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PREFACE 



This DrcrroNARv of the Rfrre, as stated in the Preface to Volumes I. and II. already 
published, i.s intended as a contribution towards furnishing the Church for the great 
work of teoehimj. It is a Dictionary of the Old and Xew Testaments, together with 
the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized and Revised Versions, with 
constant reference to the original tongues. Every effort has been used to make tho 
information it contains as full, reliable, and accessild(i a.s possible, 

1. As to lulness. In a Dictionary of the Rible we expect an e.xplanation of 
all tho words occurring in tho Rihle wliich do not explain themselves. The i>rosent 
Dictionary meets that expectation more nearly than any work hitherto published. 
Articles will be found on all the Persons and Places that are mentioned in the 
Bible, on its Arctueology and Antiquities, its Ethnology, Ceology, a,nd Natural 
History, its 1 heology and Ethics, and on such words occurring in the Authorized or 
Revised Version as are now unintelligible or liable to misa])prchension. Much 
attention has been given to the language, literature, religion, and customs of the 
nations around Israel. The Versions have been fully treated. Artielc.s have lieen 
contributed on the Apocalyptic and other uncanonical writings of the .lews, as well 
as on such theological or ethical ideas as are believed to be contained in the Bible, 
though their modern names are not found there. 


2. As to reliability. The writers have been chosen out of respect to their 
scholarship and nothing else. Tim articles have all been written immediately and 
solely for this Dictionary, and, e.xcept the shortest, they are all signed. Even the 
shortest, however, have been conirilmted by writers of recognized ability and 
authority. In addition to the work upon it of authors and editors, every sheet 
has passed through tho hands of the three eminent scholars whose names are found 
on the title-page. 


3. As to accessibility. The subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, and 
under the moat familiar titles. All the modern devices of cross-reference and 
black-lettering have been freely resorted to, so that in the very few instances in 
which allied subjects have been grouped under ouo heading (such as JIedicine in 
this volume) the particular subject wanted will lie found at once. Proper Names 
are arranged according to the spelling of the Eevised Version, but wherever it 
seemed advisable the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross- 
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reference. The Al)breviation8, considering the size and scope of the work, will 
be seen to be few nini easily mastered. A list of them, together with a simple 
scheme for the uniform transliteration of Hebrew and Arabic words, will be found 
on the following pages. 

It is with devout thankfulness that the Editor secs this third volume of an 
arduous though congenial work issued witliin reasonable limits of time. The fourth 
volume is in progress, and may be looked for next year. He has pleasure in again 
expressing liis thanks to many friends and fcllow-vv^orkei's, including the authors 
of the various articles. But especially lie desires to thank the members of the 
editorial staff, the yiublishcrs, the printers, and (without mentioning others whose 
names have already appeared in the Preface to Vols. 1. and II.) Mr. G. F. Hill of the 
Department of Coins and Medals in the British I\Tuseum for assistance and advice in 
the preparation of the illustrations to the article on the Money of the Bible. 


Meft«r«. Charles Scribner’s Son.s, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
Dictionary’ of thk Bible in the Unite<l States and Canada. 
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A lex. ~ Alexandrian. 

A pne. - A p()(;alyj)se. 

A p'x-r.-Apocrypha. 
v\(|. A(|nil.i. 

A ral). — A raltie. 

Aram. — vWamaie. 

Assyr, ; Assyrian. 

Bah. — Bahy Ionian. 
c. rircit, ahnn I. 
f’nn. - (\ann.'itnte. 
et'. -- (sMiipare. 
e(. = contrast. 

1) — I )enl (‘ronoinist. 

K - Kloliist. 

edd. -e<litions or editors. 

-I’u^vj). = I'^^^vpl ian. 

Ihiy. - luiylisli. 

Mtli. - I'lMiiopic. 

f. — and following; verso or pa^o 
tl“. - and following: verses or pa<4es 
(ir. - (Ii n(d\. 

1! - I.a\\' of IlolinoM.s. 

Jlel>. — II(‘hre\v. 

Ilel.--^ Hellenistic. 

[|e\. Hevateneh. 

Isr. = Isrn elite, 
d =:,IaliNvis(. 

J " = ,I(>liovali. 

.Ferns, .lenisalffni. 

Jos. — Josephus. 


I. Ghnkual 

I LXX = Septnanfint. 

MSS == Maiiu.scripUH. 

MT —Mas.soretic J’ext 
II, =3 note, 

NT= New Tc.stanienL 
Onk. — ( Fiikelos. 

O'r (dd Testament. 

B— Briesdy Narr.itive. 

- B.alestine, Balostinian. 
F*ent. -- Bentateneh. 

Bers. = Bersian. 

Bhil. — Bhilistiiie. 

Blm n. -- Bh(eni(!i;in. 
i*r. Bk. -Brayer Book. 

11 = Jce<Iaelor. 

Koin. — Ihnnan. 

Sam. — S.amaritan. 

Sem. — Semilie. 

Sept. --Sc'plua'Jnt. 

Sin. =Sinaiti<*. 

S y m m. = Sy m 111 ael ms. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

'IVim. -- r.almiid. 

'I'aix^. —'r.-ir^um. 

Tlieod. = Theodol ion. 

'rR = Textns Becejilns. 
tr. -^translate or translation. 
\'SS= Versions. 

Viily. = \^nloat(‘. 

Wli Westeott and llort’s text. 


as Ac 
; a- Mt 


II. Books of tiiic B)ini.K 


0/(1 Trstamc7it, 


< Jn = (Jenesis. 

Ca-Canticles. 

Ex = I'hxodus, 

ls= l.saiali. 

Lv = Ijcvitiens. 

Jer = Jeremiah. 

Nn = Numbers. 

La = Lamentations. 

Dt - I )eut(',ronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jos - - Joshua, 

T)n iHaniel. 

= J udyes. 

Hos = Hosea. 

Ru = Rutli. 

Jl = Joel. 

1 S, 2 S -1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings, 

Oh - Ohailiah. 

1 (dh, 2 Cli = 1 and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic = Micali. 

Ezr= B/ra. 

Nall = Nalnim. 

Nell = Neliemiah. 

Hal) = Hahakknk. 

Est —Esther. 

/eph — Zei>lianiah. 

Job. 

Ha,g= llaggai. 

Bs — Bsalnis. 

Zcc = Zeehariah. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Mai = M.il.iehi. 

Ec = Ecclc'^iastcs. 

Apocrijpha. 

1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 

To = 1’ol)it. 

Esdra.s. 

Jth = Judith. 


A<1. Est = Additions to 
E.•^tlIer, 

Wi.s = Wisdom. 

Sir Sira,eh or Eeclesi- 
•astieus. 

Bar = Baruch. 

Three = Sono of the 
Three Children. 


Sus = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
I)ra{j:oii. 

Br. Man = Brayer of 
Manasses. 

1 M.ac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maecahee.s. 


A'ew Tistament. 

Mt = Matt lie w. 

Mk = Maik. 

Lk = Luke. 


Jn = John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Bo = Romans. 

1 t'o, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

C.al Galatians. 

Kpli — Kjihesians. 

Bh = Bhilippiaiis. 

Col = Colo.ssiaii.s, 


1 'IMi, 2 Th = 1 and 2 
Thessalonian.s. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti = I and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Bhilem = Bhilemon. 

2 He —Hebrews. 

Ja = James. 

1 B, 2 B = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=:l, 2, 
and 3 Jolm. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 
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111. English Versions 


Wyc.=:\Vyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c:. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c, 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 
Cov. = Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt, or Rog. = Matthew’s {i.e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Craniner’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 
Tav. = Taverner’s Bible 1539. 

Gen. = Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1563. 

Tom. = Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhcm. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Don. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV = Authorized Ver.sion 1611. 

AVm~ Authorized Version maigin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
RVm ~ Kevised Version margin. 

EV = Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For the Literature 


Ancient Ilcluew Tradition. 

A 7’=Altes Testament. 
i?A = Bainpton Lecture. 

British Museum. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

6'/tr = Corpus Inscriptionum Gneearum. 

C/L = Corpus Inscriptionum Ivatinarum. 

C/>8=Corpus lnscrij)tionum Seiniticarnni. 

(707’= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

77R = Dictionary of the Bible. 

7777//= Early llistoi'y of the Hebrews. 

CAP = Geographic des alten Palastina. 

(rOvl =Gottingisc,he Gelelirte Anzeigen. 
0(7A=Naclirichten der kOnigl. Gesellschaft dcr 
Wisscnschaften zu Gottingen. 
(r./F=Gcschichte des Jiidisclien Volkes. 

(r K/=(ieschiclite des Volkes Israel. 

7/(771/= Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
7/P = I listoria J'ic-clesiaslica. 

7/(r7//y = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

///= History of Israel. 

7/7P=History of tlie Jewish Pcoj)le. 

7//’J/= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
//PV= Hebrew Proper Nariuis. 

/t/6’ = Israelitisclic und Jiidische Geschiclite. 
f/P/y = .Journal of Biblical Literature. 

T'OT’/i = Jalirbiicher fiir deutsche Tlieologie. 
t/07( —J(nvis)i (Lhiarterly Review. 

»/Py*LS'=Journal of the Royal A.siatic Society. 
t/Zr?/= Jewish Religious Life after tlie Exile. 
J(/'»S’=Jouinal of Theological Studies. 

KAT= Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
KIB = Keilinscl i ri f 11 ich e Bibl iothck. 

LCBl = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOT— fntrod. to the Literature of the Old Test. 


iV//IPB = Neuhebrliisches Worterbuch. 

7V7Z(r = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschiclite. 
DV=Otium Norvicense. 

DP = Origin of the Psalter. 

D'/’.///='fhe Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 
P/7= I’olychrome Ilible. 

P77/'’= Palestine Explorjition Fund. 

/’77P,S7 = Quarterly Statement of the same. 
PSBA = Proceedings of Soo. of Bi}>l. Arch.'eology. 
7^7/7= Real-Eiicyclopadie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

()P7i = (Queen’s I’riptcrs’ iiible. 

7(77./= Revue des Etudes .Juive.s. 

7i’7’=K('cords of the P.ast. 

P.S'= Religion of the Semites, 

»S7>'D7’“S;icred BmdvS of Old I’est. 

,S’7i =Studien und Kritiken. 

NP = Sin,ai and Palestine. 

,S7r7’ = 5Iemoirs of the Survey of W. P.Mlestine. 
ThJj or ThLZ— Literal urzeitung. 

Th 7’ = Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA =Trans.‘iclions of Soc. of Libl. Archreology. 
7’f/ = Texte und Untersneliungi'ii. 

IFyf/= Western Asiatic lns(“rii)tions. 

IFi^y/J/= Wiener Zeitsehrift fiir Kunde de8 
Morgen laiules. 

= Zeitsehrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAIF or 7’1P=Zeitsehrift fiir die Altte.st. 

Wissenschaft. 

ZDMC Zeitsehrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
la ndischen Cesidlschaft. 

ZP7’F= Zeitsehrift «les Deutschen Palastina- 
Vereins. 

Z7/77P-^Zeitsehrift fiir Keilsehriftforsehnrig. 
.^7/lP= Zeitsehrift fiir kireliliehe AVdssenseliaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAT\ LOT^. 
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(Plates) Coins current in 1’ale.stine c. r.c. 5U0-a.l>. 135 . betweenpnrjes and 

(Map) St. I’aul’s Trav?:ls .... . facing page 697 
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KIR (TP) .— The name of a country and nation. 
It occurs in the followinjx :—(i) Am ‘F 

Kir is the land from which (iud brouf^hb the 
Aranucans (Syrians), as lie led the Israelites from 
E^ypt, etc. It must, after this analogy, be a 
country remote from the principal seat {i.e, 
Damascus) of the Aranucans in Amos’ time. The 
LXX reads ‘depth,’ ‘pit’ {fidOpos, i.e, lyp). (2) 
2Iv 16^ After the canture of Damascus, the Ara- 
Jiifcans were carried cjiptive to ^ir by the king 
(Tiglatli-pilescr III.) of Assyria. This wouM in¬ 
dicate that Rir was under Assyrian dominion, and, 
again, at a considerable distance from the region 
or Damascus near the bonlers of the As.syrian 
empire. But the name of tlie country was wanting 
in tlie LXX originally (B), and inserted later (A, 
etc. \\vpT)v'r)v5€) from tlie Hebrew text (after Sym- 
machus). Therefore this pas.sage is suspicious ; see 
Field, Kpxrtp. })p. xxii, 682. (3) Am 1® threatens 

indeed : the peojdo of Aram shall go into captivity 
unto Kir (LXX ‘the one called as ally,’ dirlKXrjroSf 
Nip?). I’ut this passage also seems to be inter¬ 
polated from Am 0^. If Kir was the original home 
of the Aram.'cans (Am ‘F), the Assyrians would 
never have deported them back to their old country, 
whrro they would have found rtunainders of the 
original stock of their nation, and would have, 
by union Avith them, become strong again and 
dangerous to the king of Nineveh. The Assyrians, 
as well as other nations, deported their captives 
ahvays to countries where they were strangers, 
separated by language and race from the inhabit¬ 
ants of the ncAV country, and therefore forced to 
rely upon the government which had settled them 
there. Conscouently, the name Kir in this passage 
is strange, and to be used only with caution. (4) 
Ls 22® an attack on Jcru.salem is de.scribed, evi¬ 
dently that of the Assyrian army under Senna¬ 
cherib (cf. 2 K 18); ‘ And Elam bare the qiiiver with 
chariots of men * and horsemen, and Rir (LXX 
0 -vuayioyr}^ cf. -Up?) uncovered ('iiy) the shield’ {i.e. 
preparecl it for lighting). Consequently, Kir waa 
among the allies or subjects of the Assyrians, and 
Avas a Avarliko nation. (5) Also Is 22® seems to 
belong here; inn**?^ ip ipipo, RV ‘ a breaking 
doAvn (others, surrounding) of the Avails (sing. I) and 
a crying to the mountains,’ LXX and /jllkpov Hus 
fxeydXov nXavuvrai ini rd 6pri^ Vnlg. ‘scrutans murum 
et magnilicus super montem.’ The passage was 
rendered by Cheyne (following Delitzsch, Paradies, 
2.36), ‘ Kir undermineth, and Shoa is at the mount.’ 
Klostermann, Bredenkamp, Cornill, Winckler 
{Alttest. Untermch. 177, Avho conjectures, ‘who 
* ‘ Of mon ’ may be a gloss, see Duhm. 
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stirs up l>oa' and Shoa’ against the mountain’) 
have, however, given up the paronomasia and 
corrected Kir to J^oa (yip), a nation mentioned 
together Avith Shoa' in Ezk 2.3’®; the or 

lyii of the Assyrian inscriptions, a Avarliko 
nomadic tribe S. E. of Assyria, chiefly on the 
banks of the modern rivers DijfilA, (the Cyndes of 
the classics) and Adhem adjoini’ig the Sutuy i.e. 
the biblical Shoa*. This agrees Avith Is 22®, where 
Kir is a neighbour of Elam. It results that avo 
have to try the same emendation also in this 
pa.ssago (Is 22®), and indeed the LXX reads there 
consonants Avhich come nearer to yip than to I'p, 
likeAvi.se in Am 9 (where lyp —original yip). See, 
further, art. KOA, footnote. 

It is very probable, then, that in all passages the 
same pastoral people Ko.a* yip, Avere originally 
meant. The corruption of one may have caused 
that of the other places. (For the Assyrian and 
Babylonian texts see Delit/sch, Paradies, 233; 
Schrader, KAT^ 425). The country Gutiuvi, GiUi, 
Avhich is mentioned as early as n.C. 3000 in in- 
.scriptions, seems to be the same as l^uth, 

]^i2, Avliich is only the later spelling.* The in¬ 
habitants .seem to have been ahvays Semites, so that 
their relationship to the Arammans, Avho appear in 
cuneiform in.scriptions brst in Southern Baoylonia, 
is very plausible. Otherwise, the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions have been searched in vain for a nation l^ir. 
The ancient versions (Aq., Vulg., partly LXX, 
Targum) Avere guessing Avhen they introduced the 
Libyan Gyrene, Avhich is absurd, t By those to whom 
the emendation of lf.ir to Roa* seems too bold, the 
conjecture may be hazarded that some day the name 
Ifir Avill be di.scovered in the same region E. of the 
LoAver and Middle Tigris, where various nomadic 
tribes roamed with the rapacious Shoa and Koa*. 
But the emendation seems more plau.sible. 

W. Max MBller. 

KIR MOAB) (3NiD"i'p,r6Terxo?T?/s Mwa/3(e)lTi5os, 
mums Moab ).—One of the chief towns of the land 
of Moab, coupled Avith Ar of Moab, Is 15k Since 
in the Moabite tongue /rfr —Heb. *fr or 'dr, it is 
conceivable that Kir of Moab and Ar of ]Moab are 
identical. The almost univer.sally accepted identi- 
lieatiou of Kir of Moab with the modern Kerak 

* Perhaps occurring also in EgjT)tian texts as Gut, see W. M. 
Miiller, Atfien, p. 281. 

t More modern guesses : the Kvpof or ¥.vppo«, river of Armenia, 
the modern Kur (.Michaelis). But tins name has k not k, and is 
too far north. Bochart proposes Kovprvy^ (Ptol.) in Eastern 
Media, but this place is oiiscure and too far east. Furrer 
suggests the region near Antioch calle<l KOppot, Kvpptrrtx^, but 
this name was given only in later times in imitation of a 
Macedonian city (see Mannert). 
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rests upon the Targuiii on Isaiah, where Kir is 
rendered by Kerakka (so also apparently Ar of 
Moab). This may have been a native name which 
has survived, or it may be a rendering of that 
name which lias snjiplantcd it. The modern name 
of Keralc can be traced back as belonging to the 
place in early times. Under the form KapaKfiutfSa 
it appears in the acts of the Coimcil of Jerusalem 
A.D. 536, and in the geographers Ptolemy and 
StephanuH of Pyzantiiim. The Crusaders discerned 
the strategic imjiortance of the place as command¬ 
ing the trade route from Pgypt and Arabia into 
Syria. Under king Fulco of Jerusalem, A.D. 1131, 
a castle W'as built there, of which extensive re¬ 
mains may yet be seen. Saladin in A.D. 1183 
unsuccessfully besieged it; it fell into his hands 
in A.D. 1188. The contributions which the 
Chroniclers of the Crusades make to the local¬ 
izing of the site are full and interesting; it w'as 
then the chief city of Arabia 8ecunda, or Petra- 
censis ; it is specilied as in the BelkA, and dis¬ 
tinguished from Moab or Kabbat, and from Moiis 
Kegalis or Montreal. The Cni.saders further 
identihcd it u'ith Petra, or gave that name to 
it; an error which tlui Greek Church has per¬ 
petuated, for tlie Greek bishop of Petra has his 
seat at Iverak. It is frequently referred to in 
writers of tlie Christian period as Chfirak-Moba 
(also Molju-Ch<irax)y corrupted to Charakomay 
Ch(tra//}tui(:hay Karachy and Kara. On the ques¬ 
tion of the identity of Kir of Moab with Kir- 
hareseth or Kir-liercs see art. on these names. 

The \\ ady el-Kerak runs S. F, from the head of 
the bay of the Dead Sea, which lies east of the 
peninsula el-UisAn, uniting with the Wady 'Ain 
Franji about 10 miles u]>. Kcrak is sitmiteil on 
a lofty .spur between these two ravines, and is 
about four thousand f<;et above the level of the 
Dead Sea. ^I'he sides of the hill descend steeply 
some thousand feet to the bottom of the valleys, 
but the height on the other side is much greater, 
so that the town is commanded by hills on every 
side. (This may explain ‘J K Such a 

position was for ancient warfare almost imi)reg- 
nablo. Ihe great weakness must have been want 
of water, and there are remains of enorirjous rock- 
hewn cisterns. The city was surrounded by a 
wall of great thickness, which had but two 
entrances—one on the N.W., the other on the 
8., each being ap})roached by a long tunnel cut 
through the solid rock. There are remaius of live 
great towers; but further investigatitm seems 
needed to (lecide what is ancient Moabite uork, 
and what is due to medkeval engineers. 

A map of the town is given in de 8ttulcy, La 
Mer MortCy 8, 20. 

Literaturr.— Ueland, Pal. 4G:i, 6r.3, 705 ; Hohaeddin, Vita, 
Salad, cli. 2.5; Georfrins (\vpriuN, CJflzor, fui, 1U8; Uuatre- 
nk're. //inC. Sx/lfam Mainhuks, ii. 2.30 ; Schultens, Indtw Geo- 
(jraphica, «. ‘Garacha'; KoOinson, ii. 107 f.; Stanley, 

Sinai and Palestine, p. 407 ; Scetzen, Ileise.n, i. 412 f., ii 358* 
Diirckhardt, Travels, 370-r.t)(); Irby, ch. vii.; de Saulcy Pa 
Mer Mnrte, I. 3.50 f. ; Sehwarz, 217 ; Tristram, Laiul o/ Moab, 
08 ff. ; Due. de Luynes, Voyaqe, i. 09 ff., ii. 100 ff.; and for 
modern aspect Baedeker, Palestine:^, p. 101 f. 

C. II. W. Johns. 

KIRAMA (A KipafLa, II Keipdpay AV Cirama), 

1 Es 5’-^®. —The people of Kirama and Gabbe re¬ 
turned from Babylon under Zerub., 621 stron<»-. 
Ill Ezr 2^® Baiiiah and Geha A Ta/x<f, 

'Apa/t); cf. Nell {'Apapd). The form in 1 Es is 

due to the clelinite article n being read as ij. 

KIR-HARESETH (JTynq'Tp, rots KaroiKova-L A^creO 
peXfjijaetSy Vulg. invrvs 'coefi lateriSy Is 16^ ; in 

form ny-jqn’p, AV Kir-haraskh, 

EaX roey Xidovs too ro/xou KadDprjpL^vovSf Vulg, 
nmru,^ fictilis) or KIR-HERES (c'-jn-Tp, Keipdfes 
aCXP^ovy mums Jiciilisy Jer 48=“-P ju ig iqu 


pausal form b-jri-i'p, AV Kir-haresh, LXX reixot 
ivcKdlpLcra^y Vulg. ad mumm cocti Intcris). —These 
two names are to he taken as slight variants 
of one and the same proper name denoting a place 
in the country of Moab, evidently regarded as a 
place of tlie first rank, of great strength and 
importance. The natural conclusion that Kir of 
Moab is meant is a conjecture, but has received 
general assent. 

The LXX and Vulgate regard these names, 
however, as phrases, the meaning of wdiich is 
sought by an attempted Hebrew etymology. 
That they were so regarded when the vowel 
points were added to the text need not be 
assumed, though some traditional etymology may 
have influenced the pointing. Certainly, the ety¬ 
mologies suggested connecting them with kir, ‘a 
wall,*^ and some Hebrew word denoting ‘ clay,’ or 
its manufactured products such as ‘ bricks ’ or 
‘ pottery,’ do not lead to any convincing result. 
Tliat kir also denoted a * fortress or walled city ’ 
in Hebrew seems assumed to meet tlie case; 
a ‘city of poLsherds’ or a ‘brick fortress,’ even 
with the explanation ‘ because the chief seat of 
Moabite pottery,’ is too obviously lame. Such a 
meaning would go against the identilication with 
modern Kcrak. The top of a steep hill is unlikely 
to he a ‘ seat of pottery,’ and the accounts of the 
remains tliere point to the ancient walls being of 
stone, not brick. 

There does not seem any call to seek a Hebrew 
etymology. If it was a Moabite name, and the 
variations in spelling and vocalization suggest its 
being foreign to the Hebrew scribe.s,* then we 
must turn to the native tongue for an etymology. 
There we And that Jdr is the Moabite for ‘ town,* 
walled or fortified. The second element of these 
names is not, however, preserved in the scanty 
remains of the Moabite tongue (cf., however, the 
dace name MlJUTin line 14 of Mesha’s Inscription), 
’aimer {The Desert of the Kxodas^ p. 472 f.) says 
that hdrit means ‘ mound ’ in the language of the 
modern inhabitants. The obvious dilliculty is that 
an interchange of t and s is unusual; we should 
expect rather liareS than hares as representing 
modern harit. The modern language of Moab 
would need detailed examination before a decisive 
rule could be laid down.f Of a somewhat similar 
Assyri.an word for ‘ mount’ (often a w^ooded hill), 
both forms, hnrSu and hat'sn, exist side by side. 

If the commonly received klentilication of the 
]dace with Kir of Moab and Ibat with modern 
Kerak be conect, we might regard ‘mountain 
fortress ’ as a suitable name ; hut that does not 
establish the etymology in the absence of direct 
evidence from native sources. All that is said of 
Kir-heres, etc., seems to suit Kerak w-ell enough, 
and the Targum on Isaiah ren<lers Kir-hareseth 
by tokpehoriy which perhaps points to a 

‘cliir’ fortress of some kind. 8ee, further, art. 
Kiu OF Moab. C. H. AV. Johns. 

KIRIATH (nnp).—A town noticed with Gibcah as 
belonging to Benjamin, Jos 18^. Both the text and 
(he site are uncertain, but the latter may possibly 
be found at Jfuriet el- Enaby ‘ towui of grapes,’ W'cst 
of Jerusalem, which is often called simply Jfurieh 
by the inhahitaiits. See SWP vol. iii. sl'icet xvii. 
This village, on the road from Jafl'a to Jerusalem, 
is also now called Abu GhOshy from a celebrated 
chief so named. It is remarkable for its flue Nor¬ 
man church, built in the 12th cent. A.D.. 

It is held, how’cver, by moat OT scholars that in 
Jos 18^ Kiriath is a mistake for Ifiriath-jearwiy 

* * IJarosheth of the Gentiles’ (Jj; 42-13. 16 ) jg a similar name, 
and both it and //areseth may go hack to Canaanite sources. 

t There is a Kasr fiaraSa still, 35 minutes’ walk above DerA’a 
(ZDPV, 1805, i>. 09 tf.). 
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onv; having been dropped through confusion with 
the following d'IV. Wot only does n:ip bear the ap¬ 
pearance of a construct, but the same conclusion 
18 supported by the LXX, B Kal irbXen Kal Ta^- 
acjdLapelfi (where Gibeatli and Kiriath-jearim are 
mixed un), A 7r6\ty Luc. irbXis ’lapelfi (cf. 

Dillm. aa. loc.f and Bennett in SBOT). 

C. 11. CONDER. 

KIRIATHAIM (D:rinp)-—I* A town in a ‘plain’ 
(ni^) inhabited by the Einim at the time of Chedor- 
laomer’scampaign (Gn 14®), mentioned with Heshbon 
and Elealeh as built by Keuben (Nu 32^^), also 
mentioned with Kedeinoth and Mephaath, farther 
south, and with Beth - poor, Baal - moon, and 
Beth-jeshimoth (Jos ^). Tt appears as a 

Moabite town in Jer 48'“^, Ezk 25^ and on the 
stone of Mesha (line 10) is called Kinjathen. It 
may be distinct from Kerioth (which sec). Accord¬ 
ing to the Ono'tnasticon {s. KapiaQaeifif KapidOa)^ 
it lay 10 Roman miles west of Medeba. The 
site is uncertain, although many identify Kiria- 
thaim with the ruin called Kar^.yAty lying S.W. of 
Makaur (Machgerus) and S. of Jehd 'AttArHs. It 
is probably to bo sought towards the south of the 
Moab plateau, but may have been near Heshbon. 
Burckhardt’s identification with et-Teim, 1^ miles 
W. of Medeba, is now generally abandoned. 

TjItkratttrii;.—P orter, Handbook^ 300; Tristram, Land of 
Moab, 275, 305; G. A. Smith, JIGUL 607 f. ; Buhl, GAP 276f.; 
Dillmaiiri on Gn 145 and Nu 32^7. 

2. A city in Naiditali, given to the Gershonite 
Levites, 1 Ch 6’® [lleb.®^). In the parallel passage, 
Jos2P^ it is called Kartan (which see). 

C. It. CONDER. 

KIRIATH-ARBA (ysix nnp, in Neh IH® ysisn 'p). 
—A name which occurs reiicatedly in the OT, 
always except in Neh IH® with the explanation 
that it is another name for Hebron, Gn 23^ 35-'^ 
(both E), Jos 14'® 15'3 (both JE) 15®^ 20^ 2H' (all P), 
Jg H''. For the situation and history see art. 
Hebron. Kiriath-arba is probably = 

‘four-towns’ (cf. ‘seven wells’), the name 

possibly implying that the city had four quarters 
occupied by four confederate clans. Tf the name 
Ilchron means ‘ confe<leracy,’ it may have had a 
similar origin. In the M'^T of Jos 15'® 21“ 14'® 
Kiriath-arbd is taken as=‘city of Arba,’ the latter 
sui)posed founder of it being called ‘the father of 
the'Ana^,’ or ‘the greatest man among tlie'Ana- 
kiin.’ As Moore points out, however, the LXX 
lias preserved the original reading in the first two 
of these pfiss.ages, tt^Xis ’Ap/35/c piTjTpbiroXis {i.e. dn not 
'ps) 'EpdK, ami in 14'® ‘^njn Dnsn is another mis- 
correction. It may be noted further that these 
last two words gave rise to a curious piece of 
Rabbinical exegesis, ‘ ha’df/a?n haggaddl’ being 
supposed to inijdy that Adam was buried at 
Kiriath-arba (Hebron), ‘ the city of four saints,’ 
namely, Abraliam, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam. 

J. A. Selbie. 

KIRIATH-ARIM, Ezr 2-^®.— See Kiriath-jearim. 

KIRIATH-BAAL (Syp nnp ‘ city of Baal ’).—See 
Kiriath-jearim. 

KIRIATH-HUZOTH (n'lifM nnp ‘ city of streets’(?), 
LXX TriXeis ^TrauXeaa/, which perhaps implies a read¬ 
ing nn^n instead of nufn).—One of the places to 
which Balak first went with Balaam, Nu 22®®. 
It seems to have been near Ir of Moab (v.®®), and 
may have been a suburb of that city. Tristram 
(Land of Moab, 305) is inclined to identify it with 
Kiriathaim, others (e.g. Knobel, Keil) think it is 
the same as Kerioth. C. R. CoNDER. 

* So t.g. Moore and Hommel, the latter of whom identifies 
Kiriath-arba with the liubUti of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(A Hr 2.34 f.), but see Konig’sart. on the Habiri in Expos. Times, 
March 1900. Sayco and Petrie make Rnbuti = Rabbah of Jos 1560. 


KIRIATH-JEARIM (dhv: ‘city of thickets’). 

—One of the chief towns of the Gibeonites, Jos 9'^ 
on the border of Judah and Benjamin (assigned to 
the former tribe in Jos 15®* 18'^ Jg 18'®, to the 

latter in Jos 18®® if Kiriath [which see] = Kiriath- 
jearim). The position is more particularly described 
in Jg 18'®, where the Mahaneh-dan (‘camp of Han ’), 
which was near Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 13®®), is said 
to have been ‘ behind’ (i.e. west of) Kiriath-jearim. 
Kiriath-jearim appears also to have been near 
Beth-shemesh (1 S 6®'), which was near Zorah. It 
may have been the city beyond the border of Ben¬ 
jamin where Saul first met Samuel (1 S 9®* ®, cf. 
10®). When the ark was sent back by the Philis¬ 
tines, it remained at Kiriath-jearim till the time 
of David (1 S 7'^*, 2 S 6®, where the city is called 
Baale Judah [but is an error for ^yp]). In 
Jos 15®® it bears the name Kiriath-baal, ‘city of 
Baal,* and it is the same place that is called in Jos 
15®*'® and 1 Ch 13® Baalah. Its inhabitants seem 
to have been related to the llebronites, 1 Ch 2®®. 
After the Captivity it is mentioned as re-peopled 
(Neh 7®®; Ezr 2®®, where Kiriath-arim [ony n:-jp] is 
a clerical error for Kiriath-jearim [□‘ly; 'p]; 1 Es 
5'®, where it appears as Kariathiarius). It is prob¬ 
ably Kiriath-jearim that is referred to in Ps 132®, 
where ‘the field of the wood’ is mentioned as the 
lace where the ark was found. "I'lie prophet Uriah 
en-Shemaiah, who was put to death by Jehoiakim, 
was a native of Kiriath-jearim (Jer 2(r®''^*). In the 
4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon^ s. ‘ Cariathiarirn ’), it 
was shown 9 Roman miles from Jerusalem, on the 
way to Diospolis (Lydda), but this would not be 
near Beth-shemesh or Zorah. In tlie upper part of 
the valley of Sorek an ancient ruined site called 
'Erma exists, on the south side of a very rugged 
ravine. It is evidently a town, with a remarkable 
rock terrace, and wells in the valley to the east. 
This site (suggested by Henderson) is suitable, 
being within sight of the mouth of the ravine, 
beyond which lies Beth-shemesh in the more open 
part of the valley, cast of Zorah and Eshtaol, which 
appears to answer to the ‘ camp of Dan ’ (MaJmneh- 
dan). The ruin is on the ridge on which Chesalon 
(which see) stands, and therefore in the required 
position on the border which appears to have run 
north from Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon (Jos 15®* '®), 
or to have left Chesalon in Benjamin, north of the 
border wliich followed the valley of Sorek. The 
whole ridge is covered with copse to the present 
time. Possibly, Kiriath-jearim is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amarna letters (No. 106 Berlin) as Bitil BULL 
or Beth Baal, a city revolting against Jerusalem 
(others suppose Jerus. itself to be so called in this 
passage); and it is remarkable that it was one of 
the few cities that submitted, without fighting, to 
the Hebrews. 

Robinson’s identification of Kiriath-jearim with 
Knrict el-Enah or Abu Ghdfth does not meet the 
requirements of Jg 18'® and 1 S 6. 

LixKRATURK.—The whole question of the site is fully discussed 
in SW !* vol. iii. sheet xvii. ; see also Henderson, Palestine 
(Index); G. A. Smith, IlGUL 225 t . ; Moore, Judges, 393 f. ; 
Dillinann on Jos ; Buhl, GA7* (Index); Rohinson, BUP^W. 
II f. (Smith, Moore, Dillinann, Buhl, all speak with more or 
less suspicion of the correctness of Robinson’s identification with 
^uriet el'Enab, but decline to commit themselves to the 
'Erma site, which Buhl pronounces to bo still more improb¬ 
able, and Smith remarks that it would place Kiriath-jearim 
very far away from the other members of the Gibeonite leag^ue. 
Neither of these writers, however, gives due weight to the 
position near Chesalon). Q, H, CoNDER. 

KIRIATH-SANNAH (njo ni")p, TrdXiy ypapLydreov) 
occurs once (Jos 15"^ P) as another and presumably 
an older name for Debir (wli. see). A third name 
was Kiriath-sepher (which see for site); and this, 
not Kiriath-sannah, was tlie reading of the LXX 
here. 

To those who retain the Massor. reading the 
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meaning is obscure. G esenius ( Tlies,) takes Sannah 
for a contraction of Sansannah, and translates 
‘palm-city’; but, besides that the contraction is 
unlikely, one hardlv expects a palm city in * the hill- 
country.’ Sayce {nCM .54), following a suggestion 
mentioned by Ewald {Gesch. i. 347 n.), translates 
‘ city of instruction,’ and uses the name to support 
his very precarious theory that Debir was a library 
and arcliivo town of the Canaanites. He further 
suggests that the name may be present as Bit ’Sani 
in a fragmentary letter from Ebed-tob the vassal 
king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el-Amariia collection. 

A. C. Welch. 

KIRIATH-SEPHER (isp n:“)p, 7r6Xts ypafxiidTioP ; 
Kapiaa(TW(pap w" y\ B in Jg is twice mentioned 
in the parallel passages (Jos 15^'^S Jg J) 

as the older name of a town which the victors 
called Debir. It is frequently identilied with the 
present ed-DhUherivch, a village which lies ‘ 4 or 
5 hours S.W. of llebron,’ on a high road down 
Wady Khulil, and which is on the frontier of the 
hill-country towards the Negeb (see, however, 
Debiii). 

Many commentators from the earliest times, 
accepting the word as lleb., have translated with 
various shades of sense ‘ book town ’ (cf. LXX 
above, Vulg. deltas litteraruni^ I'arg. "p). 
Sayce {HCM 51) has based on this a theory about 
the condition of literary culture among the early 
Canaanites. 4'he three town names yield him 
proof of the ]»resence of an oracle, wliich gave 
rise to a library, and so attracted students to a 
university. It is utterly unwarranted to build so 
much on the uncertain etymology of a non-Hcb. 
word. Smith {Hist. Geogr. 279 n.) suggests that the 
sense may be ‘ toll-town,’ and he compares for the 
translation 2 Ch 2^^, and for the toll tlie town’s 
position on a road into Syria. But the sense given 
to ISO is somewhat artilicial. It is much more 
likely that traces of the same foreign root are to 
be found in Sej)har of S. Arabia (On 10^) and 
Sepharvaim (2 Iv n*"*). See the whole subject very 
fully and fairly discussed by Moore, Judges^ 26 f. 

A. C. Welch. 

KISEUS (KeioraZos).—The form in Ad. Est 11'^ of 
Kish (Est 2®), the name of the great-grandfather of 
Mordecai. See Kisii, No. 4, 

KISH (B^V).—1. The father of Saul the first king 
of Israel (1 S 9^ 10“^ 14''^b Ac 13“^). He was the son 
of Abiel of the tribe of Benjamin. In 1 Ch 8^® 
paw Abiel is said to have been the 

father of Kish,* but there seems to h.ave been some 
confusion in the text, due i)erhaps to the very 
ellii)tical chara(;ter of the record or to the frequent 
recurrence of the same family names. The home 
of Kish and of his family was at Gibeali (rendered 
‘ the hill of God ’ and ‘ the hill ’ both in A V and 
KV of 1 S 10^ and 10^^). He does not seem to h.ave 
been in any way prominent, but to have been living 
the simple life ot a small farmer, when his son was 
called to be king. 2. 'I’he uncle of the foregoing, 
the son of Jciel or Jehiel (1 Ch 8^® 9^). 3. The 

ej>onym of a family of Merarite Levites (1 Ch 2.3-^* "^ 
24''^^-, 2 Ch 29’*). 4. A Beiijainite ancestor of Mor¬ 
decai, queen Esther’s cousin (Es2'*). See Esther. 

W. Muir. 

KISHI Merarite Levite, ancestor of 

Elthaii, 1 Ch G'*'* [Heb.*’']. In the jjarallel passage 
1 Ch 15’^ the MT has Kushaiah. Jn all 

probability the latter is the correct form of the 
name. It is sup})orted by Luc. Kovael in the first 
of the above })assages. Kittel (in SBOT) prefers 
«nV’P, or rather pointing out that the LXX 

(B) in 1 Ch 6**^ has Ka(ra/ = V’P, and in 15’^ Keio-afos 
(?)• J. A. Seluie. 

* Kittel (in Haupt’g SBOl^ and Kautzsch read the first 
oUuse of these verses, ‘ And Ner beifat Abner.* See Abikl. 


KISHION (iVifip).—A town allotted to Issachar 
(Jos 19’*^’), given to the Levites (21^, where AV 
lias Kishou). The parallel passaj^o, 1 Ch 
(Heb.*^^], reads Kedesh, which is taKcn (perhaps 
wrongly) by Dillmann and others to be a textual 
error for Kishion. The latter name has not been 
recovered, while there is a large ruined mound 
called Tell J^edes near Taaiiach in Issachar. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet viii. C. li. Condek. 

KISHON (j'lty’p bnj; B 6 x<^t/id/ipous Kcia-ibpy other 
forms KiadiP, Kia-aujv ).—This is the ancient name of 
the stream which drains almost the whole of the 
great plain of Esdraelon and the surrounding 
I uplands. All the waters from Tabor and the 
Nazareth hills, which reach the plain eastward of 
a line drawn from J/csdl to Nam, together with 
those from the N. slopes of Little Hermon, are 
carried into Wady esh-Sherrdry and thence to the 
Jordan. The district between Little Hermon and 
Gilboa, reaching as far west as el-Fulehy also 
inclines eastward, the waters flowing down Nahr 
Jaldd past Ihisdn into the Ghdr, The torrents 
from Little Hermon between Shuneni and Nain, 
and all from the Galikean hills west of Iksdl, 
make their way through the soft soil of the plain, 
to join the deep hidden flow of Kishon. The main 
supplies, however, come from the southern side. 
The longest branches of the river stretch up the 
lofty steeps of Gilboa away to the east of Jenin. 
They are dry torrent-beds, save only in the rainy 
season, when they carry down foaming floods to 
swell the central stream. Tim most distant peren¬ 
nial source is 'Ain Jcnitiy which rises in the glen 
behind the town. It is carried by a conduit to a 
well-built fountain in the centre of the place, and 
thence is distributed for irrigation among the 
gardens and orchards. By these much of the water 
is absorbed; and in summer the bed of the river a 
mile away is as dry as the surrounding^ plain. 
Copious Springs in the neighbourhood of Taanuk 
and Khdn Leijun, and many smaller sources along 
the southern border of the plain, send contribu¬ 
tions to the volume of Kishon. About 3 miles 
ea.st of Haifa it is joined by the streams from the 
great fountains of Sdadiychy which rise under the 
northern base of Mount Carmel, on the edge of 
the plain of Acre. 

The Kishon (‘crooked or tortuous’[?]) pursues 
a tortuous coursii, in a north-westerly direettion, 
keeping well into the centre of the plain. It 
sweeps rmnd by Tell el-Kassis, breaks through a 
narrow pass on the north of Carmel into the ])lain 
of Acre, and enters tlie sea a little to the north of 
Haifa. KL-JHukat^tdy ‘the watercourse,’ is the 
Arab name for this stream. The old name Kishon 
seems to have quite disajjpeared; but of its 
identity there is no reasonal)le doubt. If the 
‘waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5’’’), by which clearly the 
Kishon and its branches in the nei^jChbourhood of 
that city is meant, became a popular name, the 
Arabs may have exchanged Meaiddoy which was 
meaningless to them, for Makattdy so closely 
resembling it in sound, the meaning of wliich they 
knew (G. A. Smith, IlGHK 387), and which, 
besides, was every way appropriate; for el- 
Muht^td is par excellence ‘the w'atercourse’ of 
the district. * In the yielding soil of the plain it 
has hollowed out a great trench, often not less 
than 15 or ‘20 feet in depth, along the bottom of 
which the waters may creexj unseen to the 

sea. 

In the higher reaches the waters swiftly dis¬ 
appear with the advancing summer. The surface 
of the plain grows hard in the heat, and cracks in 
all directions, save only in the vicinity of springs, 

* Moore {Judaea, 168 rejects decidedly the attempt to find 
name Megiddo ia Muia^ia'. 
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where, owing to the depth of adhesive mud, travel¬ 
ling is always dangerous. After entering the plain 
of Acre it is seldom dry, and from the fountains of 
Sdadiyeli it flows in a constant sluggish stream, 
between deep hanks, surrounded by thick jungle 
and marsh-land. This part has been reputed a 
haunt of crocodiles. In recent years Macgregor 
stands alone in claiming to have seen one of these 
reptiles while descending to the shore in his canoe 
(liob Hoy on the Jordany pi>. .398-404). A short 
distance from the sea the river is spanned by a 
wooden bridge ; but save in times of flood it is 
easily forded along the sandbank thrown up by 
the waves at its mouth. From the bank south¬ 
ward, fringing the coast, stands a grove of beautiful 
date palms. Northward are great tracts of barren 
sandhills. The main ford is wliere the road crosses 
from yaifa to Nazareth. Here a succession of 
bridges has been built, whoso workmanship guaran¬ 
teed their speedy demolition by winter spate.s. 
The means or crossing now are not different from 
what they were in the days of Sisora. The fords 
higher up are mostly safe in summer for those who 
know the locality of springs. In winter they are 
often quite impassable ; to attemj)t them at that 
season without a qualiliod guide is to court disaster. 
The conditions change with great rapidity, inten¬ 
sifying the treacherous cliaracter of the river. A 
few hours of such rain as at times falls on the 
encircling mountains are suHicient to change the 
dry bed into the channel of a rushing stream, and 
the baked eartli along the hanks into a quagmire. 
If (1. A. Smith’s translation {HGHU 395) of .Ig 
‘torrent of spates,’ be correct, it is entirely 
ai>propriate. 

The tides of conflict often rolled along the banks 
of tlie Kishon in this great battlefield of the 
ancient world, but its name is seldom mentioned 
in liistory. The first probable reference to it is in 
Jos 19^^ ‘ the brook that is before Jokneam ’ (KV); 
Jokneam of (’armel being identified with Tell 
KcimHiny the allusion seems clear (but see Dillm. 
ad loc.). Jvishon next appears in the account of 
Israel’s victory over Sisera and his hosts (Jg 4^, cf. 
Ts 8.3^), and is enshrined in tlie song celebrating that 
glorious event, as an ally of the triumphant .army 
(Jg ''^^), where a most realistic picture is given 
of the enemy’s rout. The storm beat hard in the 
faces of the foe ; the moistened soil, firm enough 
for the passage of footmen, yielded to the tread of 
cavalry ; the terrified plunging of the horses .as 
they sank in the deep mire threw their ranks into 
confusion, leaving them exposed to the oiiru.sh of 
the eager and agile highlandmcn. The pitiless 
rain sent down swift cataracts from the hills, ami 
soon Kishon in dark and sullen flood rolled onward 
to the sea. Any ford would then be diflicult. The 
foreign Imrsemen knew none of them, and in vain 
efforts to escape they simply plunged into the 
river to die. The ground in tlie iieiglibourhood of 
Megiddo, where this battle appears to have been 
fought, is extremely treacherous, as the present 
writer had occasion to prove, even as late as the 
month of May (1892). 

Kishon again figures in the narrative of Elijah’s 
encounter with the false prophets (1 K IS^^*). The 
scene of this famous contest is, with tolerable 
certainty, located at el-Mahralcahy ‘ the place of 
burnt Ba<*-ritice,’ a rocky plateau at the eastern end 
of the ( armel range. Thence the doomed men 
were led down for slaimhter in the Kishon. A 
path, steep but practicalile, leads to the river just 
at the base of Tell eUKassiSy ‘ hill of the minister,’ 
or ‘presbyter.’ The bed of the Kishon after the 
prolonged drought was, of course, dry; but the 

* On the very obsoure expression D'pnj? (AV, RV ‘that 
ancient river'; LXX further, Moore, ad 

loo . 


down-rush from the coming storm would soon 
efface all evidence of the prophet’s ghastly work. 
Close by this hill the grim tragedy was probably 
enacted. Kishon is not mentioned again in the 
sacred records, and the name docs not occur in 
Josephus. Eusebius and Jerome mistakenly describe 
it as rising on Mount Tabor ; Benjamin of Tudela 
(A.D. 1173) speaks of as descending from 

Mount Carmel. He evidently applies D'pn ,7 
(Jg 5‘^) to the Belus, H'ahr Ndamdn, near Acre. 

Litkrature .—PKF Mem. ii. 36, 96, etc.; , I'ent-Work 

in PaleMhie-y 69, 97 ; Thomson, Land ami Book, ii. 20H'i!18, 
230-234, etc.; G. A. Smith, i/GZZZ/i 382, 394; llobirison, BRl' 
iii. 228, 232, Later Res. 114, etc. ; Mac^fregor, Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, 394, 398-404 ; Stanley, Sinai arul Paleatine, 330, 339, 
305; Maundrcli, Early Travels in Palestine (Bohn), 430. 

W. Ewing. 

KISS (verb, (pCKloj and KaraepMu; suhst. 
iplK'nixa ).—A mark of affection or favour, 
given upon the lips, elieek, brow, beard, hand, 
clothing, even tlie ground trodden upon, etc., 
according as it bore less or more of the idea of 
respect or fear. As a common form of salutation, 
it had a place in the social life of .ancient times, 
and still has in tlie East, which it no longer 
no.ssesses in modern European countries, being 
limited by our latter-day reserve to the more 
tender relationships of life. The OT affords no 
phenomena regarding the kiss distinctive from the 
usages of ancient peoples other than Hebrew : in 
NT we find one pe(mliar form (see below, 5). Tlie 
various circumstances and occasions in which the 
kiss, in some form or other, finds place may be 
enumerated as follows:— 

1. Tlie kiss as a token of domestic, affection. 

The mother caressing her infant, fondling it with 
hands or lips, is so natural tliab nrobably we need 
not go furtlier for the origin of kissing: wo have, 
however, no instance of this mentioned in the 
Bible (but cf. 1 K 3’’''^*). Tlie extension oi the kiss 
to other family relationsliips (in law and blood 
alike) is but natural ; we may distinguish three 
cases, {a) Parents kiss their sons and daughters, 
Gn 48^'’ (grandehildreii), Ku P. (6) Brothers 

and sisters kiss each other, Gn 33^, Ca 8^; in Gn 
29“ Jacob kisses Bacbel as her cousin ; the male 
cousin having the same right as the brother (as 
among tlie Bedawtn, Weizstein, ZD MG xxii. 
9.3, 1(18). (c) Cliildren kiss their parents, Gn 

.50^ (Joseph kisses his dead father, on which see 
Schwally, Lchen nach d. Todc, p. 8, and cf. the 
solemn kiss at the end of the orthodox rite of 
burial [Neale, Holy East. Ch. ii. 104‘^J), Ku H**. 

2. Connected with {a.) w’c liave (remeiiibering 
that the relation of father to child was not without 
.a stern element: in older times he had the j>ower 
of life and death; see Benzinger, llcb. Arehdol. 
148) the kiss as a mark of condeseension, 2 S 16® 
(Absalom kisses the jieojile) 19''^® (David kisses 
Barzillai); the king or prince as father of his 
people. 

3. From (b) we may derive the kipis of ffaendshtp. 
From among brothers the privilege of kissing is 
carried into relations outside of the family strictly 
taken, Gn ‘29^® (Laban and Jacob), To 7^ (liagucl 
and Tobias—cousins once removed); then among 
friends as such, I S 20“*^ (Jonathan and David). 
Meetings and nartings were naturally the special 
occasions for trio kiss ;—a fortiori for the family 
kiss as under 1—1 K 19*^, To 10‘®, Lk 7"^*, Ac 20®^ ; 
a still more fitting oc^casion was the reconciliation 
of friends, Gn 45^®, 2 S 14^®, Lk 15^’. Here, too, 
belongs the false kiss, Pr 27®, Sir 29®, Lk 22'*’^-^; 
also the kiss in a metaphorical sense, Ps 85^®, 
Ezk 3« (AVm). 

4. Again, from (c) we have the kiss .as a mark of 
respect growing into reverence, 1 !S 10^ Pr 24®®, Lk 
7®®* Bee also Gn 41*® (but cf. Dillmann, Genesis, 

I ad loc. ); cf. the kissing of the royal hand, or the 
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pope’s sandal ; slaves kissing the sleeve or skirt of 
their master, as still in the East; the conquered 
kissing the conqueror’s feet, or the ground he treads 
upon licking the dust,* Ps 72®. Is 49^, Mio 7”). 
Idols were kissed by their worshippers, 1 K 19'^ 
Hos 13*, to which may be compared the kissing of 
the Black Stone in the Ka’ba at Mecca; towards 
the heavenly bodies as deities a kiss was thrown 
with the hand (Job 31*^).* 

8* In NT and the subsequent usage of the Church 
we find the kiss as a tolcen of Christian brother- 
hood : a holy kiss {< pl\rjfjia & yiov)f Ro 16^*, 1 Co 16*®, 
2 Co 13^*, 1 Th 6*®; a kiss of love {<pi\rifjLa dydrris), 
1 P 5*®. In time this became a regular part of the 
Church service as the ‘ kiss of peace^^ (d<rira<r/t6s 
osculum pacis, Const. Apost. ii. 67. 12, 
viii. 6. 6; Tertull. de Orat. 14). At first it was 
given promiscuously; later the men kissed the 
men, the women the women. 

6. Finally must be mentioned the kiss as a token 
of love between the sexes, naturally seldom men¬ 
tioned even in OT (Ca 1*, and in a bad sense 
Pr 7^*), and, as might be expected, not at all in NT. 

A. Grieve. 

KITE.—There are two passages in AV (Lv 11^®, 
Dt 14^)t where ‘kite’ occurs as the tr. of .Ty 'ayydh. 
In another passage (Job28’) AV gives ‘vulture* 
for *ayydh. In all RV gives ‘ falcon.* In the first 
two passages RV tr. dd'dh and nn dayydh, 
‘kite.* In both AV tr. ‘vulture.’ In Is 34*® RV 
tr. dayydth, ‘ kites,* AV ‘ vultures.* Dd'dh, dayydh, 
and *ayydh refer to birds of prey of the falcon tribe. 
It is evident from the passages in Lv and Dt that 
the words are generic, and it is a waste of time to 
endeavour to fasten specific meanings on them. 

There are three kites in Bible lauds; (1) Milmis 
ictinus, Sav., the Bed Kite, which may be the 
'ayydh. It is called in Arab. sa^f. It is common 
in winter, and in rainy weather the flocks of red 
kites sit motionless in rows on rocks and trees. 

(2) ilf. migrans, Bodd., the Black Kite, perh^sthe 
dd'dh or dayydh. It is very common in Egypt, 
where it perpetually hovers over the towns and 
feeds upon garbage. It comes to Palestine and 
Syria in March, and soon spreads over the country. 

(3) M. JEgyptius, Gmel., the Egyptian Kite. It is 

distinguished from the former hy its yellow bill 
and more deeply forked tail. It is found in Pales¬ 
tine chiefly m the Jordan Valley and adjacent 
ravines, G. E. Post. 

KITRON (I'nJpp).—A Canaanite town in the terri¬ 
tory of Zebulun, Jg 1*®. See Kattath. 

KITTIM (D’ftp, i.e. prop. ‘Kitians* [note in 
Is 23^* Kt., Jer 2^®], people of na [CIS i. i. 11], more 
usually 'nD Kition [l. i. 10, 11, 14, 19, 88 etc.]; 

• * Kiss the son' Ps 2^ (AV, RV text), is an extremely doubt¬ 
ful passage. The MT is prob. corrupt, and nothing is 

gained by simply substituting Heb. |9 for Aram. ^3. Aq., 
Symm., Jerome (although in his Oomm. on Ps he gives adorate 
JUium) take I3««*pure,* ‘choice’ (cf. RVm), and tr., respec¬ 
tively, xaBetpSt, adorate pure. 

The LXX ipeiimrBt (cf. Targ. Vulg. appre- 

hendiU dUeiplinam, and RVm), ‘ lay hold of instruction,' may 
imply a text ")p^D ?np. Laganle emends ('jnp'iD) hcto ^pf j ‘ put 
on his bonds * (of v.S), and this has been adopted by Kamphausen 
and Che3rne (Origin of Psalter, 851). But in his lafest view of the 
passage (Book of Psaltns, 2nd ed., and Jeioish Religious Life 
after the ExUe, 1898, p. 112) Oheyne substitutes (‘kiss’* 

* do homage') for rejoice') in v.u, and drops 11, which, 

he says, is really a fragment of the word rendered ‘with 
trembling'(myia): thus— 

Serve J" with tear, 

And do homage with trembling, 

Lest he be angry, and your course end in ruin, 
f The text of Dt liW Is corrupt. For read and 
delete n;w(ao Oa/. Heb. Lex., Siegfried-Stode, Dillm., Driver, 
Bteuemagel, following Sam. and LXX ). 


AV Chittim, so also RV in 1 Mac P 8®). — A 
people described in Gn 10® as descended from 
Javan, and therefore belonging to the Greek or 
Grseco-Latin races of the West, occupying terri¬ 
tories stretching along the coasts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. Elishah, Tarshish, andRodanim ('P65ioi 
in LXX, better than Dodanim of MT), named in 
that passage alongside of Kittim, are now gener¬ 
ally identimed respectively with Sicily and Southern 
Italy, Spain, and Rhodes. As these are all islands 
or coastlands in the West, it is natural to Iwk 
to the same region for the localizing of the Kittim. 
That they were islanders is explicitly asserted by 
the phrase current among the prophets, ‘the 
isles of Kittim* (Jer 2^®, Ezk 27*). But though 
distinctly Westerns in respect of geographical 
situation, they are represented as havmg been 
from the earliest times intimately associated 
with the civUizod and commercial peoples of the 
extreme eastern limits of the Mediterranean coast. 
Thus Ezekiel (27*) mentions * the isles of K.* as 
supplying Tyre with boxwood, or more probably 
sherbin wooa, a species of cedar, out of which the 
benches or decks of their costly and luxurious 
ships were constructed. And furtlier, we find that 
the prophet in this passage places ‘ the isles of K.* 
between Boshan and Elishah, therefore west of 
the former and east of the latter, i.e. between 
Palestine on the east and SicUy or Italy on the 
west. In Is 23'* ^* Tarshish or Spain is said to hear 
from the land of K. of the fall of Tyre, which im¬ 
plies that the land of K. lay somewhere between 
Tyre and Tarshish. The country of the K., there¬ 
fore, must have been an island situated somewhere 
in the eastern part of the Mediterranean, to the 
east at least of Sicily, and not very far removed from 
the coasts of Tyre. Josephus [Ant. I. vi. 1) points 
to the name of the city Kition or Citium in 
Cyprus as a memorial of the residence of the K. 
in that island. This writer also, most probably 
drawing his information from tradition current 
among the Jews of his day, states that the ancient 
name of Cyprus was Cethima, and that it received 
its name from Cethimus, the third son of Javan, 
who had settled there, and whose descendants held 
possession under the name of Kittim. Epiphanius, 
oishop of Salamis in Cyprus, whose life covers 
most of the 4th cent., makes use {Hcer. xxx. 25) of 
the name K., in a wider sense, to include not only 
the inhabitants of Cyprus, but also those of Rhodes, 
and even of the coastlands of Macedonia. This, 
indeed, is quite in keeping with the later Jewish 
usage of this word. ‘The ships of K.* in I)n 11*® 
are evidently those of the Romans, and ‘ the land 
of K.* in 1 Mac P 8® is evidently that of the Mace¬ 
donians. In this late period the name was applied 
generally to the lands and peoples of the West. 
The reference to the Romans in Dn 11*® is quite 
distinctly to the expedition of Caius Popilius 
Laonas. This Roman general was sent in A.D. 168 
against Antiochus Epiphanes, who had entered 
Egypt and attacked that country, quickly reduc¬ 
ing him to submission and causing him hastily to 
withdraw to Syria, The story of the campaign is 
told by Polybius (xxix. 11) in language singularly 
like that employed in Daniel, See also Livy, Hist. 
xliv. 19, xlv. 11. This wider application of the 
name K. is quite in^ accordance with the usage of 
Josephus (Ant. I. vi. 1), who says that it is from 
the possession of the island of Cfethima or Cyprus 
by Cethimus that ‘all islands and the greatest 
part of the seacoasts are named Cethira by the 
Hebrews.* At the same time, just as here also in 
Josephus, it appears to be the unanimous opinion 
of antiquity that the original location of the K, 
was in tlie island of Cyprus. 

In very early times the Phoenicians had sailed 
up and down in the Mediterranean, and, while 
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trafficking in their wares far and near, they estab- 
lished co&nies in several of the islands, and at 
points along the coast convenient as depdts for 
their foreign carrying trade. From its natural 
situation Cyprus must have early attracted their 
attention, and must soon have become their prin¬ 
cipal station in the conducting and extending of 
their trade witli the West. Herodotus (Hist, vii. 
90) distinctly states that most of the Cypriote 
cities had originally been Phoenician colonies. 
The Phoenician origin of Kition, a city in the 
south-east of the island, now Larnaka, is plainly 
witnessed to by Cicero {de Finibtis, iv. 20), and 
naturally enouA the Phoenician settlers in other 
parts of the i^and would carry with them the 
name of their oldest and principal foundation. 
These Phoenician settlements in Cyprus date from 
a venr early age—it may be even before the days 
of Moses (Diodor. v. 65. 77; Herodot. i. 106; 
Pausan. i. 14. 6). After a time it would seem 
that these Phoenicians in Cyprus were joined by 
certain Canaanitish refugees, who had been driven 
out by the Philistines, and that they brought with 
them their moon goddess Atergatis (Derceto), 
whose temple was built at Old Pimhos, while that 
of the Phoenician Baal was at Kition (see AsH- 
TORETH). The existence of such Phoenician colonies 
in Cyprus is witnessed to also by the occasional 
references in history to the Kittim as subject to, 
or at least as claimed as subjects of. Tyre. It 
would seem that even as early as the days of king 
Solomon the K. were subject to the Tyrians, ana 
compelled by Hiram to pay tribute (Jos. Ant» viil. 
V. 3, c. Aj)ton. 1. 18). Josephus also tells how 
Elulseus, king of Tyre, sailed against the revolted 
K., and reduced them again to submission {Ant 
IX. xiv. 2 ). In the annals of Sargon the Cypriote 
kings are referred to as put under tribute in B.C. 
709 (Schrader,-C70r^ ii, 96). 

It is not, however, to these Phoenician colonists 
that the name is given in Gn 10^. The Phoenician 
K. may rather be set alongside of the Caph- 
torim (Gn lO^"*), who are represented as Cushites, 
and of the sons of Ham, and as inhabiting some 
island or coastland near to Cyprus, in all proba¬ 
bility Crete. The Japhetiiito K., as sons of 
Javan, belonged to the (ireek family of nations— 
whether to the ancient pre-Hellenic Carian popula¬ 
tion of the island, or to some Hellenic tribe which 
had in early times settled there, can scarcely now 
be determined. Interesting inscriptions have been 
discovered near Larnaka, the ancient Kition, 
which, although figured in Phmnician letters, are 
yet composed in a Greek dialect. This seems to 
indicate that the people from whom these inscrip¬ 
tions have come down to us were a Greek people, 
ethnographically belonging!to the family of Javan, 
retaining their language and modes of thought, 
but largely influenced by the presence of a 
Phoenician immigration. That they adopted the 
Phoenician letters and mode of writing is just the 
sort of result we should have expected, seeing 
that the Phoenician colonists were enterprising 
merchants, who would naturally lead in matters of 
commerce and correspondence with those around. 

The last recorded words of Balaam are a pro¬ 
phecy of the destruction of Assliur and Eber by 
some conquering power coming in ships from ‘ the 
coast of Kittim°(Nu 24®^). It is quite evident that 
here the term o'p? n:p is used, not to describe the 
island of Cyprus, or any other exactly defined 
territory, but as indicating quite generally some 
great Western people which had made themselves 
a name, and become a terror among the nations. 
No doubt Asshur and Eber stand for the great 
powers of the East collectively, and the pro^ecy 
IS a foretelling of the utter overthrow of the sove¬ 
reignty of the Eastern monarchies by the advanc¬ 


ing power of the great empires of the West. The 
beginning of the fulfilment was seen in the cam¬ 
paigns of Alexander the Great, but it was much 
more truly and permanently realized in the de¬ 
velopment and growth of the empire of the Romans. 
The phrase ‘coast of Kittim,’ therefore, does not 
mean Macedonia, nor Rome, but simply the 
Western power which, for the time being, is to the 
front, or gives promise of prominence and perman¬ 
ence in the immediate future. See Cyprus. 

LrnrRATURi.--Be8lde8 works mentioned in the text, see Kurtz, 
History ^ the Old Covenant^ vol. iiL Edin. 1869, p. 450 flf.; Orelli, 
TAs OT Prophecy qf the ConsumnuUion of God's Kingdom, Edin. 
1886, pp. 148-147 ; Bevan, Short Comnnentary on Daniel, Camb. 
1892, p. 190 f.; Ewald, History of Israel, London, 1880, vol. v. 
pp. 245, 297. See also ‘ Ohittim* by Kautzsch in Riehm, Hand- 
wdrterbueh, p. 234 ; and by Kneucker in Schenkel, Dibellexicon, 
1616 f. ; and the literature under Cyprus. 

J. Macpherson. 

KNEAD, KNEADING-TROUGH.— See Bread, 
vol. i. p. 317*. 

KNEE, KNEEL [Assyr. birku], in Dn 6 ^ 
Aram, ina, once Dn 6 ® Aram. ; ‘ kneel ’ is 
expressed by vb. in Qal,* 2 Ch 6 ^^, Ps 95® [all], 
cf. Aram. ptep. in Dn 6 ^® and Uiph. 'Hi:?!! used 
in Gn 24^' of causing camels to kneel. The LXX 
and NT terms are ‘ knee,’ and yowrereiv^ 

‘kneel’).—The knees appear repeatedly in Scrip¬ 
ture as a seat of strength, and hence as weakened 
through terror. Job 4^ (‘thou hast confirmed the 
feeble knees’; cf. Is 35®, He 12^^); Ezk (‘all 
knees shall be weak as water’; cf. 2V [Heb.^®]); 
Dn 6 ® (the appearing of the handwriting upon the 
wall so terrified Belshazzar that ‘ his knees smote 
one against another’; cf. Nah 2 ^®). A psalmist 
complains that his knees are weak through fast¬ 
ing, Ps 109®^. Amongst the plagues denounced 
upon disobedience to the Deuteronomic law is this, 

‘ The Lord shall smite thee in the knees . . . with 
a sore boil,’ etc., where the reference appears to be 
to some form of elephantiasis (see Driver, ad loc,). 

Kneeling down to drink (from their hands) was 
the attitude adopted by a portion of Gideon’s 
warriors on the occasion of the famous test, Jg 
7 ». 6 (where see Moore’s note). One of the stages 
in the measurement of the depth of the river which 
Ezekiel saw issuing from the temple was that ‘ the 
waters were to the knees ’ (Ezk 47^). Delilah made 
Samson sleep Jg 16^®; the Shunammite’s 

son sat upon his mother’s knees till ho died, 
2 K 42 ®; cliildren were dandled upon the knees, 
Is 66W. 

Gn 48^® (E), ‘And Joseph brought them out 
from between his knees ’ (v^i? oyp dci« noV m^Vi), is 
not perfectly clear, but the meaning probably is 
that Joseph took his sons away from knees, 

before himself bowing down to receive the bless¬ 
ing (v.^® connects directly with v.‘* in E’s narra¬ 
tive, the intervening vv.^®* being from J). 

In Gn 36® (E) Rachel gives Bilhah to Jacob ‘ that 
she may bear upon my knees’ ('sirVy n!? 0 )); in 
60®® (also E) the children of Machir the son of 
Manasseh were bom upon Joseph’s knees (nj?; 
HQ'i* 'n9"'?y); Job (3^®) asks, ‘ Why did the knees 
receive me?’ ( 0 : 3^9 yi-np). In the first two 

passages at least t there appears to be an allusion 
to the custom of placing newly-bora infants on the 
father’s (or grandfather’s) lap as a token of his 
recognition or adoption of them (cf. Horn. Od, xix. 
401). Rachel thus undertakes to acknowledge 
Bilhah’s children as her own, and Joseph recog¬ 
nizes Machir’s children as his descendants (see 

*The other conjugations have the sense of ‘bless* (Piel), 
‘bless oneself’ {Niph. and Hithp.\ ‘be blessed* (Pual), The 
pass. ptop. Qal l)n;^ also occurs 71 times with the meaning of 
‘blessed.* 

t In Job Dillmann finds nothing more than a placing of 
} the newly-born child on the knee of the midwife or the father, 
! without any symbolical meaning (but see Duhm, ad loc .). 
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Dillni. on all these three passages; also art. Birth 
in vol. i. p. SOO'^; Floss, Das Weih^, ii. 177ff.; 
Stade, ZATWvl (1886), 143ff.). 

Kneeling as an attitude in worship is repeatedly 
mentioned in Scripture, 1 K 8*^=2 Ch 6^* (Solomon 
at dedication of tlie temple); 1 K 19^® (‘the knees 
which have not bowed to Baal* ; cf. Ro IF); Ezr 
9® (Ezra in confessing the iniquity of the foreign 
marriages); Is 46-^ (‘ to me every knee shall bow *; 
cf. Ko 14^^ Ph 2^®, on which last see Lightfoot*s 
note); Dn 6^® (when Daniel prayed three times a 
day); Ac 7®^ (the dying St. Stephen); 9'*® (St. Peter 
before the raising of Dorcas); 20*® (St. Paul pray¬ 
ing with the elders of Ephesus); 21® (a similar 
scene at Tyre); Eph 3^^ (St. Paul’s prayer for the 
‘Ephesians.’). A variation from this attitude is 
found in 1 K 18", where Elijah in praying for rain 
‘put his face between his knees * (v^? ps vjp d^; 1 ). 
'^nie same mental feeling underlies the adoption of 
kneeling in addressing an entreaty to a fellow- 
creature, or in doing homage to a superior, 2 K 1** 
(Ahaziah’s officer in entreating Eliiah to spare his 
life); Mt 17^^ (the father of the epileptic boy came 
kneeling to Jesus [yovvTrerCjv a\rr6v '\); Mk 1" (the 
leper); 10^*^ (the rich young ruler); Mt 27“ (the 
soldiers mocked Jesus by kneeling down before 
Him [•yovwerfida.vm (ffjiTpoadep a^oVf cf. Mk 16'® 
ri64vT€i y6vara Trpo<r€KJjpovv a^<j}]). In Lk 6* Simon 
Peter falls down upon his knees {Tpoaineffeu rots 
ybvaffLv) as he cries, ‘ Depart from me: for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.’ 

For the doubtful ‘ Bow the knee ’ of Gn 41" see 
Abrech. J. a. Selbie. 

KNIFE (3in, nj'rtt!?).—Knives were originally of 
flint or sharp stone (Ex 4“ ni*, Jos 6^*® nb-^o). 

Flint knives have been found in a cave at 
Antelias, near Beirflt, amongst bones and char¬ 
coal ; and also in a calcareous deposit on the old 
roa<l along the sea-coast near the Nahr el-Kelb. 
It is said that flint knives are still used by the 
Bedawin of the Syrian desert. The knives gener¬ 
ally used in Syria are sheath-knives, and are stuck 
in the girdle. They are from 8 to 10 in. long, 
including the liandle. They are used for every 
purpose for which a knife is reqiiired, and are 
formidable weapons. W. Carslaw, 

KNOCK. —See House, vol. ii. p. 435. 

KNOP (a variant of knob and of knap [in knap¬ 
weed], Old English cnaep) is used by our translators 
to render 1. nines kaphtdr^ the spherical ornament 
on the stem and arms of the golden lampstand in 
the tabernacle (Ex 25®®"*® and parll. pass. 37'^'“). 
The Greek translators have the Vulgate 

sphcerulaf Luther Knauf (a kindred word). The 
‘ knops ’ are easily recognizable in the familiar re¬ 
presentation of the later ‘ candlestick ’ on the arch 
of Titus. For their relation to the rest of the 
ornamentation see Tabernacle (sec. dealing with 
the golden candlestick). A similar knop is seen 
on the stem of the chalice which appears on the 
obverse of certain Jewish coins (see Money). 

The same word, kaphtbr, occurs in two other 
passages of the OT, viz. Am 9' (AV * smite the 
lintel of the door,’ marg. ‘chapiter’ [so RV] or 
‘ knop ’), and Zeph 2'^(AV ‘ the upper lintel,’ marg. 

‘ knops or ch^iters ’; the last is the rendering of 
RV). In the former passage the reference is clearly 
to the capitals or cliapiters of the pillars in the 
schismatic temple of j’' at Bethel, in the latter to 
those of the columns in the ruined city of Nineveh. 
The feature common to these capitals and the 
knops of the lampstand was doubtless the circular 
or rather spherical form (cf. the spherical capitals 
of the two pillars Jachin and Boaz, IK 7^'; see 
art. Chapiter). 


2. In our EV ‘ knops * is also the translation 
of an entirely diflerent word pi^koCim^ of 

which the precise signification is still uncertain. 
It is used to describe the ornamentation on the 
cedar lining of the temple walls: ‘ And there was 
cedar in the house within, carved with knops 
(marg. ‘gourds’) and open flowers’ (1 K 6'® RV). 
This must refer to some egg-shaped (cf. Targum, 
in loc.) ornament, carved in Tow relief, perhaps, as 
the margin proposes, the fruit of the citrullus 
colocynthuSf which appears to bear in Hebrew the 
cognate name pakkuah — the ‘wild gourd’ of 2 K 
489 * Two rows of the same ornamentation were 
introduced ‘ under the brim * of the great ‘ molten 
sea’ which stood in the temple court (1 K 7“). In 
this case, however, the knops were not the product 
of the artist’s chisel, but were cast with the sea 
(t6.). See Sea (Brazen). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

KNOWLEDGE. —The word ‘ knowledge ’ is here 
considered, not generally, but only in the ethico- 
religious sense, or so far as there is an approxima¬ 
tion in Scripture to a technical (theological) use of 
it. At the very beginning of the OT the probation 
of man is connected with the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil (Gn 2'’). The view of ‘ knowledge ’ 
underlying this mythical narrative seems to be that 
which is brought out in Wellhausen’s interpreta¬ 
tion {Prolegomena^i p. 316 f.). To know good and 
evil does not mean in Hebrew to have the moral con¬ 
sciousness developed; it means to be intelligent, 

‘ to know what’s what.’ The desire to know is the 
desire to be like God—to possess His secrets, ^ to 
wield His power, and so to be independent of Him. 
But the gratification of this desire, so the moral 
would originally run, always defeats itself. The 
impulse to know, the impulse which creates science 
and civilization, is indulged at a great cost. We 
build Babylon, and become conscious that we have 
lost Eden. That this appreciation of ‘ knowledge,’ 
which pervades the sceptical passages in Ecclesi-, 
astes, underlies the third chapter of Genesis, is not 
to be denied; but neither can wo deny that the 
myth is so treated by tiie writer as to make it 
yield an explanation of the transition in human 
History from innocence to guilt. The eating of 
the forbidden fruit was an act in which man lost 
the knowledge of God and acquired the knowledge 
of sin. 

i. The OT everywhere assumes that there is 
such a thing as the knowledge of God, but it is 
never speculative, and it is never achieved by 
man. God is known because Ho makes Himself 
known, and He makes Himself known in His 
character. Hence the knowledge of God is in the 
OT=true religion ; and as it is of God’s grace that 
He appears from the beginning speaking, com¬ 
manding, active, so as to be known for wliat He 
is, so the reception of this knowledge of God is 
ethically conditioned. The secret (n’lD, lit. friendly 
conversation) of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him (Ps 26'*); the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord are one (Is IF). On the other 
hand, an irreligious man is described as one who 
does not know God; and that though he is the 
priest ministering at the altar (1 S 2'®). The 
moral corruption of the lost days of Israel is 
described by Hosea when he writes, ‘ There is no 
truth, nor loving-kindness, nor knowledge of God 
in the land’ (Hos 4'). The ethical content and 
value of this knowledge are seen also in ch. 6® ‘ I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.’ It is in this 
sense of an experimental acquaintance with God’s 
character, and a life determined by it, that a 

* It has been pointed out (Ldw, Aram. Pylaruisnnamsn, p. 
278) that in the Mishna denotes a ball of yarn (see this 
word and in Levy, Ntuheb. WOrterb. f.w.). 
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universal knowledge of God is made the chief 
blessing of the Messianic age. ‘The earth shall 
be full of the knowledge ot the Lord* (Is IP); 
‘They shall all know me, from the least to the 
greatest* (Jer 31®^). And this again is not because 
men have achieved it by speculative efforts of their 
own; ‘All thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord * {Ib 54^®). Side by side with this practical 
knowledge of God the OT makes room for any 
degree of speculative agnosticism. God is great 
beyond all our thoughts; His ways are unsearch¬ 
able (Job 5®). He is a God who hides Himself 
(Is 46“), and gives no account of His matters. 
But such agnosticism is not a rival of religion, of 
the knowledge of God; it is a part of it. The 
knowledge of God includes a recognition of His 
immensity, and part of man’s worship must always 
be silence (Ps 65^). This is especially brought out 
in the Book of Job. The conception of true 
religion as the knowledge of God is probably the 
true antecedent and parent of some NT expressions 
for which affinities have been sought in the 
phenomena of Gnosticism. John (6^) quotes Is 
64^® (see above); and the key to the emphasis 
which he lays on ‘ knowing * God, or the truth, or 
Jesus Christ, is more likely to be found in such 
passages as are referred to above, than in modes of 
thou^t alien to Christianity. 

ii. In the NT it will be convenient to take the 
different sections apart, (a) In the Gospels Christ 
ajppears first in the character of a teacher, moved 
with compassion for a people left without the 
knowledge of God, excluded from His kingdom 
because the key of knowledge—i.e. knowledge 
itself, the key which should open the door of the 
kingdom—has been taken away by its miardians 
(Lk 11®®). He represents it as the chief privilege 
of His disciples^tliat to them it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 13^®-i7) 
—mysteries which kings and prophets had longed 
to see, but could not. He represents it as His 
own unique distinction that Ho alone has, and can 
communicate, the knowledge of God as the Father, 
in whicli true religion henceforth consists (Mt 
llM-a7). in the OT, it is no abstract 

conception that Jesus wishes to impart; to know 
God as Father is in reality to know tiiat wo are the 
children of God, and in Knowing it to become His 
children. The new knowledge has to give a new 
character to our life, and if there is no trace of 
such a new character it is vain for us to say that 
we know the Father : we are in darkness in spite 
of all God has done to make Himself known. The 
ethical conditions of this knowledge are plainly 
stated in Mt 6®, Jn 7^^; and in Jn 17^ it is identified 
with eternal life, the perfect blessing that the Son 
of God has come to impart. The proper relation to 
God is always conceived by St. John to be involved 
in the true Knowledge of God; to know Him that 
is true and to be in Him that is true are all one. 
It is exactly this sense that the knowledge of God 
has in Hos 4. 6, or in Jer 31: there is no schism 
between the intellectual and the practical for the 
apostle or the prophet; the two are united in the 
integrity of the heart, which* in Scripture is the 
organ oi knowledge. When we read in Jn 8®® ‘ Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free,*^ the freedom spoken of is probably not so 
definite in its application as in many places in St. 
Paul. The idea^ rather is that to be right with 
God puts one right, sets one free, in all other 
relations. 

(6) In St, PauVs writings knowledge appears in 
many aspects, (a) In contrast with the wisdom of 
this world the gospel as a whole is conceived as a 
wisdom of God, which God has revealed in His Son 
and interpreted by His Spirit. There is, indeed, 
or there might have been, a natural knowledge of 


God (Ro 1^®'*, Ac 14”), but a knowledge of God in 
any sense bringing salvation is possible only 
through the reception of God’s Spirit (1 Co 2). 
Such Knowledge every Christian possesses; Christ 
is made to him wisdom (1 Co 1®®), and he is chosen 
in sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth (2 Th 2”). But St. Paul speaks of knowledge 
in another sense. There are degrees of insight 
into the one great truth of God; there are truths 
which are not imparted to babes, but only spoken 
‘ among the perfect’ (1 Co 2®); there is a a 

special spiritual gift, called ‘ the word of know¬ 
ledge* (1 Co 12®), in which the Corinthians were 
rich; and though a x^picr/xa was given to one for 
the good of all, we see that knowledge might be 
the possession of a few, or of a circle, not of the 
whole Church. To judge from 1 Co 2®^* one of the 
subjects with which this higher knowledge was 
concerned was eschatology—‘ all that God has pre¬ 
pared for them that love him.* But it had also 
more directly practical applications. An enlight¬ 
ened conscience in regard to the use of things in¬ 
different was one mode of it. ‘ As touching things 
offered to idols, we know that we all have know¬ 
ledge * (1 Co 8^). Christian intelligence generally 
was sufficiently developed to know that an idol is 
nothing in the world. But in some it was not 
sufficiently developed to know that this mere 
perception of a principle is no adequate guide to 
Christian conduct. It is not by principle merely, 
but by consideration of persons, circumstances, and 
consequences, that a Christian must act; in other 
words, not by knowledge but by love. Knowledge 
in this abstract sense is not without moral peril; 
it inflates the individual, whereas love builds up 
the body of Christ. All through the First Ep. to 
the Corinthians, knowledge as a gift distinguishing 
one Christian from another is suhordinated in this 
way to love (chs. 8. 12. 13. 14). 

(^) When we pass to the Epp. of the Captivity, 
knowledge has quite another position and emphasis. 
The gospel is confronted with a tpiXocrotpla^ which is 
at the same time a ‘vain deceit,* something deter¬ 
mined by human tradition and agi'eeing with ‘ the 
elements of the world,* Jewish or pagan (Col 2®); 
and in opposition to this philosophy, or as it would 
now be called theosophy, the Christian revelation is 
defined and expanded as the true wisdom of God. As 
a formal indication of the extent to which the gospel 
is here put under the point of view of ‘ knowledge,* 
Holtzmann {NT Theologie, ii. 237) quotes the fol¬ 
lowing list of words from the Ep. to the Ephesians ; 
dKoCeiv, d\'i^0eia, dXrjde^eLVf diroKdXvrJ/it, diroKaX&irriiv, 
diroKptfTrTeir, &(l>pu)v, yLvuxrKeir, yvQiXis, didacrKaXla^ 
diddffKeiv, eldtuaiy iirLyivdarKeiv, MyvcMris, fMLvddvciVy 
fivor-Hipiovy ro€iy, voCy, irXdvfiy aKorl^effdaiy aK&rofy (ro0la, 
(ro<p6s, <T(fV€(n$y awdyai, <f>apepovcrdaiy 0ws, This 

knowledge centres in Christ. He is the mystery 
of God, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledp hidden away (Col 2^). All the 
questions which man has to ask in the sphere of 
relimon—questions as to the origination of the 
world, its natural unity, the place in it of the 
human race; questions as to the relation of 
humanly to God, its sin, reconciliation, and glory 
—must find their answer in Him. The doctrine of 
Christ in these ij^istles is expanded into a Christian 
interpretation of the world, and this is the object 
of Christian knowledge. It is not to be the 
property of a class. ^ St. Paul warns every man and 
teaches every man in every wisdom, that he may 
present every man perfect in Christ (Col 1®®). As 
in the earlier Epistles, there is a ceHain eschato¬ 
logical reference in the knowledge or wisdom which 
is so emphasized here ; Christ is conceived among 
the Gentiles as *the hope of glory * (Col I®’), and St 
Paul prays that the Ephesians may have the eyes 
of their hearts enlightened to know what is ‘ the 
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of hU calling t and what the riches of the rJoJT 
of his inheritance in the saints* (Eph P®). ouch 
inward illumination indeed is the aim of the 
letters ; they can be summed up (Weiss, NT TheoL 
p. 428) in the prayer ‘ that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, may give unto 
you a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him ’ (Eph In this last passage 
knowledge is ivlyviociSf a word which as opposed 
to Tvwo-is denotes full or further knowledge, and 
which, though frequent in St. Paul, is used besides 
only in lie and 2 P. According to Cremer, it is 
always used of a knowledge which has the strongest 
influence on the religious life; it is combined with 
such expressions as roD OeoGj dXrjOelai, toO vloD toG 
0eoGf toG fivarriplov toG 0eoO, roO OtXiifJM.TOi roG deoGt 
roG Kvp. ijfiu)u 'I. X. It does not therefore suggest 
an abstractly intellectual view of Christianity—a 
theology, so to speak, as distinct from a religion; 
just as in the OT and in St. John, knowledge 
includes the spiritual and moral relation to its 
object,which answers to the nature of that object. 
Tnith as truth is in Jesus is not only to be believed 
and known but done by the Christian (1 Jn 1 ®). 
What St. Paul calls ij 4vlyv(ji)(ris toG deoG is not only 
a deeper comprehension of the Christian revelation 
in itself, but a deeper insight into its practical 
signiiicance and obligations. 

( 7 ) In the Pastoral Epistles Christianity is con¬ 
ceived as a teaching or doctrine {Stdaa-KaXla) more 
definitely than in any other part of the NT. 
Christians are those wlio have repented and come 
to the knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2 ^ 4®). Td 
oppose the gospel is to resist the truth (2 Ti 3®). 
But though the truth can be stated by itself, it is 
always of moral import. It is the truth * which is 
according to godliness * (Tit P), a 5i6a<rKaXla xaX'j 
and Gyialvovaa. When men abandon it or reject it, 
it is from some moral unsoundness; they turn 
from the truth, and with itching ears heap up 
teachers ‘according to their own lusts.’ The 
‘knowledge falsely so called’ (1 Ti 6 ^^), whether 
the dvTiO^iTeis justifies a reference to Marcion or 
not, is conceived as a morbid phenomenon opposed 
to the morally wholesome teacning of Christianity, 
and whoever is misled by it ‘ errs concerning the 
faith ’—his religious life misses the mark. 

(c) In the other books of the NT knowledge is not 
a characteristic conception. In 2 P it has a certain 
prominence (P'* 2^ 3^®), in a sense more akin to 
that which it bears in the Pastorals than else¬ 
where ; the iirlyptacTL^ or full knowledge of God, or 
of Jesus our Lord, is saving knowledge. We grow 
in it as we grow in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; the two processes of growth are one. It 
is morally efficacious for our deliverance from the 
pollutions of the world. In the Ep. to the Hebrews 
ypC^ais does not occur at all, and Myvicais only in 10 ^ 
(cf. Tit P, 1 Ti 2 ^ 4®). But the whole Epistle may 
be regpded as a specimen of a particular kind 
of Christian yvu>ffis. It recognizes the distinction 
between a less and more perfect apprehension of 
Christianity ( 6 “^’^* 6 ^®^*), and the writer exhibits his 
own ‘ knowledge * in that interpretation of the OT 
which makes its institutions and characters typical | 
of Christ. This typological yvutrit is quite dmerent 
from the ivlyvuxris of the mystery of God, even 
Christ, which we find in the Pastoral Epistles; 
yet as a mode of representing the organic unity of 
the NT and the OT it may also contribute to a 
Christian philosophy. And some such thing—not 
in the sense of a speculation a •priori^ without 
ethical inspiration, but in the sense of an expres¬ 
sion and interpretation of Christian faith, wnich 
shall be pervaded throughout by the spirituaJ virtue 
of that faith—seems to be set oefore us by the NT 
writers as the ideal of ‘ knowledge.’ 

J. Denney. 


KOA (yv; ‘T^oue B, Aoud A, Koue Q ; Targ. 'njnp j 
Syr. ; Aq. Kopv<paiov ; Vulg. principes), — In 

Ezk 23*“ ‘ the children of Babylon and all the Chal- 
dseans, Pekod, and Slioa* (yw), and ^oa\ all the chil¬ 
dren of Asshur with them,’—most probably the con¬ 
tracted form of Jffuti, the name of a people 

(also called Gutium, Guti), often mentioned m the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, whose home was to the N. 
of Babylon, in the mountainous district between 
the upper Adhem and the DijUlU (see the map in 
Del. Paradies ; KA J® ad loc.). * The following are 
the grounds for this conclusion. The inscriptions 
imeak often of a country Su-Sdin, Sudium, or 
^uti; and as Ezk names together Pekod (also 
JerSO^i) and Shoa\ so Sargon (Khors. inscr. 1. 19: 
KIB ii. 56 ; cf. 11. 82,123,135 f.) mentions together 
among his conquests Pukudu and Suti ; elsewhere, 
moreover, in the inscriptions, the shorter form Su 
is found for Su-Sdint Su-tium : on these rounds, 
therefore, it is probable that the Shoa of Ezk are 
the Suti of the inscriptions (S.E. of j(^utu, in the 
direction of Elam). Further, as Ezk. couples to¬ 
gether Shoa> and Ifoa\ so the mscriptions often 
couple together Su-Sdin or Suti with ^utu : f a 
presumption thus arises that as Shoa corresponds 
t 6 Suti or Sutu, so Kod corresponds to ^utu, the 
only link in the complete proof that is missing 
being the fact that (acr^ordiqg to Del.) the shorter 
form (corresponding to Su) is not known to 
occur in the inscriptions. Nevertheless, the identi¬ 
fication is a very probable one; and if, as Hil- 
precht’s discoveries appear to have shown,t the 
Chebar was ‘ a large navigable canal nep Nippur,’ 
Ezekiel would not, speaking comparatively, nave 
been far distant from any of the three peoples 
named in this verse. Both Sutu and l^utu are, as 
Winckler {Alttest. Unterss, 1892, 178) remarks, the 
standing foes of Assyria: the words in Ezk. ‘ all 
the children of Asshur,’ are not, however, neces¬ 
sarily in apposition with these two names. § 

Gcs. {Thes.) defends the appellative sense prin^ 
cipes; but his etymology, though ingenious, must 
be owned to be far-fetched and improbable. See, 
further, Schrader, KAT^ ad loc.; and especially 
Delitzsch, Paradies^ pp. 234-6; and cf. art. KiR in 
the present volume. S. 11. Driver. 

KOHATH (nnp) is known to us only from P and 
the Chronicler. According to these writers, he was 
the second of the three sons of I^evi (Ex 6 ^®, Nu 
3 ^’, 1 Ch 6 ^*^® 23®). He had four sons, Amram, 
Izhar, Hebron, and Uzziel (Ex 6 *®, Nu 3^“, 1 Ch 
02.18 2312 ), and lived to the age of 133 years (Ex fii®). 
In 1 Ch 6 “ Araminadab is said to be the son of 
Kohath, but this is probably a clerical error for 
Izhar (cf. 6 ®®). His sister was Jochebed, the aunt 
and wife of Amram, and the mother of Moses 
(Ex 6 *^, Nu 26®®). For the rebellion of his grandson 
Korah (Nu 16) see KORAH. Nothing further is 
related of K. personally, but we have fuller par¬ 
ticulars of the fortunes of his descendants. Tneir 
history falls into three periods—(1) the wilderness 
wanderings and the settlement in Canaan, ( 2 ) the 
monarchy, (3) the period after the Exile. 

[ 1 . At the time of the census taken by Moses 

in the wilderness of Sinai the Kohathites were 

♦ Or acc. to Winckler (Unterss. zur altor. Gesich. 181), like the 
Suti. a nomadic tribe of the Mesopotamian plains. 

t Of. KIB i. p. 6, where the * widespread Kuti ’ and the * Suti * 
are named in successive lines among the tnbes Bu^ufi[ated by 
Ramm&n-nir&ri i. (c. 1326 b.o.). So Sargon, l.e. (KJB li. 65), 
mentions Gutium. three lines before Pukudu and Suti. 

t Bab. Kxped. pf the Univ. of Pennsylv. ix. (1898), p. 28; cl. 
PEFSt. Jan. 1898, p. 66. 

I Winckler (with Bredenkamp and Klostermann) would read 
jnp for Tp (with as pr. name) in Is 22». This is favoured 
also by W. Max Muller (in art. Km above); but the two names 
are difficult to harmonize with ip"ipD, except by giving this verb 
arbitrary meanings like * surround * or * stir up.’ 
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divided into four families, the Amramites, the 
lEharites, the Hebronites, and the Uzzielites 
(Nu 3*^). The whole number of males from a 
month old was 8600 (3“), and between 30 and 50 
years of age 2760 (42* *• Their position in the 

camp was on the side of the tabernacle southward 
(3®), and their chief at this time was Elizaphan 
the son of Uzziel (3^). The office assigned to them 
by P during the wilderness wanderings was the 
carrying of the sanctuary and its furniture, after it 
had been prepared for travel by Aaron and his 
sons (3^^ 10*^). In this respect the Kohathites, 

the family of Aaron, had a more honourable office 
than that given to the descendants of Gershon the 
elder brother, and they consequently precede the 
Gershonites in Nu 4, Jos 21,1 Ch 6.15,2 Ch 29^^. In 
consequence of the greater holiness of their burden 
they carried it upon their shoulders (Nu 7*), in con¬ 
trast to the Gershonites and Merarites, to whom 
waggons and oxen were given {V- ®). The Koha¬ 
thites are also mentioned at the time of the census 
taken by Moses and Eleazar in the plains of Moab 
by the Jordan, when the whole number of Levites 
was 23,(XK) (26”). 

At the allotment of Levitical cities by Joshua 
and Eleazar after the settlement in Pal., thirteen 
cities out of the territories of Judah, Simeon, and 
Benjamin were assigned to the Kohathite descend¬ 
ants of Aaron (Jos [P]=l Ch and 

ten others out of the territories of Ephraim, Dan, 
and Western Manasseh to tlie rest of the Kohathites 
(Jos 21«* *>•*» [P]= 1 Ch 6”- 

2 . In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we have several references to the 
Kohathites. The Kohathite family of Heman, 
together with the Gershonite family of Asaph and | 
the Merarite family of Ethan or Jeduthun, were, 
acc. to this writer, specially set apart to administer 
the temple music (cf. 1 Ch 6*^'” 16^^* ** 25^*’^, and see 
Heman). In accordance with this, at the bringing 
up of the ark into Jerus., of the large number of 
Kohathites who are said to have been present 
(1 Ch 15®* ®*®-^®), Heman and certain others took 
part in the music (15^^*^®). Descendants of the 
lour Kohathite families are mentioned as * heads 
of the fathers* houses* when David divided the 
Levites into courses (1 Ch 23^®'®), and in 1 Ch 26'* 

the particular offices held by descendants of the 
first three families are given in detail. Kohathites 
are spoken of as taking part in the temple ser¬ 
vices in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20^®), and as 
co-operating with the other Levites in cleansing 
the temple under Hezekiah (29^®-**). 

3. In the period after the Exile we find very few 
traces of the Kohathite family. The Berechiah, 
son of Asa, son of Elkanah, mentioned in 1 Ch 9^®, 
was probably a Kohathite. So also were the 
‘children of Shallum’ who accompanied Zerub- 
babel (Ezr 2«; cf. 1 Ch 9i’*w, Neh 12®, in last 
Meshullam). 

The Kohathites (’nnsn; in Nu 10®^ 1 Ch 20® 
D’prripn) are mentioned Nu 3®’* 4®* ®®* ” 10®^ 26®’, 

Jos 2D* 1 Ch 6®®* ®® 9®®, 2 Ch 20® 29®. Also called 

‘ the sons of Kohath,* Ex 6®, Nu 3®* ®* 4®* <* ® W 7®, 

1 Ch 6®* ®* ®®* ®^* ®®* 15® 23®, or ‘ the children of 

Kohath,* Jos 21®* ®® (®)* **. For their history see 
above. W. C. Allen. 

KOHBLETH.— See Ecclesiastes. 

KOLAIAH (n;^’ip). 1. The father of a false 

prophet ncuned Ahab, Jer 29®^ [Gr. 36®^; vlbv 
KovXioO only in Q“»]. 2. The name of a Benjamite 
family which settled in Jerusalem after the Cap¬ 
tivity, Neh 11 ’; B Ko6to, A KwXeid. 

KONJS (Kufpd, Jth 4*).—So B calls an unknown 
town of Palestine. But K reads KoiXd (as A in 


Jth 16^ for XwXd); A has Kwi^as. Some MSS 
read k^lms, whence AV ‘ the villages.* 

F. C. Pouter. 

KOPH (p).—The nineteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 19th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
thm Dictionary by 

KORAH, DATHAN, ABIRAM (m)?, dt5I<).~ 

Most readers of the Eng. Bible are familiar with 
the story of Korah’s rebellion, and of the terrible 
fate that overtook him and his followers. When 
we turn, however, to the record of these events 
(Nu 16), it is by no means easy to reduce it to a 
consistent or continuous narrative. The thread of 
the story is strangely broken, and we encounter 
remarkable repetitions (vv.®*®*®). Here, as in 
many other cases, we are helped by the labours of 
those critics who have analyzed -the contents of 
the Hexateuch. 

There is reason to believe that three strata are 
present in the composition of Nu 16 and 17. This 
conclusion, which nad been previously reached by 
various critics, was first placed on a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory basis by Kuenen {ThT (1878), p. 139 tf.), 
whose analysis has been substantially accepted by 
critics of such different schools as Bauaissin, Comill, 
Dillmann, Driver, Robertson Smith, and Well- 
hausen. Of the three narratives, the first two were 
originally quite independent of one another, while 
the third works over the material from the stand- 
])oint of a later age than that of the second writer. 

I. We have a narrative from the well-known source JE, 

which has suffered very sli^t mutilation at the hands of the 
final redactor. It tolls how Dathan and Abiram, descendants of 
Reuben, the oldest of Jacob’s sons, rose against ifetss, because 
they wore Jealous of the authority he claimed, and were dis¬ 
appointed with the results of his leadership. On being informed 
or their murmurings, Moses cited them to appear before him; 
but they refused to obey the summons, and repeated to his 
messengers their complaints (Nu Moses, m anger(v.l8), 

went to their tents in company with the elders of Israel, and 
solemnly warned the people to withdraw from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dathan and Abiram, who, with all their households, 
were then swallowed up by the earth (w.28*84). ‘This is a 
rebellion of laymen against the civil authority claimed by 
Moses' (Driver). 

II. The author of the priestly narrative (P) relates quite a 
different story. Korah, at the head of 250 princes of the con¬ 
gregation, instigates a rebellion against Moses and Aaron^ in 
the interests of the people at lo/rge against the tribe of Levi. 

‘ All the congregation are holy,’ says K. (v.8), and as much en¬ 
titled as the Levites to discharpe religious functions. Moses 
invites them to put the matter to the proof by coming on the 
following day with their censers to offer incense. They accept 
the challenge (vv.^8. 18 ), and, in the act of offering, they are con¬ 
sumed by fire from the Lord (v.8Sl Their fate provokes the 
people, who murmur that Moses ana Aaron bad killed the people 
of the Lord (v.«). A plague breaks out in conseemenoe, which 
is only stayed by the atoning offering of Aaron (v.«), The story 
of ch. 17 is the sequel, and comes from the same source, P. The 
blossoming of Aaron’s rod is meant to establish, not his rights 
in op}X>sitlon to those of other Levites, but to establish the 
prerogative of the tribe ^ Levi u represented by Aaron, in 
opposition to fAs other trioee as represented by their respective 
princes. Here, again, we have a rebellion of laymen^ but 
directed this time against the ecclesiastical authonty claimed 
by the tribe of Levi. 

HI. Another writer of the priestly school, whom we may 
designate, with Oomill, P*, worked up the narrative at a later 

S ariod. In his version of the story, K., at the head of 260 
evites, opposes, in the Interest of the tribe of Levi, the monopoly 
of the priesthood claimed by Aaron (w.s-ii). The test propel 
by Moses is the same as in the second narrative (w.io-17, which 
are a repetition of vv.«* 7), and P’s account of the fate of the 
rebels is adopted (v.S0) without change. From the hand of the 
latest writer come also w.88-40, which relate how the censers of 
the 250 were made into a covering for the altar, to be a memorial 
of the fate of the rebels. 

It is evident that the two priestly narratives have quite 
different aims. In P there is no opposition between Levites and 
priests, but between non-Levites and Levites, whereas in P» 
there is a sharp distinction between the tribe of Levi and the 
family of Aaron. (Note especially v.*o, where the moral of P*’s 
narrative is thus given, * that no stranger which is not of the 
seed of Aaron come near to bum Incense before the Lord, that he 
be not as K. and as his company ’X On the other hand, it is not 
quite certain whether, according to the original narrative of P, 
even K. himself was a Levite, for the wor^ in v.i * the son of 
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Ithar, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi,’ mav well come from 
the hwd of the redactor. But in any case it is clear enoug^h 
that an his 260 followers were not Levites; a conclusion which is 
confirmed, if confirmation were necessary, by Nu 27^, where the 
daughters of Zelophehad plead that their father had no part in 
the rebellion of Korah. As Zelophehad belonged to the tribe 
of Mfmassehj this plea need not have been offered if all K.’s 
foUowers had been Levites. 

The differences between JE and P, and the original independ¬ 
ence of their narratives, are equally apparent. JE knows only 
Dathan and Abiram, P knows only Korah; and, accordingly, 
the author of Dt 11*, who is acquainted with the Jahwistio 
but not with the Priestly document, mentions only Dathan and 
Abiram. 

The analysis of the two chapters may bo given os follows 
(practically after Driver) 

JE 16lb-2^ l*-!®- 25 28. 27b-84. 
p 16 l». 2b-7a. 18-24. 27a. 82b. 88. 41-60. ch. 17. 
px 157b-ll. 16-17. 86-40, 

The composite character of the narrative is borne out by the 
separation, after Ifii, of the two parties, Dathan and Abiram on 
the one hand, Korah and his couipany on the other. They act 
separately fcf. vv.8-4with vv.i2-ifl); they are addressed separately 
(cf. w.5*7 with vv.26. 26 ); they are punished separately and differ¬ 
ently (cf. V.81 with V.86). 

Traces of the welding process by which the narrative has 
assumed the conmaratlve smoothness of Its present form may 
be detected in v.Td (*ye sons of Levi'), and in v.82b (‘and aU the 
men that appertained unto Korah, and all their goo^’). 

It cannot be over-emphasized that all the in¬ 
dications in the narrative point to the above 
result, and that literary differences combine with 
differences of agents and of motives to establish 
three distinct elements in the composition. ‘Of 
course in itself a difference of motive is no ground 
for supposing that the narrative in which it appears 
is of composite authorship j that inference follows 
solely from the manner in which the difference is 
introduced ... In itself an alliance between an 
ecclesiastical and a civil party is perfectly intelli¬ 
gible ; but the literary analysis shows Nu 10 to be 
composite; and when the component parts have 
been separated into two groups, it is found that 
the actors in one group represent ecclesiastical 
interests, while they represent civil interests in 
the other. Such a coincidence cannot he accidental; 
the differences of person and motive (though they 
might have been combined in such a manner a.s to 
arouse no suspicion whatever that the narrative 
was composite) so coincide with literary differences 
as to corroborate the conclusion to which these 
point * (Driver, LOT^^ App. 523 f. [cf. • p. 65]). 

We have thus disentangled three distinct narra¬ 
tives, of which the last two are memorials of the 
struggles that took place, and of the various .stages 
that were passed through before the prerogatives 
of Levi were admittea by the other tribes, and 
those of the house of Aaron by the other Levitical 
families. At whatever date we place these last 


results, we may he certain that they were not 
reached without fierce opposition. 

One or two remarks have still to he made on the 
text of Nu 16. In v.^ njsni for which the LXX 
offers i\d\7)<r€v, and which AV and RV both render 
‘took men' (supplying the last word), can scarcely be 
the correct reding. There is probably a copyist’s 
error also in ‘ and On the son of Peleth.* 

There is no mention of On in the subsequent narra¬ 
tive, nor does his name occur anywhere else in the 
OT. For Feleth we should doubtless read, as in 
Ex 6^* etc., FallUf and perhaps, as Graf suggests, v.^^ 
should run thus : 

In w.^ and ^ Wellhausen and Driver agree in 
holding that the original reading was probably 
‘ tabernacle of J".’ 

LnrKRATDTiH.—Driver, LOT* 69 ff., App. 628 f. [*, 63 ff.); Graf, 
Geach. B. d. AT, 89ff.; Baudissin, Ges. d. AT Priest. 86n.; 
WeUh. Comp. 106, 839; Ucurs, AT, ui. 84, 454; W. B. Smith, 
OTJC^ 402; Kuenen, ThT xii. (1878), m 139ff.. Hex. 95, 834; 
Oort and Hooykoas, Bible for Young People, Iv. 242; Oornill, 
Eivdeit.^ 69f.; Kittcl, Hist, of Hebrews, 1. 219. 

2 . Korah, a son of Esau (Gn 36®). 3. A ‘ duke ’ of 
Edom (Gn 36^®). 4. A son of Hebron (1 Ch 2'**). 

J. A. Selbib. 

KORAHITES ( ^IP), or SONS OF KORAH (M? 

m)?); AV has in Nu 26®* Korathites, and in Ex 6®*, 
1 Ch 12® 26\ 2 Ch 20^* Korhltes. — The inference 
from Nu 16®^ that the whole family of Korah 
perished along with their head, is checked by a 
note in 26“ to the effect that the ‘sons of Korah 
died not.’ This explanation was called for in view 
of the fact that a well-known guild connected with 
the second temple traced their descent to Korah. 
At one time the ‘ sons of K.’ appear to have con¬ 
stituted one of the two great temple choirs, the 
Asaphites composing the other (see Asaph). We 
have two groups of Pss (42-49and 84.85.87.88) whose 
superscription m]? shows that they were taken 
from what was once the hymn-book of the Korahite 
choir. The musical service of the temple had been 
remodelled by the time of the Chronicler, when 
three guilds (Heman, Asaph, Ethan) had replaced 
the original two (Asaph, Korah). The Korahites 
have now become a guild of door-keepers (1 Ch 9^* 
26“ ^®etc.), although a reminiscence oi their former 
functions as singers is found in 2 Ch 20^® (W. R. 
Smith, 205n.). J. A. Selbik. 

KORE. — 1. (Ml)?) The eponym of a Korahite guild 
of door-keepers, 1 Ch 9’®. 2. («i'<p) Son of Imnah, 

a Levite in the time of Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31^*. 

KUSHA1AH.---See Kishl 
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L.—1. This symbol was proposed by de Lagarde 
{Genesis grasce^ 1868, p. 12) to denote the illumin¬ 
ated Purple Manuscript of the Greek Genesis at 
Vienna, one of the chief specimens of Christian 
book-illumination. The manuscript is designated 
VI by Holmes, and the text has been edited by 
him trom a copv of Alter, 1796, in a publication 
preparatory to the great Oxford Septuagint (title: 
Honorabiht et admodum reverendof Snute Bar- 
ringtoUf LL,D, Episcopo Dunelmensit Epistola^ 
complexa Gjsnesin, ex codice purpureo-argenteo 
Ccesareo - Vindobonensi exprcssam ; et Testamenti 
Veteris Grcecif versionis septuaginta-viralis^ cum 
variis lectionibus denuo edendit Specimen, Dedit 
Jiobertus Holmes^ S,T,P, Oxonii, mdccxcv fol.). 
It is a parallel to the famous Codex Cottonianus 
Geneseos in the British Museum, and has not been 
used by Swete for his edition of the Greek OT 
(vol. i. 2nd ed. 1895),* because at that time it was 
not yet published in full facsimile. This has been 
done since in the splendid work. Die Wiener 
Genesis herausgegeben von Wilhelm Hitter von 
Hartel und Franz Wickhoff, Beilage zum xv. 
und xvi. Bande des Jahrbu^es der Kunsthistori- 
schen Sammhingen des Allerhochsten Kaiser- 
hauses. Mit62Lichtdrucktalfeln,etc. Wien(Prag, 
Leipzig), F. Tempsky, 1895 fol. (the Greek text m 
transcription, pp. 102-125). An exhaustive mono- 
paph on the pictures of the MS has recently 
been published by a pupil of Prof. V. Schultze of 
Greifswald, Willy Ludtke, Untersuchungen zu den 
Miniaturen der Wie?ier Genesis (Inaugural Dis¬ 
sertation, Greifswald, 1897, 50 pp.). Ludtke con¬ 
siders the volume as the first known manuscript of 
the Bible in which pictures are connected with the 
text, the first illustrated book of Bible story, and 
is inclined to assign it to the latter half of the 6 th 
cent. E. M. Thompson {Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Palceographyt 1893, p. 154) makes it prob¬ 
ably of the latter half of the 6 th cent.; Kenyon, 
of the 5th or 6 th cent. The text is sometimes 
abbreviated, and several passages are very difficult 
to read ; the MS is therefore less important for the 
textual criticism of the Greek OT; but it is a monu¬ 
ment of the first rank in the history of Christian 
art. Attaclied to the codex are two leaves from 
the purple MS of the New Testament, called N. 

2. In the criticism of the NT the symbol L is 
used to designate the Codex RegiuSt a manuscript 
of the Greek Gospels preserved in the National 
Library of Paris, now numbered 62. It was known 
already to Stephen, who called it 17 , as is stated in 
the volume by a later hand, ‘lioberto Stephano 
Scrivener {Introduction to the NT, 4 th ed. (1894) 
p. 138) overlooked this and misunderstood, there¬ 
fore, this entry when he wrote, ‘it was even 
then in the Koyal Library, although “Roberto 
Stephano” is marked in the volume.* Griesbach 
rated the MS very high : Tischendorf published it 
in full in his Monumenta sacra inedita^ 1846. It 
is ascribed to the 8 th cent., and was for a long 
time unique, as giving two alternative endings to 
the Gospel of Mark, namely—besides and before 
the received one, which is introduced by the head¬ 
ing iiTTiv bk Kal raCra tpepbfxeva perh rb* i<f>oBoOvTo ydp, 
a shorter ending, printed hy Westcott-Hort after 
the one just mentioned. This wretched supple¬ 
ment, as Scrivener styles it, is separated in this 
MS from the words of the text {i(popovvTo ydp) by 
an ornamented line, and introduced by the nead^ 

* Its readings will find a place In the Apparatus of the laiver 
edition, which is now being prepared by Brooke and M*Lean. 
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ing <p4peral irov Kal raOra. Recently it has been 
found in several Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ethiopic 
documents, the nearest ally to L being a manu¬ 
script on Mount Sinai (A^*), ascribed to the 7th 
cent. The latter has the subscription ebayyiXiop 
Kard IMidpKov immediately after itpofiodvro ydp ; then 
follows the shorter supplement (whether intro¬ 
duced by the same formula as in L is not certain, 
the MS Wng defective at that place) with slight 
variations {om, Kal before adds duM after 

(Turrjjpla); after this comes (crrip di Kal raCra etc. 
On the questions connected with the end of St. 
Mark see the monograph of Dean Burgon (1871); 
P. Martin, Introduction d la critique textuelle du 
NT, Partie pratique, tome ii. (1884); Westcott- 
Hort, NT, App. 28-61, with the additional notes to 

g ). 38 and 61 on p. 142 of the reprint of 1896 ; J. R. 

arris, ‘On the alternative ending of St. Mark’s 
Gospel,* Journ. of Biblical Literature {\9^^), pp. 96- 
103; H. B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. 
Mark (1898), p. xcvilf.; Th. Zahn, Einleitung in 
dets Neue Testament (1899), ii. pp. 227-235, 237- 
240. The shorter ending had its origin probably 
in Egypt; there also L seems to have been written. 
On the third leaf of the MS is a note by a later 
hand, which might show where the MS was beWe 
it came to Europe, if it could be read and inter¬ 
preted with certainty (a Georgios rod AidaKb^Ltri 
left some MSS e/s roOiudpyov rod ITat^Xou rb baTrlriov), 
Facsimiles are to be found in Tischendorf, plate 
i. n. 7, plate iii. n. 7; Scrivener, plate ix. n. 21; P. 
Martin, Deserwtion technique des manuscrits grec^ 
relatifs au NT conservdes dans les hiblioth^ques de 
Paris (1884), plate 1. Eb. Nestle. 

I LAADAH ('i^yl?).—A Judahite, the ‘father* of 
Mareshah, 1 Ch 4'^i (B Madd^, A Aa5d). 

LABAN (p5>, Aa^dv). —1. Son of Bethuel (Gn 28®), 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham’s brother {22^* ** 24’-''*, 
—in 29® ‘ son *=grandson), and brother of Rebekah 
(24^; 25“), uncle of Jacob on his mother’s side 
(27"; 28^), and (after his marriage with Leah) his 
father-in-law as well. When Abraham and Lot 
migrated from ^aran (on the Belikh, a tributary 
of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia) into Canaan 
(Gn 12^* ®), Nahor remained behind in ^aran ; here 
his family ctow up around him {22 ^-^; the names, 
except in tlie cases of Bethuel and Rebekah, are, 
however, those of tribes) ; and I^Iaran (cf. 2B*), 
though the identification is not made expressly, 
is, there can be no doubt, the ‘ city of Nahor * (24^®), 
to which Abraham’s servant took his way, when 
sent by his master to find a wife for Isaac from 
the land of his nativity. Laban’s home (Gn 24^'') 
was in ‘Aram (AV Syria) of the two rivers* (the 
Euphrates, in its upper course, and the Pabor): 
and so, like his father Bethuel (26“ 28®), he is called 
specifically the * Aramsean * (AV Syrian), 26*® 31“®* ** 
(cf. of Jacob, Dt 26®). It is in connexion with the 
negotiations for Rebekah’s hand that we first read 
of Laban. He is evidently the moving spirit in 
his father’s house. He comes forward to receive 
Abraham’s servant, listens to what he has to say, 
and takes the lead in the subsequent negotiations 
(24*®-*®* *®* ®*^* ®®). It is no doubt true that in the 
East (cf. Gn 34^^* **, Ca 8*) a girl’s brothers have 
a prominent voice in the disposal of their 
sister’s hand; but, independently of this, TA ban 
seems clearly to throw his father Bethuel into 
the back^ound. It has been observed that Laban 
already dlsplaya the grasping disposition which was 
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manifested more fully afterwards in his dealings with 
Ja(^b: he is attracted by the ring and bracelets 
which Abraham’s servant had given his sister (24*®). 

What we read about Laban subsequently relates 
exclusively to his dealings with Jacob (29'®-31®®). 
These have been described so fully in the art. 
Jacob (vol. ii. pp. 628-9, 533) that an outline will 
be sufficient here. Laban must now be pictured as 
quite an old man. Jacob, sent by his mother to 
her brother, arrives at IJaran, and quickly finds 
his uncle’s house (29^‘^*). He remains with him a 
month (29^^); at the end of which time Laban, no 
doubt discovering that his services as a shepherd 
are likely to prove valuable to him, asks him on 
what terms he will remain with him. He replies 
that he will serve him 7 years for his younger 
daughter Kachel. At the end of the 7 years Laban, 
by a ruse, passes off upon him his elder daughter 
Leah; and only permits him to have Kachel as 
well, on condition that ho serves him for 7 years 
more (29^®’^). At the end of the second 7 years 
Jacob is anxious to return home; but Laban, 
reluctant to part with a profitable servant, invites 
him, >vith a show of disinterestedness, to name the 
terms on which he will continue in his service 
(30^’^). Jacob thereupon proposes an arrangement 
by which, ostensibly, he will gain little or nothing, 
and with which, therefore, Laban immediately closes, 
but which, it soon appears, his son-in-law knows 
how to turn to his own advantage (30^*^). Laban, 
envious of Jacob’s increasing prosperity, now shows 
ill-will towards him ; his sons (mentioned also in 
30*®) complain that Jacob has taken away all their 
father’s possessions: accordingly Jacob, after con¬ 
sulting with his wives (who both agree that their 
father has shown them no real aft'ection, 31*^* ^®),* 
takes flight, accompanied by his family and their 
belongings (3H**^). His father-in-law, considering 
that he has some kind of claim on the services ana 
belongings of his son-in law, and vexed besides at 
the loss of the teraphim (wliich Rachel had stolen), 
starts in pursuit. On the way, apparently on the 
night before he came up with Jacoo, ‘as it an evil 
conscience preyed secret^ upon him ’ (Ewald, Hist. 
i. 366), he is warned in a dream not to proceed 
against Jacob too violently (31^). Overtaking 
the fugitives on the borders of Gilead, Laban 
remonstrates with Jacob on liis ungrateful treat¬ 
ment of him, and especially for having carried 
away his daughters secretly, which was both an 
affront to them (31^’^')> and an iniury to his own 
feelings (31^). Jacob, in reply, declares that he 
was airaid, if he told Laban, that he would retain 
his daughters by force ; and then, after the incident 
\dth the teraphim (in which Laban is outwitted by 
his own daughter), he goes on to remind him of 
the long years which he has spent ungrudgingly in 
his service, and of the rejieated attempts that 
Laban had made (SH^*) to deprive him of his lawful 
earnings (31*^-^). Laban, conscious of the truth 
in Jacob’s reproaches, makes no attempt to reply : 
he contents himself with protesting that everytuing 
which Jacob has is really his ; and then seeks to 
close the dispute by representing himself as con¬ 
cerned for his daughters^ welfare. Accordingly he 
proposes a covenant, the terms of which are—(1) that 
Jacob wUl in no way ill-treat his daughters; (2) that 
neither he nor J acob will pass the boundary, marked 
by a heap of stones then thrown up, with hostile 
intent towards the other (see, further, on the object 
of this ‘ covenant,’ above, ii. p. 629). The covenant 
having been solemnly ratified by both parties, Laban 
returns home, and is not mentioned again (31^*®®). 
The character of Laban is not an amiable one. 

* ‘ And hath also quite devoured our money,' i.e, the price 
paid for us by our husband, the gains accruing to Laban from 
Jacob's 14 years' service, some part of which he would. If i 
generous, have naturally allowed his daughters. i 


His sister and daughters all show duplicity and 
acquisitiveness ; ana Laban displays an exaggera¬ 
tion of the same qualities. His leading motive 
is evidently self-interest; and he is not particular 
in the choice of means for securing his ends. The 
ruse by which he passes off Leah upon his nephew 
instead of Rachel, is an unpardonable piece of 
deceit. In his subsequent dealings with his son-in- 
law, he does not treat him equitably. It is ad¬ 
mitted by him, expressly in J (30*^), and by impli¬ 
cation in E,—for the statements in 31*®'^, cf. v.®, 
pass unchallenged,—that Jacob is a good servant; 
but Laban semes to make out of him more than 
fair profits. In 30**'" he betrays his grasping 
disposition by closing with an arrangement which, 
if carried out fairly, could not but have proved an 
inequitable one for Jacob, and in which, therefore, 
Laban had no right to be surprised if he found him¬ 
self circumvented. In the narrative of E (31^'^)— 

I which (w.®’^^) differs from that of J in not represent¬ 
ing Jacob as taking any unfair advantage of his 
i father-in-law (cf. ii. p. 633, note) —Laban is charged 
I with defrauding Jacob, and arbitrarily changing the 
I wages that had been agreed upon, to suit his own 
i ends (w.’*"). And his daughters own (3H®- ^®) that 
I he is a hard and unnatural parent. 

I 2. A place mentioned in the obscure verse, Dt 
(see Comm.; or above, art. Pi-ZAHAB). Nothing 
can be said about it, except that if the verse 
describes a locality in the ‘ steppes of Moab,* Laban 
will be the name of a place in that neighbourhood, 
otherwise unknown; while if, as others suppose, 
the verse, at least in its original context, described 
places passed by the Isramites in their previous 
wanderings, it may be identical with the Libnah 
(which see) of Nu 33*® (which, to judge from v.^^, was 
near a Ifa^trothy as was the case also with the 
Laban mentioned in Dt H). S. R. Driver. 

LABAN A (AajSavct), 1 Es 5=^=:LebaNAH, Ezr 2" 

LABOUR. —As a subst. * labour ’ is now almost 
confined to what is called the abstract use—the act 
or state of labouring. Formerly it expressed also 
the fi'uit of labour, as Ex 23^* ‘when thou hast 
gathered in thy labours (?]'^y,»?) out of the field *; 
Hab 3^^ ‘The labour (^(j'y,'?) of the olive shall fail’ 
(Davidson, ‘ the produce of the olive ’). Hence the 
word is frequently in the plural, as Jn 4*® ‘other 
men laboured, and ye are entered into their labours ’ 
(c/s rbv Kbirov aj>ru)i', KV ‘ into their labour ’). Knox, 
Hist, 92, has the word in the sense of ‘effort,’ 
‘Great labours were made to make them have a 
good opinion of tlie Masse.* 

The verb is used with a trans. force in 2 Mac 2*^ 
‘But to use brevity, and avoid much labouring 
of the work (t6 i^efyyaarTiKbv TrpayiJi.aT{e)las irapat- 
Tttadaif RV ‘to avoid a laboured fulness in the 
treatment ’), is to be granted to him that will make 
an abridgement.’ So in beg. of Pref. to AV 1611, 

‘ Zeale to promote the common good, whether it be 
by devising any thing our selves, or revising that 
which hath bone lauoured by others, deserveth 
certainly much respect and esteeme, but yet 
findeth out cold intertainment in the world.’ Cf. 
Hall, 1'Vor^s, ii. 100, ‘theseare the men whose cure 
wee must labour’; Pref. to Riiem. NT, 1852, ‘ The 
poore ploughman, could then in labouring the 
ground, sing the hymnes and psalmes either in 
knowen or unknowen languages, as they heard 
thorn in the holy Church, tliough they could 
neither reade nor know the sense, meaning, and 
mysteries of the same.’ J. Hastings. 

LACCUNUS {AaKKovvos, AV Lacunus), 1 Es 9*^. 
— The name in Ezr 10*® is Chelal, to which the 
Vulg. form Calcus in 1 Es approaches. 

H. St. j. Thackeray. 
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LACE,— Lace is from Lat. laqueus^ a snare, 
through the Old French laqs, and it is used in 
the sense of snare in Chaucer, Spenser, and others. 
Thus Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 600— 

* But love had broght this man In swiche a rage, 

And him so narwe bounden in hia las, 

A1 for the love of Oleopataras, 

That al the world he sette at no value.* 

Then it is used for any cord or band, as Fuller, 
Holy Warre, 123, ‘Pitie it was that Rahabs red 
lace was not tied at his window.* This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs 
only as tr. of Ex 28=» (‘ And they shall 

bind the breastplate by the rings thereof unto the 
rings of the ephod with a lace of blue *) 28^ ; 

and of KkCUfffxa in Sir 6^ ‘ her bands are purple lace * 
(xWo-fia l/atclpBivop, AVm ‘a ribband of blue silk*; 
RV ‘ a ribband of blue *; Fritzsche, ‘ purple-blue 
threads’; Bissell, ‘hyacinthine threads^). Cf. 
Shaks. Winter's Tale, III. ii. 174— 

* O, out my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 

Break too.* J. HASTINGS. 


LAGEDJEMONIANS* — The word AaK€daifjL6vioi 
occurs only once in LXX, and its Eng. equivalent 
only once in RV, viz. 2 Mac 6®. Jason, the head 
of the Hellenizing party in Jems., who had bought 
the high priesthood from his brother Onias ill. 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanea, was 
himself outbidden and expelled from the office by 
Menelaus his brother (Jos. Ant. xii. v. 1 and 
XV. iii. 1), or, according to 2 Mac the brother 
of Simon, a former governor of the temple. On a 
false report of the death of Antiochus, Jason made 
an unsuccessful assault upon Jerus.; but, after 
causing CTeat loss of life among hia fellow-citizens, 
he was driven an outcast to the land of the Am¬ 
monites, from there to the court of Aretas an 
Arabian prince, then into Egypt, and lastly to the 
L., in whose country he died a dishonoured exile. 
The reason of his ultimate recourse to the latter 
people was the alleged kinship between the Jews 
and the Greeks, resting on the supposed connexion 
between Peleg and the Pelasgiaris, a prehistoric 
people mentioned as living in different parts of 
Greece and coasts of the ^Egean Sea. Peleg, how¬ 
ever, or Plialeg, whose name implies ‘division’ 
(Jos. Ant. I. vi. 4), the ancestor or Abraham and 
the son of Heber,—the eponymous ancestor of the 
Hebrew race,—was (Jos. ib.) the great-grandson of 
Noah, and belonged to the Semitic family. The 
Pelasgians, on the other hand, were part of the 
Indo-European stock, and afterwards mingled with 
the Hellenes in Greece, and with tlie Carians, 
Lydians, and Phrygians in Asia Minor. 

Lttkratitrb.—R awlinson’s Herodotus, vole. i. and iii., Appen¬ 
dixes and Notes. C. U. PkICHARD. 

LACHISH LXX Aaxf/s, twice with the art. 
rV Aaxe/s Jos lO^*^**, in Jos 15^ B B»^ 

Aaxijs; Vulg. Lachis). —An important fortified 
town in Judah. Its king, Japhia, formed a league 
with four other Canaanite kings, viz. those of 
Jems., Eglon, Hebron, and Jarmuth, to smite the 
Gibeonites, as they had made peace with Israel 
(Jos 10^*’^*, JE mainly). Joshua overcame the 
united forces, and the kings fled to a cave in 
Makkedah, where they were pursued by the 
Israelites, who rolled stones against the mouth 
of the cave. Later, the kings were taken out, 
humiliated, and hanged on five trees. At sunset, 
by command of Joshua, their bodies v'ere taken 
down and placed in the cave, at whose mouth 
stones were again rolled. The siege of L. by 


._ivf*8 rendered in AV ‘bound* Nu 1915 
. II . ”5 '); ‘ thread ’ Jg 169 (rv • string ’) 

line Ezk 40«; ‘bracelets* Gn 8818 (rV‘ cord’) 8825 
‘cords’);‘wires* Ex 898. 


Joshua, according to D*, occupied parts of two days 
(vv.81* “). When it was taken, all the inhabitants 
were put to the sword. 

The place is next mentioned in the list of 
cities built by Rehoboam for defence, by which it 
may be understood that he re-fortified the town 
(2 Ch 11®). Amaziah fled to L. from a conspiracy 
in Jems., but he was pursued and slain there 
(2K 14^® II 2 Ch 25®^). The prophet Micah inveighs 
against L. as ‘ the beginning or sin to the daughter 
of Zion, for the transgressions of Israel were mund 
in thee’ (Mic 1^), an enigmatical utterance, the 
conjectures regarding the meaning of which will be 
found in Nowack’s Comm, ad loc. When Sen¬ 
nacherib made his raid on the kingdom of Judah, 
he took all the fortified cities, including L. (2 K 
Igis. J4^ Jg 3gi^ scene of the siege is depicted in 
an Assyr. sculpture, now in the British Museum. To 
this place Hezekiah sent messengers with immense 
gifts and promises of submission, to induce the 
Assyr. king, who was there encamped, to abandon 
the campaign (2 K 18^*‘i®). In remy, Sennacherib 
despatched a great host against Jems. (2 K 18^*^ || 
Is 36®). But his forces were miraculously destroyed, 
and he returned to Assyria, abandoning his con¬ 
quests (2 K 19“*®«|| Is 37®®-®’, 2 Ch 32^i). The 
account in 2 Ch 32® mentions the envoys sent to 
Hezekiah, but not the expedition against Jerus., as 
it says of Sennacherib, ‘ but he (himself laid siege) 
to L., and all his power with him.’ When c. 120 
years later, Nebuch. king of Babylon, destroyed 
the kingdom of Judah and carried the people into 
captivity, li. was one of the cities taken (Jer 34’). 
On the return of the Jews, L. was one of the 
places re-occupied, but it is noticeable that while 
each of the other places is spoken of as being 
occupied ‘with the villages thereof,’ ‘Lachish 
and the fields thereof’ are referred to as if the 
occupation was but feeble (Neh 11®®). It is not 
mentioned in the NT, nor in the Apocrypha. 

Scholars are now generally agreed that L. is to 
be identified with Tell el-Hesy, a mound in the 
rolling country between the maritime plain and 
the Judflean hills, 16 miles E. of Gaza, a little to 
the north. This identification was first proposed 
by Conder, who sees in the radicals of the modem 
name a reminiscence of the ancient, though the 
change in the second radical from 3 to n is unusual. 
The position of Tell el-^esy corre^onds fairly with 
Jerome’s description of L. in the Onomasticon. He 
says : ‘ Lachis in tribu Juda . . . et nunc est villa 
in septimo milliario ab Eleutheropoli euntibus 
Daromam.’ Eleutheremolis is the modern Beit 
Jibrin, 10 miles from Tell el-^esy, which nearly 
coincides. Daroma may be the Shephelah, or low 
coimtry, in which Tell el-^esy is situated. Another 
equally important mound, Tell en-Nejileh, is found 
3i miles to the south of Tell el-5esy, about the 
same distance from Beit Jibrin, Both have springs 
at their base. These two mounds seem to represent 
L. and Eglon, which were within easy marching 
distance, as Joshua took Eglon on the day that he 
left L. (J08 10®®). As Eglon disappears from history 
earlier than L., and as the remains on the top of 
Tell en-Nejileh are earlier than those on the top of 
Tell el-5esy, Petrie regards the former as Eglon 
and the later as Lachish. However, until syste¬ 
matic excavations are conducted at Tell en-Nejileh, 
the matter should not be held to be finally settled. 

The site of Tell el-^Jesy is admirably suited for 
a town, as the original dwellings stood on a bluff 
facing east, some 60 feet above the Wady el-^esy, 
and were further protected by ridges to the west. 
During the course of centuries the remains accumu¬ 
lated, until the last occupation stood some 120 feet 
above the stream-bed. In 1890, Petrie, excavating 
for the Pal. Explor. Fund, studied the tell, during 
a short season, m cuttings around its sides, arriving 
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at conclusiona wbich the present writer’s more ex¬ 
tended work, covering four seasons, modified, but 
did not materially alter. One-third of the mound 
being chosen, it was cut down, layer by layer, each 
layer representing a distinct occupation, until the 
virgin soil was reached. We have thus the plans of 
eight cities, the second built on the ruins of the first, 
the third on the ruins of the second, and so on. 
This series of superiniposcd constructions is due to 
the material. Each city was built of mud-brick, 
which reciuiresnothing but mud-brick for itsfoimda- 
tion. The cities wore i^proximately dated by the 
objects found in situ. The first three or four towns 
occupied an area about ^ mile square, while the 
later towns confined themselves to a space about 
100 yards square, and may thus bo regarded as a 
series of forts, as almost all are flanked bv thick 
walls. The earliest town was distinguished by 
peculiar styles of pottery, which have been named 
Amorite. It also contained a CTOup of unique I 
bronze implements. It is fortified by a strong wall 
and tower, and may be dated at about B.C. 1700. 
City IT. is dated by scarabs at about B.C. 1500. 
City III. was buried under a thick bed of ashe.^. 
Outside one of its chambers was discovered a cunei¬ 
form tablet, which from its style and contents is 
shown to belong to the period of the Tel el-Amama 
tablets, which were letters sent to Amenhotep ill. 
and IV. of Egypt, about B.C. 1450, by their allies 
and dependants in Syria, Palestine, and farther 
east. It mentions the name of Ziraridi, who, as 
we learn in a tablet from Jems., was governor of 
L., murdered in that city by servants of the Egyp. 
king. The hopes suggested by the discovery of 
this tablet are far-reaching. The date B.C. 1450 
for this city is confirmed by scarabs found here. 
In City IV. (B.C. 1400-1000) thoen. pottery prevails. 
Here iron objects first appeared, but tnese were 
found in all the superimposed cities. In City V. 
(about B.C. 1000) and City VI. (about 800) Jewish 
ware is prevalent. City VI. has a great accximula- 
tion, from which we infer a long occupation. The 
red and black figured Greek pottery is common in 
Cities VII. and VIII., suggesting n.c. 600-400 as 
the limits of these occupations. The absence of 
coins and of Roman and Seleucidan remains shows 
that the site was deserted after B.C. 400. 

The remains at Tell el-Hesy thus correspond 
admirably to the history of Lachish. One or the 
earlier cities undoubtedly fell a prey to Joshua, a 
later one was fortified by Kehoboam, and we may 
point with considerable confidence to the thick 
walls of City VI. as the fortifications taken by 
Sennaclicrib, whose sculptures commemorating 
tlie event bear a striking resemblance to Tell 
el-Hesy. 

We have, however, in considering the identifica¬ 
tion, to count with the phrase of Jerome, ‘nunc 
est villa.’ While the tell shows no late remains, 
the adjacent fields are strewn with Roman pottery, 
and 3 miles away is the slight ruin of Umm-Lakis 
[but see Clermont-Ganneau, Bihl, lies, in Pal. i. 
(1896) p. 438], containing Roman remains, which was 
formerly identified with L. and which Petrie trans¬ 
lates, * her [? ; see Mound of Many Cities^ p. 141] 
mother was Lachish.* He suggests that soon after 
the return of the Jews from exile they removed 
the settlement to Umm-Lakis, Tlie name is pro¬ 
nounced Laggis by the Arabs, who pronounce a p 
like hard g. A change from 3 to p is not common. 
But either in the fields near Tell el-Hesy, or at 
Umm-Lakis^ we have late ruins which may easily 
represent the town still inhabited in the time of 
Jerome. 

LiTKRATuaB .—Ttll el-Hesy {Lachish), by W. M. Flinders Petrie; 

A Mound cl Many Cities, or Tell el-Hesy Excavated, by F. J. 
Bliss; both published for the Committee of the PEF by Alexander 
P. Watt, London. F, J. BlISS, 


LACK is both a subst. (=want) and a verb (—be 
deficient in, want). Thus as subst., Ex 16“ ‘he 
that gathered little had no lack’; Job 4“ ‘The 
old lion perisheth for lack of prey’; Ph 2^ ‘to 
supply your lack of service toward me’ (r6 iJmcDv 
{/(TTtprjfjLa; RV ‘ that which was lacking in your 
service’); 1 Th 4“ ‘ that ye may have lack (xp^lav, 
RV ‘need’) of nothing.^ Cf. Elyot, Governour, 
ii. 263, ‘ To the one and the other is required the 
vertue morall called fortitude, whiche as moche 
as it is a vertue is a Mediocritie or meane betwene 
two extremities, the one in surplusage, the other in 
lacke ’; T. Lever, Sermonst p. 83, ‘ Some doo raveyn 
and spoyll that which is not their owne, and be 
ever in lacke and neede.* Lever uses the subst. 
in the plu. also, Sermons, p. 74, ‘ These be verye 
small thingos towardes the amendment of so many 
lackes, in so great a multitude.’ 

As a verb ‘lack’ is both trans. and intrans. 
Thus Ja 1® ‘ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
I of God.’ Cf. Ro 2^*^ Tind., ‘An informer of them 
' which lacke discrecion ’; Pr. Bk. 1549 (Communion), 

‘ And if there he any of you, whose conscience is 
troubled and grieved in any thing, lacking comfort 
or counsel, let him come to me, or to some other 
discreet and learned priest, taught in the law of 
God, and confess and open his sin and grief secretly, 
that he may receive such ghostly counsel, advice, 
and comfort, that his conscience may be relieved.* 
The intrans. use, though Abbott {Shaks. Gram, 

§ 293) gives it in his list of ‘trans. verbs rarely 
used intransitively,’ is often found in AV. Thus 
Ps 34^’^ ‘The young lions do lack, and sufter 
hunger*; 1 Co 12^ ‘liaving given more abundant 
honour to that part which lacked.’ Cf. Pr. Bk. 
1662 (Com.), ‘there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down *; and Hall, Works, ii. 51, 
‘Either will or ability lacked in them.* 

Earle {Psalter of 1689, p. 267) points out that, in place of 
Mack'of previous versions, AV often has ‘want.’ He quotes 
Ps 231 ‘^ereforo cau I lack nothing’ in 1689, ‘I shall not 
want* In 1611; Jg 18io, Lk 1614. And he explains that the word 
Mock' had in the meantime suffered depreciation from the use 
of it as a common interpellation bv stall-keepers to passers-by : 
What d’ye lack, what d^e lack ? To Earle’s examples add Ja 1* 
Tind. Macking nothing,’ AV ‘wanting nothing’; and for the 
subst., ‘ for lacke of knowlage ’ in the Oamb. MS of Ridley’s 
Brefe Declaration, reprinted by Moule (p. 96), changed in the 
Oxford and ‘ modernized ’ MS into ‘ want.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LAD.—In OT the only word tr^ ‘ lad * is nyj naar 
(33 times), and in NT iraiddpior (once, Jn 6®). Like 
na'ar in Hob., ‘lad* has always been used collo¬ 
quially in Eng. for ‘servant.* Once RV changes 
‘lad* into ‘ servant,* 2 K 4“ ‘And he said to a lad 
(3yjD, RV ‘his servant*), Carry him to his mother.* 
Tindale uses the word of Joshua, Ex 33^^ ‘ And 
when Moses turned agayne in to the hoste, the ladd 
Josua his servaiiuto the sonne of Nun departed 
not out of the tabernacle* (AV ‘his servant [RV 
‘ minister *] Joshua the son of Nun, a young man *). 
Once the Rhern. version translates Trats by ‘lad,* 
Mt 17“ ‘ the ladde was cured from that houre * (AV 
and all previous versions ‘ child,* RV ‘ boy ’). 

J. Hastings 

I.ADAN —A name occurring in the 

genealogy of Joshua, 1 Ch 7®® {Aadddr). 2. A 
Gershonite family name, 1 Ch 23’* ® (B *Eddv, 

A Aea5d»') 26^’ ***' (B \addv, AaSdv A Aehdv 
Aaa6d»'). In 6’^ it appears as LiBNI (wh. see). 

LADDER (D^p, —1. Jacob in his dream at 

Bethel saw a' ‘ ladder' set up on the eartli and 
reaching to heaven (Gn 28’*-^). The Heb. word 
occurs only here, and though LXX renders it by 
/c^/Aux^ it has been doubted whether ‘ ladder * con¬ 
veys its exact meaning. * The heights near Bethel 

* Henderson {Expos. Times, Jan. 1893, p. 151 f.) contends 
that Jacob’s ‘ ladder' wm really a temple-tower similar to the 
Babylonian E-Sagila, 
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are said to present the appearance of steps from 
certain points of view, ami it has been conjectured 
that in Jacob’s dream the piled-up rocks around 
him were transformed into a vast stairway on which 
angels went and came (Dillm. and others note that 
the angels are conceived as wingless. See Angel, 
vol. i. p. 94*). The visionary ‘ ladder ’ was a symbol 
to Jacob of the communication with God which 
was open to him, and Christ alluded to it in 
claiming that this communication between heaven 
and earth would be perfected in Himself (Jn 1®^). 
See Bush, Notes on Crenesis; Dods, Genesis^ in loc. 
2. In 1 Mac 6*® ladders are mentioned among the 
preparations for the siege of Dathema. The use 
of scaling ladders for attacking for tilled walls was 
general in ancient warfare. Such ladders are repre¬ 
sented on Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, as 
well as on later classical remains. See Wilkinson, 
Ancient Ngyptians, i. 243; Erman, Ancient Egypt, 
633 ; Layarcf, Nineveh, ii. 372; Riistow u. Kochiy, 
Geschichte des Griechischen Kriegswesens, 205, 320; 
Rich, Bom* and Gr, Antiquities, s.v. ‘Scaloe.’ 

James Patrick. 

LADDER OF TYRE T^y KKtfjuaKos Ti/pou; 
Vulg. a terminis Tyri\ Syr. ‘from the borders 
of Tyre,* 1 Mac IP®; Talm. niJtT koSid; ‘/cXl/taroy 
in Alex. 64, 93 ist vielleicht vor^vitzige* Aende- 
rung des unverstandenen Ausdrucks,* Grimm, 
Handhiich zu den Apokryphen, loc* cit.), —This was 
evidently a prominent landmark ; it is given as the 
northern limit of tlie territory to the captaincy of 
which Antiochus VI. promoted Simon Maccabaeus 
(1 Mac IP*; Jos. Ant. Xiii. v. 4). In describing 
the situation of Acre, Josephus mentions it again, 
as a mountain lying about 100 stadia to the 
north {BJ il. x. 2). The mountains stand round 
the plain of Acre almost in the form of a semi¬ 
circle, terminating S.W, and N.W. in the bold 
promontories of Garmel and Bds en-NaMrah, 
which drop precipitously on the shore. Between 
the base of Carmel and the beach there is a strip 
of land, leaving room for a highway, which affords 
free communication between the plain of Acre and 
that of Sharon. The cliffs of Bds en-Nakdrah, on 
the contrary, plunge straight into the waves, and 
the journey northward is made with difficult over 
the height. This has led many to identify Bds 
en-Nakurah with the ‘ Ladder ’ to be scaled before 
the land of the Tyrians could bo approached. But 
when this obstacle is surmounted, a not less for¬ 
midable barrier is interposed between the traveller 
and IVre by Bds el-Abifacf, ‘the white promon¬ 
tory,* Pliny’s Promontomum album, at a few miles* 
distance, on the northern edge of a pleasant vole. 
The cliffs of this headland ‘of white indurated 
marl interlaced with seams of dark-coloured flint,* 
fall from a great height, sheer into the sea. Along 
the face of the precipice a pathway has been cut, 
to be traversed not without danger; the crags 
rising steeply from the edge on one hand, and 
on the other a perpendicular descent, the waves 
booming among the rocks and caves 200 ft. below. 
The ascent to this path is cut after the manner 
of a staircase. This, perhaps, has led some to 
identify the Ladder of Tyre with Bds el-Abyad, 
But the same was true of Bds en-Na^drah before 
certain recent alterations {PEF Mem. i. 192). 
Asher hazards the conjecture that Benjamin of 
Tudela intended this place by n^in (vol. ii. p. 76). 

A study of the locality together with the state¬ 
ment of Josephus {BJ il. x. 2) has convinced the 
present writer that the name Ladder of Tyre was 
not applied to either of these promontories alone. 
Speaking in succession of the mountains of Galilee 
and Carmel, Josephus s^s that which the natives 
call the Ladder of the Tyrians ‘ is the highest of 
all.* Bds en^Nakdrah, wnich is only 223 ft. high, 

* Suggested perhaps by whioh follows. 
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does not answer the description; neither does Bds 
el-Abyad, which, in addition, is not visible from 
Acre, it could apply only to the lofty ridge N. 
of the plain, measurmg some 8 miles across, and 
rising to a height of over 1000 ft., which, as it 
sinks seaward, throws off three distinct headlands, 
terminating abruptly on the shore: Bds el-Mu- 
sheirtfeh, Bds en-Nakdrah, and Bds el-A byad. The 
two former, being close together, are often spoken 
of as one under the name of the second. These 
western spurs, barring the approach to the Phoeni¬ 
cian plain, doubtless suggested the name, ‘ Ladder 
of the Tyrians,* applied to the whole mountain. 

Literaturb.—R obinson, Later Researches, 66, 89: Stanley, 
Sinai and Pal. 264, 266, 269; Thomson, Land and Book, ii. 
246, 268, 266; Neubauer, Oiog. du Talm. 39: PEF Mem. i. 
143, 192; Maundrell, Early Travels in Palestine (Bohn); 
Baedeker, Pal. and Syr.'^ 271. W. EwiNG. 

LADE. —The mod. form ‘load* occurs in AV 
1611 twice, Is 46* ‘your carriages were heavie 
loaden,* and Ps 68*® ‘Blessed be the Lord, who 
daily loadeth us with benefits.* Elsewhere the 
form is ‘ lade,* which is now used only of ships. T. 
Puller, Holy and Profane State, p. 359, says, ‘ The 
ship may have Castor and Pollux for the badge, 
yet notwithstanding have S. Paul for the lading.* 

J. Hastings. 

LADY. —This word occurs six times in AV, 
translating three different words. (1) nnaa g^bhereth, 
which means ‘ mistress ’ and is so translated every¬ 
where else (viz. Gn 16^* ®* ®, 2 K 5®, Ps 123®, Pr 30®**, 
Is 24®), is translated ‘ lady * in Is 47®* a tr“ which 
has come down from Wyclif. RV retains ‘lady,* 
but Amer. RV prefers ‘mistress.* 

(2) sdrdh, the name of Abraham’s wife, 
signifies ‘princess,* which is its tr. in 1 K 11® and 
La 1* in AV and RV. But in Jg 6®®, Est 1*® AV 
gives ‘lady,* which RV changes to ‘princess* in 
the second passage; the same change should have 
been made in the first also. In Is 49®® both have 
‘ queen,* with AVm ‘ princess.* 

(3) In NT Kvpla, which occurs only 2 Jn** ®, is 
translated ‘lady,* a tr“ which again comes from 
Wyclif. In this case the tr“ is much disputed, 
some taking the word as a proper name. See art. 
John, Epistles of, vol. ii. p. 740 f. 

As in the sense of Tnaster * lord' has nearly passed out of use, 
except in its application to Christ, so ' lady' in the sense of 
mistress is rapidly passing away, except in reference to the 
Virrin Ma^.* The Douay version of La 11 was originally * How 
doui the oitie ful of people sitsolitaiie : how is the ladie of the 
Gentils become as a widow?' But the modem editions nave 
* mistress’ for ‘ladle.’ Cf. Gn 16^ Wvo. ‘And Agar seigh that 
Bche hodde oonsey ved, and sche displside hir ladi ’; and Is 47? 
Cov. * and thou though test thus, I shalbe lady for ever.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LAEL (^K^, BA AttTjX, Luc. Aaoin)X; O.L. [Lyons 
MS] Dael; —apparently an error extending through 
all known copies of the LXX, and earlier than the 
O.L.).—A Gershonite Levite, Nu 3®^. The name 
means ‘ belonging to God,* and is interesting as being 
almost the only example in OT of such a mrmation 
(preposition + divine name). The idea expressed 
by it ‘ appears to rest on a reflection whicn must 
have been foreign to the highest antiquity* (Nfil- 
deke, WZKM, 1892, p. 314, quoted in Gray, Heh. 
Proper Names, p. 207 ; cf. also Wellhausen, Beste^, 
p. 7). The nearest Semitic parallel to it adduced 
by Noldeko is the Palmyrene b’db''? ‘ belonging to 
the sun.* J. A. Selbie. 

LAHAD (ns!’).—A Judahite family name, 1 Ch 4® 
(B hadO, A Ad5). 

LAHAI-ROL— See Beer-lahai-roi. 

* In the * glosses ’ as they were called, i.e. raarrinal notes, to 
the fragment of NT printed by Tindale in 1626, there occurs ao 
Mt 18® ‘ it foUoweth not that Joseph knew our lady afterward.' 

In the notes to the NT of 1638, * Mary * is substituted for ‘ our 
lady.’ 
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LAHMAM (Dpn^, perh. textual error for Dpn^, which 
Is adopted by RVm Lahmas, following LXX Max^j 
and Luc. Aa/x/wfs).--A to>vn of Judah, noticed with 
others near the foot of the hills, Jos 15^. There is 
a ruin called el-Lahm^ near Beit Jibrin, which is a 
possible site (cf. Tobler, Dritte Wanderun^, 129; 
^WP vol. iii. sheet xx.). C. R. Conder. 

LAHMI. — The name given in our copies of 
Chronicles to a certain Philistine giant. The 
statement is: 'And smote Elhanan . . . Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath the Gittite* (1 Ch 20®). 
But the parallel statement is: ' And smote Elhanan 
. . . the Bethlehemite Goliath the Gittite * (2 S 
2R®). Any one who will compare these, as written 
in Hebrew characters, will find reason to think 
that one is a copy of the other, and that one 
copyist or the otiier misread his copy. Probably 
the reading in Samuel is correct, and the word 
Lahmi is properly a part of the word 

Bethlehemite ('pn^T n's), the giant in question being 
a relative and namesake of the Goliath whom 
David slew (but see art. David, vol. i. p. 662*^, and 
cf. Driver, Text of Sam. p. 272). 

W. J. Beecher. 

LAISH (b>:^).— 1. The original name of the town 
of Dan (wh. see), Jg The variation 

Leshem (wh. see) occurs in Jos 19^^ 2. The 

father of Palti or Paltiel, to wliom Michal, David’s 
wife, was given by Saul, 1 S 25"*^ 2 S 3‘®. 

LAISHAH (nv;^)> Ts 10®®.—The name of a place 
connected with uallim, and mentioned here along 
with other localities in Benjamin and Judah. If 
Gallim be Peit Jdla near Bethlehem, Laishah 
would also be in that neighbourhood. 

LAKE.—The inland waters which may be classed 
under tlie term lakes are of two kinds—open and 
closed. Open lakes, in which the water is fresh, 
have an outlet in the form of a river or stream by 
which the unevai)oiated waters escape; while, in 
the case of closed lakes having no outlet, the 
water they receive from streams or springs is 
cvaporatetl as fast as it enters, and as a general 
result the water of such lakes is salt or brackish. 
Of both of these varieties we have examples in the 
cases of the three principal lakes of Palestine; 
those of Hdleh (Merom), Galilee (Tiberias), and 
the Dead Sea. In the case of the first two, the 
waters of the Jordan descending from their sources 
in the Lebanon, augmented by many other streams 
flowing in from the east and west, enter from the 
north and pass out from the south ; finally enter- 
iug at the northern end of the Dead Sea, they pass 
off into the air by evaporation, there being no 
outlet from this great reservoir (see Merom, 
Waters of ; Galilee, L. of ; Dead Sea). These 
lakes being each described under their own names, 
only a few points by which they are connected with 
each other need be noticed here. 

(1) The physical origin of the Jordanic lakes.—As 
the great line of fault ana dislocation of the strata 
known as ' the Jordan-Arabah fault* is now recog¬ 
nized as the primary cause of the valley, or lino of 
depression, of that name, it may be inferred that 
the existence of the lakes is duo to unequal sub¬ 
sidence in the primeval floor of this line of valley ; 
the lake basins representing portions where the 
depression of the original bed was greater than 
the intervening portions now occupied by the 
river Jordan.* In addition to this cause, which 
may be called mechanical^ it is not improbable 

^ It should be recollected, however, that these supposed local 
depressions ocourred not from a nearly horizontal floor, but 
from one inolined from north to south; in other words, from 
the sources of the Lebanon to the original floor of the Dead Sea 
—a slope of over 2000 feet in a distance of about IGO miles. 


that volcanic action during the Mic^ne and 
Pliocene periods may have played an important 
part in tne formation of these great hollows. 
The evidences of volcanic action all along the 
eastern side, and, to a limited extent, along the 
western side, of the Jordan valley are shown in 
the vast sheets of lava of the Jauifin, Gilead, and 
Moab; and it seems a fair inference that the 
withdrawal of such enormous quantities of matter 
from the underground magma, and its extrava¬ 
sation at the surface, may have resulted in pro¬ 
ducing subsidences in tne bed of the Jordan 
valley similar to those known to exist in other 
volcanic regions, sucli as Auvergne in Central 
France and the countries bordering the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

(2) Jlclaiive levels. —The surface of the Lake of 
Hfileh is 7 feet below that of the Mediterranean, 
and its depth slight; that of the Sea of Galilee 
682 feet below the same level; and that of the 
Dead Sea 1292 feet: thus the fall between the 
L. of Hfileh and that of Galileo is 676 feet in a 
distance of 10 miles, being about 67 feet per 
mile, that between the L. of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea 610 feet in a distance of 65 miles, being 
at the rate of nearly 9*4 feet per mile ; the Jordan 
is therefore, at least in its upper section, a rapid 
stream. The above distances are measured in a 
direct line. 

Besides these three most important lakes, we 
may mention— 

(a) L. Phiala (Birket er-RA-in), lying at the 
southern foot of Hermon, a lake, circular in 
form and about half a mile in diameter, which 
occupies the crater of an extinct volcano; one of 
the great group of Trachonitis.* 

{b) Birket el-Jish. —Another small lake of vol¬ 
canic origin, occupying the crater of a truncated 
cone called Jebel Jish, not far from Safed, on the 
western side of the Jordan valley. 

(c) The Dammeus Lakes. —These shallow sheets 
of water, which in summer are converted into 
swamps, are fed by the Abana (Nahr Barada) 
and Pharpar (Nahr Taura) ‘rivers of Damascus* 
(2 K 5^2). These streams, issuing from the ravines 
in the I..ebanon, by whose springs they are fed, 
pour their life-giving waters over a tract of the 
Syrian Desert in which the city of Damascus is 
situated; and, assisted by an ancient system of 
canals and conduits, spread fertility over an area 
of several hundred square miles, converting it into 
a garden remarkable both for the richness and 
the variety of the vegetation, wliich has been a 
theme of admiration for all travellers. The Abana 
traverses the city itself, and its waters are dis¬ 
tributed by seven canals and conduits (see Damas¬ 
cus). Looking at the beneficent efiects of the 
waters of these rivers on the soil of Syria, Naaman 
seems to have been fully justified from his point 
of view in exclaiming, ‘ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel ? * E. Hull. 

LAKKUM (o^p^, B A a/epou, Luc. AaKo^p). 

—A town of Naphtali, Jos 19®®. It is mentioned 
in the Onomasticon as AaKoO/Xy but the site has not 
been recovered. 

LAMA.— -See Eli, Eli, Lama Sabaciithani. 

LAMB is used to render various Hebrew terms, 
of which the most frequent are the following; 
1. kebeSf LXX dfxp6i, with its feminines Jcibs&h 
and kabsdhj dpvdSi EV ‘ewe lamb,* whence by 
metathesis the less common forms keseb and 
.15^? kishdh. Kehes is said to occur 87 times in 

* Described by S. Merrill (East of the Jordan, 14 (1881)X 
Tristram (Land of Israel, 689, 2nd ed.). 
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Ex, Lv. and Nu (all in passages belonging to P) in 
connexion with the ritual of the various sacrifices. 
It most nearly corresponds to our ‘lamb,* being 
very frequently employed with the qualification 
‘of the first year* lit. ‘son of a year*). In 

a number of passages the Bevisers have sought to 
bring out more clearly the distinction between 
the masc. and the fern, forms by rendering hehes 
more uniformly ‘he-lamb* (as opp. to kibsdh 
‘ewe-lamb,* Nu 6'* etc.), see Nu 7”*^* 28®"^* 29^*, 
Lv 14i«- 

2, sehf which strictly denotes ‘ a head of small 
cattle* (|>l2«), i.e. a sheep or a goat, and therefore 
lacks the precision of kebes (cf. Ex 12® ‘ Your [Pass- 
over] lamb (n^) shall be witliout blemish, a male of 
the first year, ye shall take it from the sheep (Q’W) 
or from the goats *). In a few passages our E V 
have ‘sheep* where, as in Ex 12® just quoted, the 
context points to ‘ lamb * as the more appropriate 
rendering, so e,g, Lv 22-^. 

3. T3 perhaps a he-lamb at a stage inter¬ 
mediate between the kebes and the ^ayil (*?:%{) or 
ram. Karim are mentioned as delicacies Dt 32^^, 
Am 6^, as coveted spoil IS 16*, and as tribute 
Is 16^ 2 K 3^ (Mesha’s to the king of Israel; cf. 
KVm and Comm, in loc.). 

In three passages of the Greek translation the 
obscure word IcMtah is wrongly translated 

* lambs ’ (see art. Kksitah). 

We have seen how fremiently lambs are men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the sacrifices of the 
Priests’ Code. Of these may be singled out the 
daily morning and evening sacrifice—the tdmid 
of later Judaism ; cf. Dn 8^*^* and Mishna^ow^tm— 
at each of which ‘ a male of the first year, without 
spot,* was offered (Ex 29*®^*, Nu 28®®^-); the Sabbath 
tdmtdf when the number of lambs was doubled 
(Nu 28®'*); the sacrifices at the great festivals such 
as Pentecost, when nine lambs in all were offered, 
and Booths, when the daily number rose to four¬ 
teen (Nu 29^®'’^*, but seven only on the eighth day, 
V.®®). To a different category belong the mother’s 
offering of a lamb after childbirth (Lv 12®), and the 
leper’s of ‘ two he-lambs and one ewe-lamb of the 
first year* (Lv 14^®®^*). For the special case of the 
Passover lamb, see art. Passover. 

The flesh of the lamb was naturally esteemed a 
delicacy among the Hebrews as elsewhere (Dt 32^^ 
Am 6^; also 2 S 12®*^-, Nathan’s parable of the ewe- 
lamb). It was forbidden, however, to kill a lamb 
till it was a week old (Ex 22'®, Lv 22®’), and even 
then the dam and her offspring must not be killed 
on the same day (Lv 22®®). 

It was inevitable that so familiar and character¬ 
istic a creature as the lamb should supply Hebrew 
writers with a variety of figures. Tnus the gam¬ 
bolling of lambs in the spring-time suggests itself 
to the author of the Book of Wisdom as a suitable 
figure for the exuberant and praiseful joy of the 
Hebrews on the occasion of the exodus from Egypt 
(Wis 19®; cf. a similar figure in Mai 4® [Heb. 3®®]). 
In Hebrew, as in other literatures, the lamb 
is the symbol of innocence and gentleness, as 
opposed to cunning and ferocity. ‘ What fellow¬ 
ship,* asks ben-Sira, ‘hath the wolf with the 
lamb?* (Sir 13^’; cf. Horace, Epod. iv. 1); yet one 
of the most striking features of the Messianic age 
is the cessation of tliis hereditary antipathy, when 
‘ the wolf shall dwell with the lamb^ (Is 11*; cf. 
65®®). The lambs are the special object of the 
Messiah’s care (Is 40^^ Ula'iniy dp^at). In the 
spirit of this prophecy we find that ‘ feed my lambs * 
(rd dpiflafxov) was part of the Master’s threefold 
charge to Peter (Jn 2P®). 

The lamb as the synonym of guileless innocence 
and gentleness, furtner, is appropriated by Jere¬ 
miah, who, all unsuspicious of the wiles of his 
enemies, describes hunself as •a gentle lamb’ 


(Jer IP® RV), a figure repeated in the familiar 
portrait of the suffering Servant of J", who is also 
portrayed ‘ as a lamb that is led to the slaughter ’ 
(Is 63’ BV).* The influence of the latter passage 
in shaping the Messianic Hope of Judaism cannot 
be over-estimated. Thus it is generally admitted 
that it, above all, was in the Baptist’s mind when 
he pointed to our Lord with the words, ‘Behold 
the Lamb of God f (6 dpLvbs rod OeoO) which taketh 
away the sin of the world* (Jn l®®-®*; cf. Ac 8®®). 
It is not impossible, however, that there may also 
be included a reference to the lamb of the daily 
sacrifice and even to the lamb of the approaching 
Passover (see Westcott, in loc.), since the writer or 
the Fourth Gospel beyond a doubt declares the 
Saviour upon the cross to be the true Paschal 
Lamb (see esp. Jn 19®*; cf. for St. Paul 1 Co 6^). 
This expiatory aspect of our Saviour’s death is also 
emphasized by St. Peter in his application to Christ 
of the technical attributes of the sacrificial victim, 
‘a lamb without blemish and without spot* (1 P 
1^*; cf. Ritschl, Vie christL Lehre v. d, Mechtfer- 
tigung^y 1882, ii. 176, 177). 

There remains the oft-recurring (twenty-seven 
times) symbol of the Book of Revelation, in which 
our Lord is figured as the ‘Lamb* (note dpviov 
throughout, not dfiubs), first introduced in 6* ‘as 
though it had been slain * {dpviov . . . iatpaytUvov). 
This is not the least striking of the points of con¬ 
tact—even though the terms used are not identical 
—between the Apocalypse and the Fourth Go^el 
(see the latest commentary, Bousset, Die Ojfen- 
harung JohanniSy 1896, p. 206), and in so far 
supports the opinion of those who seek the source 
of the apocalyptic symbol in the Paschal Lamb 
rather than in Is 53“ (for the whole question see 
the commentaries and works on NT theology). 
The lamb in early Christian symbolism is beyond 
the limits of a Dictionary of the Bible (see art. 
Lamb in Smith’s Diet, of Christian Antiquities). 

A. R. 8. Kennedy. 
LAME, LAMENESS.-~See Mediqne. 

LAMECH (! id }>, Adur^).t — 1 . A descendant of 
Cain, Gn 4^®*’- (J). He is said to have married two 
wives, Adah and Zillah (v.^® the first mention of 
polygamy in the Bible), the former of whom became 
the mother of Jabal and Jubal, the latter of Tubal- 
cain (v.®®®^). Legend ascribed to Lamech the fol¬ 
lowing somewhat eni^atical utterance, which 
has been preserved by J in poetical form:— 

* Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech ; 

For I slay (have slain ?) a man for wounding me, 

And a young man for bruising me. 

If Gain shalfbe avenged sevenfold,! 

Truly Lamech shall be avenged seventy and sevenfold.’ 

The above is frequently called ‘the sword-lay,* 
being supposed to oe a glorification by Lamech of 
the weapons forged by his son Tubal-cain. by the 
aid of which he can defy his enemies and defend 
himself, instead of having to look, like Cain, to 
God for protection. This is the generally accepted 
interpretation of modern scholars (those who are 
curious to make acquaintance with Jewish and 

* The terms are different, however, in the original: in 

Jer lli», in Is 6S7. 

t Of. also the pseudepigraphio work, Tho Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs ; * Honour Judah and Levi, for from them 
shall arise for you the lamih of Ood{l djafif row Bidu), saving all 
nations by grace* (Test. Josephi 19). 

X Dillm. and Holcinger agree (a^nst Budde) that the name 
IdV is unintelligible from Hebrew, but that Arabic may give 
the meaning juvenie robustus. Ball (’Genesis,’ in SBOl^y 
following Hommel (PSBAy March 1898), considers Lameeh * to 
be an easy adaptation of Bab. Lamgay ’’the Servant” (of 
Merodach), another title of Sin, synonymous with Ubevra in tne 
name Ubara-txUUy ” vassal of Mertoac^” the (or rather 

i ’ClfrAfiTfK) of Berosus, and father of wriuBoty the hero of the 
> Flood, who corresponds to the Hebrew Noah.* 
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patristic fancies may refer to Smithes DB, s. 

* Lameoh’), and there can be little doubt that it is 
mainlj correct. Wellhausen {Composition d. Hex, 
305), It is true, thinks it is precarious to explain 
the lay from its present context, with which it 
may have a purely accidental connexion. That is 
to say, he sees no necessity for connecting Lamech’s 
language with Tubal-cain’s invention, but would 
recognize in it only apiece of characteristic Oriental 
bravado (the calling in of the wives is characteristic 
too, parallels being found amongst the Arabs) 
uttered by one clan (or chieftain) against another. 
Holzinger substantially accepts Wellhausen’s ex¬ 
planation. 

2. A descendant of Seth and father of Noah, 
Gn 6”** (P), 1 Ch 1“. From the coincidence of 

the names Lamech and Enoch in the Cainite 
genealogy of J (Gn 4) and the Sethite genealogy 
of P (ch. 6), as well as the very close resemblance 
between a number of other names in the two lists, 
it is generally held that we have before us two 
recensions of one and the same list, the object of 
the one being to trace the descent of the human 
race to an ancestor called Cain, the other to one 
called Seth. Delitzsch, while opposing this, agrees 
with Wellhausen, that, together with the genealogy 
415-22 terminating in Lamech and his three sons, 
there wae in the Jahwistic document another 
genealo^ which started from Adam and termin¬ 
ated in Noah and his three sons, and that this has 
been displaced by the genealogy of P (ch. 5). 
Wellh. finds the conclusion of J’s narrative in 6^, 
its opening perhaps in 42®*-. 

Litbraturk.—B uttmann, Mythologui, t 152 fT.; Buddo, Bib. 
UrgesehiohUt 102, 180 ff.; Wellh. Comp. 5, 806 ; Kuenen, Bexa- 
ie^ich (Macmillan), 262 ; Reusa, AT 218 f.; Stade, ZATW (1894), 
283, 296 ff.; Comm, of Del., Dillm., and Hokinger, ad loc. 

J. A, Selbie.' 

LAMED ( 7 ).—The twelfth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 12th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. In this Dictionary it is 
transliterated by 1. 

LAMENTATION.-See Mourning. 

LAMENTATIONS, Book OF —consists of five 
poems, whoso subject is the sufferings of Judah 
and Jerusalem during the siege and subsequent to 
the capture of the city by the Chaldseans (B.c. 
686). The description of the woes of the people 
is interspersed with confessions of sin, exhortations 
to repentance, and supplications for a return of 
the divire favour. 

1. Na^ E AND PLACE IN THE CANON.— In Hebrew 
Bibles the title of the book, taken from its opening 
word, is ^Ekhah (.•>;?'« = How !). Another name, 
which occurs in the Massoretic subscription and in 
the Talmud and Rabbinical literature, is KinCth 
(n'irp), to which correspond the Qpijvoi of the Sept, 
and the Threnif Lamentationes, Lamenta of 
Jerome and the Fathers. In the Heb. Canon 
(according to German MSS) the book is placed 
among the KHhUbhtm or Hagiographa, and forms 
one ot the five MegilUth or Rolls (Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes^ Esther). These were 
read in the S^agogue service on stated occasions 
eveij year, Lamentations on the 9th of Ab, the 
anniversary of the destruction of the temple. In 
the Sept, as in the Eng. Bible, Lamentations im¬ 
mediately follows J eremiah. That this was not the 
position in which the Sept, translators found it, 
IS held by some to be proved by the circumstance, 
noted by Nfildeke, that the tr“ of the two books is 
not from the same hand, Jer being a compara- 
ti vely free rendering of the original, while Lamenta¬ 
tions is rigorously literal and marked by numerous j 
Hebraisms. When the latter book attained to its I 


present position in the Alex. Canon, it came to be 
regarded more and more as an appendage to its 
predecessor, until Jeremiah-Lamentations could be 
reckoned a single book like Judges-Ruth. This 
result was reached all the more readily in some 
quarters owing to a fan^ for reckoning the 
canonical books of the OT as twenty-two, the 
number of letters in the Heb. alphabet. (See 
Ryle, Canon of the OT, 219 f., and Wildeboer, 
Entstehung des A T Kanons, 76 f.). 

II. Structure of the Book.— The first four 
chapters are acrostic poems, of which the first, 
the second, and the fourth contain each 22 vepes 
which open with the Heb. letters in succession. 
Ch. 3 contains 66 verses, and each letter is re¬ 
peated thrice, having three successive verses 
assigned to it. Ch. 5 is not acrostic, but con¬ 
tains 22 verses. In chs. 1 and 2 the verses consist 
of three members, in 4 of only two, while in 3 
each verse has but a single member. It is the 
division of these members, however, which char¬ 
acterizes the four poems we are discussing. The 
Ktnah or elegy is marked by a peculiar rhythm 
which differentiates it from ordinary Hebrew 
poetry. De Wette, Keil, Ewald, and others helped 
to elucidate the nature and laws of the elegiac 
measure, but to Budde belongs the merit of having 
thoroughly investigated and explained the sub¬ 
ject. His conclusions are set forth mainly in an 
essay in the ZATW (1882, pp. 1-62); but the 
Eng. reader mil find all that is essential in an 
interesting article contributed by the same author 
to the New World (March 1893), under the title 
‘The Folk-Song of Israel in the mouth of tlie 
Prophets.* 

The characteristic features of the elegiac measure 
are that each verse-member (there may be one or 
more members in a verse) is divided by a cwsura 
into two unequal parts, of which the second is the 
shorter (the proportion is generally 3 :2), and that 
this second part, instead of balancing and re¬ 
inforcing the first, as is usual in the poetry, 
is frequently an imperfect echo of it, or not 
parallel in thought to it. (See Driver’s LOT^ 
468). Budde has proved that this was the strain 
affected by the ‘ mourning women * in their 
lamentations for the dead. In Jer 9*"^, where 
these are summoned to utter a dirge, the ‘ limp¬ 
ing verse,* as Budde calls it, is introduced with 
great effect (vv.^®* ^^*2^) alternately with the ordi¬ 
nary evenly-moving verse. There are numerous 
other instances of its occurrence in the OT, of 
which we may cite the magnificent passage Is 14^*^’®^ 
(ode on the king of Babylon), Ezk 19, and Am 6® (cf. 
Driver’s note on this last passage). The prophets 
seem to have adopted this measure whenever they 
desired to make an unusually deep impression. 
It is obvious that all the associations connected 
with it rendered its employment in Lamentations 
specially suitable. ‘ The singer or singers em¬ 
ployed this versification because it afforofed them 
the surest way of putting their listeners into a 
mood corresponding to tlieir melancholy utter¬ 
ances. High and low, learned and unlearned, old 
and young, man and woman, all understood this 
melody, all felt themselves transported by it to 
the bier of their relatives or neighoours, and were 
carried away by it to bewail their people, their 
city, themselves* (Budde). The plaintive melan¬ 
choly cadence can be fully appreciated only in the 
original Hebrew, but its effect can be approxi¬ 
mately reproduced even in English. Take as an 
example 1®— 

' Her adversaries are become the head. 

Her enemies prosper; 

For the Lord hath afflicted her 

For the multitude of her tranSRressioos: 

Her young children are gone into captivity 
Before the adversary.* 
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(It ia greatly to be regretted that this peculiar 
rhythm is not exhibited in the liV, although in 
Kautzsch’s AT it is reproduced very eflectively in 
German by Baethgen). 

The text of Lamentations is in some instances 
corrupt, and it is not easy to bring every verse 
under Budde’s scheme. Still, not a little success 
has been achieved by this critic and others in 
restoring the original text of the J^inah. See, 
further, art. Poetry. 

From all this it is evident that in poems such 
as those that make up Lamentations we have no 
simple spontaneous outburst of grief, but the 
result of conscious effort and of not a little 
technical skill. While ch. 6 is not in the I^inah 
measure (it is only accidentally that vv.** s. m 
conform to it), something of the same effect is 
produced by the assonances (w, ww, anu, enu, 
mUf unu), which recur 44 times (Reuss), and to 
which there is no parallel in the OT except in 
Ps 124. 

III. Analysis of the Contents. —Each of the 
five poems is complete in itself, and forms a well- 
rounded whole, independent alike of its pre¬ 
decessor and its successor. This was admitted 
even by Eichhorn, who ascribed all the five to 
Jeremiah, but held that they were composed by 
the prophet at different times and when in dif¬ 
ferent moods. Attempts have indeed been made 
to trace a progress either in the historical situation 
(de Wette), or in the thoughts (Ewald), from one 
chapter to another. The former failed completely 
to accomplish his self-imposed task, and the scheme 
of the latter can be carried through only by dis¬ 
covering in the Lamentations features that are 
absent and ignoring others that are present. 
Ewald certainly lays nimself open to the sarcastic 
remark of Thenius, that upon such principles a 
connexion could be established between the most 
disparate elements in the world. Let any careful 
student judge whether it is correct to say with 
Ewald that chs. 1 and 2 contain the bitterest 
and, as yet, hopeless complaints; that in ch. 3, 
which is the turning-point, the poet reaches comfort 
at least for himsmf; that in ch. 4 lamentation 
indeed recurs, but now the people break in with 
the language of prayer and nope; while in ch. 6 
we have nothing but prayer, ottered by the whole 
community, whose tone is sad indeed, yet com- 

osed ana hopeful. No doubt Ewald exhibits 

ere an attractive model from which the author 
or authors miaht have worked, but they have 
not done so. Nay, so for from there being any 
traceable connexion between the different poems, 
it is no easy matter sometimes to discover con¬ 
necting links between the verses of the same poem. 
The truth is that the nature of the subject did not 
readily admit of lomcal development, and it may 
have been partly for this reason and as a mne¬ 
monic device that the acrostic scheme was adopted 
in the first four chapters (its absence in ch. 6 has 
never been satisfactorily explained). In chs. 2 
and 4 the verses have the firmest, in 1 and 5 the 
loosest connexion. In the light of the foregoing 
remarks it will be understood that the following 
scheme of analysis, which is mainly Lbhr’s, is 
lately provisional. 

Ch. 1 contains two divisions—(a) spoken 

by the poet (with the exception of ®®); {h) 

^ken by the city (with the exception of ^^). 
The ever-recurring themes are the abandonment 
of the city by her allies, the distress of her 
mhabitants, the pride of the enemy. In v.® there 
U already a confession that Jerusalem has been 
justly punished for her sins, and in already a 
cry to God, which is repeated in In 
where the city is supposed to speak, we have an 
appeal to passers-by, to whom under a variety of 


figures the misery of Zion is described. In v.^’ 
the poet suddenly speaks again in his own person, 
but in vv.^®* it IS once more the city that appeals 
to all peoples, and in addresses a prayer to 

J" to execute vengeance on the foes who had 
gloried in Jerusalem’s misfortunes. 

In ch. 2 the situation reminds us of Jer 14'®*^®. 
There are two main divisions—(a) vv.^'^. The 
daughter of Zion has been crushed down ly the 
judgment of J", all her political glory has faded, 
her temple has been destroyed, the city and its 
inhabitants have suffered alike. The agonies of 
the siege, the despair of the citizens, the terrible 
scenes due to famine, are realistically depicted; 
(6) The poet turns to the people with 

mingled warnings and consolation. The sin of 
Jerusalem, especially of her false prophets, and 
the scorn that has overtaken the latter, are held 
up to view ; the nation is invited to turn to J" in 
supplication (vv.“- ^®), and it responds in the prayer 
of VV.®®"*®. 

Ch. 3 is the most important from a religious point 
of view, and is also constructed with the most art. 
It differs from the other chapters in being spoken in 
the 1st person singular, althougli we shomd perhaps 
understand the * I * not of an individual, but of 
the people collectively, after the manner of Pss 31. 
34. 35. 51, and many of the later psalms.* The 
chapter may be arranged under three divisions, 
(a) Vv.'*'® touchingly describe the utter desolation 
of the people, but at the mention of God in v.^® a 
ray of hope darts into the soul of the speaker, who 
after the parenthetical passage (vv.^®‘^^) passes on 
to fulfil in (5) a didactic function (w.®®-®^). The 
inexhaustible compassion of God is insisted upon, 
the purposes of grace which He may have in His 
visitation are suggested, all tending to enforce the 
call to repentance, (c) In w.®®‘®^ there is a return 
to the tone of complaint, which soon passes, how¬ 
ever, into joyful confidence rvv.®®*®®) that God will 
hear and aeliver, while vy.®®’®® breathe a prayer 
for vengeance on the nation’s foes. (As to the 
interpretation of w.®®®^* and the question of a 
precative perfect, see Ewald’s Heh, SyntaXy Ken¬ 
nedy’s tr. p. 15 ; Driver’s Heh. Tenses % pp. 14, 25 ; 
Davidson’s Heh. Syntax^ p. 63). 

Ch. 4 closely resembles in structure ch. 3. 
There are two main divisions, the first of which 
falls into two subdivisions, (a) Vv.'*^^, of which 
VV.1-* exactly balance vv.’’^'^^ The 'i? of the 
one is parallel to the of the other; in both 
sections there is a description of the sufferings 
occasioned by famine, ana a tracing of these to 
the anger of J" (v.^®, which breaks tlie connexion, 
probably owes its origin simply to the necessities 
of the acrostic scheme). In (5) there are three 
subdivisions—(1) vv.^®’^® treat of the sin and the 
punishment of the priests and the prophets; (2) 
vv.w.ao Qf the punishment of the king 

and his courtiers, who looked in vain to Egypt for 
help ; (3) w.®^- “ address a word of threatening to 
Edom and of comfort to Israel. 

Ch. 6, like ch. 1, is wanting in consecutive 
thought. It opens with a prayer that J'^ would 
look upon the reproach of His people, which 
is described from a variety of points of view 
(w.®-!®). Zion’s desolation suggests, by way of 
contrast, J'^’s abiding power, upon the ground 
of which the poet repeats his appeal for help 
(vv.*®‘®). The last verse being considered one 
of ill omen, the Jews were accustomed in read¬ 
ing to repeat after it the preceding verse. For a 
similar reason the same usage was followed in 

* So Oalov, Hupfeld, Reuss, Oheyne, Smend (see esp. XATtV. 
1882, p. 62 £f.). On the other hand, Budde (KlaqeliedWy 92f.j 
contends for the individual sense of the *1,' by which he 
supposes the author ot the poem to have intended an eye¬ 
witness (most likely Jeremiah) of the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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connexion with the last verse of Isaiah, Malachi, 
and Ecclesiastes. 

. IV. Authorship. —Both in Jewish and in Chris¬ 
tian circles a tradition lias long prevailed that 
the book was written by Jeremiah. We will 
examine— 

j (a) The External Evidence. — While the Heb. 

Bible is silent as to the authorship of Lamentations, 

I it is otherwise with the Sept., where the book opens 
! thus : KoX iyivero fierb. rb alxM>CL\ojTi(r0^vai rbv 'Icrpa^X 
sal *lepovffd\^/j. iprjfjLUjBrjvaL iKdOicep ’lepefilas K\al(ap 
Kal i$p^v7j(T€v rbv dpijuoy tovtov iirl *lepov<ra\^fjL kqX 
tXyrtv (‘And it came to pass, after Israel was led 
into captivity and Jerusalem laid waste, that 
Jeremiah sat weeping, and lamented with this 
lamentation over Jerusalem, and said’). It has 
been urged that these words, which sound like 
the rendering of a Heb. original, imply a notice 
to the above effect in the Heb. M8 from which the 
Sept, translator worked. The Vulg. opens with 
words which reproduce in Lat. the above Gr. sen¬ 
tence, with the additional phrase et amaro animo 
fuspirans et ejulans, and these words in italics 
imply, acc. to some, the existence of yet another 
Heo. original. In ch. 5, moreover, Vulg. has the 
heading Oi'atio Jeremice prophetce. The super¬ 
scription of the book in tesh. also supports the 
same tradition. 

There are, however, two circumstances that 
greatly weaken the force of the above evidence. 
Firstly, the absence of any allusion to Jeremiah 
in the MT would be utterly inexplicable if such a 
notice os occurs in the Sept, had ever stood in 
the Hebrew. As every student knows, it was 
far more the tendency of copyists to add than to 
suppress. Secondly, the place of the book in the 
Heb. Canon, not attached to Jer, but included 
among the KUhUbhtmt is hard to reconcile with 
its prophetic authorship. As Driver remarks, 
at least three centuries separated the Sept, from 
Jeremiah, and its notice quoted above may be 
merely an inference founded on the general re¬ 
semblance of tone which the Lamentations exhibit 
to such passages as Jer 8*®-9, 14-16, and on the 
reference assumed to be contained in to 

incidents in the i)rophet’s life (Jor 20’ 38®*’-). It 
was doubtless a similar feeling that gave rise to 
the extraordinary conflate reading r<p Aavld Tep«. 
pilov, which is the title in some MSS of Ps 137 
(Cheyne). According to Ldhr and Gerlach, the xal 
/ytp€To, etc., of the Sept, was written in order 
to connect Lamentations with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah, probably at the time when it was an 
object to reduce the number of books in the Canon 
to twenty two. It need scarcely be added that 
the statements of the Fathers, the superscription in 
the Targum, and the citations from the lalmud, 
have no independent value os evidence in regard 
to the authorship. 

There has boon much discussion as to the 
raeanin |5 of 2 Ch 35“ ‘And Jeremiah lamented 
for Josiah, and all the singing men and singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamentations unto 
this day, and they made them an ordinance in 
Israel, and behold they are loritten in tfve lainenta^ 
Hone.* The question is whether the words we 
have italicized refer to our book of Lamentations. 

If so, we should have a tradition as early as the 
days of the Chronicler (c. b.c. 260) in favour of 
Jeremiah’s authorship of at least a portion of its 
contents. Thenius answers the above question in 
the negative, holding that the Kindth referred 
to were a collection of lamentations for the dead 
sung on the occasion of the burial of the kings 
of Judah. In this collection Jeremiah’s lament 
for Josiah may easily have had a place, but our I 
book never formed part of it. On the other 
hand, a great many of the leading OT scholars i 


of the day understand the Chronicler to refer 
to the canonical book of Lamentations. Lohr 
offers three reasons for this conclusion: (1) it is 
hard to believe that there were extant other 
lamentations by Jeremiah outside the Canon; (2) 
the Chronicler might readily have referred such 
passages as La 2® and 4“ to Josiah; (3) an un¬ 
critical writer like the Chronicler might easily 
have committed a blunder into which Jos. {Ant. 
X. i. 6) probably and Jerome certainly fell. The 
words of the latter in commenting on Zee 12^^ are, 
‘super quo (Josia)lamentationes scripsit Jeremias, 
quoi leguntur in Ecclesia et scripsisse eum Para- 
lipomenon testatur liber.* The same interpreta¬ 
tion of the Chronicler’s language is simported by 
Noldeke, Cornill, Wildeboer, W. R. Smith, and 
Budde.* If it be correct, it gives us a testimony 
in favour of Jeremiah’s connexion with Lamenta¬ 
tions, dating from about the same period, and en¬ 
titled to much the same consideration as the testi¬ 
mony of the Sept, which we have just examined. 
As the external evidence is manifestly insuffi¬ 
cient to decide the question, we are thro\vn back 
upon— 

(6) The Internal Evidence. —At the first glance 
this may seem to be in favour of Jeremiah’s 
authorship, which has been strongly maintained 
by Keil and others. The verdict of modern criti¬ 
cism, however, is given for the most part against 
the traditional view. The undoubted affinities of 
all the five chapters with Jer (see a list of simi¬ 
larities in Driver, LOT^ 462ff) are recognized by 
critics of all schools, but are explained on the 
ground that this prophet’s works were the favourite 
study of the autnor or authors of Lamentations, 
who were in such sympathy with his spirit that 
' the book might be entitled ‘Lamentations of the 
sons of Jeremiah ’ (Cheyne). 

There are several passages which militate 
against Jor.’s authorship. La 2® (‘Her prophets 
find no vision from the Lord’) might almost be 
pronounced decisive. In this same verse, more¬ 
over, pio is in a special sense vffiich meets us 
for the first time in Ezk 12’". A number of other 
instances are cited by Comill {Einleit.^ 247) where 
the language shows such a dependence upon 
Ezekiel (who did not publish his prophecies before 
B.c. 670), that Jeremiah’s authorship seems out 
of the question. La 4^’ does not sound like the 
lan^age of Jeremiah, who never shared the hopes 
of tliose who looked for help to Egypt. La 4“ 
could hardly be spoken of Zedekiah by one who 
judged him as Jeremiah did. Chs. 1 and 6 imply 
an acquaintance with Deutero-Isaiali, while ch. 3 
contains echoes of the later psalms and of Job 
(which probably dates at the earliest from the 
Exile). In his Job and Solomon^ Cheyne adduces 
the following parallels with the latter book — 
l.a 3’-»=Job 19\ La 38=Job 30“ La 3^o=Job 
La 31 a. w=Job 7“ 1618.13^ La 3i4.68=,jo|^ 
dependence of the elegies upon Job is more likely 
than the converse supposition. 

A circumstance that may have some bearing on 
the question of authorship, is that the order of 
the letters y and d is different in chs. 2-4 from 
what it is in ch. 1. In the latter the normal order 
' is followed, in the other three chapters e precedes 
y (a phenomenon which occurs also in the correct 
text of Ps 34 as well as in I’r 31 [according to the 
LXX], probably also in Ps 9f., and, according to 
Bickell, in Nan 1; cf. Budde, Klagelieder, 70 f.). 
Even if we suppose, with Thenius, Ewald, Nftgels- 
bach, and others, that at one time the order of 
the Heb. alphabet was not definitely fixed, it is 

* Budde points out, however, that the Chronicler doee not 
attribute all five poems to Jeremiah, but apparently only one of 
them, the other four being assign^ to the ' ito^ng men and 
singing women' {Klageiiederf p. 73). 
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hardly likely that one and the same author would 
have followed different orders in two successive 
poems. This would indicate, then, that at least 
ch. 1 is from a different hand from chs. 2-4. 

In regard to the linguistic aspect of the 
tion, it may be mentioned that Lohr {ZATW^ 
1894, Heft 1; cf. Driver, LOT^ 463) subjects the 
vocabulary of Jeremiah and of Lamentations to a 
comparison, the result of which is that while the 
words common to both are four times as numerous 
as those found only in Lamentations, yet the latter 
contains a great many words not found in Jere¬ 
miah. These words, moreover, are without ex¬ 
ception important, while the common use of words 
like or js, of course, proves nothing as to com¬ 
munity of authorship (c.u. for which occurs 
in La 4* 6^®, is unknown to Jer). Many of 
the above considerations tell not only against 
Jeremiah’s authorship but against— 

V. The Unity of the Book.— While there is 
comparative agreement amongst modem critics 
that Jeremiah is not the author, there has been 
much diversity of opinion as to the number of 
authors whose work is to be traced in the book. 
W. R. Smith argued strongly that the book is 
a unity (art. * Lamentations ’ in Encycl. Brit.\ 
but the prevailing tendency at present is decidedly 
adverse to this opinion. It is pretty generally 
agreed that at least ch. 3 is by a different and 
later hand than the rest of the book. Budde 
formerly (ZATIV, 1882) agreed with Stade, who 
is content to go this length, and who assigns 1. 2. 
4. 5 to a single author. Thenius holds 2 and 4 
to be Jeremi^’s, while 1. 3. 5 are assigned each 
to a separate author. A considerable number of 
modern critics divide the book into three groups 
in the following chronological order (2 and 4) 
(1 and 6) (3). This, which was the scheme of 
Nbldcke, has gained the adherence of Lbhr, 
Cornill, Wildoboer, and now {Klngeliederf 1898, 
pp. 74 ff.) substantially of Budde.* Another 
arrangement of the book is that of Cheyne 
{Jeremiah in * Men of the Bible ’ series), which also 
recognizes three groups (1. 2. 4) (3) (5). On this 
question criticism has not yet spoken the last 
word. 

VI. Place and Date of Composition.— Upon 
these two points there are differences of opinion 
even amongst those who support Jeremiah’s 
authorship of the book. The freshness of the 
pictures has often been adduced as an argument 
for an early date. It may be said, however, that 
while there is something that appeals to the 
imannation in the old picture of the faithful 
preset sitting down to lament the fate of the 
city which had turned a deaf ear to his warn¬ 
ings, it is a psychological improbability that a 
man of Jeremiah’s spirit should have turned out 
acrostic poems, and especially such a laboured 
work of art as ch. 3 amidst blackened ruins where 
the fire had hardly cooled, and in streets where 
the blood had hardly dried. Hence, even if the 
poems were his, we should have to think of a 
relatively late date for their composition, when 
the bitterness of the moment had given place to 
calm reflection. (With this tallies 6*® ‘so long 
time *). Thenius, who regarded 2 and 4 as genuine 
productions of Jeremiah, dated the one at about 
B.C. 681 (prior to the third deportation after the 
murder of Gedaliah), and the other at a later 
period, during the prophet’s sojourn in Egypt. 
L6hr formerly fixed upon 550 as an approximate 
date for the completion of the book. This would 

* Who Assigrns obB. 2 and 4 to an eye-witness (not Jeremiah) of 
the calamities they describe, dates chs. 1 and 6 (from 
bands) about 630 (or later) and 660 respectively, while he fixes 
the date of oh. 8 much later, In the pre-MaooaD»an period in 
the 8rd cent b.o. 


allow sufficient time to account for the references 
to Ezekiel. In a later work (1893) L5hr is willing 
to come down as late as 530, but objects to a 
post-exUic date, because he holds that the ^inah 
measure, although found in Deutero-Isaiah, can¬ 
not be traced in any post-exilic work (not occur¬ 
ring in Hag, Zee, MalI, Jl, or Jon). Wildeboer 
finds nothing in the contents of the book to compel 
us to fix upon the close of the Exile as the ter^ 
minus ad quern for the publication of Lamenta¬ 
tions. Some of the elegies might well have been 
composed in Babylon by an exile who did not 
share the sanguine expectations of Deutero-Isaiah, 
or even in Judaea by one who had returned with 
Zerubbabel in 536. Wildeboer thinks, however, 
that the latest possible date is 516, the year when 
the rebuilding of the temple was finished. But if 
the possibility of Lamentations being post-exilic is 
admitted, some plausibility must be conceded to 
Cheyne’s suggestion {Founders of OT Criticism, 
356) that as the church of the second temple 
composed its own psalms, it is far from impossible 
that it preferred to indite fresh elegies for use on 
the old fast-days. There were details enough in 
the historical nooks to enable a poet possessed 
of dramatic imagination to draw tne pictures in 
Lamentations. The tone of the book, however, is 
inconsistent with the contention of Fries {ZATW. 
1893), that chs. 4 and 5 belong to so late a period 
as that of the Maccabees. This is conclusively 
proved by Lohr {ZATW, 1894), who exhibits the 
complete contrast between the Maccaboean Psalms, 
where the people protest that they suffer in spite 
of their innocence, and the Bk. or Lamentations, 
which confesses throughout that the nation’s 
suffering is due to the nation’s sin. 

LiTBRiTURa.—Driver, 466-466; Oomill, 244- 

248; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 181, 210, also art. * Lamentations' in 
Eneye, JBnt.9; Wildeboer, Lit, d. AT, 298-303; Ndldeke, AT 
Lit. 142ff.; artt. by Budde, Smend, Ldhr, Fries in ZATW 
(1882-1894); Ryle, Corwm of OT, 69, 116, 121, 219; Wildeboer, 
Kntsteh. a. AT Kan. 9, 12, 17, 77, 181 ff.; Buhl, Canon and 
Text of OT, 20, 89 f. Of modem foreign commentaries may 
be mentioned those of Thenius, Keil. Ewald, Qerlach, Reuse, 
Nagelsbach, LOhr (1891 and 1893, the latter in Nowack's Uemd- 
korm. t. AT \ both Lohr’s works are exceedingly valuable, and 
there is an important review of the first by A. B. Davidson in 
Grit. Review, Jan. 1892): Minocchi, Le La/ment. di (hernia, 
1897; Budde in Kurzer Ildcomm., 1898. Amongst Eng. com¬ 
mentaries are those of Payne Smith (in Speedeer^a Comm.), 
Plumptre (in Bllicott'i Comm, on OT), Oheyne (in PvUvlt 
Comm.), cf. the same author's Jeremiah in ' Men of the Bible' 
series, and his Foundera of OT Critioiam, 866 f.: Streane (fiamb. 
Bible for Schoola), Adeney (in Expoaitor’a Bible). See also 
Greenup, TargumonLam., Comm, of liabbiTobia ben Elieaer on 
Lam., Short Comm, on Lamentationa. J, A. SSLBIE. 

LAMP (n'h^, ’M, Xagird?).—The first of these 

words is tr^ ‘ torch ’ in Nab 2* and Zee 12® (AV and 
RV); and in Gn 15^’, Je 7^®, Job 41^*, Ezk 1^* the 
same tr“ is adopted by R V in place of * lamp ’ of AV. 
The other Heb. word, as well as the Gr. Xa/xirdf,* 
may mean torch likewise, but is more properly 
lamp, with oil and wick, as in the description of the 
golden candlestick (Ex 25®^“®’) of the tabernacle, 
and those made bv Solomon for the temple (2 Ch 
480 . 81 )^ which were Kept burning all night (Ex SO’* ®, 
Lv 24®). 

The common lamps of Pal. were of terra-cotta, 
as we have abundant evidence from the numerous 
specimens found in all parts. Glass lamps of Egyp. 
or Phoen. make might have been known, and bronze 
lamps are not infrequently found. Very little is 
known of the lamps used in E^pt. Herod, (ii. 62) 
describes them as flat saucers filled with a mixture 
of salt and oil, on the top of which floated the 
wick. The oldest form of lamp found in Pal. is not 
unlike that described by Herodotus. It is like a 
shallow saucer, the rim of which, on one side, is 
pinched together, forming a narrow channel through 
which the wick passed (see Fig. 1). This style is 
* See under art. Laxteric. 
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called Phcen., and is found in the tombs and ruins 
of the oldest cities in Pluenicia and Palestine 
{PEFSt, 1893, p. 14; and Bliss, Mound of Many 
CitieSy p. 87). The more common fonns are oblon;^, 
but not open like the above. There is a saucer¬ 
like depression in the upper surface, at the liottom 
of Avhich there is an orilice for the admission of 
the oil into the lamp, and another opening at the 



Flq. 1 . 


extremity for the admission of the wick. At the 
opposite end there is often a small handle (see 
Pigs. 2 and 3: Pig. 3 is bronze), Sometimes the 
form is circular, an open saucer>sliape, with a 
smaller saucer inverted in the larger (.nee Pig. 4). 
This form of lamp, especially No. 2,* with or with¬ 
out the handle, is called Konian, and was doubtless 



Fici. 2. 


commonly used in the time of Christ, and is most 
probably the kind referred to in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins (Mt 25). They hold little oil, and 
would soon need repleiiisliing. The peasants of 
Syria and Pal. use these lamps still, although petro¬ 
leum has in most places taken the place of olive oil 
for ligliting. An open glass or terra-cotta cup with 



Fio. 3. 


a piece of rng for a wick is often seen in the poorer 
peasants’ houses, and this they frequently keep 

• See an interesting paper by Ptre T^^rranpre in Jlev. Bibliq%t^ 
(Oct. 1898) on two PaK lamps to which ins attention was called 
by Cleraiont'Gauncau* These are fig^ured in the Hevue. 


LANDMAEK 


burning all night. The people of the country do 
not like to sleep without some light in the house, 
and a dim one furnished by such a lamp suits their 
purpose. Tu illuminations at weddings and on 
feast-days this open style of lamp is much em¬ 
ployed. The wick used is a small one drawn 



Fio. 4. 


through a j)icco of cork and left to float on the 
.surfai^o of the oil. 

Lamps appear to have been kept burning before 
the tcrapkioi (images of ancestors); hence the 
words ‘ the lamp of the wicked is put out ’ (.fob 18® 
21*“^) may have originally meant that the wicked 
shall have no male descendants to fulfil this duty 
of placing a lamp before his imago (so Schwally, 
Lchcn nach dem Todc, 40). If. I’outeh. 

LAMPSACUS(lMacl523KVm).-SceSAMP.SAMRs. 

LANCE.— Sec Spear. 

LANCETS (npi 1 K 38-^). — A mistaken correc¬ 
tion in modern odd. of the original reading of the 
AV of 1611, ‘lancers,’ i.e. ‘lances,’ properly spears 
used for hurling. Botli forms of the Avord are 
old, ‘launcetis’ being the later Wyclilite form in 
this passage. AV of 1611 adopted the ‘launsers’ 
of the Bishops’ Bible (spelling it ‘lancers,’ hoAv- 
ever), and the change into ‘lancets’ Avas not made 
before 176t*. Lf. Scrivener’s Jntroductiori tu the 
A Vy pp. xlvi, xlvii. See Spear. 

W. E. Barnes. 

LAND CROCODILE (Lv liV).--Soe Chame- 

LEON. 

LAND LAWS. —See Law (in ()T)and Sabbatical 
Year. 

LANDMARK {*?'i2:3).—An object, such as a stone, 
a heap of stones, or a tree with a mark in its 
bark, intended to fix the limit of a field, a 
farm, or the property of an individual. In 
Palestine these landmarks are scrupulously re¬ 
spected ; and in jjassiii^ along a road or pathway 
one may observe trom time to time a stone placed 
by the edge of the field from Avhich a shallow 
furrow lias been ploughed, marking the limits of 
cultivation of neiglihouring proprietors. 

In order to perpetuate the observance of the 
rights indicated by landmarks in the Mosaic ritual, 
a curse is pronounced against the surreptitious 
removal of a landmark belonging to one’s neigh¬ 
bour (Dt 19^^, for the meaning of Avhich see Driver, 
ad toe.). In Egypt the land had to be re-measured 
and allotted after each inundation of the Nile, and 
boundary-stones placed at the junction of two 
jiropertios. A collection of such objects is to be 
seen in the Assyrian Roomy British Museum. 

E. Hull. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.<-1. 

Names, —(a) The greater part of the Old Test, is 
written in the language called by the Assyrians 
‘ the tongue of the west county * (Winckler, Die K. 
L Sarqons, p. 72, 1. 423, etc.),* by biblical writers 
‘the lip of Canaan’ (Is 19^®), or ‘Jewish’ (2 K 
cf. Neh 13®*), by the Rabbis ‘ the Sacred Tongue ’ 
{Sotah, vii. 2, etc.), or ‘ the Text ’ as opposed to ‘ the 
Targum* (Bab. Megillah, 18a, etc.), or ‘the lan¬ 
guage of the Law * as opposed to ‘ the language of 
the doctors’ (Weiss, Stuaien zur Mischnahsj^cuihe, 
p. 9). The Palestinian f Rabbis further apply to it 
the term ‘Hebrew* (Jerus. Megillahy p. 19, etc.), 
and the absence of this name in the OT can be due 
only to accident; it is the term regularly em¬ 
ployed by Greek-speaking Jews (first occurring, it 
would seem, in the Pref. to Sir; used also by 
Josephus, Ant, l. i. 2), and it can only be through 
ignorance that Philo substitutes ‘ Chaldee ’ for it. 
The name ‘ Hebrew ’ was adopted by early Chris¬ 
tian writers {e.g, Ac 21*®), and with the spread of 
Christianity it migrated into Asiatic, African, 
and European languages ; some of which have also 
adopted from the Rabbis the name ‘Sacred Tongue.* 

(6) The portions of the OT which are not in 
Hebrew are in the language called Aramaic in the 
Bible (2 K 18®® etc.) and Talmud (Bab. Shahbatht 
126, etc.), and not infrequently ‘Targum’ in the 
latter (Bab. Megillah, lx.), ‘Syriac’in the LXX 
and sometimes in the Talmud (Jerus. Sotah, vii. 2). 
It would seem that the name ‘ Chaldee * does not 
belong properly to this language, although the 
Aramjjeans and Chaldees are sometimes juxtaposed 
in old inscriptions (Sennacherib, ed. G. Smith, p. 
3fi). It is probable that the use of the name for 
‘ Aramaic ’ is due to the comparison of Dn 1* with 
2*; and the identification of the two ajipears in the 
notes of Jerome and Ibn Ezra on the latter pas¬ 
sage, though the LXX translator of Dn 2®^ appears 
expressly to avoid it. In Syriac works, probably 
through similar reasoning, ‘ Chaldee ’ is sometimes 
said to mean ‘Old Syriac’ {Thes. Syr. s.v. ‘Kal- 
daya’); but in very late times the ‘Chaldteans’ 
are identified with the ‘ Nestorians,* probably on 
the ground of their geographical position (Banger, 
Nestorians, i. 181 ; cf. Rassam, ‘ Biblical Lands,* 
in the Proceedings of the Victoria Institute). In 
Aramaic are written (1) Dn 2*-7®®, (2) certain docu¬ 
ments quoted in Ezr 4^-6^® and 712 - 2 ®, ostensibly in 
their original language; it is, however, noticeable 
that the connecting narrative is also in Aramaic; 
(3) Jer 10^^, regarded by some as an interpolation, 
while others endeavour to account for the transi¬ 
tion on rhetorical grounds. There are besides 
several places in the OT where the writers appear 
to lapse into Aramaic, possibly through the fault 
of their copyists. In Jos 16®® the adjective 
in the name ‘ New Hazor,* is Aramaic; in 14* an 
Aramaic word (voon) is substituted for the Hebrew 
of the word ‘ melted ’ in the phrase ‘ melted our 
heart ’ (cf. Dt 1®®). Sporadic cases of words which 
are Aramaic both in derivation and CTaramatical 
form occur in Is 30®®, Ezk 24®® 33®®, Ps 116^®, pos¬ 
sibly Job 37^®, Dn 11®®, and elsewhere. 

(c) The employment of other languages than 
these in the OT aoes not exceed the quotation of 
isolated words and phrases, or calling attention to 
varieties of nomenclature. Besides the Aramaic 
equivalent for Gilead cited in Gn 31*^, Egyptian is 
quoted ib. 41*®- *® (JE), Moabite Dt 2^\ Anionite 
%b. V. ®®, Sidonian and Amorite ih. 3®, Tyrian 1 K 
9^®, Persian (?) Est 3^, Babylonian (?) Dn 4®, per- 

* Delitzsoh (Hcmdioihrterbuch, s.v, suggests that 

Hittite is meant here. It would seem, however, that the words 
are easily explicable as Oanaanitish (cf. Jer 22i4), and B. 
Meissner (Noeh einmcU dot Bit ffiUdni, 189S) thinks this does 
not admit of a doubt. 

t In the Babylonian Oemara '"isp at any rate sometimes 
means a foreign language, e.g. Shabbath, li5a. 


haps Philistian Is 2®. Moreover, it may be observed 
that, in speaking of dignitaries, biblical writers 
are ordinarily (not invariably) careful to give them 
their native titles: see Ex 15^®, Jos 13®'®^ Ezk 23®, 
Hos 10®, Est 1® 41 ® 81®, Dn 3® etc. 

2. Antiquity, —The Hebrew language may be 
appropriately termed the Israelitish dia-lect of 
Oanaanitish. Outside the OT the chief pre-Alex¬ 
andrian monuments of the Israelitish dialect which 
we possess appear to be an inscribed weight in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, found at NablQs, 
and the Siloam inscription (Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p. xv), probably of the age of Hezekiah. 
But of other Oanaanitish dialects we possess far 
earlier monuments. The oldest of these are the 
glo8.se8 of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (see Winckler’a 
edition in the KIB, 189(5). The writers of these 
epistles sometimes accompany their Assyrian with 
a Oanaanitish equivalent, using, of course, the 
cuneiform character for both (examples are 181. 6 
khalkaat, explained hj abada, ‘perished*; 189. 16 
ana shame by shamima, ‘heavenward*; 191.24 
sise by suusu, ‘ horse ’; 189. 18 kakkadunu by 
rushunu, ‘our head*). It may be noted as a 
peculiarity of the writers* dialect that the sub¬ 
stantive verb in it would appear to have drawn 
some of its tenses from the stem in use in Phmn- 
ician (and Arabic), and others from the stem in 
use in Hebrew (and Aramaic). ‘ If you say kuna' 
says one writer, ‘I will answer yahya* (149. 36). 
These tablets are assigned to the 1.6th cent. B.C., 
but the existence of the Oanaanitish language 
is certified for a yet earlier period by some of 
the loan-words found in Egyptian monuments, 
some of which go back to the 16th century or 
earlier. The bulk, however, of these loan-words 
occur in papyri of the 14th and 13th cents. 
B.c. Maspero, who first brought this fascinating 
mibject into prominence (in his Epistolographie 
Egyptienne, 1873), thought that during those 
centuries the employment of Semitic words was in 
fashion among the upper classes in Egypt; and if 
this opinion be correct, it follows that the Canaan- 
itish language must by then have reached a high 
state of development. This opinion, however, 
was not shared by J. H. Bondi, who, in his disser¬ 
tation on these words (Leipzig, 1886), collected as 
many as sixty-five of them; while a still greater 
number was collected by W. Max Muller (in his 
Asien und Europa, 1893), who has since (in the 
volume dedicated to Ebers, 1897) tracked out a few 
in the celebrated Papyrus Ebers, which deals with 
medical prescriptions. Whether their introduction 
into Egyptian was the work of the upper or the 
lower masses, the variety of the spheres of thought 
to which they belong is such as to allow of their 
being compared with the words afterwards borrowed 
by the Copts from the Greeks. The unsatisfactory 
nature of the Egyptian transcription renders them 
somewhat less amenable to grammatical analysis 
than the Tel el-Amama glosses. Of the remain¬ 
ing monuments of the Oanaanitish language, the 
inscription on a patera dedicated to Bacd-L^anon 
in Phoenician (CIS i. No. 6) is probably the oldest, 
while the Mesha stele (of the time of Jehosliaphat 
of Judah) approaches most nearly to the Israelitish 
idiom, being in Moabitic; of the other Phoenician 
inscriptions, that of Byblus (CIS, i. 1) approxi¬ 
mates to Hebrew, but the most important is 
doubtless the Eshmunazar inscription (CIS i. 3), 
about the time of Alexander the Great. From 
Palestine the Oanaanitish language was carried by 
Phoenician colonists to Africa, the islands and 
harbours of the Mediterranean, and Spain. Here 
it was supplanted first by Greek, and then more 
extensively by Latin; but would seem to have 
survived as a spoken language down to the 6th 
cent. B.C.) and perhaps later. 
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3. Origin. —The Canaanitiah language belongs 
to the Semitic family, and is closely allied to the 
Arabic, i.e, the lan^age made world-famous by 
the conquests of Mohammed and his successors. 
These are the only languages of the Semitic family 
that have, in regular use, (1) a prefixed article, 
leading to a variety of syntactical rules; (2) an 
interrogative prefix of a single letter,* as well as 
a syllabic prefix of the same import (Dt 32®); (3) 
a series of passive conjugations, formed by a 
change of vowel from the active; f (4) a regmar 
conjugation Niphal; :J:—Canaanitish has, moreover, 
consioerable remnants of (6) a case system ; (6) an 
infinitive system ; (7) a mood system identical with 
those of classical Arabic. The theory represented 
in the grammar of J. Olshausen (Brunswick, 1861), 
according to which the relation of Hebrew to 
Arabic is that of daughter to mother (in the sense 
in which these metaphors may be used of languages), 
is that which best suits the facts ;§ and indeed 
the proximate ancestors of Hebrew forms can in 
the great majority of cases be easily found in 
Arabic. The apparent absurdity of deriving so 
ancient a lan^age as Canaanitish from one of 
which the earliest monuments in our possession 
are so recent, disappears in the face of the over¬ 
whelming evidence which comparative grammar 
can produce. The earliest specimens of classical 
Arabic that have come down to us are not, indeed, 
earlier than the 6th cent. A.D. ; and though 
numerous inscriptions in other dialects have been 
discovered in both S. and N. Arabia, the dialect 
of the Koran is scarcely represented in any stone 
monuments earlier than the composition of that 
book. There is, however, no douot that the Mo¬ 
hammedans inherited a literary language, which 
prevailed over the greater part of the Arabian 
leninsula, with slight differences of dialect. But 
or the early history of that language we cannot 
go to Mohammedan writers, but are left to what 
we can infer. 

The line of investigation to be followed is the 
same as that applied by M. Pictet to the Indo- 
European languages, and which employs the 
assumption (called by M. Lenormant * the true 
principle’) that, where kindred nations which have 
separated call objects or institutions by the same 
names, and there are no signs of those names 
having been borrowed independently, they must 
have possessed the names and the objects, etc., 
before they parted. A comparison therefore of the 
Hebrew and Arabic names lor a variety of things 
should "ive us something like a correct idea of the 
state of Arabian society when the Canaanites 
first migrated northward. The result would seem 
to be the following 

The nation from which the Canaanitish colonies 
emanated must before that event have attained as 
high a level of development as any Oriental State 
uninfluenced by Europe has reached. Society was 
already organized on the basis of the family, for 
the languages have identical names for * father-in- 
law,* * mother-in-law,* ‘ son-in-law,* and * daughter- 
in-law,* which necessarily imply it; but the family 
was polygamic, since the relation of ‘ fellow-wife * 
is indicated by the same name with the proper 
phonetic changes. The treble system of naming 
in use in Arabia would seem to have existed also, 
since the Canaanites retain all three words for 
* Tho Aramaic of Daniel also has this, 
t The biblioal Aramaic as well as that of the papyri shows 
■ome traces of these passives. The Hebrew of toe OT shows 
considerable relics of a passive of the first form, which the 
enrammatical tables carmot recognize. The punctuators identi- 
fled it with Pu'of, the passive of ii. Is 14® and Lv 
are striking oases. ' 

X This conjugation is given in the Assyrian paradignis. 

I Vollers, in nis review 18fi7) of Niildeke, ZurOrarrmatih 
det Kl, Arahiichen^ thinks that work will tend to modify this 
view; but see the author’s reply In the same volume. 


‘naming* and ‘names,** but have apparently 
ceased to distinguish between them accurately; 
and the castes of freemen and slaves were already 
distinct. The life of the people was passed partly 
in villages, partly in towns, with streets and 
squares, and aefended by walls. The same cereals 
were cultivated in the fields, many of the same 
pot-herbs in the gardens, mostly the same fruits 
in the orchards and plantations, and the same 
animals domesticated as afterwards in Canaan; 
and the chief agricultural processes had already 
been invented and named. Various trades were 
exercised in the towns: there were smiths and 
carpenters who understood the use of the saw, tho 
axe, and the adze; there were inofi^-chan^ra 
with scales,t and there were money-lenaei^t. The 
last two trades imply some acquaintance 
arithmetic, and the Arabs before the Canaanitish 
migration possessed special names for * thousands * 
and‘myriads.* Money-lending implies the calcu¬ 
lation of days, and this is based on astronomical 
observation, the beginnings of which already ex¬ 
isted, for some of the constellations § were already 
I named. Writing already existed, || and, it would 
I seem, an alphabet,IT and certain styles of elegant 
composition were already practised.** llcligionhad 
already taken shape: men could distinguish be¬ 
tween the sacred and the profane, they had a 
pilgrimage, and learned various ceremonies, in¬ 
cluding, probably, genuflexions and prostrations. 
Tho prophetic profession seems to have existed in 
a variety of forms. Custom had already to some 
extent become stereotyped in the form of law. 

It is probable, therefore, that the Canaanites 
issued from a country where a classical language 
was spoken and written. Some tribes may have 
carried that language with them into their new 
home; but, in the case of those whom we know 
best, it would appear to be a vulgar dialect of 
Arabic which formed the basis of the language. 
Many curious parallels can be found between the 
language of the Bible and the dialects of Arabic 
spoken in Egypt and Syria in the present day.ft 
While in general simplifying the structure of the 

* W3 in Arabic, ' to address by an indirect name,’ i.e. to call 
a man by bis son’s name, ' father of so-and-so,* instead of by his 
own. In the Aghdni the narrators often point out how the 
Oaliph kanndnf, * called me Abu so-and-so ’ to do me honour. In 
Syriac the word merely means to ' name ’; in Hebrew, Is 46^ 

‘ to call by a family name,* Job 82*i * to fiatter.’ It would seem 
clear that the Arabic practice (extraordinary as it is) lies behind 
both the Heb. and Syr. usage. The word faj:a6, in Arabic 
‘title,’ serves to give a verb to the Hebrew 

* whose names have been mentioned,’ Nu 1^7. 
t is a case of popular etymology. The root |r being 

lost in Hebrew, the word was popularly derived from []k ‘on 
ear.' The Oarthoginians have a similar word, Rev. Ase. v. 12. 

I The Heb. nr j, of which the construction is peculiar, seems 
evidently connected with nasVah. ‘ deferred payment.’ 

I See Uommel’s article in the zDMG, 1892. 

I Tho word seems to be the Arab, zibr, which occurs in 
the earliest Arabic known to us. See Mxiallajfioh of Labid. 
The Assyr. eatar is used In early Arabic also. The meaning ‘ to 
write' is lost in Hebrew, but lies behind the sense of 
^ nin has the sense of Arab. lUv'di' to articulate,’ in several 
passages: Pr 87, Is 69®-1®. 

•* It seems difficult to separate the word used with 
K'PJ Hos 07, Jer 292* (cf. 2 K 9ii), from the Arab, sif, 

* rhymed prose,’ the traditional style of the Kdhim. The Heb. 
|Vjn was compared by Meier with the Arab. hijd. and 

mathal appear to be also independent. 

ft Some examples are given by W. Wright In his Arabia 
Ora/mmar (2nd ed.) and his Comparative Orammar. The form 
(Nu 20») is vulgar (IfataltUna for bataltumimd). The 
uses of 1^2 can be illustrated by those of ya'nf in languages that 
borrow from Arabic. The use of as a final and explanatory 

particle would seem to be a vulgarism. jJl is so used in 
some Arab, dialects, and likewise in modem Armen, the relative 
uw has taken the place of yethi ‘that.* Perhaps the Heb. 

‘ to do,* is the Arab, ghashiya vulgarly used; of. IMn 
al*arabt xlx. 863. 6. 
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ancient language, they contain many relics of the 
classical rules. The classical language from which 
both are derived must therefore have flourished 
long before the 16th cent. B.C., for which time 
the existence of the later language is certified. 
The elaborate syntax and accidence which the 
early poetry of the Arabs exhibits would seem to 
have oeen codified more than two thousand years 
l^fore that poetiy was composed. It is in favour 
of this result that the Arabs have no accurate 
notion of the commencement of their literature, 
or of the time when any of their classical metres 
was invented. Yet those metres imply the whole 
of the grammatical system, which can only have 
been the product of organized study. Tnat all 
trace of the schools and colleges of early Arabia 
should have perished is noteworthy, but scarcely 
extraordinary, if we consider what such isolated 
monuments as the Mesha stele or the Iguvine 
tablets imply as to the extent of literatures that 
have wholly perished. 

The evidence for the priority of Arabic grammar to the de¬ 
velopment of the Canoanitieh language is to be found partly 
in wnat may be termed the residues which Canaanitish exhibits. 
Of these, examples are to be found (1) in the spoiling, (2) in the 
grammatical forms, (3) in the syntax. 

(1) As examples of orthographic residues, we may notice (a) 
the employment of M to represent the sign of prolongation of 
the vowel o in a number of words in which the Arabic 
has the consonantal M preceded by a short a ifi.g. B^Kn, 
|kst, ; see Bottcher, Lehrhuch, 1. p. 246). In some 
other words the letter K is still written without affecting 
the pronunciation. It would seem clear that the tribes who 
migrated from Arabia to Canaan had already found difll- 
culty in pronouncing the consonantal Aleph, which indeed 
many still regard os the hardest of the Arabic consonants. 
They pronounced a for a\ a pronunciation which indeed the 
Arabic grammarians tolerate in poetry. But while this & in 
Arabic was either retained or reduced in the direction of the 
immigrants pronounced it os well os other Arabic d's (with rare 
exceptions) as 6. The writing for therefore is a case in 
which an old spelling is retained after it hu become doubly 
unsuitable to represent the correct pronunciation; and in all 
cases where this letter represents anything but the soft breath¬ 
ing. it must be regarded as a remnant from an earlier lan^age, 
or due to false analogy. The perpetual interchange which we 
notice in the OT between roots and roots shows that 
the consonantal K could no longer be pronounced at the end 
of a word. But from ct>Tnological orthography of this sort we 
can infer with certainty the existence of a literature in which 
the orthography agreed not only with etymology, but with the 
actual pronunciation ; in other words, the existence of written 
document in Arabic earlier than the Uanaanitish migration. 

(6) Of no less interest as an etymological remnant is the em¬ 
ployment of the letter n at th6 end of words to represent the 
lengthening of a vowel, a peculiarity which the Phoenician 
dialects apparently do not share with the Hebrew and Moabitio. 
This mode of writing has two obvious sources. In Arabic the 
pausal form of nouns ending in atun Is oA, and in this form the 
h is pronounced as a consonant (Heb. n), as we learn from its 
treatment in verse: thus martabah is made to rhyme with 
intoftoA, in which the h is radical (Hariri, ed. 1, p. 64), etc. This 
pausal fonn has in Hebrew ousted the other. That it is every¬ 
where pronounced d for oA is a phenomenon to be easily illus¬ 
trated from Hebrew itself (in which the dA of the feminine 
suffix has a tendency to sink into d), and from many other 
languages. But the Phoenicians did not adopt this pausal form, 
retaining the t in the absolute as well as in the construct state. 
Hence one of the sources of this employment of the letter A was 
wanting in their language. 

The second source of this phenomenon is to be found in the 
masculine sut^ of the third person. Relics of the Arabic Au 
are not infrequent, but ordinarily (as in modem Arabic locally) 
that suffix is reduced to d. When modem Arabic is written, 
the A is retained (see e.g. aldat^ify Cairo, 1894, p. 61, 

etc.), and the same is the case frequently in Hebrew and in 
Moabitio, In all these cases, however, it is an etymological 
remnant. 

(c) As a third case of etymological writing, we may note the 
employment of the sign v to represent t. This orthography 
is oharaoteristio of the older forms of Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
Aramaic, falling gradually into disuse in all of them. Now we 
know that the words which in Hebrew are written with \tf 
almost invariably correspond to Arabic words with th. Since a 
great number of the words which in Arabic have the sibilant 
that corresponds with o have that letter in Hebrew also, the 
desire to avoid confusion may well have perpetuated the old 
spelling in the cases where a sA had come to be pronounced s. 
We learn, moreover, from the well-known passage in Jg 129 that 


in parts of Palestine only one of these sibilants could be pro¬ 
nounced. 

(2) Of the grammatical residues, which are numerous, we 
need merely notice the variation in the second and third per¬ 
sons plural of the imperfect between the forms un and u. AU 
distinction in meaning between these forms is clearly lost; at 
most it can be said that some writers have a predilection for 
one form rather than the other. Classical Arabic, however, 
distingfulshes them very decidedly: the dropping of the n with 
its vowel is a sign of the sublunotive or jussive mood, and is 
not an isolated phenomenon, but belongs to a system. What 
renders the treatment of these forms by the Hebrews peculiarly 
interesting is that the vulgar Arabic written by Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and even Mohammedans, exhibits the same phenomenon. 
Such writers as Jephet Ibn Ali are weU acquainted with both 
forms ; only the sense of their proper employment fails them. 

(8) As a syntactical residue we may instance the treatment 
' of the numerals. Here the Arabic rule is very simple, and its 
ground can easily be seen. One part of it is that the numbers 
11-90 take after them the accusative singular. If the usage of 
the Hebrew OT be tabulated, the only expression for it seems 
to be that with words which from their nature are constantly 
coupled with numerals the Arabic rule is fairly regularly 
observed; with others the plural is more common, but the 
singular cmtional. Thus in Jg 828 ‘ The land rested forty year,* 
but V.80 ‘ Gideon had seventy sons'; Jg 9* speaks of ‘ seventy 
man,* but v.2« ‘the seventy sons of Jerubbaal,* v.M ‘his 
seventy brothers.' In Jos the rule Is sometimes observed 
with the word ‘ man,* but other variations occur which stamp 
the language as patois-like and ungrammatical: the following 
examples of the syntax of the word * twelve * taken from Jos 
8 and 4 show how unsettled was the usage in even so ordinary 
a matter. 0 >’k *4^, 42 44 

4*-9 nnlyj;; D'n^, 48 'k The rule’seems 

to be similarly observed when numerals precede the word 
' a thousand,* owing to ancient calculations, whereas the 
old rule about the syntax of words following seems to be 
equally often observed and forgotten. From the practically 
regular observance of the Arabic syntax in the case of the 
word * year,* which from its nature must be constantly coupled 
with numerals, it seems reasonable to infer the antiquity of the 
Arabic rules. The ordinary style of the OT exhibits therefore 
in this case, as in the last, a survival from an older language. 

At what time the Canaanitish language first 
began to be written cannot be determined ; but it 
seems certain that there can have been no break of 
any length between the writing of Arabic and the 
writing of Canaanitish; the etymological rem¬ 
nants would otherwise be inexplicable. Thus 
the writing of aiment in French for aime must 
be inherited from a generation who both pro¬ 
nounced and wrote aiment or amant ; had French 
been first written by persons who pronounced the 
word aimey the nt could never have been intro¬ 
duced. We cannot know either whether the 
Canaanitish orthography was gradua^ formed 
or became fixed at a definite epoch. Tlie evolu¬ 
tion of Ethiopic from Sabaean, which offers some 
striking analogies to that of Canaanitish from 
Arabic, is in favour of the latter supposition. 
Those who made Ethiopic a written language 
abandoned some of the Sabaean letters and intro¬ 
duced others. Those who gave Canaanitish a litera¬ 
ture omitted some six or seven of the letters of the 
old Arabic alphabet, but added none. It is prob¬ 
able, then, that the double pronunciation of the 
six letters with which we are familiar in 

Hebrew, Phoenician, and Arainaic, was not yet 
noticeable. The lost letters are to some extent 
the same as those which are no longer pronounced 
in many of the countries where Arabic is spoken, 
albeit they are still written. In Canaanitish th 
coalesces with dh with i, kha with n, (^ad and 
with 8, ghain with y. This rule holds good ordi¬ 
narily, out human speech is subject to fluctua¬ 
tions, and irregular correspondence (as e.g. 
Arab, khadhalay nyi Arab, tdadhdhara) need not 
always imply independent roots, where the signifi¬ 
cations are clearly akin. In the case, moreover, 
of the other letters the Canaanitish dialect shows 
considerable deviation from the Arabic, sometimes 
in a manner that can be paralleled from dialects 
the peculiarities of which are noted by Arabic 
grammarians. Thus it would appear that there 
was a tendency to shift from medice to ten’uea {e.g, 
noD, Arab. :iD; ina, Arab, nni; >)n, Arab, qi; 
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Arab. aSb; yeb, Arab, yab; nia, Arab, which gnages, the meaning in one or other has been 
can be paralleled from what has happened in other so generalized or specialized as to render the 
lan^ages {e.g. modern Armenian as compared introduction of another necessary in order to 
with ancient). The Canaanitish language shows represent the original meaning. In some cases 
further considerable confusion of the gutturals: it is likely that neither language retains the 
besides the tendency to pronounce p for 3 {e.g. npa original sense; but in most it would seem that, in 
for 133, vp)) for b3y, pnj< for inS), we find n for y spite of the late date of our Arabic documents, 
(nmp, Arab. <iyip), n for n {e.g. nT3, Syr. ni3, Arab, the Arabic signification is prior ; and good service 
niD), 3 for n (.133 for Arab, mn), etc. There is also has been done by those acquainted witn both Ian- 
considerable confusion of the sibilants (0 for T in guages since the days of the Talmudists in track- 
yoi, 0 for z in pBo, t for s in I'y?, etc.), and of the mg out the development of these significations, 
liquids {e.g. 3p3 for 3pS jb'i for n'?D for odd); A few familiar cases are—(1) the Hebrew for 
moreover, the letter n is frequently displaced ‘ to say * idk, in Arab. ‘ to command ’; that * to 


yoi, 0 for z in pBo, t for s in I'y?, etc.), and of the mg out the development of these significations, 
liquids {e.g. 3p3 for 3pS jb'i for db'i, n'?D for odd); A few familiar cases are—(1) the Hebrew for 
moreover, the letter n is frequently displaced ‘ to say * idk, in Arab. ‘ to command ’; that * to 
by the emjphatic o, e.g. Vop for Vnp, etc., and d by 3 command* is the original sense is shown by occa- 
(e.y. 2 m for db'j, 3-i3iy for oiDiy, }n3 for |nD). sional relics of that meaning in the OT (2 S 1®), 
Further phenomena which often meet us in and by the derivative iDsnn ‘ to be proud,’ a sense 
vulgar dialects are the frequent assimilation of which can scarcely be connected with the Hebrew 


tlie nasal n before another consonant (cf. Ital. 
rnese for mensem, mod. Armen, gigni for gingni, 
‘ he falls ’), and the misplacement of the aspirate. 

___'J.* U 11 • ^ 1 1 


‘ to say,’ but derives very naturally from the 
Arab. ‘ to play the prince or commander,’ like 
the words (Nu 16^^), (ib. 16*). (2) ii, in 


Indeed, in Canaanitish as well as in the older Heb. ‘to act insolently,’ in Arab, ‘to increase’; 

n.ml in flick K A-raVkiun clinlckofa o r\( flio cil/lckT* Hdfiirck c/k/kTiiu fev VkO fckiin/l in Ilf. 


ated when it is a grammatical prefix, and some¬ 
times when it is radical (so iBrr for ibk) ; but, on 


the Latin loquetur ultro would exactly illustrate 


the other hand, the Hebrew sometimes substitutes the transference of ideas. (3) The Hebrew S‘?n 
the soft breathing for the aspirate (cf. no's with ‘ to profane,’ and ‘?nn ‘ to begin,’ seem both trace- 
Arab. hth), esnocially in the middle of a word (so able to the Arab, hn ‘ to roo.sen,’ whence both 
iy ‘ a witness for my ‘ one who knows ’; cf. Jer ideas How by a course of reasoning exactly 
29“ lyi yp*; m through int for im). Where two similar to that illustrated in the evolution of the 
of these irregular changes occur in the same word, Aramaic ma'. In several cases what we have in 
it often becomes unrecognizable ; and the occa- Canaanitish is apparently an expression current 
sional transposition of radicals introduces great in the mouths of the vulgar exalted into a 
difficulty: just ns some mod. Armenian dialects classical phrase: the Hebrew woris for ‘ hand- 
have torphethur, so Hebrew has ma for nsi, mV maid ’ and ‘ family ’ would appear to have a very 

for nVi; cf. D:fy for Arab. poy. The chief gram- obvious etymology in Arabic (cf Koran, iv. 28; 


difficulty: just ns some mod. Armenian dialects classical phrase: the Hebrew words for ‘ hand- 
have torphethur, so Hebrew has ma for nsi, mV maid ’ and ‘ family ’ would appear to have a very 
for nVi; cf. D:fy for Arab. poy. The chief gram- obvious etymology in Arabic (cf Koran, iv. 28; 
matical ditl’erences between Arabic and Hebrew are Jiomance of Saif, i. 28), whicli, however, would 
due (1) to the loss of the final vowels, which in the exclude them at the first from the mouths of the 
older language have syntactical value ; (2) to the well-bred. A certain number of alterations in 
exaggeration of the accent, resulting in the meaning can be explained by popular misappli- 
strengthening t*f some vowels and the loss of cations, e,g. the Canaanites use for ‘blind’ the 
others; (3) to the tendency to simplify, which word which in Arab, means ‘ one-eved,’for ‘deaf’ 


strengthening t*f some vowels and the loss of cations, e,g, the Canaanites use for ‘ ] 
others ; (3) to the tendency to simplify, which word widen in Arab, means ‘ one-eyed,’ i 
explains the loss of whole series of forms in many the word which in Arab, means ‘dumb.’ 
of those languages that have grown out of the It is not in our power to gauge tli 
decay of classical idioms. In the opinion of some, wealth of the Hebrew language,* and fn 


Or those languages that have grown out of the It is not in our power to gauge the whilom 
decay of classical idioms. In the opinion of some, wealth of the Hebrew language,* and far more of 
the language has by these changes gained in the copious Arabic vocabulary may have been 
vigour what it has lost in finesse—a matter which retained by the Canaanites than is ordinarily 
Icjt to the individual taste.* supposed. Most of the books of the OT offer 


Icjt to the individual taste.* supposed. Most of the books of the OT offer 

Of the families of words in use in Canaanitish, examples of hnpax legomena that can be satis- 
It would seem that more than half can be identified factorily explained from the Arabic, whether in 
with roots known to the lexicographers of classical the form of antiquated phrases for which the 


Arabic; but the waywardness which characterizes ordinary Ian 
human speech has not failed to leave its mark on Dt 27® n3Dn, i 


ordinary lanpiage employs other synonyms [e.g. 
Dt 27® n3Dn, Arab, uskut, ‘ be silent,’ in every way 


the treat »nent of the old words in respect both of parallel to the herald’s ‘0 yez’), or of di^ectio 
their preservation and the evolution of their words {e.g. 33<:, Arab, nisab, Jg 3“), or of words 
signihcations. I bus Canaanitish and clas.sical which there is no reason to suppose to have been 
Arabic have the same >vord for ‘peace,’ but dif- rare, but which for one reason or another the 
ferent words for ‘ war ; the same for ‘ to eat,’ but biblical writers have not elsewhere occasion to 
ainerent for to drink’; tlie same for ‘near,’ but employ {e.g, ‘sneezing,’ Job 4H®). 

difleren^t for ‘ far ; the same for ‘low,’ but dif- Arabisms in this sense can be found not only in 

ferent for bigh ; the same for ‘gold,’ but dif- the latest biblical writers,t but even in the frag- 

#^tf^VvrttT 1 W/^r ^ ^same for ‘to ride,’ but *in the Concordance published at Warsaw, 1888, roots are 

ainerent lor to sit and to stand ; the same for given in large tjrpe, veros (counting each conjugation sepa- 

ass, but dillerent for ‘horse,’ though the same are marked with a circle, and nouns with a star, 

for ‘horseman’ Tn HPvnml /.f fl./.^/. According to tiomputations made for this article, the numhar. 


» . r * 1 • 1 » .1 - lAx Villa av>iia\j ww xv/ixiiu. IIUI/ UUIV m 

ferent for bigh ; the same for ‘gold,’ but dif- the latest biblical writers,t but even in the frag- 

dtfTVvrttTiW/.r ^ ^samo for ‘to ride,’ but *in the Concordance published at Warsaw, 1888, roots are 

ainerent lor to sit and to stand ; the same for given in large tjrpe, veros (counting each conjugation sepa- 
ass, but dillerent for ‘horse,’ though the same marked with a circle, and nouns with a star, 

for ‘horseman.’ In several of these cases, and ^ 

or i8o^9iK3‘totry,'Amb.idra;inLMnol.-arttb.T.lSS, 
tne same lamuies are retained in both Ian- several curious passages of old authors are cited in whioh this 
• Of many of the elegances of Arabic grammar there are occurs. The etymology is given by Oes. TAos., but 

faint Arab, ru^ba * many a,’ appears omitted in the Oaff. Heb. Lex. can scarcely have 

SITot oxmiple in been thought out by the writer from the biblical rKU, but 

the OT appears to bo 113| plural of ijj; in other oases its must represent an old word (Arab, ya'isa). A few striking 
meaning is iMt, even though its form be present, e.g. Arabisms may be collected here. Gn 28^2 d^q • staircase ’ 

T T ‘"’T, 

pronouns. The syntax of the Book of Joshua seems toshow baggage, Arab, amh ^,plur. of matff (it is cuHoui 


that there was a time when the old rules of the article were in Mohammed uses this word In Koran, xll. 26, where this 

danger of being lost 7*1 SiO-“), but this (like Is sa^-16) i® represented ‘when they opened their baggage matd- 

may be due to corruption of the text. A remarkable relic is in The ohange of y to n is caused by the following 

Jer 2218 n'lnij which resembles the dh added in Arabic, • io Egypt it is now customary to say nnob for nyo^ 
V)d Zaiddh, ‘ alas, Zaid I' (Vernier, Gram. Arabe, § 666X nnsiM for ny 31 K [Tantavy, Orammairs, p. v.)) ; Kx M ly^ifg 
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ments of Ben-Sira, and in the New-Hebrew of the 
Mishna.* As borrowing from the Arabs is highly 
improbable, and in many cases shown bv the pho- 
neuo changes to be impossible, the whole stoclc of 
words common to Canaanitish and Arabic must 
have constituted the linguistic capital of the 
former language. The parallelistic style, which 
is probably earlier than the migration, served to 
retain in use many synonyms which might other¬ 
wise have disappeared ;t but without a far greater 
mass of literature than has come down to us we 
could not pronounce AVithout hardihood on the 
original bulk of the Canaanitish vocabulary, or 
deny any genuine Arabic root a place in it.^: 

4. Secomiary Sources ,—Of the roots and words 
which the Hebrew vocabulary contains, a great 
number cannot be identified in the Arabic dic¬ 
tionary. Of these, however, some seem to have 
been current in Arabia before the migration, for 
we find them in the Ethiopic language, which we 
know to have sprung from a S. Arabian dialect. § 
A few more are stamped as Arabic by their 
occurrence in S. Arabian inscriptions.|| But this 
still leaves a great number unaccounted for. We 
have therefore to recognize in Canaanitish a non- 
Arabic element, and must endeavour to account 
for its origin. 

According to the biblical account, the patriarchs 
and their families having acquired Hebrew in 
Canaan, sojourned in Egypt, but retained their 
own language, which was brought back to 
Canaan. Although the seclusion of the Israel¬ 
ites in Egypt, on which some of the narratives 
insist, woulcl account for their failing to adopt the 
language of Egypt, their dependent jposition there 
would lead us to expect that their Hebrew would 
‘ye make idle,’ Arab, tv^frighuna; 20® n'lV'Jjpp, Arab. 
mukdhildt ; Lv 192H n^h|, Arab, kitdbat ; Nu 191® I'PJf 
‘a cover' or ‘lid,* Arab, fimdd; 26® n^iip ‘a tent,* Arab. 
}fubhah ; Dt 6'^ ‘ thou ehalt teach them,’ Arab, sanna ‘ to 

prescribe,' whence ‘ the sunnah *; 18®7 Arab, said ; Jos 
lOia d’i’I ‘remain,* ‘abide,* Arab, dum; Is IQl® Arab. 

witTwftar * saw *; 8320 jy^ «to migrate,' Arab, za’ana; 32* jVy, 
Arab, ’ilj ‘ barbarous’; 412® ‘truthful,’ Arab, fiddlk ; Jer 
12® yny, Arab, dabu’un ; Ezk 16® ‘ loud-tongued,' Arab. 

* So 3ipny BikkurOth, vi. 11; lUN ib, vii. 0, 

t So Job 16^9 ‘ my witness (ny) Is in the heavens, and my 
testis in the heights *; 18® parallel to ; Pr 222 ® 
parallel to ; 27® parallel with 3^15. The reten¬ 
tion of pnij (Phoen.) and nn| (Egyp.?) os names for ‘ gold ’ is 
perhaps due to poetical necessity. 

X Some parallels between the expressions of the Arabs and 
the OT are put together by G, Jacob, Studien in Arabischen 
JHehtem, iv. (Halle, 1897), and by E. Nestle, Marginalien^ p. 
68 fl. A longer list cOuld be got from the commentaries of 
A. Schultens and F. Hitzig. Some curious coses are : ‘ when 
their foot sllppeth * (Dt 82®® etc.), for ‘ when misfortune befalls 
them,* in Arabic zalM ’l-kadarn {Koran, xvi. 96); commencing 
letters with ‘ and now * (2 K 6® 10®), In Arabic ammd ba’du, 
i.e. ‘after compliments*: 'swallowing ray spittle* (Job 71®) 
used for ‘resting a moment* as in Arabic; 'host thou listened 
in the council of God,* etc. (Job 15®), bears a curious likeness 
to the theory that the Jinns used to listen there and so learn 
mysteries {Koran, xv. 18). The phrase rtyn ‘to curry 
favour* is perhaps to be explained from the Arab, khald in 
Koran, xii. 9, ‘ the face of your father shall be clear (yakhlu) 
for you.’ Much of the ‘el^uence* of the Koran can be illus¬ 
trated from that of the OT;, e.g. * ask the village * for ‘ the 
people of the village * in Koran, xii. 82, resembles Dt G2®. 

$See the Hebrew dictionaries, s.vo. pM, tPH, MD, 

lan, DDH, yn, m', kx', nr, naa, pid, bia, Hbi, 

TDO, nay, ^ly, me, tdx, -ids, pn, pm, yis^n, nne^, 3 d», 
oar, ypn. Specially interesting identifications are those of 
the Heb. D'JTp ‘men,* nij^^p (2 K lO*®), n’lyi?^? (Ps 687). with 
the familiar Heb.' nun ‘ he told,* perhaps Eth. aghada should 
be compared; with ynp ‘ a paranymph * mar'avAt^nuptiedor ; 
with ‘to rebel* tna'1sts=d<y'«cfio. 

I So, e.g,, the preposition and nVn (with the same 

meaning as in E8hmunasar*s epitaph) in the glossary to 
Mordtmann’s article in MittheUvmgm dee K, Museums zu 
Berlin, im. 


be affected by their long exile from Canaan, and 
that their literature would show traces of Egyptian, 
which other Canaanitish monuments would lail to 
exhibit. This expectation is not fulfilled. If tlio 
hieroglyphic vocabulary* be collated with the 
Hebrew, the cases in which they show any cor- 
respondence are extremely rare, and these cases 
seem to belong to a period prior to the separation 
between the Egyptian and Semitic races; in any 
ca.se, the fact that they are mostly Semitic and 
not specifically Hebrew words, shows that they 
were not learned by the Israelites in Goshen. The 
Coptic vocabulary is indeed far more illustrative 
of Hebrew; but this is due mainly to the exten¬ 
sive borrowing of Canaanitish by the Egyptians at 
a period to which reference has been m^e; and 
in many cases the words are Semitic with purely 
Canaanitish forms, and words which, while 
isolated in Coptic, belong to extensive families 
in Semitic. The few words in Hebrew which may 
be justly regarded as Egyptian are such as may 
easily have oeen brought by travellers.f It is, 
however, surprising that the historians of the 
Egyptian episode in Exodus are acquainted with 
scarcely any of the Egyptian technicalities which 
we should have expected them to introduce, e.g, 
the words for taskmasters, magicians, t pyramids, 
and that one of the writers excerpted should sup¬ 
pose that the Egyptians spoke Hebrew (Ex 2^®). 
One of the authors copiea in Gn is better in¬ 
formed on this point (42^), but even his employ¬ 
ment of Egyptian words is inconsiderable. Very 
different is the amount contributed to Canaanitish 
by the language of Assyria. We learn from the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets that in the 16th cent. 
B.C., while Palestine was under Egyptian suze¬ 
rainty, the ollicial language of communication was 
Assyrian, albeit the Canaanites had a language of 
their own. The employment of Assyrian as an 
official language points, however, to a yet earlier 

eriod of Assyrian supremacy. The language 

nown as Assyrian is indeed Semitic, but greatly 
mixed with foreign elements, and with the con¬ 
sonantal system seriously deranged : it is there¬ 
fore probable, wliere Canaaniti^ and Assyrian 
have words in common which are unknown to the 
! other Semitic languages, that the former has 
borrowed from the latter. These words have 
been the subject of some classical monographs; § 
and they are such as affect the whole character of 
the syntax, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions, 

* Pierret, Vocabulaire Hieroglyphique, Paris, 1876. 

t One of tho few philological observations of interest in the 
Haggadah is the suggestion of B. Nehemiah (first occurring in 
PesUeta, ed. Buber, p. 1()9&) that is the Ooptic anok : God, 
he thought, addressed the Israelites (Ex 20®) In Egyptian 
becaxise they hod forgotten Hebrew. This view appears for 
the last time, perhaps, in Peyron’s Lex. Copt. Egyptian words 
occurring as such in the OT were collected in the last century 
by Jablonski (fipuseula, vol. i., republished Leyden, 1806); 
Wiedemann’s SanrnUung jEgyptisoher Wifrter (1883) reduces 
the list to meagre dimensions. A great collection of kindred 
Semitio words was made by Schwartze in his 
Aftes jKgypten, 1842 (p. 1000 sqq.); whereas Uhlemann, de Vet. 
jfJgypt. lingua (1851), endeavoured to collect those whiqh 
might reasonably be supposed to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews. If we take no account of (a) proper names, (5) 
words of pre-Semitic antiquity, (o) words borrowed by the 
Egyptians, the number left is small; nk;, Oopt. ioro; 

(On 41*), Hier. Copt, axi ; (a shrine), Hler. teber, 
Copt, tabir, Abel, Kopt. UnUrmchungen, 422: if the theories 
expounded In that work be correct, it will be diflficult to deny 
onp (Ex 216 etc.; cf. Copt, kros) and npp an Egyptian origin ; 
and the last has been regarded as Egyptian by good authorities, 
nyel of Gn 26i* seems to be rightly compared with Oopt. shaar, 
and I'p * a species * with Oopt. mini (a native Egyptian word 
according to Abel, l.c. 28). De Boug4 {Chrestom. I. 66) sug¬ 
gests that ‘island* is Egypt. and (ib. 40) identifies 
sneljtem with (Lv 11**). 

t Wiedemann, while offering an Egyptian et^onology for 
DDIM, allows that It is probably Hebrew. 

I Frd. Delitcsch', U^eut and Assyrian and Prolegomena, 
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numerals, familiar adverbs, as well os political, 
commercial, legal, and religious terms.* It is not 
improbable that one of the most char^teristio of 
the Hebrew idioms is due to the influence of 
Assyrian.! The study of the Assyrian monarchs* 
annals and letters also reveals phrases which 
form part of the rhetorical capital of the Hebrew 
authors,! which it is probable were originally 
imitations of the Assyrian style. The Aramaic 
language has also inherited some of the Assyrian 
wit which the Canaanites did not adopt. § 

There remain, however, a number of Canaanitish 
words which cannot be identified from any of the 
sources that have been enumerated. Several of 
these were probably tribal words of the com¬ 
munities that migrated northwards, and, though 
ancient and Semitic, never formed part of the old 
classical language; while others may have belonged 
to the classical language, though they have become 
obsolete in all its other descendants. It is likely, 
moreover, that a considerable number of Canaan- 
iiish words were learned from the Canaanitish 
aborigines. A race that may be named in this 
connexion, the llittites, has left monuments the 
decipherment of which has occupied many scholars 
without as yet leading to any satisfactory result. 
An eminent Assyriologist has recently endeavoured 
to identify the Hittites with the Armenians (Jensen, 
Hittiter und Armenier^ 1898); and since the Hittite 
race at one time played an important part in Pales¬ 
tine, we should expect, if Jensen’s conjecture were 
correct, to find some considerable illustration of the 
Canaanitish vocabulary in the Armenian language. 
The mixed nature of that language (of which the 
basis is Indo-germanic) renders its employment for 
the explanation of Hebrew extremely hazardous; 
and many tempting identifications of words can be 
shown to be due to pure accident. H The local 
names of Palestine, of which the Bk. of Joshua in 
fiarticular furnishes a great number, throw less 
tight than might lie expected on the character of 
the aboriginal languages employed there. The 
greater number seem very certainly Semitic, albeit 
they not infrequently, both in vocabulary IT and 

* In Frd. Delltzsch’a JJarulwHrterbuch some 160 words and 
roots can bo illustrated from Hebrew, but not from Arable. 
Examples of the words referred to above are »ha (Heb. 
whence, perhaps, kx-i (' 5 ), uld (perhaps 'ViM), itti 

(nx), a-a-Jba (np^N), a-fix-a (n^y), ('nipy), ina-a-du ( 1 x 9 ), 
ir-ru-ri (lySN), na-sl-ku (*103). Other examples of common words 
in which Canaanitish and Assyrian agree against the S. Semitic 
group are: I'lK, 3 :k, ira; mn; 

pj (dart); no’; npS ; tsyo, ksd ; ^^<3, HU (hinder); pcij 
(kiss); S’lD (fool); IBD (mourn); fiuy, nay (produce); 1 H 8 ' 
(body); 'VB' (guard); ion (maintain), is said to bo a 

Sumerian w^ord, borrowed first by the Assyrians, and from 
them by the Canaanites. 

t i.e. the waw conversive. Most of the Assyrian chronicles 
exhibit only one tense, the Heb. imperfect. It would seem 
possible that the annalistio employment of this term in Hebrew 
was at first an imitation of the Assyrian, which then developed 
idiomatioally. 

} So *to open the ear* (K. 96.16 In S. A. Smith, KT Assur- 
banipaU) ; * to break in pieces like a potter’s vessel ’ (Sargon, 
passim); 37 nio for * cheerfulness,* D’pys os an epithet of 
the Deity, etc. Many canes are collected by Karppe in his 
articles in the Journal Asiatique, ser. 0, vol. x. 

I The phrase 'Xip occurs in the Tel el-Aroama tablets. 
In Budge’s notes to * Babban llormi^d ’ some interesting illus¬ 
trations of this are given. 

n is Armenian, according to Lagarde (Gee. Abh, p. 8). A 
word that may possibly bo Annenian is * a stele * or * monu¬ 
ment * (2 K 2317, Jer 3121, SQi®), Arm. siun * a pillar.* This is 
an old Armenian word •» Greek with the proper changes. 

Lagarde first thought 19 b (Hos lO^ etc.) ‘ a priest,’ borrowed from 
the Ann. khurm, but afterwards reversed his Judgment, 

* a mole * is temptingly like Arm. khlourd * a mole,* which migiit 
eeem a derivative of khlem ‘ to pluck up,* ‘ root out ’; but from 
Lagarde*8 Arm. Stud, it appears to have another derivation. 

^ e.g. Jos 19«, perhaps Arab. UtVfd ‘ battle,* iToron, 

lii. 11, etc. Perhaps the form has preserved the fonirln. 
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grajumatical form,* exhibit traces of an 
language than that known to us as Canaanitish. 
A considerable number of these names M 
traced to the 15th cent. B.C., and even earlier, m 
Egyptian and Assyrian records. An un-Semitic 
remnant there is, but its linguistic character is 

difficult to fix. mil 

6. Progress of the Language. — The 1 el ei- 
Amarna tablets represent tlio country as settled, 
in States, somewhat as we find it described in the 
Bk. of Joshua. The States in which Canaanitish 
was spoken must have acquired the language 
either prior to their separation, or posterior to it 11 
that consisted in the hegemony of the community 
whose native language it was. 

Dialectic dillcrcncea developed as the Canaanites 
began to write, each dialect preserving soraethmg 
which the others discarded,! but also evolving 
peculiarities of its own. It would not, howcyeij 
appear that the Canaanites down to a late period 
had any diOiculty in understanding each other, 
Jeremiah (27^) expects his message to be understood 
by Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, Tyrians, and 
Sidonians; and the tombstone of Eshmunazar con¬ 
tains phrases which seem to imply some acquaint¬ 
ance on that king’s part with the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures.! When David succeeded in welding together 
an Israelitisli empire, it would seem that ho took 
steps to make the language of Israel § (rather than 
that of Judah) official; and to the extent of the 
elements of grammar such as were taught in the 
schools the Israelitisli language was thereafter 
uniform. Those elements would, however, appear 
to have been exceedingly meagre. The scientific 
spirit would seem to have failed the ancient Israel¬ 
ites absolutely ; 1| and it is the same habit of mind 
which seeks to codify the order of nature and to 
find regularity in human speech. The Israelites 
could indeed distinguish and despise a foreign 
pronunciation,and set value on correct speech ; ** 
but it is improbable that their power or judging 
this matter went beyond questions of intonation 
and accent; throughout the OT thei;e is scarcely a 
grammatical term to be found ; and though several 
of the writers have a fondness for etymologizing,!! 
the cases in which modern scholars regard their 
efforts as successful are rare. The result of tlie 
want of grammatical training is apparent in even 
the most classical portions of the OT. Where the 
writers have to do with quite ordinary words and 
notions, their language is regular; but so soon as 
this region is left, it becomes tentative, and it is 
partly due to the variety of these experiments 
that the Hebrew grammars reach a bullc that is 
out of all projiortion to the literature with which 
they have to deal. Thus, where the prophets have 
to address companies of luomen, we find no certainty 
aliout the grammatical terminations ; Isaiah (32^*^'^) 
tries three diflerent ways of forming the imperative 
to be employed in such a case; Ezekiel (13^'^) 
tries throe ways of forming the pronominal suffix. 
The attempts made to form the infinitives of the 
conjugation Niphal, and indeed of all the derived 
conjugations, are very varied. Other curious 

* e.g. Jos 10«, 2182. 

t Bo in a Citian inscription we find the pluperfect formed by 
apposition of p k&na as in classical Arabic; Heb. bos neither 
the old substantive verb nor tlie construction. 

% Compare especially line 12 with Is 8781 

; elsewhere the adverb used with is nnji njjtn (ib.) 
In the sense of ‘ beauty * occurs Is 632. nrjij is a favourite 

phrase with Koheleth, who, however, is probably later than the 
inscription. ^0 commencement bears a curious likeness to 
llezekiah’s h^n, Is 3818, 

S cl. Winckler’s Geschichte Israels. 

n Perhaps an exception should be made in favour of treoerraphy. 

f 18 824 3819. 

Heb. p Jg 126. 

ft Ezk 2029 if perhaps the most curious. 
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specimens of uncertainty as to the right form 
are to be found in Jos 6”* Dt 2^^ 3^ Jer 
51» etc. 

The state in which the text of the OT has come 
down to us renders it diflicult to speak positively 
on tills matter; but perhaps the result of a com¬ 
parison of the few duplicate texts which wo possess 
IS such as to show that philological considerations 
did not concern the editors and copyists who were 
also the authors of the historical texts. The 
alterations introduced merely through the absence 
of any idea of accuracy and without any religious 
or political interest, such as are to be ooserved in 
the parallel texts of Jos 16“’^* and Jg Is 2*"^ 
and Mic 4^-*, or Is 36-39 and 2 K 18-20, suggest 
the impossibility of basing a grammatical system 
on books so preserved; for it is clear that the 
copyist^s licence extends so far as the substitution 
not only of synonyms, at least for ordinary ideas, 
but of what to the copyist seemed optional gram¬ 
matical forms for one another, this latter licence 
including not only orthography, but what seem to 
us most serious syntactical variations, resulting in 
what to the rigid grammarian might seem grave 
errors, though the general sense is not affected. 
It is unfortunate that the duplicate texts of Ps 14 
and 53, Ps 18 and 2 iS 22, and of the oracles 
common to Nu, Is, and Jer, in which the language 
is from the nature of the subject choice and 
obscure, reveal an amount of licence on the 
copyist’s part that is far greater than what appears 
where the texts are easy. How much, therefore, 
that is abnormal in our text is due to the original 
authors and how much to the hands through which 
it has passed, cannot without fresh discovery of 
MSS be ascertained; but it seems likely that if 
there had been Hebrew grammarians as well as 
writing-masters in any pre-Christian century, the 
sphere of the optional in Hebrew grammar would 
have been reduced to narrower limits. There are 
forms in the existing text of the OT which might 
suggest vast surmises as to the extent to which a 
Palestinian could have observed the rules of Arabic 
grammar without being unintelligible.* 

Owing to the fact that tlie language was never 
fixed by organized study, the distinction of dialects 
and periods is hazardous; and the very different 
opinions that excellent scholars have held about 
the time and place to which portions of the OT 
belong, show that there is little definite to be said 
about these matters. We learn from Jg 12^ that 
an Ephraimite could not pronounce the letter b' 
correctly; but it by no means follows that his writ¬ 
ing would show any signs of this inability. Some 
scliolars have attempted to distinguish two dialects 
in the OT, others three (North Palestinian, South 
Palestinian or Simeonic, and Jovish : so Bfittcher, 
Lehrb, i. 15 If.), but it may be doubted whether there 
is a single grammatical form which can with safety 
bo said to belong to one dialect rather than another. 
If it be the case that revisers have introduced 
uniformity where there were previously marked 
differences, we cannot now get behind their work. 
It is, however, possible to note in several of the 
OT narratives peculiar words or usages which may 
have been characteristic of the tribes from whicn 
those narratives emanated, though the extent of 
the literature at our command does not justify us 
in asserting this positively. Thus h'j'id (Jg 13®) 
may be Danite for ‘razor’ (Arab, musd)^ Wi'v (Jg 
IP®) Gileadite for ‘witness’ (Eth. samd'i; cf. Pr 
21**), Manassite for ‘to rule* (Jg 9*®). Several 
other curious phrases occur in the history of 

"" Jor 16^® {rzmulfallilu-nl, Schultens); 

Job48 {safninhu ); 152 Apparently, the use of in and 

tm to form the plural was optional, see Mic 812 quoted in Jer 
2018, From Jer 25S and £zk 148 ft mijfht seem that the pre- 
formative of the 4tb and 7th conjugation might be pronounced N. 


Gideon, and several in those of Ehud (Jg 3^®*-'®) and 
Samson (Jg 13-16); perhaps some of those in the 
last two narratives are not Israelitish at all, but 
Moabitic and Philistian ; and indeed in Jg 16** the 
form pnjy seems clearly intended to be Pliilistian, 
but is certainly not exclusively so. In the parts 
of the 2nd Bk. of Kings which treat of the northern 
kingdom, scholars have tried to detect much local 
phraseology; and the same has been tried with 
the prophecies of Hosea, Amos, and others. The 
general uniformity of the language renders the 
term ‘ dialect * inapplicable to these minute nuances 
of style, which for the most part may be char¬ 
acteristic of individual writers rather than of 
regions. 

The chief characteristics of the Israelitish dialect 
were probably fixed by the time of the consolida¬ 
tion of the united kingdom under David; and it 
is not probable that from that time to the first 
captivity it altered very seriously. The com- 
parativmy settled state of the country being 
favourable to the growth of the arts and the 
development of professions, a certain number of 
words continued to accrue from foreign sources, 
chiefly Assyria* and Egypt, but to some extent 
also India T and Greece,^ while old words were 
utilized to express new ideas, or old roots to form 
fresh derivatives. In the case of the sacerdotal 
profession we can apparently trace the formation 
of a terminology on somewhat the same lines as 
that by which the terminology of Mohammedan 
tradition was afterwards formed. The inability of 
the language to form compounds somewhat limits 
the resoui'ces of the inventors of words ; the same 
form has to do duty for ‘ to contaminate ’ and ‘ to 
declare impure,* the same for ‘ to expiate * and ‘ to 
oiler as an expiatory sacrifice.* Lexicography is 
slightly more represented in the OT than grammar, 
albeit it is curious that in the one case where a 
technical term is defined at length (Dt 15*) that 
term (n^ptf^) does not recur elsewhere. The wealth, 
however, of the old Arabic language seems to have 
been so great that the preservation rather than 
the invention of words was desirable. § 

6. Periods. —With regard to the periods of the 
language of the OT it is generally agreed that 
the Bks. of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemisdi, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Daniel display sulticient difference 
from the style of most of tne remaining books to 
justify the application of some term like New 
Hebrew to the language in which they are com- 
Ijosed. All these books have in common the 

* $.g. Ezk 1688 nil, Bab. nidit (Meissuer, Babyl. PHvatrechtf 
p. 149) ; poy, Aasyr. isint (ib. 127) ; D'031 nikam^ ih. 

t For India eee Comm, on 2 K IO 22 . Lagarde {Ges. Ahh.^ first 
Essay) suggests an Indian origin for }SK, 03*^3 (Oa 4 I 8 ), and 

X One of the early Rabbis suggested that nhp2p in Gn 40^ was 
the Greek word (R. Eleazar quoted in Levy, NHWD^ 

iii. 116). The identification is tempting, as the word is exceed¬ 
ingly obscure; but it is not certainly right. One other pre- 
exilic word (^^^9 is certainly identical with the Greek irmXkafut 
(known to Homer); it is un-Semitio in form, and would seem to 
belong to a mono^mous community; and can be derived with¬ 
out much difficulty from Greek roots. The word (Ex 2018 
etc.) seems to be a contraction of the Aram. which in its 
turn can scaroely be anything but the Greek Kctfjuval -; for it 
has no Semitio a&iities, and means ' a meteoric light,* which is 
the very sense the word has in old Greek writers {e.g. iEschylus, 
Choeph. 500, mentioned among physical 

terrors). How tnis word got into Hebrew and Aramaic seems a 
mystery. of 2 K O 8 O etc. seems to be the Greek and is 
certainly identical with Lat. fucus ; but the meaning of the 
Greek word does not quite agree. In post-exilic times the 
immigration of Greek words is easily intelligible, but very few 
con be detected with certainty, of 2 Ch 21* [Eng.i®] has 

a Greek appearance, but cannot bo Identified; of Oa 88 is 
in the same case. The identification of ^ with XiVxn has 
found little favour. 

f See the collection in Freytag*s Sinleitung ins Studium dtr 
Arab. Sprache. 
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employment of Persian* or Aramaict words for 
ideas which the older Hebrew was quite equal to 
expressing, as well as for ideas which perhaps 
were not known to the older Hebrews; and 
Ecclesiastes in particular is marked by the intro¬ 
duction of several particles X which seem foreign to 
the older language, and which seem to imply that 
the writer had been schooled in some very different 
vehicle of expression. These particles were in¬ 
herited by the post-biblical literature; "with some 
otherswhich are probablyasold as Kolieleth, though 
not employed by him. Whether some of his turns 
of expression were suggested by the necessity of 
translating from the Greek cannot at present be 
determined; this ingenious writer has every ap¬ 
pearance of being a great innovator in language, 
and indeed seems to say so (12^). Esther shares 
with Ecclesiastes some of the new particles, and 
from the nature of its subject-matter exhibits the 
Persian element very markedly. The Hebrew of 
Dn, though marked by conscious imitation of ‘the 
Bible * (9''), which is not always, perhaps, felicitous 
(10** compared with Is 21*), lapses occasionally into 
phrases that are characteristic of the very latest 
style,§ and also has some Syriasms that are peculiar 
to itself.il The language of the four remaining 
books is practically the same, although the Persian 
element is less apparent in Ch, which, on the 
other hand, exhibit grammatical formations which 
seem Mishnic ^ rather than biblical, and Syriac ** i 
rather than Hebrew. 

Were more of the historical parts of the Apoc- I 
rypha preserved in their original language, it is j 
probable that it would chietly differ from this New 
Hebrew in the introduction of Greek words, such 
as are found in great numbers in the Mishna, but 
the occurrence of which in the later Hebrew of tlie 
OT as a characteristic of lateness seems doubtful. 
If the Bk. of Ruth belongs to the early part of this 
period, its author has kept it free from the most 
characteristic phrases of the New Hebrew, while 
employing several expressions which, though isol¬ 
ated, appear to be antique. 

It is certain that a considerable portion of the 
rest of the OT was already known to the writers 
of these works and constituted their classical 
literature; and of this collection the largest 
amount that can be assigned to a single period 
with certainty consists of the Bks. of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Oeuteronomy, the genuineness of the 
greater portion of the first two being ordinarily 
admitted, while there seem cogent reasons for 
assigning the fifth book of the Pentateuch to about 
the same epoch. This may therefore be called the 
‘classical’ period of the language, though the 
portions of Isaiah which belong to the close of the 
Exile seem to surpass them in brilliancy. All 
these books show signs of literary ambition; 

‘ Isaiah ’ claims, with justice, the possession of 
a scholar’s tongue (50**); Jeremiah is conscious of 
the effects of his oratory (23-**), and dictates for a 
reading public (36^); many chapters of Ezk reveal 
study and preparation ; the value which Dt claims 
for its ‘words’ could scarcely be more strongly 

“ DJ119 for Est and Eo; for Ezr and Eet; ITJJK 
(perhaps Assyrian rather than Persian) for (2 K S®) Nuh, 
Est, and Oh ; or for n^;^p Ezr and Est. 
t IPf for njK Noh, Est, and Ec; for »)DK Eo, Est, Ch; 
for Ec. In liab. Mcgillah^ 0 », attention is called to the 
occurrence of Dma and 

t (also in Est); and |nj;^; ^ no' and |D nn' 

(also In Est); 

9 05) nyy (108) only in Oh besides, (11*'0 
besides, nj?, 

I pBK(ll«), |D3D(11«), own (1121). 

^ 2 Oh 8017 is the Mishnic nora. act. 

nVll’ll 2 Oh 1712 seems to be a Syriac diminutive. 


expressed than in 6****. These writers inherited 
some prophetic phraseology from earlier prophets 
(Jer 23**, where a verb ‘to nd'um’ is coined, meaning 
to use the characteristic phrase of the prophets), 
and, indeed, some prophetic commonplace (so Jer 
26** seems to give tno traditional proem to a pro¬ 
phecy, the words recurring from A!m 1* and J1 4**); 
out it is probable that in the main their language 
represents that of the ruling and official class at 
Jerusalem in its last century of independence. It 
is not unnatural that there should be a group of 
words and phrases which are peculiar to Dt and 
Jer, and another group peculiar to Jer and Ezk. 

The greater portion of the OT, however, does 
not consist of works produced by single individuals, 
embodying their ideas in their own language, but 
of the work of schools or societies, who compiled, 
abridged, and edited. The main streams have 
perhaps been separated by critics with success ; 
but each of these main streams is made up of a 
variety of smaller rills, so to speak, which cannot 
be localized. Owing to the variety of the docu¬ 
ments, written and oral, poetical and prose, which 
are utilized in one place or other of the series which 
extends from Gn to 2 K, we have a great variety of 
idioms exemplilied, of which only in rare cases we 
can define either the time or the locality. The 
only coses which deserve much attention are, of 
course, those for which the ordinary language has 
synonyms. In the Bk. of Leviticus a word (n’oy) is 
used eleven times for ‘neighbour’ which may be said 
to occur nowhere else ; this must clearly bo indica¬ 
tive of dialect, but it is not known which. In 
the ‘law of the slave’ (Ex 21*'*^), a phrase (*>53?) 
for ‘by himself’ occurs three times which is not 
known elsewhere. In the episode of Esau (Gn 27) 
words occur for such common notions as ‘ to touch ’ 
(lyiD), ‘ to plot ’ (Dn:nD), ‘ a quiver ’ ('‘?n), ‘ a deceiver ’ 
(ynvriD), ‘a superior’ (*i'ai), which occur nowhere 
else. All of these would seem to be dialectic; 
and the last, which is the masculine of a word that 
occurs frequently in the feminine, is certainly so. 
The story of Joseph (Gn 37-50) has a whole 
vocabulary of its own ; as dialectic there may be 
characterized the words for ‘just’ (p), ‘sack’ 
(nnnDK), ‘ restore to his place ’ (ud Sy □'ts'n), ‘ load * 
(pn). The word for ‘just,’ which occurs five times 
in this narrative, but for which in the same sense 
we have to go to Syriac authors, must certainly 
have mot us elsewhere in the OT, if we possessed 
other documents of the same place and the same 
time as those to which the original story of Joseph 
belonged. Although many of the expressions 
which the documeuls employed by the compilers 
contain must have been as unintelligible to tliem 
as they are to us, the cases in which they en¬ 
deavour to interpret or to emend them are rare. A 
case of an emendation occurs in Jg 3^* but both 
alternatives are obscure to us. In 1 S 9** attention 
is called to the ancient import of a word, and in 
Gn 14*'* a hard word is glossed, but in neither case 
is the ancient philology unequivocally confirmed i)y 
modern. Where we nave parallel narratives (as in 
Gn 15^- *, Dt 1^*, and Nu 14^) we can sometimes 
trace the remains of ancient interpretations of 
difficulties. The reason that these glosses are so 
few is probably to be found in the fact that with 
the Heorews as with the Arabs a book is rather 
the possession of an individual or a family (Dt 31“) 
than of the public; the skeleton 'writing almost 
necessitates an authorized exponent, A second 
reason is probably to be found in the tendency to 
abridge, which has reduced the Israelitish literature 
to so small a compass. 

Whether it is possible to obtain any fixed lin- 
gnistic epochs in the classical and ante-classical 
aterature seems exceetogly doubtful. It is indeed 
possible to tell Aramaisms by phonetic rules; but 
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as Aramaisms meet us in very early literature,— 
one of the ohareicteristic words in the story of 
Jephthah is an Aramaism, a word which occurs 
also in Deborah’s song,*—no argument as to date 
can be drawn from tneir occurrence, except when 
they belong to the classes already noticed. From 
the fact that the Canaanitish ana Aramaic peoples 
have the same modification of the old Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, which they, indeed, subseguently developed 
somewhat differently.—from the fact that the oldest 
Aramaic most resembles Canaanitish, and that one 
of the oldest Canaanitish inscriptions which we 
possess contains an Aramaic word,t it would seem 
that the two nations though speaking different 
lan^ages migrated simultaneou^y, and, until the 
finu extinction of Canaanitish, did not cease bor¬ 
rowing from each other’s vocabulary. We should 
obtain more fixed points from the internal growth 
of the language, if the literature were sufficiently 
large to enable us to name with precision the 
inventors of words; but this we are not able to 
do. Most of the passages that might seem of use 
for the history of particular words, turn out not to 
be so. In Jer 23“ the use of the word mmsd for 
* oracle * is emphatically forbidden ; but we find it 
employed nevertheless by authors far later than 
Jeremiah (Mai D). The words of Dt 24® seem to 
imply the existence in some form of the technical 
rules of Lv 13 and 14, but it is impossible to say 
how many of the terms there employed existed in 
the time of the Deuteronomist. A very little of 
the sacerdotal terminology can be traced back to 
those ancient times before the Canaanitea separated 
into nations,:]: but for the origin of most of it we 
have no data. 

The poetical books have been left out of the 
above considerations, because choice and archaic 
language is characteristic of the poetry of all 
nations, and the widely divergent aates assigned 
by the best scholars to various psalms show the 
difficulty that is felt in distinguishing the really 
archaic from affected archaism. The five poetical 
books of the OT would seem to have emanated 
from different schools, and the Psalms and Proverbs 
probably also contain materials collected from very 
different ages. That they emanated from schools 
is shown by the predominance in each of a peculiar 
vocabulary, which in the case of the Psalms would 
seem to have been inherited by the authors of the 
much later Psalms of Solomon. The obscurity and 
rarity of the expressions is in other cases no clue 
to the date of the Psalms, for some of the least 
intelligible phrases are found in compositions which 
are agreed to be exceedingly late.§ The Proverbs 
are remarkable as professing to embody the com¬ 
positions of non-Israelites, out the cfiapters in 
which these are collected may perhaps have been 
translated, as indeed the text of Pr 25^ implies that 
the proverbs of Solomon were. The nature of the 
collection prevents it from preserving much of the 
popular language, as the proverbs of most nations 
do, and as a collection of sayings current among 
the Israelites, such as those to which the prophets 
occasionally refer (cf. Jer 23^® 31®®, Ex IP), would 
undoubtedly have done. But these exhibit the re- 

*UOj. Moore la his valuable oonunentary sa^s such an 
Aramaism Is impoesible in Old Hebrew; but is not this a * Macbt- 
spruoh* f Similarly, Dillmann tries to explain away n' Vv in On 42^. 
of 2 S 1711 , of Jer 208, are also Aramaic. If the form 
be everywhere Aramaic, as it seems to be, it would be 
dlmoult to point to any poruon of the OT that would be 
certainly free from Aramaism (see Hos 88.1 S16.19). Another 
striking oase of a word known only from the Aramaio is 
in Hesekiah’s ode (Is 88 I 8 ). 

t nrMi In the patera of Baal Lebanon. 

i 4.g, dVb'i V'^3, nVp (at any rate the verb). would seem 

to have been borrowed by the Egyptians, whence the Oopt. 

9 See s.g. Pss 74. 80. 
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mains of a somewhat developed philosophical, or 
perhaps we may say mystic vocabulary, and are 
marked by the further recurrence of several phra.ses, 
which, though not technical, seem to have been 
employed only in the school of the writers.* The 
Book of Job, which is ostensibly non-Israelitish 
throughout, is probably, from a linguistic point of 
view, the most remarkable in the OT, thouch to 
what extent (if at all) it contains non-IsraeTitish 
materials cannot with the present evidence be de¬ 
termined. Choice and obsolete phrases seem to be 
paraded here, as in the artificial poetry of the 
Arabs ; but the commentary which may originally 
have accompanied them has not been handed down. 
Modem criticism is inclined to ascribe this book to 
a series of writers; but if so, they must have had 
access to the same sort of literature, for even a 
portion of such doubtful authenticity as the Elihu 
speeches differs from the rest, not so much in the 
quality of the language as in the quantity of ob¬ 
scure and striking expressions, many of which can 
here be interpreted (like those in the rest of the 
book) from tlie Arabic and Aramaic languages. It 
is probable that the Canticles preserve more of the 
popular s^lo than any other portion of the OT 
poetry. Die matter is such that the employment 
of a rustic dialect lends it a special charm ; but the 
dialectcannot any more than the others be located. 
The language of the Lamentations has some 
peculiarities of its own, but also has much in 
common with that of the Psalms.f 

The separation of the sources and the fixing of 
the dates of the pieces composing the OT has fcen 
attempted with varying success by modem critics. 
Neither the earliest nor the latest verse in the OT 
can be named 'svith certainty, but there is probably 
none either earlier than 11()0, or later than 100 H.c. 
That the earliest fragments were in verse must not 
be hastily assumed, since the Oriental peoples 
employ verse not only to commemorate, but also to 
glorify the past; t and, owing to the considerations 
that have already been urged, the versos which are 
occasionally quoted in the older historical books 
in connexion with particular events must, until 
further discoveries of literature, be located rather 
by religious and political than by linguistic data. 

The continuity of the Hebrew lanmiage would 
seem to have been finally snapped with the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Homans; circumstances having 
forced the survivors of that catastrophe to adoiit 
some other idiom for the ordinary needs of life, 
though it has not ceased to carry on a sort of 
existence to this day, partly as a learned language, 
partly as a vehicle of communication for members 
of the Jewish community throughout the world. 
The commencement of its decay is no doubt to be 
dated from the time when acquaintance Avith 
another language was necessary for high offices 
of State; and this would seem to have been the 
case in Hezekiah’s time (Is 36^^), and was prob¬ 
ably the case earlier. During the first exile and 
after it, acquaintance Avith some other language 
was rei^uisite, not only for the official, but for 
the ordinary householder ; and though Nehemiah 
busied himself with the maintenance of the Jewish 
language in its purity (13®‘*'‘)» liis own style gives 
us no exalted notion 01 his standard in that matter. 
The question, however, of the precise epoch at 
which Hebrew ceased to be a living language is 
fraught with considerable difficulty, owing to the 
dearth of materials for settling it. Josephus, who 
survived the Fall of Jerusalem, says {BJ, Preface, 

* s.g. ]nt ' to degpUe,’ n'®’ for * a witneut * 

t Driver’s IrUrodiustionto the Literature of the OT contains 
important observations on the usof e of the different writers. 

I Thus the author of the historical manual Al-Fakhri (ciro. 
1260) quotes the verses of the poet at Al-Badi (cire. 1000 ) on 
Omar 11 . ( 06 . 720>. 
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§ 1), that being a Hebrew, he had written a history 
of the war in his native language; hut when lie 
proceeds to state that the wh^e East, down to the 
remotest of the Arabs, had access to that work, 
such a description applies better to Aramaic than 
to Hebrew. The passages in the writings of the 
l^bbis which bear on tliis question are too late to 
give trustworthy information.* 

7. Biblical Aramaic ,—The earliest Aramaic docu¬ 
ments which we possess are the inscriptions first 
published by E. Sachau in the Collections of the 
Horlin Museum for 1893, whieh certify the existence 
of a written Aramaic language for the early part 
of the 8th cent. B.C., or earlier, just as the inscrip¬ 
tions on weights and indorsements on Assyrian 
contracts, collected in the second volume of the 
CIS^ certify it for the latter half of the 8th cent, 
and later. The opinion of M. Maspero, {l,c,) that 
evidence for the existence of the Aramaic language 
is to be found in far earlier Egyptian documents, is 
now accepted by Egyptologists. As has already 
been observed, the oldest Aramaic is without a 
number of the characteristics that serve to dis¬ 
tinguish the later language from Canaanitish ; but 
it seems possible that this phenomenon is in part 
due to the influence of the Canaanitisli orthography, 
since the Aramaic representation of the letters th 
and dh does not seem derivable from the Canaanitish 
and old Aramaic sh and whereas it is easily deriv¬ 
able from those letters themselves. In grammar 
this language shows some striking allinity with 
the S. Arabian dialect Sabman ; but in vocabulary 
the earliest Aramaic seems to agree remarkably 
with Canaanitish, and though several words which 
are ordinary in Aramaic only figure in poetical 
language in Heb., this is what is frequently found 
in the case of kindred nations. 

The area within which the Aramaic language 
was employed seems even in Babylonian times to 
have been very great; we have Aramaic inscrip¬ 
tions and papyri found in Syria, Babylonia, Egypt, 
and Arabia, which there are good grounds for 
regarding as earlier than Cyrus. Its employment 
even in the 8th cent, n.c, as a diplomatic language 
(Is 36'^) implies an Aramaic hegemony either in 
politics or literature of some previous century ; for 
it seems clear that the only languages ever em¬ 
ployed in this way are such as have for one of 
these reasons become important to members of 
many nationalities. The Aramaic verse in Jer 
(10^^) is shown by the form of the word ‘earth,’ 
and the termination of the word ‘shall perish,’ to 
belong to the earliest form of Aramaic of which 
we have cognizance ; but the fact that the ordinary 
Aramaic for ‘ earth * occurs in the second half of 
the verse shows that no confidence can be placed in 
the tradition, and it is highly probable that the old 
Aramaic forms should m restored throughout. 
The influence of Assyrian on the old Aramaic was 
very considerable in matters aftecting vocabulary— 
such as to leave a permanent mark on the language; 
but on the grammar and syntax it would seem to 
have had either less efloct or a ditt’erent effect from 
that which it exercised on Canaanitish. The 
accession of the Persians to world-empire seems to 
have again largely nlfected the Aramaic vocabu¬ 
lary ; and the documents in Ezra which belong to 
the Persian period bear witness to the influx of 
Persian words, which, if those documents are 
genuine, the language must almost at tlie com¬ 
mencement of that period have undergone. The 
idiom of these documents agrees remanvably with 
that of the papyri edited in CIS (ii. Nos. 145 IF.), 
which some scholars have suspected of Jewish 
origin. The Aramaic parts of Ilaniel are char- 

• Weisa in his Sttidisn zut Muchnahxprache (in Hebrew), 
collects some passages which, though of interest, lead to no 
definite conclusion. 


acterized by a distinctly more modern idiona than 
that of Ezra; and, indeed, contain such decidedly 
Hebrew constructions tliat it is evident that either 
their author thought in that language, or the^ 
represent a translation from it. Of the Aramaic 
inscriptions which have been discovered, perhaps 
those of Palmyra approach most closely to tho 
language of Daniel. The language has begun to 
a.ssi!nilate Greek words, but there is as yet no 
regular system of tran.sliteration. The language 
is rigidly distinguished from the later Christian 
Aramaic by tho preservation of the old passive 
forms, by the fact that tho emphatic fonn still has 
tho force of the definite article, as well as by 
certain peculiarities of grammar and orthography. 
The later Jewish Aramaic, while in some of tnese 
matters it has developed uniformly with the 
Christian dialect of Edessa, in others nas retained 
the older forms, and in vocabulary differs widely 
from all Christian dialects, save that known as 
Palestinian Syriac. Unlike the language of Canaan, 
Aramaic liola its ground during the integrity of 
the Roman Empire in the East, developing a 
variety of dialects and of scripts, and, though ousted 
in tho seventh and succeeding centuries by Arabic, 
it has still representatives in the dialect of the 
Christians of Mesopotamia, which the mission¬ 
aries Stoddart, and, more recently, Macleane, have 
endeavoured to provide with grammar and vocabu¬ 
lary, and in some other less known dialects. 

Litbraturb.—X yie history of the earliest grammatical studies 
in Hebrew is sketched by W. Bacher, ‘die Anfdnge der Heb. 
Grammatik,' in ZDMO xlix. 1-02 and 834-.S92; for the few 
notices of grammar to bo found in the Talraiids see further 
A. Berliner, Beitriige zur IIeb. Grammatik im Talmud u. 

! Midraschf Berl. 1879. Bacher’s papers carry the history of 
Hebrew grammar and lexicography down to the end of the lOtli 
cent.; while the invention of tho vowel-points is connected 
with the labours of the Massoretes, the first actual author of a 
grammatical treatise was tho Oaon Soadya {oh. 941), whose work, 
however, exists only in auotations; to the 10th cent. l>elong 
the Bisalah of Jehudah Ion Koraish, ed. Barges and Goldberg, 
Paris, 1842, the Mahberetk or dictionary of Menahem Ibn 8aruk 
(ed. H. Fillpowski, Lond. 1864; Bee also Siegmund Gross, Menn- 
hem B. Sanik, Breslau, 1872), and the Teshubhah or * Response ’ 
of Dunosh B. Labrat fed. R. Schroter, Breslau, 1806 ; cf. S. 0. 
Stern, ‘Liber Responsionum,’Vienna, 1870); to the lUh cent, 
the ‘ Book of Hebrew Roots' of R. Jonah, called Abu ’l-Walid 
Menoan (ed. by A. Neul)auer, Oxford, 1876, cf. Neubauer, 

‘ Notice sur la lexicographie H6braique,' in Joum. Atiat. 1861), 
and his grammar, called Uarrikmah (ed. Goldberg, Frank f. 
1800). See further for this early period Ewald u. Dukes, 
Beitriige zur Geechichte der dlteeten Atutlegung u.a.w, dee A. 
Teetamentee, Stuttgart, 1844. We are brought nearer to modern 
times by the works of Abraham Ibn Ezra, Moz’ne Velum 
kodeeh (ed. Heidenheim, OlTenbach. 1791), Safer SahxUh (ed. 
Lippmann, Fiirth, 1827), and Safah B’rurah (ed. Lippmann, 
F'urth, 1839); see also Bacher, Abraham Ibn Ezra ate Gram- 
matiker^ Strassburg, 1881. To the same century belongs the 
lexicon of Solomon Ibn Parhon, completed at Salerno, 1160 
(ed. S. O. Stern, Pressburg, 1844; cf. M. Weiner, Parchon ale 
Orammatiker u. Lexicography Offen. 1870). Still more im- 
imrtant were the grammatical and lexicographical works of 
David Kimbi (1160-1286), whose Michlol has beeu often printed, 
first at Constwtinqple, 1684; see also J. Tauber, Staudpunkt u. 
Leittung dee II. D. Kimhi (Ue Orammatikery Breslau, 1867. 
His dictionary, called Safer haehehoraehimy has also been 
repeatedly printed, most recently by Biesenthal and Lebrecht, 
Berlin, 1847. 

The European study of Hebrew and Ohaldee commences with 
the grammars and dictionaries of Sebastian Munster and 
Pagnlnus, 1526-1643; in the next century the Theeaurue 
Gramtnaticue of J. Buxtorf, Basel, 1663, was of considerable 
importance. In this century the works of W. Oesonius have, 
notwithstanding many rivals, maintained their popularity ; his 
Hebrew grammar, which first appeared at Halle, 1813 (followed 
by the more elaborate Lehrgebdudey Leipzig, 1817), has re¬ 
peatedly been re-edited and translated; tho 26th edition, 
revised by E. Kautzsch, a^eared in 1896 at Leipzig, and was 
translated by Collins and Cowley, Oxford, 1898. Of Oesenius* 
rivals the most eminent was H. Ewald, the author of both a 
larger and a smaller grammar; the 8th edition of the former, 
called Au^filhrliohee Lehrbueh der heb. Sprachey appeared at 
Gottingen, 1870, the Syntax of w'hich was translated by 
Kennedy, Edinburgh, 1879. Other important works on Hebrew 
grammar are J. OTshauson's Lehrbuchy Brunswick, 1861; Fr. 
Bottcheris AwfUhrlichee Lehrlntchy I.«ipzig, 1866 (in many 
respects the fullest that has yet apj^eared); B. Stade's Lehrbueh, 
Lclpz. 1879 (these three do not touch the syntax): P. E. Kdnig, 
Iliet.'krit. Lehrgebdudey Leipzig, 1881-1897. Driver's Bebrew 
Terutee (3rd ed., Oxford, 1890); Harper’s JClemenU <f Hebrew 
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Syntax (London, 1890); and Wiokcs* Treatises on Hebrew 
Accentuation (Oxford, 1881-1887), are of threat importance. 
Lexicography is mainly represented by various editions of the 
dictionaries of Gesonius (nandiviyrterbucht I^elpzig, 1810, 13th 
ed. by Buhl, 1899; new edition by Brown, Briggs, and Driver 
In course of publication; Thettaurus, 1835-1858, finished by 
R Bfidiger); while those can be supplemented by the Con¬ 
cordances, of which that by Mandelkern, Leipzig, 1896, is the 
newest and fullest. The grammar of the Aramaic parts of the 
OT has been treated most recently by K. Marti in Potermann’s 
series, Leipzig, 1896, and H. Strack, Leipzig, 1896. Some of the 
more Important monographs on special questions have been 
noticed above; but the various Journals devoted to the study 
of the OT, e.g. the American Uebraica and the German ZATW, 
as well as those devoted to Jewish literature and to Oriental 
study, contain more articles of importance than can be noticed 
here—1899. I). S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

LANGUAGE OP THE APOCRYPHA.-The Apoc¬ 
rypha may with fair accuracy be described as a 
collection of works emanating from Jewi.sh com¬ 
munities in the period between the close of the OT 
Canon and the commencement of that of the NT. 
Most of these books seem to have been compo.sed 
in Hebrew, a few in Aramaic, and the rest in 
Greek; but as they were preserved in the Chris¬ 
tian community, the Hebrew and Aramaic originals 
were at an early time lost or neglected, and their 
place taken by Greek translations ; and in the case 
of some, whi(!h never acfiuired la.sting authority, 
the Greek translation itself has been lost, and the 
work preserved, if at all, in secondary versions. 
This has occurred in the case of the Hooks of 
Enoch and of Jubilees, which are known c/iie/ly 
through Ethiopic versions ; while the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the 
Assumption of Moses, are known in secondary 
translations,—in the first case in a variety of lan¬ 
guages, in the second in Syriac, and in tne third 
in Latin. Books 2 and following of Maccabees are 
known to have been Avritten in the language in 
which we possess them (Greek); and the same is 
probably tne case with the Epistle of Jeremy; 
out the remaining books would seem to bo all 
translations, though it is not always easy to dis¬ 
tinguish Hellenistic Greek from translated Hebrew. 
The most ambitious in point of style is the Wisdom 
of Solomon, which few even now rc;>ard as a 
translation ; yet the proof that it is one is difficult 
to elude ; for 14^® * for that which is made shall be 
punished together with him that made it’ is 
clearly a mistranslation of a sentence that is 
quoted in the Midrash on Gn 48 {liabba^ § 96) c&j 
limn }D pyiDJ p p pynfljB' ‘just as the wor¬ 

shipper is punished so is that which was wor¬ 
shipped,’ the translator’s mistake being due to his 
giving the verb nny its Aramaic sense *to do or 
make,’ whereas the author used it in its Hebrew 
sense 'to worship.* It may bo added that the 
Greek of this verse (rd <rbv tQ dpdaapri 

Ko\a(T0^ff€Tai)f which really means ‘ that which has 
been done shall be punished together with him 
that did it,’ show's signs of mistranslation that 
could have been detected without the aid of the 
original. It is, however, certain that the trans¬ 
lator’s object was rather to provide a masterpiece 
of Greek rhetoric than to reproduce his original 
faithfully; and in the absence of materials it seems 
impossible to fix with precision tlie limits of the 
work translated, or the character of the original 
language, which must in any case have shown 
signs of Greek influence. 

Tiiat the book called Ecclesiasticus or the Wisdom 
or the Proverbs of Jesus Ben-Sira was originally 
written in Hebrew we know from the statement of 
the Greek translator in his preface; but the date 
of the disappearance of the original is a matter of 
obscurity. Jerome professes to have seen it. The 
writings of the earlier Rabbis contain a certain 
number of quotations from it, which are collected 
W Cowley and Neubauer {A portion of the Orig, 
Hebrew of Ecclus,, Oxford, 1896) ; this collection, 


however, requires considerable reduction. The 
reason for its disappearance is doubtless to be 
found in the passage in the Gemara of B. San¬ 
hedrin (f. 1006), in which it is asserted that a Jew 
w'ould risk his eternal salvation by reading it; the 
passages, however, which are cited there lx)th for 
and against this opinion, seem very inadequate for 
either purpo.se. From these quotations we should 
gather that the author used a language similar to 
that of the Mishnio authors, i.e. a niglily developed 
New Hebrew; and this there seems no reason to 
doubt, though it is likely that the quotations 
are not scrupulously accurate. In an essay by 
the present writer, published in 1890, reasons 
were brought forward for thinking that many of 
the tliflcrences between the Greek and the Syriac 
versions, both of which were made from the 
original, could be solved by the assumption that 
the writer used New Hebrew words ; and that the 
writer used a nine-syllable metre, of which the 
base was a foot called, in Greek Bacchic^ consisting 
of a short, a long, and a short: the middle syllable 
being invariably long, whereas the others were 
common. Ben-Sira, however, professes to be in 
the main a compiler from the OT (24*^), which he 
doubtless imitated constantly; but in this he is 
doing himself an injustice. 

In 1896 a leaf was brought over from Cairo con¬ 
taining a portion of Ecclus. in Hebrew, followed by 
the discovery of other portions, published in the 
work mentioned above, while yet other portions 
await publication.* The present writer has shown 
grounds (TAe Origin of the Orig, Heb. of Ecclus. ^ 
Oxford, 1899) for thinking this Hebrew a retransla¬ 
tion made in the 11th or r2th cent. A.D., partly 
from the Syriac and partly from a Persian version 
of the Greek.t 

The remaining poetical book in this series, the 
Psalms of Solomon, would seem to h^ve been ren¬ 
dered into Greek by a specially skilful hand : had 
we the original, it is prooablo that it would reveal 
little diflbrence in expression from many Psalms in 
the Psalter ascribed to David. 

Of the post-biblical historical writing of the 
Jews occasional fragments are to be found in the 
Talmud, e.g. B. Kiddushin, f. 66rt. The old forms 
are still retained, though the writer introduces 
without scruple vulgarisms of his own age. It is 
probable that the historical portions of Oie Apoc¬ 
rypha were in a style similar to this, but of 
course we cannot be sure. The Book of Judith is 
known to have been written in Hebrew from 3®, 
where the word ‘saw’ evidently is a mistransla¬ 
tion of a Hebrew word signifying ‘ plain ’ (uro); 
the statement of Jerome that Chaldee was the 
original language of the book, must therefore be 
regarded as inaccurate. Attempts that have been 
made to find mistranslations from the Hebrew in 
the other books, e.g. in Tobit by F. Rosenthal 
(Vier Apocruphische Bucher^ 1885), and in 1 Mac by 
the same scnolar {das erste Makkabderbucht 1887, 
p. 6) seem to have produced no convincing result. 
The title of the latter, which is handed down by 
Origen, sarbeth sarbane ‘historice historiolarum * 
seems certainly Aramaic, and indeed Syriac {Thes. 
Syr. col. 4323. 4), and it is unlikely that a Hebrew 
book would have a title of this sort. 

The prophetic and apocalyptic style is repre¬ 
sented by works ascribed to Barucli, Ezra, and 
others. The Book of Baruch consists very largely 
of phrases taken from the OT, and hence the 
elaborate reconstruction of the original by Kneucker 
(Leipzig, 1879) probably gives a correct idea of the 
author’s style. In the Apocalypse of Baruch some 
* See now Wisdom nf Ben Sira, by Schechter and Taylor, 
Camb., 1899; and G. Marg[oliouth in JQR, Got. 1899. 

t See K6nig and Margoiiouth in Expos. Times, August 1899 
and foil, months; also Bmend in ThL, Sept. 1899; in RBJ^ 
An.-June 1899 ; and Bacher In JQB, Oct. 1899. 
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relioa of the oric^al Hebrew can, it has been 
thought (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xliv- 
liii) be dimmed in errors of the translation ; and 
the same is said to be the case with the Assumption 
of Moses (R. H. Charles in his edition, pp. xxxix- 
xlv). Too little of the original language can in 
any case be recovered to enable us to speak with 
certainty of its character. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

LINGUAOE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.-The 

subject of this article is the species of Greek in 
which our canonical NT Scriptures are written. 

A person familiar with Attic Greek, who should 
take in hand for the first time a Greek NT, 
could not fail to be struck by its peculiar 
idiom. Apart from traits which distinguish 
one portion of the volume from another (see V. 
p. 41 below), the language in general would seem 
strange to him—by reason of the admixture of 
popular, not to say plebeian, terms in its vocabul¬ 
ary; by its occasional outlandish and hardly 
intelligible phrases and constructions; by the 
meagre use of the connectives and other particles 
by i^ich the earlier writers give balance, shading, 
and ^int to their periods; by the comparative 
avoidance or irregular use of the genitive absolute, 
attraction, and other syntactical devices for secur¬ 
ing compactness and gradation in the presentation 
of thought; and throughout by a style which, 
though often monotonous, is conspicuous for its 
directness and simplicity; a style which, while it 
shows occ^ionally the aigressions and broken or 
anacoluthio sentences characteristic of colloquial 
and uneducated utterance, is seldom encumbered 
with parentheses or protracted and entangled 
periods; a style obviously the expression of men 
too simple, self-forgetful, and earnest to pay much 
heed to literary elegancies or the established rules 
of the rhetorician. 

Before considering in detail the characteristics of 
this variety of Greek, thus distinctly marked in 
vocabulary, construction, and style, we must notice 
briefly its name, its ori^, and its history. 

Ja) — Some of the names proposed for 

this peculiar idiom are evidently too restricted in 
their reference, as respects time or place or both 
(fM, *the ecclesiastical dialect,’ *the Alexandrian 
diaJect,’ ‘Palestinian Greek’), Others, like ‘Jewish 
Greek,’ ‘ Jewish-Christian Greek,’ though intrin¬ 
sically appronriate, have failed to gain currency. 
But the appellation ‘ Hellenistic Greek,’ first sug¬ 
gested apparently by the younger Scaliger, is now 
almost universally accepted. Protests on the 
^ound that this name not only fails to indicate 
in whuv direction the language deviates from 
ordinary Greek (and consequently is less descriptive 
than ‘Hebraic’ or ‘Aramaic Greek’ would be), 
but is also inherently tautological or meaningless, 
because tantamount to ‘Greekish Greek,^ are 
powerless to dislodge it. Its adoption has been 
favoured, doubtless, by the use of "EWrjuKn^s 
in Ac (6* 9* ll*’ var, lec,) os the designation of 
grecizing or Greek-speaking Jews. The applica¬ 
tion of the term ‘dialect’ to the Gr. of a particular 
locality and period is infelicitous, since that term 
has already been appropriated by the idiom of the 
several brcmches of the Greek race. 

(6) Origin ,—The literary supremacy of Athens 
(c. B.O. fiOO-B.O. 300) had caused her dialect, the 
Attic, gradually to supplant the forms of the 
language used by the other families of the Gr. 
race; and the diffusion of Greek was much 
furthered through the conq^uest and colonization 
of the East by Alexander the Great and his suc¬ 
cessors. In this process of diffusion, however, the 
Attic dialect itself was modified by the speech and 
usages of the nations among which it spread, till 
at length there arose a cosmopolitan type of Greek 


known as the ‘ Common Dialect ’ (^ xotFiJ, se. 3i4Xe- 
icroj), a prominent abode of which for two centuries 
or more before the Christian era was the empire of 
the Ptolemies and their capital Alexandria. Here 
dwelt myriads of expatriated Jews, to whom in 
time ihcir native or ancestral tongue became so 
unfamiliar that a Gr. translation of their sacred 
books was prepared to meet their needs (approxi¬ 
mately between B.C. 285 and B.O. 150 ; see Septua- 
GINT). To this version much of the reverence felt 
for the Heb. originals was soon transferred, and its 
common use by all Jews resident outside of Pales¬ 
tine did much to fix and perpetuate the type^ of 
Greek it represents. That Greek, after undergoing 
the modifications resulting inevitably from the use 
of separated localities and intervening generations, 
furnished the vehicle by which the revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ was given to the world. 

Its origin discloses its fitness for its providential 
office. It embodied the lofty conceptions of the 
Heb. and Christian faith in a language which 
brought them home to men’s business and bosoms. 
It was an idiom capable of such use as not to 
forfeit the respect of the cultivated (see, for 
example, Ac 17“^- 26*^®-); yet, in substance, it 
was the language of everyday life, and hence 
fitted for the dissemination of the gospel by 
preaching wherever Greek was spoken. It differs 
evidently from the language of writers like Philo 
and Josephus, who, though of Heb. extraction, 
addressed themselves to the educated clafeses and 
aspired after idiomatic elegance of expression. It 
occupies apparently an intermediate position be¬ 
tween the vulgarisms of the populatte and the 
studied style of the litteratem-s of the period. 
It affords a striking illustration of the divine policy 
in putting honour on what man calls * common.’ 

(c) History, —The true nature, however, of this 
noteworthy idiom was for a time in certain (juarters 
unrecognized. This is surprising in view of the 
deviations from the classic standard which stare one 
in the face from every page of the NT. Moreover, 
the educated man among the apostles frankly con¬ 
fesses his lack of the graces of classic diction (1 Co 
2'*^ 1'^, 2 Co 11®); and competent judges of Greek 
among the early Christians, such as Origon (c. Cds. 
vii. 69 i., Philoralia^ iv., ed. Robinson, p. 41 f.) and 
Chrysostom {Horn. 3 on 1 Co 1^^), not only are for¬ 
ward to acknowledge the literary inferiority of 
the biblical language, but find evidence in that fact 
both of the divine condescension to the lowly and 
of the surpassing dignity of the contents of revela¬ 
tion in that, though destitute of the charms of 
polite literature, it could yet command the alle¬ 
giance of the cultivated. Leading scholars of the 
Reformation period also (Erasmus, Luther, Melan- 
chthon, Beza) held in the main the same correct 
opinion. But early in the 17th cent, this opinion 
encountered emphatic dissent, which led to a dis¬ 
cussion (known as the ‘ Purist Controversy ’) which 
was protracted for more than a century, and con¬ 
ducted at times with no little heat. The heat was 
largely due to the circumstance that those who 
denied the classic purity of NT Greek wore thought 
by their opponents to dishonour the divine author 
or the book. But if these over-zealous champions 
of the divine honour had had their way, they would 
have disproved the claim of the volume to be the 
production of Greek-speaking Jews of the Ist cent., 
and have nullified the philological evidence it affords 
that, at that epoch, there entered a new and trans¬ 
forming energy into the realm of human thought. 
VVe see the foolishness of God to be wiser tiian 
men. (A full bibliography of this instructive 
controversy, with a critical estimate of the 
arguments advanced on both sides, is given in 
Schmiedel’s Winer, § 2). 

The peculiarities of the NT language will be 
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most conveniently exhibited in connexion with the 
several elements entering into its composition, 
viz.— 

1. The later or * Common * spoken Greek. 

II. The Hebrew or spoken Aramaio. 

III. The Latin and other foreign tongues. 

IV. The religious or distinctively Christian element. 

To the consideration of these will be subjoined— 

V. A summary view of the peculiarities of Individual Writers. 

VI. Some of the lin^iistic rroblems in the NT, with the aids 
to their solution. 

VII. A glance at the Bibliography of the subject. 

The peculiarities noticed in the first four divisions may be 
classifl^ as (A) Lexical, and (B) GranunaticalThe former 
comprising—a. New Words, and b. New Meanings; the latter, 
a. Peculiarities of Form, and b. Peculiarities of Construction or 
Syntax. 

At the outset it should be noted that not a little uncertainty 
still exists with regard to many points of detail; and the limits 
of the present exposition will restrict for the most part the 
examples and specifications given to a few representative par* 
ticulars. 

I. The ‘Common* or Spoken Greek.— (^) In 
its Lexical relations:—a* New words, A few of 
the NT words commonly reckoned as belonging to 
later Greek are the following:— 

d^a/5?)f, ayaKKid.ofw.Ly dyv&rffWy ddrjK&r'rfiy Adea-fioSy 
dKaipiofiaiy aKardKirroSy d/rardwauorroj, dXexropo- 
<f>u)vlay dX\rjyopi(t)y d/xrrdderos, d/ierav^T/ros, dvddet^tf, 
dvad€(j}p4(a, dvavTlppyfTOty dpaTToKdyvros, dvdxvffiS, duri- 
diaTtdrjjun, auTotpOaXfji^cj, dvvir6TaicT0Sy dirapd^aros, direX- 
d7r€pL<rTrd(TTojSy dirodr]<ravpl^<i}y dTTOKapadoKlat diro^ 
xe0aX/^w, dTTpbaiTOiy d<rrox^w, drevL^cjy ppa^eioPy 
yoyyd^iDy yovxnrrriui^ d€L(ri5aLfWPla, Siaypri- 

yopiuy diairydflw, Sifpfxrfpedta, SiddKaacrot, 

Siodedcjy di\l/vxoSy dov\ayu)yd(jj, SvirepfnjpevTOSt ^yyli'uf, 
iyKaKciOy iyxpl(^t iOpiKdfy ^xdovaydw, ixSiKita (etc.), 
(Kdafx^o^y iKTrK’^puxriSy iKrh€iay i^aprll^ofy d^icrxdujy 
dTnOapdnoSy dirwKrjpduty imxoprjy^^t frepd 7 Xa)<r<ros, eda- 
pearewy e{>$v5pofUb}t edxatp^o), e0/fO7ror, ^/xt<6ptov, 

^pe/ioy, 6r}piofiaxdu)t Opiafi^eduy IfWTHTfibSy labnfxoSy 
Ka$Tjfj.epip6t, KarafiapitiJ, KaTayupltofWiy Kardspifiay 
KardXvfxay KaraprdiOy Karairopetity xaro7rrp(fo/wn, K€P0” 
So^lay KfpfxarKmfis, KOJfibvoKiSy fiedepfiifpedoty fierafiopiphuy 
fMerpioraddufy veorreptxds, 6Sr]y6Sf olKodofiify 6\pd)PiOPy 
Tra\ipy€P9(riay vdPTOT€y iropax«Ma<rfa, 7rape(<raxT05,7rap<t<r- 
kpxofwiy vapeTrldTjfJLOSy irepiXdptirw, vtpLox'fft iropKTfidsy 
rpoeXTrf^w, irpoaeyyL^Wy irp6crxatpoj, TrpoffKKrjpSojy ^^idt* 
odpyrfjWy crrjfAeidiay crKwKrjKb^ptjjToSy (TrpaToKoybwy arpa- 
roveddpxrjs, <rvPKard6€aiSt (ruv/3acrtXedw, <ruv/xep(^’w, 
cvpodlay ffvpiTplyiay avvvrroKplpofwiy r^KdiPiOPy rerpdSioPy 
rtrpdpxyjty TpL<rr€yoiy vlodecrlay jJirepTrXeoi'd^w, {fToypap.' 
fi6sy {nroKifivdpb), OTTordirwcris, 0fXauroi, 0tX9)5ovor, 
X^tphypatpop, Several verbs in -6w [e,g. dpaKaip6<a, 
boKibwy dvpafibwy (^•9* alxp^iKiorll^fay 

dpa$€fwrl^o}y dP€pi.lj^<a)y -edu (e,g, a/xMaXwreiJ«, yv- 
ppiTed<j}y fw$r]Ted<ay fieairedta) are either of later 
coinage or modifications of earlier endings. 

These may serve as specimens of the difference 
between the vocabulary of the NT and that of 
the classic writers. But it must be remembered 
that our imperfect knowledge makes it impossible 
to say how many such words, apparently late, are 
merely old words reappearing after a ^riod of 
disuse—a phenomenon often exemplified in our 
own vernacular; or how far, again, they mav 
have been lon^ current in colloquial speech, al> 
though remaining foreign to the language of litera¬ 
ture, as, for example, the swarm of everj^day 
deities catalogued by Augustine in his de Civitah 
Deiy iv. 8, 11, 21, are alien to the Jupiter, Juno, 
and the rest that make up the literary 'properties’ 
of the poets. 

But this list of specimen words brings to view 
certain general characteristics of the NT vocabul¬ 
ary ; for example, its employment of terms which 
in the earlier Greek are distinctly literary and 
oven noetic. To some such already given may 
be added the following: dyiKrfy dddirapot, ddffftoviwy 
atffBrp’dfpioWy dXvffirsKdif, dfidwy dfwfiirroSy dfidpifwoSy 
dvaBdyXiDy dyagpdf'w, dvi5/*epoj, diraXXoTpi6w, dirdpavro?. 


dvbSrffJLOSy drotpBiyyofWiy droropda 
dffdXevroSy dax^P^^t 4ra/crot, drifid^ta, abydj^Uy avidBrtSy 
aO^u), aMxetPt avxdwy d^taprot, d0pff*bi, fiap4u\ 
pacnd^Uy ^p^X^* ^pdiffifioty ycvtrffy ddfffuosy diavy^ty 
dir]P€K^s, dbXtoSy iKdijXoty dKfid(r<r<ify d#freXd«, dfiparedofy ifi- 
iraf^o), ifitpapl^Wy ipdXioSy ivairduy iiraKpodo/wiy dirtK^XXw, 
dTricr^aXiJf, ipeLdoj, dpidl^u)^ Mifty ebSCuy 
evippoadvTfy fjirioiy 'ffxdoj Bapdffifios, Oeo^rvy^ty 

OdeKXa, 6vfiofJ.axdu>t Up/isy Ifwlpofwi (dpt.), KaKbtay xad* 
XWo-t K9p6ujy KXavBfJLbSy icXdof, xXddtifPy KoXXdwy Kparatbs, 
Kvpbcify Xd/iTTOj, fwyedoiy ptatrr/fw, ptjTpoXi^aSy fibxBoSy 

pveXbiy fjLUfidofWiy pvirrd^ujy dddpujy ohcnppdsy 6pa<rti, 
odpavbdePy iravotxef, vaPTXTjdtly vapdXayl^opai (etc.), 
Taporpdvw, irevtxp^^ irtd^w, woXvrofxiXof, irpoiren^f, 
pLirl^uiy Pvwapbty aaTpbi, <rxop7rf^w, avpiraOifiy riyXatryfij, 
TpbpoSy rpd^XioVy Tvp^d^uiy uirepij^avo?, ipaprdl^y ^dyyot, 
ijiifjUtujy ufdlpta. 

Conspicuous in it also is the later Greek fond¬ 
ness (agreeably to the popular striving after strong 
expressions) for compounded and sesquipedalian 
words. Of these the following may serve as addi¬ 
tional representatives: dpeKSn^yrrros, dvexXdXi^oj, 
dP€^€pebpr)To$y dvffTrafcrxvvTos, dpravoKplpofiaiy Swrfid- 
araKTOiy dptTreptTraWw, i^ayopd^u}y i^aKoXov$iu>y i^aua- 
riKXijiy 4^ofw\oyiu)y imyap^pebttfy ^(ooyopduy xara/Spa/Scdw, 
KaraSvvaaTedut, Karaffoipl^ofwiy Kariaxdiiiy \i0opo\4v, 
fwraioXoylay ptroiKeffLay olKodefTord<a, 6\iyb\pvx^*> 
iraTporapddoToSy wpoffapa^alpUy vpoaapcLTXrjpbufy vpoff- 
aparLOrffiiy irpoarKaprepduty vp(xnrop€dofwiy avpapafxlypvfUy 
<rvP€V(jJxdofiaiy crvpKaTa'pffpl^tay avpaprCXafx^dpofWiy (FVP\h 
iroKjpipopaif ffVPVTTOV^iu). 

The biblical writers indulge this partiality still 
further; as witness such words os the following: 
dycpeaXbyrjroSy alfwreKXVfftay dWorpioeirlffKOTros, dpe^t- 
KaKoSy dp$p(airdp€<TKOS, Siepdvpdofwiy iKl^rfritity iKpvicnj- 
plici)y dKTcipdl^tOy i^aarpdTTtay iirapaTaioty dmdtardffffOfiaUt 
iTidiopObUf imaK€vdt(ji>t iiri<nnrrp4x(i>t lepovpyiuty Kara- 
KXrfpohordufy kttroxXi;/>ovopidw, karaXt^df'w, Kare^ovirtd^tay 
KareipicTTffUy KaroiKTjr^ptop, p.ia0aroio<rLay 6p9oTOfUu>y 
bpKtapoffla, dx^oToiiufy vaparnKpalpUy wcptaffrodvruy 
worapotpbprfrofy irpoepdpxopaiy ffvpatx^dXwroty inrcpsK- 
irepLffawSy virepeprvyxdvwy xP’7<rToXo7fa, 

Moreover, not a few decomposite words are found 
in it—as in general in the later Greek—which 
have been formed by prefixing a preposition (as 
My did, v^d, rrpb, vpisy cbp, bwip) to a word already 
in use. Conversely, simple verbs are sometimes 
substituted for their compounds more usual in the 
classic period ; as, iporrdu) for Mpwrdia (Mk 8*), 
KDi'nma for diroKpbima (Mt 11”), dOpol^ia for awaffpoll'io 
(Lk 24”), deiyfwrl^fa for trapadeiyfiarLI^u) (Mt 1^), dxX^w 
for dvoxX^w (Ac 6'®), rpd<p<a for dvar^^w (Lk 4”). 

Another characteristic of NT Greek (as of 
modem Greek, and indeed of popular speech in 
general) anpcars in the dispropoitionate number 
of 80 -callea diminutives its vocabulary contains: 
dpploPy yvpaiKdpiop, iplffnov, Bvydrpiop, IxBdSiop, KXivdpiOP, 
KXipldioPy Kopdaiop, KvvdpiQVy dvdpiop, 6\pdpiOP, (raidlop) 
vatddpioPy tripaKldtop, xXoidpiop, toI/lipiop, vpopdriop, 
ffapddXioPy arpovBloPy axoiplov, (poprlop, \l/ixloPy ^lafdovy 
(StrdpioPy fhrlop are among them; and even PipXapldiOp, 
a diminutive of a diminutive, occurs. Several of 
these words have quite lost any diminutive force— 
if indeed they ever had it (ct. e,g, Briplop, Kpavlop, 
etc.). For il/rdpiop (Mk 14®^ Jn 18^®), drrlop (Mt 28®*), 
Lk (22®^) substitutes ott. 

b. But not merely had later Greek, as it dis¬ 
closes itself in the NT, enlarged its vocabulary by 
the introduction of new wozds (or the revival of 
those long disused), it had also modified more or 
less the meaning or many retained from the classic 
period. This is exemplified by the meanings sub- 
Joined to the following words : dKaraaraffla ‘politi¬ 
cal disorder,’ dvdKKipax and dpairlirrctf ‘reclme at 
table,’ dpaXBta * depart (from life),’ dpaarpd^fwi 
* conduct one’s self,’ drrCXiifi^it * help,’ drordcaoiiai 
‘bid farewell,’ ‘renounce,’ dipapitia ‘render un¬ 
sightly,’ yepdjpara ‘fruits of the earth,’ BQfia * house- 
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top,’ fyreu(is ‘petition,’ ivTpmii ‘Hliame,’ ioeiyofuu favoured by llie gradual obscurauon of the di»- 

* speak out/ iporrdu) ‘request/ cixrxipjiwv ‘honour- tinction between the perfect and the oorist (see 

able’ of rank, ‘thank/ ^cjottoUu ‘cause in b below), to which cause also may be due the 

to live,’ ‘quicken,’ KaraaToX’/i ‘apparel,’ ^oXov ‘a occasional appearance of the ending -/ces for -/cas 

tree,’ rd irepUpya ‘ magic,’ Tr€pL<nr6.oixa.i. ‘ bo dis- in the ‘2nd pers. sing, of the perfect. The dual 

tracted’(with cares, etc.), irrwyua (without adjunct) number has disappeared, and the word d\')o itself 
*a corpse,’ j^vpari *a street,’ (rr^Wopai ‘withdraw,’ tends to become indeclinable. Tarticles of rest 
<rn7/U7) ‘moment,’ (TWKpLyuj ‘compare,’ ‘interpret,’ (iroC, dTrov, etc.) have superseded those of motion 
‘establish,’‘prove,’(TxoXr)‘scliool,’<rw/xara (woT, bwotf etc.); eh has encroached largely upon 
(without adjunct) ‘slaves,’ rpwyw icrOlo), if>0dvu the province of m, and TrSrepos {-povy except in 
‘come to,’‘arrive at,’xcprdfw ‘feed’ (of persons), Jn 7^^) has disa])peared. 

vwdpxu) nearly i.q. elply ‘be styled’ or Negligent or variant pronunciation appears in 

‘called.’ And wlien the modification is not so irregularities of spelling; such as the retention of 
marked as in these ca-ses, there is at times a /x in sundry forms and derivatives of Xapfidvcj (as 
change in frequency of use which indicates a X'qpApeaOaiy dpdXTyg^tj, etc.); the neglect of assimi- 


this usage appears in & ydp dridavev nearly contemporary writings have been cditei 

(Uo 6’®). with equal attention to such details, and in tlu 

(J5) But this brings to our attention the Gram- light ot the accumulating testimony of inscrij) 
nuitical peculiarities which the language of the tions, papyri, and other relics. 

NT exhibits in common with later Greek. Pecu- b. Tne Syntactical peculiarities which the N1 
Uaritiea of this class, whether relating to form shares in common with later and spoken Greek 


change at least in connotation. This is illus- lation in connwunds of iv and adv; the doubling 
trateu in the use of Oewp^io, and 6pdu> to or non-doubling of v, p, and some other letters, 

express seeing; of ^pxopai, Tropet'/opai, and vwdyci} to e.(^. yivrjpLa; inconsistency respecting f movable, 
denote going; of XaX^w and X^ 7 w in reference to elision, and the final s in dxpis, oDtws. The 

speaking. The caste or social status, so to speak, interchange of sundry letters, as in and 

of words varied in ancient as it does in modern gacr^ds, and tr^upls and ffirvpLsy ovdcLs 

times with ago and locality. and ov5dsy Trorawd? and Trodawds; and especially in 

Many verbs, moreover, which in the earlier Ian- the case of the vowels ei, e, rj, t, as well as at, c, a 
gua^e were commonly transitive, assumed a re- tendency to that obliteration of distinctions which 
llexivcor neuter sense ; < 7 . dWxw(Lk IdiropfTTTw culminated in itacism and the pronunciation of 

(Ac 27^), aij^dpojy (Mt fi'*^**, Pph 2‘^), ^Fttrxdw (Ac modern Greek. 

9'®), «?7rtj3dXXw(Mk4''*^),fcXfFw(Lk9^^),7rapa5/5w/xt(perh. Many of these irregularities, and others lx)th of 
Mk 4^), <rTp^<f>uj (Ac 7'*“) and its compounds. On form and pronunciation, have been adopted by the 
the other hand, some neuter verbs came to be used editors of the text of the NT in conformity with 
transitively or causatively ; as, ftXaffrdvu (Ja 6^“), the usage of the oldest extant MSS; but how far, 
^X(j.(T<ftr)pAb3 (Mt 27^^), yowTrer^oj (Mt 17'^), do/'dw and in any given case, they are to be set down to the 
ireivdu (Mt fi^), ^/Miropevo/uai (2 P 2^), ei’/do/cdw (Mt 12^®), account of the original authors or of later scribes, 
padriTcijuj (Mt ‘28^*^). An interesting extension of is a question to oe settled only after the other 
this usage appears in d ydp dv^davep 6 Si nearly contemporary writings have been edited 

with equal attention to such details, and in the 
light ot the accumulating testimony of inscrip¬ 
tions, papyri, and other relics, 
b. The Syntactical peculiarities which the NT 


or to construction, are much less numerous than 
those which, agreeably to the general law of 
growth in language, affect its vocabulary. 

a. The peculiarities of form are some of them 
common to the different dialects of the earlier 
(ireek; as, /Soi^Xct, dtSdacri, rtP^aert, ida<piovaiVy 
ijSvvdpLrjp, ijiuLeXXey ■fiPovX'/jd'qp, to the Attic; dat. 
y^peiy gen. and dat. in -7?s, -] 7 , from nouns in -pS (as 
pdxatpa, TTpfpa, irX'fip.ixvpay <nrdpa), the presents ytpofxaiy 
ytPibffKUy also etrep (efra), after the Ionic; d^^ujprai 


though less numerous than the formal, arc not 
less noteworthy. They appear particularly in the 
constructions of the verb. Besides those alluded 
to in the opening paragraph of this article, may 
be mentioned :—the general disuse of the optative 
in dependent sentences; the weakening of con¬ 
structions with ipa (a particle which had nearly 
supplanted SttwO, which often have the force merely 
of the classic infinitive; the interchange of 4dp 
and &p; the use of drap with the indicative (Bev 8^, 


(for d<peiPTai), ifTa) (for dtrrw), 6ppi^ {dppis)t held to be I and in dependent clauses to denote indclinitc fre- 


Doric; 45updcr0?/p, coliat. form of ijdvpT/idTjp, iKd^Lfivaa 
{Kap.p.v(ji))y iiijdiTtji (f>d(r(ru)}y Epic; diroKT^ppu) {-Krelpoy), 
vEoIic. Others may he traced to the popular pre¬ 
ference fw remilarity of inflection ; g.y. the change 


quency; an extended use of Sri, and also of the 
final infln., the genitival infin., and the in/in. with 
^p and eh; the scanty employment of interrogative 
particles, and tiie use of el in direct questions 


of verbs jn gc into verbs in w ; the termination -aat I (perhaps a Hebraism); the ordinary substitution 

_ _.V I p At _ __i. _r.-i.__1 .• 


in the 2nd pers. sing., as di^pao-ai, Kavxdcrai ; the in¬ 
flection oT3a, -5as, -5are, etc.; the aorists ^Swera, 
4i‘ij<ray Tjgdprrja-ay from &y(i)f ^^a(?) from IjKU), 


of the present participle for the future, and in 
general a fondness for the present tense (especially 
Xiyeiy ^pxerai, etc.) agreeably to the love of vivid- 


and the like. There is also a propensity to omit ness and directness; a lax use of the aorist parti- 
the augment of the pluperfect, and especially to ciple, in fact a tendency to blur the distinction 
give the 2nd aor. the endings of the first, as between the aor. tense and the perfect; the use 


give the 2nd aor. the endings of the first, as 
etdagePy -ap, eTwaPy (irecray -aPy ^XOap, iXOdrcj, etc.; 
and in the imperfect of ^'x" ''ve find elx^^p and 
efxo<rap (so 4dlSo<Tap, 45oXtov<Tap)y due doubtless to 
the love of assimilation in form. Sundry nouns 
have varying genders, as 6 and ij ^drosy Xrjpdsy Xig6s; 
6 and rb Aeo?, f*^Xof, ‘l)xoj(?), OegdXio^ -XioPy TrXoOros, 


between the aor. tense and the perfect; the use 
of 6</)eXop as a particle of wishing; the prefixing 
of dfes to the hortatory subjunctive, and the jileo- 
nastic use of the imperatives of dpdp, (iXiweLP (as 
opdre ^X4ir€T€ dwdy etc. Mk 8*®); the tendency of 
to encroach on the province of od, especially with 
infinitives and participles, and to prevent a hiatus; 


ffKbrof ; i} pIkt} and rb pikos ; and even a twofold the use of the compound negative ob g-fj ; employ- 
declension, 03 dea-gbs plur. -got and -gdy fXeos ~ou ment of elgL with the participle as a periphrasis 
and -ous, crKbros -ou and -ous, also nouns ending in for the simple verb; and the ireq. omission of the 


and -ous, crK&roi -ou and -ous, also nouns ending in 
•apxos, ’dpxv^ (as harbprapxo^ and ^KaroPTdpxvs); 
otliers show a preference at times for the uncon¬ 
tracted forms, as derr^a, darlwp. The same tendency 


for the simple verb; and the freq. omission of the 
copula eigi ; carelessness in placing T)article8 {e,g, dpa 
Lk 11^* ye Lk 11®, toIpvp He 13^®, bgcji Gal S^®). 
The popular striving after emphasis which ap- 


to assimilate explains, probably, the fondness for pears in many of these usages shows itself, further, 
terminal p ;—both in nouns, as dpo-tpaPy grjpapy daepr/jp^ in the use of the active voice with the reflexive 
datpaXi^Pf (Tvyyevijvy J and in verbs, as 3rd pronoun instead of the middle; of Wios instead of 

pers. plur. of the perfect, yhyopapy (ypioKaPy etpTjKap, the simple possessive pronoun; of els for the in- 
*ibflnKaP GbpaKap), iriiTTUKap (Wirw/cav). Hero it was definite ns, and, in general, a needless multiplica- 
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tion of pronouns; of devices for strengthening the 
forms of comparison, ^Xaxiorr6repos, 
fioKKop vepiff<r6T€poVf and the use of irapd and Mp 
with comparatives instead of ij (yet if alone is at 
times used with comparative force, e.y. Mt 18®, 
Lk 15*^, 1 Co 14^®); of prepositions to reinforce the 
simple cases. The use of the nout. sing, of an 
adjective with the art. as a substitute for the 
abstract noun, though not unusual in the classics, is 
more common in Paul and Hebrews, and in the later 
Gr. writers became a striking literary mannerism. 

II. The Akamaio and Hebrew Element.— It 
is usual to distribute the Hebraisms of the NT 
into two classes: * perfect* or pure Hebraisms, 
which consist of such words, phrases, and con¬ 
structions as have no precedent or analogue in 
extant Gr., and hence are held to be directly 
transferred to the NT from the mother tongue of 
the Jews; and ‘imperfect* Hebraisms, consisting 
of Hebraistic expressions to bo found, indeed, for 
substance in Gr., but the u.se of which by the NT 
writers is most naturally traced to the influence 
of their native language. The limits of this latter 
class, however, our scanty knowledge of the his¬ 
tory of the later Gr. language makes it difficult 
to fix ; and for our present purpo.se it will be more 
convenient to follow the classification adopted by 
us hitherto. A jn.st impression, moreover, of this 
element of the NT language renuires that our 
presentation of facts should bo liberal and in¬ 
clusive, rather than rigorously restricted. For 
example, the word <nripp.a with the meaning pro- 

? eny may be traced as far back as .^^.schylus and 
^indar; but tlie more than thirty instances of its 
use in this sense in the NT fairly entitle it to bo 
enrolled as a Hebraism. 

(A) Lexical Hebraisms: —not all of which, bo it 
remembered, first make their appearance in the 
NT. 

a. New words. —Of these, some are (1) Semitic 
words simply transliterated; as, aXXT^Xoutd, 

yapfiaSd, yoXyoOd, Kopfidv, irdcxa, etc., 

(ra^adbS, ffardv^ <rf/fepa, raXeiOd, y^pov^elp ; others 
are (2) Grecized by some slight change, generally 
of termination ; as, /Sdroy, yUvva,^ (and as 

is commonly thougiit) KdfirjXotf Kivvd/xwjxop (to which 
may prob. be abided the names of several other 
plants and spices, as well as of precious stones; 
as, K^fiipoVj Xl^avoSf cvKdfxivoSf C<r<ra;7ros, adiripcipos), 
K6po9f fiapi,wvds, p^dwa, adrov, a-d^fiarov. 

b. Far more numerous are the words and phrases, 
Gr. in form, which under Heb. influence have 
taken on a new meaning; as, AyyeXos (dpxdyyeXos), 

6 alCov oi^roy (^Affo/os, 6 fiiXXujv), dvdOep-a (-Tli^eiu), 
yXQaffa ‘a people,* dieiv and Xi^eir ‘to forbid* and 
‘permit,* 6 5id^oXos, 56^a ‘brightness’ (tov 0wr6$, 
Ac 22^^), dCvafiis TOV oi/pavov (oi the stars), iuuririov 
TOV Beod ‘in the judgment of God,* 4^opLoXoyci(r0ai 
‘give praise,* ^(opKorT'^s ‘an exorcist,* dm^KOTrifi of 
the divine visitation, ixa.Kpo0vp.iv3 ‘be long-suflering,* 
vOp<fyri ‘daughter-in-law,’ olKobopeXv in trop. sense(?), 
ivopo. ‘authority,* 6<pOaXp6s rrovripSs of envy, d0ct- 
X4t7js^ (-X^yuara, in reference to sin), TrcpiTarety and 
656s in a technical sense, of a course of life, (ttolcXv 
v6pop in classic Greek ‘ to make a law ’) voieip Tbp 
pbpop ‘to do, keep, the law,* iropeiiea-Oai ‘to die,* 
also IT. birlffv) tip6s to ‘ become one’s follower,* vop- 
peikip (-PiLa) of idolatry, rrpbcrwTrop OavpA^eip and 
XappdptiP, also els irpbffioirop /3X^iretv, etc., of exter¬ 
nals, ^KdpOaXop (-Xll^eip) in a fig. sense, <rvipp.a 'off¬ 
spring,* of spiritual enlightenment. 

Not a few are due to national institutions, 
usages, historic incidents, and the like; as, dxpo- 
ISvcTla, dirodeKaTbu), dirocrvpdycjyos (dpxt-<rvpdyu)yoSf 
etc,), ol dpToi TTfs TpoOiaeus, ypappja,Te{>Sf ti.aO-fiKTjf 
biaairopdf 5ia5€Kd<ffvXop, iPKalpia (-Wfw), iiriyap^peOUf 
eOpovxit(at ^u<rta(rr)}ptov, t 6 lXa(^pioPf KO^Oapl^ia and 
if<KF6« levitically, KXijpopopiv) in its technical use. 


XarpeLa the ritual service, Xvrpbv) in its theocratic 
sense, poffxoiroUcjf popo5t5d(rKaXos, bXoKa&riapa^ Trarpi- 
dpx^iSf srepTTjKOO'T'fit TTpetr^vripLOPf irpoorifiXvTOS, 7rpo0T)Ti;s, 
irpvjTOKaOedplaf TrpcjrordKiaf (rKrjPOirrjyla^ vlbs rod dv- 
Opwwov (tov OeoOjf tp^XaKT'fipLov, There are indica¬ 
tions, however, that some of these terms (c.g. 
KaOapll;u3, srpeff^yripiov^ Trpo<fdiTr}s) were known to 
heathen usage in a relimous reference (Deissmann, 
Neue Bibelstudien, Marburg, 1897). 

Others spring from the Oriental love of pictorial- 
neas and circumstantiality; as, dwepLTprrros t j /cap- 
5/{t, ip KapSlg. XiyetPf if xapdla ifpCop vrtrXdTvvTo.iy iv 
yeppTfTois yvpaiKUP, ip ijpipais 'Hp(p5ou, ipci3Tll^€a0aif 
ia-Kaxpe Kal i^dOvpe, j^rfreip rijp \pvx'6p tipos, Kapirbs tQp 
X(iXib)Pf iroTT^piop in a fig. application, crdp^ nal afpia, 
(TTrXayxplleaOaLi (rrrfpli^eip Tb Tp6<ro)TroPf CTopa pxtxalpv^t 
vlbs or TiKPOP with the gen. especially of an abstract 
(e.g. elpijprfs, ^poprijSf <pv3T6st bpy^Sy viraKoijSf etc.), 
X^iXos Tijs OaXda-ffrfs, 

But some of these phrases may with equal pro¬ 
priety be ranked with— 

(B) Gramsnatical Hebraisms .—The great dis¬ 
similarity in structure between the Heb, and the 
Gr. operated as a barrier to the free introduction 
of the characteristic idioms of the former language 
into the latter. The grammatical influence of 
their native tongue shows itself in the NT writers 
rather in their general style of expression; in 
particular, a marked inaptness in the use of 
moods (even as compared with contemporary Gr. 
authors), simplicity of construction, and a co¬ 
ordination of clauses which would have seemed 
monotonous if not illogical to a Greek, Still, 
usages are not wanting which distinctly recall the 
Hebrew. Among them are the following:—An 
extended use of prepositions; for instance, ip (cf. 
?): not only in construction with verbs, as ebdoKetp, 
bppbeip, etc., but particularly with instrumental 
force, os Kpd^eip ip (pupy peydXy (Rev 14^®), irotefi' 
Kpdros ip ^paxiopi. (Lk 1®^), ToXepeiP ip ry ftop^alq^ tov 
(TTbpaTos (Rev 2 ^®).—els (cf. 5;>): in such phrases as 
ylpcffOaL els ob5ip (Ac 5®®), Xap^dpeip els kXyjpopoplap 
(Hell®), Xoyll^effOai els TrepiTop-ffP (Ro 2®®); and in 
general, its insertion before the second accusative 
after verbs signifying ‘make,* ‘hold,* etc., as, els 
Trpo<p-6T7)P aOrbp eXxop (Mt 2H ®).—dirb (cf. |p); as, 
<peOy€iP dirbf etc. (Mt 3^ Jn 10 ®).—M (cf. Vy): as, 
iXwl^eip iwly etc .—perd (cf. oy): peyaXOpeip, iroieip, 
iXeos peTdf etc. (Lk l®®*"^®).—Periphrastic expansions 
of prepositions:—by the use of 6<pdaXp6s (cf. ’py^i) 
Mt 21*®, Lk 19 *®;—irphatvirop (cf. Ac 6*^ Mk P, 
Ac 1.3 ®*;—cTTbpa (cf. * 9 ^) Mt 4*, Lk H®, (’$ ^y) 2 Co 
13S Mt 18'«;-xf^P (cf. T^) Jn 10®®, Gal 3« Ac 2®® 
7».—The employment of ipirpo<rdep (Mt II®® 18**), 
iptbwiop (Ac 6®), KarePibrnop (Eph I*), KaTirapri (Bo 4*®), 
6irl<ru3 (Lk 14®^), as prepositions.—The pleonastic use 
of pronouns (see above, I. B. b, sub Jin.), especially 
avrbs (e.g. Rev 2'** *®), which is even added in a 
relative sentence (Mt 3*®, Mk 7®®, Rev 7®*® etc.).— 
The use of a limiting genitive to express quality 
(Lk 18®, Ja 2* 1®®).—The use of (a superfluous) Aral 
iyipero (or iyipero 5i) before a specification of time 
or occurrence.—An imitation of the Heb. infinite 
absolute by a cognate dative prefixed to the verb 
(as imOvpl^ iireObprfffa Lk 22*®, x«W Jn 3®®), or 
(in quotations) by a prefixed participle (as ^XiroPTes 
BXij/ere Mt 13**, cf. the pictorial di^airrdf or rropevOels 
before a verb).—eZ (cf. Heb. ok) in sentences with 
suppressed apodosis as a formula of swearing or to 
express emphatic negation (He 4®* ®, Mk 8*®).—A lax 
use of dwoKplpopai (ci. n;y) when no proper (juestion 
has preceded.—irpo<rrl^7;/At (cf. >)0;) with an infin. to 
express repetition (e.g. TpocriOeTo TplTOP rrip\paL Lk 
20<^*l*®).—A superfluous use of 6popa (Mt 1®*, Lk 
2®*; found in papyri as early as B.c. 260).—The 
repetition of a numeral to give it distributive force 
[e.g. 56o 56o Mk 6^; cf. avpirbaia (rvpirbaia, vpaaial 
vpacnal Mk 6®®**, (and probably) iipipg. koX ifpip(;^2 Co 
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4 W.—oj5 , , , rdt equivalent to ovdels ,—Such phrases 
as tI ifioi Kal ffoL (Mk 1 ^, Jn 2 ^), irepl dfMpTlas, sc, 
Bvorla (Ro 8 * ?). 

The majority of these Hebraistic forms and con¬ 
structions appear in the LXX also, which as a tr. 
—in parts servile, and made by persons some of 
whom evidently had but an imperfect acauaintance 
with the Gr. languaj^c—is far more Hebraistic in 
its cast than the NT. But it would be a mistake 
to assume that this tr. in its peculiarities repre¬ 
sents a type of Gr. established and in actual 
currency at the time. Such an assumption would 
reverse the historical process. While its language 
reproduces fundamentally, no doubt, the popular 
Gr. of the Ptolemaic period, its distinctive char¬ 
acter is due rather to the translators’ exaggerated 
deference to the Heb. sacred text, and their 
mechanical reproduction of it. Yet beyond all 
question the idioms of this Gr. reproduction of the 
earlier Scriptures, made familiar as they were by 
the religious use of the version for generations 
among tlio Jews of the Dispersion, must have had 
great influence in forming the type of Gr. current 
among people of Jewish stock. Indeed, owing to 
the cosmopolitan relations of that race during the 
time intervening between the origin of the two 
bodies of literature, it need not surprise u.s to 
encounter idioms having a distinctly Hebraistic 
flavour even in native Gr. circles. Oonsequently 
our classifications here, as elsewhere, are more a 
matter of convenience than of rigorous historical 
accuracy. We must not forget the uncertainty 
arising from our present defective knowledge. 
We must not interpret the fact of prior occurrence 
into clear proof cither of primary origin on the 
one hand, or direct derivation on the other. We 
must not overlook the trutli that coincidences of 
popular expression are to be found in many widely 
separated and unrelated tongues. But, notwith¬ 
standing all uncertainties and abatements, the 
general influence of the I<.XX upon NT Greek was 
indubitably great. (See Schmieders Winer, § 4. 
16. A good Lexicon and Grammar of the LXX 
are pressing needs of the student of Biblical Greek, 
and are now made possible by Swete’s edition of 
the text, and Hatch and Reapath’s Concordance. 
Help on one minor point may be found in C. W. 
Votaw’s comprehensive lists of The Use of the 
Infinitive in Biblical Greek, pp. 6 , 9. Chicago, 1896. 
See Viteau as mentioned in the Bibliography, 
VII. below). 

But not all the influence on the language of the 
NT writers came from Hebrew and Aramaic or 
from tlie LXX. Other languages foreign to the 
Gr. had left their traces on that language by the 
Ist cent, of our era, some of which can with 
tolerable assurance be pointed out. 

III. Other Foreign Elements. — (A) The 
supremacy of Rome, and its multifarious official 
relations with the populations under its sway, in 
w’hich relations it naturally employed its vernacular 
(see Latin Language), would prepare us to expect 
to find not a few traces of Latin in the popular 
language of the apostolic period. 

a« The Lexical Latinisms in NT consist chiefly 
of judicial and military terms, names of coins, 
articles of apparel, utensils, etc. ; as, d<r<r<lptov, 
Srivdpiov, (Bstimo, Keyrvpluv, Kijv<ro%, Kodpdvrrj^, 

KoiKtavla, Kovcrrudla, Xeyewv, XivrLov, Xi^epriyos, Xlrpa 
(Lat. libra?), yud^eWoK, fxtp^pdva, /ufXtor, /uddios, 
(^<rrvs, irpan^piov, ciKdpios, trifiiKlydiov, aovSdpioy, 
ffW€Kov\dT(ap, al Tafi4pyai, rlrXos, <pe\6vr}s, ^6poy, 
(ppay^WiOP {’\6u), xdprrjsl, x<vpot. 

More than two score Lat. names of persona and 
places occur, as well as the teohuicaJ terms 6 
Xr^(rr 6 t (Augnistus), and Kaiaap. 

Latin phrases reappear in ^pyasCay SoOvai {operam 
dare), t 6 Uayby Xapfidveiy {satis aceipere), rd iKayhp 


rroieiv {satis facere), cviipojjkiov \a/ipdvuv {conHHum 
capere). Notice also <ri> tyj/xi (Mt tu videris), 
typecBt alrrol (Ac 18^®). 

b. The influence of the Lat. langiiage upon the 
Grammar of NT Gr. is much more difficult to trace 
with confidence than in the case of the Heb., owing 
to the closer structural affinity between the Lat. 
language and the Greek. Traces of that influence, 
however, may be detected, it is thought, with more 
or less distinctness in the following constructions: 
—The preference for dri and tya over the accusative 
and infinitive (cf. the growing use of ut after 
impero, rogo, etc., epquum est, mos est, etc.); the 
encroachment of the subjunctive on the optative 
after an historic tense; the tendency to obscure 
the distinction between the perfect ana the aorist; 
the use of dv6 before the genitive after 4>v\do'a€iy 
and other verbs of fearing (cf. cavere ab); the 
exclusive use of the infinitive (even of the inf, 
passive) after KeXeCeiv; the use of the accusative 
after irpotpx€(rOcu (cf. preeire aliquem), of the dative 
after yafUu (cf. imbore alicui), of tK after yiKdu> (cf. 
victoriam ferre ex); the continuative 6s equivalent 
to Kal oltTos (cf. qui = et hie) in a co-ordinate clause; 
the anticipatory position of dirb and np6 in speci¬ 
fications of time and place; the general omis¬ 
sion of the interjection (Jj) before the vocative, 
the nse of the preposition cri^v as tantamount to 

Kal, 

{B) But the current Gr. of our Lord’s day had 
appropriated other foreign elements from the 
languages spoken in the various provinces of the 
empire. These, again, were chiefly names of local 
objects or usages. Among such are reckoned the 
following;— patov, pipXos (/SjJjSXos), alyavi, aivdihy (yet 
cf. Tv56j, Sind), recognized as Egyptian; Kpdparros 
(cf. Lat. graoatus), vapefApoKh, Mace¬ 

donian ; dyyapetfu) (yet see iEsch. Agam, 282), yd^a, 
cayddXioy (-daXov), as Persian; dppapiby as Phoenician; 

(-5a) as Gallic or Celtic; powds as Cyrenaio and 
Sicilian. Several of these words, however, had 
long before become naturalized in Greek. 

1 V. But the element which most conspicuously 
distinguishes the Gr. of the NT is the Religious 
Element. Here we come to the very centre and 
soul of our subject. For the NT language is no 
mere medley of miscellaneous linguistic sur¬ 
vivals, no mechanical mingling of diverse in¬ 
gredients; its vitality resides in the spirit that 

? uicken 8 it. This discloses itself on every page, 
t ushers a reader into a new realm of tnought, 
and introduces him to a new type of life. Both 
hod their natural effect on the speech of the first 
believers. Yet just because the essence of the 
language consists in its new spirit, it escapes 
anatomical dissection. It is as pervasive as the 
atmosphere, but as intangible as a perfume. 
Hence it is most inadequately exhibited by any 
catalogue of specifications. The few partioulara 
that can here be set down will serve, at the best, 
as mere suggestions of its character. 

{A) The religious element In its Leancal aspects. 
Many of the NT words denoting concrete objects 
or external institutions and relations were in¬ 
herited from Judaism, and have been illustrated 
under II. A. a and b above. We will here, there¬ 
fore, confine ourselves mainly to those of a more 
internal or spiritual character. 

a. The words wholly new are, from the nature 
of the case, comparatively few, and any list of 
them that may be attempted is subject to doubt 
and revision by reason of present imperfect know¬ 
ledge. I 3 ut among the more distinctivethefollowing 
may perhaps be mentioned : dyaSovoita, alsxpoKMp6(ai, 
dKardKpiTOf, d\l<ryi}fjua, dyaKaiybut (-^cafyowtf), dyrtpusBla, 
dyrlxpiSTOs, dvUbvsiS, dvtXryphs, airroKardKpiTOf, 
dtpiXdyaBot, dipCKdptyvpot, parroXc^ia, daifioyMfft, 
SiKoiOKpwrla, HlXoyof, dub/crris, boKipdf, dyKOfipbofm, 
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ideXoBfnjiTKla, eld<a\o\arpia etc., imo^(riot, irepodiSa^ 
(TKaXiuf, eifierddoros, €inrpo(T(t)'trd(a, Beodl- 

daicrot, IffdYyeXoSf KaXodiddiXKaXoSf KapdioyviJ^ffTris, 
KaraBepMTl^u, Kepo^taplaf XoyopLax^fo ("X^ci)» dXiy&irtaros 
(•Ti<rrfa), dpOoirodeu), 6<pdaX/j.o8ovXlaf 7rXrjpo<f>opla, ToXd- 
ffwXayx^ot, TrpojcjiroXTfifnrTrjt {•X‘r}p.vT4(a, -Xtip^yj/la), 
irpiOTOKaBedplcLf <rw^wo7rot^w, trvvKaKOvaBetJf <rvuKa^ 
KOvx4*itt ffvy(rravp6(t), (rw\l/vxos, <f>p€PairaTd<a (-rdriys), 
0 v(ri6w (-(r/«tf’ts), xPV<^^^opLat, ^f/cvddSeXtpoSf \//€v8air6‘ 
<rroXof (and other compounds of \f/ev8o-). 

Incomparably more noteworthy are— 

b« The New Meanings with which the new faith 
has freighted the old terms. 

A few of these meanings aro of a technical or 
ritual character; as, ddeX^bi of fellow-Christians, 
rb dvrlrxnrov (ti^ttos), dirocTToXii {-Xos, in the ollicial 
sense), dpxal, etc. of angels, ^dvriffpLa^ 

yXQffffa of the ‘gift of tongues,* SidKOPOi, iKKXr/ala 
(cf. iKXcKTolf KXrjTol), ivltTKOTTOiy ebayy^Xiop {-XiaTib^), 
lepeTs of Christians, vapd8ei(rof (2 Co 12^), 6 irapd- 
KXrfTOi, irpo<p7)T€b(a {-^frfyrrji) of a Christian function 
(cf. II. A, b. above), 6 

But the aggregate influence of Christianity is 
shown in modifying, more or less, the mass of the 
NT vocabulary. It has elevated, spiritualized, 
transfigured words previously current. It has set 
old terms in new relations. It has added lu.stre to 
conceptions already radiant. It has made sub¬ 
stantial, and clothed with" divine majesty, ex¬ 
pressions embodying the instinctive judgments 
and aspirations of men. Its transforming power, 
being diffused and a matter of degree, cannot (as 
has been already said) be adequately exhibited in 
isolated particulars. The attempt, furthermore, 
to illustrate it would require space not here at 
command. Only a few terms, tlierefore, will bo 
set down, the study of which, it is believed, will 
more than verify tne statements just made: such 
words as dydirrjf €tp‘bPij$ vlariSt <rvpel8r}<riit ctarripla, 
xdpis are monuments of its power to raise language 
to a new level. Words of secular reference lixe 
Kba-pLOif of national application like ol dyiot, 6 Xabs 
ToO 0€oO (He 4®), T(rparj\ (Ro 9®), of everyday life 
like 656s, irayLs, wpb(rKop,fia, (Popriov, even the very 
component parts of man’s being — cdp^, i'vxvt 
vpeOfxa, take on an ethical significance, of which 
in this last case the later philosophic use furnishes 
but a foregleam. A servile word like raTr€ipo<f)po(rbv'n 
is ennobled ; a term like aravobs, suggestive of 
infamy, is crowned with a halo of ^ory. The 
emphasis given to other words has made them the 
cardinal terms of doctrinal discussion through the 
Christian centuries: witness diKatbuf and its cog-: 
nates, dvoXbrpuxrtif dirc^Xeta, 4m<rTp4(pea0(ii, 4pya, 
Bdparot^ lierdvoia.^ etc. 

(B) Even the Grammatical influence of the new 
religious thought bears witness to its fertilizing 
power. Take as an instance martbta with its half 
a dozen different constructions in the NT (viz. 
absol.; with the dat. ; with els and the accus.; 
with M and the accus. or the dat.; with ip and 
the dat.; with an object accus.). 'EXirf^etv, 6/io- 
XoyeiP, and other words experienced a similar 
enlargement of construction under Christian con¬ 
ceptions (see A. Buttmann, Gram, of NT Greeks 
§ 133, 4 Eng. tr. p. 173 ff.); ana the wealth 
of suggestion made to reside in such phrases as 
ip Xpurr^t ip xypltp, is full of instruction (cf. G. A. 
Deissmann, Die neutest. Formel *in Christo Jesu* 
untersueht, Marburg, 1892). 

V. But the circumstance that the NT forms a 
body of literature having its own distinct linguistic 
peculiarities, must not make us overlook the fact 
that it contains within itself considerable diversities 
of language as well as of style. The uniqueness 
of the volume, pid the practice of using it as the 
one authoritative source and test of Christian 
truth, tend to make us isolate it unhistorically 


from the literature that immediately preceded and 
followed it, and, on the other hand, to unify it 
unwarrantably. It is a library comprising the 
works of, perhaps, ten or more different authors. 
The statement that ‘they all use the same lan¬ 
guage * requires at once the qualification ‘ but they 
do not all use it in the same way.* The first three 
Gospels, for instance, with all their indications of 
a common basis, exhibit in their present form 
indubitable marks of the individuality of their 
several authors. The frequent use of r&re (dw6 rbrre 
—some 90 times), h ^airiXela tup oipapup (some 33 
times), Ipo. {Birus) xXrjpuB^ (t6 prjBiPf etc., some 12 
times), 6 irar^p 6 ip (rots) obpapois or 6 oiJpdFtos(20 times), 
srpoaipxeffBai (51 times), ffvpdyeip (24 times), dpaxupeip 
(10 times), etc., mark distinctly the personality of 
Matthew. The use of ebBiis (some two score times), 
of the pictorial participle, of diminutives and 
Latinisms, and, notwithstanding his terseness, a 
proneness to emphasize by the repetition of 
equivalent phrases {e.g. StaTraprbs pvktBs Kaljiplpas, 
5°; iffuBep iK Trjs KapSlas, 7 ®'; pOp ip rtp Kaip<} TO&ript 
10^ ; a'/jp.epop rabrig ry pvktI, 14®®), etc., are some 
of the traits that characterize no less distinctly 
the second Evangelist. A comparison of the sec¬ 
tions common to Luke "with the other two shows 
the distinctively literary cast of his phraseology. 
The identity of topic but throws the difference in 
language into greater relief. He distinguishes 
himself from the other Synoptists by his fondness 
for infinitives (ip rip with the inf. 37 times, tov 
with the inf. 25 times), for Kal iyipero or iyipero Si 
(43 times). Si Kai (29 times), Kal abrbs (28 times), <rbp 
(25 times), iropebofiat (50 times), hiroarpiipeip (22 
times), ipibmop (20 times), ifiirpoffBep (10 times). 
The strikingly Semitic complexion of his first 
chapter, and tne variations between his language 
in tne Gospel and in the Acts, are doubtless attrib¬ 
utable in large measure to his sources. The terms 
Xbyos, (TKorla (crKbros), (a/tivtof), dXiJ^eta, 

66^a, KplffiSf KbffpLOSf fiaprvpiu (-pla), yiPtJbffKUf irtore^w, 
the phrases dfih^ dfiT^F, dpaprlap yeppyB^pai iK 
(tov) BeoO (or irpcSfiaros), etpai iK (tov KbapLOV, etc.), 
h iffxdry ^ ^ irarijo, etc,, are at once 

recognized as characteristic or John ; and not less 
so are his short and simple sentences and Hieir 
asyndetic collocation, his co-ordinateness and 
parallelism of construction (note dweKplBy Kal etrep), 
his verbal reiterations, his Hebraisms (xO’pi 
3®®, viol tfnarbs 12®®, 6 vlbs ttjs diruXelas 17^®), nis 
emphatic demonstratives, his combined paitioles 
{Kalroiye, SpLws p^ivToi), his weakened fpa, and 
especially his recurrent o5f, which often marks 
mere transition instead of logical sequence. 

The distinctive vocabulary of the creative Paul 
is too salient and well known to be dwelt upon :— 
his abstracts : dyaBuabpti^ dyiuobprif aypbrrqs, drXdriys, 
SiKaioKpwla, SiKaluffiSt SoKi/Aiff ipipyeia, ipinjSt Hapd- 
<rra<ris, iviirbByaiSf €baxVP>oobPTi, iKapbrySy IXapbrrjs, 
KaipbrySf xeFo5o(fa, pieBoSLaf pnopoXoylaf 6^aX|io9ouX(a, 
sreirolBrjais, wiBapoXoyla, vibrySf irpoirayur^t <rKXypbrrySf 
vloBeaLa ;—his compounds : dKaraxdXuirrof, dXdXijToSf 
dpLCTapLiXrjToSy dpLeTapbrjTOS, dpairoXbyrjTOSf dpeKSvfiyjproSt 
dpe^epedPTrroSf dP€^ixpl(i<rroSf dpBputrdpeffKos^ dprapa- 
wXrjpbUf dwapaiTKetjaffToSt dtroKapaSoKla^ dwop^plj^u, 
dvoToXpLdUf iBeXoBprjiTKlaf inupapupLPijiTKU, irepoStSoir- 
KaXiWf irepoj^iUf ebirpoouiriiOf Bypiopuixiu, Urbypvxos, 
6Xiyb>j/vxos, KaTa^pa^ebu, KaToirrpltopLai, KePoSo^lUf 
Ko<rptK>KpdTU>p, jttrra<rxi 7 /Aar(^w, SpBoroSiu^ irapeioipxopLOi, 
vpoepdpxopiai, vpoaaparcXypbUf <rvp\nrovpyiut ovpvtro- 
Kplpopuak, iirepePTvyxdpu ;—his particles: dXXd /4 €f- 
ovpyef dpa oSp, idp re ydp, irerds el pkif, o6 pibpop Si dXXd 
Kal, Ti ydp . . • SpLolus Si Kal, inrepeKirepWirov, uxrvepel, 
u/f Sti, Not less familiar are the characteristics 
of his style :~hi8 long and sometimes involved 
sentences, his participial appendages and amplifi¬ 
cations, the irrepressiole crowding of his thoughts, 
his im^rial disregard for niceties of construction 
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in his determination to ‘ wreak his nieaniii'^ on conventionalities of Ur. grammar, of which 6 
expression.’ dfrb 6 C)v Kal 6 fip Kal 6 ipxbfxevoi^ AvA eU ^Ka(TTos,dlf 

Very different is the studied rhetorical period- /ivpidSes. Afxoiop vlbv AvOpdiwov, ii oCa(, 

icity of the writer to the Hebrews. The nature obal followed by the accusative ( 8 ^^ 12 ^^), ^b607j poi 
of his theme, indeed, leads him to use many words KdXafios . . . Xiycop, etc., are specimens ; and to 
and constructions found in the LXX ; but the them may be added a propensity to lapse into the 
general air of his vocabulary, no less than of his use of the nominative, although this case is thus 
style, is literary. Reminiscences of classic phrase- left suspended in mid-air (cf. 1* 2^^ 3^^ 1* 9‘^ 
ology meet us in his u>s iros tlirclv and A(f) Atv 14 ^®. u 1911 ^^ deviations from the ordinary laws 

iiraOtv. His varied use of particles — b-^Trovj idpirep^ of Greek construction are at times so bold and 
KaSwffTrep, Kalvep, Kalrot, peT^ireiTa, re {re ydp), and capricious as to start the query whether the work, 
the affectedly indefinite irou( 2 ®, 4^)—further attests in parts at least, is not the mecbanical reproduction 
his culture. So do the periphrastic phrases dpxw of an Aramaic original. 

\ap,^dp€ip (i.q. dpx^aOaL), ircipap Xa/x^dpeip (yet cf. The undeniable individuality of the several NT 
virbfxpr^ffip X. 2 Ti 1®, XifjOTjp X. 2 P 1®, etc,), and such writers may put us on our guard against too conli- 
terms as alaOrjrifipLOP, dTra&yaapa, iyyvoSf iXeyxoSt dently over-pressing slight variations in phrase- 
eff rb 5ir}P€K^s, irpbaipaTOi, Tpax^iXL^eiPy ology into proof of difference in authorship or of 

Still, he betrays conspicuously tlie later Gr. fond- substantial difference of thought. Changes in a 
ness for sonorous words (see p. 37 above); as, writer’s vocabulary, even in his style, may be due 
dyepeaXbyriTos, aip^TCKx^^ala.^ dKaraXoTos, dpLerdffeTos, to the topic treated, or the character and circum- 
dpaffTavpbo}, APTiKaOLaTrjpn, dTrapd/Jaros, d«^o/ 4 oiou(rdat, stances of the persons addressed; or may be 
dvcrepp.'^pevTOiy ^7rei<rayu)y^, €uirepl<TraTOSf Karaycopl^ nothing more than those varying mannerisms 
i'€(r 6 ai, perpioiradeip, ptarOaTrodoala, boK^poala^ avpem- which temporarily bear sway witli all writers 
/taprupeti/, etc., bear witness. One of the noteworthy except the most practised. For example, it has 
grammatical peculiarities of the Epistle is its use been noticed (see W. H. Simcox, The Writers oj 
of the perfect tense as nearly tantamount to the the New Testament ^ p. 37) that Paul to express ‘in 
aorist {e.q. note the co-ordination of the every thing’ uses ip TraPTL in the Epistles to the 

two in tlie former passage), in accordance with Thess. and Cor. (twelve times), but in the Pastoral 
the laxity of the late and less cultivated writers Epistles ip tAo-ip (six [five] times), while in tliat 
(cf. e.y. Rev 5^ 8 ® etc.). to the Philippians (4^^) he unites the two: ip 

In some respects the Ep. of James shares the Traprl Kal ip Trdaip (cf. 2 Co IP). On the other 
characteristics of that to the Hebrews. In style, hand, the similarities, even coincidences, in 
to bo sure, it is very different: terse, abrupt, vivid, language to be noted at times in different 
incisive, at times picturesque, not to say poetic. NT writings (on comparing, for instance, the 
But its vocabulary exhibits a similar variety and Pauline Epistles and 1 P, or 1 P and Ja, or the 
amplitude; and m the skilful use of tho Gr. writings or Luke and the Ep. to the Heb.) present 
language its author is inferior to no NT writer, a problem which this is not the place to discuss. 
Peculiar to him are tho compounds d^td^cpiros. Suffice it here to say, that they suggest the early 
d/card<rraroj, ApiXeoSt dTre/paorros, diroKviitf, d<t>v(rT€piu)^ p'owth of a distinctive religious terminology which 
baipopiibbrjif dapaT7)(f>6poif KaKoiraOla, Karibopxiit popoBi- largely became the common possession of the 
TT/s, iroXi/o'TrXayxt'os, <rrjr 6 ^pcjT 0 Sy the brotherhood of believers ; and remind us also that 

bookish terms dirocrKlaa-pay ppi'jUy ipipvros, ipdXios, not all tho reciprocal influence of the Christian 
<arT)(/)eia, TrapaXXayi), pcTrapla, Tpoirifi, rpox^Sy leaders upon one another was exerted through 

Tpv<pdu)f and tho pictorial Apcpi^Wy acx^w, SL^vxo^y their witings. Moreover, as well coincidences as 
ecTTp^TTeta, dXoXi/fw, (rTjTrw, <f}Xoyl^u}, <ppi(j<f(ay differences in vocabulary may admonish us afresh 

X^Xivayujyiio. His Ep. contains some seventy words that NT Greek is not an isolated lan^\iage, but can 
that are peculiar to him ; while the Ep. to the be correctly appreciate<l only by being studied in 
Heb., nearly three times as long, exceeds that its relation to the WTitten and spoken Greek of the 
num^r by scarcely one hundred ; and 1 P, nearly apostolic period. 

identical in len'^th with James, falls short by some VI. Problem.s.—I t has been intimated more 
ten in the number of its peculiar terms. Some of than once already in the course of this article that 
James’s words, e.y. iroX»^(nrXa 7 x*'oSi xpccroda/cTi/Xtos, considerable ij^norance still exists respecting sundry 
are thought to be of his owm coinage. details belonging to the NT language. This ignor- 

Jude, when its diminutive extent is considered, ance should not be exaggerated. It is not such as 
is quite a*^ characteristic as James in its terrain- to throw uncertainty over the general tenor of 
ology. Siu’h words and phrases as dirodLopl^oj, biblical teaching. Nevertheless, the student and 
irTTaiaros, iKiroppebu, inaywyl^opaiy ^ 7 ra 0 ph''a;, p^pyj/L- the Christian are alike concerned in its removal. 
poipoSf irapetcrSiJw, airiXAs, <p&iP07r(vpip6sy irpb Traprbs The frank recognition of it is an indispensable 
rod alwpoty Oavpd^oPTts v-pbauira, sufficiently mark preliminary to the patient study and research by 
its individuality. • which alone it can be diminished. Over and above 

The vocabulary of the Petrine Epistles presents matters clouded in uncertainty by reason of our 
the phenomenon that of the one hundred and scanty historical knowledge—such as ‘ baptism 
twenty-one words found in them and nowhere else for the dead’ (1 Co 15**), ‘the gift of tongues’ 
in the NT, only one {dwbOea-is) is common to both (1 Co 14, etc.), the apostle’s ‘thorn in tho flesh’ 
Epistles, while each Epistle exhibits about the same (2 Co 12 ’), etc.—there are points both of lexico- 
number of peculiar terms,—viz, the first .some sixty- graphy and of grammar respecting which unanimity 
three, the second fifty-seven, while in length their has not yet been reached by leading expositors, 
relation is nearly seven to five. and which consequently appeal invitingly to tho 

The Apocalypse, the moat distinctly Hebraistic enterprising student, 
and Oriental specimen of literature in the NT, Among the former may be enumerated Apiraypbs 
owes its linguistic individuality not so much to its (Ph 2®; how far, if at all, is the distinction 
vocabulary—although such words and phra.ses as between verbal nouns in -/ua, -/xos, and ‘ait obliter- 
^aaapiapbSf dpdKUP (of the devil), cyxpl(t>t ipduiprjaiSt ated or obscured in NT Greek?), Apx't/p (Jn 8 “), 
fi;Xei5w, h^iapop, b BAputos 6 SeOrepos, Bciibbyjt, rb Imri- ip^pipdopai (Mk 1 ^, Jn 11 ^ etc.), i^ovaLa (I Co IP®), 
<6p, KardBepa, KaHjyiapy KoXXovpiop, KpvaraXXlI'ujy ij irrepdiryjpa (1 P 3®^), iTrijSaXiip (Mk 14’*), iwiodaiot 
KvpiaK^ hp^po.y peaovpdprfpa, Sttov . . . veXexf^w, (Mt 6 ^^ Lk 11*), cvireplararot (He 12^), Karoirrpl^opai 
irorapoipbpriTotf rb aipiKbp^ aTprjpiduy TipibrTjt, are (2 Co 3^®), K€<paXi6<a (Mk 12^), KoapiKbt (He 9^), bbbp 
peculiar to it—as to its intrepid disregard of the woicip (or bdoxoieiPy Mk 2 ^), irapapvQpep (He 2^), 
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(llo S'*), <rin\ddet (Jude^), av/^aXl^ojuai 
(Ac eto.)> avvKpivovres (1 Co 2^*), t^ottijs d7ro(r/c/a<r/Aa 
(Ja 1”), rpox^f yepifffus (Ja 3®). Further, what is 
the distinction, or how far is it regarded by the 
NT writers, between dXXoj and ^repos {e.g. Gal 
fiouXo/Mn and ^^Xw {e.g, Mt F®), €1/jlL and virdpxoj {e.g. 
Ph 2*), etc. ? How far do the uses of els and dp tend 
to approximate, and the difference in the classics 
between the several cases after prepositions {e.g. 
irp6s) grow indistinct ? Does els t6 with the irifin. 
always express purpose ? What is the difference 
between etye ana etrep ? Is dc6ri ever equivalent to 
the simple /or? Is Sn ever tantamount to the 
interrogative wAg (Mk 9'^* ^), or does el introduce 
a direct question? Does Paul use the Ist pers. 
plur. of himself alone ? etc. etc. 

Turning to points more strictly ^ammatical, 
wo may mention—the use and force of the article ; 
how far (if at all) does it deviate from the classic 
standard ?—with Trds (e.g. Eph 2^^ 3*, Ac 2^, 1 Ti 
1*'*); with p6/j,os ; with irpeOjua (dyiop ); in such pas¬ 
sages as Ro 5^ 3*®, 1 Ti 2^®. Is the classic law 
requiring an article before an attributive participle 
which follows a definite antecedent rigorously 
observed (cf. 1 P 3^^* ? Is there any difference 

in meaning between 6 SxXos ttoXijs and 6 ttoMs SxXos 
(cf. Jn 12*- and Mk ? What is the difference 
between aMs and dKetPos iij 2 Ti 2^® ? Are auroO, 
etc., used reflexively? Is 6<ttls ever a pron. of 
simple reference {i.q. Ss, cf. Mt 22^ 18^) ? What is 
the force of the genitive in the phrases SLKaLo<TiL>pr) 
OeoO (cf. Ro irl<rTis T?7<ro0 Xpi<rToO (Ro 3^“*)? 

Does dKo6eip t/iujpyjs differ in sense from tpuip^p dKo^eip 
(cf. Ac 9*'’^ 22’*26^^ and see Buttmann, N2' 
Grammar^ §§ 132, 17; 144, 16)? 

The matters above specified are called * problems,* 
because difference or opinion about them still 
exists in reputable commentaries; although it may 
bo questioned whether several of them liave not 
been already disposed of in the judgment of 
scholars. To them may be added the stock exe- 
getical problems, such as Mt 6^®, Lk 12*® 18’, 
Ac 26^®**, Ja 4®, 2 P F’; together with more general 
questions, such as. What effect, if any, had amanu¬ 
enses on the style of the NT writings? What 
indications, if any, of the locality of their origin 
do the NT writings disclose ? What influence, if 
any, had the lleb. parallelism in obliterating for 
the Jewish-Greek mind the delicate shades of 
difference between Gr. synonyms ? Wliat in¬ 
fluence, if any, had the use of Jewish manuals in 
producing agreement in the form or the employ¬ 
ment of OT passages? (Note the agreement in 
combined quotations, deviating in the same par¬ 
ticulars from the LXX, which occur in Ro 9^^*“ 
and 1 P 2«-8; cf. Ro 12i9 with He 10^). 

The uncertainties still cleaving to the NT 
language it is by no means over-sanguine to hope 
may be gradually, and in the end greatly, reduced. 
Not a little help towards this result is yet to be 
drawn from tlie literary relics of the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. The more accurate editing ana careful study 
of these relics, which is already engaging the efforts 
of scholars, is yielding results which both iustify 
and augment expectation. Particulars, individu¬ 
ally slight, amount to a considerable gain in the 
Meantime, noteworthy accessions to 
our knowledge of the language of the Alexand. 
and Gr.-Roman period have already come from the 
inscriptions, and especially the papyri (some of 
them going back to the days of the Ptolemies), 
which the last few decades have unearthed, and 
which it may reasonably be hoped are but the first- 
fruits of a rich harvest of discovery. Resemblances 
in phraseology are instructive even where the 
intellectual and religious quality of the concep¬ 
tions covered may be 'widely different (cf. e.g, vlds 


OeoOy Ki^pioSy aun'fjpt as used of the Roman emperors, 
and in the vocabulary of the Stoics). Moreover, 
the unalterableness, and in many cases the definite 
date of many of these sources, lift their testimony 
above the suspicion of possible clerical modification 
from which tne text of even our best extant NT 
MSS is not always quite free. 

VII. The Litjmlaturb of our subject requires little space hero. 
Suffice it to refer the reader to Schiniedel’s 8th ed. of Winer’s 
Qrammatik, of which the first part (Einleit. und Fonncnlehre^ 
pp. 104) appeared in 1804, the second in 1897, and where almost 
no publication of moment is left unmentioned. A careful review 
of Pt. i. by W. Schmid in the QQA, 1896, No. 1, pp. 26-47, 
deserves also to be consulted. The comparison of the NT 
language with the later Gr. has been greatly facilitated by tlie 
last-named scholar’s elaborate work, Der Atiicittmus in seinen 
Uauptvertretem von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis au/ den 
ztoeiten Philostratus (vol. i. 1887, vol. ii. 1889, vol. ili. 189.‘1, 
vol. iv, 1896, Index 1897)j by the treatise of William Schmidt, 
de Flavii Josephi eXocutione^ etc., in Flcckeisen's * Jahrbiicher 
fiir classische Philologio,* 20ter Supplementband (1894, pp. 346- 
660), by the Subsidia ad cognoscendum Grcecorum sermonem 
vulgarem e Pentateuchi versions Alsxandrina repetita of II. 
Anz in ‘ Dissertationes Philolog. Halenses,’ vol. xii. (1894) 
pp. 261-887, and by Q. A. Deissmann’s Bibelstudien (Marburg, 
1895), which contains, pp. 67-168, an instructive study of the 
Or. of the LXX in the light of the results furnished by papyri 
and recently-discovered inscriptions; supplemented in 1897 by 
Neus Bibelstudien ; new ed. in Eng. tr. by Grieve, 1900. 

Other notewortlnr recent works dealing directly with the 
language of the NT are: Joseph Vlteau, Etude sur le Greo du 
Nouveau Testament: Le Verbe; Syntaxe des Propositions 
(pp. 240, 8*, Paris, 1893), especially convenient owing to the 
summary of NT peculiarities given at the close of every 
chapter; particular attention is paid also to the usage of the 
LXX, which is mode still more prominent in bis Etude, etc.: 
Sujet, CompUment et Attribut (pp. 248, Paris, 1890); F. Blass, 
Gramniatik d. Neutest. Oriechisch (pp. 329,8*, Gbttingen, 1890; 
Kng. tr. by Thackeray, 1898), which has the exceptional merit 
of recognizing the characteristics of the several writers, and 
of frequently noting variant readings from the MSS., and 
citing parallels from the Apostolic Fathers; E. W. Burton, 
Syntax o/ the Moods and Tenses in NT Greek, 2nd ed. pp. 216, 
1893; n. A. A. Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, pp. 172, 1895 ; 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1898. 

Interesting light is thrown on sundry details also by Arnold 
Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, pp. 170, Leipzig, 1890; and Edward 
Hicks, Traces of Gr. Philosophy and Horn. Law in the NT, pp. 
187, Lond. 1896. 

The multiplying of manuals of a popular character (Combe, 
Huddilston, Moulton) indicates a growing interest in the 
language, and emphasizes the demand for a new work by a 
master hand which shall combine the excellencies of the 
standard treatises of Winer and Buttmann, utilize the knowledge 
of the subject which has accumulated during the last thirty 
years or more, and furnish a student with a compact yet com¬ 
plete handbook.—[1897]. J. H. THAYER. 

LANTERN occurs only in Jn 18 ® ‘with lanterns 
and torches and weapons,’ where it is the tr. of 
<pap6Sf a word which occurs only here in biblical 
Greek, and is not common elsewhere. That 
‘ torch ’ would be a more accurate rendering than 
‘lantern’ seems clear from Xenophon’s U7r6 tpavou 
nopeijeffOai {Bep. Lac. v. 7). The word is formed 
directly from <palpu> ‘to give lijjht.’ The Eng. tr. 
is from Wyclif, ‘with lanternis and brondis and 
armys,’ who thus translates the Vulg. ‘cum latemis 
et facibus et arm is,’ and all the versions follow 
with ‘ lanterns ’ (except Cov. who has ‘ with cres- 
hettes, with lanternes, and with weapens ’). ‘ Lan¬ 
tern * was formerly used with more freedom than 
now. Wyc. translates Jn 6®® ‘Sothli he was a 
lanterne brennynge and schynynge’ (Tind. ‘He 
was a burninge and a shyninge fight ’; Geneva, 
‘candle’), and Ps 119 ^®® ‘Lanterne to my feet thi 
woord ; and light to myn pathis’ (1388 ‘Thi word 
is a lanterne ’); so Cov. ‘ Thy worde is a lanterne 
unto my fete, and a lij^ht unto my pathes,’ and 
this is the form in which the verse is quoted at 
the time; as, Tind. Expositions (Parker Soc.), 
p. 149; Ridley, Brefe Dtclaration, 96, ‘by the 
lanterne of thy wdrde’; Knox, Works, iii. 801 , 
‘The bryght lantame to the fete of these that 
W nature walke in darkenesse’; and Davenant, 
East Sermon (Fuller’s Life, p. 276). 

Trench in hli NT SynonyrM, p. 167 ff., endeavours to dis¬ 
tinguish tho five vNurUs ^tyye, Xv^y*** XafAsdt ; 
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but he teems to have forgotten and ^(yyce mean 

Might/ the former obiefly the light of the sun, the latter 
I chiefly that of the moon, is a luminary. he 

thinks, should always be translated ' lamp/ and Xatfjtv&t * torch.* 
These distinctions are valid, though it is not possible to ob¬ 
serve them invariably. How far the RV has done so may be 
seen from the following list 

^Si is everywhere ‘light* In AV and RV, except Ja AV 
and RY ‘ lights * (‘the Father of lights/ rSn Ac 1620 rv 

(* he called for lights,* fSra ); in Mk 1404 aV renders irpU ri 
e5f *at the fire,’ and in the par. passage Lk 220« ‘ bv the fire,* 
EV both * In the light of the lire'; in Eph 60 edd. prefer • xetpitpt 
T9V for TR roZ irvtv/JMtifi whence RV ‘the fruit of the 
light’ for AV * the fruit of the Spirit.' 

^r4tp is ‘light,* Rov 2111, ana in plu. 'lights,* Ph 21®, In both 
versions, with RVm ‘luminaries.* 

occurs only in lift 2420, Mk 1324, Lk 11®®, and both 
versions have ‘light.* 

is in AV translated ‘ lamp * In Mt 25i- 8- 4.7. s, and RV 
retains with marg. ‘torch/ also in Rev 4®, which RV retains 
without margin. In Rev 8i0 RV turns AV * lamp * into * toroh,* 
but retains Av ‘ torch * in Jn 18® and ‘ light* In Ac 208. 

xOvvtt has been translated ‘ lamp' in RV in all its occurrences, 
but AV varies between ‘ candle ’ in Mt 6i®, Mk 421, Lk 81® 11®®- *® 
16», Rev 182» 22®; and ‘light* in Mt e», Lk 1184 1236, jn 68®, 
2 p 110, Rev 2128. j. Hastings. 

LAODICEA (XaodiKla, Tisch. and WH, as appears 
in K everywhere, and in B Col 2*, Rev 3*'*: 
Laodicia or Laudicia often in Latin Versions. B 
has Aao8lK€ta in Col 4^** ; so TK everywhere. 

Aao8lK€ia is certainly the correct Greek form ; it is 
tlie practically universal form in Greek literature, 
StraDo, Stonh. Byz., Philostratus, etc., also an 
inscription dated [d7r6 AaoSiJxe/af a.d. 129.The 
good Latin form is Laodicea^ not Laodicia, The 
early Turkisli form Ladhikf [compare Ladik, still 
usea of the Pontic and Lycaonian cities] points 
to AaoBUeia, The forms Aai;5ueta and AadUeta 
occur later).—Laodicoa, distinguished from other 
cities of the same name as M r<f AiJav, or ad 
Lycum, was founded probably by Antiochus il. 
Tneos, B.O. 261-246, and named after his wife 
Laodike. It was placed on a spur of the low hills 
fringing the Lycos valley on the south, about 2 
miles south from the river. It is close to the 
station Gonjelli on the Ottoman Railway, and 
the branch line to Denizli runs up the valley of the 
little^ river Asopos, close to the western gates of 
the city. It was distant onW 6 miles from Hiera- 
polis, and 11 from Colossae (Col 4^** ^*). Behind the 
hills to the south, only a few miles away from the 
city, rises the preat range of Mount Salbakos 
(Baba Da^), and to the south-east Mount Kadmos 
(Khonas Dagh), both reaching to the height of 
about 8000 ft. above the sea, while the city is 
only about 800 or 900 ft. above the sea. Before 
Laodioea was founded, the cliief town or village of 
this part of the valley was certainly situated at 
Denizli, 6 miles south, close under Salbakos, where 
the natural water-supply was extraordinarily 
abundant; and after Laodicea decayed, about the 
end of the 11th cent., Denizli again took its place 
as the chief city of the whole valley.^ Laodicea 
was dependent for its water on an aqueduct whose 
maintenance required more skill and prudence 
than could be applied in the 12th cent. It has 
ever since been^ called Eski-llissar, ‘the Old 
Fortress,* as distinguished from the modem city 
Denizli, ‘ Full of Motors.* 

The site of Laodicea is now utterly deserted. 
The ruins are not conspicuous or imposing; the 
site has been rifled to build and repair Denizli, 
and in recent years much injury has thus been 
done to the old city. 

The city Laodicea was founded to be a garrison 
and centre of Seleucid power in the country, and 

• See quotations CiHet and Bish, of Phr. 1. pp. 32, 87,88, 44, 
47,64. The form Act^tmaf occurs chiefly In tne genitive case, 
in which the accent of falls on the same syllable ae 

that of 

t Op, cit. p. 28. Ladhik implies an original AmcHmum, not 
AauHntim. 

t Op. eit. p. 20f. 


population was selected and planted there likely 
to oe loyal to the Seleucid kings. Hence there are 
some traces of a Syrian element in the population.* 
Jews also formed part of the citizens; these may 
have been brought there by the founder, or been 
settled there by Antiochus the Great towards B.O. 
200, when he sent 2000 Jewish families from 
Babylonia to the cities of Phrygia and Lydia 
(Josephus, Ant. xn. iii. 4).t In B.O. 62 Flaccns, the 
governor of the province Asia, refused to let the 
money which was regularly sent to Jerusalem by 
the Jews go out of the country, because he feared 
that the loss of specie might bo dangerous. At 
Laodicea, by the governors 'orders, 20 pounds 
weight of gold, which had been collected oy the 
Jews, was seized; and at Apameia 100 pounds 
weight (Cicero, pro Flacco, 68). A letter of the 
Laodicean magistrates is preserved by Josephus 
(Ant, xrv. x. 20), promising to obey the Roman 
orders, and grant full religious freedom to the 
Jews. 

Laodicea was a small city until after the Roman 
period had begun; then it rapidly became great 
and rich. Destroyed by an earthquake in A.D. 60, 
it disdained to seek help from the liberality of the 
Emperors, as many of the greatest cities of Asia 
had done ; propriis opihns revaluit (Tacitus, Ann. 
xiv. 27). Hence its Ijoast, Rev .3^'^ ‘ 1 am rich, and 
have gotten riches, and have need of nothing.* It 
was renowned for the beautiful glossy black wool 
of its sheep, and carried on a great trade in 
garments manufactured from this wool. Owing 
to its central position at the point where the great 
trade-route from the East was joined by several 
branch-roads, and its importance as chief city of 
the Cibyratic conveniuSt to which, at stated inter¬ 
vals, the people of many cities and a large district 
flocked, it became a centre of banking ana flnancial 
transactions; and Cicero intended to cash there 
his bills of exchange (Fp, ad Fam. iii. 5. 4). Hence 
Rev 3^® ‘ I counsel thee (not to take the gold of thy 
bankers, but) to buy of me gold refined by fire, 
and (not tlie glossy black garments made in the 
city, but) white garments.* 

Laodicea was not far east of the temple of 
Men Karou, connected with which was a famous 
school of medicine in the century immediately 
before and after Christ. There was an article 
called ‘ Phrygian Powder,* used to cure weakness 
of the eyes; it is very probable that this was 
made at Laodicea. J Hence ‘ X counsel thee (not to 
use thy ‘Phrygian Powder,* but) to buy of me 
eyesolve to anoint thine eyes that thou mayst 
see * (Rev 3^®). 

Very little is known about the history of 
Christianity in Laodicea. Tirnothy, Mark, and 
above all Epaphras (Col 1’), are likely to have been 
first instrumental in spreading the new religion in 
the Lycos valley; after them came Philip the 
Apostle, and (according to late tradition) John. 
Archippus, Nyraphas (Col 4^®), and Diotrephes 
(3 Jn®), are named by untrustworthy tradition as 
the first bishops of Laodicea. Sagans, a bishop of 
Laodicea, diea a martyr about A.D. 166. Sisinnius, 
a bishop, and Artemon a presbyter, under Dio¬ 
cletian, are mentioned in tne Acta S* ArtemonU 
(Oct. 8), a late and poor production. § Few Chris¬ 
tian inscriptions are known. Laodicea was repre¬ 
sented by its bishop Nounechios at the Council of 
Nicsea, A.D. 325; and a council was held in the 
city a^ut 844-363. It was the leading bishoprio 

• Op, cit. p. 88. 

t On the history of the Phrygian Jews (who seem to have 
been far more numerous In Apameia and Central Phrj'gla than 
In Laodioea) see op. eit. pt. II. ch. xv. 

tSo the famous Poiemon of Laodioea was called ‘the 
Phr^'fflan * by his admirer Herodes Atticus, op. o<t. pp. 44, 62. 

§ Other martyrs at Laodicea, op. eit. pt. 11. pp. 494, 612, 
Add Trophimus aiul Thallus, Acta Sanct.^ llth March. 
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of Ph^da throughout the Christian period. The 
subscription at the end of 1 Ti, iypd<prf dvd Aaodixelas, 
has no authority, and is certainly false. The 
Epistle called ^ 4k AaodiKelas (Col 4^^) is perhaps the 
existing Epistle to the Ephesians (wh. see). The 
sO'Call^ Epistola ad Laodicenses is a late and 
wortUess forgery. St, Paul himself had never 
visited the Lycos valley (Col 2'). 

Laodicea is classified oy NT writers under the 
geographical name Asia. Zahn, however, and 
Blass consider that St. Luke reckoned it, not 
under Asia, but under Phrygia (see Lydia, against 
this view). 

LinaATinti.—Most of what has been learned about Laodicea 


JohrbAtih. det Arch. Trutituti (1896), pb. 1., supplement that 
work. Among the older travellers Hamilton gives the best 
account; but Smith, Pocooke, Ohandloi^ Arundell, Fellows, 
Texler, are all worth reading. W. M. llAMSAY. 

UODIOEANS (Aao9uce«s, Latin Laodicenses) is 
the correct term for the people of Laodicea (Col 
4'®). Aao^LKch is the invariable form on coins. 
AaodiKyiv6t is used in the sense of ‘made in, or 
belonging to, Laodicea *; and in Latin Laodicenus 
also occasionally is used for a man of Laodicea. 

. W. M. Ramsay. 

LAPPIDOTH ‘torches,* ‘flames,’ cf. Ex 

20'®; B Aa0et5t6d, AAa0t3t6d).—Husband of Deborah, 
Jg 4®. For the form of the name, with the fern, 
pmr. ending-dfA, cf. Naboth, Meremoth, Moraioth, 
Jeremoth,Mikloth; prob. an intensive piur. (Konig, 
Syntax d» Heb, Spr, § 261), perhaps with a figura¬ 
tive meaning (Bdttcher, Lehrbuchy § 719a). Jewish 
commentators, e.y. D. Kimchi, Levi ben-Gershom, 
identify Lappidoth (‘flames’) with Barak (‘light¬ 
ning*); so Hilliger, Das Deborah lied p. 11; 
Wdlh., Composition p. 223; Budde, Bicht, u, Sam. 
p. 69. Other Jewish interpretations explain that 
Deborah was ‘a woman of torches,’ i.e. made wicks 
for the sanctuary, or, ‘a woman of flames,’ refer¬ 
ring to the fiery or energetic character of her 
prophesying. These explanations are improbable. 

G. A. Cooke. 

L1PW1HQ«~-See Hoopoe. 

LARGE.—Like Lat. largus, ‘large* formerly 
expressed abundance rather than bulk. Its mean¬ 
ings in AV are all practically obsolete, and are 
apt to be missed. 1. Spacious^ of great extent, as 
Jg 18'® ‘ When ye go, ye shall come unto a pecmlo 
secure, and to a large land* (cn; njrjl 
‘and the land is large*; lit. ‘spacious on both 
hands*); Neh 4'® ‘The work is great and large, 
and we are separated upon the wall, one far from 
another ’; Is 30“ ‘ In that day shall thy cattle 
feed in large pastures*; Jer 22l® ‘I will build me 
a wide house and large chambers* (o'on? 

AVm ‘ through-aired chambers *; RV ‘ spacious 
chambers’); Rev 21'* ‘And the city lieth four¬ 
square, and the length is as largo as the breadth * 
(RV ‘os great as the breadth*). Cf. Howell, 
Letters, I. i. 6, *I pray God bless us both, and 
send us, after this large Distance, a joyful meet¬ 
ing.* 2. Unconfined, free, as 2 S 22“ || Fs 18'* ‘ He 
brought me forth also into a large place]’ (SQIP, 
tr‘' ‘a large place,* also in Ps 118®, Hos 4'®, but in 
Ps 31* ‘a Targe room,* RV ‘ a large place *; except 
in Hos (where see Cheyne’s note), it is an expres¬ 
sion denoting mat prosperity. De Witt trans¬ 
lates Ps 18'* ‘He brought me forth into room 
unconfined,* and points out that the opposite is 
the ‘calamity,* or ‘sore pressure* of the previous 
verse); 2 Es 1'* ‘I led you through the sea, and 
in the beginning gave you a large and safe pas- 
* (plateas v(H)is in invio munitas exhibui. llV 
‘ where there was no path I made for you high¬ 


ways*). Cf. Mt 7'* Rhem., ‘Enter ye by the 
narrow gate, because brode is the gate, and large 
is the way that leadeth to perdition.* So Hall, 
Works, ii. 2, ‘None but a sonne of Aaron might 
ofler incense to God in the temple; and not every 
sonne of Aaron, and not any one at all seasons: 
God is a God of order, ana hates confusion no 
lease than irreligion: albeit he hath not so straitned 
himselfe under the Gospell, as to tie his service 
to persons, or places, yet his choice is now no 
lease curious because it is more large; he allowes 
none but the authorised, he authoriseth none but 
the worthy.* Cf. also Shaks. As You Like It, ii. 
vii. 48— 

* I must have liberty 
Withal, os large a charter as the wind, 

To blow on whom 1 please *; 

and Hamlet, IV. iv. 36—- 

* Sure, He. that made us with suoh large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.' 

8* Liberal in giving, only Mt 28'* ‘They gave 
large money unto the soldiers* (Tindale’s tr., 
Gr. dpydpLa I/cavd). This meaning was once very 
common. Thus Shaks. 2 Henry vL I. i. Ill— 

* the poor King Reignier, whose large style 
Agrees not with the leanness of bis purse *; 

and Dryden, BriL Bed. i. 86— 

* Large of his treasures, of a soul so groat 
As fills and crowds his universal seat.* 

In Gal 6^1 we have the nearest approximation to the modern 
use, * Ye see how large a letter I nave written unto you with 
mine own hand.’ The Or. is itnikiatti which RV 

translates 'with how large letters,’ introducing the modem 
meaning of * large ’ unmistakably. Field {Otium Sort. ill. 117), 
who calls the RV the only possible rendering, says, * St. Paul 
was a very indifferent penman, and when be did not employ an 
amanuensis, was obliged to write in very large and, probably, 
ill-shaped characters.^ He illustrates from Plutarcn’s Cato: 

' In describing Oato’s method of educating his son, the historian 
tells us that he wrote histories for him with his own hand and 
in large charactert* ytsfi) xm) fjuyxxui yp&fjLfM^n), The 
Eng. word recalls Milton’s Sonnet ‘ New Forces of Conscience 

'New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.’ 

The phrase ‘at large* occurs Wis 19* ‘For they 
went at large like horses* {ivep.’bO'gaav, Vulg. de- 
paverunt [escam]; RV ‘ they roamed at large ’); 
Sir 47'* ‘After liim [Davidj rose up a wise son, 
and for his sake he dwelt at large* (Karihvaev 4v 
irXarvefKp : Bissell explains, ‘ Ho was no more 
full of care, for this and that; he gave up all 
to the management of his wise son.° But Ball 
WPB], ‘Solomon enjoyed ease and freedom for 
David’s sake ’); 2 Mac 2“ ‘ To stand upon every 
point, and go over things at large, and to be 
curious in particulars, belongeth to tiie first author 
of the story * {irepl irdvrwv iroieTadai Xbyov, RV ‘ to in¬ 
dulge in long discussions,’ K Vm ‘ to provide a place 
for discussions.* Fritzsche prefers the reading of 
codd. A and V Treplirarov TroieiorOai \6y(t)p, ‘to make the 
round of matters’). Cf. Rhem. NT, p. 204 {Argument 
to John’s Gospel), ‘the intent of this evangelist 
writing after the other three, was, to omit the 
Actes of Christ in Galilee, because the other three 
had written them at large; and to reporte his 
Actes done in Inrie, which they had omitted.’ 

Largely, in the sense of freely, occurs in 1 Mac 
16'® ‘ when Simon and his sons had drunk largely ’ 
{ipeeMVi RV ‘ had drunk freely’; Ball and Bissell, 

‘ were drunk,* which is the only possible meaning). 
Cf. North’s Plutarch, ‘Alexander,* p. 687, ‘Then 
did Alexander oflbr great presents unto the god, 
and gave money largely to the priests and ministers 
of the temple.* 

LargenoBB occurs only I K 4** ‘ And God gave 
Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart* (a!? ao'i), where the 
moaning is not, as now understood, a charitable 
disposition, but breadth of intellectual interest, 
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the (litt'erence being due, however, to the dilier- 
ence between the Hob. and Eng. uses of ‘lieart.* 
Thus the marg. of the Geneva Bible (copied into 
the Bishops’ Bible) explains the phrase, ‘able to 
comprehend all things,’ whore the tr. is ‘a large 
heart.’ But it is probable that as first used by 
Wyclif the Eng. phrase meant liberality in giving, 
as the marg. note to the 1388 ed. lias Hargmesse 
of hartCy to spende in greet worschip.* Cf. Elyot, 
(xovernouTy ii. 104, ‘ Crcesus, the riche king of 
Lidia . . . saide on a tyme to Cyrus, when he 
beheldo his liberalitie, that suche largenesse as 
he used shulde briiige hym in povertie, where, 
if he lystecl, he mought accumulate up treasure 
incomparable.’ J. HASTiNas. 

LASCIYI0UBNES8 is the tr. in AV and RV of 
dcrAyeia in Mk 7“ 2 Co 12^^ Gal 5'», Eph 1 P 4^, 
J ude 1 The Gr. word is found also in Ko 13“, 
where both versions have ‘wantonness,’ and three 
times in 2 P, viz. 2'^ TR iroXXoi i^aKoXovOifiaoviriv 
aMv rats dirwXelais, AV ‘ many shall follow their 
pernicious ways,’ but edd. dtreXyc/ais, whence RV 
‘ their lascivious doings ’; 2 ’ daeXyelqi apa(rrpo<fy/i, 
AV * filthy conversation,’ RV ‘ lascivious life ’; 
and 2^® do-eXyefais AV ‘ through much wantonness,* 
RV ‘by lasciviousness.’ In LXX da^Xyeta occurs 
only twice, Wis 14'^ AV * shameless unclean¬ 
ness,* RV ‘ wantonness ’; and 3 Mao 2*^ ‘ acts of 
impiety.’ 

The etymology of dffiXyeia has had a curious 
history. The derivation from a priv. and 2 ^X 71 ;, a 
Pisidian city, is still mentioned oy lexicographers, 
though it IS doubtful if it was for morality or 
immorality that that city was famous; Thayer- 
Grimm, ‘whose citizens excelled in strictness of 
morals ’; Trench, ‘ whose inhabitants were in¬ 
famous for their vices.’ The favourite derivation 
is, however, a and <rA 7 w, i.e. O^Xyu) to charm. But 
the use of the word in NT alone is sufficient to fix 
its meaning and to show that ‘lasciviousness’ is 
too restricted and definite to cover it all. The 
meaning is absence of restraint, indecency; and 
although that is generally regarded as shown in 
sensuality, there are passages, as Mk 7®* and 
1 P 4», where sensuality is not yet in sight. In 
the latter passage, as Salmond points out, the 
writer begins with a general term (‘excesses’) 
sufficient to include unbridled conduct of all kinds, 
and then passes to particulars. Trench thinks 
‘ wantonness ’ the best rendering, ‘ standing as it 
does in a remarkable ethical connexion with 
MXyeia, and having the same duplicity of mean¬ 
ing,’ i.c. indecency in general and sensuality in 
particular. See Trench, NT Synonyms p. 5411’., 
and Thayer, NT Greek Lex.y s.v. The leading idea 
in the word is probably conduct that is shameless. 
It is thus joinea with Tropvela and dKaOapala in 2 Co 
12'”^^ and Gal 6 *^, where Toppcla is a special form of 
impurity; dKaSapcrla uncleannessj of any kind that 
may, however, be unseen; aVAycta uncleanness 
that shocks public decency. See Lightfoot on 
Gal 6 '® and 1 Th 2® (the latter in Notes on Epp. of 
St, Pauly p. 21 ). It is remarkable that in all the 
laces in which ‘lasciviousness’ is found it has 
een introduced by the AV translators. The 
earlier word is nearly always ‘ wantonness ’ (except 
in Wyc. and Rhem. following the Vulg. too closely 
and giving ‘ lechery ’ or ‘ impurity ’ mostly). RV 
has carried the mistake still further by changing 
‘ wantonnesa ’ of 2 P 2 '® into * lasciviousness.’ 

J. Hastings. 

LASEl (Adffaia) is never mentioned by any 
ancient author except St. Luke; but in the 
* hundrcd-citied * Crete it is not strange that an 
unimportant town should be only once mentioned. 
Lasaia was near Fair Havens (Ac 27®); and as 
St. Paul’s ship lay for some considerable time in 
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the Havens, it would bo necessary to purchase 
stores from the city, on which account it comes to 
be mentioned by the historian. The ruins of the 
city were examined in 1856 by the Rev. G. Brown. 
They are about 5 miles cast n*om the Havens, and 
1 mile east from Capo Leonda or Leona; and 
according to Mr. Brown are still called Ad^aia by 
the Cretan peasantry. This may juobably be the 
Lisia mentioned in the Peutinger Tables as 16 
miles south from Gortyna. In an air line the 
distance on tho map seems hardly more than 12 
miles; but in mountainous Crete tne road may be 
16 miles. Mr. E. Falkener has published an old 
Venetian description of the island of Crete, whicli 
mentions in this neighbourhood a place Lapsea, 
with a ruined temple (Mr. Brown mentions two 
temples). 

Literaturh.—S mith, Voyage and Shimvreck of St. Paul, 

I 8rd ed. p. 29G f.; Falkener in Museum of Class. Antiq. (1852), 

P- 287. W. M. Ramsay. 

^ LASHA {vfhy A Adcra, E and Luc. Ad<ra). — Men¬ 
tioned only in Gn 10^®, as forming the boundary of 
the Canaanites towards the east. Jerome and 
Jerus. Targum identify with the famous hot 
springs of Callirrhoe in the Wfi-dy Zerl^a Ma‘in to 
the east of the Dead Sea ; but this appears to be 
too far to the north, and, as Dillmann remarks, we 
rather expect a situation on the west side of tho 
Dead Sea or of tho Gh6r. Wellh. {JBDTh xxi. 
403 f.) would change into or i.e. Laisli 
(Dan) on tho northern boundary of (]!anaan; bub 
the boundary from north to south seems to have 
been sufficiently given in the words ‘ from Zidoii 
... to Gaza,’ and we expect a boundary now in a 
new direction, namely, from west to east. One 
might think of the promontory el-Lisdn at tlio 
south end of the Dead Sea, but if this were in¬ 
tended, the art. would have been found, as 
in Jos 15®. J. A. SELlilE. 

LASSHARON. —Amongst the kings subdued by 
Joshua, the MT (followed by AV, RV) includes 
the king of Lassharon (AVm Sharon). In the 
Onotnas. {s. ‘Saron’) the name Sharon is applitMl 
to the region between Tabor and tlie Lake of 
Tiberias, stated to be‘still called Sarona.’ The 
name Sar6na is at tho present day applied to a 
ruin on this plateau, which is a possible site for 
Lassharon (SfVF vol. i. sheet vi.). Sarona is 
mentioned on the list of Thothmes in. See 
Palestine. 

The text of Jos 12^® appears to be in some dis¬ 
order. While MT has pp.x Tij)?, B of the 

LXX has ^aaiX^a '0(piK ’ApwK (A simply fiaifiXta 
"A4>iK)y where is doubtless a corruption of 

Xapii>p. The Heb. text before B would thus appear 
to have been ^1?? ‘king of Aphek in 

Sharon,’ the Sharon being not the jdain of thnb 
name on the coast, bub the district in Galileo 
above mentioned (so Dillm. on Jos 12’®; cf. WellU. 
Sam. p. 55). C. K. CONDEii. 

LASTHENE8 (AaaOipm)* an officer of high rank 
under Demetrius ll. Nikator. Ho bears the honor¬ 
ary titles of ‘kinsman’ {a-vyyepfji 1 Mac IP^) and 
‘ father’ (Trarfip ib. IP®) of the kin" the former nob 
necessarily implying near rolationsliip to Demetrius 
(cf. 1 Mac ICr*®), and the latter pointing to his 
superior age, and to tlie advice (cf. (In 45® of 
Joseph) and protection which he all’orded to tho 
young prince (cf. Rawlinson and Zbckler). Hiinsd f 
a Cretan, ho raised a body of Cretan mercenaries, 
and enabled Demetrius to land in Cilicia, aicl 
wrest the throne of Syria from Alexander Balas 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 3, cf. 1 Mao 10®’). From tlie 
now king I^asthenes seems to have received some 
official position, possibly that of governor of (^cele- 
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Syria (cf. 1 Mac 10®®). Hence when Demetrius 
was endeavouring to make terms with Jonathan 
the Maccabsean, he wrote to Lasthenes in favour 
of the Jews, and forwarded a copy of his letter to 
the Jewish prince (1 Mac Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 

0). It is probable that Lasthenes was the powerful 
favourite, who, by encouraging the luxury and 
tyranny of Demetrius, eventu^ly brought about 
his overthrow by Tryphon (Diod. xxxiii. 4, and 
Vales, ad loc.). H. A. White. 

LATCHET —The word refers to the 

leather thongs used for tying on sandals. (See 
Dress, vol. i. p. 627*). In Gn 14^ Abram tells 
the king of Sodom that he had taken an oath 
that he would not accept at his hands ‘from 
a thread to a shoe-latchet’ t^^np), i.e. 

nothing of his most worthless possessions, much 
less anything of value. In Is 5'*" it is stated tliat 
tlie army to be brought from afar against dis¬ 
obedient Israel would be of such disciplined energy 
that no loose girdles or broken latchets would be 
seen in it. John the Baptist indicates his relation¬ 
ship of inferiority by saying that he is unworthy 
to loose the latchet of the shoes of Christ (Mk 1’, 
Lk 3^®, Jn V^). Among Orientals everything con¬ 
nected with the feet and shoes is defiled and 
debasing, and the stooping to unfasten the dusty 
latchet is the most insignificant item in such 
service. G. M. Mackie. 

LATIN. —In Jn 19®® (Lk 23®® inferior text) it is 
stated that tlie inscription on the tablet placed upon 
the cross by Pilate * was written in Hebrew, and in 
Latin, and in Greek.* There seems to be no clear 
evidence that the affixing of such a tablet to the 
cross was a legal requirement, or even the ordinary 
usage. But a tablet or placard announcing a 
criminal’s offence was often carried before him on 
his way to execution, or hung about his neck, and 
sometimes ho was preceded uy a herald proclaim¬ 
ing his crime (cf. Suetou. Calig. 32, Domit. 10; 
Dion Cass. Octav. 64. 3. 7; Euseb. HE 6. 1. 44; 
Mishna, Sanhedr. 6. 1, 10. 6). Inscriptions and 
proclamations in two or more languages were not 
uncommon (see Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 2, 3, xii. 5). The 
tablets set up in the temple at Jerus. forbidding 
any foreigner on pain of death to enter the Holy 
Place, were some in Latin, some in Greek ; Jos. 
BJ V. V. 2, VI. ii. 4 (one of the latter, unearthed 
about twenty-five years ago by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, is reproduced and described in the Revue 
ArcliAologique for 1872, p. 21411’.; cf. PEF, Twenty- 
one Yeari Work, p. 167 f.). Although Greek 
formed a part of the training of every educated 
Roman, and was the widest medium of communi¬ 
cation even in Palestine, yet Latin was especially 
employed as the legal, official, and military lan¬ 
guage, and Roman pride was disposed to be ten¬ 
acious of it in intercourse with provincials (see 
Val. Max. 2. 2. 2; Dion Cass. 57. 15. 3). The 
emperor Claudius, for example, who was fond of 
Greek learning, and an adept in the use of the 
language (Sueton. Claud. 42), deprived a pro¬ 
minent Greek of Roman citizenship for ignorance 
of Latin {ihid. 16). Abundant relf. may be found 
in Mayor’s note on Juvenal, xv. 110. 

Respecting the influence of Latin upon the later 
Greek, see Language of the New Testament. 

J. H. Thayer. 

LATIN YERflIONS, THE OLD.*— Among those 

* Abbreviations used in this article I 

OL=01d Latin Version (or Versions). ' 

ArcMv.^Archiv fHr lateiniiche Lexikographie, ed. by E. 
Wblfflin. 

CSELta Corpus Soriptonim EcclcpiasHcorum Latinonim, 
pub. under auspices of Vienna Academy. 

{fGAssQi>tiinffiione Qelehrte Ameigen. 


witnesses which are of primary importance for 
I determining the text of NT, and, in a modified 
sense, that of OT also, the early Lat. VSS occupy 
a foremost place. Hitherto, perhaps, their im¬ 
portance has not been sufficiently recognized. But 
the rapid developments in the science of textual 
criticism which tliis century has seen are bringing 
more clearly into view their unique value. This 
consists mainly in their high antiq^uity, on the one 
hand, and their extraordinary faithfulness to the 
text which they tr., on the otlier. The last-named 
characteristic has never been disputed. As to the 
other, there is, at least, a general agreement that, 
at the latest, a Lat. tr. of the Bible already existed 
in the middle of the 3rd cent. A.D. But this means 
much. The oldest Greek MSS which have, as yet, 
come down to us, cannot be dated further back 
than the 4th cent. The great majority of them 
must be placed at a much later date. The early 
Lat. VSS, therefore, as extant in MSS or biblical 
quotations in the Fathers, supply us with evidence 
prior to any contained in Gr. MSS. But this 
comparison must be made with caution. Other¬ 
wise it would only mislead. Our extant Gr. MSS, 
of course, witness to a text far earlier than the 
date of their own origin. The evidence of a 
version is only second-hand. And, besides, it is 
always more or less local, presenting us with im¬ 
portant data for determinin" one particular type 
of text, but restricted as to the value of its general 
bearing. From another point of view, however, 
this limitation has advantages. The liistory and 
character of the version must, of necessity, shed 
light upon the history of tlie Church in the definite 
area over which its influence has spread. And this 
is pre-eminently true of the Lat. VSS. They are 
closely bound up with tlie origin and diflusion of 
Western Christianity. Through the influence of 
the Lat. Fathers they have, to a great extent, 
moulded its theological conceptions and its current 
theological terms. Finally, to the history of the 
Lat. language their contributions are invaluable; 
for they preserve the late Lat. renderings of 
an extant Gr. original, using many varieties 
of synonyms, many abnormal constructions, and 
many strange formations, all of which reveal 
the tendencies of the later language, and fix 
with more or less certainty particular dialectical 
variations, 

1. Name. —The name Old Latin is used here to 
denote the Lat. VS or VSS which existed previous 
t-o, or independent of, the great revision made by 
Jerome at the close of the 4th cent.* The desig¬ 
nation is derived from the Lat. Fathers tlnmisclves, 
who speak of ‘ uetus editio,’ ‘ antiqua interpre- 
tatio,* ‘ uetus translatio,* and the like. It seems 
time now to abandon the misleading term ‘Itala,’ 
or even ‘ uetus Itala,* to denote the pre-Hierony- 
mian type of text. For, as we shall see later, the 
name ‘ Itala ’ is most ambiguous, and forms the 
central point of one of the keenest controversies 
which has ever arisen on this complicated subject. 
The expression ‘ Old Latin’ makes no assumption, 
but simply states an admitted fact. Under this 
heading there might fall ‘mixed* Lat. texts, in 
which OL and Vulg. readings are found side by 
side. As a rule, however, such texts have a Vulg. 

Stud. Bibl.=StudiaBiblica, by Members of Univ. of Oxford 
4 vols. 

SK^Theologische StudUn und Kritiken. 

T. u. IT.^Teocte und Untersuchungen (Gebhardt and Har- 
nook). 

ZwTh~ZcitRchriJt fdr ivissenschaftliehe Theologie. 

* See Wordsworth, OL Biblical Texts, f. p. xxx: ‘Old-Latfn 
texts . . . mean all early Ijatin versions of the Bible which are 
not Hieronymian, of whatever date the MSS may be which 
contain them, or in whatever country they were current.' It 
is surely refining too minutely when Sittl (Bursian-Muller’s 
Jahresbericht, vol. Ixviii. p, 249) asserts that the terra ‘ pre- 
Hieronymian' onprht to be applied only to the biblioaJ quoU- 
tions of the ohh.T Kathera. 
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base, and it is only when the OL element in them 
is of marked importance that they will be noticed 
below (isee Vuloate). 

2. We have spoken above of the OL * Version or 
Versions.* This brings before us a much-debated 
question. Was there originally only a single tr. 
of the Scriptures into Lat., or were there several or 
many distinct versions? Before discussing the 
point, let us guard against certain misconceptions. 
No one has ever ar^ed that one type of OL text, 
whether of OT or NT, presents itself in the Lat. 
MSS or Fathers from the time of TertuJlian on¬ 
wards. The most casual comparison of our exist¬ 
ing authorities disproves this at once. For while, 
as we shall find, both MSS and Fathers may be, 
>vith caution, classified by groups, even within 
those provisionally separate classes, a considerable 
amount of variation appears. Still greater and 
more distinct are the differences which seem to 
justify us in shading off those groups from one 
another.^ That is to say, even those who main¬ 
tain that one original VS lies at the basis of all 
subsequent OL texts, are quite willing to admit the 
existence of various recenstons of that version, made 
at different times and in different countries. In 
addition to this, it would be admitted on all sides 
that this assumed orimnal tr. was by no means the 
work of one hand : that separate books were done 
into Lat. by sepai^ate translators, both in OT and 
in NT, and that some, in all probability, were tr^ 
at a later date than others. But those scholars 
who adhere to the hypothesis of a single original 
version hold that, admitting many minor diflerences 
both in readings and renderings, there appears, 
through the complexity of variations, one mnda- 
mental groundwork. While the various authorities 
seem to move on different lines through several 
verses, they return to an agreement sufficiently 
striking to demand the assumption of a common 
source.T Equally important names can be adduced 
in support of the opinion that there were, at least, 
several distinct OL versions. J And certainly, at 
first sight, there seems much to justify the hypo¬ 
thesis. The same passage often appears in very 
different forms in the various MSS and Fathers. 
To gain some impression of these variations, we 
have only to turn to the formidable array of 
parallels from MSS and Fathers given in such 
works as H. Linke’s Studien zur ItcUa^^ or Ziegler’s 
Die lat. Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus, flow 
is the question to bo decided ? Quite naturally, an 
appeal has been made to the expressed opinions 
of the Lat. Fathers themselves, more especially 
Augustine and Jerome. And some passages in 
their writings seem to have a real connexion with 
the problem. Thus Aug. de Doctr. Christ, ii. 11: 
‘Qui scripturas ex Hebraea lingua in Grcecam 
uerterunt numerari possunt, Latini autem inter- 
pretes nullo modo: ut enim cuique primis fidei 
temporibus in manus uenit codex Grtecus et ali- 
quantulum facultatis sibi utriusquo linguae habere 
uidebatur, ausus est interprotari.’ Two chapters 
further on, in the same treatise, he says: ‘ quoniam 
et quae sit ipsa sententia quam plures interpretes 
pro sua quisque facultate atque iudicio conantur 
eloqui, non apparet, nisi in ea lingua iuspiciatur, 
qupa interprotantur.’ll He also speaks of an ‘ in- 
fmita uarietas Latinorum interpretum,’ IT and uses 

* It must be noticed that we are not here aeparating dilfer- 
encet of reading from differences of rendering. See some im¬ 
portant remarks by Sanday, OL Jiibl. Texts, ii. p. xlil. 

t See, s.fl., Reusoh, Tilting. Quartal Sohrift, 1862, p. 244 ff.; 
Fritssohe In Uersog, RE^ vUi. p. 438 ff. ; Zimmer, SK, 1880, il. 
p. 881 ff.; Haussleiter in Zohn’s Forschungen, Iv. pp. 72, 73. 

I See, e.g., Kaulen, Oeseh, d. Vulg. p. 107 fl.; L. Ziegler, Die 
lat. Bibeliibersetzungen, etc., Munich, 1870, p. 4ff.; P. Corssen, 
Jahrlnlcher/. protest. Theol. 1881, p. 60717. 
ft Breslau, 1880. It bears only upon the Apocalypse. I 

\De Doct. Christ. ^ 

q Ib. IL 11. i 


many other similar expressions.* It is quite evi¬ 
dent that Aug. believed in a large number of 
separate OL versions, f 

In the writings of Jerome the facts are pre¬ 
sented somewhat differently. Thus, for example, 
in his Preef. in lib. Paralip. ; ‘cum pro uarietate 
regionum aiuersa ferantnr exemplaria, et germana 
ilia antiquaque translatio corrupta sit, atque 
uiolata, nostri arbitrii putas aut e pluribus iudicare 
quid uorum sit aut nouum opus in uoteri opere 
cudore.’ And again, Epist. ad Damasum ; * si enim 
Latinis exemplaribus fides est adliibenda, responde- 
ant quibus: tot sunt p®ne quot codices. ^ Siii 
autem ueritas est quaerenda de pluribus, cur non 
ad Graecam originem reuortentes ea quco uel a 
uitiosis interpretibus male edita uel a pr®sump- 
toribus impentis emendata perueraius uel a librariis 
dormitantibus aut addita sunt aut mutata cor- 
rigimus?’ See also his Prwf. in lib. Job. It 
seems as if, in the passages quoted, Jerome is 
thinking rather of separate and most corrupt re¬ 
censions or copies (exemplaria) of the tr® than of 
several distinct versions. For in the first he con¬ 
trasts the ‘germana antiquaque translatio* with 
the ‘diuersa exemplaria* of it which have arisen 
through corruption and local variations. And he 
could scarcely speak of there being almost as many 
separate tr®* as there were MSS. On the other 
hand, many passages can be quoted from his writ¬ 
ings which give cmoiir to the opposite hypothesis. 
So, e.g., in his Preef. in Proverb, he talks of ‘ira- 
periti translatores *; in Epist. 18. 21 of ‘ interpre¬ 
tum uarietatem.’ § In what way can the apparent 
confusion of the evidence be harmonized ? rerhaps 
we are not justified in treating these statements of 
the Fathers as authoritative on the subject. There 
is much force in the words of Zahn : || ‘It is a 
thoroughly short-sighted attempt to seek in the 
occasional utterances... of a Jerome or an Augus¬ 
tine regarding the Latin Bible an answer to the 
questions which bear on the date of its origin, the 
original unity or multiplicity of translators. These 
men would not have kept back from us a definite 
tradition regarding the place, the time, the origin¬ 
ator of the version or versions, if they had pos¬ 
sessed such. . . . What they say has neither in 
form nor meaning the slightest resemblance to an 
historical tradition or an ancient report. It is 
rather the scanty result of a more or less intelli¬ 
gent view of tlie act\ial facts which they had before 
their eyes.* Wo cannot, at least, bo blind to the 
rhetorical exaggeration in the passages quoted. 
And it seems quite reasonable to suppose that 
Jerome and Aug. are simply putting forward their 
own hypotheses to account for the state of things 
which they find existing. Probably, they could 
give no more definite answer to the question before 
ua than that which Jerome gave as to the use of 
Theodotioii*s tr. of Daniel by the Church in place 
of the LXX : ‘ et hoc cur acciderit nescio * {Pretf. 
in Dan.). It Is along other lines that the problem 
must be approached. 

It has been already observed that a comparison 
of the extant OL texts, whether in MSS or Fathers, 
reveals clearly enough a largo number of more or 
less important variations. ^ These are of different 
kinds. Sometimes the variant consists in the use 

* See the large colleotlon of quotations bearing on this point, 
from Aug., in Ziegler, op. eit. pp. 6-10. 

t Wiseman's attempt (Essays on Vanaus Subjects, 1. p, 24 ff.) 
to show that * interpretori ’ and its cognates can be used, and are 
used, by Aug., of recensions as well os translations, is now dis¬ 
credits even by defenders of the one-version theory, e.g. 
Fritzsche, op. ott. p. 486. 

t * Of no passage is this jud^ent more true than of this actual 
sentence itself, which is hardly quoted in the same way in anv 
three MSS’ (A J. White in Scrivener’s Introduction, vol. ii. 
p. 42. See also Wordsworth and White’s Vulgate, f asa I p. 2X 

ft See Ziegler, w.ctf. p. 18. 

I Oesch. 3. NT Eanons, bd. 1. p. 83. 
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of a synonym; sometimes it presupposes a differ¬ 
ent underlying Gr. text: sometimes it shows 
another form of construction ; sometimes it lies in 
an addition or omission, while, at times, it is merely 
an inversion of the order of words in a sentence, or 
a difference of spelling. One or two examples will 
make our meaning clear. 


followed is found on almost every page of the OL 
versions of OT. The same cause would also be at 
work in NT. Add to this the carelessness of 
scribes and the independent efforts at translating 
the original, either deliberately introduced into the 
text or gradually gliding into the text from the 
margin, and we nave causes which seem, at least. 


Matthew 2^-*. 


k(Ood. Bobiensis). 

Et cum hi* natus esset 
in bethlem iudeem in die- 
bus herodis regis ecce 
magii ah oriente uener- 
unt hierosolima dicentes 
ubi est qui natus est 
rex iudeeof uidimus enim 
stellam . . . Set autem 
rex herodes turbatus est 
et tota hierosolima cum 
eo. Et conuocatis omni¬ 
bus sacerdotibus et sci i- 
bit plebis qussrit ab cis 
ubi ^ nascitur. 


a (Cod. Vercellensis). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in nethlem ciuit- 
ate iudffiffi in diebus 
herodis regia ecce magi 
ab oriente uenerunt 
hierosolyma dicentes ubi 
est qui natus est rex 
iudaeorum uidimus enim 
stellam eius in orientem 
et uenimua adorare eum. 
Audiens autem herodes 
rex turbatus est et oranis 
hierosolyma cum ipso. 
Et [congregjauit omnes 
principes sacerdotum et 
scribas populi et interro- 
gabit ab eis ubi Christus 
nascitur. 


b (Cod. VeronenaiB). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethlehem ciuit- 
atem iudea3 in diebus 
herodis regis. . . oriente 
uenerunt in hierosoly¬ 
ma dicentes ubi est qui 
natus est rex iudfeorum 
uidimus enim stellam 
illius in orientem ct 
uenimiis adorare eum. 
Audiens autem rex lle- 
rodis turbatus est et 
omnes hierosolyma cum 
illo. Et congrega . . . 
sacerdotum et scribas 
populi et interrogauit ab 
eis ubi Christus nas- 
ceretur. 


/(Cod. Brixianus). 

Cum ergo natus esset 
Jesus in bethleem iudem 
in diebus herodis regis 
ecce ma^ ab oriente ue¬ 
nerunt liierosolyma di¬ 
centes, ubi est qui natus 
est rex iudeeorum uidi¬ 
mus enim stellam eius 
in orientem et uenimus 
adorare eum. Audiens 
autem herodes rex tur¬ 
batus est et omnis hiero- 
Bolyraa cum illo. Et con- 
gregauit omnes principes 
sacerdotum et scribas 
populi et requisiuit ab 
eis ubi Christus nas- 
ceretur. 


Exodus 


Ood. WIrceburgensis. 

Et audiuit ihs uocem 
populi clamantium dixit 
ad Moysen uox pugnm 
in castris auditur. Et 
dixit Moyses non est uox 
de principum cum uirtuto 
sed nec uox de principum 
fug» sed uocem pvin- 
cipatus uini ludentium 
ego audio. Cuinquo 
adpropinquasset castrm 
uiuet uitulura et choros 
populi. Et iratus animo 
Moyses proiecitdemanib 
suis duas tabulas et com- 
minuit eas sub montem. 
Et sumens uitulum quern 
fecerant corabussit igni 
et comminuiteum minu- 
tatim et seminauit eum 
in aqua et potauit lllios 
istrahel. 


Cod. Lugdunonais. 

Et cum audisset losus 
clamorem populi claman¬ 
tium, dixit ad Moysen : 
non uox pugnm in castris 
auditur. Et dixit Moy¬ 
ses : non est de principi- 
bus cum uirtute, sed nec 
uox de principium fug© 
sed uocem iirinci natus 
uini ego audio. Cum- 
quo adpropiriquassent 
castr© uident uitulum 
et choros populi: et iratus 
animo Moyses proiecit 
de manibus suis duas 
tabulas et comminuit eas 
sub montem. Et sumens 
uitulura quern fecerant, 
combussit eum igni et 
conteruiteum minutatim 
et seminauit eum in 
aqua, et potauit illud 
fifios Istrahel. 


The above instances are taken entirely at random 
to give a general idea of the agreements and 
differences of the parallel texts. It must be said 
that in many passages the differences would be 
found to be far more considerable than in either of 
those above. Yet, as the total result of numerous 
comparisons of ^le various texts with each other, 
one 18 bound to admit, at least, the iiicrca.sing pro¬ 
bability of the conclusion that at the basis of all 
the types of text there is one original version which 
ha9 determined, in great measure, the character of 
all the subsequent revisions.* For surely the 
differences can oe reasonably accounted for. In OT 
we know that at this time the MSS of the LXX 
were in a state of hopeless confusion—a confusion 
which had been intensified by the misuse of Origen’s 
critical signs. A proof of the mixture of Gr. texts 


* There are some books in which two types of text seem far 
more marked, e.ff. the Synoptic Oospels and Apoc. ; while in 
others, such as the Pauline Epp., there is a much closer 
resemblance between all types of text. This suggests one of 
the most important methods to be followed in investigating 
the OL Bible>-that, namely, of treating each group of hooks 
separately. 
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sufficient to explain the numerous variations.* As 
an instance of what was possible, the Psalter which 
Jerome had corrected according to the LXX was so 
corrupted by scribes in his own life-time that he 
was compelled to emend it a second time.t But 
after all, as Burkitt puts it:‘ whether there were 
one or two independent versions is a compara¬ 
tively minor question in face of the undoubted 
fact that the independent versions were few in 
number. ’ 

3. The problem which is of paramount importance 
in this suuject is, Can we trace the history of the 
version (or versions) ? For the sake of the subse¬ 
quent discussion wo will here subjoin a list of the 
extant authorities for the OL Bibfe.§ 

Old Testament.—I lEXATBi/ciJ.—i, Cod. Lug- 
dunensis [fith cent.]. At Lyons (MS 54). Gn 16“*^® 
I 71-18 195 - 2 U 26*8-" 27~3.3‘» 423«-«“'*, Ex 1-7^® 

219-85 25a8_26i3 27®-'“^ Lv I-IS®" Nu, Dt, Jos, 

Jg 1-1 P^(?). Published ns far as Dt ll'*, by U. 
Robert, Pent. Versio Lat. Antiquismnaf etc. Paris, 
1881. Remaining part discovered by Delisle in 
autumn of 1895. See ‘ Academy,’ Nov. 30th, 1895. 
For the romantic history of the MS, see the * Avant- 
Propos * of Robert’s work. 2, Fragments in God. 
Ottobonianus, No. 66 [ 8 th cent.]. Tn Vatican. 
Fragg. of (in from chs. 37, 38, 41, 46, 48-60; of 
Ex from chs. 10 , 11 , 16, 17, 2.3-27. Pub. by C. 
Vercellone in Variie lectiones Vnlg. etc. Tom. i. 
pp. 183 If. 307 ff, Rome, 1860. 3. Cod. Wircebur* 

gensis [ 6 th cent. ?]. Univ. Libr. of Wurzburg (MS 
64a). Gn 4p-», Ex 227-2« 25»®-26»^ 

3218*88 3313.37 3618 - 36 ^ 39MO»o, j^y 4a8_58 510.61 78 - 11 . 

10-17. 22-87 gl-3. 6-13 1]7-H. J2-in. 22-25. 27-47 1 71‘»_1,S-^ 19^^-‘'>08 

201 «. 20.218 22^“-3» 23®-», Dt ihib. by E. 

Ranke, Par Palimpsest. Wireeburgensiumy Vienna, 
1871. 4. Cod. MonacenBis [5tb or 6 th cent.]. Hof- 
Bibliothek at Munich (Lat. 6225). Ex 9^®-10*^ 
1228-14^ 1610-20® 3110-33’ SGiMO^^, Lv 3i’-42® 1112-13® 
1417-151® 1818-20*, Nu 3=i^-48 48i-5» 7®’-’® ll-®-12i* 29®- 
30® 311^35® 36^-1®, Dt 8i®'10i® 22’-23^ 28i-®i 30i«-32‘". 
Pub. by L. Ziegler, Bruckstucke ciner vorhieron. 
libersttz. d. Pent. Munich, 1883. 5. Fragg. of 

GenesiB (25®®-28®), from a Lat. VS of the Queest. of 

* See Wellhausen in Bleek’a Einleitung in d. p. 696. 

t See P. OorsBon, Ejn»t, ad Galatas, p. 3. 

1 Old-Lat. and Itata. p. 6. 

I Books marked with an asterisk the writer has not had the 
opportunity of seeing. 
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rhilo. Pub. by F. C. Conybeare, Expositor^ 4th 
series, vol. iv. pp. 63 ff., 129 ff. 6. Gu 
15’-**** in Palimpsestus VindobonensiSt pub. by J. 
Belsheim, 1885. 

Hiutorical Books,— t. Rutli. Cod. Compla- 
tensis [9th cent.]. Univ. Libr. Madrid (MS 31). 
l^ub. by S. Berger, Textes Lai. inid. de VAiic. 
Ttsi. Paris, 1893. 2. Jg5 fr. Com. of Verecundus 
in Vercellone. 8. Fragg. of Jg, also 1, 2 S and 

I, 2 K, being notes on margin of Cod. Gothioug j 

[lothcent.]. At Leon. Pub. from copy in Vatican | 
by C. Vercellone, Varice LectioneSt Tom. ii. The 
hitherto unknown Marginalia of Cod. Goth, have 
been transcribed by Linke from the Vat. copy, 
though not yet published. See Archiv^ viii. 2, 
pp. 311-12. t4. 1 S 23-10 from MS No. 2 at 

Kinsiedeln [15tli cent.]. Pub. by S. Berger, op. cit. 
5. Some verses of 1 and 2 S and 2 K from several 
Corbey and S. Germain MSS. Pub. by P. Sabatier, 
Bibliorum . . . latinco VersioneSf vol. i. Paris, 
1761. 6.1 S 1610-ia, 2 S 2»-3o, 1 K 6*“». From 
two leaves at Magdeburg and Quedlinburg. 
First two Fragg. pub. by W. Schum, 1876, 
p. 121 ff. All four by Weissbrodt, Index lectt. 
Brunshergensis, p. llff. IK 6*-6^. Pub. by 
A. Diining, Ein neues Fragm. d. Quedl. liala- 
Codex, 1888. 7. 2 S lOi^-lP’ Ui’-w [7th or 8th 
cent.]. Parchment leaves at Vienna. Pub. by 

J. Haupt, • Veteris antehieron. vers. libr. II. Regum 
frngmenta . . . Vienna, 1877. 8. 1 S li^-2i® 310 - 41 ® 

lOi^-lP* 2 S 410 - 6 " lO^-lP® 13^*- 
144 1713-18® [6th cent.]. Palimpsest at Vienna. 
Pub. by J. Belsheim, *Falimpsestus Vindobonensis, 
1885. 9* {a) Cod. Corbelensis, No. 7 (now MS. lat. 
11649). At Paris. Book of Esther, t Pub. by 
Sabatier, op. cit (6) Cod. YallicellanoB, B. vii. 
Est 1-2. Pub. by Sabatier, by Tommasi, more 
accurately by Bianchini.§ (c) Cod. Pechlanus. 
Fragg. of Est 8-end. Sabatier, (df) Cod. Lat. 
Monacens., 6239 (9th cent.) Est. Pub. by J. Bel¬ 
sheim, Libros Tobice, ludit, Ester . . . ex Cod. 
Monac.f Trondhjem, 1893. (e) MS of Lyons, Mo. 
836. Beginning and conclusion of Est. Pub. by 
S. Berger, Notice, pp. 81-32. This ancient rdsumd 
of Esther also found in Cod. Complutensis, Cod. 
Casinen^, No. 35, Cod. Monac. 6225, Cod, 
Ambrosianus E. 26 inferior, of which second alone 
has been pub. {Bihlioth. Casin. T. i. 1873). 

Poetical Books.— i. (a) Fragment of Pleury. 
Job 40*‘®.|| Pub. by Sabatier, Tom. i. p. 994. See 
also Berger, Hist, ae la Vulg. p. 86. (o) Fragg. of 

Job from margin of Cod. CothicMs at Leon [Toth 
cent.]. First few lines pub. by Berger, Notice, pp. 
21-22. 2. (a) Cod. Yeronensis. At Verona. Book 
of Psalms. Pub. by Bianchini, Psalterium duplex 
cwn Canticis, in his Vindicicc Canon. Script. 
Rome, 1740. (h) Cod. Sangerraanensis. Lat. MS 
No. 11947. Bibliothbqiie nationale, Paris. Pub. 
by Sabatier, op. cit. Tom. 2. (c) Fragg. of OL 

Psalter in Palimpsests at Carlsruhe. See F. Mone, 
^Latein. Messen, p. 40 ; also ^De libris palimps. p. 
48, Carlsruhe, 1865. {d) Considerable extracts 

from OL Psalter iu Mozarabic Liturgy (Migne, 
Patrol. Latina, T. 86 ). See Kaulen, Gesch. d. 
Vulg. p. 199 ff. Gams, Kirchenqesch. Spaniens, 
i. p. 80 ff. Readings, fr. 4 Psaltt: Carnutense, 
Corbeiense, Mediolanense, Coislinianum in Sabatier. 
See on OL Psalter generally, Lagarde, Probe 
einer neucn Ausgabe der latein. Ubersetzung desAT, 

t See Driver, Notes on Heh. iTeajt of Samuel, pp. Ixxvll- 
Ixxxii; Wellhaueen in Bleek's EinUitung in d. AT^, p. 
671 ff. SohepM, Zsits. f. Kirekengesch, xv. pp. 666-8 refert to 
two MSS with OL readings in 1 and 2 S. 

t It should be stated that, in the OL Bible, we have not an 
exact tm, but only a r6sum6 of Esther. See Berger, Notice, p. 81. 

I Vindieiat Canon, Soript. , Rome, 1740. 

II The continuous text of Job, publ. as OL by Sabatier, is not 
OL at all, but a revision taken from a Vulg. MS and pub. by 
Martianay in Bisronym. 0pp. T. 1, whence Sabatier derived ft. 
See Ranke, Fragmenta . . , Antehieron., Fasc. 1, p. 18. 


1886. See also H. Ehrensberger, Psalterium Vetus 
(Tauberbischofsheim. 1887). 8. (a) Cod. No. 954. 
Palimps. Imperial Library, Vienna. Pr 2*-4® 19’’*’. 
Pub. oy A. Vogel, Beitr. z. Jfcrstell. d. alt. lat. 
Bibeliibersetzung, Vienna, 1868. (6) Palimps. St. 
Paul in Lavant-thale, Carinthia. Pr 16®“*® 16*®- 
17 ^*. Pub. by F. Mone, *De libr. palimps. (c) Cod. 
11 of St. Gall [8th cent.]. Fragg. of Pr, Eo, and 
Ca. Pub. by S. Berger, Notice, p. 23 ff. {d) 
Marginal readings from Pr in MS, Lat. 11663. 
Biblioth. Nat. Paris. See Berger, Hist, de la Vulg, 
p. 65. {e) A few Fragg. of Pr in Sabatier, Tom. 
2.t Fragg. of Ec and Ca, disc, by Amelli. Still 
unpub. See Ziegler, Latein. Bibeliibers. p. 107, n. 6. 

PROPHETICAL BOOKS.— i, Fragg. of a Wein- 
garten MS at Fulda, Darmstadt, and Stuttgart 
[prob. 6th cent.]. Hos 6^* ^ 7 ^® 8»*®* 12, 

portions of \v.*' ®-« IS^* * 13^-14*, Am 8*®-9‘ 
9®-», Mic l®-33 4»-7*®, J1 2®-® 4*“^'Jon V*- 
4», tEzk 16®*-17® 17i»-18® 24*®-25^® 2610-27^ 27”'^' 
281 "^ 42fl*«. 14 43 M_ 44 fi 44U»_45a 40»'a 47*'^® 48***«®, Dn 
218-88 Pub. in full, with Appendix, by E. 

Ranke, Fragm. Vers. . . . antehieron. Vienna, 
1868. His previous work, Fragm. Hos. Am. el 
Mich. Marburg, 1866, is included in that above 
named. So also Vogel’s Fraag. of Ezek.from St. 
Paul in the Lavant-thal. Additional Fragg. of 
Prophets. Weingarton MS. Stuttgart. Am 7*®- 
8»®, Ezk 18»-^7 201^“*’ 27^*^7 33*®*®® 34«* 8“i*, Dn 11*®“®*. 
Pub. by E. Ranke, Fragm. Stutgardiana, 1888. 2. 
Cod. WiFceburgensis. Palimps. [prob. 6th cent.]. 
Univ. Libr. of Wurzburg (MS 64a). Hos F-2^® 
4«-7^ Jon 3i®-4», Is 29*-308 Jer 12«-13** 

14 ifl.w Fragg. of 16, 16, 17, l8»«-20^20®“’-®“»®*»^-»^-»®*"' 
2F-23*® 36i^-37“ 38*«-40® La 2'«-3^ Ezk 24®“*’ 
26'®-27® 34^®-36® 37*®'*® 38®**® 40®-42*® 46*-46» 48*®“®®, 
Dn [Sus] ***® F®-2® 3*®*®® (including Oratio Azarifc) 
89-9*® 10*-11® ll*®-**- *»**®- »«‘*®- **'**• *®“®* [Bel et Drac.). 
Pub. by E. Ranke, Par Palimpsest. Wircebur^ 
gensium, Vienna, 187L§ 3. Fragg. of Is and Jer 
discovered in a Bobbie Lectionary at Turin by G. 
Amelli. Still unpublished. See Ziegler, Die lat. 
Bibelubers. p. 105, n. 2. I. Fragg. of Jerem. from 
Cod. SangaUenBis, No. 912. Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Mon. sacr. et prof. p. 231. More fully by F. C. 
Burkitt as Appendix to Old Latin avid the I tala, 
p. 81 ff. Camb. 1896. 5. A few *Cantica* from the 
Prophets in Sabatier, Tom. 2.|| Some *Cantica' 
also published by Fleck, WissenschaftHche Reise, 
Bd. 11 . Abt. 3, p. 337 ff. See further, Hamann, 
Canticum Moysi, Jena, 1874, and Bianchini, Vindi- 
cice, etc., who pub. 7 ‘ Cantica ’ fr. Verona MS of Ph. 

Apocrypha.— 1. Fourth {Second'] Esdras. Com¬ 
plete text ed, by Bensly and James, Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, iii. 2, 1895. For particulars 
regarding MSS see the Introduction to the above, 
and also The Missing Fragment of the Fourth Book 
of Ezra, by R. L. fiensW, Camb. 1876. 2. Third 
[First] Esaras. Two OL Texts. Ordinary Vulg. 
and another contained in MS Lat. Ill of Biblioth. 
Nat. at Paris (printed in Sabatier); in Mazarine 
MS 29; Douai 7 ; Vienna 1191; Madrid E. R. 8. 
Fragg. of another text in Lagarde, Septuaginta- 
Studien, 1892, Theil 2, fr. Lucca MS. 8. Tobit. 
OL version found in MSS Biblioth. Nat. lat. 6, 93, 
161, 11605, 11553; in Cod. Gothicus at Leon; 

t Berger points out that there are a vast number of variants 
from the oL in Vulg. MSS of the Sapiential books, e.g. Paris 
MS, 11663, quoted above ; Bible of Th6odulfe ; MS No. 7 at MeU. 

t See a very important contribution by Oomill, Das Buck 
des Prophetsn Essehisl, Proleg. pp. 26-86. Oomill denotes the 
Weingarten Fragg. by to, the Wurrburg Palimps. by h (»Hsrbi- 
potensis). Two new Fragg. of Weing., Exk 887*“, Dn 11^*®, 
pub. by P. Oorssen, Zwsi new Fragments^ eta, Berlin, 1899. 

9 This (noludet the Fragg. pub. by Miinter, Fragm. Vers. 
Antehieron. eta, Hafn. 1819. 

i The Fragg. of the Prophete pub. from Lat gloesee in a 
palimpa at urotta Ferrata, by J. Oonea, Rome, 1^7, are not 
considered to be genuine OL even by Oosza himself. He 
supposes that they are a version mods partly from the OL. 
but brought into strictest agreement with the Greek. 
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Cod. ComplutensiB at Madrid; Bible of Hnesca 
(Museo Ar^eologico of Madrid); MS 6239 at 
Munich; MS 7 at Metz ; E. 26 infer, of Ambroaian 
Libr.; Cod. Regio-Vaticanus, No. 7. Of these, 
MSS 93, 11606, 11653 of Bibl. Nat. and Cod. 
Regio-Vat. have been pub. by Sabatier. Munich 
MS 6239, pub. by J. Belsheini, Libros Tohi» . . . 
etc., Trondhjem, 1893. 4. Judith, MSS Biblioth. 
Nat. lat. 6, 93, 11605, 11549, 11653; Cod. Gothicus 
at Leon; Cod. Complut.; Bible of Huesca; Auctar. 
E. infra 2 of Bodleian; Metz 7 ; Munich, 6239. 
Of these, 93, 11505, 11549,11553 of Bibl. Nat. have 
been pub. W Sabatier. Mun. MS 6239, pub., as 
above, by JT, Belsheim. 6. Wisdom of Solomon 
passed into Vulg. unrevised. See Lagarde, 
MittheUungent i. 241-282, Gottingen, 1884. 6. 

Sir also passed into Vulg. unrevised. See 
Lag^de, op, dt, 283-378. Another version in 
a Fragm., embracir^ 21^ *^ 22'*’, from MS at 
Toulouse, pub. by C. Douais, Unc andenne Version 
latine, etc., Paris, 1896. 7. Baruch, Also pre¬ 

served in Vulg. Another OL version in MSS Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 11,161,11951 (pub. by Sabatier); Arsenal 
65 and 70 ; Vallicellanus B. 7 (pub. hy Sabatier and 
also Bianchini, Vindicus); Cod. Casinensis 35; 
Heims MS No. 1 (in Sab.). 8. 1 and 2 Mac, 
passed into Vulg. unrevised. Another text con¬ 
taining 1 Mac 1-13, pub. bySabat. from MS 11553 
of Bib. Nat. Text of 2 Mac from MS E 26 infer, 
of Ambrosian Lib., pub. by A. Peyron, M. Tull. 
Cic, Oral, fragm. ined. Stuttgart, 1824, i. p. 70 ff. 
Both books complete in Cod. Complut. Extracts 
from OL version in Cod. 356 of Lyons. See for 
one or two other Kragg., Berger, Notice^ p. 38. 

Extracts from all OT l)ook8 except Ru, Ob, and 
Jon; and from all Apocr. books except 3 and 4 Es 
in Liber de diuinis Scripturis siue Speculum^ 
erroneously ascribed to Augustine [8th or 9th 
cent]. Pub. from Cod. Sessorianus, No. 58 (nowin 
Biblioteca Vittorio Manuele at Rome), by A. Mai 
(1) in Spicilegium Romanum^ ix. 2, pp. 1-88 ; (2) in 
Nova Patrum Bibliotheca^ i. 2, pp. 1-117, Rome, 
1852. Pub. from six MSS by F. Weihrich, vol. 12 
of CSELf 1887. See especially Weihrich’s dis¬ 
sertation, Die Bibel-Excerpte de diuin. Script, etc. 
Vienna, 1893. This authority quoted as ni, 
Lagarde in Septuaginta-Studienj 1892, Theil 2, pp. 
5-^, nub. some OL Fragg. containing genealogies 
from tne whole Bible. These are partly from a MS in 
Cathedral of Lucca=M (c. A.n. 670); partly from a 
Bobbio MS at Turin, dependent on M = C. He 
there states that those Fragg. lielong to the Ch. op 
N.W. Africa. Several Fragg. puluished by Ver- 
cellone in Dissertationi Accadcmtche^ Rome, 1864; 
also Gustafson, Fragm. Vet. Test.y Helsingfors, 
1881. 

New Testament. t 

Gospels .—a. Cod. Vercellensis [4th cent, or perh. 
later]. Cathedral of Vercclli. Four Gospp. Many 
words and letters mutilated or missing. Want¬ 
ing in Mt 24^-25'®, Mk 1“"*^ 4'’**®; aim. entirely 
426 _ 5 H>. 1'*'®; 11^*" aim. entirely; 

111*'*® 12*®'®*. Pub. by J. Irico, Sacrosanctus 
Evangg. Cod, S. Euseh. etc. Milan, 1748; by Bian¬ 
chini, Evangcliarium Quadruplex^ Rome, 1749 
(reprinted in Migne, Patrol. Lat. xii.); also by 
J. Belsheim, Cod. Vercellensis^ Christiania, 1894.$ 
Oj. Fragmenta Curiensia [6 or 6], Raetisches 
Museum at Chur. Lk 12ii’** 13i«’". Pub. by E. 
Ranke, Fragm. Antiquiss. Evarw. Luc. Curiensia, 
Vienna, 1873; also in OL Bibl. Texts, ii. Oxf. 1888. 
Recognized as having the same original as a. It is 
part of the same MS as n. b. Cod. Yeronensis 
[6 or 6]. Chapter Libr. Verona. Gospels. Want- 

t The NT MSS of the OL are, as a rule, designated by the 
■mall letters of the alphabet. This originated with Lachmann 
in his critical ed. of the NT. 

X But see review by Gregor)-, Thsolog. Lit. ZcU. No. 21,1894. 


ing in Mt 16^^ 23^^, Mk 13»-i*-H-18*®, Lk 
19^-21**, Jn 7®®-8i* (erased). Pub. in Bianchini’s 
Evangcliarium, and Migne, op. cit. o. Cod Colber- 
tinuB [13]. Paris (Lat. 264). Gospels (rest of NT is 
Vulg.) Pub. by Sabatier, T. iii.; also by Belsheim, 
Cod. Colbertinus, etc. Christiania, 1888. See 
Ranke, Fragm. Curiens. pp. 9-10; Burkitt, Old 
Latin and Itala,v, 35 fr. d. Latin Yersion of 
Cod. Bezae.t [6]. Clambridge. See Rendel Harris, 
Study of Cod. Bezae, Camb. 1891, and his Four 
Lectures on Western Text of NT, London, 1894, 
F. H. Chase, Syriac Element in Cod. Bezae, Lond. 
1893, and Syro-Latin Text of Gospels, Lond. 
1895; F. Blass, Acta Apostolorum, Prolegomena, 
Gottingen, 1895;$ Acta Apost. sec. Formam . . . 
Romanam, Leipz. 1896, SK, 1894, pp. 86-120, and 
Hermathena, xxi. p. 121 ff. EspecialW Sanday 
in Guardian, May 18 and 25, 1892. e. Cod Pala- 
tinuB [prob. 6]. Vienna. (Pal. 1185). Single leaf 
at Trin. Coll. Dublin. Fragg. of s in a copy in Valli- 
cellian Libr. at Rome. Extant: Mt 12®*-13i* 
(131®*** in Dublin leaf), 14“ (“**i in copy at Rome), 
**-24" 28***®, Jn li-18i*-*®-Lk 8«> «-lP-*®-24®», Mk 
l*o-4»-i*-6» 12***" i3*-»-*®**’*«*«®. (This is usual 
‘ Western * order of Gospp.). Pub. by Tischendorf, 
Evangelium Palatinum, Leipz. 1847. Leaf at 
Dublin by Abbott in Par Palimpsest. Dublinens. 
Lond. 1880. 14“**i by H. Linke, Neut Bruchstiicke 
desEv. Pal., Sitz.-Berichte of Munich Acad., 1893, 
fasc. 2, pp. 281-287. Pub. anew by Belsheim, 
Evang. Palat. etc. Christiania, 1896. f. Cod. 
BrixianuB [6]. Chapter Libr. Brescia. Wanting; 
Mt 81®**®, Mk 12®-13** l4®»-®*-’®-16*®. Pub. by 
Bianchini, op. cit.; Mimie, op. cit.; also by Words¬ 
worth and white in their Vulgate, ff,. Cod. Cop- 
beiensiB [prob. 10. See Gregory, Protegomen. iii. 
pars. ult. p. 967]. At St. Petersburg (Ov. 3, D. 
326). Belonged to Lib. of Corbey, near Amiens. 
Matthew. Closely related to Vulg. Pub. by Mar- 
tianay, Vxdg. Ant. Lat. et Itala, etc., Paris, 1695; 
W Bianchini (op. ci^.); by Sabatier; and by Belsheim, 
Cliristiania, 1882. ff^. Cod. Corb. ii. [6 or 7]. Paris. 
(Lat. 17225). Gospels. Wanting : Mt H-IP®, Jn 
17»-18» 20**-21», Lk 9"-10*i 11^-12®. Some w. 
wanting in Mt 11, Mk 9, 16. Pub. bj Belsheim, 
Christiania, 1887. Collations pub. by Bianchini, op. 
cit. gj. Cod. Sangermanensis. [9]. At I’aris. (Lat. 
11553). Formerly at S. Germain des Pr6s. OL 
only in Mt. Other Gospp. have Vulg. text mixed 
witli OL readings. Collation of readings pub. hy 
Martianay in cd. of ffj, and rimrinted by Bianchini. 
Pub. by Bp. Wordsworth, OL Bibl. Texts, i. Oxf. 
1883. g^. Cod. Sangerm. ii. [10]. Paris. (Lat. 

13169). Apjmr. mixed OL (?) and Vulg. text. Ber¬ 
ger {Hist, de la Vxilg. p. 48) considers it to belong 
to the Irish recension, h. Cod. ClaromontanuB 
[6 or 7]. Vatican. (Lat. 7223). OL only in Mt. 
Wanting; Mt li-3i® 14**-18i*. Excerpts in Sabatier. 
Pub. by Mai, Scriptor. Vet. Nova Collectio, iii. 
p. 257, Rome, 1828. By Belsheim, Christiania, 
1892. i. Cod. Yindobonensis [6 or 7]. Vienna. 
(Lat. 1235). Once at Naples. Lk 10®-23i®, Mk 
44-10'- W-14*® 16**'". Pub. by Alter in Neues 
Repertorium, etc., vol. iii. pp. 115-170 (Mark), 
Jena, 1791, and in Paulus* memorabilia, vii. pp. 
68-95 (Luke), Leipz. 1795. Collation in Bianchini. 
Also in full, by Belsheim, Cod. Vindobonensis, 
Leipz. 1885. J, Cod. Saretianus [5]. Discovered 
at Sarezzano. Now at monastery of Monte 
Cassino. Jn l»®-3** 3**-6*® 6**'"- "*®’* ®*- 7** 8®-9*'. 
See G. Amelli, *Un Antichissimo Codice biblico 
Latino purpureo, Monte Cassino, 1893. k. Cod. 
BoblensiB [prob. 5]. Turin. (G. vii. 16). Mk 
g8-ii. 14-16. Mt 11-3'® 4*-14“ 16*®'*®. Pub. by 

t See art. Text of NT. 

t See alio import, review of Blaaihy Holtmiann, Th^ol Lit, 

^ Zeit. 1806, No. 8, and other notices referred to there. Corssen, 
I QQA, 1896, No. 6. 
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F. Fleck, Anecdota Sacra, Leipz. 1837, pp. 1-109; 
by Tischendorf, Jahrb, derLiteratur,AnzGige-Blatt, 
various vols. Vienna, 1847-49; by Wordsworth 
and Sunday, OL BibL Texts, ii. Oxf. 1880. 1. 
Cod. Rehdigeranus [7]. Hrcslau. Once belonged 
to T. von Kehdigcr. Wanting : Mt Jn 1*' 

18 633-61 1138_1210 Mt and 

Mk pub. by Scheibel, Hrcsiau, 1763. Collation of 
readings inserted by Scbeibel in ed. 3 of Gries- 
bach’sNT. Pub. by H. F. Haase Evangelior, . . . 
vetus Lat, interpretatio (in Index lect. univ. Vratis- 
Inv.), Hreslau, 1865'6. m. Extracts from Liber de 
div. Script, sive Speculum, of which the chief MS is 
Cod. Sessorianus, ^so. 158 [8 or 9J, at Kome. Errone¬ 
ously ascribed to Ang. Quotations from all NT 
l>ooks except Philem, He, and 3 Jn. See p. 51. 
n. Fragmenta Sangallensia [5 or 6]. St. Gall. 
(MS 1394). Mt 17^-1820 19-«-2P 26»«-««* 27®*- 

288 . 8 - 20 ^ 713-31 882 _ 91 o 13 - 2-20 i522..io^®, Jn 19‘-«-«. 

Frngg. of Jn 19^®’*^. Pub. by P. Battifol, Fragm. 
Sangallensia, Jiev. ArcMol. Paris, 1885, vol. iv. 
pp. 305-321. (Fragg. last named above in separate 
‘ note,’ 1884). Also by II. J. White, OL BibL Texts, 

ii. Oxf. 1886. Recognized now to belong to same 

MS as Uj. o. St. Gall Frag. [7J. In same vol. as 
n. Mk 16^^**®. Same editors, p. St. Gall Frag. 
[7 or 8]. (MS 1394, vol. 2). Seems to belong to a 
mass for the dead. Jn Pub. by Forbes, 

Arhuthnot Missal, Burntisland, 186-1; by Hatidan 
and Stubbs, Councils, etc., vol. i. Append. G. p. 
197, Oxf. 1869 ; by 11. J. White, OL Biol. Texts, li. 
^ Cod. Honacensis [7]. Royal Eibr., Munich. 
(Lat. 6224.) Gospels. Wanting: Mt 6*®- 

6^* “-7®, Jn 10^1-12®® 21®*=^ Lk 23*®*-'® 24”*®*, Mk 
17-21 158-36, Pub Py 11 J White, OL BibL Texts 

iii. Oxf. 1888. p. Cod. Usserianus [6 or 7]. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin. (A. iv. 15). Wanting: Mt H- 

jrpo. 81_1613. 214-21 2^U)-20^ J ]yik 14®®-15®- ‘’*-16**. 

Pub. by T. K. Abltott. Evangel, versio Antchier. 
Dublin, 1884. f A collation of a second Cod. Dsser. 
is given in which the parts of Mt extant are appar. 
OL, while in the other Gospp. the text is aim. 
Vulg). B. Ambrosian Fragg. [6]. Ambrosian 
TJbr. Milan. (C. 73 inf.). Lk 17®*** 20^- 

21 '*. Pub. by A. M. Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. i. pm 1-8, 
Milan, 1861; also in OT BibL Texts, ii. t. Berne 
Fragg* [5 or 6 ]. Berne. (MS 611). Mk 1 ***®‘ 2 ***-" 
311-18 Pub. by H. Hagen, ZwTh. xxvii. pp. 470- 
484 ; also in OIj BibL Texts, ii. y. Fragmentum 
Yindobonense [7]. Vienna. (Lat. 502). Jn 19*^- 
20 ”. Pub. by H. J. White, OL BibL Texts, iii. 
'rwo leaves of a Gospel MS [ 6 ], bound up with 
Ambrosius ‘De fide Catholica,’ in Benedictine 
Lihr. ot S. Paul in Carinthia. See Von Gehhardt, 
TheoL Lit. Zeit. 1894, No. 17. Perhaps there 
should also be added the interlinear Lat. tr. of the 
Cod. Sangallcnsis (A). See Rendel Harris, Cod. 
Sangallensis, Loud. 1891. 

Ac7.s.~- d. As in Gospels, e. T^at. version of Cod. 
Laudianus (E) of Acts.f g. Cod. Gigas Holmiensis 
^13], Stockliolm. Ac and Apoc in OL version. 
This portion pub. by Belsheim, Christiania, 1879. 
ga. Milan Fragg. [10 or 11]. Ambrosian Libr. 
Ac 6®-7*- Ihib. by Ceriani, Mon. Sacr. etc. 

T. i. fasc. 2, pp. 127-128. h. Palimpsest of Fleury 
[6 or 7]. Pans. [Lat. 6400 Gl Ac 3M‘8 5*®-:*' 
9^**® 14®-2® l7®-‘-18^* 238*2^ 26**-27i® Rev l^-*” 
8^-9” lP»-12i* 14i®-16®. 1 P 4l’-5^^ 2 P H-2®, 1 Jn 
l®-3*®. Once at Elcury on the Loire. Fragg. of 
Ac 3, 4 in Sabat. (iii. p. 597). Further portions 
I>ub. by Van Sittart, Journal of PhiloL (ii. 240- 
246, iv. 210-222), and by Oniont (2 leaves of Apoc) 
in Biblioth. de VKcole des Charles (vol. 44, jm. 445- 
451). Pub. Appendix Epp. Paulin, 

ex Cod. Sanxjerm. Cliristiania, 1887. Most 
accurately by S. Berger, Le Palimpseste de 
Hcury, Paris. 1889. m. As in Gospels, s. Cod. 
i 8«« art. Tkxt or NT. 


Palimps. Boblenflifl [5 or, more probably, 6]. 
Vienna. [Lat. IGJ. Ac 231®**® 24®-25*-*®-26®- 
2733 28^*9‘ ad fn. Mutil. in parts. Partly pub 
bv Tischdf. Wiener Jahrb. d. Literal. Bd. cxx., 
Anz. BL pp. 36-42, 1847; by Belsheim, Fragmenta 
Vindob. Christiania, 1886; and by II. J. 'White, 
OL BibL Texts, iv. Oxf. 1897. Fragm. of Ac in 
Vulg. MS of Perpignan. [13]. MS lat. 321 at 
Paris. Ac H-13® 28'®'®*. I’ub. by S. Berger, l/n 
ancien texte Latin des Actes, etc. Paris, 1895. Also 
MS at Wernigerode. See Blass, SK, 1896, p. 436. 
Contains import, readings. Harnack {Th. Lit. 
Zeit. 1898, No. 6, sp. 172) gives sev, vv. of Ac from 
Miscellanea Cassinese, 1897. 

CATnoLiG EpisTLEs.—^ff. Cod. Corbienensis [10]. St. 
Petersburg. (Qv. i. 39). Ep. of St. James. Pub. 
by Martianay along with fF|; by Belslieim, Der Brief 
des Jac. Christiania, 1883 ; and by Wordsworth, 
Stud. BibL i. pp. 113-150, Oxf. 1886. Reprinted 
in Commentary on St. James by J. B. Mayor. 
See a dissertation on it in Stud. BibL i., by San- 
day. (But cf. OL BibL Texts, ii. p. cclv). h. See 
under Acts. m. See under Acts. q. Munich 
Frag. Clm. 6436 [6 or 7]. 1 P P*‘* 2**-3^ 4i‘’-5^S 

2 P H"*, 1 Jn 3'^-5''b Fragg. of St. Peter,.pub. by 
L. Ziegler, Bruehst 'ucke einer vorhieron. Ubersetz. 
des Petr. Briefs, Munich, 1877. Fragm. of St. John 
also pub. by Ziegler, Italafrngmcntc, Marburg, 
1876. a. As in ‘Acts.’ Ja p-ii*’’’-^s_ 5 io. fin. 
I j> 11-12 24-10. 

Paut.tnr Epistles. — d. Lat. version of Cod. Claro- 
montanus. See art. Text of NT. e. Lat. ver¬ 
sion of Cod. Sangermanensis. f. Lat. version of 
Cod. Au^iensls.t g. Lat. version of Cod. Boerneri- 
anuB. See an elaborate discussion of the double 
Latin renderings of Cod. Bccrn. by H. Rdnsch, 
ZwTh, 1882-1883. gue. Cod. Guelferbytanus [6]. 
Palimps. at Wolfenhuttel. (Weissenb. 64). Ro 
11®®-12® 1217-13® 14**®® 15®*i®, I Ti 41 ®. Pul), with 
Gothic Fragg. by Knittcl, Brunswick, 1762, and 
also by Tischdf, Anecdota Sacr. etc. I-.eipz. 1856, 
pp. 163-158. m. See under Acts. r. Freisingen 
Fragg. [5 or 6]. Munich. (Clm. 6436). Ro 
14i®-16i®, 1 Co H-3® 01-77 16i^*« 16i®*®7, 2 Co li-2i® 
317_51 710^813 91 ®-! 1*® 12i'*-l3i®, Gal 2®*i^- i®-3®, Eph 
li®-2®-®*i® 6*^ Ph P-*®, 1 Ti p2-2»® 5i«-6'®, He 6«- 
75 . 8_8i 927_.ii7^ Pub. by Ziegler, Italafragyncnte, 
etc. Marburg, 1876. Two additional leaves con- 
t.aining Gal 3®-4® 6®*”, Eph P‘i®, pub. by E. 
Wdllllin, Neue Bruchstuclcc dcr Freis. lUda in 
S. B. of Munich Academy, Heft 2, pp. 25.3-280, 
1893. r*. Fragm. from Munich. Clm. 6436 [7J. 
Ph 4”-*®, 1 IJi p-i®. Pub. along witli r. r® 
Gdttweig Fragg. [6 or 7]. Ro 5i®-6^- ®*i®, Gal 4«*i*- 
**-5*. Pub. by Rdnsch, ZwTh. xxiii. pp. 224-238. 

Apocalypse.— g. See under Acts. m. See under 
Acts. h. See under Acts. On Apoc. in general, 
see H. Linke, Studicn zur Jtala, Breslau, 1889. 

Fathers, t 

Alcimus Avitus. —Archbp. of Vienne, c. 460- 
617 (?). Important witness for Gallican ty^io of 
text. See Berger, Hist, de la Vuly. p. 2. 

Ambrose. —Bp. of Milan fr. 374 to 397. See 
Rdnsch, Zeit. j. histor. TheoL 1869, pp. 434-479; 
1870, 91-145. 

Ambrosiasier. —Name given to author of Comm, 
on the thirteen epp. of Paul. Written towards end 
of 4th cent. See Marold, ZtvTh. 1883, p. 27 ff. 
Arnohius. —African presbyter. Begin, of 4th cent. 

f But on whole subj. of Gr.-Lat. MSS see Westcott and Ilort, 
FT, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83. 

t Tliis list gfivcB only those of the Lat, Fathers whose works 
are of Bpecial value, as containing important extracts from OL 
Veraion, or ghedding some light upon its history. See, on the 
general value of VSS and Fathers for the NT text, a suggestive 
essay in Stxui. Bill. il. p. 106 ff. by L. J, Bebb. References 
made in this list to literature almost entirely concern the 
biblical quotations ot the writers 
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Auctor Exhortationis depcenitentia. Erroneously 
ascribed to Cyprian. See Wunderer, Bruchstvxkt 
einer African, hiheluhersctzung^ Erlangen, 1889. 

Auctor lihri * Dc aleatorihus.^ —Harnack would 
place this treatise at least as early as Cyp. See 
T. u. U. V. 1,1888. Miodonski, Ano7iymus advcrsus 
aleatoreSi Leipz. 1889, makes the author depen¬ 
dent on Cyp. See also Haussleiter, Th. Lit. Bl. 
1889, 6, 6, and 26. 

Auctor libri ^ De Pascha Computus.^ —Africa, 
A.D. 243. 

Auctor lihri * De promissionihus.' —Erroneously 
ascribed to Prosper of Aquitania. Written apnar. 
c. 450, perhaps in Campania. Writer has close 
connexion with Africa. See Corssen, Der Cyprian- 
ische Text der Acta Apost. Berlin, 1892, p. 5. 

Augustine. —Bp. of Hippo, 354-430. See Konsch, 
Zeits. f, histor. Theol. 1867, pp. 606-634; CSEL 
vol. xxviii. sec. iii. para 3, ed. by Zyclia,* Preface, 
p. V ff.; see also his Bemerhungen zur Italafrage 
in Eranos Vindohonensist 1893, pp. 177-184; Des- 
jacques in Etudes Religieusesj 1878, p. 736 It*.; 
Weihrich in Serta Hartcliana^ Vienna, 1896; Pet- 
schenig, Berl. Phil. Woch.-Schr. 1896, 24. 

Barnabas. —Lat. version of Epistle. Prob. before 
end of cent. 6. See Gebhardt and Harnack, Patr. 
Apost. 0pp. Faso. 1, pp. xvi, xxix. 

Capreolus. —Bp. of Carthage, fl. 431. See L. 
Ziegler, Itala - Jragmente der paulin. BriefCy pp. 
26-28. 

Cassian. —Monk at Marseilles, oh. c. 435. See 
CSEL vol. xvii. ed. by Petschcnig, Preface, p. 
Ixxviii ff.; Vollmoller, liornan. Forschungeny li. 
p. 302 ir. 

Clement. —Tiatin version of his First Ep. ad 
Corinthios. See G. Morin, Anecdota Marcdsolanay 
ii. Maredsous, 1894. 

Commodian. —Perhaps middle of 3rd cent. See 
Corssen, GO Ay 1889, i. pp. 311, 312. 

Cyprian. —Bp. of Cartilage, oh. 258. See Sanday, 
OL Bibl. Texts, ii. p. xliilf.; Rdiisch, Zeitseh. f. 
histor. Theol. 1875, p. 85ff.; Dombart, ZioTh, 1878, 
p. 374; Lagarde, Symmictay i. 74. 

Didascalia Apostolorum. — OL Version. See 
Hauler, Sitz.-Bcrichte of Vienna Academy, Pliil.- 
llist. Claase, Bd. cxxxiv. Abt. xi. 

Fulgentius. —Bp. of lluspe, c. 468-533. See 
S. Berger, Le Palimpsesie de Fleury, pp. 10 -18. 

Gildas. —Of Britain. Perhaps end of 6th cent. 
See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, etc., Apjiendix G. 

Hertnce Pastor. —Lat. version. See Haussleiter, 
De Versionibus Pastor is II. Latinis yi.y Erlangen, 
1884. 

Hilary. — Bp. of Poitiers, ob. 368. See A. 
Zingerle, Die latein. Bibelcitate hei S. Hilar, von 
Poitiers, Innsbruck, 1887. 

Ircnceus. —Bp. of Lyons, fl. 180. Lat. tr. of his 
irpb% alpt(T€is. Date doubtful (Tischdf., Gregory: 
end of 2nd cent.; WH 4th cent.).t 

Jerome. —Presbyter, ob. 420. See art. Vulgate. 

Lactantius. —African writer, c. 260-c. 340. See 
Konsch, Zeit. f. histor. Theol. 1871, p. 531 ff.; 
Brandt, Archiv, v. 2, p. 192. 

Lucifer. —Bp. of Cagliari in Sardinia, ob. 371. 
See Dombart, Berliner Wochenschrift, 1888, p. 171. 

MaternuSy Julius Firmicus, 11. perh, c. 345. 

Novatian. —Heretical bp. at Rome, 11. 252. 

02datus.‘~^^p. of Milevis in Numidia, fl. c. 308. 

Philastrius. —Bp. of Brescia, fl. 380. 

Primasiu^. —Bp. of Adrumetum, N. Africa. 
Middle of 6th cent. See Haussleiter in Zahn's 
Forschungen, iv. pp. 1-224. 

* Unfortunately, most unsatisfactory as regards biblical quota¬ 
tions. Z. corrects Aug. according to an arbitrarily chosen text 
of LXX. See E. Preuschen in Theol. Lit. Zeit. 1897, 24. 

t The Clarendon Press announces Novum Testarnentum S. 
Irencei, containing a full collation of its readings with those of 
OL authorities, edited by Prof. Sanday. Will be published as 
one of OL Bibl. Textt senes. 


Priscillian. —Bp. of Avila in Spain, fl. end of 4th 
cent. See Schepss, CSELy vol. xviii. Introduction, 
and in Archiv^ iii. 3 u. 4, p. 307 ff. 

Salman .—Of Marseilles, fl. 450. See J. B. 
Ullrich, De Salviani scripturcB sacr. versionibus, 
Neustadt a. Hoardt, 1893. 

Tertullian. — Of Carthage, c. 150-c. 240. See 
ROnsch, Das Neue Testament TertullianSy Leipz. 
1871. See also import, criticism of Rbnsch l>y 
J. N. Ott, Fleckeisen^s Jahrbitchery 1874, p. 856 fl‘. 

Tyconius. —African, 11. c. 390. See F. C. Burkitt, 
Rules of Tyconiusy Camb. 1894 ; Haussleiter, Der 
Urspr. des Donatismus, Th. Lit. Bl. 1884, 13. 

Ficfor.—Bp. of Tunis. Middle of 6th cent. 
Victorinus. —Bp. of Pettau in Paiinonia, fl. c. 
300. See Haussleiter, Liithardt’s Zeitseh. f. kirchl. 
Wissensefutfty vii. pp. 239-257. 

Vigilius. —Bp. or Thaj)sus (Africa), fl. c. 484. 

We may add here Fritzsche, Liber Judicum, 
Turici, 18(37 (containing quotations in Fathers from 
Jg)* 


The above lists of MSS are believed to be fairly 
complete. For further parthuilars regarding NT’ 
MSS, see H. J. White in Scrivener’s Introduction:^, 
p. 45 ff. ; C. R. Gregory, Prolcgg. to Tischdf. y 
NT^y vol. iii. pars ult. p. 953 ff. Niimerous details 
of importance are to be found in S. Berger's Hist, 
de la Vulg., Paris, 1893. We have attempted to 
make the OT list as full as possible, since hitherto 
there has been no convenient survey of the materials 
in hand.* 

The earliest attempt to collect the fragments of 
the OL version was made by Flaminius Nobilius 
(assisted bv others), Vetus Test. sec. LXX latine 
redditum, ilome, 1588. This consisted of quota¬ 
tions from the Fathers, with the gaps lilled up by 
the editors. It was entirely superseded by the 
great work of the Benedictine, P. Sabatier, whose 
Bihliorum sacrorum latince versione^ antiques, sen 
uetus Italica appeared at Reims 1739-1749.f It is 
made up, partly of extracts from the Fathers, and 
partly (to a less extent) of fragments of MSS, 
chielly at Paris. It is a monument of painstaking, 
self-denying work. But it requires to oe used AviUi 
caution, as the critical ideal of that time was 
necessarily somewhat crude.^ 

Strangely enough, it remains the only full col¬ 
lection of quotations from and fragments of theOL 
version of OT and NT, although a rich abundance 
of material has come to light since Sabatier’s day. 

A new work, however, on the lines of Sabatier, 
is being prepared under the auspices of the Munich 
Academy. It is to deal with OT.§ 

We must return to the problem already stated. 
Can wo trace the history of the Latin Bible ? It is 
needful to deal very cautiously with our small 
group of data, lest our conclusions should go 
beyond the facts. Mucli of tlie discussion has 
centred round the origin of the Latin Version. 
Was the Bible first trd. into Latin at Rome or in 
N. Africa, for these were the two great centres of 
Western Christianity? Or is there any other 
alternative? Various hypetheses have been put 
forward with confidence. Some scholars, such as 
Kaulen,ll Reinkcns,1[ and Gams,** decide for Rome 
on the supposition that the lower stratum of 
members in the Christian Church of the Metropolis 

* This was written before the appearance of Nestle's art. in 
Herzog^, Iii. 24 IT. 

t Reprint at Paris, 1767. 

X See E. Kanke, Frag. Vers. . . , Antehieron. 1868, pp. 7-14. 

i See Linke, ‘ Ueber den Plan einer neuen Ausgabe der Itala,’ 
Archiv, viiL 2, pp. 311-312. For the various collections of 
material in addition to Sabatier, see the lists of MSB above, 
where the works which contain the several fragments ars 
enumerated. 

H Oesch. der Vulg. p. 109 fl. 

IT Uilarius von Poitiers, p. SSfl#. 

** Kvrehengeseh. SpanUns, 1. p. 86 sq. 
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would, from the earliest times, require a Lat. tr. 
of the Scriptures. And yet we know that Greek 
was the language of the Roman Liturgy, even 
within the 3rd cent.* Since the appearance of 
Wiseman’s Two Letters on some parts ^ the con- 
troversy concerning 1 John v. 7 (reprinted in Essays 
on Various Subjects^ i. pp. 6-70), perhaps the 
majority of critics have accepted Arrica ns the 
birthplace of the Lat. Version. As we shall find, 
there are several important facts in the history of 
tlie OL which give countenance to this hypothesis. 
The earliest form of the version to which w(5 can 
assign a definite date, namely, that used by 
Cyprian, plainly circulated in Africa. The lan¬ 
guage ana style of the trn., taken generally, find 
their closest parallels in African writers. Indeed 
it is this latter point which h^, in the minds of 
many, led to a definite decision in favour of Africa. 
But there are certiiin cautions which deserve 
attention. To begin with. A;, the oldest MS 
authority for the specially * African * type of text, 
is considered by the best palajographers to have 
been written outside the bounds of Africa,+ and 
the same is true of A, another leading witness. 

But, further, too much stress must not bo laid 
on the ‘Africanism* of OL Bible. It must bo 
borne in mind that the Lat. literature of the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries which we possess is almost 
exclusively African. And so we are in danger of 
labelling with that name a typo of diction which 
may wml have prevailed throughout the Latin- 
speaking provinces of the Rom. Empire. A 
definite foundation is given to this last hypothesis 
by the fact that there are numerous points of 
contact between the OL Bible, the Campanian 
Petronius, the Church Fathers (chiefly African), 
the Jurists, Papinian, Ulpiaii, and Paulus, and the 
Lat. Inscriptions of Africa, t And the dialect of 
the Spanish and Galilean Lat. writers, so far as 
we possess it, cannot be separated by any well- 
marked boundaries from tnat of Africa. § In 
short, the current investigation of Late-Latin is 
more and more tending to reduce the so-called 
‘ Africanisms,* and to establish a wider basis for 
their occurrence.il 

Perhaps it is possible to obtain some light on the 
origin of the Lat. Bible from a different direction. 
What other texts are usually found in its company? 
The answer is not far to seek. A glance at the 
apparatus criticus of any of the larger edd. of NT 
snows us an almost constant grouping of the OL 
MSS with D (Cod. Bezjc), some other Gr.-Lat MSS, 
and the Syr. VSS. That is to say, the OL MSS 
form an important branch of the authorities for 
the 80 -callcQ ‘ Western’ text of NT.H 

Now Hort, whose authority is unrivalled on a 
question of this kind, in speaking of the term 
‘ Western,* says; ** * It has become evident that 
readings of this class were current in ancient times 
in the East os well as the West, and probably to a 
great extent originated there. On trie whole, we 
are disposed to suspect that the “ Western ** text 
took Its rise in North-Western Syria or Asia 

• Sea m oonolse lummary of evidence for the prevalence of 
Greek at Rome In Sfinday and Ileadlam's Romans, pp. Hl-liv. 
A moeterly and convincing discussion of this subject in Casparl, 
Qusllsn sur Cfssch, des Tatjsymbols, Bd. iU. Qeo esp. pp. 
28S-288, 808 IT. 

t See Sanday, Aeadsmy, May 11, 1889, who quotes Maunde 
Thompson in favour of Italy. Corssen, OGA, i8v'<9,1. p. 315, 
thinks it derives its origin from the ‘ hohen Norden.’ 

I See KUbler, Archiv, rlil. 2, p. 202. Thielmann, ib. vili. 
2. p. 285 tl, (import, parallels with youn^fer Seneca and Oolum* 
ella, both of S^nish origin). 

f See Sittl, Bursion-Muller's Jahresberteht, Ixviii. p. 246. Of. 
Note by Mommsen, Provinces of Rom. Emp. (Enjf. tr.) II. 343 ff. 

K See Situ, IHs lokalen Versehiedenheiten der lat. Sprache, 

& 146 ft. OL SibL Tsosts, U. Addenda, p. 139. Kroll, Rkein. 
us. 111. 5a»-690. 

•I See art NT Tm. 

^ InSrodisetion, p. 106. 


Minor, and that it was soon carried to Rome, and 
thence spread in different directions to N. Africa 
and most of the countries of Europe.* Already 
E. Ranke (Par Palimpsestorum Wh'ceburgens, p. 
432), in discussing the origin of the Wurzburg 
Palimpsest of OT, had concluded from the use of the 
word ‘legati* for (Gn 36^® ef a/.) that its 

birthplace was to be sought in one of the Imperial 

rovincea which were governed by ‘ legati.’* Now 

yria is virtually the only one of those which 
could well satisfy the requirements of the case. 
But this assumption has some valid reasons in its 
favour. It is an undoubted fact that here and 
there throughout OT the OL agrees in a remark- 
aide way with the Luc. recension of the LXX, a 
recension intimately connected with Antioch in 
Syria.t Of course this recension 'was much later 
than the origin of the OL, but one of the marked 
elements in Lucian’s text is also present here and 
there in the OL. KaulenJ also had pointed out 
that the trs. of the OL seemed to have an accurate 
knowledge of Heb. or Aramaic. This would most 
easily be accounted for by assuming them to be 
situated either in or near or in intimate connexion 
with the Rom. province of Syria, which included 
Palestine. But, further, there is the extraonlinary 
agreement, even in rare and isolated rea<lings, of 
the early Syr. VSS with the OL.§ Accordingly, 
putting those various threads of evidence together, 
we had been led to the hypothesis that in Syria, 
and probably at Antioch, a most important re¬ 
ligious and theological centre, we must lools. for 
the home of the original Lat. Version as well as of 
the ‘Western’ text. Since coming to this con¬ 
clusion, we find that the same theory is supported 
by most powerful arguments in a brilliant review 
of Rendel Harris’s Study of Cod. liezes in the 
Guardian of May 18 and 25, 1892, by Sanday.H 
Lot us give the briefest summary oi his main 
conclusions. 

In order to explain the relations of the OL MSS 
among themselves and to tlio Syriac VSS,If ho 
believes that the starting-point must have been 
not a single MS bilingual ** or other but a workshop 
of MSS-—that at the very threshold of tlie Lat. 
VSS there must have been several MSS copied in 
near proximity to each other, and affected by allied, 
but yet different, Gr. texts. He then asks in 
what class the version was likely to arise, and 
finds the answer in the ‘ iiotarii,’ public copyists 
who had not only to do with copying but with 
translating. ' And where could this class of copy¬ 
ists congregate most thickly but in the suite of 
the governor of one of the most important pro- 

*Thia fact is also noted in an article in the Guardian, 
May 26, 1892, by Prof. Sanday. 

t See Oerinni, Le recensioni dei LXX e la versions latina 
delta /tala (Nota . . . letta al R. Istituto Ix)mbardo . . . 18th 
Feb. 1886), esp. pp. 4-6. 

X Gesch. der Vulg. p. 140 ft. 

§ Surely this cannot be accounted for on the supposition of 
Zahn (Getich. des Canons, i. p. 422), that NT was a gift brought 
by TaUan to his fellow-countrymen from Rome. It is difficult 
to Imagine that the Christians of Syria, so long the very centre 
of diffusion for the Faith, bod to dej^nd on a chance occurrence 
for their version of the Sc^tures, although, at the same time, 
the intimate connexion of Tatian with the earliest stages of the 
Syrian Bible cannot be doubted. 

II K. H. Chose cornea to the some conclusion r^rding the 
birthplace of the ‘Western’ text from a totally different point 
of view, namely, the attempt to prove that behind the * Western * 
text there existed certain Qr-Syr. bilingual MSS, in which the 
Syr. exercised a powerful Influence on the Greek. In summing 
up, he also quotes the review above mentioned in support of his 
conclusions. See Syriac Element in Cud. Bezes, pp. 182-149; 
Syro-Lat. Text of Gospels, pp. 138-142. The arguments ho 
brings forward do not depend on the validity of bis general 
theory. 

^ Guardian, May 26.1892, p. 787. 

This is the theory of Rondel Harris, Cod. Beta, p. 226 tq. 
Resch believes that the archetype of Ood. Bez., Syr., and OL 
was a redaction of the ecclesiastical Gospel-Oanon made about 
A.D. 140. See * Aussercononisohe Parollel-Texte,’ T.U.U.X. 1, 
esp. pp. 36, 47. 
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vinces?* Valuable evidence is adduced to show 
that the OL was the work of some one possessing 
a special acquaintance with the administrative 
arrangements of Palestine.* Further, it is pointed 
out that the author or authors of the ‘ Western * text 
had a knowledge of Heb. and Aramaic. And finally, 
the numerous interpolations which appear in this 
text, as derived either from oral tradition or from 
some early fra^entaiy written source, could have 
no more probable birthplace than the province of 
Syria. As to the relations of the Syr, VS, Sunday 
thinks that it * took its rise in the very midst of 
the development of the Lat. Version.* Of course 
this is only theory; but a theory which seems 
adequate to account for the phenomena in question 
is the only basis on which successful investigation 
can be reared. 

We come, however, to actual facta when we 
make inquiry as to the first certain traces of the 
OL Version. How far back can it bo traced ? Wo 
can speak with absolute certainty of Cyprian. 
His works (especially the Testimonia) abound in 
biblical quotations. What is of greater import¬ 
ance, Cyp. usually [perhaps always] adheres to one 

articular typo of text. This provides us with a 

xcd date and a standard. We can affirm that in 
the year 260 A.D. a Lat. tr“ of the Bible, whoso 
characteristics we are able to determine, circulated 
at Carthage. But this is virtually identical with 
the OL Version of the Gospp. preserved in Cod. /c, 
with Cod. h of Acts, a text used by Aug. in the 
Acta cum Felice Manichceo and Contra Epist, 
Munich., and that of the Comment, on the Apoca- \ 
lyme by Primasius.f It stands also in a close 
relation with Cod. e, though a certain distance 
separates them.t It is found in the biblical 
quotations of Lactantius, Firmicus Maternus, Op- 
tatua, Cominodian, Auctor libri de Promissioni- 
bjis, and, to a certain extent, Lucifer.§ These facts 
may quite reasonably suggest that in Cyprian’s time 
there was some omcial, ecclesiastical recognition 
of a particular typo of text.ll But is it possible to 
go behind the days of Cyprian ? Certainly, in the I 
earlier Father, Tertuflian, whom Cyp. called j 
* mapster,’1f there are some expressions bearing | 
on this point which have to be reckoned with. i 

Adv. Marc. v. 4 (Gal 42 ^); H®c sunt enlra duo testaraenta, 
siue, *du» ostensiones,' slcut inuenitnus interpretatum. C. \ 
Prax, b: Ideoque Jam In usu est nostrorum, per aimplicitatem 
interpretationis, ‘sermonom’ dicere In primordio apud deum ; 
(uisse cum makis ^rationem' competat antiquiorem haberi. I 
De Monog. 11: sciomus plane non sic esse in Qraoco authcntico, 
quomodo in usum exiit per duaruni syilabarum, aut callidam 
aut sinipUcem eueruonetn: ‘si autem dormierit uir ejua' 
(1 Oo 732). j,dv. Marc. iv. 1: 'alterius Instrument! uel quod 
mafidi usul est dicere testament!.' 

These passages seem to show clearly that some 
definite usage already existed ; that there was 
already some standard of tr“ to follow. But there 
is more marked evidence than this. E.g. Gal 3*® 
is thus quoted by Tert.** {Adv. Marc. v. 3): * Omnes 
enim filii estis hdei.* Here, plainly, *fidei * must be 
a variant of the Lat. * dei * and not of Greek 6eo0. 
Tert. had a Lat. text before him, and evidently he 

• Guardian, May 26,1892, p. 787. 

t See Sanday in OL Bibl. Text*, ii. pp. xUi-cxxylli; Oorssen, 
Der Cyp. Teat der Acta Apost., Berlin, 1892. It is of interest to 
note that the text nearest to 1! of Acts is the margin of the 
Philox. Syr., which has a most intimate relation with the OL. 
On the text of the Teeiirnonia, which is a most important ques¬ 
tion for the OL Venion, see Sanday, op. cit. p. 42 ff., and 
Appendix 11. p. Also his essay in Stud. Bibl. ill. *The 

Cheltenham List,* eta Dombart, ZwTh. 1879. p. 879 ff. 

X Cod. e, which haa certainly an * African ' oase, has suffered 
from the intrusion of other elements. See Sanday, loe. cit. 

I Mr. F. 0. Burkitt. however, who has kindly read this article 
in proof, holds that tns biblical quotations in these writers are 
•olely from the T^timonia. 

II See Watson's remarks on Cyprian's low estimate of the OL 
Version, to which, nevertheless, he rigidly adhered. This 
suggMts that the text he used had some official sanction. 
Stud. Bibl. iv. pp. 194-195. 

II ffieron. de Vir. tiluetr. 68. 

^ See Zimmer, SK, 1889,11. p. 889. 


had not compared it with the Gr. original. Now 
Tert.’s quotations from the Bible are numerous. 
What can be said of tlieir relation to tlie Bible of 
Cyp. ? The most rapid survey of Tert.’s quotations 
puts us on our guard against hasty inferences. 
For his method of quoting is most fickle. * Often his 
words are a mere paraimrase ; often a more or less 
distinct reminiscence of the text; while constantly 
the same passage is cited in the most varying 
forms. The general impression which his biblical 
extracts leave is that 01 a tr“ which he uses, but 
does not regard as in any sense authoritative: 
which, perhaps, has only been for a short time 
known in Africa and is only gradually coming into 
use. This would find an adequate explanation if 
official sanction only ratified the version eitlier a 
little before or in tne days of Cyp. And yet the 
existence of such a tr“ is almost necessary to 
explain the richness and fulness of Tert.’s tneo- 
logical vocabulary. We have endeavoured to make 
a somewhat full collation of Tert.’s quotations 
with those in the Testimonia of Cyp.,fusing mainly 
that part of Tert.’s works whicn has appeared in 
the Vienna Corjms of the Latin Fathers (vol. xx. 
pars 1), cd. A. Kciffersclieid and G. Wissowa, and 
in addition Kdnsch’s Das NT Tertullinn's. The 
results are rather vague and confusing. Evidently, 
in the EpP- Tert. and Cyp. use the same Lat. text. 
For the Gospp. the case is difl’erent. There is, 
indeed, a frequent agreement of Tert. with Cyp. 
and k, and, again, a frequent disagreement. In 
the latter instance, Tert. coincides pretty often 
with a, b against Cyp., k.X In OT Tert. has some 
important points of contact with Cyp.’a text of 
Psalms. As regards the Pent, and tne Prophetic 
books, it is not easy to speak definitely. In the 
former (in which the ran^e of our coflation has 
been ve^ narrow), the dillerences seem mostly to 
consist in the use of synonyms. In the latter, the 
quotations come fairly close to each other, except 
in Dn, where Tert. uses the LXX, while Cyp. 
usually follows Theodotion.§ 

Even before a thorough investigation of the 
subject had been made, Hort, with his wonted 
grasp and insight, had undertaken a classification 
of the extant NT documents. The earliest group 
he named African, consisting of texts which 
agreed, on the whole, with the quotations of Tert. 
and Cyp. To this he assipis k, e, and h of Ac and 
Apoc. The second class he designates European, 
to embrace a type of text which may bo either a 
revision of the ‘African* or a separate tr“, but 
which circulated at all events m North Italy 
and the West of Europe generally. Under this 
heading he would probably place a, aj* h, c, h, 
i, n, r, and p of Gospels; g, g^, and 5 of Ac; 
perhaps /’of Ja and g of Apoc. The third family 
he names ‘Italian,* The name is derived from 
the famous passage of Aug. {de Doct. Christ, ii. 15), 
in which he recommends a tr® (interpretatio), 
which he calls ^Jtala,^ and which is presumably the 
text which he usually follows. Now this is found 
oftenII to be a revision of the ‘European* text. 

♦ An excellent example is his citation of 1 Oo 1647, which 
appears in three of lus separate treatises in three distinct 
forms. One of these Is identical with Oyprian’s text. 

t Vol. iii. of CSEL, cd. Hartel. The Vxenna Corpus furnishes 
by far the most trustworthv texts for the Lat. Fathers, and 
has been used for this article where available. But see on the 
text of the Tetiinwnia In Hartel’s ed. the references under 
n. f in preceding column. 

t Perhaps Tert. may have become acquainted with a * Euro¬ 
pean ’ form of text at Borne. 

I For a full discussion of this last point, see F. 0. Burkitt, 
Old Latin and I tala, p. 18 sq. Oorssen, Zwei neue Fragmente 
d. Weing, Prepheten-MS, Berlin, 1899, pp. 45-47, believes that 
not only did Tert. use various texts, but texts which already 
had mixed elements. 

I Not always. The Bible of Aug. Is a most variable quantity. 
See Oorssen, Der Cyp. Text, eto. p. 26; Zycha, CSEL, voL xxviiL 
seo. 8, pars 8, pp. v-viL 
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To this class he refers / and q of Gospels; q (?), 
r, rj, r, of the Epp. This enumeration omits many 
of the texts given in our list, some of which he 
hesitates to classify, while others, such as the Lat. 
texts of the bilingual MSS (Cod. Beza;, Claromont. 
etc. etc.), he does not regard as strict evidence for 
OL Bible.* Let us brielly examine this classilica- 
tion in the light of recent investigations. As we 
have already seen, the earliest traces of the OL 
Bible are found in Africa. Perhaps the tr“ came 
there by way of Rome, whoso connexion with 
Africa and Carthage at this time was as intimate 
as can be conceived.t Perhaps it travelled west¬ 
ward through Upper Egvpt. Indeed, certain 
phenomena bearing upon the underlying Gr. text 
might seem to favour this hypothesis, notably a 
remarkable affinity here and there in OT with the 
recension of llesychius, and in both OT and NT with 
Cod. Alex.J In any case we are quite justified in 
giving the name ^African' to the group of texts 
mentioned above in connexion with Cyp., although 
this makes no assumption as to their origin.§ It 
is at this point that we enter on more uncertain 
ground. Are the ‘ European * texts a separate 
family from the ‘African*? We believe that 
Sanday’s suggestion quoted above, that a ‘ work¬ 
shop ’ of MSb existed at the origin of the OL, is the 
most adequate yet put forwara to account for the 
facts. For this is very much the impression made 
on an unbiassed mind. There are, assuredly, 
marked diflerences between the ‘ African * and 
‘European’ texts, but they are not separated by 
any hard-and-fast lines. 'J’nere are points at which 
they shade of! into each other. Perliaps it may be 
allowable to regard a|l (in Matthew, at least) as 
a connecting link between the ‘African’ and 
‘ European ’ famili(*s. A credible tradition associ¬ 
ates it with Eusebius, Bp. of Vercclli, situated 
between Milan and Turin, a part of Italy to which 
Gr. inflirence liad not, in any powerful degree, 
extended, and where a Lat. Bible wouhl be early 
reejuired. Here, in Italy, it would be quite natural 
that many of the roughnesses of the original tr“ 
should be toned down, and that is, indeed, the 
character of ‘ European ’ in so far as it may 
be distinguished from ‘African’ Latin.11 The 
vividness of the latter gives place to a certain 
insipidity ; there is a less bold use of compound 
expressions; some words have a largo extension 
given to their meaning; there is a more normal 
use of the commoner parts of speech, such as 
prepositions and pronouns. Accordingly, the so- 
called ‘ African ’ elements in a may be merely the 
more marl- od traces left of the original tr“ or of 
one type of it. From a careful collation of the 
readings of the Lat. tr“ of Irenteus** with the 
leading MS authorities,ft while Iren. Lat. stands 
constantly alone, there seems to be a more than 
accidental connexion between his text and tliat of 

* See, for Hort’s claasification, Westcott and Uort’s Nl\ ii. 
pp. 78-S4. 

t See CttSpari, Quellcn z. Oesch. d. Taufsymbolz, iii. p. 460 ff. 

! : Perhaps this aitlnity is better explained by later revision. 

' It ought here to bo noticed that P. Thielniann assigns to 
B class, and \\ith good reason, the Lat. trn of Wis and Sir. 
See Arehiv, viil. 2, p. 236 ff. ; 4, p. 601 ff. 

II Including a,, it is interesting to find that the quotations 
of Novatiann&vo n close resemblance to a. He was schismatic 
Bishop at Home, and a contemporary of Oyprian. See Burkitt, 
Old Lat. etc. p. 16. 

H See Thielmann, Arehiv^ lx, 2, p. 247 ff. 

** Surely there is a great deal of evidence for the earlier date 
of the Lat. tr« of Iren. See Ilarnack, Altchn'ntl. Literatur, 
vol. i. p. 267, il. p. 667. Lipsius, Diet, of Christian Biog. ii. p. 
266. Hassuet's Dissertatio, ii. § 63, as reprinted by Stieren, 
Iren. 0pp. Tom. il. pp. 230 233. 

ft This was made possible bv means of the full conspectus of 
variants printed in Novum Testamentum S. Irenan, ed. by 
Sanday, and in course of ])ublication by the Clarendon Press. 
Through Mr. 0. H. Turner’s great kindness, and the courtesy of 
the Clarendon Press, the writer has seen the proofs for the four 
Oospp. 1 


a.* Perhaps (Lat. of Cod. Beza) is not far 
removed from this stage in the history of the text, 
and it is not improoable that Cod. Beza was 
written in Lyons where Irenseus was bishop. It 
should also oe borne in mind that Irenseus, a 
native of Asia Minor, was in closest connexion 
with the East. And, as bearing upon this, the sug¬ 
gestion of Prof. Armitage Robinson must be noted, 
that already, in A.D. 177, a Lat. VS of the Bible 
was known to the narrator of the story of the 
martyrdoms at Vienne and Lyons, t These facts 
seem to hint at a connexion between the earliest 
branch of the ‘ European ’ family and the South of 
Gaul.§ A remarkable clue to the whole history of 
the version, as well as this special point, would 
be furnished if Blass* || theory of a aouble recen¬ 
sion of Luke’s writings were made good. The 
rough draft first made by Luke is seen, he holds, 
in tlie Cod. Beza especituly and its allied docu¬ 
ments. The second and more polished copy is the 
received text. But Luke has always been closely 
associated with Antioch. This would therefore 
be another line of evidence pointing to the birth¬ 
place of the version. 

The most representative text of the ‘ European ’ 
group is the Verona MS which seems to have a 
close affinity with all the other members of this 
family.lf And yet here again wo are reminded of 
the danger of snarply distinguished groups. For 
in some parts of 6 tlierc are, possibly, signs of the 
‘ Italian ^revision already to be found,** while some 
markedly ‘ African ’ phenomena also reveal them¬ 
selves, ft An important subdivision of this group 
is that embraced by rtt and ;?.§§ They seem to 
contain a specially Irish or nritish form of text 
which appears repeatedly in various Vulg. MSS.IMI 
They often agree with the nuotations of Fastidius 
and Gild as. And this goes far to suggest a British 
recension of the OL.1I11 It is quite natural that this 
British tyj^ of text should have intimate relations 
with the ‘European ’ family, seeing that there was 
an established line of communication between 
Ireland especially and monasteries such as Bobbio 
and St. Gall in the North of Italy and Switzer¬ 
land. Perhaps there is a hint to be gained in this 
direction bearing upon the whole history of the 
version. It is possible that every region of 
importance, ecclesiastically, may have had its own 
recension.*** There are certainly traces of this in 
Spain also. And an imiiortant contribution to its 
history is made by the biblical quotations of 
Priscillian, whose works have been lately dis¬ 
covered by Dr. G. Schepss, and edited by him in 

* There is a distinctly isolated element in Irenmus. Is this 
specially ‘Gallic’? 

t See Rendel Harris, Cod. Bezee, p. 160 ff. 

t See Passion of S. Perpetiva^ pp. 97-100. 

§ Perhaps there may have been oven a ‘ Galilean' recension of 
the trn. The evidence for this is considerably augmented by 
biblical quotations from recently discovered De MysterUs of 
Hilary and Perogrinatio. See Bernard, Proc. of Boyal Irish 
Acad. 8rd ser. vol. ii. No. 2, p. 166 ff. 

II See references under Cod. Bezoe in list of MSS. But Bluss 
himself would assign the origin of the ‘ Western' text to Rome. 
See A eta Apost. sec. formam Jiomanam, 1896, p. 7. 

Perhaps its most intimate connexion is witn g and t. 

** See OL Texts, ii. Append. III. p. 136. 

ft Jb. Addenda, p. 139. 

11 In the European group, r is said to stand closest to h. From 
collations we have made, it has certainly a great resemblance to b. 

}§ See OL Bibl. Texts, il. pp. 206-212. Points of contact are 
shown between p and d. 

illi Many readings in the Book of Mulling recall Cod. r. See 
H. J. Lawlor, Book of Mailing, Edin. 1897, esp. pp. 65-^3, 134, 
144. Most thorough discussion of affinities of Irish OL text! 
Concludes that Irish VS was prob, not indigenous. The VS on 
which it was founded, and from which its African, Italian, and 
d elements are derived, may have come from the region wh. 
gave birth to h. Another distinctively Irish text In B^k of 
Armagh, which seems to have a definite relation to the Spanish 
texts. See Berger, Hist, de la VxUg. pp. 34 ff. 32 ff. 

Iflf See especially the most important. Append. G In Haddon 
and Stubbs’ Counexls, etc. vol. i. pp. 170-198. 

*** See Wordsworth, Academy, Nov. 13,1869. 
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vol. xviii. of CSEL, Those quotations, indeed, 
bear a great resemblance to the ‘ Late-African * 
group, which will be glanced at immediately, but 
they present special points of affinity with epical 
Span&h MSS, especially those of Leon.* Of the 
other ‘European’ texts, g and of Ac agree 
remarkably with that found in the numerous 
quotations of Lucifer, Bp. of Cagliari t (in Sardinia). 
ff oi St. James 4: appears also to be of this family, 
although there is probably an African colouring 
in its text. It is of importance to notice that 
‘ European ’ texts were those most commonly used 
in Gaul. For this the chief witness is Hilary, 
Bp. of Poitiers. 

There is a less marked distinction between the 
‘ European ’ and ‘ Italian ’ groy3s than between the 
former and the * African.’ For, admittedly, the 

* Italian ’ is a revision of the ‘ European.^ We 
have already referred to the derivation of the name 
from Aug.’s celebrated dictum, de Doct. Chris, ii. 
15 : in ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala ceteris 
preeferatur, nam est veroorum tonacior cum per- 
spicuitate sententiso. A keen discussion lias 
centred round the expression ‘Itala.’ Bentley 
went the length of proposing to read ‘ ilia . . . 
qufle’for‘Itala . . . nani.’ This proposal has been 
revived by Corssen,§ who seeks to show that it fits 
in with the context. But this is merely to cut the 
knot. We cannot help believing that the true 
solution is that suggested by an adinirablo article 
in the Theolog. Review for 1874 by Kenriek, who 
proves beyond doubt that Northern Italy by the 
end of the 3rd cent, was regularly known under 
the name ‘ Italia.’|| But this was the very region 
in which Aug. had lirst become acquainted with 
the Scrijitures. And the quotations of Ambrose, 
his teacher and guide, agree witli this ‘Italian’ 
type of text. Is it not, at least, probable that this 
revision was made in N. Italy, and so naturally 
became known to Augustine ? il 

Burkitt has recently essayed to prove that Aug. 
here means nothing else than the Vulg. of Jerome.** 
His main argument is the Gospel quotations in the 
De Consensu Evangelistarum and a passage in the 
Contra Felicem. It cannot be doubted that the 
text of the Gospp. in the former stands in closest 
agreement with the Vulg. ; while the latter also 
appears to be Jerome’s revision, though it stands 
side by side with an ‘ African ’ text of Acts. Yet 
it must be remembered that, in the Gospels, texts 
like/and \ are in close agreement with the Vulg., 
and there would always be the tendency to correct 
Aug.’s text according to Vulg. readings. This 
latter hypothesis would quite account for the 
phenomena in Contra Felicem. But, even supposing 
Aug. did (as he quite well may have done) use the 
Vulg. in this treatise, how can this be used to prove 
that ho designates it by the name ‘ Itala ’ in the 
celebrated passage quoted ? Surely the data are 
insufficient to justify so wide a generalization.ft 

* See Berger, Hist, de la Vulff, pp. 8 ff. (esp. pp. 27-28). 
The Frag, of Sir, lately publishcKi by Douaia, belongs to the 
Spanish family, and Berger’s Perpignan Frag, of Acts has 
apparently a connexion with the Spanish text. It is of some 
Importance to And that the poet Juvencus, prob. a Spaniard by 
birth, is nearest, in his biblical text, to a and h. 

f When Lucifer has an ‘African ’ text, he is usually quoting 
directly the works of Cyprian. 

X In this Ep, the remarkable resemblance between the 

* Speculum ’ (rrt) and Priscillian is very clear. 

I Jahrbiicherf. prot. Theol. 1881, pp. 610-512. 

R See pp. 820-328. 51 See Ceriani, Kendiconti, etc. 1886, pp. 4,6. 

** Ola-Latin and ItalUy pp. 66-66. The suggestion had been 
previously made by Reuss in the 2 and 3 edd. of his Uistory of the 
FTt that the * Itala' of Aug. might be Jerome's flrst trn of the 
Bible from the LXX. See also C. A. Breyther, Due, de vi, qnarn 
antiq. Verse. . . . lat. in oriein evang. iv. habeant^ Merseb. 1824. 

ft would not the fact, which Burkitt adduces, that the Vulg. 
Gospels were published under the auspices of Pope Damasus, 
have su^estod, almost inevitably, the epithet ‘ Romana ’ ? But 
so weighty an authority as Berger is inclined to believe that 
the solution of the question may be found in the direction 


This ‘ Italian ’ revision has regard both to read¬ 
ings and renderings. It is an attempt to soften the 
harsher Lat. tr“*, while, at the same time, the Lat. 
text is corrected according to a non-Western and 
late group of Gr. MSS.* 

The leading representative is/. 7 is also usually 
assigned to this family; but, as Mr. White f has 
shown, ‘ if it be Italian in its readings, it is 
European in its renderings.’ Indeed q shows a 
mixture of various elements,^ having close relations 
to 6 , /, and a. The other most important 
representative of this group is to bo found in the 
Freisingen Fragg. of the Epistles.§ These exhibit 
a remarkable resemblance to the quotations of 
Aug. and Capreolus, Bp. of Carthago. Perhaps we 
ought to mention here an interesting type of text 
found chiefly in the Catholic Epp. It is the Late- 
African of the epoch of the Vandal supremacy.il 
It is found in h or Cabh. Epp. ; apparently in 1 J 5f 
of the Freisingen Fragg., and in Fulgentius, Bp. of 
limspe. It was probably derived from the ‘ Italian ’ 
type, but greatly rnoililied by its transference to 
Africa. The important text of the ‘Speculum’(m) 
probably belongs to this group,** and, though not 
entirely of the same type, we may assign to it the 
Fleury Apocalypse (A). Berger w’ould place the 
text of Priscillian as the transition between the 
‘ Italian ’ family and this ‘ Late-African ’ group. 

There still remains a large number of texts which 
have not been classilied. 'J’hese are the Gr.-Lat. 
MSS, in which the Gr. text must, of course, have 
had a powerful influence u])on the Latin.tt Tliere 
is Cod. Colbertinus (c), a MS of Languedoc, which 
has ‘African,’ ‘European,’ and Vulg. elements. 
7 , tX seems to be distinctly ‘ European ’ in St. 
Matthew, although ‘Italian’ and, at times, Vulg. 
readings appear. I has apparently a Vulg. base 
with numerous OL readings intermixed.§§ The Lat. 
interlinear version of Cod. Sangallensis (5) is shown 
to contain, at least, a very important OL element, 
which sometimes goes back to the earlier stages of 
the ‘ European ’ text.lH! The latest OL text of Acts 
discovered by Berger in a MS of Perpignan occupies 
‘ a central position in the midst of the various re¬ 
censions.’ 5 n[ It seems to have a Spanish colouring, 
but yet to belong to the same general family as the 
Gigas ( 7 ), s (Boob. Frag.), the Frag, in the liosas 

indicated by Burkitt. See Bulletin Critique^ Sept. 6, 1890. So 
also Zahn in Theolog. Lit.-Bl. xvii. No. 31, and Coresen, Bericht 
uber du latein. Bibelilbereetzungen, p. 6. 

* ‘The “ Western” MSS DO (in the Epp.) are usually found on 
the side of those readings which the “Italian” MSS have 
rejected.' See Zimmer, SK^ 1889, ii. p. 354. 
t OL Bibl. Texts, iii. p. xxi. f * Ein sehr buntes Dinjf' (Corssen) 
§ Perhaps this text had an ofAuial sanction, as is assumed with 
reason for the version of Oyprian. 

II See Berger, Le Palimpeeste de Fleury, pp. 1.5-18. 

^ This text seems almost identical with the ‘ Speculum.' 

** But see an import, article in Claesical Review, iv. pp. 414- 
417, by Sanday, in which he suggests that ‘ the Speculum was 
put together somewhere In the circle in which Priscillian moved, 
and from a copy of the Bible which, if not exactly his, was yet 
closely related to it' (p. 410). This is certainly \}oruo out by a 
comparison of OT passages in Priscill. and the 'Speculum.' 

tt But is not llort’s estimate of the value of the Lat. texts too 
low ?(/ntrotiucfton, p. 82). There is a very close agreement in the 
Epp. between the Lat. of Cod. Clarom. and Cod. Boerner. and the 
uotations in Victorinus and Ambrosiaster. On the basis of this, 
immer has made out, at least, a strong case for three tyT[>e8 ol 
text in the Epp. (1) ‘Princeps’^text found in Tert. and Cyp. 
(2) ‘ Communis ’=text of Clarom.—Boom.—VIctorin.—Ambros***’, 
being a revision of ^1), with closer adherence to Gr. original. (.*1) 
Bible of Aug., Freis., and Gbttw^ Fragg. A typical example 
of the ‘ Italian ’ revision. See Sk, 1889, li. p. 831 f. Also, Der 
Oalater-Bri^ im alt. latein. Text, Koni^berg, 1887. 

it Thus, e.g., in Mt 2, a minute collation of authorities shows 
that ab q respectively are closer to than to each other or 
any of the remaining Lat. authorities. 

55 ['Vulg. in Mt and Mk, OL in Lk, mixed (but chiefly Vulg.) 
In Jn '—Burkitt]. 
nil See Harris, Cod. Sangall.p. 19. 

See Berger, Un ancien texte Latin, pp. 11-18. He asks 
whether in Acts there is any distinction between ‘ European ' 
and 'Italian' texts. We are inclined to think that the same 
question might be relevant as regards the Pauline Epp. 
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Bible,* and Cod. e (Laudianus) of ‘Acts,* i,e. to the 
‘ European * group. 

For NT authorities, Hort*s learning and judg¬ 
ment have laid a sound basis of classification. In 
the case of OT MSS such a grouping does not yet 
exist. And any attempt at furnishing principles 
of genealogical relationship seems beset on every 
side with no ordinary dilficulties. The reasons are 

S lain. Only in rare instances have we a variety of 
ocuments covering the same ground. Even when 
this is the case, their fragmentary nature renders 
it unsafe or impossible to generalize. In OT the 
quotations of the Fathers are, as a rule, specially 
pe^lexing, because, by this time, the text of the 
LXa had reached an almost hopeless state of con¬ 
fusion. It is only when a thorough examination of 
the principal cursives of the LXX has been made 
that order can be brought into the chaos. We do 
not propose, therefore, to attemnt a classification. 
All we can do is to give the results of a more or less 
minute comparison of the loading witnesses for 
OT. Let us follow the order in tne list of MSS 
above. 

Hexateuch, —We have here our best opportunity 
for comparing various texts, as there are four 
authorities which cover, to a great extent, the same 
ground. These are Cod. Lugdunensis, Cod. Wirce- 
burg.. Cod. Monacens., ana the Fragg. of Cod. 
Ottobon. A comparison of the four texts reveals, 
at first sight, some strange phenomena. In Gn 
there is a close agreement between Cod. Ottob. and 
Cod. Lugd. In Exy Cod. Lugd. and Cod. Wirceb. 
apparently belong to the same tr., while the 
Munich MS seems to stand by itself. Cod. Ottob., 
which appears to have suffered grievously by cor¬ 
ruption, has a possible resemblance to the two first- 
named MSS. In Lv there is a good deal of varia¬ 
tion between the three chief texts (Ottob. not 
extant). In Nu and Dt we find that Cod. Lugd. 
and Cod. Monac. have, without question, the same 
source, while the relation to them of Cod. Wirceb, is 
difficult to determine. Wlien we compare patristic 
quotations with the texts, it is striking to dis¬ 
cover that those of Lucifer have a remarkable re¬ 
semblance both to Cod. Lugd. and to Cod. Wirceb. 
What can be said of such complex results ? Wo 
believe the solution lies in taking into account the 
underlying Gr. text. Accepting the classifications 
made by Ceriani t and Lagardet in reference to the 
Lucianic, Hesychian, and Palestinian recensions of 
the LXX, we find phenomena such as the following. 
In a section of Gn in which we have compared Coa. 
Wirceb. with the chief Gr. authorities, the result 
shows vhe most extraordinary mixture. On the 
whole. Cod. Wirceb. comes closest to the ‘ Cotton * 
Genesis (D), but the Bodleian E also finds a place. 
There are distinct traces, in addition, of ‘ Lucianic* 
readings, and the Pol. recension is not wanting. 
A similar collocation in Ex confirms the mingling of 
elements in the text. Here, Cod. Wirceb. shows 
an intimate relation with AF and Hesychius, but 
there is also a Lucianic strain throughout. Follow¬ 
ing the same method with Cod. Lugd. in Xv, we 
reach a like result. From the definite facts already 
stoted, and the total impression loft by repeated 
comparison of texts, we are led to believe that in 
this fi^up of writings the extant documents 
probably go back to an original tr“ of which they 
are recensions. Only, the extraordinary variety of 
luXE. texts prevalent in the age when the MSS were 
transcribed caused an unusual amount of correction 
and mixture of readings in the various documents. § 
• Sea Bermr, Hut. de la Vulg. pp. 24, 25. 
t Saa A. M. Oeriani, JA rtcenn. dei LXX € la vert. lat. detta 
Itala (Rendloonti du R. latituto Lombardo, Feb. IS, 1886), and 
the numerous references to his other works given there. 

X See Lagard^ Ankilndigung einer neuen Auag. der griech. 
tfberuU. M At, Odttlng. 1882, esp. pp. 25-30. Also his Libr, 
Vet. Tut. Canonic. Pars Prior, Dotting. 1883, pp. lll-xvi. 

I See Wellhausen, Bleak’s Evnleii. in da$ AT*, pp. 68(>-0W. 


This is quite sufficient to account for the manifold 
differences. And it is to be observed that some 
portions suffered from this process far more severely 
than others. Probably, we might not be wrong in 
placing the above-mentioned MSS parallel to the 
later ‘European* texts* of NT, if not to the 
‘ Italian.* They have something in common both 
with the quotations in Ambrose and those of the 
‘Si^eculum * (m). The Fragg. of (yn pub. by Cony- 
be:ire come closest to Cod. Lugd. and S. Ambrose. 

Historical Books. —According to our list, these 
consist of Ruth, Fragg. of Samuel and Kings, and 
Esther. Apparently, the text of Ru, which is 
‘ Spanish,’ agrees almost exactly with the quota¬ 
tions of Ambrose, and so may be designated 
‘ Italian.* t The Fragg. of Samuel and Kings, 
while having their origin in different countries, 
are linked together in various ways. They all 
seem to have an intimate connexion with the re¬ 
cension of Lucian,t while they have the closest 
resemblance to the quotations of Lucifer, Ambrose, 
and Claudius of Turin. Accordingly, they may be 
classed, perhaps, as early ‘ Italian.* § In Est much 
confusion is found among the extant texts, perhaps 
arising from the fact that only a ‘ r^sum^,* as 
Berger calls it, and not a complete version, existed 
in the OL Bible. We have compared Sabatier’s 
text, which is from a Corbey MS No. 7 (at Paris), 
with that of the Munich MS pub. by Belsheim, the 
Vallicellian text (in Sabatier), and the extracts 
given by Berger from a Lyons MS. Probably, 
this last is the best. it resembles closely 
the Vallicellian text and that of Belsh. (which 
appear to us to be almost identical), while the 
(Jorb. text in Sabat., owing to mutilations and 
corruptions,}! seems a long way inferior to all the 
others. Here, again, we may perhaps go the length 
of saying that one tr“ seems to lie at the foundation, 
but it has undergone much revision and corruption 
from a comparison with Gr. texts which had neon 
subject to an exceptional amount of mixture. 
From an almost entire lack of quotations in the 
Fathers it is impossible to attempt to localize the 
text. There are frequent traces of the ‘ Lucianic ’ 
recension. 

Foetical Books. —The extant remains of Job are 
so scanty that it is difficult to come to any con¬ 
clusion regarding the text. Apparently, the Frag, 
of Fleury, which is found both in the ‘ Speculum ’ 
and Priscillian, belongs to the earliest form of the 
Lat. VS, following the same type of Gr. text as 
Cyp. and Lucif., and therefore, perhaps, being 
entitled to the designation ‘ African.* 

According to Burkitt, M a second type of OL is 
found in the quotations of Ambrose, oased on the 
leading uncials of the LXX and in intimate con¬ 
nexion with the Greek. The Fragg. which Berger 
has pub. from the margin of the Leon Cod. also 
reveal a close attachment to the Greek (esp. Cod. 
A), and coincide most frequently with the quota¬ 
tions of Ambr. and Aug. Perhaps the two last 
types of text ought to be called ‘ Italian.* 

For a genuinmy ‘ African * text of Ps our most 
trustworthy authority is MS L. of Cyprian’s Testi- 
monia. The Verona and St. Germain Psalters 
l>oth exhibit a later type of text, although the 
former has suffered less revision. It woSd be 
rash to specify either text definitely as ‘ European * 


* Rendel Harris points out some very curious resemblances In 
spelling between Ood. d and Cod. Luvd., which go to suvgest, 
ho thinks, that both were Rhdne-vaUey MSS (Study of Cod. 
Bez. pp. 29, SOX 

t See Berger, Notice, pp. 12,18. 

i See Lagarde, Septuaginta-Studien, 1892, 1. pp. 71, 72; 
Driver, Notee on Heb. Text of Samvel, pp. Ixxvii-lxxxii; Bur¬ 
kitt, Old-Latin and Itala, p. 9. 

§ See Berger, op. dt. pp. 14,15. 

H Still more defective appears to be the Ood. Peohlanus which 
Sab. mves for the latter part of the book. OL of Bit is to be 
pub. by Thielmann. 

^ Old-lMtin, etc. pp. 8, 32-34. 
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or •Italian/ A noteworthy feature ia that the 
Verona MS shows a striKing agreement with 
Aug/s text of Ps, w’hile decided^ marked is the 
affinity between the St. Germ. Psalter and the 
quotations of Cassiodonis the Calabrian. The 
portions of the OL Psalter found in the Mozarabio 
Liturgy belong to this latter type of text.* 

Proverbs, —Here we can distinguish two recen¬ 
sions. The one is represented by Vogers Fragg., 
which agree with the quotations of Cyp. and 
Vigilius of Thapsus, having also a close resem¬ 
blance to the ‘ S^peculum.’ It may be designated 
‘African.* The other is seen in the Fragg. of 
the St. Gall MS, No. 11. These have their chief 
parallels in Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine. 
They therefore belong to the • Italian * family. 

The Fragg. of Eedesiastes and Canticles named 
in our list are of precisely the same character as 
the second recension in Proverbs. We may here 
note that for OT it seems oven more difficult than 
in the NT to draw a line between ‘ European * and 
‘ Italian * texts. Often, indeed, there appears to be 
none. 

Prophetical Boohs ,—In attempting to classify the 
extant OL texts of the Prophets, we are met, as 
in the Ilexateuch, by the difficulty of conflicting 
evidence. Fortunately, part of tno ground has 
been cleared by Burkitt m hia Rules of Tyconius, 
Much of what follows depends on his important 
investigations. The extant Fragg. of the Prophets 
plainly do not belong to the oldest stratum of the 
OL tr“. It is needful, therefore, to begin as usual 
with Cyprian; cw we have seen, Tertullian’s quota¬ 
tions are of doubtful value. Now, Burkitt has 
clearly provedf that Tyconius the l)onati8t(c. A.D. 
400) used an OL version of the Prophets (in 
Isaiah at least $) almost identical with that of Cyp., 
the only difference being a slight revision of tlie 
Latin. How does this writer stand towards our 
two chief MS authorities, the Weingarten {w) and 
Wiirzburg (A) Fragg. ? At many points he is in 
close agreement with both, but especially, perhaps 
{e.g, in Ezk), with %u. Now, a comparison of w and 
h shows so many agreements in proportion to 
differences that wo c.annot help believing that they 
are copies of the same tr“ of the Prophets, whose 
variation is accounted for by varying elements in 
the Gr. texts by which they were revised. § In A, 
e.g, in the midst of a great mixture of types, the 
liUc. strain is considerably more prominent than 
in M>.|| Accordingly, we may perhaps call h an 
‘Italian* text;1[ ite coincidences with Ambrose, and 
to a less extent with Augustine, are noteworthy. 
w is possibly an earlier revision of the same tr“.** 

♦ There seems to be a close resemblanoe in Ps between Prig- 
cillian and the ‘Speculum.’ The I^tln Psalter with Anglo- 
Saxon paraphr. pub, by Thorpe, Oxf, 1836, is almost identical 
with toe so-called ‘Roman’ Psalter of Jerome, although 
occasionally it diverges. The text of Cassiod. has also a most 
intimate connexion with Roman Psalter. 

t Rules qf Tyconius^ pp. lli-cvii. 

t It must be noted that there is a considerable difference 
between Tyconius’ text of Is and of Ezk. See important table on 
p. evi of op. eit, Burkitt suggests that perhaps there was ‘ a 
partial revision of the African Bible anterior to Oyprian,’ the 
result of which is seen in the text of Ezk in Tyo. This point has 
been already brought forward In connexion with the quotations 
of O^rian. 

I See also Oomlll, Dot Buoh d. Proph. Eteeh. p. 81 ff. But 
see Oorssen’s most important discussion of the two MSS in Zwei 
new Fragments d. Weing. Propheteji-MS, Berlin, 1809, in which 
he shows that the variation is largely due to the insertion of 
glosses in the texts. 

II May it be that the infusion of this element into OT texts 
corresponds to the ‘ Antiochene ’ revision of NT ? Since this 
was written, we are Interested to see that Sanday is inclined to 
assign the above-named revision to Lucian Debate, p. 20). 

^ Streaae, Double TexH qf Jeremiah, p. 870, shows that for 
Jsr h Is non-African and prob. Italian. His searching in¬ 
vestigation goes to confirm our hypothesis. 

** lUnke shows that to has points of contact with Amoblus, 
Laolfer, Ambrose, and Hesychius (a Dalmatian bishop). See 
Fragntenta . , , Antehieron. (asc. 2, pp. 122, 128. This would 
suggest a very wide diffusion. An attempt to trace points of 


It is interesting to note that Tyc. has a text 
essentially the same in the Prophets as another 
Donatist, Habetdeua, whose quotations can be 
assigned to the year A.D. 411. And to make the 
coincidence still more important, it is found that 
the St. Gall Frag, of Jeremiah has remarkable 
points of connexion with the biblical text used 
W a Donatist in the pseudo-Augustinian Contra 
Fulgentium Donatistam, This goes some way to 
establish a Donatist tradition of the OL version.* 

A comparison of Tyc. with the ‘ Speculum * re¬ 
veals a far greater amount of difference than be¬ 
tween the former and Cyprian. But there is so 
much important resemblance that the variation is 
probab^ due to a gradual revision of the language 
in m. This, as Burkitt points out, greatly enhances 
the value of the ‘ Speculum,* though a late text, for 
the criticism of the LXX.f 

In some passages the ‘Spec.* has a very close 
connexion with A, while in others it is entirely 
difierent. In comparing the quotations of Tertuli. 
and Cyp., with reference to the Gr., for another 
purpose, the writer was surprised to find that in 
the Book of Daniel, while Cyp. sometimes used 
Theodotion’s version and at others the LXX, 
Tert. seemed invariably to follow the latter. The 
whole subject has been thoroughly investigated by 
Burkitt,jJ: who proves beyond question, that while 
Theodotion was followed as early as the 3rd cent, by 
Auctor de Pascha Conyputus, and thenceforward 
throughout the Lat. Church (also in A and w of 
Prophets), Tertuli. adhered to the LXX, as also, 
to some extent, did Cyp., whoso text is mixed.§ 
This shows the varying histories of the several 
books of Scripture, a fact which has been already 
noticed in regard to NT. 

Apocrypha, Fourth [Second] Esdras, —The 
texts of this book have been accurately studied, 
with the result that the leading authorities fall 
into two groups. Two MSS, Cod. Sangermanensis 
(pub. by Sab.) at Paris (Bibl. nat. lat. 11504-5) 
and Cod. Ambianensis (Amiens, Bibl. Communale 
10) have a ‘ French * text; the other two. Cod. 
Coraplut. (Madrid Univ. 31) and Cod. Mazarinseus 
(Pans), present a ‘Spanish* type of text. The 
other extant texts are related to these two 
families.il 

Third {First) Esdras, —Here, again, we possess 
two types of text, both of which are represented 
in Sab., and one of which is the Vulg. Both texts 
are evidently of great antiquity, presenting many 
of the most typical characteristics of the ‘ African ’ 
group. Probably, Vulg. is an emended form of the 
other version. 

Tohit, —As appears from our list, there are many 
MSS extant of tne OL version of Tobit. So far as 
we can judge, they all go back to one tr“, though 
considerable difterences exist. A rough comparison 
leads us to believe that the leading texts are re¬ 
lated somewhat as follows ; Sabatier^s text (derived 
from MSS lat. 93 and 11505 at Paris) seems closest 
to the quotations of Lucifer. Slightly different 
from it are Paris MS lat. 11553 and Munich 6239, 
which agree closely. Cod. Regio-Vat. No. 7 is 
more inoependont of the other texts, and may be, 
perhaps, a s^arate translation.H It contains only 
chs. The rest is Vulgate. The (quotations 

in Speculum seem to show a third recension. 

agreement and differeiK^es between the two texts (k’ and A) and 
the Fathers has led, on the whole, only to confusing results. 
Clearly, we have muoh vet to learn regarding the OL version (or 
version^ ot the Prophets. 

* Of. Rendel Hams on the Montanlst charooter of Cod. Beza 
{Study qf Cqd. Bez, p. 148 ff.). 

♦ Rules qf Tycqn.p, Ixlv. 

Old Latin and Itala, pp. 18-81. 

This mixed text also foimd in Lactantius and Firmlcms 
I Katemus. 

I See Fourth Book of Ezra, by Bensly and James, pp. xli-OLdi. 

I H Bee Fritseohe, Habuoh su. d, Apokryphen, it pp. 6, IL 
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Judith .—As in To, the OL of Jth appears in a 
yariety of MSS. Wliile one original lies, appar¬ 
ently, behind all the texts, it appears to us that 
Mun. MS 6239 has the oldest type of text. A some¬ 
what longer and perhaps later form is found in the 
text of Sabatier (raris MSS lat. 93, 11505). The 
Paris MS 11653 seems to have a mixed text, now 
agreeing with Mun. MS, now with Sabat. MS 
lat. 11549 (at Paris), while somewhat mixed, agrees 
perhaps more often with Mun. MS.* 

Wiikiom of Solomon. —As already pointed out, 
this is proved to be an * African ’ text. It seems 
to be fully as old as Cyp.f 
Sirach. — The Vulg. text of this book is also 
‘ African ’ Latin. Curiously enough, liowever, chs. 
44-50 are shown by Thielraann X to liave been tr*^. 
later than chs. 1-43, 51, and they belong to the 
* European ’ type of text. The Prologue is also 
‘European.* Tlie Frag. ed. by Douais is appar¬ 
ently a ‘Spanish* text, Ling a revision of the 
primitive ‘African* version. 

Baruch. —Two main types of text, so far as we 
can judge from the published MSS, are extant in 
this book. The one is the Vulg., which agrees with 
the quotations of Cyp., Vigilius, and, as a rule, 
Fulgentius. The otner, wbicli is not far removed, 
is represented by J*aris MS 11951, Khcinis MS No. 1, 
and Vallicoll. li. 7 (all in Sab.). We cannot say 
much as to patristic evidence, but at times, at 
least, it is corroborated by the quotations of Hilary 
and Augustine. § 

Maccabees. —In 1 Mac two forms of text can be 
traced. The one is the Vulg. The other, which 
in many passages is identical with the Vulg. and 
then disagrees to a great extent, is found in Paris 
MS lat. 11553, pub. by Sabat. It agrees uniformly 
with the quotations of Lucifer, which are very 
numerous in this book. Berger jioints out that 
this latter rests on the same tradition as that of 
Cod. (^omplut., while there are readings in the 
Leon Palimpsest (Chapter Lib. No. 15) which seem 
to lie behind the St. Germain text in Sab. || A 
mixed text, according to Berger, is found in the 
Lyons MS No. 356. 

In 2 Mac; we find several versions more or less 
distinct. The Vulg. stands by itself. A mixed 
text is that of Lyons MS 356.1 The text of Cod. 
Complut. is of a dilferent type from the Vulg. We 
have not been able to see tlio text from Ambrosian 
MS E. 26 infer., pub. by A. Pciyron.** Berger 
(Hist, de la Vulq. p. 138) says of it: ‘ The version 
. . . preserved by our MS is not found elsewhere, 
and is c)f extreme importance.* ft 
A few words ought to bo said, before wo conclude 
this article, upon the Gr. text which underlies the 
OL version. For, after all, its primary importance 
consists in the evidence it furnishes for the original 
Gr. text of both OT and NT. Obviously, the in¬ 
quiry is very wide in its range. We can only 

• Scholz In Comm, iiber das Buck Judith (Wurzburg, 189C), 
p. xxiiif., considers that Paris MS llfil9 (Cod. Corb. in Sab.) is 
a private tr's though closely related to the otlier. lie would 
also assign iniportanco to t'od. Pechianus (in Sab.), which he 
bidicvQS to be directly transl. from a Greek text with the help of 
the OL. It stands closest to Paris MS and agrees with the 
quotations of Lucifor. Tlie (piotations of Fulgentius most re¬ 
semble the text of Sabat. wluc;h is a ‘Gallic’ text. IVrliaps the 
Munich MS ma^v bo ‘African.’ See also Fritzsche, lidbuch. ii. 
p. 110, and Thielinann, Beitr. z. Text-Krit. d. Vulgata, Speier, 
1883. Thielni. is to pub, OL of Tob, Jud, Sap, and Sir. 
t See 'rhielmann, Archiv, vili. 2, p. 235 ff. 
i Archiv, ix. 2, p. 247 ft. A most Important and valuable 
article. Put see a noteworthy criticism by Oeyor in Bursian’s 
Jahresbarichty xcviii. p. 83. 

S See also Kneucker, Das Buck Baruch^ Leipz. 1879. 

11 See Berger, Notice^ pp. 33-38. 
i[It8 base is Vul^to. 

** As an Appenduc to his MT Cic^ronis Orationum pro Scaurc 
. . /ragm. inedd.y Stuttgart, 1824. 

ft On OTi of Apocr. see also Schiirer’s valuable art. ‘ Apokrv- 
phen’ in and the introductions to Kautzsch’s ‘Die 

Apokry]ihen u. Pseudepigraphen d. AT.’ I 


[ give the barest outline; and even this, in the 
present condition of the investigation, is incom¬ 
plete and provisional. Two most important and 
suggestive statements are made by Hort as to the 
type of Gr. text circulating at the period with 
which wo are here concerned. ‘ The text of D 
presents a truer image of the form in which the 
Gospels and Acts were most widely read in the 
3rd and probably a great part of the 2nd cent, 
than any other extant Gr. MS.* And again ; ‘ A, 
both in the Gospels and elsewhere, may serve as a 
fair example of the MSS that, to judge by patristic 
quotations, were commonest in the 4th cent.’ (In- 
trod. pp. 149, 152). These words, in our view, 
have a very sigriilicant bearing on the question 
before us. For it has become suHicientiy clear 
that the period from the middle of the 2nd cent, 
to the end of the 4th is the most important for the 
OL version. Keeping them in mind, let us come 
to the actual facts, in so far as we are able to 
present them. 

The NT must be our starting-point. What can 
be said as to the earliest group of texts, presum¬ 
ably the ‘African* family? Cod. k, which, as we 
have seen, agrees with Cyp., is the most important 
witness. Fortunately, Saiiday, in the work so 
often quoted, has a valuable Appendix on ‘ the Gr. 
text implied by /;.** Elaborate lists showing the 
relation of k to the leading Gr. authorities plainly 
declare that the main elements in its text are the 
‘Western* (as represented by D) and the ‘ Neutral ’ 
(k B in particular). The ‘ ’VV'estern * strain slightly 
predominates. As regards the kindred Cod. e, a 
collation wo have attempted of several long sec¬ 
tions from the Gospp. reveals a close relation with 
B and one almost as intimate with 1), w, and A. 
The one fact which strikes us in comparing the tuo 
sets of results is that A has become an important 
factor in Cod. e. When the ‘ European ’ group is 
investigated, it is interesting to note the changinjj 
of places by the MSS. We have taken a and o 
as typical texts, and the results for both are, on 
the whole, congruous, except that n seems to have 
a much more important place in 6 than in a. In 
both, B loses the prominent position which it 
occupied in the ‘ African * group. 1) ha.s, of course, 
a jiredominating inlluenco, but it is closely fol¬ 
lowed by A. Indeed it looks as if, in the Gospp. 
at least, the influence of A were among the chief 
forces in difl’erentiating the ‘European’ from the 
‘African’ groiq). And this seems to coincide 
remarkably with llort’s hypothesis of a Syrinii 
recension, perhaps made at Antioch, about the 
beginning or a little before the beginning of the 
4th cent., whose influence spread in all directions. 
For, in the Gospp., ‘A has a fundamentally 
Syrian text.* In any case, the gi*eat increase 
in the A element is plainly no accidental cir¬ 
cumstance, but, as we shall And in the OT, a fa(;t 
intimately bound up with a certain stage of the 
OL version. 

We have taken f as representative of the 
‘ Italian * texts. The facts which a minute ex¬ 
amination of long sections in Mt, Mk, and Lk 
brings out are of Uie kind wo might expect. There 
is, apparently, a great mixture of elements in the 
underlying Greek. One of the most noteworthy 
of these is represented by Cod. L, itself a very 
mixed text, containing early readings mingled 
with ‘Alexandrian,* ‘Western,* and ‘Syrian* 
elements. Cod. C is also prominent, which again 
is composed of most various forms of text. As 
invariably, D is still an important factor, while A 
also appears to have lost little ground, m and B 
have not regained the place they occupied in the 
‘ African * group. ^ In Ac, as we nave seen, we can 
at least distinguish between the ‘African* and 
• OL Bibl. Texts, II. Append. I. pp. 9fr-122. 
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* European * texts, represented most typically by 
the Floury Palimpsest (the text of Cyp.) and the 
Gigas (the text of Lucif.) respectively. From 
Corssen's investigation* it is plam that the former 
depends on a ‘Western* text even more uniform 
than H. The latter, so far as a rough survey of its 
readings can reveal, has a very mixed character. 
D is a prominent factor in it, perhaps the most pro¬ 
minent. Of the other more important uncials, E, 
and at some distance A and C, seems the best re¬ 
presented, t One has the impression of a text be- 
onging to a time of revision. And the phenomena 
found here appear to justify Berger’s query as to 
whether, in Ac, there is any distinction between 
‘European* and ‘Italian’ readings.t Space for¬ 
bids any further examination of the NT books 
except that wo may point out that the chief of OL 
versions of the Epistles § (except Freis. Fragg.) 
seem to depend for their text mainly on D and G, 
whether separate or combined, and often on the 
group D G K L.ll The Freis. Fragg. have a far 
greater mixture of elements, being apparently 
revised from MSS such as C A m L (while tlieir basis 
is D G). In the Apoc. the text of Prunasius seems IT 
to approach closest to that of Andreas of Cmsarca, 
and Cod. P; but there remaino an important 
element peculiar to himself.** 

As regards the Gr. text underlying the OL of 
the OT, our statements must be even more general 
and provisional. For the leading uncial MSS of 
the LXX have never been grouped, and we cannot, 
with any definiteness, state their mutual relations. 
And the cursives, which in the LXX are of unique 
importance, have received little investigation. 
Hence there are few ascertained data on w Inch to 
base any reasonable hypothesis. Certainly, the 
classification into families of texts, and the marking 
oft* of stages in their history, would be a diflicult 
task. F'or this tr“ must have undergone from 
first to last the most varied treatment. The 
original Gr. VS, the rival tr"" of Aquila, Theodo- 
tion and Symmachus, the attempt of Origen to 
purify the text, the subsequent recensions of 
Eusebius, Lucian, and Hesycliius, all have con- 
y)ired to jiroduce a chaos in the MSS of the LXX. 
This has a bewildering clVect on the comparison of 
the OL with the underlying Gr. No doubt we may 
say tliat the earliest Lat. VS of the OT must have 
been made from the pre-hexaplar Gr. text which 
was in common use.tr But we know little of its 
history. It must also have been subjected to 
various forms of corruption. We cannot identify 
it with the genuine LXX. We are also unable to 
state definitely the relation Ixirno to it by the 
great extant uncials and those groups of cursives 
which are assumed (with more or less reason) to bo 
particular recensions. Accordingly, the following 
notes must be somewhat vague and liypothetical. 

In the books wdiich apparently preserve a 
fundamentally * African^ text, such as Sirachj 
we might expect to find a relatively pure Gr. 
text at their base. Nor are we, on the whole, 
disappointed. This OI-i text shows a close rela¬ 
tion to Cod. 248, which is here, perhaps, the best 
representation of the original Gr. text.^J But, 

* Der Cyp. Text d. Acta Apost., Berlin, 185)2. See osp. p. 18 ff. 

t The Fleury text has a very intimate connexion with it, 
Willie it shares many readings mso with the text of Aug. and 
with that of the Vnlgate. 

I Un ancien texts ... dee Acteg, p. 18. 

§ Oodd. Olaromont. and Bcemer. and the texts of Victorinus 
and Ambrosioster. 

II In this group they are often joined by Jerome in his Com¬ 
mentaries. See Corssen, Kpist. ad Galatas, pp. G2, 5.3. 

1 This result is provisional, as our investigation only embraced 
two or three ohs. of Apoo. See Bousset, Textkritiiche Siudierit 
pp. 1-44. 

** See Haussleiter, Zahn'g Forgehungen, iv. pp. 207-224. 

tt Desiraated by the Fathers * uulgata editio ’ and 

See Byssel in E/lutzsch’s *Apokr 3 T)hen,’ pp. 244-249, and 
Herkenne, De Vst. Lat. EeeUt. Oapp. i.-xUii., Leipz. 1809. 


in the words of Lagarde,* ‘all the MSS of the 
Gr. tr“ of the OT are either directly or indirectly 
the result of an eclectic procedure."^ This is tlie 
key to the phenomena of the OL version of the 
OT. t When we come to examine the large group 
of OT texts which wo have designated either 
* Eurofiean * or * Italian * (and the boundary be¬ 
tween them is, at least, a fluctuating one), the 
result is most confusing. In the Hexateuch, as 
already observed, there appears an almost in¬ 
definite amount of mixture. It is, perhaps, useless 
to ask to which of the great uncials the leading 
MSS are most nearly related. For other elements 
intrude continually. Here and there, indeed, a 
definite relationship reveals itself, as, e.g.y in 
Exodus where Cod.Wirceb. has a distinct connexion 
with the group A F. But, as a rule, both in it, in 
Cod. Lugd., and in Cod. Monac. there are constant 
traces of Hesychian^ and Lucianie readings, as 
well as relations of an undefinable kind to the 
leading uncials. 

In the Historical books it can, at least, be 
affirmed that the recension of Lucian is one of the 
prominent elements lying at the basis of the text.§ 
This is specially noticeable in the Vienna Fragg. 
of Samnm and the Leon Fragg. of Kings. Ceriani 
had observed the agreement of ‘Lucianic* MSS 
with the text of Ambrose and the ‘Speculum.’ 
And thus he is led to believe that the ‘ Italian ’ 
revision of OT (which perhaps includes the ‘ Euro¬ 
pean’) had, partly at least, for its standard, 
some MSS of the same type as those used by 
Lucian in his recension. At tlie same time, A 
and B cannot bo ignored. Indeed, as Lagarde 
has pointed out,l| Cod. A has a specially close 
connexion with the OL text of OT which asserts 
itself here and there.If When the Froj^hetic hooks 
are examined, this becomes more evident. In 
Ezk, e.g.t Cornill lias shown that the text both of 
h and w has close relations with A, although 
these are sometimes obscured by Hcxaplaric omis¬ 
sions and insertions, or confused by later cor¬ 
rections and corruptions.** The same holds of 
other books, e.g. the OL of It is a note¬ 

worthy fact, and suggests a real connexion between 
the OL of OT and NT at a certain stage, as we 
have already seen the prominent place A occupies 
in all but the oldest NT texts. Considerations 
of space prevent ns from lingering on this most 
important but complicated department of our 
subject. We cannot do better than close with a 
quotation from Bnrkitt’s summary of conclusions 

* Anmerkungen znr griech. Uebergetz. d^r Proverb, p. 8. 

t Thus, e.g.^ Vof^el's Frajrp. of Proverbs, which are plainly 
•African/ apree 18 times with A ratlier than B, 17 times with 
B rather than A ; they have 18 readin^^s only found in cursives, 
while 110 are peculiar to themselves. 

X Cornill connects Cod. A closely with the Hesychian recen¬ 
sion (see FzeehwL, p. 67). Silberstcin {ZAW xiv. p. 26), after an 
elaborate invcstlKation, comes to the conclusion that the origin 
of the form of text in A nuist bo referred to the recension of 
Origen. He agrees, on the whole, with Cornill as to B. 

g See Vercellono, VarUe Lectioneg, il. p. 436. Driver, Notes 
on Samuel, pi>. Ixxvii-lxxxii. Ceriani, Recensioni dei LXX, 
etc., p. 4. It is now generally admitted that MSS 19, 82, 93, 
and 108 (in Holmes and Parson’s ed. of LXX), ;igreeing, as they 
do, with the quotations of Theodoret and Chrysostom, represent 
the recension of Lucian. See also Lagarde, Vet. Test. Graxe, 
Pars Prior, Gdtt. 1883, Preface. 

II Se 2 )tuaginta-Studu>n, i. pp. 71, 72. 

ir A question whicli still awaits investigation is the relation of 
A to Lucian. This would shed much ligdit on the OL. It is of 
interest to find that the prevailing typo of text in quotations 
from the LXX in the Gospels is that of A and Lucian. B vs 
scarcely observable. See Staerk, ZwTh. 1893, i, p. 97 IT. 

** Cornill would connect A with the recension of Hesj'chins 
{Ezechxcl, pp. 67, 71). Unquestionably, those cursives which 
contain in all likelihood this latter text are an irn})ortant 
element for the criticism of the OL of the Prophets along with 
: the kindred Ood. Marchalianus (Q), which has copious marginal 
i notes from a Hexaplar copy. See Oeriani'a most important 
I dissertation, De Coduie Marcnaliano Commentatio, Rome, 1890. 

I He compares the various texts of the LXX from sections of the 
' Prophets, both mutually and in relation to the OL. 

ft See Berger, Notice, p. 23. 
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as to the relation of the OL to the Gr. text in tlie 
Prophets.* For, in all probability, similar pro¬ 
cesses and restdts would appear in the other 
p’oups of writings. ‘ The OL brings us the best 
independent proof we have that the Hoxaplar 
signs introduced by Origen can be relied on for 
the reconstruction of the LXX. . . . Together 
with the Hexaplar text,* it ‘often agrees as to 
omissions with the text of B. ... Yet the same 
authorities convict B here and there of interpola¬ 
tions. . . . When we turn from questions of in¬ 
sertion and omission to questions of rendering of 
the Heb. and the substitution of one Gr. wora for 
another, we find that the OL in the Prophets 
sometimes supports “Lucianic ** readings.* And 
finally, ‘there are renderings found in the OL 
representing Gr. readings which liave disappeared 
from every Known Gre^ MS, but which, by com¬ 
parison with the Hebrew, arc shown to preserve 
the genuine text of the LXX from which the 
readings of our present Greek MSS are corrup¬ 
tions. In these passages the OL is sometimes, but 
not always, supported by one or both Egyptian 
versions.* 

One subordinate department of our subject has 
not been touched, as, to a great extent, lying out¬ 
side the scope of the present article, and also as 
requiring far more space than could be afforded. 
We refer to the Latinity of the OL versions. It 
seems advisable, however, to give references to 
some of the leading authorities. 

A large collection of material is to be found in 
Itala und Vulgata^ by H. Ronsch, ed. 2, Marburg, 
1876. This work deals with peculiarities of forma¬ 
tion, inflexion, grammatical structure, and mean¬ 
ing. See a penetrating criticism of it by J. N. 
Ott (Fleckeisen*s Jahrh, f. Fhilologie, etc. 1874, 
p. 778 AT., 833 ff.). Ronsch also contributed a great 
number of articles to various journals. See especi¬ 
ally his ‘Sprachliche Parallelen’ and ‘Itala-Studien* 
in ZwTh, 1868, 1881->82 : ‘ Zur vulgftren und bibli- 
Bchen LatinitUt,’ in Zcitsch, /. die osterreich. Gym- 
naHen, 1879, No. 11. There are further studies on 
this subject in his Semasiologische BeitragCy 1887-89, 
and Collectanea philologa^ 1890. Of great import¬ 
ance is the unfinished work of G. Koflmane, 
Geschichte des KirchenlateinSy Breslau, 1879-81 
(only 2 parts of vol, i. have appeared). It devotes 
special attention to the Christianizing of Late- 
Latin, and the moulding of it to biblical use. 
H. Schuchardt’s elaborate Vo/calismus dcs Vulgiir- 
LateinSf Leipz. 1866-67, contains much that is 
suggestive for the language of the version. More 
directly bearing on our subiect is K. Sittl’s Die 
lokalen VerschiedenJicitenderlatein, jS/)mcA6,Erlan-1 
gen, 1882. It deals largely witli ‘ African * Latin, 1 
with special reference to the Bible. The Ilandhuch 
zur Vulgataj by F. Kaulen, Mainz, 1870, also pro¬ 
vides material for study. Valuable collections of 
linguistic facts are to be found in some of the 
cdd. of the MSS. See, especially, that of the 
Lyons Pentateuch, by U. Robert, pp. xli-lxxxv, 
cxxiii-cxxviii, which contain an examination of 
the ^^mar and orthography of the text, as well 
as giving tables of Hellenisms and neiv words; 
E. Ranke’s Far Falimpsestorum Wircehurgensium, 
pp. 412-427, with copious grammatical notes; and 
Sunday’s dissertation on Cod, OL BihL Texts, ii. 

§ 14. Perhaps we ought to mention also Rondel 
Harris’s Study of Cod. Bezee, ch. iv. v. xii. xxvi., 
and Burkitt’s liules of Tyconius, pp. Ixviii-cv. i 
Sunday has an important appendix in Studia 
Bihlica^ ii. p. 309 ff., and in vm. iv. of the same 
series there is a valuable ess^ on the Style and 
Language of S, Cyprian, by E. W. Watson. See 
also Ehrlich, Beitrdge z. Lat. der Itala, 1895. By I 

* Rulet o/Tyooniut^ pp. oxri, oxvii. Sf e also Streane, Double 
Text qf Jerermah, 360-872. I 


far the richest storehouse of matter bearing on 
the Latinity of the OL is the Archiv fur lateyn. 
Lexikographie, ed. by Whllllin (pub. at Leipzig). 
The following articles are of special importance: 
‘Die ersten Spuren des African. Lateins,* by 
Wolfflin (Jahrg. vi. Heft i. p. Iff.); ‘Die Heimath 
der Appendix Probi,* Sittl (vi. 3, p. 667 ff.); ‘Die 
Spracne Priscillian’s,* Schepss (iii. 3, p. 307 ff); 
‘ Lucifer von Cagliari und sein Latein,* Martel (iii. 
1, p. Iff.); ‘Lexikographischesausdem Bibellatein,’ 
Thielmann (i. 1, p. 68 ff.); ‘Minucius Felix,’ 
Wdlfilin (vii. 4, p. 467 ff.); ‘Die latein. Sprache 
auf. african. Inschriften,* KUbler (viii. 2, p. 161 ff); 
‘ Spuren gallischen Lateins bei Marcellus Empiri¬ 
cus,* Geyer (viii. 4, p. 469); articles on ‘ Wisdom 
of Solomon * and ‘ Sirach,* by Thielmann, already 
referred to; * Die europaischen Bestandtheile des 
latein. Sirach,’ Thielmann (ix. 2, p. 247 ff.). See also 
the * Jahresbericht fiber Vulgttr-und Spfitlatein,* by 
K. Sittl in Bursian-Iwan Mfiller’s Jahresbericht, 
Ixviii. pp. 226-286, and that on ‘Die christlich 
lateinische Litteratur von 1886-87 bis Ende 1894’ 
in the same series, by C. Weyman, 1896.* For 
further references to the language of particular 
authors see the list of Fathers. vVe have omitted 
mention of the numerous works which deal with 
the Latin language in general. 

This article has dealt only with the early history 
of the Latin translations of the Bible. Their 
later developments from the time of Jerome on¬ 
ward are treated under VULGATK. 

For the general literature of the subject, see 
the authorities referred to throughout the article, 
Nestle’s art. in Herzog^ (iii. 24ff.) which appeared 
while this was in the press, and Corssen’s admirable 
Bcricht iiher die latein. Bibeluhersetzungcn (Bur- 
eian'e Jahresb. Bd. ci.), published only in time to 
admit of a few footnotes being added from it during 
final revision. H. A. A. Kennedy. 

LATTER.—The adj. ‘late’ is now regarded as 
having two forms for the compar. and supcrl., 
later, latest, and latter, last, and a difference in 
meaning is usually observed. But the distinction 
is quite recent. In modem editions of AV the 
only spelling is ‘latter,* but the ed. of 1611 had 
‘ later ^ in four pliu^cs, Is 47"^, Jer 5*^’* 48^^^ 49^^, and 
there is no difference in meaning. Shakespeare 
has ‘ later * twice (acc. to Bartlett’s Concordance), 
once in ref. to time, ‘ And she goes down at twelve 
—I take’t, ’tis later. Sir* {Macbeth li. i. 3), once 
as equivalent to ‘latter* as it was tlien used, 
K. John III. I. 288— 

' Therefore thy later vows a^fulnst thy first 

Is in thyself rebellion to th^'self.' 

He also uses ‘ latest * for ‘ last,* as Lovers Labour's 
Lost, V. ii. 797,—* At the latest minute of the 
hour.* 

In AV as in Shakespeare ‘latter* is always 
(except when distinctly opposed to * former ’) 
equivalent to ‘last.* Thus m AV, Job 19“ ‘For 
I know that my redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth* 
(RV ‘ at the last upon the e.arth ^); 2 P 2“ ‘ the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning * 
(RV ‘ the last state is become worse with them 
than the first ’): and in Shaks. Henry V. IV. i. 
143, ‘ All those legs and arms and heads, chopped 
off in a battle, shall join together at the latter 
day’; and 1 Henry VI. II. v. 38— 

* And in his bosom spend my latter gasp.’ 

The expressions ‘latter end’ and ‘last end* are 
thus equivalent, and both old-fashioned redun¬ 
dancies. 

For Latter Rain see Rain. J. Hastinqs. 

* For later lit. soc * Jahresb. fiber VulgRr-und SpdtUtein * by 
P. Qeyer, Bunrian’a JahrUbericht, zoviii. pp. 8ft-117. 
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LATTICE.— See under Window in art. House, 
Tol. u. p. 436^. 

LAUD (taken directly from Lat. lauda/re^ to 
praise) as a synonym for * praise ’ seems never to 
nave been very frequently used, either as verb or 
Bubst., though the latter was more common than 
the former, Shaks. has each twice. In AV the 
subst. does not occur, and the verb was retained 
only once, Ro 16“ ‘ Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; 
and laud him, all ye people.* The Greek verbs 
here are difierent {oXvi^a and and no doubt 

Tindale, from whom the tr. comes, introduced the 
variation purposely; but AV seems simply to have 
accepted it from the immediately preceding versions, 
for in Ps 117^ of which this is a quotation, the Heb. 
verbs are again different, and Coverdale’s tr. was 
again ‘ praise * and ‘ laud,* but the Geneva version, 
fmlowed by the Bishops, changed ‘laud* into 
‘praise,’ and AV has ‘O praise the Lord, all ye 
nations: praise him, all ye people.* RV obliter¬ 
ates the distinction between the Greek verbs in 
Ro 16“ giving ‘praise* twice, but restores it in 
Ps 117'; and in Ps 146^ RV again introduces 
‘laud* for ‘praise* to tr. the same Heb. verb. 
But in Ps 147'® RV has taken over the AV tr. 
‘Praise the Lord, 0 Jerusalem; praise thy God, 
O Zion,* though the Hob. shows the same dis¬ 
tinction in its verbs. Driver {Parallel Psalter^ 
1898) is more consistent, rendering n 3 ?> by ‘laud* 
wherever in the Psalter it can be so renefered (63® 
117' 145^ 147'®), and keeping ‘praise’ for SVn. 

Tindale uses the verb in Lk 19®’ ‘the whole 
multitude of the disciples began to rejoyce, and 
to lawde God with a loude voyce *; and the subst. 
in 1 P 1 ’ ‘ that youre fayth . . . myght be foundo 
unto lawde, glory, and honoure at the apperinge 
of Jesus Christ,’ and 2 '* ‘for the laude of them 
that do well.* 

It is doubtful if even the verb can be used now 
without affectation ; but if it can, and the Revisers 
seem to have thought so, it is a pity it was not 
consistently used for ivaiviuj (Lk 16% Ko 16", 1 Co 
**), to distinguish it from the more common 
alyiuf, to praise. J. HASTINGS. 

LAUGHTER. —The laughter mentioned in the 
Bible is of three kinds, ( 1 ) loud laughter as opposed 
to demonstrative weeping, ( 2 ) wondering or in¬ 
credulous, and (3) derisive. 

( 1 ) ¥Ioheleth allows that there is a time to 
laugh as well as a time to weep (Ec 3^), but ho 
reckons sorrow better than laughter ( 7 ®), and calls 
laughter madness (‘ 2 ®). Bildad offers Job the pro¬ 
spect, if he be really upright, of a time wlien God 
will fill his mouth with laughter (Job 8 ®'); the 
returning exiles enioyed such a time (Ps 126® ‘ Our 
mouth was then nlled with loud laughter*—De 
Witt); and Jesus promises it definitely in the 
Restitution to those who weep now (Lk 6 ®'). In 
every instance it is the Oriental loud laughter, 
which is rarely heard, and only upon occasion of the 
utmost glad surprise. Christ’s woe is pronounced 
on those who laugh now when no such surprise is 
possible (Lk 6 ®®). 

( 2 ) More frequent is the laughter of wonder or 
incredulity. So Abraham (Gn 17'^) and Sarah 
(18'®) laughed when they heard the promise of a 
son. And even when the promise could not be 
doubted longer by themselves, they knew that all 
that heard would laugh at them ( 21 ®), they were 
so old. 

RV retaine In Gn 218 the AV translation * all that hear will laugh 
with me.* But 7‘PDJli! can mean only ' will laugh at me *; cf. 
Job 6*® 89 T. 18 . 23^ Pa Still it is not derisive laughter that 
Sarah fears; ehe does not fear the laughter at all; she only 
knows that when people hear of It they vnll la\igh, it is so aston¬ 
ishing as to be still almost incredible. * Laugh with me * is the 
rendering of the ancient versions and of all the English versions 


from Wyclif, except Tindale, * And Sara sayde, God hath made 
me a laughinge stocke, for all that heare. will laugh at me.' 
Coverdale has even. * God hath prepared a joye for me, for who 
so ever hearetb of lb, wyll rejoyse with me,’ and is followed by 
the Geneva translators and the Bishops. Kalisch defends the 
AV tr., on the ground that *no other sense is adapted here but 
the smile of surprise and admiration.’ But Dillmann, Del., 
Kautzsch (tiber mich), Segond (de moi), and most modern oom- 
mentators translate ‘will lauffh at me’—meaning, however, to 
express surprise rather than derision. 

(3) But the most frequent occurrence of laughter 
is in derision. The feeling ranges in expression 
from the gentle mocking of Daniel (Bel '®) to the 
judicial laughter of Him that sitteth in the heavens 
(Ps 2 ®). 

There are three Heb. verbs translated ‘laugh,* poy (except 
Jg ie®5 Ezk 2S83, confined to Pent.), its later form and 
All three ere occasionally rendered in AV * laugh to scorn,’ 
but esp. the last, which does not properly moan to laugh but to 
scoflf at or scorn. In 2 Es etemdum irridere noli is ti^ 
‘laugh not a lame man to scorn,’ and the expression ‘laugh 
to scorn* is found in the Gr. Apoor. as the tr. of 
Jth 1213, Sir 711 2017 (cf. also I Mac 1070 «i tan laughed to 
scorn for thy sake,* iy«i tyttiiBitf tit Kxrayikmrtt); txytXJim, 
Wis 4 I 8 ; Matrm.fjLA)»u 0 fjuu^ Sir 187 j and ii'XivdeC*, 2 Moo 737 ; cf. 
also Sir 6^ ' Shall make him to be latched to scorn of his enemies,’ 
V iroi^g-u ttiiriv. In N'T nctrctytkMm is BO tr<i Where it 
occurs (Mb 0341 | 5401 Lk 888 at the raising of Jairus’ 

daughter), so that a distinction is maintained between the 
simple ytx^m (only in Lk 631'3B) and its more emphatic com¬ 
pound. The phrase is due to Tindale in these places, who thus 
improved on Wyclif ‘ thei scomeden h 3 rm.’ Tind. was followed 
by all the versions. 

The phrases * laugh on ’ and ‘ laugh upon ’ are 
now obsolete, though we retain the equivalent 
‘smile upon.* They occur once each. Job 29®^ 
‘If I laughed on them, they believed it not* (polp^i 
RVm ‘I smiled on them when they had no 
confidence *; the AV tr. comes from the Geneva 
Bible, which explains its meaning by the marg. 
note, ‘ That is, thei thoght it not to be a iest, or 
thei thoght not that I wold condescend unto 
them *), 1 Es 4®' ‘ if she laughed upon him, he 
laughed also * {idy TrpoayeXdan a^ry, yeX^i)* 

J. Hastings. 

LAUNCH is now transitive only. In AV it 
occurs intransitively and only so. KV has changed 
the word into ‘set sail* (Ac 21 '), ‘put to sea* 
(Ac 27®’®), or simply ^ut* (Lk 6 ®), and once has 
retained it (Lk 8®®). The transitive use must be 
the older, as the verb is formed from ‘ lance,* and 
means primarily to ‘hurl a lance,* and then to 
send (a ship) into the water. Spenser uses it fre¬ 
quently in the simple sense of ‘ to pierce,* almost 
as we now use ‘ lance,* as FQ ll. iv. 46, ‘ For since 
my brest was launcht with lovely dart.* Shake- 
^earo has the word only once, ana it is transitive, 
Troil. and Cress. II. ii. 82— 

‘ Why, she is a pearl. 

Whose price hath launch'd above a thousand ships.’ 

The Greek is either (1) the compound form which 

occurs in MT only thrice, Mt 21 i 8 in the sense of reUirning into 
B city, and Lk 68* * in the sense of * put out ’ (RV) to sta (in 6® 
AV has ‘ thrust out,’ after Tindale); or (2) the simple eLvu-yt/juti^ 
which is found only in the writings of St. Luke (though the 
active ’bring up’ occurs in Mt 41, Ro 107, He 1330, as 

well as in Lk and Ac), but there it is of frequent occurrence. 
AV varies in its tr. between ‘ launch forth ’ (Lk 833), «launch ’ 
(Ac 211 272 . 4 ), «loose ’ (Ac 1318 leii 2731), ‘ sail' (Ac 1831 208- 1 ^), 
‘set forth’ (Ac 213), and ‘depart’ (Ac 272 2810.ii). RV has 
usually 'set sail’(Ac 1818 leii igai 203.18 gll.s 2731 28ii), but 
also ‘launch forth’ (Lk 832), ‘embark’ (Ac 27®), ‘put to sea’ 
(Ac 274.13), and siraplv ‘sail’ (Ac 28i0). The Idea expressed in 
the prep. is not ‘up’ to the ship, but up to the high sea 
from the lower harbour or coast-lino ; cf. ttetreiBxttm ‘go down ’ 
to the coast from the higher land. J, HASTINGS. 

LAYER (i'i ‘5 or 1 * 9 ; LXX Xovnjp).—This is the 
name given to the ten brazen basins made by 
Hiram for Solomon’s Temple, 1 K 7 ®®’®®*®® (=2 Ch 
4®*'®).* They were raise(i on high stands, and 
furnished with wheels. Anything beyond this is 
difficult to ascertain with certainty. Keil and 

4 In 1 K 740 should be emended to MtqO (cf. v.48 I 
2 Ch 411-18 and LXX Xi>T«r). 
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otlierH iiiako out the or Htands (n'uDip) to 

have been square boxes witli ornamented panels. 
Nowaok (I/eo. Arch, ii. pp. 44-46), followinf,^ Stade 
{ZATW iii. 15911*.), corrects the text, wiiich at 
present is unintelligible in parts, and, further, 
utilizes for comparison the vessels now known to 
have been used in Semitic antiquity from the evi¬ 
dence of the Assyrian monuments. He thus 
arrives at a more probable reconstruction, though 
he is perhaps over-bold in venturing on a con¬ 
jectural sketch of a laver as be understands it. In 
the following description of the details Nowack is 
followed in the main. 

The base or stand was made up of a lower and an 
upper division. The lower division was a square 
framework, of which the sides were partly open. 
If they had been massive plates of metal, each 
3x4 cubits, the wdiole Avould have been too heavy 
to move. Moreover, the Assyrian examples show 
a much lighter kind of stand than those used in 
supporting the Greek amphora. The sides were 
like an unglazed window-frame, with horizontal 
borders or panels (n'nJ 9 p) and vertical ledges or 
crosspieces (c'?^tf>). At the comers were under- 
setters or shoulders^ i.c. square pillars whose lower 
extremities were extended to form feet, in which 
were fixed tlie axles, on which the wheels turned. 
The wheels, each H cubits high, were thus com- 
detely under the body of the base. Thus the 
()wer part of the base being itself 3 cubits high, 
its top edge was 4^ cubits high. On the top of 
this lower part was a pedestal (I K 7^) consisting of 
a round compass or ring (v.“) something like the 
capital of a column (v.^’). The outside measurc- 
iiient of this ring was 1^ cubits across, and the 
inside measurement 1 cubit, while it was raised 
half a cubit above the base proper (v.*®). As the 
diameter of the latter w'as 4 cubits, the supports 
{stays or hands) of the ring must have sloped in¬ 
wards very considerably, 'riiese supports seem to 
have sprung from a s^iuare framework (v.«*) resting 
on the top of the base. As a dome with a central 
circular window is often built over four square 
walls and supported by four ribs from the corners 
sloping inwards, so this open metal frame had a 
souare base and a round 0 })ening or ring, into 
which the basin or laver lifted. 'Phe borders and 
stays were ornamented with lions, oxen, and 
cherubim, and with embossed wreaths. 

It is remarkable that these ten lavers do not 
reappear in the sketch of the new temple i»ut forth 
by Ezekiel, or in the temple of Zerubbabel, nor is 
anything like them found in P’s rejuesentation of 
the tabernacle. The last mo hear of them is that 
Ahaz cut oil the borders of the bases and took the 
laver oil them (1 K 16*^). Erom this the suggestion 
has been supported that the connecting parts of 
the framework \vere, as in some similar consLruc- 
tions of udiich Semitic arclueology has evidence, 
holloMq or that they were wood inside j)lated over 
with brass. As for the discarding of the molten 
sea and ten movable lavers, which seems to indicate 
some preiudi(;e against them, it has been con- 
jectured that they had some mythi(!al as.sociations 
which had now become distasteful. The great 
inolten sea is connected uitli the deep (c'l.in) and 
the lavers with the clouds. It is observed that 
IiiZekiel, who describi‘s no Avheelcd lavers orna- 
inented 'with lions, oxen, and cherubim, yet has a 
vision (ch. 1) of living creatures, uniting the char- 
acteristics of lion, ox, man, and eagle, and of 
wheels closely associated with them, the whole 
imagery suggesting the personification of the 
clouds borne on by the storm blast. The explana¬ 
tion of the Chronicler (2 Ch 4«), that the Uvers 
were used for washing the sacrifices, has nothing to 
support it in Kings, and it is hard to see how such 
lofty basins could have been put to practical use. 


I No hint is given in the elaborate description of 
any means for drawing off water. The symbolical 
I interpretation gives a fine suggestiveness to these 
veasels. The priest of J" draws near to Him as 
Lord of the furthest abyss and of the rolling storm 
clouds. 

Although, as we have seen, the molten sea and 
ten lavers have no parallel in the account of the 
tabernacle, yet >vo find there a single laver. It i.s 
mentioned only in passages which are secondary in 
relation to P» (Ex SO^^-^i sp 3516 338 3939 4011 ^ gii), 
and nothing is said as to its size or shape. It 
consisted or two parts, the basin and its pedestal 
(p). The word ‘base’ (nprp) is not used. In Ex 
38^ it seems to be stated that it was made of the 
mirrors of the serving women. Others, with some 
violence to the Hebrew, render ‘ (provided) with 
mirrors for the serving women.’ Its purpose was 
delinite, viz. that the priests might wash their hands 
and feet there before entering the tabernacle, by 
the door of w hich the laver stood on the inner side 
of the bnizen altar. So in He 10-^ the imagery is 
applied to the true worshipper, and in Tit 3® the 
laver becomes a type of the baptismal font, by 
w'hich (5td Xovtoov ‘jraXiyyivealas) believers have 
.access into the Church of the firstborn. In Zerub- 
babel’s and Herod’s temples there was, in accord¬ 
ance with P’s representation, a single laver. 

Litkiiaturb.—K ell, Nowaok, and UenzinKor on liibl. Archwo- 
(only the first translatod); Gesenius, Thes. ; the com* 
inentaries on Exodus and 1 Kings. 

G. Harfoud-Battersby. 
LAW (IN Old Testament).— 

i. History of the term ‘Torah.’ 

ii. Torah threefold—judicial, ceremonial, moral. 

iii. Rise and history of written Torah. 

iv. Synonyms of ‘ law’:— 

(1) Mishpdt ; (2) hulfifah ; (3) rnizwah ; (1) ydivCUh 
or 'Moth ; (5) pitclfudlm. 

V. The different codes of ilehrew law 

A. JE: (1) the Decalogue ; (2) Rook of the Covenant- 

summary of its provisions -the ‘ Little Rook of the 
Covenant’—ago and character of the Rook of the 
Covenant. 

B. Deuteronomy—summary of its provisions- changes 

in the law's repeated from J E—the new provisions 
introduced. 

C. The Law of Holiness (H)—summary of its provisions 

—compared w’ith Rook of the Covenant. 

D. The Priests’ Code (P)—summary of its provisions— 

P characterized and compared and contrasted with 
earlier codes and with institutions of other Semitio 
peoples—danger of abuse of ceremonial law—pa 3 da- 
gogic office of the Law. 

Literature. 

The Ileb. word for ‘law’ is tbrah (-Tj'^n), from 
hordh (n-jin), to point out Gn 46“^ or to direct 
Jg 13^ meaning properly, a pointing out, or dii'cc- 
tion, and being u.se<l specially of authoritative 
direction, given in Jehovah’s name -primarily, no 
doubt, by priests, though it is by no means limited 
to what is given hy them—on points of moral, 
religious, or ceremonial duty. 

The root ydruh signiflos properly to throw or cast ; and hence 
it is possible, as has been conjectured (Wellh. Uist. 394, cf. 
Skizzen, iii. 107, ed. 2, 143; Nowack, Arch, il. 97; Renzinger, 
Arch. 408), that the primitive meaning of hOrdh in this con¬ 
nexion was to cast the sacred lot—or arrows used os lots—at 
a sanctuary, for the pun>‘>»e of ascertaining the will of the 
deity on behalf of those who came to consult it (the word is 
U8e<i of casting lots Jos 186, and of shooting arrows 1 S 
Comp, the use made by the priest of the Ephod and IJrim and 
Thummim, IS 143'18 (LXX) (osp. LXX) Tdruh, if 

this view he correct, will have denoted originally the ‘direc¬ 
tion’ obtained by means of the sacred lot: it remained a duty 
of the Isr. priest to teach J"’8 tordh, though this particular 
method of ascertaining it no doubt foil early into abeyance, 
and the t«rm ac<iulrea a more general sense. Comp, the pr. 
names ‘Terebinths) of Moreh,’ or ‘the teacher’ (On 126, Dt 
11216), and ‘Gibeath-Moreh,’ ‘Hill of the teacher’ (Jg 71), most 
probably the seats of ancient Canaanite oracles. 

i. The M’ord had a history ; and in order to under¬ 
stand it properly, the stages of its history must 
be briefly noted. ( 1 ) One of the earliest passages 
in which it occurs is Ex 18^®* 2 ® (E), where the 
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decisions given by Moses on disputes * between a 
man and his neighbour’ —evidently on secular 
matters—are termed the ‘statutes’ and ‘directions* 
of God, This passage sets before us Heb. law 
in its beginnings. ‘It is to be remembered that 
in early Semitic life government was largely ad¬ 
ministered by means of “T 6 roth,’* authoritative 
decisions, delivered by the chief or judge, who 
gave his verdict upon the basis of custom or pre¬ 
cedent. It was the reign of Themis, or of what 
we might call Consuetudinary Justice.* A picture 
of such an administration, actually conducted by 
Moses on such lines, stands before us in the narra¬ 
tive of Ex 18^^“^* (Ryle* Canon of the OT^ p. 32). 
Decisions given in this way, especially on difficult 
questions (cf. Ex 18-®), would naturally form pre¬ 
cedents for future use (cf. OTJC^ 304); and tliua 
an increasing body of civil and criminal law would 
gradually grow up. ( 2 ) In the prophets the term 
Sj used of teaching given in Jehovah’s name— 
sometimes by priests, but more frequently by 
prophets—on questions of religious or moral duty. 
Hosea (4®) attributes the crimes prevalent in Israel 
(vv.^-*) to the priests’ forgetfulness of the T6rdh 
of their God (cf. 8 ^-^^): this passage is important, 
as showing that the priestly ‘ torfth * included a 
moral element (cf. Ex 23^'**, Lv 19), and was de¬ 
pendent for its effectiveness upon the ‘knowledge* 
of God. The word is used similarly, of moral and 
spiritual teacliing, in Am 2*. In Is 1'** the ‘ Tdrah 
or our God’ is the exposition which follows (vv.^^"^^) 
respecting the true character of religious service; 
Is 5-^ the T6rdh which Judali has rejected consists 
of the precepts of civil righteousness and morality, 
the disregard of which the prophet has been de¬ 
nouncing (vv.*^*^); Is 8 ^®*^ it denotes the half¬ 
political half - religious advice just given by the 
prophet (vv.^^*^®): it is used similarly in 30“ (see 
; and cf. v.^®, where the propliets are called 
by tlie corresponding participle, the ‘directors* 
[teachers] of tlie people of Jerusalem). In JerO^® 
9181611 OB'* 32-® 44^®* the reference may be partly 
(see 26^) to the preaching of the prophets, partly 
(notice tlie context, and the addition in 9^® 26'* 44*® 
of ‘which I set before you’) to the teaching of 
Deuteronomy. Other examples of the same gene¬ 
ral sense of direction^ though not specially given 
by proi>hets, are l*s 78* (of a didactic Psalm), 
Job 22 -® (‘Ileccive now direction from his [God’s] 
mouth ’); in tlie mouth of a mother, Pr 1 ® 6 ®®; 
of a teacher of practical wisdom, Pr 3* 4® 6 ®* (cf. 
UVm) V 13*^; of the model woman, 31®« (‘law,* 
in all these passages, is a misleading rendering). 
It is also used of the guidance^ or direction^ to be 
given by J'\ or His representative, in the future 
ideal age : Is 2 ® ( = Mic 4®), Jer 3P®, Is 42"* (of the 
preaching of J"’s ideal servant), 6 P, (3) Side by 
side with this broader prophetical application of 
the term, there was, however, a narrower one, 
in which it was particularly associated with the 
jiriests, and (like the cognate verb h6rdh) denoted 
the orcU direction given by them in Jehovah’s 
name, especially on matters of ceremonial observ¬ 
ance, such as the nature of the ditlorent kinds of 
sacrifice, the cases in which they were respectively 
to be oll’ered, the criteria of leprosy, the conditions 
upon which it depended whether a thing was 
‘clean’ or ‘unclean,’ etc.; the laity came to the 
priests for instruction on all such points, and the 
answer given to them was tdrdhy ‘ direction.* Hag 
2 **, though a late passage, shows what ‘t 6 rah/ 
was very clearly: the prophet is told to inquire 
of the priests whether in two particular cases an 
object becomes ‘ holy,’ or ‘ unclean,’ in the words 
‘ Ask now direction of the priests ’ [not as RV, 
‘concerning the law’: there is no art. in the 
Hob.], the answer to the inquiries being the ‘direc- 
* Of. Maine’s Ancient Law, ch. i. 
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tion* or tdrdh (cf. Mai 2 ® ‘truthful direction was 
in his mouth *; v.^ ‘ they seek direction from his 

1 mouth*; v.® ‘ye have caused many to stumble 
by your [false] direction' \ v.® ‘and have respect 
oi persons in direction ’ [not ‘ in the law ’]). Por 
earlier instances, partly of the subst, partly of 
the cognate verb, see Dt 17** (of decisions given 
by the supreme court of priests and lay-judges on 
cases of civil or criminal law) ‘ acc. to the direction 
wherewith they direct thee, and acc. to the judg¬ 
ment which they tell tliee, thou shalt do,’ 24® 

‘ take heed that thou do according to all that the 
Levitical priests direct you ’ (in the case of leprosy), 
33*® ‘they teach Jacob thy judgments [Ex 21 *J, 
and Israel thy direction^ Mic 3** ‘her priests 
direct for hire,^ Jer 2 ® (‘the handlers of the tCrdh 
[n-jiFin i.e. the priests, know me not’), 18^® 

‘ direction will not perish from his mouth,’ i.e. tlie 
priest and his functions will never come to an 
end (said by those who disbelieved Jeremiah’s pre¬ 
dictions of disaster), Zeph 3^ (‘her priests have 
profaned what is holy, they have done violence to 
tdrdh,' —rn’in iD^ri), Ezk 7®® direction shall perish 
from the priest, and counsel from the elder ’: cf. 
La 2® ‘without [priestly] direction’), 22 ®® (‘her 
priests have done violence to my tdrdh, they have 

rofaned my holy things, they have made no 
ifference between the lioly and the common ’), 
44^ (cf. Lv 14®“^) ‘they shall direct my peojilo 
between the holy and the common, and make 
them to know between the unclean and tiie clean ’ 
(notice in these two passages the connexion of 
tdrdh with ceremonial distinctions), Hab 1 * ‘ there¬ 
fore tdrdh is numbed’ {i.e, is paralyzed, irieUec- 
tual: the violence and disorder, vv.®*® *'^, incap¬ 
acitates even the priests in the discharge of their 
duties). These passages show clearly tlie associa¬ 
tion of tdrdh with the priests (cf. also 2 K 17’-’’- 

2 Ch 15®); they show not less clearly that, although 
it denoted a simply oral direction, this ‘direction’ 
was regulated by certain fundamental principles, 
which might be neglected or violated by unfaitliful 

riests. (4) In process of time, tdrdh came further to 
enote a body of technical direction on a given sub¬ 
ject : in this sense it occurs frequently in P, esp. 
in the expression ‘this is the tordh (‘law’) of the 
burnt-oH’ering, of the cereal offering, of leprosy, 
of the Nazirite,’ etc., Lv 6 ®-*'*--® 7*-**-®’^ 11^ 1‘27 
13®® 14®-8®-®^*®7 15®“ 26"*®, Nu 5®®-®® 6 *®-®* 19--*^31®*. 
As, however, Wcllh. has pointed out {Hist. 59, 
395; cf. Nowack, ii. 98), the more original sense 
of tdrdh even here will have been that of direc¬ 
tions given to the laity, not (as in Lv 6-7) rules 
regulating the priests’ own praxis at the altar. 

In Dt (1® 4®*'“ 1718 * *» 27®* 8 *®® 28^®-®* 29^*-^ 30*® 
319. 11 . la. 24. 26 3248) term, esp. in the expression 
‘ this law,* is used somewhat ambiguously : some¬ 
times it denotes more particularly the code of 
laws embodied in Dt; sometimes it is used more 
generally of the exposition of an Israelite’s duty 
contained in the book, and consisting partly of 
the actual laws, partly of the hortatory introduc¬ 
tions and comments accompanying them, in other 
words it denotes the Deutoronomic legislation 
generally; in the last-named sense it also occurs 
repeate^y (often in such phrases as * the book of 
the law,’ ‘the law of Moses,’ ‘the law that Moses 
commanded,* etc.) in the Deuteronomic sections of 
Jos and Kings (Jos D*® 8 ®*-®®*®* 22® 23®, I K 2®, 
2 K 10®* 14® 17*®* ®^* ®’ 21 ® 22 ®* ** 23®^* ®®). 

After the time of Ezra,* when P had been com¬ 
bined with JED, and the Pentateuch had assumed 
(virtually) its present form, the term is used, yet 
more generally, of the Pent, as a whole, as 1 Ch 
IB"*® (with reference to Ex 29®®*^* P), 2 Ch 31® etc., 
Ezr 3®, Neh 8 *^*. In the Psalms it is used often 

* The reference in Malachi (4^ ie to Deuteronomy: see 
OTJCap. 426f. 
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of the leginlative parts of the Pent, in general, as 
Ps D 19^ 37^^ 40® (perhaps hero 'with particular 
reference to Dt), 94^- 119^-^® etc. 

ii. From the precetling survey of passages, it 
■Nvill be apparent that Hebrew tOrCih had a three¬ 
fold character: it was jadicialt cerenionialy and 
•moral. The cerenionial tOrdh is most proininent 
in the OT; but the judicial and moral UtrOliyruM 
not less a reality, csp. in early times. Nor is it 
doubted by critics that this tordh^ under all its 
aspects, originated with Moses. Wellhausen writes 
{Hist. 396, 397n., 438); ‘The priests derived their 
Torah from Moses; they claimed only to preserve 
and guard what Moses had left (Dt 33^* "’'•). . . . 
Krom tlie historical tradition [of the Pent.] it is 
certain that Moses was the founder of the Torah.* * 
Moses, however, did not create a finished code : he 
wa 8 the founder of a principle^ and of a tradition ; 
lie was ‘ the lirst t-o call into activity the actual 
sense for hiAv and justice, and to begin (Ex 16“ 18) 
the scries of oral decisions which were continued 
after hitu by the priest.’ And Monteliore, after 
emphasizing the fact that from the beginning J" 
was a moral Cod, a Cod of justice, continues 
{Ilibh. Led. pp. 45, 64f.), ‘Most original and 
(diaracteristic was the moral influence of Yahveh 
in the domain of law. Yahveh, to the Israelite, 
was emphatically the Cod of right. . . . From the 
earliest times onward, Yahvch’s sanctuary was 
tlie depositary of law, and the priest was his 
spokesman. The oracle of Yahveh, of which the 
priests were the interpreters, decided suits and 
quarrels, and probably gave guidance and advice 
ill questions oi social difficulty. The Torah —or 
teacldng—of the priests, half-judicial half-pieda- 
gogic, was a deep moral influence; and there was 
no element in the religion whicli was at once 
more genuinely Hebrew and more closely identified 
with the national God. There is good reason to 
bcdieve that this i)riestly Torah is the one religious 
institution which can no correctly attributed to 
Moses. . . . Though Moses was not the author 
of the written law, he was unquestionably the 
founder of that oral teaching, or Torah^ which 
preceded, and became the basis of, the codes of 
the Pentateuch.’ That the priest, in giving 
judgment, was J’^’s spokesman, is evident from 
the term of Ex 18*®^- (the people come to Moses 
to ‘inquire of God’ for the settlement of civil 
dis])utes, and his decisions are ‘ the statutes and 
tdruth of God’) ‘21® 2‘2®* “ (cornp. 1S 2“).t Questions 
of ceremonial also fell naturally within the priests’ 
province; and their answers on this subject were 
regardr 1 similarly as the judgments of God. Tt 
rcsulte<i further, from the ethical character of J", 
that the tCroth of Moses and his successors, even 
on judicial and ceremonial matters, were always 
permeated by a strong moral element. The de¬ 
cisions framed by Moses and his successors accum¬ 
ulated : they were from the first the expression 
of the same, or similar, principles ; the result was 
thus a jixed tradition^ having a definitely marked 
character, which exerted naturally a regulative 
influence ujion the new decisions which, as time 
went on, were found necessary for the purpose of 
meeting new needs. 

iii. ^ T6rdh^ was originally oraZ,—handed down 
orally from one generation of priests to another, and 
delivered orjilly by the priest to those who came to 
seek it of him (cf. Mai 2®- ; also Job 22“, Pr 31“). 
The (question arises. When was it first committed 
to 'Nvriting? An examination of the Pent, shows 
(1) that the laws contained in it are not homo¬ 
geneous, but fall into groups, differing from one 
another in style, in contents, and in scope; and 

* Comp. W. n. Smith, OTJC^ 80.3, 3:i9. 
t tJf. II. i. 238f., ix. 98 f. {Bifjurru intrusted to the king by 

%CU8>. 


( 2 ) that the different groups cannot be regarded aa 
the product of a single generation, but must spring 
from different periods of the history. These and 
other indications make it clear that the process of 
writing down the oral Tdrdh was a gradual one. 
First of all, small collections of priestly Tdroth on 
particular subjects were written down : then these 
were enlarged, or supplemented by others: till the 
final result was the body of tCroth embedded in our 

resent Pentateuch. These different collections 

id not often remain in their primitive form : new 
provisions were introduced into them; they were 
revised and adjusted to suit the requirements of a 
later age: in some cases, they were largely ex¬ 
panded by parenetic or other additions. The 
frequently loose arrangement of subjects in the 
various groups is a sufficient proof that we no 
longer possess them in their original form. The 
process of wiiting down began, no doubt, at an 
early date; though we cannot say definitely how 
early. The Book of the Covenant is an early 
written collection of such tOroth : it is true, the 
name is not actually given to it; but the analogy 
of Ex 18’®* “ shows that it would correctly describe 
it. The ritual section of this collection (‘23’®*’**) 
appears in a diflbrent recension in Ex 34’®*“. 
Otlier collections of tCroth are those forming the 
original nucleus of the ‘Law of Holiness’ (see 
below). The laws forming the basis of the Dcut. 
code were also doubtless, at least in the great 
majority of cases, taken by the writer from a 
written source (or sources). The existence of 
■written tdroth is implied distinctly in Hos 8 ’* KV 
(where J" says that, liowever many ‘ directions ’ He 
writes for Ephraim, His people treat them as some¬ 
thing with which they have no concern): the con¬ 
text, however, and 4® (see above) show that the 
allusion here is not to ritual, but to ethical and 
religious precepts, especially those relating to civil 
righteousness.* 

There is an interesting, but obscure, passage boaripg on this 
subject, in Jer 8*^ ‘ How say ye, We are wise, and J"'b direc¬ 
tion is with us? Surely falsely hath it wrought, the false pen of 
the scribes.’ The priests here claim that they possess the 
legitimate tradition, and principles, of J"’8 t6rdh: Jeremiah 
replies that the scribes—which must denote hero those who 
committed this tdrdh to writing—had dealt falsely, i.e. (appar¬ 
ently) had been untrue to the principles which it was their duty 
to maintain, had in some way perverted or falsified the tdrdh 
of which they were the exponents (cf. 2^, though there is not 
here any reference to writing). We do not know more pre¬ 
cisely what Jeremiah alludes to: perhaps to heathen rites, for 
which, in the syncretistic fashion of the day, the false priests 
sought thus to gain the sanction of J"’8 name. 

Other priestly laws were written down by Ezekiel, 
in his draft for the worship of the restored com¬ 
munity, esp. in chs. 43-45 (cf. OTJC^ 374-377 ; 
Ryle, Canon,13); but the great bulk—those, viz., 
embraced in what is now generally known as the 
‘Priests’ Code*—were not, it seems, codified till 
somewhat later, when, the temple having been 
destroyed, and the worship interrupted, the priests, 
that the traditions of their order might not bo for¬ 
gotten, reduced to writing and systematized what 
had hitherto boon familiar to them from the daily 
exorcise of their profession (cf. Wellh, Hist. 69 f., 
404; Ryle, Canon, 71-74; Montefiore, Hihh. Ltd. 
234 f.). 

iv. Synonyms of * Law.* — 1 . mishpdl, 

* judgment ’ (sometimes rendered ‘ ordinance ’), 
properly a decision given in an individual case, 
and then established as a precedent for other 
.similar oases. Mishpdt occurs in this sense in 
JE, Ex 15“ (‘there made he for it (Israel) a 
statute and ordinance, and there he proved it,*— 

* Wollh. ad loc. ; * Oflfonbar Wolsungen fiber die D'n*?K njn 
(41), die also dainals schon aufgezelchnet vorlagen ’; cf. Iliet. 
f>7; Cheime or Nowack, ad loc. ; Kbnig, OjTenb.-Begr. ii. 829; Ryle 
Canon o/OT, 38. 

t Cf. Briggs, Higher CHt. of the Hex.^ (1897), p. 242 flf. 
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a noticeable passage, witnessing, like Ex 18 ^-20 
above, to Moses’ work as a framer of laws for his 
people *), 21^ and 24® (of the enactments in the ‘Book 
of the Covenant ’ prescribing penalties for particular 
olTences, introduced by or when, and contained 
chiefly in 21*-22^^); in If (always combined with 
B-ipn ‘statutes’) Lv 19®^ 20®® 25^» 26 i 5 . 43.46 

(here c'pn) ; in Dt, usually with ‘ statutes ’ (D'pn, 
not as in H n'lpn), of the provisions of the Deut. 
code (chs. 12 - 20 ), 5'-®' 61-8^' 

111 . sa 121 26^®* 30^®; also in the Blessing of Moses, 

33^® (as pronounced by the priests ; || ‘ direction *); 
in P rarely, and in the specilic sense of Ex 21' 24® 
only Nu 27" 35®**- cf. 36'®. t The primary sense 
of the word is an enactment of the civil or criminal 
law ; but it is also (as in H) applied to enactments 
of the moral or ceremonial law, which might be 
viewed analogously as Divine ‘decisions.’ (The 
word occurs also frequently in other books besides 
the Pent.) t 

In On 147 Kadesh is called ‘ En-mlshpat/ ‘ sprinj? of judjfment,’ 
—either, it seems, hocanso it was the site of an ancient oracle, 
at which detnsions were given for the settlement of disputes, or 
(Wellh. niat. 343, 397 n., 430, 439) from its having been the 
scene of Moses* legislative activity, during what appears to 
have been Israel's long stay there (Driver, Deut. p. 82 f.). 

Mishpat also occurs sometimes in the enlarged 
sense of right (‘Kecht’), as a rule of action in 
general: it thus becomes virtually equivalent to 
religion, regarded as a system of practical duties; 
Jer 5^ ‘ they (the poorer classes) know not tlie way 
of J", nor the 7nishi:)dt of their God,’ v.® 8^ Is 42' 

‘ he sliall bring forth (publish) right {i.c. religion) to 
the nations,’ vv.®* ^ 51' (|1 t6rcih), 58®; cf. 2 K 17®®* 
(AV and KV, poorly, ‘manner’). 

2. pn, npn, libk, hukl'dh, ‘ statute,’ from ppn to cut 

iji, inserihe, engrave (Ezk 23'“', Job 19®®, Is 10', Pr 
8'® [AV and RV" ‘ decree ’]), and therefore denoting 
properly something engraven on stone, or other 
durable surface, thougli applied in usage to any 
kind of fixed ordinance. It was a common practice 
in antiquity to engrave laws upon slabs of stone or 
metal (<rr^Xai), and to set them up in some public 
place—and the same custom is presupposed in the 
use of these two words in Hebrew. Both terms 
occur frequently in 11, Dt, and P. The earliest 
examples (JE) are Ex 12®^ 13"> 15®®* 18'«*®« (E); 

cf. (in a diflerent connexion) Gn 47®®, also Jos 24®®, 
Jg 11®®, 1 S 30®®. The combination ‘statutes 
and judgments’ is common in H and Dt (see 
above). Eor instances in P (often in the ex¬ 
pression, ‘a statute [RV frequently, ‘due’] for 
ever’), see Ex 27®' 28« 29''* ®«, Lv 3'^ 6'®* ®® 16®®* ®'* 
etc. § 

3. rn^i? mi^wdh, ‘commandment,’ a general term, 

implying something commanded (viz. by J"). Most 
frequent in Dt (43 times), as 4®* 5®''* ®'. Rare in 

the other codes : in JE, Ex 15®® 16®^ 20 ® (prob. from 
Dt), 24'®; in H, Lv 22 ®' 26®* '^*; in P, Lv 4®* '®* 2 ®- 27 
517 27 w Nu 15®®* 21* 3»*^® 36'®. 

4. n'liy 'Mwbth or 'idoth, ‘ testimonies ’: in the 

Pent, only Dt 4^® 6 '’* ; a theological term, denot¬ 

ing generally moral and religious ordinances, 
regarded as an attestation, or solemn declaration, 
of the Divine will. In P the sing, testimony is 
used frequently of the Decalogue, as a statement 
Kar’ of God’s will for man, esp. iu the ex¬ 

pressions ‘ Ark, tables, or tabernacle, of the testi¬ 
mony,* Ex 25'®* 2'- 2 ® 27®' 31'® 3429 , Nu 1®®**®, and 
elsewhere. 

5. ‘ precepts’: only in the Psalms 
(19® 103'® HP, and 21 times in Ps 119). 

V. Hebrew law falls into distinct Codes, those 

“ Of. Wellh. Hist. P43 ; and Dillm. ad loe. 

I Of. Ex 21«- Dt 2117, Jer 3*27.», Ezk 2.345. 

I See further Baentsch, Das Bundeshuch (1892), 29-34. 

§ Both theHew'ords are also used sometimes of laws of nature \ 
M Jer 3136, Job 2826 , Pa i486 (ph); Jer 624 318® 8326, Job 8833 
(ngn). 


viz. of JE, Dt, H, and P, and the characteristics 
of these must next be examined.* 

A, In JE we have (1) the Decaloque (wh. see), 
Ex 20 ®''^ a concise but comprehensive summary of 
the fundamental duties of the Israelite towards 
God and man. VVe have ( 2 ) the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20®®~23®^; in explanation of the 
name see 2 P), the laws contained in which com¬ 
prise two elements (24®), the ‘ words’ (orcommands) 
and the ‘judgments’; the ‘judgments,’ expressed 
all hypothetically, and relating to the civil and 
criminal law, being comprised in 21 '- 22 '''* and 
the ‘ words,’ consisting mostly of positive ini unc¬ 
tions of the moral or ceremonial law, and introauced 
by thou shalt or thou shalt not, being comprised in 
2()23-2 o 22 '®*®^* ®®"*' 23'"'®. With the form of the laws, 
and the parenetic additions wliich they sometimes 
exhibit (as 22 ®®'®'), we are not hero concerned : the 
laws themselves are designed to regulate the life 
of a community living under simple conditions of 
society, and chiefly engaged in agriculture. They 
may be grouped as follows f:— 

I. Enactments relating to civil and crimmal law: 

1. The ri^hls of Hebrew slaves (male and female), 21l-n. 

2. Law of murder and manslaughter vw.i2-i4, ©f violence 

to a parent v.45, of man-stealing v.io, of cursing a 
parent v.i7. 

3. Bodily injury caused by men vv.i8-27 (bodily injury in¬ 

flicted in a quarrel v.l6*-; beating a slave to death 
v. 20 f.; injury done in a qviarrel to a pregnant woman 
v. 22 , or other V)y8tander vv.23-25 j striking out the eye 
or tooth of a slave v.26r.). 

4. Bodily injury duo to animals, or neglect of reasonable 

precautions vv.28 86 (injury done by an ox to a free man 
or woman w. 26 - 8 i^ or to a slave v.32; injury caused by 
neglect in leaving an open pit injury done by an 
ox to one belonging to another person v.85f.: in the 
first and last of these coses, the penalty, where the 
neglect is culpable, is materially increased). 

6. Theft 22f-4^theft of ox or sheep v.i; burglary vv.2-4). 

C. Compensation for damage v.5f. (damage done by stray¬ 
ing cattle V.6; damage done by fire spreading to 
another man’s field v.6). 

7. Compensation for loss or injury in various cases of 

deposit or loan vv.7-i5 (cases of deposit vv.7-2. 1 0-18 ; 
case of injury to a liorrowed animal v.l**^-). 

8. Compensation for seduction v.i6f.. 

il. Moral, religious, and ceremonml enactments: 

1. Law relating to altars 2024-26 (altars to be of earth or of 

unhewn stone, and not to be approached by steps). 

2. Sorcerj’^ and bestiality to be punished with death 22 l 8 f.. 

3. Sacrifice to * other gods' to be punished with the ‘ ban ’ 

2220. 

4. Humanitarian laws 2221-27 (the gtr, or resident for¬ 

eigner, the widow and the orphan, not to be oppressed 
2ii2i.24 ; interest not be taken from the poor 2225 ; a 
gannent taken in pledge to be returned before night- 
fall 22201'.). 

6. Cod not to be reviled, nor a ruler cursed 2226. 

6. Eirstfruits and firstborn males to be given to J" 222W- 

(cf. 1312 , where it is added that the firstling of an 
OSS is to be either redeemed with a lamb or killed, 
and the firstborn of a man is to be redeemed); and 
flesh torn of beasts not to bo eaten 2*281. 

7. Veracity and impartiality in giving evidence in a court 

of law 231-3. 

8. An enemy's beast to be preserved from harm 234f-. 

9. Justice to be administered impartially 236-8 (bribes not 

to bo taken : tiie poor and the gir not to be oppressed). 

10. The seventh year to be a fallow year, and the seventh 

day a day of rest 231612 (the motive in each case is a 
philanthropic one). 

11. God’s commands to be honoured, and ‘other gods’ not 

to be invoked 23^3. 

12. The three annual pilgrimages (of Unleavened Cakes, 

Harvest, and Weeks) to be observed 2314-17 (all males 
to appear before J" at each). 

13. Three closing regulations 2318.19 (sacrifice not to be 

offered with leavened bread, nor its fat to remain un- 

* The literary characteristias of the Codes do not fall within 
the scope of the present article; but it may bo remarked in 
passing that each possesses distinctive literary features of its 
own, and that even the form of the laws sometimes differs in 
the different codes: thus, while in Ex 21-23 a law commonly 
begins in the form tr’K n3' 'ai ( 2120 - 22.26 etc.), in P the form 
*3 DIM or O e'fil is frequent (Lv 12 21 42 etc.), and iu U the 
form (Lv 173-8. 10 .13 etc.). 

t Comp. Stade, Gesch. i. 636; Holzinger, Einl. 243. Many of 
these laws seem to fall into groups of ten, which L. B. Paton 
has endeavoured recently to restore in their (supposed) original 
completeness; sooJBL, 1893, p. 79 ff. (an abstract in LOT^ p. 40) ; 
and cf. Briggs, l.c. p. 211 fl. 
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burnt until the following morning ; flrstfruits to be 
brought to * the house of J" ’; a kid not to be boiled 
in ite mother's milk). 

The ceremonial provisions contained in are 

Treated in 34^®'** — a section soinctinies called the 
* Little Book of the Covenant/ and sometimes also 
(from 34'^) the ‘Words of the Covenant’ — with 
changes of order, and sliglit verbal variations, and 
with the addition in 34^-*” of more specific injunc¬ 
tions against idolatry.* 

The ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ is the oldest Code of 
Hebrew law with which we are acquainted — older, 
no doubt, than the narrative (K) in which it was 
incorjjorated ; it embodies, to use CorniH’s expres¬ 
sion, the ‘consuetudinary law of the early mon¬ 
archy,* and embraces (m accordance with the 
sense of tOrah and misTipd^^ explained above) the 
formulated decisions which had accumulated gradu¬ 
ally up to that age. That the community for 
whoso use it was designed had made some progress 
in civilization is evident from the many restrictions 
imposed on the arbitrary action of the individual ; 
on the other hand, that it was still in a relatively 
archaic condition appears from such regulations as 
and 21’^*'‘^® (the7ea; talionis)^ or the conception 
of God as the immediate source of judgment (21® 
22®'®; cf. 1 S 2®®). The stage of society for which 
the Code was designed, ana the characteristics of 
the Code itself, arc well indicated by W. li. Smith 
{OTJC^ 340IF.). ‘The society contemplated in it 
is of very simple structure. The basis of life is 
agricultural. Cattle and agricultural produce are 
the main elements of wealth ; and the laws of 
property deal almost exclusively with them. The 
principles of criminal and civu justice are those 
still current among the Arabs of the desert, viz. 
retaliation and pecuniary compensation. Murder 
is dealt with by the law of blood revenge; but* 
the distinction — which in Greece was still not 
] eijognized in the age of Homer — is drawn between 
murder and manslaughter, and ‘the innocent 
man-slayer may seek asylum at God’s altar (2H®, 
comp, with v.^^: cf. 1 K22a<'). With murder are 
ranked man-stealing, ofl’encea against parents, and 
witchcraft. Other injuries are occasions of self- 
help, or of private suits to be adjusted at the 
sanctuary (22® [cf. 21®]). Personal injuries fall 
under the law of retaliation, just as murder does. 
Blow for blow is still the law of the Arabs ; and in 
Canaan, no doubt as in tho desert, the retaliation 
was usually sought in the way of self-help. Except 
in this form, there is no punishment, but only 
compensation, which in some cases is at the will of 
tho injured party (who has the alternative of direct 
revengt i, but in general is defined by law. De¬ 
grading punishments are unknown, and loss of 
liberty is inflicted only on the thief who cannot 
pay a fine (22®). Definite rights are secured for the 
slave. He recovers liis freedom after 7 years, 
unless he prefers to remain a bondman, and seals 
solemnly his determination at the door of the 
sanctuary. His right of blood revenge against his 
master is, however, limited (21®®**); thou"h, in¬ 
stead of the lex talioni^ for minor injuries, he can 
claim his liberty (21®®*-). Women do not enjoy full 
social equality with men. Women slaves were 
slaves for life, but were often, it may be inferred, 
married to members or servants of the family 
(21®* ^•®). The daughter was her father’s property 
(2H), who received a price for surrendering her to 
a husband ; and so a daughter’s dishonour is com¬ 
pensated by law as a pecuniary loss to her father 
(22»«').*t 

S4l0*>*sa;13l3' 13 ; 3420b sa 2.3l0b • S421s=23^2* 34t»2 

«231«; 842S«2317; 8426a23i8; 84M = 23l» (in moat cases/with 
Blight verbal ditferences). For attempts to recover from these 
laws a 'Decalogue of J/ see (briefly) LOT 87 (0 39), more fully, 
Briggs, l.c. p. 1890. j 

t See, further, art. Orimbs and Punisumknts in vol. i. 

To many of the laws there are interesting paral¬ 
lels in the early codes of other nations { e , g , m 
Solon’s Code at Athens) : these are pointed out in 
the commentary of Dillmann. Some of the pro¬ 
visions seem to us harsh (21®* 22*®), but account 
must be taken of the age for which they were 
prescribed ; and a hiunauo regard for the unpro¬ 
tected and the liclpless is unquestionably the domi¬ 
nant spirit of tho Code. 

Turning now to the more distinctively moral and 
religious aspects of the Code, we observe lirstly the 
regard paid to the claims of humanity and justice. 

An emphatic voice is raised against those crying 
vices of Oriental government, the maladministration 
of justice and the oppression of the poor. The 
or foreigner living in Israel under tne protection of 
a family or a community, has no legal status, but 
ho is not to be oppressed. The Sabbath is enjoined 
as a day of rest for men and cattle ; and the pro¬ 
duce of every field or vineyard is to he left to the 
poor one year in seven, lleligious institutions aro 
in a simple, undeveloped stage. He who sacrifices 
to any god but Jehovah falls under the ban. The 
only ordinance of ceremonial sanctity is to abstain 
from the flesh of animals torn by wild beasts. 
Altars are to be of simple, almost rudimentary, 
structure. The sacred dues are firstlings and 
firstfruits ; and tho former must be presented at 
a sanctuary on the eighth day. This regulation 
of itself presupposes a plurality of sanctuaries, 
which also agrees with the terms of 20®®*'. Tlie 
three pilgrimages, at which every male is to appear 
before J'^ mark three periods of the agricultural 
year—the beginning and the close of harvest, and 
the end of the vintage. The only points of sacri¬ 
ficial ritual insisted on are abstinence from leaven 
in connexion with the blood of the sacrifice, and 
the rule that the fat must bo burnt the same night. 
The only sacrifices named are burnt-olFerings and 
peace- (or thank-) offerings (20®®). 

B , Tho next code which has to be considered is 
that of Deuteronomy, Erom a literary point of 
view, Deuteronomy (disregarding the few short 
passages belonging to P, and the two poems in 
chs. 32. 33) consists of a code of laws accompanied 
by hortatory introductions and comments. Here 
we are concerned only with tho laws as such. A 
comparison of the laws embodied in Dt with those 
of the ‘ Book of tho Covenant ’ at once shows that 
they are designed for a community living under 
more fully developed social conditions. Dt, speak- 
ing generally, may be described as a roviserl and 
enlarged edition of the Book of the Covenant, 
adapted to the requirements of a later age. Witli 
the exception of the compensations to be paid for 
various injuries (Ex 21*®-22*®), nearly all the j)ro- 
visions of Ex 2()®®-23®® are included in it ; and 
there are in addition many entirely new ones. A 
complete tabular synopsis of the two codes will bo 
found above (vol. i. p. GUO f. ); here, therefore, it will 
be sufficient to give a brief outline of the Dent. 
Code, and to make some general remarks on tho 
Deuteronomic changes and additions. 

Outline of laws in Deuteronomy ;— 

1. Reliefious Observances: 

1. ‘Law of single sanctuary 121-M (burnt-offerings, socri* 

flees [i.e. peace-offerings], tithes, ‘heave-offerings' 
[firstfruits, and other offerings from the produce of 
the soil], vows, freewill offerings, and firstlings, all 
to bo offered at the central sanctuary : blood not to 
be eaten). 

2. Laws against the worship of ‘ other gods ’ 1229-1318. 

8 . Sanctity of tlie laity 14i 2 i (person not to be disfigured 
in mourning 14ir.; law of clean and unclean animals 

143 20 ; flesh of animals dying of themselves not to 
be eaten 1421). 

4. Laws tendinij to ameliorate the condition of tho poor 
1422-1518 (disposition of the charitable tithe 14^20 • 
relief secured to debtors every seventh year 16i U • 
law of slavery 1512 - 18 ), ' 

6 . Offerings and festivals (firstling males to be offered to 
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j'' 1019-23; regulations respecting the observance 
of the three annual pilgrimages 
U. The Ojfflce-beareTS of the Theocracy: 

L Judges, 16^t*‘20(to be appointed in all cities ; and to bo 
strictl V impartial in judgment). 

asherahs and ‘pillars’ prohibited ; 17^ sacri¬ 
fices to be without blemisn ; 172-7 an Israelite, 
convicted of idolatry, to be stoned to deathJ. 

2. The supreme central tribunal 17^*^^. 

, 8. The king 1714-20. 

4 . Priests 181-8. 

6. The Prophet 182-22 (v.iOf. against different forms of 
mane and divination), 
lii. Criminal Law : 

1. Manslaughter and murder IQi-is 211-9 (cities of refuge 

19113; symbolical rite of expiation for an untraced 
murder 21i-9). 

2. Law of the landmark 1914. 

8. Law of witness 191B 21. 

[Four laws designed to secure self-control and for¬ 
bearance in tlie conduct of war, c. 20. 21io-i4]. 

_ iv. Miscellaneous Laws, relating chiefly to Civil and Datnestio 
2118-26: e.g. primogeniture 2118-17; treatment of un- 
dutiful son 2118 - 21 ; lost cattle or other property to bo restored 
to its owner (based on £x 234r) 221-4; jaw of ‘tassels* 2212; 
slander against a newly-married maiden 2213 21; adultery 2222; 
seduction 2223 29 ; prohibition of marriage with step-mother 
2230; usury (interest) 23io- 20; vows 232i-‘-^3 ; divorce 24^-4 • man- 
stealing 24< (nosed on Ex 211®); leprosy 248- 9 ; pledges 210- io i3 ; 
family of a criminal not to be punished witn him 241®; ex¬ 
cessive severity in punishment forbidden 251-3; Lovirate- 
marriage 2f>5-io; just weights and measures 2513-18. 

Note also the moral and religious duties which form the sub¬ 
ject of the imprecations in 27 i 8 ir. (all with parallels in JE, H, 
or Dt; sec Driver, Lent. p. 290). 

This outline will suffice to give an idea of the 
greater variety of subjects included in the Code of 
Dt as compared with that of JE, as al.so of the 

f reater detail in which they are mostly treated. 

'he organization of society is more complex ; and 
institutions at once more numerous and more 
varied are needed to regulate it. The following 
are the principal chanqcs in the laws repeated 
from JE. In Ex 2V a daughter sold by her father 
into slavery does not go free in the 7 th year: in 
Dt she does; since the law of Ex was 

formulated, society has advanced ; a father’s power 
over his daughter is less absolute than it once was, 
and it is no longer usual for a Hebrew girl to bo 
bought to be the wife of her master or his son. In 
Ex the asylum for manslaughter is J'^’s altar : 
in Dt 19 six cities are set apart for the purpose. 
In Ex 22^**** seduction is treated among cases of 
injury to property ; in Dt {22’^^') it appears among 
laws of moral purity. In Ex 22^® firstlings are to 
be oflered on the 8th day from birth ; in Dt 15^® 
they are to be presented annually—a change ren¬ 
dered necessary by the substitution of a single 
central place of sacrifice for the local altars. In 
Ex 23^®** the sabbatical year is es8entiall.y one of 
rest for the soil, in Dt 15^'® the institution is so 
applied as simply to form a check on the power of 
tne creditor. 

In other cases, the principle of the older law is 
merely extended, or fresh definitions are added. 
Thus Dt 13 and 17^*’ may be regarded as expan¬ 
sions, with reference to particular cases, of the 
brief law against idolatry contained in Ex 22-^®; 
16^**^, as compared with Ex 23*^’^^ adds fresh 
regulations for the observance of the three annual 
Pilgrimages ; 18^®^* (against divination and magic) 
extends the principle of Ex 22^® (sorceress alone) to 
other analogous cases ; (the law of witness) 

is a development, with special provisions, of the 
general principle of Ex 23*; 22^*® extends the prin¬ 
ciple of Ex 23* to other cases of lost property as 
24«-i0’« (pledges) does that of Ex 22-*®*-; 22^^'^ 
(seduction) particularizes with greater precision 
than Ex 22*®!* cases which might arise. There 
are also instances in which the older law is 
repeated without further modification than that 
of form, as 16*®*- (Ex 23®-®), 23*®*- (Ex 22-*®), 24^ 
(Ex 21*«). 

Those provisions of Dt, which are without 
parallel in JE, relate mostly to conditions which, 


in the age when the laws of JE were drawn up, 
were not yet regarded as demanding legislative 
regulation: the greater variety of subjects in¬ 
cluded in the Code is evidence both of the growth 
of civilization in itself, and also of more systematic 
and maturer reflection upon its needs. A funda¬ 
mental principle of the Deut. legislation is opposi¬ 
tion to the heathen practices ot the Canaanites: 
this is particularly prominent in the parenetic 
parts of the book, but it also determines several of 
the laws. The law of the single sanctuary (ch. 12), 
it cannot be doubted, is largely prompted by the 
desire to free the worship of J'^ from the heathen 
elements by which it had been contaminated at 
the local shrines; the essential aim of the law of 
the king (17**‘®®) is to guard this most important 
oltice against the influence of foreigners or par¬ 
ticipation in foreign policy; the laws of 12®®-13*® 
I41.V20 i(j2i.22 172-7 igit.ii 22® 23*7*-, are also, some 
obviously, others, it is probable, implicitly, directed 
against heathen observances. Of ritual and cere¬ 
monial laws there are but few in Dt, though more 
than there are in JE. Sacrifices and other dues are 
to be brought to the central sanctuary (ch. 12), but 
little (v.^) or nothing is said of the ritual with 
which they are to be presented. Only blood is not 
to be eaten (12*®-®® 15-**), in accordance with an old 
practice in Israel (1 S 14®**-®4), though no provision 
on the subject occurs in the legislation of JE. 
The laws regarding firstlings, and the observance 
of the three Pilgrimages (15*®‘®® 16*"*^), are fuller 
than the corresponding ones in JE. Kegiilations 
of a ceremonial character without parallel in JE 
are those relating to clean and unclean animals 
(I48-20), tithe (14^*®®), the ollcring of sacrifices 
without blemish (17*), the dues of the priests 
(18**®), the brief note on leprosy (24®*-), and the 
liturgical forms to be used by the Israelite at 
the central sanctuary, when he presents his first- 
fruits (26*'**), and after payment of the triennial 
tithe (26*®'*®). It need only be added that it would 
bo a serious mistake to suppose that the laws of 
Dt were the creation of the age in which the book 
was composed. This may bo the case with one or 
two : but the majority are beyond question much 
older, the aim of Dt being merely to present them 
in a new literary setting, and to inculcate them 
with fresh motives. 

C, We come next to the Law of Holiness (II), 
Lv 17-26. This consists substantially of an older 
body of laws, which have been arranged by a later 
editor in a parenetic setting, the whole thus 
formed being afterwards incorporated in P, with 
additions and modifications designed for the pur¬ 
pose of harmonizing it more completely with the 
system and spirit of P. For details see Leviticus, 
or iOT® p. here our attention must be 

confined as far as possible to the older body of 
laws thus imbedded in this part of Lv. 

Outline of the original nucleus of the Law of 
Holiness:— 

IVUn. 4 (partly). Domestic animals, when slain for food, to be 
presented at a sanctuary. 

17® (partly). All sacrifices to be offered to J". 

1710 . 13 f. (partly). Blood, whether of domestic or wild animals, 
not to be eaten. 

188-23. Laws of chastity (four pentads of laws : v.8 io kinship 
of the first degree ; vv.U-I5 kinship of the second degree ; vv.i®-*® 
relationships through marriage ; w.20-33 purity outside the 
family, ana Molech-worship). 

193 - 4 . 9 - 20 .86-30. Religious and moral duties : vv.3 4 laws parallel 
with the first Table of the Decalogue ; vv.U-i2 Jaws parallel with 
the 8th and 9th Commandments ; vv.i3-i8.82-3() Jaws of conduct 
towards one’s neighbour,—^justice in Judgment, freedom from 
malice, respect of elders. Justice in trade, etc.; vv.36^31 nothing 
to be eaten with the nlood, divination and other heathen 
superstitions not to be practised. 

i Vv.8-9 on peace-offorings, v.i® against dissimilar mixtures, 
^ a special case of unchastity, are unrelated to their present 


* B^or chs. 18-20, 21-22, also, the valuable discussions of L. B 
Paton, JLL, 1897, p. 8111.; 1898, p. 149 ff. 
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context, and probably onco etood elsewhere in H. VM (glean¬ 
ings to be left) is belter placed in ; and vv.23 26 (fruit of 
newly planted trees not to be eaten till the fifth year) is a 
ceremonial regulation more akin to ch. 23, or than to the 
main topic of ch. 10]. 

202-21. Penalties for Molech-worship, and necromancy (vv.2-6. ^), 
and for different cases of unlawful marriage and unchastity 
(similar to, and in many cases the same as, those prohibited in 
ch. 18). 

Ohs. 21--22 (with the exception of some rcdactional additions) 
ceremonial regulations respecting priests and offerings (restric¬ 
tions in domestic life obligatory uj»on the priests 21115; 
physical imperfections disqualifying from the nricsthood 21i®-2^: 
conditions for partaking in ‘ holy ’ food 22i iw; animals offered 
in sacrifice to be free from imperfections 2217-26; three special 
regulations regarding sacrifices 222S yo), 

5310 . 12 . 10.17.1810 partly) 20 (mostly) 22 . ;i« (middle part), 
40.41ft. 42 (regulations for the observance of the Feasts of Un¬ 
leavened Oakes, Weeks, and Booths). The rest of the chapter 
consists of supplemental regnlation-s relating partly to these 
Feasts, partly to other sacred sea-sons, incorporateu from the 
point of view of P. 

24J5b-i6ft. 17-21 (laws on blasphemy, and certain cases of injury 
to man and beast). 

262i>-7ft, parts of vv.><-55, perhaps in particular vv.8-9ft. lOft. 18 is. 
17 22. 24 - 26 .06-40*. 43.47. 63.68, Land to lio fallow in the sabbatical 
year vv.2H-7 j land not to bo sold beyond the next Jubile v,i8 i5 ; 
and four regulations for the relief of the impoverished Israelite 
V.28 v.85-88 (usury not to bo exacted of him), vv.ay.-iOa. 43, 
yv.47. 63. 66. 

26if. (certain fundamental religious duties). 

To the original Law of llolinoss belong also, in all probability, 
Lv 112 7.9 10(13 22 41 (animals permitted, and prohibited, for 
food); cf. 2028. 

The nucleus of Ex 3118-14* (on the Sabbath); and of Nu 1688 
(the law of ‘ tassels ’) 

The original nucleus of II, when compared with 
the Book of the Covenant, will be seen to deal 
very much less fully with civil and criminal law, 
and more fully with the moral and ceremonial law. 
The only rcgulation.s relating to criminal law are 
those in ; those in ch. 25 might be classed as 
belonging formally to civil law ; but they are re- 

arded more proj^ierly as oxi)ves.sions of religious or 

umanitarian principle. In chs. 18-20 the funda¬ 
mental moral principles underlying the Decalogue 
and parts of the Book of tlio Covenant are applied 
to a much larger number of individual casc.s tlian 
is the case in the earlier legislation. Ceremonial 
legislation has evidently advanced ; the number of 
regulations relating to priests and sacrifices is 
noticeable. The only species of sacrifices men¬ 
tioned are, however, the same as those mentioned 
in Dt, viz. the burnt- and the poace-ofiering. 
The characteristic feature of this group of laws 
in its j)resent form, viz. their subordination to the 
principle of holmess —partly ceremonial, partly 
moral—seems not to attach to the laAvs in their 
original form, but to be an addition duo to the 
compiler (R^). 

Z). The legislation of the Fricsts* Codcy properly 
Bo called (P), is confined almost entirely (see ex¬ 
ceptions in Nu 27^’^^ 35. 36) to ceremonial oUserv- 
ances, especially those relating to sacrifice and 
purification. The folloAving is an outline of the 
subjects treated in it (directions for the construc¬ 
tion of the tabernacle and its parts omitted):— 

On 17 Circumcision. 

Ex 121-18 the Passover; vv.i4-20 pgast of Unlc.-iveiicd Cakes; 
vv.43-*8 qualifications for partaking in the Passover. 

28 the dress of the priests. 

291-87 ritual for the cousecration of the priests. 

21)38^42 the daily burnt-offering. 

8022-88 romposition of the anointing oil, and the incense. 

8ti2-i7 (expansion of H), 351-8 the Sabbath to be observed 
under pain of death. 

Lv 1 ritual of the burnt-offering. 

2 „ ,, meal- (or cereal-) offering. 

8 ,, ,, peace- (or thank-) offering. 

4-518 ritual of the sin-offering, and eases in which it Is to 
be offered. 

514..57 (Heb. 6 i*- 20 ) cases in which a guilt-offering (□V'’^) is 

P rescribed (the ritual of the guilt-offering follow's in 
1-7). 

68-80 (Heb. 51 -^ 78-88 regulations, in the main ancill.ary to 
those In l-C? (Heb. 1-5), relating to the sacrifices there 
prescribed:— 

68-I3 the dress of the priest who offers the burnt-offering; 

fire to be always burning on the altar of burnt-offering. 
614-18 the priests’ portion of the meal-offering. 


Lv 618-2^1 the high priest’s daily meal-offering. 

6*430 disposal of the flesh of the sin-offering. 

78-10 the priests’ share of the burnt- and meal-offering. 

711 21 on the apecies of peace-offering, and the conditions 
under which the flesh is to be eaten. 

722-27 fat and blood not to be eaten. 

728-84 the olliciating priest’s share of the peace-offering. 

10127- I4f. the priest’s share of tlie meal- and peace-olTcring 
(substantially a duplicate of 6*8 and 7 ^ 3 f.). 

IQlo 20 the flesh of the people’s sin-offering (413 21 ) to b€ 
eaten by the priest. 

11-10 Laws of Purifleation and Atonement 

11 Clean and unclean animals. 

Ill 23. 41-47 animals clean and unclean as food (H’s law on 
the subject, with slight expansions). 

1124-40 on uncleanness caused by contact with the carcases 
of certain animals. 

12 purification after child-birth. 

13-14 Leprosy (in man, clothing, and houses; diagnosis of 
symptoms, and ritual of purification). 

15 Purifleation after certain natural secretions. 

16 Ccromotiial of the annual Day of Atonement. 

17-26 Su^iplomentary additions in various parts (as lf) 2 if.); 
redactional additions harmonizing chs. 21-22 with the 
principles of P ; in ch. 23 the parts not assigned above 
to H (the Day of Atonement, vv.2<5--i'.2; and regul-ations 
for the observance of the other sacred seasons, fuller 
than those of TI, but not so minute as those of Nu 
28-29); 241-4 the lamps in the tabernac'lo; 245 '• the 
shewbroad ; in ch. 25 additions, partly consisting of 
more detailed regulations, esp. regarding tbe redemp¬ 
tion of land, and partly extending the benefits of the 
Jubile from lands lo persons. 

27 the commutation of vows and tithes. 

Nu 51-4 Lepers, and other persons ceremonially unclean, to 
excluded from the camp. 

55 -® a 8upj)lcment to Lv 5l4-07 (Tleb. prescribing 

that, in case the defrauded person is dead, and there 
be no next-of-kin, the compensation is to be paid to 
the priest offering the guilt-offering. 

59-10 Dedicated things to belong to the priest receiving 
them. 

511-31 law of ordeal for a woman suspected by her husband 
of unfaithfidness. 

61-21 the law of the Naziritc. 

(J 22 27 the formula of priestly benediction. 

Si-l instructions for fixing the lamps upon the golden 
candlestick. 

g6-26 the consecration of the Levites, and (v.23tv.) their 
period of servieje. 

01114 (a law arising out of the incident, O* ”) the supple¬ 
mentary or ‘Little’ Pas.sover (to bo ol)servc<l l)y those 
accidentally debarred fro)u keeping the regular I’ass- 
over). 

151-18 the meal- and drink-offering to accompany every 
Imrut- and peace-offering. 

1517-21 a cake of the llr.st dough of each year to be offered 
to J". 

1522-31 the sin-offering, to be offoretl by the coninmnity, 
or an individual, for sins of inadvertence (a parallel to 
Lv 418-21.27-31). 

1537 41 the law of ‘ tassels' (expanded from the shorter law 
of H). 

181-7 the duties, and relative position, of the priests and 
the JjCvito.H. 

18® ii* the revenues of the priests. 

1820-82 distribution of the tithe between priests and 
Levites. 

19 the rite of purifleation, by means of water mingled 
with the ashes of a red heifer, after defilement with 
a corpse. 

27111 the law of the inheritance of daughters, in families 
in which there is no son. 

28-29. A j)rie8tly calendar, prescribing the public sacri¬ 
fices to 1)0 offered at each season. Cf. Lv 23. 

30 the law of vows, 

3121 30 the law of the distribution of spoil taken in war 
(after purification, to be <livided equally between the 
soldiers engaged and the community,--tho priests, 
however, to have the tormcr, and tho Levites 

A of tho latter). 

351 ^ Forty-eight cities appointed for the residence of the 
Levites. 

85l>-84 Law of murder and manslaughter (cities of refuge, 
with regulations for their use). 

36 Heiresses ix)ssessing landed property to marry into 
their own tribe (supplement to 27i^i). 

The liiglily systematizod character of the legis¬ 
lation of B will bo apparent from this outline. It 
centres in tlie * tabernacle,’ tlio prototype of tho 
lator temple; its aim is to secure the holine^m of 
Israel, to inainlain a community Avorthy, both 
collectively and individually, of the consecrating 
presence of God in its midst (cf. Ex Nu 5^ 

35^^). The priests, with the Levites as their mini¬ 
sters, serve the sanctua^: they maintain there, 
on behalf of the community, the suitable sacrifices 
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and rites of atonement and purification ; they are 
also at hand to present the sacrifices, and perform 
the purifications, obligatory from time to time 
upon individuals. The sacrifices are numerous; 
and the details are minutely regulated. P exhibits 
the idea of a holy people dedicated to God, and 
realizes it on a large scale. The ‘congregation* 
(my) is not a nation, but a church. This idea is 
suWantially the same as that which underlies Ezk 
40-48; but it is worked out in greater detail. 
The principles most prominent in the Code are 
those of atonement (i??) and purification (nnp, 
K^ip); the sacrifices most frequently prescribed are 
the guilt-offering (□V'l?) and, especially, the sin- 
offering (navo), neither of which is mentioned at 
all in any of the other codes, though both occur 
in Ezk* (see further Sacrifice). The great aim 
of the Code is, in fact, by means of these rites, 
to remove the sins and defilements which are in¬ 
consistent with the presence of J"in His sanctuary 
in Israel’s midst. 

Tlie silence, or the contradiction, of the earlier 
literature t makes it probable that the Priests* 
Code, in the form in which we have it, or, in other 
words, the completed Priests’ Code, is the work of 
tlie age subsequent to Ezk. When, however, this 
is said, it must not be understood to be implied 
that all the institutions of P are the creation of 
that ago. On the contrary, there are allusions in 
the earlier literature to many of them (though 
sometimes with evident variations of detail) which 
slioAv that, at least in a more rudimentary form, 
they were already in force. 

Examples: Gn (J) ‘savour of contentment' (Lv 19, and 
often in P); Jg 7 ‘unclean’ food ; Jg 13®*7, Am 2nf. Nazir- 
ites; 1 S 228 ‘fire-saoriflees’ (Lv 19, and frequently); 38 the 
* lamp of God' (Ex 2720); (pff- a guilt-offering (D;;'l<) ; 21« the 
shewbread; Am 4** 6 tithes, thanksgiving offerings, and free¬ 
will offerings; 8® (so Hos 2^1, Is li®) observance of the ‘new 
moon ’ (Nu 28 U i») ; is 118 a ‘ convocation ’ (Lv 232- a etc^; 2 K 
Iflifi (but no evenirw burnt-offering, as in P; cf. Ryle, Canon, 
p. 84 f.). And in IDt, not only the imrallels with II,f but also 
tithes (though with regulations very different from those of P). 

‘ heave ’-offerings (120 etc.), vows, freewill offerings, ceremonial 
uncleanness in persons (1218* 22 ) as well as in things (148 20 )^ and 
produced by particular causes (2128 [Nu 3584] ij3i9f* [Lv 16i«] 
244 [Nu 618] ^fli4 [Nu 1911* 14; cf. Hos IH]), the 'az^.reth, or 
‘solemn assembly ’ (168; cf. Am 622, Is 118), a tOrdh for leprosy 
(248). Ezk also, esp. in chs. 43-45, alludes to a still larger 
number of usages of the same kind, and, moreover, employs 
a priestly phraseology which presents many affinities with that 
ofP(cf. LO'I^UbS.). 

A priesthood in itself implies the existence of 
a ceremonial, more or loss developed, as the case 
may be: the oldest traditions of the Hebrews 
niention repeatedly an ‘ Ark ’ and ‘ Tent of Meet¬ 
ing’ as existinj^ in the Mosaic age; and there 
are early allusions to Aaron, to a hereditary 
priesthood descended from him, and to the duties 
—consisting partly in giving decisions on points 
of civil and criminal law, partly in the mainten¬ 
ance of ritual observances—discharged by the tribe 
of Levi (Ex 4 '^ Dt 10 «” 33 ^ 0 ; cf. Jg 17 ^^). The 
simplest and earliest ceremonial regulations are 
those contained in Ex 20 ^"^® 22 '^*®^ 23 ^“*'^“, and the 
parallel code of Ex 34'^“^: but these are obviously 
of a rudimentary character ; and it is only natural 
to suppose that, as time went on, fresh definitions 
and distinctions would be introduced, and more 
precise rules would be prescribed for the method of 
sacrifice, the ritual to^ observed by the priests, 
the dues which they were authorized to receive 

*Ezk 4089 4218 4429 4620; the nuipn, also, 4319- 81 . 22 , 38 4427 
4617.19. 22 . 38.20. Neither, it is to be observed, appears as a Tiew 
institution in Ezk. 

f See LOT 129-132 («186-189). The most noticeable contra¬ 
dictions with Dt relate to the position and revenues of the 
priestly tribe, the disposal of tithes and firstlings, and the 
manumission of slaves (ib. 77 f., 8 82f, ; Driver, Deut. xxxviii.- 
ix., 169-172, 186, 187). In 2 K 12i« observe that the guilt- and 
sin-offerings consist in money payments (cf. 402 f., 2 423). 

} See voT. i. p. 600 f. 
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from the people, and other similar matters. After 
the priesthood had acquired, through the founda¬ 
tion of Solomon’s temple, a permanent centre, it 
is probable that the proce.ss of development and 
systematization advanced more rapidly than be¬ 
fore ; the allusions in Dt imply the exi.stence of 
priestly usages beyond those which fall directly 
within the scope of the book, and Ezekiel, being 
a priest himself, refers to such usages more di.s- 
tinctly. Although, therefore, there are reasons 
for concluding tliat the legislation of P did not 
assume finally the shape in which we have it 
until after the ago of Ezk, it rests ultimately upon 
an ancient traditional basis ; it exhibits the final 
development and systematization of elements and 
principles, which in themselves are of great an¬ 
tiquity ; and many of the institutions prominent 
in it are recognized, in various stages of their 
growth, by the earlier pro-exilic literature, by Dt, 
and by Ezk.* 

The qjicstion is not one of great importance in the present 
connexion ; Vmt it should bo added that it is doubtful whether 
the legislation of I* springs throughout from the same age; 
there are imlieations that it exhibits somotimes the usage of 
different periods side by side. Cf. Dillra. Hx^Lv, 41.3 (2 465 : on 
Lv 4), Nu-DI-Job, 84, 181 (on Nu 28-29), 035, 041 f., 043; Kueu. 
Uex. §§ 6. 13-16; 15. 28-30; Ilolzinger, Einl. 418-25, 4531.; 
also Ryle, Canon, 84-88. 

In its general features— i.e. i\\G general principles 
of sacrifice, tithes, annual festivals, puiiiication, 
etc.—the ceremonial system of the Hebrews did 
not differ essentially from the systems prevalent 
among other Semitic nations, and indecil among 
ancient peoples generally, as, for instance, the 
Greeks.t It is not improbable that elements in 
it were borrowed from the Canaanites. Some of 
the Heb. sacrificial terms (nni, dVk', nn:D, ‘?‘?3) 
are found in the Carthaginian inscription, relating 
to sacrifices, preserved now at Marseilles and 
vows are also irequently mentioned in other Pheen. 
inscriptions. There are analogies for the Sabbath 
among the Babylonians; and even CiRCUMCLSiON 
(which see) was not a rite peculiar to the Hebrews. 
The Levitical ritual, though its form is late, is 
based ultimately ‘on very ancient tradition, going 
back to a time when tnere was no substantial 
difference, in point of form, between Heb. sacri¬ 
fices and those of the surrounding nations’ [US 
198, ’^215). Of course, among the Hebrew.s, these 
common Semitic institutions received, as time 
went on, many modifications and special adapta¬ 
tions. But tlie really distinctive character, which 
they exhibited in Israel, consists in the new spirit 
witii which they are infused, and the higher prin¬ 
ciples of which they are made the exponent. Tlie 
aim of the Hob. legislation was ‘not so much to 
create a new system as to give a new significance 
to that which had already long cxi.sted among 
Semitic races, and to lay the foundation of a higher 
symbolism leading to a more spiritual worship’ 
(Ryle, Canon^ p. 28; cf. Ottley, Bampt, Lect. 229). 

The most conspicuous feature in the legislation 
of P is perhaps the multiplication and specializa¬ 
tion of ceremonial observances, whicli has been 
already touched upon. 

Another characteristic, which Wcllli. has cinplia- 

* W. E. Smith {OTJC^ 372 f., 377, 382-4) points also to the 
evidences of aucient ritual law in the hauds of the priests; 
cf. Stade, Gesch, ii. 06 (who instances in particular Lv 1-7. 
11-16. 17-26, Nu 6-6. 9. 16. 19, as being for the most part 
* Nlederschrift voroxilischen Gebrauchs’); Oheyne, .lewiah liel. 
Life c^er the Exile, 81. There are also many examples of 
arcAaio ideas and usages embedded in P, not less than in the 
other codes: see, e.g., Lv 11 (‘unclcanness’; cf. US 428ff., 
a447ff.), 147.63 (ib. 402, 2422), 21« al. (the ‘bread of 

God ’: ib. 207, 2224). Nu 6liff- (ib. 164f., 2180f.), 192'^., 

t W. R. Smith, liS, Lect. vi. (on sacriflcc), and elsewhere; 
Eyle, Canon, p. 27f. Cf. the ‘Sacrificial Calendar from Cos,’ 
published by E. L. Hicks in the Journ. of Hellenic Studiei, 
IX. (1888) p. 323 ff. 

t cm I. i. 165; see the transl. in Arehmology and 

Auih(yriiy (1899), p. 77 f.; and cf. diS 200, 219 n. (2217, 237 n.). 
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sized, is tXia at at n tor y cliaracter of religion in the tions were the ex[)ression of profound religious 
Priestly Code, as contrasted with its more spon- ideas, and furnished an outlet for varied and 
taneous character in the earlier codes. In the genuine religious feelings; while, treated as a 
earlier codes religious observances arise largely whole, the ‘law,* as the later Psalmists abund- 
out of the circumstances and incidents of daily antly attest, provided an atmosphere in >yhich a 
life. Sacrifices are the spontaneous outcome of the religious spirit—for something, of course, in such 
religious feeling of the worshipper; the feasts are matters, depends upon the temper of the wor- 
occasions of religious observance fixed by the shipper—could breathe freely, and draw in spiritual 
annually recurring seasons of harvest and vintage ; refreshment. The ceremonial legislation never 
the Sabbath is an institution designed expressly for had a separate existence of its own; and the 
humanitarian ends. In P this is all difi’erent: the Jewish ‘ law,* if it is to be judged properly, must 
observances are systematized; their original signi- be judged as a whole, and not with exclusive 
ficance is obliterated; they are to be regarded reference to one of its parts. 

simply because iP has enjoined them ; the Sabbath In the earlier codes the broader duties of 
is made not for man, but for Cod, and the slightest humanity, justice, and morality are chiefiy and 
infringement of its sanctity is to be visited with sufficiently insisted on. They were adapted to 
death (Ex 3P®, Nu ITr'*®). A system of ceremonial create a righteous and God-fearing nation. The 
observances of this kind manifestly lies in great Israelite who obeyed loyally the precepts of Dt 
danger of being abused : except in persons of more could not deviate 'widely from the paths of truth 
than ordinary spiritual vitality, it tends to stifle and right. As time advanced, a ceremonial system 
and sterilize real spiritual life. Among the later was gradually developed, and this, though the 
Jews (as allusions in the NT and the Mishna show) earlier provisions just referred to were not abro- 
it led actually to these consequences, jind a religion gated, uecamo ultimately the more formal and 
of excessive formalism was the result. The distinctive expression of Israel’s faith. And ibis 
fundamental conception of the prie.stly legislation, system playea an important function in the re- 
that of a people ever serving God in holiness and llgious education of mankind. ‘ It enforced and 
purity, is, in the abstract, a great one ; but the deepened the sense of sin. It declared the need 
means adopted for its realization, viz. a routine of of restoration and forgiveness. It expressed in the 
external observances, are not those which, in the form of institutions the great principles which 
long-run, can succeed. The routine degenerates regulate man’s converse with God. It empliasized 
inevitably into externality and formalism. There the significance of sacrifice under its dilYerent 
is also another point to be observed. In the ideas aspects, as eucharistic, dedicatory, propitiatory.* 
of holiness and purity, ritual and moral distinctions It taught more and more distinctly that an atoning 
Were confused. Exactly the same penalty is im- rite must precede the acceptance of the worshipper 
posed for infringements of ritual (Ex 30**^®*^®, hv l)y God. It thus established the principles winch 
]74. ». 14 J98) fyj. grave moral offences (Lv 18-*'). in the fulness of time were to receive their supremo 
Death is the penalty, alike for murder (Nu SS’**) and final application in the sacrifice of Christ. In 
and for Sabbath-breaking (Ex 3D® 35^). Purilica- all its stages, the Mosaic law held before the eyes 
tion from sin is prescribed after purely jihysical of Israel an ideal of duty to be observed, of laws 
defilement, as through contact with n corjise, and to be obeyed, of principles to be maintained ; it 
even for a bouse which has been affected by leprosy taught them that human nature needed to he re- 
(Lv ®^, Nu 19^2.18. 19 .20 these pas- strained ; it impressed upon them the necessity of 

sages for clean sc, purify \9> properly to ‘free from discipline. And in the post-exilic age, when the 
sin’j). A sin-ofVering is also sometimes enjoined disintegrating inflaences of Hellenism might have 
for merely ceremonial uncleanness {e.g. Lv 6“-^ operated disastrously upon the nation, the insti- 
Nu Mr, Montefiore comments on the in- tutions of the law bound together the majority 

diflbrcni^e to bloodshed, combined with zeal for of its members in a religious society, strong enough 
ritual purity, displayed by the singular—and, we to resist the forces which threatened to dissolve 
may he sure, ideal — narrative of the war with it,*t and able to guard efficiently the spiritual 
Midian in Nu 31 (vv.’^-'I’he principle of treasures with which it had been intrusted. Through 
ceremonial cleanness and uncleanness, it may be the ordinances of the law, imperfect in themselves 
noticed, was the point on which our Lord broke thougli they might be, God thus trained and dis- 
inost decisively with the Mosaic law (cf. p. 75‘').* ciplined His people, till it should be ripe to cast off 

The pi iostly legislation, however, tliough it the yoke of external ordinances, and be ruled by 
bulks largely in the Eentateueli, never, it must be principles operative from within (Jer 31®^^-) rather 
remembered, formed the sole rule of life for the than by commands imposed from without. And 
Israelite. The codes of JE and Dt were not tliis is the sense in which St. Paul speaks of the 
abrogated W it; the warm moral and 8i)iritual law as a rraidaywyhs eh XpLarbv (Gal The 

teaching of Dt possessed exactly the same authority waidayujyds was the ‘ tutor * (IIV), or superior slave, 
as the eoreuionial of P ; and the teaching of Dt intrusted with the moral education of a child ; 
was su)>i)orted by the indirect, but by no means and the law was similarly an agency for discip- 
indistinct, testimony of the non-legislative parts line, or moral training, holding the nation in a 
of the Pentateuch. The prophets, moreover, re- moral constraint {i(ppovpovficOa, v.^) till it was fit 
mained the eloquent and moving exponents of for the freedom of mature age, to be secured by 
spiritual religion, and of the j)aramount claims of Christ. And the means by which the law acted in 
tlie moral law above all ritual observances. The this capacity was partly by quickening and discip- 
corrective for the ceremonialism of P was thus lining man’s moral sense, partly by bringing to 
close at hand, in writings acknowledged by the light transgression, and so awakening the sense of 
Jews themselves as authoritative. Tlio Jews were sin and the need of forgiveness, which in view of 
never exclusively under the rule of the ceremonial man’s moral weakness it could not itself provide, 
system of P. On its ceremonial side, the ‘law* On the view taken of the ‘law’in the NT see 
was undoubtedly liable to bo misapplied, and to the following article; and on the law in post¬ 
lead to formalism ; hut even its ceremonial institr- biblical Judaism (the Mishna, etc.), see TOUAH. 

* On the sense In which our I.ord enme to ‘fulfll’ the Ifw ♦It oujjht not In this connexion to ho forgotten that only 
(Mt ni"),—i.(j. in so far as it was Imperfect, to complete It, unintentional sins were atoned for by the sin-offering, not sins 
e9j)eciall^v hy disengaging from its limited and temporary fo/ms, committed ‘with a high hand’ (Nu in deliberate 

atid iilacing in their just liglit, Uie ethical and religious t Aitiis defiance of God's will. 

of whl(;h it was the ex])reaaion,—see also Kirkpatrick, Divine i Driver, Sennom on the OT, p. 131 f. ; cf. Sunday, BL 
Library pf the 02\ 134 ff. ' 18.3 ff. ; Ottlov, BL 2*28 f. 
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Litkratukk. —Kuenen, Jtelig. of 1st. (1876) ii. 260-28G (on 1‘;, 
Hibb. Ltd. 1882, 82 ff. (priests and t6rah), 166-107 (the priestly 
law), Uex. 5 10. 4 (inenniriif of tdru/i) ; Wellhausen, Hist, 
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Canon qf the 6>7'(1892), 22-33, 48 f., 67-60, 71-4, 76-91 ; Monte- 
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getics (1893), pp. 208 ff., 201 ff.; Sanday, Jiampt. Leet. 1803, 
Lect. iv. (pp. 168-188): Ottley, Jiampt. Lect. 1897, Lect. v. 
(religious itfeas and symbolism of P); Oheync, Jewish Itel. JAfe 
ifter the Exile, 1899, p. 72 ff. S. K. DkIVER. 


LAW (IN New Testament).— 

Use of terra ‘ Law ’ in NT. 

I, Relation of Jesus to the Law. 

(11 Ilis recognition of its divine origin and authority. 

(2) His critical attitude towards the I^aw. 

II. Attitude of the Early Church to the Law, and especially the 
practice and teaching of St. Paul. 

A. Practice of the earliest Christian society. 

B. Practice and doctrine of St. Paul. 

(a) His practice during his Second Missionary 
Journey. 

5 6) Ills prnctice during his Third Missionary Journey, 
c) St. Paul’s use of the term ‘ law.’ 
d) His teaching in his Four Great Epi.stles as reg'ards 
(1) the place of the Law in History; (2) the 
mode in which it sets in the individual who 
lives under it; (3) the relation of Law ami 
Gospel, and csp. the relation of Christ's Death 
to the Law; (4) the relation of the Christian 
to law. 

(<?) St. Paul’s action on hi.s last visit to Jerusalem. 

(/) Teaching of his later Epistles. 

III. The T-aw in tin; ICpistlc to the liebrews. 

IV. The Law in the other NT Books. 

Literature. 

The word law {vbfio^) is iisod in the NT of ‘ any 
law whatsoever’ ((Triniin, Lex. hut wiien 

‘the law’ is spoken of without qualilieation, it is 
always the law of God which is meant. This 
is not a clas.sical meaning or use of the word, 
and explains the fact that in the NT (with the 
exception of a quotation from the LXX of Jer 
31 (38)^3 in lie 8^*^ 10^®) it is always found in the 
singular. ‘ The law of God,’ or ‘ the law of Moses,’ 
or simplicitcr, is the stylo of Scripture; 

a clas.sical writer would say ‘the laws’ of Athens 
or of Solon. But ‘the law,’ and ‘law’ without the 
article, are religious conceptions, and it is as such 
that they are treated here. Tlie word occurs some 
196 times in the NT, hut it is not found in Mk, 
in Th, 2 Co, Col, Tit, ‘2 Ti, Philein, 1 and 2 P, Jude, 
the Bi)p. of John, and Kev. To bring out its 
significance in the N'J’ it will he convenient to 
examine (1) the relation of dosus to the law; 
(2) the attitude of the early (Church to the law, 
and C8j)ccially the juactice and teaching of St. 
Paul; (3) the peculiar view of the law taken in tlie 
Ep. to the Hebrews; and (4) the indications in 
other NT hooks of legal or antinomian tendencies 
in the first century of the Christian era. The 
necessary preliminary to the understanding of all 
these points is a knowledge of the contents of the 
‘ law ’ of the OT, for which reference may he made 
to the preceding article. 

I. The Kf.lation of Jesus to the Law.— 
To begin with, the relation of Jc.sns to the law 
was passive, like that of every Jew. Ho was 
horn under the law (Gal 4’*); the requirements of 
the law in regard to circumcision and i)nrification 
were complied with in His case as in that of any 
child of Jewish birth (Lk 2“^**). He w’aa taken up 
to the temple uhen He had completed His twelftli 
year (Lk 2'*-‘^-)» ff-nd became, like other Jewish 
youths, n'j’inn (or 13 ) a son of the law. He 
would be instructed in it, and its responsibilities 
would be laid on Him, simply because it was the 
law of the nation of which He was a member. He 


luiLst have accepted it as part of the national 
inheritance to which He was horn. The NT gives 
us no means whatever of judging how tlie passive 
unconscious relation to the law was changed into 
the conscious and responsible one wdiich wo see 
when our Lord entered on His public work. No 
doubt He grew into that power of judgment and 
liberty of action which characterize His ministry ; 
but we cannot tell what ellort and perplexity, or 
whether any efiort or perplexity, accompanied this 
growth. WJien we con.sider the shortness of His 
ministry, it seems extremely improbable that we 
should be able to trace within its narrow limits 
any ‘evolution’ or progressive change in His 
attitude to the law. That attitude was really 
determined by Ilis character, by the spirit of son- 
ship, of free appreciation of God’s will, of un¬ 
restrained love to man; and His character was 
complete when He identified Himself with our 
sinful race in His baptism, and received there the 
attestation of tlie lieavenly Father as His beloved 
Son. No doubt, as one tiling in His life led on to 
anotlier, and as opposition defined His attitude, it 
became more and more clear what His relation to 
‘the law,’ both as a divine institution and as a 
divine institution administered and cornipted by 
man, must be; but in jirinciple this was deter¬ 
mined from the beginning. Hence it is not 
necessary, under the idea that clear self-conscious¬ 
ness is the last result of action, to a1 tempt to 
trace in detail the practical impulses under which 
our Lord’s attitude to the law was gradually 
defined, or to assume that He was learning His 
own mind all the time (so practically Holtzmann, 
NT Thcologic, i. 130-160); we may take the 
Synoptics as they stand, and aim at a more 
systematic view. 

(1) Speaking positively, Jesus recognized the law 
as a whole as a divine institution, and therefore 
as invested with indefeasible divine authority. 
He expressed His sense of this authority in tfie 
strongest possible languaj^e ; and, with the idea of 
the law as embodied in writing present to His mind, 
declared that ‘ till heaven ana earth should pass, 
one jot or one tittle should in no wise pass from the 
law till all should be fullilled’ (Mt 6% cf. Lk IG^"^). 
It lias been asserted that Jesus, whose attitude (as 
we shall see) to certain parts of the law was at 
least critical, could not have used such language, 
and that it belongs to the Judaism of the First 
(iospel. But it is found also in the Third, which 
is Gentile or I’auline rather than Jewish, and the 
assertion is pedantic. Jesus certainly believed 
that the law embodied a revelation of God ; it was, 
in short, God’s law; and without considering in 
what respects it might bo subject to modification 
or expansion. He could say broadly that just 
because it was God’s law, not the dot of an i or the 
stroke of a ^ could bo abrogated by any power on 
earth. And when confronted, as He is on both 
the occasions when He uses this strong language, 
with the deformed righteousness of the Pharisees 
(Mt Lk 16'*"^'^), by which the law of God was 
virtually annulled, we can easily believe that He 
could and did express Himself thus vehemently. 
This seems truer, psychologically, than to soy with 
Wellhausen {Israchtische u. Jildische Geschichte^t 
p. 382) that He found room everywhere for His 
soul, and was not straitened by what was little in 
the law, so highly did He exalt the worth of that 
which was great: the latter one should do, the 
former not leave undone. It is a more jdacid and 
controlled statement of Christ’s relation to the 
law in principle which is found in Mt the text 
or theme of the Sermon on the Mount: ‘ Tliink 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets: 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ The law and 
the prophets is a compendious expression for the 
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ancient religion as einbodicil in the OT. To no 
part of this—neither to the statutory elements in 
it nor to the elements of promise, neither to its 
morality nor to its hopes—was Jesus in any sense 
hostile. There must have been something in His 
conduct or teaching to raise the question, some¬ 
thing which created dihiculty for men who 
identified the law with the current interpretation 
of it in the Rabbinical schools or in the religious 
practice of the dav ; but when it was fairly stated, 
it created no diliiculty for Jesus. In llis con¬ 
science there was no sense of antagonism or 
antipathy to the old revelation cither of God’s 
will or or His purpose. On the contrary. He had 
come to identify Himself with that revelation, and 
to consummate it. The wXrjpCxTai in Mt 5^^ applies 
to the OT in both its parts. It is true that in the 
rest of Mt 5 it is the law alone which is taken 
account of, and this has made it possible to doubt 
whether w'KTjpQaaL means ‘ to show the full meaning 
of,’ or ‘ to keep perfectly ’; but the very absence 
of the object in v.^^, and the disjunctive ^ (the law 
or the prophets), shoAV that Jesus was thinking of 
the OT as containing elements at once of require¬ 
ment and of promise, and asserting that all it 
meant in both kinds would be brought to its con¬ 
summation in Him. Hence in principle there is 
no antagonism between Jesus and the law, be¬ 
tween the NT and the OT. For the conscience of 
Jesus they needed no reconciliation. The New 
Testament was in Him, and He was thoroughly 
at homo in the Old. 

It agrees with this that Jesus refers freely to 
the law as a religious authority, and as the way to 
life. *If thou wouldst enter into life, keep the 
commandments’ (Mt 19'^). ‘What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life? Jesus said to him, What is 
written in the law ? ’ (Lk 10'*^®). ‘ They have Moses 

and the prophets; lot them hear them’ (Lk 16-^). 
It agrees further with this, that in the most un¬ 
sparing denunciation of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, 
lie safeguarded with scrupulous care the sanctity 
of the law they ‘ hedged ’ and abused: ‘ The 

s(;ribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ scat; all 
things therefore that they say to you do and 
observe ’ (Mt 23^). Like Mt 5^® this saying has 
been impugned on the ground that Jesus could 
not, in consistency with His real opinion, have 
spoken thus. This is the criti(dsm of persons Avho 
have never spoken to a crowd, and who do not 
know that the large consistency of leaving a sound 
and homogeneous impression on the mind is in- 
dillerent to the abstract precisian consistency 
which diccates such doubts. Why should not 
Jesus say, ‘As interpreters of the law of God, 
show them all duo reverence; as keepers of the 
law of God, beware of following their exam[>le’? 
They were poor interpreters, no doubt, but the 
function itself was a legitimate one, and all that 
they did in the exercise of it was, jriri/Hd faciCy 
entitled to respect. Even if it were not so without 
ualilication (and in part, of course, it was not, as 
esus immediately goes on to show), the qualifica- | 
tion could be left to take care of itself; the main 
interest of the moment was to expose the Pharisaic 
practice by which the law was so wickedly 
annulled. That making void {&Kvpovv) the law of 
God (Mt 15® II Mk V^) which Jesus laid to the 
charge of the Pharisees was exactly the opposite 
of the fr\rfpCj<rai, whi(di He used to uefine His own 
relation to it. With them, in spite of all the 
hedges which guarded it, it lost its rights; with 
Him, in sidte of all His freedom, it came to its 
rights. 

(2) Besides this positive attitude of Jesus to 
the law as a whole, wo have to take account in 
His life of what may be called a more critical 
attitude. Without any sense of hostility to the 


law. He was conscious of its imperfection ; this 
is implied even in His having come to fulfil it. 
Of this there are various indications. 

(a) He speaks of the old revelation as a whole, 
as of a thing which has had its day. ‘ The law 
and the prophets were until John : from that time 
the kingdom of heaven is preached ’; it is a new 
ora, in which they have no longer the same 
significance (Lk 16^^ Mt IH-^-)- There is a para¬ 
bolic hint of this also in Mk 2“^^* and H Mt 9^’, 
Lk 5®7. 

(5) He delights in summaries of the law, in 
which it is at once comprehended and tran¬ 
scended. ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them : for this is the 
law and the prophets’ (Mt cf. Mt22^*'^'’). Such 
summaries lift the soul above all that is statutory 
and positive in the law ; in other words, they 
enable it to conceive of religion as the kee])ing of 
law, and yet as without any element of legalism. 

(c) He presents a positive new standard of life 
from which legalism has disappeared. Sometimes 
it is Ilis own example (Jn 13^*'), interpreted as in 
Jn 13^ into a new commandment of love like llis 
own. Sometimes it is the example of the heavenly 
Father, whose love, impartial and inexhaustible, 
is the pattern for llis children (Mt It is by 

this standard of love that all the nations arc un¬ 
consciously jud gin" themselves now, and will bo 
judged by Him at last (Mt 25^^“^*)* Sometimes it is 
represented as ‘ the will of my Father who is in 
heaven ’ (Mt 12^^^*). All these modes of conceiv- 
ing the standard of disciple life, though not 
annulling ‘ the law’ but fulfilling it, are neverthe¬ 
less indifierent to it, either as a lustoric document 
or as a national institution. 

{d) Jesus distinguishes within the law between 
its weightier matters—judgment, mercy, and faith ; 
and its more trivial ones—the tithing ot mint, anise, 
and cummin (Mt 23^ II Lk IH^). Tliis is not 
exactly the same as to say that lie subordinated 
the ritual to tho moral, though no doubt He did. 
Nothing could put this more forcibly than ]Mt 
A man is to leave his gift before the altar, to be 
reconciled to his brother. There is no law exce])t 
love; no statute that can be j)Ieaded against it, 
no rite so solemn but must give way to it. d’ho 
tendency of legalism is to reduce all command¬ 
ments to a level; they are all parts of a divine 
law, and it is not for men to piciv and choose be¬ 
tween them; and the Jewish conscience, to which 
the law was one law and God’s law, could not find 
itself at home in the division of it into ritual and 
moral. For it there was a moral obligation to 
keep what we call tho ritual law. But as this 
distinction of Jesus mastered the mind, the sense 
of moral proportion came back, n,nd it was felt, by 
some at least, that there were elements in the law 
which were waxing old and ready to vanish away. 

(<j) Jesus expressly and formally criticised the 
law as it was interpreted in the conscience and 
practice of His countrymen. In Mt we have 
a series of illustrations. Tho sixth commandment 
(v.*-^^*^-), tlie seventh thelaw of perjury (v.®^*^-), 

the lex talionis (v.®®^*)i as to tho treatment 

of neighbours and enemies (v.**^*'^*), are discussed in 
succession. It is not always clear when it is the 
letter of tho OT itself, and when it is only tho 
current legal rendering of it, which is under 
review; but in either case Jesus adopts a free 
critical attitude towards it, and exalts it to a new 
power. On one of the subiects touched in this 
chapter, in connexion with the seventh command¬ 
ment, namely, the law of marriage and divorce, 
Jesus on another occasion tacitly withdrew a per¬ 
mission which Ho recognized as conceded by the 
Mosaic law {Mrpeypev Mwuj^s), in the interest 
of the ideal of marriage. ‘ Because of your hard- 
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ness of heart Moses allowed you to put away your 
wives, but from the beginning it was not so* (Mt 
19® (I Mk). The question was one on which Jewish 
schools were divided, and Jesus legislates upon it 
in independence, indeed, of Dt 24\ but in harmony 
with tlie law embodied in the creation narrative, 
Gn 2H Erom the point of view of le^mlism it is 
impossible to say ’v\my tlio authority of Dt should 
be relative and that of (4n absolute; and the 
positivencss with which Christ pronounces marriage 
indissoluble, except by the sin which, ipso facto^ 
annuls it, shows that lie has completely tran¬ 
scended the legal standpoint. (See, further, art. 
Marriage). The same liolds of His criticism of 
the Sabbath law, the subject on which He came 
most frequently into conllict with His country¬ 
men ; cf. Mt (the disciples plucking the ears 

of corn; the healing of the withered hand); Lk 
j310-17 woman with a spirit of infirmity), 14^*® 

(the dropsical man); Jn 6^'^^ (the paralytic at 
Bcthesda) ; Jn 9 (the blind man restored to sight). 
Cf. Lk fi® (D ; the incident of the man working on 
the Sabbath). Here it is impossible to say that Jesus 
was hostile to the law of Cod, or to any ideal of the 
Sabbath having its roots in the OT. But He was 
irreconcilably hostile to the accumulation of tradi¬ 
tional human jirecejits into which the prohibition of 
labour, in the interest of man and beast, had been 
expanded by the perverse ingenuity of the scribes 
(cf. Schurer, CrJK® ii. 47011*. \11JP li. ii. 9611*.]). 
He was hostile to the method of interpretation 
which defeated Cod’s purpose in giving the law, and 
changed a blessing into a burden. lie was espe¬ 
cially indignant that on a day which was made 
for man Ho should be forbid(len to do works of 
humanity, by exercising His power to heal. As 
Son of Man, the head of the kingdom in which 
humanity was to come to its rights, He claimed 
to be Lord of the Sabbath, and to judge all 
statutes concerning it according to their agreement 
or disagreement with its humane intention. It is 
in connexion with conflicts of this kind that we 
first read of His enemies plotting His death (Mk 
3®): Ho wounded their pride in their legal holiness 
too deeply to bo forgiven. It is one of the defects 
of legalism that the less the grounds of the law 
can be discerned—in other words, the more positive 
and arbitrary it is—the greater seems the merit 
of i)unctually observing it. Hence the numberless 
proliibitions into which the fourtli commandment 
had been developed had a greater importance for 
the legally-trained conscienco than the weightier 
matters of the law ; and the assumption of free¬ 
dom toward them, as by Jesus, was regarded as 
the most daring impiety. How far the teaching 
and jjractice of Jesus were immediately grasped 
by Ills followers wo cannot tell; there are indica¬ 
tions in the Gospel (Lk 13^^) that there were many 
prepared to appreciate them. But if in relation to 
the Sabbath and to the law of marriage wo can 
say that Jesus criticised the legalistic practice of 
His time by reference to the ideal enshrined in 
the OT itself, we are on dill'erent ground when we 
come to consider— 

(f) The attitude of Jesus to what we should 
call the ritual law—that part of the law and 
custom of the Jew^s which was purely positive, and 
in which there was really no ethical content. As 
far, indeed, as this was represented by the cultus 
of the nation, He treated it with at least silent 
respect. We do not know that Ho was ever 
present at a sacrifice, but neither do we hear that 
He ever denounced sacrifice. He certainly spoke 
of the temple as His Father’s house, and as tlestincd 
tc be a house of prayer for all nations ; and in a 
dame of zeal He drove from it the traders who 
made it a market-place and a den of robbers (Mt 
‘2H* II), He paid the temple tribute, not, indeed. 


because He was bound to do so,—on the contrary, 
lie, and His disciples also, as the king’s children, 
were free from such imposts,—but to avoid oirence 
(Mt 17^"^). He did not shrink from touching 
the leper (Mt 8'*'*), being raised above the thought 
of ceremonial pollution; but Ho told him to go 
and show himself to the priest, and oiler the 
gift which Moses commanded, for a testimony to 
them. There is a combination here of inward 
liberty and indift*erence, with a formal outward 
respect determined by circumstances, and neces¬ 
sarily ceasing with them. Cf. also Lk 17}^. (In 
this connexion it may be noted that the idea of 
(TKdpSaXot/ as a thing to be avoided in conduct is 
part of the new moral ideal of Jesus, dependent on 
the primacy He gives to love ; we are bound to 
consider others—as He did, for instance, in paying 
the temple tax—with a consideration which we 
may not need ourselves ; and to deny this con¬ 
sideration, and out of selfishness injure others 
or lead them into sin, is denounced by Him in 
the most passionate words, Mt 18®*-). But there is 
one point in wliich, according to the evangelic 
tradition, Jesus completely broke not only with 
the practice of His time, but with the law of Moses 
itself—the distinction, namely, between clean and 
unclean foods, and the observance of various ritual 
purifications by washing, Mk Mt 15^“*®. The 
discussion here starts from the violation by His 
disciples of ‘ the tradition of the elders.’ To this, 
naturally, Jesus could allow no authority; but 
Ho went further, and assailed it as a morally 
malignant thing winch practically annulled the 
law of God. He appealea to Scripture {e.g. to tlie 
fiftli commandment, Mk 7®^*) against this tradi¬ 
tion—to the law of God against the ordinance of 
man—precisely as the Reformers appealed to the 
Bible against the Church (Holtzmann, NT Thcol. 
i. 141). But in explaining to the people (‘Hear 
me, all of you, and understand ’) the principle on 
which He acted. Ho went further still, and, as 
the evangelist expressly asserts, ‘made all meats 
clean ’ {KaOapl^ujv ir&vTo, ret ^pibixara^ Mk 7^^). In Lk 
IP^ the same subject is treated more from the 
oint of view of indifference; it is only when the 
ish is filled with the proceeds of rapine that there 
is anything offensive in insisting on its being out¬ 
wardly {i.c, Levitically) clean; but in Lk 10^ (the 
mission of the Seventy) there may be a reference 
to the more thoroujjh view. The missionaries are 
to eat and drink wmat they are offered, with no 
needless scruples. This decisive breach with the 
law was felt to be what it was both by the 
opponents of Jesus and by Jesus Himself; ‘ Then 
came the disciples and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the rharisees were ofl’ended when they 
heard this saying ? ’ . . , * Let tliem alone,’ Ho 
answered; * they are blind guides; and if the blind 
guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit’ (Mt 

It is at this point, where this decisive breach with 
legalism is accomplished, that Jesus is compelled 
to leave Palestine (Mt 15^^ || Mk), to give up tlie 
attempt to win the people, and devote Himself to 
the training of the Twelve. It was only to a select 
company that His mind could now be unfolded; a 
great gulf had been fixed between Him and the 
Avorshippers of the law, across which no under¬ 
standing was possible. Nor do the Go.spels give 
us the means of knowing how far He Avas able to 
carry the education of the TAvelve on this subject. 
The ‘ meats and drinks and divers Avashings ’ Avere 
part of a system; what of the remaining part of 
it? What of all that clement of tlie laAv which 
was identified with the temple and its worship? 
What of animal sacrifice? What even of the 
covenant sign, circumcision ? As for the temple, 
He predict^ its fall, and Avith it the collapse of 
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the ritual worship. But was this element in the 
law to have fullilment through Him, or was it 
only to be destroyed ? The one hint we have of an 
answer to this is the fact that Jesus spoke of His 
own death as the basis of a (new) covenant between 
God and man—that covenant which Jeremiah fore¬ 
told which has as its fundamental blessing 

the forgiveness of sins. To connect the forgiveness 
of sins with the shedding of blood is in the Bible 
inevitably to conceive the shedding of blood as 
sacrificial; only sacrificial blood atones for sin. 
In the great word spoken at the Supper, therefore, 
Jesus hints at a fulfilment in His own person of 
that whole side of the law which has to do with 
approaching God in worship, Mt 26“®. He gives 
the impulse and the justification to that inter¬ 
pretation of His life and death in relation to the 
(Levitical) law which we afterwards find in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that the 
attitude of Jesus to the law was that of entire 
loyalty to it as the revelation of God’s will, entire 
comprehension of it in its principle and aim, entire 
subordination of every expression of it to its prin¬ 
ciple, entire superiority to all human interpreta¬ 
tions of it, as designed perhaps for its greater 
security, but actually making it of no ellect; and 
entire indiflbrence, not indeed to the law as con¬ 
stituting an order for approaching God in worship, 
but to those elements in the law which, because 
in themselves without ethical significance, operated 
to corrupt conscience, and to divide men from one 
another without moral ground. 

II. Titk Attitude of the Early Church to 
THE Law, and especially the Practice and 
Teachino of St. Paul.—A. At first the law 
presented no problem to the Christian society. 
All the members of that society were Jews, and 
devout Jews. The Ananias who baptized St. Paul 
is described as sard, rbv vbfxov, and as having 

testimony borne to him by all the Jews inhabiting 
Damascus (Ac 22^-), and this character was no 
doubt typical. The early Christians, in company 
with the apostles, assiduously frequented the 
temple (Ac 2^ 3^ 5^^* ; the observance of the 

law, so far as it was observed by common people, 
would be a matter of instinct witli them—a part of 
their nationality, the relation of which to their 
religion never presented itself to their minds. The 
charges made against them by the priests have 
never any reference to the law, and the proofs 
adduced for the Messiahship of Jesus, which seem 
to have filled a consideraole space in apostolic 
preaching, were related not to the law, but to 
jjrophecy. As far as the Bk. of Acts gives us 
any indication, difticulty first emerged in connexion 
with the preaching of St. Stephen. He was 
charged with speaking ‘ blasphemous words against 
Moses and against God ’; with incessantly ‘ speak¬ 
ing words against this Holy Place and against 
the law*; with saying that ‘Jesus of Nazareth 
will destroy this juace, and change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us’ (Ac 6). From these 
accusations we can only infer that the new wine 
was beginning to burst the old bottles, and that 
the enemies of Christianity, with senses sharpened 
by hatred and fear, saw perhaps sooner than its 
friends that it was essentially irreconcilable wiMi 
the established legalism of the Jewish Church. It 
was divine and human ; Judaism was national and 
traditional; it could not harmonize finally with the 
traditional and national framework. But in the 
Christian society itself, so natural was it for Jews 
to live as Jews, even after they accepted Jesus as 
the Christ, that the dilliculty was not felt. 

This difficulty was first forced on the attention 
of every one by the circumstances attendant on 
the reception of Cornelius into the Church. While 
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St. Peter, divinely led from Joppa to Cmsarea, 
was yet preaching the gospel in tfornelius’ house, 
the Holy Spirit fell on all those who heard the 
word (Ac 10^^). The circumcised believers who 
were there were amazed, but St. Peter saw the 
significance of the event, and at once had them 
received into the Church by baptism, and associ¬ 
ated familiarly with them (Ac 11*). When his 
conduct—whicn really meant that the ceremonial 
law, as a Jewish national law, separating the Jews 
as God’s people from all others, had ceased to have 
religious significance—was called in question at 
j Jerusalem (Ac 1H^*)> lie defended it apparently 
with the full consciousness of what it meant. * If 
God gave them the same gift as he gave us also 
when wo believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
was I that I should obstruct God?’ (cf. Ac 16'^*’^*). 
It is implied hero that the gift of God—in other 
words the Holy Ghost—is the essential of Chris- 
I tianity, and tne only one; where it is found, 
nothing else counts, and no questions are to be 
raised ; circumcision is nothing and uncircunicision 
is nothing. But if this is so, then (so far as it is a 
term of communion and a condition of salvation) 
does not the law as a whole, to which men were 
bound by circumcision, cease to have any religious 
significance ? Is it not possible already to define 
the Church as a society in which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek?* 

This inference, which was involved in St. Peter’s 
conduct, and in his defence of it, was not, however, 
clearly drawn at once. The exceptional case of 
Cornelius was regarded as exceptional ; one man 
and his family could not make a Church, and this 
isolated instance might perplex rather than en¬ 
lighten the simple-minded. But with the ex¬ 
tension of the Church to Antioch, and especially 
with its extension beyond Antioch through the 
mission conducted by Paul and Barnabas, the 
subject was brought up with greater urgency. In 
the account of the first mission of these apostles, 
we have a hint of the peculiar Pauline attitude to 
the law: ‘in this man (Jesus) every one who be¬ 
lieves is justified from all things from which ye could 
not be justified by the law of Moses,’ Ac IS***. It 
is not in this, however, but in the doctrine of a 
crucified Messiah, and perhaps in personal jealousy, 
that an explanation may be found of the (mposi- 
tion offered to the mission cn route. Not Jewish 
Christians attached to the law, but Jews who were 
not Cliristians at all, resisted the preachers. 

When Paul and Barnabas returned, they summed 
up the result of their mission in the words: ‘ God 
lias opened the door of faith to the Gentiles,’ Ac 
14^. But this * conversion of the Gentiles,’ though 
tlie news of it caused great joy in Pluenicia and 
Samaria (Ac 15*), awakened very different feelings 
even in Christian circles at Jerusalem. Emissaries 
from Jerusalem insisted on teaching {idLdajKoVf Ac 
Ifi'*^) the brethren at Antioch—men who had be¬ 
lieved in Jesus Christ and received the Holy Ghost 
—that without circumcision they could not be 
saved. It was a deliberate challenge not only to 
tlie work of Paul and Barnabas, but, as they 
believed, to the work of God; and as it involved 
the unity of the Church, it was arranged that Paul 
and Barnabas with some brethren from Antioch 
should go to settle it with the ai)ostles and elders 
.•it Jerusalem. It was not a nuestion on wliich the 
apostles to the Gentiles could compromise ; and 
everything depended, not indeed for the future 
of dliristianity, but for the present peace of the 
Churcli, on the conciliatory sj)irit and insight of 
the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem. Boom was 
given for discussion (Ac 15^), but the question was 
settled by the argument of St. Peter—an argument 

* We have assumed above that the Cornelius episode It 
historical, and also in its right place. 
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identical in principle with that of ch. 11; ‘God 
who knows the heart bore witness to them (the 
Gentiles) in that ho gave them the Holy Spirit 
just as he did to us; and he made no distinction 
between us and them, in that he purified their 
hearts by faith.* For the Gentiles, at all events, 
a place in the Church and a part in salvation is in 
no way dependent on circumcision, or on keeping 
the law of Moses. This was the principle for 
which St. Paul contended; and it was in consist¬ 
ency with it that ho refused to have Titus cir¬ 
cumcised on the occasion of this visit to the 
Jewish Church (Gal 2^), and that he withstood 
St. Peter to the face when, during a subsequent 
visit to Antioch, he yielded to Je^vi8h pressure, 
and withdrew from lellowship with Gentile be¬ 
lievers. 

The recognition of this principle on both sides 
does not discredit the decree of Ac 15^^*'*. The 
decree is a measure of expediency, necessarily of a 
temporary character, but one to which (in the in¬ 
terests of peace and of the Church’s unity) St. Paul 
could easily enough agree—once Jiis principle had 
been recognized. Where Judaism was focused, 
in Jerusalem for instance, the law would assert 
itself as inevitably as nationality or patriotism; 
in purely Gentile Churches no question as to its 
place in revelation or its yeligious significance 
might ever be raised; in places where Jew and 
Gentile were much in contact there would no 
doubt be inconsistencies, misunderstandings, and 
practical compromises and accommodations of 
various sorts. Of these the decree is a specimen. 

B. The centre of interest in the NT is now in 
the practice and the doctrine of St. Paul. — {a) In 
the course of his second mission he visited Europe, 
and in a few verses of the 1st Ep. to the Corinthians, 
written to a Church founded in the course of this 
mission, he gives a clear and precise account of the 
principles on which he acted. ‘Being free from 
all, I made myself a slave to all, that 1 might gain 
the more. And I became to the Jews as a .Jew, 
that I might gain Jews j to those under law, as 
under law, not being myself under law, that I 
might gain those under law ; to those without law 
(i.e. the Gentiles as ‘outlaws’ from the Jewish 
point of view), as without law, not being without 
law to God, but under law to Christ (hpoM-os be¬ 
cause the Christian lives in the law, he is not 
under it as one to whom it speaks from without 
and from above, and whom it oppresses), that I 
miglit gain those without law’ (on the whole 
passage 1 Co see the masterly note of 

Edwards, Comm, ad loc.). It is in pursuance of 
this policy that St. Paul at the outset of this 
journey circumcises Timothy (Ac 16^), and delivers 
to the Churches on his route the decree of the 
Jems. Council (Ac 16^); it is still in pursuance of 
it that he preaches at Corinth a gospel to which 
everything is inditlerent but Jesus Christ crucified 
(1 Co 2^*’)> and declares that circumcision is nothing 
and uncircumcision nothing (1 Co 7^*^* ). 

In these verses in 1 Co it may bo assumed that 
St. Paul is interpreting the principle on which he 
had acted when at Corinth, and on which he acted 
everywhere. Tlie man who is called {i.e. who 
becomes a Christian) uncircumciscd is not to cir¬ 
cumcise himself; the man who is circumcised when 
the call comes to him is not to undo or disguise the 
fact: as far as the gospel and membership in the 
Church are concerned, circumcision and uncircum¬ 
cision are neither here nor there. It is of this 
principle and practice that St, Paul says; so I 
ordain in all the Churches (1 Co 7^^). The Jewish 
opposition to St. Paul at Corinth seems also to 
have fastened on this aspect of his work; it no 
longer flowed from personal jealousy, as probably 
in Galatia. The charge laid against him before 


Gallio was that he persuaded men to worship God 
vaph rbv vbp.ov (Ac 18^®), by which is no doubt meant, 
in violation of the Mosaic law. Judaism was a 
rcligio licita^ and as the teaching of St. Paul was 
frankly indifferent to the national character in 
virtue of which the law possessed this public 
standing, his enemies tliought to bring him within 
tJie .scope of the Koman law as violating it. Yet 
with all this ho was anxious to maintain com¬ 
munion with the mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
at the close of his journey formally paid his re¬ 
spects to it once more (Ac 18“). 

(6) To the third mission of St. Paul, which is 
ordinarily dated as commencing 55 or 56 ^umer, 
52] A.D., belong the great controversial Epistles, 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Ko, in which his doctrine of 
the law (for he was obliged both by his spiritual 
experience and by the challenges of his adversaries 
to have a doctrine) is expounded in all its aspects. 
Law in a sense is the subject of all, but especially 
of the two last named. The very frequency witn 
which the word occurs is significant. It is found 
32 times in Gal, 76 times in Ro, 8 times in 1 Co; 
elsewhere in tlie Epistles ascribed to St. Paul only 
6 times. In Gal the reference is mainly to what wo 
should call law in its ritual aspect, for the claim 
made on the Christians of Galatia by the Judaizers 
was that they should submit to be circumcised ; in 
Ro, on the other hand, it is the moral law which 
is the subject of discussion. Yet this distinction 
is not one which would be present, at least vividly, 
to St. Paul’s mind. He thinks of the law as one, 
and as the law of God; and his point is that 
statutory obedience is not the way of salvation. 
Much of the difficulty which his opponents had 
in understanding St. Paul must have been due 
to the apparently (and inevitably) equivocal atti¬ 
tude whicn he assumed to the religion of Israel. 
On the one hand, the gospel was a specifically new 
thing. It was independent of the law It did for 
him what the law could not do (Ro 8*). It had to 
bo defined by contrast with the law ; sometimes it 
seemed as if it could be defined only by opposition 
to the law, as in 2 Co 3 where they are confronted 
as ypdfjLtia and as diroKTtpveip and fwoTroteii^, 

as KaTdKpims and diKaioa-bpr], as rb Karapyoijfjievou and 
rb fi^vov. Even in Ro, which is written in a more 
conciliatory mood, pains are taken to show that 
in principle the two religions (the law and faith, 
works and grace, wages and promise) are mutually 
exclusive (Ko 4). On the other hand, the con¬ 
nexion of the new religion with the old is as in¬ 
dubitable. The diKaiocrbvTj deoO preached in the 
gospel may be v6p.ov, yet it is witnessed to by 
the law and the prophets (Ro 3-'^ of. 10®' ). 
The last passage referred to is particularly striking, 
for in it St. Paul applies to the gospel words 
spoken by Moses about the law, and that for the 
very purpose of pointing the superiority of the 
gospel to the law. In other words, he read the 
OT as a Christian book, and yet proved from it 
the thesis that the OT religion was not Chris¬ 
tianity. But though this inevitable formal diffi¬ 
culty must often have led to misunderstanding in 
controversy, it is no more than formal, and the 
apostle’s position is intelligible enough. The OT, 
ir regarded as a code, is not Christian, is indeed 
antichristian, as every religion based on statutes 
and therefore legal in spirit must be; but as a 
revelation it has the promise of Christianity in 
it, and bears witness to the gospel. 

(c) Before examining St. Paul’s doctrine, or the 
various suggestions of nis Epistles, on the law, it is 
necessary to observe more closely his use of the 
word, (a) He sometimes has it with, sometimes 
without, the article. The question has been 
raised whether the meaning is the same in the two 
cases. If we ask questions which were not present 
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to the mind of the writers whom we are interpre¬ 
ting, we are apt to get unreal and unreliable 
answers ; and in answering this question there has 
been little agreement among scholars. No doubt 
when St. Paul says ‘the law,’ without any quali¬ 
fication, he is thinking of the law of Moses. There 
was nothing else in the world to describe by that 
name. The one specimen exhausted the species. 
Is anything else meant when he sjjeaks of ‘ law ’ 
without so defining it ? The answer given by such 
scholars as Lightfoot and Gifiord is tliat in such 
cases what St. Paul has in view may indeed be the 
law of Moses, but it is that law not definitely 
Mosaic, not as the historical institute with which 
the Jews were familiar, but indefinitely, and 
simply in its character as legal. In spite of the 
objections of Grafe, this view seems thoroughly 
sound. Even what is regarded as a decisive case 
on the opposite side (llo 6'“''* vbfxoi vapeia-fjXOei') is 
much more ell'ective and relevant to tlie apostle’s 
argument if we render ‘ Law came in,’ instead of 
‘The Law.’ St. Paul is writing of the great 
spiritual forces which have dominated the history 
of humanity. Sin, Law, and Grace, and it is in 
their character as such, not in their historical 
definiteness, that he is concerned with them. It 
is only when this is admitted, that what St. I’aul 
says of law has any interest for others than Jews. 
It was because he could conceive of the law of 
Moses not as Mosaic, but simply as legal, that he 
could find an analogue to it among tlie Gentiles, 
and preach to them also a gospel (and the same 
gospel) which meant emancipation from legalism. 
The Gentiles, be says, in explaining how it is 
]>ossiblo for them to be judged by God, though 
they have no law (in the sense in which Israel had) 
yet do by nature the things required by the law, 
and so display ‘ the work of the law written in 
their hearts’ (Ko 2^^'). They have the idea of a 
task to be done, just as the Jews have ; and there 
is a ‘natural legality,’ to use an expression of 
Chalmers, in men which disposes them to aim at 
achieving rigliteousness in this way. The first 
thought of man, Jew or Gentile, is that he will do 
the things that are required of him,—in other 
words, kei'p the law,—and on the ground of Avhat 
he thus achieves claim as of right the approbation 
of God. This is what St. Paul means by attaining 
righteousness I'pycoi' t'6/xov^ by works of law. The 
Mosaic law is included, but it is included not as 
Mosaic, but as legal, and it does not exhaust the 
concept. The law may bo the form that haunts 
the mind of the ‘natural legalist’ the world over; 
and to all such alike, Jew or Gentile, St. Paul 
declares that the way tliey are treading can never 
lead to acceptance with God. It does Hot matter 
what the special content is which is embodied in 
the legal torm ; it may be mainly what we call 
ritual, as in the Ep. to the Galatians, or mainly 
what we call etliical, as in the Ep. to the Konians; 
in no case whatever can statutory obedience con¬ 
stitute a claim on God or command llis approba¬ 
tion. ‘ Py works of law shall no llesh be justilied 
in his sight’ (Ro 3'^’)- 

(/3) There is another point to be cleared up in St. 
Paul’s use of the word. There are passages in 
which ‘ the law’ is used with a genitive in a way 
which suggests to a modern, perhai)s especially to 
an English reader, that the word is used with some 
approach to the sense it now bears in physical 
science. Thus ‘the law of sin which is in my 
members’ is interpreted as the sinful mode in 
which ‘my members’ normally or habitually act 
(Ko 7^); similarly also ‘ the law of the spirit of 
the life in Christ Jesus’ (Ko 8^). But the passage 
most relied on to prove this .senseis Ro 7^^ fvpiaKu) 
dpa rbv rtfi 6 ^opti ^fiol iroifiif rb Kokbvy brt. ^nol rb 

KUKbp TTapdKeirai. This is often interx)reted to mean, 


‘I find therefore this regularly recurrent pheno¬ 
menon,—this “ law ” in the sense of modern science, 

—that when I would do good, evil is present wdth 
mo’(so Winer, ed. Moulton, p. G97, who renders 
rbp vbjxov norniam ; and cf. Meyer or Sanday and 
Headlam, ad loc .). But the ‘ law ’ of modern science 
belongs to an intellectual world which was not then 
in being, and there can bo little doubt that by evpiaKuj 
dpa rbp vbfMov St. Paul means to say, ‘ this is what I, i 
find as far as the law is concerned,—1 mean well, V 
,,bnt am perpetually baltled by the presence of evil.* a 
i'.(So Vaughan). The words rbp vbp.ov refer to the,' \ 
• *law of Moses, under which St. I’aul had his\ 
i experience of legal religion ; but it is the experi¬ 
ence also of every one who has tried legal religion 
in any shape. Mosaic or another. So in the other 
passages referred to above, ‘the law’ is to be 
conceived as related to a legislator, and not as 
in modern physics. ‘The law of God’ (Ko 7-'“) is 
the law wliich God enjoins; the law ‘ of the 
mind’ (v.-^) is the law which the vous or practical 
reason of the man prescribes, or the law of God 
as re-enacted in conscience ; the law of sin is the 
mode of life (not in whicli sin is normally ex¬ 
hibited, but) which Sin, personitiod as a rival to 
God, enjoins upon man and compels him to follow ; 
the law of the Spirit of the life in Christ .lesus is 
the mode of life (not in which spirit acts auto¬ 
matically, and on tlie analogy of a physical force, 
but) which the Spirit authoritatively prescribes, 
and, as being in its essence impulse as well as law, 
enables man freely to realize. 

There are, however, cases in which the genitive 
with vbpios is of a dillerent kind, and in which vbpos 
itself seems to be used in a larger sense, almost = 

‘ religion,’as something instituted by God. Thus 
in Ko 3“^ 8t. Paul says boasting is summarily 
excluded, and asks bid iroLov p6/.lov ; through what 
sort of law? In otlier words. What sort of char¬ 
acter must we suppose Christianity as a divine 
institution to possess, in order that this result 
must follow? Is it to be characterized by works, 
or by faith ? The latter, says 8t. Paul: the |?eni- 
tives in the verse being those of the characterizing 
quality. In of the same chapter i'6/jlou is 
ambiguous. It may refer to the OT religion as a 
whole; and then tne answer to the question. Do 
wo annul (the) Law throimh faith? would be given 
in ch. 4, where St. Paul shows that the justi¬ 
fication of Christians has its nrototype in that of 
Abraham,—in other words, that the old order is 
confirmed {lo-rdvo/xci'), not .subverted, by the new. 
But v6/j,op may be generic, and the question may 
mean. Do wo then annul Law—all that has ever 
been known as moral order, all that has ever been 
supposed to safeguard morality whether of Mosaic 
or other origin—by our faith, i.c. by our new 
Cbri.stiau religion ? In this case, the proof of the 
as.scrtion that wo do not annul but establish Law 
by Eaitli—that the Christian religion is the only 
ellcctive guarantee of morality—is given, not in 
ch. 4, but in chs. 6-8, where Christianity is shown 
to involve the possession of the Holy Spirit. 

((/) We may now proceed to notice more particu¬ 
larly what St. Paul teaches about Law, bearing in 
mind that it was through the Mosaic law that he 
obtained the experience out of which he 8])eaks, 
but that he speaks for the benefit of men who may 
have had a similar experience although they had 
never heard of Moses; in other words, that even 
where he is formally discussing the Law, it is Law 
itself, in all that is characteristic of it as legal, 
which he is really concerned with. 

(1) As regards its place in history, it is an 
entirely subordinate thing. The great spiritual 
powers which have had dominance in the life of man 
are Sin and Grace ; in comparison with them. Law 
is a minor matter. Sin entered the world {eiarjXdePf 
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Ro 6'®), and so did Grace, but Law only Trapei(r^\dev=z 
entered as an accessory, or in a subordinate capacity 
(Ro 6^). To a Jew, tlie most important iigure in 
religion was Moses; 8t. Paul argues that the 
importance of Moses in the spiritual history of 
humanity is an entirely inferior thing wlien com¬ 
pared to that of Adam or of Christ. This is the 
purport also of the argument in Gal 3^®^-, where ho 
aims at showing that the Promise—i.e. the Chris¬ 
tian religion as it was announced to Abraham, 
and in a sense imparted to him—Avas not con¬ 
ditioned by the Law, which came 400 years after- 
Avards, and that not by the immediate act of God, 
but ‘ordained tlirough angels, by the hand of a 
mediator.* It is not so clear Avhether St. Paul 
regarded Law, or the reign of Law, either in its 
more statutory form as in Israel, or in its vaguer 
form as present to conscience among the Gentiles, 
as a positive preparation for the gospel. The 
figures of the prison-house and the TraLoayuyyl)^ in 
Gal 3®^'* hardly amount to this. As Lightfoot 
remarks, * the tempting explanation of TraLday(t)y6s 
els XpuTTdVf “one to conduct us to the school of 
Christ,” ought probably to be abandoned.’ E/s 
Xpl<tt6v really means ‘ until Christ came.’ During 
tlie pre-Christian stage of our life Ave Avere ‘ shut 
up and kept in Avard under the laAv’; it Avas our 
prison and our moral guardian, but St. Paul does 
not regard it as leading us to Christ. The iraiSa- 
ywyds was a slave Avho had to exorcise a certain 
morjil restraint over the boy under his charge ; the 
laAV, too, Avas servile, an inferior type of religion, 
and all it could do by itself Avas to attempt a 
similar restraint. 

(2) On the mode in Avhicli LaAv acts in the indi¬ 
vidual Avho lives under it, 8t. I’aul has much to 
say. (a) It brings the knowledge, especially the 
full knowledge {4Trlyvwcris) of sin, Ro 3^^ 4^®, and 
csp. ‘ I had not knoAvn sin, but through the 
laAv,’ etc. The description of spiritual experience in 
Ro is not to be mechanically interpreted; it 
belongs to what may be called ‘ ideal biography.’ It 
is neither the experience of the regenerate nor of 
the unregenerate man, but the experience, if one 
might say so, of the unregenerate man seen throu<^h 
regenerate eyes, interpreted by a regenerate mind; 
it is individual experience, but universalized ; it is 
not a deposition for a law court, but some kind of 
essential eternal truth. It contains much of St. 
Paul’s doctrine of the laAV—a doctrine resting on 
experience of his own. The starting-point is 
purely ideal. ‘ I Avas .alive Avithout the laAV (xw/)h 
y6/iov) once.’ This is not a date Avhich can bo fixed 
in any one’s life. There is not really a golden age, 
a happy time to Avhich avo can look back, Avhen we 
had no conscience, and therefore no bad conscience. 
It is, hoAvever, the assumed starting-point of the 
spiritual life for 8t. Paul. It lasts till its peace is 
invaded by the Law. When the commandment 
comes, sin Avakes up to life, and the man dies. 
The prohibition of the Law reveals to man his 
antagonism to it. The Law cornes to him, from 
without, and it is Avithout: man and the law, the 
very moment the laAV appears as such, are dis¬ 
covered to be in some kind of antagonism to each 
other ; conscience first exists as a bad conscience. 

(/J) The law not only brings the full conscious¬ 
ness of sin, it also brings its doom. The law works 
Avr.ath, Ro 4^®. There is a ‘ curse of the law ’ Avhich 
comes upon all Avho violate it. To know that one 
has broken the law is to knoAv that he is subject 
to this curse. The doom of death stares him in 
the face. St. Paul nowhere gives an analysis of 
davaros, or Kardpa^ or xardicpt/xa, or any of the words 
he uses in this connexion, and it is merely mis¬ 
leading to introduce such distinctions ns physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death to interpret his mean¬ 
ing. That death Avhich is the doom or curse of 
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the laAV is one awful indivisible thing, which only 
a despairing conscience can realize, and Avhich is 
too overAvhelming to be the subject of such dis¬ 
tinctions. It includes in every case the feeling 
that God, Avhose the Law is, is against those Avho 
have broken it. 

(y) The Law, according to St. Paul, stimulates 
sin, and was given for that very purpose. ‘The 
Law came in beside, that the trespass might abound,’ 
Ro The LaAV Avas added tup irapa^daewv 
Gal 3^^: where ‘ because of tran^ressions ’ must be 
interpreted on the analogy of Ro 6'^^* iva irXcovdo-]; 
t6 TrapdTTTiciuLa. Cf. also Ro 7^* ‘ that sin through the 
commandment,’ i.e. through the law in one of the 
injunctions or prohibitions composing it, ‘might 
become exceeding sinful.’ This is one of the most 
daring points in St. Paul’s doctrine, yet it rests on 
the familiar psychological fact that prohibition 
provokes resistance. When the laAV — any law 
whatever—says ‘Do not,’ there is something in 
man Avhich is inclined to s.ay ‘I Avill.* The 
peculiarity is that St. Paul represents God as 
availing Himself of this characteristic of human 
njiture in order (indirectly) to prepare man for 
salvation. When ho says that the purpose for 
which LaAV came in Avas that the trespass might 
abound, the purpose is conceived as God’s. It is 
as though God saAv that the only Avay to get man 
to accept His righteousness Avas to make him 
despair of his own, and the Avay to m.ako liim 
despair of his oAvn Avas to subject him to a dis¬ 
cipline under Avhich the sin that Avas in him 
Avould reveal its exceeding sinfulness, its irresistible 
tyrannical strength, and annihilate all his hopes, 
it is in this connexion of ideas that St. Paul says 
the law is the strength of sin, 1 Co 16®®. No doubt 
it Avas at this point that his doctrine Avould seem 
most impious to a pious Jew. The LaAv, his 
adversary Avould naturally assume, was given to 
be kept. It Avas given to guide man in the Avay 
of life, to be a light to his feet and a lamp to his 
path. It was a kind of insanity—so it would seem 
to him—to re|)resent it as given to stimulq,te sin, 
to counteract its OAvn nature, defeat its oAvn pur¬ 
pose, and lead to its OAvn supersession by a ncAv 
religion. Rut, in reality. Law is used in two 
dillerent senses by the parties to this controversy. 
The Jewish interlocutor Avhom Ave have supposed 
is thinking of the Avhole OT revelation, Avuich is 
not necessarily legal at all; St. Paul is thinking 
of it specifically as legal, as that system of statutes 
and traditions to which it had been reduced in the 
Pharisaic circles in which he had been brought up ; 
and he is interpreting God’s purpose in giving the 
law through his own experience—surely an ex¬ 
perience in which the hand and purpose of God 
could bo traced—under those conditions. If ex¬ 
perience pro veil anything, it proved that God 
could mean nothing by the laAV (as St. Paul had 
known it) except to make a full revelation of sin. 
It Avas not meant to bring salvation, it was meant 
to bring despair. 

(5) But though the law acts in this paradoxical 
way, and does so in pursuance of Goa’s purpose, 
Goa is not to blame for the siniwhich is niultii)lied, 
nor is the character of the laAv itself in the least 
degree compromised. The law is spiritual and 
holy. Both TrveviiaTt.K6s and fiyios are Avords which 
indicate the connexion of the law with God. The 
commandment, the prohibition or precept in which 
the law expresses itself, is holy ( = diviiie), just 
(=ansAvering to the relations which subsist be¬ 
tween God and man, or between men themselves), 
and good (=morally beneficent). The explanation 
of the disastrous Avorking of the laAv (disastrous, 
though God’s grace makes it an indirect prepara¬ 
tion lor the gospel) is to be found in man himself, 
and especially in his nature as flesh: *1 am 
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adoKivos, a creature of flosli, sold under sin/ lio 

The law, perhaps, oiiglit to be able to do for us 
something quite dili’ereut from wliat it actually 
does; but it cannot do that other tiling; it is 
weak * through the ilc.sh,’ Ko 8^. St. Paul nowhere 
explains how the llesh baa come to have this 
peculiar, native, invincible antipathy to the law, 
and this is not the place to inquire; it is enough 
to notice that it is on his conception (wliich like 
all his other conceptions is not an abstract but an 
experimental one) of what the llesh is, that the 
most characteristic part of his doctrine of the law 
depends. It is because the flesh is what it is that 
the law stimulates sin, plunges man into despair, 
and so prepares him for the gospel, i.e. for a divine 
righteousness to which ‘ works of law ’ contribute 
nothing, though witness is borne to it ‘ by the law 
and the prophets.’ The llesh and the law together 
explain the universal need and the universal 
craving for redemption. 

(3) It is necessary, however, to define the relation 
of law and gospel more closely. It is true that the 
law contributes nothing to the gospel: no statutory 
obedience whatsoever enters into the diKaioavv-q 
d€ov preached by St. Paul to sinners whom the 
law has brought to despair. But the law is not 
ignored by the gospel. It is God’s law. It is 
enforced by the most terrible sanctions: its sen¬ 
tence of condemnation, its curse, its doom of death, 
are awful realities, and cannot simply be passed 
Nor in St. Paul’s gospel are they passed by. 
The very heart of that gospel is Christas relation to 
the law—His relation to the law, not merely as a 
law which issues commandments, but as a law 
which has pronounced sentence upon man. When 
Christ is said to bo made under law, to redeem 
them that are under law, it is this which is in 
view: 8t. Paul has a gospel to preach to men 
under the condemnation of the law, because that 
condemnation has been taken on Himself by Christ. 
This is the idea which explains all the formuho the 
jostle uses in describing the redeeming work of 
Clirist, and which explains above all the fact that 
the redeeming work of Christ is so constantly 
identified with His death. Death is the doom of 
sin, the sanction, the curse, the sentence of the 
law ; and in dying for us Christ recognized without 
abatement the utmost claims of the law as ex¬ 
pressive of the holy will of God. It is in this 
sense that lie is said to have become a curse for 
us, and to have been made sin for us by God; it is 
in this sense also that God is said in ilim to have 
condeinner’ sin in the flesh. All these passages (Gal 
318 4^f.^ 2 521 ^ jIq gsj describe the same thing : tlie 

absolute honour paid to the law by Christ In freely 
submitting to that death in which the law’s con¬ 
demnation of humanity is expressed. 

We do not discredit this connexion of ideas by 
saying that deatli is merely physical, and Unit the 
conception of it as the doom of sin is fantastic or 
mythological. Nothing that happens to man is 
merely physical. All that happens to a spiritual 
being has in the Inst resort a spiritual meaning; 
and when death is interpreted (not through its 
physiological niiteeedcnts or conditions, but as it 
must be by the philosopher, the moralist, and the 
theologian) through the conscience, it will be hanl 
to find for it any other significance than that whieli 
St. Paul accepts. It is the ilreadfiil experience in 
which conscience sees not the debt of nature, but 
the wages of sin ; and it is as such that Christ is 
conceived ns submitting to it. 

The same holds of the more elaborate passage 
Ho 3^^'^. Christ is there represented as set forth 
‘ as a propitiation, ... in his blood, with a view 
to demonstrate God’s righteousness, owing to tlie 
passing by of foregone sms in the forbearance of 
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God.* The idea is that God’s treatment of sin 
hitherto—His suspense of judgment—cast a shadow 
on His righteousness; it might he questioned 
whether God was really concerned about the 
dillerenco between right and wrong. But at the 
cross His righteousness has been cleared from this 
shadow, flow? Because there the doom of sin 
has fallen upon His own Son. Nothing could 
show more conclusively that God was inexorable, 
irreconcilable to sin—that God’s law was an in¬ 
violable law. There is nothing in the argument of 
Weiss {Comm, on Bo 3^) that punishment and nro- 
pitiation are alternatives between which God iiad 
to choose, but which had nothing to do with each 
other. God chose to make propitiation for the sin 
of the world, and He did it, according to St. Paul,— 
not in this passage only, but in all the others cited 
above,—in the following way ; He sent His Son to 
take the sin of the world upon Him in all those 
consequences of it in which His condemnation and 
the sanctity of His law are expressed, and especi¬ 
ally, thorolore, in death. Death in Christ’s case 
has propitiatory significance,—in other words, it is 
the basis of gospel,—because it is the bearing of 
sin, the full recognition, in their full extent, of the 
Law’s claims upon man. To dissolve the relation 
between the Death of Christ and the sentence of 
the Law — to take the curse and condemnation 
out of the Cross—is to annihilate the gospel as 
8t. Paul understood it. It is essential to a doctrine 
of atonement that it should in this sense at least 
* establish the law.’ 

(4) But the question remains. What is the relation 
of the Christian to the Law, or to law in general? 
Much of the paradox of St. I’anl’s teaching gathers 
round this point. In all religion, of course, from 
the point of view of ethics, thens is aomctliing 
paradoxical. It belongs to religion, as such, to 
transcend the ethical point of view, yet to con¬ 
serve and promote, inefeed to be the only ellective 
means of conserving and promoting, ethical in¬ 
terests. Hence moralists are the most severe, if 
at times the most inept, critics of religion, and St. 
I’aul’s idealism and bis paradoxes together pro- 
voked and still provoke infinite comment. Yet his 
position is quite clear. On the one hand, the 
Christian has nothing more to do with law in any 
way. ‘ I through law died to law that t jiiight live 
to God.’ An exhaustive experiment of living under 
law convinced him that there was neither life nor 
rigliteonsness to be found that way, and he was 
done with law for ever. ‘ I am crucified with 
Christ; and it is no longer I who live, hut Christ 
who lives in mo.’ The old end of life is not 
renounced; his aim is still righteousness; but 
the old means are renounced. Kighteousness is 
not to bo achieved out of his own resources, 
and brought to God for His approval ; it is to 
bo the work of Christ dwelling in him through 
His Spirit. Law was weak through the llesh, 
and could not do what was wanted; but the 
Spirit is stronger than the llesh, and can secure 
in spite of it what the law failed to secure; 
in ns (Christians), as wo walk not after the 
flesh but after the spirit, ‘ the just demand (t6 
5LKal(o/Ma) of the law ’ is fulfilled, Ko 8^. Sin has 
not dominion over us, for we are not under law 
(the working of Avbich has been explained above 
under 2 ( 7 )), but under grace ; law only enslaves to 
sin ; but grace gives the quickening s{)irit and 
liberates. 

Hence in the Christian religion, as St. Paul 
understood it, nothing statutory could have any 
place. To ^ivo a legal authority to any formal 
precept, ethical or ritual, is to shut the door of 
hope, and open again the door of despair. It is 
to contemn the Spirit, which is Christ’s gift, and 
the cross, by which He won it, and to renounce the 
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liberty with which He has made us free. St. Paul 
was not an aMYinomian (for the just demand of the 
law is to be fulfilled in all Christians), but he was 
certainly an anomian. He recognizes no law in 
the Church but the law of the spirit of the life in 
Christ Jesus, and while that is both law and im¬ 
pulse it is essentially personal, and can never be 
reduced to statutory lorm. He can speak of 
Christianity indeed (to which circumcision is no¬ 
thing and uncircumcision is nothing) as * the 
keeping of the commandments of God,’ 1 Co 7^®; 
but all legalism is eliminated when the law is 
described as having its fulfilment in love, Ko 13^®, 
Gal and ‘ the law of Christ ’ is explained as 
* bearing each other’s burdens,’ Gal 6®. Legalism, 
in short, and Christianity (life in the Spirit) are tx) 
St. Paul mutually exclusive ideas ; an<i though in 
a formally constituted society, i.e. in sense a cor¬ 
poration in the eye of the law, a legal creed and a 
legal organization might become necessary, the 
idea that the existence of Christianity depended 
upon them could only have seemed to him a fatal 
contradiction of all that Christianity meant. 

(e) At the close of his third mission, St. Paul 
came again to Jerusalem. He had with him the 
collection from the Gentile Churches, and was most 
eager to maintain brotherly relations between the 
Gentile and the Jewish sections of Christendom, 
though he had giave misgivings as to what mmht 
happen. Cf. Ac 2 Co 8 and 9, Ko The 

opposition to his Mawless’ Christianity, which had 
followed him in all his churches and been combated 
in his four great Epistles, had been busy in Jeru¬ 
salem also. The native Christians there were 
devoted in their attachment to the law in its 
national aspects {irdvres f7;Xwral roO vbfxov^ Ac 21®®). 
They had been sedulously instructed (/cari;x‘>^* 
0r)<Tav) that St. Paul was teaching the Jews who 
lived abroad to apostatize from tlie law, neither 
circumcising their children nor keeping the tradi¬ 
tional customs. This was undoubtedly the logic 
of St. Paul’s gospel, though there is no evidence, 
apart from this unscrupulous assertion, that St. 
Paul ever sought to denationalize his countrymen ; 
and it is a fair question whether St. James and his 
elders did not ask him to do something which 
would leave an essentially false impression when 
they asked him to associate himselr with certain 
men in a vow, that all might know that none of 
the things which they had been drilled to believe 
about him were true, and that he himself also in 
his conduct was an observer of the law (v.®^). 
Probably, in yielding to this request, St. Paul was 
carrying to an extreme the conciliatory principles 
of 1 Co 9®®®*; but the tumult which ended in his 
imprisonment and transference to Romo prevented 
any further development of the controversy about 
law between the apostle and the Jewish Christian 
par^. 

if) The later Epistles hardly enable us to add 
anytliing of importance. In Eph the law as a 
national institute—the law of commandments con¬ 
tained in ordinances, cf. Col 2^^—is regarded as a 
dividing wall between Jew and Gentile; it has 
been broken down and annulled by the death of 
Christ, and with it the enmity which severed the 
two great branches of the human family; they are 
now one new man. In Col what St. Paul has to 
deal with is a movement which in its requirements 
resembles the ritualistic legalism with which he 
had been confronted in Galatia; the ditterence 
is that in Galatia the legalism attached itself 
directly to the law of Moses, in Colosste it seemed 
to be connected with some philosophical or theo- 
sophical system, possibly of Essene affinities, and 
therefore more exacting in its demands than the 
letter of Moses’ law. Cf. Col St. Paul was 

equally irreconcilable to it in both cases, and for 
VOL, m,— 6 
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the same reason. As dead with Christ, the ChrisLiaa 
was dead to that whole mode of being, that whole 
conception of life, which allowed order to bo pre¬ 
scribed from without. It was worse, of course, 
when the multiplied prohibitions, ‘ Touch not, 
taste not, handle not,’ liad no divine sanction (as 
the Mosaic law had) or even the pretence of it, but 
wore merely a tradition of men. The conscience 
which has received the Spirit of Christ is shirking 
its own responsibilities when it allows others to lay 
down the law for it. To be perfectly free, and to 
take the whole responsibility of freedom, is the 
only way to wholesome morality and to Christian 
sanctiiication. ‘ Therefore let no one judge you in 
eating or drinking, or in respect of a festival or 
new moon or Sabbath.’ All laws and customs as 
such tend to extinguish the feeling of personal 
responsibility, to blunt the keenness of individual 
conscience : hence to bind them on the conscience, 
in their character as legal and customary, is anti- 
christian. In Ph 3^'^^ there is a sudden lierce Hash, 
provoked wo cannot tell how, of the ideas and tem¬ 
per that belong to the great controversial Epistles, 
in the Pastoral Epp., which represent a considerably 
later date, we can see that questions connected with 
law still engaged attention, though there is nothing 
indicative either of the passion or the interest in 
principle which characterize the earlier years of 
the apostle. Titus (3®) is warned to declino 
uofiiKdi, as though the whole subject were prac¬ 
tically settled; and we catch the same half-con¬ 
temptuous tone in 1 Ti H, where persons are 
referred to, Judaizing no doubt, who wish to be pojjlo- 
diddiTKaXoL though they have no idea of the functions 
of law. It may be questioned whether the two 
verses following come up to the insight of Ko 7, 
but they have their own truth, and j)robably served 
the writer’s purpose. When the battle was prac¬ 
tically over, and the victory won, even St. Paul 
may have expressed himself in this almost indillerent 
commonplace; perhaps he despaired of gaining 
access to the general mind for any profounder 
statement of the truth. The legalism of the persons 
who forbade to marry and commanded to abstain 
from meats (1 Ti 4^) cannot have been Mosaic, but 
must have been of some philosophical type, akin 
to that found in Colossm. 

HI. The Law in the Epistle to the Hehrews. 
—The Pauline affinities of the Ep. to the Hebrews 
cannot be denied, but the conception of law in it is 
very dift’erent. Law here is sometimes expressly 
the law of Moses (7®® 9^® 10®®), but it is regarded 
not so much as a set of statutes to be punctually 
obeyed, as a religious constitution under which the 
nation had to worship. Cf. the use of the verb po/xo^ 
0€T€ip in 7'^ 8®, The fundamental idea of the book 
is that there is one people of God through all ages, 
though it has stood at diU'erent times in dillerent 
relations to Him. Its relation to God, its nearness 
or distance, depends on the kind of priesthood it 
has; and when the priesthood is changed there is 
necessarily also a change of law; that is, the re¬ 
ligious constitution is altered, 7**. The old law— 
the religious con.stitution under which the people 
of God lived when mediation was that of the 
Levitical priesthood—*made nothing perfect’ (7^®); 
there was no absolute or final religion then, no 
purgation of conscience, no sure immediate joyful 
access to God. Christianity, on the other hand— 
the relipous constitution under which the people 
of God live now, when mediation is tlmt of the 
Melchizedek priest, the Son of God—is the reXfL 
wais of what was promised of old. The new 
covenant is legally constituted on the basis of 
better promises (8®). It has, with the definite 
outline of reality, the good things of which the 
law had only a shadow (10'). 

There is nothing in St. Paul which exactly 
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corresponds to this: not even in Col 2^^ still less 
ill what he says of the promise in Gal 3 or of 
the promises in 2 Co 1^. In fact, we do not find 
in St. Paul any conception of Leviticalism as pos- 
sessinc a religious significance, as dealing even in 
a pathetically disappointing way with spiritual 
necessities in man, which would find their adequate 
satisfaction only in Christ. In the En. to the 
Hebrews Christ is still re^^arded as making pro¬ 
pitiation for sins (2^’), but His death is not put, so 
prominently as in St. Paul, in relation to the Law. 
Vet in 10®*^*, whore such emphasis is laid on Christ’s 
obedience, it is to be noted (see v.^^') that the 
obedience required of Christ is specifically that of 
a Kedeemer : i.e. ex hypothesis the obedience of 
One who becomes one with tlie sinful not only in j 
nature but in experience and in lot (one of the 
leading thoughts of the Epistle, cf. 2*®-^®), taking on 
Himself their flesh and blood, their temptations 
and discipline, the whole burden, cur.se, and doom i 
of their sins, and so setting them free. Yet the 
difTerence between the conception of Law here and i 
in St. Paul is seen in this, that while St. Paul ex¬ 
presses the result of this redemptive death by SiKaioOvt 
in Hebrews it is expressed by In other 

words, the result to St. Paul is that there is no con¬ 
demnation, the claim of the Law against the indi¬ 
vidual is annulled; to the writer to the HebreAvs 
the result is that worship is made possible ; the soul 
is able now, as it was not before, to draAv near to 
God ; true religion is put within its reach. This 
distinction justifies us, after all, in saying that the 
distinction between moral and ritual law belongs 
to the NT. St. Paul does mainly think of law as 
moral—-God’s demand for righteousness ; Ilebrews 
thinks of it as ritual—the medium through which 
or the constitution under Avhicli we worship. But 
in both cases the law comes to an end with the 
gospel. Chri.st finishes it as a Avay of attaining 
righteousness, Ro 1(P. Hebrews finishes it also as 
a mode of worshipping God, 

IV. The Law in the other NT Books.— 
Among the remaining books of the NT, those which 
exhibit most indications of the controversy which 
had raged between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
are the Apocalypse and the Ep. of James. In the 
former (2“'«) the Church in Thyatira is threatened 
because it tolerates ‘ the woman Jezebel who . . . 
teaches and seduces rny servants to commit forni¬ 
cation, and to eat things ofl'ered to idols,’ i.e. to 
violate the compact of Ac 15“^-, cf. Rev 2=^ There 
may have been a spurious, antinomian influence 
at Avork here, Avhich appealed to St. Paul’s name, 
but It is absurd (Avith Renan, Saint Paul^ pp. 303, 
81)7, VAntcchrists p. 363ff.) to regard tins as a 
denunciation of St. Paul’s doctrine. Although, 
too, the Apocalypse lays great stress on works, it 
never regards them as having the character of 
statutory acts of obedience; in other words, they 
are not legal. They are the works of Jesus (2^), 
and are co-ordinated in 2^® Avith love, faith, ministry, 
and patience (Holtzmann, NT Theol. i. 465). A 
favourite expression for the Christian life (the 
keeping of the commandments of God, 12^'^ 14»®, cf. 
3») IS probably borrowed, like other things in the 
Apoc., from St. Paul (1 Co 7^®). The conception of 
a reward (22^® IpS) no more proves legalism in the 
author of this book than in Jesus Himself (Mt 5^*). 
If there^ is a future Avhich is determined according 
to man’s Avorks, and this is the teaching not of 
Apoc. only but of the Avholo NT, it is neither legal 
nor servile, but only sane to let it toll on the pre- 
sent life. In the Gospel of St. John the numerous 
references to the laAv, with the exception of P^, 
have no religious interest; and there it is contrasted 
with the gospel as a less perfect revelation, grace 
and truth (n^wi being the essential attributes 
of God. 
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The Ep. of James is more difficult. It has often 
been treated as a document of legal Christianity, 
the aim of Avhich is to refute the Pauline doctrine 
of justification by faith apart from Avorks of law. 
But it is remarkable that the critical passage 
(2^^“®®), in which faith and AVorks are discussed in 
their relation to each other, never once uses the 
Pauline expression (pya vbfxov. If the A\Titer is 
controverting St. Paul, it must be admitted that 
he has not grasped the Pauline point of view, and 
that Luther’s verdict on his Avork Avas justified. 
His conception of faith is not the same as St. Paul’s, 
and that is why he has to supplement it by works ; 
and the Avorks oy Avhich it is supplemented, and in 
which indeed it is exhibited, are not AA'hat St. Paul 
meant by works of law. They are not acts of 
obedience to any statutory embodiment of divine 
aaIH. As illustrated in they are rather what 
St. Paul Avould have called fruits of the Spirit. 
They are, if aao choose to say so, the fulfilment of 
a law, but the Avriter takes care that Ave do not 
conceive the law legally. It is a law Avhich must 
be actually obeyed, no doubt, but it is also the law 
of liberty (1®® 2^®), which Christians freely and 
spontaneously fulfil; it is condensed, as in the 
teaching of Jesus, Mt 22^®, into the ‘royal laAV,’ 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and it 
is perfect. The laAv, in short, is the same as the 
word of God, and to St. James this is not external 
and preceptive. There is a native affinity be¬ 
tween man and the Avord; Avhen he receives it, it 
becomes an implanted word, a thing that strikes 
root in his nature and has poAver to save his 
soul (I®*). With this word God has begotten him ; 
it is in his heart, as Jesus promises, spirit and 
life (Jn 6®®); the law, that is, is impulse as Avell as 
law to the Christian, and the keeping of it is 
perfect freedom. Formally a contradiction of 
Paulinism, it is at bottom the same kind of ex¬ 
perience Avhich is here described. To St. Paul 
Uhristianity is a noAV religious relation to God, 
wdiich he defines by contrast to legalism; to St. 
James it is rather a ncAV ethical life, w^hich he 
describes in terms of laAv, but of laAV from Avhich 
Walism has been eliminated. See, further, James 
(Epistle of). 

The conception of St. James is that from Avhich 
the phenomena of nascent Catholicism can best be 
understood, and this is a strong argument for 
putting the book late. In the other Catholic 
Epistles Law is not mentioned, but it is clear from 
Jude, 2P and 1 Jn, that there were tendencies to 
antinomianism at work in many places. Such 
tendencies seem inseparable from every revival of 
religion, religion, as already remarked, transcending 
even while it guarantees morality. To counteract 
them Avithoiit reintroducing legalism and lapsing 
from a Christian to a pre-Christian type of religion, 
Avas not easy ; and the use of vbixo% by St. James, 
the habit of conceiving the OT as a revelation of 
God’s will for the ordering of life, and of regarding 
Jesus as the Legislator by whom the revelation 
was made j)erfect, led inevitably and not slowly to 
the conception of Christianity itself as a new law. 
This conception is common to Christian writers 
from Barnabas onward. The ncAV law might have 
been, and at first was, akin to ‘ the law of liberty ’ 
in St. James, ‘ the Uav of faith,’ ‘ the law of Christ,* 

* the law of the spirit of the life in Christ Jesus * in 
St. Paul; but as the Church became a State, and 
orthodoxy took the place of inspiration, the new 
laAv was correspondingly degraded, and in the 
early and the mediaeval Catholic Church the 
very idea of spiritual liberty was lost. The 
religious idealism of St. Paul was far above out 
of its sight, and it was not till the Church was 
bom again in the 16th cent, that the gospel, 
which brings a righteousness of God to which 
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works of law contribute nothing, fairly found 
access into the human mind. 

Litsraturb.— The NT Theologies of Baur, Weiss, Beyschlag, 
Holtzinann; Ewald, HI, vols. vi. vli. vlii. of the Eng. tr.; 
Schiirer, QJV^ li. 464 flE. [HJP ii. ii. 90ff.]; Wellhauaen, 
Jsraeiitxsche u. Jildische Oeschichte^, pp. 342-856; Weizsiicker, 
Has apostolische Zeitalter, p. 624 ff. and passim [£n^. tr. 
ii. 803A]; M‘Giffert, Hist, of Christianity intheA^tolicApe, 
see Index, s.vv. Law, Liberty: Hort, Judaistic Christianity, 
passim; Bitoohl, Jiechtf. u. Versdhnung, vol. ii., and JHe 
Jintstehung der altk. Kirche (2nd ed.); Baur, PaiUus, vol. ii. 
pp. 146-183, etc.; Bruce, The Kingdom of God, pp. 6^-84, and 
St. PauTs Conception of Christianity; Wendt. Hie Lehre Jesu, 
p. 207ff.; Schiirer, Hie Predigt Jesu in ihrem Verhdltniss 
zum AT: Holsten, Zum Evgm. des Paulus u. des Petrus; 
Orate, Hie paulintsche Lehre vom Oesetz; Zahn, Has Qesetz 
Qottes naeh der Lehre u. Erfahrung des Ap. Paulus ; M6n6ffOz, 
Le Pichi et la Redemption d*apris S. Paul; A. Sabatier, 
HapAtre Paul; Pfleiderer, Her Paulinismus, and Has Ur- 
chrutenthum; Jowett, ‘Eraays and Dissertations* (vol. li. of 
his Comm, on St. Paul's Epp. to These. Gal. Horn .); Qiflord on 
Romans (Appendix to Introduction); Mackintosh, Christ and 
the Jewish, Law ; Olcmen, Hie Christliohe Lehre von der Silnde, 

pp. 20-68. j. Denney. 

LAWGIVER occurs six times in AV of OT 
(Gn 49^^ Nu 2D8, Dt 33-S l\s 60’ tueb.#]^ 

Is 33“) and once in NT (Ja 4^^). In the OT it is 
the tr“ of pphD, in NT of vofiodirris. The root 
ppn means ‘to cut in,*^ ‘inscribe,’ ‘engrave,’ and 
hence, from the practice of inscribing a decree 
(pn, npn) upon tablets [see Law (in OT) above, 

. 67*], ‘to enact or command.’ Thus we find in 

g 5* ‘pp'in = ‘ the commanders of Israel.* The 
Poel ptcp. pphp appears to have two distinct 
senses; (a) that of ‘leader,* ‘commander* (‘law¬ 
giver * is too narrow a term, especially as in the 
mind of tlie English reader it is associated so 
closely with the Mosaic law). This is the meaning 
of the word in Dt 33^^ (‘a commander’s portion 
was reserved ’), where it is used of the leader of 
the warlike tribe of Gad; in Jg 6^* (‘ out of Machir 
came forth leaders ’ [o’pphp 1| o’pp'in of v.®]); and in 
Is 33^*, where ^Ppn^ ‘ our lawgiver’ (LXX dpxw**) i« 
used in parallelism with ‘ our judge’ and 
‘our kmg.* (6) The other meaning which it 
appears to be necessary to postulate is that of 
‘ruler’s or commanders stall’,’ which it would 
boar in Gn 49^® (where pphp is parallel with 
‘ The [royal ?] sceptre shall not aepart from Judah 
nor the ruler’s staff from between his feet ’; in 
Nu 21^*^ (II ‘staff’), where RV ‘with the 

sceptre * is plainly more appropriate as a rendering 
of ppnD? than AV and 11 Vm ‘ by direction or order 
of the lawgiver’ (LXX iv rg Baaikeli/. airrCov, Vulg. 
in datore leais ); and in Ps 60’= 108® ‘ Judah is my 
sceptre,* although LXX has /Sao-iXeiJs ‘ king * (simi¬ 
larly Pesh. and Vulgate). 

The most controverted of the above passages is 
Gn 49^®. For psp pphDi the LXX has kuI ^yoiJ- 
Atfvos iK rC)v figpwy a&roDj Vulg. et dux de Jemore 
ejuSf Targ. Onk. ‘nun ’po Hncoi, all three taking 
pfhD in a personal sense, and understanding 
rpD to be a promise of an unbroken succession of 
descendants. But the parallelism between pph^ 
and demands that these two words have 
similar senses (the LXX is consistent in this 
respect, rendering by Apxi^v); and as there 
can be little doubt that ‘ (royal ?) sceptre ’ is the 
meaning of ‘ruler’s staff’ seems a very ap¬ 
propriate sense for pphrp. Then again the expres¬ 
sion psp, which is parallel to n'i?n’p, may mean 
* from before him * (cf. used of Jael in Jg 6^), 

referring to ‘ the actual position of the long staff, 
grasped in the right hand as the chief walks or 
stands still * (Ball m SBOT^ ad loc.). The mention 
of the 'feet* rather than the hands Ball explains 
as due to the fact that it is not a short ornamental 
sceptre that is in view but a long staff reaching to 
the ground, and he compares the Egyp. hieroglyph 
for ‘ great man,* ‘ chief,^ ‘ king * (wra), which is a 
figure holding the staff as described above. He 


notes, further, that similar insignia of authority 
are stiU carried by the Bedawin sheikhs and head¬ 
men of viUages, and considers that the idea of a 
sitting figure, with the staff hold between the feet, 
os seen in some ancient sculptures, does not har¬ 
monize so well with the context which suggests 
movement. In any case the meaning of the couplet, 

‘ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah nor the 
ruler’s staff from before him,* appears to be that 
Judah is to retain the hegemony among the tribes 
of Israel (or probably the royalty [note opi? ab¬ 
solutely]), K3‘ ‘3 "jy, on the meaning of which 
last words see art. Shiloh, and cf., above all. 
Driver in Camb. Journ. of Philology, xiv. (1885), 
and in Expositor, July 1885, p. 10 ff. See also 
Dillm. and Spurrell, ad loc. 

The only NT occurrence of ‘ lawgiver ’ is, as we 
have said, in Ja 4^*, where vopoBirris is coupled 
with KpiT'bs, the two terms being used of God as at 
once the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. This is 
the only instance in which pofioOinji is used in the 
NT, although the verb vopoderiu) occurs in He 7^^ 
8® and the noun vopoOeala in Ro 9®, in all these 
three passages the reference being directly or 
implicitly to the giving of the law to Israel. 

On the work or Moses as the lawgiver of Israel 
SCO Law (in OT), above, p. 66, and Moses. 

J. A. Selbie. 

LAWYER {vofiiKSi). —In the NT the name usually 
iven to the scribes is ypafifiare^i (man of letters); 
ut popiKbi (‘lawyer’) and vopoSiSdaKaXos (‘doctor 
of the law’) are also occasionally used. Of the 
two latter terms, the second is found only in 
Lk 6^’, Ac and 1 Ti 1’ (where it is used of 
would-be teachers of the law in the Christian 
Church); while the first occurs most frequently 
in Lk (7®® 10^ n^o. 46.6a 148)^ ^nce in Mt (22«), and 
nowhere else in the NT except in Tit 3^*. A com¬ 
parison of Lk 6^’ with v.*^ and Mk 2® Mt 9* shows 
that the three terms were used synonymously, 
and did not denote three distinct classes. The 
scribes were originally simply men of letters, 
students of Scriptpo, and the name at first riven 
to them contains in itself no reference to the law ; 
in course of time, however, they devoted them¬ 
selves mainly, though by no means exclusively, 
to the study of the law; they became jurists 
rather than theologians, and received names which 
of themselves called attention to that fact. Some 
would doubtless devote themselves more to one 
branch of activity than to another; but a ‘ lawyer ’ 
might also bo a ‘doctor’; and the case of Gamaliel 
shows that a ‘doctor* might also be a member 
of the Sanhedrin (Ac 5®^). 

Long before the time of our Saviour, the law, 
written and oral, had become the absolute norm 
of Jewish life. Every detail of life, civil as well 
as religious, was regulated in the minutest manner 
by the law. It was impossible for the ordinary 
Jew to be fully acquainted with the innumerable 
statutes referring, e.g., to Lovitical purity or the 
keeping of the Sabbath, and to apply them to 
the fresh cases that emerged daily; and yet his 
standing before God depended upon his scrupulous 
observance of these statutes. It was absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that a special class of men 
should devote themselves expressly to the study 
of the law. These were the ‘scribes,* ‘lawyers,’ 
or ‘ doctors of the law.* 

(a) Their first and main function was to study 
and expound the law, including the innumerable 
‘ traditions of the fathers *; they had so to explain 
it as to show its application to the circumstances 
of the present time; for every new case that 
occurred they had to find out some pertinent 
statute or precedent; and, in the absence of such 
a statute or precedent, they had to deduce some 
rule from their knowledge of what was legal. 
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They were thus men whose special calling it was 
to know what was legal. 

(6) Their special knowledge of the law naturally 
qualified them for holding the otiico of judge; 
and in all probability the members of the various 
Sanhedrins throughout the country Avere chosen, 
os far as possible, from among their number. 
From such passages as Mt 20^** 2P® 27^*, 
Mk 115" 1443.53 151 ^ 9^3 oQi o. 2 (w Ac 4^ in 

Avhich they are named among the supreme Jewish 
authorities, it is evident that some of them were 
members of the Sanlusdrin in Jerusalem. Though 
they had no official standing in the synagogues, 
their knoAvledge of the Scriptures generally and of 
the law in particular Avould lead to their being the 
principal speakers in religious assemblies (Mk 

(c) The teaching of the law Avas also one of their 
essential functions. In the time of our Saviour 
there were special academies {bcth hammidrash) 
in various parts of the JeAvish world ; in Jerusalem 
certain halls and rooms of the outer court of the 
temple were set apart for this purpose (cf. Lk 2^'*). 
The pupils sat in a semicircle round their teacher, 
who also sat on a slightly raised bench. The 
teaching was mostly oral and catechetical; it 
consisted mainly of a constant repetition of the 
various ‘traditions of the fathers’ dealing Avith 
all manner of real and imaginary cases; the pupils 
were encouraged to put questions to their teachers; 
they also attended the discussions that leading 
liabbis held among themselves, and were probably 
also alloAved to be present at meetings of the 
Sanhedrin. 

For their judicial and teaching activity the 
‘ laAvyers ’ or ‘ doctors ’ AA^ere understood to receive 
no payment. Some of them Avould therefore 
maintain themseh^es by following a trade (cf. 
Ac 18^), and doubtless many men of means Avould 
adopt a profession Avhich Avas almost universally 
held in the very highest esteem. They were not, 
hoAvever, ahvays so unselfish as JeAvish sources 
represent them (cf. Mk 12^=Lk 20 ^’j 
also exceedingly ambitious of honour (Mt 23*'*^^ 
Mk 12^®’Lk 1143*46 20^*5). More especially they 
demanded, and received, such honour from their 
pupils. According to the Talmud, one’s teacher 
18 to be more reverenced and honoured than one’s 
father, if the latter is not also a man of learning; 
‘ for his father has only brought him into this 
AA’orld, Avhile his teacher, Avho teaches him Avisdom, 
brings him to life in the future Avorld’ (quoted 
in Sciiurcr, J[JP ii. i. 317). See, further, art. 
Scribes. 

LiTHRATiL'ii.—Tho article 'Schrlffcg'olehrto' in ITerzoff’s JtE^ 
by Strack, in Schenkel’a liibcl-Lexikon by Kloppcr, in Kiehm’s 
by Sohiirer; cf. also the latter writer’s ii. 312ff. 

[UJP n. 1. 312IT.]; Kdersheim, Lxfa and Tiims of Jmee the 
Messiah, 1. 93flf.; 0. Holtzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, 161 ft. ; 
H. J. Holtzmann, NfUtest. Theol. i. SGflf.; Wellhauson, Isr.u, 
JUd. Gesch.^ 193ff., and passim] Weber, Jild. Theologie avf 
Orund des Talmud, etc., i897, p. 106flf., and passim. 

1). Eaton. 

LAY.—An abrupt use of the .simple verb to lay 
is found in Mt 8^* ‘ He saAV his Avife’s mother laid, 

I and sick of a fever.’ It is a literal tr. of the Gr. 

I PefiXyifiivijp Kal Trvp^aa-ovaav ; RV gives ‘ lying sick,’ 
ignoring the Kal. The full form occurs in Mk 7^ 
‘She found the devil gone out, and her daughter 
laid uj)on the bed ’ {[iiliXrjfihriv M r^s KXlyrj^ (edd. 
t 6 Taidlov ^€^\rifx^vop iiri tt^p k\Lp7)p)). Cf. Ac 13®® 
‘David . . . fell on sleej), and Avas laid unto his 
fathers’ {wpoaeriOT) irpbs roiis Trar^paj avroO). Hall, 
Works, ii. 52, says, ‘ His servant is sick; he doth 
not drive him out of doores, but layes him at 
home.’ 

The simple verb to lay is used in Jon 3® in the 
scn.se of ‘lay aside,’ ‘He arose from his throne 
and he laid his robe from him.’ The expression 
U irregular, and due to the word ‘ from ’ following. 


To lay means to ‘impute’ in Job 24** ‘God 
layeth not folly to them^ (ov^t^S RV ‘imputeth 
it not for folly ’; cf. IS 22*® ‘ Let not the king 
impute anything unto his servant,’ Heb. 

So Jonson, Sejanus, ii, 1— 

* So prepare the poison 
As you may lay the subtle operation 
Upon some natural disease of his.’ 

Some phrases demand attention : 1. Lay alonrj, 
see Along. 2. Lay apart, Ja I'-** ‘Wherefore lay 
apart all lilthiness ’ (d7ro0^/4et/oi, KV ‘putting aAvay,’ 
a metaphor from the putting oil* of clothes — 
Mayor). 3. Lay at, meaning ‘ strike at,’ Job 41*® 
‘The sword of him that layeth at him cannot 
hold.’' Cf. Holland, Suetonins' Caligula, c. ‘25, 
‘With her perilous fingers sheo Avould not sticko 
to lay at the face and eyes of other small Children 
playing together with her.’ 4. Lay away, i.e. lay 
aside, Ezk 26*® ‘ Then all the princes of the sea 
shall come down from their thrones, and lay aAvay 
their robes ’; Ad. Est 14* ‘ Esther . . . laid aAvay 
her glorious apparel.’ Cf. Spenser, FQ i. viii. 
49— 

‘ Such the Bi^rht 

Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne.’ 

5. Lay down, meaning to stake or deposit, Job 17* 
‘Lay down iioav (kj RV ‘Give now a pledge ’), 
put mo in a surety with thee.’ Cf. Is 14*®, Cov. 

‘ Yet darre I laye, that thou shalt be brought doAvno 
to the depe of hell.’ 6. Lay hands on. The A'crb 
Kpar^io ‘to gain poAver over,’ ‘seize,’ is so ti”* in 
Mt 18*® 2H®, and Trtdfw ‘to seize,’ ‘capture,’ in 
Jn 8*®. For Kparlo) RV prefers the more modern 
‘ lay hold of,’ and for Trtdfw ‘ take.’ 7. Lay open, Pr 
13*^ ‘A fool layeth open his folly’ (RV ‘spreadeth 
oat,’ as AVm). Cf. Fuller, Holy IVarre, y. 2 (p. 
231), ‘ I Avill lay open my cause, and justice shall 
bo done Avithout any by-respect.’ 8. Lay out, 
2K 1‘2** ‘And they gave the money, being told, 
into the hands of them that did the Avork . . . 
and they laid it out to the carnenters and builders,’ 
a compromise betAveen the Gen. version ‘ payt'd it 
out’ and the literal tr“ ‘brought it fortli,’ liV 
‘paid it out.’ 9. Lay wait occurs often. The 
more modern form ‘lie in Avait’ is also found, as 
well as ‘laying await’ and ‘laying of wait.’ See 
Wait. J. Hastings. 

LAYING ON OF HANDS Vulg. 

impositio inanus or inanuum), Ac 8*®, 1 Ti 4*®, 2 Ti 
1 ®, He 6*.—The ceremony thus described is men¬ 
tioned frequently both in OT and NT, where it 
appears in connexion Avith religious acts of widely 
dilierent character. 

i. Old Testament.— {a) It occurs as a symbol 
of benediction in Gn 48*®'^- ‘Israel stretched out 
his right hand and laid it (n^;i, ^Trl^aXep*) upon 
Ephraim’s head . . . and Josei>h said . . . Put (□'¥', 
Mdes) thy right hand upon his (Mana.sseh’s) head.’ 
In giving the high priestly blessing to the con¬ 
gregation ‘ Aaron lifted up his hands toward the 
people ’ (Lv 9** i^pas ); hut the action, though 
ritually distinct,t seems to have had in this case 
the same significance as the imposition of hands 
upon an individual (cf. Nu 6'-’ iTndij(rov(r(,v rh 
6pofxd fiov M T0i>? vloOf 'lapaijX, Kal K^pios evXoyi^a-u) 
avroiJs). (6) The laying on of liands occupies an 
important place in the sacrificial system of P 
(Ex 29*®- **- **, Lv !*• “ (LXX) 3*- «• ** 4^- *^* *«• ** 8*®'** 
16**; cf. 2 Ch 29**). It is prescribe<i in the case of 
(I) the bullock and the rams oirercd at the conse¬ 
cration of Aaron and his sons; (2) private offerings 
of quadrupeds on all occasions (3) sin ofl'erings 

* iieifiotXtTf T«tf usually—-in Iho NT alwa 3 rs—implies 

hostile action. 

t Cf. IHct Chr. Ant. i. p. 767 f. 

I Dillmann on Lv 1* 7*. 
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made on behalf of tlie whole congregation, in the 
event of a common dyv6T)ixa; (4) the goat * let go 
for Azazel/ (c) Witnesses laid their hands on the 
head of a person charged with a capital ollence 
(L.V 24^**, Sus^). {(i) The tribe of Levi at their 
dedication received imposition of hands from repre¬ 
sentative members of the other tribes (Nu 8^®). 
(e) Moses appointed Joshua to be his successor in 
the same manner (Nu 27^®* Dt 34®). In all these 
cases except (a), idd, LXX iinTidhai, is used. 

It is not easy to grasp the common idea w hich 
underlies the various OT uses of this primitive 
ceremony. In {a) and (e) the laying on of hands 
seems to denote tlie imparting of a personal gift or 
function ; see I)t, l.c. ‘ Joshua . . . was full of the 
spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid his hands upon 
him.’* But in (6), (c), (d) the prominent thought 
is that of the devotion to God of the object on 
which hands are laid, to which must perhaps be 
added in the case of certain ollerings the idea of a 
transfer of responsibility or guilt to the victim 
(Lv 16®^; cf., however, Schultz, OT Theology, Eng. 
tr. i. p. 391 ff., and W. It. Smith, p. 422 L). On 
the whole, it would appear that the fundamental 
meaning of the symbol was identification by con¬ 
tact, with the subsidiary idea of transference, 
whether from man to man, or from man to God. 
By lajdng his hands on a cliild or disciple, the patri¬ 
arch or prophet signilied that he desired to impart 
to the younger life powers or gifts which had been 
committed to himself; by laying his hand on an 
ofi’ering, the offerer solemnJfy identified himself 
with the victim which he dedicated to the service 
of God; by laying their hands on the head of a 
criminal, the witnesses of the crime delivered him 
over to judgment. 

ii. New Testament.— (a) This symbol was 
once employed by our Lord in an act of benedic¬ 
tion (Mt 10^®*^“== file 18^®): ‘then were 

there brought unto him little children that he should 
lay his hands on them and pray . . . and he laid 
his hands on them.’ As the desire originated with 
the friends of the children, it must have had its 
origin in the custom of the time (cf. Buxtorf, de 
Synag. p. 138). The blessing of the ascending 
Lord was given to the Eleven in the manner pre¬ 
scribed to Aaron (Lk 24°® tAs xeCpa^ avroG j 

eGXdyrjaet/ avTovs). (b) Our Lord habitually laid His ! 
hands on the sick as a sign of healing (Mt 9^®— 1 
Mk 5-3, Mk 6“ 8’^- Lk 4^® 13’3); we may prob- I 

ably add the passages where dTrreaOai is used in ' 
similar contexts with or without iKreivas t^v yetoa | 
(Mt 88=Mk Lk 5'^ Mt 9=® 20^ Mk 7<Lk 
2281 ).f This practice was continued by the apostles 
and their followers (‘Mk’ 16^®, Ac 9^-^*^’; cr. Ircn- 
aJUS, ap. Eus. IIB v. 7, roi/s KdfjLVOPTas dtd rys rCGv 
Xfippv IQvrai). (c) The Apostles used the 

laying on of hands with prayer in the act of im¬ 
parting the Holy Spirit to the baptized (Ac 8'^* 
19®). The Lora had breathed upon them when 
He communicated the S])irit (Jn 20-®), and this 
4jtJL(pG<T'ij<TLS was peculiarly appropriate (Jn 3’, cf. 
Gn 2"^); but as it symbolized a divine power and 
a personal relation to the Spirit of God which 
was incommunicable, no attempt was made to 
repeat it; when the Apostles passed on to other 
believers the gifts whicn they had received, they 
were guided to the ordinary symbol of benediction. 
It is to this use of the imposition of hands that 
reference appears to be made in He 6® 
didax^p imOiffews re x^^P^^ (cf. v.^ 0wTt(r(?^vras yevffa- 

* A somewhat different account appears in Nu 271®, ‘take 
thee Joshua ... a man in whom is the spirit [lit. ‘there is 
spirit/ i.e. the necessary endowment for the office in view], and 
lay thine hand upon him.’ 

t In several of these instances hands were laid upon the 
part affected and not upon the head. The communication of 
healing pow'er by contact (Mk 6»0f.) is probably the thing 
•ignified. 


I phovs re rijs dojpedi, x.r.X.). {d) The imposition of 

hands was also used by the Apostolic Church on 
certain occasions when members of the Church 
were set apart to a particular office or woik (Ac fi* 
13®, 1 Ti 4*^ 2 Ti 1®). The occasions specified are 
those of the appointment of the Seven, the sending 
forth of Barnabas and Saul, and the subsequent 
sending forth of Timothy to accompany St. Paul 
(Hort, Ecclesia, p. 215 f.). Of the use of the rite 
in the ordination of presbyters and deacons there 
is no direct evidence, if we except 1 Ti 5®® (on 
which see below); for in Ac 14®® doubt¬ 

less refers to the election of presbyters in the 
various churches, and not to the ceremony of their 
admission to olfice. Nevertheless, as Dr. Hort 
points out, ‘ Jewish usage in the case of Rabbis and 
their disciples * renders it highly probable that (as 
a matter of fact) laying on of nands was largely 
practised in the Ecclesioe of the apostolic age as a 
rite introductory to ecclesiastical office.’ In the 
post-apostolic Churcli the rite was practically uni¬ 
versal ; the exceptions wliich have been observed 
admit of an intelligible explanation.t {e) The 
context of 1 Ti 5®® (x^lpoLS raxlf^^ priSevl iTrirldei, pr)5i 
Koiv(I)pu dpa^laif akXoTpiat^) lias led some eminent ex¬ 
positors (Hammond, Ellicott, Hort) to see in that 
verse a reference to the use of the imposition of 
Iiands in the reconciliation of penitents. The 
custom was undoubtedly early, if not primitive; 
cf. Eus. HE vii. 2; Comt. Ap. ii. 41; Cypr. de 
laps. 16, ep. 15. On the other hand, the main 
current of patristic interpretation is against this 
explanation of St. Paul’s words, and it is not im¬ 
possible to explain, them in reference to ordina¬ 
tion without tfoing violence to the context; see, 
c.g. Theod. Mops, ad loc. : ‘ non facile ad ordina- 
tionem quemquam producas sine phirima pro- 
batione ... si (inquit) to ut convenit probante 
ille deliquerit, non est tuum crimen.’ 

For the post-apostolic history of the ceremony 
see Morinus, de Ant. Eccl. Bit. {passim); Suicer, 
Thes. s.vv. x^ipoTOP^o), ; Diet. Chr. Ant. 

art. ‘ Imposition of Hands ’; Mason, Belation oj 
Confirmation to Baptism, II. B. SwETE. 

LAZARUS OP BETHANY.—The name Lazarus 
is an abbreviation of the Heb. Eleazar=‘God 
hath helped.’ In the LXX we find both ’EXeafdp 
and ’EXedfapos; in Josephus commonly 'EXedfapoj. 
But Adfapos occurs BJ V. xiii. 7 

All that wo know of L. is told us in the Fourth 
Gospel. He was the brother of Martha and Mary, 
who are mentioned by both St. John and St. Luke. 
In Jn IP the names lire probably given in order of 
age, ‘Martha, her sister, and Lazarus.’ In both 
Gospels Martha seems to be the eldest, and the 
mistress of the house; and the fact that Luke 
does not mention L. points to his being younger, 
and perhaps much younger, than his sisters. All 
three were specially beloved by Christ (Jn IP). 
We know that Ho visited them more than once 
(Lk 10“*^, Jn 1P'®3), and it is probable that He 
often did so when Ho was at or near Jeru.salem. 
They were probably well-off. The number of 
conaoling friends from the city, and the costly 
ointment used by Mary, point to this. That they 
had a funeral vault of their own may be true, but 
is not stated. Luke does not give the name of the 
village in which they lived, probably because it 
was not stated in the source which he used; but 
John tells us that it was Bethany, which is barely 
two miles from Jerusalem. He calls L. ‘ a certain 

* Se© Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. et Talm. s.v. np'pip; Hamburger, 
Real-Hmyclopadie, s.v. * Ordinirung'; a Rabbi cjould make his 
scholar a Rabbi by the use of a formula vrhich was ordinarily 
accompanied by imposition of hands. 

t On the occasional omission of the ceremony in the ancient 
Church (Hatch, Organization, p. 133 f.) see T. A. Lacey, I/impo* 
sUion det maim dam la comicration de$ iviques, Paris, 1890. 
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man, Lazarus of Bothany, the village of Mary 
and her sister Martha* (11^)* There has never 
been any doubt about its site, and tlie modern 
name is derived from Lazarus — El-Azerijcht or 
Lazarieh* Hero Christ raised Lazarus from the 
dead. Here Marv anointed His feet. Here He 
began His triumpnal entry into Jerusalem. Hero 
He rested during several of the days before His 
Passion. And from some spot near to Bethany 
Ho ascended into heaven. L. was sitting at meat 
with Him when Mary anointed His feet, and his 
presence attracted many of ‘ the common people of 
the Jews’ to the village, that they might see, not 
only Jesus, but the man whom He had raised from 
the dead : and the hierarchy in their plots against 
Christ * took counsel that they might put L. also 
to death, because that by reason of him many of 
the Jews went away and believed on Jesus’ (Jn 
The multitude that had been present 
when Jesus called L. out of the tomb wore enthusi¬ 
astic in bearing witness during the triumphal 
procession, and attracted others from the city to 
meet Him (Jn 12^^*^®). 

Hero all that we know about L. ends. The 
chief interest in the brief account of him lies in 
the miracle of which he was the subject. The 
raising of L. is commonly regarded as the climax 
of Christ’s miraculous activity; and perhaps no 
portion even of the Fourth Gospel has been more 
vigorously assailed by hostile critics. Not only 
the mirade as a whole, but a large number of the 
details, have been made the objects of rigorous 
and minute criticism. It would bo hardly too 
much to say that every objection, reasonable or 
unreasonable, that ingenuity could devise has 
been urged. And the reason for this is intelligible. 
The consequences of the truth of the narrative are 
so considerable. Spinoza is said to have declared 
that, if he could be convinced of the truth of the 
raising of L., he would break up his system and 
become a Christian (Bayle, Diet, s.v.). That is 
not a logical statement, for the Christian faith 
depends, not upon the raising of L., hut upon the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Yet such a declara¬ 
tion shows that, as at the time when it was 
wrought, a miracle of this character is capable of 
exercising a mighty influence upon the intellects 
and hearts of men. It cannot fail to raise the 
uestion, ‘What manner of man is this, that even 
eath and the grave obey Him ? ’ 

The two most reasonable objections to the nar¬ 
rative as a whole are (1) the silence of the Synont- 
ists, and (2) the amazing character of the miracle. 
It will be best to take them in this order ; for 
injustice may be done by taking the second to 
augment the weight of the lirst. It may be 
doubted whether any one evangelist was ever 
induced to record any particular miracle by the 
thouglit that it was of a specially su^rising 
character. They give us samples of all Christ’s 
mighty works, especially those which had a 
marked effect upon His disciples and other hearers. 

(1) The difficulty respecting the silence of the 
Synoptic Gospels as to the raising of L. has been 
seriously exaggerated even by apologists. Thus 
Trench says, ‘It must always remain a mystery 
why this miracle, transcending as it does all 
other miracles which the Lord wrought, so memor¬ 
able in itself, drawing after it the consequences 
which it did (Jn H®®), should have been passed 
over by the three earlier evangelists’ {Miracles*^, 
p. 394). The Synoptic Gospels have been more 
minutely studied since these words were >vrit^n 
(1846), and the fact that in the main they give us 

* Schwarz seems to be alone in dispiitinff the site ; but many 
modem travellers are incredulous about the vault at the 
bottom of 20 steps, in the middle eS village^ which is shown 
M the tomb of Lazarus. 


one and the same tradition, and that a very frag¬ 
mentary one, is now much more fully realized. 
It has oeen seen that this common fragmentary 
record has preserved hardly any particulars about 
the interval between the close of the ministry in 
Galilee (which is its chief theme) and the last 
Passover. St. Luke alone has done anything con¬ 
siderable to fill this blank, and the silence of the 
Synoptists should rather be called ‘ the silence of 
St. Luke.’ And here again a similar explanation 
is applicable. ‘The great intercalation’ in the 
third Gospel (9®^-18^^) is itself very fragmentary, 
and seems to come from more than one source; 
and there is nothing very astonishing in the fact 
that St. Luke had no source which mentioned the 
raising of Lazarus. Indeed there is nothing un¬ 
reasonable in the conjecture that, if he had used 
a source which mentioned it, he would still have 
omitted it; for he had already recorded two 
instances of Christ performing this miracle. And 
we misunderstand Jn 11®® if we suppose that it 
was the raising of L. w'hich determined the 
hierarchy to put Jesus to death. Some time 
before this His enemies decided to kill Him, and 
tried to do it, as St. John himself tells us (7^* ^ 

809 jQSi^ even in this very narrative 11®* ^®). The 
raising of L. was the cause, neither of the enthusi¬ 
asm of the people at the triumphal entry, nor of 
the deadly hostility of the priests, ft merely 
augmented the one and quickened the activity of 
the other. Both would have existed and have 
been efficacious, even if L. had not been raised. 
None of the evangelists need the story of L. to 
make the narrative intelligible. John, knowing 
that the others had omitted it, tells us what he 
himself had hoard and seen. It was of special 
interest to him, because of its effect in converting 
some of ‘ the Jews’; and he had recorded no other 
instance of Christ’s raising the dead. 

(2) Is it correct to say that the raising of L. 
‘transcends all other miracles which tlio Lord 
wrought’? It would be safer to affirm that it 
seettis to us to transcend them. But is this view 
correct? In the main it is a modern view. To 
us raising the dead seems to be a miracle sui 
generis ; and raising a man who has been dead 
four days seems to bo a stupendous instance of 
a stupendous kind of miracle. But to the philo¬ 
sophic believer in miracles all genuine miracles 
are alike. When natural causes are inade¬ 
quate and a supernatural cause is admitted, 
all degrees of diffiexdty are excluded. One who 
has Omnipotence to aid him cleanses lepers and 
raises the dead as easily as he heals ordinary 
diseases. If any miracle is credible, raising a 
man who has been dead four days is creditde. 
It is illogical to say that the evidence would 
warrant us in believing a miraculous cure, but 
does not warrant us in believing in the raising 
of a dead man. 

The objection, that Jn inconsistent with 

the fact that in accusing Jesus before the Sanhe¬ 
drin and Pilate no mention is made of the miracle, 
is not reasonable. It would have paralyzed tlie 
Sanhedrin to admit that Jesu^ had worked such a 
sign. The dismay of the priests at the miracles, 
and their silence about it at the trial, are entirely 
consistent. 

Some of the criticisnis of the details require 
notice. Very diflerent views are taken about the 
‘ four days ’ (see Andrews, Life of our Lord, p. 405). 
Probably L. died the day that Jesus heard of his 
illness, and was buried almost immediately (2 K 
9®^, Ac 6®*'®). This would be all the more neces¬ 
sary if ho died of some infectious disease. Then, 
after two days (11*), Jesus set out for Bethany, 
and was part of two days on the rood. But 
this is unimportant. It is urged that His wait* 
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ing two days and allowing L. to die, in order to 
prove the wisters and reveal HU own glory more 
signally, was lieartless. So far as we know, He 
did not act thus. Had He started at once, He 
would probably have arrived too late to see L. 
alive. ‘But he could have healed him from a 
distance.* No doubt He could, if it had been 
God’s will. But He ever worked in accordance 
with the divine plan ; and in this plan the raising 
of li. was to do three things: (a) strengthen the 
disciples’ faith; (b) convert many of the Jews; 
(c) cause the priests to hasten their movements, 
so as to be ready when ‘his hour had come* 
(IP*.".**). Healing L. from a distance would 
have been less efficacious for the first of these, and 
would have done little towards the other two. 

The indignation and sorrow attributed to Him 
(11**.**) are said to be unworthy of the incarnate 
Logos. Evidently St. John, the exponent of the 
Logos doctrine, aid not think so. To those who 
believe in the reality of Christ’s humanity there is 
nothing strange in His being angered by the 
hypocritical wailings of His enemies, and shedding 
tears of sympathy with the sisters (11**). 

We are told that ijdrj 6^€i (11**) expresses, not 
merely Martha’s expectation, but a fact. And are 
we prepared to maintain that Christ restored a 
putrid corpse to life ? The reply to Avhich is, that 
we have no right to dogmatize, but that we have 
full right to believe that God, who had determined 
that L. should be raised, had preserved his body 
from corruption. 

When the stone was raised, Jesus lifted up His 
eyes to heaven and said, ‘ Father, I thank thee 
tfiat thou didst hoar me ’ (IH*). It is maintained 
that such words on the lips of the God-Man are 
unreal. Only those who think that the incarnation 
involves the extinction of the human nature by 
the divine can so think. Christ here intimates 
whom they have to thank for the immense mercy 
that is before them. The Son can do nothing of 
Himself; His power is from the Father (5**'*®). 
The words are parallel to ‘declare how great 
things God hath done for thee’ (Lk 8*®). 

Our intellectual difficulties would not be at an 
end if we were to admit that no such miracle ever 
took place. The hypothesis that the story is a 
hetion is q^uite incredible. The narrative holds 
together with the closest consistency (11*’^* and 
17-58 8»-44j. story as a whole not only 

harmonizes with what follows, but explains it 
section by .section 12 ^- 8 . 0 - 11 . The 

people who take part in it are intensely real, and 

? uite beyond the evangelist’s powers of invention, 
n particular, the characters of the two sisters are 
not only very true to life, but receive remarkable 
confirmation from the entirely independent sketch 
of them by St. Luke (lO**'*^. There, in utterly 
different circumstances, the practical Martha and 
contemplative Mary are as real as in St. John’s 
narrative. The only reasonable explanation of 
the harmony between the two pictures is that both 
are taken from life (Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
p. 38; Fairbairn, Expositor^ 1st series, ix. p. 189). 

The narrative with its evidence of the miracle 
is there, and must be explained. How did the 
report of such an event arise? We have our 
choice of various suggestions. (1) The old Ration¬ 
alism offers us a remarkable coincidence. L. was 
in a trance, from which he was reedvering just as 
Jesus reached the tomb. When the stone was 
removed, Jesus perceived that he was not dead, and 
cried, ‘Lazarus, come forth.’ (2) Renan sees 
clearly that something really did take place at 
Bethany which was looked upon as a resurrection ; 
but he rejects the idea of mere coincidence. The 
family of devoted disciples arranged that L. should 
pretend to be dead, in order tliat Jesus might 


overwhelm His foes by seeming to restore him to 
life; and Jesus allowed Himself to take part in 
this impo.«jturo. ^3) Keim regards the whole as 
undoubtedly a fiction, made up largely of Synoptic 
materials, and composed partly as a great linal 
picture of Christ’s powers, partly as an exposition 
of His saying that Jews who did not listen to 
Moses and the propliets would not be persuaded 
though L. rose from the dead (Lk 16**). It is 
a parable translated into fact. (4) Others take a 
similar view, but differ as to the central germ. 
These make the whole story an allegorical illus¬ 
tration of Christ’s declaration, ‘I am the Resur¬ 
rection and the Life,’ etc. (Jn 11**), which is the one 
substantial factor in the composition. (5) Strauss 
falls back on his usual expedient of treating the 
narrative as a myth. There are many variations 
in explaining details, but those live are typical of 
the expedients employed by those who regard a 
miracle as wholly incredible. Each person must 
judge for himself whether any of these explana¬ 
tions is more satisfactory than a belief in the 
reality of the miracle. The first two are revolting 
even to those who hold that Jesus was only the 
best man who ever lived, and they entirely rail to 
explain either IH’** or ^’*'**. The others astnibe 
to the evangelist a creative jiower which would be 
a miracle in the literature ot that age. For, even 
if he got some ideas from the other Gospels or 
from popular imagination, the form of the nar¬ 
rative, with its impressive reality and vividness, 
its internal consistency and its harmony with the 
rest of the Gospel ana with St. Luke, is his own. 
The Apocr. Gospels show us what kind of stories 
early Cnristians could invent, when they tried to add 
to what was known about Christ. ‘"No narrative 
of NT bears so completely the stamp of being the 
very opposite of a later invention ’ (Meyer, ad loc,). 
‘The Johannine narrative is both unexplained 
and inexplicable, unless its historical jharacter bo 
accepted' (B. Weiss, Ltben Jesu^ bk. vi. § 6). 
In particular, the silence of the narrative is as 
impressive as its contents, and is in marked con¬ 
trast to fiction. Nothing is told us of the emotions 
or experiences of Lazarus. No word of his is 
recorcled. Not even his amazement, or joy, or 
trouble at being restored to life is described; 
and he makes no revelations about the other 
world. Would a writer of romance have denied 
himself this attractive theme? Would he have 
been thus careful to avoid gratifying unhealthy 
curiosity? See art. Jesus Christ, vox. ii. p. 625. 

Various untenable identifications have been mode in con¬ 
nexion with the story of Lazarus. Mary has been identified 
either with Marv Ma^fdalene, or with the sinner in the house 
of Simon the Pharisee, or with both. Almost certainly they 
were three different persons. Simon the Pharisee has been 
identified with Simon the leper, in whose house was the meal 
at which Martha served, Mary anointed the Lord’s feet, while 
L, was one of those who reclined with Him at table. This also 
is highly improbable. All these identifications, however, have 
been suggested by some patristio writers as well os by some 
modems. It was reserved for the Imagination of a modern 
scholar to identify L. himself not only with the young ruler 
who had great possessions (Mt 19i*, Mk 1017, Lk I 8 I 8 ), but with 
the young man with a linen cloth about him, who was near 
being arrested with Christ (Mk 14*1). We do not know that 
L. was young ; it is most Improbable that ho was a ruler ; and 
althoush the family seems to have been well-to-do, there is 
no eviaence that L. had great posaessiont. And were there so 
few young men in Palestine that wherever we find one men¬ 
tioned we must assume that he is the same as some otiier one? 
To identify the ruler of Lk Ifii* with the young man of Mk 14®i, 
and both of these with L., is against all probability. The inter¬ 
esting article on Lazarus In Smith’s £>£ Is an excellent example 
of spinning ropes of sand. 

In various forms of early Christian art the resur¬ 
rection of Lazarus was a lavourite subject. It is 
found, from the 3rd cent, onwards, very often 
in paintings and sculptures, and sometimes in 
mosaics. And there is evidence that it was also 
woven or embroidered on clothing. In early ex* 
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amples Christ is a large figure and Lazarus a very 
small one, and the latter is Avrapped tightly in 
grave cloths. Small images of Lazarus were some¬ 
times fastened outside tomhs. See the authorities 
quoted in Trench, Miracles^ § 29 sub Jin. ; SmitlTs 
Diet, of Chr. Ant. ii. p. 949; Kraus, li. p. 286. 

Legends about Lazarus are less common than 
one might expect. The Jews are said to have 
sent him and his sisters with other disciples to 
sea in a leaky boat, which took them safely to 
Marseilles, where he became a bishop. Writers 
of mediaeval romances sometimes made him their 
mouthpiece in publishing their ideas about the 
unsec'ii world (T. Wright, St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
p. 167 ir., London, 1844). No trust can be placed 
in the tradition preserved by Epiphanius that 
Lazarus was thirty when he was raised, and lived 
tliirty years afterwards {Ihcr. ii. 2. 652). In short, 
nothing historical (;an he added to the brief narra¬ 
tive of 8t. John, which has never ceased to impress 
the mind of Christendom. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that this narra¬ 
tive contains important evidence respecting Christ’s 
human cfuiscdousness. Supernatural knowledge 
was within His reach (Jn ll^*^^*^^); but when lie 
could ac(|uiro the necessary information in the 
usual way He did not make use of supernatural 
means ( 1H’- “*). A. Plummer. 

LAZARUS AND DIVES. —In this parable alone 
is a name given to any of the persons introduced. 
The name Lazarus may be a later addition, to 
connect the jiarablo with L. of Bethany, who did 
‘ go to them from the dead,’ and still they did 
not repent. More probably, the name suggests the 
helplessness of the man, so far as hia fellow-men 
were concerned, Tertullian argues that the name 
proves that the story is historical, and that the 
scene in Hades conlifms his view that the aoul is 
corporeal {de Anim&, vii.). In this parable also 
popular usage has Ldven the other chief character 
a name. In the West ‘Dives’ has become almost 
a proper name; and this in spite of the fact that 
tradition had given the name of Nineuis to the 
rich man (Fhithym. Zig. on Lk 16*®). 

This parable is the counterpart of the parable 
of the Unjust Steward. That teaches what good 
results may be won by a wise use of present 
ailvantages. This teaches how calamitoua are the 
results of failing to make a wise use of them. It 
illustrates also the preceding saying, that what 
is exalted among men may be an* abomination in 
the sight of God (Lk 16^®). It is not ‘Ebionitic.’ 
It neithe. states nor implies that it is wicked to 
be rich. Dives is condemned, not for having been 
wealthy, hut for having found in wealtli his highest 
good, and for not having u.sed it to win something 
lietter. Out of this mammon he might have made 
L. and others his ‘friends,’ and through tliem have 
secured ‘eternal tabernacles.’ Both halves of the 
jiarablo are original, and each is needed to explain 
the other. It is a grave error to suppose that the 
scene in Hades is the only part of the parable that 
is significant, or that its purpose is to teach us 
the nature of the unseen world. The one thing 
that it teacdies is that our condition there depends 
upon our conduct hero, and that this may produce 
a complete reversal of human judgments. The 
details of the picture represent Jewisli ideas about j 
Sheol, but they in no way confirm those ideas. 
In order to enable us to realize the picture, dis¬ 
embodied spirits are described as if they were 
bodies. The finger, the tongue, the flame, etc., 
are figurative, for the actual finger and tongue 
were in the grave. 

In both halves of the parable L. (like his name¬ 
sake in all the scenes at Bethany) is silent; and 
his silence is instructive. It indicates that, just 


as Dives is not punished for his wealth, so L. is 
not rewarded for his poverty. He is rewarded for 
his patient submission. In life he docs not mur¬ 
mur at God’s unequal distribution of goods, nor 
rail at Dives for his ne^ect of him. In Sheol he 
does not triumph over Dives, nor protest against 
the idea of his being at his beck and call. He 
leaves Abraham (a righteous rich man) to decide 
everything ; and Abraham points out that as the 
one had had uninterrupted luxury, and the other 
uninterrupted misery, m life, so there can be no 
interruption in the reversed conditions of either 
in Sheol. 

The hypothesis that Dives and his five brethren 
represent six of the Herods (father, sons, and 
grandsons being called brethren for simplification) 
IS incredible. Those who hold it consistently 
maintain that the parable is wrongly attributed 
to Christ, and is a later composition. Christ cer¬ 
tainly would not have made a per.sonal attack of 
this kind on any one, although lie did not hesitate 
to censure Antipas publicly (Lk 13^*). 

The belief that Lozania was a leper has prorliiced such words 
os lazzaro for leper and lazzaretto or lazar-houM for leper- 
hospital. During the Onisades an order of kni^^hts of St. 
Lazarus was founded (1119, 1‘255), with the suecial duty of 

f )rotectinBr and tendinff lepers. It lasted till modern times, but 
8 distinct from the much more modern order of La/.arist» or 
Lazarians. A. BlUMMKK. 

LEAD (n-ip« 'ophereth) is often named among the 
spoils from Syria under Tahutmes ill.; and it was 
common enough by R.C. 1200 to be used in Egypt 
for the sinkers or fishing-nets. This use was 
familiar to Israelites, as the Song of Moses has 
‘sank like lead in the mighty waters’ (Ex 15*®). 
Lead in the literal sense is mentioned in Nu 31® 
(P) along with brass, iron, and tin, and along with 
the same metals is used figuratively of Israel in 
Ezk 22*** (cf. V.*®) ; and it appears in Ezk 27^^ along 
with silver, iron, and tin as an article of commerce 
brought from Tarshish to Tyre. In Job 19*^ the 
sufierer exclaims, ‘ 0 that with an iron pen and 
lead [my words] were graven in the rock for ever ! ’ 
There may be a twofold reference here ; (a) to the 
use of a leaden tablet to be written on with an iron 
pen, (6) to the cutting-out of an inscription on a 
rock, but more probably there is but one figure 
before the mind^s eye of the speaker,—that of 
I pouring molten lead into the letter-forms sunk in 
I the stone. (See Davidson and Dillmann, adloc.). 

I See, further, under Mines, Mining. 

W. M. Flinders Petrik. 
LEAH (njj<!?, Ac(a).-—The elder daughter of Laban, 
and one of Jacob’s wives. The ruse by which she was 
palmed off by her father upon Jacob, who imagined 
that he was marrying Itachel, is described in 
Gn 29**®^’. As to her personal appearance, we are 
told that her eyes were nin, which the LXX 
render hy dadeveU, and EV by ‘tender,’ i.e. weak or 
dull. The context and the etymology of the word 
both favour this meaning rather than that of 
‘beautiful,’ which is attributed to the word by 
Onk. and Sa'adya, who imamne that the sense 
intended is, that though Leah had fine eyes she 
was otherwise not so handsome as Kachel. By 
her marriage with Jacob, Leah became the mother 
of six sons, Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and a daughter, Dinah, Gn 29**'**® 30*®* 

See Jacob, vol ii. p. 628. Along with her sister she 
expressed sympathy with Jacob on account of his 
treatment by Laban, and agreed to accompany 
her husband in his flight from her father, 3DA4. #5 
When the meeting between Jacob and Esau was 
about to take place, Leah and her children were 

f daced in an intermediate position between the 
landmaids with their children in the front and 
Kachel with her children in the rear, 33'' *• Leah 
is mentioned in 49** as having been buried in the 
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cave of Machpclah, having evidently died prior to 
Jacob’s going down to Egypt. In Kii 4'^ the 
women who invoke a blessing on the union of 
Boa/ and Kuth, make honourable mention of Leah 
and Kachel as having ‘ built * the house of Israel. 

It is clear that the most ancient division of 
Israel distinguished Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
WcIIhausen 150; cf. W. K. Smith, Kinship^ 

195, 257 ; Stade, ^ATW i. 112 fl‘) regards Levi as 
a patronymic derived from Leah. See Levi. 

I’ho moaning of the name Leah is somewhat un¬ 
certain. Gray {licb. Prop. Names, 96) accei)ts the 
meaning *wild cow’ (so W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 
119[‘ bovine antelope’]; Frd. Delitzsch, Proleg. 80, 
and [doubtfully] Noldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 167). 
Otliers, as Haupt {GGN, 1883, p. 100), compare the 
Assyrian li'at in the sense of * mistress.’ Unon the 
ground that the narrative in Gn 29^’ describes the 
one sister as ugly and the other as beautiful. Ball 
(in SPOT, ad loc.) suggests a connexion between 

(and perhaps 'i^) and the Arab, root ‘ to 

be ugly,’ II. *to look ugly or malignantly.’ See 
Lane, p. 2677. J. A. Seliue. 

LEANNOTH, Ps 88 (title).—See Mahalath under 
art. Psalms. 

LEASING is the Anglo-Saxon ledsung, ‘a lie,’ 
and comes from leds, ‘false,’ which Skeat believes 
to bo the same word as Icds, loose, so that ‘ leasing’ 
is literally looseness of statement.’ In the Acts 
of James l. of Scotland, 1424, ‘ It is ordanyt—that 
all lesingis makaris and tellaris of thaim, the 
quhilk may ingener discorde betuix the king and 
his ]K‘pill,—salbe challangit be thaim that power 
has, and tyne lylF and gudis to the king’—Jamie¬ 
son’s Scottish Dktionarif, s.v. ‘ Losing-rnakare.’ 
And still older, in the Vreface to king Alfred’s 
Laws, the 44th article is, Onscflna thd fl Icasunga 
= ‘ Shun thou ever leasings.’ Wyclif uses the word 
often. Thus, Jn 8^ * VVhanne ho [the deuel] 
spekith a lesinge, he spekith of his owno thingis; 
for he is a lyiere, and fadir of it.’ He also has 
the forms ‘leasing-maker,’ Pr 21®, and ‘leasing- 
monger,’ as Sir 20^*^ ‘ Betere is a theef than the 
customablenesse of aman, aleesyngmongere ’ (1382, 

‘ than the besynosse of a man liero ’). With 
Wyclif’s translation of Jn 8^ cf. Knox, Historie, 
p. 288, ‘ But who can correct the leasings of such 
as in all things show tlieni the sous of the Father 
of all lies’; Elyot, The Governour, ii. 217, ‘And 
the deviil is called a Iyer, and the father of 
leasinges. Wherforo all thinge, which in visage 
or apparaunce pretendeth to be any other than 
verily it is, may ne named a leasinge ; the execution 
whereof is fraude,whiche is in effecto hut untrouthe, 
enemie to trouthe, and consequently enerayo to 
od ’; and Twysden, Decern Script, col. 2650, ‘ For 
efore that the fende fader of lesynges was lowside, 
was never this gabbyng contryyede.’ 

The word occurs three times in AV, Ps 4^ ‘ how 
long will ye love vanity, and seek after leasing?’ 
(Heb. 31^ Wyc. ‘sechen lesing,’ Cov. ‘seke 

after lyes,’ Gen. ‘ scKing lyes,’ Douay ‘ seeke lying,’ 
Bish. ‘ seeke after leasing,’ RV ‘ seek after false¬ 
hood ’ [so also Driver, Parall. Psalter, with note 
‘i.6. probably vain plans (2^) for the ruin of the 
Psalmist, and false charges or calumnies against 
him,’to which he adds on p. 487, under Corrigenda, 

‘ Or better, perhaps, false and baseless imputations ’ 
by impatient and distrustful companions, ‘ reflect¬ 
ing discredit upon the Psalmist ’]); 5® ‘ Thou shalt 
destroy them that speak leasing’ (ap Wyc. 

‘ Thou schalt leese alle that speken Icesyng,’ Cov. 
'Thou destroyest the lyers,^ Gen. ‘Thou shalt 
destroy them that speake lyes,’ Dou. ‘ Thou wilt 
destroy al that speake lie,’ Bish. ‘Thou shalt 


destroy them that speake leasing,’ RV ‘Thou 
shalt destroy them that speak lies’); 2 Es 14^* 
‘ For the truth is fled far away, and leasing is 
hard at hand’ {appropinquabit mendacium, RV 
‘ For the truth shall withdraw itself further oil, 
and leasing be hard at hand ’; the AV is again 
the tr“ of tho Bishops). In Is 59^ Cov. has ‘ leasing ’ 
as tr“ of (A V and RV ‘ lies ’). 

The word, wliich is frequently used by Spenser in 
his antiquated English, is found only twice in 
Sliaks. {Twelfth Night, l. v. 105, and Coriolanus, 
V. ii. 22), and by the time of Thomas Fuller had 
dropped out of use. In Ch. Hist. ill. i. 33, Fuller 
says, ‘ Amongst tho many simoniacal Prelates that 
swarmed in the land, Herbert, Bishop of Thetford, 
must not be forgotten ; nicknamed (or fitnamed 
shall I say?) Losing, that is, tho Flatterer; our old 
English word leasing for lying retains some affinity 
thereunto, and at this day we call an insinuating 
fellow a Glozing Companion.’ J. Hastings. 

LEATHER, LEATHERN(3^y '6r, 5^pfia,depi^TLvos). 
— Elijah and John the Baptist wore a girdle of 
leather (2 K 1® Mt 3*% Mk 1® I'uivrj depparlyri. 

In tho last passage AV needlessly introduces the 
variety, ‘girdle of skin’). Although mentioned in 
EV only in connexion with girdles, leather must 
have been used for many purposes. The Heb. and 
Gr. words properly mean skin ; and in such passages 
as Ex 25® (‘ rams’ skins dyed red, and badgers’ skins’) 
they clearly refer to tanned skins, and perhaps in Nu 
31^ (‘all that is made of skins’) they do tho same. 
Leather was used for thongs, latchets of sandals, 
etc. Water-bottles and wino-bottles were often 
made of leather, as at the present day in Syria and 
Palestine. Tho Egyptians used it for many pur¬ 
poses besides those mentioned, such as coverings 
for shields, seats of chairs, etc. (Wilkinson, Anc, 
Egyp. ii. 185-189); also for writing {ib. 183), rolls 
being made of it like papyrus. See, fuibher. Skin, 
Tanner. H. Porter. 

LEAVE. —The verb to leave is often used in AV 
in the sense of ‘desist,’ ‘leave off,’ as Gn 18®* 
‘ And the Lord went his way, as soon as he had 
left communing with Abraham ’; Ru 1^® ‘ Wlien 
she saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto her’; Ac 21®* 
‘ Avhon they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, 
they left beating of Paul.’ Cf. Tind. Expos. 
p. 106, ‘He that buildeth a costly house even to 
the tiling, will not leave there, and lose so great 
cost for so small a trifle more.’ So Latimer, Serin, 
of the Plough, ‘ If I mi^ht see any such inclination 
in you, that you would leave to be merciless, and 
begin to bo cliaritable, I would then hope well of 
you ’; and Shaks. I Henry IV. V. v. 44— 

* Lot UB not leave till all our own be won.’ 

‘ Leave off’ is also found in AV, as Sir 23^’ ‘ All 
bread is sweet to a whoremonger, he will not leave 
off till he die ’ ; 47** ‘ But the Lord will never 
leave off his mercy.’ And it is used both with the 
ptcp. in 4ng, and with to and the infin., as Gn 17** 
‘ And he left off talking with him ’; 1 K 15*^ ‘ he 
left off building of Ramah ’; Gn 11® ‘ they left off 
to build the city’; Hos 4^® ‘ they have left off to 
take heed to the Lord.’ In Gn 17** Tindale’s 
Pent, of 1530 has ‘ left of talking,’ but the ed. of 
1534 ‘ left talking.’ 

In Ac 18^® and 2 Co 2'® dirordaffo/xaL is tr® ‘ take 
leave of.’ RV retains this tr. and introduces it in 
Mk 6^® for AV ‘ send away ’ ; but in Lk 9®' RV 
retains ‘ bid farewell ’ of A V, and in 14®* (the only 
other occurrence of the Gr. verb in NT) changea 
AV ‘ forsake * into ‘ renounce.’ The verb Acm-dj^ofiai 
is once (Ac 21®) rendered ‘ take leave of ’ in AV, 
when RV prefers ‘ bid farewell.’ 
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With the expreBsion in Ac 21* ‘ Now when we 
had discovered Cyprus, we left it on tlie left hand ’; 
cf. Ac 20^* KIiciii. * Fail! had purposed to sailo 
leaving Ephesus’; Nil 34^^ Tina. ‘And then goo 
downe at the lordayne, and levo at the salte 
sea ’; and especially Guylforde, Pylgrytnaffe, p. 14, 
‘ whiche yle we lofto on our lefte hande townrdes 
Grece.’ J. nASTiNG.s. 

LEAVEN fermentnm ).—The Hebrew 

word sS'dr (ixlp), whieli probably expresses the idea 
of fermentation, is found only five times in the 
OT (Ex 12^®-^* 13^ bv 2“, Dt Ifi"*); more commonly 
we find a word from another root, denoting to 
be souvy and hence to he leavened hdmez). 

Bread, kneaded in a baking trough (n-js^p Ex 8* 
12*^), and leavened, probably by means of a lump 
of fermented dough, must have been a common 
article of food among the Israelites; but as time 
was required to allow the leaven to work (llos 7**), 
bread of another kind was used when food Avas 
required at short notice. This took the form of 
unleavened cakes (Gn 19*, Jg G^*, 1 S 28^), called 
ma^:^6th (n’lxp), eitlicr as being sweet, unsoured 
(pp=:‘to suck,’ so Ges.), or on account of their 
dry, insipid character (Fleischer in Levy, NIIWB 
iii. 315; Nowack, Jleo. Arch, ii. 145). It was, 
according to Ex 12^***** (JE), unleavened cakes of 
this kina that the Israelites baked for themselves 
on their hurried departure from Egypt, since they 
had not time to leaven their dough. 

In early times leavened bread, as a common 
article of food, probably formed a part of a sacri¬ 
ficial meal, and of the gifts oll'ered to the Deity 
by the worshipper (cf. 1 S 10*). In the Northern 
kingdom leaven was an accompaniment of the 
thank-ofioring, though Amos seems to refer to the 
custom in terms of disapproval (Am 4®). Traces of 
a similar usage are to be found even in P ; for the 
shewbread (Lv 24®** [P]) was probably leavened, 
while leavened cakes, as bread of the first-fruits, 
formed part of the sacred gifts presented at the 
Feast of Weeks (Lv 23^^, cf. ** [II]), and also 
accompanied the peace-oftering, Avhen offered as 
a thanksgiving (Lv 7** [Pj). In none of these 
coses, however, was the leavened bread actually 
placed upon the altar. On the other hand, to eat 
anything leavened, or even to keep it in the house, 
was strictly forbidden during the seven days of 
ma^s^Cth (Ex 13*'^ 23^® 34^® [dEJ, Dt 16*-Ex 
1214-ao, j^y 23®'®, Nu 28^^ [P]), a festival Avhich was 
originally distinct from the Passover, though Dt 
shows a tendency to combine the tAvo (Dt 16®, and 
cf. Driver, ad loc.), A historical explanation of 
the prohibition is given in JE, where, as we saAv, 
the use of unleavened cakes is connected Avith the 
events of the exodus (Ex 12*^'**), and a connexion 
between the exodus and is suggested else- 

Avhoro (Ex 13**^* 23^® 34**). Similarly, in Dt 16* 
the unleavened cakes of this season are termed 
‘ the bread of aflliction,’ from their association 
with the Egyptian bondage of the Israelites, and 
their hurried departure. Probably, however, the 
feast of nia^z6th Avas originally the opening festival 
of the harvest season (cf. Dt 16*, Lv 23**^*); in this 
case the use of unleavened cakes may be explained 
from^ the use of ucav corn, hastily prepared for 
food in the busy time at the beginning of harvest, 
and from the desire not to mix tlie first-fruits with 
the last year’s dougli (see Wellhausen, Proleg.^ 
Eng. tr. pp. 85-87; Novvack, ITeh, Arch. ii. 145 1 .). 
The more general prohibition of leaven in sacri¬ 
fices was doubtless due to the association of the 
processes of fermentation and putrefaction. Leaven 
was regarded as a source of corruption; and ac¬ 
cord inmy P excludes it from any meal-offering 
(Lv 2** 6*’, and cf. Dillm. adloc.)t and lays down 
the principle that nothing leavened, nor e\’en 


honey, which might produce fermentation (cf. 
Pliny, 11, 15), Avas to be burnt as an offering to 
J". The laws in JE (Ex 23** 3P) also forbid the 
use of leaven in a sacrifice, but in both passages 
a .special reference is made to the I’assover, and 
it is possible that the prohibition Avas originally 
confined to this feast (cf. RS p. 203 f.). 

The association of leaven and corruption is not 
confined to the OT. Plutarch explains on this 
ground why the Flamen Dialis was not permitted 
to eat bread prepared with leaven {Qmes. Rom. 
109); and femuntum is used in Persius for ‘ cor¬ 
ruption’ (iS'af. i. 24). In the NT there is, indeed, 
the parable of the leaven, Avhero its unseen influ¬ 
ence and penetrating jiower is taken as a ^mbol 
of the growth of the kingdom of heaven (Mt 13**, 
Lk 13^*-); but elsewliere our Lord warns llis 
disciples against the ‘ leaven ’ of the Pharisees 
and of Herod (Mt 10®’^*, Mk 8*®«^-, Lk 12*); and St. 
Paul, ompiiasizing its secret and expansive Avork- 
ing, quotes the proverb, ‘ A little leaven leavens 
the Avhole lump^ (Gal 5*, 1 Co 6®), to Avarn his 
converts against the contagious example of evil¬ 
doers, and exhorts them to purge out the old leaven 
of malice and Avickedness (1 Co 5®). Similarly, in 
Kabbinical Avriters leaven is used as a symbol of 
evil: thus R. Alexander prays against ‘ the leaven 
in the dough,’ i.e. tJie evil inclination in the heart, 
Avhich prevents man from doing tlie Avill of God 
(Talm. Bcrachoth, 17a; and cl. Lightfoot, J/or, 
Ileb. on Mt 16®). 11. A. White. 

LEBANA (N}?^), Neh 7«, or LEBANAH 

Ezr 2^®.—The head of a family of returning exiles, 
called iu 1 Es 5'^ Labana. 

LEBANON (in prose Avith art. except 2 Ch 2** 
[Ileb."^^]; in jioetry 18 times with art., 2U times 
Avithout. LXX Al^avost generally Avith art. ; Vulg. 
JAbnnus ).*—Derived from root [pi>] ‘to he Avhite,’ 
either from the snow Avhieh covers the summits 
seven months in the year, or from the light colour 
of the limestone in its upper ranges. 

Lebanon is mentioned in the O'U over 60 times, 
hub almost tAVO-thirds of the references occur in 
poetical passages. It is not mentioned in the NT. 
While included in the land assigned to the Israel¬ 
ites, Jos 13® (D*), these mountains Avere never con¬ 
quered by them (Jg 3'**), the actual limit of con¬ 
quest being ‘Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon, 
under Mount Hermon * (Jos IP^). 'riiis valley of 
Lebanon Avas knoAvn to the Greeks as Cade-Syria, 
and is the modern Buka\ Anti-Libanus proper 
is mentioned but once in the OT as ‘Lebanon 
towards the sunrising* (Jos 13®). The llivites are 
said to be inhabitants of the Lebanon (Jg 3*), and 
the Giblites dAvelt at Gebal (the modern Jchail^ 
Greek BMos, at the base of the mountains) (Jos 
13®* ®). During the reign of Solomon, the Lebanon 
appears to have been subject to Hiram king of 
Tyre, who contracted to bring cedar trees, lirs, 
and almug (algum) trees by sea to Joppa for the 
temple (1 K 5®, 2 Ch 2®). On the other hand, 
Solomon appears to have erected buildings in the 
Lebanon (1 K 9^*, 2 Ch 8®). At the rebuilding of 
the temple, after the restoration, cedar trees Avere 
again brought from the Lebanon (Ezr S"^). See, 
further, art. Cedar. 

Mt. Lebanon runs N.N.E.-S.S.W. for 95 miles 
from Nahr Kasmiveh, lat. 33° 20' (known as the 
LitAny, the classic Lcontes, along its upper course), 
to 'Nahr el-Kebir, the ancient Eleutherus. The 
plain of the Buka separates it from the Anti- 
Libanus, which, starting from the llarada, runs 
for 65 miles roughly parallel to the Lebanon. 

* The name appears In Assyr. as LabndnUt etc. (see Schrader, 
COT^ on 1 K 6i«), and In E^yp. perhaps os Rarnannu (sea W. 
Max Muller, A$. u. Burop, 198 f., 204). 
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Strabo (xvi.) represents the two ranges as parallel, 
but is in error in stating their direction : Lebanon, 
according to him, beginning at Tripolis, and Anti- 
Libanus at Sidon, botli running towards Damascus. 
The foot-hills of Lebanon—the western range— 
rise abruptly from the seashore, except for the 
narrow strip of plain at Sidon, and for the tri¬ 
angular projections of the promontories of Bey- 
rout and Tripoli. At its southern end the mam 
ridge is divided into two ranges, roughly parallel, 
by the hxookZakarAni^ which, after llowing south¬ 
wards, turns abrujptly west and enters the sea 
south of Sidon. The eastern ridge is known as 
Jehel BihAn^ and the western as Jehel Taura (alt. 
4600 ft.). Both are more or loss wooded. Near 
the plateau on which stands Kefr Hounit these 
two ridges merge into one, which is separ¬ 
ated from the twin peaks TaumAt Nilyx (alt. 
6625 ft. and 5660 ft.) by a notch 600 ft. deep. The 
ridge now becomes higher and more pronounced, 
rising to an altitude varying from 5500 to 7000 ft. 
Its various parts are locally named from the larger 
villages, as Jthd Niha^ and Jebel BaHlk. North 
of the latter the ridge falls to an altitude of 4700 
ft., and is crossed by a transverse ridge, Jebel 
Kuneiseh (alt. 6960 ft.). A narrow watershed con¬ 
nects this with Jebel SanMn, a triangular-shaped 
mountain—one face being parallel to the sea, one 
in tlie line of the main ridge, and the third or 
northern one running roughly east and west. Its 
highest point is on the eastern face. From a 
distance the top appears to be level, but it is 
exceedingly rough owing to numerous conical 
depressions, in which snow may be found late into 
the summer. For some distance beyond ^annin 
the top of the main ridge is really a broad, rolling 
plateau, called Jehel Muneitri^ varying in altitude 
from 5800 to 6000 ft. North of the village 'AMrah 
the altitude increases rapidly, and the western 
part of this broad mass is broken up by a series of 
intricate ridges, suddenly breaking down into the 
great amphitheatre of the Nahr Jj^adUha, This 
IS bounded on the east by the narrowed main 
ridge, joining on to the huge mass which forms 
the northern side of the amphitheatre. This is 
named as a whole Dahr el-f^a(fib, and is sur¬ 
mounted by two scries of peaks, roughly parallel, 
varying in height from 9800 to 10,225 ft. The 
highest peak is called Jebel Mukhmal by Burton, 
but no local trace of the name appears to have 
been recovered by later travellers. The western 
face of this northern mass is a series of sheer 
cliffs. To the north another great amphitheatre 
opens out, in which are found the head waters of 
the northern branch of the Nahr eUBArid. Be¬ 
yond this rises the Jebel el-Ahiadh (alt. 7380 ft.), 
after which the mountain breaks down to the 
valley of the Nahr el-Kebtr, and the low, rolling 
hills joining the Lebanon to the mountains of the 
Nuseiriyeh. 

With very few exceptions all the Lebanon streams 
rise on the western face. South of Bey rout the 
main rivers have their sources in high valleys be¬ 
tween ridges approximately parallel to the main 
ridge. Their course is thus first southerly, then 
westerly, to the sea. They are the ZaharAni^ the 
AwwaU (Bostrenus), and the DamAr (the Tamuras 
of Strabo, and the Damuras of Polybius). North 
of Beyrout the head waters of the rivers are in 
wide amphitheatres, separated from each other 
by narrow watersheds, in places 6000 to 6000 ft. 
high; and in their course to the sea they break 
through the spurs of the great hill in narrow 
gorges. The western face of the Lebanon is thus 
extremely rugged and varied in contour. The 
main streams are— Nahr Beyrout (the Magoros), 
with its two branches, rising on the face oi 
Knneiseh, and between Kuneiseh and ^annin 


respectively, Nahr el-Kelb (Lycus flumen) drain¬ 
ing ^anntn ; Nahr Ibrahim (the Adonis) with its 
main sources at Affea and 'A|^6rah ,* Nahr ej Jauz ; 
Nahr Ifadtska, draining the Cedar amphitheatre, 
and entering the sea at Tripoli; Nahr el-BArid ; 
and, finally, the boundary river, Nahr el-Kebtr^ 
which sweeps around the northern end of the 
mountain. The eastern face of Lebanon presents 
a very different aspect from the western, as it 
slopes directly down to the plain of the Bu^a', 
sometimes with no foot-hills, and unbroken by 
any important valleys, except at the south end of 
Kuneiseh and at Zapleh, where the Nahr Berdahni 
comes out of a wild gorge. There are several large 
fountains at the base of the main ridge, and the 
Lake Yammftneh, with its intermittent fountains, 
lies in a depression between the main ridge and 
the partly wooded foot-hills, north-west of Baalbek. 

A few words as to geology. The Lebanon is com¬ 
posed of three conformable series of strata, all of 
which are sometimes exposed on the sides of the 
deepest valleys. The lowest is regarded by some 
authorities as lower cretaceous, by others as upper 
jurassic. It consists of several thousand feet of 
hard, thick - layered limestone, containing few 
fossils, among which are sponges, corals, brachio- 
pods, and, most characteristic, Cidaris glandaria^ 
from which the formation has been named the 
Glandaria limestone. While forming the bottom 
of the deepest valleys, by foldings it is in 
places elevated to the height of from 4000 to 
5000 ft. It weathers into grand castellated 
rocks, whose bluish-grey sides are beautifully 
fluted by the frosts and rains. The second series 
of strata has been named from a characteristic 
fossil, Trigonia syriaca, the Trigonia zone. It 
consists of sandstone, soft limestone, and clay, 
with here and there small quantities of poor 
bituminous coal and bituminous limestone, with 
pyrites and elflorescent salts. The sandstone is 
from fifty to several hundred feet thick, and by its 
red colour serves readily to distinguish the other 
series of rocks. Most of the Lebanon pines grow 
on this sandstone. The limestone and clays of the 
Trigonia zone may attain a thickness of from 500 
to 1000 ft., and are very rich in fossils. The 
third series has been named the Hippurite lime¬ 
stone, as some of its strata are almost entirely 
composed of fragments of hippurites, which in 
places are found well preservea. There are also 
many nerineas. The hippurite limestone occurs 
on tne sides of Lebanon, where, with the other 
formations, it is extensively faulted and folded, 
and it forms the summits oi all the higliest moun¬ 
tains, where it is in most cases nearly level. 
Its greatest thickness must be nearly 6000 ft. 
At low levels near the sea are found chalks, 
with and without flint, which are the uppermost 
of the cretaceous rocks, and which appear to have 
been deposited after the mass of the mountains 
was well above the sea, since they are in no case 
found in the centre of the range. In several 
localities the chalk has yielded numerous finely- 
preserved fishes. Upon the chalk is found soft 
mioceno limestone, and a porous sandstone of a 
quarternary date which is largely calcareous. 

From the above description it will be seen that 
the Lebanon presents some magnificent scenery. 
It is no wonder that the salient features of this 
border-land to their country seized upon the im¬ 
agination of the Hebrew poets. The deep and 
sudden gorges, the sweeping amphitheatres, the 
variety of colouring in the soil, the towering 
snow-covered peaks, the gushing fountains,—all 
unite in producing pictures of almost bewildering 
variety. Villages are scattered everywhere; some 
nestle at the mountain base, others cling to the 
steep sides, while still others are perched on ridges 
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over 4000 ft. above the sea. Many of the bald 
proirioutories of rock are crowiicil by belfried 
monasteries. Tho extent of cultivation is extra¬ 
ordinary, and the system of terracing is carried 
to a height of almost GOOO ft. Wheat, the vine, 
the olive, the iiiulherry, and the walnut all abound. 
The water from the various fountains is carefully 
stored up and led olF in irrigation. A consider¬ 
able quantity of silk is manufactured. The 
Lebanon was once well wooded, but the charcoal 
burners and the broAvsing goat are now powerful 
destructive agcnt.s. The v^allcy of the Nahr Ibra¬ 
him, however, is still thickly Avooded Avith oak and 
»ine, Avhile the stream i.s shaded Avith plane trees, 
lesides tho historic grove of tho cedars above 
liesherreh, there are still small groves on the ridge 
south of Kuneiseh, and a more extensive forest at 
el-Hadeth, south of tho Nahr ];Cadtsha. Jackals 
abound, but hyaenas, wolves, and panthers are fast 
disappearing. 

Or ancient buildings there are very few traces, 
the principal ones being tho ruin at Deir el-lfulaat 
above the Bey rout river; Ifuldat el-Fukra^ near 
Sannin; and the temple of Venus at Afl^a, tho 
source of tho Adonis. This Avas destroyed by 
Constantine OAving to the licentious rites practised 
tlicrc. Tho site is striking: behind the temple 
tlicro rise.s, for 1200 ft., an almost perpendicular 
dill’, richly coloured, at the base of Avhich is 
a large cave, from which in the spring-time a 
volume of water gushes forth, immediately joining 
the perennial stream, Avhich plunges down in a 
series of three cascades. The Avater is said to bo 
at times impregnated Avith mineral salt.s, giving 
a red colour, typifying to the ancients tho blood 
of Adonis. At tlie mouth of Nahr el-Kelb are in¬ 
scriptions in As.syrian, Egyptian, and Greek. At 
the bottom of tho wild i^adlsha gorge there are 
many early anchorite caves; in front of some of 
them convents have been erected—notably Jfan- 
nubitiy the traditional seat of the Maronite patri¬ 
arch. 

The feudal system lasted in the Lebanon far into 
tho ])rc.sent century. In consequence of the 
massacres of 1860 the government oi the mountains 
was reorganized, Avith a Christian governor under 
the general protection of tho PoAvers. The popula¬ 
tion is about half a million, and incluaes the 
following sects, Avhich are given as nearly as pos¬ 
sible in the order of their numbers, the most 
numerous being lirst:— 

Maronites. 

Orock Orthodox. 

DruzoM. 

Papal (3rooks. 

Mutawiloh. 

Mohainmedanri. 

Protostants. 

Syriac and Armenian. 

In general the Druzes are to be found south of 
the Beyrout river, Avhile tho .stronghold of the 
Maronites is to the north. (For details as to 
the Maronites, see PEFSt^ 1892, Blis.s). Owing 
to recent efforts of niissionaries, both Protestant 
and Koman Catholic, the number of schools is 
very large. The natural abilities of the Lebanese 
are decidedly above those of the rest of the 
peasantry in Syria and Palestine. 

The Uuhi. —The Lebanon is divided from tho 
Anti-Libanus by a broad valley knoAvn in its 
southern part as the Buka' el'AztZf and in its 
northern part as Sahl-Bdalbck. It is drained by 
two rivers, tho Li{dny (Lcontes), Avhich rises in 
the neighbourhood of Baalbek and flows south, 
and by tho 'Asi (Orontes), Avhich rises a short 
distance farther north, and IIoavs northward. The 
watershed is almost imperceptible. The Buka 
proper is very fertile, and supports a large popula¬ 


tion in the villages scattered over it, and especially 
in tho valleys along its sides. The northern end 
is much less fertile. (For tho splendid ruins of 
Baalbek see relF. at end of this article). At its 
southern end the plain suddenly contracts into 
a narroAV gorge, through Avhich the LitAny floAVs. 
Both tho plain and Anti-Libanus are subject to 
the Governor of Damascus. 

Anti-Libanus, Jth 1^ only {'AvriXipaua^. In Dt V 
3“ IP* and Jos 1* 9^ tho licb. is rendered by 
*AvrtXf/Sai/os).—The southern limit of Anti-Libanus 
may be conveniently placed at the Barada river 
and Damascus, leaving the mountains to the south 
to be considered as part of the system of Mount 
Hermon. It runs roughly parallel to tho Lebanon 
for 65 miles, terminating rather abruptly at the 
plain of Hums. The mam ridge is separated from 
the plain of Ccele-Syria by a small plain and ridge 
at the north end; by a rough mass of Ioav ridges, 
called Jebel J^usha'a, in the central part; and by 
the plain of ZebedAni Avith ridge in the southern 
part. At the north the main ridge is narroAV, but 
broken by a series of prominent peaks ; the central 
mass is broader, higher, and rougher; Avhile the 
southern part is diversified by long Avadis leading 
off to the cast, Avith a single wady (IJariri) leading 
to the south. To the oast of the main ridge there 
is a descending series of plateaux, gradually 
dropping to the level of the plain of Damascus, 
and separated Viy live ridges Avhich spread out 
somewhat like a fan, and Avhich, if produced, 
AA'ould meet in tho main mass of Hermon. 

Tho highest plateau (alt. 5255 ft.), Avhich is 
called 'Asal el-Wardy drains northAvaid, past the 
toAvns Yabrfld and Nebk, and is Avatered by a num¬ 
ber of line fountains. Tho principal peaks of the 
Anti-Libanus are: JIalimat Ifdhii (S25U), IJ^alimai 
I^drah (8150), and IJalimat Ifurrais (8150) at the 
northern end ; Tdla'at Mdsa (8755) in the central 
ma.ss; Abu el-Hin (8135) and the Bliiddn ridge 
(8090) farther ’south. Tho only considerable 
streams of Anti-Libanus are the Yahfiifahy empty¬ 
ing into the LitAny; IJelbdn^ floAving eastAvard to 
the Damascus plain ; and the Barada (Abana of 
Scripture). This important river has its main 
upper source in the south end of the plain of 
ZebedAni, in a beautiful p)Ool fed by many springs, 
but dnains tho Avhole of that plain ; the v^olume of 
water is much more than doubled by the fountain 
of'Ain Fijehy Avhich joins it less than half-Avay to 
I Damascus. 

Litbkature.—-T he geographical and geological deacriptioni 
are condensed from unpublished notes mode b}' Professor 
West and Professor Pay respectively, both of the Syrian 
Protestant. College, Beyrout, The table of population is taken 
from the Book of Statistics of the Lebanon, published in Arabic, 

I 1898. The reader may refer further to such works ua Itobinson, 

I BRP^i W. 435 IT., 493 ; O. A. Smith, UGllL 45 IT. ; Buhl, GAP 110; 
Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria', da Saulcy, Joi/rnej/ 
round the Dead Sea, etc., 11. 668fi. (especially on the ruins 
of Baalbek). F. J. BlISS. 

LEBAOTH perhaps ‘ liones.ses’).— A city in 
S. Judah, Jos 15***. Site unknoAvn. It is called in 
Jos 19* Beth-lebaoth, and in 1 Ch 4*^ (perhaps by 
textual error) Beth-blri (wh. see). 

C. R. CONDER. 

LEBBAEUS (Ae/Sflaios) is the name given to one 
of the Twelve in AV of Mt 10*, but rejected by 
KV as Avithout sulflcient authority. The reading 
and the meaning of the name will be fully discussea 
in art. Thadd/eus. See also WH*, Notes, pp. 11, 
24,144, and Dalman, Worte Jesu, p. 40. The greatest 
obscurity prevails regarding him, but thevieAVAvhich 
identifies him with the Thaddneusof Mk 3^* and Mt 
10* (RV), the Judas of James of Lk 6^* and Ac 1^*, and 
the Judas, not Iscariot, of Jn 14**, may he accepted 
Avithout serious hesitation. There are no refer¬ 
ences to him in NT except those in the lists of the 
Twelve and the question recorded by St. John, who 
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c&refully distinguishes him from the traitor, and 
nothing whatever is known of his ultimate career. 
See, further, art. TuADDiEUS. W. Mum. 

LEBONAH Aepujvd ).—A place near Shiloh j 

on the way to Sliechem, Jg 21*®. It is the ruin i 
called Khan el-Lubban^ about 3 miles W.N.W. j 
of Seihln (Shiloh). See SWP vol. ii. slieet xi.; 
Robinson, BRF^ 271 f.; Guerin, Samarie, ii. 164 f.; 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^j 217. C. II. CONDER. 

IiECAH{n;!?).-A name occurring in the genealogy 
of Judah (1 Ch 4^*) as the ‘son’ of Er. Most 
probably it is the name of a place, although 
it is impossible to identify it. See Genealogy, 
IV. 2. 

LEECH.— See Horseleech. 

LEEKS. — The word Tyn hd?ir is usually tr. 
‘grass* (see Grass) or ‘hay’ (see Hay), but in one 
passage (Nu 11®) it is tr. ‘ leeks.’ Its occurrence in 
this passage with the other two alliaceous j)Iants 
onions and garlic^ and the authority of the LXX 
irp<i<rat Vul". porri, ancient Syriac and Arab., 
have caused most interpreters to accept the AV 
and RV ‘ locks.’ The plant is Allium Porrum^ L. 
It is extensively cultivated in the East. It has an 
ill-detined bulb, leaves about an inch broad, and 
a stem about 2 ft. in height. The young stem, 
enveloped in its leaves, is banked up, as in the case 
of celery, and plucked up while tender, before the 
flowering head is developed. It is eaten raw, or 
made into a salad, or used as a flavouring for 
cooked dishes. It has a more delicate flavour than 
oiiions or garlic. It is known in Arab, by the 
name kurrdth. G. E. Post. 

LEES.—This is the tr*^ in AV and RV of Heb. 
in Is 25®^^, Jer 48**, Ze^h 1*®; in its only 
remaining occurrence, Ps 75® [Eng.®] it is rendered 
‘dregs.’ The word ‘lees’ is a plur., formed from 
Er. lie (the sing, seems never to have been used in 
Eng.), which is defined in Cotgrave’s Fr, Diet, as 
‘ the lees, dregs, grounds, thick substance that 
settles in the bottome of liquor.’ The further 
derivation from Low Lat. Ha, accepted by Ske.at, is 
rejected by Brachet. In Is 25® the word is used 
in an apparently good sense, ‘ a feast of wines on 
the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on 
the lees well refined ’; and that passage, being 
most frequently quoted, has given ‘ lees ^ a some¬ 
what less oflensivo meaning in mod. Eng. than 
‘dregs.’ Blit there is no diflerence between the 
words, as may be seen from Shaks. Troil. and 
Cress. IV. i. 62— 

‘ Drink up 

The lees and dre^s of a flat tamed piece. 

Macbeth, ii. iii. 100— 

‘ The wino of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to bra^ of.' 

And in Is the sense of shdmdrim is the same as 
elsewhere, the faeces or dregs of wine. But wine 
that, after fermentation, is allowed to stand long 
on its dregs, gathers strength or body, and when 
filtered before drinking is superior to recently 
fermented Avinc. The figure in Jer and Zeph is of 
one who has had little trial in life, has been too 
long at ease, and grown indolent and indifferent. 
See Wine. J. Hastings. 

LEFTHANDED (in 1611 two words) is the tr® in 
Jg 3*® 20*® of ppj'T which is literally ‘shut up 
(or bound) as to the right hand,’ as in AVm. The 
Heb. phrase, which occurs nowhere else, is used 
first or Ehud and then of ‘700 chosen men’ of 
Benjamin, who ‘could sling stones at an hair 


breadth, and not miss.’ The adj. lox is in New 
Heb. ‘ lame,’ and the AV translation is no doubt 
right. It comes from the margin of the Geneva 
Bible at 3*®, the text being ‘lame of his right 
hand,’ and from the text of the same at 20*®. The 
LXX gives 6.iJL<poT€po5i^ios, ‘ double handed,’ and the 
Vulg. ‘ qui utra^ue manu pro dextera utebatur ’ 
(in 20*® ‘ ita sinistra ut dextra pr.Teliantes ’), 
whence Wyc. ‘ the which either hoond uside for 
the right’ (in 20*® ‘so with the lift as with the 
right lightynge ’). Cov. has ‘ a man that mightc 
do nothinge with his righte hande.’ The T)ouay 
follows the Vulg., ‘who used both handes for the 
right.’ J. Hastings. 

LEG.—1. [jns New Heb. from root yi3 ‘ bow ’ or 
‘bend’] The sing, is not found in OT, but the 
dual fern. d'TO occurs repeatedly in the ritual of 
P, Ex 12® 29*L Lv 1®-*® 4** 8®* 0*^ (chiefly in the 
collocation ‘the inwards and the legs’); in Lv 11®* 
of the long bending hinder legs of the saltatorial 
Orthoptera (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v., and the illus¬ 
tration on p. 84 of Driver’s Joel and Amos). The 
only other occurrence of the word is Am 3*® (of 
the shepherd rescuing two legs of a lamb out of 
the mouth of a lion). 

2. lit. ‘foot.’ 1 S 17® Goliath had greaves 
of brass ‘ upon his legs ’ (v5>JT^a; LXX iirdpu) rCbv 
(TkcXQv auroG). 

3. denoting the upper part of the leg, in¬ 

cluding, or sometimes synonymous with, the thigh 
(“ni^). {a) Of animals. This word is wrongly 

translated ‘shoulder’ by AV (cf. LXX rhu (ipa- 
Xiova) in Ex 29®®*®’, Lv 7®®-®®-*« 8®®-®« 9®* 10*-*®, 
Nu 6®® 18*®, 1 S 9®^, in all of which RV correctly 
renders ‘ thigh.’ The pW was a choice piece, and 
as such is mentioned in 1 S 9®^ as having been 
reserved by Samuel for Saul. One of the chief 
points of aifference, in the matter of the priestly 
revenues, between the Deuteronomic and the 
Priestly Code, is that in the latter the priest’s 
share of a sacrifice is the breast and right thigh 
(Lv 732'3«i)^ whereas in the former it is the head, 
maw, and shoulder (yn|, lit. ‘arm,’ Dt 18®). See 
W. R. Smith, OTJC^ .383 note 3, and Driver, 
Deut. 215. (b) Of men. In Dt 28®® one of the 

curses threatened on disobedient Israelites is that 
they will be smitten ‘upon the knees and upon 
the legs with an evil boil,’ where the reference 
is probably (see Driver, ad loc.) to a species of 
elephantiasis.—In Ca 5*® the Shulammite compares 
the legs of her beloved to pillars of marble.— 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image had his legs (Aram, 'nipi;') 
of iron, I)n 2'*®.—In Pr 26"* the pointing of the text 
is somewhat doubtful. The MT has D:py 
(AV ‘the legs of the lame are not equal’ [AVm 
‘ are lifted up ’], RV ‘ the legs of the lame hang 
loose’). If we adopt RV tr“, probably wo ought 
to point (so Ewald, Siegfried-Stade, and [doul>t- 
fully] Oxf. Heb. Lex. ). Delitzsch ( Comm. ), followed 
by Kamphausen (in Kautzsch’s AT) and Wildeboer 
(Uomm.), points 'iVn, which he takes to be a noun 
= ‘a hanging down.’ The tr® of the verse would 
then be, ‘ as the hanging down of the legs of the 
lame,’ etc. In any case the general sense of the 
passage is clear, namely that a ‘parable’ is as 
useless in the mouth of a fool as are the legs of 
a lame man.—In Ps 147*® ‘legs’ are a symbol of 
strength, ‘ (The Lord) delighteth not in the 
strength of the horse, he taketh no pleasure in 
the legs of a man.’—For Jg 15® * He smote them 

lit. ‘ leg upon thigh,’ see art. Hip. 
in Is 47® is ^vrongly translated ‘leg’ in 
AV. The correct rendering is ‘ train.’ The proud 
daughter of Babylon is called upon to assume the 
guise of a slave, to take the millstones and grind 
meal, to remove her veil, to strip off her train, 
to uncover her leg (p'l^ ‘thigh’), i.e. to gird up 
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her garments that she may wade through the 
rivers. 

5. In NT (r#fAos—only of the breaking of the 
legs to hasten death, which was practised on the 
two crucified robbers but not upon Jesus, Jn 
This practice, known as <rK€\oKOTrla (cf. the /wjjo. leg. 
cK€\oKoir€ip in Ev. Petr. 4) or crurifragiurriy is referred 
t-o in Aur. Viet. Cces. 41; Plant. A sin. ii. iv. 68 ; Cic. 
Bose. Am. 20; Seneca, Ir. iii. 22, etc. (see full list 
in Keiin, Jesus of Nazar a ^ Eng. tr. vi. 253 note 3). 

J. A. Selbie. 

LEGION. —This word, familiar as it is to us, 
was not a familiar word to the inhabitants of 
Palestine in NT times, for the legions were 
stationed in the frontier provinces, and nothing 
happened to bring them into Judoea until the 
outbreak of the Jewish war in A.D. 66 (see 
Augustus' Band). Aeynbv (so spelt in x* B* D ; 
Xeyedjv usually in AC) occurs in NT only in Mt 
26“, Mk 5*-^®, Lk 8®®—and even so never in its 
proper sense of ‘a legion of Homan soldiers*; 
it never occurs in liXX (so Hatch-Redpath); 
and it is rare (if it occurs at all) in Josephus 
{rdy/xa stands for ‘legion* in BJ ii. 644, iii. 8, 
97, od. Niese, et passim),* Nor, again, is there 
much evidence that the word in its Semitic 
form (kivjV or p'l*?, pi. kivj*? or pivi*? or mvih) was 
well known in Palestine early in the Christian 
era. It is found (S. A. Cook, Glossary of Aram. 
Inscr.) in the Palmyrene Inscriptions (Ist-Srd 
cents, of the Christian era), and at least once 
in the OT Peshitta, Nu 24*^ ‘Legions shall go 
forth from the land of the Kittim* (similarly 
Targ. Jer. ib.). On the other hand, the word 
is fairly common in Talmudic and Midroshic 
literature (from 3rd cent, of the Christian era 
onwards), and some instances may be quoted in 
illustration of Xtynbv in NT. 

(1) It connotes a great number, ‘It is easier 
to feed one legion in Galilee than one sucking 
child in the land of Israel’ {Genesis Rah. xx. 6 
fin., ed. Wilna, 1878). 

(2) Connoting special and severe punishment. 
The waters of the Flood are compared to a ‘ cruel 
legion* {Gen, Rah. iv. 6; cf. also v. 6). 

(3) Connoting (under certain circumstances) un- 
clcanness. A legion on the march is unclean 
because skulls to be used as charms are always 
carried with it (Talm. Bab., ljull. 123“). 

(4) Connoting attendance on a king. God 
speaks of Israel at the passage of the lied Sea 
as ‘My^ legions* {Exod. Rah. xxiii. 7). The tribe 
of Levi is the legion which stands in God the 
King’s pu’sence {Num. Rah. i. 12). God when He 
goes forth ‘for peace’ is attended by multitudes 
(I'oiVd'is) and legions {Num. Rah. xi. p. 89, col. a, 
ed. Wilna). 

These references illustrate both Mt 26®® (‘ Twelve 
legions of angels’); cf. (1) (4); and Mk 6** (‘legion; 
for wo are many’); cf. (1) (2). The idea of un¬ 
cleanness is not prominent in the word. 

A Roman legion in our Lord’s time was an 
army complete in itself, consisting of both infantry 
and cavalry, and amounting to upwards of 6000 
men; cf. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, ii. 

. 430 ff. See also Schiirer, HJP i. ii. 49-51 ; 

weto, St. Mark 6® note; Plummer, St. Luke 8®® 
note; J. Levy, NHWB, tf.v.jviS. 

w. Emery Barnes. 

LEHABIM (Gn 10^®, 1 Ch Aa/3telyu, 

Vulg. Laahim) occurs os the name of a nation de¬ 
scending from Mizraim, i.c. nearly related to the 
Egyptians. Scholars always have noticed the 
great similarity of the name to that of the Lubim, 

* Atyilv (Xiyi^v) does not appear in the Index Voc. Orcee. 
In Haveroomp’s ea. of 1726, nor Is Josephus cited t.v. in Liddell 
and Scott (m. viii.), or in Stephanus (ed. Haae-Dindorf), or in 
Sophoolei, (ed. 1870). 


Libyans. Some suppose Lehabim to be merely a 
corruption for original ; others, a double 
writing of this name, which they suppose to be 
hidden in the oniS Ludim connecteef with it; 
others suppose Lehabim and liudini (Lubim ?) to 
have been different tribes of the same nation, 
therefore, with similar names. Certainly, the 
graphic similarity between h and u is Bmall, only 
might form a transition. An insertion of 
h for phonetic reasons is anything but probable ; 
the insertions of h in other cases are not sufficiently 
analogous. Therefore, the origin of the present 
form remains obscure. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be doubted that the Libyans are meant 
(see Lubim). Strange etymologies such as from 
‘ ffame,* i.e. those living in a flaming hot 
country (!), or wild guesses such as the translation 
of Walton’s Arabic version, ‘the inhabitants of 
Behnesa’ (Middle Egypt, near Oxyrhynchus of 
the Greek time), deserve no consideration. 

W. Max MPller. 

LEHI ('n^ ‘ jawbone,* ‘ cheek ’; LXX Aev{e)f, 
Aexi, "Liayibv ; Luc. Acx^i J Jos. Aiit. V. viii. 

8, 9 'S.iaydiv ).—A place in Judah, the scene of 
Samson’s slaughter of the Philistines, Jg 15®'^®. 
In 2 S 23*^ n'nh ‘ to Lehi * (LXX Luc. iirl aLayhva), 
is to be read for ‘ to the troop (?).* The site is 
unknown. Schick {ZDPV x. 162 f.) suggests 
Khurbet es-Sijjdgh {criayibv), 2 m. S.S.E. of Sor'ah ; 
but see Smith,.fir&j^L 222 n., and Moore, 348, 

where other identifications are quoted. The name 
‘jawbone * must have been suggested by the forma¬ 
tion of a prominent rock ; cf. ’^Ovou yvdOos, the name 
of a peninsula on the W. of Capo Malea, tlie S.E. 
promontory of the Peloponnese (Strabo, p. 363, ed. 
Casaub.). Perhaps Beer-lahai-roi (Gn Iff**) is to 
be explained in the same way, ‘the jawbone 

of the antelope,* Arab. *urwiye ‘mountain goat’ 

(Wellh. Prolog.^ 339 and n.; Ball, ‘ Genesis ’ in 
SBOT 66); cf! also the place-name in Arab., laky 
gamal ‘ camel’s jawbone.’ 

The Philistine marauders made Lehi their head¬ 
quarters for attacks upon . the Hebrews of the 
district; the name of the place was suggestive ; 
and tradition attached to it the story of Samson’s 
exploit with the ‘ fresh jawbone ’ {Uhi) of an ass. 
Popular etymology explained Ilamath-lehi, Jg 16^’, 
‘ the height (from rdm) of Lehi,* as the place where 
Samson threw away {ramdh) the jawbone; a 
hollow basin in the hill-side, shaped like a ‘ mortar * 
{makt^h V.*®, cf. Zeph Pr 27®®), which held the 
vrator of the ‘ Partridge Spring * ('<!n hahMre, cf. 
1 S 26®®, Jer 17^'), became the spring which God 
granted when Samson called {kdreC) for help in 
his exhaustion (^see En-hakkore). Thus the 
legend was founued upon the popular explana¬ 
tion of these names; indeed the w’ord v.^® 
might mean either ‘ in Lehi * or * with a jaw¬ 
bone* (Moore, Judges 347). It is noteworthy 
that the exploit of Shammah, one of Havid^s 
mighty men, also took place at Lehi, 2 S 23^' 
(see aoove), and bears considerable resemblance 
to the story of Samson. Cf. also the story of 
Shamgar, Jg 3®‘‘. G. A. CoOKE. 

LEMUEL or The name of a king 

otherwise unknown, to whom his mother addressed 
the words recorded in Pr 31®*®. Most moderns 
understand Pr 30^ (see RVm) to imply that Lemuel 
was ‘ king of Massa * in Arabia; where lived the 
descendants of Massa, the son of Ishmael men¬ 
tioned in Gn 25^®, 1 Ch 1®®. See Agur. The 
name Lemuel may be compared with Jemuel in 
Gn 46^®, or Nemuel I Ch 4®®; and in meaning 
with Lael, a man consecrated ‘to God,* in Nu 3“ 
(see Gray, Heh. Prop. Names, 207). 

W. T. Davison. 

LENDINO.-See Debt. 
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LENTILS 'dddshtm^ <fiaK6if lens), — The 

authority of the and Vulg., and the identity 
of the Arab. "adaSf make it certain that the grain 
intended in the four passages where 'dddshtm occurs 
(Gn 25®^, 2 S 17“ 23^^ Ezk 4^) is the lentil^ Ervum 
LenSf L. It is an annual, of the order Leguminostc^ 
with pinnate, tendril-bearing leaves, of 5-6 pairs of 
oblong-linear leaflets, 1-4-flowered neduncle8,white 
corolla, and ovate-rhombic, l-2-8eeaed pods half an 
inch long. The seeds are lenticular, with a reddish 
outer coat. They are cultivated everywhere in the 
East. They are usually stewed with onions, rice, 
and oil, or small bits of meat and fat, and seasoned 
to the taste. This dish, which is known as mujed- 
derahy is universal among the poor. It is by no 
means unpalatable, and is common enough on the 
tables of the rich also. The colour of it is a 
darkish-brown. It would seem that it was red in 
Esau’s day (Gn 25^*^). The term red, however, is a 
somewhat indefinite one in the East, and applies to 
a number of shades of red and brown. It was 
* pottage ’ of lentils, similar to if not identical with 
mujedderahy for which Esau sold his birthright (v.®^). 
Lentil flour is still made into bread in Egypt by 
the very poor, as in ancient times (Ezk 4®). 

G. E. Post. 

LEOPARD trdpSaXLty pardus), — A well- 

known animal, Felis parduSy L., still called nirnr 
in Arab., a name winch, however, it shares with 
the tiger. It is a tierce carnivorous creature, often 
attaining a length of 4 ft. from the tip of the nose 
to the insertion of the tail. It is a tyne of ferocity 
(Is 11®). It is exceedingly agile, ana swift in its 
attacks (Hab 1®). A four-winged leopard is used as 
a type of the Macedonian, or, according to another 
interpretation, of the Persian Empire (Dn 7®). It is 
sjiecially noted for the patience with which it waits, 
extended on tlie branch of a tree, or a rock near a 
watering-place, expecting its prey, on which it 
sTirings with a deadly precision. Hence * a leopard 
shall watch over their cities’ (Jer 5®), and ‘as a 
leopard by the way will I observe them ’ (Hos 
The black spots on the yellow ground of its fur 
(Jer 13“) make it one oi the most beautiful of 
animals. The skins sometimes sell in Syria and 
Palestine for as much as £10. They are used as 
rugs and saddle covers. Some dervishes wear a 
leopard’s skin over their back. Leopards are still 
found in Lebanon (cf. Ca 4®), though rare. One 
was shot near Kefr Matta, within 15 miles of 
Beirflt, in the winter of 1866-7, after it had killed 
60 goats. A young one was taken at Bano, about | 
15 miles north of Tripoli, the same winter. One 
was seen at Ji.sr el-l^Adi, about 10 miles from 
Beirflt, a year or two before. They are not rare 
along the LitAny (Leontes), and in the Antilebanon, 
and the ravines which open into the Jordan Valley. 
Another species of leopard, Felis jubatay Schreb., 
the chetahy or hunting leopardy the fchd of the 
Arabs, is found in Galilee and Gilead. It is 
occasionally domesticated, and used by the Arabs 
for hunting. Both Nimr and Fcha are names 
commonly given to boys, as emblems or presages of 
strength and valour. 

The word ndm^r, in its feminine form nimrahy 
and its plural form nimrimy is several times used 
in the names of places, as ‘ Nimrah ’ and * Beth- 
nimrah (Nu 32®-*®), now Nahr Nimrtny and the 
‘waters of Nimrim’ (Is 15®, Jer 48®^), and ‘the 
mountains of the leopards ’ {nimrimy Ca 4®). The 
leopard is also alluded to in Sir 28“ and Bev 13®. 

G. E. Post. 

LEPROSY (njnv or nyiv yij zdrdathy nega ^drdath ; 
LXX and NT \lTpa ).—A genus of diseases with 
which, in a special degree, the element of unclean¬ 
ness was associated. The removal of other maladies 
is spoken of in NT os healingy but the removal of 
leprosy is called cleansing (Mt 8® 10® 11®, Mk 1*®, 


Lk 4®’ 7®® 17^^). The only case in which the verb 
IdsOai is used in this connexion is in Lk 17^® in the 
case of the Samaritan, whose relation to the cere¬ 
monial law would perhaps not bo recognized by a 
Jew : in all other passages it is KaOapi^uv,^ Leprosy 
also involved exclusion from the community as did 
no other disease ; and the leper was looked upon, 
not only as defiled himself, but as a source of 
defilement to his neighbours. 

There is an initial difficulty in the identification 
of these diseases, as the Greek word Xefrpa is us^ 
by the early physicians as the name of a skin 
disease, now called psoriasisy characterized by an 
eruption of rough, scaly patches. Hippocrates, 
Polybius, and Paulus .^"gineta treat it in general as 
a curable disease of not very serious import. This 
skin disease is neither contagious nor dangerous to 
life, nor, in most cases, productive of much incon¬ 
venience or suffering to the individual ; and, ex¬ 
cept for the sense of disgust engendered by the 
disfigurement which it causes in the rare case of 
its airecting the face, it is not injurious to the 
community. And yet the LXX translators and 
St. Luke must have known of this use of the word 
which they employ as the equivalent of zdraath. 
On the otiier hand, the disease now called leprosy 
must have been known in Bible times, and could 
scarcely escape notice. Besides, other diseases of 
the skin did not produce ceremonial uncleanness, 
and this group of scaly eruptions which the Greeks 
called lepra was not necessarily associated with 
dirt or vice, and could scarcely be singled out from 
allied diseases as divine visitations; also the 
scaliness which, from the first, is distinctive of 
these, is not mentioned as a specific character. 

The true lejirosy has been Known in India since 
the days of A trey a, about B.c. 1400 ; and it is said 
to be referred to in Jyianese records about 500 
years later. In the Egyptian papyrus Ebers, 
written in the reign of Amen-hotop I., about B.c. 
1550, there are over a score of prescriptions for an 
apparently intractable disease called ulcheduy which 
attacked the head, the limbs, the face, and the 
body generally; which was attended with the 
development of bean-like nodules (hunhun), open 
sores, or skin spots, which were liable to ulcerate, 
and had to be covered with plasters. The singular 
form of this word was probably khedy and in 
Coptic the derivative is used for a swelling, 
and, with the status constructus of the verb er 
prefixed {er^ot)y it is used for a sore or an ulcer. 
There is little doubt that this disease was leprosy. 
In the Coptic version of Leviticus another cognate 
word is used, gehty to denote leprosy. 

The first classical reference to the disease is in 
the Prorrhetica of Hippocrates (ii.), whore, after 
referring to lepra, he mentions the Phoenician 
I disease as a far more serious malady. There is 
also a reference to leprosy, although not by name, 
in a fragment of Hesiod quoted by Eustathius in 
his Comment, in Odyss. v. p. 1746. Galen men¬ 
tions it under the name elephantiasis, and says 
that it is common in Alexandria, on account of 
the coarse food of the people. To this also 
Lucretius (vi. 1114) refers— 

‘Est elephas morbuB qui propter flumina Nili 
Gignitur JSgypto in media neque pnoterea usquam,’ 

Some have supposed that the XetxV of 

iEschylus {Choephoroiy 281) is leprosy, but it is 
more probably the scaly psoriasis, as is the same 
word in Eumenides, 754. Themisoii is said by 
Ceelius Aurolianus, iv. 1, to have described it about 
B.C. 100, but his description is lost. The scanti¬ 
ness of the references in classical literature before 
the beginning of the Christian era support the 
statement of Pliny (xxvi.), that it was brought into 
Europe from Syria by the army of Porapey (B.c, 
61). Others of the Greek and Latin physicians 
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of later date describe it under the name elepharUi- 
€tsis (Celsus iii. 25, and Soranus, according to Mar- 
cellus, xix.). Paulus iEgineta compares it to 
cancer of the whole body. Aretieus also gives a 
graphic description of its loathsome later stages. 
For an account of the characteristics of the 


advanced stages see Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 630. 

The first biblical reference is in the account of 
the signs given by God to Moses whereby he was to 
prove to Pharaoh his divine commission (Ex 4® J); 
but in Ex (P), where his interview \yith Pharaoh 

is reported, there is no mention of this sign being 
shown. The reason of this omission is not difticult 
to understand. Tliis incident may be the founda¬ 
tion of Manetho’s story quoted by Josephus (c. Ap. 
i. 31), that Moses was a leper, and was expelled 
from Heliopolis on this account. Manetho also 
said that the Jews were driven out of Egypt be¬ 
cause they were afflicted with this disease {ih. 
i. 26). 

The second historical mention of it is very 
significant. In Nu 12^® the smiting of Miriam 
with leprosy is recorded. Here we have a graphic 
reference to the effects of the disease in Aaron’s 
prayer for his sister, when he says, ‘ Let her not, 
1 pray thee, be as one dead, of whom the flesh is 
half consumed (eaten away) when he cometh out 
of his mother’s womb’ (v.^^). 

In Lv 13 there are minute instructions given for 
the recognition of these diseases in their early 
stages. Hero the name is used with 7iagd pre¬ 
fixed to indicate that it is regarded as a ‘ stroke 
from God’ (cf. Vulgate rendering of ‘smitten’ by 
Icprosuin in Is 53'*). There are here apparently 
seven varieties of the disease to be distinguished. 
(1) nhif LXX a rising of the skin or 

subcutaneous nodule. (2) nneo mppahath, JiXX 
arifiajla, a scab or cuticular crust. (3) bahci'cth, 
LXX TriKavy-qfxa, a bright or shining spot. These 
are the earliest appearances, aiul even at this stage 
the disease is said to exhibit the two distinctive 
features of being really subcuticular, and of turn¬ 
ing the hairs white. If these diagnostic marks 
are present when the suspect is brought before 
the priest, he is to be pronounced unclean at once ; 
• but if not, he is to be shut up for seven days, and 
then again inspected. Should the disease have 
undergone no change during this period, he is 
again to bo isolated for another week, and again 
examined. (4) Another form, or jierhaps a later 
stage of the disease, is that in M'hich ‘ quick raw 
flesh,’ that is, red granulation tissue, appears in 
the tumid spot (v.^®) ; this was to be recognized as 
a sure sign, and the ])erson declared unctean. (5) 
One of the most singular provisions of the law is 
that in v.^^ referring to the cases in which the 
white efflorescence becomes universal from head to 
foot; when this occurs, the person is pronounced 
clean. It is probable that in this case the priest 
was to consider it as a form of psoriasis, and not 
a.s a genuine leprosy, w’hich is rarely universal 
until a late stage, and then is not white. If, 
however, any sign of the coexistence of leprous 
ulceration with the 'whiteness should appear, he is 
to be declared unclean (v.^'**'). To provide for the 
case in which this redness or sore is only a 
temporary pustule, such as often occurs in almost 
any skin disease, the patient is to come again to 
the priest as soon as the sore is healed, when he is 
again to be pronounced clean (v.^®^*). 

In all these cases the diagnosis in the early 
stages is between leprosy in which the infiltration 
is deimal and the hairs lose their colour, and 
eczema ox psoriasis\n which the swelling is chietl^'' 
epidermal and the hairs do not change. If, during 
the periods of quar.intine, the ^ot appears to be 
fading kahah, KV ‘ dim,’ AV ‘ somewhat dark,’ 


following LXX dfiavpd), and not spreading, he is to 
be pronounced clean, and the disease is said to be 
only nn 59 P mispahath, a scab, i.e, 2 ^soriasisy unless 
on further inspection it appeared to be spreading. 

(6) Another variety, aescribed in v.^®, is that 
which attacks the cicatrix of an ulcer or a boil, 

sMhin, in which there is a white rising, st'eth 
IShhdndh, that is, a smooth shining spot, red in 
patches; the description seems to indicate some 
one of an obscure group of diseases of the skin, 
called by various names, cicatricial keloid, scleri- 
curis, etc. Between all these diseases and leprosy 
there are many points of resemblance, but there is 
no evidence that they are contagious. In doubt¬ 
ful cases the priest is to require a week’s quaran¬ 
tine in order to decide whether it is true leprosy 
or only zdrebeth hashshdhin (RV ‘ the scar of the 
boil,’ AV ‘ a burning boil ’), a temporaTy swelling 
from the irritation of the scar, or else only the 
cicatrix itself (v.*-®). A similar form of the disease 
may attack the scar of a burn (v.^), arid is to be 
treated in the same way. 

(7) The form of disease affecting the hairy 
scalp (v.*®) is called pnj neihek (LXX Opava/xa, AV 
‘a dry scall’), and is to be diagnosed liy the 
presence of thin yellow hairs. Every suspicious 
case is to bo inspected, and if there do no black 
hair in the spot whereby its nature may be tested, 
the person is to be subjected to a week’s quaran¬ 
tine, after which, if the disease is not spreading, 
all the hair is to be shaven except that on the 
scall. If, after another week’s seclusion, the scall 
still appears to be spreading, he is to be pronounced 
unclean, whether there be yellow hair or not. In 
the Tract Negaim, x. 5, it is directed that two 
hairs should be left in shaving the part, outside 
the margin of the scall, so as to test its spreading. 
Yellow thin hair and yellow crusts are character¬ 
istic of favus or crusted ringworm, which is a very 
contagious disease, duo to the presence of a fungus, 
Achorion Schoenleinii. The presence of black hair 
in any diseased patch is usually sufficient evidence 
that no parasitic fungus is p/esent. 

In v.®^* rules are given for the diagnosis of 
behdroth l^hdnoth, white shining spots on the 
skin,—whether another variety of disease or not it 
is difficult to say. If these are dim or dull in 
colour, they are only ‘freckled spots’ (AV, ‘tet¬ 
ters ’ RV). This eruption, which is called pni bohak 
{^ahar in Jerus. Targ., LXX d\<f)6s), is probably the 
^lirpa of the older Greek physicians, the vitihao of 
Celsus, and does not render the sufferer unclean. 
A common eczematous skin disease is called in 
some places in Arabia by this name still; see 
Forskal’s note to Niebuhr’s Arabia, 1774, 119. 
According to Minch, a form of vitiligo is prevalent 
among the Sarts of Turkestan and is called by 
them P7JCZ, Those afflicted with it are segregated 
from the community along with the lepers, as it 
is regarded as contagious. Baldness and forehead 
baldness are distinguished from leprosy in vv.^"*^ 
unle.ss they are complicated by the other signs 
of leprosy, in which case the man is to be pro¬ 
nounced utterly unclean, as the plague is in the 
head. 

The Rabbinic comments on these regulations in 
Neqaim, Siphra, and Mechilta are very prolix, and 
add nothing to our real knowledge or the disease. 
R. Chanina recognizes 16 kinds; R. Dosa, 32 ; and 
Akiba, 72. In Jalkut on Job 28^ man is said to 
be made up half of water and half of blood ; if he 
sin, this balance is disturbed,—either the winter 
becomes excessive and he is dropsical, or the blood 
increases and he becomes leprous. Many of the 
later commentators, medical and otherwise, are 
not mucli better. See Mason Good, St%idy of 
Medicine, iv. 

For those pronounced unclean there was no 
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further seclusion ; but they are to be excluded 
from the community, to live outside tlio towns, 
with rent clothes (in the case of men ; women were 
not to rend their garments, Sota ii. 8), and the 
hair of their head going loose. They are directe<l 
to cover their upper lip, and to cry * unclean.* This 
exclusion is represented as put in practice when 
the tabernacle was constructed (Nu 5\ P), and 
Miriam was one of those temporarily shut out 
in the early days of the law (Nu 12^^ JE). The 
Deuteronomic code refers to these laws (Dt 24®). 
The four lepers of 2 K V were thus outside Samaria 
even during the siege. According to Ncgaim xii. 
11, if lepers entoreclinto a house, they rendered it 
unclean (see also Kelim i. 4); or, if under a tree, 
they defiled any one passing beneath its shade. 
As tliey could not enter a walled town, they were 
excluded from synagogue services there ; out in 
unwalled towns there was often a place set apart 
for them in the synagogue, into which they could 
enter before the rest of the congregation ; but they 
could not leave until every one else had departed. 
Any transgression of these rules was punisned by 
40 stripes (see Otho, Lex. Rabbin. 324). 

The Jews regarded leprosy as a contagious 
disease, and recent investigations have confirmed 
this opinion, although it is not communicated very 
easily, and seems to have a long incubation period. 
It is produced by a specilic sohizomycetous fungus. 
Bacillus leprce^ discovered by Hansen in 1871, 
which is of very minute size. These organisms re¬ 
tain their vitality for a long time. Kobner found 
them living in a piece of leprous tissue that had 
lain forgotten, wrapped in a piece of paper, for 
ten years. It is a peculiarly human parasite, the 
result of many experiments showing that it is not 
communicable to animals by inoculation. The 
bacillus has been found, though sparingly, in the 
earth of a pathway frequented by lepers at the 
Almora Asylum. Cases like that of Damien show 
that it is communicable to healthy persons. For 
other instances see Abraham in AllDutt’s System 
of Medicine^ ii. 41. It is interesting to note that 
( >almet long ago supposed leprosy to bo due to 
organisms, which he describes as animalculm that 
eat the skin from within {Comm, on Levit.), 

It was probably a fairly common disease among 
the Jews (Lk 4^), although not many cases are 
mentioned; but there are more references to it 
than to any other ailment. It has been supposed, 
though without any reason, that the kiln-work in 
Egypt fostered it in the days before the Exodus. 
Buxtorf, however, says it is not as common among 
the Jews as among other peoples, and ascribes 
this to their separateness, and to their abstinence 
especially from swine’s flesh (see Tacitus, Hist. 
V. 4). In the NT there are records of only twelve 
cases : the ten lepers in Lk 17^^, the leper in Mt 8^ 
whom our Lord touched (cf. Mk 1^, Lk 5^^), and 
Simon the leper (Mt 26®, Mk 14®); but those are 
only specially selected cases, for He commanded 
His disciples to cleanse the lepers (Mt 10®; see 
also Mt 11® and Lk 7“). 

The course of the disease is slow, especially in 
the early stages; there are cases on record of 
persons who lived as lepers for 40 years. Observa¬ 
tions in Trinidad gave an average of nearly 9 
years as the duration of the disease (Beavan Rake). 
According to Danielssen, in Norway, and Carter, 
in Bombay, the average duration of life in the 
nodular form is about 9 years, and in the form 
which affects the nerves and causes anmsthesia 
(the commonest form in the East) it is 18J years. 
Cures are rare; the official report for Norway 
gives 38 cures during the period 1881-86 (the total 
number of lepers there in 1892 was 500), Simon 
the leper may have been one of those cured by 
Christ (for traditions see Ambrose, Comm, on Lk 6; 
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Theophylact in Mt 26 ; Nicepliorus, HE i. 27). In 
the early stages there are often few symptoms and 
little discomfort, and sometimes * the eruption 
may vanish altogether, giving rise to illusory 
hopes of cure’ (Abraham). It is therefore easy to 
imderstand how a great general like Naaman 
might retain his ollice although a leper (2 K 5^). 
(See in this connexion Jos. Ant. ill. xi. 4). King 
Robert the Bruce, who according to Ker (ii. 357) 
died of this disease, was apparently Buttering 
from it when he held the Parliament at Cambus- 
kenneth, and organized his last invasion of Eng¬ 
land. According to a doubtful tradition the 
emperor Constantine was a leper; see Zonaras, 
Annates^ xiii. c. 3. 

The sudden infliction of leprosy as a divine 
judgment is recorded not only in the case of 
Miriam, but also in that of Gohazi (2 K 6'^), which 
could not be due to infection, although it is called 
the leprosy of Naaman, as in all known instances 
the incubation period is much longer. There is 
also the example of Uzziah (2 K 15®, 2 Ch 26®®). 
Of him it is said that he lived in a nvDcin n'5 heth 
haJwphshtthi LXX ot/cos (or or 

a(p<l)ov<xid)p)f ‘a several house’ or (RVm) ‘a lazar 
house.’ According to Jos. Ant. ix. x. 4, this judg¬ 
ment was accompanied by an earthq^uake (see Zee 
14^- ®). This author also states that, oeing a leper, 
Uzziah was buried in his own garden ; but another 
account is given in Ch. Herodotus says that the 
Persians believed that a man was attlictcd with lep¬ 
rosy for having committed some oflence against the 
sun; that every stranger who had the dfseaso was 
driven out of the country; and that they even 
destroyed white pigeons, thinking them to be 
leprous (i. 138). For other references to leprosy as 
a judgment see Erachin 16; Baba Bathra 10. 4; 
Midrash Bahba on Lv 14, etc. Chrysostom says, 
however, that in his day lepers were not excluaed 
from the cities ( Vidi Dominum^ etc. iv.). 

The heredity of leprosy was generally believed 
in by the Jews; it is referred to in the curse on 
Joab (2 S 3“), and in the punishment of Gehazi 
(2 K 6®^). The Leprosy Commission in India could 
discover a history of heredity only in 5 per cent.; 
and of the 108 cases in the Tarn Taran Asylum 
only 16 had a leprous parent or grandparent. No 
treatment is referred to in the Bible; the washing 
of Naaman was a trial of faith, not a remedy (in 
connexion with his speech about Abana and 
Pharpar see Strabo, viii. 3. § 19, concerning the 
river Alpheus). Jehoram, from his ejaculation in 
2 K 5'^, evidently thought leprosy beyond human 
skill to cure. 

The date of the spread of the malady to Western 
Europe is unknown, but it was in Britain before 
the lirst Crusade, as the leper house at Canterbuiy 
was founded in 1096, the year of the starting of 
the Crusade. Between that date and the buUaing 
of the last in 1472, one hundred and twelve such 
asylums were set apart for lepers in England. In 
early Christian times there were special rules for 
lepers. The Council of Ancyra (314) excluded them 
from the churches, and ordered them to remain out¬ 
side with demoniacs and those guilty of unnatural 
crimes, all of whom were hiemantes (xeiAtaf6- 
pevoi) on this account (Martene, Coll. Ampliss. vii. 
p. 1365). It is supposed that the small skew window 
often seen in old clmrches, and commanding a view 
of the altar, was for the purpose of allovang the 
hiemantes to see the mass, hence these squints 
are often called leper windows or hagioscopes. The 
Third Council of Orleans forbade lepers to wander 
from one diocese to another ; and Gregory ll., in his 
letter to Boniface in A.D. 716, direotea the adminis¬ 
tration of the Eucharist to them by themselves. 
The bishops were also ordered to supply them with 
food and raiment out of the Church funds. 
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There is no reference in the Bi))le to leprosjr as a 
type of sin; the nearest approach to this is in Ps 
61s where the reference is to tlie ceremonial 
cleansing of the leper. Among the Fathers, also, 
there are few who take note of a similitude so 
familiar in modern homiletics. Origen {Horn. vii. 
in Nu) speaks of heretics outside the Cliurch as 
having leprosy of mind ; and Chrysostom {Horn. iv. 
in Ti 2) is one of the earliest writers who directly 
compares the defilement of sin to leprosy. ^ The 
one part, indeed, of the Levitical law which is 
most often noticed, is the cleanness of the man 
who is all leprous, and this is used to illustrate the 
most diverse lessons by Tertullian {de Pudicitia, 
XX.), Theodoret [Qucesiiones in Lv 13), and Origen 
{in Levit. viii. 231). In one of the epistles doubt¬ 
fully attributed to Jerome, he treats of the various 
kinds of leprosy {Ep. xxxiv.). Leprosy was most 
commonly regarded as a type of heresy rather 
than of other sin (Kupertus Tuitiensis, p. 271; 
Bede, inlocot * Lepra doctrina falsa est’; see also 
Kabanus Maurus, AllegoHa^ s.v. ‘Lepra’). 

When a leper became cured of his plague, he 
did not resume his place in the community until 
he had been ceremonially cleansed. The priest 
went outside the city to look on him, and if he saw 
that he was healed (1) he commanded that two 
living clean birds be brought, with a rod of cedar 
wood (probably juniper, the wood of Juniperus 
oxycedrus supposed to be incapable of decaying) 
a cubit long {Neg. 14. 6), scarlet (wool), and 
hyssop (‘the humtlest plant for a disease gener¬ 
ated by pride,* Midrasti Bahha^ Koheleth 10. 4). 
One bird was to be killed, in an earthen vessel, 
oyer running water—that is, water from a run¬ 
ning stream is to be put into the earthen vessel to 
keep the blood liquid, and as a typo of purifica¬ 
tion. The living bird and the cedar, to which the 
hyssop was to be tied with the scarlet woollen 
band, are to be dipped in the blood, and the leper 
is to be sprinkled therewith seven times. Some 
have supposed that, as ‘ the blood is the life,’ this 
signifies the imparting of a new life to one who 
has, ceremonially, been dead. He is then declared 
clean, and therefore permitted to come into the 
city; and the living oird is set free in the open 
country—a symbol or the carrying away of the evil 
(see Frazer, Golden Bough, ii. 151). (2) The leper 
is then to wash his clot^ies, shave oil all his hair, 
and bathe ; but must stay outside his house for 7 
days; bo then repeats the ablutions and shaving, 
and (3) on the 8th day makes his final offering at 
the temple. This consists (a) of a guilt-offering 
of a lic-Iamb, which with a log (about 3 gills) ot 
olive oil AN as to bo Avaved before the Lord, and the 
lamb was to bo killed. The priest Avas then to 
take some of its blood, and to touch with it the 
right ear, the right thumb, and the right great toe 
ot the cleansed man ; the priest Avas then to pour 
the consecrated oil into the palm of his left hand, 
and, dipping his right forefinger in it, ho was to 
sprinkle some of it seven times before the Lord, 
and then to touch with it the places upon which 
the blood of the guilt-offering had been put, and the 
rest of the oil was to be poured on the leper’s head. 
This offering was a reparation to God for the loss 
of service <hiring the time of his seclusion—the 
blood and oil typifying atonement and reconsecra¬ 
tion. {h) A second ho-lamb Avas to be oficred as a 
sin-offering, as an atonement for sin on his re¬ 
admission into the congregation, and afterAvards 
(c) a cAve-Iamb Avaa to be offered ns a burnt-oftbr- 
ing, and of an ephah (about 7i quarts) of 

flour as a meal-offering. During these ceremonies 
the man stood in the Nicanor gate between the 
Court of the women and the Court of Israel, into 
Avluch he Avas not free to enter until the purifica¬ 
tion was accomplished. A poor man Avas allowed 


to substitute two doves for the second pair of 
lambs, one for the sin-offering and one for the 
burnt-offering, and needed only to bring of an 
ephah of flour for the meal-offering (Lv 14^’**). 

In mediceval times a man Avho was a leper was 
formally excluded from the Church by a funeral 
mass, in which earth was thrown on his feet as a 
sign of symbolic burial, the priest saying ‘sis 
mortuus mundo, vivens iterum Deo.* The leper 
then laid aside his garments in the church and put 
on a black habit. An account of the rituals ob¬ 
served in connexion with lepers is given by 
Martene {dt Bit. Antig. iii. 10). The ceremonies 
for the readmission of those healed were similar 
to the penitential and reconciliation ceremonies 
for the other hiemantes. 

Opinions are divided as to the nature of Job’s 
disease. The Talmudists called it liakok or scratch¬ 
ing leprosy {Baba Kamma 806). From the descrip¬ 
tion of tne symptoms (27^-) and of his isolation 
(I 914 - 21 ), been supposed to be some form of 

leprosy* (see Medicine). For older opinions on 
the subject see Wedel, de Morho Hiobi, Jena, 1687. 

Leprosy in Garments.—In Lv 13^^^* is a descrip¬ 
tion of certain reddish or greenish discolorations 
in garments, woollen, linen, or leathern, which are 
called ^ara'ath marrCereth (v.®^), a fretting leprosy, 
eating a hole in a garment. It is probably the 
effect of a fungus or mildew, said, but Avith slij^ht 
evidence, to be from the use of the wool of dead or 
diseased sheep (Michaelis, Com. on Laws of Moses, 
iii. 290), or from the skin of a diseased animal; but 
this would not account for its attacking linen. 
Whether it is due to a specific parasite (as Fomi- 
stecher supposed,/fr. dcs neunzekntenJahrhunderts, 
1847, No. 32) or not is uncertain, but this is im¬ 
probable. If after a week’s seclusion the stain 
spreads, the garment is pronounced unclean, and is 
to be burnt. If it have not spread, the fabric is to 
be washed and shut up for seven days more, when, 
if it remain unchanged, it is to be burnt; but if it 
fade after washing, the spot is to be torn out and 
burnt, and the rest of the garment is to bo washed 
and pronounced clean. Where garments are worn 
for a long time, as they often are in the East, 
fungus growths are not unlikely to occur. It has 
been supposed that the ‘garment spotted by the 
flesh * of Jude “ refers to this; perhaps also there 
is a reference in Job 13“ and 30'^. 

Leprosy in the House. — Certain discoloured 

{ latches on the inner Avails of a house are said to be 
eprous (Lv 14®^*^ ). These are described as hollow 
strakos, shAkcidr'drbth, that is, depressed spots, 
coloured greenish or reddish. When discovered, 
the occupant is to empty the house, lest, if pro¬ 
nounced unclean, all in the house bo defiled. The 
riest is then called to inspect, and he shuts up the 
ouse for a week. If it spread in this time, the 
stones are to be taken out and cast into an unclean 
place; the plaster is to be scraped off the walls, 
and the house re-plastered. If no return take 
place, the house is clean; but if it recur, the whole 
house is to be destroyed. Before the cleansed 
house is inhabited, a cleansing ceremony similar to 
the first part of the cleansing ceremony of the 
leper is to be performed. It is jprobable that this 
disease is the formation of a flocculent mass of 
calcium nitrate, such as often takes place when 
the gases set free from decaying animal matter 
act on the lime of plaster, and is sometimes 
called mural salt. This, with an accompaniment 
of mould or other hyphomycetous fungus, produces 
an appearance like that described (see Blechrodt, 
Theoret. -Pract. Ahhandl. iiber die Ursachen tier 
Feuchtigkeit in Gebduden, Weimar, 1839, 46). 
Jerome spiritualizes this plague, ‘ Arbitror cum in 

* So Davidson, Dillmann, and most modern commentators; 
cf. Dt 28«7. 
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parietibus domns lepra esse referatur, htereticam 
perfidiam notari’ (Ep. xxxiv.). 

LiterAT iniB.—The bibliography of leprosy Is immense, but 
most of the older treatises are of little vuue. The best are 
Bartholinus, de Morbis Biblicis, Haf niaa, 1671; also the treatises 
of Domdorf (Zurich, 1728), Withof (Duisburg, 1768), Eschenbach 

g loatock, 1774), Chamseru (M^m. de la aocieti d'imulation^ 
aris, 1810, Hi. 835), Jahn (Biblische Arehdologie^ Wien, 1818, 
li. 865), Zensler (Oeichiehte a«s abendldndUchen Auesatzee). 

For the modem literature the most useful works are Abraham, 
in Allbutt’s SyiUm of Medwine^ li. 41: Report of the Leproey 
Commienon to Jndia^ London. 1893; also Report qf the Com¬ 
mission to the Cape of Good Hope. 1894-95 ; Hillis, Leprosy in 
British Guiana, 1881; Carter, Leprosy and Elephantuisis, 
1874; Rake, Reports of the Trinidad Asylum, 1889-1893; 
Danielssen and Boeck, Traiti de la SpidaUkhed, Paris, 1898; 
Minch, Prokaza na Tuae Rossii, Kiev, 1889; Fox and Far- 
quhar, Endemia Skin Diseases of India, London, 1876; Wolters 
in Centralblatt filr Bakteriologie, xiii. 1893; Simpson, Edin¬ 
burgh MediocU Journal, 1841-42, vols. Ivl., Ivii.; Thin, Leprosy, 
London, 1893; J. B. Bennett, Diseases of the Bible, 1887. For 
an account of the Knights of St. liazarus, who had always a 
leper for their Grand Master, see H<ilyot, Ordres Monast. 1721; 
Mochsen, de med. equit. dipnit, omat. p. 66. 

On the Levitical prescriptions regamIng leprosy, see, above 
all, Dillraann-Ryssel, Ex~Lv, p. 653 ff., where further refer¬ 
ences to the literature of the subject will be found. 

A. Macalister. 

LESHEM (d^ 5>).—A form, occurring only in Jos 
1947 of the name Laish (which see). Wellh. {de 
Gentibus, etc. 47) emends which is admitted 
by Dillm. to have been ‘perhaps* the original 
pronunciation. 

LESSAU (A Ae<rcraoi5, Aeeoaoij ).—A village 

{K(I)ixr}) where an encounter took place between the 
Jews and Nicanor, 2 Mac 14^*. The site is un¬ 
known, and the text is uncertain. Dessau of AV 
may be due to the frequent interchange of A and 
A in uncial Greek, or (as Ewald conjectured) it may 
be another form of Adasa (cf. 1 Mac 7^). 

LET.—There are two Anglo-Saxon verbs some¬ 
what alike in spelling but directly opposite in 
meaning, Imtan to permit, and lettan to hinder. 
Tn middle English Icntan became leten, and lettan 
became letten^ and they were still distinguishable. 
The double t was kept by careful writers in the 
verb meaning ‘ to hinder,* or the subst. meaning 
‘ hindrance,* as by Milton in Areopagitica (Hales cd. 
p. 67, 1. 1), ‘evil! hath abounded in the Church by 
this lett of licencing.* But when it was dropped 
there was no way, except by the general sense of 
the passage, of distinguishing two words whoso 
meanings were so different tiiat a mistake was 
equivalent to the insertion or omission of a not. 
In AV the verb occurs six times with the sense 
of ‘hinder,* and is always spelt in the ed. of 
1611 with one t. Ex 5* ‘Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their works?’ 
(’V'"JBCi, KV ‘ loose ’); Nu 22^® ‘ Be not thou 

letted from coming unto me* (text, ‘Let nothing 
hinder thee *); Is 43‘® ‘ I will work, and who 
shall let it?* AVm ‘shall turn it back,* 

RVm ‘reverse it*); Wis 7** ‘an understanding 
spirit . . . which cannot be letted* (dKuthuroi', Rv 
‘ unhindered ’); Ro ‘ oftentimes I purposed to 
come unto you, (but was let hitherto) * {4KO)\i>0riv, 
RV ‘ was hindered *); 2 Th 2 ^ ‘ only he who now 
letteth will let^ until he be taken out of the way * 
(6 Karixt^v, RV ‘ one that restraineth *). The verb 
occurs also in Pr. Bk., Collect for 4th Sun. in 
Advent, ‘ wo are sore let and hindered in running 
the race that is set before us.* In the Pr. Bk. <3 
1662, 1569, and 1604 (Communion), we read, * It is 
an easy matter for a man to say, I will not com¬ 
municate, because I am otherwise letted with 
worldly business *; but in 1662 ‘ letted * was 
changed into ‘hindered.* Examples from the 
earlier versions which have been changed in AV 
are Job 31*^ Cov. ‘Yet they of myne owne hous- 
holde saye: who shal let us, to have oure bely ful 
of his flesh ? * 1 P Tind. ‘ that youre prayers be 


not let.* Cranmer is fond of the word, frequently 
using it along with one or more synonyms, as 
i. 82, ‘ she wrote letters to the rope, calling 
upon him in God’s behalf to stop and let the said 
marriage *; p. 85, ‘ do not interrupt, let, or hinder 
the said David.* 

As a subst. ‘let* is found in AV only in the 
heading to Dt 15, ‘ It must be no lot of lending or 
giving." It occurs occasionally in Pr. Bk. In 
the Preface to the Scotch Liturgy of 1637 we read, 
‘ After many lets and hindrances, the same cometh 
now to be published, to the good, wo trust, of all 
God’s people, and the increase of true piety, and 
sincere devotion amongst them.* ‘ In all our pro¬ 
mises,* says Tindale {Expos, p. 67), ‘ it is to be 
added. If God will, and Ii there be no lawful let.* 

J. Hastings. 

LETHEOH occurs in AVm and RVm of Hos .3* 
instead of ‘an half homer’ which is road in the 
text of both AV and RV. Both the original read¬ 
ing of the passage and the capacity of the measure 
(?), called lethech, are uncertain. For the MT 
Dnj;^ Tin) the LXX reads vlfieX obou, ‘a skin of 
wine,* which may or may not imply that a different 
Heb. text from the present lay before the Greek 
translator (see Nowack, ad loc,). According to 
Jewish tradition, the lethech=i^homer=4t bushels. 
See art. Weights and Measures. It has been 
computed that the whole amount of grain here 
mentioned would have been equal in value to 16 
shekels of silver, so that the price paid by Hosea in 
money and kind together woulif be 30 shekels. 
He thus re-acquired his wife for the cost of a slave 
(cf. Ex 21 ®*). J. A. Selbie. 

LETTER.— See Epistle. 

LETUSHIM (Difhti^, Karovoidfi) and LEDMMIM 
(D'jpK^, Aou»/t(t)efg).—Sons of Dedan, Gn 26*. The 
MT gives the names of Dedan’s sonr as Ashurim, 
Letushim, and Leumraim; but the LXX prefixes 
to this list Raguel ('Pa 7 oi/T)\) and Nabdeel (Na/ 35 e 7 jX). 
The three given by the MT are pointed as plurals, 
and hence were regarded by some ancient inter¬ 
preters as descriptive epithets (so Targ. Onk.); 
and the third of the names, (‘nations ’ 

in Heb.), lends itself well to that explanation; 
some races which the ethnologist chose to classify 
among Dedanites may have been known as 
‘nations’ or ‘hordes,* just euj the Berbers are 
called by the Arabs ^abd'il or ‘ tribes,’ and their 
language l^alnll. For Letushim the Rabbis (Rashi, 
ad loc,) suggest an etymoloj^ from the Hebrew 
verb lyp) meaning ‘scattered^; they can indeed 
point with justice to the interchange of S and i 
at the beginning of words, but this explanation 
does not seem satisfactory. The apparent con¬ 
nexion of this word with the verb ‘ to sharpen ’ 
is rather in favour of the view (taken by Steiner 
in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexicon) that the words repre¬ 
sent names of • trades ; and such a classification 
would bear a curious likeness to that of the S. 
Arabian Parias, some of whom are called ffoCik, 
‘weavers,* etc. (Maltzan, Reisen in Arahien, i. 
190, 191). The greater number of authorities, 
however, regard these words as proper names, and 
Letushim has been compared with iris'? of some 
Nabataean inscriptions (Ley, ZDMG xiv. 403, 404), 
while a name resembling Leummim has been found 
in a Sabcean inscription {Os^, Heb, Lex.). If they 
are personal names, the final d could be more 
easily explained from Sabcean than from Nabataean. 
Glaser {Ekizze, ii. 461) thinks the home of the 
tribes thus designated is to be sought in the 
Sinaitio peninsula, but ho throws no new light 
on the name. D. S. Margoliouth. 

LBYI (nif LXX Aev(f)l(i»)).—Son of Jacob and 
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Leah. The meaning and derivation of tlie name are 
uncertain. ( 1 ) In Gn 29®^ (J) Levi is interpreted as 
joined, i,e. husband to wife ; the root lavah is used 
with this meaning in the reflexive conjugation 
(Niphal), Is 56®’ Ps 83*^: in Arab. it = ‘ turn, bend.’ 
In Ku 18®*^ (P) there is a word-play ; tlio tribe of 
Levi is joined tOy attendant on, Aaron. After the 
establishment of the Levites as subordinate temple 
ministers, this meaning was read into their name; 
it does not, of course, represent an etymology in 
the strict sense. ( 2 ) Lagarde, Orientalia ii. 20, 
Mittheilungen i. 6411., explains Levites as those 
who attaehed themselves tOy accompaniedy the Israel¬ 
ites at the Exodus from Egypt; like Moses, they 
were Egyptians. The name might also mean 
those who were attached to the ark. Thus Levi 
is not a name like the names of the other patri¬ 
archs, but an adjective; and it need not have norne 
the same moaning in the time of Ezra as in the 
time of Solomon or Moses. (3) Baudissin, Gesch, 
AT Priesterthuma 72 n.^, finds in the name an 
original abstract meaning, * following, escort,’ 
from wliich the adj. levi was formed, in the sense 
of one who escorted the ark. The name was thus 
first given to the tribe of priestly servants, and 
from them to the ancestor of the tribe. Against 
these views see Kautzsch, SK, 1890, 771 f., who 
points out that the manner in which Levi is con¬ 
nected with Simeon by a merely genealogical and 
political relationship, such as exists in the case of 
the other sons of Jacob, makes it impossible to 
see in Levi the special character which the above 
views presuppose. The name of the tribe was not 
derived from the name of any official function; 
the escort of the ark was not the prerogative of 
the Levites only, for in the older narratives it is 
the priests who have this charge. Similarly, Stade, 
ZATWi. 1881, 112-116, insists, with reason, that 
no different origin can be allowed to Levi than is 
given to the other patriarchs. Against deriving 
levi from lavah, he urges the form of the noun with 
e, and the fact that in early times Levi was a 
purely secular tribe, Gn 49®*’. (4) Hommel, Auf- 
sdtze u. Ahhandlungcn 30 f., Sud-Arah. Chrestom, 
127, AHT 278 f., connects levi with lavi'u (fern. 
lavVat) priest, on the Minaean inscriptions from 
el-Ola, N. of Medina; and Mordtmann, Beitrdge 
z. mindischen Epigraphiky 1897, 43, and Sayce, 
Early Hist, of the Hehs. 1897, 80, agree with him. 
The usage of the word in these inscriptions (* a priest 
of Wadd,’ * his priestess ’) is, however, very different 
from the usage of Levi in the OT. Such an ex¬ 
pression ns *a Levite of J"’ is never found; and 
the primary meaning of Levite is not ‘ priest,’ but 
‘a member of the tribe of Levi.’ (5) Wollhausen, 
Prolegomena^ 146, proposes an etymology which 
has been widely accepted, and may be considered 
the most plausible yet put forward ; Levi is simply 
a gentilic form of his mother’s name, Leah= ‘ wild 
cow’ (Arab, la*ay, la*at). So Stade, ZATW i. 
112-116, GVIi. 146, 152f.; Gray, Hehr. Pr. Names 
96, etc. Nbldeke on the whole accepts this, though 
not without hesitation, ZDMG xl. 1886, 167.* 
Kobertson Smith, who maintains that *the most 
ancient division of the Israelites is between Kachel 
and Leah,’ both animal names, detects in this 
family history the presence of the matriarchal 
system of reckoning descent, and the custom of 
calling tribes after the names of animals (totemisrn); 
Kinship and Marriage 30, 195, 219 f., 257. ( 6 ) Two 
other etymologies may be mentioned. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen u, Vorarbexten iii. 114n. [the note is 
omitted in the second edition (1897), p. 119], alludes 
to the ancient Arabic custom of consuming thedesh 

** Of the eons, grandsons, and great-grandsons of Levi, almost 
half have names with this gentilic ending, %.g. Mcrari, Mahli, 
Mushl (from Mosheh, Moses), Libni, Shimel, Bukki, Uzzi, Kishi. 
•to. (Nu 817-81 26M. 1 Oh 61^). 


of a sacrifice at a family meal. A portion of the 
flesh was set aside for a guest whom it was desired 
to treat with special honour (cf. 1 S 9^), and called 
the lavijja (Agn. vii. 76. 6). The lavijja would be 
the priests’ portion; hence possibly tlio origin of 
tlie name J-revi. In this connexion we can hardly 
fail to remember the Minman = ‘priest.’ 

G. II. Skipvvith, in the JQli xi. 1899, 264, ingeni¬ 
ously connects levi with leviathan, the root lavah 
describing the coils of the serpent. This suggests 
that Levi derived his name from a serpent-god, and 
may explain why the Levite Moses selected the 
brazen serpent, flehushtan, as an emblem of the 
God of Israel I 

Early history of Levi, —An incident in the early 
history of Levi is preserved in Gn 34. The young 
Canaanite chief, Snechem, had conceived a passion 
for Dinah, the sister of Simeon and Levi, and had 
‘ humbled ’ her, to the indignation of the sons of 
Jacob (vv.2‘'-8ft. »• 7). The two brothers undertook 
to avenge the outrage themselves; they assassin¬ 
ated Shechem, and carried off Dinah out of his 
bouse (vv.^‘**‘’“®). That the action of Simeon and 
Levi was treacherous and savage is implied in J, 
the earlier of the two documents which are com¬ 
bined in Gn 34. Shechem had accepted the terms 
imposed upon him by the father and brethren of 
the damsel (vv.^^* What the terms were is 

not stated ; possibly the circumcision of the bride¬ 
groom before marriage (Wellhausen, Proleg.^ 355 n., 
Composition 319: cf. Ex 4^'**"®, and Kobertson 
Smith, ES 310), or the grant of a piece of territory 
to Jacob near Shechem (Cornill, ZATW, 1891, 12, 
cf. Gn 37^“®*). Whatever the agreement was, 
Simeon and Levi violated it, and acted independ¬ 
ently of their brethren, who took no part in the 
deed of violence, and of their father, who bitterly 
resented it. Wo may notice that Jacob’s reproof 
is prompted by instincts of self-preservation, and 
not by moral displeasure. The two brothers, how¬ 
ever, take up a moral ground in their retort, evi¬ 
dently with the sympathy of the narrator (34®®* ®^).* 

The story may be understood to describe an 
episode in the early struggles of Israel in Canaan 
after the Exodus. The attachment of Shecheni, 
son of Hamor, to Dinah, daughter of Jacob, will 
then represent an alliance between a branch of the 
Israelite family and the city of Shechem ; and tho 
action of Simeon and J^evi may be interpreted 
cither as an attempt to seize by force this important 
city for themselves, or as a blow struck to free the 
Israelite element in the city from the danger of 
being swallowed up by the Canaanite majority. 
Whatever tho motive may have been, the tradition 
is clear that there was treachery and violence on 
the Israelite side, and that in coiisec^uence Simeon 
and Levi received a repulse from which they never 
recovered. Simeon became merged in J udah, with 
undefined possessions on the S. frontier (cf. Jos 
19*'® with ®®), though the tribe does not seem 

to have been so completely shattered as Levi 
(Jg 1®»^’); while Levi also found shelter in Judah, 
but for the most part became a homeless wanderer 
in the territory oi the other tribes. 

This is the state of things implied in Gn 49®*’ 
‘ I will divide them in Jacob, ana scatter them in 

* The above follows the earlier narrative, J. In the other 
account, by some assigned to E (Wellh., Cornill, Holzinger), by 
others to P (Dlllmann, Driver P possibly based on E, Ball P2), 
liamor, on behalf of his son, negotiates a general marriage 
alliance, vv.k 9; the circumcision of all males is stipulated and 
accepted os the condition, vv. 20-24*^ and all the sous of 
Jacob wreak their vengeance with wholesale slaughter vv. 

27-29 (of. the later narratives of the conquest of Oanaan). Per¬ 
haps the vengeance was ascribed to all Israel because of the 
later feeling about mixed marriages, cf. Nu 259-9 817-11 (P), Ear 
91210 . If this narrative belongs to E, an editor of the school 
of P (vv.i9'»- 82b. 241 has Worked over the whole after the com¬ 
bination of J ana £. See especially on this oh. Kuenen, ThT 
xiv. 267—Oesammelte Abhandlungen vi.; Wellhausen, Com- 
position 812-810; Oomill, 1591,1-16. 
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Israel.’ The verses express, in the language of 
vigorous denunciation, the popular verdict, upon 
the oilending tribes. It must have taken shape 
not long after the deed was done ; and as tlie inci¬ 
dent of Gn 34 belongs most probably to the early 
days of the conquest of Canaan, this will agree 
very well with the date generally accepted for the 
Blessing of Jacob, the period of the Judges, Samuel, 
and David. Neither Simeon nor Levi is mentioned 
in the Song of Deborah, Jg 6 . 

Levi and the Priesthood ,— The next important 
evidence for the early history of Levi is furnished 
by Jg 17 and 18, a most ancient document. Here, 
for the first time, the Levite is a priest. The follow¬ 
ing facts are to be gleaned from these chapters. 

( 1 ) The Levite comes from Judah, the headquarters 
of the tribe, Jg 17^*‘'. Both in these chs. and in 
19'* the Levites are connected with Judah ; two 
of them come from Bethlehem 17’^*®.* We can 
detect traces of this connexion in the names of 
some Levitical families, such as Libni, Hebroni, 
^^orUi.t 

( 2 ) But if the Levites had found a home in 
Judah, their dispersion had already begun; the 
pressure of circumstances was driving them to seek 
a maintenance where they could find one, Jg 17®* ®. 

(3) At this period any one might become a priest. 

Micah could consecrate one of his sons to tJie priest¬ 
hood, 17®. But if a Levite could be found, he was 
much preferred, as being specially qualified for the 
office, Jg 18^®. The Levite ministered in 

any private or local sanctuary where his services 
were paid for, Jg 17410 . 1 a jjjg special skill 

lay in consulting and interpreting the sacred oracle 
(18®*-)» and in conducting the ritual of the ephod, 
teraphim, and graven or molten image (17® 18^®* 

90. 80^^ 

(4) Two points about the family of the Levite 
(or Levites) in this story call for special notice. 
In 17 ^ it is said that ‘ the young man ’ was * of the 
family of Judah ’; in 18®® that the Levite Jonathan 
was a grandson of Moses. The former of these 
statements raises a difficulty ; how could a Levite 
be described as belonging to the family of Judah? 
It has been suggested (Wellhausen, Moore) that 
‘ Levite ’ here denotes the office, not the race ; the 
point of importance in early times being not the 
pedigree but the art of the priest. If this could 
be established, the difliculty is disposed of. But 
it is hard to believe that at this early period, 
which cannot be far removed from the date to 
which Gn .34 and 49®''^ belong, the Levites as a tribe 
had disappeared, and that their name had been 
given to a priestly caste which was open to the 
member of any tribe who might care to enter it 
(see Wellhausen, Pro^c^.® 146; Hommel, APrP268). 
No satisfactory explanation has been given of the 
words ‘of the family of Judah* as they stand. 
They seem to be omitted by LXX B, and are treated 
by Kuenen and Kautzsch {Heil. Schr.) as a gloss ; 
but a scribe would hardly invent such a statement 
about a Levite. Budde, Pichter 116, suggests 
(after Studer) that the words have been altered 
out of respect for Moses,:?: and that the original 
reading was ‘ of the family of Levi,* or ‘ of the 
family of Moses.* For want of any better explana¬ 
tion, this correction may be provisionally accepted. 
At the close of the story (18®®) it is stated that 

* Two narratives are interwoven in ch. 17. According to one 
there is a young Levite residing in Micah’a neighbourhood, 

whom Micah treats as a son, consecrates and makes his priest 
(w.T.Ub. Hft). The other narrative tells how a Levite (i 6 >*Kn) 
from Bethlehem comes, in the course of his wanderings, to 
Micah’s house, and is hired by him as bis priest (vv. 8 -io». lab. IS). 

t Wellhausen, Isr. u. JUd. Oeachichte^ 191 n. Korah (Korab) 
seems to have been originally a clan of Judah, 1 Oh 248. 

t The same motive, to avoid connecting the priest of Dan 
with Moses, instigated the Jewish correction of Moses into 
Manassoh in I 88 O. Perhaps this is the reason why LXX B omits 
the words here. 


Micah’s Levite, who had been kidnapped by the 
Danites, became the founder of a line of priests 
who ministered at the chief sanctuary of Dan 
until the exile of the ten tribes in 722, or of the 
N. tribes in 734 (2 K 15®®). Jonathan’s priesthood 
was therefore hereditary,* and, what is more, his 
descent is traced back through Gershom to Moses. 
It is probable that we have here a clue to the 
obscure problem. How did the Levi of Gn 34 and 
49 become the Levi of the sanctuary ? Most likely 
the answer is. Through the influence and position 
of Moses. Moses was the founder of Israel’s 
religion, the chief minister of the sanctuary; and 
Moses was a Levite. His own clan supported and 
followed him (Ex 32®®’®® E). The sacred loro of 
the priesthood, the traditions of public worship, 
the usages of the oracle, were preserved in his 
family and handed down to his descendants. Thus 
we find the Mosaic families of Gershom and of the 
Mushites (probably from Mosheh, Moses) mentioned 
in the genealogies of P, Nu 3^’*- ®^* ®® 26®’**, 1 Ch 6 '* ^’* ^®. 
The priesthood, however, was not confined to the 
family or tribe of Moses; but the prestige of his 
name, the importance of his position in the history 
of the national relijjion, induced those priests, wdio 
did not necessarily belong to his race, to call them¬ 
selves Levites, and to justify the title by some kind 
of genealogical fiction, or by the common Semitic 
practice of regarding membership of a guild or 
order as equivalent to sonship.f In this way 
there grew up a priestly tribe or Levi which looked 
upon Moses as the founder of their order and the 
ancestor of their race.^ The formation of such a 
tribe was rendered all the easier because there had 
existed an ancient tribe of Levi, which, although 
it was broken up in the early days of the occupa¬ 
tion of Canaan, nevertheless produced one famous 
son who became the ancestor of a new Levi with a 
changed character. When the change began it is 
impossible to say; it must have o<^me about by 
<legree 8 . Those who maintain that the Levite of 
the early period of the Judges (Jg 17. 18) could 
belong to ‘the family of Judah* and at the same 
time claim to be a grandson of Moses (18®®), do not 
appear to allow sufficient time for the official sense 
of Levite and the artificial connexion with Moses 
to have established themselves. 

A difierent account of what may be called the 
conversion of Levi from the barbarous tribe to the 
priestly caste is given by van Hooiiacker in his 
work, La Sacerdoce L^vitiqne^ 1899, 304-311. His 
view may be mentioned as representative of those 
which difler from the account given above. He 
takes Gn 34 as referring to an incident of the 
first immiCTation of the Hebrew clans into Canaan. 
Gn 49 is also assigned to a pre-Mosaic date, chiclly 
on the ground that it is unlikely that the tribe to 
which Moses belonged would be spoken of in the 
terras of vv.®’’ so soon after his death, if the Bless¬ 
ing of Jacob be assigned to the period of the 
Judges. In the early days of the settlement in 
Canaan after the Exodus, the tribe of Levi pos¬ 
sessed not only the prestige of its connexion with 
Moses, but the prerogatives of the priesthood 
whicli it owed to him. Not much later, in the 
period of the Judges, we find Levites popularly 
regarded as priests: the interval is not long 
enough for the change in the character of the 

* Similar establishments of hereditary priests are mentioned 
at Shiloh (Eli) and at Nob (^Ahimelech), 1 8 isw. 21. The priest¬ 
hood of Shiloh was traced bock to the family of Moses (1 S 287, 
thougrh this is a post-Dt. passage) through Phinehas, son of 
Kieazar, son of Aaron (Nu 26^8?, IS 280 , jos 2488 E). Well- 
hausen regards Eleazar aa 3 =Eliezer. son of Moses (Ex 184), and 
so makes the priesthood of Shiloh directly Mosaic, Proleg.i 144. 

t In the oldest documents the descent is traced back to Moses 
rather than to Aaron. Moses, not Aaron, is the chief minister 
of the sanctuary in Ex 83711 £. The designation of Levites as 
' sons of Aaron' belongs to P. 

I See Bensiiiger, Heb, Arohdol, 416 ff. 
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tribe to have taken place. Accordingly, van 
Hoonacker believes that the ‘ conversion * of Levi 
occurred during the sojourn of Israel in E^pt, 
and supposes that Levi developed not oidy a 
capacity for assimilating the culture and civiliza¬ 
tion of Egypt,* but a special zeal for the national 
religion. In this way tlie Levites naturally rallied 
round Moses in his great religious enterprise, and 
because of their superior culture became recognized 
as the spiritual organ of the community. Against 
the view of van Hoonacker it may be said that 
the evidence is no more in favour of the conver¬ 
sion of Levi having taken place in Egypt than 
in the period which followed the struggle for 
Canaan; while the historical and geographical 
conditions implied in the Blessing of Jacob are 
not those of the pre-Mosaic but the post-Mosaic age. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article 
to deal with the later developments and organiza¬ 
tion of the priestly tribe of Levi, which will be fully 
treated of m art. Priests and Levites. Besides 
Jg 17 and 18,19 and 20 , the only other places in pre- 
exilic historical books where Levites are mentioned 
are 1 S 6 **, 2 S 16^, 1 K 8 ^ 12 ^^ and all of these ap¬ 
pear to be secondary or Deuteronomic.t One other 
important passage, however, requires mention, to 
complete the early account of Levi, Dt 33*"^^ The 
Blessing of Moses ‘ breathes the bright and happy 
spirit of the earlier narratives of the Kings,’ and 
may be dated shortly after the separation under 
Jeroboam I. By this time, then, wo find that 
Levi has become thoroughly established as the 
priestly tribe, enjoying the priestly rights of 
administering the divine oracle and instruction 
(torah), and offering incense and sacrifice ; though 
it appears that the exclusive priesthood of the 
Levites was not without its opponents even at 
tliis period (Dt 33^^). The Blessing describes the 
character of the ideal Levite by an allusion to 
past history when the fidelity and disinterestedness 
of the tribe wore conspicuously proved. Though 
Levi is not mentioned in connexion with the 
events of Massah and Meribah (Exl7^‘'^, Nu 20^®"^®), 
yet it is possible that another version of these 
incidents was current in which the tribe was in 
some way tested by Jehovah.:!: The other past 
event alluded to is that in Ex 32'^’^, when the 
Levites distinguished themselves by remarkable 
disinterestedness. The reference to this occasion 
is, however, disputed ; for the verbs in Dt 33 ®**"® 
may be translated as presents and not as pasts, 
and the statement may bo merely a general one. 
Nevertheless, the allusion to Ex 32 may be implied 
at the same time. 

The principal authorities have been cited above. 
Besides these may be mentioned Graf, Geschichte 
des Stammes Levi in Merx, Archiv. 1867, i. 68 - 
106, 208-236; Edu. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thumSy 1884, i. 377 ff.; Fr. v. Hunimelauer, S.J., 
Das vomwsaische Fricsterthum in Israel, 1899. 

G. A. Cooke. 

LEVIATHAN (jo.'lV li'ioydthdn). —The description 
of leviathan (Job 41) clearly points to the crocodile 
(LXX dpdKwv), Again, the mention of leviathan 
(LXX dpdKovres, Ps 74*^) is in the middle of an 
allusion to the miracles connected with the Exodus 
of the Israelites. Leviathan here is to be under¬ 
stood^ as the crocodile, the emblem of * Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, the great dragon {tanntm) that 
lieth in the midst of his rivers’ (Ezk 29*). ‘The 
le inhabiting the wilderness’ (Ps, l.c.) are the 
beasts of the desert, to which Pharaoh’s host 

• Van Hoonacker notices the EL' 3 'ptian proper names ainonir 
Levitical families, Phinehas, PuUel (Ex 6^»), Moses; and the 
unique expression about the ancestors of Eli’s family, 1 S 2’'^ 

‘ when they were in Egypt, servants (LXX) to the house of 
Pharaoh.* 

t Nowack, Heft. Archdol. ii. 91 n. 

i Driver, Deuteivnomy 400. 


became a prey (comp. ‘ people,* ‘ folk,’ Pr 30^* *•). 
On the other nand, leviathan of the sea (Ps 104“, 
LXX SpdKuv) cannot be the crocodile. It is nrobably 
the whale. Whales are not rare in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which is doubtless the ‘sea great and wide’ 
(v.“). Parts of skeletons of two rorquals are pre¬ 
served in the Museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirftt. One was thrown on shore near 
Tyre, and the other at Beirfit itself. In Job 3* 
‘leviathan’ of RV and AVm (AV ‘their mourn¬ 
ing’) is taken by most modern commentators to 
refer to the dragon, which in popular mythology 
was believed to darken or eclipse the sun and 
moon by ‘ thro\ving its folds round them or swallow¬ 
ing them up. Enchanters were supposed to have 
power to set this dragon in motion ’ (Davidson, 
Job, n. 20). The same mythological allusion 
underlies Job 26^* (see Dillmann’s note) and Is 27^ 
(see Cheyne, ad loc, ). G. E. POST. 

LEYIRATE LAW.-See Marriage. 

LEVIS (A Aevls, B -els), 1 Es 9^*. — Wrongly 
taken sis a proper name in this book; in Ezr 10 ** 
‘ Shabbethai the Levite ’ stands in place of ‘ Levis 
and Sabbateus.* 

LEVITES.— See Levi and Priests and Levites. 

LEVITICUS (called by the Jews, from its open¬ 
ing word, K'jpq; other names found in the Mislma 
are (‘Law of Priests’), 's (‘Book of 

Priests’), npp (‘Book of Offerings’), cf. 

Menach. iii. 4; Megilla, iii. 6 ; Siphi'a, etc.; LXX 
A€v{e)LTiK6v (cf. Philo, AeviTiK^ ^LfiXos); Vulg. Leviti¬ 
cus). —Leviticus is the third part of the sixfold 
work now generally known as the Hexateuch. 
It belongs in its entirety to the Priestly school 
of Avriters (P). For the explanation and proof of 
this statement see art. Hexateuch. 

As the Avhole book can be ascribed to a single 
‘document,’ it might seem that the literary prob¬ 
lem Avas a simpler one than in the case of Genesis 
and Exodus. In fact, however, the questions that 
demand solution are, though in large measure 
different from, yet no less complex than, those of 
the earlier books. The geologist Avho has settled 
to what ‘ formation ’ the rocks of a district belong, 
has yet to investigate the composition and relative 
order of the perhaps dislocated and contorted strata 
which are comprised under the same general title. 
In the art. on Exodus (§ IV.) we have already 
seen hoAV documents after being separated from 
others may be again resolved into distinct com¬ 
ponents. The extent to which this process is 
carried out below may seem unAvarranted, for, 
though many of the points are fully treated in 
Avell-known Avorks like Kuenen’s Hex. and Driver’s 
LOT, it has not been usual to press the analysis 
so far. It is, however, believed that the main 
lines are firmly laid on grounds that have proved 
generally convincing, even though details may be 
regarded as unsettled. 

Literary Structure.— The 27 chapters fall 
readily apart into four divisions which are suc¬ 
cessively discussed, i.e. ( 1 ) the Law of Sacrifice, 
1-7 ; (2) the Consecration of the Priesthood, 8-10; 
(3) the Law of Clean and Unclean, Avith a^endix 
on the Day of Atonement, 11-16; (4) the Law of 
Holiness, Avith appendix, 17-27. 

{N.B .—For explanation of abbreviations and 
signs see Exodus). 

§ 1. 1-7: The Law of Sacrifice. 

A, Analytical Summary. 

denotes material consisting of priestly teaching or torah, 
codified before Ps, and subsequently incorporated. 

P* marks sections written after Ps. 
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4* in any column shows supplements of the same school and 
period. 

t Many similar titles or introductory clauses, added by the 
compiler, are left to the student to notice. 


p* 

P« 



1-C7 

A Manual for Worsiiutbrs. 


11-9* 

Rp Title.! 

I2b^9 


Burnt.offbrino of the herd. 

10-18 


. . . . of the flock. 

+ 14-17 


. . . . of fowls. 

21-8 


Mbal-offeaino of flne flour. 

4- 4-18 


. . . . baked, etc. 

-*.14-17 


. of firstfruita. 

31*8 


Pbacb-offerimq of the herd. 

8-11 


. . . . of the flock: sheep. 

18.16 


.goats. 

17 


. . . . eating fat or blood forbidden. 


41.12 

SiN-OFFBitiNO for anointed priest. 


13^21 

. . . for whole congregation. 


22-26 

. . . for a ruler. 


27-81 

4. 82-86 

. . . for any person (a goatX 

.(a lamb). 

61-6 

4- 7 -10 


SiN-oFFERiNO for any person (lamb or goat). 
.(fowls for poor). 

4. 11-18 


.(meal for poorer). 

4. 14-18 


QuiLT-OFFBiUNa for trespass in holy things. 

17-10 


. . . . for unknown sins. 

-{-61-7 


. . . . for trespass against a 



neighbour. 


68-738 

A Manual for Priustb. 


68-9* 

Rp Title. 

6»b-18 


Ritual of Burnt-offkrino. 

1418 


. . Mkal-offerino. 

4- 19-23 


.of the priest. 


G24-28b 

Rp Title. 

26b29 

630 

Ritual of Sin-opfbrino. 

Supplement to above. 

717 

78 

, Ritual of Guilt-offriuno. 

Priest to have skin of the burnt-offering. 

4.9 

710 

Priest to have ineal-offering. 

Sons of Aaron to have all meal-offerings. 

11-21 

4- 22-27 
4. 28 84 

1 

Ritual of PKACB-OFFERlNa. 

Eating fat or blood forbidden. 

Wave breast and heave thigh for priests. 

87f. 

738f. 

! Anointing portion of priests. 

Colophon. 


B. Critical Notes, 

With regard to this division there are two ques¬ 
tions to answer. (1) Does it form part of the 
great Priestly writing (P») which contains Ex 25- 
29? (2) If not, what is its relation to it? Is it, 
like Ex 35-40, later, or is it in the main earlier ? 
i^et the facts decide. The process of exhibitin<j 
them will bring out other points requiring special 
attention in these chapters. 

a. The directions in Ex 29 for Aaron’s conse¬ 
cration ordered burnt-, sin-, and peace-offerings. 
Now the ritual there prescribed precisely accords 
with the requirements of Lv 1-7, which are there¬ 
fore already assumed in a passage which precedes. 

b. After Ex 35-40 (or the shorter account of the 
erection of the Tabernacle which it has replaced) 
we expect to hear of the fulfilment of the other 
command, in Ex 29, to consecrate Aaron. But 
Lv 1-7 comes in before Lv 8 , the account of the 
consecration. It appears, that is, as an inter¬ 
ruption. 

c. At the same time, Lv 1-7 is linked with 
by a practical identity of sacrificial terminology. 

d. (Jertain elements, however, which are often 
mentioned and constantly presupposed in P» and 
P*, are either absent from these cnapters, or appear 
in clauses which can be readily removed as inter¬ 
polations, or find place in passages otherwise 
marked as exceptional. Such are tlie presupposi¬ 
tions that the people are living in a campf that 
their sanctuary is the Tent of Meeting, and that 
the only priests are Aaron and his sons. 

For instance, the Tent o/ Meeting is unmentioned from BO to 
2*0; in I* its occurrence is plainly an interpolation, for it 
Interrupt* the connexion (for the acceptance of the victim 


depends, according to 221029, on the absence of blemish). 
Again, in 1-3 the priest occurs 11 times, and Aaron's suns the 
priests (or an equivalent phrase) 11 times. The fatits, that 
each paragraph reverts to the singular, that sing, verbs follow 
plural subjects lOf* lif- etc., that LXX twice, and Sam. once, 
correct to pi., all go to prove that the priest was the ori^ydnal 
term, and that the peculiar phrase Aaron's sons the pnests, 
16 .8.11 2* 32 , is an adaptation of the simple tenn the priest by 
preflxing Aaroii's sons and altering sing, to pi. Contrast the 
uniform formula of Ps Aaron and his sons. 

e. Moreover, the conspectus A, given above, on 
the face of it suggests that 1-7 is not itself 
homogeneous. It falls apart into two codes, each 
of winch treats the whole round of offerings, but 
without reference to the other, and with a different 
aim and plan. Again, the two code.s 1 - 6 ^ and 
6®-7“ have been themselves subject to revision and 
enlargement. The nucleus of 1 - 0 ’^ is 1-3, a little 
code wliich perhaps never dealt with sin- and 
guilt-offerings. In any case 5-6’ are distinct in 
form, and much more so 4 (P‘). 

A few instances of the clues which have been followed may 
bo given as illustrations of method. 24-16 is marked as sup¬ 
plementary, for (1) it repeats and (2) it uses thou and ye 
instead of as as in the rest of 1-3.—4 distinguishes the altar 
of sweet incense from the altar of bumt-offenng (see art. 
Exonus, IV.), and elaborates ceremonial; it is therefore given 
to P* (perhaps better to P*'). In Ex 29 P« and Lv 8 P« even 
at the consecration of Aaron the blood of the sin-offering was 
not as here (46f-, cf. brought into the holy place.—5i-« is 
older than 4, because of the variety of cases in view, and the 
absence of ritual direction. It has features that connect it 
with Pk.—614-16 and 61-7 are not by author of 6l-6, for the guilt¬ 
offering, which in 6 fg confused with the sin-offering, is here 
clearly assigned to cases of damage done to the interests of 
Jahweh or a neighbour.—617-is interrupts the connexion, and 
completes 1-6, not 14 16. In 1-6 atonement is provided for 
unconscious offences after discovery; but what if calamity 
vaguely convicts of unknown guilt? Here is the remedy. 

The remaining section 6®-7 has also been edited 
afresh with several additions. The original work 
is easily separated by following tlie clues given by 
the introductory formula This is the law of , 
and by the list of subjects given in the colophon 
7®’, which concludes this little ‘Priests’ Manual.’ 

Both the order of subjects (see A above), and 
the framework in which they are set, support the 
view that this section is not based on 1 - 6 ’, nor 
by the same author as 1-3. 

f. Except in 4, where the indications point to 
a later date than P», there are no clear signs that 
any of the sections in 1-7, The Law of Sacui- 
FICE, formed part of P* or were subsequent in 
date. On the contrary, when a few i.solated 
phrases have been removed, there is an unbroken 
appearance of independence and priority. (In tlie 
Oxf. Analyt. ed. of the Hex. the text is printed 
so as to tring this out clearly). And, as this 
conclusion agrees with the preceding indications, 
it is regarded as establishea that these chapters 
belong to an earlier series of priestly teachings 
{torotfi), and may he designated P^ 

§ 2. S-10: The ConBecration of the Priesthood. 


A. Analytical Summary. 


P» 

P* 

P» 

pal 




g In th« 
niftin 

glOb- 
11. 30 

Consecration of Aaron and his 
sons. 




j-Aaron’s sons, etc., anointed. 

lOlOf. 

12-16r 

91 -W 

101-6 

108f. 

106f. 

1016*20 

The octave of the consecration. 
Death of Nadah and Abihu. 
Prohibition of mourning to Aaron 
and surviving sons. 

Priests on duty not to drink wine. 
Priestly duty as to clean and unclean 
Priests’ dues. 

Blame for not eating sin-offering. 


B, Critical Notes. 

As Ex 35-40 is generally supposed to have taken 
the place of an earlier and briefer account of the 
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fulfilment of Ex 25-28, so Lv 8 is held to be an 
expansion of an original short narrative of the 
consecration of tlie priesthood as ordered in Ex 20. 
In view of its laborious reproduction of Ex 29, and 
a few modifications introduced, it would be rash to 
assign it to the original draft of P*. 

The anointing of the tent the altar, etc. Aaron's 

sons with iiis and their garments, is irreconoilahle with 
tile absence of such injunction in Ex 29" ®, and marks these 
verses os glosses, like Ex 28^1 and part of 29®1 (and of the 
anoiiUing oil). LXX puts Lv 8^0*^ after n. 

In 9^ the main thread of the Priestly Law and 
History Hook P* is resumed from Ex 29, the 
original brief account of the making and erection 
of tile sanctuary and consecration of the priesthood 
having probably been displaced by fuller narratives 
in Ex 35-40 and Lv 8, as suggested above. Note 
that only one altar is mentioned, and that the 
blood of the sin-offering is not brought into the 
Holy I Mace. That 9 is earlier than 4 is seen from 

and than 8 from 

IQOf- is lato P*, for in ^ anointing is extended to Aaron's sons 
(seo above).—is itself a fragment, and to it is loosely 
Attached. The latter betrays aflluity with ph, cf. (’f. 

also Dt 24» 381®.—Except the introductory clause, 
this par. recalls Pi. In particular, notice the peculiar expression 
a hoLu place i® (|( a clean place i-»), which occurs also in 
7^' It is defined in i* ejehegide the tUtar\ whereas the clause 
in the court of the lent of 'meeting is probably a gloss in 0i‘i- 
(In 10^7 it is altered into the vlace of the sanctuarj^).—In 
a late supplement, fault is found for contravention of 
further Kuen. IJex. § 0 n. 21). 


§ 3. 11-16 : The Law of Clean and Unclean. 

With Appendix on the Day of Atonement. 

A. Analytical Summary, 


pt 

-j-p. 

(1) (2) 


111-8 Clkan and Unclean Food : land 

animals. 

119 -ia Food that is aiio.mination ; w'ater 

animals. 

121® .birds. 

2®28 .winged 

creeping 

things. 

1124 28 Unclean to touch ; land animals. 

2® 81 .... creeping things on 

earth. 

•f . , . , . things unclean by 

contact. 

-f .... dead clean beasts. 

1 18 ir. Food that is aiio.mination ; creeping 

things on earth. 

43 44» Conclusion of (2). 

ll44*-4« Conclusion of (l), 

Colophon to (1) and (2). 

121 7 Purifleation after childbirth. 

-f 8 .... case of poverty, 

l.'ii 28 Lepkost : detection and discrimina¬ 

tion, on the skin. 

2J1-44 .on the head. 

.rule for lepers. 

-1-47-5® . in a garment (with colophon). 

14l-8» IjErROMY CLKANHED BY Bl’KCIAL KITES. 

148 b 20 Erpi'osy cleansod byregular sacriflees 

-f2>-33 .... case of poverty. 

-[-83 53 . . . . case of a house. 

1454 57f. Colophon to 131 45, expanded. 

151 83 Skcuetions and means of cleansing. 


pg V P*' 


10 Day of Atonement. 

1 G 2 28 irSolcmn atonement by Aaron for 

the people. 

101 . 8 . 8 . \ 

11 .14. 17 b L Special atonement for Aaron, 

etc. ) 

1020 31 Day of atonement mode annual. 

This to be repeated by each high 
priest. 


Pk 

P« 

p8' 


1684b 


1634« 

Annual day of atonement. 
Statement as to accomplishment 
by Aaron. 


JB. Critical Notes. 

Like 1 - 3 . 5 - 6 ^ the chapters 11-15 betray 

that they are Biibstantially earlier than 1 *^, though 
subsoqiiently united in tlieir present form with the 
main Eriestly code. In the case of 11 on food and 
contact, and 13 f. on leprosy, it is possible to dis¬ 
cover several layers of legal material. 

11 : On eatinq and touching animals. —The reasons 
for the analysis given above lie mainly on the sur¬ 
face. A section on land animals which are 
clean or unclean is followed by which are 
in subject a sequel, dealing with water animals, 
birds, and winged creeping things, but which no 
longer discriminate animals as unclean (cf. Dt 
143 - 20 )^ but as an ahoinination not as 

Dt 14*). These verses, again, are continued in 
on creeping things upon the earth which are an 
abomination \ wdiile 43 - 44 *^ wdiich uses the same 
word as a verb, forms the obvious conclusion of 
the series. Into this series has been thrust, 
dealing with the dillerent subject of uncleanness 
throng contact. It is doubtful whether tliis last 
passage is included in the colophon 

Dt compared with 11. Tliough interpreters differ, the 
facts, when taken all together, favour the priority of Dt over 
Lv. (1) The clean animals’ names, given Dt 144f., are omitted 
in Lv as covered by general law in ; while names of birds, 
©to., are retained of necessity. f2) The cases of camel, hare, 
and coney are expanded in Lv 114 C. (s) Lvll» i2 is an expansion 
ofDti4®^ ^ 4 ) The new term afyomDia/ien is used in Lv. (6) In 
its present form at least Lv 11 in ’■^4-40 covers the question of 
contact, which Dt would hardly have omitted luwi it been con¬ 
tained in the ordinance quoted. (6) Dt omits mention of creeps 
inn thingt upmx the earthy Lv 114U. (7) The exceptions in 

ll 2 if. are wanting in Dt. (8) The prohibition which is absolute 
in Dt 1421 * is relaxed in Lv 113® ; c f. 171®. 

It is hard to say why the abomination series of verses should 
begin where it does, seeing that the terminology in Dt is uniform 
over the whole range of cases. Perhaps the compiler had before 
him two variants of the onlinance quoted in Dt, and found one 
fuller than the other in dealing with the later cases. The 
signs of reduplication in confinn this conjecture, by re¬ 
vealing the presence of a * join' of the two legal threads. 

1124.40. This section is distinct from 123 , for (1) it deals 
mainly with touching (eating 40» only), while deals mainly 
with eating (touching 8 and perhaps H); C“) enumer¬ 

ates only the unclean^ and mentions only two classes in¬ 
stead of five; (3) it prescribes means of cleansing* (4) it is 
doubtful if it is included in the colophon. Put ‘-4-40 [g hardly 
to be reckoned homogeneous. 3'2*38 ig probably secondary on 
its own account, for the transition is very abrupt from cases of 
animals that make persons unclean to cases of thinp that any 
of those animals may make unclean. Put if 391. originally 
belonged to ’-4 40, then 32-38 jg clearly an addition. 3®f-, how¬ 
ever, looks more like a completion of 2-8, perhaps misplaced by 
intrusion of the abomination passages. 24 31, on the other 
hand, at no point presupposes * but is complete in Itself. 

12 : On purification after childbirth.—Thvfi short 
chapter, whose chief interest lies in the fulfilment 
of its conditions at the presentation of Christ in 
the temple, seems in to refer to and depend 
upon 15, and presents the same features. 

The only trace of the caynp form of legislation characteristic 
of Pk is found in 8^. v.8 is marked as a supplement; for (1) it 
’comes after the colophon and (2) elsewhere (57 1421 , cf. 114) 
the provision for coses of poverty is seen to be a later addition. 

13 f.; On leprosy. —The laws in this section pre¬ 
sent a very conijilex problem to the student. Dt 
24® gives no details such as are found about clean 
and unclean in 14®*-'^, but refers for the procedure 
in a case of leprosy to the torah of the priests, 
presumably oral. The extreme elaboration of 
treatment detailed in 13 f. may perhaps indicate 
that the usage was not committed to writing till 
a late period ; but, apart from introductory phrases 
and an occasional gloss, there are no signs of the 
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influence of in the sections assigned to P‘. But 
these relatively older portions are not homogeneous. 
For while 13 is entirely occupied with the detection 
and discrimination of leprosy and the regulation 
of the leper’s life, and 14 provides for the cleansing 
of the recovered leper, each is independent of and 
distinct from the other. Each, too, contains earlier 
and later elements, which may be readily separated 
as in the analysis above. 

The colophon will furnish a good starting-point in 

Indicating the nature of the argument. Originally, it probably 
consisted only of orb.- this is the law of hprosyt in accord¬ 
ance with the usage elsewhere (fifteen times this is the law of. .. 
in PO, and came after 13“*®, for even in its expanded form there 
is no reference to cleansing^ and has its own colophon. 

Then the reference was made more explicit: this is the law for 
(unique phrase) all manner of plague of leyrosy^ and for a scall 
M (referring to 132 28 and 29-44)^ to teach when it is unclean and 
when it is clean The addition of IS**?-®®, though it has its 
own colophon, produced the clause and for the leprosy of a I 
garment Wa, and similarly there followed (for the Ileb. con¬ 
struction is different) and for an house to refer to 148^-58, 
which was kindred to 13^7-09; while 6®, which clearly was a gloss 
to make pointed allusion to 182-2 h^ providing for a rising and 
for a scab and for a bright spot, has been inserted wrongly, 
instead of before and for a scall. 

In 13® etc. the priest, after examining a man with a favourable 
result, shall pronounce him clean . . . and he shall wash his 
clothes and be clean. Put in 14, the plagu-e he healed, many 
ceremonies must be performed before the priest shall pronounce 
him clean 7, and then ho has not only to wash his clothes, but 
to shave off all his hair, and bathe himself before he shall be 
clean Yet both the archaic colouring and the alternate 
vagueness and precision of the ritual directions in 142-® proclaim | 
that this passage is comparatively early. Was the author of 
l.S ignorant of this ceremonial, or did he think it superstitious 
or unintelligible ?—149-20 geeius to v,e a description of an inde¬ 
pendent form of cleansing after the pattern of the latest sacri¬ 
ficial law (perhaps introduced to supersede the old form, or 
because it was becoming obsolete), which the compiler has 
combined with 142 - 8 * by the link For originally a second 
shaving 9a could hardly have been required. Moreover, 
although the present arrangement is meant to suggest that the 
first cleansing only admitted to the camp, there is no higher 

f rrade of sanctity conferred in 20, only he shall be clean as 
lefore. The clause which leads up to this view contradicts 
29.•—1421-32 i8 a supplement, as it has a separate colophon (of. 
12®).—1433-®2 is a fresh supplement independent of 13*17 69, for it 
combines the mode of cleansing in 142 S and 9 - 20 ^ and has other 
marks of later origin. 

15: On secretions. —This cliapter by its tedious 
repetitions sugj^^ests a later date than most of 
But only twice does a clause recall P‘', i.e. in 
and 29 unto the door of the tent of meeting, and 
this is a frequent gloss. The sacrilicial ritual 
enjoined does not go beyond the prescriptions of 
5, and is omitted in the case of normal secretions. 
The case of 12 is similar. 

In 153i»wo catch an echo of Ph; and 3ih mvm: when they 
defde my dwelling that is in the midst of them), which most 
naturally refers to the gracious inhabitation of the land by its 
Divine Lord, recalls a time when the visible structure bad not 
been elevated to the place it occupies in Pe, monopolizing the 
term dwelling. 

16 (Appendix): On the Day of Atonement.—Thi.s 
is not the place to di.scu.ss the historical origins of 
the great J ewish fast. See art. Atonement (Day 
OF). It must suffice to support briefly the analysis 
given above, which takes a middle course between 
the conservative view that 16 is an early homo¬ 
geneous whole, and the radical view that no part 
of it is even as early as P*. (1) It is possible to 

disentangle a main thread of ordinance providing 
for the cleansing of the holy place, and the tent o/ 
meeting, and the altar, and for a solemn atone¬ 
ment for the sins of the people. This bears the 
marks of P^. (2) From this there falls apart a 

series of verses (see above) providing for a special 
atonement for Aaron and nis sons, which is con¬ 
nected in ^ with the death of Nadq-b and Abihu, 
but which does not fit in with the context. (3) 
orders the ceremonial to be repeated by each 
subsequent high priest. (4) 29-81 and ^ make it an 
snnual fast day. 

(1) The main thread is given to P*, because it contains 
nothing Inconsistent with the ritual in Ex 29 or Lv 9, and be- 
c^se the altar 12 . is. ao. 2 ft lu 08 if only one were known, 
while the use of a censer in i 2 f. seems to exclude the presence 


of an altar of incense. (2) The atonement for Aaron, being 
omitted in the summaries in and 20 , can hardly be original, 
and the awkwardness of 8 and 9 lustifics their excision as supple- 
tnonts. The sevenfold sprinkling and the heigiitcnirig of the 
high priest’s dignity are both peculiar to P*. (3) The absence 
of any Aaron phrases, the substitution of holy sanctuary 88 for 
holy place l®^> and of the priests 83 for himself and his house 
11 .17b, and the generality of the terms, confirm the view that 83f. 
is a later addition. (4) Again, if 29 - 81 .84* were original, mention 
would not be made only of one element, the atonement for the 
children of Israel, while the cleansing of the holy place, the 
tent of meeting, and the altar, is passed over, would fit 
better before 81 . 

§ 4. 17-27 : The Law of Holiness. 

With Appendix on Vows, etc. 

A. Analytical S^immary. 


ph 

(1) 

(2) 

171-7r 

178f. 

10 10 

181-20 ) 

22 30j' 
d-21 
19137 


2024»> 2« 
-f27 

211-9 

201-8 
+ 9 
10-24* 

10-1 ft 
10-24 


221-0 


10-18 

17-20 


222® 3.3 

2221-2.') 

239 - 11 .12^ 

13.'14 
15-lttft.l8b- 
19*' 19b-20 

} 

232 a 


2339 43r 


2415-22 


261-7 

8-18 

mainly 


19-22 


24-27.28r 


253ft-40». 

43 


44-48r 


47-49. 59. 
ftftb 

1 


23»'2*. 

234-8 


2821 

2323-25 

12333-8«.44| 

241-4 
ft 9 


2329 8 


2326-82 


2410-14.23 


2.^8b. 9b. 
10b. 11*. 
12*. 18 


26*8 


2629-81 

..1-82-84 


2540b.42 


Rule of Sacriftcu. 

A i>arallel ordinance. 
Prohibition to eat blood, 
or dead carcase. 

On Sex Relations. 

On Molech-worship. 
Various Laws, on justice, 
equity, kindness, pure 
worship, etc. 

On Molech-worship. 

On reverence for parents. 
On 8 kx Uelationb. 

On Clean and Unclean. 
Against witchcraft. 

On the Priesthood : sanc¬ 
tity of priests. 

. . the high priest. 

. . . disqualifying 

blemishes. 

. . . rules of clean 

and unclean. 

. . their food holy. 

On Sacrifices without 
blemish: burnt-offering. 

. . . peace-offerings. 

. . . when they are 

acceptable. 

A sacred Calendar: in¬ 
troduction. 

. The Sabbath. 

, Passover and un- 

leav. bread. 

, The wave sheaf. 

. The Feast of 

Weck.s. 

. Feast of Weeks. 

. On gleani^. 

. Feast of Tnim- 

pets. 

. Day of Atone¬ 

ment. 

. Feast of Booths, 

and conclusion. 
. Feast of Bootlis. 

Oil for, and lighting of, 

the lamps. 

Regulations for the Shew- 
bread. 

Stoning of a BLAsriiBMBR. 
Stoning for blasphemy; 

lex talionis, etc. etc. 

The Sabbatical Year. 

The year of liberty in 60th 
year. 

I The year of Jubili. 

The sabbatical year (con¬ 
tinued). 

Land inalienable. 
Provision for Ebde¥PTTON 
OF Land. 

Rule as to house property. 
Houses of Lovites inalien¬ 
able. 

Usury, and hired service. 

Termination of service. 
Bond servants foreigners 
only. 

Service with strangers, 
with redemption. 
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Pg 

P» 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 






2')5®-82. 

Ilcclcmption of Ileb. slave. 

261 f- 

8-15 

46 



271*26 

4 . 26-99 

80.33' 

84 

C'ommands as to worship. 
Concluding Exhortation. 
CoLoruoN to the Law of 
Holiness. 

On Vows: persona, cattle, 
houses, fields. 

Firstlings and devoted 
things excepted. 
Appendix on tithes. 
Colophon to Leviticus. 


B, Critical Notes. 

For a general account of the Law of Holiness, 
and of the criteria which distinguish it from the 
rest of P, see art. Hexatkuch. Careful lists of 
peculiar words and phrases are given in Driver, 
JjOT; Holzinger, Einl. in d. Hex.; and Oxf. Anal. 
Hex. Here we have to do only with the actual 
use of the criteria in the analysis, and with the 
internal structure of itself. Any general re¬ 
marks under the latter head will be found under 
§ 8 . It will he enough to point out in advance 
that traces of more tlian one series of parallel 
laws will be found in the present code. 

17i-7r . The place of sacrifice. —As it stands, this 
passage requires that no animal shall be slaugh¬ 
tered except as a sacrifice, and at the door of the 
tent of meeting. In any case this conflicts with Dt 
12, which allows slaughtering at home. But the 
clauses referring to tne camp and the {door of the) 
tent of meeting can be excised without loss, as in 
many other cases where they ill suit the context. 
When they are removed, the injunction remains 
that all slauglitering is to take place at the altar 
of J'\ which is only reasonable, on the one hand, 
if many altars are allowable, as is recognized in 
E’s Covenant Book, Gn 20 ^, and in the pre- 
Deuteronomio narratives; or, on the other hand, 
if a small company of exiles are gathered round 
the restored temple in Jerusalem after the Exile. 
The latter alternative is upheld by Baentsch, 
Addis, etc. The former is maintained by Kittel, 
Baudissin, W. R. Smith, and Driver.—17®*’ is to 
the same effect, only including strangers .—In 
1710 -M work of the later editor may be sus¬ 
pected, but cannot be pointed out with precision. 

18®*^®: On sex relations. —This section has a close 
parallel in 20 ^®*®', but it is not agreed how the two 
are connected. The latter passage is composed of 
various elements, not all on the same subject. Its 
ordinances are in the form of Cases, or Judgments^ 
the man that . . . ^ ox if a man ...» whereas in 
18 we have the older type of Words^ Thou shall 
not. . . . Only in 20 are penalties stated. Prob¬ 
ably we have in 18, nearly intact, the series which, 
in an altered form, with Judgments instead of 
WordSf and with penalties attached, underlies 
2 oio-«, where it is combined with other quoted 
laws. 

19: Miscellaneous. —The contents of this chapter 
are clearly selected from various sources, many of 
them early, as is shown by the numerous parallels 
with the most ancient codes (for refs, see Oxf. 
Anal. Hex.). They illustrate both the diversity 
of form in which ordinances were cast, and the 
fondness of Hebrew jurists for sets of 6 or 10 , An 
outline of the 14 sections will show this. 

hM 6 oommandmenti of the type, ye shall (not) . . .— 
#•8 is a cultuS'Section like 21-22 below.—has 6 words 
about gleaning.—has 4 commandments and 1 word, 5 in 
all, about honesty and reverence.—has 6 words, not quite 
uniform, on klnaness.—has 6 words, preceded by a com- 


mnndment, on Justice.—has 6 words on kindness, clinched 
by the grand positive word. Thou shall love thy neighhowr 
as thysetj.—^^ has a general commandment, and 8 words on 
mixtures, the last altered.—*® is a Judgment on seduction, 
with a supplement by P* —23-"® is an ordinance on young 
fruit trees, like the law on the Sabbath year in 25*^7 •to., —96-31 
has 10 commandments against superstition and irreverence, 
the lost 2 in 3i being altered, and with supplements using 2nd 
person sing, in 27b. 99 .— 39 has 3 words on reverence.—con¬ 
tains laws of 3 types on strangers.— contains 2 command- 
merits on weights and measures, and a general conclusion. 

The next chapter, 20, is remarkable for the fact 
that 4 of its 5 sections have a parallel in P** else¬ 
where. Thus 1-® II 18®i, II 

II !!•«-« ^ II 19®^ For i®-*®* see on IS®-^®. 

21-22 : On the priesthood and sacrifices. —These 
chapters, while presenting many of the features of 
P**, have undergone more revision, it would ap¬ 
pear, than 18-20, perhaps because their subject 
was one which occupied more of the attention of 
later legislators. Difterences of form, changes 
from 3rd to 2nd pers., and the introduction of 
fresh superscriptions 11'* ^® 22^* ®®, all point to 

diversity of source. 

21®, with its thou shall, referring to Israel, may be a fragment 
from an earlier source.— 22l7-2fi appears to be made up of two 
ordinances, 18 *> 20 and 21 - 26 , with many parallels in detail. Both 
this section and 222®f* have been ascribed to PS not Pl», but 
without sufficient reason. The marks of pi* are not absent, 
and there is enough difference in the ordinances from those 
on the same subjects elsewhere ( 711 * 18 ) to suggest that an 
earlier stage is reflected here. 

23: A sacred calendar. —In this chapter there 
is prescribed a series of ‘ holy convocations,’ in 
I language largely made up of phrases character¬ 
istic of P» and 1^, with exact dates by numbered 
days and months. This is ascribed to P<^. But 
with it is combined another series of holy days, 
which does not mention * holy convocations ’ or 
use the peculiar phrases of P* and P* (except in 
isolated sentences distinguishable as interpolated), 
but bears indications 01 and is marked by a 
picturesque style. Each of these series has been 
interpolated or revised. 

232b.3 on the Sabbath can hardly be original, for 4 is clearly 
the commencement, and 4 also hardly includes ihe Sabbath 
under its terms. — ®*14 has been expanded. The original 
elements from P*» are clearly seen in iob- 11 .Here a feast of 
flrstfruits is described which is not referred jto elsewhere. 
The morreno ajfter the Sabbath, H- IW-, requires explanation 
by some context now missing. But probably it is rightly con¬ 
nected with Unleavened Bread. — 18-21 relates to Pentecost, or 
Feast of Weeks. *1 only is preserved from P«, but in par¬ 
ticulars have been incorrectly added from Nu 2827-22. Ph hod 
ye shaU present with the bread two he-lambs 0 / the first year for 
a sacrifice of peace-offerings.—^ is repeated from 19 W-.--23-26 
institutes the Feast of New Year's Day, with trumpet blasts.— 
26-32 is marked P«, because on 16 we found that the Day of 
Atonement as a yearly fast was not original in Ps. *6 ig a 
briefer title than if. 2 »r, 83f.,—33-36 contains IVs ordinance as to 
the Feast of Booths complete, and 87f. 44 his conclusion of the 
calendar. But in 3®'42 the editor has introduced from P*» a 
graphic account of the manner in which it is to be kept. The 
stress in this is on the mode of keeping the feast, os above in 
2 * 20 , and the date is left indefinite, when ye have gathered in 
the fruits of the land, being a harmonizing addition by the 
editor, in accordance with later practice. Similarly 39o, which 
uses the phraseology of Ps, and mentions an 8th day, Is foreign 
to the context, which like Dt only knows 7 days for the 
feast. 

24 ; On oil for the lamps '■®, shewhread *”•, and 
hlaspheyny ^®*^. is parallel with Ex 27®®** and 
Nu 8^’®, and it is not easy to determine the order 
of priority. On the whole, the present passage 
seems most original. Both it and ®’® are regarded 
as fragments of P*, put liere possibly to replace 
similar ordinances of P^ even as in 23 a like pro¬ 
cess has gone on. In each case the phraseology is 
purely that of P*.—^®’®® is a curious paragraph, in 
which a central core containing various 

ordinances on blasphemy ^®**, murder i7.9ib^ assault 
^®*’, killing a beast is found surrounded by a 
narrative envelope, which resembles others found 
in P», while the phraseology exports this ascrip¬ 
tion. The laws are given to P**, as they contain 
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several words and phrases characteristic of that 
code, and follow the same models. Contrast 
also and 

25; On the Sabbatical and Jubile years .— 
with institutes the Sabbatical year as a 
general fallow-year for the whole land. The par¬ 
ticulars harmonize with the feast regulations of 
P*^, and the phraseology is also that of P**. Its 
ascription to that code is therefore generally 
allowed. But it is difl’erent with regard to the 
rest of the chapter, where undoubted marks of 
Ff or P* are found side by side with wor^ and 
phrases (Baentsch notes 14 such) characteristic of 
These phenomena point to the intermixture 
of elements, but how to effect a separation is 
matter of conjecture. The Analysis above adopts 
the view that the term jubile and the clauses or 
passages in which it occurs are P“. This is 
thought probable, because—(1) Lv 26, which lays 
stress on the Sabbath years, does not allude to the 
jubile; (2) most of these clauses and verses bear 
other marks of late origin ; and (3) general con¬ 
siderations (see art. Sabbatical and Jubile 
Years) support the same conclusion. The lin¬ 
guistic evidence, however, leads to the inference 
that the main ideas of the institution of the 50th 
year as a year of release were expressed in legal 
form by the school of P^ and have survived in a 
modified shape in this chapter. 

8-18 ig full of redundancies, and when the clauses given to P* 
are removed, the remainder is almost complete as an intelligible 
whole. 88 mentioning the day of atonenmit os an annual fast 
must be late, and it is conjectured from Ezk 40^ that the 10th 
day of the 7th month was the old New Year’s Day. Thus in 
the original source the incongruity of the trumpet blasts on 
the solemn fast day is not found, but has been inserted as an 
interpretation of 14 shows in Heb. a confusion of sing, and 
plur. persons, and its last clause seems to l>e altered to lead up 
to 18, Itself modified by P», while something which introduced 
18 is now missing. That 8-18 breaks the connexion between 
7 and 18 is another proof that It has been the subject of editorial 
handling.—28 is given to !’• for linguistic reasons, cf. 80, and 
from analogy with a jubile piece. It contains, moreover, 
the final stage of principle, explicitly stated instead of merely 
implied.—24 states the rule of which 2a ig a particular case. 
Like 28 , however, it may be P*, as the plural is less common 
in Pk.—In 26-81 tiie jubile references are so embedded in the 
material that no analysis is feasible, though an earlier basis is 
possible. Oontrast ana if a man 26.29 with 35.—29-81 providing 
for city property has the air of later legal refinement.—32-84 i^ 
the latest addition of all, with its provision for Levites who 
haA’e not yet been mentioned themselves, much less their 
cities ; cf. Nu 361 - 8 .—For further particulars about this difficult 
chapter, see the art. referred to above. 

26: Concluding exhortation. —contains brief 
laws forbidding false worship and commanding 
the true.—In is found a long discourse, similar 
to those found at the end of other codes. Ex 23^®* 
E, and Dt 24 D. Already hortatory fragments 
have appeared in 19^** 20^'^ 22^^^. In 

all a common phraseology is used, identical ex¬ 
pressions frequently occur, the same stress is laid 
upon the supreme deity of J", the need for holi¬ 
ness, and the danger of contamination by the 
Canaanites. There can be no doubt that the last 
and longest marks the completion of the code 
known as the Law of Holiness. (See, further, 
below under § 8). 

27 : On vows and tithes. —deals with the 
subject of vows, and employs the fully developed 
terminology of P* and I*". It is assigned above to 
the latter, because in the year of jubile is so 
prominent an element.—contains certain sup¬ 
plemental provisions.—is an appendix on 
tithes which must be pronounced or very late 
composition. Even in Nu tithes seem to 

be, in accordance with the prescriptions of D, 
restricted to vegetable produce. 

§ 6. Authorship and Date. —As we have seen, 
the Book of Leviticus turns out to be made up of 
many pieces, so distinct from one another in style 
ajttd contents and tone tliat they can only be 
assigned with probability to many writers, none 


of whom can be identified with Moses. Though, 
however, we cannot arrive at names of authors, 
we may ajiproximately reckon up the number of 
distinct writers whose hands betray themselves in 
the striking example of well designed literary 
product, which we call the Book of Leviticus. 

a. We begin with that portion of the book 
which all will admit is the oldest, i.e. the Law 
of Holiness in 17-26. 

( 1 ) The structure of this section is analogous to 
that of two other important Hebrew codes, viz. 
E’s combined Words of the Covenant and Judg¬ 
ments in Ex 20“-23, and the Deuteronomic Code 
in Dt 12-28. In all three cases we have a collec¬ 
tion of somewhat miscellaneous enactments, intro¬ 
duced by a law as to sacrifice and the place of 
worship, and closed by a prophetic discourse. In 
Lv 26^“ there is in addition a colophon explicitly 
marking the termination of a body of Sinaitic 
legislation. 

( 2 ) The style and language prevailing in these 
chapters distinguish them from the rest of E. 
The peculiarities are best seen in 18-20 and in 26. 
But, after gaining an impression of them there, 
it is impossible to examine closely 17 or 21-22 or 
23-25 without recognizing the presence of the same 
characteristics. It is true that passages are en¬ 
countered without these signs, and others in which 
the phenomena are mixed. But these are suffi¬ 
ciently explained by supposing that the compiler 
who incorporated in P revised and supple¬ 
mented his original, as was universally the custom 
with ancient editors. It agrees with this that 
the portions which have thus received alteration 
are those which deal with ritual and the priest¬ 
hood. Considering the shortness of the whole, it 
is wonderful how many words and phrases are 
peculiar to it among the Pentateuchal documents. 
(See the lists already referred to, p. 106% § 4 
line 3). In the legislation the style ia far more 
concise and direct, and far less technical, than in 
the rest of P, while the rhetorical mould in which 
the discourse in 26 is cast has left its impress 
upon a number of shorter hortatory passages 
recurring amidst the legislation in a manner 
equally foreign to 1* as a whole. But the most 
marked eflect of style is produced by the reitera¬ 
tion of phrases expressing the leading ideas of the 
collection. 

(3) These leading ideas are few but great, and 
they dominate every chapter. i. There is a 
unique sense of the majesty and pre.sence of 
God, expressed by the constant recurrence of the 
‘ Divine I ^ in the phrases I am »7", etc. If the 
more diffusely rhetorical style of Dt is like the 
varied harmonies of organ music, in the Law of 
Holiness wo rather hear the solemn strokes of a 

eat church bell, proclaiming the dwelling of the 
ost High God amongst men, and calling them 
to worship and obey. ii. This effect is enhanced 
by the isolation of one attribute, the holiness of 
God, which carries with it as a corollary the 
holiness of His people, iii. The negative to these 
positives is suppliea by the awful peril of profana¬ 
tion from the peoples of the land, with their 
heathen orgies and abominable customs.—No 
other section of the Pent, shows the explicit com¬ 
bination of the same elements. 

(4) The nature of the contents makes for the 
same conclusion. The entire legislative material 
of the Pent, may be grouped under the following 
heads;—1. The Family, 2. Persons and Animals, 
3. Property, 4. Judgment and Rule, 5. Idolatry 
and Superstition, 6 . Glean and Unclean, 7. Sacrifice, 
8 -U. Sacred Dues, Seasons, Places, and Persons. 
The last six classes thus relate to ceremonial and 
ritual, the first five to religion and morals gener¬ 
ally in social life. Now, while £ and D are rela- 
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lively most copious on these live heads, is 
practically the only part of the largo mass of P 
which deals with these matters at all, except the 
law of jubile (certain temporary regulations in Nu 
are not reckoned). 60 per cent, of tlie ordinances 
of P^ belong to these live classes and have no 
parallel in tne rest of P, but, with one doubtful 
exception, may all be matched from E or D. Only 
40 per cent, come under heads where parallels witn 
the rest of P are numerous. 

(6) The resemblances with Ezekiel have long 
attracted attention. They are indeed so striking 
as to have led many critics to argue that the 
prophet was the author of the code. The similar 
relation between Dt and Jeremiah was indeed often 
interpreted in the same way. But if in each case 
it has been found impossible to sustain the hypo¬ 
thesis of identity of authorship, in each case also 
it has been demonstrated that a close connexion 
subsisted between the two. And if it cannot be a 
mere coincidence that Jeremiah is the first writer 
to betray indebtedness to Dt, so it is natural to 
conclude that, if P^ had been long in existence 
as a literary whole, it would not have been left to 
Ezekiel to show traces of its peculiar phrases and 
ideas. Some of the most striking of these parallels 
may now be enumerated for the examination of 
the student. 


Parallels between Lv 17-26 and Ezekiel.* 


1 . 

The Laws. 

Lv 

Kzk 

17»- 8.10 

144.7 

1710 

148 

1713 

247 

1710 

1410 4410 . 13 

18l« 2010 - 11 . 
J2.17 

2210.11 

1918 

187.11 16 

1»18 

188 8318 


33*^ 

1930 

4610 

208 

227 

211 b .8 

4428 

218 

4420 

2114 

4422 

22 « 

4431 

2218 

2226 

2518 

2820, cf. 3428 . 28 
888 . 11. 14 396 . 
20 

26Mf. 

188, cf. 13.17 221 a 

2648 

844 


'1. The Hortatory Passageit. 


Lv 

Ezk 

182b 

208. 7 . 19, of. 20 
2820 8922 28 
(not in Is or 
Jer) 

183 

207 

IbOf- 8 28 1937 

2018 - 21 , cf. f )0 

268 

1112.20 ]ft».17 
2011.18 3627 

1824. 80 20226 

207. 18 

182 .'i 28 

.non, cf. 18 

1820, cf. 27. 29 

80, cf. 0. 13. 17 94 
1813.24 

2024 Hcb. 

8610 

2028, cf, 1147 

2220 4220 810 

864. 8 

3426 *28 1417 

200 Hcb, 

360 .10 10.’>2 

2011.12 

3720. 27 437 . 0 

20J2b 

3727 3628 1120 
372.'!, Cf. 1411 
3424-80 

2618, cf. 1980 

208b. 6 8427 

etc. 

etc. 


(6) From the above (taken in connexion with 
tlie nrevious critical notes) certain inferences may 
bo drawn; i. There is a substantial unity in Lv 
17-26, but it is the unity of a school and not of an 
individual, ii. It is difficult to say whether the 
compiler of the code and author of the closing 
discourse was before or after Ezk, but on the 
whole it is more probable that lie was later, to¬ 
wards the end .of the Exile, iii. But no part of 
the legislation (occasional glosses excepted) need 
be later than Ezk. iv. The prophet appeals to 
and rests upon the collections of laws which under¬ 
lie the present text. v. In their form (cf. their 
frequent grouping in lO’s and 6’s) and in their 
substance (cf. the Anglo - Saxon Penitentials, 
framed also for a rude age) these laws may well 
be very ancient. Their antiquity is indeed better 
established than any theory of their origin. An 
attractive and plausible conjecture, however, is 
that they represent J s missing legislation. The 
sympathy of J with the priesthood is repeatedly 

» above under § 1 B and 

S 3 B to justify the inference that there was a second 


'^ese inetancea aro all taken from the forthcoming Osef 
AruU. where they will be printed In fuU in the introduo' 
Uon, whiob dealt fully with the whole question. 


school of priestly canonists (P‘), who set them¬ 
selves to reduce to writing the current religious 
praxis of the Jerusalem Temple, all of which was 
apparently accepted as Mosaic. It may l>e con¬ 
sidered doubtful whether their work had been 
carried very far, even if it was begun, before the 
destruction of the Temple rendered it necessary, 
if the whole tradition was not to be lost. 1-3 
and 6®-7 probably represent two collectors, and 
11-15 one or more. 

c. It may very well have been one of this school 
who developed its presuppositions yet further, and 
carried them out more vigorously, embodying them 
in the great book of History ana Law called of 
which but little is included in Lv. In it all takes 
place in and for the camp, and centres round the 
Tabernacle and its single altar, Aaron the one 
anointed priest forming with his sons the exclu¬ 
sive priestliood, and the sons of Levi the minister¬ 
ing tribe. The most natural date is after the 
Restoration, as no trace of this system is found 
till the arrival of Ezra. 

d. Last came a long line of scribes (P*), com¬ 
bining, revising, expanding, and siii)plementing, 
until the l^entateuch reached its present form. 

§ 6. Historical Significance of Leviticus. 

a. As thus resolved into its component parts, 
arranged in chronological order, though not all 
furnished with definite dates, the hook becomes 
a great witness to the Christian doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion. As, under the inspiration and prompting of 
the Spirit of God, the laws for conduct and worSiip 
were shaped and modified, their form largely de- 

f iendent on historical circumstances, so we who 
lave had committed to us the revelation of absolute 
truth in Christ may expect to have amongst us a 
presence of the Spirit adequate to enable us to 
apply that truth for each age till the end comes. 

b* Lv is the literary monument of the Hebrew 
priesthood. Overshadowed in the earlier history 
by kings and prophets, represented in the pages 
of written jirqjmccy by the degenerate members of 
the order, it is in Lv and Ezk that we see how 
the priests trained Israel to associate a high 
standard of morality with a stately form of 
worship, which, though freely using material 
means, was, in its essence, and still more as com¬ 
pared with contemporary forms of religion, severely 
spiritual and rich in sj^nbolical significance. 

c. The earlier collections in the one case (P**) 
carry us back to the earlier years of the monarchy, 
and in the other (P*-) preserve probably with accu¬ 
racy the procedure at the Temple during the period 
after Josiah’s reformation, ana no doubt partially 
reilect the praxis of previous centuries, for the 
continuity of custom and persistency of ritual 
where no historical revolution has taken place must 
be remembered. 

d. As a whole, Lv is the mirror of the Second 
Temple and its system. Whenever it or its several 
parts wore written, it is on all hands admitted that 
its provisions were never fully executed till the 
time of Ezra. 

§ 7. Religious Value of Leviticus. 
a. We still need, side by side with the prophetic, 
the priestly view of religion. (See § 6 b). For all 
J"was Israel’s God, but for the one His Righteous¬ 
ness, and for the other His Holiness was the 
dominant attribute. (The earlier prophetic term 
‘ Holy One of Israel ’ hardly belongs to the same 
circle of ideas as Lv.) 

b. Amid the labyrinth of connected but fre¬ 
quently conflicting ordinances the watchwords of 
the Eaw of Holiness enable us to thread the maze 
securely. There are ditlerences in the way by 
which it is sought to realize the ideal; the ideal 
is but one, the Holy God amid a Holy People in a 
Holy Land. 
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e. The Law of Sacrijice reminds us of our human 
need for something visible and outward in our 
worship, while its i>articulars happily illustrate, 
even if they do not teach, the various parts of 
Christian devotion. Sacrifices are elements in the 
visible fabric of religion by which the spiritual 
service of the Holy God was given a protective 
shell for its growth : eternal moments in the life 
energy of the worshipping spirit, visualized in 
temporary form ; signposts pointing to the Perfect 
Sacrifice ; earnests of that Sacrament which re¬ 
places sacrifice proper by commemoration and com¬ 
munion. 

d. The Law of the Consecration of the Priesthoody 
with the multitude of ordinances on the duties and 
holiness of the priests, must ever remain solemn 
reading for all those who believe themselves to 
have been made priests unto their God, and especi¬ 
ally for them on whom the great High Priest has 
laid the awful burden of ministering as His com¬ 
missioned representatives. 

e. Lastly, the Law of Clean and Unclean enforces 
one great lesson alike of the Incarnation itself and 
of the life of the Incarnate, that the body inatteis 
intensely. Health helps not happiness only, but 
holiness. Cleanliness and godliness have their 
real and close relations. The study of hygiene, 
the promotion of public health by helping to make 
or enforce good sanitary laws and bye-laws, the 
provision of baths and wash-houses or of a water 
supply, simple living, good housewifery, the stamp¬ 
ing out of infectious diseases, the treatment of the 
poor and sick,—if Lv only furnished texts for the 
commendation of these things, could we say that 
its religious value was insignificant ? 

LiTERATURK.--(Soe art. IlexATRircii). Kolisch’s Comm, is the 
host in Enjf. ; cf. also Driver and White in Polychrome BiMe 
Dirief connncnts); Kellogg in Exjm. BibU (for application); 
iJf>'xapla in Leviticum, 1031 (older views fully given); see also 
arts. PuiBHTS AND Lbvites, Sacuikigr, Type, Uncleanness. 

G. Harford-Batteusby. 

LEWD, LEWDNESS.— The Anglo-Saxon la6wed 
(or gclSwed) was the past ptcp. of la^wauy to 
enfeeble; in middle Eng. it appeared as lewedy 
which was afterwards contracted to lewd. Thus 
tlie earliest meaning is ‘ enfeebled,’ ‘ useless,’ as in 
ii. 18(1— 

‘Ohastlte with-oute oharite worth cheynid In helle ; 

Hit is os lewede as a lampe that no lyght ys ynne.’ 

Next we find the meaning of ‘ ignorant,’ which was 
the usual sense of the word down to Sliakcspeare. 
Thus Chaucer, (?) llomaunty Erag. C. 1. 6217— 

‘ Lcrcd or lewd, lord or lady ’; 

Spenser, Shepheards CalendaVy ii. 10— 

‘ Lewdly complainest thou, lacsie ladde, 

Of winters wracke for making thee sadde ’; 

and Ascham, ScholemasteVy p. 45 : ‘ This lewde and 
learned, by common experience, know to be most 
ti cwe.’ From this arose a special use of the word 
to designate the laity, who are the lewd Inasmuch 
as they are the unlearned, and so are distinguished 
from the ‘ clergy ’ or ‘ clerks,’ the learned.* Wyclif 
(1382) translates IS 2P *And answerynge the 
preest to David seith to hym, I haue not leeuyd 
loouya at hoond (1388, * Y haue not lewid, that is 
comyn, looues at hoond ’), but oonli hooli breed.’ 
Again, in the Wycliffite tr. of 1388, Ac 4'* is 
rendered, ‘And thei siyon the stidfastnesse of 
Petre and of Joon, for it was foundun that thei 
weren men unlettrid, and lewid men, and thei 
wondriden, and knowen hem that thei weren with 
Jhesu’; which in 1380 had been ‘founden that 
thei weren men with oute lettris, and idiotis’ (Gr. 

* Trench and Skeat hold that the sense of * lay ’ came first, 
and that' ignorant' developed out of it, the laity being seen to 
l>e ‘ the ignorant party.' But the other order seems proved by 
the examples we have gathered. 


= private persons, ‘laymen’; Vulg. idiotoej 
Tind. ‘ laye people ’; Cran. ‘ laye men ’; Klicm. ‘ of 
the vulgar sort 0. The two meanings of ‘ ignorant * 
and‘lay’are closely combined in Ascham, WorkSy 
(ed. 18i5), p. 206, ‘Hereby is plainly seen, how 
learning is robbed of the best wits ; first, by the 
great beating, and after, the ill choosing of scliolars 
to go to the universities: whereof cometh partly 
that lewd and spiteful proverb, sounding to the 
just hurt of learning, and shame of learned men, 
that the greatest clerks be not the wisest men ’; 
and in Sir John Davies, The Soul, st. 13— 

‘Thus these great clerks their little wisedome shew, 

While with their doctrines they at hazard play; 

Tossing their light opinions to and fro, 

To mocke the lewae, as learnd in this os they.' 

From this developed next the sense of ‘ -wicked * by 
an easily understood transition. Sir John Davies, 
Discoverie of the State of Ireland (ed. 1613), p. 181, 
says the followers of the Irish chieftains ‘ were 
borne out and countenanced in all their lewde 
and wicked actions’; North {Plutarchy ‘Cicero,* 
p. 862) has ‘This Verres had been Praetor of 
Cicilia, and had committed many lewd parts 
there’; and this is the meaning in Milton, PL iv. 
193— 

* So clomb this first grand thief into God’s fold : 

So since into his Church lowd hirelings dimb.* 

And then, finally, came the meaning of ‘lustful,’ 
the special wickedness to wliich the ignorant were 
prone, and the only meaning that has remained 
to the word. This is as old as Chaucer; cf. also 
Spenser, FQ ii. i. 10— 

‘ O would it so had chaunst, 

Tlmt you, most noble Sir, had present beene 
When that lewd ribauld, with vile lust advaunst, 

Laid first bis filthy hands on virgin cleene’; 

Milton, PL i. 490— 

* Belial came last, than whom a Spirit more lewd 
Fell not from Heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself'; 

and ComuSy 465— 

‘ But, when lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 

But most by lewd and lavish act of sin. 

Lets in defilement to the inw ard parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion.’ 

In AV lewdy lewdlyy and lewdness are found in 
both the meanings last noted, and there is no sharj) 
distinction between them. The special sense of 
‘ lustful,’ while usual in OT, does not occur in 
Apocr. or NT. 

The Heb. words are (1) zimmah, which is 
‘lewduess’ in Jg 20* (Moore, ‘abomination,’ which 
is the Genova word), Jer 13-*’, Hoa 6® (Cheyne, 
‘ outrages ’), and often in Ezk (16^* “ 22* 23**- 
48 bia. 4 u 241 *: see Davidson on 16^). This word has 
a range of meaning from the colourless ‘ plan ’ or 
‘ purpose’ (only Job 17^^) to the special sin of un¬ 
chastity. Besides the above, it is rendered in AV 
‘purpose’ (Jbb 17“), ‘thought’ (Pr 24®, so RV, 
but uHL ‘ evil device ’), ‘ wicked device ’ (Is 32'^), 
‘wickedness’ (Lv 18'^ RVm ‘enormity’), 

‘mischief* (Ps 26^* 119^**, Pr 10**, RV in last two 
‘ wickednes5s’), ‘heinous crime’ (Job 3P^); in Ezk 
16*^ the Heb. ‘way of lewdness ’ is tr^* ‘lewd way,’ 
so ‘ women of lewdness ’ in 23^ * lewd women ’; in 
Pr 21*^ Heb. ‘ in lewdness ’ is ‘ with a wicked mind,’ 
RVm ‘to atone for wickedness’; and in Ezk 22^^ 
it is ‘ lewdly.’ (2) The derivative njjii;) is once 
(Jer 11^®) rendered ‘ lewdness ’; and (3) nahh- 
hUh, in its only occurrence (Hos 2^*) is so translated, 
AVm * folly or villany,’ RVm ‘ shame.’ 

In Apocr. the adj. occurs in Ad. Est 16^ ‘ lifted up 
with the glorious words of lewd persons that were 
never good ’ (rots rQv direipayadCov Kdfxiroii wape\$6PT€fy 
RV * lifted up with the boastful words of them 
that were never good’); 16* ‘lewd disposition* 
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(KaKOTTiffrla); Sir 30^* ‘lewd behaviour* (dcrx^Mo- 
<ruyr;, RV ‘shameless behaviour’) ; and Sir 
* It is bettor to have none, than many lewd 
children *; the adv. in Wis 15® ‘ employing his 
labours lewdly ’ (/ca/f6/xox^os, RV ‘ labouring to an 
evil end’); and the siihst, in To 4^® ‘in lewdness 
is decay and great want’ ry dxpeLdTrjTi, RV ‘in 
naughtiness’). In NT the adj. occurs but once, 
Ac 17® ‘certain lewd fellows of the baser sort’ (tCju 
dyopaLiov rivds Ai'dpas irovypom, RV ‘ certain vile 
fellows of the rabble ’); and the suhst. once, Ac 
18^^ ‘ If it w'ero a matter of wron" or wicked lewd- 
ness’ {paSioupyyfia Trovypbv, RV ‘wicked villany’). 

J. Hastinos. 

LIBANUS (A/^avo?, Lihanus). —The (Greek) form 
of the (Ileb.) name Lebanon (wh. see), 1 Es 4^ 6®®, 
2 Es 15=", Jth l\ Sir 24^® 50^^ [all]. 

LIBERTINES. — In Ac 6® we read that ‘there 
arose certain of them that were of the synagogue 
called (the synagogue) of the Libertines, and of the 
Cyrenians, and of the Alexandrians, and of them 
of Cilicia and Asia, disputing with Stephen.’ In 
close relation to the question who the Libertines 
were, stands the t|ue8tion as to the number of 
synagogues here indicated. It has been held that 
only one synagogue is implied (Calvin, Wieseler; 
cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity^ 60); that there 
were two synagoj'ues—the one consisting of Liber¬ 
tines and Cyrenians and Alexandrians, the other 
of Cilicians and Asiatics (Winer, Holtzmann, 
Wendt); that each of the five parties had a separate 
synagogue (Schlirer, Hausrath). The last view is 
supported by the fact that in Jems, the synagogues 
—tliough they did not number 480, as affirmed in 
rabbinical traditions—were very numerous, and by 
the consideration that even if the inhabitants of all 
the places mentioned could have been accommodated 
in one synagogue—a supposition which the large¬ 
ness of the Jewish population in Cyrene and 
Alexandria renders very improbable—there was no 
common bond to bring together men from towns or 
districts so widely separated. 

If this view be sound, it helps to determine the 
q^uestion whether by the L. we are to understand 
tlie inhabitants of some town or the designation 
of a class. The association of the Libertines with 
the Cyrenians, etc., would naturally suggest the 
inhabitants of some town in Proconsular Africa, 
and conjectural emendations of the text (Ai^varlvuty 
(Wetstein, Blass) or rCjv Kard Kvp'bvyv) based 

on this assumption liave been made (see Blass, Fhilo- 
logy of Go,wels, 69f.). It is argued by Gerdes (‘do 
synagoga Libertinorum,’ Exercit. Acad. 1738, who 
at the same time furnishes a complete statement 
and discussion of other views) that if Luke had 
meant Libcrtini in tlie Roman sense, he would 
have used a Gr., not a Lat. word ; that Suidas men¬ 
tions a town named Libertum ; and that among 
those present at the Council of Carthage in 411 was 
Victor Episcopus Ecclcsice Catholicco Libertinensis, 
between whom and the rival Donatist bishop a 
sharp recrimination took place (Mansi, iv. 91, 92). 
But the statement of Suidas is probably derived 
from the passage in Ac; and, moreover, it is 
altogether improbable tliat the Jewish contingent 
from a town so obscure could have maintained 
a separate synagogue at Jerusalem. Moreover, 
the addition by Luke of r^s Xeyopdvyi seems 
intended to guard against the possibility of our 
misconceiving that the Libertines, like the others 
mentioned, were inhabitants of a place. 

Setting aside the fantastic conjectures that the 
Libertines were a philosophical sect, or the adher¬ 
ents of the school of one Libcrtus, and the sugges¬ 
tion of Lightfoot {Hor. Ileb. et Talm .) that they 
were Pal. Jews who had been enslaved and sub¬ 
sequently set free, we conclude that the Libertines 


were freedmen in the Roman sense of the term. 
They were mainly descendants of those Jews who 
had been taken as prisoners to Rome by Pompey 
ill B.C. 63, and there sold as slaves. We learn from 
Philo {Leg. ad Gaiumy c. 23, ii. 668 (Mang.)) that 
the majority of the Roman Jews belonged to the 
class of freedmen (cf. Tacitus, Ann. ii. 85; Suet. 
Tib. c. 36). Their enslaved condition lasted but a 
short time, and they soon became an important 
factor in the community. Whether they were 
manumitted by their masters because their value 
as slaves was greatly lessened by their tenacious 
adherence to their national customs (Hausrath), or 
because their fidelity as slaves suggested to their 
masters that as freemen they would be of still 
greater service (Berliner), or whether they were 
ransomed by their own countrymen (Griitz), we do 
not know; but the language of Philo seems to 
indicate that the first-mentioned cause was the 
most influential. The fear of the Jews expressed 
by Cicero [pro FlaccOy c. 28) is no doubt rhetorical; 
but rhetorically it would have been pointless if the 
Jews had been a feeble folk (cf. Hy. Sat. i. 4.143). 
By such of them as returned to settle in Jems, or 
were temporarily resident there, a synagogue was 
built. According to Hausrath the building of a 
separate synagogue was a necessity, as from a 
theocratic point of view they were subject to 
certain disaoilities. Among the inscriptions quoted 
by Schiirer {Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in 
Romy p. 15) is one referring to a synagogue rwv 
Auyvffryaluy; and if, as is probable, this refers to 
freedmen or slaves in the house of Au^stus, it 
seems to show that at Rome was reproauced the 
tjrpe of distinctions that existed in Jerusalem. 
Like the other Hel. Jews, the Libertines were 
keenly opposed to the new faith, and the very 
inferiority of their social and theocratic standing 
may have caused them to emphasize the distinctive¬ 
ness of their religious position (cf. Gerdes, op. cit .; 
Schiirer, op. cit.y HJr II. ii. 66 f., 276; Hausrath 
in Schenkel, BibeTLexicon ; Meyer on Ac 6®; Ex¬ 
positor, July, 1895, p. 36). John Patuick. 

LIBERTY. —The only passage in which this 
word needs verbal attention is 1 Mac 10^® ‘And 
whosoever they be that flee unto the temple at 
Jerusalem, or be within the liberties thereof, being 
indebted unto the king, or for any other matter, 
let them be at liberty, and all that they have in 
my realm.’ The ‘liberties* of the temple are its 

f >recincts, the parts within which its inmates have 
iberty of action. The Gr. is djpta, borders, bounds. 
Scrivener gives this as one of the colloquialisms 
peculiar to the Apocr., which the AV translators 
accepted with slovenliness from the Bishops’ Bible. 
It is also the tr. of Coverdale and the Geneva 
Bible. Wyclif’s word is ‘ coasts ’ = boundaries, and 
so Douay, after Vulg. fnes. J. Hastings. 

LIBERTY. —This idea forms one of the char¬ 
acteristic diflerenccs between OT and NT con¬ 
ceptions of religion. In OT the idea is almost 
entirely absent. ‘The fear of the Lord* is the 
distinctive name for religion (Ps 34^^ etc.), ‘ser¬ 
vant* is the distinctive title of the good (Ps 19“, 
He 3® etc.). God is thought of chiefly as the 
supreme, universal sovereign and ruler, Is 33“®. 
Obedience is the central virtue of religious char¬ 
acter, to which all blessings are promised, 1 S 15®®. 
To illustrate this position fully, it would be neces¬ 
sary to quote a large part of the OT. We do not 
mean that there are no indications of more in¬ 
timate relations between God and man. The freer, 
gentler side of religion is undoubtedly known. 
The law of love for God and man is promulgated. 
Many of the psalmists and prophets rise to lofty 
heights of divine joy and fellowship. But the 
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ground-tone of OT piety is reverential fear. This 
order of development in revelation was fitting and 
indeed inevitable. The OT age was the age of 
childhood in revealed religion, and children are 
trained for independence by a course of obedience 
and subjection to authority (Gal 4“‘)- ‘Tlie law 
hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ* 
(Gal 3“). The patriarchal age certainly seems 
to breathe a freer spirit than the age of the law 
proper. Still, even then religious thought and 
feeling can only have been elementary; and this 
is the impression made by the narrative. Of later 
days St. Paul uses strong, even harsh, language, 
‘weak and beggarly ruaiments* (Gal 4®). Tne 
prevailing spirit was a * spirit of bondage to fear * 
(Ro 8 '®). At the same time the emphasis laid on 
God’s work of redemption must have given rise 
to thoughts of spiritual freedom (Ex 13^^ Dt 7®, 
1 Ch 17^ etc.), and in Is 6 P this truth finds glori¬ 
ous expression. It is perhaps worth while to 
notice that, while in the political system of Israel 
there is no trace of the idea of liberty in the 
modern sense, that system is distinguished from 
the despotisms of the day by many humane regu¬ 
lations unknown elsewhere, such as those with 
regard to slaveiw (Ex 21®) and land (Lv 25^®-®®). 

Christianity Drought, first of all, freedom from 
the ceremonial restrictions and conditions of OT 
religion. The Mosaic law is described as ‘ a voke 
which neither we nor our fathers were able to 
bear* (Ac 15^®). To all attempts to continue or 
reimpose the yoke on Christian believers, St. Paul 
offered unflinching and successful resistance (Gal 
324 gQ the victory of Christian free¬ 

dom for all time. The teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews throughout supports St. Paul (9®® 10 *). 
The NT condemns beforehand all attempts to 
reduce Christianity to a mere system of ritual. 
The Lord Jesus, St. Paul, and St. John are at 
one in their insistence on spiritual religion. 

But the chief NT doctrine on this subject is 
that of inward freedom as the privilege of all 
believers. Sin brings into bondage (Jn 8 ®^, Ko 
6 *®**); but from this bondage believers are saved 
both negatively and positively. This is the pro¬ 
found meaning of redemption in the NT sense— 
deliverance from that sense of guilt and fear and 
condemnation which oppresses and fetters the soul 
(Ko 8 ®, Tit 2 *® etc.). ‘Ye were servants of sin, 
ye became servants of righteousness* (Ro 6 *^'). 
Knowledge of the truth is the means (Jn 8 ®®), 
Christ Himself the source (Jn 8 ®®, 2 Co 3*^), of this 
highest freedom. The ‘spirit of bondage* gives 
place to the ‘spirit of adoption* (Ro 8 *®, Gal 4®). 
Sin, death, the world, are conquered enemies (1 Co 


15®®®^*, Ro 8 ®^'®®, 1 Jn 6 ^). The exultant sense of 
power, of present and future triumph, enjoyed 
by the believer, is vividly expressed in passages 
liice Ro 5®* *® 6 *®‘ ®® 8 ®®. Spiritual freedom culmin¬ 
ates in the relation of children in which believers 
stand to God. In our Lord’s teaching, in St. 
Paul’s and St. John’s, this is always represented 
as the distinctive privilege of the saved, so pro¬ 
found and far-reacliing is the NT revelation of 
the divine Fatherhood in the fullest sense: ‘ your 
Father in heaven* (Mt 5"® 7**, Jn 1 *®-*®, Ro 8 *«, 
1 Jn 3**-). St. Paul expressly contrasts the state 
of the servant and the son; * Thou art no more 
a servant, but a son* (Gal 4’'). God is thoimht 
of as Father, no longer as Ruler merely. The 
most signal exercise of the liberty of children of 
God is the boldness with which believers draw 
near to God (He 4*® 10*®). Christians are invested 
with the full privileges of the priesthood (1 P 2 ®). 
Liberty is not to pass into licence (Gal 6 *®, 1 P 2*®). 
St. James speaks of a ‘ law of liberty * ( 1 ®® 2*®). 

On the thorny questions which have arisen in 
connexion with liberty and necessity, Scripture 
says nothing, but implies much. By always ap¬ 
pealing to man as responsible, by calling upon 
him to repent and believe, by holding him ac¬ 
countable lor the results of his action, it assumes 
that he is free, and in the most definite way refutes 
the doctrine of moral fatalism. Man may become 
the slave of sin, sinking into spiritual paralysis; 
but it is his own act, and recovery is always pos¬ 
sible in this life. Only so far as his action is 
voluntar;^ and his slavery self - induced, is he 
guilty. Pharaoh who hardened his heart repeat¬ 
edly, Ahab who ‘did evil above all that were 
before him,* Jeroboam ‘who made Israel to sin,* 
are terrible examples of the hardening effects of 
sin; but their ruin was their own work; they 
‘sold themselves to work evil’ (1 K 21 ®®). Other¬ 
wise, they could not have been punished by God 
as they were. Whatever speculative difficulties 
may be raised on the CTound of the divine omni¬ 
science, or the law of heredity, or the principle 
of cause and effect, they vani^ before man’s in¬ 
vincible consciousness of moral responsibility and 
the Scripture declarations of God’s rigliteousness 
and mams freedom (Gn 18®®, Ezk 33****, Jn 3*® 6 ^). 

J. S. Banks. 

LIBNAH (nja^).— 1 , The third of the 12 stations 
following Hazeroth, mentioned only in Nu 33®®* ** 
(see Exodus, IV.), unless it is the same place that 
is called in Dt 1 * Laban. Its position is not known. 

2 . A city taken by Joshua (Jos 10 ®®* ®®), and, from 
the context, situate between Makkedah and 
Lachish. The name occurs in the list of con- 
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^uered kings ( 12 ^®) between Arad and Adnllam, 
in a group of 9 cities of the SliL‘i>hc*Iah (15*-) and in 
the lists of priestly cities 1 Ch 0 ^-^ [v,®^ LXX 
and Eng.]). The MT in Ch dcHcribea it as a city 
of refuge, but the text reqjiircs emendation, and 
the renderings of AV and liV give the probable 
sense. The city revolted at the same time as 
Edom from under the hand of Judah in the time of 
Joram [Jehoram] (2 K 8 ^ 2 Ch 21 *°). It appears 
to have been a stronghold, for the king of Assyria 
attacked it in the time of Hezekiah (2 K 19®, Is ^7®). 
In the last days of the kingdom of Judah it was 
inhabited by Jewish families, for Josiah took to 
wife a daugliter of Jeremiah of Libnah (2 K 23-'’i 
24^®). Tiiis is the last biblical notice of the place, and 
no reference to it occurs in later times. It was prob¬ 
ably in the neighbourhood of Beit Jibrin, and a site 
4 miles to N.W. has been proposed, and {PEFSt, 
Jan. 1897) another, 10 miles S.E. of Tell el-Ilesy. 

The LXX renderings are very varied, Ae/ 3 vd or 
ko^pd, occurring most frequently; for ^ is substi¬ 
tuted in some places, and occurs in A. 

The first vowel is often varied, but generally no 
vowel is found between and v, and in this respect 
the renderings are distinguished from those of 
Libnah ( 1 ), which introduce cj between p and p; 
Ae^upd, with fi for /3 in B. The first syllable of 
the rendering in 2 K 8 '^ may be a duplication 
of the last syllable of the preceding word. On I 
the previous page is a list of the LXX variations. 

, A. T. Chapman. 

LIBNI Ao^€p{€)L ).—The eldest son of Gershon, 

that is to say, the eponym of a principal family 
of Gershonite Levites, Kx 6 ^^ Nu 3 ^®, I Ch 6 ^^* ^ 
[IIeb. ®]. In 1 Ch 6 '-^® [Heb. ^^], perhaps owing to 
some dislocation of the text, the name appears as 
that of the eponym of a family of Merarites. The 
patronymic Libnitea occurs in Nu 3 ®^ 26®®. 

LIBRARY.— See Writing. 

LIBYA, LIBYANS.-See Lubim. 

LICE (0J9, kinnim, oj? kinnam, aKpl<f>€i, 
Kplres, sciniphes, cinif es).— The usual meaning of 
ffKplf^Kplyk is plantdoicse. It is also used for 
various species of gnats. Some have supposed it 
to designate a species of worm. Whether it can 
be understood of the louse also is not clear. The 
tr. in the text of EV (Ex 8 ^® KVm ‘sandflies* 
or ‘ fleas,* i?. pg lQr, 3 i) , 

the authority of the Talmud ; on the fact that 
the insects alluded to sprang from the duat, not 
from the water ; that the lice were in, not on men 
and beasts, i.c. in their hair ; that the Targum, 
Syriac, and Arabic VSS tr. the word by one which 
appears to mean lice rather than gnats. Scholars 
are still divided on the subject (see Mp:dicine, 
p. 330), but the weight of evidence seems to bo in 
favour of lice as the third of the plagues of Egypt. 
Lice swarm on the persons of uncleanly people in 
the East. The better classes of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, however, were scrupulously clean; and llero- 
dotua says that the priests shaved all the hair 
from their heads and nodies every third day, lest 
they should harbour any of these unclean insects, 
and so defile the temples. Such a pest, therefore, 
would be peculiarly abhorrent to them. See, on 
the whole subject, Dillm. on Ex 8 ^«. 

_ . . G. E. Post. 

LICENCE IS simply ‘ permission * in all its occur¬ 
rences in AV, where its spelling is indiflerently 
‘licence* (1 Mac P®, 2 Mac 4 ®, Ac 21 ^ 25^®), or 
‘license* (Jth IP®, Sir 16®®), and the verb does not 
occur. RV retains ‘ licence * (spelling so always), 
except in 2 Mac 4®, AV ‘if he might have licence 
to set him up a place for exercise ’ \ih.p (rirfxwprie^ 
itA rijf i^ovalat a&roO, RV ‘ if it might be allowed 


him through the king’s authority ’); Ac 21®® AV 
‘And when he had given him licence’ {imrplxkapTot 
bk avTov, RV ‘ And when ho had given him leave ’); 
and 26^® AV ‘have licence to answer* {tSttop diro- 
Xoyfas, RV ‘have had opportunity to make his 
defence’). AV had already changed ‘licence’ of 
earlier versions into ‘ leave,as .In 19^® Tind. ‘ And 
Pylate gave him licence.’ The verb was once 
common in the same sense, as Ac 22 Rhem, 
‘Being licensed by the Tribune to speake to the 
people’; Elyot, (xovemour, ii. 294, ‘he licenced 
Plato to departe ^vithout damage.’ Milton uses 
both Bubst. and vb. in their modern meaning in 
Areonanitica (Clar. Press ed. p. 6), ‘But lest I 
should ne condemn’d of introducing licence, while 
I oppose Licencing.* J. Hastings. 

LIDEBIR (">5")^>).—Proposed in RVm of Jos 13‘^ 
as alternative rendering to of Dcbir (text). See 
Debir No. 2 and Lodebar. 

LIE, LYING, and the many other words of the 
group, describe various forms of the sin against 
truth, and serve to illustrate an important element 
of the biblical morality. 

Tho principal Heb. and Greek terms are the following:— 
L ‘lio’(4>aI and Pi.), ‘falsehood’(Jer IQi’*), ‘a lie' 
(Pa n9®>), frequently preceded by iD'n, also used adverbially 
a * falsely ’ (2 8 18iS), 

2. 3]9 (root meaning quite uncertain) * to speak falsely,’ csp. 

I in Pi. (with ^ or pointing to the person addressed); Niph. 

I * to he found or show oneself a liar’(Pr 80«), Iliph. ‘make or 
make out a liar' (Job 2425). ‘a lie’; tti’x ‘a liar’ 
(Pr 19'-^-^); cf. 3T3K Jer 1618(of failing, deceptive brook, cf. vb. in 
Is 6711). Mic 114. 

3. ‘to be lean,' ‘become emaciated’ (Ps 10D24); Pi. 
with ^ or ‘to lie to one’ (1 K ISi®, Jer 61^); Aiph. ‘to feign 
obedience ’ (Dt 33-’®). 15^05 * leanness ’ (Job 168), usually * a lie,' ‘ a 
calumny' (IIos IQi®). * deceitful ’ (Is 30®). Tho root mean¬ 
ing is uncertain, possibly that of/ailing. 

i. * 13 , only in plur. D’73 (root niD, i.e. XT3 ‘to invent’) 
‘empty or boastful talk’ (Job 11®), thence applied to utterers 
of such, 08 liars, diviners (la 44®®, Jer 60 ®“). 

6. ‘ emptiness,’ ‘ vanity ’ (Ps COH), thence applied to 

things of no substance or injurious, os the falsehood, the idol, 
the wicked or criminal act (Pr 308, pa 244 264, Job ll^i); cf. 

ny ‘a hollow, insincere witness’ (Dt 6®“) with ny ‘a 
false witness' (Ex 2016). 

6. In NT the subject is handled by the use of tho group of 
words connected with here used only in the middlo 

voice. ^tCiifOeu is used abs. (Mt 6il, 2 Co 1131 etc.): with ncc. 
of person lied to (Ac 63); with dat. (Ac .64); tU nvi (Col 3®); 

T»}f (Ja 3*4). The list includes -^tCo-ryif ‘a de¬ 
ceiver’ (Jn 844 etc.), ‘a false teacher ’ (1 Jn 222); ‘ false,’ 

‘ wicked ’ (Ac 613, 218); ‘ lying,’ ‘ a lie,' esp. of false 

religion (Jn 844, r© i25); ‘a falsehood’ (Ro 3?); 

of God * that cannot lie ’ (Tit I®); ‘ teaching falsely ’ 

(1 Ti 4®); and various compounos descriptive of enemies of the 
faith, as (Gal 24), •^tvicurig-rtkct (2 Co 111®), 

wp9(p^rvi€ (Mt 713 etc.), •il'tpdohixp’xctkpg (2 P 21), •4>*v66yptfrt( 
(Mt 2434, Mk 1322). 

1 . The biblical writers describe various tgpes of 
lying. In its most general aspect—the saying 
what we know to be false with intent to deceive 
—it is clear that it was r^robated by the common 
conscience of Israel (cf. rr 19®® 30®), and it is ex- 
pressly condemned in the ancient Law of Holiness 
(Lv 19^^* ^®). Usually, however, in the legislation, 
including the Decalogue, special cognizance is 
taken of lying of the criminal kind—consisting 
either in the perjured testimony which procures 
an unjust sentence (Dt 19*®*®^ cf. Ex 20^®), or in 
the false statement which is tho instrument of 
fraudulent dealing (Lv 6^®^*). In the prophetical 
writings lying is conceived, not merely as a prin¬ 
cipal kind, but almost as the soul, of wickedness, 
and so sometimes appears as the symbol of all 
moral evil (Hos 12^, ci. Is 6®). At a later period 
‘ lie ’ is a favourite description of the message of 
the false prophets (Jer 27^®), and of the utterances 
of soothsayers (Is 44^®), and the same idea is often 
expressed m the designation of idols and idolatry. 
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In NT, in which the duty of truthfulness is 
strongly insisted on in contrast to Oriental deceit¬ 
fulness, it is suggested that there are three lies 
par excellence —heathen religion (Ro I®®), the claim 
of the false apostle (Rev 2'^, and the denial ‘ that 

Jesus is the Cnrist^ (1 Jn 2“). 

2, The heinousness of lying appears in various 

articulars—that it is utterly inconsistent with the 

oliness which is of the essence of the divine 

nature, and gives a law to the people (Lv 19^^), and 
more particularly with the commandments of a 
God wno Himselr is absolutely true (Ps 89®®); and 
also that it has anti-social effects of a ruinous and 
far-reaching kind (Prophets, passim ; cf. Pr 26®®). 
In NT its sinfulness is further emphasized by 
tracing it to the example and inspiration of Satan 
(Jn 8^ Ac 6®), or to the old man which is put off 
in conversion (Col 3®). 

3. The penalties of lying are set forth in an 
ascending scale. Various saws in Pr point to the 
heritage of contempt which is the portion of the 
habitual liar. The judicial punishment of the 
false witness is the recoil upon himself of the evil 
‘he had thought to do unto his brother* (Dt 19^®). 
In the history of Gehazi (2 K 6), and of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5), the aggravated lie is punished 
by a special judgment of appalling severity. In 
Ps 24^ lying IS numbered with the sins which dis¬ 
qualify from the worship of, and so exclude from 
communion with, God. And as a consistent de¬ 
velopment of this stem jud^ent wo find it in 
the NT as one of the list of sins by which the 
essence of character is tested, and wliich, become 
habitual, entail the forfeiture of eternal salvation 
(Rev 21®7 22^®). 

Two problems arising out of the subject may be 
briefly referred to. The first is connected with 
the passages which seem to represent God as using 
deceitful means—esp. 1 K 22®®, where He is said to 
have lured Ahab to destruction by ‘nutting a lying 
spirit in the mouth of the prophets, ^and in a lesser 
degree 1 S 16®, where He instructs Samuel to con¬ 
ceal his real purpose from Saul by offering a 
sacrifice. As regards the first of these cases it 
may, however, be fairly held, as is indeed required 
by the general tenor of OT religion, that the sense 
is satisfied by regarding God, not as the author of 
sin, but as overruling wickedness to the working 
out of His righteous purposes. ‘ All that is meant 
is that, in carrying out God’s decree of condemna¬ 
tion, he (the lying spirit) becomes a means of 
leading the king on to his doom through the fawn¬ 
ing guile of these false prophets’ (W. S. Bruce, 
Ethics of OT, p. 269). It should bo added that the 
difficulty of tnis class of passages is less keenly 
felt when the mechanical theory of inspiration is 
abandoned.* 

A second problem concerns the attitude of the 
Bible in its moral teaching towards the casuistical 
controversy over the lie of exigency. In other 
words: when we have said of a s^tement that it is 
wittingly false, or intended to deceive, is it thereby 
condemned as having the character of guilt? or 
does it lose this character if it can be shown that 
the false statement was required in self-defence, or 
by the law of love ? Of suen lies we have examples 
in the lives of Abraham (Gn 20®) and of David 
(IS 21'®), although obviously it does not follow, 
any more than in the case of the graver failings of 
OT saints, that they are recorded for example and 
guidance. On the wnole, the rigorous doctrine must 

* Under the some category reference may be made to the 
(Jn 7 a 10 .14) where our Lord said, ‘ I go not up to thia 
lewt ; then ‘went he also up, not openly.’ But, with the 
rowing of BL (oux . . . cliirti), or even without it, if the sentence 
18 continued xatpet tiirx inrX^axTau), the aifflculty almost 
PP®*>r** Wnat is quite certain Is that the author of the 
3 Uo*pel cannot have thought that any unveraoity was 
finplied. Set Meyer, <n too. 
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be judged more in harmony with the spirit of the 
biblical morality, the common scriptural ground 
being that it is ours to obey the commands of the 
mor^ law, and that God may be trusted for tlie 
consequences. I'or a full discussion of the lie of 
exigency in the light of Christian principles, see 
Martensen’s Christian Ethics (Eng. tr. *), vol. ii. 
p. 216 ff., also Newman Smyth’s Christian Ethics, 
p. 392 ff. W. P. Paterson. 

LIE. —The verb to lie was formerly used in the 
sense of pass the night, lodge, sleep. We find an 
example of this in Is 14'® ‘ All the kings of the 
nations, even all of them, lie in glory, every one 
in his own house’ ('3;p;^; RV ‘sleep,’ as Gen. 
Bible): cf. Jos 2'AVm ‘and lay there,’ for text 
‘ and lodged there ’ So North, Plutarch, 

‘Demetrius,’ p. 895, ‘For they ordained that the 
place behind the Temple of Minerva called Par¬ 
thenon (as who would say, the temple of the 
Virgin) should be prepared for his house to lye in ’; 
and Bunyan, PP (Clar. Press ed. p. 240), ‘Then 
they called for the Master of the House, and he 
came to them. So they asked if they might lie 
there that night?’ On which Venables remarks, 
‘Tq lie continued in familiar use till the end of the 
last century for to stop the night at a place. This 
is the hinge of Walton’s witty translation of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s definition of an ambassador—“an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country.” ’ 

The following phrases should bo noticed; 1. Lie 
along. See Along. 2. Lie on or Lie upon. This 
phrase occurs in the figurative sense of ‘ oppress,’ 
‘ annoy,’ as Dt 29®® ‘ all the curses that are written 
in this book shall lie upon him’ ("la Driver 

remarks that is ‘to lie down as an animal’ 
[Gn 49®], and thinks the metaphor forced, preferring 
the Sept. KoWriOiiffovraL, ‘ shall cleave to him ’); 
Jg 14'^ * and it came to pass on the seventh day 
that he told her, because she lay sore upon him ’ 
(injr),rv??» EV ‘she pressed him sore,* Moore ‘she 
besieged him ’; the same verb is tr** in 16'® * she 
pressed him,’ AV and RV); Ps 88^ ‘ Thy wrath 
lieth hard upon me’ (nppp Driver ‘presseth 
upon me’); Sir 6®' ‘She will lie upon him os a 
mighty stone of trial’ {l(Txvp6s (orTai, i-rr* aurf, RV 
‘shall she rest upon him’); Ac 27®® ‘no small 
tempest lay on us ^ {xet/xuvos , . . 4TriK€i/xiyov ): RV 
accepts this very literal and old-fashioned tr. here, 
as well as in 1 Co 9'® ‘ lie upon ’ for the same verb, 
but elsewhere MKei/xai is tr*' ‘ press upon * (Lk 5'), 
‘ be instant ’ (23®®), ‘ impose on ’ (He 9'®); but where 
the meaning is literal, ‘lie upon’ (Jn 11®® AV, but 
RV ‘lie against,* with m. ‘upon’) or ‘lie on’ (21®) 
is of course used. Tindale (Expos, p. 100) says, 
‘ Covetousness made the Pharisees to lie on Christ, 
to persecute Him, and falsely to accuse Him ’; and 
again (p. 119), ‘ Thou wouldest not that men should 
do thee wrong and oppress thee; thou wouldest 
not that men should do thee shame and rebuke, 
lie on thee, kill thee,* where the editor of the 
Parker Soc. ed. explains ‘ on is used for of or 
against* apparently taking ‘lie* to mean ‘tell 
lies.* In J^ 19®® the phrase has a somewhat milder 
but very similar meaning, ‘let all thy wants lie 
upon me * (the Heb. is simply ‘ bo all thy wants 
upon me’). In Nu 21'® the meaning is ‘touch.’ 
‘ And at the stream of the brooks that goeth down 
to the dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the border 
of Moab* RV as AVm ‘leaneth upon*). 

3« Lie = project, Neh 328 . 26.27 of t}jQ tower 
which projected from the king’s palace (RV 
‘standeth out’). The phrase appears not to he 
English, but a literal rendering by Coverdale (who 
in v.®^ has ‘ lieth outwarde ’) of the Heb. LXX 
d Vulg. quee prominebat. 

The old past ptep. lien occurs in Gn 26'% Ps 68'% 
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Jer 3^, and RV retains (except in Ps where a 
did'erent tr. dispenses with it), but Anier. IIV 
changes to Main.* Cf. Job 3^* Cov. ‘Then shulde 
I now have lyen still, I shulde have slepte, and 
bene at rest *; Puller, Holy Warre, p. 137, ‘ And 
it was good plowing up of that ground which had 
long lien fallow.* J. Hastings. 

LIEUTENANT, RV Satrap, Ezr Est 3'^ 8® 
9* ; also JDn 3®- where AV ‘ Prince.*—The 

Heb. dlmshdarp&nhn) represents the Pers. 

kJishatrapdvan of the realm), a title 

found on Persian inscriptions, e.g, that of Behistun 
(cf. Lagarde, Ges. Abh. 68, 14; Spiegel, Altpers. 
Keilinsch, 215). In Gr. the word became ^^arpdirris 
or aaTpdirrjs; in the LXX we find a considerable 
variety of rendering, dLoiKrjrai Ezr, oIkov6p.ol 1 Es S®’, 
ffTpaTrjyolf dpxovres tCju (rarpoLrrCjv Est, <raTpdTrai l)n, 
iiwaToi Dn (Theod.); in yulg. satrapea, principes. 
The satrap was the governor of a whole province 
(cf. I)n 6^ [but see Bevan, ad loc.], Herod, iii. 89), 
and he held the position of a vassal king. Ilis 
power, however, was checked by the presence of a 
royal scribe, whose duty it was to report to the ‘great 
king* on the administration of the province. Also, 
the troops were for the moat part uncler the command 
of an independent general. Under the satraps 
were the ‘pe^iahs,* or governors of smaller districts. 
In Ezr 8®® the term satrap seems to be used some¬ 
what loosely, or the historian has unduly extended 
the scope of Ezra’s commission; the only satrap 
whom it would really concern was the ruler of the 
district west of the Euphrates, ‘ the governor 
beyond the river’ (Ezr 6®). H. A. WHITE. 

LIFE AND DEATH.— 

1 . The Terms. 

ii. Examination of the Biblical Teaching. 

A . Old Test, teaching : (1) the early narratives of On; 
(2) the Pentateuch; (8) the Prophets; (4) the 
Poetical books ; (6) the WIidom literature. 

D, Apocryphal and Apocalyptic teaching. 

C. New Te«t. teaching: (1) the Synoptics; (2) the 
Johan nine writings, (a) the Gospel, (b) the First 
Enistle, (c) the Apocalypse; (3) the Pauline Epistles; 
(4) the rest of the New Testament. 

ill. Conclusions to be drawn from the Scriptural use of the 
tenns. 

(a) Doctrinal. 

(b) Ethical. 

i. The Terms.—( 1) In the OT the regular word 
for ‘ to live * is n'n from the older root mn (so 
Phccn.; Aram. «'n) with the same signification, and 
similar forms occur in Arab., Syr., and allied 
tongvies. It occurs in the sense of ‘ having life,* 
e.g. Ex 33®® ‘ man shall not see me and live *; Gn 6* 
etc. ‘ Adam lived an hundred and thirty years *; of 
* continuing in life * when death threatens, e.g. 
Gn 20"^ ‘he shall pray for thee, and thou shalt 
live *; or specially or the soul as source of life, as in 
Gn 12^® ‘that my soul may live because of thee.* 
It is also used with preps. = ‘to live upon ox by,* 
as Gn 27^® ‘ by thy sword shalt thou live,* Dt 8® 
‘ nian doth not live by bread only, V/at by every¬ 
thing that proceed eth out of tlie mouth of the Lord 
doth man live.* So the life of man is spoken of as 
consisting in obedience to the divine statutes (as 
in Ezk 20^^ etc. ‘ if a man do, he shall live in (by) 
them *). To live is used absolutely in the sense of 
‘ to prosner,* as in I S 10®^ ‘ Let the king live * (RVm). 
It also has the signification of returning to life 
from sickness, weariness, or death, as 2 K 8® * shall 
I recover of this sickness? * Jg 15^® ‘ his spirit came 
again, and he revived *; Is 26'® ‘ Thy dead shall 
live* In its causative forms it signifies ‘to give 
life,* ‘to preserve alive,* ‘to quicken,* ‘to restore,* 
as Job 33* ‘the breath of the Almighty giveth me 
life *; Ezk 13'* ‘ will ye save souls alive ? * Is 38'* 
‘ make me to live *; 2 K 8' etc. ‘ whose son he had 
restored to life.’ 


The adjective 'rj ‘living* is used of God as the 
source of all life, as J os 3'® * the living God is 
among you *; and most commonly in the formula 
of the oath ‘ as the Lord liveth,* e.g. Ru 3'®. It is 
the ordinary word for ‘ living * of men or animals. 

The wora for ‘life* most generally is a plur^ 
emphatic form (D’*n) from the same root. This is 
used to denote not only physical life, but also 
welfare or happiness, as Px 16'® ‘ in the light of the 
king’s countenance is life *; Dt 30®® ‘ to love the 
Lord thy God ... for he is thy life and the length 
of thy days ’; Ps 30* ‘ in his favour is life.* Once 
(in late Hebrew) it is used of eternal life, viz. 
Dn 12® ‘many shall awake, some to everlasting 
life* (dJ^^p '‘O). It bears also the signification oi 
means of life, sustenance, as in Pr 27®^ ‘ mainten¬ 
ance for thy maidens,* though the general word in 
this latter sense is n;n 9 . There is also the form 
n;0, which denotes ‘a living being,* ‘an animal,* 
and more particularly ‘ wild animals,* but it is used 
occasionally in later poetical writings in the sense of 
‘life,* os Ps 143® ‘he hath smitten my life down to 
the ground *; Job 33'® ‘ ho keepetli back his life 
from perishing.* 

It 18 noteworthy that the Hebrew name for 
‘ Eve * (njD) is traced in Gn 3®® to this root, though 
it has been otherwise interpreted (see Eve). 

A very important word is lit. ‘breath,* sig¬ 
nifying the soul as the principle of life. We find 
it 111 its literal sense in such passages as Job 41'* 
[Eng.®'] ‘ his breath kindleth coals,* and Is 3®®. 
As life, its seat was supposed to bo in the blood, cf. 
Lv 17" ‘ For the life oi the llesh is in the blood.* 
It is a general term for life in many senses, as 
1 K 2®* ‘ at the peril of his life *; l*r lU* one’s life 
‘ hungers.* A special combination is n;n ‘ living 
creatures,* as in Gn 1®^ etc.; so it is used by synec¬ 
doche for a ‘ man,* as Lv 6' etc. ‘ if any man sin *; 
Gii 46'* ‘even sixteen souls, i.e. persons’ (cf. corre¬ 
sponding Eng. usage), and even for the emphatic 
personal pronoun, as Is 46® ‘ themselves are gone 
into captivity*; Ps 11' ‘why say ye to me?* 
Curiously it is sometimes = ‘ a dead body,’ cf. Nu 5®. 

‘theheart* is occasionally used seePs 

102^ Jer 4'*. See, further, art. Soul. 

Jn the LXX the usual equivalent of □’*0 is 
though once (Pr 31'®) /Sios is used, and the latter 
frequently has the signification of the period or 
course of life in the NT, e.g. Lk 8'^ ‘ pleasures of 
this life * ; as also of resources, as Mk 12^' ‘ even all 
her living.* The special NT ideas covered by 
are discussed below. For and also 3^, is the 
equivalent; and this word also plays an important 
art in the language of the NT, as also aoes its 
erived adj. yj/vx^Kb^. 

(2) The most ordinary Hebrew verb signifying 
‘ to die * is n^D, and this is used in the most general 
sense of man, beast, and even of trees and land. 
Cf. Job 14* ‘the stock thereof die in the ground,* 
and Gn 47'® * wherefore should we die, both we and 
our land?* From this is derived the word njp 
‘ death,* sometimes personified, as in Ps 49'* * Death 
.shall be their shepherd*; cf. Is 38'*. It is used 
as=the abode of the dead, as in Ps 9'* ‘ the gates of 
death,* and Pr 7®^ ‘ the chambers of death* (though 
these might be understood in the former sense as a 
person). There is the derived form only 

found in the phrase *'n-|2, as ]*s 79" ‘the sons of 
death * = ‘ those that are appointed to death * (EV). 
(For Sheol and Abaddon, see arts, on these words, 
and also Eschatology of the OT in vol. i. p. 740). 
For death in the fecial aspect of a destructive 
plague on men, as Ex 6* ‘ lest he fall upon us with 
pe.stilence,* or on cattle Ex 9®, there is the word 
(LXX Odvaroi). 

The most general word in the LXX as equivalent 
to the Hebrew terms above noted is dduaros. In 
the NT it is used in the same signification, and is 
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also found personified, as in 1 Co 16“ ‘ O death, 1 
where is thy victory ? ’ llev * I have the keys of 
death and of Haaes/ It is frequently used of 
spiritual death, either during earthly life, as in 
Ro 7** ‘ Did then that which is good become death 
unto me?’ 1 Jn 3^^ * He that loveth not abideth in 
death,’ or in the world to come, as specially ‘ the 
second death* (6 Be&repos Odvaros), as Rev 2^^ ‘he 
shall not be hurt of the second death.’ 

For ^87]s see art. Hades, sub voc., and also 
Eschatology of the NT in vol. i. p. 752. 

ii. Examination of the Biblical Teaching on 
THESE Ideas.—'A. Old Testament Teachino.— 

(1) /n the Early Narratives of Genesis .—At the 
very opening of Scripture, in both accounts of the 
Creation, we find definite teaching on life and death. 
God created every living creature. Gn P® ‘And 
God said, Lot the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life.’ Again we 
read in Gn 1“ of ‘ every beast of the earth, and 
every fowl of the air, and everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life.’ The second 
account is more definite in its teaching as to the 
creation of man; thus Gn 2'^ describes how ‘ the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; 
and man became a living soul.’ Next we read of 
the ‘ tree of life,’ which is common to the traditions 
of other Semitic peoples, and of the punishment 
attached to the eating of the ‘ tree of the know¬ 
ledge of good and evil’; Gn 2^^ ‘in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.^ The 
literal and metaphorical senses of the word ‘die’ 
constitute the force and subtlety of the serpent’s 
temptation in Gn 3^ * Ye shall not surely die.^ To 
prevent man gaining the gift of immortality he 
IS driven out of the garden, and the tree of life 
guarded, Gn 3^*^^. 

(2) hi the Pentateuch. —The ordinary word for 

‘life’ is (LXX as in Gn 9^ ‘but flesh 

with the life thereof, which is the blood 

thereof, shall ye not eat.’ This recurs repeatedly 
throughout the whole of the legal writings, and the 
narrative that is coloured by the priestly tradition 
(see, e.cj.^ Lv 17^^ 24^®, Dt 12'“®). Life is used in the 
familiar absolute sense in Dt 30^®^’ ‘ See, I have set 
before you this day life and good, and death and 
evil ’ (cf. Sir 16'^). 

(3) In the Prophets. — The main prophetic teach¬ 

ing on this subject is found in Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
In a poetical (probably late) passage of the former 
we read. Is 25® ‘ He hath swallowed up death for 
ever ’ (cf. 2 Ti P®), and in Is 26^* ‘ Thy dead shall 
live, thy dead bodies shall arise . . . and the earth 
shall cast forth the dead (lit. the Rephaim, i.e. 
shades).’ In another poetic passage, the psalm of 
Hezekiah, recorded in Is there is much 

important material, but it is probably late, and 
should be classed with the teaming of the poetic 
books (see below). The passage speaks of ‘the 
gates of Sheol’ (v.^®). Death is presented as the 
end of all communion with God and men, ‘ I shall 
not see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the 
living: I shall behold man no more with the in¬ 
habitants of the world ’ (v.^^). But God speaks to 
him, and he cries, ‘ O Lord, by these things men 
live, and wholly therein is the life of my spirit.’ 
And again, ‘ Sheol cannot praise thee, death can¬ 
not celebrate thee; they that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for thy truth. The living, the living 
he shall praise thee as I do this day’ (vv.^®* ^*). 

In the teaching of Ezekiel there is frequent 
reference to life in the pregnant sense of enjoying 
God’s favour, and the accompanying earthly pro¬ 
sperity that is its sign. Thus Ezk 33^®*®®, the 
teaching of which is summarized in vv.'®*^* as 
follows: ‘When the righteous tumeth from his 
righteousness, and oommitteth iniquity, he shall 


even die therein. But if the wicked turn from his 
>vicke^ess and do that which is lawful and right, 
he shall live thereby’ (cf. 3^®'®® 20“). In the 

prophetic portion of the Bk. of Daniel there is one 
reference, though probably of very late date, to 
‘ eternal life ’ in 12^ ‘ many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever¬ 
lasting life.’ 

(4) In the Poetical Books. —References are much 
more numerous in the Psalms and in Job. Thus 
in various passages of the Bk. of Job we have 
presented the popular conception of the existence 
of the dead, e.g. 3*^"^®, where the ‘ wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest,’ where ‘ the 
prisoners are at ease together, and the servant is 
free from his master ’; or 10*^’“, where that world 
is described as being ‘of the shadow of death, 
mthout any order, and where the light is as dark¬ 
ness ’; yet the writer rises to the vision of something 
much higher and brighter, os in 14^®'^®, where he 
asks, ‘ If a man die, shall he live again ? All the 
days of my appointed time would I wait till my 
release should come.’ Cf. 33^ ‘He hath redeemed 
my soul from going into the pit, and my life shall 
behold the light.’ His ‘blood’ is used for his 
wrongful death (see legal idea of identity of the 
blood and the life, below) in 16'® ‘ O eartn, cover 
not thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting- 
place ’ (cf. Gn 4'®, Ezk 24’'* ®, Is 26®'). As to the 
great passage 19®®"®^, and in what sense it denotes 
personal immortality, see A. B. Davidson’s com¬ 
mentary on Job, in loco^ and Appendix. 

In the Psalms we read of * the path of life ’ in an 
ethical and spiritual sense as the way of obedience 
to God (cf. Ps 16"); of God as the ‘ fountain of 
life,’ Ps 36® (cf. Jer 2'®); Ps 30* ‘in his favour’; 
Ps 21‘ ‘ he asked life of thee, and thou gavest it 
him ’; Ps 27® ‘ the Lord is the strength of my life ’; 
Ps 34'® ‘What man is he that desiroth life, and 
loveth many days, that he may see good ? ’ 42* * the 
God of my life ’; 66® ‘ God . . . which holdeth our 
soul in life.’ 

Death has all the gloom and disappointment it 
had in Job, e.g. Ps 6* ‘ In death there is no remem¬ 
brance of thee: in Sheol who shall give thee 
thanks ? ’ In 49'* death is personified. 

(6) In the Wisdom Literature. —(a) In the Bk. 
of Proverbs the same jjoetic figures of life fre¬ 
quently occur, e.g. ‘ the paths of life,’ 2'® 5* ; ‘ tree 
of life,^3'® 11“ 13'®; ‘well or fountain of life,’ 10" 
13'* 14®’. In the absolute sense the word occurs, 
e.g. 3®® ‘ so shall they be life unto thy soul ’; 8“ 
‘ whoso findeth mo findeth life.’ Contrast the 
use of ‘ death ’ in 8“ ‘ all they that hate me love 
death.’ 

By a figure ‘light and darkness* are used for 
‘ life and death ’ in Ec 11’* ®. 

B. Teaching of the Apocrypha and tee 
Apocalyptic Literature.— words occur 
most frequently and with most special significance 
in the two booKS of the Wisdom Literature in the 
Apocrypha, viz. those of Wisdom and Sirach. In 
the former occurs in several interesting con¬ 
nexions, cf. Wis 1'® ‘ Court not death in the error 
of your life ’ (cf. Pr 8“ and 21®); 13'* ‘ for life he 
beseecheth that which is dead,’ where reference is 
made to idolatry; cf. also 14'® ‘ the invention of 
them (i.e. idols) was the corruption of life’; 16'* 
‘ for thou hast authority over life and death, and 
thou leadest down to the gates of Hades, and leadest 
up again.’ 

In the Book of Sirach fwij occasionally means 
sustenance, e.g. 4' ‘ My son, deprive not the poor 
of his living,’ 34®' ‘The bread of the needy is the 
life of the poor.’ The general use is that of the 
figurative and absolute sense we have found in Pr 
and elsewhere, e.g. 4'® ‘ He that loveth her (i.e. 
Wisdom) loveth life,’ cf. Pr 3'*; 6'* ‘ a faithful friend 
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is a medicine of life,* 16^’ * before men is life and 
death* (cf. Dt 30^*). For the special phrase 

see 2V^ ‘ The knowledge of a wise man shall 
be made to abound as a flood, and Ids counsel as a 
fountain of life ’ (of. Pr 13^^ and An instruc¬ 

tive contrast is found in 40^ ‘ A man that looketh 
unto the table of another, his life is not to be 
counted for a life. ’ has also one or two usages 

that may be noted hero. It is, of course, ordinarilv 
translated soul in the general sense of that word, 
as in Wis 3' ‘ the souls of the righteous are in the 
hand of God,* but frequently comes near to its NT 
significance, e.g. Wis 9^® *a corruptible body 
weigheth down the soul* (cf. 2 Co 6^'*), cf. 15® 
‘ when he is required to render back the soul (life) 
which was lent lum.’ Two verses bring the several 
terms into close conjunction, Wis 15^^* ‘ He was 

ignorant of him that inspired into him an active 
soul (^uxi)), and breathed into him a vital spirit 
{iTpevfjui iioTiKbp). But he accounted our very life 
IM) to be a plaything, and our lifetime a 

gainful fair’; cf. also 16^^. 

In Sirach we may note two passages : 10^ ‘Who 
will justify him that sinneth against his own soul 
(^vx^) ? and who will glorify him that dishonoureth 
his own life (fan)) ? * and 16®*^ ‘ the soul of every living 
thing * {yf/vx^v vaprbi fyoi;). 

In 2 Esdras^ ch. 7, there is a very important 
passage, mainly contained in the portion re¬ 
covered by Ben sly, a translation of which is to 
be found in the KV. It is a vision of the 
last judgment, which is to bo preceded by seven 
days of such silence as was before the Creation; 
then follows the general resurrection, and the 
seating of the Most High in majesty as judge. 
The seer understands how few can stand in the 
judgment, and exclaims, ‘An evil heart hath 
grown up in us, which hath led us astray from 
these statutes, and hath brought us into cor¬ 
ruption and into the ways of death, hath showed 
us the paths of perdition, and removed us far from 
life ; and that not a few only, but well-nigh all that 
have been created’ Thereafter follows a 

vision of the various stages through which the 
wicked and the righteous pass after death. The 
day of judgment is declared to be ‘ the end of thi.s 
time and the beginning of immortality* (though 
et initium is omitted in the Lat. MS) (7^ 

Again, in the 8th chapter the Most High declares 
to the seer, ‘ Unto you is paradise opened, the tree 
of life is planted, the time to come is prepared . . . 
weakness is done away for you, and [death] is 
liidden ; hell and corruption are fled into forgetful¬ 
ness , . . and in the end is showed the treasure 
of immortality ’ (8®^- ®®). 

In the Pscums of Solomon a few passages deal 
with the resurrection, e.g. 3^® ‘ They that fear the 
Lord shall rise again to life everlasting. And their 
life shall be in the light of the Lord, and shall fail 
no more ’; 13'® ‘ The life of the righteous is for 
ever, but sinners shall be taken away for destruc¬ 
tion ’; 14®* ® ‘ The holy of the Lord shall live in him 
for ever; the paradise of the Lord, the trees of life, 
are his holy ones. The holy of the Lord shall in¬ 
herit life m gladness.* For sinners the lot is also 
appointed in accordance with their deeds; thus 3'® 
‘He fell, because evil was his fall, and he shall 
not rise again; the destruction of the sinner is 
for everlasting’; and 16'*-'® ‘Sinners shall perish 
tn the day of the Lord’s judgment for ever, when 
God shall visit the earth in His judgment, to re¬ 
pay sinners for everlasting.* 

In the Book of Enoch (chs. 38-44) occurs a pas¬ 
sage resembling the one q^uoted above from 2EsdraSy 
in which are seen in vision the celestial abodes 
prepared for the righteous, where they bless and 
magnify the Lord for ever and ever. Similar 
passages on the judgment are found in chs. 61, 81. 


92. 103. and 108, from which we learn that the 
resurrection of the body pertains only to the right¬ 
eous. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch we have the uni¬ 
versal reprrection foretold, and the punishment 
of the wicked, as, e.g., in ch. 30 ‘ And the secret 
places shall be opened wherein have been kept the 
souls of the righteous, and they shall come forth 
. . . but the souls of sinners shall languish the 
more, for they know that their punishment has 
come.* 

C. NT Teaching, —(1) The Synoptics .—In the 
first three Gospels these words are used with con- 
.siderable fulness and variety of meaning. We 
have ‘ life ’ (^w^)) used absolutely as an equivalent 
for salvation in its fullest sense, as in Mt 7'^ ‘For 
narrow is the gate and straitened the way that 
leadeth unto life, and few be they that find it’; 
and in tlje repeated phrase ‘ to enter into life,’ Mt 
18® etc., Mk 9’'® etc.; once (Lk 18®®) the word is 
used of ‘lifetime on earth.’ ‘Eternal life* (f'wrj 
alwptoi) occurs a few times, cf. Mt 19'®-®®, Mk 10®®. 

is freq^uently used for the natural physical 
life in the body, as in Mt 2®® ‘ the young cdiild’s 
life,* Mt 6®® ‘Be not anxious for your life.’ Yet 
these are separable, and are commonly spoken of 
as ‘ body * and ‘ soul.* Thus Mt 10‘“® ‘ Be not afraid 
of them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in Gehenna.* This 
double sense of the word, as denoting the higher 
and lower life,—that inherent in the earthly body, 
and that which remains when the union is broken, 
—lends itself to what may be almost called a play 
upon the word, as in the recurring thought, e.g. 
Mt 10®® ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it; and 
he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it,* 
cf. Mt 16®® and the parallels. In the same sense 
is life used in such passages as ‘rest unto your 
lives* (EV ‘souls’), Mt 11®®; ‘In your patience ye 
shall gain possession of your lives* (EV ‘souls'^), 
Lk 21'®. In one case f’wt) is used with a similar 
meaning, viz. Lk 12'® ‘a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which lie 
possesseth.* ^ux^) is also used of our Lord’s olFer- 
ing of Himself, as in Mk 10“'® ‘to give his life a 
ransom for many.* 

/3/os is used of ‘ living * in the sense of mainten¬ 
ance, and only occurs once outside of Luke, and 
that in a parallel passage quoting our Lord’s own 
words, viz. ‘all her living,* Mk 12^, cf. Lk 2H. 
See also Lk 16'®* and 8*®. In one case it denotes 
the earthly existence, viz. Lk 8'^ ‘ cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life.’ Biparoi in the Synoptics 
denotes death as the termination of this earthly 
life, as Mt 16®® ‘shall not taste of death,* Mlc 
19** * condemn him to death,’ Lk 22** * I am ready 
to so to death,* etc. 

(2) The Johemnine JVrttinas.-—(a) The Gospel.— 
The idea of life (fwi)) is a favourite one with the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel, and has a special sig¬ 
nificance. ‘Life* in the absolute sense (with or 
without the epithet ‘ eternal ’) in which he uses it 
is the special possession of God, of whicli He makes 
men sharers when they believe in Him through His 
Son. Thus Jn 1® ‘ In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men ’; 3'® ‘ that whosoever belioveth 
may in him have eternal life*; 3*® ‘he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life *; 5®* ‘ as the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave lie to 
the Son also to have life in himself *; 17* ‘ Tliis is 
life eternal, that they should know thee the only 
true God, and him whom thou didst send, even 
Jesus Christ *; 10'® ‘ I came that they may have 
life,* etc. Specially noteworthy are the phrases 
Christ uses to describe Himself and His mission. 

‘ The bread of life,* 6*®; ‘ the words that I have 
spoken unto you ore spirit and are life,* 6®*; ‘he 
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that followeth me shall have the light of life/ 8^; 

* I am the life/ 11^ 14® ; cf. also 4'®. 

V'vxii is used in similar senses as above noted, 
but of special value is the form of our Lord’s word 
in 12“ ‘ He that loveth his life loseth it; and he 
that liateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.’ 

BA.va.TOi in this Gospel forms a distinct contrast 
to as above illustrated, e.g, 6“ ‘He that 
heareth my word and believeth him that sent me 
, . . hath passed out of death unto life * (cf. Pauline 
use below); but it is also frequently used in the 
ordinary signification. 

(b) Tue First Epistle.—The special signification 
of and BAvarot that we have noted in the 
Gospel recurs in the first Epistle, and receives new 
applications. Thus 1 Jn ‘That which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard 
. . . concerning the Word of life (and the life was 
manifested . . . and we declare unto you the life, 
tlie eternal life, which was with the Father)’; ‘we 
know that we have passed out of deatli into life,’ 
3^^; ‘ God gave unto us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son,’ Special note must be taken of 
the verses (5^®* ^'^) that deal with ‘ sin unto death * 
{AjjLafyrla vpbi OAvaTov)^ probably ‘tending towards* 
death (see Westeott’s Commentary, in loco, and 
Add. Note, p. 209). 

(n) The Apocalypse.—This mystical book has 
many references to life, particularly in figurative 
phrases, such as * the tree of life,’‘2’^ 22^ (in which 
return is made to the imagery of the early tradi¬ 
tions of Genesis, cf. Ezk 47^^); ‘ the crown of life,’ 
2^®; ‘ the book of life,’ 3® 13®; ‘ waters of life,’ 7^^ 
21® 22^^ xpvxifi is used of the life separated from 
the body, hence rendered ‘ souls ’ in our version in 
6® and 20^. Very Hebraic are its uses in 8® and 
16®, being an obvious imitation of the language 
of On 1 (n;o 8^91). A striking use is that in 18^®, 
where \pvxAi AvBpwirujv are reckoned among the 
merchandise of the traders, probably meaning 
slaves (cf. Ezk 27'»; also Nu 31“. 4o.« [fteb]). 

(3) The Epistles of St. Paul .—In addition to uses 
of \p\rx'fi similar to those already given, the follow¬ 
ing are noteworthy; ‘ doing the will of God 
fvxvi (‘from the heart,’ Ev),’ Eph 6®; obviously 
it means * putting all the power of one’s life into 
it’; cf. Col 3“. The threefold partition of human 
nature is given in 1 Th 6“ ‘may your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire.’ 

St. Paul’s use of in the absolute sense is very 
much akin to St. John’s. The phrase ‘ eternal life ’ 
is common, cf. Ko 2^ 5®^ 6“, Gal 6®, 1 Ti P® etc. 
Illustrations of the use of as fully expressing 
the highest possible life are found in Ko ‘ they 
. . . reign in life through the one, even Jesus Christ^; 
Ro 6^ ‘we also might walk in newness of life’; 
llo 7^® ‘ the commandment which was unto life ’; 
Ro 8'® ‘the Spirit is life because of righteous¬ 
ness*; 2 Co 2^ ‘a savour from life unto life’; 
2 Co 4^® ‘ that the life also of Jesus may be mani¬ 
fested in our body ’; 2 Co 5® ‘ swallowed up gf 
life.’ In the same way he frequently uses the 
verb l^rjv, e.g. 2 Co 6* ‘ as dying, and, oehold, we 
live ’; Ph 1^^ ‘ to me to live is Christ ’; 1 Th 3® 
‘ for now we live if ye stand fast in the Lord.’ 
The Heb. form 'U in its LXX equivalent, Beds 
I'ufv, is frequent, not only in direct quotations, but 
in St. Paul’s own writing, e.g. Ro 9“ (from LXX), 
2 Co 3® iTh P, ITi 3i«4^®. 

In the case of the word BAvarot, while frequen^ 
used in its common signification, as, e.g.^ Ro 8®®, 1 Co 
15®^ Ph 2® etc., it bears in the Paulme writings 
very deep and wide-reaching meanings. Some¬ 
times it IS personified (as in the OT), e.g. Ro 6^® 
‘ Death reigned from Adam until Moses ’; I Co 15“ 
‘ the last enemy that shall be abolished is death.’ 
It is frequently used in a figurative sense to 


de.scribe the putting away of sin, as in Ro 6^**, 
whore we read of being ‘baptized into Christ’s 
death,’ of ‘him that hath died’ being ‘justified 
from sin,’ and so on ; or, on the contrary, Ro 7^® 
speaks of the commandment being ‘found unto 
death,* for ‘ sin, finding occasion through it, slew * 
Paul. The sinful flesh is called ‘this body of 
death ’ (Ro 7“). * The mind of the flesh is death ; 

but tlie mind of the Spirit is life ’ (Ro 8®). ‘ Death ’ 
in its figurative sense is further illustrated in 2 Co 
!». 10 * ourselves have hod the answer of death 
within ourselves . . . God who delivered us out of 
so great a death.* The messengers of the Cross 
are ‘ in them that are perishing a savour from deatli 
unto death ’ (2^®**)* The law is ‘ the ministration 
of death ’ (2 Co 3^, cf. 7^®). Death as a dissolution 
is spoken of as a present power in 2 Co 4*^* ‘ we 

which live are alway delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake ... so then death worketh in us, but 
life in you.* 

In 2 Ti 1'® we read of Christ ‘who abolished 
death, and brought life and incorruption to light 
through the gospel. ’ 

(4) The Rest of the NT.—\n He 7“ we read of 
‘the power of an endless life (i'w^s AKaTaXlrrov— 
indissoluble).’ In Ja 1^® we have the figure of the 
‘ crown of life. * In 1 P 3^ we read of ‘ tlie grace of 
life,’ and in 2 P 1* of ‘ all things that pertain unto 
life,’ obviously in the absolute sense. In Jude®^ 
there is the striking phrase ‘looking unto the 
mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life.* 
In 1 P ypvxf is of frequent occurrence in Hebraic 
senses, and might sometimes be rendered ‘ life,’ as 
in 4^® ‘commit their souls in welldoing unto a 
faithful Creator’; cf. He 10®® 12® 

The most important passages on ‘ death * are in 
He which tells of ‘Jesus, because of the 

suliering of death, crowned with glory and honour ; 
that by the grace of God he sliould taste death 
for every man . . . that through death ho might 
bring to nought him that had the power of death, 
and might deliver all them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage*; 
and He 9“* ^®. See also Ja 1^® ‘ Sin, when it is full- 
grown, bringeth forth death ’; and 1 P 3^® of Christ 
‘ being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the Spirit.* 

iii. Conclusions to be drawn from Scrip¬ 
tural USE OP THESE WORDS.— (a) Doctrinal.-- 
God is in Himself the source of all life, physical, 
moral, and spiritual. He has not only called it 
into being, but sustains it. Life is God’^s gift, and 
can have no other origin. It is therefore a direct 
offence against God to destroy even physical life. 
This sentient life is, in the OT, represented as 
inhering in, and inseparable from, the blood of the 
animal. Hence blood becomes sacred. It is a 
symbol of the mystery of life with which it is 
identified. Blood thus becomes the most sacred 
and solemn sacrificial offering. 

Sin is rebellion against God, and so involves 
separation from Him, which culminates in death. 
Thus death is the final punishment of sin. By 
death, then, can it alone be destroyed. Therefore 
sacrifice was necessary; and in the sacrifice the 
victim and offerer become identified, so that the 
latter’s sin is cleansed through the acceptance of 
the offered life of the victim. Not only so, but 
this sacrifice must be continual, in order to main¬ 
tain the fellowship that is being daily broken. 
Life is possible only through sacrifice. Vet ‘ death 
is common to the race.* What then? Death in 
the OT means a land of gloom and shadow, where 
intercourse with God is impossible. The inhabitants 
of that realm can neither pray nor praise. Their 
life is joyless and colourless. Tiiat this could not be 
the end for all gradually became clear, so there arose 
a doctrine of a double meaning ^th in ‘ life * and 
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‘death.* True life meant conscious and purposed 
fellowship with God; true death was not the dis¬ 
solution of body and soul, but the separation of sin 
persisted in. Idius we find Job and the Psalmists 
rising to the conception of escape from Hades, and 
to the assurance of an endless lire in God’s presence. 
The way to ensure this is to walk in God’s statutes, 
and love and honour Him with all one’s heart. 
He will vindicate His chosen against all enemies. 

Thus, through the more definite teaching on im¬ 
mortality of later Judaism, was paved the way for 
the doctrine of the New Testament. Our Lord 
did not have to explain the meaning of ‘eternal 
life* and its opposite, but to show how they 
were respectively to be avoided and won. Fellow¬ 
ship is once more the prominent and central idea. 
All words point to it. To * know,* to ‘ love,* to 
‘eat,’ to ‘drink,’ to ‘keep words and command¬ 
ments,’ to ‘have*—these constitute the language 
of the eternal life. The intimacy of union with 
God through Christ becomes its one essential con¬ 
dition ; and, on the contrary, the lack of that 
union entails eternal death. 

In the teaching of 8t. Paul we find that the 
lower life is purified and transformed into the 
higher. All that is sensual, sinful, earthly, dies, 
and only the spiritual elements remain, liut life 
is one and undivided, so that even the body has 
its spiritual protoplasm (so to say), like the germ 
within the seed, wliich develops into the spiritual 
body, and so gives reality to the resurrection. It 
is tne resurrection that crowns the work of faith, 
‘ if in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we 
are of all men most i»itiable.* It is no unreal, 
shadowy, or partial life that lies beyond the grave, 
but life in all its fulness and perfection—‘ the life 
that is life indeed.* 

The NT is consistent in presenting Christ as the 
sole mediator of life. His life inlieres in God, 
and the life Ho is enabled to communicate to men 
inheres in Him. Even the life of the physical 
universe is possible only in Him—‘all things have 
boon created through him and unto him ’ (Col 
1 Co 8®). In St. Paul and in St. John we find the 
fullest presentation of these teachings, but all 
agree in the primary conceptions. St. John’s teach¬ 
ing on the eternal life is very full and varied, and 
is thus admirably summed up by Dr. AVestcott: 

‘ It is a life whicli, with all its fulness and all its 
potencies, is now ; a life which extends beyond the 
limits of the individual, and preserves, completes, 
crowns individuality by placing the part in con¬ 
nexion with the whole : a life which satisfies while 
it quickens aspiration ... a life which gives 
unity to the constituent parts and to the complex 
whole, which brings together heaven and earth, 
which otters the sum of existence in one thought ’ 
{Comm, on Epp. of Johny pp. 217, 218). 

(6) Ethical. —Because life is God’s unique gift, 
it is held to be sacred. Hence all crimes against 
life, that lessen its value by maiming the Iwdy’s 
physical powers or purity, by rendering life burden¬ 
some through oppression, or still more by destroying 
it altogether in the act of murder, are reckoned as 
amongst the most heinous. The sacredness of life 
in all these forms is safeguarded in the command¬ 
ments of the Decalogue, and in the various elaborate 
provisions of the Jewish legislation. The ethical 
value of life is distinctly felt by all the prophets, 
so that their most severe denunciations are levelled 
against those who oppress or debauch the poor, 
and by acts of injustice render life hard and bitter. 
In this same thought the OT finds its strongest 
arguments for immortality. Life is too great to 
be destroyed, therefore God will either save His 
servants from Sheol altogether, or will rescue them 
eventually from its thraldom. God is interested 
that men shall live and not diethis makes the 


great basis of Ezekiel’s appeal. One of the greatest 
lessons of the Book of Jonah is to enforce the 
value of life in the eyes of God. He had pity on 
the great city of Nineveh because it had withm it 
‘sixscore thousand persons . . . and also much 
cattle.* Life, even tiiat of animals, is precious in 
His eyes, and all that is possible must be done to 
save it. 

Life must be guided by moral precepts, and these 
are clearly set forth as tne condition of a long and 
honoured career, e.g. Ps 16, whi(;h states the char¬ 
acteristics of the man ‘ that shall never be moved *; 
Ps 16, which contains the assurance of fellowship 
with God, continued after Sheol has been passed 
through ; Ps 119, Pr passim, but specially 

g82-3tf J(jl6-26 1Q8. 10. 20-28 

When we turn to the NT we find these ideas 
much more clearly emphasized and enforced by 
additional considerations. Jesus in His teaching 
re-sets the moral law, and renders it more stringent 
by His interpretation. Murder is no longer con¬ 
fined to an outward act, but is an attitude of the 
soul; lust is in thought as well as in deed. And 
these standards are to be the guide of the new life 
He bestows. A man can live only by obeying 
these statutes in their spirit. To be an inheritor 
of the kingdom of God one need only keep the first 
and second commandments,—love God and love 
one’s neighbour ; but their interpretation and out¬ 
reach is very wide; they are not to be understood 
in the letter 1 )ut in the spirit. 1 f His conditions are 
understood, then His command gives the promise, 
‘ This do, and thou shalt live ’ (Lk 10^). ‘ Eternal 

life* is not only the gift of God, but the condition 
of maintaining it is to be in constant communion 
with God. ‘ lie that eateth me, he also shall live 
because of me,’ are Christ’s mystical words in Jn 6®’. 
And again, in Jn 10'® we read, ‘I came that they 
may have life, and may have it abundantly {sal 
Treptffo-bp This links our Lord’s teacliing 

closely with that of St. Paul, who is very clear on 
the ethiccal side of the doctrine of the divine life. 
Thus in lio 6^® he argues that ‘ if we were recon¬ 
ciled to God through the death of his son, much 
more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by his 
life.’ From this thought springs the whole con¬ 
ception of the new life in Clirist, with its powers, 
privileges, and responsibilities. It is not tiio man 
himself who lives, but Christ who lives in him. 
The controlling force is Christ. ‘ To me to live is 
Christ,’ says the apostle. A new code of ethical 
conduct therefore emerges, ‘We are debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live after the flesh; for if ye live 
after the flesh, ye must die; but if by the spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye snail live’ (Ko 
gi2.18) Hence there is a mortal conflict in the 
man who is ‘ alive unto God ’ between the fleshly 
law and the spiritual. The tragedy of Calvary is 
re-enacted in each individual soul, which has both 
to be crucified with Christ and to rise with Him. 
The evidence of this new life is in the production 
of the ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ of which we have a 
list, as contrasted with the ‘ works of the flesh ’ in 
Gal 6'®*^. Thus the great doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion becomes the central power in daily Christian 
living, and affords not only the assurance of a life 
beyond the grave, but renders possible the advance 
in ‘holiness,’ without which no man can see the 
Lord. 
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inent; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality^, 1897; 
Bee^ The Last Things, 142 ff.; Hort, The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, 1893 (Hulsean Lect. (or 1871); Sanday-Headlam, Com. 
on Romans (on 6® 7^ 8® 10® 12i); Stevens, Johannine Theology, 
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818 ff.; Hyde, Social Theology, 149ff.{ Dahle, Life after Death ; 
Macpheraon, art. ‘The New Test. View of Life’ in Ist 

Ser. V. 72ff.; Massie. art. ‘Two New Test. Words denoting Life’ 
in Expos. 2nd Ser. iv. 88011.; Matheson, art. ‘Pauline View of 
Death ’ in Expos. 2nd Ser. v. 40 ff. See also the authorities cited 
under the three articles on EscHATOiiOOY in vol. i.; iho Oxford 
Concordance to the LXX ; and the comm, on the books quoted. 

G. C. Martin. 

LIGHT (Heb. i’im, the latter of the sun and 
moon ns the abode of light, Gn Gr. </>uis).*— 

i. With the Jews, as among other Oriental peoples, 
there was a feeling of sanctity connected with the 
idea of light. It was, according to Gn P, the 
first thing shajied by God out of chaos, and after¬ 
wards located m the sun and moon. In Job 38^® 
the original source of light is a mystery known 
only to God. 

ii. By very natural processes of thought many 

secondaiy ideas became attached to the word. (1) 
In Job 3^ it is a synonym of life, contrasted in 3^® 
with the darkness of tlio womb, and in with 
the shadow of death. (2) It is associated very fre¬ 
quently with joy and pro.sperity, as in Kst 8^®, Job 
18®’®, where tne light of the wicked is to be put 
out, whereas in Job 22^® the light shines on the 
ways of the righteous. In la the joy of Israel 
under the government of the * Prince of Peace’ is 
to be like the shining of a great light in contrast 
to the preceding misery (cf. 2 S 23**). (3) It is used 

as a symbol of moral excellence, as in Pr 4^®, where 
progress in goo<lness is comi)ared with the dawning 
* that shineth more and more unto the perfect day.’ 
This use is very frequent in NT, as in Mt 

(Lk often with the collateral thought of 

the influence which the light has upon others, as 
in Mt (Lk 8’® 11®®); so of Christianity in con¬ 
trast with the darkness of heathendom, as in Eph 
5®’Col P2-13, I p In Ko 13'^ ^ 1 Th 5^*®, in 
connexion with this thought there is a contrast 
between the active duty of a soldier’s life by day 
and the dcbaucliery of night. (4) The term is also 
applied to spiritual knowledge. Thus in Lk 10® 
the ‘sons of light’ are contrasted with the ‘.sons 
of this world ’ in point of wisdom. In 2 00 4**'® the 
glory of Christ’s revelation illumining the hearts of 
Christians is beautifully compared with the light on 
Moses’ face in Ex 34'^® *. See also iii. (3) (n) below. 
(5) In a more intellectual sense the word is used of 
tlie occult wisdom of the sage in Dn ‘2*® 6^^’ 

iii. By far the most important uses of the word 
are those connected niore definitely with theolo^. 
That the Hebrews, like other Sem. peoples, origin¬ 
ally worshipped the sun and moon may perhaps be 
considered probable, but cannot be proved from OT. 
In the earliest historical records they appear, on 
the contrary, as believing in an intensely personal 
God, as in Gn 3® 8®*, Ex 4'-^. At the same time 
the idea of God was frequently associated with 
light. How far such conceptions of the Deity 
were the expression of definite theological belief, 
how far they were merely the language of poetic 
metaphor, cannot always be determined with any¬ 
thing like certainty. In all probability the one 
passed into the other by imperceptible gradations, 
the thought of an earlier becoming gradually the 
poetry of a later age. (1) In Ex 24^® the place 
under God’s feet was like ‘ a paved work of sapphire 
stone, and as it were the very heaven for clearness.’ 
In Ezk 1“ the heavenly beings who bear the 
throne of J" are * like burning coals of fire,* and in 
r**® ‘the appearance of the likene.s3 of the glory of 
J" * is like ‘ the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain.* In Ps 104® He is described as at the Creation 
covering Himself ‘with light as "with a garment,* 
and in 1 Ti 6*® as dwelling ‘ in light unapproach¬ 
able.* In Is 60^'® the pre.sence of J" when He comes 
to visit His people is described as a glorious sunrise 
in contrast to the darkness which covered the earth 

* See under art. Lantern. 


as a whole; and in 60^®* His perpetual presence is 
as a sun which never sets, so tnat His people have 
no need of the sun and moon, cf. Rev 21®* 22®. (2) 

In other passages God is described as Himself 
Light. In Is 1(>*^ He is called the ‘ light of Israel,’ 
the main thought of the passage being that He 
who is properly the glory or Israel becomes a con¬ 
suming fire burning up the ungodly, cf. Hos 6® 
(RVm). In Is 61®, on the contrary, God’s judgment 
of Israel, in the sense of His merciful acts of justice, 
is a beacon light to the Gentiles, cf. 60*. In the 
words ‘ God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all ’ (1 Jn 1®), the intention is to express the ‘ awful 
purity ’ of God, which makes it impossible to have 
fellowship with God and walk in darkness. (3) In 
NT the word ‘ light * is frequently applied to Christ, 
a usage suggested by such passages as Is 9^* *, os in 
Lk 2®^ Jn l'**®*® 3^* 9® 12^, especially (a) with the 
idea of imparting light, in the sense of spiritual 
and moral knowledge, to others, as in Jn P 
(6) As a source of safety to Himself (Jn IP* ^®) and 
others (8^* 12-*®’*“), the light making it possible to 
walk in what would be otherwise darkness, and 
therefore dangerous, (c) On the analogy of ii. (1) 
it is associated with spiritual life, as in Jn P 8^*; 
cf. Eph 5^* ‘ Awake . . . and Christ shall give thee 
light.’ {d) Although St. John speaks both of the 
Father (I Jn 1®) and of the Son as Light, there is 
nothing to show that he himself conceived of Light 
as suggesting the relation of the Son to the Father; 
on the contrary, Jn H*^® would seem to imply a 
leaning towards a more anthropomorphic con¬ 
ception of the Divine Person.s. But a step in tlio 
direction of the Niccne conception of ‘ Light out of 
Light* had already been made by the writer of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, who speaks of wisdom as an 

dTraOyaafjia (ptards di'dloVf Kal etaorrTpov iK7j\idu)Tor TrjS 

r. 0€oO ivepyeiasy ‘ An efl’ulgence of everlasting 
Light, and an unspotted mirror of the energy of 
God * (Wis 7^). The writer of the Ep. to the lleb. 
boldly applies this thought to Christ, whom he 
calls the dTravyaaua rrfs dd^rjs Kal 
viroardaeios alrroO (0eoD), ‘ the efl’iilgence of (God’s) 
glory, and the impress of his substance’ (He P), and 
thus introduces the familiar thought of Catholic 
theology, made all the more natural and easy by 
the language of St. John. (4) The word was 
applied also in a less degree to others; as John 
the Baptist, who lighted up the way to Christ (Jn 
17.8 53^^^ and St. Paul, who carried out Christ’s 
work among the Gentiles (cf. Lk 2** with Ac 13**^). 

It is needless, perhaps, to add that the ideas of 
light derived from the Bible have in all ages been 
reflected in the prayers and hymns, as well as in the 
creeds, of Christendom. We have familiar illustra¬ 
tions of them in the collect ‘ Lighten our darkness,* 
and the hymn ‘Lead, kindly light.’ 

F. H. Woods. 

LIGHT, LIGHTNESS. -The adj. ‘light,’ the 
opposite of ‘ heavy,* was formerly used as we now 
use eusij. Thus in Lord Berner’s FroUsart, xxiii., 
‘ who gave light credence to them *; Hall’s Works, 
ii. 94, ‘ the God of mercy is light of hearing, yet 
He loves a loud and vehement solicitation, not to 
make Himselfe inclinable to graunt, but to make 
us capable to receive blessings.* This passed into 
the meanii^ of careless, which we find, for ex¬ 
ample, in Tindale’s Pent. ‘ Prologe,* p. 12, ‘ Then 
marke the grevous fall of Adam and of us all in 
him, thorow the lightregardinge of the com- 
maundement of god/ From which the step to 
worthless was short. This is the meaning of 
the word in AV; Nu 21" ‘ our soul loatheth this 
light bread* D!7?3 nyp LXX ^ 

ijfiwu Tpoatbx^Krev ir rip ^ dprp rp diaK^pp [rodrta], 
Vulg. ‘anima nostra jam nauseat super cibo 
isto levissimo,’ Wyc. ‘oure soule now wlatith 
upon this moost light meet,’ Tind. ‘oure 8oule.«i 
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lothe this lyglite bred/ Matt. [Rog.] ‘oure 
soules lotho tliys lyghte breade * with marg. ‘ that 
is BO litle worth/ HVm ‘tliis vile bread’); Jg 9* 
‘Abimelech hired vain and light persons, which 
followed him’ (D’lqbi DV’l ; LXX Audpaf Kcvods 

Kal AeiXoiJS [A ffa/u/3ovju^pov9] ; Vulg. ‘ viros inopes et 
vagos,’ Wyc. ‘ nedi men and vagaunt ’; Coy. * men 
that were vagabundes and of light condicions’; 
Gen. ‘vaine and light fellowes,’ bo RV) ; Zeph 3^ 
‘Her prophets are light and treacherous persons* 
(ninjii D'lq'ia ; Cov. ‘ light personncs and unfaith- 

fiill men ’). In Sir 7^® the meaning is more definite 
and more disgraceful, ‘ Hast thou a wife after thy 
mind ? forsake her not : but give not thyself over 
to a light woman,’ i.e. ‘ wanton ’: the Gr. is ju,t<rov- 
fxhxiy AVm and RV ‘hateful,’ RVm ‘ hated ’: * light* 
liere is peculiar to AV, earlier VSS having ‘ hate¬ 
ful,’ ana is rather a paraphrase than a translation. 
For its meaning cf. Shaks. Meas. V. i. 280, 

‘ Women are light at midnight.’ Shaks. often 
uses the word in a double sense, as Merck, of Ven. 
II. vi. 42, ‘A light wife doth make a heavy husband.’ 

Lightminded occurs in Sir 19^ ‘ He that is hasty 
to give credit is lightminded ’ {Kovtpos Kapdla ; Vulg. 
‘levis corde est,* whence Erasmus, Of the Uommum 
Crede^ fol. 32, ‘And a certayne wise man of the 
llebrues doth name those persones leves corde, 
lyghte mynded whicho doo easilye and soon geve 
credence ’). 

The adv. lightly is used in AV with the various 
meanings of the adj. (1) Quickly or easily ; Gn 26*® 

‘ one of the people might lightly have lien with thy 
wife’ (tayi?, LXx gi/fooO, Gen. ‘had almost lien’); 
Is 9^ ‘at tlie first he lightly afflicted the land . . . 
and afterward did more grievously afflict her’ 
(S'3'7, RV ‘ho brought into contempt’); Jer 4^^ ‘I 
beheld the mountains, and, lo, they trembled, and 
all the hills moved lightly’ RV ‘ moved to 

and fro,’ RVm as AV); Mk 9^*® ‘for there is no 
man which sliall do a miracle in my name, that 
can lightly speak evil of me ’ (rax*^, Vulg. ‘ cito,’ 
Wyc. ‘soone,’ Tind. ‘lightly^c,’ RV ‘quickly’). 
Cf. Tind. Expos, p. 01, ‘ there is none so great an 
enemy to thee in this world, but thou shalt lightly 
love him, if thou look well on the love that God 
showed thee in Christ’; Rhein. NT on Jn 4“’® 

‘ Afterward the said Schismatikcs (which is lightly 
the end of al Schismes) revolted quite from the 
Jewes religion, and dedicated their temple in 
Garizim to lupiter Oljmipius, as Calvin’s supper 
and his bread and wine is like at length to come 
to the sacrifice of Ceres and Racchus ’; and Malory, 
Morte Arthur^ iii. 336, ‘Rut now goe againe 
lightly, for thy long tarying putteth me in 
jeopardie of my life.’ (2) Poorly^ tmrthlessly^ 
always with ‘ esteem,’ l)t 32^®, 1 S 2^ 18^. 

Lightness is frivolity, passing into wantonness. 
Jer 3* ‘And it came to pass, through the lightness 
of her whoredom, that the land was polluted ’; 
23®^ ‘ that . . . cause my people to err by their 
lies, and by their lightness’ (RV ‘vain boasting’); 

2 Co ‘did 1 use lightness?’ (Aa^pfa, RV ‘fickle¬ 
ness’), cf. Jer 2® Cov. ‘What unfaithfulnesse 
founde youre fathers in me, that they wente so 
fane awaye fro me, fallinge to lightnesse, and 
being so vayiie ? ’ 

The verb txi lighten means either (1) to make 
lighty unhtirdcny 1 S 0® ‘ peradventure ho will 
lighten his hand from off you ’; Jon 1®, Ac 27^®* 
spoken of ships ; or (2) to give lighty enlighteny as 
Ezr 9® ‘that our God may lighten our eyes’; 
Ps 13® ‘lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of 
death,’ Rar ‘ And the Lord will give us strength, 
and lighten our eyes’ {(fiwriffd). Cf. Is 35® Cov. 

‘ Then shal the eyes of the blinde be lightned ’; 
Runyan, Holy WarrCy p. 116, ‘Emmanuel also ex¬ 
pounded unto them some of those Riddles himself ; 
but, oh 1 how they were lightened 1 * 

The phrase to light on or upon means always 
to co7ne doxon uporiy to hit upon : Gn 28^^, Dt 19®, 
Ru 2®, 2 S 17^®, 2 K 10^®, Mt 3^ Rev 7^® ‘ neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat ’ (itAt; 
iv auToviy RV ‘strike upon them’). Cf. Mt 10“® 
Tind. ‘ Are not two sparrowes soldo for a farthingo ? 
And none of them do the lyght on the grounde 
with out youre father.* J. Hastings. 

LIGHTNING is a well-known phenomenon accom¬ 
panying thunderstorms. It consists of brief, vivid 
flashes, which are caused by electric discharges 
passing from one cloud to another, or from a cloud 
to the earth. In the latter case great damage is 
usually produced at the point where the discharge 
strikes the earth. Trees and houses are often 
shattered, holes made in the ground, and life in 
the vicinity destroyed. 

In EV of OT ‘lightning’ is usually the render¬ 
ing of p*j9; but as this word sometimes refers to 
the physical phenomenon and sometimes to other 
appearances resembling it, it is not always literally 
translated. LXX usually renders it W do-rpaTr?), 
but in Nah 3® ^fao-rpdTrreiv is used, in Ezk 2P®’ ^® 
arlXBwffi^y in Ezk 21“ cTlX^eiVy in Job 20“ Aarpov (a 
doubtful reading— Aar pay A Avbpa), and in Job 38®® 
Kepavvdi. In AV pq? is rendered ‘glitter’ or 
‘glittering’ Dt 32«, Job 20“, Ezk 2P®-Nah 3®, 
llab 3^h and ‘bright’ Ezk 2P®. The only places 
in RV where pq? is not translated ‘lightning* are 

Dt 32^^ (‘glittering’ sword), Job 20“ (‘glittering’ 
point), Nah 3®, Hab 3^^ (‘glittering’ spear). The 
verb pq? occurs once with the cognate noun Ps 144®. 

‘Lightning’ in EV stands once (Job 37®) for 
q’lH (‘light,’ LXX <pu)s)y and once (Ex 20’®) for 
(‘torch,’ LXX Xa/U7rds). In Ezk V* the Heb. is pja, 
which is possibly a corruption of pq^ (Cornill, 
Smend). Here LxX (A) has and so Theod. ; 

Symm. has AktIs AaTpairrjSy and Aq. Arrd&poia ^ 
da-TpaTTif). In two passages (Job 28“ 38“, also RV 
Zee 10’) ‘ lightning ’ is the equivalent of inq, a word 
the meaning of which is uncertain, though it is 
undoubtedly connected with a thunderstorm. 
Gesenius-Ruhl renders it by Geuntterxvolkey LXX 
by rlvayya in Job 28“, Kvdotyds in Job 38“, and 
(pavraala in Zee 10’, where AV has ‘ bright clouds.’ 

i^aarpAiTTfiv occurs in LXX as a rendering of 
other Heb. words, Ezk 1^* Dn 10®. 

In Apocr. and NT ‘lightning’ always stands for 
aarpawi} or AarpAirreiv. These words, however, like 
pq^, do not always refer to physical lightning, and 
are not translated quite uniformly. Thus in 
Wis 11’® Aa-TpdtrTovrei is ‘shooting’ (AV) or ‘ffash- 
ing’ (RV) sparkles, in Lk 24'* darpAvrovaa is 
‘ shining’ (AV) or ‘ dazzling ’ (RV), and in Lk 11®® 
darpawi) is ‘ bright shining.’ 

Lightning is mentioned in connexion with 
thunderstorms, mostly in poetic descriptions, 2 S 
‘22’®, Ps 18’® 97® 1357, Jer 10^® 51’®. Its association 
with thunder is the basis of a comparison in Sir 

3210 Epistle of Jer (v.®’) refers to its beauty, 

and in the IjXX Add. to Dn (3’’®, Song of Three ®’) 
it is summoned along with the rest of nature to 
praise God. God is generally represented as 
sending it, and the lack of the power to do so is 
one proof of the weakness of man (Job 38®®). 
Lightning is associated with thoophanies as at 
Sinai (Ex 19’® 20’®), in Ezekiel’s vision (Ezk 1’®*’^), 
and in various stages of the Apocalypse (Rev 4® 8® 

11’® 16’®). It is regarded as an instrument of God’s 
judgment in Ps 144®, Sir 43’®. In Zee 9’® God’s 
‘ arrows * of destruction are compared to lightning, 
whicli seems also to be spoken of as His ‘ sword * in 

Dt 32®’, and as His ‘ spear ’ in Hab 3”. The glitter 
of weapons is frequently described as ‘lightning* 
in Job 20“ Ezk 21’® ’’’ “ Nah 3®. Either the 
speed or the flashing of chariots is compared to 
lightning in Nah 2*. Lightning is a figure for 
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brightness of countenance Dn 10®, Mt 28®, and of 
raiment Lk 24®, for the suddenness of the Second 
Advent Mt 24®^, Lk 17®®, and for the swift com¬ 
pleteness of Satan’s overthrow Lk 10^®. 

In some passages * fire * evidently refers to 
lightning, as when ‘fire and hail’ are mentioned 
together (Ex 9®®, Ps 105®® 148®), and when ‘lire 
from heaven ’ is spoken of either as an agency of 
destruction (2 K 1^®* “•^®, Job 1^®) or as a token of 
God’s acceptance of a sacrifice (1 K 18®®, 1 Ch 21®®). 
See Fire, Thunder. James Patrick. 

LIGN-ALOES.— See Aloes. 

LIOURE ; \iyiL>piop ; ligurius, ligyrius), 

—In Ex 28*® 39*®, the only places where Ushem 
occurs, AV accepts the transliteration of tlie Vulg. 
liguriuSy first introduced by Wyclif (1380 ‘ligyre,’ 
1388 ‘ ligurie *). It is one of the stones in the third 
row of the high priest’s breastplate (see Breast¬ 
plate OF THE High Priest, vol. i. p. 319). The 
Gen. Bible gives ‘turkeis’; RV ‘jacinth.* See 
Jacinth and Stones (Precious). 

LIKE, LIKING.— The adj. ‘like’ is used in AV 
for modern ‘likely,’ in Jer 38® ‘ he is like to die 
for hunger in the place where he is,’ and Jon 1® 
‘the ship was like to bo broken.’ Cf. Bacon, 
EftsavSy p. 48, ‘ A Christian boy in Constantinople 
had like to have been stoned, for gagging, in a 
waggishnesse, a long Billed Fowle’; and Ruther¬ 
ford, LetterSy No. xxi. ‘ It is like the bridegroom 
will be taken from us, and then we shall mourn.’ 
The obsol. expression * like as’is common. Thus 
Jer 23®® ‘Is not my word like as a fire?’ Wis 18** 

* Like as the king, so sufibred the common person.’ 
So are the expressions ‘like to’or ‘ like unto,’as 
2 K 17*® ‘ They . . . hardened their necks, like to 
the neck of their fathers’; Ex 15** ‘who is like 
unto thee, 0 Lord, among the gods ? who is like 
thee, glorious in holiness, tearful in praises, doing 
wonders ? ’ Cf. Udall, Erasmus^Paraphrasey vol. ii. 
fol. 278, ‘ lie once purged us frely from al synne, 
to make us lyke manered unto himselfe, whiche 
neyther any law nor any mortal man could be 
liable to do.*^ ‘ Like ’ is often found with the mean¬ 
ing of equivalent; modern usage would be content 
with the less expressive ‘ same,’ as Ex 30®® * of each 
shall there be a like weight’ (Tind. ‘of etch like 
inoch ’); Wis 7® ‘ all men have one entrance into 
life, and the like going out’; Ac 14*® ‘men of 
like passions with you’; 19®® ‘ the workmen 
of like occupation ’; IP 3®* ‘ The like figure 
whereunto even baptism doth also now save 
us.’ Cf. Preface to AV, ‘ If we will descend 
to latter times, we shall finde many the like 
examples of such kind, or rather unkmd accept¬ 
ance.^ 

As a subst. ‘ like ’ is now only provincial; in AV 
it occurs a few tinges; (1) tlic likey 1 K 10®® || 
2 Ch 9*® ‘ There was not the like made in any 
kingdom’ (|?, LXX olh-ws); 2 Ch 1*® ‘ neither shall 
there any after thee have the like’ (|?); Ezk 5® 

‘ I will not do any more the like ’ (^nto;), LXX 
6p.oia ); 18*® ‘ If he beget a son that is a robber, a 
shedder of blood, and that doeth the like to any 
one of these things ’ (n^ ; RV ‘ that doeth any one 
of these things,’ RVm ‘that doeth to a brother 
any of these things ’; see Davidson’s note); 46®®, 
J1 2® ‘there hath not been ever the like’ (^nbp); 
Wis 16* ‘ Therefore by the like were they punished 
worthily’ (5t’ bpoiwv ); Sir 7*® [rb^piotov ); (2) his like, 
Job 41®® ‘Upon barth there is not his like’ ('i^5?9, 
LXX bfxoiov avT<p ); Sir 13*® * Every beast loveth his 
like* {rb 6poiov abT(p) : (3) their likey Sir 27® ‘The 
birds will resort unto their like ’ (tA bpoia abrois) : 
(4) such likCy Ezk 18*® (jn^); Gal 5®* (rd bpoia To&rois). 
Cf. Mk 2*® Rhem. * al marveled, and glorified God, 
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I saying. That we never saw the like ’; Shaks. JuL 
Cces. I. ii. 315— 

‘ 'Tis meet 

That noble minds keep ever with their likes.* 

The verb ‘to like’ is both trans. and intrans. 
The trans. verb means cither to ‘ be agreeable to,* 
‘please’; so Sir 15*^ ‘Before man is life and 
death; and whether him liketh shall be given 
him * {6 ihp ebboK'fjtrxi ; RV ‘ whichsoever he liketh ’); 
cf. Erasmus, Cmmiune CredCy fol. 4, ‘For so it 
hath pleased god and hath lykod him to geve his 
benefites and gyftes to one man, by another man ’; 
fol. 38 ‘ The lorde hethe made all thynges, what 
so ever it hath liked hym, in heven ana in earthe ’; 
Fr. Bk. ‘ Of Ceremonies,’ ‘ Some be so new-fangled, 
that tliey would innovate all things, and so despise 
the old, that nothing can like them, but that is 
new’; or else it means to ‘be pleased with,* 
‘approve of,’ so 1 Ch 28® ‘among the sons of my 
father he Irked me to make me king over all 
Israel’ (n^i RV ‘ho took pleasure in me’). 
Usually this trans. verb is used impersonally, 
Dt 23*® ‘ where it liketh him best’ ("i^ nitss, LXX o5 
ihv i.piff'jQ aurv); Est 8® ‘ as it liketh you’ (Q^'pyj a’ltss); 
Am 4® ‘ for this liketh you, O ye children of Israel ’ 
(on^n^t *9, LXX drt raCra '^dirri<rav ol viol ’lapaiJX); 
Sir 33*® ‘As the clay is in the potter’s hand, to 
fashion it at his pleasure ; so man is in the hand 
of him that made him, to render to them as liketh 
him best.’ Cf. Gn 16® Wyc. (1388) ‘Lo I thi ser- 
vauntesse is in thin bond; use thou hir as it 
likith *; Hall, Worksy ii. 45, ‘ It likes thee well, 
that the Kingdom of he^,ven should sufier violence.’ 

The intrans. verb occurs twice, Dt 25’ ‘And if 
the man like not to take his brother’s wife’ 
(j'bn: H^); and Ro 1®® ‘And even as they did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge ’ {ovk iboKl- 
paaavy RV ‘ they refused ’). 

In 1 Es 4®® is found the obsolete form ‘ like of,’ 
‘all men do well like of her works’ {rivrei ebdoKovin 
Tois ipyois aiVr^y), which is retained in RV. So in 
Preface to AV, * Solonaon was greater than David. 

. . . But was that his magnificence liked of by 
all? We doubt of it’; Melvill’s Diaryy p. 362, 
‘The King had determined to bring ham the 
Papist Lords again, and lyked of nan that wald 
nocht wag as the bus waggit ’; Defoe, Crusoe, 
p. 274, ‘ Upon the Captain’s coming to me, I told 
him my Project for seizing the Ship, which he 
lik’d of wonderfully well.’ 

The verb to liken is of frequent occurrence, and 
means to compare, as Is 40*® ‘To whom then will 
ye liken God?’ Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 107, ‘On 
this wise Paul also (Ro 6) likeneth Adam and 
Christ together, saying that Adam was a figure of 
Christ.’ 

For likeness see Image. 

Likewise is sometimes a mere conj., also, as 
Dt 12** ‘ even so will I do likewise ’ (oa, LXX 
Kdyd)), especially in NT as tr. of xal. But more 
frequently it is an adverb, in the same way ; thus, 
Jg 7*’ * Look on mo, and do likewise* (p); Est 4*® 
‘I also and my maidens will fast likewise’ (jj); 
Lk 22®® ‘Likewise also the cup after supper’ 
{o)<ra(rr ())^); Rev 8*® (bfiolus). In Mt 21®® we have 
the expression ‘ in like wise,’ but the meaning is 
simply o/jo, ‘ I in like wise will tell you by vdiat 
autiiority I do these things’ {K&yib, RV ‘I like¬ 
wise’). Cf. Jn 6®* Tind. ‘For lykwyse as the 
father rayseth up the deed ’; and Lever, Sermons, 
p. 108, ‘ Excepte ye spedelye repente and amende, 
ye shall everye one be lykewyse served.’ 

The subst. liking was at one time in use in 
the sense of outward appearance, and then such 
an adj. as ‘ good ’ or ‘ iU^ (qualified it. It occurs 
once m AV, Job 39® ‘Their young ones are in 
good liking’ (^oVn:). In the same sense ‘liking* 
is used as an aaj. in Dn 1*® ‘why should he see 
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your faces worse liking (o’^yt) than the cliildren 
which are of your sort?’ Wyclif (1388) uses the 
subst. in Gn 2^® in the sense of delight, ‘And a 
ryver yedo out fro tlie place of likyng to moysto 
paradis’ (1380, ‘the place of delioe’). For the 
adj. cf. Ps 92’* Pr. Bk. ‘ Tliey also shall bring 
forth more fruit in their age, and shall be fat and 
well-liking* (in 1639, * well lykenge’).* 

J. Hastings. 

LIKHI ('np^>, B AaKeelfXf A AaKeiA ).—The eponym 
of a Manassite family, 1 Ch 7^^. See Genealogy, 
VII.* 5. 

LILITH (n'^'^>; LXX dvoK^vravpoi ; Symm. \dfxia 
[TXa^a/a]; Vulg. lamia ).—18 34’'* liVm (only); AV 
‘screech owl’; AVm and IIV ‘night monster*; 
Cheyne ‘night fairy* (in FB ‘Lilith^).* The Heb. 
word occurs in a description of the scene of desolation 
among Edom’s ruiiiea fortresses, where ‘ the wild 
beasts of the desert (d'iv) meet with the wolves (o'^x), 
and the satyr ("I'V^j cries to his fellow, and Lilith 
takes up her abode.* The reference is not to an 
animal, but to a female demon of popular super¬ 
stition, analogous to Wiq' ahlkah or vampire of Pr 
30’®. The Jewish belief in Lilith probably grew up 
during the Exile ; the name was unquestionably 
borrowed from Babylonia (cf. the Assyr. lil anil 
liltt). Lilith was a demon (fl^p’) regarded by the 
Jews as specially hostile to children, although 
grown-up persons were also in danger from her 
(cf. the **E/A7rouo-a of the Greeks, the Strix and 
Lamia of the Komans, and the ghiUs of the Arabs). 

The name Lilith is generally derived from the 
root meaning ‘night* (Bab.-Semitio lildtu^ Eth. 

Heb. 7:^?), night being the special season of 
this demon’s power and activity. Baudissin, how¬ 
ever {op. cit. below), doubts whether this derivation 
be correct, although it may have been assumed as 
the basis of some later Jewish conceptions. He 
quotes Jensen to the ellect that the Sumerian Vila 
( = Assyr. lilii) means ‘ wind* (cf. Del. Assyr. HWB, 
8.V. ‘lilft’), and that ‘the handmaid of Lila’ is 
brought into relation to ‘the house of the wind.’ 
Baudissin suggests that even in Zee 6® there may 
be a thought of Lilith in the prophet’s mind, when 
he describes the two women witn stork-like wings 
in which was the %oind (nn). 

The belief in Lilith existed among the Jews of 
Mesopotamia, where a species of Lilith-worship 
prevailed as late as the 7th cent. A.D. In the 
Rabbinical literature Lilith figures largely (see 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. s.v.). She was said to have 
been the first wife of Adam, and to have flown 
awi^ from him and become a demon. The Targ, 
on Job P® apparently identifies the queen of Sheba 
with Lilith (see Griltz’s Monatschrxfty 1870, pp. 
187 fl., cited by Cheyne in commenting on Is 34’^). 

See, further, arts. Demon in vol. i. p. 690f., 
and Night Monster^ 

Litoraturi.—T lie commenlarics of Cheyne, Delitzsoh, and 
Dillnmnn, on Isaiah, ad loc. ; Whitohouse, COT ii. Sll; Levy 
in ZDMQ, ix. 470, 484 f.; Sdirader, JPTh i. 12S; Lenoramnt, 
Chaldwan 3fagic [Eng-. tr.J, p. 38; Eiaenmenger, Entdecktes 
Judenthum, ii. 413 IT.; W. R. Smith, RS 113; Wollhauson, 
Reste^t 148ff.; Baudissin, art. ‘ Feldgeister, Feldtoufel’ in 
Herzog’s RE^ vi. 6 f. ; Weber, Jiid. Theologie, 25D fl. ; Savco, 
Uibhert Lectures^ 1887, pp. 145 ff.; Ilommel, Vorsernit. ilxdt. 

867. J. A. Selbie. 


• In a note on this passage in his edition of the Psalter of 
1689 (p. 821), Earle says, ‘The old verb lieian was first im¬ 
personal, and in that condition it produced this adjective, and 
the substantive liking as in the sense of looking well and in 
good condition, as in Shake. I Henry IV. iii. ill. I’ll repent 
. . . while I am in some liking." When it became personal and 
transitive, it produced liking=approval, as in The Epistle 
Dedieatorie (1611^, “who runne their owne wayes, and give 
liking unto nothing but what is framed by themselves, and 
hammered on their Anville.” ’ From the last came the modern 
meaning, of which there is an example in AV, Wls Ifi^i ‘to 
every man’s liking ’ (rpis ii nt i/30CXtr», Vulg. ad quod quisquam 
Tolebat, KV * according to every man’s choice ’X 


LILY. —There are three questions to be settled 
in reference to the lily; (1) What was meant by 
shtUhariy shdsnan^ and sMshatuuih^ 

(2) Are shdshan and shdshannCth the same as Kplvow 
(Mt (V-’’*'“’®)? (3) What is meant by ‘ lilies of the 
field*? 

(1) The word shdshan or sMshan is still pre¬ 
served in sitsan or sdsan^ a word of Persian origin, 
but adopted in this form into the Arabic. It is 
possible that it entered the Heb. from the same 
source. The capital of Persia was called in Heb. 
Shushan (Neh 1’, Est 2® etc., Dn 8®). Atheno- 
dorus (xii. 513) says that this name was derived 
from the abundance of the lilies {shushdntm) in 
its neighbourhood. SAsan in Arab, is a general 
term for lily-like flowers, as the lily, iris, pan¬ 
cratium, gladiolus, etc., but more particularly tlie 
iris. It IS as general as the English term lily, 
which is applied to flowers of the genera Lilium, 
Gladiolus, Convallaria, Hemerocallis, of the bot¬ 
anical order Liliaccw^ and to Nympham, Nuphar, 
Funkia, etc., not of that order, ’flie Heb. shushan 
must be taken in the same general sense. This 
makes it ea.sy to explain all the references to the 
flower in the OT. Some of the lilies grow in ‘ the 
valleys* (Ca 2’, not our ‘ lily of the valley,* Con¬ 
vallaria, which does not grow in the East), siieli 
as several species of Iris ; others ‘ among thorns ’ 
(Ca 2-), as other species of Iris ; others in pastures, 
as still other species of Iris and Gladiolus (2’ 4° (i^). 
Its flowers were typical of luxuriance (Hos 14®), as 
are those of all the Irises, Gladioli, and Pancratia. 
The comparison of lips to lilies (Ca 6’*) may refer to 
fragrance, not to colour. The allusion to lilies as 
features of architectural ornament doul)tle.ss refers 
to the recurved leaves of various flowers of the 
lily type, imitations of which wore wrought in 
stone for capitals of columns (1 K 7’®), and bronze 
for the lip of the molten laver (2 Ch 4®), as they 
have been in similar works of art in other lands, 
from ancient times to our day. The moaning of 
the term shdshmmim in the title of Pss 45. 69 (cf. 
Shihhan-ediUh. Ps 60, and Shdshannim-Mulh^ 80) 
is obscure. See Psalms. 

(2) Is shilshan the same as Kplvov (Mt 62«'2») ? 
The Chaldee Targum and most of the Rabbis 
render it by ‘ rose.* Kimchi and ben - Melech 
render it in one idaco (1 K 7’®) ‘violet.’ The 
LXX, however, tr. it always by Kplvov. This is 
probably correct for several reasons, (a) Wherever 
there are not urgent reasons to the contrary, a 
LXX tr. has the preference, (i) Kpli'ov has in 
Greek the same general application to lily-like 
plants 03 shilshan in Hebrew and lily in English, 
(c) There is no reason for translating shilshan dif- 
ferently in different places, as in the above men¬ 
tioned authorities and in the Judajo-Spanisli VS, 
which tr. sh'A.^han in Ca by ‘ rose,’ and in Hos by 
‘ lirio * = Lilium candidum. Admitting, then, the 
correctness of the LXX tr. Kpivovy wo may assume 
that Mt used this Greek word to express the 
Aramaic word used by our Saviour, which was 
doubtless a modification of shtlshaji. 

(3) What is meant by ‘lilies of the field’? It 
is plain that our Saviour spoke in a way that His 
hearers would understand. Therefore (o) there 
could not have been included in His allusion any 
plant unknown to His audience. This would 
exclude Lilium Chalcadonicumy L., and Lilium 
Martagony L., which have been assumed by some 
as the species intended, on account of their beauty, 
but neither of which is found in Palestine. Lilium 
candidum, L., is also not a plant of Palestine, and 
being white would not suit the comparison vdth 
Solomon’s royal garments. Furthermore, if this 
species had been intended, \lpiov=:whitelily,yto\i\ii 
probably have been used, instead of Kplvov, which 
18 general. (5) None of the water lilies could have 
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been intended, as the lilies were *of the field.* 
(c) It is not likely that they were anemones or 
poppies or articholces. All these flowers had their 
own names, and would not have been suggested 
to the popular mind by the term lily, (d) It must 
therefore have been some plant of the modern 
order Liliacece, Iridaceccj or Amaryllidacem, 
Any of these would have been called Kplvop, and 
most would now be called ijopularly lilies in Eng¬ 
lish. {e) It was not only a fily-lilce plant of the 
field, but had a stem, which, when dried, would 
be useful as fuel (Mt &^). This would exclude 
the crocuses and colchicumSy Anemone Coronaria^ 
L. (which, however, has the support of Tristram), 
and other stemless plants. (/) It was a flower 
of rich colours. The plants which realize all 
these conditions are the various species of Gladi- 
olusy which are indigenous in Palestine, G, Illy- 
ricuSf Koch, G„ scqctumy Gawl, G. atroviolaceuSy 
Boiss., and Ixiolirion montanumy Lab. All these 
ow among the grain, often overtopping it, and 
uminating the broad fields with their various 
shades of pmkish purple to deep violet-purple and 
blue, truly royal colours. Any one who has stood 
among the wheat fields of Galilee, and seen the 
beautiful racemes of these flowers, peering up in 
every direction above the standing corn, will see 
at once the appropriateness of our Saviour’s allu¬ 
sion. They ail have a reedy stem, which, when 
dry, would make such fuel as is used in the ovens 
(Arab, tanniir). These stems are constantly 
plucked up with the other wild plants from 
among the wheat, to feed cattle or to burn. 
The beautiful Irises, I. Sariy Schott, I. Palestinay 
Baker, /. Lorteti, Barb., and I. Ilelenaty Barb., 
have gorgeous flowers, and would suit our Saviour’s 
comparison even better tlian the above. But they 
are plants of pasture grounds and swamps, seldom 
found in grain fields. If, however, we understand 
by * lilies of the field ’ simply wild liliesy these 
would also be included in the expression. Our 
Saviour’s comparison would then bo like a ‘com¬ 
posite photograph,* a reference to all the splendid 
colours and beautiful shapes of the nuraeroua wild 
plants comprehended under the name lily. This 
seems to us the most simple and natural interpreta¬ 
tion, and meets every requirement of the passage. 

G. E. Lost. 

LIME Kovla.) is the commonest of the so- 
called ‘ alkaline earths,’ its basis being the metal 
calcium. The various forms of limestone, some of 
which are very abundant in Palestine, are com- 
osed of carbonate of lime. When this is strongly 
eated, it is converted into oxide of lime or ‘quick¬ 
lime,’ and becomes soft and crumbling. Quicklime 
combines readily and even violently with water to 
form ‘ slaked lime,’ which is one of tne chief ingredi¬ 
ents of mortar (wh. see). As the mortar ‘ sets,’ the 
slaked Jinm absorbs carbonic acid gas from the air, 
and is reconverted slowly into carbonate of lime. 

Lime is mentioned only twice in EV. In Is 33^* 
it is predicted that the Assyrian oppressor shall 
be ‘as the burnings of lime^n'lBi'fp)—a figure 
for destruction. (Similarly in Is 27^* the stones of 
idolatrous altars are to be ‘ as chalkstonos 
LXX Kovla XiVT-fj] that are beaten in sunder,* prob¬ 
ably after being ‘burnt.’ See ChAlk-Stonks). 
In Am 2^ the Moabites are denounced because 
they ‘ burned the bones of the king of Edom into 
lime * (see Driver’s note). Phosphate of lime is the 
chief mineral constituent of bones, and is un¬ 
changed by burning. Both in their appearance 
and in their composition, therefore, hono ashes 
have something in common with calcined lime¬ 
stone, and are naturally described by the same 
term. Besides these two passages, occurs in 
Dt 27®* * both as noun and as verb, and is trans¬ 
lated * plaister * (wh. see). 


In Mt 23” our Lord, in denouncing the scribes 
and Pharisees for their hypocrisy, compares them 
to T(i<poL KeKovLa/xlvot. It was the custom of the 
Jews to whiten the outside of their tombs with 
lime every year on the 15th of Adar, the object 
being to make the tombs conspicuous, that passers- 
by might avoid defilement (see Meyer, Holtzmann, 
in loc,). In our Lord’s saying, the whiteness is 
viewed chiefly as a deceptive outward embellish¬ 
ment, contrasting with the corruption within. 
Similarly in Ac 23* St. Paul calls Ananias the 
high priest roixos KCKoviafiiPos. 

James Patrick. 

LIMIT. —The subst. occurs only in Ezk 43^* 

‘ Upon the top of the mountain the whole limit 
thereof shall he most holy,* where it means a 
region or space within certain limits or bounds 
(Heb. boa, LXX rA opia : the Ueb. word is common 
in this sense, but it is usually rendered by * border * 
or ‘coast*: Wyc. [1388] has ‘coostes* here, [1382] 

‘ eendis *; Cov. ‘ corners *; Geneva gives ‘ limits ’). 

I For the Eng. word cf. Shaks, / Henry IV, III. 
i. 73— 

* The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally.' 

The verb occurs twice: In Ps 78**^ it means to 
set limits to, restrict, ‘they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One of 
Israel* (unn, LXX Trapu^vvau. RV ‘provoked,* 
KVm‘limited’). 

The tr. * lifted ’ oomos from the Gen. Bible, which explains 
its meaning in the marg., ‘As thei all do that measure the 
power of God by their cMipacitie.’ But it is usually taken in 
another sense : thus in JQIi iv. 441, Dr. Frledliinder says, ‘My 
conception of God is based on the teaching of the Scriphiros, 
God is the Creator and the Ruler of the Universe, and by Uis 
decree phenomena appear and events occur which are contrary 
to human expectation, t.e. miracles are wrouj^ht by Him. Ac¬ 
cording to the idea of Mr. Monteflore, the Divine Being is bound 
to act according to certain laws established by human reason. 
This is by no means a new theory. Asaph In Ps 78*i, speaking 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, says, Yen, they turned back 
and tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Israel.' The 
translation is due to the fact that the same Heb. form occurs in 
Ezk 94 along with the word tdw (which is the name of the last 
letter of the Heb. alphabet, and was originally in the shape of a 
cross), where it is tr^ ‘set a mark.’ But most follow the LXX 

Syr. *|oZ, Vulg. exacerbaverunty and Jerome con- 
citavenint, and translate ‘ grieved,’ or as RV ‘ provoked,’ 
Kautzsch krCinkten.* 

The Amer. RV introduces ‘limit* in this sense 
into Job 15®. Cf. Adams, Worksy i. 26, * being an 
infinite and illimited God.* 

The other occurrence of the verb is He 4’ 
‘Again, ho limiteth a certain day,* where the 
meaning is ‘ fix as a limit * Rv ‘defineth*). 

So Berners’ Froissarty xxiv. ‘ It was not long after 
but that the king came to his palace of West¬ 
minster and all his council was commanded to be 
there at a certain day limited *; Bradford, Plym, 
Plant, T). 82, ‘ Their time limited them being ex¬ 
pired, they returned to the ship.* 

J. Hastings. 

LINE.—1. The word most freq. translated ‘line* 
in AV is ip kaw or ip kaw. The kaw is a marking off 
or measuring line, as it is fully defined in Jer 31*®, but 
is usually c^ed simply the ‘ line.* It is e^ecially 
the builder’s measuring lino, as Zee P® ‘ I am re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem with mercies : my house shall 
be built in it, saith the Lord of hosts, and a line 
shall be stretched forth upon Jerusalem*; and so it 
comes to be used of the line that marks off the part 
that is to be taken down and destroyed, as 2 K 2P* 
‘And I will stretch over Jerusalem the line of 
Samaria, and the plummet of the house of Ahab,* 

* Burgess (JVofetf on Jleb. P»») adopts the tr. ‘ set a mark,' 
and has the interesting suggestion that the Israelites proposed 
to put God to ths test : if He provides flesh in the wilderness, 
then we siiall acknowledge Him; somewhat after the manner 
of Caliban—* That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor; I 
wlU kneel to him.’ ^ . 
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t.e, the line that marked them off for their destruc¬ 
tion ; Is 28^’ ‘Judgment also will 1 lay to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet’ (RV ‘And I 
will make judgement the line ’); Is 34*^ ‘ the line of 
confusion.* Then the word comes into use meta¬ 
phorically for whatever goes by line or measure¬ 
ment, a rule of life : thus in Is 28^*^ the drunkards 
of Ephraim mock Isaiah’s teaching as ‘precept 
upon precept, precept upon precept. Tine upon line, 
line upon line, here a little, and there a little,* 
showing by their use of a series of monosyllables 
{ijiaw la-zaw, ?aw la-paw, kaw la-kaxo, kaw la-kaw. 
z^'^r sham, z^4r shdm) both their drunkenness and 
their disgust. For the Eng. word here cf. Archbp. 
Hamilton’s Catechism (Mitchell’s ed. fol. v), ‘ For 
as ane bi^gare [=builder] can nocht make ane evin 
up wal witliout direction of his lyne, a mason can 
nocht heu ane evin aislair staine without directioun 
of his rewill, ane skyppar can nocht gyde his schip 
to gud hevin without direction of his compas, sa 
a man or a woman can nocht ordour or gyd his 
lyif evin and strecht to the plesour of God with¬ 
out direction of his coinmandis.* 

The only pasaatre of difficulty is Ps 19^ ‘Their line is gone 
out through all tlie earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.' AVm suggests as alternative translations ‘their rule' 
or ‘ dlr<*ction'; ttV accepts the tr. of AV (which cornea from 
the Gen.) without margin, 'fhe same verb is found with the 
measuring line in K/.k 47^, and perhaps the majority of mod. 
expositors accept this tr., the meaning then being that the 
heavens send out their line to mark oti and take possesnion cf 
the whole earth, an idea suggested by the line of the horizon 
running round the earth. So Del., I'er., De Witt, Kirkp., 
Kautzsch. But the oldest translators thought of the line os 
perhaps a bowstring that gives /orrh a sound. So LXX 
Symm. Vulg. sonus, Wyc. ‘ soun,' Oov. * sounde,’ 

Dou. 'sound,' Segond retentissement, King ‘strain.* Prac¬ 
tically the same meaning is got by Cheyne and Wellh. in 
another way. They road D^'ip for Dip, and trans. * thoir voice.’ 
They are not influenced, as some of the older expositors perhaps 
were, by Uo 10^**, where St. Paul quotes the LXX and applies 
the woi^ to the world-wide proclamation of the gospel. 

The onhr places in A V where t:aw is not ‘ line * 
are Is 44^“ ‘ [carpenter’s] rule,* where, however, KV 
gives ‘ line *; and 18^* where the Heh. ip’ip is 
translated in AV ‘ a nation meted out * (lit. as AVm 
‘ a nation of line line ’); the context demands rather 
the active meaning ‘that meteth out,* as RV 
(which, however, retains AV in marg.). Cheyne 
{Expos. 3rd scr. vi. 455) criticizes AV as impossible 
and RV as barely possible. His own rendering is 
‘ the strong strong nation * (in SHOT * a nation of 
sinewy strength’), which is got by changing the 
MT into ip]p, a suhst. formed after Arab, k^^wwa, 

‘ strength *; and with that Skinner agrees. Ges. 
{Thes. s.v.) had suggested a distinct suhst. ip, and 
tr'* * gens rohustisswut, pr. rohoris rohoria,’ after the 
Arab. ; Buhl in the latest ed. (1899) of the lland- 
wbrterhuch adopts ipip sehnige Kraft with some 
hesitation. 

2 . For V;^n, see Cord. In Ps 16® ‘The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,’ the reference is 
to the portion marKed off by the line or measuring 
cord. In Jos 17® the word is tr. ‘portions,* ‘And 
there fell ten portions to Manassen * (RV ‘ parts,* 
RVm ‘lines’). 3. Din is tr. ‘line’ only in 1 K 7^®, 

‘ a line of twelve cubits did compass eitlier of them 
[the pillars] about.’ See Band. 4. For (only 
JEzk 40®) see Lace. 5. Jos the line of 

scarlet thread which Raliah hound in the window. 
It is Coverdale’s word hero, who has * excepte thou 
knyttost in the >vyndowe the lyne of this rose- 
coloured rope* . . . ‘And she knyt the rose 
coloured lyne in the 'wyndowe.* 6 . tj^, in Is 44** 
sered, is m AV mistranslated ‘line,* RV gives 
‘ pencil,* RVm ‘ red ochre.* See Pencil. 

In NT we have only 2 Co 10*® ‘ not to boast in 
another man’s line of things made ready to our 
hand’ {tv dXXorp/y k<xv6v{., AVm ‘rule,’ IIV ‘in 
another’s province,* liViu *Or limit, Gr. measuring 


rod ’). The AV tr. is from the Gen. Bible, which 
explains it by saying, ‘ God gave the whole worlde 
to tho Apostles to preache in, so that Paul here 
meaneth by the line his porcion of the countre is 
where he preached.* J. Hastings, 

LINEAGE. —Lk 2* only, ‘he was of the house 
and lineage of David * {4^ otKov Kal irarpiai, RV ‘ of 
the house and family*). Spenser uses the word in 
the same sense, FQ i. i. 5— 

‘ So pure and innocent, as that same lambe, 

She was in life and every vertuous lore, 

And by descent from royall lynage came.* 

Cf. also Nut-Brown Maid (in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 
107)— 

‘ Ye shal not nede further to drede, I wyl not disparage 
You, god defende, sith ye descende of so grete a lynage.* 

Wyclif uses the word in the wider sense of kin¬ 
dred or tribe, as Ps 72*^ ‘And all the lynagis of 
earthe schulen be hlessid in hym ’; 78®’* ^ ‘ he 
chees not the lynage of Effraym. But he cheoa 
the lynage of Juda ’; Rev 6® ‘ a lioun of the lynage 
of Juda.^ J. Hastings. 

LINEN. —The manufacture of linen is an ex¬ 
tremely ancient art. The Egyptians attained 
proficiency in it at a very early time. To them 
Pliny ascribes the invention of weaving (vii. 56), 
and tho honour is given by Athencous to Pathymias 
the Egyptian {lib. ii.). Linen-weaving became a 
profitable call in providing occupation for large 
numbers. Strabo (xvii. 41, p. 813) says that 
Panopolis, or Chemmis, was inhabited by linen- 
weavers. Judging by the representations that 
have been preserved, the implements used must 
have been comparatively rude; hut cloth of very 
fine quality w*a8 produced with them. So delicate 
indeed were certain fabrics that they were described 
as ‘woven air.* Specimens of Egyptian work in 
the form of corselets are mentioned by Herodotus 
(ii. 182, iii. 47), one dedicated by Amaais to 
Minerva in IJndus, tho other sent oy him to the 
Lacedflcmonians, ‘made of linen, with many figures 
of animals inwrought and adorned with gold and 
cotton wool’; and he notes that ‘each thread, 
though very fine, contained 360 threads all dis¬ 
tinct.* Egyptian fine linen, yam, and embroidered 
work were widely prized, and reckoned superior to 
those of any other country. Four qualities of 
Egyptian linen are specified by Pliny (xix. c. 1), 
viz. Tanitic, Pelusiac, Butine, and Tentyritic. A 
large export trade was carried on to Arabia and 
India. 

The Egyptian priests wore linen clothes, and 
according to lleroaotus (ii. 37) were not allowed to 
wear anything else. But Pliny (xix. 8) says that 
although they used linen they preferred cotton 
robes; and tiie Rosetta Stone mentions ‘ cotton 
garments * provided for the use of the temples. It 
IS most probable that the undergarments were 
always oi linen, while robes of cotton worn over 
them would have to be left outside the temples. 
Linen was regarded as fresh and cool in a hot 
climate, with a tendency to keep the body clean. 
This, with the religious prejudice requiring linen 
only to ho worn in the temples, may account for 
the belief that the priests were prohibited from 
ever wearing anything else. When tho worship of 
Isis was introduced into Greece and Rome (Pint. 
de Is. V. 3) the same customs as to priestly dress 
were adopted (Wilk. Anc. Egxjp. iii. 117). 

Great quantities of linen were .employed In 
wrapping the mummies of the dead (Herod, ii. 80). 
The bandages used for this purpose were invariably 
of linen. This has been demonstrated by a series 
of careful microscopic examinations well describeil 
by Wilkinson (Anc. Egyp. iii. 115, 116). Wool 
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was never used in this way, because of a belief 
that it tended to breed worms which would destroy 
the body. The poor might w^r cotton garments 
in life, provided their mummies were wrapped in 
linen after death. Linen was used for both men 
and animals, and sometimes the bandages were as 
much as 1000 yards in length (Wilk. ih, iii. 484). 

The influence of Egypt on Israel is seen perhaps 
in the prominence given to linen in the furniture 
of the tabernacle and in the dress of the priests. 
The trade with Egypt was maintained (Pr 7^®), and 
the material was highly prized by the neighbour¬ 
ing Tyrians (Ezk 27^). Elax was early cultivated 
in Palestine (Jos 2*), but the native industry in 
linen, as in other woven stufls, was chiefly confined 
to the women of the household. The finer kinds 
were brought from abroad. 

The terms used for * linen * in Scripture are— 

4. 2. As a mark of distinction Pharaoh 

clothed Joseph in linen garments from which 
we may infer that linen formed part of the ordinary 
dress of royal, or at least eminent persons (Gn 
4P^). She^\ corresponds in form with the Arab 
shdsh, a fine muslin, made of cotton, and much 
used to guard against mosquitoes and sand-flies. 
Linen is, however, here intended. Shesh is some¬ 
times used as tlie equivalent of bad (n^), about 
which there is no douDt (cf. Ex 28®* 39“, Lv 16^). 

Shesh appears to be the more general term. It is 
used for the ollerings brought by the people (Ex 
25*); the materials used in the hangings of the 
tabernacle (Ex 26^*^* 27**^* 35. 36. 38); the finery 
of women (Pr 3P^ AV ‘ silk,* Ezk 16^®*'®) and the 
cloth of sails (Ezk 27^), as well as for the various 
garments of the priests (Ex 28®**^* 39^*®®^*). In 
Ezk 16^® we have the peculiar form this is 
probably due to proximity to the similarly sound¬ 
ing V9. 

is used exclusively of articles of dress, and 
principally of the holy garments of the priests 
(Ex 28« 39“ Lv 6*® In 1 S 22“ the priests 

are designated as persons that wear a linen (bad) 
ephod. Samuel, as a child, engaged in religious 
service, was girded with a linen ephod (1 S 2“). 
David in his dance before the Lora was similarly 
girded (2 S G“, 1 Ch 15'^). The man wearing linen 
garments is chosen for special work (Ezk 9** *• 
10^* ®* ; and the great figure in the vision by the 

river lliddekel wears similar attire (Dn 10® 12®* ^). 
It appears therefore that bad is restricted to uses 
that are of a religious character. 

The distinction between shesh and bad cannot be 
indicated with certainty. In the phrase ‘ bad of tine 
twined shesh ’ (Ex 39“), the latter term evidently 
means the thread of which the cloth is woven. 
This suggests that while bad is used only for the 
cloth, mesh is applied indifferently, now to the 
thread and now to the woven stutf. Abarbanel 
(on Ex 25) says that bad was a single thread, and 
shesh (Heb. =6) was formed by twisting together 
six single threads. But this seems in contradiction 
to the above. 

3. pa, LXX ^6<r(rost is from the root pa, to be 
white, still heard in the Arab bils used for native 
linen. Of Aramocan origin, it was used specially 
for the Syrian byssus (Gesenius). In Ezk 27“ it is 
distinguished from Egyptian sh^h (cf. v."^), but 
elsewhere the distinction is ignored (cf. 2 Ch 3“, 
Ex 26*^). Targum Onkelos gives as the equiva¬ 
lent of sh^h, BH^ is the name given to linen, in 
which the house of Ashbea attained eminence as 
workers (1 Ch cf. 2 Ch 2“), of which David*s 
robe was made (1 Ch 15^), of which the veil of the 
temple was woven (2 Ch 3“), and with which the 
Levite singers in the temple were clothed (2 Ch 5“). 
Of this were also the cords which fastened the 
hangings in the king’s gardens at Shushan the 
pali^ (£st 1®}. Mordecai’s dress when he went 


out from the king was of fine linen {bilz) and 
purple (Est 8“, cf. Lk 16“). The Syrian trade 
with Tyre included ‘ purple and embroidered work 
and blip* (Ezk 27“). Josephus takes byssus as the 
equivalent of both sh^h and badj describing the 
offerings of the Israelites in the wilderness for the 
tabernacle as byssus of flax {Ant, vi. 1), the hang¬ 
ings for the tabernacle as sindon of byssus {ib. 2), 
and the priests* draivers and vestments as byssus. 
The vestment, he says, was called chethone (njha), 
which denotes linen {ib. Vli. i. 2). This corresponds 
closely with the Arab kittdriy the common name 
for linen stufls. The presumption of the mystic 
Babylon is shown by her arraying herself in fine 
linen (byssus), the fitting dress of the Lamb’s 
wife, since it symbolizes ‘ the righteousness of 
the saints’ (Rev 18“ 19®). Such raiment also is 
congruous with the character of those who follow 
him who is called the E'aithful and True {ib, 19“). 

4. (or n^^g) is a general term ; applied to the 
plant (Jos 2®), to the raw material (Jg 15“, Pr 3l“), 
to heckled flax (Is 19®), to threads in a mixed web 
(Dt 22^^), to cloth (Lv 13*^®*"*), to the prophet’s 
girdle (Jer 13^), to a measuring-line (Ezk 40®), and 
to the sacred garments of the priests (Ezk 44^^* “). 
See Flax. 

5. IP9, an article of fine stuff, of domestic manu¬ 
facture (Pr 31“), and highly esteemed as a luxury 
(Is 3“). The of Samson’s challenge to the 
JPhilistines (Jg 14'®* '*) were wrappers * worn as an 
outer garment,’ or *as a night wrapper on tlie 
naked body.’ They were sometimes used os 
curtains (Mishna, Joma iii. 4), and also as 
shrouds (Talm. Jerus., Kilaim ix. fob 32®). For 
these purposes sheets of considerable size would be 
necessary (Moore, Judges, in loc,). With this the 
Greek <Ttvdd)v corresponds. It is the linen cloth or 
dress in which the young man wrapped Iiimself 
(Mk 14®'), and again it is a winding-sheet (Mt 27®®, 
Mk 15“ Lk 23®®). 

6. poK (AV ‘fine linen,’ RV ‘yam,’ Pr 7“), by 
a Syriacism for from an unused root jea ‘ to 
bind together’ (Gesenius). With tliis may be com¬ 
pared the Arab ^usun, * tent ropes.’ The fine 
thread or yarn of Egypt was most probably linen. 
That the ornamentation of coverings or tapestry 
for which it was used is here intended, is supported 
by the renderings of LXX and the Vulgate, which 
are Af^plrafroi and pictee tapetes respectively. 

7. 6d6v7j (Ac 10" 11®) is the sheet let down from 
heaven in St. Peter’s vision; while 6d6via (Jn 19*® 
20®* ®* ’) are the strips of cloth with which the body 
was bound, after being wrapped in the <rtv5t&j/. 

8. A coarse cloth mode of unbleached flax, 
wp6\ivotf, was worn by the poorer classes (Sir 40*). 

A combination of animal and vegetable products 
in dress was prohibited to the Israelites. A kin<l 
of cloth was sometimes made of which the woof 
was cotton and the warp linen (Julius Pollux, 
Onom. vii. 17. Quoted by Wilk. Anc. Egyp. iii. 
118). Such may have been (LXX KlpbrjXop), a 
word of obscure origin, but denoting a mixed stuff 
of wool and linen (Lv 19'®, cf. Dt 2^'). 

Linen Yarn.—nj,70, ^3,79 (1 K 10“, 2 Ch 1“). For 
mikweh Buxtorf gives nctuin filatim quod in 
Mgypto magni usus et pretii. He notes, how¬ 
ever, that on 1 K 10“ R. Sal. ibi accipit nipp pro 
nfl'DK, collectione, congregatione veriigalis, llV 
renders in each case ‘drove.’ Perhaps the text 
is corrupt. LXX B has for nipp iK Oe/coOe, ‘ from 
Tekoa,’Luc. iK Kwd, Vulg. de Coa, Winckler 
{Alttcst. Untersuch. 168 ff., cf. Altorient. Forsch, 
i. 28), followed by Hommel and others, finds here 
a reference to KvA {i.e, Cilicia). 

Litbeatvb 15 . —Wilkinson, Ane. Egyptians, iii. 115-128, 484; 
Herodotus, ii. 36, 86,182, iii. 47; Josephus, Ant. in. vi. 1, vii. 
1, 2; Schroeder, ds Vest. MtU. pp. 839, 861, etc.; Hartmann, 
Uslnrilsrin, ii. p. 846, etc, W. EWIHQ. 
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LINTEL*->See House in vol. ii. p. 434*. 

LINUS (AW).—One of the Christians who 
joined with Eubulus, Pudens, and Claudia in a 
salutation at the end of 2 Ti. This Epistle was 
written from Rome, and it is generally allowed 
that this Linus is identical with one of the first 
bishops of Koine. The identification goes back to 
Irenajus (c. Umr. ill. iii. 3). It is considered that 
he was, if we omit JSt. Peter’s name, the first bishop 
of Rome, though Tertullian {de rrccscr. 32) implies 
that Clement was the first. Nothing is really 
known of his life and episcopate, whicli Eus. {HE 
iii. 13) says lasted twelve years. Many questions 
have been raised about him: for instance, as to 
whether he was bishop before St. Peter’s death 
or not, and whether ho may not have been con¬ 
temporary with Clement, and have exercised his 
office as bishop of the Gentile Christians only, 
whilst perha;^ Clement was bishop of the Jewish 
Christians. The date of his episcopate has been 
variously given, the extreme limits being A.D. 
66-67 and A.D. 68-80. Hamack, in his latest work, 
dates the episcopate of Linus A.D. 64-76. It is 
asserted in the Greek Mencea that he was one of the 
Seventy. Various works are ascribed to him, but 
without foundation: (1) the acts of St. Peter and 
St. Paul; (2) an account of St. Peter’s controversy 
with Simon Magus; and (3) certain decrees in 
which he ordered women to appear in church 
with covered heads. He is commemorated in the 
Roman Service books on Sept. 23, where the 
following account is given of him :— 

‘The pontiff Linus, who was born at Volterra, in Etruria, waa 
the ffret rulor of tho Cliurch after Fcter. His faith and holiness 
wore 80 ffreat that ho not only cast out devils, but also restored 
the dead to life. He wrote the history of St. Peter, and in 
particular of his opposition to Simon Magus, lie ordered that 
DO women should appear in church unveiled. He was beheaded, 
because of his adherence to the Christian faith, by the order of 
Saturninus, whose daughter he had set free from demoniacal 
possession. He was buried in the Vatican, near the Prince of 
the Apostles, on Sept. 23. He was bishop for eleven years, 
two months, and twenty-three days, during which he consecrated 
or ordained (on two occasions in December) fifteen bishops 
and eighteen priests* (Brev. Rom.). 

Litkratuuk. — Pearson, De seris mocesmms prirrumim 
RarnoB Episcoporum (16^); Lightfoot, St. qf Rome 

(1890); Hamack, Die Chrmwlofjie der AltchruUvchen LUteratur 
(1897); Duchesne, Liber Pontijicalis, i. (1884-80). 

H. A. Rkdpath. 

LION. —1. The generic name for lion is VIH 
or .T"|N 'aryeh, pi. DV7t< ’drdytV/-and nv-jN 
This word is used literally (Jg 14®- “ etc.), oi figures 
(1 K 7^* etc.), in comjiarison (Gn 49®, Nu 23'-^^ etc.), 
metaphorically (Gn 49®, Nah 2^® etc.). 2. 
Mphir, is the young lion (Jg 14® etc.). 3. "wa qur, 
I'lj qdr, signifies whelp or cub in general. It is 
applied to the young of p-in tannin (La 4®, AV 
‘ sea monsters,’ RV ‘ jackals ’; preferably, in our 
opinion, wolves. See Dkagon, 4). It is usually 
applied to lions' cubs (Gn 49®, Ezk 19®** etc. In 
tlie latter passage the distinction between gUr 
and k&pMr is clearly brought out). It is used 
metaphorically, for the Babylonians (Jer 51*®) and 
the Assyrians (Nah 2“-^®), for Judah (Gn 49®), 
for Dan (Dt 33®®), and for the Israelites (Ezk 19® 
etc.). 4. N'57 ^aii’and cognate with 

the Arab, labwah, labuiih, lahiah, or lahaah. 
They are poetic forms in lleb. (Gn 49® etc.). The 
masculine ending is paralleled W 
rdhcl = ewe, and cz~she-goat. There are numer¬ 
ous parallels in the Arab. 8. layish, is a 
poetical word for the lion, possibly denved from 
the idea of his courage ami strength (Is 30* etc.). 
Its Arab, equivalent is laith, evidently the same 
as the Aram, and the Greek \h (Horn. II. xi. 
239, XV. 276). 6. shahal, is another poetical 

epithet of the lion, derived from his roaring (Job 
4^® etc.). 7* bin^-shahaz, is tr. ‘lion’s 

whelps’ (Job 28®, liV ‘proud beasts,’ m. ‘sons 


of pride’). The same word is tr* (RV Job 41“) 
‘ sons [AV ‘ children ’] of pride.’ Undoubtedly this 
is the correct tr., being figurative for the more 
noble beasts of prey. In the first passage, after 
the general expression ‘sons of pride,’ comes the 
specification of the lion as one of the noble beasts. 
There are about four hundred words in Arab, for 
the lion. Most of them are attributives. It is 
very common to give tho name ul^acf^'Uon* to 
boys, as a prophecy of their prowess. This name 
and that of other strong animals, as tho leopard 
and the wolf, are given to some boys, born after the 
death of an older brother, in the hope that the 
strength of the animal will inhere in him, and so 
his life may be preserved. As there is abundant evi¬ 
dence that lions were common in Greece as late as 
the times of Xerxes, so we learn from the OT that 
they were numerous in Palestine in ancient times. 
They made their dens in the thickets (Jer 4^ etc.), 
forests (Jer 5® etc.), mountams (Ca 4®, Ezk 19®). 
The ‘swelling of the Jordan,* i.e. the fringe of 
thickets between its upper and lower banks, M as 
among the favourite haunts of the lion (Jer 49^® 
60^, Zee 11*). Reland {Pal. i. 274) says that they 
were found here as late as the end of the 12th cent. 
They are met M-ith even now in Mesopotamia. The 
lion of Palestine was probably the one described 
by Pliny (viii. 18); ‘ the body is shorter and more 
compact, and the mane more crisp and curly.’ 
This sort is the same as that found in Persia and 
Mesopotamia, and figured on the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments. Layard, however, says that he has seen lions 
in Mesopotamia with long black manes {Nin. and 
Bab. 487). It would seem that the lions of Pales¬ 
tine were less formidable beasts than those of 
Africa, as shepherds sometimes attacked them 
single-handed G S 17®**'*®). Samson rent one in 
tM*ain (Jg 14®). Amos says, ‘ as the shepherd 
taketh out of the mouth of the lion t^vo legs or 
a piece of an ear’ (3^®). Lions were sonietimea 
sent as a scourge to the people (2 1C 17®® etc.). 
They often attacked and devoured men (1 K 13®* 
etc.; cf. Ps 22^^ (?), where Aquila is now known to 
have read '7I<7). They were hunted by driving them 
with loud shouts into pits or nets (Is 31*, Ezk 19*- ®). 
The passage telling of tho exploit of Benaiah 
(2 S 23®®) reads nsto n;n. AV text tr. 

‘ slew two lionlike men (in. ‘ lions of God,’ RV 
[supplying 'j?, after LXX] ‘ tho two sons of Ariel ’) 
of Moab.’ We read also that ‘ he slew a lion in tho 
midst of a pit in time of snow.’ Oriental monarchs 
had pits of lions (Dn 6’), the animals being used as 
executioners, but not for combats with other 
animals or with gladiators, as among the Romans. 

The qualities of the lion alluded to in Scripture 
are (1) his royal power and strength (Gn 49®, 
Pr 30*®). In this respect he was the type of Christ, 
‘the Lion of the Tribe of Judah ’ (Rev 6®). Lions 
Avere sculptured on the temple and king’s house 
(1 K 7®®'*® 10^®*®®). The castle of Trakel-Amlr in 
Gilead has lions carved on its face. (2) His 
courage (Pr 28^ etc.). (3) His cruelty (Ps 22^* etc.), 
compared with the malignity of Satan (1 P 6®). 

Four words express the voice of the lion. 1. 
shd'ag (J^ 14* etc.), the true roar of the roaming 
lion seeking its prey (1 P 6®). This is also used of 
the thunder (Job 57*). 2. oetj ndham., the savage 

yell with which he lays hold of his victim (Is 6®®).* 

3. hdgah, the angry yrowl, -when an attempt 
is made to dispossess him of his prey (Is 31*). 

4. ndar, the imperfect roar or growl of the 
whelps (Jer 61*®). This term is used in Syriac to 
express the braying of asses and the gurgling of 
camels. 

There are six words employed to denote the 

* W. R. Smith {PropheW^, 129, 243) reckons tha'ag the roar 
at the moment of the spring, naJiam the growl with which the 
lion devours his prey. 
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attitudes and movements of the lion. !• ra6a^ 
= Arab, rahad^ signifies to crouch (Ezk 19*), 
awaiting his victim. So sin is represented as 
lying at the door, i.e. crouching (as in RV) 
as a wild beast, ready to spring (Gn 4^). 2. 3. 4. 

In Job 38^ it is said a'J«"'i07 n'lj’iyaj 

The three roots na^ shdhahf 35?; ya^hah^ and hh 
’ drab, may all indicate the same act, the ambush 
of a beast of prey. But as wathah, which is the 
Arab, cognate of ydshab, means to spring, as well 
as to crouch or sit, perhaps the passage may refer 
to a habit of the Ron, which is to crouch, then to 
sprina, and, if he fails to reach his prey by one or 
two Dounds, to crouch again. Ydshohu would 
express the lying in covert, yesh^bd the spring, 
and ’dreb the disappointed crouch, awaiting another 
victim. 5. rdnias expresses the prowling (lit. 
creeping : see Creepinq Things) of wild beasts 
in search of their prey (Ps 104*®). 6. pji zinnek 

expresses the fatal leap by which the lion bears 
down his victim (Dt 33-^ only). G. E. Post. 

LIP (n^^, — In addition to its literal 

sense, the word .195? means ‘language’ (Gn IP, 
Ps 81®), ‘bank,’ ‘shore,* ‘edge,’ ‘side,’ etc. (Gn 41®, 
Ex ‘2® 14®® etc.). In the Bible, the ‘opening of 
the lips’ is so constantly used as the equivedent 
of speech that the lips come to be regarded as an 
originating independent centre of life and conduct. 
Tims we have the ‘lip of truth’ Pr 12^*, ‘lying 
lips’ Ps 3P®, ‘burning lips’ Pr 26*®; and this 
figurative use of ‘lips’ is associated with other 
figures belonging to ceremonial and sacrifices, such 
as ‘uncircumcised lips’ Ex 6^**®®, ‘unclean lips* 
Is 6®, ‘ calves of the lips ’ Hos 14*. For ‘ fruit of 
the lips ’ see FRUIT. 

Orientalisnis. —In the intolerable and incurable 
sorrow referred to in Ezk 24^’* **, the lips are not 
to be covered as in the time of ordinary bereave¬ 
ment. The word tr^ ‘lips* here means the mous¬ 
tache and beard, that is, the lower part of the 
face. It is still the Oriental custom in the house 
of mourning for the bereaved father or husband 
to put the hand or part of the head-dress or cloak 
over the mouth, to indicate that he is stricken of 
God, and has not a word to say.* Also after 
telling about some hard experience of sickness 
and privation in the family, often brought on by 
dirt and indolence, it is customary to lay the hand 
on the mouth and look up, as much as to say, 

‘ God’s will be done ’ (cf. Ps 39’, Is 47®, Mic 3’). 

‘Grace is poured into thy lips’ (Ps 45*). This 
is illustrated by the Oriental way of drinking 
water from the mouth or short spout of the hand- 
jar without touching it with the lips. The head 
IS thrown back, and the jar held from 6 in. to 
a foot above the face, while the water is poured 
gently into the open mouth and swallowed in a 
continuous stream. 

‘This people with their lips do honour me* 
(Is 29^®, Mt 15®). In addition to the ordinary 
meaning of empty words, there may be a reference 
to the Jewish custom of putting the tassel of the 
%allith to the lips during worship as a sign that 
the law is accepted, not merely as a auty of 
obedience, but os an enthusiastic preference of 
the heart. Putting the hand to the lips was al^ 
an act in astral worship (Job 31*’), and is seen in 
the ordinary form of Oriental salutations. 

G. M. Mackie. 

LIST. —To ‘list* (from Anglo-Sax. pleasure) 

is to desire, to choose. The earliest use was impers., 
as Piers Plowman, 165—‘ With posternes in pryvytie 
to pasen when hem liste *; so Mt 20^® Tina. ‘ Ys it 
not lawfull for me to do as me listeth with myne 

‘^Schwally {Lehen nach dem Tods, p. 16) thinks that the 
covoringr of the beard in mourning was originally a milder 
substitute for cutting it off. 


awne?* and Tind. Works, i. 106, ‘ For where riches 
are, there goeth it after the common proverb, He 
that hath money hath what him listeth.* The 
word is used once in AV as tr. of BoOXofiai, (Ja 3“*), 
and thrice of d^Xoj (Mt 17^*, Mk 9’®, Jn 3®), always 
personally. Cf. Fuller, Holy State, ‘The Good 
Wife,* ‘ Her children, though many in number, are 
none in noyso, steering them with a look whither 
she listethand Knox, Hist. 374, ‘You forget 
your selfe (said one) you are not in the Pulpit. I 
am in the place (said the other) where I am com¬ 
manded in my conscience to speake the truth : and 
therefore the truth I speak, impugne it who so 
lists.’ The subst. was also in common use till later 
than 1611. North, Plutarch, p. 876 (‘Cicero’), has 
‘ He would ever be fleering ana gibing at those that 
tooke Pompeys part, though he had no list himselfe 
to be merrie ’; and often in Bunyan, as HW, p. 154, 

‘ for your Cordial I have no list thereto.* The word 
stUl survives in listless, J. HASTINGS. 

LITTER (ay Nu 7®, pi. Is 66*® [all]).*— 
This was probably a wooden construction resem¬ 
bling a small ambulance waggon, having, instead 
of wheels, two shafts projecting at each end, be¬ 
tween which a mule was yoked before and behind. 
The frame was furnished with a mattress and 
pillows, and four posts at the corners supported 
an awning with a movable screen around the 
sides, for protection against the sun and dust. 
Solomon’s chariot (RV ‘palanquin’), Ca 3® 
’appirybn, perhaps the Gr. tpopelop; see Driver, 
LOT® 449), would be of the same form, but with 
silver pillars supporting the awning of silk or fine 
linen. The Arabs use a word of Persian origin, 
takhUrawdn, meaning a movable bed or couch for 
the journey. See Horse-litter. 

G. M. Mackie. 

LIVELY.—1. The mod. meaning full of life, 
brisk, is found in Ex P®, Ps 38^®, Wis 7**. Cf. 
Adams on 2 P 1* ‘ Paul calls it [sin] an old man 
—Put olF the old man, Eph 4**—above 5000 years 
old, and yet it is not only alive, but lively and 
lusty to this day *; and Rhem. NT, p. 215, ‘ Ter- 
tullian also reporteth, that at Rome being cast 
into a barrel of hote boiling oile he came forth 
more pure and fresher or livelier, then he went 
in.* 2. But ‘lively* once was a synonym for ‘liv¬ 
ing.* In 1 P 2^ Christ is described as ‘ a living 
stone,* and in the next verse the translators of 
AV speak of Christians as ‘ lively stones,’ the Gr. 
being the same, carrying out their rule to introduce 
variety into the language. The occurrences of 
‘ lively *= living in AV are Ac 7*® ‘ the lively oracles,’ 
1 P 1® ‘ a lively hope,* 2® ‘ lively stones. * The Greek 
is always the pres. ptep. of I'dw to live, and RV 
pves always ‘living.* Cf. Ja 1*® Gen. (1557), ‘he 
IS like unto a man, that beholdeth his lyvely face 
in a glasse * (changed in 1560 to ‘ his natural face *); 
He 4^* Rhem. ‘The word of God is lively and forc¬ 
ible, and more persing than any two-edged sword *; 
XXXIX Articles, 1571, Art. xii. * Albeit that good 
workes, which are the fruites of fayth, and foTowe 
after iustification, can not put away our sinnes, 
and endure the severitie of (iod’s iudgement; yet 
are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christe, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively 
fayth, in so muche that by them, a lively fayth 
may be as evidently knowen, as a tree discerned 
by the fruit.* So Knox speaks of Christ as ‘ the 

* The etymology of the word ny, which is found also in the 
Targ., is uncertain. Six 31? (EV ‘covered waggons') 

formed part of the offering of the ‘princes’ (Nu 7*). 
are named as one of the means of conveyance by which the 
dispersed Israelites are to be brought back (Is 6^). In the 
first passage LXX has Vulg. plaustra tecta ; 

in the second, LXX h Vulg. in lecticie. Kautzsch 

translates in Nu by iiberdeekts Wagen (Siegfried-Stade, KuUch^ 
vag&n), and in Is by Sdn/ts (so also Siegfried-Stads). 
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lively bread* {Works, iii. 73, 266), and as ‘the 
fountain of lively water* (iii. 441). Still more 
clearly, Judgement of Synode at Dort, ig. 38, ‘ as 
for tne will, hee infuseth new qualities into it, 
and maketh it of a dead heart lively, and of an 
evill good, of a nilling willing, of a stubborne 
buxome.* Fuller has a surprising example in Holy 
Warre, iii. 19—‘ About the year 1160, Peter Waldo, 
a merchant of Lyons, rich in substance and learning 
(for a lay man), was walking and talking with his 
friends, when one of them suddenly fell down dead, 
which lively spectacle of man’s mortality so im¬ 
pressed the soul of this Waldo, that instantly he 
resolved on a strict reformation of his life.* 

J. Hastings. 

LIVER (139 kahed, prob. ‘ the heavy organ of the 
body par excellence,^ Gesenius, Thes, sak; LXX 
fjtrap). —1. In the case of every animal oUered in 
sacrifice a special sacredness attached to certain 
fatty parts of the viscera, among which we find, in 
eleven passages of the Priests’ Code, ‘ the yOthereth 
(nin*!', EV ‘ caul ’) of (’jp) the liver * or ‘ which is 
upon (‘?y) the liver * (Ex 29^®* Lv 3^* 4® etc.). 

Ijie evident sense of the words prevents us from 
following the LXX and Josephus {Ant. III. ix. 2 
[ed. Niese, 228], ehv tQ Xo/3v toO ijiraros) in re¬ 
garding the yOthereth as one of the lobes of 
the liver itself. Etymologically the word denotes 
‘that which remains over,’ ‘excess,’ hence ex¬ 
crescence or appendage (cf. Kautzsch - Socin’s 
rendering Anhdngsel). It most probably, there¬ 
fore, is the technical name for * the fatty mass 
at the opening of the liver, which reaches to the 
kidneys and becomes visible upon the removal of 
the “ lesser omentum ” or membrane extending 
from the fissures of the liver to the curve of the 
stomach * (Driver and White’s Leviticus, p. 65, in 
Uaupt’s ‘ Polychrome Bible *; see also illustr. 
facing p. 4, and cf. the technical exposition by 
Professor Reichert in Dillmann, apud Lv 3^). 
This peculiar sanctity of the visceral fat is to be 
explained by the fact that the liver and kidneys, 
with the fat surrounding them, were regarded by 
the Semitic races as being, with the blood, the seat 
of life (for fuller exposition and reff. see art. 
Kidneys, and W. R. Smith, ES^ 379 f.). Hence 
to have an arrow pierce the liver (Pr 7^) or the 
reins (Job 16^®), is to receive one’s death-wound. 

2. Like the kidneys, the liver was also regarded 
as an important seat of emotion (cf. Assyr. 
kahittxL, ‘ liver,* ‘ disposition,’ ‘ feeling.* Muss- 
Arnolt, Assyr. Diet.). Hence a H^row poet 
could thus express the bitterness of his sorrow: 

‘ Mine eyes do fail with tears, my bowels are 
troubled, my liver (’■?3?)* is poured upon the earth ; 
for the destruction of the daughter of my people * 
(La 211). 

3. The prophet Ezekiel represents Nebuchad¬ 

nezzar as standing ‘at the parting of tJie ways* 
that led to Jerusalem and to ‘ Rabbah of the 
children of Ammon,’ and having recourse to three 
forms of divination : ‘ He shook the arrows to and 
fro (so RV improving on AV), he consulted the 
toraphim, he looked in the liver * (Ezk 2P* 26]).+ 

The last-named, the inspection of the liver of the 
sacrificial victims, was a mode of divination much 
affected by the Chaldocan seers—by whom a com- 

♦ But the Gr. and Syr. Versions read *my glory’-'my 
•oul’ (cf. P« 109 etc.). Conversely the LXX read t« 
ViTtLrti f*tu for in On 496. They also make David’s wife 
put a goat’s liver (reading for of MT) in his bed in the 
incident recorded in 1S1918^-1 

t On this passage see, further, Wellhausen, Rests Arab. 
Heidsntum4i<^, 188 f., and W. R. Smith, Joum, qf PhUol. xiii. 
278. Wellh. maintains that there are not three forms of 
divination referred to, the meaning of the passage being 
simply that the king costs lots before the image of a god 
and couples with this an act of sacrifice. But why the special 
allusion to the liver ? Of. Bertholet and Davidson, od loc. 


plete set of rules of interpretation was drawn up 
(see Lenormant, La Divination, etc., chez les 
Chald6ens) —as also by the Greeks of the post- 
Uomerio age (Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antiqs. p. 259) and the Etrurians, from 
whom the practice passed to the Romans (cf. art. 
Divination in this Dictionary, vol. i. p. 621*»). 
Another magical use of the liver (in this case 
that of a fish) is found in the well-known incident 
in the story of Tobit (6^®* 8®). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

LIVING. —In NT /9/os means either* (1) this 
present existence, when AV and RV translate by 
‘ life,’ or else (2) the means by which this present 
existence is sustained, when, with one exception, 
AV and RV translate by ‘living.’ Thus (1) Lk 8*® 
‘pleasures of this life^; 1 Ti 2® ‘that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life ’ (RV ‘ a tranquil 
and quiet life ’) ; 2 Ti 2® ‘ the affairs of this life ’; 
and 1 Jn 2^® ‘the pride of life* (RV ‘the vain¬ 
glory of life ’). (2) Mk 12““ (|| Lk 2D) ‘ she of her 

want did cast in all that she had, even all her 
living *; Lk 8^® ‘ which had spent all her living 
upon physicians’; 15^® ‘ he divided unto them his 
living’; 15^® ‘ which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots.* The exception is 1 Jn 3 ^^ ‘whoso liath 
this world’s good’ {rbr ^Lov rov kSo-julov, RV ‘ the 
world’s goods’) : see Good, vol. ii. p. 229*. Once 
the subst. ‘living’ occurs in the Apocr., when it is 
the tr. of Sir 4' ‘ Defraud not the poor of his 
living ’ {ttjp toO wtcjxoO pij diroiTTepTfiarii). 

For ‘ living ’ in the sense of ‘ livelihood ’ cf. Pr. 
Bk. Catechism, ‘ My duty toward my neighbour 
is ... to learn and labour truly to got mine own 
living ’; and Shaks. As You Like It, II. iii. 33— 

♦ What! wouldst thou have mo go and beg my food. 

Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? * 

J. Hastings. 

LIVING CREATURE.—The translation (AV and 
RV) of hayyah, in Ezkf (chs. 1. 3. 10) and 
of (the LxX equivalent in Ezk) in liev (chs. 

4. 5. 6. 7. 14. 15. 19) according to RV (AV ‘ beast ’). 
Ifayyah is in LXX most commonly rendered by 
OypLop, with emphasis on the wild or the bestial; 
when it is rendered by (never in LXX used 
of man) the emphasis is on life, but not reasoning 
life, see dXtyya, Wis ID®: it is thus, like animal, 
contrasted with man. In NT the same dis¬ 
tinctions obtain: Rev 6® ‘ to kill ... by moans 
of the beasts’ {OrjpLup); 13^ ‘the beast* {drjplop); 
He 13'^ the sacrificial i'^a, and 2 P 2^® (Judo ^®) 
rd d\oya l’<pa, the unreasoning living creatures. 

The hayyah of Ezk and the of Rov are of 
that coi^osite creature form known as cherubic 
(Ezk 10“), partly human, partly animal, and 
always with wings. (See the representations of 
cherubic forms in Riehm’s llandworterhnch, i. 267, 
including a hypothetical construction of the Ezekiel 
cherub-cliariot; see also the figures given at the 
end of the article ‘ Cherubim ’ in Kitto’s Biblical 
Cyclopmlia). Such forms were ‘ deeply rooted in 
ancient religious i^mbolism,* and belong to the 
‘ common cycle of Oriental tradition.* They were 
conceived as symbols of tho divine attributes 
rather than as representations of actual beings. 
The idea seems to nave been a combination of the 
intellect of man with the physical force and alert¬ 
ness of the animal for the purpose of bearing up 
or attending mmn deity or guarding what was 
sacred. (See Cherubim). The winged human¬ 
headed bulls of the Assyrian monuments may be 
regarded as the staple of these composite forma¬ 
tions ; but, whether or not the ‘ apparent corre¬ 
spondences in non-Semitic mythologies are perhaps 

* Omitting with edd. 1 P 48 . 

t Oo 'living creature’ os the trn of n;00 6ta, fee art. 
OoiaTURB, ckf init. 
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deceptive* (Cheyne), it is difficult to class in an 
entirely different category the sphinxes of Egypt 
and of Greece and the gryphons of Teutonic fable. 

While the representations of the nature and 
functions of the * living creatures * in Ezk and 
Rev are closely allied, there are marked differ¬ 
ences. In Ezk the four creatures have each four 
heads, looking four different ways, the face of a 
man being in front, and the faces of animals on 
the three remainin" sides : in Rev three creatures 
out of the four are like animals, and only one has 
the face of a man (4’^). In both (whether fi6<Txos 
must be a calf or may be an ox) the animals are 
the same, and in both therefore we have the 
intelligence of the man, the sovereignty of the 
lion, the strength of the ox, and the swiftness of 
the eagle. (Cf. Schultz, OT Theology, ii. 236). 
In Ezk each has four wings, in Rev six wings. 
In Ezk 1 the wheel accompanying each creature 
and containing its spirit has its felloes full of eyes 
(P®): in Rev the creatures themselves are full of 
eyes (as apparently in Ezk 10^^, where the wheels 
and the oodies are confused). In Ezk their 
function is that of unitedly bearing in one 
direction or another the firmament and, above 
that, the throne, with the manifestation of 
Jehovah upon it: in Rev the throne is im¬ 
movable, and the function of the four living 
creatures is that of choregi leading and concluding 
the various portions of the unceasing hymn of 
adoration (4® 5®* ^'*); their position being somewhat 
enigmatically described as iu jjAcip roO dpbvov Kal 
KtiK\(p ToO dpbuov (4®), * in the midst of the throne and 
around the throne,* the first part of which may 
possibly mean that they supported the throne 
on each of its sides, or may be some original con¬ 
fusion or early corruption due to the retention or 
insertion of the simple Kal iv tQ of Ezk 1®. 

The symbolic, imaginary, and variable (cf. Ezk 
4P® two faces) figures oi Kzk became, by easy 
transference, before the date of the Book of 
Enoch, simply an order of angels, as did the 
wheels likewise. In that book we read (6P®) of 
the * host of God, the Cherubim. Seraphim (per¬ 
haps = princes), and Ophanim (wheels), and all the 
angels of power,* etc. At ch. 40 wo are intro¬ 
duced to ‘ lour presences * {i.e. four angels of the 
Presence), different from {i.e. higlier than) those 
that sleep not {i.e. those that unceasingly bless 
the Lord of spirits, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is 
the Lord of spirits: lie filleth the earth with 
spirits *): and these four presences, ‘ angels of the 
Lord of spirits,’ are Michael, the merciful; 
Raphael, the healer; Gabriel, the mighty ; and 
Phanuel, the spirit of repentance and hope : these 
‘gave glory before the Lord of glory.’ The function 
of the seraphs, each with six wings, in Is 6®, is simi¬ 
lar : ‘ One cried to another. Holy, Holy, Holy is the 
Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.’ 

We can now see the syncretic character of the 
nature and functions of the * living creatures * in 
Rev. We can see how the composite, symbolic 
creature-forms of the throne-bearers in Ezk—of 
which storm and lightning clouds had probably 
been the prototype—had been assimilated in nature 
and in function to the seraphs of Isaiah, and to 
the four angelic ‘presences’ and ‘voices’ of 
Enoch, and had thus finally taken up their 

S osition as the highest angels, standing imme- 
iately before the throne, and leading the heavenly 
choir. And so we can understand how, in the 
later Psalms, He who is said to be ‘enthroned 
upon the cherubim ’ (Ps 80^ 99^) can also be spoken 
of (22®) as ‘ enthroned upon the praises of Israel.* 
If we take note of the diversifications in the 
symbol as displayed in the history of its use (even 
by one and the same writer), we shall not be hasty 
to define rigidly the ideas its several attributes 
VOL. in.— 9 


embody. The notion that the living creatures 
in Rev 4®®- represent * the quintessence of creation * 
will scarcely be maintained in face of the fact 
that in 6^® creation is viewed as something quite 
distinct from them. But if we regard them as 
standing for the noblest of God’s creatures, the 
most honoured and efficient of His servants, the 
most devout and constant of His worshippers, then 
the numerical symbol of all pervasiveness, the 
human and animal symbols of intelligence, of 
sovereignty, of strength, and of swiftness, the 
eyes-symwl of ubiquitous watchfulness and pene¬ 
tration, and the sanctus - symbol of unceasing 
praise and adoration, will all readily and easily 
rail into their proper place. For early Christian 
interpretations see Zahn, Forsch. ii. 257 ff. : Swete, 
St. Mark, xxxi tf. J. M.ASSIK. 

LIZARD Ka\apd>T7)s, stellio). — Tlie 

word lizard occurs but once in AV (Lv 11®®). It 
is one of the following six names of unclean 
animals (Lv IP®* ®®), which we give with their Ueb. 
originals and AV and RV equivalents :— 

AV RV 

1. fdb tortoise Grreat lizard. See Ohameleon. 

2. *dnd)cdh ferret gecko. „ Geoko. 

3. 0^ Jcbdk chameleon land crocodile. ,, Cuameleon. 

4. Utfd'dh lizard lizard. 

5. non ^dfne( snail sand lizard. ,. Snail. 

0. n!p^^!?timheineth mole ohameleon. „ Chameleon. 

It will be seen from this list that the RV regards 
all these creatures as lizards. In our opinion, 1, 3, 
4 are pretty certainly lizards, 2 probably so, 6 
dubious, and 6 perhaps the mole-rat, but possibly 
the chameleon. RVm says of 2, 3, 4, 6, ‘words of 
uncertain meaning, but probably denoting four 
kinds of lizards.’ What species of lizard is in¬ 
tended by Uicd'dh we have no means of determining. 
The commonest species are Lacerta viridis, L., 
the green lizard ; Lacerta apilvf, L., the sand lizard 
(RV equivalent of AV snail, Heb. fidme^); Zootica 
mxiralis, Laur.; Ophiops elegans, Monetr.; Gongylus 
ocellatus, Forsk. 

In Pr 30®®, where AV has ‘ the spider taketh hold 
with her hands,’ RV gives ‘ the lizard taketh,’ 
etc., RVm ‘ the lizard thou canst seize with thy 
hands.’ The Heb. word is The tr“ ‘ lizard ’ 

is supported by the LXX NoXafitirTys, Vulg. stellio, 
and IS adopted by Reuss, Kamphausen, etc., 
although Delitzsch and some others still defend 
‘spider.’ See further, Bochart, llieroz. ii. 1084. 

G. E. Post. 

LOAF,— See Bread, vol. i. p. 318*. 

LO-AMMI ('PSrtlV ‘not my people,’ LXX oiJ Xa6s 
fiov ).—The second son and third child of Gomer, the 
wife of the prophet Hosea. Whether or not we 
infer from Hos 1®^* that Lo-ammi was the off¬ 
spring of an unlawful union, he was recognized by 
Hosea os his child, and from him received his 
name. He was born three or four years after his 
sister Lo-ruhamah, as we may infer from the 
reference to the weaning of the latter (Hos 1®), and 
the fact that weaning took place at two or three 
years from birth (2 Mac 7®S cf. Gn 21®, 1 S 1®®). 
The detail is of importance against the purely 
allegorical interpretation of the chapter, since it 
is to the point only in a narrative of fact. The 
name is symbolical, embodying Hosea’s conviction 
that Israel had forfeited its claim to J"’s protec¬ 
tion : ‘ call his name Lo-ammi; for ye (the Israel¬ 
ites) are lo-ammV {i.e. ‘not my people,’ cf. Hos 
RV), Hos 1®. For symbolical names given to other 
actual children, cf. Maher - SHALAL - HASH - BAZ, 
Shear-Jashub. Nothing further is known of 
the person Lo-ammi. The name occurs again in 
Hos 2®® [Heb. *®] RVm, and also in the Hebrew in 
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2^ [Eng. 1*®]; but in both these cases the name or 
phrase refers to the people of Israel. Thus 2' 
[£ng. 1^®] may be translated, ‘ And instead of that 
which was said to them, Ye are Lo-arami (i.e. ‘not 
my people’), it shall be said unto them (ye are) 
sons of the living God *; and similarly 2“ [Eng. 
2®*] ‘And I will say unto Lo-ammi, Thou art 
Ammi (i.e, ‘my people*).’ Both these passages in 
which the name of Hosea’s son is actually applied 
to the people of Israel have been regarded by certain 
writers as later additions to the Bk. of Hosea; 
on l*®-2^[Heb. 2**®] cf.Wellh., Nowack, ad loc,, and 
Cheyne in W. It. Smith’s Propheta’^t p. xviii; and 
on [Heb. 2®®’“] Nowack, ad loc. Zee 13® is an 
interesting and suggestive parallel passage. 

G. B. Gray. 

LOIN.— See Debt, vol. i. p. 679. 

LOCK. — See Key, vol. ii. p. 836. 

LOCUST. — The following words in the Heb. 
refer to various species of the Orthoptera^ viz.;— 

1. *arbeh. This is usually the generic name 
for locusts, and the one most frequently used in 
the OT (Ex 16***® etc.). It is probably derived 
from njT rdhAht signifying to multiply, and is 
highly descriptive of the fecundity of these insects. 
It is limited by the description (Lv 11®^), which 
makes it one of the ‘ flying creeping things that 
go upon all four, which have legs above their 
feet, to leap withal upon the earth.* It shares 
these characteristics with the aol'dm, bald 
locust, luxrgbl, AV beetle (impossible, as the 
beetle does not leap; it may he, as in RV, 
‘cricket*), and hdgdb, grasshopper. In four 
places only AV tr. it ‘ grasshopiier * (Jg 6® 7^®, 
Job 39®®, Jer 46®®). In all these RV has ‘locust.’ 
Wherever "arbeh is used, reference is made either 
to its numbers or its destructiveness. It is evident 
that the word refers to the migratory species, 
which are such a terrible pla^e in the East. The 
two which do the greatest damage are (Edwoda 
migratoria and Acridium peregrinum. These 
species are endemic in the deserts south east and 
south of Palestine, and at irregular intervals 
spread northward and eastward. 

2. soVdm, drrdKrjs, attacus (Lv 11®®). This is 
one of the edible leapers defined in the previous 
verse. The obsolete root signifies to swallow or 
devour. The Talmud, which is the authority for 
the EV bald locust, says that it has a smooth head. 
Tristram suggests the species of Truxalis, which 
are common in Palestine. 

8. liargdl, perhaps ‘ galloper,’ dipiofidxv^, ophio- 
machus (Lv IF-q, tr. AV ‘beetle’ [quite inedible], 
RV ‘ cricket,’ is another of the edime species, dis¬ 
tinguishable from the others in the list. But, as 
there is no hint of the qualities of this kind, we 
must be content to confess our ignorance. The 
LXX guess of a serpent killer has no foundation. 

4. liAgdb, perh. ‘concealer («c. of the sun),’ 
dKpLs, locusia. It is evidently one of the devouring 
species, and is tr. in one place AV and RV ‘ locust’ 
(2 Ch 7^®), while in the others (Lv 11®®, Nu 13*®, Eo 
12®, Is 40®®) it is translated ‘grasshopper.’ What 
species it is we have no means of knowing. Its 
occurrence in the list with 'arbeh, soVdm, and 
hargdl makes it sure that it was ibiown to the 
Israelites, and distinguishable from the other 
edible insects mentioned. 

5. (pausal form) p^ldzal (Dt 28^), is tr. by 
the LaX ipvffl^rj, and Vuig. rubigo ~ blight or 
mildew. But it is much more proliable that this 
is a word referring to the whizzing, whi/rrina, or 
rushinq of the wings of the locusts (cf. Is 18^), or 
the stndulation (of legs against sheath of wing). 

6. [3|] gSb, only in pi. (Is 33^); 'jl gCbai 
(Am 7^ AV ‘grasshoppers,’ m. ‘green worms,’ RV 


‘locusts’); a’la g6b, gdbai (Nah 3'®), AV ‘great 
^asshoppers,’ RV ‘ swarms of grasshoppers.’ The 
LXX tr. all these dspls. Some have supposed (see 
Driver on Am V) this word to refer to the larval state 
of the locust, but there is no certain proof of it. 

7. DJ5 adzdm, ‘lopper’ or ‘shearer.’ The two 
lists of four devourers (J1 1* 2®®) have perplexed 
commentators. *Arbeh, which is second in the 
first list and first in the second, is, as seen 
above, the most generic name for locust. In 
the first list it is said that that which the 
gdzdm, ‘palmerworm,’ hath left hath the *arbeh, 
‘locust,’ eaten; that which the’arfceA hath left hath 
the yeleJje, ‘cankerworm,’ eaten ; and that which 
the yelek hath left hath the hd^l, ‘caterpillar,’ 
eaten. In the second list it is said, ‘ I will restore 
to you the years which the ’arbeh hath eaten, the 
yeiek, and the hd^, and the gdzdm,* This dis¬ 
crepancy in the order in lists found in successive 
passages of the same author, creates an insuper¬ 
able difficulty in determining with certainty the 
destroyers intended. The attempt to identify 
them as successive steps in the development of the 
locust is defeated by the want of accord between 
the two passages. (See Palmerworm). 

8. yelelc, prob. ‘ lopper,’ d^cp/s, ^poOxoi, bruchus, 
cankerworm, caterpillar. The expression (Nah 
31 ®. 16 ^^ «sword shall devour thee like the velelc ; 
makd thyself many as the yelek ; make tnyself 
many as the *arbeh , , , the yelek spoileth (m. 
spre^eth himself) and flieth away,^ has been 
supposed to imply that the yelek is the larval stage 
of tne locust up to the time of the evolution of its 
wings. But as it is said that the yelek flies away, 
the passage is not decisive. The yelek is spoken of 
as coming after the *arbeh (Ps 105**), before and 
after (J1 1* 2®®). In the passage in Ps, AV has 
‘caterpillar,’ RV ‘cankerworm.’ In Joel both 
VSS have ‘cankerworm.’ In Jer 6P*’®^ AV has 
‘caterpillars,’ RV ‘cankerworm.’ In the latter 
verse the creature is said to be ‘rough.’ 

9. V’pij hA^l, ‘finisher,’ dKpls, ppoyx^s, ipval^rj, 
rubigo, ceruqo, caterpillar. This discrepancy of 
tr. in the VSS makes the meaning of this word 
uncertain. It occurs after *arbeh (1 K 8*®, 2 Ch 
8 ®»), before it (Ps 78", Is 33*), after yelelp (J11* 2®®). 
In all the passages the context seems to point to 
the destroying locust in some of its forms. 

The destructiveness of locusts is often referred to 
in Scripture. It is compared with that of a mighty 
army (J12®*®). They are perhaps the most terrible of 
all the scourges of Bible lands. Their swarms fill 
the air, darkening the sky, and the noise of their 
wings resembles the pattering of a heavy rain. They 
fly with great rapidity, and towards nightfall they 
light wherever tney may happen to be; and such 
are their numbers that they often break the 
branches of the trees to which they cling. The 
flying locust eats comparatively little, but will not 
disdmn any green thing that may be in his way. 
But as the swarm invariably resumes its flight as 
soon as the sun has warmed it a little (Noli 3^®), 
and does not return, it has not time to destroy 
all the vegetation. Often a swarm comes and goes 
away without having done much harm. But such 
of the females as are ready to lay their eggs begin 
as soon as they alight to moisten the spot of earth 
with a secretion from their tails, and excavate in 
the softened soil holes in which they deposit the 
ovisac, which often contains as many as a hundred 
eggs. The next morning the swarm flies away, 
and at night other females deposit their eggs at 
their new resting-places. It is the larv® of these 
eggs wMoh work the devastation which makes 
the locust so great a scourge. When a swarm of 
locusts appears, the first care of the owners of 
lands ana gardens is to prevent them from alight¬ 
ing on their grounds. For this purpose they bsat 
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pans, and shout, and fire guns, and make all 
manner of noise. The locusts, which are easily 
frightened, may thus be compelled to seek another 
resting-place. But finally the vast swarm alights. 
The people then pour out into the fields and gar¬ 
dens, and catch as many as possible, and place 
them in sacks, in which they are either pounded 
to death or drowned. The same hunt is repeated 
the next morning, before the sun is up, while the 
locusts, chilled by the night air, and weighted with 
the dew, are still unable to fly (Nah 3^’). As soon 
as they are gone the search for their eggs begins. 
The government either enforces a jper capita con¬ 
tribution of these eggs, or offers a price for them 
by weight. With all the exertions of many hun¬ 
dreds of persons, however, vast numbers of the 
eggs escape their search, and in about fifteen to 
twenty days hatch out. The black larvae now spread 
like a pall over the land, eating every green thing, 
even stripping the bark off the trees. As they 
cannot fly, they convert the district around which 
they were hatched into a desert, until, after a 
month to forty days, their wings are grown, and 
they fly away to begin in other places tlieir round 
of devastation. The Arab, name for them is jerdd^ 
from a root signifying to strip. The march of 
these destroyers is arrested in various ways. The 
people dig trenches in their pathway, and, when 
these are lull of the creatures, turn back the earth 
and bury them, or turn water into the trenches and 
drown them. They often kindle fires in their path¬ 
way, and drive them into the flames. Besides the 
damage done by locusts in their various stages of 
development in devouring vegetation, they choke 
the wells and streams, which are often filled by 
their innumerable carcases, and so defiled that their 
waters are no longer drinkable. When driven by 
stronfj winds into the sea or rivers, their bodies 
are piled in prodigious heaps along the shore or 
bank, and breed pestilence by their intolerable 
effluvia. 

Locusts are unable to fly against the wind. 
Their wings become entangleu, and they are ‘ tossed 
up and down* (Ps 109^), and fall to the ground. 
Tney are certainly used as food, and were doubt¬ 
less part of the aiet of John the Baptist (Mt 3**). 
The writer has seen them toasted and eaten. The 
Arabs stew them with clarified butter, after tearing 
off the head, legs, and wings. They are said to be 
diied and ground to meal in some places. 

Locusts are mentioned once in the NT (Rev 
as monsters, in the likeness of war horsevS, Avith 
hair like women, teeth like lions, breastplates like 
iron, tails with stings like scorpions, their king 
being Abaddon or Apollyon, the angel of the abyss. 

See on the whole subject of tliis article the 
elaborate ‘Excursus on Locusts’ in Driver’s Joel 
and AmoSt 82 ff., and the literature there cited. 

G. E. Post. 

LOD, LYDDA (nS; LXX A63 in 1 Ch 8'- [A; 
B om.], Ezr 2^, Neh 7*^ ; Ai555a in Neh 11*® [ABfc<* 
om.l, 1 Mac 11*^; NT AiJSSa) is identified as the 
Arabic Ludd^ a village in the plain of Sharon 
about 10 miles S.E. of Joppa on tne way to Jeru¬ 
salem. From a distance its appearance is pleasant 
and picturesque, occupying a fertile hollow in the 
great undulating plain, surrounded by gardens of 
olive and various fruit trees, and situated near a 
valley that leads into the river 'Aujeh. The 
village itself is very dilapidated, a haunt of dirt 
diseases, the effect of moaem squalor bein" inten¬ 
sified by the presence of noble ruins testifying to 
former prosperity. 

L Bwlt references. —Lod is alluded to in 1 Ch 8^* 
as having been built along with Ono by Shemed 
of the tribe of Beniamin. The inhabitants of 
these villages shared in the tribulations of the 
Babylonian captivity, and a considerable number 


of them returned under Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah (Ezr 2**, Neh 11*®). 

The most interesting allusion to Lydda is in the 
NT, where it is recorded that St. Peter visited 
the saints there, and healed iEneas, and when 
there received the urgent request to go to Joppa 
on behalf of Dorcas (Ac 9** **). 

2 . General history .—Besides being close to the 
road from Joppa leading eastward to Jerusalem, 
Lydda was also on the great caravan route be¬ 
tween Babylon and E^pt. Camels laden with 
rich merchandise from Baghdad, Aleppo, Damas¬ 
cus, and the region beyond Galilee, and protected 
by armed attendants, were constantly defiling 
through Shechem, resting at Lydda ana Ono, and 

assiiig on through Gaza to Egypt. Joseph would 

e taken by the Ishmaelites along this route. 
The manufacture and repair of such requisites 
for the journey as sacks, saddles, and strappings, 
would create the skilled labour in cloth, leather, 
wood, and metal that made the neighbouring Ono 
‘the valley of craftsmen’ (Neh 11*®). During the 
JeAvish wars of independence, the frequent sieges, 
change of ownership, and general lawlessness of 
Jaffa would encourage the transit of goods by land 
until, under more settled government, commerce 
naturally chose the cheaper mode of conveyance 
by sea. In this way, by a peaceful necessity of 
trade, apart from the devastations of Avar, Lydda, 
like Aleppo and other towns of the caravan route, 
fell into insignificance and silent decay. 

3. Non-biblical references .—Lydda is mentioned 
by Josephus as one of the eleven toparchies or 
chief sections of the kingdom of Juduca over whicli 
Jerusalem presided {BJ III. iii. 5). Along witli 
Aphajrema and Ramathaim it was taken from 
Samaria and restored to Jerusalem by Demetrius 
Nikator, B.c. 152 (1 Mac 10*® 11*^; Jos. Ant. xill. 
iv. 9). Its inhabitants were wantonly sold into 
slavery by Cassius, and restored to freedom by 
Antony {0os. Ant. XIV. xi. 2, xii. 2-5). Cestius 
Gallus, who inflicted such loss upon Joppa, also 
burnt liydda and killed about fifty of its miiabit- 
ants, the majority being absent attending the 
Feast of Tabernacles at Jerusalem (Jos. BJ II. 
xix. 1). Soon afterwards it was rebuilt, and was 
a town of considerable wealth and importance 
when it surrendered to Ve^asian on his Avay to 
the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. nJ IV. viii. 1). Anout 
this period Lydda was famous as a seat of Rab¬ 
binical learning. In the early Christian centuries 
it Avas of sufficient importance to be made the seat 
of a bishop. Its bishop took part in the Council 
of Nicaja, and, later on, Pelagius appeared before 
an ecclesiastical assembly there on a charge of 
heresy, and, amid considerable tumult, was ac¬ 
quitted. 

J^ydda and St. George. — The celebrated St. 
George, called by the Moslems el-Khudr^ ‘ the 
over-green or undying,’ was bom at Lydda in the 
3rd cent., and is said to have died there. Tlie 
beautiful cathedral church of St. George was built 
over his reputed tomb. On account of its fortress¬ 
like appearance, it was destroyed by the Moslems 
Avhen they invaded the land. After being rebuilt 
Avith much magnificence by the Cmsaders, it was 
demolished by Saladin in 1191, after the disaster 
of !^^lu^n ^attln, Avhere a disorderly rabble, bearing 
the name and mission of the Cross, was annihil¬ 
ated on the reputed Mount of Beatitudes. 

After so many years of conflict, the church noAv 
enjoys a truce of dilapidation, with a mosque in 
one end of the ruin and a Greek church in the 
other. 

From the 2nd cent, onwards Lydda was called 
DiospoliSf but the old name was never ^uite super¬ 
seded, and in the Arabic Ludd survives to the 
present day. 
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LODDEUS (B AaaSatos v.^, Ao5a?os v.^, A AoX- 
aaio?; AV Saddens, Daddeus; 1 Ea 
LXX]).—The ‘ captain in the place of the treasury * 
(or ‘at the place Casiphia,* Ezr 8^^), to whom Ezra 
sent, while encamped on the river Theras, for 
Levitea to accompany liim on the return. He is 
called Iddo in Ezr 8^^. The form Aobaioi appears 
to have arisen from repeating the V in *to 

Iddo.* H. St. J. Thackekav. 

LO-DEBAR (in 2 S 9®- ® sh, B AaSa^dp, A Aa/Sa- 
Bapl; in 17^ *';»■[ BA Aioda^dp, Luc. AaSa^dp ).— 
A place in Gilead, near to, and apparently east 
from, Mahanaim. It was the retreat of Mephi- 
hosheth till he was summoned to court by David, 
2 S 9^* ®. It is mentioned also upon the occasion 
of David’s flight to the east of the Jordan, 17*-’^. 
The site has not been recovered. 

Wellhausen and Nowack (in their Comm, ad 
loc.) and Buhl {GAP 71), following Gratz, find the 

n er name Lo-debar also in Am (5^®, where EVV 
iwed by Driver) read and tr. ‘ a thing of 

nought.* Lo-debar is perhaps intended in the 
of Jos 13“. See Debir, No. 2. J. A. Selbie.’ 

LODGE. —To lodge is in AV nearly always to 
spend the night, as Jos 8® ‘Joshua lodged that 
night among the people*; Ku D® ‘where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge’; Job 31*® ‘the stranger did 
not lodge in the street: but I opened my doors to 
the traveller ’; Zeph 2^® ‘ both the cormorant and 
the bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it.’ 
In OT that is always the meaning. The verb is 
some part of pV or except in Jos 2^ ‘ And they 
went, and came into an harlot’s house, named 
Hahab, and lodged there * BV * and lay 

there’); and 4® ‘the place where they lodged,* 
Heb. pp, elsewhere translated ‘lodging* (2K 19®*, 
Is 10^), ‘lodging place* (Jos 4*, Jer 9®), ‘inn,* 
with ItV ‘ lodging place ’ (Gn 42®^ 43®^ Ex 4®^). In 
Apocr. and NT we find ‘ lodge ’ as the tr. of (1) 
amtoptai, To 6 ^-9», Sir 14®«, Mt 2D7 • (2) Karahtfeo, i 
Sir 14®®*®®, Lk 9^®; (3) Koipidopai^ 1 Mac 11®; (4) 
KaToaKtjvbio, Mt 13’®, Mk 4*®, Lk 13*’’. In all these 
places the meaning of ‘ lodge ’ is ‘ spend the 
night.* But we also find so translated in 

Ac 10®- ®** *® 2D® 28®, and ^iri^evdopLai in Sir 29®®, 

ami then the meaning is, if trans., ‘receive as a 
guest,’ ‘ entertain,* or if intrans. ‘ be entertained,’ 
‘be a guest.’ Thus the only meanings that the 
verb to lodge has in AV and KV are (1) pass the 
ni^ht in a place, and (2) entertain one or be enter¬ 
tained by one as a guest. For the meaning ‘ pass 
the night * see Shake. II Henry VI. i. i. 80— 

* Did he so often lod(;e in open field, 

In winter's cold, and summer's parchinjj heat, 

To conquer France, his true inheritance ? ’ 

Horn, and Jul. ii. iii. 36— 

* And whore care lodtjes, sleep will never lie/ 
Macbethy ii. ii. 26— 

‘ There are two lotlped tojfether. 

One cried, *' God bless us I" and ** Amen " the other.’ 

And for the sense of ‘entertain* or ‘bo enter¬ 
tained,* He 13® Tind. ‘Be not forgetfull to lodge 
straungers*; Taming of Shrew, iv. ii. 107— 

‘ And in my house you shall be friendly lodged.’ 

Lodge as a subst. occurs but twice; (1) Is 1* 

‘ the daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers’ 
(npSp found elsewhere only Is 24®®, AV ‘ cottage,* 
KV ‘ hut *; it is the watch-tower [Mt 21*®, Xlk 12‘] 
or hut in which the caretaker of the vineyard 


dwells while the crop is ripening until it is 
gathered in ; see Wetzstein in Dmitzsch’s Job, 
u. 74 f., and art. Booth, with illustration under 
Cucumber); (2) Jth3* ‘Behold, our houses, and 
all our places, and all our fields of wheat, and 
flocks, and herds, and all the lodges of our tents, 
lie before thy face * (al pdvdpai ro3v aKt^vCov yfiQv ; 
KV ‘the sheepcotes of our tents,* as AV in 2®® 
for the same word ; ‘ lodges * is from the Geneva 
Bible, which has ‘ lodge * also in 2®®). 

Lodging or lodging place is found in both mean¬ 
ings belonging to the verb lodge: (1) a place to 
spend the nigdit in, as Jer 9® ‘Oh that I had iii 
tne wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men ’ 
(p^ 9 ); Sir 14®* ‘ He Siall lodge in a lodging where 
good things are * (/fardXu/ta); (2) a place of enter¬ 
tainment, only Ac 28®* and Philem ®® {^eAa). 

J. Hastings. 

LOFT (from the Scand., but the same as Anglo- 
Saxon lyfti the sky) is used twice in AV. In 1 K 
17*® it means an upper room in a house, ‘ And he 
took him out of tier bosom, and carried him uj) 
into a loft, where he abode, and laid him upon^ his 
own bed * KV ‘ into the chamber *). Else¬ 

where is tr. ‘chamber,* ‘upper chamber,* ‘par¬ 
lour,* etc. (but see Moore on Jg 3^®). LXX 1 las vvepfoi^, 
its usual word for ; Vulg. cocnaculum, whence 
Wyc. 1382, ‘ sowping place,’ i.e. supper room, but 
1388 ‘soter,*Le. upper room; Dou. ‘upper chamber’; 

‘ loft * is the Bishops’ word. In Ac 20* it means one 
of the storeys of a house, ‘ Eutychus . . . fell down 
from the third loft ’ {dir6 rod rpicrHyov, KV ‘ from 
the third storey ’; Vulg. de tertio cajnaculo ; Wyc. 
‘from the third stage or souping place ^ ; Tind. 

‘ from the thyrde lofto,’ followed by the rest of the 
versions). Cf. Gn 6*® Tind. ‘ And the doro of the 
arcke shalt thou sette in the syde of it: and thou 
I shalt make it with three loftes one above an other.’ 
In Scots a ‘ lofted * house was a house of more 
than one storey. Jamieson quotes from Scott, 
Waverley, i. 298, ‘ Ian nan Chaistel’s mansion, a 
high ru(ie-looking square tower, with the addi¬ 
tion of a lofted house, that is, a building of two 
stories.* J. Hastings. 

LOFTINESS.—The adj. ‘lofty’ is used literally 
os in Is 57® ‘ upon a lofty and high mountain *; 
and also metaphorically when it means ‘ haughty,* 
as Is 2** ‘ The lofty looks of man shall oe 
humbled *; so the adv. which occurs only in Ps 
73® ‘They speak loftily’ (o'l-v^p, KVm ‘from on 
high*). Loftiness is only metaphorical, haughti¬ 
ness, Is 2*® ‘ the loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down’ (Dii^n and Jer 48®* ‘his loftiness’ 

Cinaa). Ci, Shaks. Love's Labour's Lost, V. i. 11— 

‘ Ills humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory *; 
Sandys, Sermons, 107, ‘ Another exposition is, to 
make this a proper mean to keep and conserve 
unity, rather than a way only to diminish lofti¬ 
ness and pride.* J. Hastings. 

LOG,—See Weights and Measures. 

LOGOS {& \6yo$) signified in classical Greek both 
Word {verbum, semm, oratio) and Keason (ratio), 
but in biblical Greek is used only in the former 
sense, except in a few passages where it means 
‘account* (e.g. Mt 18®*, Ko 14*®, Ac 20®^), and a 
few brief phrases in which the sense of ‘reason’ 
more plainly appears (Ac 10®* rlvi Xbytp, ‘ for what 
reason *; 18^® ‘ reason would * sard X&yop ; 2 Mao 4*®, 
3 Mac 7® irapd hbyov). By the LXX it is used to 
tr. (word) and its poetic synonyms nya and 
In NT it signifies a verbal utterance, then discourse, 
speech, instruction, narrative, and, when applied 
to God, either a specific divine utterance, or revela¬ 
tion in general; or the Scriptures as the communi- 
oation of God’s mind and will. Finally, it is 
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employed by St. John to denominate the Son of 
God, both before and after Hia incarnation. This 
latter use gives the doctrine of the liOgos which 
the present article is to describe. 

St. John’s peculiar use of Logos is found six 
times, namely. Gospel P (three times) and 
where we read simply ‘the Word,’ 1 Jn ‘the 
Word of life,’ Uev 19^ ‘ the Word of God.’ [1 Jn 5 ^ 
of TK and AV is spurious]. In Kev 19^^ the term is 
applied to the connuerin" Christ, since His progress 
is the triumph of the divine revelation, of which Ho 
is both agent and substance. The title naturally 
associates itself with the author’s Logos doctrine, 
either exhibiting an approacli to it or an applica¬ 
tion of it, according to the dates we assign to the 
Gospel and the Apoc.; for in the Gospel tl^e 
Lo"o 8 is identified with the historical Clirist ( 1 *^), 
and in the Apoc. Christ is affirmed to be the 
divine agent of revelation and redemption (e.f/. 
j6.8.17 50 2128 2 * 2 ^*). The reference of 1 Jn H to the 
personal Logos is disputed {c.g, Westcott, Comm.); 
out the verbs used, the parallelism with the pro¬ 
logue of the Gospel, and the clear reference or v.^ 
to the incarnation, indicate that here also liO^os 
means the personal Word (so Haupt, Schmid, 
Weiss, etc.), although the subject of the Epistle is 
not the person of the Logos, but the life which He 
possesses and has manifested. It is, however, 
irorn the prologue of the Gospel that we must 
derive St. John’s doctrine of the Logos. Yet the 
prologue is illuminated by many passages of both 
the Gospel and the first Ep.; for, though with 
historical fidelity St. John does not impute to 
Christ his own Logos terminology, the latter was 
evidently meant to be supported by Christ’s self- 
testimony which the Gospel records and the 
Epistle implies. Nowhere else in NT is the term 
Logos certainly applied to Christ. He 4*® has often 
been so understood, while others (e.y. Kdstlin, 
Bleek, Helitzsch) see in it, at least, an approach to 
the Johannean usage;* but the context and 
adjectives used have led most commentators to 
reier the phrase to revelation, written or un¬ 
written. Neither should 1 P 1 ^ nor 2 P 3® be 
understood of the personal Logos. 

We shall first state St. John s doctrine, and then 
discuss the reason for his peculiar terminology. 

I. St. John’s Doctrine is that Jesus Christ is 
the real incarnation of an eternally divine person 
(elsewhere called by him ‘ the only-begotten Son ’ of 
God, Jn 3'®* J^ 4®; a term which declares 
His Sonship to be unique ; in Jn P® Tregelles and 
WH with much force prefer the reading ‘only- 
begotten God’), who has ever been the medium j 
through whom God (called 6 in antithesis to 
the Logos, and ‘ Father ’ in antithesis to the ‘ Son ’) 
has exercised Hia activity in relation to the finite 
universe, and who, as the perfect manifestation of 
God’s nature and will, is called the Word (Logos). 
In w .^*8 of the prologue the relation of the Logos 
to God is stated. ‘ In the beginning ’ of all finite, 
tenmoral existence—a phrase suggested doubtless 
by Gn —the Logos was. He belongs, therefore, 
to the superfinite category of being, and is an 
eternal person. His existence is then more specifi¬ 
cally denned as to both His personality and essential 
Deity. ‘ The Logos was with (rrp6sf towards) God 
(rby $€6if)f* t.e. eternally in relation to God, and, 
therefore, a distinct personality from 6 ^e 6 y, but 
in intimate communion with Him (irp6s). ‘The 
Logos was God (Oeds),* i.e. in His essential nature 
He was Deity, The formality of these condensed 
statements, as well as the emphatic r^etition, 
‘the some was in the beginning with God,’ forbid 

• Grimm {Clavis: followed by Thayer, Lex.) gives this as a 
solitary instance of the use of Logos in the sense of the divine 
mind or reason; but for this there is neither necessity in the 
oontext nor warrant in NT usages. 


the idea that they are not to be taken literally 
(against Beyschlag, Bib. Theol. of NT). In vv.*-® 
the activity of the Logos in relation to the universe 
is stated. ‘ All things were made (came into exist¬ 
ence, iyivero) through him, and without him was 
not anything made that hath been made ’; a phrase 
which describes the Logos as the medium of the 
entire creative activity 01 God, and which excludes, 
at least by implication, the notion that creation was 
the formation of the cosmos from existing matter.* 
‘In’ the Logos, moreover, ‘was life,’ i.e. He pos¬ 
sessed the divine fulness of physical, rational, and 
ethical energy, with the implication that all the 
manifestations of life in the universe are due to 
His activity t (cf. Col 1^'^. Note hero also 1 Jn 
P'®). Hence to men, endowed with intelligence, 
the life possessed by the Logos and manifested in 
creation was orimnally the illuminating truth 
(‘the light’) by which they apprehended God and 
duty; but when man became immersed in dark¬ 
ness (by sin), the divine light, though still con¬ 
tinuing to shine, was not comprehended. This 
divine person crowned His manifestation of God by 
becoming flesh,—an expression which includes the 
reality and totality 01 Christ’s human nature, 
the identity of His personality with that of the 
divine Logos, and, when taken with the context, 
the voluntariness of the incarnation, — and in 
the flesh manifested to His disciples, like the 
Shcchinah in the tabernacle. His glory, such as 
became God’s * only-begotten One,’ being ‘full of 
grace and truth.’ Attested by the Baptist (vv.*‘®*'®) 
and the apostles (vv.^‘* ^®), He surpassed the earlier 
revelation through Moses (vv.^®-^^), though after, 
as before. His incarnation He was rejected by 
the world, and even by the Jews (v.'*), and was 
received only by the true children of God (vv.^®*^®). 
He, however, is the only, but perfect, medium 
through whom God is known (v.^®). 

From this summary it appears (1) that b \byos is 
not equivalent to 6 \iy(j)Vy ‘ he who speaks,’ as if 
the term were used because Christ was the teacher 
of whom St. John wrote; nor to 6 XeybpLepos, ‘the 
promised one ’; but is a designation of the divine 
Son in His everlasting function of revealer of God. 
(2) That Logos means ‘Word,’ not ‘Keason,’ since 
it represents Him os the personal manifestation, 
not of a part of the Divine Nature, but of the 
whole of Deity (cf. 14®' ^®). (3) That the purpose 

of the prologue was to summarily express the 
teaching of the gospel (see 20®^) by representing 
Jesus as the real incarnation of God (cf. 1 Jn 5®®* ®^), 
His spoken message (Christianity) as the expres¬ 
sion of His inmost and eternal nature, and His 
historical activity in the flesh as the crown of 
all other manifestations of God, since these were 
mediated by the same divine person. For this 
purpose the term Word was an appropriate means 
of ucscribing the Son as the perfect medium of 
God’s self-revelation. 

II. St. John’s TERMiNOLoav.—In discussing 
the historical origin of St. John’s teaching, it is 
fair to distinjpuish between the source of the 
doctrine and of the phraseology in which he clothed 
it. Writers who regard the doctrine as an offshoot 
of the Alexandrian philosophy (see, e.g.y among 
more recent writers, Holtzmann, Einleit. in das 
N.T. p. 430, and, still more uncompromispgly, 
R^ville, La Doct. du Logos dans le guat. Evang. 
et dans les oeuvres de Philon) fail to do justice to the 
testimony of the Fourth Gospel itself, to the teach¬ 
ing concerning Christ’s person found in earlier 

* Philo’s phrase, 31 irriv uxitt dtau, 3/ «v fvurmt i nUfAtt 
litifAt9upyt7T» (de Monarch, c. 5), or KctrurxtuirOyi (de Chsrub. c. 
35), is quite different from St. John’s. 

t Many MSS and the earliest Fathers and Versions ^nctuate, 
‘That which hath been mode in him was life,’ and WH prefer 
this; but the perfect would then seem to require * is,' not * was,' 
» reading not sufficiently supported (see Meyer, Comm, in loo.) 
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apostolic literature, and to the profound dilTerences 
between Philo’s doctrine and St. John’s. Thus the 
Fourth Gospel itself indicates that the historical 
personality and tcachini^ of Jesus was the primary 
source from wiiich the writer drew Iiis belief in 
the Lord’s divinity and mediatorial function (see, 
t.g. Jn 3i*-2n 519-80 qo?. 02 29 gi4. ai. as. 42. 04.68 

2(^-88 12^*60 149-11 1618.28 1'72. 6 . 8.21 lg37 20^* *'). 

As the author appeals to historical testimony (e.^. 
114 211 1428 for his narrative, so the prologue 

cannot be separated from the narrative which 
follows it, but, while evincing the writer’s reflection 
upon the nature of Christ, evidently appeals to 
Christ Himself for proof of the doctrine. More¬ 
over, St. Paul and the Ep. to the Heb. had already 
set forth the person of Christ in terms which 
include everjr element of St. John’s doctrine, 
though in ditterent phra.seology (see esp. Col 
2®, Ph He P'^)* The doctrine of Christ’s 
eternal divine Sonship, and His function as revealer 
of God (note dirai^yacrfta, etc.), was therefore, 
lon^ before St, John wrote, an explicit belief of the 
Christians, so that there is no need to go beyond 
the sphere of apostolic testimony and teaching to 
account for the substance of his doctrine. 

The diflerenoe between St. John and Philo will 
appear later. St. John’s doctrine therefore is 
not to be regarded as a philosophical si^oculation, 
nor may it oe rationalized into the idea that in¬ 
telligence originated the universe, or that Chris¬ 
tianity is the realization of God’s eternal thought. 
It is rather the careful and complete statement, 
in peculiar and signilicant phraseology, of a belief 
which already existed in the apostolic Church, 
and which was based on Christ’s own testimony as 
well as on later revelations and reflections. 

B%U what led St. John to use his pemiliar phrase¬ 
ology ? 

(a) Its source has been found by many in the OT 
and in post-canon. Jewish literature. 

In On creation Is attributed to the command or word of God, 
and this led to a quosi-personiheation of the divine word in 
later poetical descriptionB of creation (Ps SS®) and providence 
(Ps 1072014716 . 1814 ^ 3 ), - V .. .< ... 


more emphatically wa« revelation \ tne'i’TUtn let. It" Wy V. du V" ete.i, wowvu \ 

iot avpUcaUon ol \ 

(Is 21, BO Mlc Am li), which tended to represent t\>e divine \ this current term to Him whom he wished to set ' 

“ • ■ . forth as the personal divine organ through whom 

God over has revealed Himself. 

{b) The other source from wliich St. John might 


war in a land devoted to destruction, hearing thine unfeinied 
commandment os a sharp sword’). The influence of Alex- 
andrianism on this book is probable, and its conceptions move 
in a different direction from St. John's; but in the Targums a 
similar tendency appears in phraseology more akin to the 
apostle's. This is shown in their frequent use of * Word ’ 
in connexion with the name of God to express His agency (e.g. 
Onkelos, Gn 8« D’nS« ;;TN*39'p 

‘They heard the voice of the Word of the Lord God walking In 
the garden'); Targura on Ps 2^ ihnS TinT ;;■] K*]D'P (‘The Word 
of the Lord shall have them in derision ’).' Other like expressions 
are also used,—;;■] ;;*] K-jij;, the last of which 

was commonly applied to the ^silale presence of J" in the 
tabernacle (e.g. Onkelos, Ex 258 ‘ i will make my Shechlnah to 
dwell among them'). The Targums do not appear to have 
applied these epithets to the Messiah, though tne application 
did not lie far distant (e.g. Jems. Taw. explains Gn 4018 of 
deliverance, ‘not through Samson or Gideon, but of the re¬ 
demption through thy Word’). Their usage perhaps arose 
from an unwillingness, which the canon, writers aid not feel, to 
bring the Aolg God into immediate contact with men, and, 
therefore, easily allied itself with the felt need of a Mediator; 
while the terms employed lent themselves more readily to 
Johannean doctrine than those of the Wisdom literature did.* 

Thus Heb. thought tended to represent God’s 
self-manifestation as mediated by an agent, more 
or less conceived as personal and yet blending with 
the divine personality itself. Of the descriptive 
terms used, one of the commonest, and the one which 
seemed to rest directly on biblical language, was 
the ‘Word’; and many consider this the probable 
source of St. John’s phraseology. In favour of 
this may be urged the fact that St. John was a 
Pal. Jew; that his familiarity with current Jewish 
religious ideas is abundantly shown in his Gospel; 
that in Kev 19'® the title ‘the word of God’ is 
certainly drawn from Jewish, not Alex., habits of 
thought; that his writings evince loyalty to OT 
teaching (cf. Jn V’ 3'®*”* 10®® 12®® '" 

1988.87). and that some expressions in the Gospel 
indicate his belief that Jesus was the full realiza¬ 
tion of the typical divine manifestations recorded 
in Heb. history (1'® ^(TKijy(o<ret', 56 ^ay, 2'® 

082.88.48-60 g68^ perhaps 10®®' ®®, 12«). TJie description 
also of revelation as tho word of God, common to 
Jews and Christians (cf. Jii 10^), together with St. 
John’s view of Clirist as the living embodiment of 
the Truth {ci. V® 14®, 13u 1'-® ete.hyouVl 


utterance as a separate and continuous oblect, distinguishable 
from the spoken and written word. With this are to be joined 
the OT representations of ‘ the angel of J",’ or ‘ of God,’ or ‘ of 
the covenant’ (On 16718 2117 compared with a 2211 24 ? 
8111.18 82 ^ 80 (Hob 128-6) 431 6, Ex 82*9 1419 2320- 23 32:14, jos 514 * I6 
^th 6®, Jg 21 628 (511.21.22, Zeo II2 31, Mai 3I), who appears now 
identical with and now distinguished from God ; os well as the 
apparent personifications of the divine ‘ name' (Ex 2321, 1 k 82 », 
Is 8027 , Ps 54I, Jer lO®, and perhaps Dt 129 -u-21 etc.) and 
‘presence’ (Ex 8314 Dt 487 [rV], Is OS®) and ‘glory’ (Ex 8yi« 
(cf. V.20] 4034,1 K gil)^ Certainly, some of these passages repre¬ 
sent J" as revealing Ilimself through a special personal organ, 
whether that be identified with a divine person or regarded os 
a created agent employed by such (see Oehler, OT Thcol. \ 60 ). 
That Heb. thought tended to conceive of the medium of revela¬ 
tion as personal is also shown by tho description of ‘wisdom’ 
(Hlpaij) In some of the later books (Job 28i2 28 , and especially Pr 
8224 i), though it is doubtful if the lang\mge amounts to more 
than Doetical personification. Heb. belief in a living God, in 
immediate relation to the world and to Israel, certainly called 
for no intermediate bei^ in the interest of philosophy, and the 
approaches made in OT toward the idea of a second divine 
person appear chiefly In tlm special theophanies and other 
manifestations of God recorded in the history; yet the descrip¬ 
tion of ‘wisdom,’ even in the canon, books, may fairly be 
wgarded as constituting a phase in the development of the idea. 
Tho post-canon, writings carry the tendency further. In Sir 
( 1 . 24 ) wisdom is still more boldly personified and described as 
premundane, though created, and manifested in the world, 
espTOimly in Israel and in the law. Other expressions, however 
^ description is still partly poetical. The 

Wisdom of Solomon’ approaches more nearly to attributing 
hvpostatical existence to wisdom (see 72» 27 ‘ For she is a breath 
of the power of God and a pure effluence from the glory of the 
Almighty; therefore no defiled thing falls into her. For she is 
an outshining of the eternal light (iw^Cytta-um, and 

an unspotted mirror of the efficiency of Qoa and image (ilx^*) of 
His goodness,' etc., 88-9 &4.9-11), and also speaks ofGod^ Word 
(Loffos) as His agent in oreatlon ( 9 ^ * who didst make all things 
h Myf r«v')and in Judgment( 18>9 ‘Thine almighty word leaped 
down Ifom heaven from thy royal throne, as a fierce man of 


have derived his phraseology was the Alexandrian 
philosophy, chiefly represented by Philo. Since 
the time of Heraclitus, a Logos doctrine had been 
developing in Greek thought for the purpose of 
explaining how Deity came into relation with the 
world. Ily the Logos, how’ever, in this connexion, i 
the Greeks meant reason. With Heraclitus the 'J 
Logos was merely the universal law in accordance 
with wliich the evolution of tlie universe from 
primordial fire proceeds. When later thinkers 
nad risen to a clear distinction of mind from 
matter, and had perceived its formative and per¬ 
vasive presence in nature, the Logos came to 
denote the distinctively rational principle mani¬ 
fested in the cosmos. Plato, indeed, commonly 
employed for this the term^ vhvi ; buOfe occasion- 
used ^^7 0? as descriptive of th e dlvtmr'^r ce 
from wfiicli tlie "world has arisen (e^g. Tim. C), 
and bis doctrine of ^icleas^ prepared the way for 
Pbilo. was,^p:^v^5r^^® Stoics wTiO ^frodlly 
developed the^c^ijdea. TnterCstedTHfttilly in the 
ethicaJ problems w life, yet reverting to the earlier 
monism, they saw in the universe a rational principle 
(the Logos), in one aspect divine »nd in another 
finite, at once the divine reason and governor of the 
cosmos and, as the ‘seminal Logos,^distributed in 

• In the Book of Enoch the term ‘ Word' also occurs, and once 
(9088) is applied to Messiah; but most critics, after Dillm., con 
aider this latter passage a gloM. 
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the rational germs from which all separate realities 
emerge. Finally, in the Jewish philosophy of 
Alexandria, Judaism united with Platonism and 
Stoicism for the purpose of showing that the OT 
taught the true philosophy, and expounded the 
Scriptures in this interest by allegorical inter¬ 
pretations. Philo adopted, after others, the term 
Logos, probably because it was familiar to both 
J udaism and Hellenism, to denote the total mani¬ 
festation of divine powers and ideas in the uni¬ 
verse. God is abstract being, without qualities, but 
from Him has proceeded the Logos, His rational 
thought, which first existed, as the ideal world, 
in the divine mind, and then formed and inhabited 
the actual cosmos. The Logos is thus the former 
of the world out of amorphous matter, and the one 
through whom God may be rationally known. 
Eternally in God, it has been implanted and 
made active in the world, and has especially dis¬ 
closed itself to the Hebrews and in the Scrip¬ 
tures; and Philo describes the Logos in terms 
which often bear striki^ resemblance to NT 
descriptions of Christ.* The influence of this or 
similar speculation must have been felt among the 
Christians, and especially in Asia Minor; for the 
tendency to unite Christianity with philosophy 
appears as early as tlie Epistle to the Colossians, 
and is combated in St. John’s first Epistle; Cer- 
inthus, John’s contemporary, was probably affected 
by the Alex, philosophy itself (see Neander, Ch, 
Hist. vol. i. p. 396 ); and from the middle of the 
2 nd cent, the influence of Philo can be clearly 
traced within the Church. Hence it is not improb¬ 
able that St. John’s phraseology was partly de¬ 
termined by the prevalence of this philosophic use 
of the term. 

Yet it is clear that Alexandrian philosophy did 
not enter constnictively into St. John’s doctrine. 
Philo’s conception of the Logos was radically 
different from St. John’s, as was the philosophy 
which underlay it. His Logos was the divine 
Reason, only attaining existence objective to God 
for the purpose of creation. It cannot be regarded 
as TeaWy neTsona\, though constanUy personified, 


of the latter’s contact with matter. Philo’s Logos, 
moreover, was not identified with Messiah, nor 
was there a place in his philosophy for an in¬ 
carnation, nor in his theology for redemption in 
the biblical sense. 

It is, therefore, perhaps the most probable view 
that St. John adopted nis Logos phraseology be¬ 
cause, in both Jewish and Gentile circles, the term 
was familiar. It was a leading term by which 
religious thought was striving to express the idea, 
though with much misconception, of an all-com¬ 
prehensive, all-wise, and directly active revelation 
of God to the world. Its current uses, among the 
Jews, rested ultimately on biblical language, and 
suggested an intimate relation, amounting in some 
aspects to identity, between the substance and the 
agent of revelation, as well as between the latter 
and God Himself. It was, moreover, among 
Christians as well as Jews, the constant phrase for 
revelation itself, whether oral or written. Hence, 
as employed by St. John, it formed a synthesis of 
severed elements of truth. It set forth the Divine 
Christ as sustaining a central and vital relation to 
Christianity; the latter being, on the one hand, 
the didactic statement of the significance for men 
of His person and mission, and, on the other hand, 
the participation of the life with God which He 
possessed and mediated for believers. As Chris¬ 
tianity is the revealed Word of God, so He, out of 
whose being and mission it has emerged (cf. 1 Jn 
V'*), may be called emphatieally the Word of God. 
The term further set forth Christianity as the final 
and perfect revelation of God to His creatures, since 
it represents it as the highest manifestation of the 
same Divine Person who nas ever been the medium 
through whom God has been manifested in the 
creation and maintenance of the universe. Finally, 
this term, thus applied to the Divine Son in the 
whole series of His activities, represented Him as 
the immediate expression and vehicle of God’s 
mind and will, while the careful statements of the 
prologue prevent the term from obscuring the 
Son’s essential deity and eternal personality, as 
well as His true humanity after the incarnation. 


\ as realty personal, though constantly personified, I well as His true humanity after the incarnation. 

\ and, it identical with divine thought, was in\^t. John’s doctrine oi the Logos thereiore may he 

\ — 4 .T--—*. i.T- 4 .-Mi.-\ thehihlical teaching concerning the 

person of Christ, and, in doing so, to represent 
Christianity itself as the final, absolute, and 
universal religion. 

Among post-apost. Christian writers the doctrine 
of the Logos is prominent, but was often affected 
by philosophical speculation. Gnosticism was an 
eifort to unite Christianity with philosophy, and 
indicates a direction which post-apostolic thought 
and controversy largely took. In the Gnostic 
systems, however, the Logos terminology is not 
conspicuous. But, beginning with Justin Martyr, 
it is constantly met with in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. In Justin the biblical idea of 
God struggled with that of Absolute Being, and 
the Logos, represented as begotten by the Father 
before creation, unites the mblical conception of 
Word with the Hellenic one of Reason; a result 
which further tended to obscure the apostolic 
doctrine of salvation. In Theophilus of Antioch 
also the procession of the Logos from God appears as 
dependent on the Father’s will, though his eternal 
relation to the latter is expressed more clearly 
than by Justin. With Tatian the Logos was the 
eternal world-principle, ideal in God and hypo- 
statized at creation. In Athenagoras there ap¬ 
pears a firmer grasp of the biblical doctrine which, 
at the close of the 2 nd cent., was still more ade- 
q^tely expounded by Irenceus. The doctrine of 
tlie Logos m the post-apost. age was the natural 
meeting-point of Christianity with the best ele¬ 
ments m the old religions. It seemed to many 
to furnish proof that the new religion was in 


another aspect identical vrith the rationality pos- \ 
sossed by creation, being the totality of the many 
log^oi (ideas) that exist in the worm. God, more¬ 
over, according to Philo, may be known, by 
ecstatic intuition, more immediately than through 
the Logos, and Philo’s notion of the whole relation 
of God and the world was dominated by his 
abstract conception of Deity and the impossibility 

• The Logos is called (de Mundi c. 8, Mang. 

i. 6; de Co7\fui. Ling. c. 20, Mang, i. 419: de Prof-ugis, o. 19, 
Maug. i. 661; de Somniiit o. 41, Mang, i. 666: de Monarch. 
c. 5, Mang. il. 225); i wptffivrtM vlit. the cosmos being i 
vlpt (Quod Dens xmmut. o. 6, Mang. i. 277); viit and 

wMtviytft {de Cor\fui. Ling, c, 14, Mang. 1. 414; ibid. c. 28, 
Mang. i. 427; de Agriatlt. c. 12, Mang. i. 306; de SonmiiSt 
c. 37, Mang. i. 663). Qod is its Father, and Wisdom its mother; 
it is the eldest of things that have had birth, and puts on the 
cosmos as a garment (de Profug, o. 20, Mang. i. 662). By it 
God made the world [Leg. Allegor. c. 31, Mang. i. 106; de 
Migrat. Abr. c. 1, Mang. 1. 487; espeoially de Cherub, a 86, 
Mang. i. 162, where Phflo distinguishes God as the oai^ by 
whicn {ri xirw if* «J), matter as that from which #1), the 
Logos as that through which (3i’ •!), and divine goodness as 
the end on account of which (3/ •)> cosmos originated]. 
The eternal Logos X^«<) is 4 of God (dePlantai, 


9t0v {Leg. Alleg. c. 78, Mang. i. 128); the high pnest {apxitptot) 
of the universe {de Somniu, c. 87, Mang. i. 668), and, as such, 
free from sins {de Profug. o. 20JHang. i. 562), and probably the 
human priest’s wapAnXnrt {de Vita Moe. o. 14, Mang. it 166). 
It is God's vicegerent de Agrioul. o. 12, Mang. t 

808: de Somniie, o. 41, Hang, t 656), and even 9tii in a sub- 
ormnate sense {Leg. Allegor. a 78, Mang. i. 128; de Somniiit 
c. 89 , Mang. i. 666). Eusebius (Preeparat. Svang. vit 18, 
Mang. it 626) states that Philo called the Logos 4 hCrt^ 

He constantly describes it as 4 X4>'W, and, in one place 

(de Prefugiit c. 18, Mang. i. 660), as from which 

orawlng water one may find eternal life instead of death. 
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reality the full expreaftion of trutha by 

philoso^iy. Hence its proniincnce in tlie aj>olo- 
Kists. Hut it waa also easy for lliciii to lop the 
Diblical conception of Word in the Hellenic one 
of Reason ; so that the doctrine became also a 
point of diver|;jcnee between diflerent schemes of 
theology according to the view taken of the term. 
The subsequent history of the doctrine lies beyond 
the limits of this article. 

LiTBRATtiRH.—Out of the large literature bearing on this sub¬ 
ject, the following works may be mentioned as useful and re¬ 
presentative On St. John’s doctrine, the Comm, of Liicke, 

Aleyer, Moyer-Weiss, Godot, Wostcott, and Luthardt; Light- 
foot, HorcB Ueb., Exercitatio on Jn 1 ; IJddon, Bampt. Lectt. 
(ISdG) on The DiviniU of our Lord, Lect. v.; Watkins, Bmnftt. 
Leett. (1890) on Mod. Criticism and the Fourth Gospel, Lect. viiL; 
Gloag, Introd. to Johan, Writings (1891), p. lG7fT.; Stevens, 
Johan, Theol, (1894), ch. iv. ; Bib, Theologvet^of NToi'WoxBnawa 
Heyschlag, as representative of different views ; Lias, Doctrinal 
Byst. of St, John (1875).— {B) On the Jewish doctrine of the 
Word, Oehler, OT Theol, (1873), «§ 55 ff., 237 ff.; Schultz, 
OT Theol, ii. 105 ff.; Nicolas, Lee Doct, Relig. dea Juifs 
(18G01; Langen, Dot Judenthum in Palaat. fur Zeit Chriati 
(1866), p. 248 ff.; Weber, System der Altsynag. Paldatin, 
Theol, (1880), S 88; Schiirer, HJP (1885) ii. liT. 374 ff.—(C) On 
the history of Gr. philosophy bearing on the growth of the 
Logos Ide% the Histories or Philos, by Zeller, Ueberweg, Ritter ; 
Helnze, Dio Lehre vom Logos in der Or, Philos, (1872); 
Aall, uesch. der Logoalehre in der Gr. Philos. (1896).—(/>) 
On Alexandrianism and Philo, P. Allix, Judgment of the 
Ancient Jew. Ch. against the Unitarians (1Q00)\ Gfrorer, Philo 
und die Alex. Theosovhie (1831); Dahne, Gesch. Darstel. der 
Jud.-Alex, JieligionS'Philos. (1834); Siegfried, Philo von Alex. 
(1876) ; Drummond, Philo Judaeus (1888); U«iville, La Doct. du 
Logos dans le quatr. Svang. et dans les oeuvres de Philon (1881); 
Illgg, Christian Platonisls oj A lexandria (1880), ch. i.; Edors- 
helm, art. ‘ Vhilo' in Smith's Diet, of Christ, Bwg.—(E) On the 
doctrine of the Logos in the apoat. and post-apost. Church, 
Dorner, Hist, of Doctr. of Pers. of Christy div. i. vol. i.; Ilag- 
enbaoh. Hist, of Doctr. period 1. div. 2 ; Ilarnack, Dogmengesen. 
pp. 03-110, 413 ff. ; Loofs, Leitjaden zum Stud, der Dogmen- 
gesch. (Ist nauptteil). G. T. RuRVES. 

LOIS (Aw^s, apparently a Greek name, akin to 
X<j;<rro$; ‘die Liebe, Angenohme * [l^ape, 
Hand wort crhuch der griech. Eigennamen'iy but not 
found elsewhere except as the name of an island 
oir the Thessalian coast — Steph. Ryz. s.v .).— The 
grandmother of Timothy, ana probably mother of 
Eunice (2 Ti 1®). She was a lady of Lystra (but 
see Rlass on Ac 16'), i>robably, as the Greek names 
of all the family suggest, Hellenistic by birth, but 
a devout and sincere Jewess of ‘ unfeigned faith,* 
who trained her family in the Jewish scriptures 
(2 Ti 3'®), and was probably converted to Christi¬ 
anity on St. Paul’s first visit to Lystra. 

W. Lock. 

LONGSUFFERING,—This fine word is both an 
adj. and a substantive. As an adj. it is thrice used 
of God in OT (Kx 34®, Nu 14'®, Ps 86'®) as the trans¬ 
lation of el.sewhoro translated ‘slow to 

anger,’ and so translated in these passages by RV. 
In Apocr. the adj. occurs thrice again of God as tr. 
of fiaKpbOvfios (Wis 16', Sir 2" 6^). And in NT it 
occurs once, 2 P 3* ‘ The Lord is not slack con¬ 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness; 
but is longsuffering to us-ward ’ {paKoodufMei). The 
adj. fiaKpddvpoi does not occur in NT, and the 
odv. /jLaKpo$Cfiu)s only once, Ac 26®, where it is 
rendered ‘ patiently ’; but the verb paKpoBvfjAo) 
occurs often. In 1 Th 6'^ for AV ‘ be jatient 
toward all men * {paKpodviAetre vrpbs irdvras) itV pre¬ 
fers ‘ bo longsuffering toward all ’; in Lk 18’ for 
AV ‘though he bear long with them’ (xal fiaKpo- 
BvfjiQw [edd. /uaxpo^uget] airroh) RV gives ‘ and he 
is longsuffering over them ’ (Amer. XiV ‘ and yet 
he is,’ etc.). 

The subst. is found but oijce in OT, Jer 15'® 
‘ take me not away in tby longsuffering * 

TiXX c/s pMKpoBvfxlap ; Vulg. in patientia tua, whence 
Wyc. ‘ in tlii pacience ’; Cov. ‘ in thy longe wrath *; 
Gen. ‘in the continuance of thine angfe’; Bish. 
‘in the time of thine anger.’ Cheyne interprets, 
* suffer not my persecutors to destroy me through 
the longsuffering which thou displayest towards 


them ’; so Streane ; but Orelli translates, ‘ Accord¬ 
ing to thy longsiiircring, carry me not away ’). In 
NT ‘longsuffering’ is the tr. of paKpoBvpla in all 
its occurrences except two (viz. He 6'® and Ja 6'®, 
where AV and RV have ‘patience’). The Gr. 
word is the opjiosite of = ‘quick temper,’ 

‘ irascibility ’ : it is distinguished from vropov^t 
fxaK. being the temper wliich does not hastily 
avenge a wrong, vir. the temper which does not 
easily succumb under suffering. See Liglitfoot on 
Col 1" and Ro 2^ (in Notes on Epistles oj St. Pattl^ 
p. 259), Sanday - Headlam on lio 2^, Abbott on 
Epb 4“' and Col 1", and Trench, NT Synonyms^ 
188,359. In bis ‘ Prologe ’ to Exodus, Tindale says, 
‘Marke the longesoferinge and softe pacience of 
Moses and how ho loveth the people and is ever 
betwene the wrath of god and them and is readye 
to lyve and dye with them and to he put out of 
the boke that god had written for their sakes (as 
Paule for his orothren Roma, ix.) and how ho 
taketh his awne wronges pacientlie and never 
avengeth him silf.’ Cf. also Tindalo’s tr. of Nu 
14'® ‘ the Lorde is longe yer he be angrye, and full 
of mercy, and suffereth synne and trespace, and 
leaveth no man innocent.’ See PoRliEARANCE, 
vol. ii. p. 47. J. Hastings. 

LOOK.—The simple verb to look was formerly 
used in the sense of ‘ look for,’ ‘ expect,’ as Hall, 
J Lori'S, ii. 107, ‘ Little did Zaclieus looke that 
Jesus would have cast up his eyes to him ’ ; 
Rutherford, Letters^ No. LI., ‘ Oiir Lord, that 
great Master of the feast, send us one hearty and 
heartsorno supper, for I look it shall be the last.’ 
There are three examples in AV^, Is 5* ‘ he looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, and it brought 
forth wild grapes ’; Sir 20'’' ‘ he looketli to receive 
many things for one’ (RV ‘his eyes arc many 
instead of one ’); Ac 28® ‘ they looked when he 
should have swollen ’ (RV * they expected that he 
would have swollen’). 

Driver in his Parallel Psalter (p. 448) draws 
attention to the specially biblical phrase look on 
or look upon. This has sometimes a good sense, 
sometimes a bad, but generally denotes satisfaction, 
and is occasionally paraphrased by ‘ see one’s desire 
on.’ Thus Ex 6'“'' ‘ The Lord look upon you, and 
judge ’; Dt 26’ ‘ the Lord heard our voice, and 
looked on our affliction ’; 2 S 9® ‘ what is thy ser¬ 
vant, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog 
as I am ? ’; 1 Ch 12'’ ‘ the God of our fathers look 
thereon, and rebuke it ’; 2 Ch 24^^ ‘ The Ix>rd look 
upon it, and require it’; Lk I''® ‘Thus hath the 
Lord dealt with me in the days when he looked on 
me, to take away my reproach among men.’ But 
‘ look unto ’ in Dt 9^ ‘ look not unto the stubliorn- 
ness of this people,’ means ‘regard’; cf. Lv 19^ *', 
Dt 31'®' etc. Driver’s exam^ea (in all of which 
Heb. is 3 nm) are Ps 22'’ 27* (‘gaze upon ’)37“ 60® 
64’ 69'® 91'® 92'a 106® 112® 118’ 128®. T^ie same phrase 
occurs in line 4 of Mesha’s inscription, ’jtqn 

‘ho made me to look upon [i.c. let me see my 
pleasure on] all my enemies.’ 

The phrase loofc unon is used occasionally in 
another sense, Gn 24^® ‘ the damsel was very fair 
to look upon’; 2 S ID ‘the woman was very 
beautiful to look upon ’; Rev 4® ‘ he that sat was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardine stone.’ 
8o to look on, Est 1'' ‘ she was fair to look on.’ 
And to look to, 1 S 16'® ‘ Now he was ruddy, and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to’; Ezk 23'® ‘ all of them princes to look to.’ 

To look to a person or thing in the sense of 
‘give attention to* it, is also occasionally found, 
Ex 10'® * look to it; for evil is before you ’; Pr 14'® 
‘ the prudent man looke th well to his going,’ so 
SI®’; Jer 39'® ‘Take him, and look well to him, 
and do him no harm,’ so 40*; Ac 18“ ‘ But if it be 
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a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it.* Cf. Cranmer, i. 160, ‘My 

chaplains and divers other learned men have 
reasoned with him, but no man can bring him 
in other opinion, but that he, like unto Esau, was 
created unto damnation; and hath divers times 
and sundry ways attempted to kill himself, but by 
diligent looking unto he hath hitherto been pre¬ 
served.’ 

In 2K14®*^^ occurs the phrase ‘ to look one another ' 
in the face,* of which the moaning is apparently ‘ to 
join battle.* The Heb. phrase occurs nowhere else 
(though 2 K 23^ is very like it, ‘ he slew him at 
Megiddo, when he had seen him *), and the En^. is 
a literal translation. But see Barnes in vol. ii. p. 
613**, and in Expos. Times, ix. 464, 521. 

Look I as an exclamation, having no correspond¬ 
ing word in Heb. or Gr., is common in Coverdale : 
thus Ru * Loke where thou abydest, there wil 
I abide also . . . Loke where thou dicst, there wil 
I dye.* One example of this ‘graphic and pic¬ 
turesque pleonasm,^ as Driver calls it, has been 
introduced by the AV translators (it does not seem 
to occur in any earlier version) at 1 Mac 4*^ ‘ Look, 
at what time and what day the heathen had pro¬ 
faned it, even in that was it dedicated with songs, 
and citherns, and harps, and cymbals.’ RV omits. 

J. Hastings. 

LOOKING-GLASS.—See GTlass, voL ii. p. 181 * 

LOOPS dy/oJXai).—Ex 26«-*®'- 36*i*-” only. 

The term is used in connexion with the curtains of 
the Tabernacle, and the arrangement for coupling 
these together. Full details will be found under 
art. Tabernacle. 

LORD.—Both AV and RV print this word in 
three different ways, Lord, Lord, and lord. (1) 
Lord. This form represents mn', the proi)er name 
of the God of Israel. It is a substitution adopted 
by the Hebrews themselves, who shrank from pro¬ 
nouncing a name so sacred, and directed that q'ltj 
should be read instead, except in the cases whore 
that word itself precedes the holy name, for which 
was then substituted. When the vowel 
points were invented, those belonging to these 
words were respectively attached to the con¬ 
sonants Jvin\ 

When this feeling first asserted itself cannot be 
accurately ascertained. It prevailed before the 
date of LXX, where KiJpto? always represents the 
divine name. The Jews justify tlie custom by an 
appeal to Lv 24'®, but this passage is rather an 
indication of the strength of the feeling than a 
justification of it. It was a grand opportunity 
missed when RV followed Av in this practice, 
especially in such passages as I K 18®®, where the 
whole meaning depends on the contrast of the 
names J" and Baal. On the other hand, the 
gradual suppression of the proper name was an 
undoubted gain to religion. Had it, for instance, 
appeared in the NT, the spread of Christianity 
might have been seriously impeded.* The faith 
that is to embrace the world must have no special 
name for its God. J", Molech, Chemosh were divini¬ 
ties of tribes or nations. The God of Christianity 
is universal, the God of the human race. 

(2) Lord. This term in OT is used to translate 
—1. when applied to the Divine Being. The 
word is in form B.plur, majestatis (see e.g. Gn 39®®), 
with suffix of 1st person ^vith '-r- instead of 
presumably for the sake of distinction (meaning, 
therefore, properly, ‘ mij Lord *). It is of infrequent 
use in the historical books, and in some cases it is 
uncertain whether it is a divine or a human appel¬ 
lative (Gn 18® The MT sometimes decides 

• Neither AV nor RV of NT print Lord in quotations, pre¬ 
serving in this way the change made by the LXa. 


this by a note distinguishing between the word 
when ‘holy* or only ‘excellent,* sometimes by a 
variation in the pointing (), j, or;). ‘ Lord * appears 
in combinations I O Lord my God (Ps 38'®), Lord 
God (Gn 15®* ®), the Lord God (Is 25®). In the two 
latter ‘ God * is a substitute for the proper name. 
2. in its regular forms, when used of the 
Divine Being (Ex 23'^). This rule has not, how¬ 
ever, been observed with strict uniformity. In 
Neh 3® 8'® copies of 1611 printed Lord. 3. Kip, an 
Aram, ivord (Dn 2^’ 6®®). The same word is repre¬ 
sented by ‘ lord * (Dn 4®^). 

In NT, ‘Lord* renders Kdptos when it refers 
directly to God or Christ, or appears in the 
vocative case. (This rule is more consistently 
followed in RV than in AV. Comp, them in Mk 
2-®, Rev 17'^). It also renders deffwbryji five times, 
Lk 2®®, Ac 4®^, 2 P 2', Jude *, Rev 6'®. In the last 
three of these RV prefers ‘ master.* 

(3) lord. This form represents ten Ileb. words. 
The most common of them all is |’nK (Pham, in¬ 
scriptions often show pK. The name Adonis is of 
Plimn. origin.), which is used to denote eminence 
or superiority in every domain of life, of kings 
(Jer 22'®), governors (Gn 42'®), prophets (1 K 18^), 
fathers (Gn 31®®), masters (Gn 45®). In the vocative 
it is especially frequent. Joseph is so addressed 
(Gn 42'®), Moses (Nu 11®®), Elijah (1 K 18’'), the 
theophanic angel pos 5'^), a captain (2 S 11"), 
a priest (1 S 1'^. In Jg 6®® a bowl Jit for lords is 
D'lpN Sflp. In Nu 21®® (cf. Is 16®) ‘the lords of 
the high places of Arnon * tr. the plural of Vyg, 
which generally appears as ‘ the Baalim.* Baal 
means ^ master^ or 'owner' In Gn 27®®* ‘ lord * 

tr. T53 ‘ a strong man.* 

Lopfis of the Philistines (Jos 13® etc.) no doubt 
represents some title peculiar to that people. The 
Heb. is (const. '4*^0) ‘ axles,* always applied to 
the heads of the five chief cities, except in 1 S 18®®, 
where they are called In consequence of this, 
Ewald would connect pp with ito'. But an Arab, 
word meaning ' axle * is also used as a designation 
of a chief, and, till a better origin of the name is 
found, this analogy cannot be disregarded (see Gesen. 
Thes. under pp, and Keil on Jos 13®). The LXX em¬ 
ploy aaTpaiTfla or Vulg. satrapes or princeps. 

In Jer 2®' ‘ we are lords * (AVm ‘ have dominion *) 
tr. the verb in. RV has ‘ we are broken loose.* 
The proper sense of the word is ‘ to roam at large * 
(see vol. ii. p. 627** note *). In Ezr 8®® is more 
properly by RV tr. ‘prince.* In Dn 2'® the adjective 
m ‘ great * is tr. ‘ lord * (see RVm), and in the same 
book LXX ^ryicrravcs. The word tr. 

‘ lord * in 2 K 7®* '®*'® {rpKrrdrrjs), and Ezk 23®® 
{rryepidiv, RV ‘ princes ’), apparently means a captain 
of a chariot or of charioteers. A. S. Aqlen. 

LORD OP HOSTS (hiRpy mnq.—This divine title 
has been explained briefly under GOD (vol. ii. 203**): 
the object of the present article is to mention a 
few further particulars resnecting it. The usual 
form of the title is ‘ J" of Hosts,*—sometimes with 
‘the Lord* (qntj Am 9®*, Is 3'® 10®* aL, or 
t Is 1“ 19^) prefixed; there occur however, besides, 
the forms ‘ J", the God of Hosts * (ruKas* 'nVK mn*), 
31 B* 418 514.15.18 (followed by 6®*'®*, Hos 
12® («) *, 2 S 6'®, 1 K 19'®- Jer 6^^ 16'® 35'’ 38'’ 44’, 
Ps 89® W, and with the strange D*n'?M for ♦nVic— 
originally, no doubt (see Cheyne or Baethgen on 
Ps 69®) a correction, made mechanically, for mn', 
which, however, afterwards regained its place beside 
it—Ps 69® (®) 80® (®)- '* (®®) 84* (»); ‘ the Lord J", the God 
of Hosts,* Am 3'®*; ‘ the God of Hosts’ (without J**) 
Am 6*’, and, as before, with D'n^K for ♦n7K, Ps 80’ (*>- 
'® <'®). So far as usage is concerned, it is pre¬ 
eminently the prophetical title of God. It oooun 

* mMSxn (with the art.) in tbeee poaeagee. 
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with yreat fr^uency in the prophets * (except Ob, 
Joel, Jonah, Dn, and, somewhat remarkably, Ezk; 
three other prophets, however, use it once only, 
viz. Hos 12 ® W, Mic 4®, Ilab 2 '®, and two only twice, 
Nah 2 ^® 3 ®, Zeph 2 ®* ; in the hist, books it is 

found only 1 S 1®- 4^ 16® 17", 2 S ( = 1 Ch 11®) 

ga. 18 78 .ae ( = 1 oh 17^- ”, 1 K 18" IQ^®-1®, 2 K 

19®^ (ssis 37 ®®), several of these occurrences being in 
the mouth of prophets : it occurs also in 8 Psalms 
(24*® 46’-^^ 48® 69® 69® 80^* 84*-®'®-*® 89®), but 

not in any other part of the Hamographa (except 
1 Ch 11 . 17, from 2 S, just quoted). 

The fuller and seemingly more original form, 
‘ J", the God of host8^* used by Amosf and Hosea, 
might suggest — though the inference is not a 
necessary one—that the expression was in their 
days of comparatively recent origin. The origin 
of the title is matter of conjecture. (‘ host ’) is 
used in Heb. in the sense of an army of men, as 
in the common expression * captain of the host ’: 
the angels, and stars, were, however, also pictured 
by the Hebrews as constituting a ‘ host,’ and are 
^oken of as the ‘ HOST OF HEAVEN ’ (which see). 
The title thus signifies * J" of armies ’; and the 
question is, What armies are intended? One 
opinion is that the armies are those of Israel—the 
supposition upon this view being that the title 
originally denoted J" as a warrior, the triumphant 
leader of Israel’s forces against its heathen foes 
(cf. Ex 15®, Nu 21 *^ [the ‘Hook of J"’s wars’], Jg 
6 ®», 1 S 17®®-®«-" 25®«, 2 S 6 ®®, Ps 24® 44® 60*®, 

Dt 23*®, Is 13^ 3P [where the word for ‘fight’ is 
cognate witli that for ‘ hosts ’] 42*®); but, as it 
occurs in many passages where a distinctively 
martial sense would be inappropriate, and as, 
moreover, it is used often when God is represented 
as judging Israel, that the sense expressed by it 
was gradually enlarged under the innuenco of the 
other applications of the word ‘host’ just men¬ 
tioned, so that it came to denote Him as the God 
who had also other ‘hosts,’ or agencies, at His 
command, and could employ, for instance, the 
armies of heaven (cf. Jg 5-®, 2 K 6 *^) on His 
people’s behalf, and even the powers and forces 
of nature in general. This is substantially the 
view of Herder {Geist der Ebr» Poesie^ ed. 1825, 
ii, 81 f.); it has been developed most fully by 
Kautzsch in Herzog’s ReahEneyk? s.v. ‘ Zebaoth,’ 
and ZA IP, 1886, p. 17 IF.; it is also that of G. A. 
Smith, XIIProph. i. 67 f., Eiehm, HWB^ s,v. 

‘ Zebaoth,’ and Dillm, AT Theol. 220 f. In support 
of it Kautzsch points to the association ot the 
title, in the first passages in whicli it occurs in 
the hist, books, with the ark ( 1 S 1 ®-** [the ark was 
now at Shiloh, 4*] 4®, 2 S 6 ®), the significance of 
which in time of war is very evident (Nu 10 ®®*-, 
Jos 6 ^®-, 1 S 4®®^-, 2 S 11 **). The larger ideas asso¬ 
ciated with the title afterwards are apparent from 
the solemnity and emphasis with which the prophets 
habitually use it (observe, s.y., the climax in Am 
4** 6 ®^, Jer 31®®, Is 48® 64®), and from such passages 
as Am 4*®, Is 61*® 54®, Jer 10 ** 31®®, where it is 
applied to J" as Creator and Ruler of the world; 
these ideas, it may be noted, appear already in 
Hos and Am. Another opinion is that the armies 
intended were originally the hosts of angels. Thus 
Ewald {Uist. iii. 62, Lehre der Bibel von Gott^ li. 
i. ^9 f.), adopting this view, made the clever and 
original conjecture that the title may have arisen 
first on occasion of some victory under the Judges, 
when it seemed as if J" descended (cf. Jg 6 **) with 
His celestial hosts to the help of the armies of 
Israel; ‘ bom ’ thus ‘ in the shout of victory,* it 
fixed itself on the memory of the people, and im¬ 
plying, as it did, that J" was the commander and 

* Am 9 t, 1» 1-39 (incl. 13^-2423 66 t, Is 40-66. 6t., Jer 

82 t, 141., Zeo 1-8. 44 t, Zee 0-14. 9 t., Mai 24 t. 

t In LjlX alio (* tbe Lord the God of Hosts’) in Am 96 . 


organizer of the hosts of heaven (including stars 
as well as angels), it was suggestive of His omnipo¬ 
tence, and l^came in the prophets ‘the loftiest 
and most majestic title ’ of Israel’s God. Oehler, 
OT TheoL § 196 end, and Schultz, OT Theol, ii. 
141, also think that the expression was used origin¬ 
ally with reference to the hosts of angels. A third 
view is that of Smend {AT Eel.-gesch, 18611.), 
according to whom the title was used probably 
first by Amos, the ‘ hosts ’ intended by him being 
the forces and elements of nature (cf. fi®""-). Such 
a sense is, however, too abstract to stand at the 
origin of the expression ; nor is it home out by the 
usage of K3K in independent passages (not even by 
Gn 2*, Ps 103®*, cited by Smend). 

Borchert, in SK, 1890, p. 619 ff., argues forcibly in support of 
the view tliat angels were originally denoted by the exnresaion. 
lie points out, as against the first view mentioned above, (1) 
that ‘hosts’ is hardly used of the armies of Israel except 

in three Psalms (449 60fO«»108H) of uncertain date, and in the 
late source P (Ex 6^ 74 1217.4i.M, Nu 18.62 ioi4(r. 33 I),* 

where it forms part of the unhistorical conception of the nation 
at the Exodus os consistinff of a vast organized army; (2) that 
the passages in which the title is brought into connexion with 
the ark are, relatively, few, and that the connexion itself is 
no specifle or distinctive one; and (3) that the books which 
principallv use the title of hosts’ do not speak of the 
* hosts ’ of Israel (and conversely), and that, in general, it is 
very rarely used m a connexion which suggests them. On 
the other hand, passages such as On 28**, IK 2212, is 62r., Pa 
291 , show that J" was habitually pictured os attended by angels, 
—the objection that, where angels are intended, ‘ host ’ (not 
‘hosts’) ‘of heaven’ is used, being met by the consideration 
that such beings are not necessarily conceived os a single 
definite host, but might, from their numbers, be with equal 
justice conceived as forming ‘hosts’: they attend Him naturally 
as King ; the title thus gives expression to J'”8 royal state (cf. 
Is 6®, Jer 4018 481®, Ps 24i0), and consequently, without any 
change in the meaning of ‘ hosts,’ such as is postulated in the 
other explanation, it is at once adapted to express those ideas of 
sovereign majesty and power which are undoubtedly associated 
with it by the prophets. 

Upon the whole, this seems to be the most 
probable explanation of the title. Though other 
‘ armies ’ might not be entirely excluded, the idea 
which would most naturally suggest itself, when 
the term was used absolutely in connexion with J", 
would, it seems, be the armies of heaven. But, 
whatever uncertainty may rest on the origin of the 
expression, all a^ee that as used by the prophets 
it 18 J"’s most ^gnificant and sublimest title; it 
designates Him, namely, as One who is supreme 
over untold ‘ hosts ’ of spiritual or other agencies, 
whom He can employ to give effect to His purposes 
(Ps 103®®- ®*),—in a word, as the Omnipotent, It is 
accordingly in the LXX often t very appropriately 
represented by <ci'y)tos 'rraproKpdTujp, ‘ Lord Omnipotent’ 
—or, more exactly (in contrast to the more abstract 
wavTodvpafios), ‘Lord allsovereign * (see Westcott, 
The Historic Faith, p. 21 ff*.).^ S. R. Driver. 

LORD’S DAY (^ KvpiaK^ —This term has 
from the very earliest times been applied in Greek 
and Latin Christian literature to the first day of 
the week in its religious aspect. The scope of this 
article is necessarily limited; wo can here discuss 
only (i.) the term ‘Lord’s Day’ itself, (ii.) The 
connexion of the Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, 
(iii.) the origin of the institution, (iv.) the nature 
of Lord’s Day worship in NT times. 

* The Isolated pass^es Dt 209 ,1 K 2#, 1 Oh 27* (even If they 
are not to be explained, with Borchert, by Oes.-Kautzsch, 
§ 124. 26) do not detract from the force of the remark. 

t 2 S and Minor Prophets (usually), Jer (12 times). Elsewhere 
Ku^ict is generally used (so Ro 929 ^ Ja 54 : see Sabaotii) : 

in Ps, however, and occasionally also in other books, rUr 
ivtxfAivf (i.e. ot forces, armies : see the use of ICtatfAH for K3X in 
Nu 1. 2. 10f4ir. passim, and in other similar passages). 

X So in NT, 2 Go 6*® (a reminiscence of the usage of the LXX, 
but nob an exact quotation); comp. ». • 6$if i Rev 

1« 48 1117 168 107 2122(08 Am 313 4 I 8 al .); i 0tii i «r., Rev 1014 

1015 (aa Am 5*^ 

A title borne by Nobo, ‘Overseer or ruler {paHd) of the 
multitudes of heaven and earth’ (KAT^i\Z, cited by Oheyne, 
Orig, of Psalter, 323, cf. Isaiah a, i. p. 13; KIB iii. 2, 63 
Delitzsob, Assyr. UWB 300 f.), is perhaps worth comparing. 
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i. The scriptural authority for the term ‘ Lord’s 

Day * is Rev 1 ^® ‘ I was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
Day,* iyevSfirjy iv irve^fjLaTi iy rj KvpiaKy Few 

will agree with Eichhorn in referring this to Easter 
Day, The opinion of Wetstein and others, who 
interpret it of the day of Judgment, seems plaus¬ 
ible, but is open to two formidable objections. 
( 1 ) A writer so impregnated with OT phraseology 
as is the author of the Apocalypse would surdy 
have used, in this sense, the familiar i}fiipa toO 
Kvplov {KvpiaK6t is not in LXX). ( 2 ) Such a use of 
the term is cjuite unknown to the Greek Fathers. 
From the DxdacM and Ignatius onwards they use 
il KvpiaKi) ijpL^pat or simply ij KvoiaKi^, only in the sense 
of Sunday. Such an unbroken and unquestioned 
Church usage must bo regarded as decisive on this 
point. To this may be added that as in v.® Patmos 
gives the place of the vision, so here ‘ the Lord’s 
Day * naturally seems to fix the It would, 

however, be a mistake to conclude that Rev 1 '® is 
the origin of the term. It is merely the first extant 
example of its use {Didach^ 14, Ignat. Ejp, Magn, 
9 are certainly later). The phrase might have 
arisen as early as A.D. 57, for in 1 Co 11® we find 
KvptaKbv dciwvov. This is the first occurrence of 
KvpiaKbi in extant Greek literature. The absolute 
use of Kbptos, which indicates an identification of 
Christ with the J"' of the OTf naturally led to the 
formation of a corresponding adjective. However, 
7) KvpiaK^ r)pLipa was not yet in current use, for in 
this same Epistle (1 Cold®) St. Paul uses Hhe first 
day of the week,* pda ca^^irov ; and a little later, 
Ac 20^, we find the similar ij pLa twv <raj3/3dTwi/, St. 
Luke with his usual historical accuracy using, 
doubtless, the phrase current at the time of whicli 
he was writing. Contrast the inexactness of the 
Gospel of Peter, where 17 KvpiaK^ is twice used of 
the actual day of Christ’s resurrection, and betrays 
at once by the anachronism a 2nd cent, writer. At 
some time, then, between A.D. 67 and A.D. 96 the 
term ‘ Lord’s Day ’ arose, and it was probably first 
used in Churches which had to contend with 
Judaism. 

ii. It has been reckoned a pious opinion (Bram- 
hall. Worksf vol. v. pp. 41, 68 ) that the observance 
of the Lord’s Day was one of ‘ the things concern¬ 
ing the kingdom of God * of which the risen Lord 
spoke during the forty days preceding the Ascen¬ 
sion. This idea is probably due to the instinctive 
desire to base on a direct divine sanction an 
institution so universal and so binding on all 
Christians. But the assumption is quite un¬ 
necessary. Whether the first day of the week was 
* blessed and hallowed * by Christ Himself with His 
own lips, or by the Church, His body. His visible 
reprpentative, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, in any case the Lord’s Day was certainly 
sanctioned by inspired apostles, and thus con¬ 
fessedly stands on a level with ordination, and 
perhaps one or two other ordinances, as an institu¬ 
tion as much beyond the power of the Church to 
alter or to abrogate as it would be for her to 
change the number of the Gospels. 

The claim of the Lord’s Day to this pre-eminence 
has been unfortunately prejudiced by controversies 
on its relation to the Sabbath. This question has 
been thought to be of much practical interest, 
especially by that large class of persons who think 
that they require guidance in details, and who feel 
that a general direction to keep a day holy is too 
vague, and leaves too much to their in^vidual 
responsibility. On the one hand, those who incline 
to a severe observance of the day identify the 
Lord’s Day with the Sabbath, regarding it as the 
same institution with a Christian reference added, 
the change of day being regarded as immaterial. 
They combine with this assumption a theory of 
soriptoral Sabbath observance, tor which there is 


but slender evidence from ancient or modern 
Jewish life. On the other hand, some of those 
who revolt from this rigidity feel constrained to 
justify themselves by a denial of any relation 
whatever between the two days ; and then, in the 
default of any divinely orclained rules for its 
observance, they are in danger of not observing it 
at all. The truth will be found to lie midway 
between these two extremes. The Lord’s Day is, 
and is not, the Sabbath, much as John the Baptist 
was, and was not, Elijah. 

When Jesus uttered the cry, ‘It is finished,* 
the Mosaic dispensation virtually passed away. 
His Resurrection, Ascension, ana Outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit were successive affirmations ofthe 
great fact, and the destruction of the temple made 
it plain to all but the blindest. But in the mean¬ 
time nothing is more striking than the tender way 
in which the apostles and Christians of Jewisn 
birth were weaned from the old religion. The dead 
leaves of Judaism fell off gradually, they were not 
rudely torn off by man. The new facts, the new 
dogmas, the new ordinances first establislied them¬ 
selves, and then little by little the incompatibility 
of the old and the new was realized, whicu 
necessarily issued in the casting out of the old. 
The old things of Judaism were made new in 
Christianity. This, however, was not accom¬ 
plished by a deliberate substitution of one ordi¬ 
nance for another; but first the old ordinances 
were simply antiquated, and then experience 
matured under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
proved that the positive institutions of the new 
religion more than fulfilled those of the old. This 
was realized, first of all, in the case of the sacra¬ 
mental ordinances. Baptism was soon seen to be 
analogous to circumcision (Col 2 **), and also to the 
legal ablutions (He 10 ®®); while the Eucharist 
corresponded to the peace-offerings (1 Co 10*®‘®^ 
He 13^®). But the recuization of the fulfilment of 
the Sabbath in the Lord’s Day does not find 
expression in the NT. This silence is especially 
marked in the Epistle to the Hebrews. In that 
Epistle the writer is addressing some who were in 
danger of relapsing into Judaism, who could 
scarcely bear to forego all the associations of the 
old religion, its antiquity, authority, splendour, 
varied. His design therefore is to adduce all 
that Christianity had analogous to the cherished 
rites of Judaism. The priesthood, sacrifice, the 
temple, the solemn services, are all shown to have 
their more than parallels in the gospel. But 
when he touches on the Sabbath, it is as a type of 
the state of salvation on which believers nave 
entered, a Sabbath rest to be consummated in the 
world to come (4®* “). Hessey {Bampton Lectures^ 
1860) proves by copious quotations that up to the 
end or the 5th century, and even later, the two 
days were not considered to have any relation to 
each other. But a believer in the perpetual guid¬ 
ance of the Church by the Holy Spirit will scarcely 
accept this as conclusive that the Church of later 
ages was not right in seeing a close analogy 
between the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath; an 
analogy expressed by the retention of the Fourth 
Commandment by all Christian Churches, as part 
of the Decalogue considered as a convenient sum¬ 
mary of the Moral Law. Assuming that public 
worship is a moral duty, it is absolutely necessary 
that a day of rest from ordinary labours l>e 
set apart for that purpose, and for the co^ate 
duties of religious instruction and special pnvate 
devotion. As regards the proportion of our time 
which should be given to such duties, we may 
well follow the apostles in accepting unquestion- 
ingly that laid down in the Mosaic Law. This is 
the moral element in the Fourth Commandment. 
Experience has shown that the excessive multipli- 
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cation of holy days regarded as in any degree 
co-ordinate with the Lord’s Day is fatal to the 
maintenance of those objects for which the Lord’s 
Day was designed. The antiqnation of the 
Sabbath equally with circumcision, etc., was gradu¬ 
ally realized as the seauence of events led up to it. 
The key to a right understanding of the revolution 
is found in the first description of tlie public 
worship of the apostolic Church: ‘ continuing 
steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and 
breaking bread at home ’ (Ac 2^*). To the customary 
Jewish devotions was added the one distinctive 
Christian service. The Church professed to be a 
divine development of Judaism (Ac 24*^ etc.). All 
that was eternally true in the Law is with us 
still, and that which was essentially transitory 
was tolerated until it became positively hurtful. 
At Jerusalem an inconsistent allegiance both to 
the old and the new was maintained probably 
until the destruction of the temple, but even there 
we early find traces of the antiquation of the 
SabbaUi. Considering the prominence assigned 
to it in Pharisaic Judaism, there can be little 
doubt that it is one of ‘ the customs which Moses 
delivered,’ the changing of which by Jesus of 
Nazareth was announced by St. Stephen (Ac 
cf. 2D^). The falsity of the witnesses lay in the 
malicious spirit which prompted the accusation 
rather than in the charge itself. Thirteen years 
later. Sabbath keeping is not one of the ‘ necessary 
things’ enjoined on Gentiles by the apostolic 
council (Ac 15“). This decision amounted to an 
acknowledgment that the Sabbath as well as 
circumcision, etc., was no longer binding on 
Gentiles, though James, as wo should expect, 
seems to contemplate the continuance of the 
ordinance for Jews (v.'-*^). No valid objection can 
be drawn from the frequent references in Ac to 
the apostles preaching in synagogues, or in Jewish 
places of prayer, on the Sabbath day (13'^- 
l(}i8 YJ 2 ig4j Thoir mission was to the Jews firsty 
and, apart from the natural desire on their own 
part to join in the only public Morship avail¬ 
able, common-sense would lead them to go 
where they could address largo bodies of Jews 
assembled with minds disposed to receive religious 
truth. About A.D. 68 St. Paul in Gal 4»- 
reckons ‘ the observation of days ’ as one of the 
‘weak and beggarly rudiments.’ Now, as we 
may gather from 1 Co 16^- * that St. Paul had 
himself bidden the Galatians observe in a certain 
way the first day of the week, it is plain that ho 
is not here condemning the principle of religious 
distinction of days; and the fact that in this 
Epistle he is combating Judaistio teachers forces 
us to the conclusion that the compulsory observ¬ 
ance of a specially Jewish day, i.e. the Sabbath, 
is what is meant. On the other hand, in Ro 14®***, 
written a little later, to a Church where the con¬ 
troversy may not have reached such a height, 
the regarding or not regarding of such days is a 
matter of indillerence. Finally, in Col 2'« the 
Sabbath is distinctly mentioned as one of the ordi¬ 
nances ‘ which are a shadow of things to come.’ 

iii. The necessary separation of (jhristians from 
Jews, in Jerusalem, for a part of public worship 
(Ac 2^®), naturally led to a total separation else¬ 
where, as in successive cities the Jews rejected the 
gospel altogether (Ac 13^« W- »•» 18^ 19»). Besides 
these passages, assemblies consisting exclusively 
of Christians are implied wherever we find direc¬ 
tions for the reading of apostolic epistles (Ac 16®®. 

1 Th 6” 2 Th 3*^ Col 4‘®, cf. He 10*). AsUmblies 
of a whole Church, of course, imply fixed days for 
meeting. The antagonism already marked by 
different places for worship, coupled >vith the con- 
fessed antiquation of the Sabbath, would naturally 
find farther expression in the observance of a 


holy day different from that of the Jews. The 
I origin of the Lord’s Day must not indeed be traced 
to mere opposition to Judaism, such as that 
naively confessed in the DidacM (8), ‘ Let not your 
fastings be \vitli the hypocrites, for they fast on 
Monday and Thursday ; but do ye keep your fast 
on Wednesday and Friday’; but this motive must 
have commended the observance of the first day of 
the week to a considerable number of Christians ; 
and if the argument from silence could be pressed, 
—an argument especially precarious in the case of 
an ordinance presumably so much a matter of 
coupe,—it would be significant that the distinct 
notices of the Lord’s Day^in the NT are in connexion 
with Churches outside JPalestine, i.e. Corinth, and 
by implication, Galatia (1 Co 16** Troas (Ac 20®), 
and Asia (Rev 1^), while KvpiaKds seems to have been 
applied to a specially Christian service before it 
was applied to a specially Christian day. Be that 
as it may, the first day of the week was certainly 
plected because the Lord Himself had sanctified 
it by His resurrection (Mt 28*, Mk 16^* Lk 24*, 
Jn 20** *®), and had further emphasized it by a 
second appearance to the disciples (Jn 20**), and 
again by tlie outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, whi^ that year was also the 
first day of the week. We cannot cite as instances 
of the observance of this day the fact that on 
these three occasions the disciples were assembled 
together as if for a religious purpose. In those 
days of fear and excitement they would naturally 
come together every day. Tne Lord’s Day is 
therefore, in an especial sense, the feast of life. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ was not merely the 
raising to life of an individual man, but of human 
nature. On that first Lord’s Day our nature 
entered on a new life: actually, as regards the 
first-fruits of it; potentially, as regards every 
Christian in succeeding ages. But besides the 
life of the individual mernliers, there is also tlie 
life of the body, and this sprang into birth on the 
day of Pentecost. Thus, without having recourse 
to the more or less fanciful analogies or some of 
the Fathers, we may, on sure grounds, contrast 
the remembrance on the Sabbath of the repose of 
the Creator of the physical world with the com¬ 
memoration on the Lord’s Day of the beginning of 
the activity of the new spiritual creation. 

iv. Much reflex light is thrown on the apostolic 
Lord’s Day worship by the well-known passage 
(1 Ajool. c. 67) where Justin Martyr, a,d. 160, 
describes the Sunday service. It consisted of the 
reading of the memoirs of the apostles and the 
writings of tlie prophets, followed by an exhorta¬ 
tion on the lessons read, common prayer, the 
Eucharist, and a collection for the orphans, etc. 
This service was probably modelled on that of the 
synagogue, with the necessary additions, the chief 
being the Eucharist, os in Ac 2*®. If the passage 
in Ac be rightly understood to mean a daily service, 
it must be noted that the daily Eucharist of the 
early Jerusalem Church belongs to the same order 
of things as its community of goods; an ideal 
which is practicable only under very special cir¬ 
cumstances. It may reasonably be coniectured 
that experience which speedily led to the aoandon- 
ment or the experiment in socialism, showed the 
wisdom of restricting the Eucharist to the Lord’s 
Day. This use, which is distinctly expressed in 
Justin and Pliny (‘stato die,’ lib. x. epist. 97), 
is implied in Ac 20"*. The Eucharist is especially 
connected with the Lord’s Day, not only as the 
perpetual memorial of the great sin-offering (1 Co 
11*®), but also as a means of renewing in us the 
divine life commumoated in the first instance by 
the power of Christ’s resurrection, and as an 
anticipation of the consummation of this divine 
life at His coming (He 10”, Mt 26”, Mk 14”, Lk 
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22'*). Justin does not mention the agape. It 
had probably been temporarily dropped in obedience 
to the law of Trajan against clubs (Ramsay, Ch, in 
the Ronruxn Empire^ p. 219). In ICo 11 the aaape 
seems to precede the Eucharist, in Ac 20^* it follows 
{yev<Tdfi€voSf ‘having made a meal’). This change 
in the order of service was possibly made by St. 
Paul himself (1 Co 11^). In Ac, as in Justin, the 
sermon precedes the Eucharist. The preaching of 
Jesus necessitated the telling of His deeds and 
words either from personal knowledge or from the 
written accounts of eye-witnesses, and this must 
have been from the beginning ; on the other hand, 
the reading of apostolic Epistles, at first occasional, 
could become constant only after the Canon was 
closed. The collection mentioned by Justin is 
founded on 1 Co 16^, whore KV ‘ lay by him in store’ 
conceals the fact tliat it must have been made at 
the weekly meeting; otherwise, collections would 
have been necessary on St. Paul’s arrival, the very 
thing he was anxious to avoid. Tap iavTip ndhia 
$ 7 jaavpL^ujv means ‘ let him assign a certain sum as 
he is disposed, and put it into the Church treasury.’ 
In Corinth and elsewhere the exercise of extra¬ 
ordinary gifts formed part of the Sunday service 
(1 Co 14^®), but this soon died out. Contrast the 
brief list of charismata in Eph 4^^ with that in 
I Co 122». 

See further, art. Church, vol. i. p. 427*, and 
Sabbath. 

Litrratdrb.— lleasey, Sunday: its origin, history, and present 
obligation, BL, 1800, 6th ed. 1^9; Beot in Expositor, 2nd ser. 
viii. 838-360 ; and the Literature under SAnnATii. 

N. J. D. White. 

LORD’S PRAYER. — This prayer is so called, 
not because the Lord used it, which He could 
not do, for some of the petitions would be mean¬ 
ingless for Him (and cf. Jn 20^^), but because He 
taught it to His disciples and us. It is given us 
by two evangelists (Mt 6®*^*, Lk IP"*), in differ¬ 
ent forms, and in totally dillerent connexions. 
The form given by St. Luke is not only much 
.shorter, but differs somewhat in wording; and 
whereas St. Matthew represents Christ as giving 
this form of pr.ayer spontaneously in the Sermon 
on the Mount, St. Luke places the delivery of the 
prayer after the close of the Galilrean ministry, 
ana in answer to a request from one of His dis¬ 
ciples, ‘Lord, teach us to pray, even as John also 
taught his di.sciplos.’ But St. Luke gives no note 
either of time or place, probably becau.se his source 
gave none. And it is quite possible that the in¬ 
cident which he here records took place very much 
earlier than the point in Christ’s ministry at which 
he places it. 

There can be no doubt that if the prayer was 
delivered only once, then it is St. Luke who has 
preserved the true historical occasion. His narra¬ 
tive has eveiy appearance of originality, and one 
sees no motive for invention, whereas it is quite 
credible that St. Matthew, in recording Christ’s 
injunctions about prayer, might emphasize and 
illustrate these by adding to them the form of 
prayer which He had enjoined. Accordingly, a 
large number of the best critics (Bauragarten- 
Crusius, Neander, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek, 
Holtzmann, Weiss, Godet, Oosterzee, etc.) regard 
the position of the prayer in Mt as unhistoncal. 
But it must be remembiered that there is no proof 
that the prayer was taught on one occasion only. 
The argument that, if the prayer was delivered 
in the Sermon on the Mount, then a disciple can¬ 
not afterwards have asked for a form of prayer; 
and that if he asked for one, then it cannot have 
been previously delivered, holds good only if we 
suppose that Christ’s followers remained always 
the same. There is nothing to show that ‘one 
of his disciples’ (Lk 11^) means one of the Twelve. 


Different groups of disciples might at different 
times require teaching as to a form of prayer; 
and at one time Christ might give such instruc¬ 
tion unasked, at another because He was requested 
to do so. In either case it is remarkable that the 
prayer is not directly alluded to elsewhere in the 
Gospels (cf. Mk 14^), nor in the Acts (cf. 2^), nor 
in the Epistles (cf. Ko 12^^ Col 4^). There may 
be indirect allusions to the last petition, Jn 17^^ 
2 Th ,3^ and possibly 2 Ti 4^®. See Lightfoot on 
2Th 3®. 

But if we admit that the prayer was delivered 
only once, and that St. Luke gives the actual 
occasion, it by no means follows that he gives 
the original form of the prayer, as Meyer, Kamp- 
hau.sen, and others suppose. In one sense neither 
form is original, for the original would be in 
Aramaic; and it is quite evident that both Mt 
and Lk used a Gr. source, as the large amount 
of agreement in wording, and, above all, their 
common u.se of the unique word iTioda-ios, shows. 
Their versions cannot be independent tr“* of the 
same Aram, original. Much more probably they 
had the same Cir. original; and Mt, although he 
puts it in the wrong place, yet reproduces it more 
exactly. Of course, if the prayer was delivered 
more than once, then both forms may be original, 
in the sense that both represent in Greek a form 
which Christ used in His instructions. It is 
conceivable that one form was suitable for one 
group of disciples, another for the whole body of 
them.* 

Accepting, however, the hypothesis that Mt 
more accurately gives us the original form, it may 
bo asked whether the variations in Lk are due to 
himself or to the source which he used. There 
are gbod reasons for believing that some of them 
are due to himself. This is most apparent in 
the fourth petition. For 56s ijfiiv a-Zj/iepov (Mt) Lk 
has dLSoo ijfjLiy t6 kuO' rifiipav. Seeing that t6 kuO* 
ijp^pav occurs in NT in St. Luke’s writing.s only 
Ac 17^^), wo may feel confident that it is he who 
l)a.s changed aifipepov into r6 naO* r^pipav rather than 
St. Matthew wlio has done the reverse. This change 
of aiipeDov into t6 Kad^ ijpipav involved the change 
from the aorist to the present imperative; and 
thus ‘ Give us this day ’ became * Continually give 
us day by day.’ In Lk the petition is made more 
comprehensive. That the aorist rather than the 
present was the original form, is sho^vn by the 
lact that in all the other petitions the aorist is 
used. Again, when we lind ijpiv tA A^eiXii/xara 
in Mt, and Tjpuv ray dpaprlas in Lk, wo con¬ 
jecture that it is Lk who has changed the ex¬ 
pression in order to make the meaning clearer 
to Gentile readers. The insertion of Tavri with 
dtpelXoPTi is also very characteristic of St. Luke, 
and certainly wy Kal ai>Toi d<plofi€v is more likely 
to be a modihcation of us Kal rjfieis d<piiKap.ov than 
vice versd ; all the more so, as Lk is specially fond 
of the combination Kal avrds, Kal airrol, k,t,\. 

The differences which are the result of the 

E resence in Mt of clauses that are wanting in the 
est texts of Lk require more detailed discussion. 
Those clauses are: (1) rj/iuy 6 ^ro7s oOpayots, (2) 
ycvriO-f)ru t6 04\r)p.d <rov wy iv oiipapf Kal r^y 7^y, 
(3) dXXA ^Ocrat i}pds dwh rod Tovqpob, Tisch., Treg., 
WH, RV, Alford, Weiss, Godet, Scrivener, Ham¬ 
mond, and many others, reject these passages as 
insertions in Lk from tlie text of Mt. ‘ If one of 
the Gospels contained the Lord’s Prayer in a 
shorter form than the other, nothing was so likely 
as that a scribe in perfect innocence would supply 
what he considered an undoubted defect ’ (Scriv. 

* F. H. Obase supposes that the disciples themselves adapted 
the prayer to special occasions, both altering’ and adding, and 
that iitisCrut is one of the subsequent changes made for litur¬ 
gical purposes {Texts a/nd StudUs, i. 3, Camb. 1891). 
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Introd, ii. p. 280). The evidence is not quite the 
same in all three cases, but in all it is conclusive 
against the clauses. 

(1) For this cUum entire we have AODPXrAAIl and nine 
inferior uncials, nearly all cursives, b e f 1 g of Vet. I^at. (a c ff, 1 
havesancte fornosfsr), three Syriac Versions (Cur. Pcsh. Hard.), 
Bobeiric, and Ethiopic. Against the whole clause, kB, 1 , 22, 57, 
130, 846, nearly all the chief MSS of the Vulg., and the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac. Against all but L and one 
cursive, one early MS of the Vulg. and the Armenian. Origen 
expressly states that the words are wanting in Lk. Tertulllan 
and Cyril of Alexandria support the omission. 

(2) For the clause, kACD and many inferior uncials, nearly all 
cursives, most MSS of Vet. Lat. Syrr. (Pesh. Hard.), Boh. Eth. 
Against it, BL, 1, 22, 130, 346; ff, of Vet. Lat., best MSS of 
Vulg. Syrr. (Cur. Sin.) and Arm. Orig. Tert. and Aug. give 
express testiniony against, and are supported by Cyr. Alex. 

(8) For the clause, AOD and many inferior uncial^ nearly ell 
cursives; Vet. Lat. Syrr. (Cur. Pesh. Hard.) Boh. Eth. 
Against it, K’^BL, 1, 22, 57, and six other cursives, most MSS 
of Vulg. Syr-Sin. and Arm. Orig. Aug. and Cyr. Alex, give 
express testimony against, and are supported by Tert. 

The evidence for the clauBea may look imposing, 
but the explanation of it given by Scrivener is 
simple and adequate; whereas neither accident 
nor intention can explain the early and widespread 
omission of all three, if they were found in the 
ori^al text of Lk. In such a case the temptation 
to insert would be at a maximum, the temptation 
to omit at a minimum. A scribe might insert the 
missing words almost mechanically, being so 
familiar with them. 

Convinced, therefore, that the clauses are not 
genuine in Lk, we return to the question. What 
can have induced Lk to omit them, if ho and Mt 
had the same Gr. version of the prayer? His 
verbal alterations in the fourth and fifth petitions 
are intelligible; but why should he, with his love 
of completeness, omit! He does sometimes abbrevi¬ 
ate ; but would he have abbreviated here ? The 
difhculty of finding an adequate motive for his 
curtailing such words is in favour of the view that 
Christ Himself on one occasion gave this shorter 
form to some disciples. To suppose that Lk 
* contented himself with words just sufficient to 
remind his hearers of the fuller form,’ is quite 
inadequate. In that case he would have left out 
nearly the whole of the prayer. And to point out 
that the five petitions in Lk correspond to the five 
lingers, is grotesque. 

The sources oi the prayer have been often dis¬ 
cussed, and rabbinical parallels to the dillerent 
petitions have been pointed out by John Lightfoot, 
ochoettgen, Vitringa, Wetstein, and others. Tota 
haec oratio ex forviulis Ucbracoi'um concinnata est 
tarn apfc, ut omnia contincat qnm a Deo peti 
poeiunt ^Wetst. on Mt 6“). But the parallels do 
not carry us very far. The use of ‘ Father' 

D'orap is a very common later Jewish title, Dalm. 
151 ft*.] to designate God, and the petition, * Hallowed 
be thy name through our works,’ are perhaps the 
strongest instances [cf. also and iiSd' 

n'luaSo of the faddish, Dalm. 305]. Others are 
similarities of wording rather than of meaning, 
and some of these are not at all close. And in 
most cases the date of the Jewish prayers in which 
these expressions occur is either late or uncertain; 
so that the borrowing, if there is any, is on the 
side of the Jews, or may be so. But no borrowing 
is needed to ei^lain such a petition as ‘ Forgive 
us our sins’ (Ex 3^^, 1 K Dn 

which is perhaps as common in Jewish as in 
Christian prayers. Not that there is anything 
derogatory to Christ in supposing that He took 
the best Jewish aspirations and combined them 
in one prayer. He probably took the Messianic 
title * Son of man * from the Bk. of Enoch, and 
apnlied it to Himself with a fulness of meaning 
unknown before. He might have done the same 
in the Lord’s Prayer; but He does not appear to 


have done so. Indeed, the prayer is free from any¬ 
thing that can be called purely Jewish. (1) Its 
symmetry and progressive development of thought, 
and (2) its inexhaustible adaptability, are char¬ 
acteristics which do not harmonize well with the 
hypothesis that it is a compilation (Edersheim, 
Life and Times of the Messiah, i. p. 636. Cf. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. 138 ft.). 
Let us examine these characteristics. 

(1) The Lord’s Prayer is commonly regarded as 
consisting of seven petitions. * The frequent occur¬ 
rence of the number seven in the Apoc. and else¬ 
where renders this arrangement attractive. But 
there are really only six ; for ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil one,’ should 
be regarded as the negative and positive expression 
of one and the same petition.! These six are 
found to correspond to the Decalogue and the Two 
Great Commandments (Mt 22^, Mk 12^^), in that 
the first half has reference to God, the second half 
to man. In the first three petitions we seek the 
glory of our heavenly Father; in the last three 
the advantage of ourselves and our fellow-men. 
But those two are closely connected. What is to 
God’s glory benefits His children ; and what is to 
the advantage of men glorifies their heavenly 
Father. Thus the first half shows the end which 
man must have in view—the accomplishment of 
God’s glory, kingdom, and will; the second half 
shows the means—daily provision, forgiveness, and 
protection. And the parts correspond with one 
another in each triplet. The first petition is 
addressed to God as our Father, the second os our 
King, the third as our Master. It is to our Father 
that we look for sustenance ; to our King for par¬ 
don ; to our Master for guidance and guardianship. 
Moreover, the transition from heaven to earth is 
beautifully made in the third petition, which raises 
earth to heaven. And in each of the triplets we 
can observe progression. The hallowing of God’s j 
name leads to the coming of the kingdom ; and i 
when the kingdom is come God’s will shall be ful- I 
filled on earth as in heaven. In the second half ! 
we have first the obtaining of good, and then tlie 
removal of evil, past, present, and future. Or, if 
we take the six petitions consecutively, Ave shall 
find that they begin with the glories of heaven, 
pass on to life on earth, and end with the powers 

of hell.! Such exquisite proportion and develop¬ 
ment (of which only specimens have been given) 
are strong evidence that, if this marvellous prayctr 
was constructed out of fragments of other prayers, 
it was composed in the spirit and power of Him 
who said, ‘Behold, I make all things now’ (Kev 
21®). 

(2) We are not to suppose that the discijde who 
asked Christ to teach him and his fellows to pray 
hod never prayed, and did not know how to do so. 

He had no doubt often performed this duty. But 
he had just witnessed Christ’s devotions ; and His 
manner showed him the difference betAveen Christ’s 
prayers and his own. There Avas a more excellent 
way than he knew, and he desired to learn it. 
Moreover, the Baptist had taught his disciples a 
distinctive form of prayer; and this suppliant 
thought that Jesus also should give a similar dis¬ 
tinctive mark to His followers. As so often, Christ 
grants the substance rather than the letter of tlie 
request. Just as a Christian mystery is a divine 
secret revealed to all the world, so the distinctive 

* So Auffustine, Luther, Tholnck, Bloek, Hilgenfeld, Keil, 
Kostlin, Nosjren, Wordsworth, etc. 

t This is Tertullian’s view (de Orat. viii.). In his form of the 
prayer Jiat voluntas tua in cedis et in terra preceded veniat 
reanum tuum. Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, K^eim, Weiss, and 
others, make six petitions. But an allusion to the Trinity is 
very doubtful. To make the second petition refer to the Son, 
and the third to the Spirit, is very forced and fanciful. 

t All this is lost in Lk; and this is strong evidence that, if 
only one form is original, his form is not the original ons. 
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prayer of a Christian is one which every human 
^ing who believes in God can use. There are no 
other limits to its unique adaptability. Any one, of 
any race or age or condition, who believes in God, 
can use the Lord’s Prayer, and use it just in pro¬ 
portion to his belief. A p^sant child can under¬ 
stand enough of it to make it the expression of his 
daily needs. The ripest scholar, philos^her, and 
saint cannot exhaust all its possibilities of meaning. 
In a few minutes it may be committed to memory; 
but it is the work of a lifetime to learn it by heart. 
A Christian’s knowledge of the import of it grows 
with his spiritual experience. 

The prayer is at once a form, a summary, and a 
pattern. 

It is a form which every one can use, and be 
certain that in using it he is expressing his needs 
in a becoming manner. This advantage is possessed 
by forms of prayer which have been composed by 
saintly men, and which have been tested in use by 
generations of Christians. How much more, then, 
does it belong to a form prescribed by Christ Him¬ 
self. Qu(z enim potest esse spiritalis oratio quam 
quee a Christo nobis data est , . , agnoscat pater 
Jilii sui verbai cum precem facimus (Cypr. de 
Domin. Orat. ii. iii.). Not that one form of words 
affects God more than another, so long as the 
language of the heart is according to His will; but 
that the form of words that we use reacts on our 
hearts, and if the words are unseemly our hearts 
may become less subdued. And in prayers that 
are to be used in common, the effect of the words 
upon others must be considered. In giving this 
prayer, Christ has both sanctioned the principle of 
forms of prayer and has also provided us with a 
form whiem is always safe. 

The Lord’s Prayer is also a summary of all other 
prayers. As Latimer says, * Like as the law of 
love is the sum and abridgment of the other laws, 
so this prayer is the sum and abridgment of all 
other prayers,’ It covers all earthly and spiritual 
needs and all heavenly aspirations. It is not 
meant to supersede all other forms of supplication. 
When Christ ^ave us this, He did not forbid others. 
But this one rightly accompanies all other prayers, 
either following them to sum them up and prevent 
grave omissions, or preceding them as a guide or 
model: preemissa legit ima et ordinaria oratione 
quasi fundamento^ accedentium desideriorum jus 
est superstruendi extrinsecus petitiones (Tert. de 
Orat.). It is breviariuin totius evangelii {ib. i.). 

For the prayer is also a pattern. It shows in 
what manner and spirit our other supplications are 
to be made. We may pray only for those things 
which tend to the glory or God and the good of 
man; and the glory of God comes first. The final 
end of prayer is not that our will should be done 
by Him, but that His will may be done in us. In 
the beautiful image used by Clement of Alexandria, 

* Just as men at sea attached to an anchor by a 
taut rope, when they pull at the anchor, draw not 
it to themselves, but tnemselves to tlie anchor; so 
in the gnostic life those who (as they mean it) draw 
God to themselves are unawares bringing them¬ 
selves towards God ’ [Strom. IV. xxiii. p. 633, ed. 
Potter), 

A consideration of the petitions one by one 
belongs to commentaries and homiletics rather 
than to a dictiona^ ; but some notice must here be 
taken of three (Jetails in the prayer, (a) the 
opening address, (6) the central word and 

(c) the last clause. 

(a) The address Hdrep juiGiv has no parallel in OT. 
There God is spoken of as the Father of the Jewish 
nation (Dt 32®, Is 63^®, Jer 3** 31®, Mai 1® 2^®); but 
He is nowhere called the Father of individuals. 
This step is taken in the Apocr. (Wis 2^® 14®, Sir 2.3^' ® 
6P®, To 13®, 3 Moo 6®). But it is only in NT that 


we are told that men have received the * right to 
become children of God ’ (Jn P®, cf. Ro 8 ®®, Gal 4 ®). 
Every Christian, and indeed every human being, is 
justified in regarding himself as the offspring of 
God (Ac 17®®- ®®), and in addressing Him with refer¬ 
ence to his fellow-men as ‘ Our Father.’ The 
address is at once a claim to be heard, and to be 
heard for others ^ well as for oneself. Quid enim 
jam non det jUiis petentibits, cum hoc ipsum ante 
dederitf ut Jilii essent (Aug.). See vol. ii. p. 618. 

(b) It is not likely that we shall ever know with 

certainty either the origin or the exact meaning 
of the adiective imolxTios, the only adjective in the 
prayer. Nowhere in Gr. literature is the word 
found until the Gospels gave it currency. To 
derive it from hnbVf or M and oturLa, is 

precarious; for in that case we should expect 
ivotjffLOif and not Most ancient versions 

support the derivation from lirdvaif by giving the 
epitnet a temporal rather than a qualitative ren¬ 
dering; e.g. ‘of to-morrow,’ or ‘for the coming 
day,’ or ‘that cometh,’ or ‘continual,’ or ‘daily.’ 
Jerome changed quotidianum in Mt to super- 
substantialemy but made no change in Lk ; so that 
in the West there was a general belief that the 
two evangelists had used different words. It is 
possible, as Chase suggests, that there was no 
epithet in the Aram, original, and that its insertion 
comes from liturgical use. But that hypothesis, 
if true, is not decisive as to meaning, although it 
supports the temporal rather than the qualitative 
interpretation. For the temporal meaning see 
Grotius, Wetstein, Fritzsche, Meyer, and, above 
all, Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the NTy 
App. I. For other views see Suicer, Tholuck, 
Alford, Wordsworth, and, above all, M‘Clellan, 
The NTf i. pp. 632-647. RV retains ‘daily’ in 
the text, and puts ‘for the coming day’ in the 
margin. The American Committee would add 
‘ needful ’ in the margin. It is a strange pheno¬ 
menon that the meaning of this unique word in the 
model prayer should, almost from the earliest 
times, have been doubtful. The Didachi, which 
has the earliest quotation of the prayer (viii.), 
throws no light on this point. 

(c) Does l>0(Tai i 7 ^as dird rod wovrjpoO mean * Deliver 

us from (the) evil,’ or ‘Deliver us from the evil 
one’? Have we here t 6 -irovrjpbvy as in Lk 6 ®®, Ro 
12 *; or 6 irot'rjpbs, as in Mt 13^*-®®, Eph 6 ^®, 1 Jn 
213.14 31 a 518 ^ probably Mt 6 ®^®*, Jn 17^®, 

2 Th 3®, 1 Jn 6 '*? The latter is almost certainly 
correct, (a) The references just given show that 
in NT itself there is abundant justification for this 
meaning. (^) The context suggests the masculine, 
‘ Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the tempter.^ If evil in general, including pain and 
sorrow, were meant, we should have ‘ andfdeliver us 
from evil.’ Some Fathers explain Luke’s omission 
of the clause by saying that it is really contained in 
‘ Bring us not into temptation.’ ( 7 ) Of the earliest 
versions, ‘the Syr. and Sahidic point to the mascu¬ 
line,’ the Lat. is as ambi^ous as the Greek, (d) The 
lituraies of St. James, of St. Mark, and of Addieus, 
whicn are each of them representatives of a 
group, all explicitly support the masculine. See 
Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, pp. 
47, 48, 188, 189, 279, 280. (e) The Greek Fathers, 
who in such a matter have great weight, are 
unanimous for the masculine, (f) So also the 
earliest Latin Fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian. 
See Lightfoot, On a Fresh Revision, App. II., from 
which these six heads are taken; also Lightfoot 
on 2 Th 3®. Erasmus, Beza, Maldonatus, Fntzsche, 
Meyer, Ebrard, Wordsworth, support the mascu- 

* But this is not conclusive; for the word may have been 
coined in contrast to (Ex 19(^, Dt 73142 26^3); and in 

that way the 1 of the Iwi might be retained contrary to usage 
(Jannaiis, TholuckX 
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line; Luther, Tholuck, Keil, Niisgen, Alford, 
M‘Clellan, follow Augustine in accepting the 
neuter. Canon Cook’s defence of this view in the 
Guardian^ Sept. 1881, should be consulted. 

That the doxology in St. Matthew is an inter- 


sensus of ancient and modern commentators in 
interpreting this unique expression of the Eucharist 
(see, however, Maldonatus on Mt 20^). The 
ei]^hasis is on KvpiaKdu : 4t is not (possible) to eat 
a Lord’s Supper,’ lor the unseemly conduct turns it 


polation due to liturgical use is admitted by all into/5twn/c6v aer7rj/o*'(Chrys.). And we may possibly 

___lAw. _ T _ _ _' i? __ i* _i .1 __ 


competent critics on the authority of kBDZ, five 
cursives, Latt. Boh. Orig. Tert. Cypr. Aug. 
Those authorities which contain it vary as to the 


wording, and as to the addition or omission of (Rev 1^®). 

* AnriAn^ • ivViila arkrrtn Vtnva ^ Anion * isrif.Vi/inf. 4-110 


infer from the use of an adjective rather than a 
genitive that the name KvptaAcSi' deiirpov was already 
in use when St. Paul wrote. Cf. KvpiaK^ ijfi^pa 


* Amen^; while some have * Amen * without the There are, however, other expressions in NT 
doxologv. Even Wordsworth surrenders it, which certainly or possibly mean the Lord’s 
although ‘with hesitation.’ Perhaps its original Supper. ‘The cup of blessing,’ t 6 iror/ipiop rijs 
source is the Heb. of 1 Ch 29^^; and not until €ii\oylat (1 Co 10^®), t.c. the cup over which the 
Chrysostom does its wording become in general blessing has been pronounced, unquestionably 
stereotyped. But as it is found in the Svr-Cur. refers to the eucharistic cup, as the context shows, 
and in the Sahidic, it must have been added to It ia that A fvXo'^ouaev. whipVi wa nnnaftp.ratfl hv 


while some have ‘ Amen ’ without the 
Even Wordsworth surrenders it, 
‘with hesitation.’ Perhaps its original 


... ... ¥ refers to the eucharistic cup, as the context shows, 

and in the Sahidic, it must have been added to It ia that A eOXoyoOfxeVf which we consecrate by 
the Lord’s Prayer in some places as early as the evXoyla, by the expression in words of our eixapi<rrLa., 
2nd^ cent. Comp. 2 Ti 4^®, where we nave an We might tr. ‘the cup of thanksgiving over which 
ascription of glory to Christ, which is erroneously we give thanks,’ or ‘ which we give thanks for ’ 
s'lpposed to favour the genuineness of the doxology (Crem. Lex, p. 767). But the use of eijXoyia rather 
in Mt 6^*. than eCxapiffrla is evidence that the latter word has 

From Tertullian {adv. Marcion. iv. xxvi.), from not yet gained its special meaning. The ex- 
Gregory of Nyssa {de Oral, Dorn. p. 60, cd. pression is borrowed from Judaism, being the 
Krabinger), and from the cursive 604 (Hoakier, name of the most sacred of the cups handed round 
1890), we see that in Lk some texts had a petition at the paschal meal, of which cups it is commonly 
for the gift of the ^^irit instead of either ‘Thy identified with the third (Edersh. Life and Times, 
kingdom come’or‘Hallowed be Thy name.* The ii. 511). Nor ia there any doubt that iror-fipiov 
fullest text of this petition reads thus : ’EXOhta t 6 Kvplov (1 Co 10^^) and Tpdirefa KvpLov (1 Co 10*^ cf. 
Ti^eO/xd <rov rb Ayiop ijpLois Kal Kadapta-drcj Mai 1“^*^^) refer to the eucharistic cup and the 

Comp, the i}p.ds in JD, which has dytaadiiTtii 6pojj,d eucharistic table with the food thereon. Here we 


ffov ifp* ijfidSf iXOiru <rou i) ^aaiXela, sanctijicettir 
nomen tuum super nos, veniat regnum tuum. 


I have the genitive and not an adjective; and the 
context shows that the dominant idea is union 


Against all reasonable probability Keim holds between the recipients and Christ, rather than 
this petition for the Spirit to bo ‘ really original in union of the recipients with one another. About 
Luke,’ and points to IP® as evidence (Jesus of 17 xXdffty rou d/)rou and d/)roy there is more doubt. 
Nazara, ili. p. 338 n.). ^ In Scripture ‘ bread ’ is a common name for any 


sometimes admitted into the prayer. Both Cyprian same as ‘taking foou’ (Ac 9*® 27®®); but ‘eating 
(de Dom. Orat. xxv.) and Augustine (de Serm, bread’ is the common general term, whereas 
Dom. ix. 30) have ne patiaris induci nos, —obviously ‘ breaking bread ’ is rare (Jer 16^ La 4*; cf. Lv 

4-^ _ Ji:ax _11.— -r___ •_ at \ .1 T _ -r' , ... * 


in order to lessen the difficulty of supposing tliat Is 58b Xen. A 7 iab. VII. iii. 22). St. Luke is the 
God brings us into temptation. This difficulty only writer who uses ij sXdais too Aprov (24®®, Ac 2^®). 
produced another Latin gloss : ne inducas nos in The former passage probably does not refer to the 
temptationem^^wam ferre non possuraus (Jerome, Eucharist; lor the meal at Eminaus (Lk 24®®) most 
in Ezek. xlviii. 16). And these two glosses are probably was not such. The context and the 
sometimes found combined. Each of them is found imperf. iireALdov are against it. Nowhere is the 
in writers of different ages and countries, and of imperf. used of the distribution of the Eucharist 
hturpes of different famUies ; they must therefore (Mt 26®®, Mk 14“ Lk 22^®, 1 Co 11“); whereas it 
be of early origin. Comp. Hilary, in Ps. cxviii. is used of the distribution of ordinary food, e,a. at 

LiTHUTU»i.--Thi8 is very abundant. Among the most i ^^* of the 

iportant: Origen, trip) ii>xw; Ohryaost. Horn. xix. in Matt. 4000 (Mk 8®, Mt 15®®). But in Ac 2®® the context 
idHo7n. de %7ut. 8e(Aindum Deumvita; Greg. Nyss, de Orat. favours the eucharistic interpretation, which the 

'•f Cod. Bez». followed by_ Vulg., en- 
nail Catechism, and other writings; Gebser, de Orat. Dom., lorces With in communicatione fractionispanis (cf. 
Dgiom. 1830; Tholuck, Berapredigt, 1833, 1844 [translation Clein. Recog. vi. 15). The four elements of the com- 

^cZr^ctlm- “<>“ Christian life are given in two pairs; and the 

dnwi\xo,Erldut(yrungd«rEvangg.'p,^fl. combination 777 /cXdfret rou dprou rat? irpofreuxats 

A. Plummer. indicates that ‘ the breaking of the bread ’ means 

LORD’S SUPPER. — something more than an ordina^ meal; and the 

I. Thrminoloqt context here and in 20’* 27®® forbids us to interpret 

II. OT Types. ' it of distributing food to the poor (Is 58^. Vet 

S a) The Manna. even here the explanation must not be confined to 

The^She^bnja^^ Eucharist. In Scripture there ia no trace of 

III. Partial Anticipations. Eucharist being separated from the joint 

fa) The Passover. evening meal or dydvrrj; and ‘ the breaking of the 

IV « bread ’ covers the whole. We must not lose sight 

’ ^^S)^Se ln7utSioi“^*^ familij character of the life of the first 

pi The Recipients.’ Christians. ‘The breaking of the bread’ took 

mu® ^1"*®^*** place in their own homes; ‘ the prayers * may refer 

V. i, TH, I.0RD-. Snppim. A 

r A V r , Ac2^3‘). It is doubtful whether the Eucharist 

j A discussion of the language is included in sar oXkov Aprov (Ac 2®®) * or in 

(27”)- The latter is specially 


important : (^rigen, irip) ii>xw ; Ohryaost. Horn. xix. in Matt. 
and Horn, de tnet. secundum Deum vita ; Greg. Nyss. de Orat. 
II. ; Tertul. de Orat. ; Oypr. de Orat. Dom .; August, de Serm. 
Dom. in Mon. ; Jerome, Dial. 0 . Pelagianos, 111 . xv. ; Luther, 
Small Catechism, and other writings; Gebser, de Orat. Dom., 
Regiom. 1830; Tholuck, Bergpredigt, 1833, 1844 [translation 
by Brown, Edinburgh, 1869] ; Kamphausen, Das Oebet dee 
llerm, 18M; Ohase, Lord's Prayer in Early Church, 1891 ; 
Wiinscho, Erlduterung dsr Evangg. p. 84 ff. 

A. Plummer. 

LORD’S SUPPER.- 

I. Terminoloot. 

II. OT Types. 

S a) The Manna. 

b) Melohizedek’s gifts to Abraham, 
c) The Shewbread. 

III. Partial Anticipations. 
fa) The Passover. 

(b) Sacrificial Feasts. 

IV. History op the Ohribtian Ritk. 
fa) The Institution. 

(b) The Recipients, 
ic) The Minister. 

(a) The Rite. 

V. Tub Dooteini op tub Iajrd's Supper. 

I. Terminology.—A discussion of the language 
used in Scripture respecting the Lord’s Supper is 
of necessity confined to the NT. But only once in 
NT is the Lord’s Supper so called, KvoiaKdv deirvov 
(1 Co xi. 20); for we may safely follow the con- 


* If Ac 248 does not refer to the Eucharist, then the supposi¬ 
tion that the Eucharist was celebrated daily in the earliest age 
has no foundation. Ac 207*11 points to Sunday os the usual day. 
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improbable; and here the Western interpolation 
*rt5t5oi>s Kal i)iuv was added to suggest a Eucharist, 
an interpretation which Tertullian adopts {de 
Oral, ^). On the other hand, both the Eucharist 
and the common meal are perhaps indicated in 
Ac 20’* The mention of the first day of the week 
points to religious observance : and yevcrdficpof seems 
to refer to tne common meal after the K\d<Tas t6p 
dpTov in the Eucharistic rite. Only in 1 Co 14^* is 
it supposed that ij eOxapKrrLa is useu in the specific 
sense of Eucharist rather than in that of thanks¬ 
giving generally. Yet it is not probable that St. 
Paul isTiere deviating from his use of the word else¬ 
where (2 Co 9'‘, Eph 6^ Ph 4«, Col 2’ 4=*, 1 Th 3», 
1 Ti 4**^ and in the plur. 2 Co 9'*, 1 Ti 2^, which 
is also the common use both in NT (Ac 24*, Rev 4® 
V^) and in LXX (Wis 16®*, Sir 37“, 2 Mac 2®^). 
The use of «jJxcipt<rreti/ in the next two verses 
shows that thanksgiving generally is meant. And 
this is confirmed by the use of ei5xapt<rrcti' in Clem. 
Uoiii. Cor. 41. But the use of evxa.pt.<Trla, in the 
specific sense begins very early. We find it in the 
Ignatian Epistles {Philad. 4; Smyrn. 7) side by side 
with the general meaning {Epri, 13). The same 
double use is found in Justin Martyr {Apol. i. 64- 
66, Try. 110, 117). The specific sense is common 
in Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Cyprian. 
But it is remarkable that neither Justin, nor 
Cyprian {Ep. 63), nor Firmilian in his letter to 
Cyprian {Ep. 65), nor Cyril of Jerusalem {Catech. 
19, 22, 23), say anything about either the eiXoyla 
or the KXdtTLs, both of which are so prominent in 
NT. Other terms which in course of time became 
names for the Lord’s Supper are KOLvuivla^ tQp 
pvffrrfpluiP KOiPioplat Tpo(r<f>opdt Xetrou/ryfa, pvariipiop 
<rupd^€ujif p€Td\Ti\f/is dyia<rp,dT(tjPf dyla perdXrj^tSf com- 
muniOf communication pcrceptio corporis et san- 
guinist etc. Words which originally designated 
one part of the rite were used to express the whole. 

II. OT Types. — (<ri We have the authority both 
of Christ and of St. Paul for regarding the manna 
as a type of the Eucharist. The groat discourse on 
the Bread of Life, no doubt, covers all those means 
of grace by which Christ is imparted to believers. 
But a special reference to the Lord’s Supper is clear 
from the words used about eating the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drinking His blood, and from the 
fact that just a year after this discourse Christ in¬ 
stituted the Eucharist. It is incredible that this 
momentous act in the work of redemption had not 
yet been thought of by Him when He spoke at 
Capernaum. The references to the manna in the 
discourse are frequent, and the correspondence be¬ 
tween the language used (Jn 6®**®****) and the 
accounts of the institution cannot be fortuitous. 
The TTpevpariKbp f^pupu of 1 Co 10® refers to the 
manna regarded as supernatural food. The apostle 
takes this supernatural food as a type of the 
Eucharistic bread; and it is possible that the 
epithet irpevpariKdp is selected with reference to the 
Eucharist rather than to the manna. The exact 
meaning of what is said about the Trptv/jLariKbp v6pa 
is doubtful; but evidently the water supernatur- 
ally supplied to the Israelites is regarded by St. 
Paul as a type of the blood of Christ received in 
the Eucharistic cup. 

(6) Patristic writers find types of the Lord’s 
Supper in the mfts made by Melchizedek, in the 
shewbread, and in other offerings. With regard 
to Melchizedek, it is remarkable that the author 
of the Ep. to the Heb,, who is the only NT writer 
who mentions him (6®* 6®® 7^'^’), passes over the 

fact that Melchizedek ‘brought forth bread and 
wine * (Gn 14'®). As we ai e immediately afterwards 
told that ‘ he was priest of God most High,’ it is 
not surprising that patristic writers treat this 
bread and wine as a sacrifice offered by the priest- 
king, and as a type of the Eucharist; t^p ifyt- 
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a<rfjL^P7jp rpo<p7jp eis rdirop eOxapiffrlas (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, iv. 25, p. 637, ed. Potter); imago sacrijicii 
in pane et vino constituta (Cypr. Ep. 63). Jerome 
goes further, and says that tliis sacrilice of bread 
and wine was ofiered for Abraham {ad Matt. 22“). 
See Westcott on He 7'. 

(c) It is obvious that, as the Lord’s Supper com¬ 
memorates the sacrifice made by Christ on the 
Cross, whatever was a type of that sacrifice may 
be called a type also of the rite which commemor¬ 
ates it; ana, where the ottering was bread, the 
inducement to treat it in this way would be 
the m-eater. Cyril of Jerusalem thus uses the 
shev^read {Catech. 22). In a similar manner 
Justin treats Is 33'* {Try. 70), and Irenaeus treats 
Mai 1" (IV. xvii. 6, 6) as a prediction of the 
Eucharist. 

III. Partial Anticipations.— (a) Just as the 
chief type, viz. the manna, is indicated by Christ 
Himself, so also is the chief anticipatory rite, viz. 
the Passover. It appears to have been [but see 
Jesus Christ, vol. li. p. 634] while celebrating the 
paschal supper that Bfo instituted the rite which 
was to supersede it, and be known as the Lord’s 
Supper. And here a remarkable parallel with 
the institution of Christian baptism exists. The 
original rite for admission to Judaism was circum¬ 
cision. This was supplemented by baptism, which 
in later times became the only rite of initiation 
applicable to both sexes. In the original ritual of 
the Passover, the lamb, unleavened bread, and 
bitter herbs were the essentials (Ex 12®). The wine 
and the solemn * cup of blessing ’ were later acces¬ 
sories. Just as in the one rite Christ abandoned 
the circumcision and retained the baptism, so in 
the other He abandoned the lamb and retained the 
wine. In both cases the rite was made unbloody 
and painless; and from the treasure-house were 
brought forth things new and old. There is a new 
departure ; but also a clear connexion with the 
past; for Providence, even in its revolutions, is 
conservative. 

(6) By speaking of ‘ my blood of the covenant,’ 
or ‘ the new covenant in my blood,’ Christ seems 
to have connected this new feast with those sacri¬ 
ficial feasts in which the worshippers, by partak¬ 
ing of the sacrifice, partook of the blessing which 
the sacrifice was to win. This was an idea with 
which the disciples were qmte familiar. That 
there was any idea of a death-feast, or of an 
adoption-feast, is much less probable. We know 
little about death-feasts among the Jews. And 
although some Semitic peoples had rites in which 
the partaking of the tribal animal was supposed 
to put the blood of the tribe into the partaker’s 
veins (W. R. Smith, BS pp. 317, 318), yet there is 
no trace of this idea in tlie Lord’s Supper. It is 
by baptism that aliens are admitted to the Chris¬ 
tian family. 

IV. History of the Christian Rite.-T his 
can be conveniently treated under four heads ; (a) 
the Institution, (5) the Recipients, (c) the Minister, 
(d) the Rite. 

(a) The InstitutioUf according to the universal 
testimony of Scripture and of tradition, dates from 
the act and command of Christ at * the last supper,’ 
—the last meal of which He partook before His 
death. An attempt has been made to show that He 
must have instituted the Eucharist earlier in Ilis 
ministry: (1) because ‘ St. John in his sixth chapter 
represents our Lord as using Eucharistic language 
which would have been absolutely without mean¬ 
ing, if the Eucharist had not oeen already in 
common use ’; and (2) because ‘ the two disciples 
ioumeying to Emmaus recognized our Lord in the 
Breaking of Bread (Lk 24“-*®). They had not 
been present at the Last Supper. The rite, if it 
was really then instituted for tne first time, would 
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have had no significance for them* (Wright, 
Synopsisf p. xiii). 

This is very unconvincing. (1) It was Clirist’s 
way, even witii the disciples, to utter about future 
events words which they did not, and in some 
cases could not, understand at tlie time, hut 
which they did understand when tlie events had 
taken place. He knew that tlie discourse on the 
JJread of Life would actjuire fresh and fuller mean¬ 
ing when the rite which He intended to found was 
instituted. But it is an exaggeration to say that 
it was ‘absolutely without meaning’ and an 
‘ insoluble enigma ^ until the Eucharist was insti¬ 
tuted. Had it no meaning for the large majority 
of the audience, who, upon any hypothesis, did 
not know, and never would know, anything of the 
Eucharistic rite ? (2) 'J'lie twodiscijdes at Emrnaus 
may have been present when Christ broke bread 
and gave thanks at ordinary meals, or at the 
feeding of the 4000 and of the 5000. It was 
something in His way of doing this at Emrnaus 
that enabled them to recognize llim at the supper 
there, which was probably not a Eucharist. We 
may safely follow the clear and strong evidence of 
the Synoptists and of St. Paul, that tlie Eucharist 
M’as instituted at the last supper. St. Paul’s refer¬ 
ence to it, t 6 KvpiaKbv deTwo^j which is older than 
any of tlie Gospels, could hardly have been made 
in this form, if the Lord’s Supper, on the night 
of His betrayal, had not been the time 'when it 
originated. See vol. ii. p. 636. 

Of the institution wc have four accounts ; and it 
will be worth while to place them side by side in 
two pairs, to facilitate an estimate of their sub¬ 
stantial a^eement.* Brandt’s assault on their 
trustworthiness has been answered by Schultzen, 
Das Abendmahl im N2\ 1805, p. 67 fh They are 
neither intrinsically incredible, nor inconsistent 
with other statements in the Gosnels, nor con¬ 
tradicted by early evidence outside tlie NT. 

Mt20^-2». ^ I\IkM22'“ 

icrOihvTiov 5^ Q.i>TC)v Xa- Kal djOiovrcov aOrdoy Xa- 
P«v 6 ’l7;crouy fiprov Kal p«v aprov €{»Xo7t^<ra$ 
cvXoyiio'as ^KXacrev Kal tiKXacr€V Kal (5 uk€V aOroi^ 
doits Tott /xadTjrais tlirev, Kal elirev Adhere, tovto 
Adhere fpdyere, Tovrd 4oTtv o-wpd p.ov. Kal 
larriv tX ewfid jxov. Kal Xa^dtvTrorr^piovevxapKT- 
Xa/Swi# TTOTi^piov Acal t rija-as auroty, Kal 

piffT’diaas idiOKCv aitrois dinov avroO wdvres, Kal 
X<? 7 W*', IBere avrou elTreif aurois, touto iariv 

Trdyres, tovto ydp dorTiv r6 rX af/xd fiov Trjs dia07)Kr)S 
aljxd rou rrjs diaOi^KTjs rX rd iKxvvv6p.€vov itwip iro\~ 
rrepl v A\wv dKXvvydjuievov Xwi/* d/x^j/ Xdyot vfxXy ifri 
els &(ficcriv dfiapTiQy* \dy(x) ovKdri oi’ irloj iK rov 
dd itfiivt oit /u^ irlo) drr’ yeyi^fiaTos Trjs dfiirdXov 
&pTL 4 k To&rov Tov yev'dj- 4ujs ttjs i]fi4pas dKelvrjs 
fxaTosTrjs dfxvdXov dtas drav avTb ttIvo) Kaivhv 4y 
rrjs ijpLdpas dKclvijs drav rj ^ackXelq. tov OeoD. 
adrd Trivia fxcB^ vfxwv Kawdv 
iv T j ^acriXelq, roOwaTpos 
jJiOV. 

Lk 2217-20. 1 Co 11^ 2®. 

Kal de^dfievos 'ironjpiov 
edx<ipi(TT'i/j(ras etwev Ad- 
(i€T€ toOto Kal diafxeplaaTe 
els 4avTo6s’ \4y(a ydp 

itfxiVt od irlii) dvb rov 4yCj ydp TrapdXafiov dwb 
vDv drrb roG yev^jxaTos tov KVploVf 6 sal Tra^^dujKa 
rijs dfivdXov dtas od i) v/xiv^ dn 6 jcdptoy iTjaovs 
fiaffiXela rod GeoO (XO-q, iv rj vvktI y vapedldeTo 
Kal Xapwv doTov c^xa* ^Xa^cv ftprov Kal c^x^P* 
piornjcrafi iKAaorcv Kal i<mj<ras iKXatrcv Kal etwev 
tdojKev attroTs Xdyiav Tovrd fiov icrriv tX crwp,a 
TovtX ioTiv tX crwpd rX dirdp itfxwv* tovto Totetre 

* The elements common to all four are In thick t^'pe; those 
common to the three Gospels ere in spaced type. The text 
followed is that of Westoott and Hort. 


jfcov [rX virkp v/iutv XiXX- 
fjLcvov' TOVTO irotetre els t 7 ]v 
ifxljv dvdfivrjffiv. Kal Tb 
TTOTTjpiov iaaauTias fxeTd rb 
deiirvrjaraif Xdyujv Tovto Tb 

TTOTijpLOV ij Kaiv^ dtaOl^KT} 

iv Tip a’lfiaH fjLOv Tb virkp 
vjxutv €KXvvv 6 /xevov]. 


els rk]v 4/j,k)v dvd/xvijaiv, 
dtcravTcas Kal rb iroTijpiov 
/uerd rX deivvijiraif Xiyutv 
Tovto Tb Tronjpiov y Kaivij 
diadi/iKr} iaTlv iv Tip i/xip 
aXjxaTi • TOVTO irocetre, 
badKiS idv Trlviyre, els r^v 
ifikjv dvdjJLvrjiTiV, 


1 Co 11“ 2®. 


iyCj ydp irapiXaftov dnb 

TOV KVploVf d Kal Tra^^XajKtt 

VfxiVf dri 6 Kijpios lijaovs 
iv rji vvktI i vapedldeTo 
^Xa^cv ftprov Kal eXxap- 
i<mj<ras iKXacrcv Kal elvev 
TovtX fiov icTTiv tX erwpa 
rX bn-kp bfiQv tovto Totetre 


There is strong reason for believing that the 
latter part of the passage in the Third Gospel is 
not original, but a very early interpolation from 
I Co. D a d 6*2 i 1 omit from tX Mp vfiCtv to iKXvvvb- 
pevovt while ]>e Syr-Cur. omit and put vv.'7*i8 jjj 
the place of the omitted passage, so as to hannonize 
with Mt and Mk and relieve tlie difljculty of the 
two cups. Syr-Cur., like Syr- 8 in., retains the whole 
of v.***, be only the first half. According to this 
arrangement the verses run ^ 7 . w. ai. (.^c. Syr- 
Sin. exhibits a more elaborate rearrangement with 
considerable clianges of wording ;— 

2i*2aetc. In Internal. Grit. Comm, on St. LnkCy 
pp. 667, 568, these attempts at avoiding dilficulties 
hy transposing parts of tne text are sliown in full. 
XVH consider that there is ‘ no moral doubt that 
the words in question were absent from the original 
text in Lk’ (ii. App. p. 64; see Iiitrod. 8 240). 
With this Brandt, Grafe, Grass, Haiipt, Sclillrer, 
J. Weiss, and Wendt agree. Spitta rejects v.^“ 
only, and accepts as original the whole or v.^®, the 
second half of which lias the .support of Syr-Cur., 
Syr-Sin., and Justin. Scrivener, Schultzen {op. 
cit. pp. 5-19), II. A. Hofliiiann {Abendmahls- 
gedan/cen Jesu Christi, 1896, pp. 5-25), and otliers 
defend the genuineness of the whole passage. But 
in a discussion of tlie accounts of tlie institution 
the whole passage sliould be treated as at least 
doubtful. It does not support the Pauline account, 
if it is (as is jirobable) Ixinowed from it. 

The primary account is that given hy St. Paul. 
Those in Mt and Mk are virtually one and the 
same ; an account written later than his and inde¬ 
pendent of it. Among the features which are 
found in both Mt and Mk hut not in 1 Co are the 
change from evXoyTfjjas of the bread to ebxapurT'i^irai 
of the cup, the AdfieTe of the bread, the Xa^Cjv 
evxapoTT'fjixas ioutKev of the cup, their all drinking 
of it, the blood being ‘ slied for many,’ and the 
declaration about not drinkiug of the fruit of the 
vine. This last, and c^xa^torVay of the cup, are 
common to Lk also. TJie features which are 
common to all four are the talcing bread, giving 
thanks or blessing, breaking, the words ‘This is 
my body,’ and the mention of the cup. 

In four points St. Paul differs from the Synopt- 
ists. (1) He gives no indication that the meal was 
a pa.schal one, and thus seems to agree with St. 
Joiin : it is the new covenant, rather than the con¬ 
nexion with the old rite, which interests him 
(Baur, Ch. Hist. i. pp. 161,102). But 1 Co 57 must be 
remembered. (2) Wiiile Mt and Mk place the taking 
of the bread during the meal {iadibvTiav abruv), he 
places the taking of the cup after the supper (perd 
Tb denrvijixai). Ii both are right, there was a con¬ 
siderable interval between the distribution of the 
bread and the circulation of the cup. Lk gives 
no intimation. (3) While St. Paul has ‘ This ctip 
is the new covenant in my blood,’ Mt and Mk have 
‘ This is my blood of the covenant,’ where ‘ new ’ 
may have been dropped for the sake of closer 
resemblance with Ex 24®. In any case, Ruckert’s 
proposal to take pov with dtaO'liKrjs —‘the blood of 
my covenant,* and Bousset’s to reject the "words 
about the covenant, because Justin omits them, 
are inadmissible. (4) St. Paul gives twice, Mk and 
Mt not at all, and Lk probably not at all, the 
important charge, toOto iroielre els t^v ip^v dvdpvrfiriv. 
The explanation perhaps is, that the evangelists 
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treat the repetition as a matter of course, and as 
involved in the word ‘covenant,* which implies 
permanence: whereas, in order to couvince the 
Corinthians of the enormity of their misconduct, 
it was necessary to point out that irreverence to 
either bread or cup was a violation of what Christ 
Himself had prescribed. It follows from this that 
the divine injunction to the Church to continue the 
Eucharistic celebration in memory of its Founder 
rests solely upon the testimony of St. Paul. Let 
us admit that this is so. We do not thereby 
render probable the hypothesis that Jesus gave no 
such charge. The apostle could not have invented 
such an injunction, if it had not been in harmouy 
with Christian practice already established. And 
how could such a rite have been established with¬ 
out the authority of the Twelve, who knew well 
whether Christ had commanded it or not ? 

l*aulus was perhj^s the first to deny that Christ 
said toOto Toicire. Hut Briggs, P. Gardner,* Grafe, 
Immer, JUlicher, Mensinga, Pfleiderer, Spitta, 
Titius, and Wittichen are disposed to think that 
the earliest tradition, represented by Mk and Mt, 
knew nothing of an institution by Jesus, on the 
night of His betrayal, of a sacrament to l>e observed 
continually, t And the earliest Christian observ¬ 
ance of the Lord’s Supper as a permanent institu¬ 
tion is explained by the hypothesis that Christ 
gave this command after His resurrection (Briggs, 
The Mensiah of the Gospels, p. 123). 

In what sense is the tradition represented by Mk 
and Mt ‘the earliest’? That given by St. Paul 
was written earlier, and is the earliest written 
record of any words of Christ, It had been pre¬ 
viously communicated to the Corinthians. And 
St. Paul had derived it direct from the Lord Him¬ 
self (1 Co 11^). Ilis words can mean no less. Had 
he merely been told by apostles, he would have 
had no stronger claim to be heard than hundreds 
of other Christians. The silence of Mt and Mk 
does not warrant us in contradicting such explicit 
testimony, which would be sufiicient, even if it 
were unsupported, for the unvarying belief of the 
Church from the earliest ages, that it was on the 
night in which Ho was betrayed that Christ insti¬ 
tuted the Eucharist and gave the command ‘ con¬ 
tinue to do this (pres, imperat.) in remembrance of 
me.’ The proposal to place the institution of the 
Eucharist os a permanent rite later than the last 
supper, is as unnecessary as the proposal to place it 
earlier. The Pauline account fully explains the 
connexion of the new rite with the Pa.ssover and 
the Passion. If the command, toDto Trotcirt, x.r.X., 
was given on some other occasion, how did the new 
rite become so universally connected with these 
two facts? Any internal or doctrinal connexion 
between the Lord’s Supper and the Passover is 
denied by Haupt, Hoffmann, Julichcr, Spitta, and 
others. Their reasons differ ; but the fact that 
the Passover was celebrated only once a year, and 
the Lord’s Supper frequently, is no argument. 
The Passover celebrated a deliverance effected with 
blood ; and the Lord’s Supper celebrated a deliver¬ 
ance effected with blood. This is a real and 
natural connexion. 

But it is possible that there were sources for the 
conviction that Jesus gave this command on the 
night of His betrayal which were independent of 

* Gardner argues, moreover, that the whole account In 
1 Co is the record of an ecstatic revelation experienced 
by St. Paul, and has no historical objective foundation. He 
supposes an influence to have been exerted on St. Paul during 
his stay at Corinth by the proximity of the Elouslnlan mysteries, 

t The view that Christ gave no command, but merely per¬ 
mission, to continue the ordinance, is found in Luther, who 
regards Ictv sr/vun as making roVrs irmlrt purely per¬ 

missive (Ds capt. Sab. eccUt. prteltidium, ed. Pfizer, p. 195). 
^trauss, Kaiser, and Stephan! nave urged that Jesus wm too 
humble to give such a command, and nave been answered by 
Hase (Gesch. Jesu, p. 091X 


St. Paul. Justin Martyr states that ‘ the apostles, 
in the memoirs produced by them which are called 
Gospels, relate(f that Jesus, having taken bread 
and given thanks, thus commanded them and said. 
Do this for a remembrance of^ Me, this is My body ; 
and that in like manner, having taken the cup and 
given thanks, He said, This is My blood; and dis¬ 
tributed to them alone* {Apol. i. 66). Although 
Justin omits the reference to the covenant, yet he 
regards the roDro ttolsitc as part of the evangelistic 
record. 

(6) The Recipients of the Lord’s Supper were 
required to ‘prove themselves,’ lest they sliould 
‘ eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord un¬ 
worthily,* and tlius ‘ be guilty of (profaning) the 
body and the blood of the Lord. . . . For he that 
eateth and drinketh without rightly judging {bia- 
Kplvwv) the body, eateth and drinketh judgment 
{Kplfxa) to himself,’—a judgment which involves the 
gravest consequences, as the experience of many in 
Corinth proved. ‘ But if we were in the habit of 
rightly judging ourselves (bi.sKplvop.sv) we should 
not be judged (oi)K hv iKpiv6p.sda).* Throughout the 
passage (1 Co the repeated contrast between 

SiaKpLvsLv and KpLvsiv is to ue noted ; also the use 
of KpLvbpsvoi and KaraKpidQpsv immediately after¬ 
wards. 

No definition of dva^lws is given. The context 
shows that what is primarily meant is disorderly 
irreverence in receiving either the bread or the 
cup (ij, not KaL). This external irreverence is proof 
of internal contempt. It could not occur, ii tlie 
nature of the body were rightly judged ; i.e. if the 
partaker devoutly realized that to which his eating 
and drinking referred, viz. tlie death of Christ: 
just as a loyal subject could not insult the king’s 
effigy, if he knew that it was the king’s. The 
context also shows that selfishness and greediness 
are included in dva^lws. Surfeiting at the common 
meal, while others are made to wait famished, 
renders a worthy partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
impossible; for love of the brethren is indispens¬ 
able. This irreverence and selfishness spring from 
a wrong estimate of one’s own condition. There¬ 
fore a man must prove himself and acquire a right 
judgment as to his spiritual state. Reverence 
towards God, His Church, and His sacraments; 


charity towards the brethren; a humble esti¬ 
mate of self,—these are among the requirements 
for a worthy reception of tlie Lord’s Supper. 
Fasting could not be required so long as the 
Eucharist was united with the agane, which it often 
followed, as at the last supper, although it some¬ 
times preceded it. 

(c) The Minister in the Eucharist is not deter¬ 


mined by Scripture any more than the minister in 
baptism. The primary charge to continue the rite 
(1 Co was made to the apostles, and, on 

the only occasion when the minister is named, the 
celebrant is the apostle St. Paul (Ac 20'^). Yet, 
assuming that ‘ the breaking of the bread,* which 
habitually took place among the first Christians 
(Ac 2^), includes the Lord’s Supper, we need not 
suppose that the celebrant was invariably one of 
the Twelve. But this much may be asserted with 
confidence. The NT tells us that from the first 


there wa« a distinction between clergy and laity, 
i.c. the Church hod officers who discharged spiritual 
functions which were not discharged by ordinary 
Christians. This distinction appears in various 
writings from the earliest to the latest (1 Th 5^®- 
1 Co 12®*, Eph Ph P, Past. Epp. passim. He 13^^, 
3 Jn®* ^®), and is abundantly confirmed by evidence 
outside the NT which is almost if not quite con¬ 
temporaneous with the last of these (Clem.Rom. and 
the DidaclU), These witnesses do not define the 
functions of the ministers whom they name. But 
the clergy, whether missionary (os apostles, pro* 
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pbets, and evangelists) or stationary (as bishops or 
presbyters, and deacons), discharge spiritual duties. 
They deal with men’s souls rather than their bodies; 
and they have to do with religious service. It is 
reasonable to suppose that one of tlie first things 
that was reserved to the clergy was the right of 
presiding at the Eucharist. Tliis reservation is 
found clearly enough in the first half of the 
2nd cent. (Ign. Smyrn. 8, of. Trail, 2. 7, Philad. 
7; Tert. de Bapt, 17; Apost. Comt, ii. 27). 

(o?) The Rite is nowhere described in Scripture 
with so much detail as in the accounts of the in¬ 
stitution; and the small amount of detail given 
there is strong evidence of the authenticity of the 
accounts. A fiction of a later age would have 
represented Christ as using the ceremonial which 
was customary in that age, as is seen clearly in 
the Apost, Const, ii. 67, viii. 12. The taking a 
loaf or cake, giving thanks, breaking and dis¬ 
tributing, and then the taking a cup, giving 
thanks, and distributing, are the external acts 
of the Founder, accompanied by the words, ‘ This 
is my body,’ ‘This is my blood.* We know too 
little about the ritual of the Passover at this time 
to say how much, if any, of the new Eucharistic 
rite was part of the paschal meal. Later Jewish 
writers have described how the Passover was cele¬ 
brated in their time, with four (and sometimes 
five) cups circulating at intervals, one of which 
may have been the Eucharistic cup.* But we do 
not know that this ritual was in existence in the 
time of Christ. And if it was, we do not know 
that Christ, in this highly exceptional celebration, 
—which anticipated (?) that year’s Passover in 
order to supersede it for ever,—followed the existing 
ritual. In none of the reports is there any men¬ 
tion of the lamb, or of the ‘ passing over ’ of the 
destroying angel, or of a deliverance from bondafje; 
whereas the idea of a covenant, which of necessity 
is a new covenant, is very conspicuous. It need 
not be doubted that ‘my blood of the covenant’ 
(Mt, Mk) is essentially identical witli ‘the new 
covenant in my blood’ (1 Co). In either case the 
blood is treated as the vehicle of the covenant, 
which the disciples appropriate by partaking of 
the cup. And this idea of a covenant is not con¬ 
spicuous in the ritual of the Passover.f The three 
fundamental acts seem to be, (1) the breaking and 
pouring, (2) the distribution to the disciples, (11) 
their eating and drinking; which represent (1) the 
death of Christ, (2) for the disciples’ salvation, 
(3) which they must appr^riate. 

As regards subsequent Cliristian usage, we know 
that in the apostolic age the breaking of the bread 
was preserved (see above); and we may feel sure 
that most of the other external acts of the Lord 
were preserved also. Moreover, the Eucharist, 
which at the institution was part of the paschal 
supper, is in the apostolic age always j^art of the 
common meal or d7d7r^ (1 Co IP^, Ac 20^* ^^), a prac¬ 
tice which continued down to the time of Ignatius 
(see Lightfoot on Smyrn, 8). But whether there 
was os yet any fixed form of words either for the 
thanksgiving or blessing, or to accompany the dis¬ 
tribution, is uncertain. The differences in the 
four reports of Christ’s words seem to show that 
exactness of wording was not regarded as essen¬ 
tial. In the DidaeJU 9, 10 we find three forms of 
thanksgiving : one for the cup, one for the broken 
bread, and a third which apparently is to be used 
after both dydirr; and Eucharist are over (gerd rd 
^jj,7r\r)crdijvai). But it is expressly stated that ‘ the 
prophets ’ are not tied to these lorms (rots di wpO’ 
0i)rats ivirpiTere etJxapurrcti' 6<ra 04\ov<n.v), A similar 

* Those who assume that the disputed passage at Lk 22^9- is 
genuine, commonly regard the two cups (vv.n> *>) as two of the 
four or five JeAvlsh cups. 

t But see Trumbull, Threshold Covenant^ p. 208 ff. 


feature is found in Justin Martyr, who states that 
the presiding minister (6 Trpoeo-rwf), after general 
prayer is ended, and bread and wine mixed with 
water have been brought, offers prayers and thanks¬ 
givings according to nis ability 56vafus aury), 
to which the congregation respond with the Amen 
[Apol. i. 67). It would seem, then, that this is 
the second stage in the development of liturgies. 
First there was no form, but the minister used 
what words he pleased. He would, however, be 
influenced by the words of institution as well as 
by Jewish forms; and perhaps he commonly in¬ 
cluded the Lord’s Prayer. Basil asks, ‘ Which of 
the saints has left us in writing the words of the 
invocation at tlie displaying {dvddei^is) of the bread 
of the Eucharist and the cup of blessing? For we 
are not content with what the Apostle or the Gospel 
has recorded^ but both in preface and conclusion 
we add other words ’ {de Spiritu^ 27). And Gregory 
the Great seems to have believed that the apostles 
used the Lord’s Prayer, and that only* (ix. Ep. 12; 
Migne, Ixxvii. 956). But the meaning of the pas¬ 
sage is not clear; and Gregory is very late authority 
for apostolic usage (MasKell, The Ancient Lituroy 
of the Ch. of England^ 3rd od. p. xviii). At the 
next stage forms were dra^vn up, but some minis¬ 
ters were allowed discretion as to the use of 
them. Finally, all ministers were restricted to 
prescribed forms. In NT we seem to be at the 
first stage. In the Didachd the omissions are 
remarkable, and power to supplement would seem 
to be almost necessary. Among the gifts for which 
thanks are given (fwV), Tr/erns, ddapaaia, 

alo)vio%) there is no mention of &<pe<TLs dfxapTiwp. 
And although these gifts come Sid ’It/jtoD tov iraMt 
(ToUf there is no mention of the death of Christ. 

Harnack’s thooiy, that until the 3rd cent, the 
use of wine in the Eucharist was neither obligatory 
nor universal, has been opposed by Zahn (Brot nnd 
jy^ein im Ahtndmahl der alien Kirchey Erlangen, 
1892) and Jiilicher {Theolog. AhhandlungeUy Frei¬ 
burg, 1892, pp. 217-231), and need not be discussed 
here. Christ took the two simplest and most uni¬ 
versal representatives of sustaining food, bread 
that strengtheneth man’s heart, and wine that 
maketh glad the heart of man, and employed 
them as the universal representatives of spiritual 
food, of His body broken and His blood poured 
out. His loyal lollowers have from the first re¬ 
tained these. 

V. The Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper.— 
There are few things more tragic in the history 
of Christ’s Church tlian the fact that its central 
act of worship has for centuries been, and still 
continues to be, a subject for the keenest con¬ 
troversy, and that Christians have cruelly perse¬ 
cuted, and even put to cruel deaths, other Chris¬ 
tians, for not holding doctrines respecting the 
Lord’s Supper which cannot he provoo, and whicli 
are possibly not true. The Sacrament of Love and 
of Life has been made an instrument of hate and 
of destruction, because men have insisted upon 
possessing knowledge which cannot be possessed, 
and upon explaining what cannot be explained. 
In the first centuries the Church was content to 
enjoy and to use without explaining, and it would 
be our wisdom to do the same. 

1. The chief point of controversy has been the 
meaning of the * is * in * This is my body ’ (Mt, Mk, 
1 Jc, 1 Co) and ‘ This is my blood of the covenant ’ 
(Mt, Mk), or ‘ This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood’ ([Lk] 1 Co). The suggestion that at tlie 
institution our Lord spoke in Aramaic, and that 

* Orationem dominicam idcirco max post preesm dioimus, 
quia mot apoatolorum fuit, ut ad ipsam solummodo orationem. 
oblationis hostiam eontecrarent. Cfi Amalarius, de Ecclet. Off, 
iv. 26; Migne, cy. 1210. What is the exact meaning of the 
adJ 
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in Aramaic the ‘is’ would not bo expressed, renders 
no help. It is not quite certain that He spoke in 
Aramaic then, or that it was in Aramaic tnat He 
made the special revelation to St. Paul. But we 
may assume that He did so. Nevertheless, the 
mu^t be supplied; and, as soon as it is there, 
inquiry will arise as to its meaning. Moreover, 
not in Aramaic, but in Greek, has Christ handed 
down these words of His to His Church. All four 
accounts have the iariv of the bread; and, except¬ 
ing the disputed words in Lk, all have the i<mv 
of the cup. The fact that Christ probably used 
a language in which the copula was not expressed 
is no good reason for giving the minimum or mean¬ 
ing to the iffTLVy which is conspicuous in the Scrip¬ 
tures given to us by Him. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to an explanation 
that can be found in Scripture is that given bj 
St. Paul: ‘ The cun of blessing which we bless, is 
it not KOLvwvLa of the blood of Christ ? The bread 
which we break, is it not KOLPuvLa of the body of 
Christ ? ’ Here KOLPUjvLa is more than * a partaking 
of,* which would be fierox'^i or fi€Td\r}fJi\l/is rather than 
KoipcopLa, The latter is ‘fellowship with.’ Just as 
the bread is made up of many particles, gathered 
together in one loaf, so those wno partake of the 
broad that is broken are gathered together in one 
body. ‘The bread which we'break is fellowship 
with the body of Christ.’ [See Communion]. 
What, then, is the meaning of the ‘ is * ? Probably 
that common use of the copula which identities 
cause and effect is part of the meaning (Hooker, 
Ec. Pol. V. Ixvii. 5, 6). J. H. Newman once warned 
a friend who was visiting Rome for the first time, 
and in the summer, ‘Boware of a chill in Rome. 
A chill is a fever; and a fever is a shattered con¬ 
stitution for life,’ which meant that a chill causes 
a fever, and that a fever causes a shattered con¬ 
stitution. By the same usage St. Paul may mean 
that the cup, when drunk, is a cause of fellowship 
with Chrisrs blood, and the bread, when eaten, is 
a cause of fellowship with Christ’s body ; or (as in 
the words of institution) this bread is a cause of 
the body. ‘ The bread and wine after their bene¬ 
diction or consecration are not indeed changed in 
their nature, but become, in their use and in their 
etlects, the very body and blood of Christ’ (T. S. 
Evans on 1 Co 10^*). This meaning is in harmony 
with the context. The union with the Lord Him¬ 
self, which those who partake of the Lord’s Supper 
have, is compared with the union which those who 
partake of a sacritice have with the deity to whom 
the altar is devoted ;—in the case of the Israelites 
with God, of the heathen with demons. This 
idea, that to partake of a sacritice is to devote 
one’s self to the deity, lies at tlie root of the ancient 
idea of worship, whether Jewish or heathen; and 
St. Paul uses it as being readily understood. In 
this connexion the symbol is never a mere symbol, 
but a means of real union; and in the Lord’s 
Supper the symbol is very significant. It is a 
means of union with Christ in that character which 
is indicated by the broken body and the shed 
blood; i.e, union with the crucified Redeemer 
(Pfleiderer, Paulinismusy ch. vi. p. 240, Eng. tr.). 

Those who insist on the literal meaning of the 
‘is’ as expressing identity, must be prepared to 
accept the literal meaning of the subject also; 
and this in the case of the cup produces great 
difficulty. ‘ This cup (not its contents) actually is 
(not is an instrument or a symbol of) the covenant.* 

‘The fellowship with theliody of Christ’ is two¬ 
fold. It is fellowship of each recipient with Christ 
^ faith, and of all recipients >vitn one another in 
Ciirist by love. It is in Christ that the union of 
all manKind subsists. There is communion in a 
nature which is common to Him and to them ; 5ri 
eff Aprosy tp <rQfM ol voWoL iafiePy * because one bread. 


one body, we the many are.’ The act of eating 
and drinking together proclaims the union oi 
Christians in Christ. And this union and com¬ 
munion is symbolized in the composite unity of 
the bread and of the wine. ‘ As this broken bread 
{K\(i<Tixa)y scattered upon the mountains and gathered 
together became one, so let Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the earth into Thy King¬ 
dom ’ {Didachiy ix. 4). 

A Bible Dictionary is not the place in which to 
discuss late developments of Eucharistic doctrine; 
but it may point out scriptural tests for judging 
some of these. 

(1) Christ placed the new rite in close connexion 
with the Passover. Even if He had not done so, the 
apostles would inevitably have been influenced by 
Jewish ideas, and especially by paschal observ¬ 
ances, in interpreting the new nte. This fact 
seems to exclude all doctrines which teach that 
the consecrated elements become or contain the 
physical body of Christ which was ‘ born of the 
Virgin,’ with ‘ bones and nerves and all that per¬ 
tains to the true idea of a body.’ * To partake of 
the blood of an animal was abomination to a Jew. 
In the paschal ritual it was expressly provided 
that the blood should be separated from the flesh 
that was to be eaten. The idea of eating human 
flesh and drinking human blood would have in¬ 
spired the apostles with unspeakable horror; and 
it is incredible that Christ can have intended to 
shock them with any such doctrine. He had 
warned them beforehand (Jn 6“) against any such 
carnal notion— crc^fjLarLK^ ippoia (Athan. ad Serapion. 
iv. 19). (2) The words els H)p dpdixprjffLP exclude 
a corporal presence; for a memorial of what is 
bodily present would be meaningless. (3) St. Paul 
repeatedly calls the consecrated bread, not ‘ body ’ 
or * flesh,^ but ‘ bread ’ (1 Co 1believe 
that the celebrant now distributes more than Christ 
distributed then; or that what He held in His 
hands and distributed to His disciples was nothing 
less than His own Person, Body, Soul, and God¬ 
head? (See Thirlwall, Chargesy ii. p. 251; Schultzen, 
Das Abendmahl, p. 48.) 

2. Another aspect of the Lord’s Supper is pointed 
out by St. Paul; and a^ain it is an explanation of 
the words of Christ. The Lord said, ‘ This do ye, 
for the remembrance of me,’ to whicli the apostle 
adds, ‘For (confirmatory) as often as ye eat this 
bread (bread thus blessed and broken) and drink the 
cup, ye proclaim the LorcTs death till he come ’ (Axpt 
o5 without Apy because the coming is certain). 
As the Passover was for a memorial of the 
deliverance wrought by J", to be kept ‘ throughout 
your generations ’ (Ex 12'^), so the Eucharist is a 
memorial of the deliverance wrought by Christ’s 
death, to be kept ‘till he come.’ Commemoration 
ceases when He who is commemorated returns. 
Meanwhile the Eucharist is the Church’s consola¬ 
tion for the Lord’s withdrawal from sight. It 
links the second Advent to the first by Keeping 
both in mind. Like the dramatic actions of the 
Hebrew prophets, it illustrates, and emphasizes, 
and impresses on the memory a special proof of 
God’s care for His people. It is Christ’s last and 
supreme parable; a parable not merely told but 
acted by Himself. He sets forth His own death, 
and shows that those who would profit by it must 
make it their own by faith and love. As Chryso¬ 
stom says, ‘We do not then offer a different 
sacrifice, as the high priest formerly did, but 
always the same: or rather, we celebrate a 

* Verum Ohrlsti Domini Corpus, illud idem, quod natum ex 
Virginty in cselis sedat od dexteram Patris, hoc Sacramento 
contineri (Catechismue Romanut, Pars II. cap. iv. Queest. 22). 

Hoc loco etiam explicandum est, non solnm veri Ohrittl 
Corpus, et quicquid ad veram corporis rationem pertinety 
velutiy ossa et nervos. sed etiam totum Christum in boo 
Sacramento oontineri {ibid. Quosst. 27). 
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memorial of a sacrifice’ (on Hebrews, Horn, xvii. 8). 
This leads on to another aspect. 

3. Christ’s death was a sacrifice ; and to proclaim 
His death, and appropriate His body and blood 
offered in that sacrifice, is to realize the sacrifice 
and to appropriate its effects. The virkp vfiwv of 
the body (1 Co) and the virkp or irepl woWCiv of the 
blood (Mk, Mt) point to this. And they mean 
much the same ; for it is unreasonable to restrict 
vvkp vfxQv to the (lisciples then present. It was 
in our behalf that the body was broken and the 
blood shed. The sacrificial idea appears in He 13^®, 
where OvaLaar-fipLov probably refers indirectly to the 
Eucharist. Hut the altar on which Christ offered 
His sacrifice is the Cross ; and the altar on which 
wo offer is Christ Himself. The Ova-iaffT'ijpiov is not 
the holy table. And it may bo doubted if there is a 
sacrificial meaning in the double toOto Trotefre (1 Co 
1]24. P'qj. ) ijj LXX the frequent Heb. words 
which mean ‘ ofler * or ‘ sacrifice ’ are not translated 
by TToteiVf but by wpofffp^peiv, dLva<fi4peLVy ddeiPy 

and the like, (ii.) The ordinary meaning of rroieit' 
in LXX, in ]NT, and elsewhere, is the natural 
meaning here, (iii.) The Gr. Fathers adopt this 
ordinary meaning and interpret, ‘ Perform this 
action.* (iv.) Syr-Sin. has, * Tims do in remembrance 
of me.* (v.) The ancient liturgies do not use 
or facere of the bread and wine, but 'irpo<T<f>1p€ty or 
ojfcrre, (vi.) The sacrificial meaning might easily 
have been made clear by the use of ‘irpo(r<p1p€Lv, 
Moreover, we have roOro, not rouroy : not ‘ Do this 
breads but * Do this thing' (See Expositor ^ 3rd 
series, vii. p. 441; T. K. Abbott, Essays on the 
Texts of the OT and NT, 1891, p. 110; J. R. 
Milne, The Doctrine of the Eucharist, 1805, p. 19). 
The use of irokuy here is exactly analogous to that 
in Ex 12 ^ of the Passover : iiroLrjcrav ol viol 'brpaijX 
Kadh iverdXaTO KiJpios rf MwcrJ, oVroJS trrolrjffay. Comp. 
wdyra 6(ra iXdXriaev KCpioi voni}(rofi€y (Ex 24^). 

4. In the l^ord’s Supper we receive spiritual 
food, which continues ana strengthens the spiritual 
life begun in baptism. The soul is nourished by 
the body and blood of Christ as the body is by the 
bread and wine. His flesh is meat indeed, and His 
blood drink indeed (Jn 6^®), and to partake of Him 
who is the Life (Jn 14®) is to have eternal life 
(Jn 0®®*®^*®®). Comp. Ign. Eph, 20, Horn. 7; 
Clem. Alex. Pted. ii. 2; Cypr. ae Dom. Orat. 18. 

6. By Christ’s example this rite includes an 
act of thanksgiving. In all four accounts we have 
either of the bread or of the cup; and 
Mt and Mk have a blessing or thanksgiving with 
both eb.ments. The very early use of h euxapixrla 
os a name for the whole service shows that it was 
regarded as the highest form of thanksgiving. 

With regard to all Eucharistic controversy we 
may wish, with Hooker, ‘that men would more give 
themselves to meditate with silence what we have 
by the sacrament, and less to dispute of the manner 
how.* There have been those who ‘because they 
enjoyed not disputed,* and others who ‘ disputed 
not Decause they enjoyed ’ (Ec. Pol. v. Ixvii. 3). 
Jam missa, quanto vicinior et simillor primee 
omnium misscc, quam Christus in coena fecit, tanto 
Christianior (Luther). 

LiTBRATUiiB.—This is overwhelming. The following w'orkg may 
be selected : Smith, Viet. ofChr. Biog. il. p. 264j Schafl-Herzog, 
BncyclJ^ il. p. 1362; Herzog, RE^ pp. 47, 61; Encycl. Brit.an,9 
vlli. p. 664; La Grande Encycl. xvi. p. 721; Schaff, Oh. Uist., 
Apot. Christianitu, ii. p. 472. Add to these, for the subject in 
general, the articles ‘Eucharist* in Smith, Viet, of Chr. Biog. 
and ‘Oommunion’ in Diet, of Chr. Ant.\ 'Abendmahl* and 
' Altarssacrament* in Hergenrother, KirchcnUxicmi \ comm, on 
the accounts of the Last Supper, esp. Ohrysostom on Mt. 20, 
Jlcm, 82; Ellioott and T. S. Evans on 1 Co; also Westcott on 
Jn 6 and 18; Lobstein, La doctrine de la eainte cine, Lausanne, 
1889; Jtilicher in Theologische Abhandlung&n, Freiburg,!. B. 
1892, pi). 216-260; Spltta, VrehrUtentum, Gottingen, 1803; i 
Percy Cfardner, Th^ Origin of the Lord's Sujyper, Lond. 1893; 
Sohultzen, Das Ahendmahl im NT, Gottingen, ]S96; K. A. 
Hoffmann, DU AbendmahlsgedaTiken Jesu Christi, Kdnigsberg, I 


L Pr. 1896: for the archaeology, the art. ‘ Euebaristie ’ in Kraiuk 
Jteal-Enoykl d. Christ. Altert.; the art. ‘ Liturgy ’ in Dust, cj 
Chr. Ant., with literature quoted, pp, 1086-88: for the philo* 
Bophical argument roapecting Transubstantiation, Gore, Dis¬ 
sertations, Murray, 1896, A. PLUMMER. 

LO-RUHAMAH.—See Hosea, vol. U. p. 421‘, 
and Lo-Ammi. 

LOT (ti’iS ; Awr).— The son of Haran, the brother 
of Abraham, and consequently Abraham’s nephew 
(Gn 1127.81 [both P]). rarticulars of his life are 
found in parts of Gn 11-14. 19; the circumstantial 
narrative belongs to J (except ch. 14, which comes 
from an independent source), P giving only a brief 
summary (11^-si-32 12^‘^® [to iVain] 192»). 

Lot’s father llaran died before the migration of 
Abraham into Canaan—according to J, in ‘the 
land of bis nativity’ {i.e. Haran in Mesopotamia), 
.accordingto P, in ‘ Ur of tlie Kasdim’; and when 
Abraham left IJaran for Canaan, he took Lot with 
him (12^“ J; P). Lot, it may be inferred, 

was with his uncle wlien he rested at Shechein, 
and again on the mountain bcUveen Bethel and 
Ai, as well as afterwards, when he journeyed 
through the Negeb, or ‘South’ of Judah (12®* "•®). 
Whether, in the view of the narrator. Lot accom¬ 
panied Abraham into Egypt (12^®'“®), is less certain : 
the complete silence respecting him in the some¬ 
what circumstantial narrative of 12^®*'-* is notice¬ 
able ; and it is possible that the words ‘ and Lot 
with him * in 13^ are a gloss (see, further, Dillni. 
226, 229). However that may be, Lot is with 
Abraham when he revisits the hill between 
Bethel and Ai, which now becomes the scene of 
Lot’s memorable choice (13^*^^). Both Abraham 
and Lot, we are told, had numerous herds: tlie 
land ‘was not able to bear them, that they 
might dwell together, for their substance was 
great’ (P: cf, 36’), i,e. it could not supply pasture 
for both of them; strifes arose between their 
respective herdmen (J), viz. about wells aiul water¬ 
ing-places (cf. 21^ ‘26^^ ), which appear to Abrahan) 
to be unseemly between ‘ brethren,’ i.e, relatives 
(cf. 14^® 24^ 29*®), and he proposed accordingly a 
separation. Though the elder, he generously oilers 
his nephew the first choice: ‘ is nob the whole 
land before thee ? ... if thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou take 
the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ The 
soil about Bethel is stony and bare ; hut a little to 
the S.E. there is ‘a conspicuous hill; its topmost 
summit resting, as it were, on the rocky slopes 
below, and distinguished from them by the olive- 
grove which clusters over its broad surface above ’ 
(S, and P, 218); and here, it seems, the narrator 
must have pictured Lot and Abraliam as standing. 
‘To the east there rises in the foreOTOund the 
jagged range of the hills above Jericho; in the 
di.stance the dark wall of Moah ; between them 
lies the wide valley of the Jordan, its course 
marked by the track of tropical forest growth 
[the ‘ jiride of Jordan ’ of Jer 12® 49*®=50^, Zee 11*1 
ill which its rushing stream is enveloped; and 
down to this valley runs a long and deep ravine,* 
through which, it seems, parts of the plain across 
the river can he descried, with lon^ lines of verdure 
fringing the numerous streams which descend from 
the mountains beyond into the Jordan: on the S. and 
W. appear the bleak hills of Judali. The ‘ Kikkar,* 
—the ‘ round,’or ‘ oval,’of Jordan, i,e, (cf. Buhl, 
Geogr, 112) the middle, broader part of the Jordan 
Valley beginning about 25 miles N. of the Dead 
Sea, and includinjj (probably) the Dead Sea itself, 
and the smoJI plain at its S. end,—though in parts 
the soil, once a sea-bottom, is desolate and barren, 
is in other parts extremely fertile, and produces an 
exuberant vegetation (see HGHL 483 f., 487, 489); 
and the writer, it seems, pictured it as having been 
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yet more fertile, before Sodom and Gomorrah * had 
been destroyed—‘ well-watered everywhere,* like 
the garden of Eden, or the valley of the Nile. A 
region so blessed by nature proved to Lot an 
irresistible temptation; heedless of his uncle, 
heedless of the wickedness of its inhabitants— 
significantly emphasized by the narrator in v.^*— 
he made his choice; he left his uncle on the 
bare hills of Bethel, while he himself descended 
into the fertile valley, ‘ and moved his tent (Vna'i) 
as far as Sodom.* ‘By thus voluntarily quitting 
Canaan, Lot resigns his claims to it, and the later 
territorial relations of Moab and Ammon [see 
below], and of Israel, are prefigured * (Dillm.). 

The next incident in Lot’s life which is mentioned 
is his rescue by his uncle after he had been taken cap¬ 
tive by the expedition headed by ChedorlaomerlGn 
14). After the defeat of the king of Sodom and his 
allies in the * Vale of Siddim,* Lot, who now ‘ dwelt 
in Sodom,* is, amongst others (v.^®), taken prisoner 
by the victorious kings from the East, and carried 
oil by them. Abraham, who was now at Hebron, 
hears of what has happened, and immediately, 
with 318 followers, starts in pursuit. All through 
Canaan, as far as Dan, near the foot of Hermon, 
he follows the retreating hosts : there he surprises 
them by a night attack, pursues them as far as 
Hobah, probably some 80 miles N. of Damascus, 
recovers Lot and his possessions, and brings him 
back (it is implied) to Sodom 

The next time that we hear of Lot is in the 
familiar narrative of Gn 19. The two angels, 
whose mission it is to destroy the guilty cities of 
the ‘ Kikkar,* arrive at Sodom at even. Lot, 
sitting in the gateway of the city,—the common 
place of resort in the East, whether for conversa¬ 
tion or business (cf. Ru 4^),—rises up, with the 
same ready courtesy which Abraham had shown 
before (18'^*®), and which is still usual among the 
Arabs, to oiler them hospitality : at first, wishing, 
it may be, to test his sincerity, they decline the 
invitation, but being pressed oy him they yield, 
and are entertained by him sumptuously, at a 
‘feast’ (nrwPD; cf. 21® 26^ 29-^). Lot’s hospitality 
on this occasion is alluded to (probably), in con¬ 
junction with that of Abraham (ch. 18), in the 
well-known words (He 13-), which have passed into 
a proverb, ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers 
{rrjs (piXo^eylas g-?) iwiXavOdvcaOe ); for some have 
thereby entertained angels unawares.* The char¬ 
acter of the men of Sodom soon discloses itself (cf. 
Is 3*^); and Lot, obliged to act cpiickly in a trying 
situation, made the mistake of placing his duties 
as a host (which, as is w^ell known, are regarded in 
the East as peculiarly sacred) alxive his duties as a 
father. ‘ The words of J^ot (‘ I have two daughters,* 
etc.) have been much canvassed in all times. St. 
Chrysostom thought it virtuous in him not to spare 
his own daughters, rather than sacrifice the duties 
of hospitality, and e^ose his ^ests to the >vicked- 
ness of the men of Sodom {liom, xxiii. in Gen,), 
So St. Ambrose {de Abrah, i. 6), speaking as if a 
smaller sin were to be preferred to a greater. But 
St. Augustine justly observes, that we should open 
the way for sin to reign far and wide if we allowed 
ourselves to commit smaller sins, lest others should 
commit greater (Li6. contr. Mend. c. 9. See also 
Quasi, in Gen. 42). We see in all this conduct of 
I^t the same mixed character. He intended to do 
rightly, but did it timidly and imperfectly.* In 
fact. Lot ‘brought his troubles upon himself by 
the home he had chosen. He was bound to defend 

* On tb« difflcult question of the site of these cities, see 
HOHL 606 ff., and App. 678. To the present writer, the 
areruments in favour of a site at the S. end of the Dead Sea 
appear to preponderate: cf. the note below on Zoar. It is 
not necessary to suppose that Lot saw the exact part of the 
Kikk&r In which me cities were; in any case, the word i 
* all Mq On 1820 most be an exaggeration. 1 


his guests at the risk of his own life, but not by 
the sacrifice of his daughters * {Speaker's Comm, on 
V.*). The profligate multitude, resenting Lot’s 
interference, and the assumption of moral superi¬ 
ority which it implied, essay to lay hands upon 
him; and are only prevented from carrying out 
their purpose by the intervention of the two angels, 
who forcibly bring Lot into the house, and strike 
his would-be assailants with a dazzling (on^^P, only 
besides 2 K 6^®), preventing them from being able 
to find the door. The angels, satisfied now that 
even ‘ ten ’ righteous men (18®“^) are not to be found 
in Sodom, urge Lot to quit betimes the doomed city, 
taking with him all those belonging to him. But 
his ‘sons-in-law* mocked at his warnings; and even 
Lot himself, though hastened by the angels as 
soon as morning broke (v.^®), ‘lingered’ (v.^®), re¬ 
luctant to leave his ‘ house * (v.* etc.), and the city 
which he had made his home. But the angels are 
tender to his weakness, J" bein^ desirous to ‘ spare ’ 
him; they accordingly take hold of his hand, and 
lead him, together with his wife and daughters, 
outside the city. There they bid him escape for 
his life, neither looking behind him—whether to 
be tempted back, or to watch with curious eye 
the fate of the city — nor tarrying even for a 
moment in any part of the coveted (13^®) ‘ Kikkar *: 
‘ e.scape to the mountain,*—or ‘ mountainous coun¬ 
try,* viz. of the later Moab (v.®® 14^®),—‘ lest thou be 
swept away* (v.^^). But the mountains are too 
distant for Lot’s faith, or strength of purpose ; 
fearing he will not bo able to reach them in time, 
he asKs to be allowed to take refuge in a city 
nearer at hand, which, being a ‘little one,* might 
have been less guilty than the other cities, and 
more easily spared. His request is granted, and 
he escapes to Zoar. The aim of this part of the 
narrative is evidently to explain the origin of this 
name. Zoar is in all probability the Zoara, or 
Zoor, of Josephus, and the Zughar of the Arab, 
geographers; * and this, as Wetzstein has shown 
Un Del. Gen.* 504 If.), lay in the plain at the S.E. 
extremity of the Dead Sea, now called the Gh6r 
e9-Safieh,t which, in striking contrast to the salt 
and marshV plain opposite (S.W. of the Sea), at 
the foot of the Jebel Usdum (see p. 152), is well- 
watered, and ‘covered with shrubs and verdure, 
like the Plain of Jericho* (Grove in Smith, DB iii. 
1182; IIGIIL 508 n.). Lot reached Zoar soon 
after sunrise (v.^^); and the destruction of the other 
cities of the ‘ Kikkfir ’ then took place. His wife, 
disregarding the injunction of v.^^, looked back 
from behind him, and became ‘a pillar of salt’ 
(v.^).J 

After these events. Lot, dreading lest, after all, 
a similar fate should overtake Zoar, * went un * out 
of it into the ‘ mountain,* i.e,, as in vv.^^* the 
hill-country-on the E. of the Dead Sea ; and dwelt 
there ‘in a cave* (19®®), according to a custom 
which apjjears still to prevail in this neighbour¬ 
hood. § The only other incident in his life which 
is mentioned is the story which now follows (19®^-®®) 
of the origin of the nations of Moab and Ammon 
from his incestuous intercourse with his two 
daughters. Naturally, this narrative is not to be 
understood as a record of actual fact. The story 
is based in part upon a popular etymology of the 
two names ; but this does not explain it entirely. 
There was much rivalry and hostility between 
Israel and its trans-Jordanic neighbours, Moab 
and Ammon; it is also, as Dillm. has remarked, 
a probable inference from the present narrative, 
that incestuous marriages, such as were viewed in 

* Seo HQnij 606-7 n. 

t So also Keil, Del., DiUm., Socin {ZDPV, 1880, p. 81X Buhl 
{Geogr, 271 f.), Blanckenhom (ZDPV xix. 1890, 63 f.). 

t v.^ is a summary account, from P, of what haj been 
described at length, in vv.i-w, by J. 

$ Buckingham, Travels in Syria (1825), pp. 61-8, 87. 
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Israel with abhorrence, were not uncommon among 
these two nations; and these feelings are reflected 
in the discreditable story of their or^n, which 
the narrator has here preserved. ‘It was the 
coarse humour of the people which put into words 
its aversion to Moab and Ammon by means of this 
narrative* (Mlm.). 

The only other mention of Lot in the OT is in 
the expression ‘children of Lot,’applied to Moab 
in Dt and to the Ammonites in I)t 2^®; and to 
both peoples indiscriminately in Ps 83®. 

Lot is in character a strong contrast to Abraham, 
lie is selfish, weak, and worldly: he thinks of 
himself before his uncle, and chooses, for the sake 
of luxury and ease, to dwell in the midst of temp¬ 
tation. Relatively, indeed, he was * righteous ’ 
(2 P 2^* ®); his personal character was without 
reproach ; and he was deemed worthy by God of a 
special deliverance.* His ‘righteous soul* was, 
moreover, ‘ vexed {i^aadvl^ero) from day to day * by 
the ‘ lawless deeds ’ which he saw around him ; but 
he had not strength of purpose to quit his evil sur¬ 
roundings, and even betrothed his daughters to 
natives of the sinful city. When ultimately he 
left Sodom, it was with manifest reluctance, and 
only after his daughters had become (if wo may 
follow the representation of the narrator) depraved 
by contact with vice. He brought temptations, 
and also troubles, upon himself,—and the man 
who once was rich in ‘ flocks and herds and tents * 
(13®) was, as the result of his oum actions, stripped 
of his possessions, and reduced to living penu- 
riously in a cave. Lot is one of the many rtJiroi 
imQv in the OT; and his history is a lesson of the 
danger of thinking too exclusively of worldly 
advantage and present ease. 

The historical char)w;ter of Lot must l>e Judged by the same 
principles os that of Imiimoxl and Jacob (vol. 11. 633 f.): no doubt 
tribal relations and characteristics are, to a certain degpree, 
reflected in him. Of. Dillm. AT Theol. p. 79. On Jewish 
traditions about Lot, see the B*reihUh Rabba (tr. Wiinsche), and 
the Pirlft It. Eliezer, c. 26 (whore his wife is called Ediths 
and one of his daughters n'OlSfl Pelotith). In Fabricius, Cod. 
Pseudepigr. KT, i. 428-431, there is a Greek legend of a tree 

F lantcd by him, which afterwards provided wood for the cross, 
rennus (fv. 81; 83. 9) interprets t^ically some of the incidents 
of his history. In the Qor’an, Lot is often alluded to as a 
preacher of righteousness to the people among whom he dwelt, 
Qor. 778 H2 1172 -S4 IftMff. 2174-78 2243 201<».170 27W 89 2997-84 543S-3S : 
in these passages (as well as elsewhere) the men of Sodom are 
called the ‘ people of Lot,' as the Dead Sea is still called by the 
Arabs i/o^r LUt, the ' Sea of Lot.* 

Lot’s Wife.—Gn 19^ ‘ But his wife looked back 
from behind him, and she became a pillar of salt.* 
At the S.W. end of the Dead Sea is the singular 
formation called Jebcl Usdum^ ‘ the mountain of 
Sodom,* a range of cliffs, some 6 miles long and 600 
ft. high, consisting of crystallized rock-salt—once 
part of the bed of the ancient Salt Sea—‘covered 
with a capping of chalky limestone and gypsum. 
... It has a strangely dislocated, shattered 
look, and is all furrowed and worn into huge 
angular buttresses and ridges, from the face of 
which gieat fragments are occasionally detached 
by the action of the rains, and appear as “ pillars 
of salt *’ advanced in front of the general mass. 
At the foot the ground is strewed with lumps and 
masses of salt.*t Such pillars, or pinnacles, of 
salt have been often noticed by travellers. Lieut. 
Lynch, for instance, t describes one which was 
about 40 ft. high, cylindrical in form, and rested 
on a kind of oval pedestal, some 60 ft. above the level 
of the sea. It is probable that some such pillar, 
conspicuous in antiquity, gave rise to the story. 
Writers of a later ago often felt satisfied that they 
*Of. Olem. Rom. Ep. I od Cor. xi. 1, h»i 

» C « ri 0 im ¥ A«r tt . T . K . 

i Sir O. Grove in Smith, DB iU. 1180 ; eee also Rob. BR ii. 
107-9; Hull, Mount Seir, Sinai, and W. Pal. (1889) 129-132. 

t Narrative of U.S. Exped. to the Jordan and Dead Sea, ed. 
1849, p. 807 f. (with a view), ed. 1862 (condens^), p. 201 1 


could identify the pillar in question. In Wis 10’ 
mention is made of a (tttJXt; dX6s, near the Dead 
Sea, standing as a fivrjfieiov dTrioTodaijs 
Josephus {Ant. I. xi. 4) says, iarbpriaa 5* tn 

yhp Kal vvv diajjJpei. Clem. Rom. (1 Cor, 11®), 
Irenoous {Heer, iv. 31. 3), and the unknown author 
of a poem on Sodom {ap. TertulL, ed. Oehler, ii. 
771 ff., 1.121 f.), speak of it, though not apparently 
from personal knowledg^e, as still remaining. 
Whether, however, the pillar referred to by all 
these writers is the same one, must remain uncer¬ 
tain ; as Robinson (ii. 108) remarks, during the rainy 
season such pillars are constantly in the process of 
formation and destruction, so that it is doubtful 
how far any particular one would be permanent 
(cf. Grove in Smith, DB^ ii. 145*). 

Lot’s wife ‘ looked back * with regretful longings 
for the possessions and enjoyments which she was 
leaving behind her, and so proved herself unworthy 
of the salvation ottered to her. Our Lord (Lk 17®^) 
refers accordingly to the narrative about her, when 
inculcating indifference to all worldly interests, as 
the attitude with which the advent of the Son of 
man should be met. ‘Note that Christ says, 
“Remember,** not “Behold.** Nothing that is in 
existence is appealed to, hut only what has been 
told' (Plummer, ad loc., in the ‘International 
Crit. Comm.*). S. K. Driver. 

LOTAN (f9'>'?, Aurdv). —The eponym of a Horite 
clan, Gn 36="*®®*®®=! Ch Ewald {Gesch.* i. 

448 [Kng. tr. i. 313]), followed by Dillmann [Genesis, 
ad loc,), identifies with Lot, the father of Moab- 
Ammon, who appears in Gn 19®® as a ‘cave 
dweller.* See Lot. 

L0THASUBU8 (Aw^daov/Sos), 1 Ea 9^—A cor- 
ruption of Hasiium in Neh 8^; was perhaps 
read 

LOTS (V'j'ia. In Est 3’’ 9®^’ we have the problem¬ 
atic word ns, the plur. of wliich is tr® by LXX in 
9®® fpovpal [see PURIM. Ejeast OF]. The ordinaiy 
rendering in LXX for is KXrjpos, which is the NT 
term also).—The lot was employed in ancient 
Israel as a mode of deciding important issues in 
cases when they were not decided by other me¬ 
chanical modes, or were not left to the expressed 
arbitrament of a priest, prophet, elder, judge (bsj'id), 
or king. The use of lots was governed by the 
presupposition that divine influence controlled 
their employment, and that the result coincided 
with God’s will. We have, in fact, here only one 
of a large cycle of modes of divination practised by 
Israel and other nations of antiquity. Some of 
these, as Urim and Thummira, were sanctioned by 
the Jewish Torah as legitimate (see art. Urim 
AND Tiiummim), and were at all events tolerated 
(as the use of the ephod) in pre-exilian Israel (see 
art. Ephod, No. 2). Others, on the contrary, 
were regarded as illegitimate, as the pieces of 
stick {l>a8dofiaPTla, Hos 4’®) or arrows {^eXopaprla, 
Ezk 21®® [Heb.]). See Davidson on Ezk 21“ in 
Camb, Bible for Schools; and for the usage among 
ancient Arabs, Wellhausen, lieste Arab, Ileiden- 
turns^ p. 132. For Assyr. parallels see Lehmann, 
Aberglaube u, Zauberei, p. 40. 

The religious aspect in the employment of lots 
is expressed in the phrase nin' (Jos 18®* ®), and 
still more explicitly in Pr 16®®— 

' The lot is cast into the lap, 

But all its decision coiueth from Jehovah.' 

Tlie verb used here for casting the lot is the 
Hiph, of Sib. In Jos 18* it is in v.® it is nr. 
In J13®, Ob“, and Nah 3’® the verb ni; is employed, 
while in Jon 1’ and many other passages we have 
S'hn. When the word for ‘ lot * stands as subject, 
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the intransitive verb (Lv 16®) or (Nu 33**, 
Jos 19^^*) is employed. To tdkz by lot is 

The occasions on which decisions were deter¬ 
mined by lot may be classified as follows:— 

(1) In criminal cases, in order to discover the 
culprit. The earliest recorded instance is that of 
Achan (Jos 7^*). Next comes that of Jonathan 
(1 S 14*®). In Jon 1’ we read that the lot was used 
as a means of fixing on the guilty source of the 
continued stormy weather. This example is in¬ 
structive, as it exhibits the common ancf identical 
tradition as existing among ancient Hebrews and 
the Phoenician sailors, as we may assume them to 
have been, who accompanied Jonah (cf. Josephus, 
BJ III. viii. 7). 

(2) In appointing to office, c.o. to that of king 
(1 b 19®®“^-, where the choice of Saul as the first 
king of Israel is recorded). We have another 
example in the NT, when the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of J udas is supplied by the election 
by lot of Matthias (Ac r-"). Similarly, priestly 
functions in the temple-worship were apportioned 
among the sixteen sons of Eleazar and eight sons 
of Itliamar (1 Ch 24* ®; cf. Lk 1*); so also in 
the service of song (1 Ch 25*“' ) and in the delivery 
of wood for the altar (Neh 10“; cf. 11^). 

(3) In the division of propcrt]^. The most notable 
instance of this is in the assignment of territory 
among the tribes of Israel (Nu 26“*'^- 33** 34^* 36®, 
Jos 13® 14® 10^ etc., Ps 105®, Ac 13'®). Thus by a 
natural transition the land itself, when divided, 
came to be designated by this word (Jos 15' 
17^*“'-, Jg 1®, Is 57®). lienco we frequently find 
this term metaphorically applied to express the 
destiny which is awardea by God, whether favour¬ 
able or the reverse (Ps 16®, Is 17'* 34'^ Jer 13“, 
Dn 12'®). The division of the booty taken in war, 
or of the property of prisoners or criminals, was 
often carried out by means of the lot (J1 3®, Nah 
3'®, Ob", Ps 22'®, ^It 27“, Jn 19®*). 

(4) The lot was also employed on the groat Day 
of Atonement in the selection of the he-goat for 
Jehovah and for Azazel respectively (Lv IG"^"'®). 
See arts. Azazel and Atonement (Day of). 
According to the Mishna Tractate Jovia (iii. 9) 
these lots were made at first of boxwood and after¬ 
wards of gold, and shaken in an urn. 

We have no clear indications as to the actual 
nature of the lots used by ancient Israel. Probably 
they were small tablets of stone or wood, and were 
inscribed with the name of the person or tribe ; or, 
in cases of criminal trial, they may have been of 
different colours, one (to express guilt) diflering from 
all the others. Probably in many cases (as in the 
assignments of property) there was a second vessel 
containing lots inscribed with the name of the 
property (as land or slaves). But it is not necessary 
to suppose this. The name of the property might 
be called out and a lot containing the name of the 
tribe or person would be drawn Irom the vessel, or 
vice versa. All this belongs to the uncertain realm 
of conjecture. We do know, however, that the 
lots were sometimes held in the fold of the outer 
garment (Pr 16“). 

Another point which is obscure is whether the 
function oi deciding by lot was predominantly 
exercised by priests or not. From Neh 11' we are 
led to infer tnat, unlike the use of the ephod and 
Urim and Thummim in pre-oxilian times, the em¬ 
ployment of the lot, in the times both before and 
after the Exile, was open equally to priests and laity. 

Last of all, we have to consider the obscure 
derivation of the name of the feast of Purim from 
the supposed Persian word pHr^ meaning ‘lot* 
(EstO®*'*; cf. 3^). Lagarde has shown tliat no 
such Persian word exists. Pers. = ‘ portion,’ 
not ‘lot.* Zimmern’s combination of the name 
with the Babyl. ‘assembly’ {ZATW^ 1890, 


p. 158 ff.), is far more probable. Comp, the Mand* 
Syr. |{ ‘meal,* ‘feast.* The interest¬ 

ing Babylonian parallels with the Esther narrative, 
suggested by him and by Jensen, will be found in 
Nowack’s neh. Archdof. ii. pp. 194-200, and in 
Wildoboer’s ‘Esther* in the Kurzer Hand-Corn- 
mentar, p. 172 ff. See, further, PuRIM (Feast OF). 

On the use of the lot in classical antiq^uity consult 
Warre Cornish’s Concise Diet, of Greek arid Roman 
Antiiiuities^ sub voce ‘Sortes.* 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

LOYE (n^qiit, dydiryj). —Love to God and love to 
man are primary principles of the NT religion. 
But Jesus declares that on these two command* 
ments hang all the law and the prophets (Mt 22*®; 
cf. 7'®, Mk 12®'“®*). They are therefore primary 
principles of the OT religion as well. Tney are 
not, however, independent or co-ordinate, but are 
so related that tue second springs from, or is 
conditioned by, the first. The love to man, in the 
biblical sense, springs from a heart renewed, and 
possessed with the love of God (1 Jn 4®'; cf. 2''"" 
3'® 4"*'®); for only by such a heart will the view 
be taken of man’s essential worth and dignity, of 
the true ends of his life, and of the possibilities 
of his recovery from sin, that makes love possible 
(cf. Lk 15'®); only in such a heart is the egoistic 
impulse conquered which leads us to regard other 
men as rivals to ourselves, to seek our own good in 
preference to theirs, to use them as means to our 
own ends, to treat them with indifterence and 
neglect, or, if they come into collision with our 
interests, with envy, irritation, and resentment; 
only in such a heart is there the disposition and 
a sufficiently powerful motive, to a sustained, holy, 
spiritual, ungrudging, truly disinterested love to 
our fellow-men, even to those who have no claims 
upon us, or who may have injured us, or may be 
personally unworthy (Mt 5*®“**, Ro 12'®*“, 1 Jn 3'®*" 
4").* On the other hand, it is vain for us to 
profess to love God if we do not love our brethren 
(1 Jn 2®*" 3'® 4®®). But this love to God, again, 
which is the spring of love to man, has its source 
in the knowledge we have of the love which God 
has to us (1 Jn 4’^*'®). It is the loving character 
of God as revealed in His words and acts to men 
(Ps 114' etc.), peculiarly in His grace in Christ, 
culminating in the sacrifice of the Cross (Eph 5'*®, 
1 Jn 4®*'® etc.), in conjunction with the love 
which Christ Himself has manifested to us (Jn 13** 
15'®, Gal 2®®, Eph 5®* etc.), which begets responsive 
love, and leads to the entire surrender of ourselves 
to the service of God, and of our fellow-men for 
God’s sake. Alike in OT and in NT, love to God 
and love to man lead uu as their last source to 
love in God Himself, ana it is from this highest 
point of view, accordingly, that our proper study 
of the subject must begin. 

i. Love of God.—(A) T/tc OT Doc<rtn«.—Love, 
generally, is that principle which leads one moral 
being to desire and delight in another, and reaches 
its highest form in that personal fellowship in which 
each lives in the life of the other, and finds his 
joy in imparting himself to the other, and in re¬ 
ceiving back the outflow of that other’s affection 
into himself. The quality and degree of love 
vary with the relation in which the persons 
loving and loved stand to each other, the highest 
examples of human love—those, therefore, which 

* Trench accordingly remarks that cty»wf) * is a word bom 
within the bosom of revealed religion. It occurs in the LXX, 
but there is no example of its use in any heathen writer 
whatever ; the utmost they attained to here was 
and and the last, indeed, never in any sense but 

as the love between brethren in blo^' french. Synonyms, 
p. 42). It has, indeed, been argued by beissmann (but his 
grounds are very weak) that dyitirn was a word in use in the 
Egyptian vernacular, from which it wob adopted both by Jews 
and Christians. Bee Expos. Times, ix. (189S) pp. 272, 601, 607. 
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are peculiarly taken as the images of the divine 
in iU tenderest relations (Is 54®, Ezk 23, Hos IP) 
—being the love of husband to wife, and of parent 
to child. Love, therefore, in God, is in general 
that principle which leads Him to desire and seek 
the good of all His moral creatures; to impart 
benents to them in every scale and decree of 
blessing ; to establish relations of fellowship with 
them, that He may bless them more fully; to recover 
and restore them when they have tumed aside 
from their true end, and lost themselves through 
sin (Hos 13®); hij^hest of all, to admit them to 
participation in His own holy, blessed life (1 Jn !•), 
in which He and they become one, as the Father 
and Son are one (Jn 17®*)* As the central prin¬ 
ciple of the divine character—for * God is love * 
(1 Jn 4®)--every other attribute stands in relation 
and subordination to this, though they are not on 
this account (as bv Kitschl and others) to be 
immediately identified with it. ‘All the divine 
attributes are combined in love, as in their centre 
and vital principle. Wisdom is its intelligence; 
miffht its productivitjr; the entire natural creation 
and the entire revelation of righteousness in history 
are means by which it attains its teleological aims’ 
(Martensen). (For an exhaustive exannnation of 
the idea of the divine love in its theological and 
ethical relations, see DornepB System of Christian 
Ethics, pp. 68-96, 374-382). 

When, with this general conception of love 
as an attribute of God, we turn to the OT, we 
are apt to feel disappointment. Holiness is in 
the foreground; love seems in the background. 
The term ‘ love * (vb. noun used of God’s 
love to His people, is not found, if Dt bo late, 
till the time of the prophets. Hosea is the 
first who develops the idea (under the images of 
marriage and sonship, Hos 3* IP 14*). In fit. Is, 
Jer, etc., it occurs repeatedly (Dt 4^ 7*® 10*® etc.. 
Is 48** 63®, Jer 3P, Zeph 3*’). Moreover, the love 
thus spoken of is a love only to the covenant people. 
‘The particular word love,’ says Schultz, ‘is 
hardly ever applied to God; and where it does 
occur in a late writer (Mai 1®), it denotes God’s 
special covenant love for Israel; and the reverse side 
of this is, of course, hatred of the hostile peoples ’ 
(Alttest, Theol. p. 647). This first impression, 
however, regarding the OT religion, gives way to 
a difl'erent one on narrower inspection. As respects 
the mere word, we shall find that a quite analogous 
phenomenon meets us in the NT. Singular as it 
may appear, it is the case that the terms i-ydirri and 
Ayair^p are never once applied to God in the »Synoptio 
Gospels. The nearest approach is dyaTrrfT6f as a 
desi^ation of the well-beloved Son (Mt 3*’ 12*® etc.). 
The Sjnoptics are full of a Father who loves, yet the 
word IB never once used. In the Acts the words dydirij 
anddTair^i' never once occur as applied either to God 
or man. ^ In the Gospel of St. John, apart from the 
(evangelist’s) statement, ‘ God so loved the world ’ 
(Jn 3*®), it is, as in the Synoptics, the Son who is 
primarily the object of the Father’s love (Jn 3®® 
17*®); and this love of the Father is extended to the 
disciples in union with Him (Jn 14®* 17®®* ®®). But 
after the earthly manifestation of Christ had been 
summed up in His death and resurrection, and 
reflection had be&^ on the completed revelation, 
there was no difficulty in speaking of the love of 
God (Ro 5»* ® 8»* **, 2 Co 13*< 1 Jn 3* 48-*» etc. ). In 
a similar way God’s acts of love in OT precede the 
use of the term. As Dillmann remarks of the 
term ‘ righteousness ’ (pn^), which likewise is not 
found in the Mosaic books, ‘ The ethical norm, the 
will of God, must first be revealed according to its 
content, before there could be mention of an agree¬ 
ment of the acts of God with this norm ’ {Alttest 
Theol, p. 271 ; see his whole excellent treatment of 
the love of God, pp. 258-283). 


When Dt and the prophets speak of the love of 
God, they carry back that love to the beginning of 
God’s dealings with Israel as a nation, and find the 
proof of it in His acts towards that people, and the 
covenant He made with them (Hos 11*, Is 63®, Ezk 
16). Dt carries the love further back still, to the 
time of the patriarchs, for whose sake this kindness 
was shown to their descendants (Dt 4®^, cf. Is 61*). 
And the biblical history has only to be studied in 
its entirety to see that it is a revelation of the love 
of God to Israel throughout. The word itself may 
not be employed,—in the psalms we find it used 
with such objects as ‘righteousness,’ ‘judgment,’ 
‘ Zion,’ ‘ the gates of Zion,’ etc. (Ps IH 33® 78®® 82®), 
—but there is a rich vocabulary of terms to denote 
the particular manifestations of love: os .ipn, 
mercy, loving-kindness ; |(i, grace, favour ; a'lo, am, 
goodness, long-sufiering, etc., and these are con¬ 
stantly in use. The wrath of God also is not a 
blind impulse, but springs from an ethical ground, 
and is tempered and restrained W His long-suffering 
and mercy (Ex 34®, Nu 14*®, Is 48®, Jer 16*®, Nah 
1®*^ Ps 78®® etc.). It is no doubt true, as alleged, 
that the special object of this love of God is the 
covenant people Israel—a fact which has again its 
exact ansilogue in the use of dydvrj in NT (see 
below); but it is to be borne in mind that this 
particularism is with a view to an ultimate wider 
blessing (Gn 12*‘®, Ps 67. 87 RV); and the term 
‘ hate ’ in Mai 1® is not to be more rigidly inter¬ 
preted than Christ’s own use of the same term (Lk 
14®®). Schultz observes, ‘ Passages like Gn 29®* and 
Pr 30*® show that the expression “hatred ” is taken 
from the idioms of polygamy, and denotes, not 
hostility, but neglect^ {Alttest. Theol, p. 547). As 
against the idea that the love of God was that of 
the narrow partiality of a tribal deity for his 
proUgis many facts speak. The original creation 
was evidently an outcome of goodness (Ps 136**®), 
and God ‘ blesses ’ the original representatives of 
mankind, and richly dowers them with dominion 
over the creatures (Gn l®’*^). The patience of God 
bears with the antediluvian worm (Gn 6®); and 
after the flood His covenant is made with Noah for 
all flesh (Gn 9®’*^). The Abrahamic covenant has, 
os shown, an aspect of blessing to the world. It 
is repeatedly declared that the whole earth is full 
of God’s goodness, and that His mercies are over all 
His works (Ps 33® 119®* 145^*» etc.). When it is 
declared that God desireth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he turn from his wicked¬ 
ness and live (Ezk 18®® 33**), this cannot be held to 
apply exclusively to Israel; and the Bk. of Jonah 
furnishes a proor that the pity of God extends to 
heathen nations as well as to His own people (Jon 
4*®* **). The classical passage on the aivine char¬ 
acter in OT is that in the Mosaic history in which 
J" proclaims His name, ‘The Lord, the Lord, a 
Goa full of compassion and CTacious, slow to anger,’ 
etc. (Ex 34®* ■*); and it is also that in which the 
graciousness of this character is brought to fullest 
expression. If the sins of the fathers are visited 
on the third and fourth generation of tliose that 
hate Him, mercy is kept for thousands of those 
that love Him (ct. Ex 20®* ®). 

It is, however, doubtless, in tlie special relation 
of God to Israel that, in OT, His love is distinc¬ 
tively manifested, for this people He has bound 
in covenant with Himself, and set them apart, 
that He might be glorified through them. This 
relation of love is already implied in the term 
‘ son’ which He applies to the nation (Ex 4^* ”) • 
but comes out with peculiar distinctness in the 
glomng language in which the covenant is proposed 
to the people at Sinai (Ex 19®*®). This relation 
^rings in no sense from desert, but is a result of 
God’s free electing grace (Dt T ); and, so for from 
placing Israel in a position of favouritism in which 
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their offences are lightly condoned, it lays on 
them an increased responsibility and subjects them 
to special chastisements in case of unfaithfulness 
(Am 3*). But the same love secures that God will 
not cast His people off, but will work on them by 
judgment ana mercy till He has finally subdued 
them to Himself (Hos 2, 14 etc.). 

An interesting point of inq[ui^ relates to the 
relation of this ‘ love ^ of God in OT to His other 
ethical attributes of ‘righteousness,’ ‘truth,* ‘zeal,* 
‘ wrath,* holiness,* etc. On the relation to ‘ wrath * 
(with ‘zeal,* ‘holiness*), see Anger; but a word 
may be here said on the relation to * righteousness’ 
(with ‘truth,* ‘faithfulness,* etc.). These two 
(‘righteousness* and ‘love’) are not to be identified 
(as with Ritschl, etc.), yet they stand in the closest 
relation, and God’s ‘ nghteousness * is manifest in 
His saving acts (Ps 3P 103*-Hos 2^® etc.). 
Righteousness, with Ritschl, is identical with grace; 
it is tlie consistency of God in carrying out the ends 
of His love {Recht, und Ver. ii. pp. 102-113). But 
ethical norms are implied alike in the determina¬ 
tion of these ends, and in the choice of the means 
by which they are accomplished, and it is these 
ethical norms with which ‘ righteousness * has to 
do. ‘Righteousness* is that which answers to 
the ethically right norm or standard. So far as 
‘ love * is involved in ethical perfection, or is 
denianded by tJiat, it falls under the category of 
* righteousness,* and, so far as God has bound 
Himself by covenant obligations to His people. 
His ‘righteousness* requires that He he faithful 
to His pledges (cf. iJn 1®). ‘ Righteousness* thus 

interposes for their salvation, help, protection, etc. 
But it has other and more general functions in the 
upholding of the moral order and judgment of the 
world, and the punishment of the obstinately wicked 
(e.gf. Ps 94. 90^* 98®). Its highest satisfaction, never¬ 
theless, is not the infliction of judgment, but the 
conversion and salvation of the sinner and the 
production of righteousness in the earth (Ezk 33^^, 
rs IP, Is 45® 6P^ etc. Domer has an original 
investigation of the relation of love to righteous¬ 
ness in his System of Christian Ethics^ pp, 68-93). 
We may add that it is of the essence of love in 
God os in man that it does not remain a mere self- 
enclosed or inoperative principle, but reveals itself 
in acts for the oenefit oi the beloved object. It is 
impossible to believe in a God of love who, as 
Carlyle said, ‘does nothing.* The religion of the 
Old Testament, therefore, and of the New as well, 
is pre-eminently that of a God wlio reveals His 
gracious purposes in history, and acts for man’s 
salvation (Ps 103®* Ro 5® etc.). 

(B) The NT Doctrine of the love of God pre¬ 
supposes that of OT, and stands in no essential 
contradiction with it (as Marcion supposed), but 
perfects and completes it in the full revelation of 
the character of God in His 8on, and in the dis¬ 
covery of His plan of love for man’s salvation,— 
in the gospel. It is certainly a striking fact— 
especially for those who would have us find the 
whole revelation of Christ in the Synoptics—that, 
as remarked above, Jesus in no single saying in 
these Gospels speaks directly of the ‘ love * {dydwr)) 
of the Father, or uses the corresponding verb 
{dyar^tf). The impartial beneficence of the Feather 
is indeed urged as an example (Mt 5"); and the 
Father is set before us as rewarding, hearing 
prayer, giving good gifts, forgiving trespasses, 
canng for His cnildren, as for the mies and the 
fowls, revealing Himself to babes, avenging in¬ 
juries to His little ones, etc. (e.gr., Mt ®*®*’*® 
1 126 ig6. 10 . i4j|^ perhaps even these deter¬ 

minations do not carry us essentially beyond tlio 
iMunda oi OT. Yet there is a new significance 
in the veiy name ‘Father,* the depth and tender¬ 
ness of whioh are revealed in tlie relation of the 


Father to the ‘beloved* Son {dryanyjrds); and the 
whole spirit, character, and gracious words and 
deeds of Jesus are a revelation of the meaning of 
love in God whicli is altogether new. It is in the 
Gospel of St. John that we nave the assurances that 
those who are in union with the Son are loved 
with the same infinite and tender love with which 
the Son Himself is loved by the Father (Jn 14®^* 
1733 . 26 )^ In Ac the word ‘love* is not used of 
God’s attitude to men, though God’s acts of grace 
(xdptj frequently) in the sending of His Son, raising 
Him from the dead, exalting Him to heaven, 
sending the Spirit, granting forgiveness of sins, 
salvation, and healing through His name, are 
abundantly extolled (Ac 2 . 3. 4 ^’^* 1 (]^'" 1328-82 
etc.). It is, however, in the Pauline and Johannine 
Epistles that this doctrine of the marvellous love 
of God, as revealed in the gift, incarnation, life, 
death, resurrection, and glorification of the Son, 
and in the salvation and eternal life that have 
come to men through Him, with unspeakable 
spiritual blessings and privileges here, and ever¬ 
lasting glory hereafter, is discovered in its full- 
orbed splendour (Ro 6 ®*® 8 ®®'®®, 1 Jn 3^ 4*'^® etc.). 
In so far as God desires the salvation of all 
(1 Ti 115 2^ 41 ®), and has provided in the mission 
and sacrifice of His Son for the salvation of all 
(1 Ti 2®, 1 Jn 2® 41 ®), His love embraces the whole 
world (Jn 31 ®),—this extension of the blessings of 
salvation to the Gentiles on equal tenns with the 
Jews being the peculiar ‘mystery* of God, which 
had been hid from earlier ages, and which St. 
Paul was commissioned to reveal (Eph 3i‘ii; in 
this sense the NT doctrine is a transcending of the 
‘particularism’ of the OT, Gal 6®, Col 3“ etc.). 
Nevertheless, the love of God is not in NT, any 
more than in OT, a vaguely diffusive, indis- 
criminating affection, but has for its peculiar 
objects those in union with Christ, who, as chosen 
in Him {the elect one, Is 42^, Mt 12i®) before the 
foundation of tlie world, and foreordained to the 
adoption of children, and all spiritual blessings, 
according to the good pleasure {evdoKla) of His 
will — ‘ the purpose of Him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of His will’ (Eph 1®’“) 
—are conducted by God (‘foreknown,’ ‘fore¬ 
ordained,’ ‘called,* ‘justified,’ ‘glorified’) to the 
glory destined for them (Ro 8^'®®, cf. Jn 6*’“®® 
etc.). The highest form of love, alike in God 
and man, is not a matter of vague impulse, but in¬ 
volves intelligent choice {diligo)^ the grounds of 
choice lying sometimes in the objects loved, but 
in the case of God, in dealing with the unworthy, 
lying solely in His own good, wise, and holy wul 
(ydpts, Eph 2® etc.). The exponent of this love 
of God to us is Jesus Christ, whose own love is 
joined with God’s as part of the same manifesta¬ 
tion of the divine character (Jn 10’"^*, Ro 5®'“, 
Eph 3'® 5®, 1 Jn 4^®, Rev 1® etc.). In the com¬ 
passion, tenderness, devotion, grace of Jesus in 
His earthly life; in His hope tot the vilest, and 
yearning desire to bring them back to God; in 
His self-sacrifice and suiTender of Himself for His 
sheep (Jn 10“*^^), we have the ‘interpretation’ 
(i^ri^aaro, Jn P®) of the Father’s heart to us. Love, 
as thus exhibited, is not simply complacency in 
the good; it unites itself also >vith the bad, yearns 
over them with inexpressible tenderness and sorrow 
(Mt 23®’), identifies itself so closely with them that 
their sin and shame and sorrow are felt and shared 
as if they belonged to the loving One Himself,— 
love, in other words, becomes suostitniionary, and 
in the case of Christ pr^itiatory (Mt 8^’ 9®®, Lk 16, 
Jn 10'®*^®, 1 Jn 4®’^®). The last and all-comprehen¬ 
sive word on this subject is spoken by the Apostle 
of Love when he sums up the whole significance of 
the gospel revelation m the saying— ‘(3od is 
LovK*(iJn4«). 
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It lies beyond our province to discuss the more 
projperly theological questions which arise out of this 
scriptural doctrine of the love of God—its bearings, 
c.gr., on the doctrine of the Trinity (cf. Sartorius, 
Doctrine of the Divine Love^ p. 8 ff., Eng. tr.); or 
its relation to Creation, and the supreme ethical 
end (cf. Ritschl, Becht. und Ver. iii.* pp. 263-266). 
It is a tempting, and not baseless, speculation, 
that, as love in its essential nature has relation 
to another, and involves, in its fulness, surrender 
and self-communication to another, so, if love and 
fatherhood are to be predicated eternally of God, 
there must be self-distinction and sonship also 
within the divine essence (for the world and human 
spirits, as non-eternal, contingent, and finite, can¬ 
not be adequate objects of this eternally complete, 
and infinite, and active love of God). It is a 
speculation, however, which lies, in thin form^ 
beyond Scripture, though the NT doctrine of the 
Trinity throws back light on it, and it has a 
point of relation to the reco^ition of the Son in 
the Gospels as the peculiar oDiect of the Father’s 
knowledge and love (Mt 3^^ 11 ^ 12 ^*, Jn 5^ etc.). 

ii. Love in Man. —The primary and unalterable 
duty of man, in both OT and NT, is to love God 
witu all his mind, and heart, and soul, and strength 
(Dt 6 ®, Mt 22®^*“, Mk 122 ®-®^). This obligation is 
based in part on the natural relation of man to 
God as created and dependent (Dt 8 ^^* Ps 96®* ^ 
100®, Is 1 ®); but specially on the morally perfect 
character of God (Mt 6 ^®, Mk 10 ^®); and, above all, 
on the fact that God is Himself a Being of Love— 
this, too, not simply in a general respect, but as 
having manifested His love in gracious relations 
to ourselves. * Thou shalt love the Lord thy Gody 
etc. (Dt 6 ®). In OT it is the superabounding grace 
of God in His relations to Israel in the covenant 
(Dt 41*1® ®=^-" lli.i8.ai 199 321 -h pg 511 3128 1191 ^ 
Is 64, Hos ID'^ 14, etc.); in NT it is the love of 
God in Christ (Ro 8 ®®‘®® 12 ^, iCo 2 ®, Eph 2^’^ 
I Jn 4^®) which is the ground of obligation. It is 
evident how far we are here from the abstract 
grounds of natural theology. This love, moreover, 
IS no mere sentiment, or excitement of feeling, but 
is connected in both OT and NT with an obedient 
will and the keeping of God’s commandments 
(Dt 6, Jos 22®, Is Mt Jn I 41 ® 16®-i® etc.). 
* This is the love of God,’ St. John says emphati¬ 
cally, ‘ that we keep his commandments’ (1 Jn 6 ®). 
The scriptural love to God is thus entirely practical, 
it is also intelligent, and fed through growing 
knowledge (‘ thy mind ’; cf. Eph 3'’^- '®etc.). 
It will specially manifest itself in the intelligent 
adoption of tlie ends of God’s kingdom as our own 
(Mt 6 ®®). The love of God thus enspheres the 
being of the true child of God; it is shed abroad 
in the heart (Ro 6 ®); the soul dwells in love, t.e. 
dwells in Goa and God in it (1 Jn 4^®). But this 
feeling and enlargement of the heart in love to 
God, and experience of the love of God, cannot 
remain self-contained. It spontaneously overflows 
in love to others, and yearns with the desire to 
brin^ them within the same circle of blessing. 
Specially will it feel a peculiar delight in those 
wno are within the same sphere of love as itself. 
The love of God thus necessarily issues in love to 
our brother; and so imperative is this connexion, 
that where the latter does not exist, we are 
warranted in declaring that the former is absent 
also(lJn 4’* ®). 

Love to man has thus its spring and principle in 
love to God, and here a wider and a narrower 
sphere is recognized—the one, the entire human 
family; the other, the peculiar brotherhood in 
Christ (Gal 6 ’®, 1 P 2 '®). The grounds on which 
this duty of love is based are entirely different 
from those of philosophical ethics. The stoical 
ideal of a brotherhood of reason remained an 


unrealized dream. The ethics of Jesus laid the 
foundations of a true love to man in spiritual 
relation to God, and the destination to sonship in 
His kingdom. A brotherhood arises out of the 
Fatherhood. If we inquire more narrowly into 
the biblical development of this great duty of the 
gospel, we find the principle in which the whole is 
involved already enunciated in OT, though its 
full scope and bearing were not apparent under 
the Old Covenant. It is from Leviticus (19^®) that 
Jesus quotes the precept, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ as one of the two ‘great* 
commandments on which hang all the law and the 
prophets (Mt 22®®* Mk 12®^); even as He declares 
of His enunciation of ‘The Golden Rule’—‘for 
this is the law and the prophets.* The question 
was as to the breadth 01 the signification of the 
term ‘ neighbour ’; and while here also the correct 
principle was already involved in the doctrine of 
the oneness of the human family as made in the 
image of God (Gn 1®^), and in the truth of one 
God of the spirits of all flesh (Nu 16®®), it was alien 
to the modes of thought of antiquity, and perhaps 
was impossible to the Hebrews under the peculiar 
limitations of their national economy, to give to 
this pregnant term ‘ neighbour ’ a universal appli¬ 
cation. (How few do so even now under Christian 
teaching !) It is certain in any case that they did 
not give it this wider scope; and it was reserved for 
Jesus to correct ‘particularism’ here also, and, in 
the light of His broad, universal doctrine of GJod 
and man, to lift this duty to its proper level of 
unlimited obligation. Our ‘ neighbour,’ He teaclies 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, is every 
man ^vithout distinction of nationality (Lk lO®®*®"^); 
and the obligation of love is extended to embrace 
even enemies (Mt 6^’^), the pattern in this case 
being the example of the Father in heaven. (The 
germ is found here also in OT both in precept and 
example, Lv 19^^* ^®, 1 S 24. 26, Ps 7®). This prin- 
ciple, then, becomes in Christian morality the 
single principle in which all duty to our fellow-men 
is summed up, for it requires, comprehensively, 
that we do our neighbour no injury (Ro 13^®), but 
do him all the good we can ; it requires even that 
we overlook his wrongs to us, and strive to over¬ 
come his evil with our good (Ro 12^^ ®^); and it 
furnishes the only, but all-powerful motive, through 
which this discharge of duty can be accomplished. 
He who loves his neighbour as himself will not, «.o., 
kill him, will not steal from him, will not bear false 
witness against him, will not covet his possessions 
(Ro 13®). But this love will further change these 
negative precepts into positive ones, and lead him 
to seek his neighbour’s highest well-being in soul 
and body. In this one word, therefore,' as it is 
repeatedly said, the whole law is fulfilled (Ro 13®* 
Gal 6'®, Ja 2®). The example of Jesv^s in His 
earthly life is again the interpretation to us of the 
depth and range of this precept, alike in its 
practical beneficence, its compassion for the lost, 
its forgiveness of injuries, and its voluntary self- 
sacrifice, even unto death, for others (Ac 10®®, 
Ro 15®, He 12®*», 1 P 2^’^, 1 Jn 41 ® etc.). How 
high and wide-reaching the spiritual requirements 
of this law of love are—how love is patient and 
kind; excludes envy; is humble; not easily pro¬ 
voked; does not impute motives; mourns over 
iniquity, and rejoices in truth; endures wrong; 
believes the best; where it cannot believe, hopes; 
where it cannot even hope, suffers—is magnificently 
brought out in that incomparable hymn of love 
chanted by St. Paul in 1 Co 13. In this prin¬ 
ciple of love, as we are further taught by Christ’s 
example, and by apostolic teaching, there lies, not 
only the fulfilling of the law, but a great, nay, 
the chiefest, part of practical religion (Ja 1®^ 
2'*“^®, 1 Jn 4“‘"). And we are reminoed that it is 
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precisely these deeds of love which the King is 
represented as inquiring into at the great last day 
of account, and it is by their presence or absence 
that men’s everlasting destinies are adjudged 
(Mt 26«-"). 

Litbriturb.—OT TJuologUi of Oehler, Schultz, Dillmann; 
Sartorius, Tfie Dodriiu of Divino Love ; Wendt, Die Lehre 
Jem, vol. U.; Weias, NT Theology', Ritschl, Recht. und 
Vereohnung, vols. il. ill.; Chrietian Ethics of Marteneen (vol. i.) 
andDorner. J. Qrr. 

LOYE (BROTHERLY).— See Brotherly Love. 

LOYB, LOYELY, LOYER.-In 1 Es 4^* we find 
Move’ used in the concrete, one that is loved, 
* when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, he 
bringeth it to his love * (rg iptafiiuji ; Vulg. ainabili 
suae; Wyc. Meef ’ [=loved one]; Cov. *his love’). 
Cf. Shaks. Ventts and AdoniSf 867— 

' She bean no tidings of her love.' 

The adj. lovely has come to be used somewhat 
carelessly, and now means scarcely more than 
attractive; but in AV it always carries a distinct 
sense of its oririn. It has two meanings, however. 
1. Worthi/ of being lovedy Ezk 33“ * thou art unto 
them as a very lovely song of one that hath a 

} Peasant voiceiVi lit. as AVm ‘a song of 
oves,’ RVm *a love song’); Ca6'* ‘he is altogether 
lovely ’ (D'^oqo \^^y lit. ‘ aU of him is loveablenesses ’); 
Ph 4**‘ whatsoever things are lovely ’ {6<ra irptxr^iXg). 
Cf. Preface to AV, ‘ A man may be counted . . . 
a comely man and lovely, though he have some 
warts upon his hand ’; Tindale, ExpositionSy p. 
26, * If thou believe in Christ, that he is thy 
Saviour, that faith will lead thee in immediately, 
and show thee God with a lovely and amiable 
countenance ’; Fletcher, Wildgooee Chas6y i. 3— 

‘ Mir, Can you love a man ? 

LU. Yes, if the man be lovely. 

That is, be honest, modest.' 

Milton, PL ix. 232— 

‘ Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman than to study household good.' 

2. Loving, 2 S 1“ ‘ Saul and Jonathan were lovely 
and pleasant in their lives’ lit. ‘the loved,’ 

LXX ol T^aTij/dyoc), Cf. Chaucer, Miller's Tale, i. 
156— 

* Many a lovely look on hem he caste.' 

Shaks. Taming of Shrew, III. ii. 126— 

* I should bid good-morrow to my bride, 

And seal the title with a lovely kiss.' 

Lover has become restricted in meaning. Its 
wider application formerly may be seen in Tindale’s 
tr. of Lk 6 “ ‘ For the very synners love their 
lovers ’; 16® ‘ And when she hath founde it she 
calleth her lovers and her neighbours’; 16* ‘and yet 
gavest thou me never soo moche as a kyd to make 
mery with my lovers’; 3 Jn ‘ The lovers salute 
the. Crete the lovers by name.’ So in AV, 1 K 5^ 
* Hirain was ever a lover of David ’; Ps 38'^ ‘ My 
lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore.’ 
But if it was wider, it was also darker in meaning 
sometimes and definite enough, as in Hos 2® ‘ For 
their mother hath played tne harlot: she that 
conceived them hatn done shamefully; for she 
said, I will go after my lovers.’ Cf. Knox, Works, 
iii. 196, ‘And Jeremie lykewyse in mokage of 
thame, sayis, Lat thy loveris delyver thee; call 
upon thame, and lat tham heir thee! Thow hast 
committed fornicatioun with thame, and hea com* 
mittit huredome with stoke and stone.’ 

J. HAS-nNos. 

L0YE-FEA8T8 (dydrat, Jude and some MSS 
of 2 P 2^; doxij, Apost, Const, ii. 28; bwoSoxlt or 
dioKovla rparefu))', Julian, Frag, Epist, p. 306 [ed. 
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^anheim, 1696]; dripulidijs iarLaois, Clem. Alex. 
Feed, II. i. 12; cf. <rvv€v<axtiaOai, Jude, 2 P, ll.ee.; 
Latin, epulcs, Jude Vulg. convivinm, 2 P 2^* ib., 
but, tecnnically, agape from the 2nd cent, onwards 
[cf. Tert. Apot. 39, ‘ccena nostra ... id vocatur 
quod dilectio apud Grsecos est *; Acta Petpet. ct Fel, 
17; Aug. e, Faustum, xx. 20]; Eng. RV‘feasts of 
charity^).—These feasts sprang out of the common 
meals of the early Christian Church, in which all 
the members of the local church shared, and which 
served at once as a token of brotherhood (Ac 2^) 
and as a method of helping the poor (Ac 6*' ®; cf. 
Chrys, ad 1 Co IP^ Kal ydp dydirris IfirdSeais gv sal 
Tcplas vapafivOla Kal tcXoI/tov cr<a<t>povi<rpdts Kal <fn\o<ro- 
(plat dfpopfxb fieyl<m}s Kal raireivofppoa^yTjs dtda 
ffKaXla). They probably originated in an imitation 
of the private meal of a Jewish household, widened 
out by the Christian conception of brotherhood, 
and consciously reproducing the last Supper which 
the Lord had kept at Jerusalem; but tneir wide 
dissemination among the Gentile Christians would 
have been facilitated by the similar common meals 
which were usual in tne pagan religious brother¬ 
hoods (Hatch, BL ii. p. 31 note). The fullest 
account of a love-feast in the NT is to be found 
in 1 Co 11”*“; in subsequent writers, in Tert. 
A^l, 39. 

The feast was an afternoon meal at which rich 
and poor met together in one common building. 
Formal prayers of benediction, based upon the 
Jewish benedictions, were said over the food; the 
prayers preserved in DidaeJU, c. 9, are possibly 
specimens of those used at the Agape. The 
‘Kiss of Charity* {iplKrifia dydirris, 1 P 6^^) perhaps 
concluded the meal. After the meal, hands were 
washed, lights were lit (cf. Ac 20’), and there 
followed singing and prayer under the leadership 
of a prophet (Vid. c. 14) or some other minister. 
The Agape stood in close connexion with the 
Eucharist, which possibly preceded, it (so Chrys. 
loe, eit.)y but more probably followed it; and hence 
the phrase dydiriijv voielv seems to include the 
Eucharist in Ign. ad Smyrn, c. 8 (where see 
Lightfoot), and eOxapKrrla is applied to Christian 
meals in Clement of Alexandria {Peed, ii. 10). 

But the NT itself bears witness to the dangers 
which such a meal ran of degenerating into licence. 
St. Paul had to check this at Corinth, and perhaps 
also at Ephesus (Eph 5’®* ’®). St. Peter mentions 
the presence of immoral men degrading the feast 
into a banquet {avyevuxod/xeyoi). The heathen were 
not slow to exaggerate this, and to accuse the 
Christians of wild licence and immorality. Hence 
in the course of the 2nd cent., throughout many 
parts of the Christian Church, the Agape was 
separated from the Eucharist, the former being 
celebrated in the evening, the latter in the morn¬ 
ing. This was already the case in Bithynia at 
the time of Pliny’s letter to Trajan {Ep. 96), and 
the Agape was dropped there owing to Trajan’s 
edict against sodalitates. Justin Martyr [Apol, 
i. 67) describes the Eucharist without any refer¬ 
ence to the Agape; Tertullian {Apol. 39) describes 
the Agape without any reference to the Eucharist, 
and speaks of the Eucharist as celebrated before 
dayli^t {de Corona, c. 3). At Alexandria the 
connexion of the two, at any rate on some occasions, 
is found much later (cf. oocrates, HE v. 22), and 
the Agape took two forms there; either it retained 
the Old idea of a common meal in the church, 
and tended at Alexandria to become an elaborate 
banquet; or it took the form of a dinner for the 
poor given by a richer brother at his own house, 
and apparently it was then called tox^ rather than 
Agape (Bigg, Christian Platonists, pp. 102-106) 
By the time of St. Augustine it was little more 
than a dole for the poor (c. Fav^tum, xx. 20; cf. 
Canons of Hippolytus, xxxi-xxxv.)* The changes 
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in the observance of the Agape may be compared 
with those in the Homan ‘ sportnla.’ For the later 
history in which the meal was first bauisliod from 
the churches and then entirely disused, t he reader 
is referred to Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities. The institution has loft its^ per¬ 
manent mark in two ways uix)n the Christian 
Church; first, in all acts of charity that take the 
form of entertainment of the poor ; and, secondly, 
in certain points of ritual connected mth the 
Eucharist, such as the offertory, the washing of 
hands, the kiss of peace, and in the Oriental 
Church the distribution among the poor of bread 
which had been blessed but not consecrated. The 
Methodist ‘ Love-feasts ’ were a deliberate attempt 
on Wesley’s part to revive the apostolic practice. 

Liter ATURS.—Llghtfoot, Ignatius^ I. 62 note, 400 ff., il. 87, 
227, 812, 818, !il. 467 f.; S. Ohrysogtom on 1 Oo 11; Suicer, 
Thesaurus, s.v. ; Bi^hai^ Christian Antiquities, xv. 7; Up. 
John Wordsworth, The Uoly C<mvnvunion, pp. 44-46, 67-00; 
Uhlhom, Christian Cha/riJty in the Ancient Church', Spitta, 
Zwr QeschicMs u. Litt. des Urchristenthums, i. (Gottingen, 
1898); Zahn in Herzog s . v . *Agapen'; Brightman, 

Liturgies, Eastern and Western. \V. LOCK. 

LOYINOKINDNEBS.—We owe this beautiful 
word to Coverdale. His use of it is somewhat 
capricious, and in that resjiect he has been irnitaterl 
by all subsequent versions until we come to the 
American Revised Version. The Heb, word so 
translated (npr; i>esed) is used of God’s love to man, 
and less frequently of man’s love to man. It is 
disputed whether it also denotes man’s love to 
God. The passages relied on for the last meaning 
are Jer 2^ Hos 6^- •, together with Is 57^ men of 
piety, and 2 Ch 32®* 35*®, Neh 13*^ pious acts. The 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. favours the sense of piety to God 
in all these places. It is only when the word 
means God’s love to man that it was translated 
by Coverdale (followed by AV) Movingkindness,’ 
and that was well, for, as Driver says, that term 
is too strong to be used generally of men. But 
unfortunately it is only some of the passages with 
that meaning that have been so translated, chiefly 
In the Psalter, the other renderings in AV being 
‘mercy’ (Gn 19^® 24*^ 32i®, Ex 15« 20® 34^, Nu 14'», 
Dt 7®-”, 2 S 7'® 22®^ 1 K 8*®, 1 Ch « 17'®, 
2 Ch 5« 7®-« 20*', Ezr 3" 7*® 9®, Neh 1® 9®* 13-, 

Ps 67 6® 13® 18®® 2V 23® 267-1® 317-32'® 83®- '«• ** 
36® 44» 62® 67®-'® 59'®-'®- '7 617 5212 66 *® 69'® 77® 867-'® 
86®- '® 89'- *• '^- *■*- *® 90'* 94'® 98® 100® 101' 103®* "• 

106'-7**« 107' 108* 109*'-*® 115' US'-*-»-*-» ugu.w.m 
1307 136'* ** ®* ** ®' ®’ 7- ®- ®* '®- "* '2* 14. 15. 16. 17. 18.18. 20. 

21. 22. 28.24.98.86 1338 I4319 I458 14711^ Pj. Jg 558^ 

Jer 33", La 3***®*, Dn 9*, Mic 718 **’). ‘goodness* 
(Ex 34®, Ps 33® 62' 1078 .i».ai.si 1442 ). ‘kindness’ 
(Ps 31*', Jon 4*); ‘merciful kindness’ (Ps 117* 
1197 ®). The RV has made but few changes. It 
has preferred ‘ lovingkindness ’ to ‘ mercy ’ in 2 S 
22®', Ps 67 6 * 18®® 217 257* 10 3118 335 4420 gp 14312 ^ ^o 
‘goodness’ in Ps 33®, to ‘kindne.ss’ in Ps 31*', to 
‘merciful kindness’ in Ps 119^®, and once it goes 
the other way, chanMg ‘ lovingkindnesses ’ in Ps 
89*® into ‘mercies.’ But the Amer. Revisers have 
chosen ‘lovingkindness’ for all the passages in 
which the meaning is God’s love to man, and for 
these only. See £neir note on this word under 
‘Classes of Passages’ in the Appendix to the 
EMlish RV. 

The best statement of the meanings of I^cd in 
the OT will be found in the Oxf. Heb. Lexicon. 
Cheyne has much to say of the word, see esp. his 
Origin of tfie Psalter, p. 378 (wliore he happily 
distinguishes from npn in reference to man, 
the former being ‘ right feeling towards J” as the 
root of right action,’ the latter ‘right action as 
the flower of right feeling’); see also W. R. Smith, 
Proohet8\ pp. 160f., 408f.; Driver on Dt 7®; 
Kirlcpatrick, PsalmSt i. 220; Girdlestone, Synonyms 


(f 01?, p. lllf.; and the ait. IlASID^EANS. The 
English word is purelV biblical. 

J. Hastings. 

LOW COUNTRY.—See Siiephelah. 

LOZON {hotihv), 1 Es 5®®=Darkon, Ezr 2®®, Neh 
7®®. 

LUBIM in Dn 11*® Aleves LXX, Libyes 
Vulg.). — They are mentioned as auxiliaries and 
nciglibours of the K^ptians : 2 Ch 12® as the chief 
auxiliaries of ShisnaK, 16® with the Ethiopian 
Zerah, Nah 3® as helpers of TJiebes at the side of 
I’ut, Dn 11*® together with the Ethiopians as 
neighbours of E^pt. Most probably the Le- 
hahim of Gn 10'®, 1 Ch 1" are the same nation 
(see LjCiiABiM); the identification with tlie 
Ludim (which see), attempted by some, has 
many clifiicullics to contend against. The name 

appears in Arabic as Lfibt =the singular 

(occurring in the Talmud) ‘ Libyan ’ (on the 
Efjyptian form, see below). 

The Greeks first used Libya of the wliolo 
countiy W. of Egypt which was reckoned as a 
part of Asia; consemiently Libya was equivalent 
to Africa. Later, Libya was used only of the 
j)art between Egypt and the Roman province of 
Africa, consisting of Marmarica in the E. {Libya 
Inferior as a Roman province) and Cyrenaica (Lf6ya 
Superior, modern Barka) in tlie W. {Libya Interior 
was S. of lx)th). The Libyan Nomos {i.e. country) 
of Egypt extended from Marea to Apis (W.) and, 
along tlie frontier of Egypt, to Memphis (S.), a 
strip of borderland always visited by Libyans with 
their flocks. 

The Libyans appear on Egyptian monuments 
from the earliest period, but more frequently from 
about B.c. 1600. They are depicted (earliest 
example in Newberry, Benihasan, I. pi. 46, 47) as 
tall, well-built, of whiter complexion even than 
the Syrians and Europeans, with blue eyes, blond 
hair and beard. These pictures agree closely with 
the typo of the modem Kabyles in Algeria, in 
whom many travellers have sought descendants 
of strayed Germans, e.g. Vandals (very errone¬ 
ously, as the Egyptian pictures show). Ineir hair, 
ornamented vrith ostrich feathers, was worn tied 
in a long pig-tail hanging over the ear, while it 
was cut half-length at the back part of the head ; 
the beard was pointed. Blue tatoo-marks, vary¬ 
ing according to the tribe, ornamented the body. 
The dress consisted of a girdle and a long mantle. 
They were chiefly a pastoral people, wandering 
with tlieir leather-tents and their flocks of goats 
and sheep over their sandy country. Frequently 
they appeared at the W. frontier of Egypt as 
invatlers, especially under the 19th ■ena 20th 
dynasties, i.e. after 1350. Seti I., Ramses ll. and 
HI. record invasions warded oflT with great diffi¬ 
culty. Merenptah, the successor of Ramses li., 
defeated an army of Libyans allied with pirates 
from Asia Minor and Europe, after they had nearly 
reached Memphis, slaying almost 10,000 of them. 
They fought with arrows and long swords, the 
chiefs from chariots. Being very br^ve, they were 
employed as mercenaries by the Pharaohs, more 
and more frequently after B.C. 1100. Finally they 
became the privileged soldiers of Egypt; and their 
leaders, as Egyptian generals, grew so influential 
that several dynasties of Egyptian princes, as well 
os the great Bubastide (22) and Saitic (24, 26) 
dynasties, wliich include most of the Pharaohs 
mentioned by name in the Bible, were of Libyan 
descent. E.g. Shishak (more correctly ShosnaJ^ 
for Shoshanfc) is a name of Libyan etymology. 
In their oivn country the Libyans assumed a few 
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elements of Egyptian culture, e,g, tlie worship of 
the god Am(m)on (whose principal temple was in 
the oasis of Amon, now Siwah), circumcision, etc., 
but always remained at a low stage of civiliza¬ 
tion. Their strange and rude system of writing, 
still employed by the desert tribes S. of Algeria, 
and now called Tijinagheny was borrowed from 
Southern Arabia, it would appear, about the 
Persian period. Also the introduction of the 
camel, and several customs, possibly also elements 
of their language, point to later connexions with 
this country—a strange fact, and not yet suffi¬ 
ciently understood. Their difficult language is, 
however, witnessed to by Egyptian monuments 
from about 1400, so that only a small part of the 
people can have consisted of immigrating Eastern¬ 
ers. Under Greek (in Gyrene) and Carthaginian 
influence, and still more under Homan dominion, 
the Libyans were only superficially civilized in 
the cities; a large part of them, especially in the 
interior, always remained barbarous shepherds. 
They extended from Egypt to Timbuctoo and the 
Senegal river until the invasion of the Arabs ; the 
subsequent adoption of Arab religion made a great 
part of them ^vo up their language and nation¬ 
ality. Their language (the Tamasheg), which 
recently has been studied very zealously (in Eng¬ 
land especially by the late Prof. Newman), is 
at present much mixed with Arabic. Gram¬ 
matically, however, it shows the purest Hamitic 
type. It is not so closely related to ancient 
Egyptian as we should expect, and betrays more 
alnnity with the Hamitic languages on the coast 
of the Red Sea. The national name of this great 
race (at present pronounced Imushagh, Imuhag, 
etc.) is of obscure etymology. The Egyptians 
called them ThemJu^u (plural, perhaps the same 
word), later Phaiat^ and the easternmost part 
Thchnu (or Thclinyu^ plural) and distinguished 
various tribes. Of the.se the Mashauasha (Md^ucs 
of Herodotus?) and Loh (written Jia-bu, plur. 
Ea -hu-y) were most prominent in the wars of 
Dyn. 19 and 20 (minor tribes Kahak, Qaiqasha, 
Shaitop, etc.), and wo can observe how the name 
Loh gradually became general, as wo find it 
among the (Greeks and ml Semites. It is prob¬ 
able tliat in Gn 10 it already includes the whole 
of the white Africans "W. of Egypt, although 
the Egyptians (and through these the Hebrews) 
hardly knew any tribes W. of Gyrene ; the dominion 
of the conquering Pharaohs did not extend even 
so far. W. Max MUller. 

LUCAS, PhDem ^ (AV only) for Luke (wh. see). 

LUCIFER (W’O ‘shining one,’ i.e. the morning 
star, as explained by the following words 
‘son of dawn,’ Is 14**).—The word is applied by 
the writer of the prophecy to the king of Babylon, 
partly in reference to the astrology for which 
CJhaldsea was famous in ancient times, partly to 
the prevailing belief in the deification of heroes. 
The king oi Babylon had complacently looked 
forward to the time when ho would ascend into 
heaven and exalt his throne above the stars of 
God. But in reality his dead body would be 
treated with the utmost contempt, ‘a carcase 
trodden under foot’; while his soul would descend 
into Sheol, and there receive but an empty honour 
from the shades, astounded that the great and 
mighty king could become like one of themselves. 

From a supposed reference to this passage in our 
Lord’s words,. ‘ I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven ’ (Lk 10^®), in connexion with fiev 
the lan^age of 9' being in part probably derived 
rom this passage), Lucifer came in the Middle 
Ages to be a common appellation of Satan. The 
•tar of Rev 9^*^^ is a fallen angel who has given to 


him the key of the abyss, from which he sets loose 
upon the earth horribly formed locusts with 
scorpions’ tails, who have, however, power to hurt 
only such men as have not the seal of God on their 
foreheads. But this angel is not actually identi¬ 
fied with Satan W the writer of the Apocalypse. 
The imagery in Is was no doubt suggested by a 
meteor, and possibly it was so in Rev also. 

F. H. Woods. 

LUCIUS (AejJ/cios) is described in 1 Mac 16^**^- as 
the ‘consul of the Romans’ [HwaTos *Pw/4alwi'), who, 
in consequence of the embassy sent to Romo by 
the high-priest Simon, wrote to Ptolemy Vll. 
Euergetes, king of Egypt, to inform him that the 
Jews were under the protection of Rome. He 
sent copies of the same decree to other Eastern 
sovereigns, and to several small independent states. 
The title of this decree of the Senate is clearly 
imperfect, and it is not certain who is intended by 
this consul, whose preenomen is alone given. His 
date is approximately determined by the fact that 
Numenius and his fellow-ambassadors returned to 
Palestine in B.C. 139-138 (1 Mac 16i®-“). Three 
possible identifications may be mentioned. 

1. Lucius Gsccilius Metellus Galvus was consul 
in B.C. 142. This, however, seems too early, 
though the historian places the de^atch of the 
embassy to Rome before the decree of the Jews in 
favour of Simon, made on the 18th Elul, B.c. 141 
(1 Mac 14*4-“). 

2. Josephus mentions a decree of the Senate, 

passed under similar circumstances, and couched 
in similar terms, which he assigns to the 9th year 
of Hyreanus ll. {Ant, XIV. viii. 6). Most modems, 
however, except Mommsen, consider that Josephus 
is in error with regard to the date, and identify 
this senatuS’ConsuUum with that passed in the 
time of Simon. In Josephus the prmtor Lucius 
Valerius is named as presiding in the Senate; it is 
possible that he is the ‘ consul Lucius’ of 1 Mac 15^* 
(cf. Schilrer, i. 266 ff.). 

3. Most probably the reference is to L. Gal- 

puraius Piso, who was consul B.c. 139. His 
prronomen is often given as Gneius, but Lucius 
18 the best authenticated reading in Valerius 
Maximus i. 3. 2 (see Westcott in Smithes DB 
‘Lucius’; Schurer, l,c.). H, A. White. 

LUCIUS {Ao^kios), —1, Of Gyrene (6 Kvfyrivaios), In 
Ac 13^ we are told that certain prophets and 
teachers were at Antioch, and amongst them is 
mentioned Lucius of Gyrene. He comes third in 
the list, and is supposed to have been one of the 
prophets. Nothing further is knoum about him. 
The suggestion that he was the same &a St. Luke 
(AouKas) has nothing in its favour. Such evidence 
as there is points the other way. For the difference 
between the descriptions of scenes at Antioch and 
those at places which the author of Acts must have 
visited is striking, and makes it clear that the 
writer had no intimate knowledge of the place, and 
doubtful if he had ever been there. It is probable, 
however, that it was this mistaken identification 
which first caused the tradition that St. Luke was 
an Antiochene by birth, which appears in Eus. HE 
iii. 4, and in many subsequent writers, and which 
is also without foundation. 

2. In Ro 16*^ a certain Lucius Is introduced as 
sending greetings with Timothy and others. 
Whether he was the same person as Lucius of 
Gyrene we have no means of judgii^. 

A. C. Headlam. 

LUCRE (from Lat. lucrum through Fr. lucres 
gain) had not always the bad sense ^lich belongs 
to it in AV and in modern use. Erasmus, On tne 
Crtdc (1633), fol. 70, says ‘ God is very greatlye to 
be thanked, whose goodness hath toumed the 
malyce and wickednes of other men unto his 
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scrvauntes, into the lucre and encreace of godly- 
nesse.* In 1 S 8* which means ;?ain obtained 
by violent or dishonest means, is rendered ‘lucre,* 
‘ And his sons walked not in his ways, hut turned 
wide after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment* (LXX 6vL(ruj rrjs awreXeLas, 

Vulg. declinaverunt post avariciam, Wye. 

* boweden aside after averyce,’ Cov. ‘ enclyned 
untocovetousnes,* Gen. * turned aside after lucre’). 
The word is not again used in OT, but occurs five 
times in NT, always qualified by the adj. ‘ filthy.* 
In 1 Ti 3*- *, Tit P the adj. ala-xpoKcpSi/ii is ti^ 

* geedy of filthy lucre ’ (RV after edd. omits from 
I Ti 3®); in 1 P 6^ the adv. al<rxpoKep5u>s is translated 
‘ for filthy lucre*; and in Tit the phrase al<rxpoO 
Khodovs x^P^^ i® rendered ‘for filthy lucre’s sake.* 
All these expressions we owe to Tindale. Except 
in language coloured by biblical recollection the 
word IS no longer used. Bacon (Essays^ ‘ Of 
Superstition,* Gold. Treas. ed. p. 69) shows the 
ordinary use in his day: ‘ The Strategems of 
Prelates for their owne Ambition and Lucre.* 
Shaks. uses the word twice (/ Henry VI. V. iv. 
141, Cymh. IV. ii. 324), both in the same sense. 

J. Hastings. 

LUD, LUDIM plur. Aoi55, Aovdielfi^ 

Lndf Ludim). —In Gn 10®* Lud appears as fourth 
‘ son * of Shorn, in Gn 10^^ we are told that Mizraim 

* begat * Ludim. Here two very different races are 
indicated, a Semitic Lud and an Egyptian Ludim. 
Both names are, however, used by the prophets in 
such a way as to prevent any distinction oetween 
the words Lud ana Ludim. In 1 Ch P’ and P' the 
statements of Genesis are simply repeated. In 
ts 66*® Lud is named with Tarshish, Pul (which is 
generally considered to bo an error for Put, i.e. 
Phut), as among the far-off nations. In Jer 46® the 
Ludim are mentioned with Cush and Phut as 
auxiliaries of Egypt. In Ezk 27^® T^ud appears 
with Persia and Phut as soldiers of Tyre; and in 
30® Lud occurs with Cush, Phut, and others as 
allies of Egypt. 

The many difficulties that arise from these 
references are duo to two causes—the difficulty of 
recognizing the people referred to, and doubts as 
to tlie integrity of the text. Since the time of 
Josephus {Ant. i. vi. 4) a prevailing opinion has 
been that the Semitic Lud denotes the Lydians of 
Asia Minor ; and would then correspond with their 
mythical ancestor Lydus, mentioned by Herodotus, 
1. 7. Herodotus (/.c.) also describes their first king 
Agron as a descendant of Ninus and Belos, which 
may be taken to imply an Assyrian (or Babylonian ?) 
origin. To support this opinion, the many affinities 
of Lydian wor.ship with Syrian, and the marked 
similarity of their art to Assyrian types, have been 
pressed. Against the Semitic origin of the Lydians 
IS the evidence of the remains of their language 
embodied in place names and preserved in native 
personal names. It is not too much to say that in 
the earliest times of which we have evidence Lydia 
was not Semitic, but peopled by a race that every¬ 
where preceded the Greeks and spread wide into 
Europe. Lydia admitted several successive over- 

a strata of population, Greeks and Persians, 
mention Kimmerians and Scythians. These 
were not Semitic. Jt is difficult to see in what 
sense the classical Lydia was ever Semitic. That 
Josephus meant that country seems certain, not 
only from his own words, but from the fact that 
Lyaia was known by name to the Jews (1 Mac 8®). 
To the author of Gn 10®* Lud may not, however, 
have meant Lydia at all, but some more southerly 
folk. The direction of the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the sons of Shem runs from S.E. to N. W., 
then apparently W. and no farther S. than Aram. 
Stress cannot be laid on this till we are sure which 
way Arphaxad lay from Asshur. But as the genius 


of Winckler has compelled us to admit the Syrian 
land of Musri in passages where Egypt had always 
been seen before (see Expos. Thnes^ vii. p. 405 f.), 
and as even Cush may be the land Kusu in the 
same horse-producing Cilician direction, so it may 
be that cuneiform evidence will yet locate a Lud 
in some North Syrian land. To the early Greeks 
Lydia was unknown by that name, they called it 
mcKonia ; its later name does not appear till the 
7th cent. B.c. What if the founder of the Lydian 
name were, after all, a Semitic Lydus bringing with 
him Assyrian culture? He need not have made 
Lydia Semitic, but he might have left a Semitic 
Lud behind him. When Gyges, king of Lydia 
(about B.c. 660), sent an embassy to Assurbanipal, 
king of Assyria, to seek alliance against the 
Kimmerians, it is stated that the Lydian tongue 
was not understood by the king’s interpreters, and 
that only with difficulty was an interpreter found 
(G. Smith’s Assurbanipaly p. 79). This seems 
decisive against Lydian being then a Semitic 
tongue. We are further told that the name 
Lu-ud‘di had not been known before in Assyria 
{KIB ii. p. 172). Whether this means that no 
intercourse had ever taken place between the 
countries is open to question ; perhaps it only 
means that the name was fresh. Tlie mere absence 
of any Assyrian mention of a Semitic Lud may be 
pressed too far. 

On the other hand, the tlieory of a widespread 
Semitic nation, Lud, including (according to 
Knobel) Amalek, the Amorites, the Philistines, 
the Egyptian Ludim, and the Lydians of Asia 
Minor, seems out of the question. 

If it is difficult as yet to locate a Semitic Lud, 
the Egyptian Ludim are quite as difficult to locate. 
No sa&siactory identification from native Egyptian 
sources has yet been given. The Butu or ItetUf 
suggested by some, appear not to be a nation at all; 
the word even is now read Hornet (see Dillm. on 
Gn 10*®). It has been suggested to read Lybians,^ 
which is simply cutting the knot. Movers would 
identify with the great Berber tribe of the Lewftta, 
inhabiting the shores of the Syrtes; but these 
people do not appear in history till the 6th cent. A.D. 

According to the direction of the geographical 
distribution of Mizraim’s offspring, perhaps wo 
should find them W. of Phut, ancl so somewhere 
S. or even W. of the Syrtes. This can hardly be 
separated from the localization of Phut near Egypt. 

When we turn to the prophetical passages, Ave 
find some marked characteristics. The Ludim are 
warriors and bowmen. Nowhere in antiquity do 
Ave find the Lydians famous as warriors or doav- 
mcn. This, hoAvever, is not of much Aveight against 
the fact that the Carians and louians were mer¬ 
cenaries of Egypt from the time of Psammetichus I. 
(B.c. 663-610). The biblical Ludim may cover 
these. Winckler has pointed out that in an inscrip¬ 
tion of the 37th year of Nebuchadnezzar, a frag¬ 
mentary account of his wars with Amasis, king of 
Egypt, we have mention of the people Pu^Iaman. 
As laman (lonians) is the regular Assyrian term 
for Greeks, Ave are forced to conclude that Put, the 
biblical Phut, was, if not exactly Greek in race and 
language, at least indistinguishable from them for 
clitic^ purposes in Egypt. The prophets may 
ave had better knowledge of the racial affinities 
of these Egyptian mercenaries, and kept the term 
Flmt for one, Ludim for another. 

The versions, whether influenced by Josephus 
and Herodotus or independently preserving a 
historical tradition^ frequently render Ltidim by 
Lydians. The vanous commentators on the books 
of the OT resort to all kinds of devices to bring 
the text into accord witli the facts known to them. 

* For instance, by Stade (Jaton, 6 f.), who proposes to read 
in On lOM and Jer 46® (Libyans) for D'ln. 
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Many of these difficulties will doubtless disappear 
with greater knowledge of the ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt and Syria. They cannot be discussed 
here. See also art. Lydia. 

Lithraturb.— Dillinann and Holzinger on Oenesii : Oheyne 
on Isaiah ; Kretschmer, Einleitung in die QeschiehU der 
Oriechischen Sprache, p. 284 f. (for Lydian race, Buresch, Aus 
Lydien^ must also be taken into account); Winoklor. Alioriental- 
ische Farschungen. series I. p. 613; Frd. Delitzscn, Parodies^ 
267, 310; Schrader, KAT^ 114 [COT il. 98flf.l; Movers, 
Phdnizier, ii. 1, 377 fif.; Ebers, JEgypten u. die Biicher Mos^s, 

C.H.W. Johns. 

LUHITH (n'mVci njpyp Is 15®, n’inVn rt^np Jer 48® 
[Kethtbh]; LXX in la AovelO, in Jer B A 

*A\ad)0 ).— A place which practically is only once 
mentioned in OT. It occurs, as ‘the ascent 
of* or ‘to Luhith,* in Is 16® and in the corre¬ 
sponding section of Jer (48 [LXX 31]®). The 
refugees from ruined Moab are there represented 
as ilccing to Zoar, by the ascent of L. and in the 
way of Horonaim, names which may be selected as 
local asylum sanctuaries where fugitives would be 
secure, or as merely different roads for escape out 
of tlie wasted country. The ‘ascent* may then 
mean either the hill on which the sanctuary stood 
(cf. D'n’jo nipyp —mount of olives, 2S 15®®). or the 
pass which led to safety (cf. n2j;^Q=the 

scorpion ascent, Nu .34“*). 

The derivation of the name must at present 
remain uncertain. Gesenius (Thes.) translates it 
‘ made of boards, i.e. probably having houses made 
of boards *; but this derivation ignores the fact 
that Luhith must be a more or less exact trans¬ 
literation into Heb. of an originally Moabite word. 
In that connexion the variation between Is and 
Jer {Kethtbh) is noteworthy. 

Eusebius still knew a village which bore the 
name. The Onomasticon {s.v. Luith, Aovld) states 
‘there is to-day a village between Areopolis {i,e, 
Rabbath-moab) and Zoar which is named Luitha.* 
See, further, Rabbah and Zoar. 

A C. "Welch. 

LUKE, THE EYANGELIST.^Th'e ^me Aoulcai 
does not seem to occur before the time of the NT 
(Zahn, Einl. ii. 336). As a Greek name, it is 
found without any variation in spelling, unless 
AovKovds (Eus. HE iv. 2) is to be regarded as such. 
It is, no doubt, a contracted form of Lucanus, a 
Latin name which occurs frequently in inscriptions 
(Lightfoot on Col 4^^), and is found in one Vulgate 
MS at the head of St. Luke*8 Gospel (as well as in 
b f i), the other MSS quoted by Wordsworth and 
White giving only a Latinized form of the Greek 
name, ‘ secundum Lucan or Lucam,"* The identifi¬ 
cation of the Tuxme with AoiJ/ctos or Aoiimos (Ac 13^ 
Ro 16^^) is not philologically impossible, but is un¬ 
likely. As to the persony see Lucius and below. 

A person of this name is mentioned three times 
in the NT, viz. Col 2 Ti PhUem®^. From 
these passages we infer that he was with St. Paul 
at Rome wlien these Epistles were written, and 
was alone with him at uie date of the latest. In 
the first passage ho is spoken of as A iarpbs b 
dyaTrrjrbty* and as he sends a greeting to the 
Colossians, he must have been known to that 
Church. He is, in this passage, distinguished 
from ol 6uT€i 4k irepiTofi^s (Col 4“), and so was a 
Gentile by birth. This makes the identification 
with Ao^kios of Ro 16®^ (see Grig. ad. loc.) impos¬ 
sible,—for the latter was a kinsman of St. Paul,— 
and disproves the view of Tiele and others that St. 
Luke wa.s a Jew. Jerome {Qucest. in Gen.) refers 
to a tradition that he was a proselyte (and as such 
ignorant of Hebrew), but it is more probable that 
he became a Christian without becoming a Jew, 
and the Western reading of Ac 11*^ (l3) would 
require that his conversion to Christianity took 
' * See next art. under * Style.' 
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place before St. Paul met him (but cf. Tert. c. Marc, 
IV. 2). In the other passage, Philem St. Luke 
sends meeting to Philemon, and is spoken of as one 
of St. Paul*s avye^ol. We know then that he was 
with St. Paul in both his imprisonments at Rome, 
but, from our finding no mention of him in Pli, 
Lightfoot {Phil, p. 35) argues that he was not 
there continuously. If we may assume (see Acts 
for the arguments to justify this assumption) that 
St. Luke was the writer of the Acts, and refers to 
himself in the ‘ we-sections,* then we may note the 
connexion with Antioch in Syria,* implied by the 
Western reading of Ac 11®®, mentioned by Eus. 
{HE iii. 4) and others, but perhaps based on a 
supposed identification with Lucius of Ac 13^ 
(Wetstein, Bengel). More certain is the inference 
that he joined St. Paul at Troas (Ac 16^®) about the 
year 60 a.d. (see Chronology of NT, vol. i. 
p. 422), and was with him until his arrival at 
Rome about A.D. 69, except during the period 
which elapsed between St. Paul’s departure from 
Philippi on the Second Missionary J^oumey (17^), 
and his arrival again there on the Third (Ac 20^). 
If we may anticipate hero the proofs (given in 
next art.) that St. Luke was the writer of the 
third Gospel, then, from the preface to that book, 
we may add that he did not belong to those who 
could claim to be ol aV’ aMirrai. The refer¬ 
ences to St. Luke in NT may be completed by a 
mention of the tradition, first found in Grig. 
{Horn. i. in Luc.)y that he is the ‘brother whose 
praise is in the Churches * (2 Co 8^®), sent by St. 
Paul with Titus to carry the letter. He is also 
mentioned in the subscription to that Epistle as 
one of the bearers, t 

When we pass outside the NT we find a number 
of assertions made about him, some of which are 
contratlicted by the statements already noticed in 
the NT. Thus the late tradition that lie was one 
of the Seventy (Epiphanius), or the unnamed com¬ 
panion of Cleophas, mentioned in Lk 24^®®^* (The- 
ophyl,; Gr. Menol. etc.), are both untenable in 
face of Lk 1*. The tradition that he was a painter 
is also late, though not so late as it used to be 
thought.t What its origin was we cannot say. 
It is first mentioned by Theodore the Reader, 
whose date may be assigned to the 6th century. 
Zahn suggests {Einl. ii. 337) that the tradition 
may be due to a misinterpretation placed on the 
word KaOicrropeiv in Theodore’s statement as to 
r^v eUbva rrjs OeorbKOVy ijv 6 tt7r6<rroXos Aovkus KaOi- 
arbprjcrev. A much earlier authority—the Prcefatio 
Lucccy given in Wordsworth’s Vulgate, p. 269, and 
ascribed by Harnack {ChronologiCy p. 653) to the 
3rd cent, at latest—gives us many additional facts 
about St. Luke : ‘ Luke, by nation a Syrian of 
Antioch, a disciple of the apostles, and afterwards 
a follower of St. Paul, served his Master blame¬ 
lessly till his confession. For having neither wife 
nor children he died in Bithynia at the age of 
seventy-four, filled with the Holy Ghost.’ To 
Eusebius {HE iii. 4) wo are indebted for some tacts, 
and he has been followed by Jerome {de Vir. 
Jllustr. 7). Probably, though not certainly, Euse¬ 
bius* words —rb pbv yivo% wv rG)v dir ^Apriox^lai — 
imply that St. Luke came himself from Antioch,§ 
though some scholars regard this belief as resting 
on nothing more substantial than the identification 
of St. Luke with Aot/Kiosof Ac 13^ mentioned above. 
His special sphere of work is said to have been 

* Not Antiooh in Piaidia, as Rendall argues on the ground of 
the in Ac 14'<^. 

t For the various forms of the tradition connecting him with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, see Hkbrrws in vol. ii. p. 338*. 

J Plummer, Cammentaryon St. Lnke, pp. xxi, xxii. 

I ^msay (St. Vaxd the Trav. 200 ft., 389 f.) re^rards St. Luke 
08 a Macedonion, who * belonged to a family that had a con¬ 
nexion with Antioch,* and thinks Eusebius'phrase was intended 
to preclude the belief that St. Luke himself belonged to Antioch 
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Achaia, but [Const, Apost, vii. 46) another tradi¬ 
tion connects him with Alexandria, where he is 
said to have consecrated the second bishop. In 
Achaia or in Bithynia [Eom. Martyr,, etc.) he 
died. As to the mode of his death tnere are two 
traditions, one of which [Menol, Basil.) says that 
he died a peaceful death, the other (Greg. Naz., 
ap. Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxv. 689) that he was mar¬ 
tyred under Domitian. His bones are said to have 
been carried from Achaia to Constantinople, and 
buried there in the twentieth year of Constantins. 


Litshatceb.—I n addition to the patristic references given 
above, see Zahn, JSifUeitu'M in das NT ii. 833 ff.; Plummer, 
Conimsntarp an St. Luks; Nilles, Calend. Utr. ISccles. ; Baring 
Gould, Lives of the Saints ; Acta Sanctorum. 

Ll. J. M. Bebb. 

LUKE, GOSPEL 0F.~ . 

1. Authorship and Oanonidty. 

2. Date and Place of Writing. 

8. Transmission of the Text. 

4 . Sources used. 

6. St. Luke and St. Paul. 

6. St. Luke and Josephus. 

7. St. Luke and Marcion. 

8. St. Luke's Style. 

9. St. Luke's Preface. 

10. Purpose and Arrangement of the GoflpeL 

11. General Characteristics of the Gospel. 

1. Authorship and Canonioity.— («) Author¬ 
ship.-—The proof that St. Luke was the writer of 
the Third Gospel depends partly on internal, partly 
on external, evidence. 

The internal evidence consists in the connexion 
between the Gospel and the Acts which is seen in 
tlie style, and also in the common dedication of 
the two books to Theophilus. and the reference in 
Ac P to a ‘ former treatise,^ which was no doubt 
the Gospel. It is here assumed (see Acts for the 
arguments to support this view) that St. Luke was 
the writer of the Acts, and on this assumption it 
is impossible not to acc^t the Lucan authorship 
of the third Gospel. Tne argument from style 
(see below) is quite conclusive. Acain, there are 
many points of connexion between tne Gospel and 
Acts other than those of style, as, for instance, the 
reference to the Holy Spirit as * the promise of the 
Father ’ (Ac 1* ; cf. Lk 24"), the idea of apostolic 
‘ witness* (Lk 24", h.epa8sim)i the common expla¬ 
nation of Simon as 6 in Lk 6'* and Ac 

but not in the other lists. 

The external evidence • is to be found in the 
references which mention St. Luke by name as the 
writer of one of the four Gospels. It is well known 
tliat the earliest allusions to the Gospels do not 
give the names of the writers, but so soon as this 
mode of reference begins we find St. Luke’s name 
connected with one of the Gospels. The earliest 
of these is in the Muratorian Fragment, which 
opens with the words tertio evar^eliilibrum secun¬ 
dum Lucan Lucas , , , conscripsit. Irenaeus re¬ 
peatedly refers to St. Luke by name, the strongest 
passage being perhaps ITasr, III. xiv. 8, where he 
mentions multa quee inveniri possunt a solo Luca 
dicta essCf quihus et Marcion et Valentinus utuntur^ 
and earlier in the same section a rejection of St. 
Luke is spoken of as tantamount to a rejection of 
* the Gospel of which he claims to be a disciple.* 
In very many other passages Irenceus definitely 
quotes St. Luke [e.g. 3' 3“ etc.), and nowhere 
is liis authorsliip called in question. Another 
passage which gives unquestionable support to St. 
Luke IS authorship is to bo found in TerL e. Marc. 
iv. 2—cf. ih. iv. 6, id evangelium quod Lticce 
refertur penes nos. So Clem. Alex. [Strom, i. 21) 
quotes the Gospel often as by St. Luke. 

It is unnecessary to multiply the evidence of 


•The title cannot be taken to prove much, 

though the forms cata Lucam, etc., in MSS of the old Latin, in 
Cyprian, and elsewhere, show that the Greek MSS on which they 
were based had the titles in 2nd or 8rd cent (Zahn, Einl. ii. 178). 
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later authorities, for the passages Quoted show 
that writers of a comparatively early date and 
coming from all parts of the Christian Church 
unhesitatingly ascribe the authorship of one of the 
Gospels to St. Luke. ‘ It is manifest that in all 
parts of the Christian world the third Gospel . . . 
was universally believed to be the work of ^ St. 
Luke. No one speaks doubtfully on this point* 
(Plummer, St. Lu/cct p. 16). 

[d) Canonicity.—Though the references which 
connect Luke by name with the Gospel are, from 
the nature of the case, comparatively late, those 
which prove its use as an authoritative writing carry 
us bacK very much further. We find, it is true, 
no certain trace of its use in the Apostolic Fathers. 

‘ We must be content to leave it doubtful whether 
Clement of Rome knew our Gospel according to 
Luke, and the same must be said of Polycarp and 
of Ignatius * (Plummer, l.c. p. xxv); but when we 
come on to Justin Martyr and to Tatian, the 
evidence of a use of this Gospel is abundant and 
unquestionable. Justin refers to a number of 
details which are found only in this Gospel: thus 
he mentions particulars given only in Lk 1.2, such 
as the message of Gabriel (1”) and the journey to 
Bethlehem in consequence of the enrolment; he 
also alludes to other incidents from later chapters, 
such as our Lord’s being sent to Herod (23^), or the 
last word from the Cross (23"), or the explanation 
of the Scriptures to the disciples on the way to 
Emmaus [24^). The use of St. Luke’s Gospel by 
Tatian, who was a scholar of Justin, is equally 
clear from the Biatessaron, the second section of 
which (as given by Hemphill) contains Lk 1®’®®. 

These writers sufficiently prove the use of the 
Gospel within the Church, but perhaps more 
striking testimony is to be found in the fact of its 
use by those outside the Church. Thus it formed 
the basis of the narrative which Marcion drew up 
(see below), it was used by the Valentinians in 
their system of chronology (Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essaysf p. 67), and was the subject of a commentary 
by Heracleon (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 9). 

It was then, from the first, fully recognized and 
used in the Church, and is omitted in no lists of 
the canonical books. 

Ite position in the New Testament Canon among 
the Crospels varies. It must be remembered that 
the order in which the books succeed each other 
would not tend to be fixed until the Codex began 
to take the place of the Roll, that is, in the be^- 
ning of the 3rd century. Origen [ap. Eus. HE 
vi. 26) mentions as traditional that order with 
which we are familiar, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, and this order is found in most of our 
authorities, beginning with the Muratori Canon. 
After this the order most frequently found is the 
so-called Western order, Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark. The object of this — which is met with 
in I), many MSS of the Old Latin, the Gothic 
version, ana elsewhere—was, no doubt, to bring 
together the two apostles and place them first, and 
afterwards the ‘apostolic men.* The Curetonian 
Syriac puts St. Luke’s Gospel last, k and X (a 
Munich MS of the 9th cent.) have the order John, 
Luke, Mark, Matthew, while in two cursives the 
order is John, Luke, Matthew. The order in 
which the Gospels come in the MSS may have 
been affected, moreover, by their supposed chrono¬ 
logical order, or by the symbols assigned to them. 
Vie may perhaps notice nere Blass’s view [PhUol. 
of the Gow. p. 77) that there is evidence in the 
spelling adopts by I) of ‘ a time when there was a 
closer connexion between Luke’s first and second 
parts than between Luke’s Gospel and the other 
Gospels.’ 

2. Date and Place of Writing.—( a) Date.— 
Various dates have been assigned to Hie Gospel, 
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ranging from A.D, 66-60 (Blass, PhiloL of GospelSf 
pp. 53, 54) to some date after A.D. 130. The main 
argument in favour of the latest date, which was 
that accepted by Baur, Zeller, and others, was 
the supposed dependence of the Gospel on that 
of Maroion; but this argument has been proved 
to be valueless by the almost universal agreement 
of critics that Marcion is really dejpendent on St. 
Luke. A comparatively late date for the Gospel 
has also been urged on the ^ound of a similar 
dependence on Josephus. This, if proved, would 
make the date about a.d. 100; but here, again, 
the hypothesis must be regarded as unproven. 
Nor can any definite and certain conclusion be 
reached by comparing St. Luke’s Gospel with those 
of St. Matthew and St. Mark, for the dates of 
these two books are uncertain. It is true we 
have a tradition which Clement of Alexandria 
received from ol dviKadev irpecrpijrepoi (Eus. HE vi. 
14) that the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke 
— tA vepiixovra rds yevedXoylas — were the first 
written. The statement of Irenaeus (iii. 1. 1) need 
not be taken as giving the chronological order of 
the Gospels (as Zahn, Einl. ii. 181), lor the iTreira, 
on which Zahn lays stress to prove this, only 
implies that St. John’s Gospel was written later 
than the other three, and tjiough dates are by 
him assigned to St. Matthew and St. Mark, none 
is given for St. Luke. External evidence of any 
val^ the rel ative dal es d the tlireel >^ndplc 
Gbspi^ 1 3 Therdo re not fo rt licommg; nor ooes a 
comparison oT tTiem show very clear results, as 
will he seen below. 

The first definite piece of evidence to be con¬ 
sidered is that afforded by Ac 1^ where reference 
is made to a irpurros X^yos, which, on the assumption 
that the Acts and the (Jospel were both St. Luke’s 
writings, is the Gospel, the date of which we are 
discussing. The Gospel is therefore prior to the 
Acts, but the date of the latter booK cannot be 
regarded as fixed; and the question is further 
complicated, if we attach any weight to Blass’s 
view that there were two separate editions of the 
Gospel and the Acts. In any case the date of 
the Gospel must depend on that of the Acts, and 
from a careful comparison of the style of these 
two books Sir John Hawkins {Horce SynopticcCf pp. 
143-146) draws the conclusion that * a considerable 
time must have elapsed between the writing of 
the two books,’ and that there is ‘some internal 
evidence in favour of placing the Gospel at a con¬ 
siderably earlier date than Acts.’ 

Another class of arguments is concerned with 
data atibrded by the Gospel itself. (1) liamsay {St, 
Paul the Traveller^ p. 387) argues that St. Luke’s 
dating of Tiberius’ reign in 3‘ requires us to 
reckon it from the time when he Avas associated 
by Augustus in the empire. Such a method of 
reckoning, he implies, is so unusual, that ‘there 
can be hardly any other reason ’ for it ‘ than that 
the calculation was made under an emperor whoso 
years were reckoned from his association as col¬ 
league.’ This was the case with Titus, who began 
to reign in association with his father in A.D. 71, 
and therefore Ramsay dates the writing of St. 
Luke’s Gospel about that time, the ‘finishing 
touches ’ being given while Titus was reigning as 
sole empetor, A.D. 79-81. This argument, as the 
writer ^oavs, ‘taken by itself would be insuffi¬ 
cient.* 

(2) The preface to the Gospel (1'*^) states that 
there had been ‘many’ previous attempts to draw 
up a narrative of our Lord’s life, and tnis requires 
us to assume the lapse of some time after our 
Lord’s death. The length of the interval Avill 
depend on whether St. Luke’s words are taken 
to imply written narratives. ‘The process de¬ 
scribed in the preface implies a longer period than 


would fall Avithin the year A.D. 63: it is probable 
that the common basis of our three Synoptic 
Gospels Avas not committed to writing so early* 
(Sanday, InspiratioUf p. 278). 

(3) It is argued that Ave find in 8t. Luke’s Gospel 
language so definite and precise in regard to the 
circumstances of the destruction of Jerusalem, as 
to suggest to us to date the writing of tlie Gospel 
after that event. The three chief passages ad¬ 
duced are 19^-^ The first of these 

passages occurs in the account of our Lord’s 
triumphal entry, on His first coming in sight of 
the city of Jerusalem. The words are i^^ovaip 

hfi^pai M Kal irapepL^aXovaiP ol ix^pol crou 
<rot Kal nepLKVKXdjffovaLp <re, Kal <rvpi^ov<rlp <re vdprodep 
Kal idacpiovfflp <re Kal rd riKPa <tov ip aol, dp$* Cjp otfK 
iypm t6p Kaipbu rtjs iTTKTKOirijt aov. Here the con¬ 
cluding words imply that the whole passage is a 
comment on the verse which precedes, and which 
contains a statement of our Lord’s grief over 
Jerusalem for her failure to forecast the conse¬ 
quences of her conduct. The whole incident is 
recorded by St. Luke only, which is a sufficient 
explanation as to Avhy the words in question 
should not bo found in Mt or Mk, and they form 
an integral part of the incident. Nor is there 
anything suspiciously definite in the words, for 
if our Lord could foretell (Mt 24^ Mk IS-*, Lk 21®) 
such a destruction of Jerusalem that ‘not one 
stone should bo left on another,’ there is nothing 
so precise in the words quoted above—Avhich refer 
to the process by which that destruction was to 
bo effected—as to require that St. Luke has in¬ 
serted these words—and not only these words, but 
the Avhole incident of Avhich they form a part— 
after the event. In the next passage, 21^, the 
reference made by St. Matthew and St. Mark to 
Dn 9“^ has been dropped, and, instead of the words 
brap tb’qre t 6 ^diXvypLa riji ipyj/Aibaeuf^', /c.t.X., we 
find the phrase brap tbrpre KVKXovfiiprjp brrb errparo- 
xidup ’lepoucraXi^/u, K.r.X. The fact of our having 
here a substitution for Avords found in St, Matthew 
and St. Mark, and not, as in the last case, an 
addition^ is at first sight more suspicious. But 
one very reasonable view is that St. Luke is giving 
here an explanation of the words quoted from 
Daniel, the exact meaning of which is uncertain 
even noAV, while they Avould probably have been 
'uite unintelligible to St. Luke’s Gentile readers, 
lome support is to be found for this view in St. 
Luke’s use of the word ^p7)gwcrts at the end of the 
verse, which may be an allusion to the words rh 
^5i\vyp.o> rijs ipTjfjubaeus. Another equally possible 
explanation of St. Luke’s divergence from St. 
Matthew and St. Mark here is that he is drawing 
from a different source from that used by the 
other two Gospels, and this is borne out by 
numerous other passages in this chapter, where 
St. Luke’s independence is clear. The suggestion, 
therefore, that the Avords were inserted after the 
destruction of Jenisalem is only one of three pos¬ 
sible explanations of the facts, and is not required 
by the words themselves, which, like those in 
19^-*^, are not, after all, particularly definite. 
The last passage mentioned above, viz. 21^, is also 
peculiar to St. Luke— vecroupTat. orrdiJLaTt fj,axct>lpvs Kal 
alxfuiXurricrd’^oroPTai. els rd iSprj irdpra, Kal ’lepovaaXhfi 
earai iraToviiipr) bird ibpQp, dxpt od vXrjpuOdaip Kaipol 
i$pQp, But these words only state the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Gentiles, and the further 
thought of a terminus ad quern for the punishment 
of the JeAvs is found in Ko 11*®, an Epistle earlier 
than the earliest date assigned to the Gospel. 

Not one of the passages jus t e xamined seems to 


the writer to contain any 




mg incompatible wlH i 
r to an early (late . Mid 


carious baiis. Another passage (21®^* ®*) has iDeen 
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thought to imply that, by leaving out the words 
M d^pais found in the parallel passages of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, —brav tdirjTe ravra 
yLpJjcTKere 6tl iyyvs iffrip twl Ovpais ^— St. Luke has 
emphasized a distinction between the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem and the end of the world which they have 
not, and is therefore later. The next verse, stat¬ 
ing that ‘ this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be fullilled,’ has, on the other 
hand, been used {e.g, by Weiss, Introduction to 
the NT, ii. 313) as a proof that because it is im¬ 
plied that the ‘ second coming of Christ was still 
expected by the first generation of Christians,* 
therefore the words would not have been allowed 
to stand in this form after about A.D. 80. 

More weight may perhaps be attached to the 
evidence aftorded by the theological terms used 
in this Gospel—as, for exany)le, the expression 
6 Kifpios of our Lord (cf. Nv. Pet .—some of which 
^int to a date later than that of St. Matthew or 
St, Mark. Another proof of a similar kind is to 
be found in the points of contact which have been 
noticed between this Gospel and that of St. John 
(see below, p. 167). 

These arguments, and that based on the lapse 
of f ejvlired.teJ/he circumstances presupposed 

the pfeiace, seem to preclude a very early aato, 
affdr there is little or ho evidence to require a late 
date. We may accept, perhaps, some date about 
Uie year W,' that is', the beginning rather than the 
end of the period (A.D. 78^93) within which it is I 
placed by Hamack {Chronologie, p. 24611*.). 

(6) Place .—In regard to the place at which the 
Gospel waa written, the data are too vague or 
too late to give a certain conclusion. We have 
seen above (p. 162) that St. Luke’s sphere of 
preaching was associated with Greece, and so 
Jerome tells us that *in Achaice Bceothioegue (var. 
lec. Bithyniae) partibtis volumen condidit * (Vulgate, 
ed. Wordsworth, i. p. 12), and within this district 
Godet selects Corinth. Another tradition con¬ 
nects St. Luke with Egypt, and accordingly a 
catalogue of NT books ascribed to Ebed Jesu 
(14th cent.) assigns the writing of the Gospel to 
Alexandria. The address to Theophilus, and the 
mention of St. Luke as St. Paul’s companion at 
Rome, have led Keini, Holtzmann, and others to 
place it ^ at Rome, but we have no evidence to 
prove this. Other scholars (as Michaelis, Thiersch, 
and Blass) have fixed on Cojsarca, others again 
{e.g. Hilgenfeld) have suggested Asia Minor. 
Many of these places and also others will be 
found mentioned in the subscriptions to the Gospel 
found in MSS of the Greek and of the versions 
(Tischendorf, NT, i. 738). We cannot attempt, 
in the absence of data, to decide finally between 
the many various alternative suggestions just 
naentioned, and may agree with Weiss {Introduc¬ 
tion, Eng. tr. ii. 314) that *all conjectures as to 
the place of composition are quite visionary, and 
have no value whatever.’ 

3. Transmission of the Text.— It is neces¬ 
sary to devote a separate section to this point, 
because of the questions suggested by the * West- 
ern * readings in St. Luke’s Gospel. Blass began 
by basing on the ‘ Western ’ readings in the Acts 
(which see) a theory that they preserve for us 
another and earlier edition than that with which 
we are familiar, and in his Acta Apostolorum 
secundum fonnamqucB videtur llomanam (Leipzig, 
1890) he attempteef a reproduction of this. Since 
then he has extended fiia theory to the Gospel 
(Leipzig, 1897), but with this important difference, 
that while the Western text of the Acts gives 
us the earlicT of the two editions, the same 
text of the Gospel is in his opinion the later and 
revised edition. Some explanation is necessary of 
the difference between the characteristics of the 


Western text in the two books, for in the Acts 
these consist largely of additions to the ordinary 
text, while in the Go^el they are, for the most 
part, omissions, and Blass’s view [Philol. of the 
Gospels, pp. 103, 104) is that the second edition 
would in each case be shorter, for the author 
would be naturally ‘disposed to omit many un¬ 
essential circumstances and details.’ This is one 
of several * a priori arguments,’ as Blass himself 
calls them {l.c. p. 102), for a theory, which is an 
I extension of a view tenable and accepted by many 
in regard to the Acts, but in the Gospel not estab¬ 
lished by the facts. 

As far as the Acts is concerned, the theory of 
two editions goes back to J. le Clerc (Clericus), 
i.e. to the middle of the 17th cent. Lightfoot 
{Fresh Revision, p. 29) seems not unfavourable to 
' the view that in the Gospel also ‘ the evangelist 
I may have issued two separate editions.* It is 
I only within the last few years, however, that this 
i theory has seriously challenged the attention of 
textual critics. What, then, are the facts as far 
as the Gospel is concerned? The most striking 
are the series of omissions which we meet with 
chiefly in the later, but also more sparsely in 
the earlier, chapters. In these cases the omissions 
are made by the same authorities for the most 
part, sometimes with the support of a MS or 
version not necessarily ‘ Western.’ As illustra¬ 
tions of such omissions may be quoted, the leaving 
out in 24*® of the words koX \lyu a&roU Wp^vr) vpup, 
in 24^ of the words /cal roCro elirCiv avrois rds 

Xetpas Kal robs irbdas, and in 24®^ of the words sal 
dv€<p4p€To elt t6p obpap6p. From other parts of the 
Gospel we may quote 10^, where pepifip^s Kal Oopv- 
ToXXd is shortened into dopxj^i^’Q, and the 
first part of the next verse is omitted, or 12'* 
where (in the parable of the Rich Fool) the words 
TToXXd dyaOh Kelfiepa elf irrj iroXXd, dpaTraOov, 
4>dye, irle, ei(f>paLpov, are reduced to iroWd dyaOd, 
dpavadov. These passages sufTiciently illustrate 
the nature of the omissions. We find also some 
additions, but they are very few. As an instance 
may be quoted the long addition in regard to the 
man working on the Sabbath day, which we find 
in D after 6®. Of course Blass has to give some 
explanation as to why in a second draft these 
omissions or additions wore made. Thus, of the 
insertion at 6®, he says {l.c. p. 154) that it was 
probably omitted by St. Luke as likely to give 
offence to Christian or other Jews who would 
form a ‘considerable part* of the Oriental con¬ 
gregations, Of the omission of the account of the 
Ascension in 24®^ the explanation given is that it 
was {l.c. p. 140) ‘to fit the close of the Gospel 
(Western text) to the beginning of the Acts (West¬ 
ern text),* or that it ‘ might be not without some 
degree of probability ascribed to some reader of 
Luke who was offended by the repetition in Ac 1 ’ 
{l.c. p. 142), These will illustrate the explanations 
by which the position is maintained, and in regard 
to the last it will be noticed that the theory of 
revision by St. Luke is so far modified that it is 
referred to ‘ some reader.’ 

What are wo to say in regard to this theory 
as an explanation of the facts? We may admit 
that this Gospel, as having been addressed firstly 
to an individual, and afterwards to a wider circle, 
may have had a different textual history from the 
others, and we may make all allowance for the 
OTeater difl&culty of establishing the theory in the 
Gospel than in the Acts, because the Western 
text in the Gospel difters almost entirely by its 
omissions, and because the early history of the 
Synoptic text must be obscure. Further, we may 
allow that the term ‘Western non-interpolations* 

g ’ven to these omitted passages by Westcott and 
ort is not applicable, inasmuch as there is, as 
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a rule, little besides the suggestion of ‘assimila¬ 
tion * to show that they are interpolations. And 
yet we must demand further proof before we can 
accept Blass’s view, for the arguments on which it 
rests are inconclusive. 

In the first place, the distribution of the pheno¬ 
mena is at once too wide and too narrow. Similar 
omissions are found in the same group of authori¬ 
ties, or in some members of the group, in the other 
Gospels, and elsewhere in the NT. We might 
quote, for example, the omission of all reference 
to the Pharisees in Mk 10* and other similar 
instances, but two illustrations from Mt 19® and 
19*® >vill serve to show not only that the omissions 
are widely distributed, but also that they are 
capable of being explained by a divergence in 
the oral tradition. In the first passage, a number 
of Western authorities (here with and other 
Greek MSS) omit the words Kal 6 diro\€\vfjiivrjv 
ya/uL-iflcras /xoix^^rai^ and in the second many of the 
same authorities (here with B) omit the words 
ij yvvaiKa. The distribution of the instances of 
omission in Western texts is therefore too wide. 
It is also too narrow, for the most important of 
the cases come in the last few chapters of the 
Gospel, and are sulliciently explained by ‘the 
natural variations between the reports given by 
two different hearers of a story orally delivered 
in the presence of both ’ (Salmon, Text, Criticismy 
p. 148). 

Again, it may reasonably be objected that ‘if 
there had been a definite Western written text 
we should have been able to reproduce it in a 
way we cannot now’ (Salmon, l.c. p. 148). There 
is certainly very early support for many of the 
readings, so that we may well believe that many 
of them ‘express the form in which the Gospel 
was road in the Church of Rome in apostolic or 
sub-apostolic times,’ yet still the distribution of 
the support can not be regarded as indicating two 
editions, one Eastern and one Western, and to 
meet this difficulty Blass has to fall back upon 
the position that in none of our authorities have 
we ‘the Western text while still in its pure form.’ 
Blass, indeed, states that ‘ besides conflations with 
the other Gospels, which began at a ve^ early 
date, conflations [of the Western] with the (Oriental 
text must have been more inevitable than in tlie 
case of the Acts.’ As instances of such ‘confla¬ 
tion,* by which we suppose he means corruption 
of the Western text by the Eastern, he would, 
presumably, regard cases where the authorities 
on which he rmies are divided, as, for example, 
the insertion of devTepoTrpdjTtfj (6^), or the word from 
the Cross (23®*). We cannot deny the very early 
and varied character of the attestation which is 
found for the Western readings, when we meet 
with them in Justin, Tatian, and Marcion. We 
can say that the evidence of these authorities does 
not allow us to rest on their evidence an edition 
such as that of Blass. 

Again, it is urged by Corssen, whose view is 
endorsed by Bousset {TheoL Eundschau, July 
1898), that the language of the Western text, as 
Blass lias constructed it, often shows an absence 
of marked characteristics of St. Luke’s style, and 
therefore is not the work of St. Luke himself, but 
‘ a revision by another hand.’ 

Finally, it has to be urged, if not against the 
theory as a whole, at any rate against Blass’s 
presentation of it, that the selection of one reading 
m preference to another is often very arbitrary, 
and that readings are adopted which have only 
very slight support, or may oe shown to be inferior 
to the ordinary text, and less original. Some of 
these are collected by Zahn {Einl, li. 35411'.). 

The theory, then, of two editions has been 
rejected by most scholars, even by those who have 


accepted it in regard to the Acts, and we must say 
that it is at any rate unproved. The phenomena on 
which it rests point at most (Harnack, Chronologicy 
p. 700 n.) to a correction of St. Luke’s Gospel, not 
to two editions of it; they are not peculiar to the 
third Gospel, and, though they often preserve an 
original reading, they are far from representing 
always the best text, and they are sufficiently 
explained by a consideration of the circumstances 
under which the Gospels were first circulated and 
took written shape. 

4. The Sources of the Gospel. —The deter¬ 
mination of the sources used by St. Luke must 
depend partly upon external, partly upon internal, 
evidence. Under the first head fall the assertions 
of the preface, and the statements made by early 
writers as to St. Luke’s connexion with St. Paul. 
Both these are dealt with below. Under internal 
evidence will be included arguments based on 
points of style, subject-matter, and arrangement, 
which involve the question of St. Luke’s relation 
to the other Gospels, and bring us face to face 
with the Synoptic problem. This problem, which 
is one of ‘ extraordinary difficulty and complexity ’ 
(Sanday, Inspiration, p. 281), need be discussed 
here only so far as it concerns St. Luke. 

The urst point to consider is the amount of 
matter which is peculiar to St. Luke, and this 
may be estimated in difl’erent ways.* 

‘According to one calculation, if the contents of 
the S 5 moptic Gospels are divided into 172 sections, 
of these 172 Luke has 127, Matthew 114, and Mark 
84: and of these 172 Luke has 48 which are 

eculiar to himself, Matthew has 22, and Mark 

as 6. According to another calculation [that of 
Keuss], if the total be divided into 124 sections, of 
these Luke has 93, Matthew 78, and Mark 67, and 
of these 124 Luke has 88 peculiar to himself, 
Matthew 17, and Mark 2’ (rlummer, St. Luke, 
p. xxxv).—Or we may consider the kind, as well 
as the quantity, of peculiar matter, and then we 
find that of the recorded miracles 6 are peculiar to 
St. Luke, 3 to St. Matthew, and 2 to St. Mark; 
while of the parables, 18 are peculiar to St. Luke, 
10 to St, Matthew, and 1 to St. Mark. Or we 
may take the more mechanical method of reckon¬ 
ing by the number of verses, and we find that St. 
Matthew (RV) has 1068 verses, of which 337 are 
not found in St. Mark or St. Luke; St. Mark (RV) 
has 674, of which 60 are peculiar to this Gospel; 
while St. Luke (RV) has 1149, of which 612 are 
only found there. These figures show roughly the 
state of the cose, and we may say tliat the peculiar 
matter in St. Luke is rather more than half of the 
whole Gospel. The following is a list of the 
more important longer sections found only in St. 
Luke;— 

1 - 2 . 

S1014 the questions asked of John the Baptist by ' the multi¬ 
tudes,’ * publicans,’ and soldiers. 

323-88 the genealogy of our Lord. 

416-80 at N^reth in the synagogue [this may be the narrative 
of Mt ISMir. and Mk 6i*, but is auite indewendent]. 

61*11 the mirftCulouB draught of nshes, and call of the dis- 
ciples. 

the denunciations on the rich, and on those well spoken 
of. 

711.17 the raising of the widow’s son at Naln. 

786.60 the anointing by the sinner, and parable of the Two 
Debtors. 

81*8 the attendant women, the wife of Ghuza. 

961.66 the rejection at the Samaritan village. 

961 .62 a would'be follower. 

IQi Uie mission of the Seventy [our Lord’s address has much 
in common with the address to the Twelve, Mt lOiff-, 
Mk 

1017*90 the return of the Seventy^atan fallen from heaven. 

1098*42 parable of the Good Samaritan. 


*See, e.g., Westcott, IntroduetUm to Study of Oomelt*, 
p. 191 ff.; Plummer, St. Luke,jp. xxxvff.; Beuss, IlUt. Ser., 
Eng. tr. p. 176ff.; Hawkins, Uorat Synoptioce (trora which ths 
oalculaiion by verses is taken). 
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Jl®? parable of the Importunate Friend. 

HrI comment of the woman on our Tx)rd's teat hing. 
12 «-ai the avaxicious brother, leading to the parable of the 
Rich Pool. 

1247-60. 

Qalilwans slain by Pilate, the falling of the tower in 
Suoam, the parable of the llarren Fig-tree, healing of the 
woman with the spirit of infirmity. 

183^-88 the message to Herod Antijuis. 

141-14 healing of the man with the dropsy. 

1416-24 parable of the Supper [of. Mt 22^J. 

14*^83 conditions of discipleship—the man building a tower— 
the king going to war. 

168-82 parables of Lost Piece of Silver, and Prodigal Son. 

101-18 parable of Unjust Steward. 

1614 .10 the Pharisee s’ comment, and our Lord’s rebuke. 

1619*81 parable of Itich Man and Lazarus. 

nature of service—the Healing of the Ten Lepers. 
1728 .29 .82 references to Lot. 

181-14 the Unrighteous Judge—the Pharisee and the Publican. 
191-10 Zacchoaus. 

1911-27 tiie parable of the Pounds [but cf. Mt 26i4ir. the par¬ 
able of tlie Talents]. 

1039-44 the Lament over Jerusalem. 

2218 27-82. 88-38 at the Last Supper. 

237-12 Jesus sent to Herod. 

2.T'17-81 the daughters of Jerusalem. 

2389-48 the penitent thief. 

2346 the Word from tlm Cross. 

2418-68 the walk to Kmmaus; the appearance to the Eleven, 
and final instructions ; the Ascension (?). 

BesidetJ tho 80 longer sections there are a number 
of tshorter passages of varying length and import¬ 
ance, wliicii are peculiar to St. Luke, but arc 
embedded in material common to St. Luko and 
one or both of the other Synoptic narratives, 
riieso amount to about 113 verses out of the 612 
mentioned above as peculiar to St. Luke, and will 
be found collected in Hawkins, JJone Synopticcr.^ 
p. 15811. In hia ‘ tentative and to a large extent 


both narrative and teaching: (2) that * both St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and especially St. Luke, 
have so ** worked over ” the sources they employed 
that they frequently represent to us the substance 
rather than tno words of the original documents * 
(Hawkins, lx, p. 92). This fact obviously increases 
the difficulty of tracing the sources. 

It will only be possible here to state, in a very 
summary way, the relation of St. Luke (a) to St. 
Mark, (6) to St. Matthew, (c) to St. John, and 
then (rf) to consider this special source or sources. 

{a) St. Mark and St. Luke are mentioned as at 
Rome together (Col Philem^ cf. 2 Ti 4^^), 
and, moreover, it is generally agreed that St. Mark’s 
Gospel represents, in the main, the earliest form of 
the Gospel narrative, and may, therefore, have 
existed in substance before St. Luke. Weiss, in 
his Marktis-Evangeliunif established the fact of a 
relationship between them; and now ‘ it is un¬ 
necessary to prove anew that Luke used Mark* 
(HarnacK, Chronologies p. 652), for * the use of Mark 
as one of Luke’s sources is a generally-established 
fact of Gospel criticism ’ (Feine, Eine vorcanonisclie 
IJeherlieferui^y etc. p. 4). At the same time, the 
following points require explanation. Things are 
omitted by St. Matthew and St. Luko whicli are 
recorded by St. Mark, ^ e.g. Mk or 

omitted by St. Luko which are recorded by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, e.g. and we ask, 

why, if St. Mark was used by St. Luko, were 
these omitted ? Again, we lind instances in which 
St. Matthew and St. Luke agree against St. Mark, 
and frequent cases where St. Mark and St. Luko 
are independent in regard to details. A sufficient 
explanation of these facts would bo that St. Luke 


» c:.. t i ti " . o'-/— m leguru ro ueiaus. suincieni 
varLti?.n^John Hawkins classifies oxp anation of these facts would bo that St. Luke 
Uiese variations as follows ;--(l) Cases whore Luke u.sea not St. Mark as we liave it, hut the sonree 

S which underlies St, Mark, an Ur-vutrUus, which, 


^ ? common by additions and alterations made 1111^“St. Luke 

where Luke used it, became our canonical St. Mark. Weiss, 
maLer Khn^ maintains Strongly that it was our St. 


manner, shortens, e.g. ( 3 ) later insertions 

from other sources, e.g. 22 '«- 44; ( 4 ) independent 
traditions, or variants of traditions, preserved also 
elsewhere, e.r/. 12 “-^ [cf. Mt 25«, Mk 13®’‘]; ( 5 ) 
additions which may be editorial, bringing out the 
prayerfulness of Jesus, e.g. 6 ^^*^, or the right u.se of 
wealth, e.g. or heightening the effect of tlio 

narrative, e.g. 3^8 9^«; ( 6 ) Pauline expressions, 
ellitori 1 ’ various additions, probably 

finally, we have to mention cases where tlie 
general agreement of St. Luke with tlie otlier 
Synoptic narratives is clear, but wliere we lind 
chpges >f expression or of order made liy liim in I 


insertions Mark which St. Luke used, and Sir J. Hawkins 
(4) independent explains away the difficulties which have just been 
1 , preserved also urged ( 1 ) by showing that many of the omissions 
Mk 13 J; ( 6 ) from St. Mark, which St. Matthew and St. Luke 
jriuging out the make (generally independently), may well have 
.he right use of been made by them with St. Mark before them, 
biie eflect of the and that * the results are largely in favour of the 
ne expressions, view that the Petrine source used by the two later 
: 10 ns, probably Synoptists was not an Ur-markuSs but St. Mark’s 
Gospel almost as we have it now’ {l.c. p. 122 ): 
a.scs where the ( 2 ) by suggesting that the agreements of St. 
kvith the other IMatthew and St. Luke against St. Mark, so far 
where we lind as they imply a common source, were lirst made 
lade by him in in one of these two later Gospels, and then were 


word or to the need rtf ^ particular the other, either by scribes or more probably in 

doubt to^ri? <=<>^86 of oral transmission (l.c. p. 176). 


doubt to oral transmission. Sjiecial mention mu.st 
also be made of the evidence afforded by ‘doub¬ 
lets, t.g. passages of similar content occurring’ in 
two different jdaccs in the .same Go.spel, and pos¬ 
sibly introduced from different ‘sources.’ These 
are carefully examined in Hawkins (//or. Syn. 
p. 64 ff.), wlio sums up the evidence as pointing 
in directions—( 1 ) to a use of two sources, 

probably Murcan and Logian j (2) to a freedom of 


the course of oral transmission {l.c. p. 176). 

(l^) Si. Matthew and St. Luke have a great deal 
in common which is not found in St. Mark, and 
of this very much is occupied with our Lord’s dis¬ 
courses. This general resemblance in material 
not found in St. Mark may be explained on the 
hypothesis of Simons, Holtzmann, Wendt, and 


in three directffills-^^^^ pointing othei^, that St. Luke used the Gospel of St. 

probably Marcan and I rtirian »ource.s, Matthew, or by supposing that both used a com- 

Le editors in fL • ^ a freedom of mon witten source, such as the A^yta might have 

divorgencTerS^^ phraseology ; (.3) to been, or a common oral tradition. It is d&cult 

mirS^si MM v and Luke which believe that St. Luke had St. Matthew’s Gospel 

^ ^ c use of a .special soun^e by before him. when we consider their irrpaf. infl«nf»n3. 


ioiply the use of a .special soun^e by 
the latter. ^ 

Such are the data Me Jiavo to discuss, and in 
dealing M’lth them in relation to St. Luke’s sources 
two general considerationH are clear—(1) tliat St. 
Luke must have liad some source or sources not 
used by St. Matthew and St. Mark, and that, as 
the above references .show, not merely for one part 


e ny before him, wffien we consider their great independ¬ 
ence, amounting soinetimea to divergence, as in 
d in regard to chs. 1 and 2 , and the genealogy, or in 
irces reference to details of fact as in 18®® 24^ We may 
t St. accrept Weiss’ statement {Introduction to the NT, 
not ii. 294) that ‘Luke’s acquaintance with and use 
t, as of the apostolic source of tlie first Gospel is just as 


it It is aflectmg the whole of Gospel itself.’ Zalm, indeed, maintains {EM. ii. 

it. It u clear also that tins source preserved 402 fc) not only that St Luke did not use St 
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Matthew, bat also that their resemblances in parts 
where they are not both dependent on St. Mark 
are sufficiently explained by the use of a common 
oral tradition. But such close verbal agreement 
as we find in Mt 6 ®^=Lk 16^* and Mt 6 ^=:Lk 12 ** 
seems to require the use of a common written 
Greek source (Feine, lx. pp. 10, 11) and not (as 
Resch) different Greek translations of an Aramaic 
original. It is probable that they had collections 
of our Lord’s sayings in severfikl forms and in 
difierent connexions. The use of some such 
sources will explain on the one hand how it is that 
the peculiarities of St. Luke’s style are most rare 
in reports of discourses common to him and St. 
Mattnew, showing the fidelity with which he has 
reproduced them, while on the other hand it will 
explain the differences both in expression and 
context which exist in the two Gospels. We see 
how it may have been possible for St. Matthew to 
bring together all the sayings, as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which St. Luke has scattered over 
many parts of his Gospel. We get also on this 
hypothesis an explanation of the * doublets,* and 
see why * the original form is preserved sometimes 
in the first, sometimes in the third Gospel * (Weiss), 
while the original context also seems to be kept 
sometimes in St. Luke, sometimes in St. Matthew 
(Weiss, l.c. p. 292 ff.). 

(c) St. Luke and St. John. —We have already 
noticed (above, p. 164) that St. Luke has more 
points in common with St. John than either St. 
Matthew or St. Mark has, but they are not enough 
to establish any literary relation. Among such 
points of contact may be noted the allusions to a 
ministry in Judsea (4^ 13*^); the Galilsean journey 
before the death of John the Baptist (wn. see), 
implied by the terra M(rrpe\l/€¥ (4'*), 22 ®® (=sJn 18'® 
r 6 5«^t6i/); the visit of Peter to the sepulchre, 24'* 
(=Jn 20*). Others may be seen by a reference to 
the ninth of the CTOups marked in the Ammonian 
sections, or in Weiss {l.c. p. 297 n.) or in Boltz¬ 
mann {Joh, Evang. p. 6 ff.). The result of a com¬ 
parison does not * establish a literaij relation,* 
out indicates some common points in the orid 
tradition used by both. 

(d) St. Luke'9 special source or sources. —In face 
of the large amount (see above, p. 165) peculiar to 
St. Luke, we are justified in assuming that St. 
Luke had access to some source or sources not used 
by St. Matthew or St. Mark. Our object here 
must be to try and determine the extent and nature 
of these sources. This we might expect to do, 
partly from the partly from the subject-matter. 
( 1 ) In regard to the nrst we do not get much help, 
because St. Luke has so worked over the sources 
that they are permeated by his own style; nor do 
the Hebraisms really help us much, if at all, 
because on one theory (see below, p. 169) they are 
artificially distributed by St. Luke to suit his 
subject-matter, while according to another, and^ as 
it seems to the present writer, much truer, view 
they are not due to the sources but are charac¬ 
teristic of St. Luke’s style, and therefore appear in 
the connecting links between the narratives. It 
is possible that in such summaries of history or 
teaching as we get in 4'®* '* 4®® etc., we may nnd, 
as in Ac, the marks of the begmning or end of 
documents used. Other expressions, nke dvev 94 
(424 088 Qtc.) or 4p ixelpy ry i)fi4p^, may point in the 
same direction, but they occur too frequently to be 
safely used in this way. 

(2) The subject - matter has to be considered 
under the two main divisions of narrative and dis¬ 
course. The additions in the narrative begin with 
the first two chimters, and are scattered over the 
whole Gospel. Some of these are sufficiently ex¬ 
plained by oral tradition, such as the additional 
references which St. Luke makes to Herod (e.g. S' 


9* 13*' 23’), which it is not fanciful to connect with 
Chuza. To the same sort of tradition may be due 
the additions which we find in the narratives of 
the Passion and Resurrection {e.g. 22*^* *' 23^’'** *’**' 
etc.), or the little differences of detail either by 
way of addition or correction which we find in the 
material which St. Luke has in common with the 
other Gospels (see p. 165). This would explain 
also points of difference in the order in which the 
material is arranged {e.g. 22®** We have also, 
finally, to take into account cases where a narra¬ 
tive is preserved in St. Luke, but in a form quite 
independent of the other Gospels, e.g. those of 4'®'’* 

5iff. 78«, 

In regard to the discourses we find ve^ puzzling 
phenomena. A large amount of them is common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke and not found in St. 
Mark. These are no doubt due to some such 
source as the Alryia, and Sir J. Hawkins {l.c. 
pp. 88, 89) in a ‘ tentative * list ascribes some 72 
passages to this source, apart from the passages 
derived through St. Mark. These amount to some 
185 verses, or about one-sixth of the whole Gospel. 
The special point which requires notice is that more 
than two-thirds of this material appears in quite a 
difierent connexion in St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
There is nothing impossible in the supposition that 
some of this teaching was repeated by our Lord on 
more than one occasion, and so preserved in both 
places. Thus the teaching about anxiety occurs 
m the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6**) and also as a 
corollary to the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 12**). 
The warning against serving two masters occurs 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6*^) and also as 
an addition to the parable of the Unjust Steward 
(Lk 16'*). As a rule, St. Matthew has collected 
together {e.g. ch. 10) what St. Luke has pre¬ 
served in connexion with separate incidents; out 
sometimes the reverse has h^pened, as in the 
passage beginning Lk 12**. T^e ‘doublets’ al¬ 
ready referred to (see p. 166), which occur chiefly 
in the discourses, are another perplexing factor. 
These have been most fully dealt with by Sir J. 
Hawkins {l.c. pp. 64-92), and his conclusions have 
been alrea(^ given. 

These differences in regard to the discourses may 
or may not have been due to the use of a special 
source by St. Luke. There can be no doubt as to 
some special source for a large part of the material 
found m the long section from onwards, most 
of which is recorded with only the vaguest refer¬ 
ences to time and place, and some of which seems 
obviously out of place, e.g. the lament over Jeru¬ 
salem 13“, while m other places there are marks 
of a grouping which regards the subject dealt with, 
such as prayer or the responsibility of riches. 

The most elaborate attempt to reproduce the 

S ecial source used by St. Luke is that of Feine. 

e regards this specif source as an enlarged edi¬ 
tion of the collection of discourses common to St. 
Luke with St. Matthew. To this had been added 
(1) a number of discourses and parables, (2) a series 
of narratives. Following Lipsius, he regards it as 
a Jewish - Christian source, perhaps {l.c. p. 154) 

in ^reeki^not after a.d. 70, and later ^*han the 
common groundwork of the Synoptic Gospels. 

A summary of the results of this section would 
show that the sources which St. Luke used were 
as follows:— Firstly, he follows, over a large part 
of the narrative, the Gospel of St. Mark, and that 
probably in the form in which we have it, and not 
merely some underMng document.— Secondly, the 
matter common to St. Luke and St. Matthew, not 
found in St. Mark, implies a common written 
source, and that requirement is to be satisfied by 
the hypothesis, not of a direct use of St. Matthew 
by St. Luke, but by the supposition that both have 
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used some one collection, or more, of our Lord’s 
discourses.— Besides ihese^ St. Luke seems to have 
had access to oral tradition, by wliicli he corrects, 
or supplements, the narratives common to him and 
the others.— lAtstlx/y he used, especially for chs. 1 and 
2 and the section beginning with 9®^ some special 
written sources, whidi do not supply much infor¬ 
mation as to Galilee, and may have been con¬ 
nected in origin with Jerusalem. This would suit 
Seine’s view that the special source of St. Luke 
is that used in Ac 1-12, and would explain the 
points of contact with St. John noticed above. 
There is nothing to warrant the view that this 
source was Ebionitic. in character, or prejudiced in 
favour of any peculiar and one-sided presentation 
of the history and teaching of our Lord, 

6. St. Luke and St. Taul.— -The passages 
already quoted (Col 4^*, 2 Ti Philom^) are 
evidence of a close connexion of St. Luke with 
St. Paul at Koine, and if we add to these the ‘ we- 
sections’ of Ac, St. Luke will be seen to have 
been with St. J’aul for long periods together be¬ 
tween the date of Ac 16**^ and that of 2 Ti 4“. To 
descrilie this intimate relationship many different 
expressions are used by early writers. TJie 
Murat or ian Fragment (as emended by Westcott) 
says : Lucas iste mcdicuspost ascensum Christi cum 
euin Panlus quasi ut juris studiosum secundum 
adsumsisset nomine suo ex opinione conscripsit; 
Irenoeus {Hcer, iii. 1) says ; 6 6.K6\ovdoi Ilai/Xou t6 vt 
iKtivov K7)pvcra6p€vov fvayy^Xiov iv /car^^ero, and 

more generally describes St. Luke {HfEr. iii. 10. 1, 
14. 12) as sectator et discipulus apostolorum^ and 
inseparabilis a Paulo et cuoperames eius in evan- 
gclio\ Tertullian {c, Marc. iv. 2) describes St. Paul 
as St. Luke’s illuminator^ and {ih. iv. 5) says: 
Lucm digestum Paulo adscribere solent, «feromo 
{de Vir, Illustr. § 7) says St. Luke was sectator 
apostoli Pauli. None of these terms seems to 
imply aa close a relationsliip as that between St. 
Peter and St. Mark in regard to the writing of 
the Gospel. They do not support the view men¬ 
tioned by Origen {ap. Eus. JiE iii. 4, vi. 25) that 
the expression ‘according to my Gospel’ (Ko 2’® 
1 G’“®, 2 Ti 2®) refers to that of St. Luke. Nor do 
they lead us to believe that St. Luke derived all 
or most of his information from St. Paul, for that 
would be contrary to his own words in his preface. 
Nor is there any reason, apart from tlie ‘strong 
personal affection and enthusiastic admiration for 
Paul ’ manifest in Ac, to regard the third Gosiiel 
as Paulino, in the sense of its being a polemic 
in favour of Pauline doctrine, or a ‘ revision of a 
hypothelical one-sided Paulino primitive Luke, 
written with a conciliatory aim’ (llaur, Scholten, 
etc.). On the other hand, it is difficult to main¬ 
tain (as Jiingst, SK, 1896, p. 21511’,) tliat there are 
no traces of Pauline influence. The points in 
which this influence are indicated are firstly in the 
actual Greek words and expressions used, secondly 
in the mode in which the teaching is presented. 
Thus, in regard to the first point, while the 
vocabularies of the Gospels give 32 words found 
only in St. Mt and St. Paul, 22 found only in St. 
Mark and St. Paul, and 21 found only in St. John 
and St. Paul, we got as many as 101 found only in 
St. Luke and St. Paul. Again, of the ‘character¬ 
istic words and phrases ’ which mark the three Syn- 
ontists, the proportion common to St. Paul and St. 
Matthew is rather above, and to St. Paul and St. 
Mark rather below one-half, while nearly two-thirds 
are common to St. Luke’s Gospel and St. Paul. These 
details are taken from Hawkins (f.c. p. 15411'.), but 
the points of language common to St. Paul and St. 
Luke have been often collected, and are clearly 
and most fully tabulated in Plummer ((yommenfar// 
on St. Luke, p. livff'.). In regard to the actual 
teaching conveyed in the Gospd, there is evidence 


that many leading ideas of St. Paul’s are to be 
found in St. Luke. Thus both agree in laying 
stress on the universality of the Gospel, on the 
need of ttIo-tis, gn the shown by God to men, 
on the importance of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus there are many points of contact between 
St. Luke and St. Paul, both in the language they 
use and in the teaching which they emphasize. 
Many passages have been set side by side to show 
the close relation of St. Luke to St. I’aul (Resell, 
Aussercanonische Paralleltcxte, p. 121 ; Plummer, 
T.c. p. xliv; Weiss, l.c. p. 312); from among them 
the following may be selected, 1 Th 5® = lJc 21®’*, 
1 Co ll*‘-«*=Lk 22i»‘’^*, 1 Co 15® = Lk 24®^ 1 Ti 6*®= 
Lk 107, 1 Co l(F = Lk 10®, Eph 6i^=Lk 12“ 

— 6 . St. Luke and Josephus.—T he relation of 
St. Luke to Josephus has been discussed in regard 
to Acts (see vol. i. p. 30), and for the Gospel it is 
equally true that the differences ‘ are only conceiv¬ 
able on the supposition of independence.^ Reiser, 
in two articles in the Theologischc Quartalschrift 
for 1895 and 1896, shows that the arguments of 
Krenkel {Josephus und Lucas, Leipzig, 1894) to 
establish a connexion, are based partly on resem¬ 
blances which prove nothing, such as the use of 
words like iropeveffOai and ai'i^dpciv, partly on expres¬ 
sions used certainly by both writers, but in 
different senses. The literary points in common 
are sufficiently explained in other ways, as, for 
instance, by the influence of the LXX on both, 
while many of the alleged instances are ‘the 
common material of various Greek writers.’ When 
we pass from the language used to the facts referred 
to by the two authors, their connexion is cnually 
unproved. Zahn {Einl. ii. .39411.) shows tliis in 
regard to their references to tlic Census. Both 
writers mention it, but the area which it concerned 
is limited in Josejilms to the territory of Archelaus 
{Ant. XVIII. i. 1, li. 1; BJ Vll. viii. 1), or at most 
extends to Syria {Ant. XVII. xiii. 5), and is not, as 
in Lk 2^'®, an event of world-wide importance. 
Again, Josephus seems to know nothing of the 
official position of Qiiirinius in Syria, or at most 
only vaguely implies it. ‘No single historical 
fact of Luke finds its explanation by means of the 
hypothesis that he ha.s read Joseplius. On the 
contrary, he often shows a knowledge clearly 
independent of Josephus in regard to historical 
events of the time, and in regard to persons more 
or less prominent’ (Zahn, l.c. p. 397). As instances 
may be quoted the facts mentioned in Lk 8® 13* 
23*’^. These, however, only show that, independ¬ 
ently of Josephus, St. Luke had detailed informa¬ 
tion ; they do not disprove a use of Josephus. The 
arguments dealing with the question are summed 
up by Clemen in his Chronotogie d. Paul. Briefe, 
Halle, 1893. We must suppose (with Scluirer) either 
that St. Luke did not use Joseplius at all, or that 
if he did he forthwith forgot what he had learnt 
from him. As maintaining a connexion between 
the two writers may be quoted Holtzmann, Krenkel, 
Keim, Hausrath, and others; while their inde¬ 
pendence is upheld by such authorities as Schilrer, 
llamack, ana Zahn. In the words of the last- 
named we need not use further argument to 
support tho view that ‘ Luke could have followed 
Josephus as an authority neither in historical 
matters nor in his Greek style’ {l.c. p. 397). 

7. St. Luke and Marcion.— It is generally 
admitted by all scholars at the present day that 
the Gospel of St. Luke was the foundation of 
Marcion^s Gospel, and that Marcion’s work was 
not enlarged so as to become our third Gospel. 
Such was the unanimous opinion of early and inde¬ 
pendent witnesses. Thus Tremens {Hmr, I. xxvii. 
2 ) speaks of Marcion as circnmcidcns id quod est 
secundum Lucctm evangelium, and {ih. III. xil. 12) 
describes Marcion and others as decurtantes secun- 
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dum Lucam evangelium ; Tertullian (c. Marc, i. 
10. 1) speaks of Marcioii as one qui cvangelia 
corrosit. The same is true of Epiphanius. It is 
only in quite recent times, and partly on grounds 
of textual criticism, that it has been maintained, 
as by Baur and Ilitschl, that Marcion’s was the 
earlier form; but subsequent investigations have 
established, beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
the statements of Irenoous, quoted above, give the 
true state of the case. It is possible to reconstruct, 
almost in its entirety, from the quotations of 
Tertullian and others, the form of Marcion’s 
Gospel. This has been done most recently by Zalm 
{Gcschichte des Kanons^ i. 674 ft*., ii. 409 ft.). Omit¬ 
ting all the first three chapters except the chrono¬ 
logical data in 3^ Marcion begins with 4^^ and, 
except for one or two small omissions, e.g. 
goes on to IP®. Then, (the reference to 

Jonah), (ref. to OT history), 13'*® (the 

massacre of the Galiloeans), 13*®'®® 15***®- (prodigal 
son), l7®-io 1831-w (announcement of the Passion), 
19*'®"*® (triumphal entry), 20®"*® (wicked husband¬ 
men), 2(F-38 (refs, to OT), 21 *'^-*»-®*- 2 ® 22 *e-*«- 28 -so. 
86-3«. 40-51 2p7-63^ jj^ro all oinittcd. It is to be noticed 
that Marcion’s Gospel dill'ers from that of St. 
liuke almost entirely by omission, and tliat many 
of the omissions are sulliciently explained by 
Marcion’s dogmatic views.' Such minor changes 
as ‘all the righteous’ for ‘ Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets’ (13*®) are also ex¬ 
plicable in Uio same way. The omissions amount 
m all to some 309 verses. Another point to notice 
is that St. Luke’s Gospel and Marcion’s agree so 
closely that not only lias Marcion preserved almost 
all the sections peculiar to St. Luke, but he has 
kej)t the same order. In settling the question 
which of the two documents was prior, the question 
of style is decisive. This has been carefully 
worked out by Sanday {Gospels in the Second 
Century^ ch. viii.), and he comes to the conclusion 
that there is a unity of style, both in regard to 
words and .syntax, so that ‘ t(ie verified peculiarities 
of St. JiUke’s style are found in the portions 
omitted by Marcion in a proportion of more than 
one t/O each verso’ {l.c. p. 229). 

But while there can be no doubt that Marcion’s 
work is only an abridgment of St. Luke’s Gospel, 
made with a doctrinal object, the text preserved 
in it often contains readings of great interest, 
which cannot be regarded as arbitrary changes, for 
they are supported by other early authorities. 
The assertions of Epiphanius {Hair, xlii.) and 
Tertullian, that Marcion altered the text of liis 
authorities to suit his views, must be qualified by 
the fact that, in many of the instances mentioneil, 
Marcion’s reading finds other support, and repre¬ 
sents (according to Blass) one of the two early 
recensions of St. Luke’s Gospel (see above), though 
not always ‘in its pure form.’ Blass, in his 
edition of St. Luke (see p. xliii ft’.) has collected to¬ 
gether the passages where Marcion departs from I) 
and other authorities. On the grouna of the read¬ 
ings they contain, the frtagmonts of Marcion may 
have an importance; but they throw no suspicion 
on the integrity of St. Luke’s Gospel, from which 
they are extracted. 

8. St. Luke’s Style. —The verdict of Jerome 
(Migne, Pat, Lat. xxiy. 100) in regard to St. Luke’s 
style is sermo comptior est ct seentarem redolct 
eloquentiam^ and Henan {Les tivangiles, ch. xiii.) 
says of it that St. Luke’s ‘ is the most literary of 
the Gospels.’ The opening ver.ses, 1*"*, arre.st our 
attention at once on account of their classical 
character, and offer a strong contrast to the verses 
which follow, which are marked by a number 
of Hebraisms. This combination of characteristics 
is traceable in varying degrees throughout the 
Gospel, but it seems a little fanciful to suggest 


that St. Luke ‘ has in places allowed his style to 
bo Hebraistic because he felt that such a style was 
appropriate to the subject-matter.’ It will be 
necessary to say something as to St. Luke’s char¬ 
acteristics of style in regard to vocabulary and 
syntax, and then to notice some points connected 
with the Hebraistic usages. 

{a) An examination of St. Luke’s vocahidary 
shows that he uses a very la-^e number of worefs 
not found in any other NT writer. Sir John 
Hawkins* {l.c, p. 162ft*.) gives the number of 
words peculiar to the Go.spel as 261, which number 
is increased by 471 if we add words used only in 
the Gospel and the Acts. If we further analyze 
the character of these peculiar words, we find that 
not quite three-fourths of them occur in the LXX, 
St. Luke showing himself more familiar with the 
vocabulary of the LXX than St. Matthew or St. 
Mark. Out of the same total of peculiar words 38 
are marked as non-clas.sical, i,e. ‘ not occurring in 
Greek writers earlier than the Christian era ’; the 
proportion of non-classical words is therefore about 
one-seventh, which is the same as that in St. 
Matthew, and very much smaller than that in St. 
Mark. But the.se figures do not adequately repre¬ 
sent the cla.ssical colouring of St. Luke’s style, 
wliich may be illustrated in almost every narrative 
which he has in common with St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, by his rejection of a non-classical word or ex- 
j>re.ssion in favour of one whiiih is classical. Thus, 
to take a few illustrations, KaraKcLpevoL ^crav (6®®) is 
preferred to the aouaviKeivTo of Mt 9*® and Mk 2*®: 
twice (4®® S'^) a more classical expression is adopted 
for St. Mark’s expre.ssion ApOptowos iv weiLtpaT^ 
dKaOdprtp; St. Luke avoids (with St. Matthew) the 
uncla.ssical word Kpd^paros (Mk 2^-**); irapaXeXvp’ 
f.Upos is preferred to 7rapaXi/ru6s. Other instances 
will be found in Plummer {l.c. p. li) or Zahn {l.c, 
ii. 419). A very striking, beca.use obviously un¬ 
premeditated, illustration of the classical character 
of St. Luke’s vocabulary mil l>o found by examin¬ 
ing in a concordance the distribution of the use of 
rtf in the books of the NT. Besides the greater 
purity in choice of words, as compared with those 
u.scd by St. Matthew and St. Mark, another char¬ 
acteristic of St. Luke’s vocabulary is his use of 
medical terms. This point has been carefully 
examined by Hobart {The Medical Language of 
St. Lulce, London, 1882), who has made a long list 
of words which in the NT occur chiefly or solely in 
St. Luke, and are also found in Greek medical 
writers. Plummer {l.c. p. Ixiv) points out that a 
very large proportion of these words occur in the 
LXX, and may have come to St. Luke through 
that channel, while he allows a largo residuum^ 
which, taken together, point to a familiarity with 
medical terms which would be natural in ‘the 
beloved physician.’ As illustrations may be quoted 
aw€xop(P7j TTvpertp fieya\(pf 4®® ; ijpudauT^Sf 10^ ; (((rry i) 
rod ai/MiTOSf 8^ ; KpanrdXrj, 21®^. Another point 
in regard to St. Luke’s vocabulary is the amount 
common to him and St. Paul, which has been 
alluded to above (see p. 168). The last character¬ 
istic which need here be noticed is St. Luke’s 
fondness for compound words, e.g, Tpocram^alveiPt 
iircKrdpx^o'daiy etc. 

{b) In regard to St. Luke’s syntax^ a number of 
usages recur so frequently that tJiey may be 
regarded as characteristic. Thus irpb^ with the 
acicusative is preferred to the simple dative after 
verbs of saying. This construction occurs 161 
times in the Gospel and Acts, and 25 times in the 
rest of the NT. Another noteworthy usage is that 
of ylvofxai followed by xaf, a finite verb, or an 
infinitive; these are almost confined to St. Luke, 
in whose writings they are found more than 60 

* Plummer g.e. p. Hi), following Thayer’e Lexioofit p. 708. 
give! the number rather differently. 
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times. His use of the optative, a mood com¬ 
paratively rare in the NT, is also remarkable. In 
regard to conjunctions, his fondness for re, especi¬ 
ally in Ac, has been already noticed; he shares 
with St. Paul a fondness for the expression 5^ kuL 
These may be taken as illustrations of points in 
St. Luke's syntax. Complete lists will ue found 
in Plummer's Cormnentary, which is particularly 
good and full on the linguistic side, and in the 
work of Sir John llawkins already quoted, as well 
as in the older books of Gersdorf, Vogel, and 
Holtzmann. 

(c) The Hebraisms have attracted especial atten¬ 
tion in St. Luke because of the purity of his own 
style. Their distribution is not altogether ex¬ 
plained by saying that St. Luke has preserved 
them as he found them in his sources, for if they 
had oiVended his ear he would no doubt have 
removed them, with the same freedom which he 
has shown generally in regard to the use of his 
authorities. It is pointed out by Zahn {l.c. ii. 400) 
that these Hebraistic turns of expression are used 
in the editorial links between the narratives, and 
in these places must be due to St. Luke himself. 
This is especially true of the expression /cal iyivero 
xal . . . or iyivero 5L This seems to indicate that, 
though St. Luke, no doubt, did preserve the 
Aramaic expressions of his sources, or may even 
(as in the first two chapters) have directly imitated 
the style of the LXX, yet his Hebraisms are in the 
main to be attributed to the fact that he was 
thoroughly imbued with the style of the LXX, 
and not only (as we have already seen) with its 
vocabulary. Whatever the cause, the number of 
Hebraistic usages is very large in St. Luke, and 
they are scattered over the whole Gospel. Besides 
the uses of ylvofiaif already mentioned, we may 
notice his periphrastic use of the participle, his 
use of l5o6 and /cal l6ou, such genitives as 6 Kpirrjs 
rys ddiKlat (18®), or 6 oIkov6/jlos rijs dSiKias (16®), and 
circumlocutions by. means of words like irpbcrcoTroVf 
o-rd/JAf etc., as in the expression rrpb Trpoaibirov 
(7^ 9®3). 

9. St. Luke’s Preface. —This is so unique in 
character as to claim separate special notice. 
Lagarde, in his Psalteriwn iuxta Hehrceos Hier- 
onymif tried to show that St. Luke’s is modelled 
on that of Dioscoridea in his Materia Medica, 
There does not seem, however, to be much more 
resemblance than would be natural in two cases 
where the writers were referring to the work of 
their predecessors in the same field, and therefore 
used a nu^nber of similar words. The dedication, 
though unique in form, as far as the NT is con¬ 
cerned, is in itself only an instance, as Zahn tells 
us, of a custom which prevailed widely at that 
time among Greeks and Homans. 

What is of more importance for us is the evidence 
afforded by the preface in regard to the early 
narratives of our Lord’s life, in reference to St. 
Luke’s use of his materials, and other similar 
questions. The exact meaning of each of the 
more important words has been closely investigated, 
as well as the inferences which may be drawn 
from them. This has been done most recently by 
Blass in his Philology of the Gospels, The follow¬ 
ing points deserve attention : ( 1 ) Many had before 
St. Luke attempted to 'restore from memoiy’ 
(Blass) a continuous narrative, not necessarily 
written ( 5 * 7 ) 717 ^ 4 ?, see Liddell and Scott). The word 
hrex^iprjffav does not necessarily imply (as Origen) 
an unfavourable criticism of these ‘ attempts,’ and 
in the xal ifiol of v.® St, Luke puts himself on the 
same footing as these predecessors. ( 2 ) These 
accounts were all second-hand, and handed down 
orally (so Zahn armies from ira^doaay), but based 
on the evidence of those who had been eye-witnesses 
from the beginning (».e. of our Lord’s public 


minist^). Are we precluded by these words from 
supposing that amongst the di7)y'l)(T€ts of v.^ was 
any apostolic narrative? (3) St. Luke, inasmuch 
as he had at some earlier date carefully investi¬ 
gated all the facts to the very beginning {&v<a0ey 
perhaps goes further back than dir' dpxv^)t ventures 
to write, and that (4) KaOe^rjs, i.e. either a continuous 
narrative in contrast with a number of narratives 
of separate events, or a complete accoimt in con¬ 
trast with accounts marked by omissions. The 
word does not necessarily, or probably, imply an 
order of time. ( 6 ) St. Luke’s purpose in writing 
was to supply Theophilus, as yet, perhaps, not a 
Christian, with a convincing account of the things 
in which he had been instructed. 

The exact meaning of almost every word has 
been pressed in one direction or another, and corre¬ 
spondingly divergent inferences have been made. 

10. Purpose and Arrangement of the Gos¬ 
pel. —The primary purpose of the Gospel (as well 
as of the Acts) is stated in the preface, namely, 
that Theophilus may have full knowledge in re¬ 
gard to the truth of the accounts given to him in 
the teaching which had been imparted orally —'Lva 
tmyyfs Trepl ihv KaTrjX'l}0V^ \6yu)v rijp d<T<l>d\€iav. What 
was intended for a single person was adapted for 
others in similar circumstances, and so St. Luke 
may have sent out the Gospel in a second form (as 
Blass holds), though it has been said above that 
this is unlikely, and not required by the facts of 
the case, so far as the Gospel is concerned. The 
principle of arrangement is also stated in the 
preface, in the word xa^e^^y, but the interpretation 
to be put upon the word is doubtful, and has to 
be gathered from the Gospel itself. 

(tt) Purpose, — The first point which may be 
regarded as significant of St. Luke’s purpose is the 
way in which the facts are definitely brought into 
connexion with secular history. He alone among 
the NT writers mentions a Koman emperor by 
name (2^ 3h Ac 11'-“ 18*), and in Ac other Koman 
officials, whose names would fix the dates, to some 
extent at any rate. Another point which would 
help to carry conviction (Zahn, Lc, ii. 375, 391) is 
the relatively large number of personal names, not 
only of prominent actors, but also of those of 
seconda^ importance {e.a, 2^** 3^** 7^ 8 ® 19' 24'®). 
Again, it is a noteworthy characteristic of St. 
Luke that, while St. Mattnew seems to collect our 
Lord’s teaching together, he keeps the sayings in 
what must have been their original settmg, and 
emphasizes the circumstances which called them 
forth. This may best be ilhistrated from the way 
in which the Sermon on the Mount in St. Matthew 
is scattered over St. Luke’s Gospel. This greater 
definiteness of circumstance could not fail to im¬ 
press Theophilus, and from the point of view of 
conviction is more important than definiteness of 
place or time, which St. Luke, in the Gospel, as 
in the Acts, often cannot give. In these ways 
Theophilus would see the work of ‘ the critic wno 
has had diligent inquiry made in regard to the 
external facts of the history, and the historian who 
makes every effort to bring his figures out of the 
gloom of vague tradition into the clear light 
of reality.* Another point which St. Luke em¬ 
phasizes IS the impression which our Lord’s teach¬ 
ing and acts made on those who were present; and 
just as St. John, in order to instil ‘the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ the Son of God,’ is careful 
to record the impression made by our Lord’s work, 
so St. Luke lays stress on the way in which our 
Lord’s hearers were affected {e.g, 4'® 9®* 18" Iff*’ 
etc.), where these points are not mentioned by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark. Again, there can lie no 
doubt that St. Luke, all through the Gospel) has 
in mind the points on which a Gentile reader would 
want farther information or would feel greater or 
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less interest, or would be more or less impressed, 
and 80 we meet with explanations, we find teaching 
of social Jewish interest ignored or curtailed, and 
methods of argument sucli as appeal to the OT 
dro{>ped. These are all illustrated in the next 
section of this article. 

We see, then, how the expressed purpose of the 
Gospel seems to he carried out as the narrative 
proceeds, and we may add that probably St. Luke 
endeavoured to make his work as complete as 
possible, and did not omit facts or sayings os 
irrelevant to his immediate object of convincing 
Theophilus. 

Other objects have been assigned to St. Luke 
of a polemical or conciliatory character, but the 
features of the Gospel referred to below show that 
it will be difficult to make a completely consistent 
theory on these hypotheses. 

(6) In considering St. Luke’s arrangement of his 
Gospel, we may suppose him to have followed in 
the main the sources which he used, unless he had 
any occasion to tliink these were incorrect, or 
unless his special purpose required him to deviate 
from them for the sake of clearness. And so we 
find that over large stretches of the narrative the 
order of events follows exactly that of St. Mark, 
(p After the first two chapters comes the narra¬ 
tive of our Lord’s baptism arid temptation. Here 
St. Luke’s independence of arrangement is aeon in 
the way in which he finishes the history of John 
the Baptist before beginning the account of our 
Lord’s ministry. The most important deviation 
at this period of the narrative is to bo found in the 
previous journey through Galilee, implied in the 
word Marperl/evt 4^^. The next point to notice is 
the visit to Nazareth, In this account the 

reference to miracles at Capernaum (4^®) seems to 
indicate that it is inserted out of chronolomcal 
order, unless we suppose those miracles to have 
happened on the circuit in Galilee just mentioned. 
In 4*1 Capernaum is introduced as if it had not 
been mentioned before, which supports wliat has 
just been said. (2) 4*‘-6i*—St, Luke’s order follows 
St. Mark’s (l*i-3i®) exactly, save for the section 
51-11 which records the call of the disciples and the 
miraculous drauglit of fishes. But there are marks 
of independence: tliiis St. Luke assigns no time 
or place to the healing of the parSytic 
unless the connexion with the call of Levi (5^) 
fixes it. ISt. Mark and St. Matthew definitely fix 
it at Capernaum. Again, the two cases which 
touch Sabbath observance (fii and 6®) St. Luke 
assiras definitely to two diflerent Sabbaths, St. 
Mark apparently to the same. (3) the 

record seems to agree generally with St. Matthew. 
Thus in both the discourse on the Mount (or Plain), 
gao-4» ig followed by, and in both definitely con¬ 
nected with, the healing of the centurion’s servant 
(omitted by St. Mark). St. Luke adds the incident 
at Nain on the next day (? ; var. lec, 711 ), and then 
in both St. Luke and St. Matthew the message of 
John the Baptist follows, but with no reference as 
to time. The incident at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee follows (7“), but with no note of time. 
The section closes (8^**) with a circuit of Galilee, 
ev rf KaOt^rjs, (4) —St, Luke and St. Mark 

(41-644) agree, but St. Luke leaves out Mk 3^"^, 
and inserts later Mk Here St. Matthew 

seems to support St. Luke’s order. As to Mk 3*'*“, 
the visit of our Lord’s mother, St. Matthew and 
St. Luke put it on the same day as the parable of 
the Sower, but St. Matthew records it before, St, 
Luke after, the parable. They all agree in insert¬ 
ing here the parable of the Sower, but St. Matthew 
records the ‘other parables’ and the private 
explanation to His disciples, which are only 
mentioned in St. Mark (4^* ®^). The narratives 
here diverge, because the crossing of the lake, the 


storm, the events in Gadara are put much earlier 
in St. Matthew (8^®^*)i in connexion perhaps with 
the first visit to Capernaum. St. Mark, however, 
connects these definitely (4*®) with the parable, 
while St. Luke, perhaps having St. Mark and also 
the order of St. Mattnew before him, records this 
in the same place as St. Mark, but (8**) with a 
vague reference to ‘ one of the days,’ It is possible 
that St. Luke has acted in exactly the same way 
with regard to the events whicn follow in St. 
Matthew (the healing of the paralytic, the call of 
Levi, the discourse on fasting, Mt 9^’^^) after the 
return from Gadara, but are in St. Luke and St. 
Mark given earlier. Here, again (5^^), St. Luke 
avoids the need of reconciling the accounts by 
taking refuge in the phrase ‘on one of the days.’ 
The narratives then proceed together (but St. 
Matthew 8^® definitely adheres to his order, for he 
connects what follows with the call of Levi), but 
St. Matthew adds to the healing of Jairus* daughter 
and of the woman with the issue of blood two 
miracles, which he assigns to the same day. 
Then follows a departure from Capernaum (Mk 6'*®) 
to Nazareth, and a circular journey through Gali¬ 
lee mentioned by St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
though the reason for it is to bo found in the 
miracle recorded only by St. Matthew (^^) requir¬ 
ing his withdrawal. In this connexion (though 
St. Luke does not state the time) occurs the mission 
of the Twelve, followed by Herod’s comments on 
the result of that mission. St. Luke omits the 
account of John’s death (which St. Mattiiew and 
St. Mark here insert). With the withdrawal to 
Bethsaida (which St. Matthew attributes to the 
news of John the Baptist’s death) and the feeding 
of the five thousand this section closes (9^^). (6) 
Here St. Matthew and St. Mark give in general 
agreement a long section (Mt 14'-^-16^^, Mk 6"-8“), 
narrating a return to Gennesaret, a visit to Phoen¬ 
icia, a return through Uecapolis to the Sea of 
Galilee, the feeding of the four thousand, a crossing 
by ship and back, and (Mk only) a visit to Beth¬ 
saida. All this is practically omitted by St. Luke, 
except for one or two sayings which he records in 
another connexion. (6) At 9^®-®® the three narra¬ 
tives proceed together in recording, exactly in the 
same order, the confession of St. Peter (the scene 
of which St. Luke does not mention), the announce¬ 
ment of the Passion, the Transfiguration, the 
lunatic boy, another announcement of His death, 
and the dispute as to who should be greatest (the 
scene of which St. Luke again does not mention). 
With this St. Matthew and St. Mark connect a 
discussion as to ofi’ences which St. Luke puts much 
later, and distributes (17^** 14®^ 15®*7). ( 7 ) The 
section beginning with 9®i is independent of the 
other accounts, as far as 18^®, All the narratives 
(Mt 19b Mk 10b Lk 9®b agree in making our Lord 
leave Galilee at this stage, and St. Matthew and 
St. Mark add ‘ for Persea.’ St. Luke mentions a 
journeying to Jerusalem several times during the 
section, e.g. 9®^-®® IS®®-®* 17“, and St. John (7® 10®® 
11 ’- ®®) tells us of visits to Jerusalem and its neigh¬ 
bourhood and withdrawals again; and so some, e.g, 
Wieseler and EUicott, have supposed that St. Luke 
here gives us the narrative of three definite jour- 
neys to Jerusalem. But St. Luke in this section 
impresses upon us so often his uncertainty as to 
time and place, that a chronological sequence seems 
out of the question; and in certain chapters it is 
obvious that the subject of prayer, or riches, or 
something similar, is the link which holds the 
narrative together. The proposal of Mr. Halcombe 
{The Displaced Section of St, Luke, Cambridge, 
1886) to remove bodily a small part of this section, 
namely 1H*-I3®b and to insert it after 8*®, involves 
on impossible act of violence to textual evidence 
with a very slight improvement from the point 0 / 
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view of hamonizing the narratives. (8) At 17^® 
the narratives unite again, and go on to the end 
of 18^; but St. Matthew and St. Mark are inde¬ 
pendent in details, and St. Luke adds the incident 
of Zacchaeus, and the parable of the Pounds (19^“^). 
(9) At 19^ the account of the triumphal entry 
begins, and from here on to the end of the Gospel 
the (Question of arrangement does not need to be 
considered, though even in the events of the last 
week we may notice {e,g. 20^) the same indefinite¬ 
ness as to time, and resort to summaries (e.j^. 19^“^ 
21 ®^). The main facts recorded are the same m all, 
though there are, of course, additions and omissions 
in St. Luke’s account as in the others. Blass 
{Philology of the Gospels) and Keuss assume that 
a different source has been used here also, and 
certainly St. Luke is independent of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark in the form in which he gives the 
eschatological discourses. The general order of 
events is, however, the same, as must necessarily 
have been the case. Here and there St. Luke 
seems to have intentionally put together events 
separate in time and place. Thus St. Peter’s 
denials are placed together in order * to add force 
to tlie episode ’ (Lightfoot), and in the account of 
the ai>pcarancos after the resurrection St. Luke 
seems to have summarized anti put them all on 
the day of the resurrection, though he cannot 
from his acquaintance with St. Paul have been 
ignorant of the events of 1 Co 16®“’. 

We have seen that in the main St. Luke follows 
the order of the framework found in St. Mark. 

Are we in a position now to say, looking back over 
the Gospel, what St. Luke meant when he purposed 
to write KaOe^ijs ? Various theories as to St. Luke’s 
principle of arrangement have been put forward. 
Plummer {l.c. p. xxxviff.) says, ‘we may assert 
with some confidence tliat Lulce generally aims at 
chronological order.’ Weiss (l.c. p. 301) says the 
evangelist ‘has attempted to divide Jesus’ public 
ministry into work in Galilee, outside Galilee, and 
in Jerusalem.’ Another aspect is represented by 
Godet and Westcott. The former (Biblical Studies^ 
p. 43) regards the Gospel as giving an account of 
the ‘organic growth of the person and of the 
work,’ and Westcott (Introd. to the Study of the 
GospelSf cli. vii. note G) gives an elaborate analysis 
based on a general development of ideas such as 
‘ marks of the future Church,’ ‘ the universal 
Church,’ etc. Zahn (/.c. ii. 300) thinks that‘the 
chronological exactness is not a clearly marked 
principle in the representation,* but that, ‘in con¬ 
trast with the disconnected narratives of single 
incidents,’ St. Luke’s object is to give Theopliilus 
‘a continuous representation of the liistcny, in 
which the earlier prepares the way for the later, 
and makes it intelligible.’ 

11. Characteristics of the Gospel.— These 
must depend in this, as in any other work, partly 
on the nature and extent of the sources to which 
the writer alludes in his preface and the use he 
makes of them, partly on his consideration of 
the readers for wliom the Gospel was intended, 
partly on liis o^vn personality. It is not always 
easy to say to which of these causes the different 
characteristics are to be assigned: thus the selec¬ 
tion of particular incidents may be due to the 
personal interest of St. Luke, or to considera¬ 
tion for the readers lie wished to interest, or it 
may be explained by the fact of his finding them 
in the sources he used. The following are among 
the most important characteristics which have 
attracted attention in the Gospel. Some of them 
have been alluded to already. 

That St. Luke ivrole for Gentiles is clear. A 
number of technical terms are explained. Thus 
wo find vopiKds (7^ 10^ etc.) instead of 

where the other evangelists Lave some 


other word (e.g. 8^). Hebrew names are trans- 
lated : e.g. ToXyoOd (23^) and Kavavaioi ( 6 ^®). The 
osition of places, especially in Palestine, is often 
ehned, e.g. 4®^ 8 ^® 23®b Expressions which might 
be misunderstood by Gentile readers are modified 
or added to: thus ( 9 -^®) in the account of the Trans¬ 
figuration iJL€T€uop(t>fh$y) (Mt, Mk) becomes iyhero. . . 
^repor. The appeals to the OT are very few, and 
the (quotations from it are found for the most 
part in the sayings of our Lord (e.g. 4^ ® 7^ etc.), 
which are reproduced by St. Luke from his authori- 
j ties, or are reminiscences of the LXX, with which, 

I as we have seen, he was very familiar. There are 
only live references to prophecy, and of these only 
one (3^) occurs in the narrative of St. Luke. Points 
in our Lord’s teaching which would have no in¬ 
terest for Gentile readers are altogether passed 
over or curtailed. Thus the teacliing, in the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, as to tlie relation of the new to 
the old Law is omitted; so also is the denunciation 
of the Jews for observing the ‘tradition’ at the 
expense of the Law (Mt 15b Mk 7b; the rebuke 
of the scribes and I’harisees (Mt 23^^'^*) is very 
much shortened. The frequent allusions to the 
universality of the Gospel are to be explained by 
the same reference to Gentile readers. St. Luke 
alone quotes in fulL(3®*®) the prophecy of Is 40®— 
‘All flesh shall see the salvation of God ’—a prophecy 
which all the evangelists connect with John the 
Baptist. Our Lord s first recorded teaching (4^^®*) 
emphasizes the admission of Gentiles to privileges 
at the hands of Elijah and Elisha, while His lost 
explanation of the Scriptures at Emmaus (24^^) 
showed that ‘repentance and forgiveness of sins 
were to be prea(;hed to all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem.’ Between these limits a number of 
passages and incidents might be quoted to estab¬ 
lish tliis characteristic of the Gospel, e.g. 

13-’*’ etc. In accordance with this, we find a 
‘marked antipathy to exclusiveness and intoler¬ 
ance’ (Plummer), and stress laid on those quali¬ 
fications for entrance to the kingd()m, which it is 
open to all without distinction of birth to attain. 
On the other hand, the Gospel is not anti-Jexo'ish^ 
though the Jews are strongly condemned directly 
or indirectly, and that in parts of the Gospel 
peculiar to fcit. Luke, e.g. 16^® etc. Jewish 

expressions are often kept in parables or teaching 
found only in St. Luke, and the regard for temple 
worship and observance of the law is not depreci¬ 
ated. All the rites of the law are fulfilled in our 
Lord’s case (2-^ etc.): He is the ‘ Son of J^avid ’ (18®® 
etc.): The commands of the Jewish Jaw are to be 
observed ( 5 ^^ 17^^ etc.), and are of lasting importance 
(16*® 18*® etc.). In all these and similar cases St. 
Luke may have been preserving only the language 
of his sources, but, if his purpose had been to 
depreciate Judaism, he would no doubt have acted 
as Marcion did towards the allusions to the OT 
which ho found in St. Luke’s Gospel, and removed 
them. 

In regard to the way in which he uses his sources, 
it has been suggested that St. Luke ‘ avoids dupli¬ 
cates on principle ’ (Weiss, Introduction^ Eng. tr. 
ii. 300), and thus gives no account of the cursing of 
the barren fig tree (Mk IP®, Mt 2 P®) because he 
has already narrated a similar event in 13®^*, does 
not mention the anointing of Mk 14®, Mt 26® 
because of the narrative of 7®®'^*, and so on. But 
this supposed characteristic of ‘ Sparsamkeit’ (as 
Storr calls it), which may be illustrated by many 
other omissions of St. Luke (such as the passing 
over of the miracle of the 4000), has to be 
taken in connexion with the numerous cases 
where St. Luke docs not show this tendency. 
Thus we have a twofold dispute as to who should 
be the greatest 9^ 22 *^; in regard to the miracles 
and parables we find similar cases of repetition ; 
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and the so-called * doublets ’ (e.< 7 . 8 ^*= 11 **; 14^^=18^*) 
show that not only in the narratives, but in our 
Lord^s words, the same characteristic of repetition is 
found. Other instances may be found in rluminer, 
/.c. p. xxviii, and Hawkins, JIorcB Synopticte, pp. 
64 ffC Another characteristic of the Gospel is a 
vagueness as to time and placcy even in cases where 
the other narratives are more definite. This vague¬ 
ness may be illustrated from etc., is perhaps 
most marked in the section and extends even 
to the account of the passion, e.g. 20h On the other 
hand, it must be noted that St. Luke very frequently 
connects sayings of our Lord with the occasion which 
called them forthy which in the other Gospels are 
collected together with no such reference, as for 
instance in the Sermon on the Mount, e.g, 

1426 ir.. Mention has already been made of the 
stress St. Luke lays on the effect of our Lord's 
words, of his preference for more literary Greek, 
of his fondness for medical expressions, of his close 
connexion in thought, and often in language, with 
St. Paul. 

In the account of Jesus* life and teaching the 
symbol of the ox (with which this Gospel is almost 
universally associated) may perhaps, as the sacrificial 
animal, represent St. Luke^s Gospel as especially that 
which emphasizes our Lord's ‘ gentleness * to the sin¬ 
ner and the outcast. This mfty be illustrated from 
the parables peculiar to St. Luke, e.g. the Prodigal 
Son ; or from such incidents as that of the sinner 
in the house of Simon (7^®*), or that of the peni¬ 
tent robber (23^^*)• Most marked, again, are the 
repeated references to prayer, both in the narrative 
of our Lord’s life—in which he records many in¬ 
stances of our Lord praying which are not found 
in the other narratives {e.g. 3^^ 6 ^* 6 ^^ etc.)~-and 
also in parables which he alone records {e.g. 11 ® 
18^’^^). Again, it is noticeable how much of the 
teaching preserved for us only by St. Luke deals 
with the use of riches. This is to be regarded 
rather as proclaiming him as the ‘Evangelist of 
Philanthropy ’ (Herder), than as proviim that St. 
Luke made use of an Ebionitic source. This char¬ 
acteristic appears in much of our Lord’s teaching 
as recorded by St. Luke, as well as in a large 
number of the parables peculiar to him, e.g. those 
of Hives and Lazarus, the Rich Fool, the Unjust 
Steward. It may have had a special appropriate¬ 
ness for a rich man like Theo^ilus (Zann, l.c. ii. 
379), or may have been the outcome of St. Luke’s 
‘great sympathy with the suflfering poor, and a 
great horror of the temptations which beset all the 
rich.* It does not (as Weiss, Introd., Eng. tr. ii. 
309) ‘ rest on the idea that wealth is pernicious in 
itself and poverty salutary in itself.’ There is no 
sufficient evidence of St. Luke’s use of an Ebionitic 
source or sympathy with Ebionitmn, for many of 
the expressions on which this theory is based are 
found in the other Gospels; and the latter con¬ 
tain many things not found in St. Luke which 
have as good a claim to be regarded as Ebionitic: 
thus they (Mt 13*^ Mk 4^®), and they alone, speak 
of ‘the aeceitfulness of riches,* where St. Luke 
simply says ‘riches.* ‘There is no evidence that 
the protest against worldliness is due to some 
particular source from which he drew and from 
which the others did not draw * (Plummer). 

For a discussion of many difficulties connected 
with special points in St. Luke, such as the Gene¬ 
alogy, Census, etc., readers are referred to the 
articles Genealogy of Jesus Christ, Jesus 
Christ, vol. ii. p. 645 f., and Quirinius. The 
present article has aimed at dealing with the main 
headings of the general topics connected with the 
Gospel, and givmg sufficient illustrations to explain 
the allusions. The literature given below will 
enable students to follow out the points more in 
detail. 


LnuRATUM.—Besides ffeneral books of Introduction to the 
New Testament, and works on the Canon, the following may be 
mentioned: (A) Commentaries.—A list of these, comulete for 
all practical purposes, may be found in Plummer’s volume on 
the Gospel in the IrUematwnal Critical Coimnenlary. This 
may itself be recommended as the best English Commentary, 
eHnccially on the lin^istic side, in rej^ard to which it is very 
full and scholarly. Besides these, reference may bo made to 
Sch&nz, DosJEvanaelium des heiligen Lucas ; Godet, Crnmnen- 
lairs 8ur VEvargue de St. Luc ; Knabenbauer (in the Cursu^ 
Scriptures Sacra) ; Meyer, Kritiach-exegctUcher Kommsntar 
(last edition of St. Luke by B. and J. Weiss). 


St. Luke and Josephus is maintained by Krenkel (Josephus 
und Lucas), Keim (Aus dem Urohristenthum), and others, and 
is denied by Nbsgen {SK, 1879), Belser (Theol. Quartalsmrift, 
1896, 1896), etc. 

(C) St. Luke’s Style. — Besides grammars of the NT, like 
Wuier, Schmiodel, and Blass, books on NT writers like that of 
Simcox, and lexicons like that of Thayer (in which a list of 
words peculiar to St. Luke is given), may be mentioned especi¬ 
ally Plummer, Holtzmann, Qersdorf (Beitruge tur Sprach- 
characteristik.etc.), Vogel (Zur Characteristik des Lucas nach 
Sprache und StU). 

(D) St Luke and Marcion.—The most recent discussion of 
Marcion’s Gospel Is in Zahn, Oeschichte des Kanons, i. 680 ft., II. 
411 fit. ; see also Sanday, Gospels in the Second (Century, ch. 
viil.; Westoott, The Canon, p. 814 ft. 

(E) The Text of St. Luke's Gospel, with reference to the 
readings in the later chapters, has been examined by Graefe In 
articles in SK, 1888,1896,1898. The theory of a double edition 
is stated by Blass in his edition of St Luke^s Gospel, and also in 
his Philology of the Gospels. 

Amongst other more recent literature of importance for the 

study-. . 

Hawk 
naoh . 

6); and Ramsay, Woe Christ horn at Bethlehem t 

Ll. j. M. Bebb. 

LUNATICK. —The Greek vb. aeXijiftd^ofiaL (from 
ffeXiffrT), the moon) occurs in Mt 4^^ 17^® and nowhere 
else in class, or bibl. Greek. Its lit. meaning is 
‘to be moonstruck*; the Vulg. has lunaticus and 
{\P^) lunaticus est, and Wyc. followed with ‘is 
lunatik.* The other versions chose the same 
expression (except Tindale’s ‘ is franticke* in 17^®),* 
which also means literally ‘is mooDLtruck.* RV 
prefers ‘ is epileptic,* for which it is taken to task 
by Beckett {lievised NT, p. 99). See Medicine. 

^ ^ J. Hastings. 

LUST (Anglo-Sax. ^w 5 f=Ger, Lust, ‘pleasure,* 
‘delight*) is now restricted to sexual desire, and that 
special meaning is found also in AV. But the word 
has a wider application in most passages, and signi¬ 
fies any gross appetite. Thus Ex 15® ‘ The enemy 
said, I will pursue... my lust shall be satisfied upon 
them* (Vipj, lit. ‘my soul,* Amer. RV‘my desire *); 


_ . . (Dil'W)sol gave 

them up unto their own hearts* lust * (o^i? 

These are all the examples of the subst. in OT, In 
NT the word most frequently tr. ‘ lust * is imOvixla, 
‘strong desire’ of any kind,'the special kind being 
sometimes designated by an odj., ‘ worldly * Tit 2^®, 
‘ fleshly * I P In 1 Th 4® we have the still more 

f eneral word vddos ; in Ro 1 ®^ a strong word, 
ut capable of a good or a bad sense; and in Ja 4 * ® 
m itself no more than ‘ pleasure.’ 

In his Com. on 2 P 1 ®, Thomas Adams says, ‘Lust, 
concupiscence in itself, as it is a faculty of the 
soul, and gift of God, is not sin; but may be the 
hand of virtue, or the instrument whereby she 
works. Keep her at home, and set her on work, 
to light the candle, and sweep the house; let her 
be under the correction of grace, and she may 
prove a chaste virgin, fit to meet the Bridegroom 
at his coming. Lust is in itself as they write of 
the planet Mercury in the horoscope of man’s 
nativity; if it be joined with a good planet it 
makes it better; ii with a bad one, it makes it 
worse. There is a lusting of the Spirit; for “ the 
Spirit lusteth against the flesh,’* Gal 6 ”. But it 

* Sir John Oheke, however (1550), in his preference for Saxos 
words, chose * is moond.* 
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is most commonly taken in the worse sense.* And 
he proceeds to say that, taken in the worse sense, 
it may be either ‘ a particular effect of that grand 
beldam concupiscence,’ i.e, uncleanness; or stand 

* for the whole general corruption of our nature, 
prone to all sin.* And on the same verse he 
comments: ‘Ambrose saith of Samson, he could 
choke a lion, not his lust. Another of Hercules— 

Lermm non potuit, poluit suporaro Icmnam; 

Quein fura non valuit vincero, vicit Hera, 

He found the lioness weaker than his lust, and 
no beast so savage as lus harlot.* Whittingham’s 
New^ Test, of 1557 is distinguished from all other 
versions by translating Jn ‘Which are borne 
not of bloud, nor of the lust of the fleshe, nor 
of the lust of man, but of God.’ The word is no 
doubt used in the indifferent sense of desire. Cf. 
Tindale’s renderings of Gn 3^® ‘And thy lustes 
shall pertayne unto thy husbond, and he shall rule 
the *; 19® ‘ Hringe them out unto us that we may 
do oure lust with them*; 27^ ‘Yf Jacob take a 
wife of the doughters of Heth, soch one as these 
are, or of the doughters of the lande, what lust 
shuld I have to lyve.* But the difference between 
the old and the new use of the word is more clearly 
seen in his tr. of Nu 14® ‘ Yf the Lorde have lust 
to us, he will bring us in to this londe*; or of 
He 10® ‘ In sacrifices and synneofferynges thou 
hast no lust*; or in Coverdale’a tr. of Is 53 ^ 

‘ When we loke upon him, there shal bo no 
fayrnesse: we shat have no lust unto him.* 
Again, in his ‘ Parable of the Wicked Mammon 
(WorkSt i. 115) Tindale translates Mt 6 ® ‘Blessed 
are they which hunger and thirst for righteous¬ 
ness* sake (that is, to fulfil the law), for their 
lust shall be fulfilled ’; and still more striking 
is the use in Expositions^ p. 168, ‘God hath no 
rod in his hand, nor looketh sour, but merrily, 
that it is a lust to behold his cheerful countenance.* 
The verb to ‘ lust * or ‘ lust after * has the same 
meanings as the subst., to desire or crave in 
general, as 1 Co 10® ‘Now those things were our 
examples, to the intent wo should not lust after 
evil things {ds rb eTvai rj/ndt eTriOvfnjrds KaKCbv)^ 
as thev also lusted ’ {iTr€$vfji.Tjcrav ); passing into the 
special sense of sexual desire, in Mt 5 ^ ‘ Wiosoever 
looketh on a woman to lust after her hath com¬ 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart * (Trpbs 
rb ^7rievfxi}<rai abrijv [avr^s]). Tindale has the verb in 
a distinctly bad sense in Dt 6^1 ‘ Thou shalt not 
luste after thi neighbours wife,* thougli not 
the sense of sexual desire; it is more colourless 
in Mt 17^' ‘but have done unto him what soever 
they lusted* (so most VSS until AV ‘listed,* Gr. bera 
ilBiKyjaav, Khem. ‘whatsoever they would’); and 
the better moaning is clearly seen in Tindale, 
WoTJeSf i. 103, ‘tor if wo were of God we should 
cleave to God, and lust after the will of God.* 
Cf. Archbp. Hamilton, Catechism, ‘The tabil’— 
‘That the special faith suld be loiffit and lustit 
for mony excellent operations, quhilk it workis in 
Christen men and wemen * ; and Kutherford, 
Letters, No. ccxxvL ‘What heaven can be there 
liker to hell, than to lust, and green, and dwine, 
and fall a swoon for Christ’s love, and to want it ? * 
Lusty, meaning stout and vigorous, is perhaps 
still in good use. It occurs in AV but once, Jg S’*® 
‘all lusty, and all men of valour.* Heb. is 
originally ‘fat,* as AVm, and some take the 
meaning here to be ‘wealthy,* but AV is better.* 
Cf. Ps 73^ 103® [Pr. Bk.] and As You Lilce It, ii. iii. 
47— 

‘ Though I look old, 3 'et am I strong and lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rooellious liquors in my blood.’ 

J. Hastings. 

* RV adds Is> ‘ among them that are lusty we are as dead 
men,’ for AV *W6 are in desolate places as dead men.’ The 
passage is difficult, perhaps corrupt. 


LUSTRATION.— See PimiFiOATiON. 

LUTE.— See Music. 

LUZ (n^ ‘ almond * or ‘ bone *; ObXapfxaiJi Gn 28'®, 
Aov^a 35® etc. ; Sara. nnV, Luzah Gn 28^® 48®).—1, 
An old Canaanite city, afterwards known as Bethel, 
Gn 28'® 35® 48®, Jos 18'» (I* or K), Jos 16® (E), Jg 1 ®®. 
See art. Bethel. 2. A place in ‘ the land of the 
Hittites,* founded by a man of Bethel, Jg 1 ®®. The 
mention of the ancient name of Bethel in P is in 
accordance with the writer’s fondness for such 
archaeological details; cf. Gn 23® 35®^, Jos 15®® 
21 " (Kiriath-arba), Gn 35'® 48’ (Ephrath). The 
meaning of Luz is ‘ almond,* Gn 3(F, as in Arabic ; 
hence in the Talmud the mystical characteristics 
of the almond are ascribed to Luz, see art. Bethel, 
vol. i. p. 277 and n. Another meaning is ‘ bone ’; in 
particular, a bone of the spine. So in the Midrash 
Beresh. liahha, § 28, fol. 31b, Mz is the bone of the 
spine out of which man is to be re-fashioned in the 
world to come; similarly McCord, § 18, fol. 14b, Mid¬ 
rash Jj^oheleth, fol. 24a. Levy, NIIWB, s.v., takes 
this meaning as secondary, ‘ a bone shaped like an 
almond*; but Lagardo {Bildung d. Nomina, p. 157 f. 
n.) prefers ‘bone* as the original meaning, and sup¬ 
poses that the place was called Luz from its resem¬ 
blance to a backbone. Identifications have been 
suggested for the Luz in ‘ the land of the Hittites,* 
e.g. Lizan in Kurdistan (see Neubauer, G6ogr. du 
Talmud, p. 394), and Shaizar see 

refs, to Midrash above) in Coele-Syria on the 
Orontes (Lagarde, l.c.)\ but these identifications 
are very doubtful. The place must have been 
outside Israelite territory and in the north, some¬ 
where in Coele-Syria or the Lebanon. 

G. A. Cooke. 

LTCAONIA {AvKaovla), the land of the Lycaones, 
was a large country in the centre and south of the 
great plateau of Asia Minor. It is almost entirely 
a vast level plain, in the centre of which, like an 
island in the sea, the lofty Kara-Dagh has been 
thrown up by volcanic action. On the edge of 
Kara-Da^i are the remarkable ruins called Bin- 
Bir-Kilisse (Thousand and One Churches), prob¬ 
ably the site of the ancient Barata. The great 
Lycaonian plain is merged on the north and east 
in the plains of Galatia and Cappadocia; on the 
west and south it is limited by hills. The soil has 
little value except for pasturage; but the im- 
mense flocks which gi-azed on it were a source of 
revenue to king Amyntas (Strabo, p. 568), and are 
still a feature that strikes the travellers. Many 
of the wells supply a brackish water, unfit for 
human use, but said to have a good effect on the 
I wool of sheep, which drink it freely. 

I Lycaonia was bounded on the north by Galatia 
l^roper, on the west by Phrygia and Pisidia, on the 
south by the mountainous country that stretches 
back to the great ridge of Mount Taurus (a 
country generally summed up in earlier time as 
Cilicia Tracheia, of which Isauria was part, and 
in later time as Isauria in its wider acceptation), 
and on tlie east by Cappadocia. The exact 
boundaries varied at dillerent times. On the 
north a large district, which had originally been 
part of Lycaonia, was at some uncertain date (per¬ 
haps about B.c. 164, see Galatia, vol. ii. p. 83; 
Stud. Bihl. iv. p. 46 ff.) transferred to Galatia as 
one of the twelve tctrarchies into which that state 
was divided (Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 95); this district 
contained fourteen cities, of which Iconiuni was 
politically the capital (though ethnographically 
and in tne feeling of its imiabitants it was a 
Phrygian city).* The fact that Iconium was the 

* To the authorities quoted under Iconium add the words 
in Vita S. Artemii (ascribed to Joa/n. Damase.), 

mwtip rvp *pv^t»p, puti wpU riXii ri unk$(iMP9» 
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last city of Phrygia towards Lycaonia (Xen. Anab, 
i. 2 . 19), and that the frontier must have been in 
the hill-ridge fringing the vale of Lystra on the 
north, gives a fixed point in earlier time; but 
politically and in the estimation of external 
nations iconium regularly, and even Laodicea 
Combusta, and sometimes Tyriaion, were reckoned 
to Lycaonia. The hilly country west of Iconium 
was added to Lycaonia when it was constituted 
a province of the Empire in a.d. 372; but previ¬ 
ously that country was Pisidian. The southern 
boundary ran through the hilly country between 
Lystra and Isaura (Zengibar Kalessi) and south of 
Laranda (Karaman). On the east the limit passed 
near the lake Ak Gol, west of Kybistra (Eregli), 
and touched Karadia Dagh, thus making Hyde 
(Kara Bunar, probably) the frontier city of 
Lycaonia towards Cappadocia on the east ana the 
enlarged Galatia on the north.* 

Lycaonia was part of the great Seleucid Empire 
until B.c. 190. Thereafter it was assigned to the 
Pergamenian kingdom (Livy, xxxvii.); it was so 
remote that there is little probability that the 
sovereignty could ever have been made a reality.t 
The northern part was probably seized by the 
Gauls. The southern part, after being probably 
disputed between native and Galatian chiefs, was 
given by Aquillius to Cappadocia in 129, temporarily 
overrun by Pontus in 74, and finally set free by 
Pompey’s victories over Mithridates. At the 
settlement of the East by Pompey in 64, Lycaonia 
seems to have been divided into three parts: the 
north was added toGalatia(Ptol. v. 4,10); the south¬ 
east to Cappadocia, forming an eleventh atrategia 
of that country; t the west was attached to the 
Homan Empire, and administered by the governor 
of Cilicia. The Romans evidently retained a right 
of way through eastern Lycaonia, for the only 

E racticable road for an army between Iconium the 
ycaonian capital and Tarsus the Cilician metro¬ 
polis passed across it by Kybistra and the Cilician 
Gates; and Cicero’s movements during his governor¬ 
ship of Cilicia show that he could go back and 
forward at will, and yet that Kybistra was part of 
Cappadocia. Thus Cicero was brought into close 
ana friendly relations with the Cappadocian royal 
family, which was practically dependent on Home, 
and half subject to it. 

The eastern part of Lycaonia long continued 
subject, at least in name, to the weak Cappadocian 
rule; but Antipatcr of Derbe, a friend of Cicero, 
rofited by the troubles of the Civil Wars to make 
imself an independent chief; and Laranda also 
was perhaps subject to him (see Derbe). Antony 
gave the western part (certainly including Lystra 
and Iconium) § to king Polomon in B.c. 39; but in 
36 it was transferred to Amyntas, king of Pisidia, 
who also received ell Galatia proper. Amyntas 
conquered also Derbe and Laranda, which then 
were incorporated in the Roman Empire, when 
Amyntas’ kingdom was made into the province 
Galatia in B.c. 25. Roman soldiers from Laranda 
were serving in the seventh legion not long after 

The other thirteen citlee of the Tetrarchy 
were Savatra or Soatra, and the towns on the west side of Lake 
Tatta, probably Laodicea and Lystra, but not Derbe (which was 
in the eleventh Strategia, attached to Cappadocia; see below 
and Str^. p. 560). 

* Pliny, Jfat. IlUt. v. 95, IpHut Lycaoniat . . . Hyde in 
oonjlnio GcUatice atque Cappadocice. 
t Especially as Pisidian Antioch was free (see Antioch). 
i See Strabo, pp. 535, 587, 669; Ramsay. Hittor, Oeogr, of 
Aria Min. pp. 886f., 810 n., 869. It included Derbe (Strabo, 
p. 569), but certainly not Lystra. 

§ Lycaonia is not lorznally mentioned in this transaction; but 
it is evidently summed up at this time under the general title 
of OUicia, for Strabo, p. 568, mentions that Iconium was ruled 
by Polemon, while Polemon's kin^om is described simply as 
ri KiXtfuat by Appian, Beil. Civ. v. 75, and it was owing to 
this connexion that Iconium is several times called a city of 
Cilicia (see Iconium). 


this (Con). Inacr, Lot. iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 
eastern Lycaonia was placed under Antiochus of 
Commagene along with most of Cilicia Trachoia, 
and acquired the name Lycaonia Antiochiana or 
ix^paY which is applied to it by Ptolemy, 
V. 6 . 17, in a Latin inscription, Cor^uSt x. 8660, 
and probably in a Greek inscription.* In 41 
Claudius confirmed this arrangement. It is prob¬ 
able that Laranda was at this time reunited to 
eastern Lycaonia, for the policy of Antiochus (a 
far more active king than the Cappadocian 
monarchs) was carried out along lines of road 
radiating from Laranda :t and his coins reading 
ATKAONEC were certainly struck at an important 
city, and Laranda is the only important Lycaonian 
city that could be within his kingdom. Ptolemy, 
indeed, mentions even Derbe in Antiochiana; but 
the name Claudio-Derbe (like Claud-Iconium) 
proves that it was in the province under Claudius 
(A.D. 41-54), and Ptolemy has probably fallen into 
error owing to the fact that Derbe had been 
originally attached to the eastern or Cappadocian 
half of Lycaonia at the settlement or Pompey 
in B.C. 64. 

Under Claudius and Nero, when St. Paul visited 
the churches of South Galatia, Lycaonia included 
the two parts, the Roman and the Antiochian. 
The former contained two cities, Lystra and Derbe, 
and a number of villages and small towns, chiefly 
towards the north-east, and it is correctly de¬ 
scribed (Ac 14®) as * the cities of Lycaonia, Lystra 
and Derbe, and the region round a^ut ’; in other 
words, the apostles, when driven out of Iconium, 
crossed the frontier of Phrygia into Roman Lyca¬ 
onia. Moreover, the regions of which the vast 
province Galatia was composed (see vol. ii. p. 87) 
were called ‘ Territories ’; and, as we have 

seen, the part of Lycaonia not governed by the 
Romans was called the Antiochian Territory, or 
Lycaonia Antiochiana.:}: In distinction therefrom 
the Roman part would naturally be called by an 
adjective derived from the provincial name (for a 
country became part of the Roman Empire in 
virtue of being mcluded in a province), t. 6 , it 
would be styled either the Galatic Territory (Ac 
18^) or Lycaonia Galatica, a name which does not 
occur, but is proved by the similar names Galatic 
Pontus (as distinguished from Polemoniac Pontus, 
ruled by king Polemon) and Galatic Phrygia (as 
distinguished from Asian Phrygia in the province 
Asia). In place of the bare title AvKawLav 
VdXaTiK'fjp, the more descriptive and complete 
appellation rds ir6Xe(S rijs AvKaovlaSf Aii<rrpap Kal 
Aip^rjy, Kal weplx^pop is used in Ac 14®; and this 
is practically equivalent to t^p VaXariK^p x^po^v rijt 

AvKaopla^t ^oi/trav rdj irbXeis AiJvTpav Kal Aip^rip Kal 

ircpiKcipApai Kdi/xa^. In Ac 16*'^ this Territory is not 
formally named, but merely its two cities are men¬ 
tioned in succession. In Ac 18*® the expression 
Ti}P TaXariKijp x^P^^ ^pvylap is explained by 
Asterius§ (bishop of Amaseia in Pontus in A.D. 
401) as T^p AvKaoplap Kal rds rijs 4?pvylas ir 6 Xet(. 

Both parts of Lycaonia were included in the 
united province of Cappadocia-GaJatia under the 
Flavian emperors. When they were again divided 
about 106 by Trajan, it is probable that eastern 
Lycaonia continued to be connected with Cappa¬ 
docia. But about A.D. 137 a new province was 
formed, commonly called the Triple Eparchy, con- 

* Frilnkel, Inrchriften Pergam. il. 451, about a.d. 90, 
[AvM«fv4tb« where Frankel wrongly restores [Thtniiatt 

'Ai»T<)#y/»ff, understanding that the district round Pisidian 
Antioch was under a special administration. But that was not 
BO, and Antioch is included in the preceding term 
*A*rt»xl*f is here equivalent to (x^^*^)* 

t On his foundations see Ramsay in Revue Numiamal. 1804, 
p. 169 flf. 

t Lycaonia ipra in Pliny, Nat. Birt. v. 95. 

I Momil. viii. (Migne, Patrol. Or. tom. xl.). 
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sisting of Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria. The 
Lycaonian cities were formed into a union called 
Koivbv Av/caoWay, meeting in the worship of the 
Emperors : the cities composing it struck coins in 
the name of the Koinon. If l*tolcmy is coiTcct, 
neither Lystra nor Iconium was included in the 
Triple Eparchy, hut both continued to be in Gal¬ 
atia ; and, certainly, neither struck coins as 
member of the Koinon. Derbe, on tlie other hand, 
was a member of the Koinon and included in the 
Triple Eparchy. 

liie name of the Lycaonians (AvKdoves) is not 
used in the Bible, but the adverb AvKaovta-rtf ‘in 
the speech of the Lycaonians,* occurs in Ac 14^^ (see 
Lystka), While the villages and small towns 
probably retained the native language and manners 
of Lycaonia, the cities such as Iconium and Derbe 
were likely to have been Grecized between A.D. 
334 and 190, and probably had a Seleucid tone in 
municipal law ami customs (see Kamsay, Historical 
Comm, on Galatiansf 1899). 

A Jewish element was likely to spread in Lycaonia 
while it formed part of the Seleucid Empire (see 
Laodicea) ; on the traces of it see Galatia, vol. 
ii. i). 88, and ICONIUM. A strong Christian influ¬ 
ence is perceptible in the epigraphy of Western 
and Northern Lycaonia {v. ibidem). 

Another people called the Inner Lycaones {Avk- 
doves irpbi Mov)^ who lived in Lhrygia, must be 
distinguished. It was probably this Phrygian 
people to whom Bartholomew went as an aj>ostle. 
Their country was probably Cutchuk Sitchanli 
Ova, north from Saiidykli Ova. Their history is 
treated in Cities and Bishops of Phrygia^ pt. ii. 
pp. 664, 693 h’. 

Litkhaturb.—L ycaonia la treated by Ramaay, Hut. Geog. of 
Asia Minor, pp, 330-340, 860, 866, 367-800 (in that work, sect. 
17 on Oaatabala ahould bo deleted; there was no Ooatabala 
north 0 / Taurus), and better in Hist. Com. on Galatians. 
Many Lycaonian inscriptions are given bv Sterrett (who dis* 
covered Lystra, and approximately located Derbe) In Ills Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor. See also the admirable Hamilton 
and other travellers. W. M. RaMSAY. 

LYCIA [AvKla) was the country that occupied the 
south-eastern part of Asia Minor. Though it is 
a land that presents great interest, as regards 
antiquitms, and history, and physical features, yet 
it is of singularly little importance in the story 
of early Christianity. 

The country consists to a great extent of lofty 
mountain masses, rising in many parts, especially 
in the eastern half, almost direct from the sea¬ 
shore. But in the fertile valleys of the Xanthos 
and other smaller streams, which break the 
mountains, or at their mouths, were situated many 
great cities, such as Patara, Ac (a famous seat 
of tho worship of Apollo), and Myra of Lyci.a, Ac 
27®* (whose important harbour was a common 
starting-point or finish of the run across sea be¬ 
tween Alexandria and the Asia Minor coast). The 
number of separate glens, by which Lycia is broken 
up, prevented it from ever becoming a powerful 
country. It derived its unity only from foreign 
conquest. It was ruled by the Persians, and con¬ 
quered by Alexander the Great; it formed part 
of the Seleucid Empire, and was disputed between 
the Seleucid and Ptolemaic kings ; it was taken 
from Antiochus the Great by the Romans in B.c. 
188 and given at first to Rhodes, but soon after¬ 
wards in 168 it was set free, and for many years 
it was very prosperous. It is mentioned as one of 
the self-governing states to which the Romans 
sent letters in favour of the Jews in B.C. 138-7, 
1 Mac 15** (see Caria, Delos). This implies 
that there were Jewish residents; and the ships 
carrying pilgrims to and from Jerusalem would 
touen at Lycian harbours. The numerous cities 
* Myra ii mentioned also in the Bezan text of Ac 21i. 


of Lycia were united in an association called rh 
AvKtaKbv hOartjfxa. Nearly 100 places in Lycia arc 
known to have struck coins, and Pliny, Hat, 
Hist. V. 28, says there were formerly 70 cities, 
and in his time only 36 ; but only 23 had votes 
in the Assembly, called rb Koivbv avvibpLov (.six 
cities of the first rank had three votes each, those 
of the second class two votes, of the third one). 
In reward for their fidelity to Rome in the Mithri- 
datic war, the freedom of the Lyciims was con¬ 
firmed by Sulla. They sufiered exactions occasion¬ 
ally, especially from Cassius in B.C. 43; but their 
freedom was again confirmed by Antony. Lycia 
was formed into a Roman province by Claudius 
in A.D. 43 on account of the dissensions between 
the cities ; and in 74 was formed into a double 
province along with Pamphylia (see Mommsen on 
Corp. Inscr. Ijatin. III. JSnppl. No. 6737). Erora 
43 onwards the governor was a prmtorian legatus 
Angiisti pro preetore ; and the old iiystema was 
transformed into a union called Koivbu AvkLujp, 
meeting in the worship of the Emperors under the 
presidency of a Lykiarch. 

Christianity does not appear to have spread very 
rapidly in Lycia; and peniaps to this is due the 
petition agamst the Christians addressed by the 
joint province to the Emperor Maximin in A.D. 
312 (similar to many petitions from eitios of the 
Empire, replies to which were returned in identical 
terms, quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. ix. 7). 
Part of tho petition, with a scran of Maximin’s 
reply, has been found at Arykanua, anti is pub- 
lisbed by Mommsen in Aixh. Epigr. Mitthcil. aus 
(Est. 1893, p. 93 ir. 

An important Jewish inscription of Tlos in Lycia 
is published in Eranos Vindobonemsis, p. 99. 

LiTBiUTURE.—See tho scries of Austrian publications, the 
result of numerous recent Austrian explorations and exca¬ 
vations, especially Benndorf-Niemann, Lt/kia, in two folio vols., 
Ileberdey, Oirramoas, etc. ; also Pinder-Friedlunder, lieitrage 
zur (lit. Mwizkunde, i. 93-122 ; Hill, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Lyeia, etc. ; Fougdres, de communi Lycioruni ; RIarqiiardt, 
JiOm. Staatsalt. i. 376 ff.; and the old»^r travellers, e8])u(;ially 
Fellows and Spratt. W. M. RamSAY. 

LYDDA.— See LOD. 

LYDIA {Avdla). —A purple-seller from Thyatira 
(Ac 16^^* ^). It is probable that Lydia was her 

proper name, as we know that it was a name 
commonly borne by women (Hor. Od, i. 8, iii. 9, 
vi. 20); but (see p. 177'") it may have been a 
designation derived from the district of Lydia, in 
which Thyatira was situated. Tho account of 
Lydia’s occupation is conrirmed by what we learn 
from other sources of the purple dyes of this 
district (cf. Horn. II, iv. 141 ; Claud, liapt. Pro- 
.<ierp. i. 270); and tho whole incident in Acts points 
to nor having been a woman of some position and 
means (cf. Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 214). 
She had made her homo apparently at Philippi, 
and, having become a Jewish jiroselyte, was in the 
habit of resorting to a place of prayer which was 
located by a riverside, according to a common 
practice ainon" tho Jews for the facility of the 
frequent ablutions which their worship required 
(Farrar, St. Paul^ i. p. 487). There she was found 
along with certain other women by St. Paul and 
his companions on their first Sabbatli in Philippi; 
and in her, at any rate, the apostle found a ready 
listener. The Lord opened her heart, and along 
with her ‘ household * she was baptized, the first 
Christian convert, so far as we know, whom St. 
Paul made in Europe. (For the sipiilicance of her 
conversion, taken in connexion with those subse¬ 
quently mentioned in this chap., see Lightfoot, 
Philipp, p. 52ff.). Lydia’s gratitude showed itself 
in the eager desire (Trape^Sida-aro, v.'*, cf. Lk 24**) 
that the apostle and his companions should take 
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up their abode in her house; and it was tliither 
that they again returned after their imprisonment 
(v.^). To the Church which grew out of this 
little company St. Paul afterwards addressed the 
most Jubilant of all his Epistles ; tliou^h the fact 
that JLydia herself is not mentioned in it by name 
makes it probable that she had either died or left 
Philippi in the interval. G. Milligan. 

LYDIA {Av5la). —A large country on the west of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the north by Mysia 
(called in later times Hellespontus), on the east by 
Phrygia, on the south by Caria, and on the west 
by the Aegean Sea. It contained the valleys of 
the Cayster, the lower Hermus with its tributary 
the Cogamos, and the Caicus, also as much of the 
lower Mseander valley as lay north of that river. 
Several of the great Ionian cities, Smjrrna, Colo¬ 
phon, Ephesus, etc., were situated on its western 
coast. The ancient Lydian kingdom, once ^eat 
and powerful, was conquered by tne Persians about 
546.* It passed under the rule of Alexander the 
Great in 334; and it was disputed by his successors 
after his deatli, especially between the Perga- 
menian and Seleucid Kings, until the victory of tne 
allied Roman and Pergamenian armies in B.c. 190 
near Magnesia, in the Hermus valley, brought it 
entirely into the Pergamenian kingdom of Eumones 
(as is mentioned in 1 Mac 8“). In B.c. 133 Lydia, 
according to the will of Attains ill., the last 
Pergamenian king, passed into the Roman Empire, 
and formed part of the province Asia. The name 
Lydia henceforth had no political, but only a 
geogra^ical, ethnological, and antiquarian exist¬ 
ence. The generic name Asia alone was employed 
by the Romans; and Lydia was merged in that 
great province, which embraced also Caria, Mysia, 
and Phrygia. Geographers and historians wrote 
about Lydia; coins {e,g, of Tralleis and Kidramos) 
and inscriptions {e.g. CIO 6852, 6984, 6856rf) 
mention facts of old Lydian religion or mytho¬ 
logy ; but those who had regard to existing facts 
of society and goveniment had no reason to use 
the name. 

The avoidance of the name Lydia in the NT to 
desi^ate the country, though the action often 
lies m its cities, is due to the fact that the early 
Church accepted from the first the Roman politicid 
divisions {i.e, the provinces), and classifiea accord¬ 
ingly. St. Paul, St. John, and St. Peter always 
speak of the Roman provinces Achaia, Macedonia, 
Illyricum, Asia, etc.f So does St. Luke, except 
that he sometimes uses the Greek instead of the 
Roman name for each province in the cases where 
there was a difference, as Hellas for Achaia, Ao 
20 ^ Hence Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardis, etc., we 
summed up, not as * cities of Lydia,* but as ‘ cities 
of Asia.* 

It has, however, been maintained recently by 
Blass {Acta Apostolor, p. 176) and Zahn (Einfe»- 
tung in d. NT, i. p. 132) that Luke uses the name 
Asia to indicate only the western part of the 
province. According to Zahn, Luke’s Asia is 
restricted to Lydia, excluding Caria,$ Phryma, and 
Mysia (which were all included in the Roman 
province Asia). Blass maintains that Luke’s Asia 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and excluded 
only Phrygia: the province had that extent from 
133 to 84 B.C., and Ramsay, Church in Bom. Emp. 
p. 150, wrongly admitted that sense in Ac 2*. But 
there is no example of the name Asia being used in. 

• Lydia In Ezk 80# AV is corrected to Lud In RV. See Lud. 

t Scholars who hold the North-Galatlan theory maintain that 
in the single case of Galatia St. Paul made an exception to his 
usual practice, and used that name to indicate, not the Roman 
province, but the country inhabited by the Asiatic Gauls. 

t He does not state his view about Oaria explicitly; some of 
his words would place the Carian coast-lands in Asia, and 
exclude upper Caria; others would exclude all Oaria. 
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either of these senses at this time.* Towards A.D. 
295 the province Asia was restricted to the country 
Lydia, and thereafter Asia bore the meaning which 
Zahn attributes to it in Luke’s writings. But in 
earlier writers Asia has only two senses: ( 1 ) the 
entire continent, (2) the Roman province distin¬ 
guished by Ptolemy as ij * Atria ldl(t)t Xeyofi^urj. Some 
Greek antiquaries, indeed, maintained that Lydia 
had once, in very early times, been called Asia; but 
this was a mere theory; not a single example can 
be quoted in its favour; and, according to Strabo 
(p. 627), these antiquaries qualified their theory 
with a * perhaps ’ (rclx® 7^P V JAyovla * Atria iXiycTo), 
There appears in Aristides about A.D. 160 a single 
example (to which no parallel is known) of a third 
sense, in which, by popular conversational usage, 
the name Asia is restricted to the greatest and 
most civilized part of the province, ».«. Asia par 
excellence ; but even in this narrow sense it includes 
a considerable part of Phrygia, the Mseander 
valley from its source, with the rich and important 
cities, Apameia, Eumeneia, Laodicea, Hierapolis 
(X^w (1) oCxl tV /dxpt MaidySpov irijyCiy [Asia par 
excellence], f (2) o05* 6<rrjv 6 tuv ijy€/x6y<t)v iJ/xwv KXijpos 
bpllerai [province], (3) dXX’ fjv dpxvf "EWrjves 
vpotreiirov *A<rlav [continent], xxii. p. 476 C, Bind, 
vol. i. p. 441), so that it justifies neither Zahn nor 
Blass. Moreover, it would be unjustifiable to 
suppose that Luke uses the term in a sense which 
is not found before Aristides, and is in him indi¬ 
cated as a mere conversational expression. Again, 
in the letter of the Church of Lugudunum, 
addressed roU *A<rlai /cal 4»pvylat dbeXtpoU (imitated 
by Tertullian,‘ac?v.Praa;. l,ecclesiisAsice et Phrygiw), 
we are not to understand a formal distinction 
between Asia and Phrygia, as two mutually 
exclusive divisions. Phrygia was divided between 
the provinces Asia ana Galatia; and Galatio 
Phrygia, with the Churches of Icon’urn, Antioch, 
Apollonia, etc., was closely connected with Asian 
Phrygia, and is classed along with it as a recipient 
of the Lugudunensian letter. The name ^Acrla 
occurs very often in inscriptions and coins, both 
within and beyond the province : usually it means 
the province, sometimes it has a wider sense {e.g. 
CIO 6127, 6913, a coin of Nioomedia boasting itself 
vptimi *Atrla%), never a narrower sense. It is used 
in many inscriptions of Phrygia to include that 
country, in such cities as Apameia, Laodicea, 
Eumeneia, etc. {Cit. and Bish, of Phr., No. 8 , 292; 
CIG39&7, 39926, etc.). The ordinary usage of the 
word 'Atria in the province is beyond doubt. 

The feminine of the a^. Lydian {Av5la) probably 
occurs in Ao 16'^*". Tlie Thyatiran hostess of 
the apostle in Philippi was familiarly known in 
the town by the ethnic that showed her origin. 
To every one who considers how common the 
custom was of using a familiar name (a nickname 
even) in place of the formal name, this opinion will 
seem practically certain. Even in honorary in¬ 
scriptions, and on the bases of statues, the familiar 
name is often added to the formal name, and is 
sometimes even expressed in a line by itself and 
in larger letters,^ to bring home to the minds of 
citizens their peculiar and intimate relations to 
the person honoured. But apparently Paul, who 
is more formal and distantly courteous than Luke 


* Blass quotes Pliny (Hist. Nat, v. xxvlil. 102) as an example 
o( the sense which he advocates for Asia, but the passage does 
not Justify him, see Studia Sibliea, iv. p. 46 f. Zahn quotes it 
as s^porting himself, equally unjustifiably. 

11%U8 is much the same as 4 xdrm 'A^*/* (Pausan. i. iv. 6; 
Irenttus, ap. Euseb. HE y. xx. 6), is. lower Asia as distinguished 
from upper Asia (compare ^ hr«r rtv T»Cpou 'Ay/», Cis-Tauran 
Asia, as distinguished from Trans-Tauran, a common phrase); 
but such expressions imply one part taken out of the whole. 


aocus.); Ramsay, Amer. Joum. Areh. 1883, p. 283. 
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in Ills allusions to individuals, uses the formal per¬ 
sonal name (possibly either Euodias or Syntyche, 
Pli 4*), just as he speaks of Silvanus (whom Luke 
calls Silas), and once of Prisca (Ro 16*, though he 
elsewhere^ like Luke, employs the familiar diminu¬ 
tive Priscilla; see Ramsay, Church in Bom. Emp, 
p. 161f.). 

The wealth, the ancient renown, and the high 
civilization of Lydia (including the central Ionian 
cities), gave it a specially important influence on 
the development of Christianity during the first 
three centuries. The evangelization of Lydia dates 
from the long residence of St. Paul at Ephesus, 
Ac The apostle had aimed at evangelizing 

Asia on his second journey, but was forbidden to 
preach the word there. Accordingly, he did not 
touch Lydian soil till he landed at Ephesus while 
going back to Jerusalem from his second journey 
(Ac 18*>), when he made a promise to return 
shortly. On this suyect see the special articles 
Pkrgamus, Smyrna, Ephesus, Sardis, Thyatir a, 
Philadelphia. W. M. Ramsay. 

LYE (Jer 2** RV).—See Nitre. 

LYING.—See Lie. 

LYSANIAS.—The L. mentioned in Lk 3' as being 
tctrarch of Abilene at the beginning of John the 
Baptist’s ministry is not expressly mentioned else¬ 
where. Oos. {Ant. XV. iv. 1, and BJ I. xiii. 1) 
relates that Lysanias succeeded to the government 
on the death of his father Ptolemy, the son of 
Mennaeus, and was killed by Antony at the in¬ 
stigation of Clconatra, on the charge of being in 
league with the Parthians. This was about B.c. 
34. In a.d. 42 (Jos. BJ II. xi. 6 ) the emperor 
Claudius bestowed on Agrippa, besides the terri¬ 
tories given by Augustus to Herod, another king¬ 
dom, called that ol L. (see also BJ li. xii. 8 ), In 
Ant. XIX. V, 1, Abila of Lysanias is said to have 
been given by Claudius to Agrippa, and in Ant, 
XX. vii. 1 occur the words ’A/S/X^, Avaavla W aOnj 
y€y6v€i rtrpapxla, St. luike has been accused of 
inaccuracy in stating that the victim of Antony 
was tctrarch of Abilene some sixty years after 
his death. The facts may, however, be set forth 
as follows:—On the murder of L. the son of 
Ptolemy, his ‘house* {Ant. xv. x. 1 ), was farmed 
by Zenodorus, and after the latter’s death was 
given by Augustus to Herod {Ant. XV. x. 3) B.c. 
23. Abila is not mentioned among the districts 
that pa ^sod to the latter, and is, in fact, expressly 
distinguished from the possessions of Heroa {Ant, 
XIX. V. 1). It may well be that Augustus gave 
this town, with its neighbouring district Abilene, 
to Lysanias, a descendant of the former possessor. 
He is known to have acted in a similar way, in at 
least one instance, when Jamblichus was restored 
to his father’s dominion of Emesa in Parthia, the 
latter having been killed by Antony. Abila was 
afterwards called A. of L., and was given by the 
emperor Claudius to Herod Agrippa i. The title 
A. of L. seems to point to a restoration of a 
part of the kingdom of L. to a namesake (probably 
a descendant) of the original ruler under the name 
of tctrarch. In defence of this view it may be 
noticed that the original L. only reigned about five 
years, scarcely long enough for his name to attach 
to the district in perpetuity. Again, a medal was 
found by Pococke in the 17th cent., alluding to a L., 
both tetrarch and high priest, who could not have 
been identical with the king. Two inscriptions, 
also, of the time of Tiberius prove that there was 
a tetrarch L., a freedman of whom executed some 
work to which one inscription refers, while the | 
other implies from the mention of L.*s sons that I 
the tetrarch was a descendant of the king. L. i 


was, no doubt, a family name attached to the dis¬ 
trict of Abilene. The L. mentioned in Lk 3^ was 
probably a descendant, possibly a son of the L. killed 
py Antony, and may have been identical with, or 
tne father of, the L. in the time of Claudius. 

Literatum.—O odet on Lk 8i; S. Davidson, Introd. to NT, 1. 
214-220; Schurer, MJP i. il. 835-339, and literature there 
referred to. C. 11. PRICHARD. 

LYSIAS (AvffLdi ),— 1, A Syrian general. After 
the victory of Judas Maccabseus at Bethhoron 
(B.c. 166), Antiochus Epiphanes, in departing for 
Persia, appointed ‘ Lysias, an honourable man, and 
one of the seed royal, to be over the allairs of the 
king from the river Euphrates unto the borders of 
o-nd to bring up his son Antiochus until he 
came again* (1 Mac 3*’**).* His orders were to 
carry on a war of extermination against the Jew.s 
(y ML) fulfilment of this commission, l^ysias 
assembled a great army, which was placed under 
the command of three generals, Ptolemy, Nicanor, 
and Gorgias. Gorgias (or, according to 2 Mac 
Nicanor) was defeated by Judas at Emmaus (1 Mac 
4*^®^*), and Lysias himself sustained a crushing 
defeat the following year (B.c. 165) at Bethsura 
(v.*^^‘, Jos. Ant. XII. vii. 6 ). Upon the death of 
Epiphanes (B.c. 164) Lysias as regent-guardian of 
the youthful Antiochus Eupator (vvh. see) prose¬ 
cuted the war against the Jews, captured Bethsura, 
and was besieging Jerusalem, when he liad to turn 
his attention to a rival in the person of Philip, 
another of the generals of Epiphanes, to whom the 
latter, before his death, had transferred the care 
of his son (1 Mac Although he defeated 

Philip (1 Mac 6 ®*), he was unable to maintain the 
cause of the youthful king against another claimant 
to the throne, a nephew of Epiphanes, who after¬ 
wards reigned under the title of Demetrius Soter 
wh. see). Both Lysias and Eupator, having fallen 
nto the hands of the latter (b.c. 162), were by his 
orders put to death (1 Mac 7*’*, 2 Mac 14*, Jos. 
Ant. XII. X. 1). 

2 . See Claudius Lysias. J. A. Selbie. 

LYSIMACHUS (AvWgaxos). — 1. L., the son of 
Ptolemy, of Jerus., is named in the subscription to 
the Greek edition of Esther (Ad. Est IP) as the 
translator of that book into Greek. This state¬ 
ment may imnly that the additional sections, for 
which no Hen. original existed, are also to be 
ascribed to Lysimaenus. We are told that the tr. 
was brought to Egypt in the 4th year of Ptolemy 
and Cleonatra; but as four Ptolemies had wives 
named Ciieopatra, this information gives hardly 
any clue to the date. 

2 . The brother of the high-priest Menelaus, 
whom he left as his deputy {diddoxos) in Jerus. 
when summoned to appear before Antiochus (2 Mac 
4 *®). L. excited the hatred of the populace by 
his systematic plundering of the temple treasures; 
and seeing that an insurrection was imminent, 
he took the precaution of arming 3000 men, and 
letting them loose upon the people. Many were 
injured in the riot which took place, and L. him¬ 
self was killed beside the treasury {ib, 4*®'^*). 

H. A. White. 

LY8TRA was founded as a Roman Colony by 
Augustus, probably about b.c. 6 , when an effort 
was made to tame and regulate the mountain 
tribes on the southern frontier of the province 
Galatia by a system of military roads and garrison 
cities (Antioch, Lystra, Parlais, Cremna, Comama, 
Olbasa). These colonies all used the Latin language 
officially, a rare and noteworthy fact in the eastern 

* Of. 2 Mao IQH lliof'-, whew, however, the order of events ii 
leas correctly given, the appointment of Lysias to be ‘chan¬ 
cellor* and his defeat at Bethsura being placed under Eupator 
instead of Epiphanee. 
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ovinces, where, as a rule, Borne acquiesced in 
0 use of Greek, and made no attempt to natur¬ 
alize Latin. The use of the Boman toneue implies 
that these colonies felt a special pride in their 
Boman character. Lystra was about 18 miles 
S.S.W. from Iconium, and a frontier line passed 
between them (see IcoNiUM, Lycaonia). It was 
situated in a vale at the northern extremity of 
the hills which fringe the Lycaonian plain on the 
south, and which grow higher and higher as one 
proceeds south, till they rise to the main mass of 
Mount Taurus. A stream, which flows eastward 
between gentle hills through the smiling vale, 
about a mile in breadth, loses itself after some 
miles in the great plain. On the north of the 
stream, about a mile north-west from the village 
of Khatyn Serai, is situated a hillock of consider¬ 
able extent, on which stood the fortified Colonia ; 
but the buildings of the city certainly extended 
to east and south, over the lower ground at least, 
where a large basis bearing an inscription in 
honour of Augustus stands pr^ably in its original 
position, and perhaps indicates the site of a sacred 
place, Augusteunit dedicated to the worship of the 
Emperor and of Borne. The city stood about 3780 
ft. above sea-level, and about 430 ft. above Iconium. 

The history of Lystra is-quite unknown; and 
even the fact that it was a IRoman colony was 
unknown until 1885, when the inscription iust 
mentioned was discovered by the American 
Sterrett, and Waddington published a coin witli 
Latin legend of COLONIA • lULTA • FELIX * 
GEMINA • LUSTRA (the Latin form Lustra, in¬ 
stead of the Grecizing Lystra, is usual on coins 
and inscriptions). ^ Leake guessed the site in 1820; 
Sterrett proved^ it in 1885, after intermediate 
travellers had rejected Leake’s view. 

Hardly any remains of the old city are now 
visible aoove ground. There is an Ayasma (as the 
Turks call a fountain held sacred by Christians, 
dylaafxa) in the low ground south of the hill. Not 
a trace has been found of the temple of Zeus 
Propoleos, Ac 14'^; but it is possible that the 
Augusteum was in the precinct of the temple; it 
was very common to unite the worship of the 
Emperor to that of the chief god of a city. The 
Bezan reading, roO 6vtos Aids irpb ir6Xews, is perhaps 
the original Lukan text, and is certainly excellent. 
The epithet Propoleos was a sort of technical 
term, often given to gods whose temple stood out¬ 
side the city; and it is characteristic of Luke’s 
style to use the participle (bv (much in the same 
way as Ka\o(fti€vos) before a name or technical 
term ; compare Ac 5'"^ 13^ 28'^. No inscription has 
yet been found relating to the worship of this god; 
but the analogy of other great native hiera in 
Asia Minor* makes it practically certain that 
there was a college of priests attached to it; hence 
the Bezan text lepfis is true to fact, though this 
reading is rejected by all editors, even including 
Blass, the special champion of the Western text. 

^ The sacriiice to Paul and Barnabas, in celebra¬ 
tion of the Epiphany of the gods, Ac 14^®, was 
probably made at the entrance to the sacred 
precinct (irvXc&i>), and the apostles hearing of it as 
they were teaching in a public place in the city, 
ran forth and stopped it. 

Lystra, standing in a retired situation some miles 
away from the high road, was not likely to par¬ 
ticipate strongly in the diffusion of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion, when Lycaonia was ruled by the Seleucid 
kings; but its neighbourhood to Iconium, the 
capital, wo^d give it some opportunity of sharing 
in the Grecizing tendency which was such a power- 

* Good examples are found In inscriptions of Pessinus (Kdrte 
In MiuUU, 1897, pp. 16, 30) and of the MUyadic Zeus- 

(Bamsay, (^iei and BUhopria if Phrygia, pt. I. p. | 


ful influence in the Seleucid and Pergamenian 
cities of Asia Minor. A town doubtless existed 
there before the Boman colony was founded; but 
it was only through that event that Lystra became 
important. The population of the colony would 
consist of (1) the Latin-speaking colonists, a local 
aristocracy of soldiers; (2) the native population 
{incola), some of whom were doubtless educated 
in Greek, and strong supporters of the Homan 
imperial policy; while the majority were evidently 
uneducated, not well acquainted with Greek, but 
more naturally expressing themselves in the 
Lycaonian tongue, and much under the influence 
of the native superstition, Ac 14^*®^-. 

While the presence of Jewish residents in Lystra 
is clear, Ac 16\ no synagogue is mentioned there ; 
and the general tone of Ac 14®"^® suggests sur¬ 
roundings more thoroughly pagan and less per¬ 
meated by Jewish influence than in Iconium and 
Pisidian Antioch. That is natural, for the Jews 
wo^d be found most in cities which lay on the 
main trade road, and which had been important in 
Seleucid times (when the large settlements of Jews 
were formed). 

When Paul at Lystra healed the lame man, in 
whom he discerned the signs of a capacity for 
faith, the multitude concluded that the two 
apostles were the gods Hermes and Zeus, who had 
visited the abodes of men according to a wide¬ 
spread ancient belief. The same two gods are 
mentioned in a legend, localized * in these regions, 
as visiting the old couple, Philemon and Baucis, 
who lived on the Phrygian hills. But afterwards, 
when hostile Jews from Iconium and Pisidian 
Antioch came to Lystra (probably in pursuance of 
the trade which must have existed between those 
cities and Lystra), they exerted such influence on 
the weak and changeable superstition of the people 
that a riot was aroused, and Paul was stoned and 
throvm out of the city for dead. From 2 Ti 3*®- 
it is clear that Timothy, son of a Jewess Eunice, 
wife of a Greek, and brought up in the Jewish 
faith by his mother and his grandmother Lois, 
saw this occurrence. Certainly he was converted 
at this time, and doubtless helped to consolidate 
the newly founded Church in Lystra, which Paul 
revisited three times, Ac 14*^ 16^ 18*®. 

In Ac 14® Lystra is named before Derbe, in 16^ 
after it, corresponding to the geographical order 
necessitated by the direction of the journey in each 
case. 

The connexion between Colonia Lustra and its 
Boman metropolis Antioch, the military centre of 
Southern Galatia (which is well illustrated by the 
dedication of a statue of Concord at Antioch by 
Lystra, Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition in Asia Minor, 
p. 219), was maintained by an imperial road, which 
IS called in the Acta Pauli et Thecla paaiXiKij 6d6s, 
‘the road made by the /3acrtXei5s,’ i.e, the Roman 
emperor. According to that document (which goes 
back to a very early orminal, though much cor¬ 
rupted by interpolation), Paul, when expelled from 
Antioch, Ac 13*®, went along the ‘ royal road ’ that 
leads south to lustra until he came to a place 
where a cross-road diverged eastwards to Iconium: 
here Onesiphorus of Iconium was waiting for him, 
being warned in a vision, and induced him to go 
to Iconium with him.f 

Little is known about the post-biblical history 

The name is corrupted in Ovid, Metam. viil. 710, our only 
authority. MSS. have trineius, fineius, thineyus, Ocineius, 
chlneiue, tirinthlue, tyreneus, thymelue, etc. These point to 
Tyrieius or Tyriaius, belong^g to Tyriaion, though the editors 
almost all give the impossible Tyaneius. Tyana was not in 
Phryi^, and could not give an adj. of this form. 

t The term royal road, denoting imperial highways os distin¬ 
guished from common country roads, occurs also in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Termessos, Lanckoronski, Stadte PamphylUm, ii. p. 203, 
and regalit via is mentioned at Oolonia Oomama, Corn. Inter, 
Latin, 111. Suppl, No. 6974. 
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of Christianity in Lystra. Artemas, oijo of the 
Seventy disciples, is said to liave heen l)islio]» there 
according to a late and untrustworthy tradition. 
Eustochius of Vasada settled at l^ystra and was 
arrested there and carried to Ancyra, where he 
was executed. The tradition may be good, for it 


preserves the memory that Lystra was under 
Ancyra, the metropolis of the province Galatia, 
until about A.D. 295. Tiberius was bishop of 
Lystra in A.D. 325 (for a list of later bishops see 
Gams, Series episcoporumt p. 45). See also LYCA- 
ONiA, Antioch, Ioonium. \V. M. Ramsay. 
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MAAOAH (n?y 0 ‘qppre.ssion’). — 1. Father of 
Achish, king of 6 ath in Uie beginning of Solomon’s 
reign, 1 K 2 ***. It is just possible that he is identi¬ 
cal with Maoch T|iy,’? of 1 S 27*; but as tliere is an 
interval of about fifty years between the events 
recorded in these two references, we may suppose 
that Maacah was grandson of Maocli. Jerome 
{Qu, Ueh, on 2 S 10*) maintains the identity, but 
says that M. was mother of Achish. 2. One of 
David’s wive.s, daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, 
and mother of Absalom (2 S 3**, 1 Ch 3-). Jerome 
{Qu. llcb. on 2 S 13^’) quotes a Jewish tradition 
that she had been captured in war by David, who 
used to raid the Geahurites while he was at Ziklag 
(1 S 27®). Possibly David’s marriage with M. was 
the ratification of a treaty with her father. 3. 
Favourite wife of Relioboam and mother of Abijam 
or Abiiah (2 Ch 11 *®). Probably she was named 
after !No. 2. In IK 15**^® she is called the 
daughter of Abishalom (Absalom, 2 Ch 11 *®-*^). 
But Absalom’s only daughter was Tamar; accord¬ 
ingly tlie LXX of 2 S 14*^ adds of Tamar that * she 
became wife of Relioboam ’ {ylverat. yw^ 'Vofiodp.). 
This is followed by Josephus twice (Ant, Vll. viii. 
6, VII. X. 3). However, in 2 Ch 13* she appears as 
* Hicaiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah ’ (LXX 
and Syriac, Maacah). It is commonly supposed 
that Uriel married Tamar, and so Maacan was 
really Absalom’s granddaughter (so Josephus once. 
Ant. VIII. X. 1). * Daughter ’ is sometimes used in 

this way, e.g. 2 K 8 *®. Jerome, however (Qu. Heb.), 
distinguishes her father from David’s son. M. 
retained the position of oueen-mother (gUbtrah, 
^ovf^vq) until the reign of her grandson A^a. He 
in his reforming zeal ileposed her ‘ because she had 
made an abominable image (simulacrum Priapi) 
for an Asherah’ (1 K 2 Ch 15'®). She was 
apparently sliielded from the extreme penalties 
resolved on by the people according to 2 Ch 15'®. 
4. Son of Nanor by Ins concubine Reumah (Gn 
22 *^). 5. One of the concubines of Caleb, son of 

Hezron (1 Ch 2 "*®). 6 . Wife of Machir, daughter 

of Benjamin, and whole sister of Huppim and 
Shuppim (1 Ch RVin 8 uppo.ses another 

Maacah, sister of Machir. The text is cornipt 
according to QPB. 7# AVife of Jeiel the father of 
Gibeon (1 Ch 8 *® 9*®). 8 . Father of Hanan, who 
was one of David’s heroes (1 Ch 11 ®®). 9. Father 
of Shephatiah, who was captain of the tribe of 
Simeon in David’s reign (1 Ch 27*®). 

N. J. D. White. 

MAACAH. — A small Araraican kingdom in 
Gaulanitis, the modern Jaulduy east of the Sea 
of Galilee (G. A. Smith, HGIIL p. 563; Ewald, 
HI ii. 302). In Dt 3'®, Jos 12 ® tne territory in 
Bashan assiraed to Mana.sseh extends ‘unto the 
border of the Geshurites and the Maacathites.’ 
But in Jos 13" ‘the border’ of these peoples is 
included in Manassch. The discrepancy is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that tJiey maintained their 
independence (Jos 13'®, 1 Ch 2 *®). Accordingly in 
2 S 10® the Ammonites hire * tlie king of Maacali ’ 
(B ’A/taXi^K) to aid them against David. Here and in 


V.® Maacah and Tob seem to be distinguished from 
the other mercenaries, who were Syrians, but in 
the account of the battle all are alike called 
Syrians. This is confirmed by the parallel narra¬ 
tive (1 Ch 19®), where their country is called Aram- 
maacah. It is evident that they were a small 
community, from a comparison of the numbers 
furnished by the other allies. Abel-bcth-maacah 
in Naphtali (2S 20'®-'®, IK 15*®, 2 K 15*®) was 
probably a colony that went north-west. The 
names of some Maacathites are recorded. E.sh- 
temoa (1 Ch 4'®), who occurs in the genealogy of 
Judah; Ahasbai, father of Eliphelct, one of 
David’s heroes (see QPB on 2 S 23®' and 1 Ch 
11®®-*®, where MT, peril, by textual eiTor, has 
Meoherathite) ; and Hoshaiah, father of Jezaniah, 
who was one of the captains of the forces who 
joined Gedaliah (Jer 40® 42'). See, further, 
Dillm. on Gn 22*', Dt 3", Jos 13'®, and Driver on 
Dt 3". N. J. D. AViiite. 

MAAOATHITE.— See preceding article. 

MAABAI (*71!,)?; B MoStSeid, A MooSetd, Luc. 
Moou5€4d).—One of the sons of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®'; called in 1 Es 9®' 

Momdis. 

MAADIAH (nnyc>; A Maa5ms, Luc. Maa(rids, B 
om.).—A priestly family which returned withZernb- 
babel, Neh 12®; called in v.'^ Moadiah (nnyiD, 
A iv KatpoU [apparently through a confusion with 
Dnj;!;^D ‘ sacred seasons Luc. Uaaal). 

MAAI (’a??; A Maaf, Luc. Matd, B om.).—One of 
the sons of Asaph who took part in the ceremony 
of the dedication of the walls, Neh 12'*®. 

MAALEH-ACRABBIM.— Jos 16® AV (‘ascent of 
Akrabbim,’ RV). See Akrabbim, and Dead Sea 
in vol. i. p. 675^. 

MAANI (A Maavly B AV Meani), 1 Es 6 ®' 

= Mkunim, Esr 2®®, Neh 7®*. 

MAARATH (nyup; B MayapibOf A MapdOy Luc. 
’M.aapibO ).—A town of Judab, in the mountains, 
noticed with Beth-anoth, Jos 15®®. The site is 
uncertain. Possibly the name survives corrupted 
at Beit ’Ummdr, in the Hebron bills west of 
Tekoa, See SJVP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 

C. R. OONDER. 

MAAREH-GEBA (y?! ; B Mapaa7(£j8c, A 

dv<rfi(bu T^s Taflad [cf. Vulg. ab occidentali urhis 
parte']] AV *tne meadows of Gibeah,* RVm ‘the 
meadow of Geba*).—The place from which the 
men placed in ambush rushed forth to attack the 
Benjamites (Jg 20 ®®). There can be little doubt 
that Bortheau, upon the authority of LXX (A) 
and Vulg., rightly emends MT to ‘ 

west of Geba° (better Gibeah; see Gibeah, No. 2). 
This IS accepted by Moore (who, however, reads 
Gi&eaA), Budde, etc. Studer, foIlo>ving the Pesh* 
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itta, reads 'i ‘from the cave which is in 

(iibeah.’ J. A. Selbie. 

MAASAI ('fe'yp; B Maao-ata, A Matraf, Luc. 
Maa<reO.—The name of a priestly family, 1 Cli 

MAASEAS (Maaa-alas), — The grandfather of 
Baruch (Bar 1^) = Mahskiah (which see) of Jer 32’^ 
61^ 

MAASEIAH (n;^yp and * work of J"*; on 

the distribution of ihis name in dillerent periods of 
Israel’s history and tlie inferences to be drawn 
therefrom, see Gray, Ileb. Proper Names^ 181, 
293).—1. A priest of the sons of Jeshua, who had 
married a foreign wife, Ezr 10^**, called in 1 Es 9^* 
Mathelas. 2. A priest, of the sons of Harim, who 
had committed the same ollence, Ezr 10^‘. Foreign 
wives had been taken also by 3, 4. a priest, of the 
sons of Pashhur, Ezr lO-^, called in 1 Ks 
Masalas, and a layman, of the sons of Pahath- 
moab, 6. The fatlier of Azariah who helped 
to rebuild the wall, Neh 3^^. 6. One of those who 
stood upon the right hand of Ezra at the reading 
of the law, Neh 8^ called in 1 Es 9^^ Baalsamus. 
7. One of those who expounded the law to the 
people, Neh 8^, called in 1 Es 9^® Maiannas. lie 
IS perhaps the same as Uie preceding. 8. One 
of those who scaled the covenant, Neh 10^. 9. 

A Judahite family name, Neh lb’, in 1 Ch 9® 
Asaiah. 10. A Benjamite family name, Neh IP. 
11. 12. Two priests (B om.), Neh 12-‘^^-. 13. A 

priest in the time of Zcdekiali, Jer 2P 29“ 37*. 

14. The father of the false prophet Zodekiah, Jer 
29*k 15. A Levitical singer mentioned upon the 
occasion of David’s bringing up the ark from the 
house of Obed-edom, 1 Ch 16’*-“. 16. One of the 
captains who assisted Jehoiada in the overthrow of 
Athaliah, 2 Ch 23h 17. An officer ("liji^) of Uzziah, 
2 Ch 26^h 18. A son of Ahaz slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite, 2 Ch 28’. 19. Governor of Jerusalem 
under Josiah, 2 Ch 34*. 20. In 1 Ch 6^ Baaseiah 
(n^fe^yp) appears to be a textual error for Maaseiah 
(.Tizyp), by a not infrequent confusion between 3 
and D. J. A. Selbie. 

MAASMAS (Maao-jud^, AV Masman), 1 Es 8^.— 
Corresponds to Shematah, Ezr 8^*. But the text 
is corrupt, Sajualat the Gr. equivalent of Shemaiah 
being inserted later in the verse. 

MAATH (Mad^).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3“. 

MAAZ (pyi?, Mads).—A Jewish family name, 1 Ch 

2 «. 

MAAZIAH (n;|y)?, The name of a priestly 

family which constituted the 24th course, Neh 10* 
(B NaSfffd, A Maa^eid), 1 Ch 24^* (B Maacral). 

MACALON (ol iK Ma/ca\w»'), 1 Es 6“.—The same 
as MichmasH; cf. Ezr 2” (MaxAidy). The second 
syllable is perhaps due to reading M as AA. 

MACCABEUS (Mttfc/fa/Satos).—The surname of 
Judas, the third son of Mattatbias (1 Mao 2^ 3^ etc., 

2 Mao 5*’ etc.). See next article. 

MACCABEES, THE (o! MaKKa/Saioi).— 
i. The National Rising undeu Mattathias. 
In B.C. 175 Antiochus iv. (Epiphanes) began to 
reign over Syria. It was the ill-starred attempt 
of this monarch to Uellenize the Jews by force 
that caused the Maccabcean revolt. At the time 
of his accession to the throne the Greek influences 
which everywhere followed in the wake of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great were fast pene¬ 
trating the life of Palestine; the more aristocratic 


section of the population were, in particular, 
affected by them. The advance of Hellenism was, 
indeed, partially checkmated by the organized 
resistance of the Hasidieans (Heb. Jfds~idim — t\iQ 
‘pious’), who were the champions of the law. 
But only partially. The leader of the Hellenistic 
faction in Judiea was Joshua, a younger brother 
of the noble-minded high priest Onias III. He 
Grecized his own name into Jason, and apparently 
imagined that the name Jahweh might similarly 
be converted into Zeus. At Antioch lie bargained 
with Epiphanes that the priesthood shomd be 
transferred from Onias to himself, and that he 
sliould be authorized to start an active pagan pro¬ 
paganda in Judflca. A gymnasium was accordingly 
built at Jerusalem, and Greek sports were prac¬ 
tised quite close to the temple; even the priests 
forsook the altar to join in the games (2 Mac 
After holding office for three years (174-171), Jason 
was supplanted by Menelaiis, a Hellenistic Ben¬ 
jamite, who became a complete renegade from 
Judaism, and obtained the help of Syrian troops 
against the unyielding Jason. An unfounded 
rumour that Antiochus had died in Egypt led 
Jason to attack Jerusalem, and Menelaus had 
to secure himself in the fortress. The Syrian 
despot viewed these disturbances as a Jewish 
rebellion (2 Mac 5^^), and his arrival at Jerus. in 
170 was signalized not only by the flight of Jason, 
but also by the profanation and robbery of the 
temple, and by the slaughter of many of the 
inhabitants. At this time Philip the Phrygian, a 
i man of low morale, seems to have been appointed 
j governor of Jerus. so as to assist Menelaus in the 
task of reducing the Jewish people to a proper 
degree of subserviency to the king. 

Two years later, the Holy City was laid waste by 
Antiochus’ general Apollonius, and Syrian soldiers 
were placed in the Acra, a stronghold overlooking 
the temple. TJie tyrant next gave orders that 
Jewish rites should cease and heathen customs be 
observed, under pain of death. An idol altar (‘ the 
abomination of desolation ’ [see art. Abomination 
OF Desolation], Dn 9*’) was set up in the temple, 
and sacrifices offered to J upitor; copies of the law 
were searched for and destroyed ; women with the 
babes they had circumcised were hurled headlong 
from the city wall. But Antiochus had overshot 
the mark. Hitherto under the Ptolemies os well 
as the Seleucideo religious freedom had been ex¬ 
pressly guaranteed to the Jews, and, before the 
province could be completely Hellenized, the stolid 
conservatism with which they clung to the observ¬ 
ances of the Mosaic law required to be overcome. 
Experience showed that it could not bo overcome. 
The extreme measures of Antiochus alienated many 
whose sympathies were largely with the Greek 
party. In consequence of nis avowed intention 
to extirpate the Jewish religion the whole situation 
in Palestine was changed, and an invincible spirit 
of earnest religious patriotism was evoked. Many 
saved their lives by acquiescing in the king^ 
measures, but others chose rather to die. It soon 
became clear that nothing would induce Israel to 
abandon her ancestral worship, and the moral 
force of her leaders enabled her to withstand the 
ojmressive cruelty of the Syrians, and to achieve 
vmat might well nave been considered impossible. 

The ruthless policy of Epiphanes, adopted at the 
instigation of some apostate Jews who assured 
him that the whole country could be Hellenized, 
speedily brought matters to a crisis. Every village 
in Palestine was required to set up its heathen 
altar, and imperial officers were told ofl to see that 
heathen sacrifices were duly offered by all the 
citizens. A brave stand was made by Mattathias, 
an aged priest whom the persecution had driven to 
live at Modin, a little country town between Joppa 
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and Jerusalem. When ordered to offer the first 
heathen sacrifice, he refused; and when a base 
Jew was about to do the unboly deed, Mattathias 
slew both him and the king's cominissioiier(Apelies), 
and pulled down the altar. Calling on all the faith¬ 
ful to follow him, he then with his five sons—John, 
Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan—lied into 
the mountains and raised the standard of rebellion. 
Many who shared his feelings took refuge in the 
wilderness, but were pursued by the Syrian officers, 
who bade them yield or die. Ilather than profane 
the Sabbath by fighting, 1000 fugitives allowed 
themselves to oe slaughtered. But after this, to 
avoid extermination, Mattathias and his friends 
resolved to defend themselves from attack even 
upon the Sabbath. Approving of this spirited 
policy, a large army of Jews who loved their 
country and their religion now came forward in their 
support, and openly began to put down heathenism 
throughout the land. Mattathias died in B.C. 168 
after blessing his sons and solemnly charging them 
to be zealous for the law, and to give their lives for 
the covenant of their fathers. The leadership he be¬ 
queathed to Judas, who was (? even then, cf. 1 Mac 
2 ^*, or only afterwards) sumamod Maccabaeus^ and 
whose followers consequently came to be known as 
the Maccabees. 

ii. The name MACCAnEE.— As already indicated, 
Hacoabseus (Gr. MaKKafiaToSf ? Heb. is properly 
the distinctive surname of Judas, third son of 
Mattathias, and after him leader of the heroic 
struggle against the Seleucidai (1 Mac 2®® 3^ etc.). 
For long it was held that Maccahee was formed 
from the initials of the opening words of Ex 15'^: 
mi MiimOkhah ia’clim ./ahweh (* who is like thee 
among the gods, Jahweh? ’), which were further con¬ 
jectured to have been inscribed by the party upon 
their banners. But (1) the custom of forming new 
words in this fashion, although common among 
the Jews at a later date, does not appear to have 
as yet come into vogue; (2) the Gr. form as written 
with KK cannot upon this theory be accounted for; 
(3) this interpretation of the name is too vague to 
fit in with the facts of the history, for in the first 
instance it was not the watchword of the party, 
but the individual surname of Judas (6 Ma^^a- 
/Saiof). In a treatise upon The Name Machahee 
(Leinzig, 1876), S. J. Curtiss contends that the 
word is derived from kabah and means ‘the ex¬ 
tinguisher ’ (of his enemies), after Is 43^^; but this 
derivation also rests on precarious grounds. The 
original Heb. form having been lost, it is impossible 
to say with certainty whether it was written with 
k (3) or with k (p), and in fact the Rabbinical 
texts use both letters indifferently. Curtiss argues 
that Jerome’s spelling of the word {Machahaeus) 
points to his acquaintance with a Heb. form '33D, 
whereas he probably adopted the Latin ortho¬ 
graphy current in his time. But as the Old Latin 
version is derived from the Gr. text of 1 Mac, we 
are thrown back upon the Gr. form of the name as 
the nearest indication of the original, and this 
leaves the matter uncertain, as Ma/f/ra/Satoj raiglit 
come either from a word with k or from one with k. 
There remains what must be regarded as the most 
probable derivation, viz., that from makkabah 
(n^pQ) = ‘hammer.* If, as Ewald supposes, the 
surnames of the sons of Mattathias wore intended 
merely as distinctive titles, that of ‘hammerer* 
appears to be natural enough ; while, on the theory 
that they were symbolical, the idea conveyed will 
be that of ‘vigorous, sharp-beating warrior,* or 
‘chivalrous hero.* The case of Charles Jfar^e^ is 
not strictly anidogous, as he derived the title 
directly from his oattle-axe. A better parallel 
is afforded by the designation of Edward i. as 
‘Scotorum malleus.' Curtiss may be right in his 
assertion that in the OT (Jg 4^*, 1 K 6^ Is 44**, 


Jer 10®) makkabah denotes an ordinary hammer, 
and not the heavy sledge-hammer which would 
more adequately symbolize the impetuosity of 
Judas; but this circumstance can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered decisive. See, further, Kautzsch (Apocr. u. 
Pseudepigr. d. AT, 24, where the interpretation 
‘ hammerer * is adopted). 

The name Maccabce was gradually widened in 
scope so as to embrace not only the brothers of 
Judas and all who were his blood relations, but 
also all his followers and coadjutors in the desnerate 
struggle against the tyranny of the Syrian kings. 
It became in a special manner (lonnected with the 
seven martyred brethren whose story is (rhetori¬ 
cally) told in 2 Mac 6*®-7^^ and whose moral 
bravery is reckoned worthy to stand alongside of 
that siiown by those who fell in battle for the 
same sacred cause. Ultimately the name came to 
have a purely ideal significance, as, e.g., in the 
titles of the so-called Third and Fourth Books of 
Maccabees. At present, however, it is used to 
designate only the sons and descendants of Matta¬ 
thias. Although even in this limited sense the 
term Maccabees has established itself in general 
usage, the proper name of the family is that of 
Hasmonseans (or Asmonceans), derived from Jfash- 
mon (i.e. ‘fat,* * rich* = magnate; cf. Ps 68**t8aJ), 
Gr. *A(ra/Awva(oy (Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1), the great¬ 
grandfather of Mattathias. Jewish writers accord¬ 
ingly use this name in preference to that of Macca¬ 
bees, and among the Jews 1 and 2 Mac are known 
as ‘ Books of the Hasmonajans ’ (o'KiiDc'nn 'idd ; see 
Winer, Realwbrterb. under ‘ Makkabiier’). 

iii. The Jewish War of Independence led 
BY THE Maccabees. 

(i.) Campaigns of Judas Maccabffius (I66-I6I).— 
The prescience of Mattathias in nominating Judas 
as his successor was fully justified by events. 
Judas soon proved himseli a born general. He 
united in his own person the faith of Abraham, 
the zeal of Elijah, the stature of Saul, and the 
courage of David. He was at once the terror of 
his enemies and the pride of his nation. ‘ He 
angered many kings, and made Jacob glad with 
his acts, and his memorial is blessed for ever* 
(1 Mac 3^). In the very first year of his leadership 
he rose to fame by defeating the Syrian generals 
Apollonius and Seron: ‘ Every nation told of the 
battles of Judas* (1 Mac 3*®). Enraged at the 
defeat of his forces, Antiochus sent his kinsman 
Lysias with half of his whole army to root out 
the Jewish nation and divide their land among 
strangers, while he himself with the rest of the 
troops crossed the Euphrates to exact tribute and 
collect money. Lysias at once sent against Judaea 
a large army under three trusted generals, Ptolemy, 
Nicanor, and Gorgias. The Syrians made so sure 
of victory that they had arranged for the attend¬ 
ance of slave-dealers to buy up Israelitish prisoners, 
but Judos and his brethren met them fearlessly. 
Gathering at Mizpeh, they observed a day of fasting 
and iirayer, and further prepared for battle by 
organizing their troops into a re^lar army. Witli 
a detachment of 6000 men Gorgias planned a night 
attack on the Jewish camp; but Judas cleverly 
removed his forces, smote the main army under 
Nicanor, set fire to the Syrian camp, and waited 
for the disappointed Gormas, whose troops fled on 
sighting the smoke of the burning tents. Thus 
‘Israel had a great deliverance that day*(l Mac 
4*®). The next year (165-164) Lysias himself led a 
still larger army against Judaea, but was heavily 
defeatecT by Judas at Bethzur, between Hebron 
and Jerusalem. Ho then retired to Antioch witli 
the view of enlisting the services of mercenary 
troops to suppress the rebellion in Judaea. Mean¬ 
while Judas took occasion to restore the temple 
worship. The shrubs that were growing wild in 
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the courts were cleared away; the idol-altar was 
destroyed, and a new altar erected ; and in general 
the sacred furniture which had been removed by 
Antiochus Epiphancs was replaced. On the 25tu 
Chislev (Dec.) 105, just three years after its first 
defilement, the temple was purified by tlie offering 
of the legal sacrifice upon the new altar, and the 
Feast of the Dedication or Renewal f Jn 10^*), which 
continued to be observed until the destruction 
of the temple by the Romans, was joyfully cele- 
brated for eight days (1 Mao 4“). Thereafter 
Judas went on to fortify the temple mount and 
the city of Rethzur. These measures conclude 
the first stage in the history of the wars of the 
Maccabees. As yet they had never experienced 
defeat. 

The brilliant exploits of Judas and his brethren 
excited the latent hostility of the neighbouring 
heathen tribes, who formed a fresh coalition 
against ‘the race of Jacob* (1 Mac 5^). Among 
other and less known parties to the league, Edom 
and Ammon, both old hereditary enemies of Israel, 
wore routed by Judas. In response to appeals 
made to them, the Maccabees then busied tliem- 
selves for a time in delivering from their enemies 
and lodging safely in Jerus. many Jews who were 
shut up in the fortresses of Gilead and Galilee. 
No fewer than 11,000 men were employed in these 
expeditions—3000 in Galilee under Simon, and the 
rest in Gilead under Judas and Jonathan. At 
the fortress of Ephron, which lay in a deep and 
narrow pass W. of Irbid, the inhabitants tried 
to obstruct the Jewish caravan, with the result 
that a way was forced over their dead bodies and 
tlirougli tne ruins of their city. In the meantime 
Joseph and Azarias, who had been left in com¬ 
mand at Jerus., foolishly risked an engagement 
with Gorgias, and were repulsed with the loss of 
2000 men. This disaster, however, was counter¬ 
balanced by some fresh successes of Judas against 
the Edomites and Philistines. 

No longer under the immediate necessity of 
defending the Jewish religion, the Maccabees had 
now begun to act upon the aggressive, and even 
to aim at the restoration of Jewish independence. 
Their ambition in this direction must have been 
stimulated by the unexpected tidings that Anti¬ 
ochus Epiphanes had died in the far East (164). 
Ue had appointed Philip, one of his ‘ Friends,* to 
act as regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus 
V., but Lysias had the latter crowned as king with 
the surname of Eupator. In the year following, 
by making a determined attack upon the citadel 
of Jerus. (Acra), Judas forced the Syrian garrison 
to seek help from Antioch. With a great army, 
including 32 fighting elephants, Lysias laid siege 
to Bethzur, and Judas pitched his camp at Beth- 
zacharias, 8 miles nearer Jerusalem. Although in 
the battle that followed 600 Syrians were slain, 
the Jews were defeated. This first check to the 
victorious career of Judas was aggravated by the 
loss of his brother Eleazar, who, seeing a superbly 
caparisoned elephant on which he supposed the 
king to be riding, stabbed the animal from be¬ 
neath, but was himself crushed by its fall. The 
Syrians had already got possession of Bethzur, 
and were on the point of taking the temple mount 
—it was a Sabbatic year, and the Jews were scarce 
of food—when Lysias was obliged to hasten to 
Antioch, where Philip, who had returned from 
the East, was trying to assert his title to the 
regency. I<ysiaa therefore quickly made peace 
with the Jews, and granted them by treaty the 
religious liberty for which they haia fought so 
well (1 Mao 6% As the formal abandonment of 
the attempt to abolish the Jewish religion by 
force, this concession marks the second important 
stage in the Maccabsean struggle* Hitherto it 


had been a war for religious freedom ; henceforth 
it became a war for political independence. 

Lysias soon got the better of Philip, but was 
himself, along with his ward, put to death by 
Demetrius I., the rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, who had until now been kept as a hostage 
at Rome. The Greek party in Judoea induced 
Demetrius to send an army under Bacchides to 
install the ungodly Alcimus as high priest. Con¬ 
tent to have ‘a priest of the seea of Aaron,* the 
Hasidfeans no longer opposed the Syrian rule, but 
sixty of them were treacherously slain in one day. 
After Bacchides had returned to Antioch without 
being able to entrap Judas, the latter speedily got 
the upper hand in Judma, and Alcimus had once 
more to solicit help from Syria. In consequence, 
Judas again met Nicanor in battle. The Syrian 
general was beaten, and fell back upon Mount 
Zion, where he insulted the priests and threatened 
to bum the temple. But in a further battle at 
Adasa (161), near the pass of Beth-horon, he was 
himself slain, whereupon his army lied. The head 
and hand of the insolent blasphemer were hung 
up in front of one of the temple gates (Gorionides, 
iii. 22. 12; cf. 2 Mac 16 *“*)» and tlie 13th Adar— 
the day of the battle—was afterwards kept as 
‘Nicanor’s day* (1 Mac 7^). At this stage Judas, 
despairing of being long able to continue the 
unequal contest with the imperial armies, sent 
ambassadors to the Homan Senate to invoke their 
protection against the Syrians. But although a 
treaty was concluded, nothing came of it beyond 
a warning to Demetrius that further interlerence 
with the Jews would mean war with Rome. 
Before the Roman rescript could have readied 
Antioch, the contingency dreaded by Judas had 
actually occurred. About six weeks after the 
defeat of Nicanor, Demetrius sent a fresh army 
into Judaea under Bacchides. Only 3000 men 
were with Judas at Elasa, and n.ost of these 
deserted him on seeing the vastly superior strength 
of the Syrian host. Even the noble 800 who stood 
by him vainly tried to dissuade him from risking 
a battle, and Elasa became ‘ the Jewish Thermo- 

f iylcB.* In spite of all they could do, Judas and 
lis little band were overcome by sheer weight of 
numbers. ‘Judos fell, and the rest lied* (I Mac 
9^®). His body was carried olF by his brothers 
and laid in the sepulchre of his fathers at Modin 
(161). 

In the long roll of Israolitish worthies we meet 
with no more striking personality than that of 
Judas Maccabfieus. His piety was manifest to all; 
his motives were pure and unselfish; he fought 
for God*s glory and his country’s good. His un¬ 
selfish devotion was equalled by his military 
genius. For seven years, with an enthusiasm 
that never flagged, and a generalship which has 
never been surpassed, he led the Jews to victory, 
and died only when even the noblest heroism could 
not conquer. 

(ii.) The leadership and high - priesthood of 
Jonathan (161-143).—The friends of Judas, now 
openly persecuted by the Hellenizers, chose as their 
leader nis brother Jonathan, surnamed Av'phus 
(Gr.*Air^oGf, , 2air0oOf, Sa^^oOs; Syr. pappus 

=Xcunning)f who filled the post with much shrewd¬ 
ness and success. Wishing as yet to avoid Bao- 
chides, Jonathan withdrew to the wilderness of 
Tekoah, and sent his eldest brother John to de- 

S >sit the baggage with the friendly Nabathceans. 

ut his plans miscarried, and John fell a prey to 
a robber clan at Medaba. Jonathan crossed the 
Jordan and avenged his brother’s death, but mean¬ 
while Bacchides seized the fords and lay in wait 
for him. The Jews thus found themselves in a 
situation of extreme peril; they saved their lives, 
however, by swimming across the river. The 
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return of Bacchides to Antioch on the death 
of Alcimus (160) so strengthened the Maccabsean 
party, that within two years their opponents had 
once more to call in nis aid. Although they 
had given Bacchides the assurance that Jonathan 
should bo made his prisoner, the vigilance of the 
Maccabees made them cognizant of the plot, and, 
after slaying about fifty of the conspirators. Jona¬ 
than and his followers entrenched themselves at 
Bethbasi. This stronghold Bacchides could not 
reduce ; lie was repulsed with loss by Simon, while 
Jonathan at the head of a detached squadron over¬ 
ran the adjacent territory. Stung by these re¬ 
verses, Bacchides slew many of the Hellenizers, 
accepted Jonathan’s proposals for peace, and de- 

f iarted into Syria vowing that nevermore would 
le interfere in Judfea (r. 166). ‘And the sword 
ceased from Israel’ (1 Mac 9’*). For four years 
Jonathan dwelt at Michmash, ‘judging* the people 
and restraining the Hellenizers. 

Unbroken peace prevailed until Alexander Balas 
entered upon a contest with Demetrius i. for the 
Syrian crown (153). Happily for Jonathan, who 
Coveted the power and prestige belonging to the 
high-priesthood, the office was vacant, and this 
dispute over the succession to the throne of Syria 
paved the way for his appointment. The rival 
claimants looked upon him as a valuable ally, and 
he knew liow to exploit them. While availing 
himself of certain privileges granted in a letter 
from Demetrius, he unhesitatingly threw in his 
lot with Alexander Balas, who appointed him high 
priest, invested him with the order of ‘King’s 
Friend,’ and sent him a purple robe and a diadem, 
the emblems of royalty. The same year, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Jonathan assumed the sacred 
''^estments, and showed himself zealous in support 
of the pretender Balas. Demetrius now, in turn, 
offered the most tempting inducements (including 
the abolition of taxes, the cession of Acra, the 
release of Jewish prisoners, the enlargement of 
Judttan territory, the payment of Jewish soldiers, 
and liberal allowances for the temple and the 
building of the city walla) by way of outbidding 
his rival; but Jonathan, sceptical as to the sin¬ 
cerity of Demetrius, and aware that the claims 
of Balas were favoured at Rome, wisely adhered 
to his former choice. In a pitched battle which 
ensued, Demetrius was defeated and slain. By 
the distinguished reception given to Jonathan at 
Ptolcmais, whore in B.c. 160 Alexander Balas 
married the Egyptian princess Cleopatra, and the 
rebuff given to certain apostates from Mosaism 
who would fain have impeached him in the royal 
presence, the triumphant Balas showed his grati¬ 
tude to his Jewish ally. He also ‘ wrote him 
among his Chief Friends, and made him a captain 
and governor of a province’ (1 Mac 10*®), Sunject 
to the suzerainty of Syria, this gave him both the 
civil and military command in addition to his 
spiritual sujuemacy as high priest. When, three 
years later, Demetrius ll. came from Crete as the 
avenger of his father, his cause was espoused by 
Apollonius, governor of Coole-Syria. But though 
Balas had proved a worthless king, and had for¬ 
feited the esteem of his subjects, Jonathan stood 
loyally by him. Taking the field against Apol¬ 
lonius, he captured Joppa, won a battle at Ashdod 
(where he destroyed the temple of Dagon), and 
received the submission of Ascalon. In gratitude 
for these services Alexander presented Jonathan 
with the gold buckle worn by princes of the blood, 
and with the city of Ekron. But no effort on 
the part of Jonatnan could save Balas from ruin 
after his father-in-law Ptolemy Philometor turned 
against him. In a pitched battle Balas suffered 
defeat, and fled into Arabia; but a sheikh of that 
country ‘ took off Alexander’s head and sent it to 


Ptolemy* (1 Mac IP’). Within three days there¬ 
after the latter died of wounds received in the 
battle, and Demetrius il. became king (145). 

At this juncture Jonathan boldly laid siege to 
the Acra, and as boldly appeared to answer for 
himself before the king at Ptolemais. The result 
was a triumph of diplomacy. He carried costly 
gifts to the king ; and the latter, instead of treat¬ 
ing him as a rebel, ‘ gave him pre-eminence among 
his Chief Friends* (1 Mac 11’”'), besides confirming 
him in the high-priesthood, and conceding to the 
Jews several of the benefits vainly offered by his 
father as the price of their adherence. Shortly 
afterwards Jonathan rendered useful service by 
sending 3000 men to Antioch to aid in putting 
down an insurrection which had broken out tiiere 
against Demetrius. The latter promised on his 
part to withdraw the Syrian garrisons from Jewish 
strongholds, but as he failed to keep this promise 
Jonathan went over to the side of Tiyphon, a 
former officer of Alexander Balas, who took ad¬ 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to bring 
forward Antiochns, the son of Balas, as a claimant 
for the throne, and who was careful to confirm 
Jonathan in all his dignities. Jonathan lost no 
time in bringing the entire territory between 
Gaza and Damascus into subjection. Proceeding 
to Galilee he met the generals of Demetrius, 
whom, after a threatened reverse, he routed on 
the plain of Hazor (c. 144). At Hamath the 
Syrians rallied once more with a view to invade 
Palestine, but Jonathan marched beyond Lebanon 
and dispersed them.* He afterwards subdued the 
Arab tribe of the Zabadfeans on the Antilibanus, 
returned home by way of Damascus, and sot him¬ 
self, in concert with the elders, to strengthen the 
defences of the country. The walls of Jerus, 
were heightened, and an effort made to isolate 
the Acra. Meanwhile Simon had not been idle 
in his new capacity of commander ((rrpariry^s) of 
the Palestinian seaboard (1 Mac 11®^). Besides 
capturing Bethzur, he reduced and garrisoned 
Joppa, and fortified Adida. 

Tryphon now began to distrust the Maccabees, 
who had certainly not been unmindful of their 
own interests while ‘they fought for one king 
against the other, and in the name of the Syrians 
drove the Syrians out of Judsea and the adjacent 
regions.* Surmising that the Jewish high priest 
would probably oppose his plans for usurping the 
throne, he suddenly marched into Palestine and 
encamped at Bethshan (Scytbonolis), where Jona¬ 
than prepared to give him battle. But by dint of 
artful flattery Tryphon induced even this wary 
Jewish prince to walk into a trap. Having entered 
Ptolemais, accompanied by only 1000 men, J onathan 
found himself a prisoner and had liis escort slain. 
Thus ended his period of active service. Although 
a high priest of Israel, he was in no sense a 
religious man; it was merely as a ladder to 

ower that the priest’s office had attractions for 

im. He was essentially a worldly ecclesiastic. 
And if he was less disinterested in his aims than 
his brother Judas, he was also less scrupulous in 
his methods of realizing them. But few men in 
his circumstances could nave achieved more, either 
for themselves or for their party. By the adroit- 

* According to 1 Mao 121'M Jonathan at this Juncture sent 
ambaasadora to Borne, Sparta, etc., to conclude or renew 
friendly treaties, and they were favourably received by the 
Romans. Nothing is said regarding their reception at Sparta, 
but the writer gives what purports to be a ‘copy* of Jonathan’s 
letter, and also—Apparently as a precedent—one of a letter 
fonuerly written by the Spaitan king Arius i. to the Jewish 
high priest Onias i. (b.o. 823-300). Wellhausen p. 266, 

n. 8) rejects the whole passage as unhistorical. Unquestion¬ 
ably, it interrupts the main narrative in a very awkward 
manner; but if Jonathan, who was at the time a Syrian officer, 
did send such an embassy, it must have been because he had 
no faith in the stability of the Syrian kingdom. 
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ness with which he turned to account the mistakes 
of his enemies, lie more than made up for the lack 
of strength in his adherents. 

(iii.) The administration of Simon, ethnaroh 
and high priest (143-136).—Simon (Gr. 

sumamed Thassi (i.e., probably, ‘the zeal¬ 
ous’), the sole surviving son of Mattathias, now 
gallantly stepped into the breach and was chosen 
leader (^oi^Atevoj) at a public assembly ii> Jeru¬ 
salem. He had already justified the epithet, ‘man 
of counsel ’ [&v\p povXrjSj 1 Mac 2®^), and had also 
distinguished himself as commander of the Medi¬ 
terranean coast from Tyro to Egjyt. Tryphon 
soon marched against Judaea, but found himself 
intercepted by Simon at Adida. He thereupon 
offered to release Jonathan for 1(10 talents of silver 
and the custody of two of his sons as hostages; 
but although Simon judged it best to accede to 
those terms, Tryphon neither set Jonathan at 
liberty nor relaxed his hostile attitude. All his 
efforts to reach Jerus., however, were rendered 
futile by the sleepless vigilance of Simon. Even 
a proiected night expedition with supplies for the 
famished garrison in the Acra was wrecked by 
a heavy fall of snow. Soured and baffled, he 
marched into Gilead and gave vent to his spleen 
W putting Jonathan to death at Bascama (143). 
Tlio body of Jonathan was afterwards interred 
at Modin, where Simon erected a magnificent 
family monument, which appears to have been 
a landmark for sailors on the Levant (1 Mac 
132 ^). See Modin. 

Now that the war was over, Simon applied him¬ 
self with increased vigour to the task of strength¬ 
ening the defences of Judaea. Having made Joppa 
a Jewish port, ho laid siege to the fortress of 
Gazara, and expelled the heathen inhabitants. 
Shortly afterwards he appointed his son John 
commander-in-chief of his forces, with a residence 
at Gazara. Ho achieved another noteworthy tri¬ 
umph in the reduction of the Acra, the garrison 
being at length starved into surrender, and in¬ 
stituted an annual festival in commemoration of 
the day of his entry into this last outpost of the 
Syrians — the 23rd lyyar (May) 142. Meanwhile 
Tryphon had murdered the puppet-king Antiochus 
VI. and seized the Syrian crown. Demetrius II. was 
also embroiled in aifficulties with the Parthians, 
who wore invading his north-eastern provinces, 
and Simon took occasion to demand complete ex¬ 
emption from taxes. This Demetrius consented 
to grant, along with an amnesty for all political 
offences. Thus was ‘the yoke of the heathen’ 
removed, and the wished-for goal of Jewish inde¬ 
pendence actually reached (1 Mac IS”**). 

Simon was the founder of the high - priestly 
dynasty of the Hasmonceans. In B.c. 141, in 
recognition of his great services to the nation, 
he was formally appointed leader, high priest, and 
governor (iOmpxvs ); and these offices were declared 
to be hereditary in his family until ‘a faithful 
prophet ’ should otherwise direct (1 Mac 14*^). The 
popular decree embodying these honours was en¬ 
graven on a memorial tablet placed in the temple. 
The first year of Simon’s reign was made the 
beginning of a new era, according to which Jewish 
legal documents were dated. He also renewed the 
friendship and treaty with Rome and Sparta, and 
struck his own coins like any other independent 
sovereign. The beautiful picture of 1 Mac 14^’“ 
shows how well Simon utilized the years of peace 
that followed, in building up the prosperity of 
Judsea. In peace he was even greater than in 
war. He possessed the administrative genius. 
Under his wise and beneficent sway the country 
enjoyed a period of moral and material well-being 
for which there is no post-exilic parallel. He was 
the patron of trade and agriculture; the friend of 


liberty, justice, and religion; a brave soldier, a 
worthy priest, and a gifted statesman. 

After four or five years, during which ‘ Israel 
rejoiced with great joy’ (1 Mac 14'^), Simon was 
once more caught in the meshes of Syrian politics. 
Although Demetrius ii. was a prisoner in Farthia, 
his younger brother Antiochus vil. (Sidetes) took 
up arms against Tryphon, and wrote to solicit the 
friendship of Simon. But after defeating Tryphon 
he reversed his policy. While he was besieging his 
rival in Dor, Simon sent him gifts and auxiliaries. 
These were haughtily declined, and a demand made 
for 1000 talents, failing the surrender of Joppa, 
Gazara, and the Acra. This was eauivalent to a 
declaration of war, and very soon the Syrian general 
Cendebseus invaded Judma. Now an old man, 
Simon left his two sons Judas and John to pro¬ 
secute the campaign. Near Modin they gained a 
decisive victory. 

For two or three years more Simon laboured at 
his favourite task of develcming the internal re¬ 
sources of his kingdom. Then came the tragic 
end. In the castle of D6k, near Jericho, at a 
banquet ostensibly held in their honour, he and 
two of his sons fell victims to the murderous 
ambition of his son-in-law Ptolemy, the son of 
Abubus, who aimed at the supreme power (135). 
Ptolemy’s designs were frustrated, however, owing 
to the miscarriage of his plans for the assassination 
of Simon’s third son, John, governor of Gazara. 
The latter, warned in time, slew the emissaries of 
Ptolemy, and forthwith assumed the government 
and the high-priesthood. 

More than thirty years had passed since Matta¬ 
thias openly resisted the religious persecution of 
his nation. In the faithful and skilful hands of 
his sons the crusade inaugurated by him had been 
singularly successful. One by one they had fallen 
in the sacred cause which he had committed to them 
(1 Mac 6^ 13^ Ifi^®). But they had not 

shed their blood in vain. The valour of the Mac¬ 
cabees had rehabilitated the Jewish nation. Not 
only was the old spirit of independence thoroughly 
aroused, but there was also developed a new con¬ 
sciousness of the worth of their revealed religion. 
As the most thrilling epoch in Jewish history, and 
that which shaped the last phases of Jewish belief 
prior to the advent of our Lord, the age of the 
Maccabees has a peculiar interest for the student of 
Christianity. 

iv. The HASMONiKAN Dynasty.— The relation¬ 
ship of the various scions of the Hasmonaean 
house is exhibited in the subjoined genealogical 
table. 

The reign of John Hyreanns (135-105) was bright 
and prosperous. After the flight of Ptolemy, his 
brother-in-law, he encountered the hostility of 
Antiochus vii. (Sidetes), to whom he agreed to pay 
tribute. But in B.c. 128 Antiochus met his death 
in fighting against the Parthians, and Hyreanus 
availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the 
dispute which arose about the succession to the 
throne of Syria to make the Jewish kingdom 
territorially as extensive as it hod ever been. The 
country E. of the Jordan, Samaria, and Edom were 
in turn brought under his sway, and no further 
tribute was paid to the Syrian kings. He further 
added to the defences of the country, and during 
his reign the old fortress of Baris (later Antonia) 
was r^uilt. Hyreanus also concluded a treaty 
with the Romans, and was the first Jewish prince 
whose name was inscribed on the coins. Men liked 
to flatter themselves that the prophetic gift had 
been restored in his person (Jos. Ant. xiii. x. 7). 
Outwardly brilliant, however, as his reign was, it 
was marked by a strong development ol internal 
discord. It was at this time that the sects of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees first took definite shape 
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Simoon 

I 

Johnrian 

Maltatbias, f B.O. 166 

Johannes (Gaddi) Simorj (Thassi) Judas (Maccabaus) Eleazar (Avaran) Jonathan (Apphus) 

t 161 t 136 t 101 . t lOa-2 t 143 

_I_ 

Jiuios Johannes llyrcanus Mattithias Daui^hter==rtolc'iniBus 

t 136 t 105 t 135 (I Mac l(;i“ ) 


Judas Aristobulus I. =»Salome (Alexandra) Antiffonus Alexander Janna5us=Alexandra 

t 104 ♦ 09 t 105 t 78 109 


Hyreanua n., f 30 Aristobulua il 

t49 

_I_ 

I 'I 

Alexander = Alexandra Anti}{onua 

M9 t 28 137 


Aristobulua Mariainne-Herod the Great 

t 36 t 20 


Alexander Aristobulus 
t B.O. 7 t B.c. 7 

as political and religious parties. The Maccaboean render him dangerous, was kept strictly aloof from 
parcy was originally Pharisaic, but Hyreanus now public aflairs. The latter, who disliked the Pliari- 
went over to the Sadducees, who attached more see.s and the docility with which his mother gave 
value to political supremacy. efiect to their wishes, particularly as regards an ill- 

Of the five sons left by Hyreanus, three rose to advised attempt to take vengeance on tliose who 
power. Their names were originally Judas, Matta- had counselled the crucifixion of 800 rebels during 
Ihias, and Jonathan, but in accordance with tlieir the reign of his father Jannaius, ultimately seized 
fathePs new-born Hellenistic proclivities they were .several fortresses, and contrived to raise an armv, 
now designated Aristobulus, Antigonus, and Alex- with which he boro down upon Jerusalem. At 
ander Jannajus. this stage Alexandra, who had on the whole ruled 

Hyreanus bequeathed the civil power to his wife, happily and with discretion, died after reigning for 
and the high-priesthood to his eldest son Aristo- nine years (69). 

buluBt But the latter .shut up all his relative.s in Aristobulus soon got the better of Hyreanus il., 
prison except Antigonus, and openly assumed the who agreed to retire in his favour and reside in 
title Kina of the JewSj ‘ a name previously unknown Jerusalem as a private citizen. But the abdication 
to Heb. history, but destined to carry with it a of Hyreanus was distasteful to some, and especially 
sacred and enduring significance’ (Mt 27^*, Mk 16’^ to one whoso name we now meet with for tlio first 
etc.). Antigonus also fell a victim to his jealousy, time—the Tduiiucan Antipater, father of Herod the 
owing to suspicions awakened in him by *his evil Great. Working upon the fears of Hyreanus, this 
spirit ’ Salome Alexandra. In otlier respects he man persuaded liim to flee for prote(dion against 
appears to have deserved well of his country, wlioso his brother to the Arabian king Aretas, from whom 
boundaries he enlarged by tho subjugation of the he extracted a promise to re-establish Hyreanus in 
Iturteans j but remorse for the murder of his brother his dominions, provided the latter gave up all 
u said to have brought on hia death, which occurred claim to twelve cities unjustly wrested from tho 
in B.O. 104, after a reign of only one year. Arabians by Alexander Jannccus. Defeated in 

The next king was Alexander Janneeus (104-78), battle, and deserted by many of his troops, Aris- 
the elde.st surviving brother of Aristobulus. Of tobulus retreated to the temple mount, where he 
warlike disposition, he set himself to complete the was besieged by a coalition army of Arabs and 
conquest of I’alestine, which his father had begun, Pharisees. 

and after varying fortunes succeeded in bringing At this juncture (B.C. 65) the shadow of Rome 
under his sway most of the important towns on first fell upon the land. Scaurus, the legate of 
the Philistine coast, as well as the regions E. of Pompey in Syria, having been appealed to by both 
the Jordan. But Jannseus had other battles to parties, went to Jerusalem and aecided in favour 
fight. His reign was marked by civil dissension of Aristobulus. Aretas hod accordingly to with- 
and internal revolt. A supporter of Hellenism, draw. But in the spring of 63 ambassadors from 
and a dissolute high priest whose hands reeked witli both parties appeared before Pompey himself at 
blooil, he came into acute collision with the Phari- Damascus, while the representatives of a neutral 
sees, and took the most savage revenge on his party pled for the abolition of the monarchy and 
opponents. the re-establishment of the ancient constitution. 

Before his death Jonnieus handed over the Pompey delayed his decision, and Aristobulus, feel- 
go vemment to his wife Salome Alexandra, who ing insecure, at once occupied the stronghold of 
soon proved her fitness to rule. Slirewdly enough, Alexandrium. Pompey advanced to attack him, 
she at once threw herself into the arms of the whereupon Aristobulus surrendered all tho for- 
Pharisaic party, allowing them practically to re- tresses, but fell back upon Jerus, and prepared 
gulate the inner life of tiie nation, but reserving for resistance. His vacillating policy was furtlier 
to herself the control of external affairs. Her elder illustrated when Pompey approached the city, 
son Hyreanus II., os a pliable weakling, was invested Aristobulus sued for peace, and offered to open tlic 
with the office of high priest, while her younger son gates and make a money payment; but when 
Aristobulus, who had energy and ability enough to Gabinius was sent for the money, the gates were 
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closed against hiin, and Pompey advanced against 
Jerusalem. The party of Hyrcanus, to whicn fear 
of the Romans brougnt many accessions, opened 
the city gates, but tiie supporters of Aristobulus 
entrenched themselves in the temple mount. After 
a three months’ siege, however, the walls were 
scaled, and 12,000 Jews were slain. Apparently 
from curiosity, and to the lasting horror of the 
Jews, Pompey entered the Holy of Holies, but 
subsequently ordered the sanctuary to be purified, 
and tiie usual sacrifices to be continued. The 
ringleaders in the war were executed; Aristobulus 
and his family he took with him as prisoners; 
Hyrcanus was designated high priest and ethnarch, 
but not king. The boundaries of Judaea were also 
greatly contracted, and Jerus. was garrisoned by 
the Romans. Not even yet had the Jews learned 
to avoid calling in the interference of foreigners, 
but Rome knew how to profit by their internal 
strifes and factions. 

As the star of the Hasmonaean dynasty set, that 
of the Herodian rose. Hyrcanus was only a puppet 
in the hands of Antipater and the Romans. The 
division of Palestine by Gabinius into five districts 
(ffvp^dpta) did not, as was hoped, weaken the feeling 
of national unity. The Ilasmonseans made severiu 
abortive efforts to regain power. Revolts wore led 
in the year 57 by Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
in 66 by Aristobulus himself and his son Antigonus, 
and again in 65 by Alexander. Once more, m B.c. 
64, after the defeat of the Romans at Carrhm, the 
Jews rose in rebellion, but were routed by Cassius. 
These attempts would have succeeded as against 
Antipater, but they could not do so as against 
Antipater and the Romans, who always came to 
his aid. In B, C, 49 Cresar set Aristobulus at liberty 
in order to send him with an army against Anti- 
pater; but while he was yet in Rome Aristobulus 
was poisoned by the adherents of Pompey, who 
also contrived to have Alexander put to death at 
Antioch. 

While Antipater continued to curry favour with 
the Romans, the Jews became Jealous of his grow¬ 
ing power. This feeling was intensified through 
the appointment of his eldest son Phasael as 
governor of Jerus., and of his second son Herod 
as governor of Galilee. The latter soon felt 
himself strong enough to defy the Sanhedrin, and 
even to menace Jerusalem. In spite of the accusa¬ 
tions of the Sadducjean dignitaries, the two brothers 
secured the friendship of Antony. Antigonus, the 
son of Aristobulus II., made yet another desperate 
effort to obtain the kingdom. Although defeated 
by Herod, he was actually set up as king by the 
Parthians, and Herod’s fortunes sank to the lowest 
ebb. Phasael made away with himself in prison, 
and Herod escaped to Rome, where he was re¬ 
cognized as king of Judarn (B.c. 40). A year later 
Herod lauded at Ptolemais, and, after a war ex¬ 
tending over two years, he at length, with the 
help of the legions of Sosius, captured Jerus. and 
mercilessly slaughtered his opponents. Antigonus 
was carried a prisoner to Antioch and there put 
to death. Herod now assumed the kingdom, and 
the Hasmomcan dynasty was at an end. Shortly 
before Jerus. fell into his hands he had married 
Mariamne,who, as granddaughter to both Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, represented the two opposing 
sections of the HasmonsBan house. But within 
the first decade of his reign this brilliant and 
resourceful but cruelly jealous man murdered all 
its still surviving memoers, to make sure that none 
of them should ever supplant him in the govern¬ 
ment. So perished in succession the youthful 
high priest Aristobulus, the aged Hyrcanus II., 
Herod’s own wife Mariamne, and last of all Alex¬ 
andra, the daughter of Hyrcanus ii. For these 
crimes Herod was to sutler a poetic retribution. 


In his closing years the murderer of the Has- 
monoeans became the murderer of his own sons, 
having about the year B.c. 7 ordered Alexander 
and Aristobulus to be done to death at Sebaste, 
where their mother Mariamne had become his bride. 
With them the history of the Maccabees comes to 
a close. 

LiTKRATirRB.—The chief sources for the Maccabsoan history 
are 1 and 2 Mac (see next article), and Jos. Ant. xii. v. 1 
onwards. Several Psalms, notably 44. 74. 79. and 83 are prob¬ 
ably Maccabtean ; some scholars, e.g. Beuss and Cheyne, ascribe 
many more to this period, but their conclusions are to be 
accepted with caution. For passing references in Greek and 
Roman authors, see Schilrer, HJP i. 1. p. 110 ff. Of modern 
works, besides shorter articles in the best Bible Dictionaries, 
the student may consult Derenbourg, Histoire de la Palestine, 
1867; Kwald, Hist o/ Israel, vol. v. [Eng. tr.) 1874; Stanley, 
Jewish Church, vol. lii. 1876; Madden, C(nn$ of the Jews, 1881; 
Stode, Geschiohte des Volkes Israel, 1888; Schilrer, (Index); 
Wellhausen, Israelitische und Judische Geschiohte, 1804 (S1898); 
Foirweather, From the Exile to the Advent, 1895; H. Weiss, 
Judas MaJekabaeui, 1897 ; Streane, The Ane of the Maccabees, 

W. Fairweather. 

MACCABEES, BOOKS OF {ELaKKaBalccv, a', /S’, etc. ). 
—Some important MSS of the LXX contain four 
books so entitled.* Of these the first two were 
incorporated in the Vulgate from the Old Latin 
translation, and accepted as canonical by the 
Council of Trent (1646). The Churches of the 
Reformation, on the other hand, adhering more 
strictly to the Heb. Canon, placed them among 
the OT Apocrypha, which were originally in¬ 
cluded in tne Geneva Bible (1660) and in all the 
English Versions. The remaining books, which 
are only very remotely connected with the story 
of the Maccabees, have found, as they deserve, 
much less recomition in the Church. The order 
in which these books exist in the MSS, while not 
chronological as regards their subject-matter, 
accurately reflects the date of their composition 
as well as their comparative worth. 

A. I Maccabbss. 

1. Contents and Style. 

2. Unity. 

3. Language of the original book. 

4. Author. 

6. Date. 

6. Sources. 

7. Historicity. 

8. Religious character. 

9. Use in the Christian Church. 

10. The MSS. 

11. Versions. 

D. II Maooabbeb. 

1. Contents and Historicity. 

2. Author. 

8. Language. 

4 . Sources and Date. 

6. Relation to 1 Mac. 

6. Religious character. 

7. Use by JewsandChristiaui. 

8. MSS and Versions. 

C. Ill Maooabbbs. 

1. Contents. 

2. Historicity. 

8. Integrity. 

4. Language. 

6. Use by Jews and Christians. 

0. MSS and Versions. 

D. IV Maogabeeus. 

1. Contents. 

2. Language and Style. 

8. Authorship. 

4 . Aim and Standpoint. 

6. MSS and Versions. 

E. V Maooabbbs. 

Literature. 

A. I Maccabees is the main source we possess 
for the history of the period with which it deals. 
This period covers the forty years (B.C. 176-136) 
from the accession of the Syrian king Antiochus i v. 
(Epiphanes) to the death of Simon. 

1. Contents and Style .— After a brief introduc¬ 
tory allusion to the conquests of Alexander the 
Great and the partition of his empire among his 

* A and Cod. Venetus contain all four books, K contains 
(apart from lacunas) the first and the fourth. (See below). 
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successors, by way of tracing back to its com¬ 
mencement tne history of the Greek supremacy 
in .Juda 3 a the author goes on to give a de¬ 

tailed description of tlio attempt made by Epi- 
phanes, in concert with a llellenizing party among 
the Jews themselves, forcibly to introduce into 
Palestine foreign customs and pagan rites, and 
to destroy the Jewish religion root and branch 
(110-64) Jjq narrates the action taiv^a by 

Mattatliias the priest, who in his native town of 
Modin openly resisted the persecuting measures of 
Antiochus, and placed himself at the head of a 
band of faithful Israelites who lirst betook them¬ 
selves to the mountains, but who, as their numbers 
increased, began to traverse the land and enforce 
the observance of Jewish rites (ch. 2 ). Almost 
before the movement had been well started, 
Mattathias died (2***), and the remainder of the 
book deals with the splendid struggle for faith 
and freedom under the leadership of his sons, who 
ultimately succeeded in securing for their country, 
not only the religious liberty for which they first 
took up arms ( 6 ®*^), but civil independence as well 
After graphically describing the course of 
events under the successive leadership of the three 
brothers Judas (3^-9**), Jonathan (9“-12“), and 
Simon (13^-16^®), the book closes with the record 
of the escape of Simon’s son, John Hyreanus, from 
the fate wnich overtook his father and his two 
brothers, and with a reassuring reference to the 
chronicles of his high-priesthood(16^®'^*). 

The hero of the book is undoubtedly Judas Mac- 
cabteus, and its most detailed section is naturally 
that which narrates his achievements and fortunes. 
It is written for the most part in the simple narra¬ 
tive style of the OT historical books, and in the 
phraseology it is easy to detect many reminiscences 
of both the prose and the poetry of the older 
canonical writings (128*87 921.23 J 49 etc.). At times 
the language throbs with passion becomes 

eloguently descriptive (14®*'^}, or rises into poetry 
(3®’®). But the work is in no sense that of a skilful 
literary artist who groups his facts with a view 
to scenic ellect. The writer is a plain and honest 
chronicler who sets down the facta in their historical 
sequence, with scarcely an attempt to theorize upon 
them or to point out their significance. 

2. Unity .—Previous to the 19th cent, no attempt 
was made to impugn the unity of the book. In 
view of the striking absence 01 the Divine Name 
from first to last, the careful chronology of the 
work as a whole, and the uniformity of the style 
throughout, there has been a very general dis¬ 
position to ascribe the entire composition to a 
single author. Some modern scholars, however 
{t.g. Whiston, Destinon, and Wellhauaen), regard 
chs. 14-16 as a later addition unknown to Josephus. 
The singularly brief manner in which that his¬ 
torian deals with the reign of Simon may perhaps 
lend some colour to this theory, but can scarcely 
be said to prove it. At the opposite pole from tliis 
view, and still more improbable, is tliat of Phvald, 
who thinks these concluding chapters are the main 
portion of the book, to which chs. 1-13 are merely 
introductory. 

3. Tht Language of the Original Book. — The 

Greek text of 1 Mac is beyond doubt a translation ; 
the work was written originally in Hebrew. On 
this point we have the express testimony of Origen 
and Jerome. The former, at the close of his list 
of the canonical books (in Euseb. HE vi. 25) says, 
‘But outside the number of these is the Macca- 
bsean history (rd Ma#f/ca/9atVc<l), entitled Sarbeth 
SahanaieV La^avaUX). The work here 

referred to as known to Origen in its lleb. form 
is unquestionably the First Book of Maccabees.* 

* The meaning of the Semitio title given by Origen has been 
much disputed. Most of the conjectures advanced (see Orlmm, 


' Jerome (f 420) states explicitly : * The first book 
of Maccabees I found in Heorew; the second 
is Greek, as can be proved from its very style’ 
{Frol. Gal. ad lib. Reg.). The internal evidence 
for a Heb. original is also sufficiently conedusive. 
Although the book has many points of resemblance 
to the LXX, upon which its Greek seems to be 
largely modelled, and from which it even directly 
quotes (cf. 7^^ with Ps TO*- ®), the constant use of 
Heb. idioms and OT phrases (1** 2^ etc.), as well 
as the whole structure of the sentences, precludes 
the idea of its having been written originally in 
Greek. There are also in the Greek text many 
obscurities, due in all probability to mistaken 
renderings from the Hebrew ( 2 ® 11® 14®). More¬ 

over, at this period no Palestinian Jew seems to 
have written in Greek. A more plausible case 
might be made out in favour of an Aramaic 
original, although it is practically certain that 
the author wrote in classical Hebrew, which was 
still the language of the learned, and above all of 
sacred literature. 

4. The Author. —The name of the author is 
unknown. It is, however, quite clear from his 
warm sympathy with the Maccabiean movement, 
as well as from his minute knowledge of Palestine, 
that he was an orthodox Jew of tluit country. 
Nor can we toll who was the translator. In spite 
of its Hebraistic character, his Greek is not diffi¬ 
cult to read, and is marked even by a certain 
fluency. His translation was probably executed 
somewhere about the middle of the 1 st cent, n.c., 
and certainly not later than the time of Josephus, 
who seems to have been acquainted with it. 

5. The Date. —As to the date of the original 
work, it is clear from 16'®'- that it was not com¬ 
posed until after the death of John Hyreanus 
(B.c. 105). Ewald’s opinion, however, tliat our 
author wrote immediately thereafter, is not borne 
out by the nature of the reference to tlic annals of 
that prince as an already well-known work. On 
the other hand, in view of the writer’s friendly 
tone towards the Homans (ch. 8 ), the time of com¬ 
position cannot have been later than n.C. 64, the 
year prior to Pompey’s entrance into Jerusalem. 
At some point between these two limits the work 
must have been produced, but the exact year 
cannot be determined. The likelihood is, how¬ 
ever, that it belongs to the first or second decade 
of the 1st cent. B.C., for as there is no allusion to 
anything later than the death of Hyreanus, it 
seems best not to separate the composition of the 
book by too long an interval from that event. 

6 . Sources.-^hQTe can be little doubt that the 
author drew to a certain extent upon existing 
written sources. Even if an old man at the 
beginning of the 1st cent. B.c., his own recol¬ 
lections could extend to only a part of the period 
with which he deals. There is, of course, to be 
kept in mind the possibility of his having gatliered 
information from older men, as well as the fact 
that he had doubtless at command a body of 
tradition singularly fresh, living, and distinct. 
But the narrative is so well informed, includes 
such a mass of detail, and is in general so accurate 
and precise, that we must suppose him to have 
had access to certain written notices of the Mac- 
cabman struggle, and of the three brothers with 
whose names it is specially identified. Otherwise, 
no one living in the second generation after could 
Kurzgef. Exeget. Eandb. p. xvii; Kell, Comm. p. 22 ; Bissell 
in Lanffe-SchafiTs Comm, p. 476) are based upon the reading 
Sarbeth Sarbane El "Ea), adopted by Stephanus, 

and accepted even by Fritzsche (Schenkers Bib.-Lex. under 
* Makkabaer *), although W far the best attested reading, and 
according to Schurer (aJP 11 . iii. 9) ‘ the only reading that can 
claim to be rewgnized,’ is that given above. It may possibly 
be transcribed 78 (j?ar hayith shehbdnah e/), i,e. 

' the prince of the house which God hath buUt up.’ In auy com 
the title is Semitic, and points to a Heb. original of our book. 
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have produced such a work. The use of written 
sources seems to implied in 9“, hut the passage 
throws no light ly^on their origin or nature. 

Some of the official documents whicli, as in the 
Book of Ezra, are incorporated with the narrative, 
the author states to be * copies * ( 8 ^ 12 ®- 14*>* 

and these may perhaps for the most part be 
accepted as genuine,—or at least as fairly accurate 
Heb. translations,—as may also some of the letters 
from the Syrian kings. Yet in not a few cases 
(cf. esp. 10 * 12 ®”®^* 14 *^ 0-28 i 5 i 6 <r.j have probably 
only an attempt on the part of the writer or his 
authority to give a free version of the lost 
originals.* He evidently did not hesitate to 
de^ in a free and easy manner with such docu* 
mentary materials as lay to his hand. In sub¬ 
stance, however, these ostensibly official records 
are quite apposite to the historical relations of the 
period. 

7. Historicity .—In spite of the clever attempt 
made by the brothers E. E. and G. Wemsdorf about 
the miadle of the 18th cent, to discredit 1 Mac os 
a historical work, there is but one verdict among 
modern critics with regard to its general trust¬ 
worthiness. The writer’s habit of dating the chief 
events according to a fixed era (the SeTeucid era 
of B.c. 312), the general agreement of his chron¬ 
ology with that of Greek and Koman authors, 
and with the data furnished by extant coins of 
the period, the frankness and self-restraint shown 
by him in chronicling victory or defeat on the 
part of the Jews, and in speaking of their adver¬ 
saries, the absence from his pages of tawdry 
ornamentation and weak supernaturalism,— ail 
combine to give to his work the stamp of authentic 
history. Occasional errors occur, as in 1®, which 
represents Alexander the Great as dividing his 
kingdom among his generals; in 8 ®, where the 
author overstates the number of elephants em¬ 
ployed at the battle of Magnesia (cf. Livy, xxxvii. 
39); in 8 ^^-, where mistakes are made in several 

{ larticulars regarding the Romans ; in 12 ®, where 
le speaks of tlio Spartans as racially akin to the 
Jews; and in 14^, where he is at variance with 
other writers as to the time when Tryphon 
murdered Antiochus vi. But these are mostly 
blemishes due to his limited knowledge of the 
world outside of Judiea, and do not seriously 
affect the value of the book as a contribution to 
Jewish history. The one criticism which may 
with justice be offered in this connexion is that 
the writer sometimes undoubtedly exaggerates in 
point of numbers ( 6 ®^ 6 «o. 87 ^yen this 

fault is to some extent condoned by the prevailing 
custom of that age. 

8 . Religious Cmracter .—The religious character 
of the book corresponds to its trustworthiness as 
history. It breathes a spirit of genuine piety. 
The standpoint of the author is that of orthodox 
devotion to ‘the law and the ordinances’ ( 2 ®*), 
and unqualified abhorrence of heathen presump¬ 
tion (P®), blasphemies ( 7 ^*®), and enormities ( 1 ®®*-). 
In presence of the direst disasters he retains liis 
faith in an overruling Providence (1®^), and does 
not forget that a righteous cause is more essential 
than a 
intense 

there is a remarkable reserve shown in the ex¬ 
pression of it. The Maccabees are pious (4®®^- 
12 *® 16*) and devoted men ( 2 ’***- 3®®*- etc.), but their 
triumphs are represented as due to their soldierly 
skill and diplomatic wdsdom, and not to any 
special intervention of God, In this we detect a 
deviation from the mode of statement adopted in 
the older canonical histories. Yet the religious 

* Fritzsche accepts as genuine all the doouinonts called 
' copies,* and regards all the rest as free reproductions by the 
author. But this seems too artistic. 


great army ( 2 ®* 3*®). But, in spite of the 
theocratic feelincr that underlies the book. 


spirit of the book is such that Luther felt it might 
with advantage have been included in the Canon 
of Scripture, and altogether it stands on a higher 
plane than the other ‘Books of Maccabees.* 
bevout Israelite as he is, however, the writer 
avoids the mention of the Divine Name, which 
(according to the true text) does not once occur 
in his narrative. Prayer is directed to the remote 
heaven, not to a present encompassing Jehovah 
(380 410 ) Except in the diluted form of a pathetic 
forward look towards *a faithful prophet’ who 
should announce the divine will with regard to 
pressing problems in Church and State (4®® 14®*), 
the Messianic hope is absent from the book. Nor 
is there any reference to the doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

9. Use in the Christian Church. —Although not 
extensively, 1 Mac would seem to have been used 
in the Christian Cliurcli from an early date. 
Tertullian (f 220 ), adv, Judwos^ c. 4, says: ‘ Nam 
et temporibus Maccabseorum sabbatis pugnando 
fortiter fecerunt ’ (cf. lMac2®*®^-); Cyprian (c. A.D. 
250) quotes the book in his Testimonia (iii. 4. 16, 
63), each time with the formula in Machabaeis ; 
Clement of Alexandria (t 220) speaks of rb (^l^'KIov) 
Ttbu M-aKKa^aiKioVt and also of ij rCov yLaKKa^aiKCov 
iTnTOfjL'f}^ Strom, i. 123, v. 98 ; Hippolytus (t 236) in 
his Comm, in Daniel^ chs. 31-32, draws largely on 
1 Mac, quoting almost verbatim 2 ^®^-; Origen 
(t 254) also, in ilia Com. in Ep. ad Rom. (bk. viii. 
ch. i.), says : ‘Sicut Mattathias, de quo in prime 
libro Machabieorum scriptum est quia “ zelatus 
eat in lege Dei,”’etc. (IMao 2 *®). References to 
our book as the First Book of Maccabees also occur 
in the Demonstr. Evany, of Eusebius (t 338), and 
in the writings of Augustine (t 430). On the other 
hand, the Maccabcean books are placed outside the 
Canon by Origen, and omitted from the lists of OT 
Scriptures given by Athanasius (f 373), Gregory of 
Nazianzus (t 390), and Cyril of Jenisa^em (f 386), 
and until the Council of Trent enjoyed only * eccle¬ 
siastical,* not canonical rank. 

10. The MSS. —- The Greek Text of 1 Mac, 
although not contained in the Codex Vaticanus (B), 
has a place in both the Codex Sinaiticus (t() and 
the Codex Alexandrinus (A)—MSS dating respec¬ 
tively from the 4th and 6th centuries. Next to 
these in age and importance comes the {8th or 9th 
cent.) Codex Venetus (V.). All the other (16) MSS 
are later than the 11th century. The best modem 
editions are those of Fritzsche {Lib. Apoc. Vet. 
Test. Greece t 1871) and Swete {Old Test, in Greeks 
Cambridge, 1894, 2nd ed. 1899). 

11 . Versions. —Only two old versions of 1 Mac 
are extant: ( 1 ) The Latin, which exists in two 
recensions, (a) the common text embodied in the 
Vulgate,^ and ( 6 ) another containing chs. 1-13, 
printed in Sabatier’s Bibliorum Sacrorum Latinos 
Versiones Antiques^ ii. p. 1017 ff., and more recently 
discovered in a complete form in a MS now at 
Madrid. The latter appears to be the older recen¬ 
sion. ( 2 ) The Syriac. This version, like the 
Latin, was evidently derived from the Greek. The 
translator’s mode of giving the names of places, 
however, seems to point to his acquaintance with 
them in their Semitic form, and this circumstance, 
while rendering the version exegetically service¬ 
able, is also a testimony to its antiquity. 

B. II Maccabees covers the history from the 
close of the reign of the Syrian king Seleucus iv. 
Philopator (B.C, 176) to the death of Nicanor (B.c. 
161), a period of little more than 15 years. This 
takes us back one year further than 1 Mac does; 
but, on the other hand, the narrative stops short 
by a quarter of a century of the point reached in 
that work. Except that it deals with a relatively 
smaller section of the history, the Second Book 
thus virtually runs parallel with the First. Fox 
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the opening year (or rather more) of the period 
which it covers, t.e. for the events narrated from 
S'—where, properly speaking, the book begins—to 
4*, it remains tne chief authority, but for the rest 
of this period it ranks only as an independent 
supplement to the First Book. 

1. Contents and Historicity .—In its present form 
2 Mac begins with two letters in which the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews urgently invite their kinsmen in E^pt 
to take part in the Feast of the Dedication (1-2^®), 
whether in Egypt or in Jerusalem is not quite 
clear, althougli the latter supposition has the 
greater probability. Then follows the writer’s own 
preface, in which he remarks upon the source, 
scope, and design of his work After this 

comes the main narrative (3-16), which is an 
abridgment (^iriro/ 4 iJ, 2 ^* *®) of a larger history in 
five books by one Jason of Gyrene, a Hellen¬ 
istic Jew. Tne first part of the abridgment (3*-4®) 
tells of a futile attempt by Heliodorus, prime 
minister of Seleucus iv., to rob the temple, and 
of the traitorous and slanderous policy pursued by 
a certain Simon against the good nigh-priest Onias. 
From the narrative is practically an expanded 
version of 1 Mac setting fortn with great 

fulness of detail the religious persecution under 
Antiochus TV. (Epiphanes), and exhibiting at once 
the lamentable apostasy of one section of the Jews 
and the immovable faithfulness of others, even to 
the point of martyrdom. The remainder of the 
work ( 8 -i 6 ) corresponds broadly to 1 Mac 3-7, and 
describes the rise and progress of the Maccaboean 
insurrection down to tne crushing defeat of the 
Syrian general Nicanor by Judas. * The epitomizer 
concludes with some cliaracteristic remarks regard¬ 
ing his own work (16®^ *®). 

The first letter (P*®), which is dated from the 
year 188 of the Seleucid era (B.c. 124), refers to 
a letter written by the Palestinian Jews to their 
brethren in Egypt during ‘the tribulation and 
extremity’ induced by the apostasy of Jason the 
high priest under Demetrius ii., and asks them to ro- 
>eat the sympathy apparently shown to them then 
»y keeping * the feast of tabernacles of the month 
Cnislev ’ (i.s. the Feast of the Dedication) now that 
the temple service was happily restored. The 
second letter (P®- 2 ^®), which l)ear 8 no date, pur¬ 
ports to be addressed by the Jews of Palestine, 
the senate (yepouo-ia), ana Judas to the priest Aris- 
tobulus, king Ptolemy’s teacher ( 5454 <r/caXoy), and 
to the Egyptian Jews. After telling how their 
oppressor Antiochus iv. (Epiphanes) had perished 
while attempting to rob the temple of Nansoa 
(P^’”), aiid intimating their intention of celebrat¬ 
ing the Feast of the Dedication and commemorating 
the recovery of the sacred fire under Nehemiah, 
they invite their kinsmen in Egypt to take part in 
the festival (P®). There follow legendary stories 
of the manner in which the holy fire was preserved 
and found again (P®*®®), and of the hiding by the 
prophet Jeremiah, in a cave-dwelling, of the taber¬ 
nacle, the ark, and the altar of incense until God 
should again smile upon His people ( 2 ^'®), A miracle 
similar to that associated with Nehemiah had 
already taken place at the dedication of the temple 
by Solomon, who ‘kept the eight days’ (2®*^®). 
Judas Maccaboeus is also represented as having 
meritoriously followed the example of Nehemiah 
in makinc a collection of national records and 
sacred booKS (2'*'^®). The letter closes with another 
invitation to keep the feast, and with the hope 
that God may speedily gather the dispersed Israel¬ 
ites into the noiy lana ( 2 ^®*^®). 

The two letters prefixed to the book have in 
reality no connexion either with it or with one 

• Some prefer to divide the book into five sections, of which 
the raepoctive endings (8^ 109 isiw 1587 ^ are euj^sed to 

be ooiaoident with the oloee of the leveral volumes of Jmou. 


another, except in so far as they both aim at com¬ 
mending to tlie Egyptian Jews the Feast of the 
Dedication. The particle (5^) by which they are 
linked on to the ‘epitome’ does not necessarily 
imply any prior narrative. Schiirer correctly holds 
that ‘they are evidently originally independent 
ieces of writing, afterwards combined by a later 
and, but not tliat of the epitomizer, with this 
Second Book of Maccabees’ [HJP ll. iii. p. 213). 
The glaring contradictions of D, which represents 
the climax of affliction as having been experienced 
under Demetrius li. Nikator, and 16*^ which states 
that from the time of Nicanor’s death (B.C. 161) 
the Holy City had been held by the Hebrews, and 
of Di-i® and ch. 9 with respect to the death of 
Epiphanes, render impossible the view that these 
letters were indited by the epitomizer. Besides, 
they are written in a simpler and less rhetorical 
style than the main narrative, their proper chrono¬ 
logical position in which would be after 10 ^ ®.* 
Both letters are palpable forgeries. In B.C. 144, 
when the first was written, ‘the extremity* (D) 
was certainly past, and it seems incredible that 
the second, which, among other blunders, ascribes 
to Nehemiali the rebuilding of the temple and the 
altar (D®), should have emanated from the Jewish 
senate. Such blemishes unmistakably stamp both 
epistles as apocryphal products of a later time. 

Of Jason or of his history nothing is know 
beyond what is conveyed in 2 Mac. That ho was 
identical with the ambassador of 1 Mac 8 ^^ is a 
pure conjecture. Although a Jew ‘of Gyrene’ he 
shows more acquaintance with Syria trian with 
Egypt and Palestine. In all that relates to the 
former ki^dom his knowledge is extensive and 
minute. Tlie names and rank of Syrian oliicers 
(4147 534 12 ^ 14'®), as well as tlie identity of minor 
personages (4®® 8 ®® 10 ®®), are familiar to him. On 
the other hand, his knowledge of Palestine and even 
of Egypt is geographically defective, and is limited 
to outstanding events and personages. All this 
oints, perhaps, to his having been no longer resi- 
ent at Gyrene when his work was written! 

2 . Author .—The personality of the epitomizer is 
unknown. He was perhaps an Alexandrian Jew, 
although his work bears no trace of the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion, and contains 
nothing alien to the orthodox Palestinian Judaism 
of the period. His relation to Jason’s history is 
made quite clear by himself ( 2 '®*®®); he expressly 
informs us that his work is only a condensed ver¬ 
sion of Jason’s. From the ‘ painful labour ’ involved, 
it is natural to suppose that his epitome covers the 
whole of the ground embraced in the five books of 
Jason. The latter was probably also the sole 
literary source from which he drew. It is un- 
warrantable to infer from the fact that in his 
general digest of the contents of Jason’s work he 
fails to mention that it included events within tlie 
reigns of both Seleucus IV. and Demetrius i., that 
it was therefore confined to the period during which 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes) and his son Eupator held 
the throne, and that he must have used other 
sources for those parts of his narrative which deal 
with events prior and subsequent to that period. 
According to Grotius only chs. 3-11, according to 
Bertholdt only chs. 4-11, are based upon Jason’s 
history. But it was enough that in his summary 
of contents the epitomizer should name the two 
kings with whom the narrative is chiefly concerned. 
Moreover, the way in which he disclaims originality 
and even responsibility for the historical accuracy 
of the facts embodied in his work ( 2 ®®) seems to 

• Fritwche (in Schenkel’s Bibel-Lexic<m), while agreeing that 
the epitomizer did not write these letters, thinks that he 

E reflxed them to the book because ^ey were consonant to 
is purpose. But even this is to rate his intelligenoe very 
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imply that had he made use of any other docu¬ 
mentary material he would certainly have specified 
it. No doubt he has given a certain colouring of 
his own to the book as we possess it. The ex¬ 
aggerations and florid rhetoric which characterize 
it are probably due to him, but ‘ the manifestations 
that came from heaven* on behalf of Judaism are 
mentioned as being treated of in the original work, 
to which also are undoubtedly to be attributed not 
a few of the inconsistencies found in the ‘ epitome * 
(cf. 9** with 13^ etc.). And it is to be remembered 
that the latter is probably quite as much of a 
selection from the original as a digest of it. To 
judge from the sample of ability and literary taste 
exhibited in the epitomizer’s prefatory and closing 
words, his share in the subject-matter must in any 
case have been slight. 

3. Language .—Both Jason and his epitomizer 
must have originally written in Greek. As a Jew 
of Cyreno, Jason would naturally make use of that 
language. That he did so is also suggested by 
tlie remarkably pure Greek of the epitome. The 
Hebraisms winch might have been looked for in a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic are in general 
conspicuous by their absence. Jerusalem is always 
written *l€poa6\v/jLa according to the Greek, never 

according to the Hob. form. That the 
Greek text of the epitome is the original can be 
proved, as Jerome says, from its very style; 
‘Secundus (Machabseorum) Groecus est, quod ex 
ipsa quoque probari potest.* In this remark 

we have at once external evidence for a Gr. original, 
and the recognition of internal evidence pointing in 
the same direction. The style of the present work, 
although at times bald and rough (as e.< 7 . in 13^®'“), 
is on tlie whole fluent and unrestrained, and not 
seldom highly ornate. There is a certain straining 
after rare words and expressions, as: <pi\o(l)pov€'iv 
ets Tif 2®®; dWo4>v\i(rfi6Sf 4^® 6®^; di€fnrl(nr\rifxi^ 4^ ; 
6ujpaKt<TpL6si 6 ®; dirXoKoyety ripd^ 8 ®^* ; KarevSiKTciPf 

14'*®, Some words are employed in an unusual sense, 
e. q, €laKVK\€iff6ait 2®^; (f>popTlj^€ip tL, 2®®; 

4^7 J424 . ^evrepoKoytip^ 13®®. Several \€y6fj.fpa 
appear also to occur, e.g. dvffTrirrj/xa, 5®®; dircvOapa’ 

rl^eiPf 6®® ; do^iKdsj 8®®; voXefioTpocpeiPf 10^^* ^® ; dtd- 

(TTaXcriSf 13®®. The writer is fond of the allitera¬ 
tive use of words from the same root, e.g. Ayeip 
dyupa^ 4*® ; <l7ro5«x^eh . . . 4®® ; de^iacrOels 

. . , de^idp. 4 ®^; el^rjfieplap dvarjpLeplaPf 6 ®; dTro^€Piboras 
M ^ipri?f 6® etc. He is also partial to the use of 
7roi€L(r0ai with the accusative of the substantive 
necessary to complete the verbal idea, as in 2®® 
etc. Clearly he had a large vocabulary at com¬ 
mand, and could write the Greek language with 
ease and mastery. 

4. Sources and Date. —If, as is probable, Jason 
based his narrative on the oral accounts of con¬ 
temporaries who recited from memory the stirring 
events of those fifteen years, he must have written 
soon after B.c. 160. The mythical strain of chs. 
6-7, which relate the martyrdom of Eleazar and 
the seven brethren, and of other parts of the 
narrative, does not preclude this view, as such 
myths require no long time for their formation, 
especially at some distance from the theatre of 
events. But the exact date of writing cannot be 
determined. The same is the case as regards the 
epitome. The curious statement of 1^^ might 
seem to suggest the period immediately subsequent 
to Nicanor, but this is clearly out of the question. 
All that can be said with safety is that the work 
must have been written before the destruction of 
Jems, in A.I>. 70, since the existence of the city 
and the temple worship are presupposed. This is 
further apparent from the fact that 4 Mac, which 
is based on 2 Mac, was written prior to that event. 
That our book was composed later than I Mac 
may be inferred from the changed tone of the 


references to the Homans. If 2 Mac was known 
to Philo (see below), this would fix the inferior 
limit of its composition at about A.D. 40. 

6. Relation to 1 Mao. —2 Mac contains much that 
is special to itself, but where it evidently covers 
the same ground as 1 Mac it does so with many 
divergences of detail. It is not, of coarse, sur¬ 
prising that between two independent narratives 
dealing with the same events there should be many 
points of difference. Our two books are, however, 
so different in genius, form,^ and contents, that 
strict comparison is impossible. In historica l 
crcdibiiay and value 2 Mac is odmifadly inferio r 

10 the First Book, the authority of which mus t 

the tollowing(H The campaign of Lysias, as- 
scribed in 1 Mac 4®®*“ to the year before the death 
of Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), is transferred in 2 Mac 

11 to the reign of Antiochus v. (Eupator); (2) the 
Jewish raids on neighbouring tribes, and campaigns 
in Gilead and Galilee, represented in 1 Mao 6 as 
carried on in rapid succession between the rededica¬ 
tion of the altar and the concession of religious 
liberty, are separately placed in different historical 
.settings (8®® 10*®’“ 12®'"); (3) the account given in 
cli. 9 differs in several particulars from that of 
1 Mac 6 regarding the death of Antiochus IV. 
(Epiphanes), who it is falsely declared wrote a 
letter to the Jews; (4) the statement in 9“ that 
after the death of Antiochus, Philip fled to Egypt, 
is at variance with that of 1 Mac 6®®* “; (6) in 14^ 
Demetrius I. is said to have landed in Syria * with 
a mighty host and a fleet,* in 1 Mac V * with a few 
men^; (6) Nicanor’s personal liking for Judas, 14®®, 
i.s an incredible circumstance, and contrary to the 
whole trend of 1 Mao; (7) according to 16®’ the 
Acra was in the possession of the Jews at the 
time of Nicanor*s death, whereas according U> 
1 Mac 13®* it was captured by Simon only in 
B.c. 142. Other blemishes disfigure the work, e.g. 
the absurd exaggerations in the numbers of the 
slain (8®^' ®® 10®*- “ IP*); the highly coloured picture 
of the mart 3 rrdoms in 6*®-7^®, and the representa¬ 
tion that Epiphanes witnessed them in person ; 
the erroneous particulars as to the place and 
manner of deatn of that monarch (9); and the 
extraordinary details respecting the suicide of 
Razis (14®’*’-). Yet with all its defects 2 Mac is 
by no means historically worthless. The earlier 
portion of the narrative (3*-4®) is of the ^eatest 
value, and there is no reason to doubt its sub¬ 
stantial truthfulness. There are indeed many 
important particulars in which the book agrees 
with 1 Mac (cf. 4-6*® with 1 Mac 1*®'**). It is also 
in accord with Josephus, who was unacquainted 
with it, in regard to several events about which 

1 Mac is silent (cf. 4. 6® 13®*® 14* with Jos. Ant. 
XII. V. 1, V. 6, ix. 7, X. 1). Vain attempts have 
been made to reconcile discrepancies between 1 and 

2 Mac on the theory that the writers followed 
a different chronolq^. In all probability both 
adopted the Seleucid era, which began m Oct. 
B.C. 312. On the relation of this era to dates 
B.C., see SchUrer, HJP i. i. p. 36 fl’., I. ii. Appen¬ 
dix V. p. 393. 

6. Religious Character. — As to its religious 
character, 2 Mao presents a strong contrast to 
the First Book. In 1 Mac the name of God re¬ 
mains unuttered, in 2 Mac it is freely used; in 
the former frequent reference is made to the OT, 
here it is but seldom alluded to (7® 8*® 16®®); in the 
one, great reserve is shown in the expression of 
theocratic feeling, in the other the reverse is the 
case. Again, instead of a simple objective narra¬ 
tive in which the facts are allowed to make their own 
impression, we have a highly coloured rhetorical 
composition with a running commentary upon the 
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events recorded (4^®'* 6 ***^^* 6 '^* 9®*^® etc.). The 
writer aims at the glorification of Judaism, and 
selects and modifies his historical material with a 
view to homiletic ends. In particular, it seems to 
have been the chief desi^ of the compilation in 
its present form — and in this respect the two 
introductory letters are certainly significant—to 
magnify the temple ( 2 ^® 3® 9^® 13^), to exalt the 
importance of the two national festivals connected 
with the re-establishment of the legal worship and 
the death of Nicanor, and to encourage, admonish, 
and edify the Jews of the Dispersion. The work 
can scarcely be termed a history in the ordinary 
sense, its wnole material beinj' grouped around the 
temple and the two great festivals, without regard 
to strict chronological seqiienco. E.g, the institu¬ 
tion of the Feast of the Dedication is placed after 
the account of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(cf. 10 ®®^* with 1 Mao 4®®) for the sake of enect, and 
the circumstances connected with the death of 
Judas are passed over, apparently in order that 
the previous engagement in which Nicanor lost 
his life, and its commemorative festival, might 
stand out in bolder relief. Owing perhaps to an 
inclination on the part of the Egyptian Jews to 
set increasing store by their own temple at Leon- 
topolis, the writer seems to represent the temple 
at Jems, as the only legitimate sanctuary. It is 
the headquarters of the Jewish worship ( 2 ^® 6 '® 14®* 
etc.), and honoured even by heathen kings (3® 13'-“*). 
The Almighty had often interposed to protect 
it, and haS severely punished its desecrators (3®^ 
13®'® 14®® 15®®). There are constant references to 
heavenly manifestations 2 ®*) on behalf of 

the defenders of Judaism (3®®*^* 11 ®*'^* 12 ®®). The 

history is only seen as it were through a coloured 
spectrum of portents (5^), dreams (15**), and visions 
(3®®). The Lord is conceived as the wonder-worker 
(re/iaT 0 T 0 t 6 s) who in answer to prayer sends ‘ a good 
angel to save Israel ’ ( 11 * 15®*®^*). 

Israel is ‘God’s people* ( 1 ®®), His ‘portion* {i) 
fj.€pU a&roO, 14*®); tneir calamities are His loving 
chastisement for their sins (5*® 0*®); and from them 
He will never withdraw His mercy ( 6 *®). The 
heathen, on the other hand, are allowed to fill up 
their cup of iniquity prior to their destruction ( 6 *^). 
Foreign kings and their Jewish supporters are the 
unconscious instmmonts of the divine punitive 
righteousness with respect to Israel, but their 
insolence does not go unpunished (7®®), and their 
punishment exactly corresponds to their guilt (4®® 
6 ® 13® 15®®*')• The view taken of providential 
rewards and punishments is thus distinctly me¬ 
chanical and external. ‘ Providence appears no 
longer as God’s providence, but man’s shaped by 
his wishes and governed by his caprices.** God 
will one day gather the dispersed Israelites into 
Palestine (2**); than this there is no nearer 
approach to the Messianic hope. The doctrine 
of the resurrection, on the other hand, finds the 
clearest expression (7®®), and the offering of prayers 
for the dead seems to have the sanction of 12 ^®*^, 

According to Geiger, 1 and 2 Mac are partisan 
writings, tne work, respectively, of a Sadducee 
who espoused the cause of the Hasmomean house, 
and of a Pharisee who bore it a distinct grudge. 
As regards 2 Mac at all events, his theory seems 
to have much in its favour. Of the genealogy of 
the Maccabees, the death of Judas, the family 
sepulchre, no account is taken in the narrative. 
The priestly order, as represented by Jason and 
Menelaus, appears in the darkest li^nt. Among 
the martyrs spoken of there is no priest, whereas 
one of ‘the principal scribes* ( 6 *®*^*) was the first to 
defy imperial cruelty. The Pharisaic bias of the 
work is seen also from its rigid Sabbatarianism 
( 5 ®® 6 “ etc.), its pai'tiality for wonders and visions, 
* Bitwell, p. 556. 


and its teaching concerning the resurrection (7). 
Even the action of Judas himself is ascribed to his 
mindfulness of the resurrection (12^®). 

7. Use by Jews and Christians, —Among the 
Jews 2 Mac was never received as canonical. 
In the Rabbinical writings, however, some use is 
made of it, and in Philo’s treatise. Quod omnis 
probus liber (Mang. ii. 459), the descriptions of 
tyrannical persecutions of the pious appear to bo 
based upon it. The earliest Christian reference to 
it is supposed to be in the Ep. to the Heb. (cf. He 
lissff. 2 Mac 6*®* ®®). The first quotation from 
the book is found in the writings of Clement of 
Alexandria {Strom, v. 14. 97). Frequent reference 
is made to it by Origen {Exhortatio ad martyrium, 
c. 22-27, de Oratione^ c. 11, contra Cclsuniy viii. 4(5, 
etc.). The history of the Maccabtean martyrs was 
a favourite subject with the early Fathers gener¬ 
ally (Cyprian, Test. iii. 17; Jerome, Trot. Galeat.y 
Augustine, de Doctr. Christ, ii. 8, de Civitate Dei, 
xviii. 36). That the estimation in which the Books 
of the Maccabees were held by Augustine exceeded 
that accorded to them by Jerome, who recognized 
them as ecclesiastical but not as canonical, appears 
from the passage last referred to : ‘ Maccabceorum 
libri, quos non Judfei, sed ecclcsia pro canoiiica 
habet propter quorundam martyrum passiqnes.’ 

8. MSS and Versions. —What has been said above 
on 1 Mao with reference to MSS and versions api)lie3 
for the most part to 2 Mac also. But (1) 2 Mac is 
omitted in ; (2) besides the Old Lat. version 
which is adopted in the Vulg., and which is not, 
as in the case of 1 Mac, supplemented in Sabatier 
by an older text, there is a Cod. Ambrosianus 
published by Peyron in 1824. The Syriac version 
13 very inexact. 

C. Ill Maccabees. — 1. Contents. — This book 
relates how Ptolemy IV. Philopator, after defeat¬ 
ing Antiochus the Great at Kaphia (B.C. 217), 
visited Jerusalem, and ‘conceived the purpose of 
entering the sanctuary* (1*®). Everything was 
done to dissuade him from this act of clesecration, 
but in vain. Great excitement consequently arose 
among the Jews, who were witli difficulty pre¬ 
vented from taking to arms (1**'®®). At the critical 
moment the calm and reverend figure of Simon 
the high priest was seen kneeling in front of the 
temple, and in answer to his earnest prayers God 
smote the king with paralysis, and he was borne 
helpless from the sacred precincts (2*'®^). On 
coming to himself Ptolemy returned to Egypt, 
but vowing vengeance. This took the form of 
subjecting the Jews of Alexandria to certain re¬ 
ligious disabilities, depriving them of the equal 
civic rights which they enjoyed with the Mace¬ 
donian founders of the city, and branding them 
with an ivy-leaf as worshippers of Bacchus. Only 
those who voluntarily embraced the worship of 
this deity were to retain their privileges (2^*®®). 
Enraged at the steadfastness with which the ^eat 
majority adhered to their ancestral faith, the King 
commanded the entire Jewish population of the 
country to be brought in chains to Alexandria 
(2®*-3*). In spite of attempts made to represent 
them as disloyal citizens, the Jews had so won 
the good opinion of all, that some of their Gentile 
associates interested themselves on their behalf 
(3®'*®). Notwithstanding the stringent terms of 
the royal edict,—which caused as much grief to 
the Jews as it did joy among the heathen,—and 
the equally harsh manner in which it was carried 
out, the majority succeeded in evading arrest (3**- 
4*®). As a preliminary to the intended massacre, 
the names of all were ordered to be taken do\vn. 
But, at the end of forty days’ continuous work, the 
clerks reported that, owing to the vast number of 
Jews to be dealt with, their writing materials 
were exhausted (4*®'®*). Ptolemy next commanded 
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that 600 elephants should be intoxicated Avith wine 
and incense and let loose upon the Jews in the 
racecourse. Although all was in readiness for it, 
the execution of the order was delayed for another 
day because the king had slept until it was past 
the hour fixed for his principal daily meal ( 6 ^““). 
Next morning, however, Ptolemy was providen¬ 
tially made to forget the orders he had given, and 
recollected nothing but the loyalty of the Jews to 
himself and his ancestors Yet the same 

evening he summoned the keeper of the elephants 
and renewed his order for the destruction of the 
Jews; and in reply to the higher oflScials, who 
expressed amazement at his instability of purpose, 
he swore that he would send the Jews to Hades, 
and that he would invade Judaea and destroy the 
temple (5*®*^). When, accordingly, on the third 
day at dawn an enormous crowa had collected, 
and the king rushed forth to see his commands 
executed, the Jews called upon the Lord to show 
them mercy At the prayer of the vener¬ 

able priest Eleazar, Hwo angels, glorious and 
terrible,* appeared from heaven, to the conster¬ 
nation of the king and his army. The elephants 
also turned upon and trampled down the royal 
forces The king now directed his wrath 

against his counsellors, ordered the Jews to be 
released from their fetters, "and feasted them for 
seven days at the imperial expense. They re¬ 
solved on their part to observe these days in all 
time coming as a festival to commemorate their 
deliverance. The king also provided them with 
a letter to the provincial authorities securing them 
against injury and reproach (6“-7®). They were 
further empowered to put to death more than 
300 of their kinsmen -wmo had apostatized from 
the law of God, and, after duly availing them¬ 
selves of this concession, they joyfully set out for 
their homes. At Ptolemais they celebrated their 
deliverance for another seven days, and erected a 
house of prayer. On arriving at their several 
destinations they had all their property restored 
to them, and were held in higher esteem than ever 
by the Egyptians 

2. Historicity .—That the narrative has to some 
extent a historical background is clear from the 
opening sketch of the war between Philopator and 
Antiochus. The details given agree broadly with 
the statements of Livy, Justin, and Polybius. At 
Kaphia the scale was turned in favour of Philo¬ 
pator, through the appeal made to the soldiers by 
his sister Arsinoo (P*^), whom, however, Livy 
(xxxvii. 4) names Cleopatra, and Justin (xxx. 1. 7) 
Eurydice. According to Polybius (v. 87), Philo¬ 
pator remained for three months in Coele-Syria 
and Phmnicia. His Bacchanalian proclivities ( 2 “* ) 
are also mentioned by Justin (xxx. 1 ) and Strabo 
(xvii. 796). Theodotus (1*) is a historical person¬ 
age ; Polybius (v. 40, etc.) speaks of him as an 
iEtolian who was Ptolemy’s commander-in-chief 
over Ccele-Syria, but who in B.c. 219 went over 
to the side of Antiochus. Grimm {Introd. § 3) fur¬ 
ther regards the observance of the two annual 
festivals ( 6 *® 7 ^®), and the existence of the syna¬ 
gogue at Ptolemais (^7*®), when the author wrote, 
as the witness of tradition to some CTeat deliver¬ 
ance ; but there is force in the remark of Fritzsche 
(* MakkaMer * in Schenkel’s Bib.-Lex .), that among 
the Jewish writers of that period it had become an 
almost stereotyped custom to link on a festival to 
every event of importance. 

Certainly, in spite of the historical allusions 
which it contains, and the manifest intention that 
it should pass for real history, the work must be 
regarded as a fiction, and that not of the highest 
order. It abounds in incredible situations (4^, 
cf. ^vith 6 ® 6 ^**® 7 ^*) and psychological absurdities 
( 5 a 7 ff.). jij jg characterized by false statements ( 6 * 
VOL. in .—13 


7*) and inconsistencies (4^®); it shows, too, great 
zest in the interpretation of providence (4*^^ 6®® etc.). 
In short, it bears every mark of being a mythical 
tale founded perhaps on some no lon^r definitely 
ascertainable historical occurence. There is no¬ 
where else any mention of Philopator having either 
visited Jerus. or persecuted the Jews. But in 
Jos. (c. Ap. ii. 5) tnere is a story of a somewhat 
similar character connected with the reign of 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon. That monarch, it is said, 
punished the Alexandrian Jews for their loyalty 
to Cleopatra by putting them in fetters and 
throwing them to intoxicated el^hants. As the 
animals, however, turned against Physcon’s friends 
and killed many of them, and as the king saw a 
terrible visage which forbade him to injure the 
Jews, he abandoned his intention, and the Jews 
kept a feast in commemoration of the event. This 
appears to be the older as it is also a simpler 
version of the same floating tradition, which may 
have been based upon an actual but unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of some monarch to enter the 
temple at Jerus. by force—an attempt which was 
followed up by an eflbrt to be avenged on the 
Jews. But in 3 Mac, which was apparently un¬ 
known to Josephus, the reference of the story to 
an earlier king of Egypt, and the addition of other 
embellishments, already mark a deviation from 
the older tradition. According to many scholars 
(Ewald, Reuse, etc.), the legend is founded upon 
the attempt of the emperor Cali^la to erect his 
statue in the temple at Jerus. (Jos. Ant, XVIII. 
viii. 2), and his subsequent persecution of the 
Jews, the transference of the event to the reign 
of Ptolemy IV. Philopator being due to prudential 
reasons. But there is nothing in the work which 
definitely points to Caligula’s time, and our author 
does not represent Ptolemy as aspiring to the 
honours of deity. The one significant parallel to 
the times of Caligula is the circumstance, vouched 
for by Pliilo, that the Roman governor Flaccus 
AviUius deprived the Jews of the rights of citizen¬ 
ship. On the other hand, if the work be referred 
to this period (c. a.d. 40), the confinement of the 
Jews in the hippodrome of Alexandria (4^^®^*) might 
have been suggested by Herod’s command that 
his leading opponents snould be so dealt with at 
Jericho (Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 6; BJ I. xxxiii. 6). 
But the exact date of writing remains uncertain. 
The Greek additions to Daniel are known to the 
author, who cannot therefore have written earlier 
than the 1st cent. B.c., but he ve^ possibly lived 
as late as the 1st cent. A.D. His design was 
evidently to cheer and console his co-religionists 
in a time of persecution at Alexandria. 

3. Integrity.~-lvL its present form 3 Mac appears 
to be incomplete. It oegins abruptly (6 W 4>iXo- 
irdrwp); in 1* there is a reference to ‘ the plot * (r^v 
impovXijtf) of which no previous mention nas been 
made; and in 2^ allusion is made to the king’s 
‘ before-mentioned * companions, although the fore¬ 
going part of the work is silent regarding them. 
But it IS unnecessary (with Dfihne, Ewald, Fritzsche) 
to suppose that it is a mere fra^ent; the loss of 
an introductory chapter would explain all (Grimm). 
Fritzsche thinks the title of the book indicates 
that we have in the extant fragment a sort of 
prolegomena U> a complete history of the Macca- 
Dees. Certainly *Book of Maccabees* is a mis¬ 
nomer as applied to the existing work, which 
professes to deal with a situation considerably 
anterior to the Maccabsean rising. 

4. Language .—Our book bears every evidence 
of haviim been written in Greek by an Alex¬ 
andrian Jew. The vocabulary is exceptionally rich. 
Hebraisms are comparatively rare, and never harsh 
{e.g, ‘thy glorious name,’ 2*®; ‘the heaven of 
heavens,’ 2'® etc.). The style, however, is ‘bom- 
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bastic and involved,* and even further removed 
from the category of ordinary prose narrative than 
is that of 2 Mac, with which it has many points of 
affinity, such as, e.//., the use of r 67 ros to designate 
the temple at Jerus., and of iin(pdveia to denote 
the special miraculous interposition of God, and 
the love of rhetorical word-painting 4 *®* 6 ^®^*). 
It exceeds that work, however, in obscure expres¬ 
sions G*- 2 ^^ 4 ^'), and in straining after poetic 
ellect ( 1 ** 4 ® 6 *® 6 ^-®). The opening words of 6 ®^ 
{6(roi yovtU iraprjffav ij TraLSuiv ybvoi) form an iambic 
trimeter, and seem to be a q^uotation from some 
Greek dramatist. Some words bear an unusual 
meaning, e.g. didyeiv ( 1 ®), dirpbirrtaros (3^^), xara- 
XpaffOai (4*); others do not occur elsewhere, e,g, 

dviTntrTpitfrtas ( 1 ^), \(ioypa(f>La. ( 2 ^^), vpoamriXKecBat. 

( 2 ^), xa/)Ti 7 pfa (4-^'); and others are very rare, or 
are used only in late Gr. writings, e,g, iuBeaptos 
(2'-*^), (ppiKaaptbs (3*'^), dXoytcrla fie^aXofJLtpui (6®*). 

The work appears to be more or less coloured 
by the inlluence of the Alexandrian philosophy; 
compare in this connexion the names (p.iytaros, 
19 .16 416 72 a. (j^to-Tos, 6 “' 7®) applied to the Supreme 
Ileing, and the distinction made between God and 
llis glory ( 2 ^^*)* 

6 . Use by Jews and Christians. —The book seems 
to have been practically neglected bjr the Jews, 
while the first Christian reference to it occurs in 
the Canones Apostolorum, c. 86 CMaKKa^altop rpia). 
It is mentioned {ad Dan. IT) by Theodoret of 
Antioch (fc. A.D. 457); in the catalogue of 
Nicephorus {MaKKaftaiKd y'), and in the Synopsis 
Athanasii apparently as IlroXe/iai/fti.* The work 
found no acceptance with the Latin Church, and 
is not included in the Vulg. ; but in the Syrian 
Church it met with considerable favour, as is 
shown by the existence of an ancient Syriac 
version, by the respectful allusions of Theodoret, 
and by the fact that in all probability the cata¬ 
logue of Nicephorus had its origin in the Syrian 
Church. 

C. and Versions. —3 Mac is found in most 
MSS and editions of the LXX. A Latin trans¬ 
lation was first made for the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, and has since been followed by several 
others. Many German versions also now exist, 
among which may be mentioned those of the 
Jiiiric/ier Bihel, BerUnhurger Bibel, Bunsen’s BiheU 
werk, and Kautzsch’s Apocryphen u. Pseud- 
cpigre^hen. According to Cotton {The Five Books 

Afftecabees in English, Oxford, 1832, Jntrod. 
p. XX/, the first English version (by Walter Lynne) 
appeared in 1650, and was with some modifications 
embodied in a folio Bible issued by John Daye in 
1651. 

D. IV Maccabees. —l. Contents .—This, as a 
philosophical treatise, occupies a unique position 
among apocryphal books. The writers theme is 
‘the supremacy of pious reason ( = religious prin¬ 
ciple) over the passions,’f and the Judaism which 
he advocates is distinctly coloured by the Stoic 
philosophy. Although the composition takes the 
form of a discourse in which the direct mode of 
address is adopted ( 1 ^*^ 2 *^ IS*** 18^), we are not 
therefore warranted in supposing (with Freuden- 
thal) that we have here an actual specimen of a 
Jewish sermon. The style is too abstruse for an 
ordinary congregation, and it never became the 
habit to base discourses upon philosophical pro¬ 
positions instead of Scripture texts. At the same 
time, the work is not a mere academical thesis. If 
it suggests an artificial spirituality rather tlian 
the natural outflow of a heart deeply under the 

* The text reads TAetfumfieuKk y nr«Ai/u«7aM, but 

Oredner Is probably ri^ht in substituting Msti tor i'. 

t ll ii %rrtv rmv raWn • 

mvroMitarttp Uriv waOSit • Xtyte/ukif ; 18 ^ r«» itnrirfif 

lrr/» • Xt^trftii. 


ower of religion (Grimm), the writer undoubtedly 
andles his subject with vigour, moral earnest¬ 
ness, and a desire to edify his readers (or hearers). 
Tliese were apparently confined to his co-religion¬ 
ists (18' *0 tCjv ^A^papuaLtap arrtppArtap dirbyovoi TratSes 
^ItrpaijXeTrai), whom he assures that in order to lead 
a pious life they have only to follow the dictates 
of ‘pious reason.* 

Alter an introduction (1'*'®), the author lays 
down his thesis that pious reason is perfect master 
of the passions, and expounds this proposition 
not without dialectic skill. Reason he defines as 
‘intelligence combined with an upright life, and 
holding in honour the word of wisdom* (l'®)»* and 
wisdom as ‘the knowledge of affairs divine and 
human, and of their causes* (1'®). Wisdom is 
attained through ‘the instruction of the law* (1'®), 
and is manifested in four cardinal virtues, viz. 
^p6pr}<ris, diKaioabprj, 6.p8p€la,’\‘ atatPpojvprj (1'®)*^ A 
description and classification of the aflections, 
with special reference to the antagonism offered 
by them to the four cardinal virtues, is also given, 
and it is shown by examples taken from Jewish 
history that pious reason is lord of all the aflbe- 
tions exc^t forgetfulness {XijOr)) and ignorance 
(Aypoia). With this ends the first and more strictly 
philosophical part of the book (l'®-3'®). In the 
second part (3'®-18®), after a historical review of 
the tyrannical treatment of the Jews under the 
Syrian king Seleucus and his son {sic) Antiochus 
hfpiphanes (3'®-4®*), the conquering povi^er of reason 
is further represented as most brilliantly illus¬ 
trated in the martyrdom of Eleazar (5-7) and of 
the seven brethren (8-14'®) and their mother (14"- 
16®®). The writer accompanies his account of the 
martyrdom of these heroic defenders of the faith 
with frequent and copious remarks of a religious 
and edifying nature, and introduces occasionally 
philosophicsd reflexions {e.g. 5“®*'' ) which would 
nave been more in place in the first part of his 
work. In 17-18® the author sets down his final 
impressions regarding the character and signifi¬ 
cance of the martyrdoms described by him. The 
closing section (^18®*®*) appears to be an appendix 
by a later hand, but the nature of it indicates 
that it must have been added at no great interval 
from the composition of the book itself. Fritzsclie 
and Freudenthal regard the spurious addition as 
limited to 18®*'®. 

4 Mac possesses no value as history. The writer 
merely appropriates certain incidents from 2 Mao 
6'®-7®® by way of illustrating his fundamental pro- 

g >8ition regarding the supremacy of pious reason. 

is delineation of the tortures to which the 
‘ Maccabsean martyrs* were subjected is even more 
gruesomely realistic than that of 2 Mac, although 
the detailed description of the inhumanity of the 
persecutors serves, of course, to bring out more 
emphatically the steadfast patience of their victims. 
He may have had sources of information other 
than 2 Mac, but there is no evidence that he used 
as an authoriW the five books of Jason of Gyrene 
(2 Mac 2®®). While the work does not aim at being 
a history, it has nevertheless an importance of its 
own as a unique example of the way in which 
Jewish history was turned to account for didactic 
and homiletic purposes. 

2. Language and Style.—The Greek of 4 Mac, 
although ratner laboured, is not so involved or 
so rhetorical os that of 3 Mac. Owing to the 
uniformity of the style, which is clear, correct, 
and genuinely Greek, the work has more of real 
individuality about it than either 2 or 8 Mao. 
Lavish use is made of metaphor and declamation, 
yet the writer can deftly change his style to 

* So tha Alexandrian MSS. M and V read; * intelligenoa aocom* 
panted by accurate insight (and) choosing the life of wisdom.' 
t A has the later form 
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suit his subject. Considerable fondness is shown 
for words and expressions of a rare, novel, or 
poetical description. Frequent use is also made 
of prepositional compounds, t.g, ^mpioyoXoyeTaOai 
(2^), duTiTToXiTcdofiai (4^), i^€Vfiivl^€Lv (4^^); and com¬ 
pounds with Trdv^ e,g, irdvo’o^os (F*), iravy^iopyos 
(1^), vdvdeipoi (3^®), Tavd 7 tos (7^ 14’). Short as 
it is, quite a number of words seem to be peculiar 
to the book, e.g, airrotiaTroros (1^), pLOvo<payLa (1^), 
dpxt€pd(T$ai (4^®), dwo^alveiv (6*), ip.rrvpKrr'/it (7^^), 
fjLia-dpeTOS (11^), Krtpoyovla (14^®), iirrafii/iTOjp (16*^). 
With the exception of Jerusalem (^lepoadXvfxa) and 
Eleazar (’EXed^xpos), the proper names are written 
according to the Heb. form, although Hebraistic 
expressions scarcely occur (cf., however, 56^av 
diddvai). Only in a very few passages (2®* 17^®) is 

use made of the LXX. 

3. Authorship and Date ,—Eusebius {HE III. x. 6) 
refers to our book under the title irepi atrroKpdTopos 
XoyKTfjLoOf and ascribes it to Josephus. In this he is 
followed by Jerome {de Viris Illustr, c. xiii., c, 
Pdag. ii. 6), Suidas {Lex, s,v, ’liitriyroy), and others ; 
and indeed for long it seems to have been regarded 
as settled that Josephus was the author. In the 
editions of his works it occupies the last place, and 
is inscribed 4>Xa/5i. ’Iw<n)7rou c/s Ma/c/ca/3a/oi/s Xbyot ij 
irepl atfTOKpdropoi XoyLafioO. But it exists also in 
important Scripture MSS of the LXX, and both 
A and call it simply *the fourth of Maccabees* 
{MaKKa^alwu 3*). Gregory of Nazianzus quotes from 
it without naming Josephus or any one as the 
author. Its ascription to the Jewish historian 
must either have been a pure guess, or the result 
of confusion between him and some other *ld)<rrjTrost 
whom tradition named as its author, for the testi¬ 
mony of Eusebius is quite oveirborne by the in¬ 
ternal evidence. The language and style are utterly 
different from those of Josephus; the latter was 
unacquainted with 2 Mac, while 4 Mac is almost 
wholly based upon it; the grossly unhistorical 
statements of 4^®* ^ 6^ 17®®** are inexplicable on the 
hypothesis that the work was penned by Josephus; 
finally, there is about it a flavour of Jewish- 
Alexandnan philosophy, and an enthusiasm for 
the heroic, wnich we do not naturally associate 
with that writer. 

While the exact date of the book cannot be 
determined, it seems certain that it must have 
been written after 2 Mac, from which it borrows, 
and before the destruction of Jerus., of which it 
makes no mention. Grimm would infer from the 
statement of 4^ that Onias was holding the priest¬ 
hood for life {did ^lov) that the author wrote after 
the overthrow of the Hasmonssan dynasty, when 
the life-tenure had been abolished, and from the 
horror-stricken concern of the Egyptian Jews on 
hearing of the sufferings endured by tne Maccabman 
martyrs (14®) that the former were themselves at 
the time exempt from persecution. This would 
point to a date prior to their ejmeriences under 
Caligula (A.D. 40). SchUrer {HJP ii. iii. 246), on 
the other hand, accepts as the date of composition 
the first century after Christ. 

4. Aim and Standpoint ,—The aim of 4 Mao is 
by demonstrating the supremacy of pious reason to 
exhort the Jews steadfastly to adhere to the Mosaic 
law, and not allow therasdves in any particular to 
depart from it (18^), either through fear of suffer¬ 
ings or through the subtle attractions of Hellenistic 
culture. As an educated Jew acquainted with the 
exacting demands of philosophic paganism, the 
writer seeks to show his countrymen how to main¬ 
tain their Judaism intact. Taunts about the 
fatuity of their ceremonial law were levelled at 
the Jews by the persecutor and doubtless 1^ 
the philosopher as well; but our author reminds 
his co-religionists of the essential reasonableness of 
the law even in regard to ritual commands (5®®**), 


and seeks to show that only through obedience to 
its precepts can the Stoic ideal of humanity bo 
realized. In tlie concrete examples of endurance 
unto death furnished by the Maccabscan martyrs 
ho sees the perfection of piety (12^^ 15^’), and a 
conclusive proof that in virtue’s cause the Hebrews 
alone are invincible (9^®). 

The writer’s own standpoint is formally in¬ 
fluenced by Greek philosophy, especially by Stoi¬ 
cism, which placed the passions under the sover¬ 
eignty of reason, so providing him with his 
central idea, as well as with the postulate of four 
cardinal virtues. In his division and description 
of the affections, however, ho does not so much 
adopt the position of any of the current Greek 
philosophies as give to his own treatment a philo¬ 
sophic cast. And if he writes from the stand¬ 
point of Stoicism, he is none the less true to that 
of legal Judaism. Wisdom, of which the four 
cardinal virtues are forms {Idtai), cannot be attained 
apart from the Mosaic law (H®^*). It is not reason 
as such, but pious reason {6 Xoyi<rp6s), i,e, 

reason regulating itself by the divine law (1*®®**), 
that he exalts as ruler over the passions. So 
literal, indeed, is his conception of the Mosaic law, 
that some* on this account maintain the Pales¬ 
tinian origin of the book. His philosophy certainly 
resembles Pharisaism in its advocacy of rigorous 
legalism, and of carrying piety into every rmation 
of life (18'). In his doctrine of the ropurrection, 
however, it is not the Pharisaic but the Alex¬ 
andrian position that is reflected. The writer 
believes, not in a bodily resurrection confined to 
the Jews, but in the immortality of all souls, the 
pious entering into blessedness (9® 17'®), and the 
wicked into torment (9® 12'® etc.), upon the death of 
the body. It is also noticeable that he regards 
the sutterings of the martyrs as a vicarious atone¬ 
ment for the sins of the people (6*® 17**), and that 
a Pelagianistic spirit underlies the book in so far 
as no account is taken of the influence of divine 
grace upon human reason. 

6. MSS and Versions, —The Gr. text has come 
down (1) in some Scripture MSS, including A and 

; (2) in MSS of Josephus; and has been printed 
under both categories. The best recensions are those 
of Fritzsche inhis edition of the Libri Apoc. Vet, 
Test, Greece^ 1871, and Swete in the Camh, Septuagint^ 
1894,2nd ed. 1899. There is an old Syriac version, 
published by Ceriani in his photo-lithographed 
facsimile of the Milan Peshitta manuscript of the 
OT (1876-83). An English translation by Cotton 
{The Five Books of Maccabees in English) was pub¬ 
lished at Oxford m 1832. 

Another Fourth Book of Maccabees is mentioned 
by Sixtus Senensis {Bibliotheca Sancta, i. p. 89) as 
still extant in manuscript when he wrote (1666). 
He himself saw it at Lyons, in the library of Santes 
Pagninus, which soon afterwards perished by fire. 
It was written in Hebraistic Greek, and oegan 
with the words, ‘ After the murder of Simon, John 
his son became high priest in his stead.’ Sixtus 
thinks it may have Men a Greek translation of 
the * chronicles* of the reign of John Hyreanus 
referred to in 1 Mac 16®®; but, in view of the state¬ 
ment he makes as to its contents, it is more likely 
that the book was 'simply a reproduction of 
Josephus, the style being cnanged perhaps for a 
purpose ’ (SchUrer, HJP II. iii, p. 14). 

E, V Maccabees. —This is the title given to an 
Arabic ' Book of Maccabees ’ printed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts, the Arabic text being in 
both cases accompanied by the Latin translation 
of Gabriel Sionita. Cotton’s English version is a 
literal rendering of the Latin. The book purports 
to be a history of the Jews from the time of 
Heliodorus (B.c. 186) to the last years of Herod 
* Langen, Juienthvm in Paldttina, p, 80 . 
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(B.c. 6-4?). It is merely a Hellenistic compila¬ 
tion, not always accurate, from 1 and 2 Mac and 
the writings of Josephus, and is in no sense an 
independent history. In ch. 12, the only passage 
whicn does not directly depend upon those works, 
the author shows himself singularly ill-informed 
with regard to certain well-known facts of Roman 
history. He evidently wrote after the destruction 
of the temple in a.d. 70 (cf. 9® 21*® 22® 63*). In 
point of language the book is decidedly Hebraistic, 
even after being twice translated, although this 
does not prove that it was ori^nally written in 
Hebrew. The religious standpoint of the compiler 
merely reflects that of his authorities. 

There is also another so-called * Fifth Book of 
Maccabees ’ in the great Ambrosian Peshi^ta, but 
it is nothing else than a translation of the sixth 
book of Josephus’ c?e Bello Judaico. 

Litbraturh.—T he principal authorities upon points of literary 
and textual criticism have been named in the body of the 
article. Among older commentaries may be mentioned those 
of Drusius on 1 Mac, and of Orotius on 1, 2, and 8 Mac in 
Critiei Sacri ; and that of Michaelis on 1 Mac (ifehtrsetzung der 
1 Mao6.'B.'8 mU Anmerk,^ Gotting. u. Leipz. 1778). The most 
complete modem comm, is that of Grimm on 1, 2, 8, and 4 Mao 
in the KurzgeJ. Exeget. llandb. series, 1853-'67. Since that 
date there have appeared commentaries by Keil on 1 and 2 Mao, 
1876; Bissell on 1, 2, and 8 Mao in Lang6'Schatff‘B Commentary^ 
1880 1 Rawlinson on 1 and 2 Mac in the Speaker’s Comm. 1888; 
Zbckier on 1, 2, and 8 Mao in his Die Apokryphen des Alien 
Testaments, 1891; Fairweather and Black on 1 Mao in the 
Cambridge Bible /or Schools. 1897 ; Kautzsch on 1 and 3 Mac, 
and Kamphausen on 2 Mac in Die Apokr. u. Psevdepigr. des 

1898. \V. Fairweather. 

MACEDONIA (MaxeSov/a^the land of the Ma^e- 
SSveSf who, themselves akin to the Doric branch of 
the Greeks, formed tlie core of a mixed nationality, 
to which Illyrian, Peeonian, and Thracian elements 
contributed along with numerous Greek colonies) 
was in antiquity the common name for a region in 
the centre of the Balkan peninsula, separated for 
the most part by natural boundaries of mountain- 
ranges from Thessaly on the south, Illyria on the 
west, Moesia on the north, and Thrace on the east. 
It contained the river-basins of the Haliacmon 
{Vi8tritza)f the Axius {Vardar), the Stryraon 
{Struma)f and the Nestus {Kara-su); and it pre¬ 
sented along its iFgean shore the three prongs 
of the great Chalcidian peninsula between the 
Therrnaio and Strymonio gulfs (now named from 
Saloniki and Bendina). This region, with its 
mountainous interior rearing a hardy population, 
its well-watered and fertile plains, ana its extensive 
fringe of seaboard encouraging colonization and 
commerce, obtained a politiccil significance and 
exerci ^ed a paramount influence for two centuries 
over the fortunes of the ancient world, such as could 
hardly be expected from its earlier history or from 
its size and apparent resources. The steps of this 
development, the growth and unifying of its 
military power—the aggressive policy and gradual 
ascendency of Philip over the Greelc republics— 
the supremacy of Alexander, whose world-empire 
reached from the Adriatic to the Indus—its parti¬ 
tion after his early death among his leading 
generals, out of whicn sprang the Seleucid empire 
in SyriOy the rule of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and a 
series of violent changes in the occupancy of the 
throne of the Macedonian motherland—and the 
final struggles, which, culminating in the battles 
of Cynoscephal© (B.c. 197) and Pydna (B.c. 168), 
brought Macedonia under the power of Rome— 
hardly fall within the province of this article, 
except in so far as they helped to shape the 
Macedonia which confronts us as an Oriental 
power at the outset of the Maccabscan history, 
and as a Roman province in NT. 

The history of the conflict with Epiphanes and 
his successors opens (1 Mac H*®) with a striking 
description of the achievements of Alexander the 


Great, and of the division of his dominions upon 
his death. There (H) he is said to come forth from 
the land of Chittim (Xemef/i), and at 6* to have 
been the first reigning as king over the Greeks; 
while at 8®, in the account of the power of the 
Romans whereof Judas had heard, there is mention 
of their having discomfited and overcome Philip 
(V,), and Perseus who is called king of the Chittim 
{KirUuVf see Kittim). At 2 Mao 8®® the term 
Macedonians seems applied to the Syro-Macedonian 
warriors in the service of the Seleucid kings. On 
the application of the epithet to Haman in the LXX 
Ad. Est 16^®, and its use in 16'^ see Haman. 

The Macedonia of NT is the Roman province of 
that name. For a time after the Roman victory 
at Pydna (B.c. 168) it was allowed to retain some 
measure of independence and self-government; 
but its unity was oroken up. It was divided into 
four districts, in which republican federative 
leagues were modelled on the system of the Greek 
confederacies. The first embraced the region 
between the Strymon and Nestus; the second, 
that between the Strymon and Axius with the 
Chalcidian peninsula; the third, that from the 
Axius to the Thessalian Pencius; and the fourth, 
the mountain lands towards the north-west. Their 
capitals were, respectively, Amphipolis, Thessa- 
lonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. [For details of the 
arrangement, see Liv. 3av. 29,32; Mommsen, Hist, 
of Rome^ ii. p. 608 f.]. But in B.C. 146 dependence 
was exchanged for subjection; the country received 
a definitive provincial organization ; and from that 
date began the Macedonian era, henceforth used on 
inscriptions and coins. The new province included 
rtions of Illyria and Thessaly, and Thessalonica 
came the headquarters of the Homan government, 
although it and some other towns retained local 
autonomy. It was administered by a propraetor 
with the title of proconsul; and there was usually 
associated with it the province of Achaia or 
Greece, which wats administered by a legate [on 
the relation of Greece as a Roman province to 
Macedonia, see Mommsen, Hist, of RomCt iii. p. 
271, note]. On several occasions in NT we find them 
mentioned together; but Macedonia takes pre¬ 
cedence (Ac 19®S Ro 16®®, 2 Co 9®, 1 Th l"^* *). It 
wais traversed by the great Roman military road, 
the Via Egnatia, and aflbrded a fruitful soil for 
the missionary labours of St. Paul,* who amidst no 
small opposition and with various success sowed 
the seeds of the gospel, and founded Churches in 
some of its chief towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, 
Bercea (Ac 16®-17^®), and subsequently revisited 
them on his way to and from Greece (Ac 19®* 20*’®), 
when several of his Macedonian converts accom¬ 
panied him to Troas (Ac 20®). His warm interest 
in the Churches which he had planted bore fruit in 
the Epistles addressed to Thessalonica and Philippi; 
and tneir readiness to receive the word, to love the 
brethren, and to minister to his personM needs, are 
heartily acknowledged and commended (1 Th 1**® 
3«4», 2Th 1®*®, Ph 4*®-“•*«). 

William P. Dickson. 

MACHAERUS (Uaxaipods, Grecized from 
Tamid iii. 8, sometimes kssd and wd) is con¬ 
fidently identified (ori^ally by Seetzen, Reisen 
durch Syrien, ii. 330, iv. 378) with Mkawr (but 
see Jastrow, ^.v.), an extensive collection of ruina 
on the spur of a hill overlooking the Dead Sea 
from the east. It was first fortified by Alexander 
Jannseus (Jos. WarSt vii. vi. 2), but was taken 
from his grandson by Gabinius and demolished 
(ib, I. viii. 5; Ant, xiv, v, 4), Herod the Great 
fortified it (Jos. fVars, vii. vi. 1, 2), and used it aa 
one of his principal residences. On his death it 

* Ramsay (St, Paul the Trav. p. 208) suggests that the * man 
of Maoedonla* who was seen by Paul in a vision (Ao 169)18 to bs 
identified with Luke himself, who meets the apostle at Troas. 
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became the property of Antipas, being situated in 
his tetrarchy. When Antipas divorced his wife, 
the daughter of Aretas, king of the Nabatceans, she 
desired to be sent to Machaerus, which is incon¬ 
sistently described (Jos. Ant, xvill. v. 1) as on tlie 
borders of the dominions of the two kings, and as 
subject to Aretas. The inscriptions do not reveal 
the exact frontier at the time; but there is no 
evidence in support of the latter statement of 
Josephus. He is probably in error, especially as 
the context implies that tne queen chose her place 
of retreat with a view to avail herself of its 
proximity to her father’s dominions for the pur¬ 
pose of escape. Shortly afterwards John the 
Baptist was imprisoned and put to death in the 
dungeons of Machaerus (i6. xvllI. v. 2 ; Mk 6®^ is 
not against this, as Keim, Jems of Nazara^ iv. 
218, note 1, shows). The fortress, of whose im¬ 
portance Pliny speaks {Hist, Nat, v. 16, 72), was 
garrisoned by the liomans until A.D. 66 (Jos. 
WarSt II. xviii. 6), when they withdrew to avoid 
its investment. But six years later it was re¬ 
covered {ih, VII. vi. 4), and finally demolished by 
Lucilius Bassus. 

Litkratuuk. — Tristram, Land of Moab^ (1874), 253ff.; 
Baedeker - Socin, Pal. 317; O. A* Smith, Jlist. OeM. 669f.; 
Ritter, Erdkunae^ xv. 1. 677 f.r Schiirer, MJP i. u. 260 f.; 
Keim, Jesfis of Nazara, Eng, tr, ii. 329 If. ; Edersheim, Jmus 
t/ie Messiah, i. 120, 658 flf. R, W. MOSS. 

HACHBANNAI ('I3;39; B MeXxa/3apva(, A Ma^a- 
Baval ),— A Gadite who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12» 

MACHBENA (nj3;35, van d. H. ; B Maxa/3i;*'a, 
A Haxafirjvd, Luc. Max/Savd).—Named in the genea¬ 
logical list of Judah (see (jENEALOGY, IV. 34) as 
the * son ’ of Sheva, 1 Ch 2^. It is clear that a 
place and not a person is intended. Machbena is 
probably the same as Cabbon (|'i 25 ) of Jos 15^, 
which may perhaps bo identified with el-Kubeibeh, 
situated about 3 miles south of Beit Jibrin (see 
Dillm. on Jos 16'*^). J. A. Selbir. 

MACHI ('?'? [derivation and meaning uncertain : 
if the vocalization implied in Mafcxl is correct, the 
word comes from the Hiph. of n33, and means 
‘striking’]; LXX Ma/cx(, Max(, UaKoalx F has 
the more familiar form Maxeip, in which it agrees 
with the Peshitta ^^OSO).—The name occurs only 
once, in Nu 13'®, whore P mentions Machi as the 
father of Geuel, who acted on behalf of the tribe 
of Gad as one of the twelve men sent to spy out 
the land of Canaan. J. Taylor. 

MAOHIR — 1 , Son of Manasseh (the son of 

Joseph), Gn 60^®,—^the eldest son, according to J 
(Jos 17'*’“®), the only son, according to P (Nu 26^). 
Machir has, however, really a tribal significance: 
he, or his ‘ sons,’ represent the leading branch of 
the tribe of Manasseh,—usually that warlike part 
of the tribe (Jos 17'** ‘ for he was a man of war, 
and had Gilead and Bashan ’) which, after Moses 
had assigned inheritances on the E. of Jordan to 
Reuben and Gad (Nu 32), went and took possession 
of {the N. half of) Gilead (v.*®; of, v.", Dt 3'®), to 
which other passages add Bashan (N. and N.E. of 
Gilead) as well (Jos 13®' 17"*): in Deborah's song, 
however (Je 6'^ ‘from Machir came down com¬ 
manders * [Moore, ‘ truncheon - bearers'; Heb. 
D'pphD]), it seems that Machir must denote that 
part of Manasseh which was settled on the W, 
of Jordan (so practically all commentators). On 
account, partly, of this localization of Machir in 
Deborah’s time W. of Jordan, it has been supposed 
^ many modem scholars that the oonqueOT of 
Gilead was in reality effected, not at the time 
when Israel first invaded the lands £. of Jordmi in 


the days of Moses, but subsequently, later even 
than the time of Deborah, by Manassites invading 
it from "VV. Palestine (cf. Manasseh). From the 
connexion subsisting between Machir and Gilead, 
he is habitually spoken of as the ‘father’* of 
Gilead, Jos 17' (where the art. shows dis¬ 

tinctly that ‘ Gilead ’ is the name of a locality), 
1 Ch 2®'* 7'* (cf. Nu 26® P, where it is said that 

Machir ‘ begat ’ Gilead); and, conversely, Gilead 
is called the ‘ son * of Machir, Nu 27' 36', Jos 17® 
(all P), 1 Ch 7'^ (cf. Gilead 1, above, vol. ii. p. 
174). In Nu 26® (P) mention is made of the family 
of the Maohirites, who traced their descent from 
‘Machir.’ See, further, Manasseh, where the 
genealogies in which Machir is included are 
printed in tabular form, and where the inferences 
which seem to be suggested by the differences 
between them are more lully stated. 

2. See next article. S. R. Driver. 

MACHIR (T 5 P, Maxc(p).—The son of Ammiel, 
described as living at Lo-dcbar, on the E. of Jordan. 
The site of this spot is uncertain, but it probably lay 
on the N. border of Gilead, and is to be identified 
with Lidebir (Jos 13® RVm). We gather from the 
biblical narrative that Machir, who was evidently 
a wealthy and powerful landowner, had remained 
faithful to the house of Saul during tho struggle 
between David and Ishbaal (or Islibosheth), and 
after the latter’s death had extended his protec¬ 
tion to Meribbaal (or Mephibosheth), the lame son 
of Jonathan, until assured of the friendly intentions 
of the reigning monarch (2 S O'**^*)* His friendly 
support doubtless contributed in no small measure 
to Meribbaal’s escape from the subsequent destruc¬ 
tion of his father^s house at the bands of tho 
Gibeonites (21'''^), an event which chronologically 
must have preceded 9"*. At a later date Machir, 
together with Barzillai of Gilead^ and Shobi, an 
Ammonite prince, came to the assistance of David 
and his army at Mahanaim when they were pur¬ 
sued by the rebellious Absalom, and furnished them 
with ample supplies of food and drink (17®^’®). 
According to Josephus (Ant, vil. ix. 8), Machir was 
the principal man of the country of Gilead. 

J. F. Stenninq. 

MACHNADEBAI (*271?9 ; B MaxaSya|3ol^, Max^a- 
5aajSoi5, K *Axabva^o6, Luc. Kal Na3a/3oj;).—One of 
the sons of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10^. G. Buchanan Gray {Expos, Times, Feb. 
1899, p. 232 f.), partly upon the strength of the 
above readings in B and X, argues that the latter 
element in the word is the divine name Nebo, He 
thus obtains the form ujidd, which he would further 
change (t and i being often confused) into 13313D= 

‘ possession of Nebo.’ In the same article, which 
is well worthy of study, Mr. Gray argues that the 
same species of compound is found in the name 
BarnaocLS, which would thus be = ‘son of Nebo.’ 

J. A. Selbie. 

MACHPELAH always with the article). 

—The name of the spot where was the piece of 
ground and cave bought by Abraham foraburying- 
place. The name is not met with outside Genesis; 
but though the meanmg is uncertain, authorities 
generally concur in one rendering. Gesenius 
{Lex,) gives ‘a doubling.’ The LaX, Vulgate, 
Targum of Onkelos, and Pseudo-Jonathan, render 
it ‘double.’ The place is mentioned twice (Gn 
23® 26®) as ‘ the cave of Machpelah ’ ('ap once 
(23'®) as the ‘cave of the field of Machpelah’ 
('ap nij^), once (60'®) as ‘ the field of Machpelah ’ 
Tap n^), once (49®®) as ‘the cave which is in the 
field of Machpelah ’ ('ap ^?I7 )i and once 

a as ‘ the field of Ephron, which was in Mach- 
’ ('as rrfiff). In this latter case the 

LXX render ‘Machpelah’ as the ‘double cave/ 

* OL, on the ezpreesion, ebove, vol. it p. M6e. n. |. 
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and in Gn 49*® render * in the cave which is in the 
field of Machpelah* by iv rf aTnfKali^) ry diirX^, 
thus leaving out * field this takes place again in 
Gn 60^*. The Syriac in Gn 50^*, on the other 
hand, leaves out ‘ cave,* and renders the passage as 
the ‘double field.* It may be noted that all the 
passages in Genesis beloim to P. 

Stanley {Lectures on the Jewish Churchy p. 488) 
considers the name *the Machpelah* to have be¬ 
longed to the whole district or property, though 
applied sometimes to the cave and sometimes to 
the field, and that the ancient versions used it 
almost always as if applied to the cave. The 
matter is of some interest, because the traditional 
cave is supposed to be in two parts. Dillmann on 
Genesis says, ‘ We learn from him [A, i.e. P] that 
[Machpelah] was the name of a locality in Hebron 
m which lay Ephron*8 land with the cave in it. 
It and Ephron’s field lay on the front side^ t.e. east 
of Mamre. Mamre was therefore west of it.* 

‘ So Abraham acquired possession of the piece of 
land in Machpelah, which lies before Mamre, with 
the cave in it, and all the trees on it* (Gn 23'’*-)• 
This transaction accentuates the fact that Abraham 
was a stranger and a sojourner in the land pro¬ 
mised to his seed, and that the burying-nlace he 
bought in Machpelah was his sole landea posses¬ 
sion in the lancl of Canaan. Abraham at this 
time was dwelling at the oak of Mamre, to the 
west of Machpelah. In this cave, that is, in the 
field of Machpelah, which is before Mamre, in the 
land of Canaan, tliey buried Abraham and Sarah, 
Isaac and Kebekah, Jacob and Leah (Gn 49*® 50^*). 

There is nothing further in the Bible concerning 
the burying-place of the patriarchs, except that in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ac 7^®), by a singular 
variation, the tomb at Shechem is substituted for 
that at Hebron. It is not mentioned in the visit 
of the spies to Hebron, in Caleb’s conquest, or in 
David’s reign there (Nu 13, Jos 16^*, 2 S 5®). The 
only possible allusion is in the account of Absalom*s 
vow of a pilgrimage to Hebron when absent in 
Geshur (2 S 16^). During the struggles of the 
Maccabees many battles were fouAt around 
Hebron, which had become one of the northern 
towns of Idumsca, and was taken and burnt by 
Judas Maccabsaus ; but no mention is made of the 
burying-place of the patriarch, or of the monu¬ 
ments erected there (1 Mac 5®®). 

The priests at the temple, as they looked for 
break of day, used often to say, ‘ The face of all 
the sky is bright even unto Hebron* (Talm. 
Jorna, ch. 3). Not a few believed that Adam was 
buried there in like manner [as Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives]. ‘Adam said. After 
my death they will come, perh^s, and, taking my 
bones, will worship them; but 1 will hide my collin 
very deep in the earth, in a cave within a cave. 
It IS therefore called the Cave, Macpelah, or the 
doubled Cave,’ Juchasin, fob 63. 1 (Lightfoot, 
ii. 47). A tradition concerning the death of Esau 
is noticed in the Talmud {Sota i. 13). A quarrel 
occurred at the bunal of Jacob, between his sons 
and Esau, concerning their right to sepulture in 
the cave. Huskin, son of Dan, cut olF Esau’s head, 
and left it in the cave, his body being buried else¬ 
where. Jelal ed-Dtn repeats this story, and the 

S ave of Esau is still shown at SiaHr, north of 
ebron {PEFSt, 1882, ^8). Josephus {Ant. I. 
xiv. 1) tells us of the purchase oi the field of 
Enhron at Hebron by Abraham, and that ‘both 
Abraham and his descendants built themselves 
tombs {fjLV7ffA€ia) in that place * {Ant, I. xxii. 1). In 
speaking of the death of Isaac he relate his 
burial at Hebron, ‘ where they had a monument 
{fjurtifjieiov) belongiim to them from their forefathers.* 
Josephus states {BJ lY, ix. 7) that ‘Abraham had 
a hauitation at Hebron, whose monuments 


are to this very time shown in this small city: 
the fabric of which monuments is of the most 
excellent marble, and wrought after the most 
excellent manner.* He makes Hebron, and not 
Gibeon, the site of the ‘ high place * where Solomon 
prayed for wisdom (2 Ch 1*; Ant. VIII. ii. 1); and 
Jerome appears to suggest {Qu. Heh, on 2 S 16^) 
that the ancient sanctuary oi J'* there was at the 
ancient sepulchres of the patriarchs. But this 
altar, built by Abraham at Hebron (Gn 13**), had 
no connexion with the cave of Machpelah. 

The connexion of Adam and Esau (Edom) with 
Hebron is very interesting, and it is difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion as to the period when this view 
first arose. Perhaps it was in later times, when 
Iduma 3 a extended over the Negeb or South country. 
Originally the land of Esau (or Edom) was Mount 
Seir (‘rough* or ‘ hairy *=Esau, with a difl’erent 
pointing), which lay to the east of the Arabah and 
ejist and south of Moab (Gn 27**; Ant, i. xviii. 1). 
In process of time, however, wlien the power of 
the Edomites increased, tlie territory west ex¬ 
tended to the south of Palestine, so that Josephus 
{Ant, V. i. 22) describes it as taking in the lot 
of Simeon, and in 1 Mac it includes even the 
hills north of Hebron, and Hebron itself was an 
Idumflean city (1 Mac 6“). 

Isaac was buried at Hebron by his sons Esau 
and Jacob (Gn 35*-^), and after this (?; according to 
32^ [J] Esau was already resident in Seir when 
Jacob returned from Mesopotamia) Esau is said to 
have left the land of Canaan and ‘ dwelt in Mount 
Seir t Esau is Edom * (Gn 36®; both P). 

Adam and Eve are traditionally (by Moslems) 
supposed to have been buried at Mecca, and have 
no Makdm^ in Palestine. On expulsion from 
Paradise, however, they are supposed to have 
hidden themselves in, or near, a spring at Hebron, 
which is now called 'Ain eUJudeidah, Here, also, 
the red earth from which Adam was said by the 
Jews to have been formed, is shown by the Moslems, 
This tradition is mentioned by several writers in 
the time of the Crusaders, and may be of Chris¬ 
tian origin {SJVP, S. Pal. 261). 

Hebron is also called the City of Arba (Kiriath- 
arba), ‘ the greatest man among the Anakim* (Jos 
14*®), which by later writers was fancifully inter¬ 
preted as the ‘ city of four.* Thus a fourth patriarch 
was required in addition to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the substitution of Adam for Edom 
(Esau) may be suggested as the consequence. The 
view taken by the Jewish writers (from the words 
of Jos 14*®) {Bereshithrahhat quoted by Beer, Lehen 
Ahrahamsy 189) is that the ‘ city of four* refers to 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, who are buried 
there. See Kiriath-Arba. Jerome {Onomast. p. 
1‘20, Ep, Paul, 11) also explains that the ‘city of 
four * refers to the four above mentioned. 

The statements of the various historians con¬ 
cerning the sepulchres of the patriarchs are to be 
found collected together in Archives de VOrient 
Latin, ii. (1884), 4il, and in Palestine under the 
Moslems (1890), 318. The following are the more 
important. It will be noted that there is no direct 
allusion to the present H^r**-*** enclosure until the 
12th cent., and as its construction is considered 
to be at least as early as the time of Herod the 
Great, it seems doubtful whether it was ever visited 
by Christians until the time of the Crusades, the 
House of Abraham, about two miles north of 
Hebron, being then probably the Christian tra¬ 
ditional site of the tombs of the patriarchs. In 
the 4th cenL the sepulchres of the patriarchs are 
spoken of as existing at Hebron, built of marble, 
and of elegant workmanship, and the Basilica of 
Constantine close to the great enclosure is called 
*Abraham*s House *(Onoma^. art. ‘Arboch*). The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.i>. 333) describes the square 
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enclosure within which Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, with their wives, were buried, as built of 
stones of great beauty. Antoninus Martyr (c. a.d. 
600) adds Joseph to tne three patriarchs, and says 
that a Basilica was built there ‘ in quadriporticus * 
with an interior court open to the sky, in which 
the Jews and Christians entered from different 
sides, burning incense as they advanced. Arculf 
(c. A.D. 698) speaks of the double cave and the 
monuments of the four patriarchs, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Adam, enclosed by a low square 
wall; the tomb of Adam lies not far from the 
others, and the three women, Sarah, Kebekah, and 
Leah, have smaller monuments, and were buried in 
the earth. The hill of Mamre is a mile from these 
monuments, with a church and a stump of the oak 
of Mamre. Mukaddasi (c, A.D. 985) speaks of the 
strong fortress round the tombs of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their wives, built of great squared 
stones, the work of Jinns {i.e. of people before the 
Moslems : the Moslems often attribute old build¬ 
ings of superior construction to Jinns). The 
Moslem name at the present day for the enclosure 
is ‘The wall of Solomon.’ Saewulf (A.D. 1102) 
and the Abbot Daniel (1106) are the first Christians 
who speak of the tombs being surrounded by a 
very strong castle or high wall. The caves are 
said to have been discovered and opened in A.D. 
1119 {Archives de VOrient Latin, ii. 411). John of 
Wurzburg (A.D. 1100), Theodoricus (A.D. 1172), 
Jacq^ues & Vitry (A.D. 1220), Burchardt (A.D. 1230), 
speaK of the fourth tomb being that of Adam, 
while Saewulf and Daniel make the fourth the 
tomb of Joseph. 

Benjamin of Tudela (1163) states of Hebron : 

* Here is the large place of worship called St. 
Abraham, which dunng the time of the Moham¬ 
medans was a synagogue. The Gentiles have 
erected six sepulchres m this place, which they 
pretend to be those of Abraham and Sarah, of 
Isaac and Kebekah, and of Jacob and Leah; the 
pilgrims are told that they are the sepulchres of 
the fathers, and money is extorted from them. 
But if any Jew come, who gives an additional 
fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door is 
opened, which dates from the time of our fore¬ 
fathers who rest in peace, and with a burning 
candle in his hand the visitor descends into the 
first cave, which is empty, traverses a second in 
the same state, and at last reaches a third, which 
contains six sepulchres, those of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and of Sarah, Kebekah, and Leah, 
one opposite the other.* Ali of Herat, writing in 
1173 {PEFSt, 1897, p. 69), fifteen years beiore 
Hebron was retaken oy Saladin, states that he 
was informed that in the year 1119, in the reign of 
Baldwin II., a certain part over the cave of 
Abraham had given way and was repaired by the 
Franks from below. Rabbi Samuel bar Simson in 
1210 claims to have visited the cave, ‘We de¬ 
scended by 24 steps, very narrow, and without 
means of turning the right hand or the left. 
We saw there the place of the Holy House, and we 
noticed these monuments. This place has been 
erected 600 years (t.e. about A.D. 600), it is near 
the cavern* {PEFSt, 1882, p. 212). Sir John 
Maundeville (1322, Early Travels in Pal, p. 61) 
says* In Hebron are edi the sepulchres of the 
patriarchs, Adam, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
their wives, Eve, Sarah, Kebekah, and Leah—they 
suffer no Christian to enter that place except by 
special grace of the Sultan~and they call that 
place where they lie Double Spelunk, Double Cave, 
or Double Ditch, because the one lies above the 
other.* (The tomb of Joseph had already been 
added here by the Moslems). 

Nasir-I-Khussan (a.d. 1047, Diary of a Journey 
through Syria and Palestine), after describing the 


tombs of the patriarchs, states, ‘ It is said that in 
early times the sanctuary (at Hebron) had no 
door into it, and hence that no one could come 
nearer to (the tombs) than the outer porch {Hwdn), 
whence from outside they performed their visita¬ 
tion. When, however, the (Fatemeh Khalif) Mahdi 
came to the throne of Egypt (A.D. 918) he gave 
orders that a door shoula be opened (into the 
sanctuary). The entrance door of the sanctuary 
is in the middle of the northern wall, and is four 
ells high from the ground. [Note, —This door is 
usually now said, at the present day, to be on the 
eastern side: it is actually north-east]. On either 
side of it are stone steps, one staircase for going 
up and one for coming down, and the gateway is 
closed by a small door.^ 

Jelal ed-Dln (A.D. 1470) says that the Moslems 
destroyed the Christian church in the J^arain 
enclosure when Saladin took Hebron ; this de¬ 
struction may have been only partial, as the church 
still exists. This author’s writings are not con¬ 
sidered as reliable as those of Mijr ed-Dln. 

Mijr ed-Din (a.d. 1495) speaks of the Mosque of 
Hebron as the work of the Greeks {Bdm), by 
which term he m^ mean the Christians, i.c. the 
Cnisaders (see BMP ii. 78). He mves an account 
of the ‘ invention* of the Tomb or Joseph, outside 
the Qaram enclosure, opposite the Tomb of Jacob, 
in A.D. 908-932, and states that the doorway 
through the west Haram wall between the two 
tombs was .pierced A.D. 1394 by Yaghmuri, 
governor of Hebron. Makrisi (followed by 
Mijr ed-Din) relates that a poor idiot boy, having 
fallen through the hole existing in the fioor of the 
mosque leading down into the cave, some servants 
descended into the cave and rescued him. They 
saw a stone staircase of 18 steps which led to the 
Minhar, 

David the Reubenite, a Jew (a.d. 1523, PEFSt, 
1897, p. 47), visited the yaram area at Hebron, 
and, on being shown the cenotaphs of the patri¬ 
archs, said, * These are not true; the truth is that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are in the cave under 
pound; and I told them to show me the cave. 
So I went with them, and they showed me the 
opening of the door of the cave in the mouth of 
the pit; and they let down the lamp into the pit 
by a rope, and from the mouth of the pit I saw 
the opening of the door about the height of a man, 
and 1 was convinced that it was under the cave. 
Then I said. This is not the opening to the cave, 
there is another opening; and they answered me. 
Yes, in ancient times the opening of the cave was 
in the middle of the Great Church, in which is a 
cenotaph of Isaac.* They showed him this open¬ 
ing, which was shut with large stones and lead; 
and they read to him a book in which it was stated 
that a certain king (the 2nd from Mohammed), 
after the Moslems had taken the sanctuary from 
the Christians, had built up the opening to the cave. 

Jichus ha-Aboth (1637, a tract) describes the 
^aram area; ‘ An admirable and mapiificent 
edifice, attributed to king David on v^om be 
peace. Near the door is a little window in the 
wall; they pretend that it extends to the cavern : 
it is here that the Jews pray, as they are not 
allowed to go into the interior* {PEFSt, 1882, 
p. 212). 

The only Europeans who had visited the ^aram 
enclosure during this century before 1867 were the 
Spaniard Badia (Ali Bey), travelling as a Moslem 
(1807); Giovanni Finati, the Italian servant of Mr. 
Bankes (1816); and the servant of Mr. Munro 
(1833). Ali Bey is said to have entered the cave 
through an iron door in the north side of the 
Qaram at the bottom of the steps; but this was 
only the popular account in Hebron in 1867, and 
cannot be relied on. 
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In 1834 Ibrahim Pasha was let down into the 
cavern from the mosque, but was (juickly brought 
up again, he beini^ suddenly smitten with the 
impropriety of looking on another man’s wife. ^ In 
1862 the cenotaphs of the patriarchs were visited 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Dean 
Stanley (see a full account in Lectures on th^ Jewish 
Church, p. 483 ff.). In 1864 they v/ere visited by 
Mr. James Fergusson, who gives additional infor¬ 
mation in Appendix J, ‘ The Holy Sepulchre.* In 
1867 the present writer was shown tlie iron door 
which is said to lead into the caves. It is situated 
on a level with the street at the bottom of the 
steps leading up to the mosque at JAwaltyeh, at 
the north-west entrance to the It probably 

leads to the tomb of Joseph outside the Qaram. 
This door, the guardians of the mosque stated, had 
not been opened for 600 years {Recovery of Jeru¬ 
salem, p. 41). In 1882 they were visited by Princes 
Albert Victor and George of Wales, Canon Dalton, 
Sir Charles Wilson, and Captain Conder, and 
complete information is given about everything 
except the cave itself (iSlT? iii. 305). 

The space containing the traditional caves of 
Machpelah is enclosed by a magnificent miad- 
rangle of masonry 197 ft. in length and 111 H. in 
width, measured externally, oidled the ^aram. 
The length lies N.W. and S.E., the breadth lies 
N.E. and S.W. The walls are of one class of 
masonry throughout, as in the original construc¬ 
tion. The stone is of grey limestone, very hard, 
and akin to marble. The whole character of the 
masonry is similar to that of the lower portion of 
the ^aram wall at * the Wailing place,* Jerusalem. 
The courses of stone average 3 ft, 7 in. in lieight, 
the longest stone visible being 24 ft. 8 in. in length. 
There is a slight hatter in the walls; that is to say, 
each course s^nds back about i in. from the course 
below, as at the Wailing place, Jerusalem. 

At the height of about 15 ft. (i.e. level with the 
floor of the mos(jue or church within) portions of 
the wall 7 ft. wide are set back about 10 in. by 
means of a batter, leaving 16 pilasters on the 
longer faces and 8 on the shorter face. These 
pilasters are 3 ft. 9 in. wide each; the angle 
pilasters are each 9 ft. 6 in. wide—the space be¬ 
tween the pilasters being 7 ft. This wall, with 
ilasters. is continued up for about 25ft,, making a 
eight of 40 ft. from the ground on the western side 
and 26 ft. above the pavement within. The wall 
and pilasters have a simple projecting cap or coping 
at the top. These pilasters are similar to two at the 
N.W. angle of the ^aram wall, Jerusalem, which 
are 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with an interval of 6 ft. and 
set back of 8 in. The thickness of the ^aram wall 
of Hebron is 8 ft. 6 in., counting from the intervals, 
or 9 ft. 4 in. from the face of the pilasters. On the 
top of this old masonry, which is all in situ, is an 
Arabic wall of recent date. 

From the west on the north and south of the 
enclosure (along the shorter faces) steps run up to 
the level of the floor within, and a passage at this 
level runs round the eastern and longer face. 
This passage leads to the mosque Jawaliyeh, 
situated immediately N.E. of the J[^aram. There 
was originally no opening on the eastern face, but 
a doorway at a distance of 93 ft. 7 in. from the 
south-east angle has been knocked through the 
$aram wall. So that the passage on the eastern 
face now leads on one side to the Jdwaltyeh 
mosque, and on the other side to the interior of the 
Qaram, 16 ft. above the roadway to the west. 

There is no positive information as to what there 
is below the level of the passage to the east of the 
]p^aram, but the general impression was that the 
rocky surface rises to the east, the Qaram wall on 
the eastern side being built on the rock or at the 
level of the passage. Dr. A. Paterson, in a recent 


communication to the present writer, entirely 
confirms this view. 

Conder’s account, however {PEFSt, 1881, p. 267), 
seems to settle this question. ‘ We visited the 
eastern side of the enclosure, and found ourselves 
on the housetops almost level with the cornice of 
the old wall. We here found a mosque, called el- 
Jdwaliyeh, with a large dome. There is also a 
third entrance to the enclosure on this side, and 
the old wall appears to be almost as high here as 
on the west, although the mountain called el- 
JdCahireh rises very suddenly behind the tJaram 
on the east. It would appear, therefore, that the 
rock beneath the ^aram platform, in which the 

g reat cave is said to exist, must be a detached 
noli; since on all sides there is lower ground, and 
a retaining wall 40 ft. high * {PEFSt, 1881, p. 267). 
But Kobinson {BRP ii. 76) says, * The buildings 
stand on the slope of the eastern hill; the rocks 
having been excavated along the upper side, in 
order to lay the foundations.* Canon Dalton 
{PEFSt, 1882, note', p. 201) suggests that a portion 
of the interior of the ^laram probably represented 
originally * the field of Mamre before the cave,* and 
was then on a level with the exterior. 

When the level was artificially, and probably 
gradually (with debris of Byzantine church, etc.) 
raised 15 ft., the present approaches round the 
exterior of the ^aram, and at a higher level, were 
necessitated, and are entirely Moslem. As there 
is no ancient gateway through the ^[aram wall 
above the level of the floor inside, it is apparent that 
all that is to be seen inside above this level is of 
a later date than the ^aram enclosure. 

It has been mentioned that the walls of this 
enclosure are precisely of the same appearance as 
the wall of the Jews* Wailing place at the Qaram 
of Jerusalem, and probably of tne same date. This 
unfortunately gives no clue to the date, as views 
differ as to the age of ‘the Wailing place,* between 
the time of Solomon and king Herod. Wilson 
and Conder without hesitation consider the wall to 
be Herodian; de Vogu6 and Fergusson appear to 
have the same view; on the other hand. Grove, 
Ritter, Stanley, Robinson, and the present writer, 
consider these walls to be pre-Herodian. 

The interior of the ^aram enclosure (above the 
level of 15 ft. above the roadway) is occupied by 
buildings of Christian and Moslem construction, 
nothing in it being earlier than the 12th cent, except 
the Minhar or pulpit (completed A.D. 1091), and 
brought by Salaain from Ascalon. 

The southern portion of the enclosure is taken 
up by a mosque (formerly a church), with length of 
aisles 70 ft. and breadth across aisles 93 ft. The 
central aisle is 35 ft. wide, and the two side aisles 30 
ft. wide each. The length (70 ft.) is broken up into 
three bays of unequal space; that to the south is 
15 ft. wide, and contains the Mihrab and Minhar, 
The central bay is 30 ft. wide, and contains the 
cenotaphs of Isaac and Rebekah. The north bay 
is 25 ft. wide, and contains the Mehala or reading- 
desk. The church is Gothic, closely resembling the 
Crusading churches of Palestine, and the four pulars 
supporting the roof are clustered, 12 shafts being 
carried up the clustering walls and supporting 
ribbed groins; in this respect it resembles the 
Church of St. John at Samaria, dating between 
A.D. 1150 and 1180. The capitals resemble those 
of the Church of Btreh, completed a.d. 1146, and 
the general style resembles the Church of St. 
John at Gaza, dating about a.d. 1152. Conder 
considers that the building of this church may 
be attributed to the latter half of the 12th 
cent., probably about the year A.D. 1167, when 
the town became a bishopric. Fer^Bson*s view 
was that this church most probably was not 
erected before 1167 nor later than 1262, more 
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nearly approaching the former than the latter 
period. 

All the other buildings in the interior of the 
enclosure are of Moslem construction, and are attri¬ 
buted to the 14th cent. The Arab historians 
Makresi and Mijr ed-Dtn state that they were 
erected in A.H. 732 (a.d. 1331) by the Mameluk 
Sultan Muhammed Ibn Kelawun. Beyond the 
church to the north is a porch or narthex, which 
includes two octagonal chapels, containing the 
cenotaphs of Abraham and Sarah. 

The porch appears to be of later date than the 
chapels, and tnere is an inscription on it stating 
that it was restored in A.H. 1172 (A.D. 1765). 
Beyond the porch is an open courtyard with a sun¬ 
dial, and beyond this courtyard are chambers 
occupying the northern portion of the enclosure, 
and containing the cenotaphs of Jacob and Leah. 

On the outside of the Ifaram enclosure, and 
adjoining it to the north-west, is a Moslem build¬ 
ing, containing the cenotaph of Joseph. According 
to Mijr ed-Din, it was discovered on the traditionsd 
site by Khalanji during the reign of the Khalif al- 
Muktadir (A.D. 908-932), and a dome subsequently 
built over the spot. He speaks of the walls of the 
5aram as the walls of Solomon’s enclosure. He 
further states that one of the guardians of Hebron 
{Jaghmuri)^ A.D. 1394, pierced (L gate in the western 
wall of Solomon’s enclosure, opposite to the tomb 
of Joseph. 

The outer gates, together with the two flights of 
steps and passages round the exterior of the IJaram, 
are attributed to the 14th cent., and have the 
character of the best Arab work; this, however, 
must have been a reconstruction, as they would 
have been required, and were probably constructed 
when the Fatemite Khalif Mahdi caused the door 
to be pierced through the east wall of the Param 
enclosure, A.D. 918 {Diary of a Journey through 
Syria and Palestine, A.D^ 1047). It was appar¬ 
ently at this time that the Moslems first used 
the interior of the ^laram area as a mosque or 
sanctuary. 

The cave of Machpelah is the one ancient burying- 
place which has been handed down with certainty 
as a genuine site, and the great interest which 
gathers round it is enhanced by its being the 
earliest burying-place of the Hebrew race in the 
Promised Land, and by the impenetrable mysteiy 
in which the sanctuary has been involved. This, 
as Stanley suggests, is a living witness to the 
unbroken local veneration with which the three 
religions of Jews, Christians, and Moslems have 
honoured the great patriarch. But it is to the 
cave and not to the monuments or building that 
the great interest attaches, and about which so 
little has been known even with the researches in 
modern times. Even now it is uncertain whether 
the chamber known to be under the floor of the 
church in the |;Iaram area is of masonry or cut in 
the rock, and what its extent may be. The follow¬ 
ing is a brief summary of what is known at present 
on the subject. 

Within the church, adjoining its northern wall, 
in a line between the tombs of Abraham and Isaac, 
is a perforated stone (at point E on plan) which rises 
above the floor of the cnurch. The perforation is 
a circular hole, a little more than 12 in. in diameter, 
leading by a shaft into a chamber below, the 
bottom of which is about level with the roadway 
outside to west. The chamber (as seen by the 
light of a lamp lowered down) seems to be square, 
about 12 ft. either way, with vertical walls covered 
with plaster. Towards the south-east a square- 
headea doorway can be seen in one of the chamber 
walls. The plaster on the walls prevents it being 
ascertained whether they are of rook or masonry, 
but the mouth appears to be in part at least of 


rock, like that of a cave or cistern, while in the 
south-east corner a piece of rock appears to pro¬ 
ject across the angle of the chamlir. The noor 
of this chamber is thickly strewed (1882) with 
sheets of paper (Moslem supplications), and it has 
been suggested that as they do not seem to be 
old, and that as the whitewash on the walls of the 
chamber is white, clean, and apparently of no 
great age, it may be inferred that the chamber, 
whence there is an entrance to the cave, is periodi¬ 
cally visited and cleaned by the guardians of the 
mosque, and that entrance can be obtained by 
removini^ the perforated stone from the pavement. 
The sheikh of the mosque describes the cave as 
being double, in accordance with the tradition. 



PARAM unolosurs, hbbron. 

(By kind permission of P.E. Fund). 


There are two other points where there are 
supposed entrances to the cave as shown by the 
sheikh of the mosque in the royal visit of 1882. 
At A (on plan), at the south end of the church close 
to the pulpit, where there are stone slabs cased 
with iron, and a small cupola supported on four 
slender pillars; this entrance is saia to lead to the 
western cave, where, or in the inner cave, the 
actual tombs of the patriarchs are reputed to exist. 
At B (on plan), near the tomb of Rebekah, is the 
supposed entrance to the eastern cave. It is closed 
with flagging, forming the floor of the church. 
From these two points A and B it is supposed that 
staircases lead down into the cave, but practically 
only the entrance at C (as described) is known for 
a fact. At the point D, outside the ^aram wall, 
close to the steps of the southern entrance gate* 
way, t^ere is a hole through the lowest course of 
the masonry, on a level with the street. It ex¬ 
tends some distance, and is said to admit of the 
whole length of a lance being passed through the 
wall, and probably communicates with the western 
cave. Through this Jews were allowed to look 
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and to stand and pray, as they were not permitted 
to enter the IjLaram enclosure. 

All those who have written on the subject 
appear to concur in supposing that the double cave 
dm not extend beyond the limits of the floor of the 
churcli, and that there is no cavity, but made 
earth, under the floor of the inner court, where 
are the cenotaphs of Abraham, Sarah, Jacob, and 
Leah, and that there was originally an entrance on 
a level with the street to the west, and that the 
old portal is concealed by the buildings known as 
Joseph’s tomb. Some also think that there was a 
liyzantine cliurch in the interior before the arrival 
01 the Moslems. 

There is another view, however, that may be 
taken of the matter, viz. :—That originally there 
was no doorway or entrance to this massive en¬ 
closure, and that the lirst opening through the 
wall was made by the Moslems in the 10th cent. 
The Israelites in early days had no reverence for 
sacred graves or tombs, and the general feeling of 
the people appears to have been averse to memorials 
to the dead. There is nothing known of the tombs 
of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, EliSia, etc., and even the 
site of the tombs of the kings is lost. Abraham’s 
desire was to ‘let me bury my dead out of my 
sight.* But the cave of Machpelah, being the 
resting-place of the patriarchs in a well-known 
position, could not be hidden away : it may seem, 
then, that the massive wall built round the cave 
without any entrance or means of ingress was 
the most ellectual method that could bo adopted 
to prevent the place being used as a sanctuary. 
It IS suggested that this continued until the 
Moslem occupation in the 7th cent., and that as 
they developed their desire for Makdms and sacred 
places, they eventually (in A.D. 918) pierced through 
the wall and built in the interior, and also opened 
a door into the cave from the north-west corner, 
to enable the vestibule of the cave to be cleared 
of the offerings, etc., put through the opening in 
the floor of the mosque ; and that the first Chris¬ 
tian building inside was erected in the 12th cent. 

Lithraturs.— Ritter, Erdkunde^ Paldstinat 209; Robinson, 
BRP ll. 76; SWP iii. 883; Stanley, S. and P., and Lectures on 
the Jevnsh Church ; Archives de VOrient Latin^ ii. 411; Pal. 
Pilgrim Text Soc. Publications ; Palestine under the Moslems^ 
p. 218; PEFSt (1882) 197, (1897) 63. C. WARREN. 

MACRON (Md/f/wr), the surname of Ptolemy, 
who was at one time governor of Cyprus under 
Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mao 10^*)» and subse¬ 
quently governor of Cmle - Syria and Phoenicia 
under Antiochus Epiphancs {ib. 8®). He is to be 
identified with Ptolemy the son of Dorymenes 
(1 Mac 3”, 2 Mac 4"). 

HADAl.— See Medes. 

MADIAN _Jth 2«», Ac 7» (both AV). See 

Midian. 

MADMANNAH (njijio).—A town of Judah in the 
south, noticed with ^iklag, Jos 15^^ (B Maxaoe/g, 
A Beie/Si^ixi), 1 Ch 2^ (where Shaaph the ‘fattier* 
of Madmannah is a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah ; B Mapg7;yd, A fAadfirivd). The site is 
uncertain. There is a ruin called Umm Demineh 
north of Beersheba, but this does not appear to 
be a suitable site. Dillmann thinks it m^ be 
the same place which is called in Jos 19®, 1 Ch 4*^ 
Beth-marcaboth (‘place of chariots*; cf. 1 K 9^® 
10®®, Mic P*). In the Onoinasticon (279. 139) 
^irjbepriyd (which, however, is confused with mo").’? 
Madmenah of Is 10®^) is identified 'with IdrivoeLs 
near Gaza, hence it has been proposed by some 
to find Madmannah in the el-Minydy of Robinson 
(BBP^ i. 602). This last name is a corruption of 
the Latin Htnen -* shore.* C. R. Conder. 


MADMEN (|??p).—A place in Moab, which, if 
the MT be correct, has not been identified. The 
name occurs only in Jer 48 [Gr. 31]®, where there 
is a characteristic word-play ‘also, O 

Madmen, thou shalt be brought to silence * (LXX 
Kal traOatv iraitaerai.). It is a very natural sugges¬ 
tion that the initial D of ipp has arisen by ditto- 
graphy from the final d of the preceding word, and 
that for Madmen we should road Dimon (cf. Is 15®), 
i.e. Dihon (cf. 48'® in Jer). This appears to be 
favoured by Siegfried-Stade («.v. |??*J9) and Buhl 
{GAP 268). Dilhnaun thinks it unlikely that in 
Is 26'® the words n;P 7 C) 'oa {Jf^eri 'd loa) ‘in the 
water of a dunghill,* there is an allusion to the 
name Madmen (supposing this reading to be ac¬ 
cepted). See, furtner, Cheyne’s note on this 
passage. 

MADMENAH (njpip, Ma5f/37;vd).—A place appar¬ 
ently north of Jerusalem, named only in the ideal 
description of the Assyrian invasion, Is 10®'. The 
name has not been recovered. 

MADNESS.— See Medicine. 

MADON (^^^p).—A royal Canaan ite city, noticed 
with Hazor of Galilee, Jos 11' (B Ma/5/Swi', A 
12'® (B MaofjLuOt A Mapcbr). Madon has 
been suspected to oe a clerical error for Maron 
(by a frequent confusion in Heb. between "i and 
n; cf. the LXX forms above), the reference being 
to one of the two places in Upper Galilee called 
Mirdn and MdrUn. There is a ruin called el- 
Medineh (‘the city*) on the plateau west of the 
Sea of Galilee, but this is near the shrine of 
Nebi Sho’eib (Jethro), and probably connected 
with the legend of the ‘ city of the grove * taken 
from the KorAn. The site of Madon (which is 
noticed in the list of Thothmes ill.) is therefore 
doubtful. See SWP vol. i. sheet iii., vol. ii. sheet 
vi.; van de Velde, Mem. 146.* 

C. R. Conder. 

MAELUS (A UdriKos, B mXiKot), 1 Ks 9®® = 
Mijamin, Ezr 10®®. 

MAGADAN (MaYa^dv: the reading 'FlaydaXdy Mag- 
dala^ of TR and AV has no support).—The name 
occurs but once in the NT. In Mt 15®® it takes the 
place occupied by Dalmanutha in Mk 8'®, where 
Codex Bezse gives prt^. man. MeXeyadd, D' Ma7ai5d, 
and a few cursives Mayadd. In each case the indi¬ 
cation is general. After the miracle ‘ he entered 
into the boat, and came els rd 6pia 'Mayabdv * (Mt), 

* els rd ^prj AaX/aavovdd* (Mk); from this we may 
justly infer that the two places were in close 
proximity, so that ‘the borders of Magadan* 
correspond with ‘ the parts of Dalmanutha.* 
Brocardus identifies Magadan and Dalmanutha 
with a place called by the Arabs Me-Dan, or 
Syala. He is obviously confused. Me-Dan must 
be the Leddan^ the stream from Tdl el-Kddi; 
while Syala is evidently Phiala^ now called Bir)cet 
Udm, 4 miles east of Banids. Both sites are 
alike impossible. Megiddo, on the south edge of 
Esdraelon, is also out of the question. With the 
information at present available no certain decision 
can be reached. The direction taken by the boat 
is not stated, therefore we cannot say they sailed 
to the western shore. There is no site with a 
name at all resembling Magadan round the lake; 
and the only place in any degree like Dalmanutha 
is ed-Delhemtyeh on the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
a little north of its confluence with the Yarmuk. 
To this town may have belonged the land stretch¬ 
ing to the south shore of the lake. The identi- 

• On the LXX roadinff in 2 8 21» (Heb. pO 

Kethtbht piO *lt fert) see Driver, Teact nf Sam. p. 278. 
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fication is hazardous; but if established would 

S oint to the only recorded visit of our Lord to the 
. or S.E. of the Sea of Galilee; in which case 
Magadan would probably have to be sought farther 
to the east. 

Schwarz (quoted by Stanley, SP 383) speaks of 
the cave of Teliman or Talmanutlxa in the cl ill's 
overlooking the sea, W. and S.W. of el-Mejdcl. 
This lacks corroboration: during years of inter¬ 
course with the natives the present writer never 
heard the name. Should it prove correct, it would 
be a strong point in favour of placing Dalmanutha 
at the south end of the cliffs where they sink into 
the valley which opens on the sea in the fertile 
plain of el-Fultych (see Dalmanutha). Here are 
a number of springs, walled round in ancient times, 
presumably to raise the level of the water for irri¬ 
gation. It is brackish and slightly tepid. Where 
it enters the lake great shoals of fish constantly 
congregate, and may be seen from an elevated 
rock, closely packed over a wide area. On a rocky 
eminence south of the valley are extensive ruins 
which bear the nom^Khirhet Ifunci^riyeh. If this 
identification be accepted, then probably eUMejdel 
represents Magadan, although the change of name 
remains to be explained. The village stands at 
the S.W. corner of the plain of Gennesaret; it is 
a cluster of wretched mud Tints, such stones as 
are used being taken from older buildings. That 
it occupies a site of antiquity is proved by the 
remains of ancient walla between the village and 
the sea. The position may have been chosen for a 
tower (Heb. ; the modem Arab name also 
signifies ‘tower* or ‘fortress’) to guard, as here it 
could do effectively, the entrance to the plain from 
the south. A comparatively modern tower, now 
also ruinous, stands to the north of the village, 
and hard by a palm-tree rears its solitary form. A 
large thorn shelters the wely by the wayside, and 
several spreading trees atlbrd shade, in which the 
village lathers spend most of their days. The 
inhabitants are of mingled blood, Arab, fellah^ 
and gipsy; and they own no high reputation. 
I*art of the plain, farmed by a capitalist in Acre, 
is cultivated by the peasants for a pittance. Their 
life is mean and miserable. Behind the village to 
the west, the mighty gorge of Wady ^amdm^ with 
the robber caves, and the fortress of Ibn Mddn in 
its precipitous cl ills, breaks away towards f^urun 
the traditional Mount of Beatitudes: the 
clear stream that flows down the vale, waters the 
south of the plain and enters the sea hard by the 
village. 

El-Mejdelf with a confidence by no means justi¬ 
fied by known facts, is often pointed out as the 
birthplace of Mary Magdalene. This hamlet, and 
a handful of squalid hovels at Abu Shusheh above 
the stream of er-Eubadiyeh, with a few tents of 
the liumbler Arabs, are all the dwellings of men 
now found in this once densely populated district. 

LiTBRATtTRB.—Stanley, SP p. 883; Thomson, Land and Book^ 
11. 394; Henderson, Palestine, 167, 160; Robinson, BRP ii. 
806; Baedeker, Pal. and Syr. 266; Buhl, GAP 226 f.; Gu6rin, 
QaliUe, L 203 ff.; Neubauer, G^og. du Talmud, 216 fl.; alto 
Literature cited under Dalmanutha. W. EwiNG, 

HAGBISH (ts^‘9^9; B A Maye^ls, Luo. 

Moaj9e/r).—The name of an unknoAvn town, pre¬ 
sumably in Benjamin, whose ‘children* to the 
number of 156 are said to have returned from the 
Exile, Ezr 2^. The name is omitted in MT of 
the parallel passage Neh 7“ and in B of the LXX, 
but A has Ma 7 e; 8 tt>s and Luc. May ^els. See Smend, 
Listen^ 15. A name which Ryle {Ezr, and Neh, 
p. 270) considers to be identical with it occurs 
in Neh 10*® in the list of those who sealed the 
covenant, namely Magpiash (^‘9p) B Bai'a^r, 
A J. A. SeLBIE. 


MAGDALA.--See Magadan. 

MAGDALENE.— See Mary, No. V. 

MAGDIEL (‘?N’’if'?).—A ‘duke* of Edom, Gn 30^ 
= 1 Ch 1 ®^ (in Gn A has McroSi^X, in 1 Ch B has 
A Ma7c5t7)X). 

MAGI {niyoL ; AV and RV * wise men ’).—In Jer 
393.13 yjjQ Chaldaean officers sent by 

Nebuchadrezzar to Jerus. is called Kab-miig 
(ip- 3 ’ 1 ; probably a title, like Rab-saris or Rab- 
shakeh, not a proper name : the title Rab-mag, 
or ‘ chief of the Magi * (cf. Dn 2*®), may well be that 
of Nergal-sharezer, whose name immediately pre¬ 
cedes it). The traditional account of the Magi is 
that they were a Median race (Her. i. 101; Amni. 
Marc. 23. 6 ; Agathias, 2. 26; see also Parsi 
tradition in Sacred Books of the East, iv. p. xlvii), 
Avho acted as priests of the Persians (Her. i. 132; 
Soz. HE ii. 9, etc.), but whose persistence as a 
race is frequently attested and occasionally causes 
violent conflicts {e.g. Her. i. 120, iii. 65, 73, 79). 

This view raises two difficulties—( 1 ) How do the 
Magi come to occupy an important j)lace (cf. that 
in Justin, XII. xiii. 3; Q. Curt. V. i. 22) under the 
Chaldteans ? It has been suggested that, as Media 
reached a high level of civilization before its neigh¬ 
bours (cf. Sacred Boolcs of the East, iv. p. 1), one 
effect of this may be seen in the influential part 
played by Median priests in various countries. It 
13 no more difficult to imagine the Medes as 
exercising great influence at the court of Nebuch¬ 
adrezzar, than to find them in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
XV. 733), in Cilicia (Movers, Phon, 1 . 240), or Persia 
(Strabo, xv. 727), the introduction of the Madan 
priesthood in the last case being expressly ascribed 
to Cyrus the conqueror of the Modes (Xen. Cyr, 
vm. i. 23). 

( 2 ) If the Magi are identified with the Median 
priests of Zoroastrianism, how are wo to account 
for the fact that the officials of a religion whose 
sacred books contain strong invective against magic 
(see J. G. Muller in Herzog’s EE^ viii. 676) should 
yet come to give their name to magicians in 
general ? For, in classical writers, the Magi 
appear, not only as performing the duties of a 
national priesthood, but as occupying themselves 
with the interpretation of dreams {e.g. Her. i. 107, 
120 , vii. 19: for this other works than the Avesta 
would have had to be consulted, as is admitted by 
Spiegel, Eran. Alterth, iii. 594), as well as witii 
natural science and medicine (cf. Plin. HN xxx. 
1 ), while Zoroaster himself is described as the 
inventor of astrology (Just. i. 1; Suid. tf.v. Zw/)o- 
darpiijs). It is true that fidyos occurs often in an 
idealizing sense {e.g, Philo, de Spec, Lego, 792, 
Quod omnis probus liber, 876; Plato, Alcib. 1. 
122 ; Aristotle in Diog. Laert. fr, 8 ; Cic. Div. 1 . 
41; Bio Chrysost. Orat. 36, etc.), but its use for 
a magician is to be found already in Soph. Oed. 
Tyr. 387. In the Sept, pdyos is the equivalent 
of > 1 ^ 8 , a charmer or astrologer (Dn 2 ** so Theod. 
Dn pass,); in Ao. it represents 3 'ik, a necro¬ 
mancer (the seconaary use of this word for the 
familiar spirit which abides with such a necro¬ 
mancer, produces the strange rendering fx^vaay 
fidyov in 1 S 28^) ; in Symm. it stands for 
interpreters of signs (see Hatch and Redpath, 
Concord, to Sept, s.v, fidyoi). The expression fiayiK^ 
r^xvrj in Wis 17^ (of Epyp. conjuring) is parallel to 
Gn 41* Symm., Philo 3fos. 616, etc. (Herzog, 
EE^ viii. 682); and shows the transition in the 
sense of the word, from the practices of a local 
priesthood to similar actions wherever performed, 
as completely eflected (cf. non-ethnic sense ol 
‘Chaldaeans* in Dn pass,). Ought we therefore 
to take advantage of Jer 39*'^’, and assume that 
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tho Magi were either (a) a Babylonian, or possibly 
an Assyrian, race, or (b) not a race at all, but that 
Magi is only a general name for a priestly caste 
of ‘mag[icai’ tendencies, who corrupted a purer 
religion in Media and Persia ? (a) As regards the 
former supposition, Jer 39, though it gives us the 
earliest allusion to the Magi, s^s nothing as to their 
relation to the Chaldasans. It is true that Ctes. 
Pers. 46 (15), Nicol. Damasc./r. 66, etc., speak of 
the Chaldceans in such a way as apparently to 
identify them with the Magi, wliile the distinctions 
drawn in Diog. Laert. fr. 6, Porphyr. Vit. PytK 6, 
do not succeed in removing the impression that the 
two were frequently confused; but if once a simi¬ 
larity of occupation between Magi and ChaldsBana 
were admittea, this would account for the identi¬ 
fication easily enough (Spiegel, iii. 588). (6) The 
second view suggested is tempting (cf. modern view 
of Druids ; llhys, Celtic Britain^ 68), but the con¬ 
nexion betw'een Magism and Media is too strongly 
attested to make it easy. The absence of the name 
Magi from the Avesta (Spiegel, iii. 685) does not 
show that they belong to a oiflerent religion from 
the Zoroastrian, since the racial name may have 
been treated as a title of scorn {Sacred Boolcs of 
the East, iv. p. li). But the full discussion of the 
(]uo8tion does not belong to this place, where it 
is merely necessary to indicate tlie importance 
of Jer 39^* in tne controversy. (See Pauly, 
RE^ iv. 1374; Zbckler in Herzog, BE^ ix. 127; 
Schrader, COT^ 110, 114). 

It is partly owing to this vagueness in the 
meaning of tne word that so little certainty can 
be arrived at in regard to the most important 
allusion to the Magi in the Bible—that in Mt 2. 
We are told that certain ydyoi came from the 
east to pay their homage to the king of the 
Jews, jvhose star they had seen at its rising {iv 
dvaroXy, AV and RV *in the east,* which would 
probably require the plural). They consulted 
Herod, who procured them the required informa¬ 
tion by help of the scribes, and, after seeing the 
star again, they were successful in their search, 
olferea their gifts of gold, frankincense (cf. Holtz- 
mann, in loc,), and myrrh, and, in consequence of 
a divine warning conveyed in a dream, returned 
home by a different route, without revisiting 
Herod. The king, who had inquired of them 
secretly at what time the star first appeared, with 
a view to ascertaining the age of tlie child, put 
to death all the male children in Bethlehem ‘ from 
two years old and under,’ the Holy Child escaping 
thro.i^ the flight of his parents into Egypt. 

(1) The Magi came from the east (dird dva- 
roXuv should probably be taken with /jicCyot in 
spite of the absence of the article, see Alford, 
in loc, ; but this makes no difference to the general 
sense), but no conjectures as to the particular part 
of the east can pretend to any certainty. Prob¬ 
ably most is to be said for Arabia (Just, Martyr, 
Tertul., Epiphan., to whom it was suggested 
by Ps W®* ^, Is 60®; the view has also modem 
defenders, e.o. Grotius, Wieseler, Holtzmann, 
Edersheim); but others have favoured Persia, 
Parthia, Babylon, and even Egypt (see the names 
in Meyer’s and Holtzmann’s Comm.), The ex- 

S ression is quite vague (cf. Mt 8'^ 24^, Lk 13®, 
^ev 2P*), and Plumptre has pointed out that 
‘ the language of OT, and therefore probably that 
of St. Matthew, included under this name countries 
that lay considerably to the N. as well as to the 
E. of Palestine’ (see e.g, Nu 23^ Is 41*); while 
the nature of the gifts presented is not decisive 
(Weiss, Life of Christ, Eng tr. i. 266). It may, 
however, safely be assumed that they are not 
Jews (as V. d. Hardt, Miinter, Paulus, etc.); the 
words drd dvaroXQv and the exact terms of their 
question seem inconsistent with this supposition, 


while the evidence of Christian tradition is also 
weighty. 

(2) The controversy wliether fidyw. is here to be 
understood in a good or bad sense is really unim¬ 
portant. It is, no doubt, true that the beid sense 
predominates in classical >vriter8 of the time {e,g, 
Tac. Ann, ii. 27, xii. 22, 69; Plin. HN xxv, 69, 
xxvi. 9, XXX. 1, 6; cf. Kleuker, Anhang turn 
Zend-Avesta, ii. 3), that the Magus is frequently 
denounced in Rabbinical works (Hamburger, HE 
s.v, * Zauberei *; Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 210), and that the other NT 
allusions bear an unequivocally bad sense (Ac 8* 
Simon Magus, 13®* * Ely mas). However, the 
evangelist lays no stress, either on the value of 
the religion of the Magi in general or on^ its 
falsity, so that the attempt of many ancient 
commentators (Just., Chrys., Theophyl.; cf. J. 
Lightfoot, llor. Hehr. ii. 36) to press the bad sense 
here, is as irrelevant to the story in the Gospel na 
the ironical fears of Strauss for the dogmatic 
consequences of a favourable construction. The 
newly-bom king of the Jews receives homage from 
Eastern sages; their views (beyond the reference 
to the star, which does not imply any opinion on 
astrology in general) are not touched upon, and 
therefore neitiier praised nor blamed—a point in 
which Mt 2 contrasts with Sen. Ep. 58, where 
some critics have endeavoured to find a parallel. 

(3) The exact cause of the Magi’s coming can 
apparently only be guessed at. The passages 
in the Avesta on the Uiree sons of Zoroaster and 
the triumph of Soshyos would appear, even if 
their bearing on the present story were more 
clear, to be too late in date to afibrd any assist¬ 
ance {Sacred Books of the East, iv. p. xxxvii). We 
must suppose that the Magi, to whatever nation¬ 
ality they themselves belonged, derived their in¬ 
ference that a king of the Jews was bom, from 
Jewish sources. The coming of Messiah seems 
certainly to have been expected among the Jews 
at this time (Lk 2®; Ellicott, Hulsean Lectures*, 
76); and though the >videspread feeling in the 
East, that a JeAvish Messiah would conquer the 
world, is only attested for a later period (Eders- 
heim, op, cit, i. 203), Jewish authorities, if con¬ 
sulted on the appearance of an exceptional astro¬ 
nomical phenomenon, might well have explained 
it of Messiah. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
ascertain either (a) what the precise Jewish view 
in regard to the star of Messiah was, or (6) what 
the actual astronomical fact was in which they 
regarded the expectation as now fulfilled. 

{a) As regards the former point, in Nu 24^^ 
(referred to by Just. Tryph, 106; Iren. III. ix, 2; 
Grig. Cels, 1. 69, etc.), the star would most natur¬ 
ally apply to the prince himself, not to a sidereal 
phenomenon heralding his appearance (cf. Weiss, 
op, cit, i. 266 ; G. Baur, Altt, Weissag, i. ^6); the 
passage in Aggadoth Ma^hiach (quoted by Eders¬ 
heim, (^, cit, 1 . 211), however important in other 
ways, is quite vague as to the nature of the star; 
while Abarbanel (1437-1608, a Portuguese Rabbi 
commenting on Daniel), who attaches special im¬ 
portance to the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn 
in Pisces, is a very late writer, the value of whose 
evidence for the earlier period is a difficult matter 
to decide, 

(6) Various attempts have been made to discover 
unusual astronomical phenomena at this time, 
which might have aroused the attention of the 
Magi. Kepler {De vero anno, etc. 1614) calculated 
that a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn took 
place in B.O. 7; Ideler {Uandh, d, Chronol, ii. 399), 
and more recently Pritchard, have repeated the 
calculations, the latter showing {Memoirs of Royal 
Ast, Soc, xxv. 119) that three conjunctions took 
place between May and December B.O. 7. Thia 
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conjunction (besides agreeing very well with the 
liint in Abarbanel, whatever that may be worth) 
would certainly present a rare and splendid spec¬ 
tacle, and would undoubtedly cause much interest 
to those engaged in the study of the stars. No 
difficulty would be caused by the use of darfip in 
Mt 2, for (in spite of Suidas, dcr'^p) the word 
may apparently be employed for any sidereal 
appearance (at least in the popular language of 
NT, e.g. Lk 21«», Ac 27*». He ; cf. also Schafer 
in Brunck’s Ap. Ehod, ii. p. 206), while Lotz has 
remarked that, as neither the evangelist nor any 
authority of his seem to have seen the star, the 
word used is indifferent. But Pritchard has 
shown (‘Star of the Wise Men,* in Smith’s DB) 
that this conjunction cannot be considered to have 
guided the Magi to Bethlehem or stood over 
Bethlehem at the time required by the story ; 
possibly also some weight may be attached to his 
remark that a still closer conjunction took place 
in B.c. 66, which ought to have aroused similar 
interest. Wieseler (Dhronol. Synops, 67) follows a 
suggestion of Kepler, that a peculiarly coloured 
evanescent star may have appeared between 
Jupiter and Saturn, of the same kmd as one which 
appeared at the similar conjunction observed by 
Kepler in 1604. Wieseler further, adopting a hint 
supplied by Miinter {Stern'der IVeisen, 1827, in 
which work interest in Kepler’s suggestion was 
again aroused after a long interval), claims the 
support of Chinese tables for the appearance of 
such a star in Feb. B.c. 4, and the moderate weight 
attached by him to this evidence seems (in spite of 
the ridicule of Strauss) to be justified. Accord¬ 
ingly he regards the evanescent star, not the con¬ 
junction, as the star of the Magi; Edersheim {op. 
cit. i. 211), by referring to two passages in the 
Midrashim which represent the star of Messiah as 
appearing two years before His birth, is able to 
suggest further that the conjunction in B.C. 7 may 
have aroused the attention of the Magi, and the 
evanescent star of B.c. 4 have seemed (as it appar¬ 
ently well might) to guide them and stand over 
Bethlehem. On the other hand, the narrative 
implies that the star guiding the Magi toBettilehem 
was believed to be the same star as that seen at 
its rising before; so we should either have to 
credit the Magi with a mistake (which seems im¬ 
probable under the circumstances), or to suppose 
that the evanescent star appeared twice (whicn is 
in conflict with the Chinese records, on which the 
hypothesis depends). 

We must tnerefore be content to believe that 
astronomical reasons prompted the Magi’s visit, 
but that it is doubtful whether the exact cause has 
as yet been ascertained. Considering the number 
of astronomical possibilities, this fact is not in 
itself surprising. But there is nothing in the 
language of Mt 2 to imply that the star is of 
such a kind as could not be shown to be subject 
to natural laws. The universal belief in ancient 
times that stars acted as guides (Winer, BW& 
ii. 624), would serve to convince the Magi that 
this had happened in their case; their story, 
which may have corresponded accurately enough 
to the apparent facts, is sinmly adopted, without 
comment in the Gospel. The question is not 
whether a star can lead men and stand over a 
place, but whether it can appear to do so; the 
passage is undoubtedly of * great poetical beauty’ 
(Holtzmann), but it does not follow that it rests 
on no historical basis (of. Weiss, op. cit, i. 265). 
A wooden interpretation of the text is in any case 
to be deprecated, whether adopted in the super¬ 
natural (asWordsworth, in loc,) or anti-supernatural 
interest. 

(4) The attempt to use the date of the Magi’s 
visit for establisning that of Christ’s birth, comes 


to very little. Commentators are unable to agree 
how soon after the birth the visit is to be placed; 
the order of Herod would certainly be meant (as 
Euthymius already pointed out) to be inclusive, 
and would not show that the child was nearly two 
years old; the astronomical data are too uncertain 
to be of any value. [But cf. art. Chronology op 
NT, vol. i. p. 403; and Ramsay, Wcls Christ Bom 
at Bethlehem ? p. 215]. 

(6) Much criticism has been directed against the 
whole story in Mt 2; but a careful study of the 
writers who oppose it most strongly, would seem 
to show the dimculty of explaining it, even from a 
purely destructive point of view. It has been 
suggested that the visit of these ^ Eastern sages 
would, if true, have made a great impression, and 
that accounts from other quarters would almost 
necessarily be expected ; out the attitude of 
Herod, which would at once bo suspected, would 
make the utmost secrecy desirable. ^ It is ^mitted 
that the murder of the children is in keeping with 
Herod’s character (see Jos. Ant, xvii. vi. 6; BJ I. 
xxxiii. 4, 6); the number of children killed would 
be small (‘probably 20 at most,* Edersheim, i. 
214; Holtzmann exaggerates it); and those who 
remember the controversies on the ‘silence of 
Thucydides’ and ‘the silence of Eusebius* will 
have no difficulty with ‘the silence of Josephus’ 
here. The references in Macroblus, Sat. ii. 4. 11 
(Holtzmann, in loc ., regards this as a certain allusion 
to our story), and Chalcidius, Tim, vii. 126, are too 
late in date to afford any clearly independent 
evidence, but the absence of conflrmation cannot 
under the circumstances be regarded as unfavour¬ 
able to Mt 2 (for the earliest patristic allusions, see 
Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, ii. 2, 80). Lk follows 
entirely different sources from Mt in his account 
of Jesus’ childhood, and therefore the omission of 
any allusion to the Magi in the third Gospel can¬ 
not be regarded as surprising. The v^uestion how 
room is to be found for the Magi’s visit, so as to 
make a consistent story of the two narratives, is a 
difficult one, but the view of Wieseler (Chron. 
Synops. 162) may perhaps be considered satisfactory. 

The attempt to discredit Mt 2 by producing close 
parallels is not successful. The scene at Plato’s 
death in Sen. Ep. 68 is more remarkable for its 
diflbrences than its resemblances; the story of 
Moses, as given in Jos. Ant, ii. ix. 2, though more 
like Mt 2 than the parallel section in Ex, does not 
deserve the importance which some scholars attach 
to it (cf. Weiss, op. cit. i. 268J; the looser illustra¬ 
tions of Strauss carry no conviction. The expecta¬ 
tions of the Jews as to their Messiah do not appear 
to have been of such a kind as would account for 
the invention of the story in fulfilment of them 
(Edersheim, op, cit. i. 209). It is true that certain 
parts of OT (esp. Ps 72^®. Is 60** ^®) might lead to a 
modification of the tradition in the direction in¬ 
dicated by those passages, and the subsequent 
history of the story shows this to have been the 
case, but those very points are conspicuously absent 
from Mt’s account. Again, the two places in which 
Mt adduces OT quotations (2®*^*) certainly raise 
difficulties of interpretation (Edersheim, i. 206; 
Weiss, i. 270), but those very difficulties show that 
the story has not been invented to fulfil the pro¬ 
phecies. The utterance of Balaam (Nu 24^^) would 
necessarily be regarded as fulfilled in the star of 
the Magi, but it is hard to see how it could have 
given rise to the latter; that there should be signs 
m heaven at the advent of Messiah (Rev 12^) is as 
natural as that a pretender should subsequently 
call himself Bar-Cochba (‘son of the star’), but 
that Mt 2 should correspond in any sense to an 
ejected star of Messiah is extremmy unnatural. 
We should rather have to think of the evangelist 
as deliberately inventing a fulfilment, suggesting 
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a reason why it should not have caused more 
excitement at the time, and combining it with 
the gifts of Ps 72^®, and the worship of Is 49'^, 
But the connexion with the prophecies is too slight, 
the combination too inferential, and the style^ of 
the whole too simple, to make this supposition 
satisfactory. To suppose, further, that this very 
fact is duo to the author’s ingenuity, is to credit 
him with almost superhuman cleverness. That 
Jerus. should be troubled at one moment and 
should have forgotten the cause at the next, is 
not inconsistent with the habits of an excitable 
populace. Nothing need be said of Keiin’s objec¬ 
tion that Herod ‘would not have exalted the 
position of the Sanhedrin* (see Weiss, i. 269), of 
his somewhat simple suggestion that Herod would 
probably have put the Magi to death, or of the 
difficulty found oy Holtzmann in the king’s secret 
interview with them. That so long a journey 
should bo undertaken for such a cause is no doubt 
a priori improbable, but it is not impossible. If 
the story is legendary, the explanation of the 
legend has certainly not been found yet, and 
critics ought carefully to consider whether the 
difficulties involved in rejecting the account are 
not greater than those of accepting it as historical. 
But it is impossible to arrive at any definite con¬ 
clusion, on critical grounds, with regard to the 
Magi’s visit, unless it is taken in connexion with 
the other incidents related in the Gospels about 
the childhood of Jesus (see Jesus Christ). 

(6) Tradition has much to say in regard to the 
Magi’s visit. The influence of Ps 68'^**^ 72^®, Is j 
49’ 60*- makes itself felt in the belief that they | 
were kings (perhaps already in Tert. Jud. 9, Marc, 
3. 13; but see Patritiiis, de Evangel, ii. 320, where 
it is contended that there is no clear instance before 
the 6th cent.). Their number was fixed at three 
(in spite of an Eastern tradition that they were 
twelve: Drisler, Classical Studies, p. 31; Op, Imp, 
in Mt 2 ap, Chrysost. vi. 638), prooably from the 
threefold nature of their gifts, though ^mbolical 
meanings were also attached (fi,g. Grig, nom. Gen, 
14. 3; Leo, Serm. 31.1; [Aug,] Serm. Apn. 136. 4; 
Bode, Collect, v. 642). The gifts themselves were 
explained in symbolical ways (Suicer, Thes, s.v. 
\lBavos), though it is perhaps worth notice that 
Cnristian art attached but little importance to the 
actual gold, frankincense, and myrrh, for which 
other offerings were generally substituted (Kraus, 
BE s.v, ‘Magier’). The star received miraculous 
additions (Jgn* Eph. 19, see Lightfoot, ad loc.; 
Chrysost. Horn. Mt. 6. 2), as did the whole story 
{Op. Imp, l.c. ; Hyde, Bel. Vet. Fers. ch. 31). The 
names of the Magi, and the traditional way of 
representing them, became fixed (Spanheim, l)uh. 
Evang. i. 287 ; Moroni, Dizion. s.v. ‘Magi’; Kraus, 
l.c.). Their bodies wore discovered in the East in 
the 4th cent, and removed to Constantinople; 
thence they travelled to Milan on the consecration 
of Eustorgius, and to Cologne on the conquest of 
Milan in 1102. Their festival, combined at first 
with a commemoration of Christ’s baptism. His 
first miracle, and the feeding of the 5000 (Max. 
Taur. Horn. adEpiph, 7; [Aug.] Serm, App. 134. 1), 
appears in the 4th cent. (Amm. Marc. 21. 2, Julian; 
Greg. Naz. Oral. 43. 52; Valens); and though 
rejected by the Donatists as an innovation (Aug. 
Serm, 202. 2), was honoured by the Catholics (Const. 
Apost. 8*.33; cf. Cod. Theod. xv. t. 6. 6; Cod. 
Justin, iii. t. 12. 7). Though the ‘Epiphany’ 
always retained traces of its origin a.s a celebra¬ 
tion of Christ’s baptism (hence its special suita¬ 
bility for the administration of baptism; Augusti, 
Handb, d, Christl, Arduiol, ii. 376), the Magi 
assumed a gradually increasing importance in its 
solemnities (cf. Binterim, Den^iird, d. chr, hath, 
Kirche, V. i. 310). 


Litbraturb.—T he most important works are cited In the 
course of the article, while further references can be found 
from them. On traditions as to the Majcl and Epiphany see 
also Smith, DB, art. ‘Magi’ ; Bingham, Origines, vol. ix. p. 66; 
Hone, Everyday Book, Jon. 6. P. V. M. BeNECKE. 

MAGIC, MAGICIAN.— Magic, ars magica, is the 
profession and practice of the magi or fidyot. This 
18 the etymological signification of the word. The 
name and office are associated by Greek writers 
with the Persians. ‘Among the Persians they 
who are wise respecting the deity, and are his 
servants, are called magi,’ says Porphyry {de 
Abstin, An, iv. 16). Both Herodotus and Xenophon 
employ the term in the sense of priest and sooth¬ 
sayer (Her. vii. 37; Xenoph. Vyr. will. L 23). 
Indeed, according to Porphyry, Darius declared 
himself to be a teacher of magic {fxayLKWP ^tSdo-xaXoj). 
In Sophocles, Oed. Tyr, 387, the word is used in an 
unfavourable connexion ; but this cannot be said to 
be necessary and inevitable. In Dn Theod., 2* 
LXX and Theod. etc. ,)ud 7 os occurs with by no means 
a bad sense attaching to it. Indeed, Daniel himself 
(5^^ Theod.) was chief unagus, and obtained this 
appointment from Nebuchadnezzar himself {Apx^y 
^iraoi5up,fxdyuv,Xa\dalujp, j'iPJ'lO ^^)• And 

in the same ethically neutral and official sense the 
word fidyos occurs in the Matthew narrative (2^* ^®). 

One passage in Herodotus (i. 101) need not detain 
us. Here the magi are called a ‘ tribe ’ of Medes. 
As Schrader points out {COT ii. p. 113), they were 
rather a class than a tribe, i.e. the Median priestly 
order. We have a close parallel in the Hebrew 
Levi, 

The origin of the name and office of Magian {pdyoi, 
Heb. ^9 only in foreign name Bab-mag) is un¬ 
certain. Both Schrader and Delitzsch claim for 
it a Babylonian origin, and this certainly seems 
probable. Yet it must be confessed that at present 
there is no satisfactory derivation of at? from 
Assyro-Babylonian forthcoming, Schrader’s com¬ 
bination of it with SmJ^ {imgu) ‘ deep,’ ‘ wise’ (poy), 
is very hazardous; while Delitzsch in his Prolegg, 
eines neuen Heb.-Aram, Wbrterb, p. 138, footn. 1, 
surrenders, on phonetic grounds, his former com¬ 
bination of the word (propounded in Heb, in the 
Light of Assyr, Besearch, p. 14) with the Assyr. 
mahhu, meaning ‘ prophet,’ ‘ soothsayer ’ {=aSipu). 
Nevertheless, tlie close parallel between the ex¬ 
pression 39 31 (in Jer 39*) and the Assyrian title 
Rab-^k(6) (B^A/ii.pl.67,line 66),* points decisively 
to a Babylonian origin. 

But our subject is not limited by the original 
i etymologic import of the name. Magic is a term 
I used by us to connote a certain range of acts 
standing in very close relation to ancient religion, 
yet hardly forming a normal or essential part of it. 
A satisfactory definition of the term is by^no means 
easy. In a recently published work by Dr. Alfred 
Lehmann, entitled Superstition and Magic, in which 
the accompanying beliefs and usages are traced 
from the earliest times down to the present, the 
writer defines magic as every act which arises from 
superstition or may be explained on the assumption 
of superstitious ideas (p. 7, Germ, ed.). But the 
definition is too broad; and when we come to the 
definition of superstition as ‘every hypothesis 
which has either no justification in a given religion 
or stands in contradiction to the scientific concep¬ 
tions of a mven time ’ (p. 6), we have too shifting a 
basis on which to construct an adequate definition 
of magic. We must therefore endeavour to fix on 
a more stable connotation for this term. Ludwig 
Blau, Dc^s alt-Judische Zauberwesen^ defines magic 

* See Schrader, COT ii. pp. 8 f., 114. The word lak oi an 
Assyrian official term is to be found not only in the annals of 
’Tifflath-pileser in. but also in the Rassam cyl. of Assurbanlpal, 
col. ii. 15. hi^utSalf-ja ; see Delitzsch, Auyr, LetestUcke No. 88 
in the SchriJtt<\feL 
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as consisting of those acts * whereby an event or a 
condition is conceived of as brought to pass in some 
supernatural way* (t>. 3). We are here standing 
on firmer ground. Yet even here greater clearness 
is needed, for the term ‘ suuernaturar requires 
elucidation. Robertson Smitn {Prophets of Isr., 
Lect. vii. ad Jin,) has shown that our terms 
‘ natural * and ‘ supernatural * had no relevancy to 
ancient Semitic modes of thought. The definition 
would be clearer if by ‘supernatural* we meant 
‘ transcending the normal coexistences and sequences 
of cause and effect.’ Yet even then Blau*s defini¬ 
tion of magic remains too broad, since it might 
include sacrifices, augury, and soothsaying. But 
in its strict sense magic stands outside these, and 
should be entirely separated from the normal 
thoughts and acts of religion. 

Magic may, in its historic sense, be best described 
as the special and abnormal agency, whether through 
words or acts, whereby certain superhuman personal 
powers are constrained either to create evil (or 
good) or to avert baleful effects. Accordingly 
magic falls into two parts. We have to do witn 
the art with which the Babylonian systems make 
us familiar, whereby the superior deities or good 
demons are influenced to exercise their good ofiices 
to avert the evil, i.e, whereby counter-spells or 
charms are worked. This artTnay be called * sacred 
magic.* On the other hand, we have to do with 
the Black art* called sorcery (see art. Sorcery), 
whereby evils are wrought on the unfortunate 
human victim through the power of the evil 
eye, etc., by the male sorcerer, or more frequently 
through the female witch, who is able to summon 
supernatural powers of darkness to his or her 
aiA Of this some illustrations will be given 
below. 

In the definition, or rather description, above 
given we have had chiefly in view the usages and 
beliefs of the Christian era and the ages that pre¬ 
ceded it. In other words, magic is regarded as the 
outgrowth of demonology, the necessary accom¬ 
paniment of a belief in demons. To quote once 
more from Blau’s treatise: ‘ These spirits the 
magician endeavours by his occult methods to 
bring under his power, or to compel them to carry 
out his will. The conceptions respecting the 
nature and power of these spirits, whom man can 
make serviceable to himself, dilfer with the different 
races. This does not, however, alter the essential 
fact. Belief in demons and belief in magic are in¬ 
separable the one from the other’ (p. 7). As it is 
not the purpose of this article, contributed to a 
Bible Dictionary, to travel beyond the confines of 
the subject in its biblical relations, we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with the above conception of magic 
based on the animistic interpretation of the universe 
out of which demonology arose f (see article Demon, 
Devil, vol. i. p. 590). It must be premised, how¬ 
ever, that demonology does not wholly explain 
magic in all its varied forms and ramifications. 

Investigation of the historic sources of the 
ma^cal beliefs and practices of Israel leads us to 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia—more especially the 
latter. In both magic was highly developed, and 
penetrated deeply into the life of the people. In 

* See Lehmann, ib. p. 81 f. 

t Tylor {Prim, Culture^ i. p. 116), basinir hie greneralization 
on a broad survey of savage life, modern superstition and 
folk-lore, finds the psychology of magic in faulty association of 
Ideas. * By a vast mass of evidence from savage, barbaric, and 
civilised life, magic arte, which have resulted from thus mis¬ 
taking an ideal for a real connexion, may be clearly traced from 
the lower culture which they are of to the higher culture which 
they are in. Such are the practices whereby a distant person 
is to be affected by acting on something closely associated with 
him, his property, clothes he has worn, and above all cuttings 
from his nair ana nails.* This is, no doubt, largely true. But 
the following passage In Tylor's work clearly shows that the 
theory must be supplements by the assumption of demonology 
or a belief in the sorcerer, who is a quasi-demon. 


both we fortunately have access to ancient docu¬ 
ments in considerable abundance belonging to an 
age far anterior to the Exile and even the Regal 
period in Hebrew history. 

Erman*s instructive work, Life in Ancient Egypt^ 
describes vividly the magical conceptions and prac¬ 
tices tliat prevailed in the Nile Valley. As in 
Babylonia, magic was one of the most t^tent 
influences in the intellectual and moral life of 
ancient Egypt. ‘ The belief that there were words 
and actions oy which they could produce an effect 
on the powers of nature, upon every living being, 
upon animals, and even upon gods, was indissolubly 
connected with all the actions of the Egyptians * 
(p. 352). It infected their funeral ceremonies. 
Wooden figures were supposed to do the work or 
prepare the food for the deceased. These with 
stone geese and wooden models of kitchens had 
been endowed through incantations with magical 
power. Even gods availed themselves of magic 
formulas to constrain each other, or wore amulets. 
Isis pre-eminently was mistress of magic. Her 
name was placed on amulets worn by the deceased 
as a protection, and it was also used in medicines 
prepared for the living. The underlying concep¬ 
tion in many of the formulie employed was that in 
the history of one of the gods some good fortune 
came to the deity. The magician for the time 
regarded himself as identified with the god, and 
would repeat the words which the god had spoken 
on that occasion, and ho might even designate 
himself as the god. Erman cites the example 
(p. 353)— 

* Thou art not above me-—I am Amon, 

I am Anhor, the beautiful slayer, 

I am the*prince, the Lord of the Sword,* etc., 

by which crocodiles were conjured. 

In the description of the great trial for high 
treason—a harem conspiracy against Rameses ill. 
(contained in the judiciary papyrus of Turin, papy¬ 
rus Lee and papyrus Rollin)—we read that ‘ the 
royal superintendent of the cows, a man of high 
rank, procured a magical book from the Pharaoh’s 
own liorary, and according to its directions made 
certain wax figures which were smuggled into the 
palace, where they were supposed to cause lameness 
and illness * (Erman, p. 143). Magic and medicine 
were closely bound up with one another in Egypt 
as in Babylonia. Our chief authority on this sub¬ 
ject is the great papynis Ebers. In order that a 
special remedy might be ett*ective, certain incanta¬ 
tions were pronounced over it. The following 
formula, we learn from the above papyrus, was 
recited in the preparation of all medicines: ‘ That 
Isis mijjht make free, make free. That Isis might 
make Homs free from all evil that his brother Set 
had done to him when he slew his father Osiris. 
O Isis, great enchantress, free me, release me from 
all evil red things, from the fever of the god and 
the fever of the goddess, from death, and death 
from pain, and the pain which comes over me; as 
thou hast freed, as thou hast released thy son 
Horns, whilst I enter into the fire and go forth 
from the water,’etc. (Ebers, i. 12 tf.). From the 
same authoriw we can readily perceive the dense 
ignorance of Egyptian doctors respecting the in¬ 
ternal organism and its parts. They had a vague 
conception of the heart as the centre of the circula¬ 
tory system, as well as some knowledge of the 
bones and large viscera, but respecting the eti¬ 
ology of disease knew nothing. Diseases they, like 
other ancients, ascribed to demons. The body was 
divided into 36 parts, and over each part a demon 
presided, and in case of disease he was addressed 
m order that restoration to health might follow. 
From the Book of the Dead we learn that in the 
cose of a dead body the difterent parts of the body 
fell to the care of respective deities. Thus Nu 
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guarded the hair, Rfl the face, Hathor took the 
eyes under her protection, Anubis the lips, while 
Thoth took oversight over all the limbs. Further 
interesting details on this subject may be obtained 
from Dr. A. Wiedemann’s Religion dcr alien 
^gyptevy p. 146 f. 

In Babylonia demonology and magic were even 
more prevalent than in ancient Egypt. To the 
inhabitants of the Euphrates and Tigris lands the 
existence of a vast host of demons was an ever¬ 
present fact. Now demons, as we have already 
pointed out (art. Demon, Devil), are simply a 
development of Animism. In the words of Prof. 
Morris Jastrow {Religion of Babylonia and As¬ 
syria, p. 49), * the more important and the more 
uniform of the natural forces became gods, and 
the inferior ones were, as a general rule, relegated 
to the secondary position of mere sprites, like the 
jinns of Arabic belief.* Mere sprites or demons 
personify the irregular and destructive forces of 
nature (cf. Cliantepie de la Saussaye, i. p. 214). 
The incantations, of which so large a number has 
been supplied to us in the 4th vol. of the Cunei¬ 
form Inscr. of Western Asia (WAI, occasionally 
designated llawl.; see Sayce, Hihhert Led. pp. 
441-447), usually deal with Dodily or mental afllic- 
tions, of which evil demons were held to be the 
cause. These were believed to have obtained 
power over the human subject owing to the wrath 
of some deity, or because the victim had been sub¬ 
jected to blighting influence through the instru¬ 
mentality of some sorcerer or witch. Angry gods 
made use of demons for the infliction of punish¬ 
ment. Moreover, it was believed that domestic 
misfortunes, such as jealousy, evil reports, and 
quarrels, were brought about by these supernatural 
agents. In magic, forms of words constituted the 
means by which the demons were constrained to 
work these mischiefs on the unfortunate victim. 
Or it might bo effectuated by poisonous breath 
or spittle, and yet more often by the evil eye. 
For in the very earliest times it was a popular 
superstition that certain beings possessed demonic 
power, and could exercise it malignantly on human 
victims of their displeasure. Jastrow thinks that 
* this belief may have originated in the abnormal 
appearance present-ed by certain individuals in 
consequence of physical deformities. . . . The un¬ 
canny impression made by dwarfs, persons with a 
strange look in their eyes, and, above all, the 
insane, would give rise to the view that some 
people possessed peculiar powers. By the side of 
such as were distinguished by bodily defects, those 
who outranked their fellows by virtue of natural 
gifts, by keenness of intellect or cunning, would 
also be supposed to have received their power 
through some demoniac source. There would thus 
be associated ideas of sorcery and witchcraft. The 
sorcerers might be either male or female, but, for 
reasons which are hard to fathom, the preference 
was given to females.* Thus among the Baby¬ 
lonians, as in mediooval Europe, the witch appears 
more frequently than the male sorcerer. She 
possesses the power of demons, and in incantations 
the two are oiten conjoined. 

The pr^ominance of the sorceress may also be 
observed in Jewish literature as well as in that of 
other races, notably in that of Greece and Rome (cf. 
Horace, Epod. xvii., Sal. i. 8; Theocritus, Idyll ii. ). 
Citations from the Talmud in Blau’s Das att-Jud- 
ische Zauberwesen, p. 23 f., show how deep-seated 
was the belief that sorcery was the work of women. 
Sorceresses, in fact, abounded; and according to 
Simon ben Jochai (a.d. 160) they had increased in 
number in his time, while Rabbi Eliezer declares 
that Simeon ben Shetach had hanged eighty of them 
in Ascalon in one day. Popular oelief among the 
Jews even assigned rabies among dogs to the agency 


of women. This predominance of the sorceress 
meets us in ancient Arabia.* 

The witch held close personal relations with the 
demons, and could control them, being able to 
invoke them at her will in order to^ effect her 
malignant purposes on mankind. Magical potions 
constituted one of the arts which she employed. 
But among the most effective was the method which 
has been termed ‘sympathetic magic*: ‘Under 
the notion that the symbolical acts of the sorcerers 
would have their effect upon the one to be be¬ 
witched, the male sorcerer or the witch would tie 
knots in a rope.f Repeating certain formulas with 
each fresh knot, the witch would in this way sym¬ 
bolically strangle the victim, seal his mouth, rack 
his limos, tear his entrails, and the like. Still 
more popular was the making an image of the 
desired victim in clay or pitch, honey, fat, or other 
soft material, and either by burning it to inflict 
physical tortures upon the person representing it, 
or by undertaking various symbolical acts with it, 
such as burying it among the dead . . . to prognosti¬ 
cate in this way a fate corresponding to one of 
these acts for the unfortunate victim. * 

Cuneiform scholars have devoted much attention 
to this weird branch of Babylonian literature. 
Since the days, twenty-five years ago, when Lenor- 
mant expounded this subject in his Chaldcean Magic 
with much graphic vigour and detail, several 
scholars, including Sayce and recently L. W. King 
{Babylonian Magic and Sorcery), Tallqvist, and 
Zimmern, have made notable contributions. 

The demons which are mentioned in the incanta¬ 
tion texts amount to hundreds. They are of 
various classes; those which inhabit the field, 
those which haunt the resting-places of the dead, 
and the evil demons which inflict physical suffer¬ 
ing. It is with the last we are now specially 
concerned; and the means by whicli these evil 
influences were counteracted occupy a vast number 
of cuneiform tablets. We possess a great collection 
of incantations directed against these demons, 
called by a variety of names, and also against the 
sorcerers. In many cases the interpretations are 
provisional. 

The utukku of the field and the utukku of the 
mountain. 

The utukku of the sea, and the one that lurks 
in graves. 

The evil shedu, the shining alu. 

Beside these we have mention of the ekirnmu, 

‘ which seizes hold of a man.* X These incantations 
fall into various elaborate series. 

• Wellh. Reste Arab. Heidenthums^, p. 169; ‘ There were men 
and women who made this art of ma^o their profession. The 
witches, however, were more numerous. They distintcukhed 
themselves among the Arabs, as among other races, from the 
male sorcerers by showing themselves more passive than active. 
Hence the demons do not serve them, but vice vered. In fact 
they almost seem incarnations of the demons. In the time of 
Ibn Munkidh the witches rode about naked on a stick between 
the graves of the cemetery of Shaizar. Similarly they still 
ride by night on palm sticks through the air, having stripped 
themselves stark naked, smeared their bodies with cow's milk, 
and abjured Islam in a formula of renunciation.’ The witches 
riding resemble demons in this respect; comp. p. 162. They 
were credited also with acts of unebastity, drawing the blood 
from the other sex, changing them into animals, or robbing 
them of reason. I^e Doughty's entertaining references, in 
Arabia Deserta, vol. U. p. 1061., to the Kheybar witches. 

t Oomp. the Hebrew IJIJ used of binding and conjuring by 
the tying of knots, Dt 18^^, Ps 68®, and "i^n frequently used in 
the plur,, Is. 47®-1®. 

t ihrom the root ekimu, *to take’ or ’seize’; see Delitzsch, 
Agspr. nandw. s.v. D3M. Apparently the word properly means 
the manes or shade that wanders by night. We have other 
demons specially mentioned, viz. Lila and ftiffu, the demons of 
night (see art. Dkmox), the gallu that attacks the hand, the 
rooifu and hbariu, demons of nightmare, Ifamtar and atakku, 
plague demons. We find some of them pictured on the bound¬ 
ary stones. These are the demons of tne field, who will inflict 
puni^ment on the trespasser or any one who will invade pro¬ 
prietary righte, and whose power the owner invokes to defend 
them. Students of Is 84^^^ should take note of the fact 
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One series, consisting of sixteen tablets, known by the natural 
name of etn/ demon, contained protective incantations against 
various classes of evil spirits. Another is called the series of 
* head sickness,' which covered nine tablets. Two others have 
lately been the subject of careful investigation,—the Surpu 
series by Zimmern, and the MalplH series By Tallqvist. Both 
expressions signify 'burning,' since in both the subject dealt 
with is the burning of images of sorcerers and the incantations 
recited when this symbolical act was performed. These Incan* 
tations were of superior force, intended to countervail and over* 
power the baleful Influence of the spells used by the hostile 
sorcerer. Symbolical loosening of knots counterworked the 
symbolic tying of the same. Sometimes we have the symbolical 
peeling of several skins of an onion. As night was the time 
chosen by sorcerers and witches for their work, the three 
divisions of the night, evening, midnight, and dawn, corre* 
spending to the temple watches, were the times chosen (or the 
countervailing incantetions and a 3 nmbolic acts. 

The Surpu and MakKi, series formed incantation rituals. 
Certain formulas were found to be effective, and were therefore 
preserved tor use; but since a certain formula only availed for 
a particular set of circumstances, it was necessary to preserve 
as many formulas as possible to meet every case with wnlch the 
professional exorcizer might be confronted. This exorcizer 
naturally plays a great part as a controller of the destructive 
spirits. One citation, modifled from M. Jastrow's recent 
work, may suffice. It is taken from the series. First the 

sufferer describes his troubles (Tallq. 11. col. ill. 148 f.>— 

* They have used all kinds of charms 
To entwine me as with ropes (?) 

To catch me 08 in a bird’s snare, 

To tie me os with cords. 

To overpower me as in a net. 

To throttle me as with a npose, 

To tear me as a fabric.' 

After which the exorcizer says— 

* Rut I, by the command of Marduk, lord of charms. 

By Marduk, the master of bewitchment, 

Both the male and the female sorcerer, 

As with ropes I will entwine, 

As in a bird’s snare 1 will catch. 

As in a net I will overpower, 

As in a noose I will throttle (apattil), 

As a fabric I will tear.' 

The byplay of action that accompanied each 
phrafio 01 the incantation must be supplied by the 
reader’s imagination. These acts were symbolically 
performed by the exorcizer on an imago of the 
witch made of bitumen and pitch, of clay or wax. 
Sometimes the sufferer haa been bewitched by 
concoctions of herbs. In this case other herlwi 
or potions are concocted by the exorcizing priest 
as a counter charm. 

In the lines repeated by the exorcizer above 
quoted we notice as significant the appeal to 
Marduk. The invocation of the neater deities 
was the leading characteristic of these counter¬ 
spells. Demons were related to the gods as in¬ 
feriors to superiors. Doubtless, in some cases, 
the dividing line was slight, but that the mastery 
belonged to the Great Gods is clear. Those in¬ 
voked were chiefly Samas, who, as the rising sun, 
was supposed to scare away the haunting spectres 
of the night; Sin, the guardian and illuminator 
of the darkness; Istar and her consort Tammuz. 
But the most important place in these incanta¬ 
tions was held by the mamcal triad Ea, Marduk, 
and Gibil (as well as ifusku). Here the two 
points to noticed are, (1) the appeal to the 
gods of light, Marduk, SamaS, and Sin, as opposed 
to darkness, and the works of sorcery earned on 
in darkness (cf. Ps 91®*^*). (2) Water and fire, 

as the two purifying elements, are summoned to 
the magician’s aid through the gods whom he 
invokes. Observe that it is in Are the images of 
the witches were burned, while the cleansing and 
healing properties of water were recofmized even 
in those primitive times. Ea was the Babylonian 
god of water as well as of wisdom, the ci^ of 
Eridu being the ancient seat of his cult, ne is 
the lord of all secrets, whose name was awful, 

that tha demons were always endowed with some animal or 
human shape. Frequently they are embodied in seipente, 
scorpions, or other monsters. Comp. WJ.J iv. pi. 5, and Perrot 
and Ohiplsx, Hiet, qf Art in CheUdeea and Assyria, I pp. 61,62, 
u. p. 81. 
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ineffable, and disguised in ciphers. His wonder¬ 
working name was inscribed on the sacred brazen 
vessels. But he stood on too lofty an eminence 
to be practically useful. In his place Marduk,* 
god of the sun as he rises from the ocean and 
brings with him the water of purification, is 
usutrily invoked by the exorcizing priest. On the 
other hand, Gibil and Nusku were invoked os re¬ 
presenting the sacred element of fire. The follow¬ 
ing incantation— 

‘ Niisku, great God, counsellor of the Great Gods, 

Guarding the sacrificial gifts of all the heavenly spirits. 

Founder of cities, renewer of sanctuaries, . . . 

I prostrate myself before thee; 

Burn the sorcerer and the sorceress ; 

May the life of my sorcerer and sorceress be destroyed'— 

was recited in a whisper before the wax image of 
the sorcerer or witch. A noticeable feature of 
these invocations of the fire-deity is the lofty 
language in which they are expressed.^ We con¬ 
clude with the following (Tallq. Maid'd^ i. 130 f.)— 

* The witch who has charmed me, 

Through the charm with which she has charmed me, 
charm her; 

'Those who have made images of me, reproducing my 
features, 

Who have taken away my breath, torn my hairs. 

Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from 
treading the dust, 

May the fire-god, the strong one, break their charm.* 

We have no space to refer to many other interest¬ 
ing features of this great subject of Babylonian 
magic, more especially to the ethical ideas that 
occasionally appear in the Surpu texts. These 
must be studied in the attractive pagea of Morris 
Jastrow’s work from which Quotation haa been 
made. The importance of Baoylonia in its rela¬ 
tion to Greek and Homan culture must not 
forgotten, and in the realm of astrology and magio 
this especially holds true. In the early days 
of the Roman empire the mathematici or ‘ astro¬ 
logers ’ were also called Chaldcei (cf. Gell, i. 9). Far 
more potent was the influence of Babylonia upon 
Israel. The influence of Egypt over the ancient 
Hebrews is by no means so definite.f Certainly 
no inference confirmatory of such influence can be 
drawn from the post-exilian passage. Ex 7^® (P). 
The Piel partic. of nt6>3, there used to characterize 
the magicians and their practices, is connected by 

Semitic philologists with the Arabic root 
* out off’ (used of an eclipse). The Ethpa. of the 
same root, employed in Syriao in the sense of 

‘pray* (of. ‘prayer*), is combined in 

Gesen. Heh, Xesc.“ with 1K 18*®, where reference is 
made to the self-mutilation of the devotees of 
Baal. But this is a highly precarious speculation, 
and we are on a safer path if we go to tne ancient 
Semitic Babylonian for light. Kak&pu in Assyrian 
means ‘to bewitch,* and Tcispu means sorcery. 

We cannot fall to note the corresponding rfilo In comparison 
with Ea played by Marduk in the cosmogonic legend. See 
OOBMOOONT. 

t The influence exercised by Egypt was far more definite and 
powerful from the 8rd cent. b.o, onwards, when Alexandria be¬ 
came a centre where Greek and Oriental culture met We see 
this in the later Jewish literature, from which Blau gives copi¬ 
ous oitatlons (Pas alt-JUdisehe Zauberweten, p. 88 f.). Thus 
in Kidduehin i9b we read that out of the ten measures (r3p) 
of sorcery which descended into the world, E(^t olaimea for 
itself as many as nine. In Menaohoth 85a we find an interest¬ 
ing reference to Jannes and Mambres (Johana and Mamra), the 
heads of the Egyptian magicians (of. 2 Ti §8). Blau thinks that 
the Egyptian potion nsfon D\nn, to which Peeadh. lit. 1 refers, 
was a magical healing draught Among the Greeks and Romans 
Eg^t was regarded as the classical land of magio and medicine. 
Yet this is more true of the later than of the earlier Greek 
history, and it is obvious that the Jewish Midrasb read the con¬ 
ceptions of its own time into OT passages. Thus in 1 K 4®8 the 
'wisdom of the sons of the ea8t,^wbi<m Solomon’s wisdom ex¬ 
ceeded, is interpreted to mean the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
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Here, as in the case of (Hn 2^* ^ 4"^ 6*®, cf. 
Assyr. aiipu), we have probably Babylonian loan 
words. We have already indicated (art. DEMON) 
that the Heb. (with its Aramaic equivalent) 
was of like origin. In earlier days than the Exile, 
especially in the 15th and previous centuries, 
Canaan was largely under Babylonian influence. 
From Is 2® we are disposed to conclude that Baby¬ 
lonian magic and other foreign superstitions pre¬ 
vailed in Israel in the days of Ahaz, if the reading 
(LXX dv dpxys) is to be accepted as sound. The 
validity of this reading most recent commentators, 
including Dillm, and Duhm, admit, though with 
the addition of or before to make 
better structure and rhythm: ‘ They are full of 
soothsaying from the East.* Similarly Cheyne in 
SHOT, It is true that Balaam came from rethor 
(Dt 23® [® Hob.], cf. Nu 22®), the Pitru of the Assyri¬ 
ans, on the western bank of the Euphrates, and 
that he was regarded as a soothsayer (Nu 22^). 
Yet it must be Emitted that the insertion of oop 
here is mere hypothesis. How deeply soothsaying 
and magic hod infected Judah a century later 
is shown by Jer 27*. The prevalence of the 
magical arts in early pre-exilian times is clearly 
evidenced in the most primitive code of Hebrew 
legislation, which strictly prohibited such practices, 
and regarded them as closely connected with 
heathen worship. It is, moreover, significant that 
in Ex 22^®, the passage referred to, it is a woman 
professor of these arts, or * sorceress,* who was 
not to be permitted to live. Similarly in Islam 
both the witch and the sorcerer were punished with 
death. The punishment of drowning was indicted 
on the witclies of Kufa by the Khalif Valid I.; see 
Wellhausen, Iteste Arab. Heidenth.'^ p. 160. 

In the list of prohibited practices in Dt 18^ 
the ‘ 1^59 or magician is coupled with those who 
worked spells (n^n -Qh) by tying knots, whereby the 
victim was bound by an evil charm. Illustrations 
of these customs have been already given in the 
account of Babylonian practice. Closely associ¬ 
ated in the Deuteronoraic passage with the magi¬ 
cian (»iy59) and the sorcerer who binds the knots, 
are the soothsayer (E^n;^) and the necromancer, and 
those who inquire by familiar spirits. On these 
subjects, nearly allied to magic and sometimes 
included in it, the reader is retorred to the separ¬ 
ate articles. Divination, Soothsaying, and 
^RCERY. In Ps 68®* ® and Jer 8^^ we find interest¬ 
ing parallels which show that serpent-charming was 
practised as a mode of conjuring the demons, which 
the ancient Hebrews like the Arabs considered to 
reside in serpents. Illustrations of this popular 
superstition may be found in Baudissin, Stua, zur 
Semit. Relig, i. p. 279 IF.; W. R. Smith, RSp. 120, 
n. 1, and p. 133. The root rnV used in the riel of 
the serpent-charmer (Ps 68®) is probably a mimetic 
word meaning to hiss or whisper,* and thus to con¬ 
jure serpents. See W. R. Smith, Journ, of Phil, 
xiv. p. 122 ff. Lagarde, indeed, would be disposed 
to connect rna andrn'?, and derive the latter from 
the former. The Assyrian parallel Pael form 
luhhuhi is obscure as to meaning. 

Is 47 is a song (arranged in strophes) concerning 
the fall of Babylon. Its value for the student 
of history is the clear evidence it affords that by 
the Jews of the 6th cent. Babylonia was regarded 
as the land where magic had been practisea from 
time immemorial (Tin^y^p v.**). The prophet utters 
his warning in the words (vv.*"^*)— 

‘ Yea there shall come over thee both these . . . 
childlessness and widowhood in their full measure 
though thy magic arts (ti: 5 ^p>?) be many, though thy 
* The presence of the sig^nifleant sibilant r in all these 
words viVM, rnV, rn3, suggests an ultimate mimetic 
origin connected with the sound of hissing or whispering. Of. 


spells (Ti^^q) be very potent . . . Abide by thy 
spells * and thy many incantations whereby thou 
weariest thyself.—Perhaps ye are able to obtain 
advantage, perhaps ye scare away [the foes].* 

The references to popular magic in the OT are 
not infrequent. The of Reuben of which 

Rachel made use (Gn 30'®®^* J) seem to be a re¬ 
miniscence of some magic superstitions connected 
with the worship of the deity mn, which the 
Moabite Stone (line 12) would lead us to regard as 
a deity of love belonging to the tribe of Gad. 
There can be little doubt that the earrings 
buried by Jacob as idolatrous were magical 
amulets inscribed with words or tokens to avert 
the evil eye or other disasters (Gn 35®). Simi¬ 
larly the ‘crescents* or ‘little moons,* fi-nvlcKoi 
(D'j'nqJ?), of which Isaiah speaks in 3^®'*® (Cheyne 
and Duhm make the passage post-Isaianic), may 
be compared with the hildldt or crescents adorn¬ 
ing a modern Arabian maiden. Similar crescents 
were worn on the camels* necks (Jg 8*^) of the 
Midianite kings, and were undoubtedly employed 
as amulets or charms (see Delitzsch on is 3^®). 
Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians, observes that horses often wear append¬ 
ages consisting of a few verses of the Koran enclosed 
in cases of metal. That the lady of fashion in 
Jerusalem, whose attire is described by Isaiah, wore 
crescents as a charm, is sho'wn by the subsequent 
mention of the amulets (D’;?n^). See chs. xi. xii. in 
Lane’s work on ](fejftbs (charms) and Magic, 

An obscure reference in the Bk. of Job (3®), in 
which the speaker, cursing the night of his birth, 
exclaims— 

* May those who curse tiie day, curse it, 

Who understand bow to stir up Leviathan,’ f—- 

has been considered to refer to the mythical dragon 
who was believed to seize upon the sun or moon when 
eclipsed. The magician’s power was supposed cap¬ 
able of compelling the dragon monster Leviathan to 
seize or give up his victim (cf. Is 27S Job 26*®).$ On 
Nu 21®^' see Serpent, and Dillm. ad loc . 

The prophets habitually associate magic with 
idolatry (Mic 6***^*, cf. 2 K 9**, 2 Ch 33®). Yet the 
history of Israel constantly reveals the continu¬ 
ance of popular superstition and practice even 
after legislation had long pronounced them un¬ 
lawful. In the later days of Judaism learned 
Rabbis did not forbid the study of magical arts, 
though the practice of these arts was not per¬ 
mitted. Of one it is even said that ho considered 
the knowledge of magic to be essential to any 
member of the Sanhedrin in order that he might 
be capable of pronouncing an opinion upon it 
(Blau, Zauherwesen , p. 20). The fact that the 
practice of magic was forbidden does not by any 
means iniply that the Jews did not believe in its 
power. The truth is precisely the reverse. They 
oelieved in magic as the inevitable result of their 
belief in demons, but regarded it, just as St. Paul 
himself did, as bound up with idolatry and the 

* The word (Pb) ‘ art * or * epell * probably refers to 

the biuding of the knots. The same root occurs in Assyrian. 
The Pael of nSK tibburu is used of binding under the spell of the 
sorceress {WAI Iv. 40, 6a; 60, 626; Delitzsch, Handwbrt, sub 
voce). In v.ii we have an interesting: word (* evil which 
thou knowest not) to avert by incantations,* Piel 'infin. with eufl. 

of the root which in Arabic (^^CW) is constantly employed in 

the sense of using magic spells (see Wellhausen, Jtestel^, p. 169). 

t Gunkel’s reading of o; for DV in the first line, and rendering 
'may those who keep the sea under a spell curse it,’ etc. 
(JSch&pfung u. Chaos, p. 60), are far-fetched though ingenious. 
Gunkel holds that "inK and nnp refer to spell and counter¬ 
spell, a view which does not appear to us at all warranted. 

X There possibly lurks a reference to a demon in (he 
of Pr 801® and some magic ritual connected with it, to which all 
clue has been lost. See Baudiwin’s art. * Feldgeister in PM& 
vLp.fi, and Wellh. ResU Arab, Hsidenth,^ p. 149. 
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realm of darkness, and therefore to be shunned. 
It comes within the circle of the 4ifif>yeia rov 
'Sarava,* 

As a matter of fact, however, the mass of the 
people could not be delivered from the influences 
of wieir time, and troubled themselves little about 
the religious scruples of their teachers, and, like 
the Greeks and Romans, Egyptians and Baby¬ 
lonians, were delivered up to the superstitious 
tendencies and practices of their age. Hence the 
Mishna, Sota ix. 13, deplores that jealousy and 
magic were ruining society. Indeed we even hear 
of distinguished Rabbis practising magic, e.g, 
Eliezer, son of Hyrcanus, who at the request of 
Akiba was able, through a charm, to fill an entire 
field with gourds, and by means of another formula 
to transfer them to a single place {Sanhedrin 68a in 
Blau, p. 28). Jesus Christ M^as regarded by His 
countrymen as a magician, and was called by them 
Bafam, Sank, 1066, Sota 476. According to the 
Gospel narrative (Mt 12^*)» He was even called a 
sorcerer who worked His wonders in league with 
Beelzebub. Tobit, ch. 6, clearly illustrates how 
thoroughly demonology and magic practices had 
taken hola of the Jewish people. This tradition 
even influenced dress (see Fringes, Phylacteries, 
and cf. Lk 8^); also dwellijig-houses {m^zUzdth^ 
Dt 6®* see Driver, ad loe.)» 

We have no space to describe with any fulness of 
detail the great world of Jewish magic and the spells 
which were employed. These consisted of special 
formulas in which certain names were recitea (see 
Amulets, Demon, Exorcism, and Brecher’s Da^ 
Transcendentale^ Maqie u, mag, Ueilarten im Tal¬ 
mud), Certain magical practices were forbidden 
as heathenish (Brecher, p. 192IF.); on the other 
hand, special formulae, involving the invocation of 
angels and the pronunciation of words, wherebv 
certain evils were counteracted or diseases healed, 
were not only permitted but even recommended. 
The personal names of the celestial hierarchy 
which are most potent are given on p. 21 IF. of 
Brechef’s treatise. We cite the translation of 
one formula among the large number given by 
this writer and Blau. It is a remedy against an 
ulcerous swelling. The original may be found 
in Brecher, m 198fF.: ‘Baz Bazia, Mas Masia, 
Kaa Kassia, Sharlai and Amarlai [cf. p. 38, and 
Shahh, 67a], the angels which came from the land 
of Sodom to heal painful sores. May the colour 
not become redder,.not extend further; may the 
seed be absorbed in the belly. And as a mule 
does not propagate itself, so may the evil not 
propagate itsdf in the body of N., son of N.* 

Against possession by devils : ‘ Cursed, broken 
in pieces and conjured be the demon named Bar 
Tit, Bar Tamft, Bar Tlnft,* etc. 

Most potent of all names in these spells was 
that of God, expressed in every conceivable form, 
sometimes as sometimes as tne tetragrammaton 
itself. This subiect, as well as the great variety 
of modes in which the sacred Hebrew name appears 
in Egyptian magic papyri, will be found fully set 
forth in Blau’s instructive work, pp. II 77 I 44 , 

The survey of this strange world of abject super¬ 
stition and triviality enables us to realize in some 
measure the nature of those methods whereby the 
Pharisees professed to exorcize demons in the days 
of our Lord (Mt 12®^), and of those arts which 
Elymasf the sorcerer employed (Ac 13®) and Simon 
Magus (Ac 8®). In Ephesus the Apostle Paul was 
con&onted with this realm of magical superstition 
in its most aggravated form, for Ephesus was the 

* belonged. to the getpuit (Qal 6^^ OL the 

^^^uage of Bev 0^ 18V (ret. to Babylon) 218 22^ with 2 Th 

f ihfobably the Arabic 'olim * knowing.* Moses in Koran, 
8ur. vii. 106, is oalled 'wisemagician.* 


greatest centre of Grmco - Oriental life in Asia 
Minor. From this city came the famous 
ypdfjLfiara, frequently employed in conjurations.* 
Probably these and a vast number of other magic 
formulas of incantation, resembling those found in 
recently discovered Egyptian papyri, were recorded 
in the magic treatises, worth 50,000 drachmas, which 
were publicly burned in Ephesus through the in¬ 
fluence of St. Paul’s preaching (Ac 19^®). Deissmann 
in hia Bibelstudien, p. 26 fF., has published a long 
inscription of singmar interest engraved on a 
leaden tablet (of which he gives a facsimile) dis¬ 
covered in 18^ in the necropolis of the ancient 
Hadrumetum, in which a spirit is conjured by 
Domitiana, daughter of Candida, to cause Urbanus 
to be united to her in marriage speedily. The 
most remarkable characteristic of this long docu¬ 
ment of 47 lines is that we have not a single 
heathen deity invoked, but only Jehovah under tne 
forms Jao, Aoth, and Abaoth, and many others.f 
The origin of the first form lau; as an abbreviation 
of can hardly be doubted in this case and in 
those of the Abraxas X gems and amulets. Aoth 
and Abaoth are obviously abbreviations taken from 
the name (see Blau, p. 102 fl‘.). 

Another remarkable feature in this and in other 
documents is the powerful influence exercised by 
Judaism and afterwards by Christianity on the 
Hellenistic and Roman heathen world. In an in¬ 
structive chapter on this subject in Schurer’s GJV^ 
iii. p. 297 ff., useful citations may be found (n. 86) 
from Origen, c. Cels, iv. 33, to prove that in the 
closing years of the 2nd and the beginning of the 
3rd cent. A.D., nearly every one {<rxeS6u Kal 
vdPTai) who used spells and incantations invoked 
the name of the Goa of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
in order to avert the power of demons. From 
Hippolytus, PhUosophumen, iv. 28, we learn that 
the magicians made use of Hebrew words as well 
as Greek, stress being evidently laid on the original 
form of the name or word, no translation having 
any efficacy. Further illustrations of this literature 
will be found in Schurer (see esp. the citation from 
Kenyon’s Greek papyri in the British Museum, and 
from the Carthage tablets on p. 298, footn. 88). 
Jewish literature of the Christian era abounded in 
magical works. In the Book of Jubilees, ch. 10, 
mention is made of a pseudepigraphio treatise by 
Noah on healing, and Goster^s recently published 
magical book, The Sword of Moses, is another 
striking illustration. The name of Solomon is 
constantly associated with magic prescriptions and 
formulae (comp. Kohut, Jiidische Angem, p. 81 flF., 
and Joseph. Ant, viil. ii. 5), and this tradition 
survived to the Middle Ages. We find an echo 
of it in Goethe’s drama, in the words addressed to 
Faust’s poodle— 

* On this monfirrel brood of Hell 
The oharm of Solomon worketh well.* 

Will magic ever die? Lehmann’s instructive 
treatise exhibits its present wide providence. 
Even with the marvellous advance of modern 
culture, its power does not disappear as rapidly 
as might be expected. In pre-Christian times 
the growth of civilization only produced more 

* See Schiirer, CWF* ill. 297, n. 88, where citations are given 
from Plutarch, Sympos. vii. 6.4; and Hesychlus, the translation 
of which is here appended. ' The magi bid those possessed with 
demons recite to themselves and name the EphesUm tormule.* 
Hesjoh. says respecting these: 'They were once {six] in 
number, but subsequently others were deceptively added. 
It is said that these are the names of the first: mrm, 

rirpkl, SmptutfAtPtCt, •Iritfi*.* Enlanatlons of these names 
fouow, based evidently on etymological guesswork. 

t The names of the patriarchs occur under the forms Afipmmf* 

ICJMV, WpmfJLCt, 

% This refers to a special series of amulets inscribed with the 
word Afipmrai ot AS^mt, either alone or in combination with 
others. On ibis suDieot toe student should consult Drezler*s 
elaborate artiole in FMS*, toL U s. * Abraaax.' 
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highly developed forms of magic. Keligion and 
religious philosophy were accompanied by hosts of 
yorjrcs. Modern spiritualism points to a factor in 
human life which nothing will eradicate unless man 
is to become ultimately an acquiescent machine. As 
long as he continues to live, he will attempt to defy 
the limitations that surround him. It is this very 
sense of limitations that stimulates these abnormal 
endeavours to transcend them in modes that lie 
beyond the ascertained lines of cause and eliect. 

* Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta raovebo.' 

Litbratur*.— 'The literature of this subject is very copious, 
and a full list will be found in the pap:ea of Schiirer, pp. 800- 
804. In addition to the catalogue there gfiven, Morris Jastrow's 
chapter on Babylonian Magic and lilau's treatise should be con¬ 
sult. To these we have mode frequent reference. See also 
Lehnmnn, Aberglaube u. Zauber&i ; Wiinsch, SethianiAohe Ver- 
Jluchur^ataJeln^ and Ramsay, JixpoK. July 1899, p. 22. For 
further information, see articles Sorcbrt and Exorcism. 

Owen C. Whitkhouse. 


MAGISTRATE. —This word is used several times 
in AV, where it represents difierent words in the 
original. At Jg 18^, where it is said of Laish, 
‘ there was no magistrate in the land that might 
put them to shame in anything * 

‘’yi; the meaning of the expression has been 

much discussed and is confessedly obscure; but it 
probably denotes, not any particular office, but the 
more general idea of * some one possessing power of 
restraint,* or as in RV ‘ possessing authority.** At 
Ezr 7*^, where Ezra is directed to appoint * magis¬ 
trates and judges,* the first word (pi??/) is the Aram, 
form of what is in Hebrew the usual expression for 
‘judges* {8hdpM{im>^ which reappears in the Cartha¬ 
ginian sufetes). At Lk 12^^ ‘magistrates* repre¬ 
sents the general word {ipxal) for ‘ ruling powers,* 
and is bettor rendered as in RV ‘rulers^; while 
at Lk 12“ the ‘ magistrate * {&px(pp) to whom it 
pertains to receive a complaint appears to denote 
a local authority of somewhat higher position than 
the ^udge * {KpiH\t) to whom he remits the cose. 
At Tit 3* the phrase ‘ to obey magistrates * repre¬ 
sents the compound verb xeiOapxfiy, which may 
probably be better rendered as in RV by the simple 
‘to be obedient.* But the principal use of tlie 
word * magistrates * is in Ac 16, where it denotes the 
chief authorities of the Roman colony of Philippi. 
When Paul and Silas were dragged into the 
market-place before the ‘ rulers * {Apyovras, i.e, the 
local city-judges), the charge against them re¬ 
solved itself into one of political disturbance, con¬ 
flicting with the allegiance due to Roman authority, 
and the accused were brought unto ‘the magistrates* 
whoso duty it was to deal with it (the o-rparTryof, 16^* 
w. 80 .38j^ These were the duumviri or jprcBfore 5 ,i* 
as they were called in towns which were colonies. 
They had officers in attendance on them to execute 
their orders, called ‘serjeants’ (EV) or ‘lictores*; 
but in this cose they exceeded their powers, and 
when they were made aware that the prisoners 
whom they had ordered to be scourged were entitled 
to the privileges of Roman citizens, they were glad 
in turn to become suppliants that the released 
captives might leave the city. 

^ , - Willi AM P. Dickson. 

MAGNIFIOAL. — The old adj. ‘magnifical* is 
retained by AV iu 1 Ch 22« from the Geneva 
version, and it is still kept in RV—‘ the house that 
18 to be builded for the Lord must be exceeding 
magnifical *—though the word has long since been 
displaced by ‘magnificent* The odv. occurs in 
Rhem. NT, Lk 16^» ‘ There was a certaine riche 
man, and he was clothed with purple and silko: 
and he fared every day magnifically.’ 

J. Hastings. 

* The^ appears to be hopelessly corrupt, and the Versiona 
give no help (see Moore, ad ioc.), 

of the term preetorea to the magistrates 
at Philippi, tee Ram^, St. Paul iho TravolUr, p. 217 L 


MAGOG (a’lai?, Ma 7 (^ 7 ).—Enumerated among the 
sons of Japheth between Gomer (the Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Medes) in Gn 10^ Ezekiel (38*) 
calls Gog ‘the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal,* of ‘the land of Magog.* In Rev 20®, Gog 
and Magog are alike made representatives of the 
northern nations. If Gog is Gyges of Lydia, 
Magog would be Lydia, and we should have to 
explain Magog as signifying ‘the country of 
Gog* (but see Dillm. on Gn 10*, where this explana¬ 
tion, which is that of Ed. Meyer [Gesch. § 464], is 
emphatically rejected). It is noteworthy that mdijs 
meant * lancf * in the Lydian language, and that the 
Asayr. inscriptions give the name of a district in 
Armenia as indiflerently Ma-Zaraua and Zamua. 
In any case, as Meshech and Tubal were nations 
of E. Asia Minor, Magog would seem to have been 
in the same part of the world, and its association 
with Gomer in Gn 10* would be explained by 
the Cimmerian settlements in Asia Minor. Cap¬ 
padocia is even called Gamir by Armenian 
writers. Josephus {Ant. i. vi. 1) identifies Magog 
with the Scythians; but the terra Scythian was 
used vaguely to denote almost any northern popu¬ 
lation about which little was known. 

The prophecy of Ezk 38*-39® was the source of 
the constantly recurring notion in Apocalyptic 
literature that Israel’s enemies would be finally 
destroyed at the advent of the Messiah (see Liter¬ 
ature below, and cf. Rev 20*). In the Assumption 
of Moses^ where there is no mention of the Messiah, 
this final destruction is the work of God Himself, 
as it is also in Enochs where the Messiah appears 
after the judgment. Gog and Magog not only 
I meet us in Rev, but recur constantly in the 
! ‘antichrist-Apocal^ses* (see Bousset, Antichrist, 
Index, s. ‘ Gog u. Magog *). 

Lttbxuttjrb.—D illmann on On 10*; Davidson and Dertholet 
on Ezk 88f.; Bousset on Rev 20»; Schrader, KAT"^ 80,427 WOT 
1. 62, li. 123J; Stade, GVI li. 61 f.; Sohiircr, UJP ii. ii. 166, iii. 
279: Eisenmenger, Entdecktea Jud&nthum, li. 782 ff.; Weber, 
Jud. Theologie (Index,«. * Gog'); Renan, VAntichriat *. 

A. H. Sayce. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB (3'5pp I'lip; LXX, Theod. 
fUroLKov (-xov A*); according to Jerome {ap. Field), 
Aq. 1st ed. circumspicientem {xepiopQvra), 2nd ed. 
peregrinum {xdpoiKOP, xpotrijKxjTov, pAroiKov or i^ivov) ; 
Symm. ablatum {A^-^py^fUvov), or congregatum et 
coactum {<rvvr}0poi<rp4yov); according to Q*"*. Aq., 
Symm., and Theod. added KVK\bdov with an asterisk ; 
Vnlg. pavorem undique; EV ‘Magor-missabib,* 
RVm ‘terror on every side.* LXX, Theod., 
Aq. 2nd ed. connect n'lip with nu to sojourn ).— 
Name given by Jeremiah (Jer 20*) to Pashhur ben- 
Immer, governor of the temple, who had had the 

S het beaten and put in the stocks. Jer 20* 
ains, ‘ For thus saith J'*, Behold, I will make 
thee a terror to thyself and all thy friends.* The 
phrase occurs also (not as a name) in Ps 3P*, 
Jer 6** 20»» 46* 49*», La 2**; where LXX has similar 
translations to the above, except Jer 49*® dirc6\€tav. 
See Field, Swete, and Giesebrecht {Handkom- 
mentar zum AT), in loco. W. H. Bennett. 

MAGPIA8H.-~See Magbish. 

MAGUS.— See Magi, Magic, and Simon Magus. 

MAHALALEEL.—See Mahalalel. 


MAHALALEL ‘praise of God,* cf. the 

name 7877 ( 7 ; Jehallelel, ‘he shall praise God*; 
MaXcXeiJX).—1. Son of Kenan and great-grandson 
of Seth, Gn fi**- « (P):::: I Ch P. The name 

corresponds to Mehujael (Vijijmp) in J*8 list, Gn 4'®. 
See Mehujael. In the genealogy of Jesus, Lk 

^Qny IVopor Names, 201n.) would point 
(fo alRO NwUo, Afarpinolitfn, p. 7). ^ 


MAHALATH 


MAHANADf 
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3", BV has Hahalaleel, AV (foUowing the Greek, 
MoXeXeijX) Maleleel. 2. The son of l*erez, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem after the Captivity, Neh 11* 
(B 

MAHALATH 1. (MacX^^) A daughter of 

Ishmael, and wife of Esau, Gn 28** (P). In On 26^ 
(also P) a ‘Hittite’ wife of Esau is mentioned 
whose name was Basemathy and in 36® (prob. R) 
this Basemath is called daughter of Ishmael (Sam. 
has here and throughout ch, 36 nVno, which, 
however, may be a harmonistic correction). The 
whole subject of Esau’s marriages is wrapt in 
obscurity (see Comms, of Dillm. and Holzinger, 
and art. Esau in vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 734*, 
note). 2. (MoX(X)d^) Wife of Rehoboam, 2 Ch IP®. 
She was the daughter of Jerimoth, one of David’s 
sons, and hence a cousin of Rehoboam. 

MAHALATH LEANNOTH.~See Psalms. 

MAHANAIM (ntjqo ‘ two camps * or * hosts ’ (?); 
the LXX renders by Xlape(x^o\al Gn 32®, 1 K 2®, 
if irapc/A^oXiJ 2 8 2**; in Jos, B has Hadv (Madi^), 
Maaifd, Ka/juiii/, A Maudifi ; in 2 S, B A Mavde/J., 
Mavdeijif MaavdcL/x (17®* A Mavdeiv) ; 1 K 4^* B Maai»- 
aieiov, A MaatfdifA; 1 Ch 6®® B MaavdcOf A Maa^dt/i). 
—An important city on the E; of Jordan, of which 
the exact site is unknown. The above explanation 
of the name is due to J, whose narrative (Gn 
32®'^®*, esp. vv.®"i® ‘two companies,* and v.^®* ‘and 
he lodged there that night’) indicates that it 
originally contained an explanation of the manner 
in which tiie place obtained its name: probably 
this was omitted as inconsistent with v.^ In E, 
on the other hand, nothing is known of the dual 
meaning of the word, the forms Mahanaim, Ma- 
Jmneh (D:jq/?, n^q.'?) being used indifferently (32® 

‘ This is God’s host * {maJmneh)^ v.®^ ‘ and he himself 
lodged that night in Mahaneh (not as RV ‘ in the 
company*)).* According to Gn 32^** (vv.^*® E, 
vv.s-18* J) Jacob was here confronted by a vision of 
angels after he had parted from Laban on the | 
mountain range of Gilead. No further mention is j 
made of Mahanaim until after the conquest of j 
Palestine by Joshua, when it is described as lying 
on the border between Gad and Manasseh (Jos 
13®®*®®). According to Jos 21®® it was one of the 
cities of Gad assigned to the priestly family of 
Merari. 

It was, however, more especially during the early 
period of the monarchy that Mahanaim came into 
prominence. Owing possibly to the timely assist¬ 
ance which Saul had rendered to the inhabitants 
of Jabesh-gilead at the commencement of his reign 
(1 S 11“*), the country E. of Jordan long remained 
faithful to the house of its deliverer. Hence it 
was that, after the death of Saul, Abner established 
Ishbaal (Ishbosheth) as kin^ of Israel at Ma¬ 
hanaim, in opposition to David, who reined over 
Judah in Hebron (2 S 2®^). From Mahanaim Abner 
started on the expedition to Gibeon, which, result- 

* It seems probable that Mahanaim is yet another Instance i 
of a place-name with an apparently dual termination which has 
arisen from a later expansion of the origrinal termination in -dm 
and -im (or -dn and -in). The most striking Instance of this 
change is (Jerusalem), which represents the ^eri per- 

petuum tor an original (Aram. Similarly In 

Aramaic we find = (Samaria), 

while the Mesha inscription affords several examples of the 
termination in f-V" (‘a^)i which in Hebrew is represented by 
D! (-aim). Other cases in Hebrew are Dothaln (po^’l On 871^ 
and Dothan (p's 2 K 6i«); ^Carton (|ij"jp Jos 218*) and ^iriath- 
aim (DtonP I 67® (®h), and Enam (oyy^ Jos 16W)*Enalm 
On 883iX For further discussion see especially Strack, 
OeneeU. p. 189: Wellhausen, JDTA xxL iiS.Comp. p. 45 n.; 
Philippi, ZDMQ xxxii. 65 f.; Barth, Nomin^bildung, p. 819; 
Qe8.-Kautzscb, Heb. Grem, p. 250. Against this view, Ktinig, 
Lehrpeb&ude, 11. p. 487. 


I ing in the defeat of the Israelite forces at the hand 
of Joab and his Benjamite followers, proved to be 
the turning-point in the struggle between the rival 
kings. In tneir flight it is stated that Abner and 
his men passed through the Arabah along the right 
side of the Jordan, and thence made their way 
across Jordan and up the gorge (RV * Bithron ’) to 
Mahanaim. Despite this reverse the war between 
the house of Saul and David still continued until 
the murder of Ishbaal, which followed soon after 
the defection and death of Abner, left David in 
sole command. Presumably^ the tribes on the E. 
of Jordan joined in the universal recomition of 
David as king and acknowledged his rule. That 
they proved faithful to the new monarch is 
shown by the fact that David, when driven from 
Jerusalem by the rebellion of Absalom, at once 
directed his night to the capital of his former rival 
and was there royally received by the chief men of 
the country, among whom was a son of his former 
ally, Nahash the Ammonite (2 S 17®*'®^). The 
encounter between the forces of David and those 
of Absalom took place in the Forest of Ephraim 
(which see), apparently the wooded district of 
Gilead which lay opposite to Ephraim on the E. of 
Jordan.* Information of the defeat of Absalom’s 
army was conveyed to the king, who had remained 
in Mahanaim, by Ahimaaz the son of Zadok, who, 
running by the way of the plain (n990=the circle 
of Jordan, Smith, JSGHL p. 605), outstripped the 
previous messenger who had been sent oy Joab 
(2 S 18®®). Apart from a possible reference in 
Ca 6“ (RVm ‘ of two companies,* LXX rQ)v vapepL- 
^oX&v), Mahanaim occurs only once more, as the 
dweUing'place of one of Solomon’s twelve com¬ 
missariat officers (1 K 4^*). 

From the above sketch of the history of Maha¬ 
naim it will be seen that the biblical narrative 
affords but little assistance in identifying its exact 
site. From Gn 32 it seems clear that :t lay some¬ 
where near the Jordan to the N. of the Jabbok 
and of the great gorge (or Bithron, 2 S 2®®). Accord¬ 
ing to Jos 13 it was situated on the border of Gad 
and Manasseh, a position which a^ees with the 
histoiy of the monarchy. Conder {Seth and Moab^ 
p. 179 ff.) places it near el-Bukeia, to the E. of 
es-Salt; hut this is too far south. More probable 
is the view of Merrill {East of the Jordan^ p. 433 ff.), 
who identifies Mahanaim with Khurbet Suleikhat, 
at the entrance of the Wady Suleikhat^ 3 miles 
N. of the Wady *Ailun, He points out that the 
present ruins stand some 300 feet above the plain, 
and command an extensive view across the valley 
to the W., and down the valley almost to the 
juncture of Wady Zerka {3e.\i\io\i) with the Jordan. 
This situation agrees’admirably with the details 
supplied in 2 S 18, according to which the watch¬ 
man of Mahanaim discerned the Cushite and 
Ahimaaz from a considerable distance (v.®*^*) It 
also throws light on the statement of v.®*(‘Then 
Ahimaaz ran by the way of the plain *), the point 
being that Ahimaaz chose the longer but more 
levei route along the plain, and so outstripped the 
Cushite, who made his way across the intervening 
hilly country. Earlier travellers (Seetzen, Beisen, 
i. 385; Robmson, Phys. Geogr,\i^, 78f.) place Ma¬ 
hanaim at the modern Mahne^ which according to 
the old Jewish traveller Parchi {Benj, of Tu&la^ 
U. 408) lay about half a day’s journey due E. of 
Bethshean. The latter statement is certainly 
erroneous, but in any case Maf^ne is too far from 
the Jordan, and its position in the midst of the 
mountains of Gilead does not suit the narrative 
of 2 S. Bulil, however (GAP p. 257), seems to 

* It is noteworthy that Luo. gives M««ivAv, i,e, Mahanaim 
instead of Ephraim, but this may be only a correction; tee 
Smith, UQHL p. 8858. Buhl, QAp p. 181; Budde, Ri, u. Auii; 
p. 84 ff. 
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place Mahne (or Mihne) considerably farther S., 
slightly to the N. of the Wady 'Ajlun ; the latter 
he would then identify with tlio gorge (or Bithron) 
of 2 S 2»(i6. p. 121 ). J. E. Stknning. 

MAHANEH-DAN ([rn^Cli?, Adv).—The 

name occurs twice: in Jg 18'* of a place * behind,’ 
i.e, W. of Kiriath-jearim, in Jg 13“ of a place 
between Zorah and Eshtaol, where Samson began 
his work. Whether one identifies Kiriath-iearim 
(which see) with Khirbet'Erma or with AbQ Gh5sh, 
it is scarcely possible to take both these references 
to be to the same place. Nor has the name been 
found. It is true that Williams {Holy City, i. 12 , 
note) had a site pointed out to him, north of Wady 
Ismail, as bearing the name Beit Mahanem. Both 
name and situation are tempting, but the statement 
lacks confirmation. Gu 6 rm {Judie, i. p. 62 if.) 
laces the Mahaneh-dan of 18'* near ‘ Abou-Goch,* 
ut he ignores the other. Moore on Jg 13“ accepts 
the position assigned to Mahaneh-dan in 18'*, and 
thinks there is no support for the supposition that 
there were two camps of Gan. It seems probable, 
however, that the name, since it was never attached 
to a town, was floating rather loosely in this quarter 
of Palestine. The author of 13“ then understood it 
to refer to the original war-camp which the Ganites 
occupied at the time of the conquest, before their 
permanent settlement; the author of the clause in 
18'* took it to be the name of the first camp which 
the 600 Ganites occupied outside their own terri¬ 
tory when they marched northward to attack 
Laish. (Cf. ZDPV x. p. 137 with Guthe’s note). 

A. C Welch 

MAHARAI (nQ 9 ; B No«p^, Ncep^, Merjpd; A Maepael, 
Moopd, Moopai).—A native of Netophah in Judah, 
the modern Beit iV^c^^|/*(Buhl, GAPp. 194), in the 
Wady es-Sunt, or Vale of Elah, the third of the 
five valleys which, cutting right through the 
Shephelah, connected the Philistine plain \^th the 
hill-country of Juda 3 a. Maharai was one of David’s 
thirty heroes (2 S 23“, 1 Ch 11*®), and according 
to 1 Ch 27'* was of the family of Zerah, and captain 
of the temple guard for the tenth monthly course. 

J. F. Stenninq. 

MAHATH (nD 9 ).~l. The eponym of a Kohathite 
family, 1 Ch 6 *» [Heb.*®] (B Mtd, A Mad^), 2 Ch 
29'* (B Mad^, A Ma^(^), perhaps to be identified 
with Ahimoth (n'iD’i 7 t< *my brother is death’) of 
1 Ch 6 “ [Heb.'®], B ’A^el/ 4 c 6 ^. See Gray, Heb. 
Prop. Names, 281, note 1 . 2, A Levite in the 

time o^ Hezekiah, 2 Ch 31'* (B Ma^^, A Na^^). 

MAHAYITE. THE (D’lq^n).—The designation in 
1 Ch 11 ^ of Eliel, one of David’s heroes. The 
MT is unintelligible and certainly corrupt. Ber- 
theau proposes to emend to 'P'jqijn ‘the Maha- 
naimite ’; Kittel, following the Vulg. Mahumites, 
reads LXX B has Miel, A Maioelv. 

HAHAZIOTH (nKqqi? and n'lKqq;? ‘visions’; B 
A Maal;i6d ),—The Hemanite chief of the 
23rd course of singers, 1 Ch 26^ *®. On the extra¬ 
ordinary conglomeration of names in v.^ and the 
supposition that they are really a fragment of a 
hymn, see W. K. Smith, OTJC^ 143, note 1 , and 
art. Genealogy, vol. ii. p. 124^ 

MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (13 sfq -no 

•spoil speedeth, prey hasteth’; LXX, v.' toO deltas 
vpovopL^r voiTyrai crK^Xtav, v.* raxdwf (TKtiKtwov 6^4w 
wpovdfisvffop ; Is 8 '**).—A symbolical name given to 
one of Isaiah’s sons to signify the spee*^ destruc¬ 
tion of the power of the allied kings Kezin and 
Pekah by the king of Assraa. The prophecy was 
fulfilled in the invasion of the North in tne follow¬ 
ing year (734) by Tiglath-pileser, who entirely 
orushed Rezin, and tome many cities of Israel and 


devastated the country (2 K 15** 16®), though the 
actual capture of Samaria did not take place till 
13 years later (721). F. H. Woods. 

MAHLAH (n^n9; as a proper name it is thus 
vocalized in order to distinguish it from the 
common noun n'pqi? ‘ sickness ’; but some of the 
forms show that this distinction was not 
observed in the living language, and doubtless the 
meaning is identical; LXX MaXd, MaaXd, MaeXd, 
MooXd).—1. In Nu 26** 27' 36", Jos 17*, the name of 
one of the five daughters of the Manassite Zelophe- 
had. Probably she was the eldest, for the MT 
always puts her at the head; and although B of 
the LXX reverses the order in Nu 36", A and F 
retain the ordinary arrangement. P, to whom all 
the passages in question bmong, states that Zelophe- 
had left no sons, and consequently the daughters 
came before Moses and claimed tneir father’s in¬ 
heritance, lest his name should become extinct. 
By the divine direction their claim was allowed, the 
only condition being that they were obliged to 
marry within the limits of their tribe. Accord¬ 
ingly Mahlah and her sisters married their cousins. 
The narrative illustrates the well-known Israelite 
law that property was inherited in the male line, 
and could descend to females only if they married 
within tribal limits. This has been variously 
accounted for, by some on the ground that women 
were incapable of performing one of the duties 
which property involved, that of offering sacrifice 
to dead ancestors (Schwally, Zeben nach dem Tode, 
Stade, Geschichte, i. 388-391), by others in accord¬ 
ance with the Arab maxim that ‘none can be 
heirs who do not take part in battle, drive 
booty, and protect pr^erty’ (W. R. Smith, Kin^ 
ship and Mxirriage). In the Midrash Rabba on 
Numbers the conduct of Mahlah and her sisters 
serves as a text for the doctrine that * the women 
of that generation builded up what the men broke 
do%vn,* the two other instances being that the 
women took no part in making the golden calf, 

I and that they did not share the pusillanimity of 
the men after the alarming report of the spies had 
been received. 

2 . In 1 Ch 7'* the RV has Mahlah, the AV 
Mahalah. The former is correct, the Heb. being 
n^nci as above. The Vulg., which has Maala for 
Zelophehad’s daughter, here employs Mohola or 
Moola, Most lik^ the Mahlah of this passage is 
a female name. The Chronicler is dealing with 
the genealogy of Manasseh’s descendants, tracing 
them, unlike Nu, along the female line, and 
stating that Hammolecneth, granddaughter of 
Manasseh, bare * Ishhod and Abiezer and Mahlah.’ 
Ishhod and Abiezer are names of men: for this 
and other reasons it is impossible to identify the 
Mahlah of Nu with the same name in CJhronicles. 

J. Taylor. 

MAHLI (’7i;i9 ‘a sick or weak one,’ from nVnj 
LXX MooXel, MooXi, MoXl, MoXel, MooXXel; Vulg. 
Moholi, Mooli).—A* In Ex 6'® (AV Mahali), Nu 3“, 
1 Ch 24*®’ *®, it is the name of a son of Merari, 
Levi’s youngest son. 2. In 1 Ch 23“ 24*® a son of 
Mushi, MaRli’s brother, bears the same name. 
Ezr 8'® informs ns that whilst Ezra was waiting 
beside the river Ahava, he secured for the service 
of the house of God, amongst others, ‘a man of 
discretion, of the sons of Mahli, the son of Levi 
. . , and Sherebiah,’ etc. 1 Es 8^^ drops the 'and,’ 
thus identifying this son of Mahli wim Sherebiah. 
It is more likely, either that the name has dropped 
out, or that it was something like Ish^Beohel 
(rendered in our versions * a man of discretion or 
understanding’). See Ishsechel. 

Hahlltei (^too).— In Nu 3** (Vulg. Moholitm) 
26*® (Vulg. Moholi) Mahli’s descendants are called 
* the family of the Mahlites.* According to 1 Ch 
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23” these Mahlites were descended from the 
daughters of Eleazar, the elder eon of the Mahli 
mentioned in Ex 6^*. Eleazar left no male ott- 
spring. Their cousins, the sons of Kish, therefore 
took them in marriage, and prevented the extinc¬ 
tion of their father’s name. It is a little curious 
that in the enumeration of the families derived 
from Levi, Nu 26®®, the LXX omits ‘the family of 
the Mahlites.’ J. Taylor. 

HAHLON.— See Chilion. 

MAHOL A MaoiJX, B MiX, Luc. MoaXd, 

Jos. Anf, VIII. ii, 6).—Named in 1 K 4®^ 
[Heb. 6^^] as the father of certain sages with whom 
Solomon is compared. The expression ‘sons of 
Mahol ’ has been referred to the four sages, Ethan, 
Heman, Chalcol, and Darda, as well as to the last 
three or the last two only. The Midrash to the 
Bk. of Proverbs gives it an independent application 
(Wunsche, Bidl, Itabh. p. 2). It is improbable that 
all the typical wise men whose names occur to the 
writer should be regarded as the sons of one man. 
The Lucianic Sept, (and B?) reads, ‘D. son of 
Mahol.* But this may not be original. In 1 Ch 2® 
Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, and Darda are sons of 
Zerah. U nlesa * son ’ be taken in the general sense 
of descendant (see Darda), this conflicts with the 
statement in Kings, whether that be limited to 
Darda or not. It may be supposed that the Clironi- 
cler inferred the ancestry of Zerah (mj) from the 
expression Ethan the Ezrahite ('iimn), i.e. directly 
or indirectly from this passage. This is, perhaps, 
evidence that the phrase ‘ sons of Mahol ’ was not 
in his text of the verse. The appellative siraiii- 
cance of Mahol suggests an explanation or its 
appearance. The word is late rather than early, 
and means ‘ dance.’ St. Jerome’s rendering chorus 
(Lag. Onom, Sac,^ p. 73) should be interpreted in 
this way, and not in its musical acceptation. The 
intimate connexion of the temple ritual with the 
names Ethan and Heman permits a conjecture 
that the expression ‘ sons of dance ’ was originally 
a note applying to Ethan and Heman. Dancing 
was part of the worship of J", and ^’inip is twice 
used in the Bk. of Psalms in a ritual sense 
(149® 150^). Such a note when inserted in 
the text might readily be given its present 
position. W, B, Stevenson. 

MAHSEIAH (njoij©). — A priest, grandfather of 
Baruch and Seraiah, Jer 32^® 51®* (AV Maaseiah). 
He is called in Bar Maaseas (Maacra^as). 

MAIANNAS (Matai^j'os, AV Maianeas), 1 Es 9^ 
=Maaseiah, Neh 8^ 

MAID) MAIDEN.~Several words, easily distin¬ 
guished in Heb. and Gr., are rendered ‘maid’ or 
‘maiden’ in AV. 1* na'drdh, a girl, is tr^ 
‘maid’ in 2 K S*-®, Est 2’^-»-»* 4< (aU ‘maiden* in 
RV), Am 2^; and ‘ maiden * in Ex 2®, Ru 2®* ” 3*, 

1S Est 2^- 8*»w 4'®, Job 41®, Pr 9® 27*^ 3H®, all 

retained in RV. 2 « nppa ^almdh, a young woman 
(see under Immanuel, vol. ii. p. 454), is rendered 
‘maid’ in Ex 2 ®, Pr 30^*. 8 . Uthuldh, a 
virgin, is tr‘* ‘maid’ in Ex 22 ^® (RV ‘virgin’), 
Job 3P, Jer 2 « 51”, La 6 “ (RV ‘ maiden’), Ezk 9 ® 
(RV ‘maiden’). Zee 9”; and ‘maiden’in Jg 19”, 
2Ch 36^ Ps 78«® 148”, Ezk 44” (RV ‘virgin’). 
Also B 7 'nxy? is tr® in AV ‘ I found her not 
a maid ’ in Dt 22 ”* ” 4. noM ’dmdA, a maidservant, 
is often rendered ‘handmaid’ or ‘maidservant,’ but 
also simply ‘maid’ in Gn 30®, Ex 2 ® (RV ‘hand- 
maid*) 21 ”*”, Lv 25®, Ezr 2 *® (RV * maidservant’), 
Job 19®, Nah 9^ (RV ‘handmaid’). 5 « 
skiph^ht a maidservant, female attendant, is tr^ 
‘maid’ in Gn l6®-®-» ®-® 29*®-” 307 aio.n^ la 24 *; 


and ‘ maiden ’ in Gn 30”, Ps 123*, Ec 2 ’: RV has 
‘ handmaid ’ for ‘ maid ’ in all the passages except 
Is 24*, but retains ‘maiden’ except in Gn 30” 
(‘handmaid’). 

Notice also the obsol. expression ‘maid child’ 
for in Lv 12 ®, retained in RV. It comes from 
Tindale, who has the similar rendering in Ex 1 ” 
‘When ye mydwive the women of the Ebmes and 
se in the byrth tyme that it is a boye, kyll it. But 
if it be a mayde, let it lyve.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find the following words 
translated maid: 1. Kopd<riovt a girl. To 6 ”* ”, 
Sus”” Mt 9”*” (both ‘damsel’ in RV). 2 . 
vaLdlaKrjy a young woman, a maidservant. To 3^ 
8 ”*”(RV all ‘ maidservant’), Jth 10 ” (RV ‘hand¬ 
maid ’), Sir 41”, Sns®®, Mk 14®®-®*, Lk 22 ®« ; iraMffKrj 
is also rendered ‘maiden’ in Lk 12 " (RV ‘maid¬ 
servant ’). 3. rats, a young person, usually male, 
also used for a servant or attendant, is tr^^ ‘ maid ’ 
in Lk 8 ®^ (RV ‘ maiden ’), and ‘ maiden ’ in 8 ®^ 4. 
ira^Bivotf a virgin, is tr^ ‘maid* in Jth 9* (RV 
‘virgin’). 8 . Hfipa, a maidservant, is tr^ ‘maid* 
in Jth 10 *-® 13* 16”, Ad. Est 15L 6 . 801 ^X 97 , a 

female slave, is rendered ‘maid’ in Jth 12” (RV 
‘servant’). 

We thus see that AV, according to its principle, 
varies the words indefinitely and almost indiner- 
ently. KV lays down the principle that as far as 
possible the same word in Heb. or Gr. should be 
rendered by the same word in Eng., but the only 
case in which a serious effort is made to carry it 
out is in the rendering of shiphMh. Except in 
three passages, that word is rendered ‘ handmaid.’ 
One of the exceptions is Is 24*, where the assonance 
between ‘ mistress ’ and ‘ maid ’ is allowed to stand; 
the other two are particularly unfortunate, since 
there is little reason for departing from the rule 
of uniformity in Pa 123* and less in Ec 2 ?, and 
especially since the word ‘maiden,* which is re¬ 
tained, IS no longer used for a servant. Even 
Shakespeare, who uses ‘ maiden ’ freely in the sense 
of ‘ virgin,’ never has it in the sense of ‘ servant.’ 

J. Hastings. 

MAlIi.->See Armour. 

MAINSAIL.—See Ships and Boats. 

MAKAZ (I'p^f Luc.; A and 

B are probably erroneous forms due to confusion 
with the more familiar name MichTnash, which 
the Sept, transliterates by MavAidf or Max/ids).— 
One of five places (MT four) which compose, or iden¬ 
tify, the second of the 12 Solomonic prefectures 
(1 K 4*). The probable identifications of (Shaal- 
bim) Bethshemesh and Elon (= Aijalon) show that it 
was situated on the western slopes of Judah, but 
the exact site remains uncertain. Two of the 
towns in thef same group are elsewhere assigned to 
the territory of Dan. The spellings (Euseb, 
in Lag. Onom.*) and Macces or Maces (Vulg., 
Jerome) may be compared with Jerome’s deriva¬ 
tion [define) from a boundary (Lag. Onom, Sac,^ 
P- 73). W. B. Stevenson. 

MAKE.—The verb to • make * is used in AV both 
transitively and intransitively, and is so retained 
in RV, though the intrans. use is now obsolete. 
In both forms it has some constructions and mean¬ 
ings that need attention. 

1, With the meaning of to cause it is followed 
by the intin., sometimes with and sometimes with¬ 
out < 0 ; * 2 Ch 7” ‘ This house, which I have sancti¬ 
fied for my name, will I cast out of my sight, and 
will make it to be a proverb and a byword among 
all nations’ (RV ‘I will make it a proverb’); ^ 
‘ them did Solomon make to pay tribute ’; Jer 34 ” 
‘I wiU make you to be removed into all the king- 
* Sm mors folly Orsik, Sng. ef Shak, p. 63 ff. 
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doms of the earth *; and Dn 7* ‘ it was lifted up 
from the earth, and made stand upon the feet as a 
rnan^^ (KV * made to stand ’). Cf. Shaks. Comedy 
of Errors^ ii. i. 26, ‘ This servitude makes you to 
keep unwed*; Hamlet, in. in. 186, ‘Make you to 
ravel all this matter out ’; and (without to) Tempest, 

I. ii. 172— 

‘Hero 

Have I, thy schoolmaster, made thee more profit 
Than other princesses can that have more time 
For vainer hours and tutors not so careful.’ 

2. ‘ Make * was once common in the simple sense 
of ‘do.* There is a single example in AV, Jg 18* 

‘ What makest thou in tliis place?* (nj^i ; 

RV ‘What doest thou in this place?’ Wyc. [1382] 
‘What here dost thow?* [1388] ‘Whatdoist thou 
here?* Cov. ‘What makest thou here?’). Cf. 
Spenser, FQ vii. vi. 25— 

* Whence art thou, and what dooat thou here now make ? 
What idle errand hast tliou earths mansion to forsake?* 

3. In Jn 8*^* ‘ Whom makest thou thyself ? * (wotm), 
and 19^ ‘ he oiigdit to die, because he made himself ! 
the Son of Cod’ {iiroL-nffev), the meaning is ‘claim 
to be,’ almost ‘pretend to be.* This meaning of 

* pretend ’ or ‘ feign ’ is seen in Jos 8^* ‘ Joshua and 
all Israel made as if they were beaten *; 9^ ‘ They 
did work wilily, and went and made as if they had 
been ambassadors’; and Lk 24'-^ ‘ He made as though 
he would have gone further.* But even without 
‘as if ’ the verb is once used in this sense, 2 S 13® 

‘ Lay thee down on thy bed, and make thyself 
sick’ (790^; LXX fiaXaKlaOrjri; Vulg. lanquorem 
Simula ;W\G, ‘feyn sijknea’; Cov. ‘make the 
sicke*; Rv ‘feign thyself sick*; cf. v.« ‘So 
Amnon lay do\yn, and made himself sick,’ RV 
‘ and feigned himself sick ’). With Lk 24^ cf. 
Ps 28^ Cov. ‘ thinke no scorne of me, lest (yf thou 
make the as though thou herdest not) I become 
like them, that go downe in to ye pytte*; and 
with 2 S 13® cf. Shaks. Two Gent, I. ii. 102— 

‘ She makes It strange; but she would be best pleased 
To be so ant;er’d with another letter.’ 

4. Tiiere are some phrases : (1) Malce ado, Mk 6*® 

‘ Why make ye this ado, and weep ? * Cf. Nu 16^ 
Tind. ‘Yo make ynough to doo ye childem of 
Levi.* See Ado. (2) destroy, Dn 11^ 

‘ he shall go forth with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many* 

LXX d<papl<Tai Kal dvoKreiyai ttoXXoOs ; Vul'g. ut con- 
terat et internciat plurimos \ Wyc. [1382] ‘for to 
breke to gydre, and slea ful manye,’ [1388] ‘to al 
to-breke, and to sle ful many men ’; Gen. * to 
destroy o ud roote out many *; Don. ‘ to destroy and 
kil very inanie’); 1 Mac 16®® ‘he laid hands on 
them tliat were come to destroy him, and slew 
them ; for he knew that they sought to make him 
away ’ {aMv diroXiffai ; RV ‘ to destroy him ’). Cf. 
I)t 32®® Tind. ‘ I have deteriuened to scater them 
therowout the worlde, and to make awaye the 
remembraunce of them from amonge men’; Mt 
27®® Rhem. ‘ But the cheefe Priostes and auncients 
persuaded the people, that they should aske 
Barabbas, and make lesus away ’; Spenser, On 
Ireland, ‘Clarence . . . soon after, by sinister 
means, was clean made away ’; and Shaks. As 
You Like It, V. i. 68, ‘ I kill thee, make thee away, 
translate thy life into death.’ (3) Make /or=help, 
Ezk 17^^ ‘Neither shall Pharaoh witli his mighty 
army and great company make for him in the 
war^ Wk ; LXX Tot))(re4 irpbi aMy 

•KbXtfxop ; Vulg. faciet contra eum prcelium ; Wyc. 
‘make bata^de agens hym*; Cov. ‘maynteyne 
him in the warre,’ after whom the correct transla¬ 
tion is found, except Don. ‘make battel agaynst 
him ’); Ro 14^® ‘ Let us therefore follow after the 
things which make for peace ’ (rA ; Vulg. 

qu(B pads sunt ; Wyc. ‘ tho thingis that ben of 
pees *: we owe the idiomatic tr. ‘ which make for 


peace’ to Tindale). Tind. in a note to Lv 13 says, 
‘This chapter maketh not for confession in the 
eare, but is an example of excoinmunicacion off 
open sinners.’ The phrase is not obsolete, it 
occurs in M. Arnold’s famous dehnitiou {Lit, and 
Dogma, i.) ‘ The not ourselves which is in us and 
all around us became to them adorable eminently 
and altogether as a power which makes for right¬ 
eousness,’ but no doubt this is a recollection of 
Ro 14^®. In older Eng. the phrase was often make 
to,^ as Udal’s Erasmus^ NT, ii. fol. 283, ‘those 
thinges that are availeable to the life of heaven, 
and make to the glory of Christ ’; and Davenant 
(Puller’s Life, 314), ‘ I shewed no letter or instruc¬ 
tions, neither have any but these generall instruc¬ 
tions, which King James gave us at our going to 
Dort, which make little or nothing to this business.* 
(4) Make w/>=put together, comidete, Ezr 5® ‘Who 
hath commanded you to build this house, and to 
make up this wall?’ (RV ‘to linisli this wall’); 
Ezk 13® ‘Ye have not gone into the gaps, neither 
made up the hedge ’; Mai 3^^ ‘ And tliey shall be 
mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels’ (nVjp n^y » 

I LXX Kai taovraL /jlol ,,, els ijidpay ijv iyCi) Trotw eft 
I ir€pLTol7}ffip; Vulg. Et erunt mihi in die qua 
\ eqo facio, in peculium, whence Wyc. ‘And tliei 
shuin ^ to me . . . in tho day in wliiche Y shal 
make, into a special tresoure,’ and Cov. ‘ And in 
the daye that I wil make . . . they shalbe myne 
owne i^Bsession,’ and that is no doubt the correct 
rendering; so RV ‘And they shall be mine . . . 
in the day that I do make, even a peculiar treasure,* 
or more clearly in marg. ‘ in the (lay that I do this,* 
which is the tr. of the Geneva Version *); 2 Co 9® 
‘and make up beforehand your bounty’ {vpoKa- 
rapTlsuxri), Cf. Shaks. Eich, III, I. i. 21— 

* Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that bo lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me as I halt by them’; 

Timon, V. i. 101— 

' Remain assured 

That he'8 a made-up [-perfect] villain*; 

and in a slightly different sense, Knox, Hist. 177, 
‘oppress the inhabitants thereof, and make up 
strangers with their lands and goods.’ 

6 . Among the archaic uses of ‘ make ’ we find it 
followed by a subst., tlie two together expressing 
no more than a verb formed from the subst. would 
express, as ‘make request’s:request, ‘make pro¬ 
vision’= provide. In almost every instance the 
Hob. or Gr. is a verb and no more. Thus ( 1 ) 
make account, Ps 144® ‘Lord, what is man, that 
thou takest knowledge of him I or tlie son of man, 
that thou makest account of him ! ’ (insj^oni; LXX 

Xoyfi'p aMv), So Shaks. Ekh, III, m. ii. 71 _ 

' The princes both make high account of you*; 

Milton, FR ii. 193— 

* Among the song of men, 

How many have with a smile made small account 
Of Beauty and her lures, easily scorn’d 

All her asaauItB, on worthier things intent I * 

(2) Make confession, as Dn 9^ ‘ And I prayed unto 
tho Lord my God, and made my confession ’ (n^inn, 
RV ‘made confession’). {Z) Make count. Ex’i2* 
‘Every man according to his eating shall make 
our count foi the lamb* (iBbi?). (4) Make an end, 
g 3** ‘ And when he had made an end to offer (RV 
‘ an end of offering ’) the present, he sent away the 
people that bare the present’ (n^?); Is 831 ‘When 
thou fihalt make an end to deal treacherously* 
(’ip'J^q^); 38« ‘ From day even to night wUt thou 
make an end of me * ('W^^ri); Jer 4®^ ‘ Yet will I 

♦ *016 marg. note In Gen. Version is, * When 1 ihol restore my 
Church according to mv promes, they shalbe as mine owne 
propre goods.* See, further, art. Jswbl in voL ii. p. 065 b. 
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not make a full end * (6) Make 

inquisition^ Dt 19^® ‘And tlie judges shail make 
flin^nt inquisition ’ (ao’rj (^) Make mention^ 

as Ps 87^ ‘ I will make mention of Kahab and 
Babylon to them that know me * (7) Make 

matter^ Gal 2® * whatsoever they were it maketh 
no matter to me ’ {ovSiv fioi dia<p4peL), Cf. Holland’s 
Livy, p. 247, ‘ What makes matter, say they, if a 
bird sing auko or crow cross ? ’ Tindale, ISxpositionSi 
p. 81, ‘ Thou wilt say. What matter maketh it if I 
speak words which I understand not, or if I pray 
not at all, seeing God knoweth my matter already H * 
(8) Make merehandise^ Dt 2P* 24“^ * If a man be 
found stealing any of his brethren of the children 
of Israel, and maketh merchandise of him, or selleth 
him, then that thief shall die* Cia’i^jann; RV ‘deal 
with him as a slave,* RVm ‘as a chattel*); 2 P 2® 
‘And through covetousness shall they with feigned 
words make merchandise of you* {ifxTropeijffOPTai). 
Cf. Shaks. MercK of Venice, iii. i. 134, * Were he 
out of Venice, I can make what merchandise I 
will.’ (9) Make provision, 1 K 4P ‘Each man his 
month in a year made provision * ; Ro 13^^ 

‘Make not provision for the flesh* {Trp6voLa.v 
iroL€i(T0€). (10) Make riddance, Lv 23'-“ ‘ thou shalt 
not make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest’ ; RV ‘thou shalt not 

wholly reap ’); Zeph 1'® ‘ he shall make even a 
speedy riddance of all them that dwell in the land* 
(ni>a; RV ‘ he shall make an end, yea a terrible 
end*). {\\) Make a sport, 1 Ea 1®^ *they made a 
sport of his prophets’ {^<rav iKval^ovTes; RV ‘ they 
scofled at ’). Cf. Milton, PL vi. 632— 

* Eternal Might 

To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of hia thunder made a acorn'; 

and Samson Agonistes, 1331— 

* Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal, to distress me more, 

Or make a game of my calamities?’ 

J. Hastings. 

MAKEBATE. —There was an old Eng, word bate 
(from Old Fr. batre, to beat) which signified strife, 
discord. Thus Shadwell, Am. Bigot, i. 1, ‘I’ll 
breed no bate nor division between young people.’ 
Sometimes it is a shortened form of ‘ debate ’ (from 
Old Fr. debatre), but more often it is a distinct 
word. ‘Makebate’ is a compound of this word, 
and means a maker of strife. It occurs in the 
plural in AVm of 2 Ti 3®, Tit 2®, as an alternative 
tr. of didpo\oL, text ‘ false accusers *; RV ‘ slan¬ 
derers,’ wliich is as old as Wyc, (1388) at Tit 2®. 
The tr. ‘ false accusers * is from Tindale. Hall 
( fVorks, ii. 74) says of the Pharisees, ‘ When these 
censurers thought the Disciples had offended, they 
speake not to them but to their Master, Why doe 
thy Disciples that which is not lawfull? Now, 
when they thought Christ offended, they speak 
not to him, but to the Disciples. Thus, like true 
make-bates, they goo about to make a breach in the 
family of Christ, by setting off the one from the 
other.’ J. Hastings. 

MAKED (MaK^3, —A ‘strong and great* 

city in Gilead (1 Mac 6^** *•). The site is unknown. 

HAKHELOTH (nSnp©, MaxTfXdff, Luc. MaK7jdc^0, 
Maeelotk^ .Nu 83“ *®).—One of the twelve stations 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, follow¬ 
ing Ha^eroth, which are mentioned only in Nu 33. 
Nothing is Imown about it. The word occurs 
Ps 68*7 [Eng. *®], where it is translated ‘ congrega¬ 
tions.* The occurrence of ^ekeldthah (a name of 
similar meaning) in v.“ should be noted. 

A. T. Chapman. 

MAKKEDAH (njiSO; MaKrfSd [in Jos 10“*“ 16®^ 
B has MaKriddy]; Syr, Mokor*, Vulg. Maceda), — 
A royal city of the Canaanites, situated in the 


Shephelah or lowland of J udah, mentioned (Jos 15®^) 
with Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Naamah in the 
list of cities allotted to Judah. The last three are 
perhaps to be identified with the modern villages 
of Katrah, Dajiin, Ndaneh, and Makkedah with el- 
Mughdr —all lying in the vicinity of Ludd (Lydda, 
Diospolis) and Y^nah (Jabneel). It is mentioned 
ten times (Jos 10 ^®'^. i 2 i« 1541 ) in connexion with 
Joshua’s great victory in the day when the 
Lord fought for Israel. Makk^dah is first men¬ 
tioned (Jos 10^®) with Azekah as one of the two 
points to which the allied forces were followed by 
the victorious host of Israel, and they were not 
necessarily near each other: in the list of cities 
allotted to Judah they are both stated to be in the 
Shephglah, but Azekah is in one group of fourteen 
cities, while Makkedah is in another group of six¬ 
teen cities. Azekah is mentioned with Adullam, 
Socoh, and Jarmuth, which have all been found 
together about 14 miles S.E. of Makk^dah. 

When the battle had reached these points, it is 
related (Jos 10^®) that Joshua returned and all 
Israel with him unto the camp to Gilgal, and then 
the narrative of the battle is resumed and other 
victories of Josliua recorded, and then again it is 
stated (v.®®) that Joshua returned to Gilgal in the 
same words. The LXX omits (vv.^®* ®®) ail mention 
of the return of Joshua to Gilgal, and some com¬ 
mentators propose that at least v.^® should be 
omitted, or even that it should be treated as part 
of the quotation from the Bk. of Jashar and not 
as part of the narrative, so that the action of 
Joshua after leaving Gilgal until the taking of 
Makkedah is continuous, and occurred on the 
great day when the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven. It appears clear, however, that the 
passage is composite, the narrative of JE being 
interrupted by comments and generalizations of 
D'-* (see Driver, LOT® 108). 

Joshua was in his camp at Gilgal (Jos 10®) in the 
plains on the east border of Jericho when he 
received a pressing message from the men of 
Gibeon, urging him to come up and save them 
from the kings of the Amorites. Now Gibeon was 
in the hill-country (present el-Jeb), 3400 ft. above 
Gilgal and 10 miles distant as the crow flies, but 
by the rugged devious mountain passes a stiff 
uphill marcli of 16 to 18 miles. Joshua went up 
from Gilgal all night, he and all the people of war 
with him, and all the mighty men of valour, and 
coming upon the Amorites suddenly and unex- 
pecteifly, probably at early dawn while they still 
slept, he slew them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them by the way of the pass 
of the Upper and Lower Beth-horon as far as 
Azekah and Makkedah, over a rough country, a 
distance of at least 25 miles from Gibeon as the 
crow flics. 

It may have been somewhere in the upper portion 
of the pass of Beth-horon that Joshua said in the 
si^ht of all Israel, ‘Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Aiialon.* 
The expression ‘ upon ( 9 ) Gibeon * ratner indicates 
an early hour when the sun would be rising over 
the ridge and hills where Gibeon was situated, but 
Stanley {S, and P. 210 ) considers that the emphatic 
expression that the sun stayed in the mi^t of 
heaven seems intended to inmeate noonday. On 
the other hand, the geographical conditions, Gibeon 
being to S.E. and Aijalon to S.W. of the Upper 
Beth-horon, would indicate some hour midway 
between sunrise and noon, according to the time 
of year; while the view also is held by many that 
the account of the miraculous standing still of the 
sun, being derived from the poetical Bk. of Jashar, 
is not to be considered as part of the historical 
narrative of the Bk. of Joshua {Speakers Com, 
Add. notes on Jos and Dillmann, in loc,). 
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It is evident from our present knowledge of the sur¬ 
rounding country, that if the attack of Joshua took 
place at early dawn, and the flight of the Amorites 
immediately followed, consequent on their being 
taken by surprise,the force of Joshua may have been 
atBeth-horon two hours after sunrise ana at Mal^l):e- 
dah from eight to ten hours after sunrise, so that 
the circumstances related as having taken place 
on the great day may have occurred within the 
limits of an ordinary day at any time of the year. 

On arrival at Makkedah, Joshua \yas tola that 
the five kings of the Amorites were hid in cave 
(•’’W3, so correctly 11V) at Makkedah. This cave 
is mentioned eight times in the Bk. of Joshua 
always with the article as * the cave *; it waa 
evidently a well-known cave close to the city 
Afakkedah, and probably near to a grove of trees 
(cf. Jos 102S). 

Joshua did not stop the battle tide, but, ordering 
great stones to be rolled to the mouth of the cave 
and setting a guard there, caused the pursuit to 
be continued until the children of Israel had made 
an end of slaying the enemy with great slaughter 
and returned to the canip at Makkeaah. Then the 
cave was opened, and the kings of the Amorites, 
after the ceremonial degradation, were smitten by 
Joshua, and were hanged on five trees until sun¬ 
down. At sunset (cf. Dt 21*"-) the five kings were 
taken down olF the trees and cast into the cave 
wherein they had been hid, and great stones were 
laid at the cave’s mouth. 

In the TEF survey of Western Palestine the 
present village of et-Mughdr (‘the caves’) was 
adopted by the surveyors, who found that at this 
site alone, of aU the possible sites for Makkedah 
in the Philistine plain, do caves still exist. The 
following points are in favour of this site. It is 
on the northern border-line of Judah immediately 
south-west of Ekron, opposite to Katrah (Gederoth) 
and near to LajiXn (Beth-dagon) and Ndaneh 
(Nft*amah). It is an ancient site, as evidenced by 
the rock-ouarrying and the rock-cut tombs with 
loculi. Tnere are caves of various sizes, in front 
of which the houses are built, and small caves exist 
In the clifis north of the village. It is on the 
northern side of the valley of Sorek (Wady Surdr), 
in the lowlands about 4 miles from the sandy dunes 
bordering on the seashore. It is situated on a 
sort of promontory stretching into the valley of 
Sorek, divided into three plateaus; on the lower of 
these to the south is the modern village of el- 
Mughdr built in front of the caves whicn are cut 
out of t).e sandstone. The city of Makk^dah was 
probably to the north of these caves. The sur¬ 
rounding country is very fertile. 

Litbratdrh.—R obinson, BRP^ li. 261; Stanley, Sinai and 
PalMtin», 210; SWP li. 412; DlUmann, Joi. ad loc. (loaves the 
site doubtful). C. WarreN. 

MAKTESH ‘ the mortar ’ [Pr 27”]; ij Kara- 

KiKOiufitini ; Aq. efs rbv dXfiov; Theod. /3d^ct; 

Vulg. PUa). —The name of a locality mentioned in 
Zeph I^^ ‘ Howl, ye inhabitants of the Maktesh ; 
for all the people of Canaan (or, the merchant 
people; cf. Ezk 17^ Pr 31”) are undone, all they 
that were laden with silver are cut off.* The con¬ 
text shows that it was in Jerusalem; it is also 
evident that it was a locality in which traders 
dwelt—perhaps, in particular, that, as Ewald con¬ 
jectured, it was the ‘Phoenician quarter* of the 
city. From the meaning of the word,—it is used 
in Jg 16^ of the ‘ hollow place * out of which the 
spring of Ha-|f 5r6 issued forth,—it may be inferred 
tnat it denoted some basin - like hollow or de¬ 
pression. The Torg. understands by it the Kidron 
valley, which, it is true, forms a deep depression on 
the E. and S.E. of the city: but it is more probable 
that some locality within the city itself is intended; 


and it is a plausible suggestion that it was the 
name of the upper part of the Tyropoeon valley 
(between the E. and hills of Jerusalem).^ The 
Maktesh may have been mentioned in particular 
by Zeph. on account of the omen of the name (Jer. 
‘ quoa scilicet, quomodo frumenta feriente desuper 
vecte, contunduntur’). S. R. Driver. 

MALACHI MaXaxfaf in the title only).— 

The last in the Canon of the OT prophets. 

i. Name of the Book. —If the title contained 
in the opening verse be accepted (is original, 
Malachi may be taken as the personal name of 
the prophet. In that case it is generally under¬ 
stood as a contraction of Mmachiyah^ and as 
meaning * the messenger of J".* This translation, 
however, presents difficulty,* and the word as a 
personal name does not occur elsewhere. Or the 
word may be regarded as the official title of the 
prophet, and be rendered ‘my, i.e. J"’s messenger.* 
The LXX BO understood it in but, by using 
MaXaxlas as the head title, preserved both inter¬ 
pretations. The Targum of Jonathan ben-Uzziel 
added at ‘ whose name is called Ezra the scribe’; 
and Jerome t gave this last addition as a current 
belief among the Jews of his time. If, however, 
Ezra was the author of the book, it is difficult to 
understand why his history contains no hint of its 
existence. Ana the fact that tradition also attaches 
the book to the names of Nehemiah and Zerubbabel 
stren^hens the supposition, that, in a period which 
had forgotten the author’s name, the close corre- 

r ndence between the aims which the prophet 
ired and which the legislator accomplisliea led 
to their identification. 

Many modern commentators (e.y. Wellhausen, 
NowacK, Kuenen) regard D as a late addition. 
Emphasizing the similarity of this title to those 
which precede Zee 9^ 12^ and noting the prominence 
of the word ‘ my messenger * in they have 
concluded that the compiler of the separate volume 
of the twelve minor prophets found this book "with¬ 
out an author’s name, and, borrowing a name from 
the body of the work, prefixed the entire title as it 
stands at present. Tne opinion is plausible, and 
enjoys this advantage, that, as it is not based on 
facts but on several large suppositions, it is incap¬ 
able of disproof. Nothing is Known of the personal 
history of the author, for the tradition of pseudo- 
Epiphanius {de vitisPrtmE), which calls him a man 
of Bonha in the tribe of Zebulun, is so late as to be 
valueless. 

ii. Date. —The general period in which the book 
was written is easy to determine. The Exile is so 
far in the past that it is not even mentioned. The 
temple, to the rebuilding of which Haggai needed 
to exhort the people, is already restored: the 
sacrificial ritual is being carried on within it 
(11® 31’ 1®). The offenders whom Malachi rebukes 
are the laity who do not support the established 
ritual (3’^’)» and the priests who bring it into 
contempt through their carelessness (1®*). On 
the other hand, Judah is still under the civil 

f ovemment of a Persian satrap (TO9 ‘thy governor,’ 
cf. Hag 11, Neh fii^ 12”), ana the title ‘great 
king,* which Malachi applies (P*) to J", may be 
borrowed from the official style of that court. A 
comparison of the abuses which the book attacks, 
and the reforms which it advocates with those 

* For the contraction it is possible and customary to appeal to 
the fact that the name of the mother of Hezekiah is given at 
AM in 2 K 189, and as n;:;K Abijah in 2 Oh 29i. But, since 
Abi^ah must be translated *J" is father,* this by analogy would 
require that Malachi should be rendered, not * we messenger of 
J*Y but * J" i« messenger.’ 

t Its reading is •» hyyiUu «ur«v, the word of J'* *by the 
hand of Hit messenger.* 

t *Ouem Esdram scribam, legisque dootorem, Hebnsi wsO- 
mikat^iPrc^atio in dwdedm prophetcu). 
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which are mentioned in the histories of Ezra and 
Nohemiah, clearly proves a very similar condition 
of affairs in the community. Legislators and 
prophet have alike to protest against such abuses 
as neglect of the sacred dues, irregular sacrifices, 
and mtermarriage with foreim women. * So 
similar is the whole situation tnat Malachi must 
have been nearly contemporaneous with those 
reformers. 

Opinion, however, is still divided as to whether 
Malachi prepared the way by word for the later 
legislative acts of Ezra and Nehemiah, or whether 
he supplemented and enforced the work which 
these negan. In the former case, the book must 
have been written before B.C. 468, the date of 
Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem ; in the latter, either 
shortly before or after B,0. 432, when Nehemiah’s 
second, visit to that city took place. The question 
cannot be decided with certainty. But the manner 
in which intermarriage with foreigners is con¬ 
demned as a sin, not against the strict letter of 
the law, but against J"’s relation as Father to 
His people agrees best with a time before 

Ezra had legislated on the subject (cf. OTJC^ p. 
427, n. 2). Malachi also connects those foreign 
marriages with the prevalence of divorce, as 
though the one caused the other. Such a con¬ 
nexion seems more likely at a time when foreign 
intermarriage, being novel, was causing many to 
put away their native wives, than at the period 
when Ezra found it a settled practice among his 
people. The terms also in which the governor is 
alluded to (1® ye treat J" as ye would not treat the 
Persian satrap) lose half their force if the position 
was occupied not by a foreigner but by Nehemiah. 

A more uncertain means of dating the book is 
found in its information about the details of ritual. 
Thus the priests are regarded as the sons of Levi 
(2**- ® 3®), not of Aaron. This would seem to imply 
that the l)ook was written from the standpoint of 
D, and before the Priestly Code had degraded the 
Levi tea into a subordinate position towards the 
sons of Aaron. On the other hand, the command 
to offer tithes in the temple (3^®), presumably for 
the support of the officiating Levites, agrees more 
closely with the rule of P (Nu 18®'®*) than with 
that of D (Dt 14®®®*), which commands the giver to 
sliare them at home with the Levites and the poor. 
This may mark the transition from the earlier to 
the later practice—a transition which was made 
easier by the fact thatj when the community was 
the city, all the Levites were attached to the 
temple. The priest is still the exponent of the 
law (2^); after the promulgation of P he was only 
its servant.! Were we less ignorant of the history 
of Edom at this period, the opening section (1®"®), 
with its reference to the condition of that people, 
would furnish the best means of determining the 
exact date. 

iii. Conditions presupposed by the Book.— 
The condition of the people was enough to cause 
grave anxiety. Th^ had suffered from drought 
and locusts (3'®**). The revolts of Egypt against 
Persia, which were quickened by news of Persia’s 
waning strength in Asia Minor, must have entailed 
heavy military requisitions on Palestine for the 
support of the armies which were sent against 
the rebels. Men were losing heart. They had 
sacrificed something when, at the bidding of their 
religious leaders, they returned from Babylon. 
They had expected that the holy land would 
repay those sacrifices, and instead it was demand¬ 
ing larser. The glowing visions of Deutero-Isaiah, 
some 01 which were dangerously material in them- 

• Of. Mai 8719 with Neh 10 *M& 134-14, and Mai 2io-i« with Kzr 
01108 .1<M4, Neh low ismi. 

t For an adequate atatement of the relations between Malachi, 
D and P. cf. W. B. Smith. OTJCi 426 ff. 


selves, and were further materialized in the popular 
mind, did not correspond with the stem realities 
of Jerusalem. Haggai had believed (2'®®*) the 
cause of their misery to be their negligence in 
the restoration of the temple, and had promised 
J"’8 return on the completion of the work. But 
the temple was rebuilt, and everything remained 
as before, which, to men who had hoped for so 
much, must have appeared worse than before. 
Men were beginning to ask for proofs of that 
divine love of which they heard so often, but of 
which they thought that they saw so little (1®’®). 
They were debating, thougn not yet openly, 
whether it were not bettor, after all, to become 
like the heathen among whom they lived (3'®"'®). 
And, where such ideas were even oeing debated 
among the better minds of the nation,* the less 
religious must have already begun to show their 
discouragement, and to cast on those distinctive 
forms which separated Judah from the other 
nations. The priests, as a rule, were slovenly in 
their performance of the ritual. That it was a 
weary form (1'®) they expressed by their careless¬ 
ness of its requirements more eloquently than by 
words. The laity, miserable, heartless, and copy¬ 
ing their religious leaders, were inclined to stmt 
their sacrifices (1'^), and to withhold their dues 
(3^®*). And the increasing practice of intermarriage 
with foreign women (2'®-'“), itself both sign and 
cause of a slackening devotion to the God of Israel, 
was sapping their family life and helping to mer^e 
the people into the surrounding paganism. It is 
this condition which Malachi faces; and he is 
prophet enough to see the root from which all the 
rest springs. Their religious life is weak, their 
spiritual vision dim. And this weakened religious 
life is affecting their moral and social condition, as 
well as their religious practice. It is causing them 
at once to make light of marriage, and to neglect 
ritual. The people must return to J" (3’). They 
need a quickened sense of the worth of the divine 
favour. For that would bring with it a difterent 
judgment of life. To be written in God’s book of 
remembrance, to belong to God, would make many 
ills in life tolerable (3'^*). To return to J" would 
make impossible their frequent divorce, which at 
present is rendering God deaf to their prayers (2'®). 
If the prophet seems to write as though the whole 
content of rejpentance consisted in the duo pay¬ 
ment of Levitical tithes (3'^), and so makes tne 
return to J" shallow, one must join with that his 
idea of the priesthood in itself and in its work. 
The glory of the priests of olden time was in his 
eyes their moral dignity. His representation of 
that past may be veiy far from what the historical 
books and tne earlier prophets show it to have 
been. But this only makes Malachi’s ideal (2®) 
the more striking. And he expects that, when J" 
has purified the recreant class, the first result will 
be that they will offer offerings in righteousness 
(3®). The priests represent to him a moral and 
spiritual force in the community. That men 
starve them by withholding their tithes, is a 
proof that they are not interested in the ideals 
which the priests represent. That the clergy in 
any community are underpaid, does often mean 
that men are not interested in religion. And a 
prophet may point to the outward fact as a sign 
of the inward cause. What redeems Malachi from 
even the suspicion of formalism in this respect is 
his high appreciation of the services offerea to J* 
i beyond the limits of Palestine (1“). On any inter* 
pretationt that verse implies that temple and 

* One must understand the doubts of as being those 
which * they that feared the Loan* were uttering among them¬ 
selves. 

t Two interpretations are possible. According to one, the 
verse means that even those saorifloes which the heathen offer 
to their own deities under the names of Vishnu, Osiris, Jove, 
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j>riestIiood, sacrifice and titlies, are not an essential 
to a spiritual worship. But the prophet has to 
deal with the facts before him. lie is a man to 
whom the essence of all religion consists in its 
^iritual and ethical elements. But he not only 
unds a sacramental system in existence among his 
people; he also recognizes its power as a factor in 
the religious life of any peo^e. Such a system 
both represents and educates their spiritual life. 
And Malachi is one among the many who have 
tried to correlate those two truths, instead of 
denying one in the interests of tlie other. 

iv. Characteristics of the Book ; its Atti¬ 
tude TO Ritual, etc. —Undoubtedly, what charac¬ 
terizes this book as contrasted with the earlier 
propliotio literature is the high value which it 
sets upon a correct observance of ritual. 

But it has never been sufficiently recognized 
that Malachi’s attitude to the priestly ritual 
differs from that of the earlier prophets, just because 
the work of these had not failed to produce some 
result. It may still be considered a question open 
for further discussion, how far the rites with which 
Hosea found himself face to face in Israel were 
the outcome of a faith which, though once purer, 
had degenerated throu^ contact with a heatlien 
surrounding, and how far they were the natural 
expression of the faith of a people which was still 
at a low stage of religious development. In either 
case that system, because it embodied and so 
perpetuated a debasing idea of J", was abliorrent 
to the prophet, who liimself held a purer faith. 
And he colled on his people before all else Ho 
take with them words.’ He urged them to realize 
that higher conception of J" which he himself had 
won. The first effect of such a thought of their 
God would be to make impossible some of the 
grosser elements in their ritual. Men who thought 
of God as Hosea did, would give up kissing calves 
as a means of worship. But, as a second effect, 
whether the prophet recognized it or not, a people 
who had gained this clearer thought of J" would 
embody it in a ceremonial which would be com¬ 
petent to express it. Israel went into exile and 
so lost the position in which this might have been 
done. But Judah did in some measure accept the 
prophetic teaching about J" and their relation to 
Him. And in the law and the ritual they sought 
to embody and perpetuate those ideas. Ezekiel, 
himself a prophet, formulated a legislation. It 
may be impossible to determine which forms in 
the ritual are common to heathenism and to 
Judaism. What is certain is that all the forms 
were remoulded and coloured by the spirit of 
Judah’s religion. Now to a law and a ceremonial, 
which were framed to express, however inade¬ 
quately, such ideas, a later prophet like Malachi 
was compelled, by his very vision of the truths 
which forms express, to assume an attitude diff erent 
from the attitude which the earlier prophets 
assumed to the ritual of their time. Any neglect 
on the part of the people to fulfil the demands of 
this law, unless that neglect was due to the people 
finding the law inadequate to express their re¬ 
ligious faith, must appear to the prophet a failure 
to appropriate through obedience to the ritual 
that understanding of J"’s will which the ritual 
conveyed to the worshippers. As Malachi is 
diligent to show, the disobedience of his time was 
the outcome of a lowered morality, not of a clearer 
spiritual vision. And he maintained the worth of 
tne temple-service in the interests of the spiritual 
relinon of which that service was the expression. 

The prophet, however, is no creator. Satisfied 

etc., are really offered to the one and only God. Acoordinff to 
another, it refers to the already widely scattered Jews of the dis¬ 
persion, who, in the many lands of their exile, are offeriiur to J" 
sacrifices, which are pure thoug-h beyond the holy lan<L 


with the ideas in which lie had been educated, and 
their stereotyped expression in the ritual, he 
models his very style on that of earlier prophets. 
He is the preserver of the past rather than a 
creator for tne future. By his whole mental atti¬ 
tude he represented wliat was necessary for the 
period in which his activity falls. He belongs to 
an age which had to retain rather than to create, 
to impress on men, through institutions and ritual, 
ideas which had been conceived in the sore travail 
of preceding controversies. Ideals in this world of 
men need to be expressed in institutions as well 
as in words, if they are to influence not only a 
select few but a whole generation, and, above all, if 
tliey are to be transmitted to the following genera¬ 
tions. And, since men are influenced by uncon¬ 
scious habits as well as by conscious convictions, 
great religious truths must create forms which 
touch the whole life of a community. Probably, 
at that period of the national history, when Judah 
had been reduced to a community of humble men. 
and when so many of its purely secular hopes had 
disappeared, the utmost it could accomplish wag 
to maintain the ground already won, to cling tc 
the ideas already learned, and to continue institu¬ 
tions which were fitted to be the home of souls in 
the after generations, the birthplace for larger 
ideals in more fruitful years. To undervalue the 
law is easy ; to appraise it is a much harder task. 
Yet the law kept a kingless people together 
throiigli several centuries. The truths it embodied 
made Judaea almost unioue in resisting the dis¬ 
integrating influence of the Hellenic spirit. The 
ideals which it represented produced men who 
were capable of accepting tne higher ideals of 
Jesus Christ, and of becoming the founders of His 
Church. At the period when his countrymen ran 
grave risk of losing their hold on this ritual and 
all it contained for them and their descendants, 
Malachi lent his whole influence to maintain its 
power. To him, however, it continued to bo valu¬ 
able because of the expression it gave to spiritual 
realities and the support it afforded the moral life. 
And if the Judaism of the silent centuries grew 
often formal in its reverence for the law as law 
and for the ritual as ritual, this was due as much 
to their forgetfulness as to their memory of the 
message they had received from the prophet. Tlie 
exhortation which falls near the end of the book, 
‘ to remember the law of Moses,* became dangerous 
so soon as the minds of men grew unspiritual; but 
what truth is not dangerous ? 

This attitude to the law explains in part the 
high value which Malachi sets on the priesthood. 
It is no longer the prophets but the priests who 
are the messengers oi J'"(2^). It is they who must 
first be purified by J'^s visitation, in order that 
they may then direct the people (3***). Their 
office and work are set in an ideal and beautiful 
light. But the prophetic period is so far behind 
this teacher, and its fresh creative life so dead, 
that, when he thinks of the possibility of a new 
revelation of J", the medium of that revelation ia 
no longer a man whose lips God should touch with 
pure fire. It is that one of the prophets of the 
past who did not die, and whom should restore 
to His people’s necessity (4®**)* But this expecta¬ 
tion has a deeper root than the higher estimate of 
ritual and so of priesthood can explain. It is 
allied to the hope which the prophet Perished for 
the future, in whioh he diverged most widely from 
the early prophets. When Judah became a de¬ 
pendent satrapy, and its royal house fell into 
insignificance, tne Messianic figure of the Bavidio 
king naturally and inevitably disappeared. But 
the * suffering servant * has also passed out of sight; 
the priestly figure has equally gone. JudaR has 
lost confidence in her destiny and her mission. 
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It is not out of the people itself that any deliverer 
or new spring of life is expected, even by its 
prophets. MaJachi believes tliat a deliverer shall 
come, that Judah still has a mission, that J" has 
not forsaken His people. But he expects that the 
messenger of the covenant, who can hardly be 
distinguished from J" Himself, shall appear in the 
temple to renew all things. The Messiah is not 
thought of as having his roots in the soil, he has 
lost all essential relation to the people whom he 
comes to deliver, he is less a gift than an emana¬ 
tion from J". 

This altered hope witnesses to an altered con¬ 
ception of God and of His relation to men. 
That hard deism, into which Hebrew theology 
was always liable to degenerate, is showing it¬ 
self afresh, and now in the minds of the prophets. 
Persian thought, with its dualism and its idea of 
the impurity of matter, fostered the tendency. The 
popular conception of the connexion betvyeen guilt 
and physical calamity ministered to it in a com¬ 
munity which was always in distress. J" was con¬ 
ceived as so far separated from men that any 
revelation from Him was increasingly thought of 
as ah extra^ and not through the inner life of man. 
He must send His angels or Elijah, if the people^s 
life is to be guided by Him. Such a conception 
was certain to have further results. So long as 
prophecy lived with its witness to the God, who is 
not only beyond all men’s thought but who is 
present with and in their highest thought, so long 
as prophecy founded the appeal of religion on the 
moral and spiritual instincts of men, by which 
they were related to their God, there was little 
danger from sacerdotalism. The ritual existed, but 
it was construed as the outward expression and 
satisfaction of those instincts. But when the 
people, impotent, conscious of guilt, came to think 
of J" as so far removed from them that any message 
from Him must be an importation from without, 
and must be guaranteed, wlien old and long present 
by tradition, when new by miracle, they were sure 
to fall into a material idea of divine grace. 

It is only the beginning and the hrst causes of 
such a state of things which are to be found in 
Malachi. The conflicting ideas seem to struggle in 
his mind. He can write of J'' as receiving an accept¬ 
able worship beyond the limits of the holy land, 
and so can forecast the worship * in spirit and in 
truth.* But already the people are no longer 
thought of as the children of J'*; only a select 
class among them dare so to think of themselves 
And, though that class ought to be moral 
and spiritual guides to the people, it is not this 
qualihcation but their being descendants of Levi 
which gives them that position. Now the more 
that idea gained on men’s minds, the more also 
would the ritual be thought of as able of itself 
to maintain divine favour. The grace of J" which 
men need, and the covenant which is life and 
peace, must be mediated to them through a system 
which was wholly outside of them, and which 
based its validity less on its appeal to their 
spiritual nature, and more on its oeing an arbi¬ 
trary regulation from which they did not dare to 
deviate. Again, it was only when this conception 
of the relation ^tween God and man formed the 
medium through which men approached it, that 
the command to remember the law of Moses (4***) 
grew dangerous. The living word of prophecy, 
with its underlying conviction of God’s presence in 
and with the soul of man, was delivered from 
literalism. One great prophet could and did criti¬ 
cize the doctrine of another, and in the interests of 
the spirit could dare to touch the letter of the 
word. Micah could urge how the temper of the 
people of Jerusalem made them grossly abuse 
Isaiah’s promise of the security of Mount Zion, 


A prophet could base his appeal on the witness of 
the spirit in those to whom he spoke. But, when 
the soul of man was thought of as wholly alienated 
from God, with no essential relation to Him, and 
only brought into relation with divine truth by an 
outward mediation, there grew up a hard theory 
of inspiration. The revelation from God was a 
deposit of faith and a rule of practice which could 
not change. The law of Moses became the medi¬ 
ator between God and man; and the prophet was 
transformed into the scribe. An especial interest 
must always attach to the Book of Malachi; be¬ 
cause both conceptions of God and His dealing 
with man are there, and the prophet seems hardly 
conscious of their antagonism. But the less 
spiritual one was the easier to hold, and was 
favoured by many circumstances. Despite several 

S rotests from Judaism itself, of which the Book of 
onah is the most beautiful example, it triumphed 
over the higher. And Malachi stands at the be¬ 
ginning of that long and swift decline, which 
finally separated J" and His people by so wide a 
gulf that official Judaism ended by rejecting the 
veij^ idea of the Incarnation as blasphemy against 

The literary style of the book is peculiar to itself 
among the prophetic literature. Malachi does not 
attempt the rnetorical development of a great 
principle, in the way which is so characteristic 
of Deutero-Isaiah. In part this is caused by the 
difference in subject and in aim. The writer is 
applying principles to the details of life. But the 
style is strictly dialectic. The writer states his 
thesis, a principle or an accusation. Over against 
that he sets an objection, which he may have 
hoard urged against it, or which from his knowledge 
of the people he believes to be present in their 
minds. Alter this he proves and elaborates the 
truth of what he began by asserting. If these 
addresses were ever delivered in public, the audi¬ 
ences must have been very dissimilar to those 
which faced the herdsman of Tekoa. On the 
ground that the style seems that of a man who 
developed his ideas in writing, several editors of 
the book have concluded that the author from the 
first circulated his message to his people by writing. 
A more accurate description would bo to name it 
the style of the schools, and to see in it the 
beginnmg of the method of exposition, which 
afterwards became universal in tno schools and 
synagogues of Judaism. 

V. Analysis of the Contents.— The book is 
divided into four chapters in the English version, 
which in this respect follows the printed editions 
of the LXX, Peshitta, and Vulgate; the Hebrew 
text unites the third and fourth chapters into one. 
According to its subject-matter it falls into the 
following seven sections :— 

(l) l*-5. Men are asking for the proof of the reality of J"’8 
love toward their nation. Malachi finds the proof in history, 
and especially in the differing histories of Edom and Judah. 
Because Jehovah hated Edom, that nation has suffered and will 
suffer more in the immediate future, so that Judah through 
seeing their fate will learn to acknowledge tlie sovereign love 
of their God.* 

(2) l®-2®. J" had a right to expect a return for His love (16). 
Instead, those who were nearest Him among the people, the 
priests, offer a scant and weary worship, the perfunctoriness 
of which proves their indifference to His claim (V-9. 12f.). The 
result is that the laity are offering their worst at the altar 
instead of their best The whole ritual has grown value¬ 
less ; but, though it should cease, a worship acceptable to J"^ 
will not come to an end por their neglect punishment 

will fall on the priesthood ; it has already begun to fall t (2^^). 
Their indifference to ritual was at once sign and cause of a 
moral corruption. The priests were appointed to be examples 
of righteous life, and so raides to the people. But th^ have 
abused their position, to the ruin of many. And their office has 
already become contemptible (2^6). 

(3) 2 ^ 016 . The guilt of those who marry foreign women. 


* Contrast Am 8». 

t The terms o! that punUfhment are not quite clear in 1^, 
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Such a marriage is a profaning of J"’8 holinesH. It baa brought 
about an increase of divorce, with the misery and moral laxity 
which that produces. Because of this, their prayers are un¬ 
heard, though they entreat the favour of Jehovah with tears. 

(4) 217-88. Men are doubting whether there is any righteous 
governor of the world (2i7). Malachi prophesies the appearance 
of J"'s messenger to prepare His way. and of the messenger of 
the covenant (who may be J" Himself) (3i). But the coming of 
the Loro, for which the people long, will be a coming to judg¬ 
ment in Judah (8>). He must begin His sifting work among 
the temple priesthood and from them pass to judge the 
moral errors of the nation (38). 

(6) The people are now more directly addressed. 

They are suffering from famine, drought, and locusts. These 
are the judgments of J” on them for having withheld His dues. 
If they bring tlieir tithes. He will certainly pour out on them 
the abundance they have lacked. 

(6) $18-44. The prophet returns to the root of all other 
laxity, to the complaint that it is useless to serve J", because 
He does not care for His servants. Prosperity is not following 
devotion. Even the best of the people are beginning to whisper 
among themselves doubts like those (3i**i8*). They need not 
despair. J" is regarding them, and before llim the names of 
those who fear Him are inscribed for eternal remembrance 
( 816 - 18 ). The day of sifting is again promised, though here it is 
uncertain whether the sifting is within the nation ^tween the 
righteous remnant and the apostatizing, or whether by the 
ungodly are meant those who are beyona Judaism (4i*4). The 
prophet adds a Deuteronomio exhortation to remember the 
Mosaic lai^44). 

(7) 48 *’'. The promise is added that Elijah will reappear on 
earth to heal the divisions among the people, especially to fill 
the cleft between the ideals of wie old and new generations. 
By his means the threatened curse wili be averted, f 

The Book of Malachi is directly or indirectly 
quoted in the NT in the following passages: Mk 
1* 91“-, Lk 1", Ro 918 . 

LiTRRATtJRi.— Driver, LOT® 866 ff.; the EinUiiungen of 
Ooruill, Strock, Konig ; Wildeboer, Lit. d. A 833, 801; the 
commentaries of Pocock, 1677 ; Kbhler, 1866; Wellh. (/Tf. 
Proph.) 1898; Nowack (in llandkom.), 1897; O. A. Smith 
(Book of Twtlve Propheti in ‘ Expositor’s Bible ’), 1898; cf. also 
Stade, OVl II. 128ff.; W. Boehme in EATW vU. 210ff.; J. 
Bachmann, Altiut. Untersueh. 1894, pp. 109ff. 

A C W^ELCH 

MALACHY. —The form adopted’hy both AV 
and RV in 2 Es for the name of the prophet 
Malachi. 

MALCAM (d;)5>o).— 1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
famUy, 1 Ch 8^ (B MeXxdj, A MeXx<l/x). 2. ‘ Mal- 
cam * occurs as a proper name in RVm of 2 S 12^, 
where David ‘ took the crown of (AV and RV 
‘ their king *) from off his head.^ LXX B has 
MeXx^X roO/3a<riywf ai>rwi', A om. MeXx6X. Wellh. 
and Driver consider that the true reading is prob. 
Dbpp MUcop%f the suffix o-r- ‘their’ having no 
proper antecedent in the context (but see Kirk¬ 
patrick in Camb. Bihle^ ad loc,). 

In Zeph 1® (‘that swear by the Lord and that 
swear by *) AV and RV both give ‘ Malc(h)ara * 
as a proper name, RVm has ‘their king.’ Here, 
again, in all probability, we ought to point 
(so Wellh. and Nowack, following Luc. McXx^^t). 
Davidson, upon the whole, prefers the spelling 
□^70 ‘their Icing,’ but adds that ‘it is possible 
that Maloham is merely another pronunciation of 
Milcom, meaning Moleoh.’ 

In Am 1“ both AV and RV (without any mar¬ 
ginal alternative) read ‘ their king (d^J^i?) shall go 
into captivity’ (LXX oZ /?o<rtXe?j aiJr^s), but Aq., 
Symm., Theod., Pesh., and Vulg. all imply a 
reading oipp, which both Driver and Nowack are 
inclined to adopt. This verse from Amos is 
borrowed by Jeremiah, practically unaltered, in 
a prophecy against the Ammonites, Jer 49®, where 
AV has ‘ their king,’ AVm ‘ Melcom,’ RV ‘ Mal- 
cam,’ RVm ‘their king.’ Here, as well as in 
where texts and margins of AV and RV are the 
same as in v.*, we ought probably to point d!d5>p. 
In both verses of Jer the reading of B is MsXx^X, 
in V.* A has MeXx^A*. See, further, art. Molech. 

J. A. Selbib. 

* The uncertainty of meaning In 8® makes it a little doubtful 
to which section that verse should be assigned. 

t It is a recent suggestion of Nowack that these last verses 
are a later addition to the original prophecy. 


MALCHIAH (n; 9 i>c> and ‘J" is king,’ see 

Gray, Heh. Prop, Nantes^ 118 ff.; MeXxZaj).— 1. A 

S riest, the father of Pashhur, Jer 21^ 38^ same as 
[alohijah of 1 Ch 9« Neh 11“. 2. A member of 
the royal family, to whom belonged the pit-prison 
into wiiich Jeremiah was let down, Jer 38*. 

MALCHIBL (V 9 ^jp ‘El is king’(?)).—The 
eponym of an Asherite family, Gn 46^^Nu26** (McX- 
X*^X), 1 Ch 7*^ (B MeXXet^, A MeXxii)^). The gen- 
tilio name Malchielites occurs in Nu 26**. 

G. Buchanan Gray {Ueb, Proper NameSj p. 206) 
thinks that judged by the probable history 

of the similar name was perhaps not created 
or adopted by the Hebrews earlier than the 7th 
cent., out notes that it was in very early use 
(c. B.C. 1600) in Canaan, being found repeatedly 
in the Tel el-Amarna letters. (See ‘Mukili’ in 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt from the Tell El Amama 
LetterSfP. 143, and ci. Jastrow, JBL xi. 120, and 
Hommel, AJ/T 231, 233 f. 260n.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

MALCHIJAH is the form preferred by RV as 
transliteration of although in two instances 

it has Malchiah (wh. see).—1. A descendant of 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6*® [Heb.*®]. 2. A priest, the father 
of Pashhur, 1 Ch 9^®, Neh 11^*, same as Malchiah 
of Jer 2D 38*. 8. Head of the 6th course of 

priests, 1 Ch 24®, perhaps the same as the pre¬ 
ceding. 4. 5. Two of the sons of Parosh who 
had married foreign wives, Ezr called in 

1 Es 9®* Melchias and Aslbias respectively. 6. One 
of the sons of Harim who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10**. In Neh 3** he is mentioned as 
taking part in the repairing of the wall. He is 
called in 1 Es 9*® Melcnias. 7. Malchijah the son 
of Rechab repaired the dung-gate, Neh 3**. 8# 
One of the guild of the goldsmiths who helped 
to repair the wall, Neh 3**. 9. One of those who 
stood at Ezra’s left hand at the reading of the 
law, Neh 8*. 10. One of those who sealed the 

covenant, Neh 10*, probably the same as No. 2. 
11. A priest who took part in the ceremony of 
dedicatmg the wall, Neh 12*®. J. A. Selbie. 

MALCHIRAH ( 0 T 9 ^i; ‘Melech is exalted’[?], see 
Gray, Heb, Proper Barnes, 147; B MeXxct/wiAi, A 
MeXx^/wt/*).—Son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3*®, 

HALCHI-SHDA ‘ the king is wealth ’ or 

possibly ‘Melech is wealth,* Gray, Heh, Prop, 
Names, p. 146 f.; in 1 S, B McXx«<7a, A McXxto-oOe, 
MeXxt/>oOc, AV Melchi-shua ; in 1 Ch, B McXxeo-oOe, 
MeXxeiorove, A MeXxt<roDe; 1 Ch 10® (( MeXxt<r^5c#c). 
•—The third son of Saul (1 S 14*®), who was slain 
by the Philistines at Mt. Gilboa (1 S 31®, 1 Ch 10®). 
In the genealogical lists given by the Chronicler 
Malchi-^ua’s name occurs in each case immedi¬ 
ately after that of Jonathan, but though 1 S 14*®*** 
is clearly the work of a later hand (Rd) the balance 
of evidence seems in favour of its tradition. 

J. F. Stenning. 

MALOHUS.—The name of the man whose right 
ear Peter cut off when Jesus was arrested (Jn 18*®, 
cf. Mt 26**, Mk 14*’, Lk 22*®). He was the personal 
servant {rbv fioCXov) of the hi^ priest (t.e. prob¬ 
ably of Caiaphas, of. Jn 18***“), and had accom¬ 
panied the soldiers and Jewish officials (v.*®) 
under the lead of Judas. He had a kinsman in 
the same service (^Jn 18®*). The fact that St. John 
alone names MaJchus, as well as Peter, accords 
with the evangelist’s apparent claim (18*** **) to have 
been known to the high priest, and is one of many 
minute historical details which appear in his 
Gospel. Some have thought that prudential 
motives kept the earlier evangelists from ^ving 
the names of the parties, but this explanation u 
unnecessary and improbable. The servant waa 
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evidently eager to carry out his master’s wish to 
secure Jesus, and was therefore struck at by Peter. 
The stroke missed, and only cut oiF Malchus’ 
ear {Moif (Mt), dyrdpiou (Mk, Jn), and oSs (Lk) 
are sjmonymous; cf. Lk 22®® with ; and consult 
Lobeck, aa Phryn. p. 211). It could not have been 
entirely severed, since Jesus ‘ touched it and healed 
him.* Jesus* words (Lk 22®*), ‘Suffer ye thus far* 
{iS.r€ (u)s ToiJrou), have been supposed by some to 
have been addressed to the arresting party as a 
request not to bind Him until He had repaired the 
injury. But that they were addressed to Peter 
appears from the preceding word ‘ answered,* and 
from the fuller account in Mt and Jn (see Meyer, 
ad loc.). It has been noted that St. Luke the 
physician alone records the healing.* The name 
Malchus (MdXxoy, a grecised form from the root 
*!ll?9) was common in different forms among the 
Hebrews and neighbouring peoples. Cf. 1 Ch 
6^ Neh 10^*« 12®, Ezr 10*-LXX MaXd»x or 
MaXoiJx* There were Nabataean kings (Euting, Nab, 
Inscr. 63, 81 ff., 91) of this name, which is written by 
Josephus MdXxos or MdXixos (= Dalman, p. 104). 

It was the name also of the philosopher Porphyry, 
a Syrian by birth (cf. Del. Zeit, f, Luth, Th, 1876). 

G. T. PURVES. 

MALEFACTOR.—The Gr.'-word k<ikovoi6s occurs 
in Jn 18®® (TR, but edd. KaKbif irotwv), where it is 
rendered in AV ‘ malefactor *; also in 1 P 2*®* 4*®, 

where it is ‘evil doer.* RV gives ‘evil-doer* in 
all the passages. Again, KOKovpyos is in AV ren¬ 
dered ‘ malefactor * in Lk 23®®* ®®, but in 2 Ti 2® 

‘ evil doer *; RV ‘ malefactor * everywhere. There 
is no difference in meaning between KaKoirotdt and 
KaKovpyof, and there is none between ‘malefactor* 
and ‘ evil-doer,* but this is a good example of the 
care of the NT Revisers to express the same Gr. 
word always by the same Eng. word. Fuller, 
Holy State, 203, says, ‘ Thus Cranmer (who sub¬ 
scribed to Popery) grew valiant afterwards, and 
thrust his right hand which subscribed first into fire, 
so that that hand dyed (as it were) a malefactour 
and all the rest of his body dyed a martyr.* 

J. Hastings. 

MALICE, MALICIOUSNESS. — Both ‘malice* 
and ‘maliciousness* have become restricted in 
meaning since 1611 to a special form of wicked¬ 
ness. In AV of NT the only word they translate 
is KaKta, i.e, wickedness of any kind, ‘ the vicious 
character generally,* as Lightfoot says, or as 
Wilson {Christian Dictionary, 1616) describes it, 

‘ the whole pravity and naughtines of sin.* Other 
words are translated ‘ malice * in the Apocr. as 
(Sir 27®®, RV ‘wrath*), ftxBpc. (1 Mac 13®, RV 
‘ hatred *), but the same general meaning attaches 
to the word there also. RV generally retains 
‘malice* and ‘ maliciousness,* but prefers ‘wicked¬ 
ness * to ‘ malice * in I P 2*, and to ‘ maliciousness * 
in 1 P 2*®; and wherever in the Apocr. the Gr. is 
Kojcla (Wis 12*®* ®® 16*®, 2 Mac 4®®) RV has ‘ wicked¬ 
ness.* The Douay Bible translates Is 40® ‘Speake 
to the hart of lerusalem, and cal to her; because 
her malice is accomplished, her iniquitie is for¬ 
given*; and cf. Hooker, EccL Pol, v., App. 1, ‘It 
hath been ever on all sides confest that the malice 
of man*8 own heart doth harden him and nothing 
else.* Tindale*8 tr. of Ja 1®* is ‘ Wherfore laye a 
parte all fylthynes, all superfluite of maJicious- 
nes *; and Hall, Works, ii. 17, says, ‘ Doe thou 
that in us, which was done to thee for us; cut off 
the superfluitie of our maliciousnesse, that we may 
be holy, in, and by thee, which for us wert content 
to be legally impure.* 

The adj. maliclons occurs in 3 Jn*® ‘I will re¬ 
member his deeds which he doeth, prating against 
us with malicious words* {\6yois roprjpoU, RV ‘with 

*On the dlffloulty of Admitting the hietorioity of Luke’s 
BArntive, eee Swpot, Timet, x, 189,188. 


wicked words *); and a few times in Apocr. (Ad, 
Est 13®*®, Wis 1®, 2 Mac 6®®). Cf. Hos 6® Cov. 
* Galaad is a cite of wicked doers, of malicious 
people and bloudshedders.* For the adv. ‘ malici¬ 
ously,* which is found in Sus ®®* ®®, 2 Mac 14**, cf. 
Cotton, CalvivCs Isaiah on Is 40*, ‘ Now the Pro¬ 
phet enters upon a new argument, for he lets the 
people alone, which made no use neither of ad¬ 
monitions nor threatenings whatsoever, in regard 
they were become maliciously desperate.* 

J. Hastings. 

MALLOTHI ('fl’iV-p).—A son of Heman, 1 Ch 25®* ®®. 
There is reason to believe that this and five of the 
names associated with it are really a fragment of a 
hymn or prayer (see Genealogy, III. &n.; and 
cf. Kittel in SPOT, and W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 
143 n.). In v.® LXX B has hlLavdti, A MeaXw^l; in 
v.®» B meaBet, A MeXXiy^r. 

MALLOWS (n^Vo mallilah, BXifxa, ^AdXi/ipia, herhas 
et arhorurn cortices ),—Two names of plants in Arab, 
are derived from the same root as mallHahi 

(1) MelUkhtyeh, the ‘ Jews’ mallow,* Corchorus 
olitorius, L. This is an annual herb of the order 
Tiliacece, with oblong - ovate, serrate leaves, the 
lower teeth of the leaves tipped with long bristles. 
It bears pods 3 to 4 in. long. The mature stem 
furnishes the fibre so well known in commerce as 
‘jute.* The immature stem and leaves are tender 
and succulent, and have a mucilaginous juice, which 
is nutritious like that of the mallow. They are 
extensively used in the East as a pot-herb. This 
plant grows only in well-watered ground. As the 
context of the only passage in which mallilah 
occurs (Job 30®) refers to desert places and plants, 
and to the food of the very poorest of the people, 
this is not likely to be the plant intenaed. 

(2) MalMkh, This word is identical with mallHah 

in form. In some places the allied form mUlldh is 
used. Both are popular names for the Sea Orache 
or Sea Purslane, Atriplex Halimus, L. RV tr. it 
‘saltwort.* It is a perennial shrub, of the order 
Chenopodiacece, with silvery-white, ovate, obtuse 
leaves, and densely spiked flowers in a thyrsoid- 
pyramidal panicle. The plant grows in salt 
marshes along the seacoast and in the interior. 
The leaves are sour; and Dioscorides says that 
they were cooked as vegetables. They would cer¬ 
tainly be the food of none but the poorest, and 
well suit the context. G. E, Post. 

MALLUCH — 1. A Merarite, ancestor of 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6®® (Heb.®»], LXX MaXcix- 2. One of 
the sons of Bam who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10®® (B *AXoi5/x, A MaXoiJx), called in 1 Es 9^ 
Mamuchus. 3. One of the sons of Harim who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®® (LXX MaXoi^). 
4. 8* Two of those who sealed the covenant, Neh 
10®* ^ (LXX MaXo^). No. 4 is probably identical 
with Malluch of Neh 12®, called m 12*® Malluohi. 

MALLUCHI Kethihh ; J^er^, followed 
W AV Meliou; LXX MaXoiJx; Vulg. Milicho), — 
The ^nym of a priestly family who returned 
with Zerubbabel, Neh 12*®, probably the same as 
MaUaoh of Neh 10® 12®. 

MALLUS (MaXX6j, 2 Mao 4®®) rebelled (along with 
Tarsus) against Antiochus Epiphanes about B.C. 171. 
According to Heberdey, the latest explorer, the city 
was situated on the river Pyramos, about 150 stadia 
from its mouth: at the mouth was situated Magarsa 
(called Antiocheia in the 8rd and 2nd cents, b.c.). 
The Pyramos had two mouths in ancient time, of 
which the principal joined the sea a little to the west 
of the modem ^lage called Kara-Tash, in which 
many inscriptions both of Antiocheia and of Mallus 
have been found; but this branoh is now almost corn- 
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pletely dried np. Kara-Tash is situated on a low 
range of hills along the coast between the Pyramoa 
arms ; the eastern arm is rapidly filling up the bay 
of Ayaah (into which it flows): in ancient times 
this branch was quite secondary. According to 
Heberdev, the site of Mallus was between the fork of 
the two branches, as coins show the goddess of the 
city sitting Ixjtween two river-gods; but the marshy 
nature of the soil prevents exploration at that point. 

The serious difficulties in this theory are—(1) 
Strabo, our best authority, says that Mallus was 
situated on a height (p. 675), not in a low marsh ; 
(2) the Stadiasnms implies that Mallus was not 160 
stadia up the river, but close to the sea 160 stadia 
east of Antioch - M agarsa; (3) the presence of so 
many inscriptions of Mallus at Kara-Tash. Perhaps 
the correct view is that Mallus was beside Kara- 
Tash, east of the Pyramos, while Magarsa was west 
of the river, and the distance stated in the Stadias- 
mu8 is over-estimated like many others. Thus, 
when Mallus was beside Kara-Tash (probably on its 
eastern side), while Magarsa lay to the west, in- 
sci’iptions from both cities shoula be brought to the 
modern village : the old bed of the Pyramos, being 
dry in modern times, would not prevent transport. 

Mallus (originally Marios) was an ancient and 
wealthy city, with a rich coinage. Magarsa was a 
comparatively unimportant place, which struck no 
coins; and probably it was subject to Mallus, serving 
as its harbour from being closer to the river. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

MALOBATHRON (RVm for EV text Bether, 
T? '*30 Ca 2'’; AVm * division ’; LXX 6prj xotXw- 
fi(Lru)p; Theod. Ovfua/xaTUjp; Aquila and Symm. 
liaid-fip ),—The leaf of the Cassia lignea tree, Cinna- 
momum Cassia^ Blume {Lauras inalahathrum^ L.), 
known in the old Matena Mcdica as tamalapatra 
or ‘ Indian leaf,' a lofty tree cultivated in China 
and Java. Its leaves are 10 in. or more long, and 
6 to 8 broad. It was formerly used as a stomachic, 
sudorific, and a remedy for headache, and as an in¬ 
gredient of mithredatc and tJieriaca, A macerate 
in oil, and a vinous tincture, were used by the 
ancients as a perfume. Notwithstanding the 
authority of Well hausen {Prol.^ 415), it is certain 
that this spice did not grow wild on any of the 
mountains of Pal., and therefore no mountains in 
this land would have been likely to have derived 
their name from it. Even had it been cultivated 
in the botanical gardens of Solomon, it is improb¬ 
able that any mountain, much less * mountains,' 
would havM taken their name from tliis circum¬ 
stance. It seems better, therefore (although the 
rendering malohathron is adopted by Rouss, Raeth- 
gen. Buckle, Siegfried, and nearly a'll modem com¬ 
mentators), to retain the proper name Bether (wh. 
see), as in text of both VSS. G. E. Post. 

MALTANNEUS (B MaXrai/varoy, A 'AXr-, AV 
Altaneus), 1 Es 9“.—A son of Asom or Uashum, 
one of those who agreed to put away their ‘ strange' 
wives. Called Mattenai B A Ma0- 

eapal) in Ezr lO^^. 

MAMDAI (B Ma/A«ar, A AV Mabdai), 

1 Es 9“.—The same as Benaiah, Ezr 10*®. 

MAMMON {fxafKopai [fiafxfjLUpas only in cursives] ; 
Vulg. mammona; Syr. in&mun&; AV and RV 
* mammon').—A common Aram, word for riches 
(Aram. Kj'iop, rarely KpOKp), used in Mt 6*^ and Lk 
109.11.11^ in the latter case in the parable of the 
Unjust Steward. LXX translates npoij in Ps 37* 
by vXo&rifi, and possibly in Is 33* by OyiaavpoU; it 
may have read a Heb. equivalent for kj’id 9 in one 
or both passages. The spelling suggests a 

derivation from [DK ‘to be firm, steadfast,' Hiph. 
‘trust,' hence ‘tuat which is trusted in'; but in 


I NT it has simply its Aramaic sense. According 
i to Augustine (On the Sermon on the Mt, ii. 14, 47), 
‘ Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur.' pDD occurs in 
Sir 31®, 'd ‘m. of falsehood' often inTargg., 
e.g, 1 S 8*, 2 S 14*^ Hos Am Is 33«; also 
yini ^ ‘ of wickedness' in Hab 2®. The phrase 
‘ mammon of unrighteousness' occurs in the Book 
of Enoch (Ixiii. 10), probably a post - Christian 
reference to the NT passages. Mammon is per¬ 
sonified in Lk 16®'^*, but there is no reason to suppose 
that there was a Syrian deity Mammon in NT 
times. Such an idea owes its currency to Milton. 
Ges. {Thes.) derives from Heb. matmon^ ‘ treasuro,' 
and |Dto ‘ to hide'; but no example of the assimila¬ 
tion of Tcth (tD) is cited. Lagarde tliinks pdd is 
by elision for poyo, wliich would be the Aram, 
form of the Arabic madmun, ‘ contents,' e.g, of a 
book. 

Litbraturb.—P lummer {International Crit. Comm.) on Lk 
169-18; Thayer Grimm, b.v.\ Brockelinann, Syriao Lea;., «.v. ; 
JiOgarde, Uebergioht, p. 185, Mitteil. i. 229; Arriold Meyer, Jesu 
Muttersjrrachet p. 61 n.; Jastrow, Diet, of the Tgg.» s.v. 

W. H. Bennett. 

MAMNITANEMUS (A "M-atiPiripaiixoit B Ma/ur-, 
AV Mamnitanaimus), 1 Es 9*^. — Corresponds to 
the two names Mattaniah, Mattenai in Ezr 10®^ of 
which it is a corruption. 

MAMRE (HID)?; Ma/u/Sprj ).—Mentioned (a) in the 
expression ‘terebinths of Mamre'('D '^Sh) Gn 13^* 
(■h pnana irn ‘which is [or are] in Hebron’), 18' 
(both J), and 14'* (-p »nDHn ‘ the Amorito’), from an 
independent source; (6) in P, in the expression 
‘which is before Mamre,' in descriptions of the 
cave of Machpelah, or of the field in which it was. 
Gn 23'’'*(-f pnan Hin ‘ that isjHobron ’) 25® 49*® 60'*, 
and in 35®^ ‘to Mamre, to Kiriath-arba, that is 
Hebron'; (c) in Gn 14®* as the name of one of 
Abram's allies, in his expedition for the recovery 
of Lot. In (5) M. is an old name cither of Hebron 
or of a part of Hebron; in Gn 14'** ®* it is the name 
of a local sheikh or chief, the owner of the ‘ tere¬ 
binths ' called after him ; in Gn 13'® 18' it is not 
clear whether it is the name of a person or of a 
place. The ‘terebinths of M.’ are the spot at which 
Abraham pitched his tent in Hebron. 

The site of Mamre is uncertain. ‘ Before' ('ae Vy) 
in topographical descriptions generally, though not, 
it is true, universally, means to the east of. The 
traditional site of Abraham’s sepulchre is in the 
mosque at the S.E. of the modern city: so that 
Mamre would, in the first instance, be looked for 
to the W. of this, and at no great distance from it 
(for it is described as being ‘ in' Hebron). Sozomen 
{HE ii. 4) says that the oak by which Abraham 
dwelt still existed in the time of Constantine, 16 
stadia N. of Hebron; and Jerome {Onom. 114. 17) 
says that it continued to be shown till the time of 
his youth. The site where this oak stood would 
agree with that of Bdmat d-KhalU (or, more 
briefly, er-BAineh), IJ mile N. of the mos(][ue (see 
the plan of the environs in PEF Mem, iii., after 
p. 362); and a spot J mile N. of this, with a fine 

S well, is still called by the Jews Beit el- 
, or ‘Abraham's House(Rob. BBP i. 216; 
Thomson, L, and B,, S. Pal. 304-^, with view; PEF 
Mem, iii. 316, 322 f., also with view). For some 
time past, however, perhaps from the 12th cent., 
a large and beautiful oak {Sindidn), IJ mile 
W.N. W. of the mosaue, has been shown as the 
oak of Abraham (Rod. ii. 72, 81; Thomson, l.e. 
282 f., with illustration; PEF Mem. iii. 308; Btld. 
PaL® 173f.). Neither of these spots seems sufficiently 
near to Hebron to be a probable site for Mamre. 
Bilim, thinks of the height, with accompanying 
spring, of Nimre, 1 mile N.N.W. of the mosque; 
but this also is more distant than would be ex¬ 
pected. Josephus {BJ iv. ix. 7) says that a vety 
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ancient terebinth was shown in his day only 6 
stadia from the city; but he does not indicate in 
which direction it lay. 

Sozoinen adds some remarkable particulars re¬ 
specting the tree, >vhich show that it was vener¬ 
ated as a sanctuary. He says that an annual fair 
and feast was held at it m the summer, which 
was largely attended by Jews, heathen, and 
Christians (cf., more briefly, the Onom. 114. 19 f., 
249. 29f.). There was also a well beside it; and 
the heathen visitors not only offered sacrifices 
Inside the tree (§ 3), but illuminated the well with 
lamps, and cast into it libations of wine, cakes, 
coins, myrrh, and incense (§ 6 ; cf. IIS 177, 193). 
These observances were suppressed by Constantine, 
as superstitious ; and a church was built there 
{§§ 6-8 ; Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 51-63 ; cf. SP 143). 

S. R. Driver. 

HAMUCHUS (MdgouxoO* 1 Es 9“.—The same as 
Mallucii, Ezr 10 ^. The original LXX form was 
probably MdXXouxos; AA would readily be cor¬ 
rupted into M. 

MAN. —One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language is the disinclination to form adjectives, 
or rather the love of placing substantives in such 
relation as in Western languages would be ex¬ 
pressed by a subst. and an adjective. Thus 1 K 
20 ^^ AV and RV ‘merciful kings,’ Heb. npn ' 37 )?= 
‘kings of mercy.* See Davidson, Heh. Syntax^ 
p. 32 tf.; Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heh, Grammar (Eng. 
ed. by C^ollins and Cowley, 1898, p. 437 ff.). This 
form of expressing attributive ideas is especially 
common with the words ‘ man,’ Syj ‘ master,’ 

* owner,* ‘ son,* and their feminines. 

With the first of these words, with which we 
have to do at present, the Eng. VSS deal variously. 
( 1 ) Sometimes they ignore the Heb. idiom entirely: 
1 S 31^^ and 2 S 24® Ileb. ‘man of might,’ AV and 
RV ‘ valiant man ’; 1 K D® Heb. ‘ man of might,* 
AV ‘ valiant man,* RV ‘ worthy man *; 1 S 17* 
Heb. ‘man of the space between’ AV 

and RV ‘ champion^ (see Champion) ; 1 K 20 *® 
Heb. (’017 Bi’K) ‘ man of my ban,’ AV ‘ man whom 
I appointed to utter destruction,’ RV ‘man whom 

1 had devoted to destruction ’; Pr 15^® Heb. ‘ man 
of wrath,* AV and RV ‘ wrathful man.’ ( 2 ) Some¬ 
times the Heb. idiom is recognized in the margin : 

2 S 16^* * AV ‘ bloody man,’ AVm and RV ‘ man of 
blood * (cf. Ps 6 ® ‘ The Lord will abhor the bloody 
and deceitful man,’ AVm ‘ the man of bloods and 
deceit,’ RV ‘ the blood-thirsty and deceitful man ’); 

1 K 2®® ‘ thou art worthy of death,* AVm and RVm 

* thou art a man of death ’; Is 40^ ‘ his counsellor,’ 
RV ‘his counsellor,* AVm ‘man of his counsel’; 

2 S 18®® ' Thou shalt not bear tidings,’ AVm ‘be a 
man of tidings,’ RV ‘be the bearer of tidings’; 
Ps 140^^ ‘ An evil speaker,* AVm and RVm ‘a man 
of tongue *; Ex 4^® ‘ I am not eloq^uent,* AVm and 
RVm‘a man of words’; Job 11 ® ‘a man full of 
talk,* AVm and RVm ‘a man of lips’; Job 22® 
Hhe mighty man,* AVm and RVm ‘the man of 
ann *; Pr 3®' ‘ oppressor,* AVm and RV ‘ man of 
violence *; 18®* ‘ A man that hath friends,* RV ‘ Ho 
that maketh many friends,* RVm ‘a man of 
friends.* (3) Sometimes the Heb. idiom is pre¬ 
served in the Eng. text: Gn 6* ‘ men of renown *; 
Pr 24® ‘ a man of knowledge *; so frequently ‘ man 
of Belial * (for which see Belial). 

.I^erhaps the most frequent expression of this 
kind is man of war, .which occurs 42 times in AV 
text, and always signifies a soldier or warrior. In 
Ex 16* J** is cafied ‘ a man of war *; see Montefiore, 
Hxhbert Led, p. 39 f., and art. Lord of Hosts. 

The expression man of God (o'rtSjf b>’n), to desig¬ 
nate one acting under Divine authonty and influ¬ 
ence, is used in Jg 13®*® of an angel; in Dt 33^, 
Jos 14® aX , of Moses; in 2 Ch 8 '* aX of David; in 
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1 S 2®^ 9®'^®, 1 K 13^“^* al, of prophets, as a title for 
whom it appears to have come into use in the N. 
kingdom m the time of Elijah. See, further, 
Old Prophet. J. Hastings. 

MAN.— i. Words.—1. d'Jk. For derivation and 
original meaniim see Adam (LXX usually AvOpcowos, 
VuTg. homo). The most frequent use of this word 
as a common noun is for manlcind generally (Gn 6 *), 
or for any member of the human race (Gn 6 ®), but 
occasionally it stands for a man in distinction from 
a woman (Gn 2 ®®). It is used especially when the 
sinfulness, frailty, or mortality of the race is re¬ 
ferred to (Job 5 ’). 2 . (LXX mostly drifip, Vulg. 
vir), Del. compares Assyr. wanw,‘strong.* A name 
for man in his vigour or valour; for a masculine 
member of the race, thus standing for ‘ husband ’ 
(Gn 3®), and even applied to the male of lower 
animals (Gn 7®). While 0*39 often refers to the 
race as a whole, points to the individual. By 
a common Heb. idiom it is employed for ‘ any one ’ 
(=Gr. Tts, Fr. on. Ex 21'*), and so gives rise to a 
similar idiom in NT Gr. (1 Co 4'). simply 

maut with perhaps some reference to his mortality 
(mostly poetical, 18 times in Job, 13 times in Ps). 

4. 3*13? (from "uj ‘to be strong’) ‘a mighty man,* 
‘a warrior.* The cognate “ 9 ) is used for a man 
as opposed to the weaker one, woman (Dt 22 ®). 

5 . [nij] common in Eth., only found in pi. (o'nr? 
defect. onD), except in compound pr. n. Methusael, 
Methuselah, The word stands for men as distin¬ 
guished both from women and from children (Dt 2 *^). 

In NT dvdpuiTTOf and dvijp are used with the dis¬ 
tinctions of meaning found in classic Greek. &v- 
6pu}wos stands for a human being, whether male or 
female, and is sometimes used with the association 
of weakness or imperfection (1 Co 3*). The two¬ 
fold nature of man is expressed by 6 w Mpcjira and 
6 ecrw dvdpunros (2 Co 4'®b ‘’A^'^pcvrof is employed in 
the Heb. idiom as the equivalent of rts, for ‘ any¬ 
body* (e.g, Mt 17^ Mk 12 ', Lk 13'®). In AV, 
however, rts is sometimes rendered ‘man* (Mt 8 ®®). 
*Avhp stands for a man as distinguished from a 
woman. It is also used in pi. as a title of honour, 
equivalent to our word * gentlemen * (Ac 2 '*). In 
AV dppr)v and Apcrrjv, ‘ male,* are translated ‘ man * 
(Ro 1 ®^ Rev 12 ®). 

ii. Origin. —According to both accounts of his 
origin, Gn I*’ (P) and Gn 2"^ (J), man was made by 
God and through an act of Divine will. P states 
that God ‘ created ’ man ; J indicates that he was 
formed out of previously existing matter (‘the 
dust of the ground ’), but that he received his life 
immediately from God—J" breathing into him the 
breath of life. The doctrine of the pre-existence 
of sbuls cannot be discovered in OT, although 1 S 
2®, Job 1 ®', and Ps 139'® have been thought by 
some to imply it. The first of these passages 
refers only to natural birth and death. What¬ 
ever the second may mean, it would appear from 
Job 10 ®®^* that the author of the poem held the 
genesis of the personality to be contemporary with 
that of the body in the womb. The expression in 
Ps 139'® ‘when I was curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth ’ comes nearer to the idea 
of pre-existence; but the context points to the 
embryonic development of the body, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose that tne phrase is an 
imaginative allusion to that process (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. (Eng. tr.) vol. ii. p. 260ff.). The doctrine 
of pre-existence appears in Alex. Judaism and is 
met with in Apocr. (Wis 8 '®®^*). It is distinctly set 
forth by Philo {de Somn, i. 22). It is not taugnt in 
NT, although it was held by contemporary rabbis 
(see Lightfoot, ii. p. 669), and the disciples may refer 
to it with regard to the man bom blind (Jn 9®). 

iii. Nature.— In the Bible man is treated as a 
creature sharing the nature of the world around 
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him. A common Heb. name for mankind is ‘ flesh,* 
a term which expresses at once the materiality and 
the frailty of the race. The latter quality is much 
insisted on ; compared with God, man is but * dust 
and ashes* (Gn 2’^ 3'® 18®^). Nevertheless, in both 
accounts of his creation (P and J), while man is 
associated with the universe around him he is 
described with separate statements that indicate a 
unique nature. According to P, man was made 
‘ in the image of God * (Gn !**• This phrase, 
taken in connexion with P’s doctrine of the spiritual 
existence of God, must refer to mental and moral 
faculties, not to physical form, i.e. to intellect, 
aflections, will, moral personality (Delitzsch). In 
Ps 8® man is described as *made to lack but 
little of God,* a passage in which, while the high 
endowments of the race are gratefully acknow¬ 
ledged in daring language, it is to be observed 
that the word for Goa is (softened in LXX to 
d 77 ^\ous), not nin\ and that this is mentioned in the 
third person though the psalm is addressed to J" 
(Schultz, OT The^. vol. u. p. 264). It has been 
suggested on the ground of Gn that P teaches 
that mankind was originally androgynous, and on 
the ground of Gn 2®^ that J contains the same idea; 
but this is more ingenious than reasonable. 

iv. Unity of the Race.— This is implied in the 
accounts of the Creation, the Deluge, and the tower 
of Babel, and in the genealogies of Genesis. It 
has been asserted that Gn 6'* ® points to two distinct 
species of mankind (Kell); but elsewhere in OT the 
expression ‘ the sons of God * (o'nSjjij 'j?) invariably 
stands for angeU (Job 1* [see Dav.] 2^ 38^; cf. 'i? 

Ps 29' 89®; 15 * a son of gods * Dn 3“). 

So LXX of Gn 6'* * and Philo on this passage; also 
Josephus {Ant l. iii. 1). Moreover, there is nothing 
to indicate that the phrase * the daughters of men^ 
could refer to the women of one race to the exclu¬ 
sion of others (Delitzsch, in loc,). The development 
of monotheistic ideas tended to deepen the sense 
of the unity of mankind, and so to correct any 
influences m the opposite direction that might 
arise from the exclusiveness of Jews with regard 
to Gentiles and that of Greeks in their view of 
primitive races or even of foreigners generally 
{BdpBapoi), This unity is distinctly affirmed in St. 
Paul’s speech on the Areopagus with an emphasis 
which indicates that it might not be fully acknow¬ 
ledged by his audience (Ac 17®^). It is taken for 
granted in the NT statements of the redemption 
of the world by Jesus Christ {e.g, Jn 3'®). While it is 
at the foundation of St. Paurs universalism, it is 
never contradicted by his Judaizing opponents. 

V. Destiny. —It is the teaching of OT as well as 
NT that God has a great future in store, first for His 
elect, and then through them for the race. This 
is to be preceded by a * day of the Lord,* in NT the 
Parousia, which ushers in the glory through terrible 
judj^ents. The grounds of hope for the future are 
all teund in the mercy and the faithfulness of God, 
whose own glory is realized in the ultimate well¬ 
being of His creatures. While the end of the 
physical universe is contemplated, that of the 
race of man is not predicted—whatever may be 
the fate of individuals. On the contrary, OT 
ints to a boundless future of peace, and NT 
the final establishment of the kingdom of God. 
See Eschatology. On the whole subject see, 
further, under Adam and Cosmogony; and for 
the Psychology of Man see Psychology. 

"ViT F A.DENEY 

MAN OF SIN AND ANTICHRIST* (6 Mpuj'iros 
rijt dvopiat, 6 vl6s rijs dnaXelas, 6 6 aVrc- 

KclfjLtPot, 6 iyofiot ),—There are three principal sources 
in the NT whence we derive our knowledge of 
the beliefs of the Ist cent concerning the Anti¬ 
christ and Man of Sin, viz. 2 Th, 1 and 2 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse. 


i. The Pauline account (2 Th 2) is this, that the 
final coming of Christ is to be preceded by (1) the 
falling-away diroa-raa-la). (2) After this, the re¬ 
vealing of the Man of Sin, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God or 
that is worshipped, so that he as God sittetli in the 
temple of Go(f, giving himself out that he is God. 
He has power to do miracles which are lying 
miracles. The Lord will come and destroy him 
with the breath of His mouth. There is some¬ 
thing, described first as a thing (neuter, t 6 Kar- 
^ov)^ then as a person (masc., 6 KaT^tjop)^ which 
prevents the y)pearance of the Man of Sin for the 
time being. St. Paul reminds the Thessalonians 
that he used to tell them these particulars when 
ho was with them (hi Civ irpds vfidt ravra fKeyop 

ijuup, V.®). 

ii. In the Epistles of St. John we have little but 
the name of Antichrist (which occurs nowhere else 
in NT). In 1 Jn 2'® occur these most important 
words: ‘ Little children, it is the last hour: and as 
ye have heard that Antichrist shall come, even 
now there are many antichrists; whereby we know 
that it is the last time.’ From this we gather, as 
from 2 Th, that the belief in Antichrist was one 
familiar to the Christians of the time. The name 
occurs again in 2“ 4® (* this is that matter of Anti¬ 
christ*— t6 toD ovrixp.—-‘whereof ye have heard 
that it should come’), 2 Jn^. St. John, then, 
alludes to a popular belief, and spiritualizes it, 
applying it to tendencies already at work. 

lii. In the Apocalypse a far more complex state 
of things is found. It is necessary briefly to sketch 
the characteristics of the various evil powers 
(Beasts) which appear in it. 

(а) First in 11’ we have, suddenly introduced 
without any previous description, ‘ the Beast that 
cometh up out of the al^ss.’ Of him it is only 
said that he slays the Two Witnesses, and we 
gather that his seat is at Jerusalem. In connexion 
with him we find mention of a period of 42 months 
or 1260 days (=3i years), of whicn more will be said. 

(б) Next in ch. 12 appears the Great Red Dragon 
in heaven, who is expressly identified with Satan. 
He persecutes the woman clothed with the sun, 
and IS cast out of heaven. 

(c) In ch. 13 a Beast with seven heads and ten 
horns, crowned, comes up out of the sea. One of 
his heads is wounded to death and is revived. And 
the Dragon (cf. 12) gives to him his power. 

(d) In 13" another Beast comes up out of the 
eartli, which has two horns like a lamo (evidently, 
therefore, is a rival and counterpart of the Lamb), 
and speaks like a dragon (being in reality Satanic 
and not divine). This being is afterwards (19®® 
etc.) called the False Prophet. His function is to 
support the former Beast by lying miracles, and 
induce mankind to worship him. The former 
Beast is accordingly worshipped as God, and sets a 
mark upon his imnerents; and his name is indi¬ 
cated by the mystic number 666 (or 616). The 
principal Beast and the False Prophet appear again 
in chs. 19 and 20, where they make a final assault 
on the saints, and are vanquished by Christ. 

(e) Lastly, in ch. 17 another Beast, scarlet, with 
seven heami and ten horns, appears, upon which 
the woman (Babylon^ is seated. This Beast is ex¬ 
plained to the seer: it is said that it * was, and is 
not, and shcJl ascend out of the abyss and go into 
perdition.* Its heads are seven hills, ana seem¬ 
ingly also seven kings (five past, one present, one 
to come), and its horns are ten kings (all future). 

Of this exceedingly complicated series of images 
it would be absurd to attempt to give all the 
solutions which have been suggested. W. Bousset 
in his recent commentary on the Apoc. gives a 
view which commends itself as nearest to the truth 
of any. It is shortly this:—The Beast of ch. 11 is 
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the Antichrist of current belief, taken over by the 
author of the Apocalypse together with the other 
traditional image of the Witnesses. The Beast of 
ch. 12 is perhaps an ancient mythical personifica¬ 
tion of some natural force (see below) identified by 
the Apocalypse with Satan. The Beast of ch. 13 
is Rome, and its slain head which is revived is 
Nero rcdivivus^ Certain of its characteristics 
are derived from the popular conception of Anti¬ 
christ. Its number 606 is taken to mean Nero 
Caesar. It derives its power from Satan. The 
False Prophet of ch. 13 is in many respects the 
Antichrist of popular belief, posing as a count-er- 

f )art of the Lamb, and able to work wonders. But 
lere it is in a subordinate position to Rome: the 
apocalyptist borrows the figure from the beliefs of 
ms time : by it he probably intends the heathen 
priesthood, especially in its relation to the worship 
of the Coesars. The Boast of ch. 17 is, as we have 
seen, a complex image. It is partly representative 
of an individual wlio was, and is not, etc.—Nero 
redivivus ; partly of a polity—that of Rome. 

iv. With these notices from the Epistles and 
Apocalypse we must couple a few of less certain 
import from the Gospels, (a) In Mt 24*^, Mk 
13®*“, Lk 21® our Lord predicts the coming of false 
Christs and false prophets. Jn Mt and Mk there 
is also mention of the * abomination of desolation * 
in the Holy Place, coupled with an injunction that 
when this appears they that are in Judosa are to 
flee to the mountains. This is the .sequel to a 
* great tribulation,* of which the duration will be 
shortened by God for the sake of the elect. And 
upon this follow portents in heaven, and the 
coming of the Son of Man. This * abomination of 
desolation ’ is very plausibly interpreted by many 
modern critics of the session of Antichrist in the 
temple as God. And some critics suppose that this 
ortion of our Lord’s eschatological discourse has 
een influenced or interpolated in accordance with 
current beliefs. See, further, art. Abomination 
OP Desolation, {h) Lastly, in Jn 5^® our Lord 
says, ‘I am come in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not; if another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive.’ Many commentators, 
e.g, Chrys., Cyr., Theod. Moi)s., explain this 
* other ’ to be Antichrist, 

Such are the pas.sages of the NT which throw 
light upon the subject of Antichrist: and we 
gather from them unmistakably that teaching 
concerning Antichrist was orally current at a very 
early time. Did it originate with Christianity, or 
is it a pre-Christian Jewish idea ? 

In Jewish apocalyptic literature we find un¬ 
doubted evidence of this belief. In the Book of 
Daniel are certain passages which bear on the 
question, (a) In ch. 7 appear four beasts, the 
last of which has a ‘little horn* which makes war 
against the saints. This horn, it is explained to 
the seer, is a king who will war against God and 
the saints for a period expressed as times, a time 
and half a time (Sj years); upon his fall follows the 
judgment. (jS) In ch. 8 out of one of the four 
horns of the he-goat (Greece) comes a little horn 
which waxes great and casts down some of the 
stars of heaven, and magnifies himself even to the 
prince of the host, and takes away the daily sacri- 
nce. In connexion with him is mentioned, but 
obscurely, the abomination that maketh desolate. 
This lasts for 2300 half-days, or 1150 days. In the 
interpretation this horn is said to represent a king 
of fierce countenance understanding dark sentences, 
who stands up against the Prince of princes, and is 
‘broken without hand.* (y) In ch. 9 the daily 
sacrifice is taken away, and the ‘abomination* 
takes its place for half a week (3i years). (5) In 
chs. 11.12 is a long prophecy of a king of the north 
who will oppress Juacea, take away the daily 


sacrifice, and set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate. He comes to a sudden end, and then 
follows the great tribulation, and then a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead. 

It is agreed that these predictions, while partly 
applicable to a historical person, Antiochus Eni- 
phanes, do not apply to him in full. Those wlio 
regard the book as written during his persecution, 
take the view that the seer anticipated the end of 
all things to happen immediately upon the fall of 
Antioclms, and that he wrote snortly before that 
event. It is at least clear that parts of this 
picture, as of so many others in the Bk. of Daniel, 
were used by the author of the NT Apocalypse: 
notably the casting down of the stars from heaven 
(Rev 12), and the length assigned to the reign of 
the wicked king (see the 42 months and the 1260 
days of Rev ID* *). 

In the third Book of the Sibylline Oracles (c. B.C. 
170) is a prediction that Beliar will come in the 
last days, iK ZeBacrTrjvujy, which according to 
Bousset means ‘ of the race of Au^stus *; while 
others, comparing the Ascension of Isaiah, inter¬ 
pret it as ‘from Samaria.* Note that the final 
adversary is here no other than Satan, apparently 
in the form of man. To this Sib. Orac. ii., origin¬ 
ally a Jewish composition but extensively Chris¬ 
tianized, adds that Elias (alone) will come as a 
witness, and that Beliar will do many signs. 

In 4 Ezra (5^* ®) are traces, though obscured and 
corrupted, of the belief. We road, among a list 
of the signs of the end ; * thou shalt see the kingdom 
that is after the third (i.e. the power of Rome) 
shaken,* * and also ‘ he shall reign whom they look 
not for who dwell on the earth.’ 

In Apoc. Bar (ch. 40) is a prediction of the de¬ 
struction of the last loader of the enemies of Israel 
by the Messiah on Mount Sion. 

In Asc. Isa. (ch. 4) are clear predictions of the 
advent of Antichrist, who is identified with Nero 
redivivus, and of his reign for the traditional 
period of 3J years. But this cannot safely be 
regarded as pre-Christian. 

From this evidence, and from an examination of 
a number of patristic documents, Bousset {Der 
Antichrist, 1895) has concluded, and as it seems to 
us rightly, that there was among the Jews a fully 
developed legend of Antichrist-—perhaps oral, but 
more probably written—which was accepted and 
amplified by Christians; and that this legend 
diverges from and contradicts in important points 
the conceptions we find in the Apocalypse. As 
formulatea by Christians of the 1st cent, its main 
features are— 

That Antichrist would not appear before the 
fall of Rome; that he would then appear among 
the Jews, proclaim himself as God, and claim to be 
worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem; that 
Elias would appear and denounce him, and be slain 
by him; that he would be bom of the tribe of 
Dan: this idea being due to an interpretation of 
Gn 49^^, Dt 33“, Jer 8'®—a tradition known to the 
apocalyptist, who omits Dan from the list of the 
tribes; that his reign would last for 3) years; 
that the believing Jews (or all the Church) would 
flee into the wilderness, whither Antichrist would 
pursue them ; that he would then be destroyed by 
the Lord with the breath of His mouth (a concep¬ 
tion derived from Is ID). 

It will be seen that there is here a considerable 
disagreement with the Apocalypse. In that book 
the principal beast is Rome, and there are two 
witnesses, not one. The first point is very im¬ 
portant: the Apocalypse is anti-Roman. The 
current belief express^ by St. Paul regarded 

* * Post tertiam turbatam * is taken as the equivalent of 
an original Greek (so. Otpvfity 

fU9fi9. The old reading was * post tertiam tuham.* 
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the Roman power as a bulwark against Anti- 
christ. 

In later times the mass of conflicting traditions 
about Antichrist led to the idea of a twofold 
Antichrist—one for the Jews and one for the world 
at large. This is seen with the greatest clearness 
in the writings of the 3rd cent, poet Cominodian, 
especially in his Carmen Apologeticum^ where Nero 
redivivus appears as the antichrist of the Gentiles 
(* nobis Nero factus antichristus, ille Judoeis *). Of 
the ultimate source of this belief it is not possible 
to speak with certainty. 

Ounkel, in a recent work {Schopfung und Chao8\ 
lias struck out a line of interpretation which has 
already been fruitful, and promises to be more so 
in the future. lie regards the conceptions of the 
Apocalyptic beasts as survivals of ancient mytho¬ 
logical beliefs to which the Apocalyptic writer 
gave new life and meaning The primeval dragon 
of the deep {Tiamat in Babylonian mythology), 
which opposed the Creator in the beginning, and 
was overcome and bound by him, would, it was 
thought, in the last days rear up its head again 
and break out in a final rebellion, to be vanquished 
this time for ever. And it is at least a plausible— 
to the mind of the present writer a more than 
plausible—theoiy that beliefs of this kind belonging 
to the common Semitic stock, and refreshed in the 
recollection of the Jews during the Exile, should 
in their later literature once again appear in the 
guise of * ancient wisdom,* with a new and loftier 
spiritual meaning read into them. 

Antichrist—the Antichrist believed in by the 
Jews—passes through several stages. He is per¬ 
haps originally a natural force personified, repre¬ 
senting Chaos as opposed to order. Darkness as 
against light. He is then identified with S«atan, 
the great adversary of God in the moral world. 
The Antichrist of the Sibylline Oracles is, as we 
have seen, Beliar. And, lastly, he is thought 
of as a man in whom Satan’s power is concen¬ 
trated, as the power of God is concentrated in the 
Messiah. 

In the New Testament St. Paul adopts, and St. 
John in the Epistles alludes to, a conception of 
Antichrist which had been coloured largely by the 
identification (in the Book of Daniel) of Antichrist 
with a historical person (Antiochus Epiphanes). 
In the Apocalypse the traditional Antichrist 
appears for a moment (in ch. 11); and thereafter 
Ills characteristics are divided between the Beast 
of ch. 13, who is Rome, headed by Nero redivivus, 
claiming divine worship, and the False Prophet 
who parodies the Lamb and performs the lying 
wonders. 

The wish to identify the Antichrist of tradition 
with definite contemporary personalities (as Anti¬ 
ochus and Nero) is very largely responsible for the 
confusion which surrounds the whole subject. 

A word as to later Jewish beliefs. The destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by Rome operated largely upon 
Jewish minds. Whereas to tnem Rome had been 
the bulwark against Antichrist, it now took the 
place of Antichrist in Jewish thought; and accord¬ 
ingly in such late compositions as the Book of 
Zerubbabel (as well os in the earlier Targums) the 
name of Antichrist is Armillus (=Romulu8= 
Rome). But, in spite of the adverse view of the 
Apocalypse of John, the Christian Church con¬ 
tinued to regard Rome as the protector of the 
world against Antichrist, and to pray for its pre¬ 
servation accordingly. 

The clearest of the utterances of our Lord and of 
St. John point rather to a plurality of antichrists 
who are to appear in different ages of the Church’s 
CTowth—rather to movements and tendencies of a 
kind hostile to Christianity, than to any one well- 
defined personality. 


LirBRATUBB.—The most important sources of knowledge on 
the subject of Antichrist are given in full in Bousset’s excellent 
monog:rapb, Der Antichristf which has been copiously used in 
the body of this article. Besides those already nam^, the 
following may be mentioned here: Hippolytus^ de Antichritto 
—sermons attributed to Ephraem Syrus (Latin and Greek); 
Victorinus Potabionensis on the Apoc^ypse; Laotantiiu (a very 
important authority); the pseudo-Methodius, de vrincipio et 
jure ececuli ; the tract of Adso (printed among Anselm’s works), 
de Antichritto. Of Apocryphal documents, the following con¬ 
tain interesting details: the Coptic Apocalyme of Bliat (Chris- 
tian, in its present form), recently edited by Steindorff in ‘ Texte 
und Unters.* (Neue Folge): the Syriac Book of ClerMnt or 
Testament qf the Lord, coupled with a Latin fragment found by 
the present writer at Treves; the late Greek Apocalypses of 
Esdras and of John (these four will bo found collected in 
Apocrypha Aneedota, i.); the various forms of the Apocalypse 
of Daniel (see Bousset, and Vassiliev's Anecdota Bytantina, 
and Klostermann's Analecta mr LXX). An Armenian prophecy 
of St. Nerses, published by F. 0. Conybeare {Academy, 1896), 
and an interesting Latin document attributed to St. John in 
Roger Hoveden’s Chronicle {Rolls Series)^ should be added to 
Bousset's stock of documents. 

A principal feature in the later Apocalyptic literature is the 
description of Antichrist’s personal appearance, which is de¬ 
scribed as very unpleasing. It is curious to note that several 
traits of this are borrowed in the Greek Acts of St. Christopher 
{Aiuilecta Bollandiana), and attached to that saint before his 
conversion. M. R. JAMES. 

MANAEN (Mttvaijv, Gr. form of onjp Menahem, 
LXX Mapa-bp, ‘consoler,* 2 K 15^^), one of tho 
‘ prophets and teachers ’ in the Church of Antioch 
at the time of St. Paul’s departure on hi.9 First 
Missionary Journey (Ac 13^),* and adpTpotpoi of 
Herod the tetrarch, i.e. Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great (Lk 3^* 9^ etc.). (T6pTpo(f>os may 

mean either collactanens, ‘ foster-brother,* * nursed 
along with* Herod (Walch, Ols., de Wette, Alf., 
Words.; cf. Xen. Mem. ii. 3. 4), or merely con- 
tuhernalis, ‘brought up in the same household,* 
or ‘on intimate terms with’ him (Eras. Luth. 
Calv. Grot. Baumg. Ew.; cf. 1 Mac 1'^). Walch, 
recalling that the brothers Antipas and Archelaus 
wore brought up together (Jos. Ant. xvii. i. 3), 
argues for the closer (without excluding the more 
general) relationship, on account of the tetrarch f 
alone being here mentioned. 

It is highly probable that this Manaen was 
related to an older Manaen referred to by Josephus 
{Ant. XV. X. 5) as a notable Essene who, aoout 
B.O. 60, met Herod, afterwards tho Great, then a 
schoolboy, and saluted him as future king of the 
Jews (Antipater, the father of Herod, was then 
chief minister of the Hasmonsean prince Hyreanus). 
When the anticipation was afterwards realized 
(B.O. 37), Herod sent for this older Manaen, treated 
him as a friend {de^iojadpepos), and thenceforth 
honoured the whole Essene sect. A Talmudic 
authority It identifies the same Manaen with a 
leading Rabbi who entered the household service 
of the king. When Antipas was bom, some years 
later, Herod may very naturally have selected, as 
the cliild’s foster-brother and youthful companion, a 
grandson § or grandnephew of the senior Manaen, 
who would thus be honoured in the person of the 
boy.ll As aijpTpo(f>ot (in either sense) the younger 
Manaen would receive a place at the royal table, 
be educated along with Antipas, and probably 
accompany him and Archelaus when the two 
princes were sent to complete their education at 
Rome (Jos, Ant. xvii. i. 3). When Antipas be¬ 
came tetrarch (he was called ‘king* only by 

* ’The arrangement of the conjunctive particles suggests that 
the first three mentioned were prophets, the last two (Manaen 
and Saul) teachers. See Meyer, %n loc. ; cf. Xen. Mem. ll. 8.19. 

t Antipas is the only Herod whom St. Luke elsewhere (Lk 
81.i») calls ‘Herod the tetrarch,’ although Philip (Lk 8i) and, 
up till A.D. 62, Agrippa (Ac 2513) might also have been so called. 
Agrlppa, however, was only about seventeen at the time 
Manaen is designated as a teacher; Antipas would be over 
sixty. 

t Quoted by J. Ljghtfoot in Hot. Heh. et Talm. p. 26. 

I While stneter BisseneB eschewed marriage, a section of them 
allowed it. See art. Essbnbs, vol. 1. p. 708. 

]| Of. Chimham's reception into the royal household sf a 
token of honour to his father Barzillai (2 S 19>7). 
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courtesy) on his father’s death, Manaen would 
naturally have some position in the * royal ’ house¬ 
hold ; and, assuming that St. Luke and Manaen 
afterwards became acquainted at Antioch, with 
which both were connected,* it would most prob¬ 
ably be from Manaen that St. Luke derived his 
knowledge of many facts concerning Antipas, his 
household, and other members of the Herodian 
family (Lk 3*- 13«- 238-i», Ac 12). 

The time, occasion, and instrumentality of 
Manaen’s becoming a follower of Christ are un- 
kno>vn. He may nave been drawn to the Master 
simultaneously with Joanna, the wife of Chuza, 
Herod’s steward (Lk 8*), or with the Herodian 
nobleman {8a<ri\iK6iy i.e, courtier) whose son was 
healed by Jesus (Jn The ministry of the 

Baptist,! which notably influenced Herod himself 
(Mk 6'“^), may have been blessed to one whose 
Essene origin might predispose him towards our 
Lord’s ascetic forerunner. His discipleship need 
not have involved departure from Herod’s court; 
but the separation must have taken place, if not 
earlier, in a.d. 39, when the tetrarch, instigated 
by liis ambitious wife, left Palestine for Romo, in 
order to obtain royal dignity, but was condemned 
bjr Caligula to perpetual exile (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
vii. 2). About the time of ^^tipas’ removal, or 
soon after, the Gentile Church of Antioch was 
founded by Jewish Christians who had left Judaea 
after Stephen’s martyrdom (Ac ll^®). From his 
subsequent position as a prominent Christian 
teacher at Antioch, we may assume as highly 
probable that Manaen was one of these founders. 
At all events, he had a leading share (1) in build¬ 
ing up a mother Church in the third city of the 
empire, (2) in propai^ating successfully tne pure 
Christian faith and life in a city whose moral cor¬ 
ruption was proverbial, (3) in establishing the great 
truth, then but dimly discerned even by apostles, 
that the Gentiles were fellow-heirs, on equal terms 
with the Jews, of the divine promise of salvation. 

Literaturb,—W alch, *de Menahemo,’ in ZWm. Ac. Ap.\ J. 
Lightfoot,//or, Hcb .; Pluraptre, ‘ Manaen’ in Biblical Studiei ; 
Cassell's Bible Educator^ ii. 29, 82. H. CoWAN. 

MANAHATH (nojp, Maxai'a0(€)(, Manaoth ).—1. 
Mentioned only in 1 Ch 8® as the place to which 
certain Benjamite clans were carried captive. 
Targ. adds ‘ in the land of the House of Esau,’ and 
Syr. and Arab. VSS borrow a word from the next 
verse and translate ‘to the plain of Naaman.’ 
The town is probably identical with that implied 
in Manahethites (wh. see), with the 'Mavox^ of the 
Greek text of Jos 16®*, where the LXX preserves a 
list of towns which had been lost from our Heb. 
text; and if the text in Jg is correct, ^vith the 
Menuhah (wh. see) of Jg 20*“ RVm. The site of 
the city is unknown. Condor {PEF Mem. iii. 
21, 136) suggests MAlfiay 3 miles S.W. of Jeru¬ 
salem. The text of 1 Ch 8® is probably corrupt. 

2 . (Mai'(i')axd(^), Maxavd/x, Mavax^M, Manahat{h)). 
-Gn 36f (P), 1 Ch ‘son of Shobal, son of Seir, 
the Horite,’ i.e. eponymous ancestor of a clan of 
Edom, or of the earlier population conquered and 
absorbed by Edom. See, further, art. Mana¬ 
hethites. W. H. Bennett. 

MANAHATHITES.— See Manahethites. 

MANAHETHITES stands in AV for (A'A;*- 
navid^ B RV Henohoth) in 1 Ch 2“* ‘ (These 

were the sons of Caleb . . . Shobal) And Shobal 
the father of Kiriath-jearim had sons, Haroeh, half 

• Eu». (BB ill. 4) affirm! St Luke’s Antiochene parentage, 
and the numerous references to Antioch in Ac suggest the 
familiarity of the writer with this city. 

t From Manaen St. Luke may have obtained the information 
the Baptist not given the other evangelists ^k 167-80 


of the Menuhoth ’; and also for (A Mavd^, B 
MaXaOel, RV Manahathlteg) in 1 Ch 2*^ ‘ (These 
were the sons of Caleb . . . Salma) The sons of 
Salma; Beth-lehem . . . and half of the Mana- 
hathites, the Zorites.’ The Vulgate translates 
‘rest’ {dimidium requietionum (or -is)) in both 
verses. We should read (with Kittel, SBOT) 

‘ Manahathites ’ in both verses. The genealogy is 
to be interpreted as meaning that the city Mana- 
hath, occumed by portions of two sections of the 
Edomite clan CaleS, came to be reckoned to Judah. 
See art. Manahath. W. H. Bennett. 

MANABSEAS (Mavatreniaf), 1 Es = MANASSEH, 

Ezr 10“ 

MANASSEH (nij^ji?).—1. A king of Judah. He 
was the son of Hezekiah and father of Amon. 
His mother’s name was Hephzi-bah (2 K 2P). 
He probably came to the throne B.O. 686. He is 
said to have been twelve years old on his acces¬ 
sion. The length of his reign is given as fifty-five 
years; but this should, it seems, be reduced to 
forty-five, in which case he died B.C. 641. Of the 
actual history of this long reign we know very 
little, the attention of the author of the Book of 
Kings being fixed on the condition of religion. 
The reign was probably peaceful and prosperous, 
at any rate we nave no indication to the contrary 
in our oldest source. But in the matter of religion 
it was quite otherwise. During the reign of 
Hezekiah those who attached themselves to tho 
higher teaching of the prophets had formed a 
powerful party which had great influence over the 
Icing, who seems to have done something towards 
a rSigious reformation (2 K 18^). But there was 
always a strong party which resented reform, and 
on Hezekiah’s death it improved its opportunity 
by capturing his successor. All the superstitious 
cults and practices of the time of Ahaz came back, 
and were established with the royal sanction (2 K 
21’). But they did not come back alone. The 
most important feature of M.’s reign is its religious 
syncretism, the blending of fore^ worships with 
tne popular religion of Israel. Especially signifi¬ 
cant is the worship of the host of heaven (v.*), 
which shows the innuence of Assyria and Babylon. 
The Baal and Asherah cults were probably revivals 
of old Can. worship. Mention is also made of 
dealings with familiar spirits and wizards (v.’). It 
is not unlikely that we should connect with this 
the shedding of innocent blood (v.^®), with which 
the king is also charged. This points to a 
systematio religious persecution. The time was, 
accordingly, one of religious reaction—not of re¬ 
action only, however, but of syncretism, of gloomy 
superstition and cruel fanaticism. Out of it sprang, 
according to the teaching of the prophets (2 K 
2328.87 24’’®), the destruction of Jems, and the 
Exile, which even the piety of Josiah and the 
Deuteronomic Reformation were unable to avert. 

In Chronicles it is said that, in consei^uence of 
liis sin, M. was taken by the Assyrians in fetters 
to Babylon (2 Ch 33^^). There he humbled himself 
before God, and was restored to his kingdom, 
whereupon he cleansed Jems, and the temple of 
idols, and strengthened the fortifications of the 
city (v.^*). The silence of Kings is very strong 
evidence against the story; for if M. had been 
really taken into captivity, repented, and on his 
return sought to undo the evil he had wrought, 
the writer in Kings would not have left the im¬ 
pression of unbroken idolatry and sin. (Contrast 
the case of Ahab, 1 K 21*^“*®). That the Assyrians 
should have taken a prisoner to Babylon is not in 
itself very suspicious. But the mention of it prob- 
aWy gives a clue to the origin of the story. The 
Bab. exile was traced by the prophets to the sin of 
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M., aud the Chronicler would feel it a lit thing 
that the author of this calamity should himself 
experience a captivity in Babylon. There was this 
further reason for the story. The long and peace¬ 
ful reign of so wicked a Icing called for explana¬ 
tion. And this was accounted for by the story 
of his penitence and reformation. It is a char¬ 
acteristic example of the Chronicler’s method of 
rewriting history. See, further, Driver in Hogarth’s 
Author, and Archceol. pp. 114-116, where the 
archaeological data bearing on the question are 
fully discussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
while the inscriptions do not decide the question, 
they fail to neutralize the suspicions attaching to 
the Chronicler’s narrative. 

2. Manasseh in Jg 18**^ is a correction for Moses, 
since it seemed derogatory to the reputation of the 
latter that his grandson should have been the first 
priest at the sanctuary of Dan. The correction was 
made by inserting the letter 3 above tlio lino, thus 
changing the word into Manasseh (cf. Moore, adloc. ). 
8. 4. Two contemporaries of Ezra who had married 
foreign wives (Ezr 10*®- ^). 8. See next article. 

A. S. Peake. 

MANASSEH —according to the etymology 
given in Gn 41®^, ‘making to forget,’ from ‘ to 
forget’; LXX usually M.a.va(T<T9i), the elder son of the 
patriarch Joseph by his Egyptian wife, Asenath, 
and also the name of the tribe reputed to be 
descended from him. Of Manasseh as the son of 
Joseph, nothing more is stated than what is 
recorded in Gn 48, where Jacob (1) blesses his two 
randsons, nving Ephraim, against their father’s 
esire, the first j^ace (vv.^*^* JE), and (2) adopts 
them, placing each on the same level with his own 
sons (vv.®’’ P). Both these transactions have mani¬ 
festly a tribal significance; they are traditional 
explanations of the relations existing subsequently 
between the two tribes Manasseh and Ephraim 
themselves, and between these two and the other 
tribes. In Gn 6(P® it is also stated that the children 
of Machir, the son of Manasseh, were ‘ born upon 
Joseph’s knees,’ i.e. he survived their birth, and 
was able to recognize them as his descendants 
(cf. 30*; Odyss. xix. 401; Stade, ZA W, 1886, 146 f.). 

Manasseh as a tribe is, however, more important 
than Manasseh as an individual, i. Ilistory of 
the tribe. All that the oldest tradition of the 
Exodus (JE) says about the tribe is, that after 
Moses had allotted inheritances on the E. of 
Jorda,n to Ileuben and Gad (Nu 32), particular 
families of Manasseh took possession of districts 
in the same neighbourhood, — the children of 
Machir, the (eldest) son of Manasseh, occupying 
Gilead generally, Jair, ‘son’ (i.e. descendant) of 
Manasseh, occupying the district in it called after¬ 
wards Hawoth - JAIR (which see), and Nobah 
occupying ^enatli, with its ‘ daughters,’ or de¬ 
pendent villages, vv.*»* ♦*.* The oldest parts of 

the Hex. thus recognize only two trans-Jordanic 
tribes as receiving their territories from Moses; t 
different Manassite clans conquer territories N. 
of these for themselves. Whether these state¬ 
ments, exactly as they stand, are historical, is 
doubtful: it is remarkable that in Jg 10**® the 
‘ tent-villages of Jair ’ are represented as deriving 
their name from Jair, a Gileadite, who was one of 
the Judges : hence it is very probable that the con¬ 
quest of Jair is ante-dated in Nu 32 ; and in fact, 

* V.<0 must be a later addition : not only is it out of place 
after v.», but * their tent-villagos ’ (on'nun) in v.*i, which can 
refer only to the ‘ Amoritoe’ of v.S9^ shows that once v.^i must 
hare immediately followed v.ss. The intention of the addition 
is evidently to legitimize the conquest of Machir, by repre- 
sentinff it as sanctioned by Moses. 

t V.W, in which,/or thejirst Hint in the chapter, the ‘ half- 
tnbe of Manasseh' Is mentioned, seems plainly to bo a later 
addition, made for the puipose of harmonizing the passage 
with the representation ox Dt and P. 


if v.^ (see note * above) be disregarded, we have in 
yy 8».41.42 (Dillm.) ‘a good historical account of 
the gradual advance of Manasaites into the terri¬ 
tory E. of Jordan, thouj^h not under, but after 
Moses.’ the Deut. writers, a large part of the 
territory E. of Jordan, viz. ‘ the rest of Gilead 
(i.e. the half of Gilead N. of the Jabbok*), and all 
Bashan, even all the region of Argob ’ (Dt 3^* t), is 
said to have been given specifically by Moses to 
‘the half-tribe of Manasseh’ (cf. Dt 29®, Jos 12® 
13»* [LXX, Dillin.] 187 22^:^ for Bashan, also, 
as belonging to Manasseh, Dt 4^*, Jos 20* 21®* *7). 
The same half of the tribe is in Jos D* 4'* (D*) also 
represented as crossing over Jordan, together with 
Reuben and Gad, to assist the other tribes in the 
conquest of Canaan: § Jos 22^*® describes the 
blessing with which Joshua sent them away to 
their homes, when they had discharged this task. 
According to Jos 22^*’^^ (probably from a special 
source, allied to P), the half-tribe took part with 
Reuben and Gad in building the altar by Jordan, 
which so nearly led to a rupture between the E. 
and W. parts of Israel. 

All these statements relate to the part of the 
tribe settled E. of the Jordan. There was, how¬ 
ever, another part settled W. of the Jordan ; and 
J’s description of the territory belonging to this, 
and of the manner in which it enlarged the lot 
originally assigned to it, is preserved (imperfectly) 
in Jos I7n>* 2. B. iob-18 (taken in connexion with 
201-8. j,^ account of the conniiest, the two 

dirisions of the tribe, Ephraim and Manasseh, are 
treated as one (16^ 17^7 i 2 ' 2 . a. where note 

the expression ‘ House of Joseph ’); they receive 
accordingly a single ‘lot’ (16^ cf. 17^*), the 
borders oi which are defined in 16^’*; the N. 
border—which would be the N. border of Man¬ 
asseh—is now missing. Jos 171^-2 describes how 
the Manassite clans were distributed; Machir had 
Gilead and Bashan ; the other clans (Abi'ezer, 
IJele^, Asriel, Shecheni, IJeoher, and Shemida') 
were settled (it is implied) in vV. Palestine. Vv.®* 
9*^.iob-i8|| fragments of J’s account of the cities 
of W. Manasseh : all, however, that these frag¬ 
ments state is that Tappuafi, on its S. border, 
belonged to Ephraim, and that on the N. the 
towns of Beth - shean, Ibleam, Dor, En - dor,IT 
Taanach, and Megiddo, though actually in the 
territories of Issachar and Asher, belonged in fact 
to Manasseh, but that the Canaanitea maintained 
their ground in them (w.^^’i*, with verbal dif¬ 
ferences, =Jg 1*7-28). The historical significance of 
this statement is that on the N. Manasseh was 
confined to the mountains and ‘ cut oil from the 
fertile plain of Esdraelon and the tribes which 
struggled for a foothold beyond it in Galilee by a 
chain of fortified cities yarding the passes,’—Beth- 
shean being in the iTordan Valley on the east, 
Ibleam, Taanach, and Megiddo in the centre, where 
the central highlands slope down into the plain, 
and Dor on the seacoast, about 15 miles S. of 
Carmel. There follows (w.^®*^®) the curious narrative 
describing how the children of Joseph (i.e. Ephraim 
and Manasseh together), finding the hill-country 
insufficient for them, and being unable to make 
their way into the plain on the N. on account of 
the Canaanites, witn their ‘ chariots of iron,* com 

* Cf. Jos 122-15 1321 : the other, southern ' half,’ belonged to 
Gad (Dt 312 ). 

t yv.i<-15 are repetitions (In substance) of Nu 3241. 40, and 
are, indeed, most probably a later insertion in the orlarinal text 
of Dt (see Dillin.). 

t So also In P, Jog 1320 143. 

§ In Nu 32 the command to do this is laid upon Reuben and 
Gad; but nothing is said about its being laid upon the hs^- 
tribe of Manasseh. 

II On VV.5. 6 see Dillmunn. 

‘il The clause relating to En-dor Is, however, omitted In LXX 
and in Jg 1^7; and Its originality is questioned by Dillm., 
Budde, iii. u. S. p. 13; Moore, Judgetf p. 40. 
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plain to Joshua ; and are advised by him in reply, 
if they are the great people that they claim to be, 
to go up into the mountains and cut down the 
forest there—apparently, augment their avail¬ 
able territory by clearing the large thickly woode/i 
areas which it still contained (Stade, Gesch» i. 163 ; 
Dillm.)—and (v.^®*") apply themselves more vigor¬ 
ously to expel the Canaanites. Fragmentary, 
and in parts obscure, as these notices of JE are, 
they nevertheless show clearly how imperfectly, 
for long after the Israelites first entered into 
Canaan, the W. half of Manasseh—in this re¬ 
spect, indeed, not differing from many of the 
other tribes (Jg 1)—obtained possession of its 
territory. 

The passage is undoubtedly obscure; and Budde {ZA IT, 1887, 
p. 123 fi. Rx. u. S. 1890, pp. S3ff.,87), Questioning this explanation 
of the ‘ forest,* and developing further the pinion already ex¬ 
pressed by previous scholars (4.g. Ewald, Hiit. ii. 281, 290 f., 
807, 821, 822; * Wellh., Hiit. 446 ; Stade, Qttch. i. 149), that the 
E. half of Manasseh was really, at least in part (Ewald), a colony 
thrown out by the W. branch of the tribe, after its settlement 
in Canaan, conjectured that Jos 171^^8 referred originally to 
this undertalcing, and that v.^^ read originally *but the hill- 
country of Oilead shall be thine,' urging In support of this 
view that the children of Joseph could not have complained 
that they hod only * one lot,* if besides their W. territory they 
had already received from Moses a territory E. of Jordan; and 
afterwards (ZA W, 1888, p. 148, Ri. u. S. pp. 88 f., 60,87) adopted 
the suggestion of Valeton that Nu .52*9.«. 4a once followed Jos 
1714 -18, and described how the permission then given by Joshua 
was acted upon. The conlecture is an attractive one, but too 
bold, esp. in the transposition assumed for Nu 8299-^>49, to 
be accepted with any confidence: had this, moreover, been 
the original sense of the passage, some allusion to crossing 
the Jordan (* get thee over* rather than * get thee up* in 
for instance) might have been expected (of. also HOHL p. 
677 n.). Nevertheless, whether Budde’s view of these pas¬ 
sages be accepted or not, Jg 6^^ (see the lost pa^raph of this 
art.) undoubtedly lends probability to the opinion that the 
Manossites on the E. of Jordan were really immigrants from 
the West, 

Of the later history of the tribe little specific is 
known. It played no prominent or distinctive 
part in the history of the nation. From the wild 
and exposed character of the district which the E. 
half of the tribe occupied, it may be inferred that 
its members were a orave and hardy race, able to 
maintain their own in the face of opposition (cf. 
Jos 17^ Machir a ‘ man of war,* and 1 Ch 5*®’**, 
the narrative of a successful enterprise in which 
the E. Manassites took common part with Reuben 
and Gad against the Hagrites and other neigh¬ 
bouring tribes). Gideon in W. Manasseh (Jg o^®, 
cf. V.®®), and (probably) Jephthah in E. Manasseh 
(Jg IP, cf. v.*®), were brave and distinguished 
members of the tribe. The strong Israelitish feel¬ 
ing which characterized ‘Gilead* (including E. 
Manasseh), and the keen sense of common interests 
which bound it closely together with its brethren 
W. of Jordan, are well brought out by G. A. Smith 
{HGHL 678ff.). ‘The story of Jepnthah throbs 
with the sense of common interest between Gilead 
and Ephraim.’ Jabesh-gilead, romantically con¬ 
nected with the history of Saul (IS 11. 31), was 
in all probability in E. Manasseh (about 20 m. S. 
of the Sea of Galilee). The tribe is specified by 
name in the Blessing ot Moses, tho^h characterized 
as less numerous than Ephraim (Dt 33'’, the ‘ ten 
thousands of Ephraim,’ and the ‘ thousands of Man¬ 
asseh *). Different districts of Manasseh (both E. and 
W.) are mentioned in 1K as supplying provision 
for Solomon’s court during three months of the 
year. One city of refuge, Golan, was in E. Manasseh 
(Dt 4®* a/.). The tnbe suffered severely during 
the Syrian wars (Am 1®, 2 K lO”; cf. 8'® 13’). it 
is implied in 2 K 16®®, and stated expressly in 1 Ch 
6®®, that the E. Manassites were included among 
the trans-Jordanio Israelites transported by Tiglath- 
pileser to different places in the Assyrian empire. 
The statements in r respecting the numbers of the 

* Jg Is. however, an uncertain passage to rely upon in 
support ot this opinion; see Moore, ad loo. 


tribe at the time of the Exodus (32,200 at the first 
census Nu 1®®, and 62,700 at the second census Nu 
26^), and (Nu 2®®) its position in the camp (W. of 
the tabernacle, between Ephraim and Benjamin), 
and on the march (behind the tabernacle), have no 
historical value; the numbers of the Manassite 
warriors who, according to 1 Ch 12®'* ®®, attended 
at the time of David’s coronation at Hebron, are 
equally unhistorical. For other scattered notices 
of the tribe, see Is 9®', Ps 60’=108®, 1 Ch 9® (in 
the post-exilic community) 26®® 27®®*®', 2 Ch 16® 

301 . i6. 11.18 311 ^ 

ii. The borders of the territory occupied by either 
the W. or the E. half of Manasseh cannot be fixed 
with precision. Of the W. half, the N. boundary 
seems to have been approximately the imperfectly 
defined line, where tne hiUs slope down into the 
plain of Esdraelon, touching Asher and Issachar 
(Jos 17'®'*); on the W. the border was the sea; on 
the S. it began (on the W.) with the WAdy Kanah, 
perhaps (but see Kanah) a wftdy running up from 
the W. in the direction of Shechem, at about 32® 
8-10’ N., then, crossing this wfidy to the S., it 
passed along by Tappuab (unknown) and Mich- 
methath ‘ in front of {i.e. E. of) Shechem ’ to Asher, 
according to the Onom. (222. 93), a village 16 
miles N.E. of Shechem, on the road to Beth-wiean, 
thence (to judge from 16®* ’) it turned back sharply 
to the S. and passed down by Taanach-shiloh (7 
miles S.E. of Snechem) and Naarah (in che Jordan 
Valley, 5 miles N. of Jericho), as far as Jericho 
itself; the E. border was the Jordan. The E. half 
of the tribe possessed, starting from the border city 
Mahanaim (i6. w.®®* ®®, site uncertain; but near 
the Jordan, and probably not far N. of the Jabbok 
Gn 32®, cf. w.'®’ “), ‘ haJff-Gilead ’ (Jos 13®'), i.e. the 
half N. of the Jab^k (see above) and all Bash AN 
—the whole comprising the well-wooded and (espe¬ 
cially in its N. part) remarkably fertile tract of 
coimtry stretchmg out northwards nearly to 
Hermon (the kingdom of Og, Jos 12"** *; cf. 1 Ch 
5 ®®), 

iii. The clans and subdivisions of Manasseh .— 
In the enumeration of these there is much diversity; 
the different schemes will be apprehended most 
clearly if presented in tabular form. 

1. In J, then, we have the following genealogy 
(Jos 17"*-®)— 

Manasseh 


Machir Ablezer Asriel ShecLem* IJepher Shemida 

Qileod 

(with the art., 
the country). 


2. But in P the genealogy is as follows (Nu 
26 ® 8 '«)— 

Manasseh 

I 

Machir 

(hence the Machirites) 

Gilead 

_ (hence the Gileadites) 

'tesei* Qele)^ Asriel Shechem * Shemida* Hepher 
(the (the (the (the (the (tne 

'recer- Helek- Asriel- Shechem- Shemida*- Hepher- 
ites) ites) ites) itee) ites) 



Malili 


iah No^ah ^oglah Mil'cah Tii^b 


• ntV'H: In Jos 179, Jg fiW g*, colled Abi'ezer (iiraa); so Jg 
94 889 tbe AbfezrUe. 

^ The same five daughters ot ^lophebad are also mentioned, 
with the some pedigree, in Nu 27^ (of. Sfi^- H), Jos 178 (all P). 


* Pointed not (like the name of the plooe) 
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3. We have also (1 Ch — 

Manasach = Arainitess concubine 


Ma'aGah = Machir* Hani-Molechcth 

I Gilead i ~ | j 

_ lalmod Abi'ezer Matloh 

Peresh Sheresh 

I' I 

Ulam Rekem 



ifolopIieVad is also mentioned as the ' second * son 
of some one, wliose name does not appear, and 
it is said tliat he had daupjliters: the sons 
of Shemida' are also enumerated, viz. Ahian, 
Shechem, Li^hi, ami Ani’am; but tlie text is evi¬ 
dently either corrupt or defective; and what place 
^elopnehad and Sheniida' held in the genealof'v is 
not clear, though Berth, and Kuenen think that 
I^elophehad is meant to be the second son of Man- 
assen. 

4. There is, lastly (1 Ch 2^^**^) — 

Manoflseh Judah 


Machir Er Onan Sheiah Pere;;! Zera^ 


Gilead a daughter = TJezron IJamul 

8 o^ub 
Jair 

(* who had 23 cities in 
the land of Gilead ’). 

It is impossible to harmonize these conflicting 
schemes: it is manifest that they are different 
attempts to correlate and account for the principal 
clans of Manasseh, or for the names of districts 
colonized by it.f Gilead is *son * of Machir, simply 
because the country was occupied by Machirite 
clans. Abi'ezer is mentioned in Jg 8®**^ 

as the family, or clan, to which Gideon belonged: 
the other names, ^lelel^, Asriel, etc., do not occur ex¬ 
cept in the passages cited. The only point on which 
the schemes all aCTee is in representing Machir as 
* son ’ of Manasseh, and os * father ’ of Gilead. In 
other respects the conspicuous difference is that, 
according to J, Machir is the eldest son of Man¬ 
asseh, and the other clans, Abi'ezer etc., are co¬ 
ordinated with him as his brethren ; whereas in P 
Machir is Manassch’s only son, and the six clans, 
Abi'ezer, etc., are represented as being his descend- 
ants, and in fact descended from him through his 
son ‘Gilead.* Thus, as regards Machir, three 
stages seem to be discernible in the manner in 
which he was viewed. (1) In Jg 5*^ he represents 
the West half of Manasseh. (2) In J (Jos 17^'***, 
Nil 32*®) he is the ancestor of the principal part of 
the half of Manasseh, his brother mans being 
located, it is implied, on the W. of Jordan. (3) 
In P (Nu 26'‘"**^*) he is the ancestor, through his 
son ‘Gilead,* of all the Manassites, Eastern and 
Western alike. 

Aooordinglv, Jos (‘ even for,’ etc.), restricting what is said 
in v.» of alf the Mochiriles to half of them, is (Kuen., Dillm.) a 
correction of v.8i», made for the purpose of harmonizing it with 
the representation of P (according to which, as Machir was 
Manasseh’s only son, the E. half of the tribe could form only a 
part of his descendants). 


* Asriel in v.l4 seems to be a corrupt anticipation of the 
following words, rnr TTK (Berth., Kittei, Oettll, of.). 

t ^lophehad and his daughters, who play such an important 
part in the law of Hebrew inheritance, are, no doubt, historical 
personages; but among their ancestors there appears, in P, the 
name of a country (of. Jg 11 


It is hardly possible to interpret with confidence 
the historical significance of these variations; but 
it is possible that the variation between Jg 5'^ and 
1 may point to the fact that between the age of 
Deborah and that of J Gilead had been conquered 
by immigrants from the tribe of Manasseh settled 
on the W. of Jordan ; * and that the representation 
of P may impljy that (vol. ii. p. 129^), * holding 
Gilead to have been first conquered, as represented 
in the Hex., he regarded the W. Manassites as 
offshoots of the E. Manassites.* In 3 the state¬ 
ment that Manasseh’s concubine was an Aramitess 
may be an indication that there was an admixture 
of Aramoean blood in the tribe, especially in its 
Eastern half; Maacah, Machir’s ‘wife* (1 Ch 7^®), 
also suggests some connexion with the Aram, 
tribe of Maacah, in the same neighbourhood 
(Dt 3^^ Jos 13^*, 2 S 10® al.). In 4 the connexion 
Avith a clan of Judah, assumed for Jair, is remark¬ 
able. 

Litkraturb.—S ee, in addition to the authorities quoted (esp. 
Dillm. on Nu and Joa 16-17), Kuenen's essay on the 

tribe of Manasseh, in ThT, 1877, p. 478 fl.; and of. art. Gknb- 
ALOOvinvol. ii. p. 129f. S. K. DRIVER. 

MANASSES {Mavatrer^ B, -rjs A).-l. 1 Es 9» = 
Mana.sskii, No. 4. 2. Judith’s husband, Jth 8 *. 
3. An unknown person mentioned in the dying 
Avords of Tobit as one who ‘gave alms and escaped 
the snare of death ’ set for him by Aman (To 14^®, 
AV and RV, following LXX B Mavaaffijs), The 
text of K, rqj TroirjoraL fie (sic) iXerjfioffOyrjv iirfKBev, 
where the subject understood is Achia- 
charus, maintains the parallelism Avith the preced¬ 
ing clause, from which it repeats also the name 
NaSdyS instead of 'Xfidv of A, or *A5d/4 of B (cf. ID®, 
where B reads Na(rj8ay, Naj8d5, as the name of the 
ungrateful nephcAv of Achiacharus). Cosquin in 
Rev, Bihlique, Jan. 1899, p. 62 f., argues strenu- 
ously in favour of the reading of in To 14'®, 
holding that Mavacror^y is due simply to a scribal 
error. See, further, Nasbas, Tobit. 4.=Man¬ 
asseh king of Judah in title of apocr. book. See 
following article. J. A. Selbib. 

MANASSES (PRAYER OF).— In place of the 
remote threats against Manasseh in 2 K 21"‘'® we 
have in 2 Ch 33"''® an account of his just punish¬ 
ment for his sins by captivity, his repentance and 
restoration ; and in vr.'®*the statement that 
other details of his life and his prayer were re¬ 
corded in the Acts of the Kings of Israel, and in the 
History of Hozai (or the Seers). Does the Greek 
Prayer of Manasses of our Apocrypha go back to 
this Prayer in the lost sources (or source) of Ch as 
its Hebrew original; or is it a free Greek com¬ 
position suggested by Ch ? Budde, after Ewald, 
argues for the former idew (ZAW, 1892, p. 39f.), 
and Ball (in Speaker's Com,) thinks it probable. 
Fritzsche (Excg, Handh, zu d, Apok, i. 157) favoured 
the latter view, on the ground that the Greek is 
not a translation (so Schurer). 

The Prayer stands among the Canticles append^ 
to the Psalter in some MSS of LXX. Swete (iii. 
802 ff., cf. ii. pp. ix, xi) prints A with variants of 
T (Psalterium Turicense), It is never found in 
of 2 Ch, and is often missing in Greek Psalters 
which include the Canticles. It is found in the 
Apost, Const, ii. 22. Nestle (Septiuxginta Stvdier^ 
iii. 1899) argues that the text of our MSS A and T 
comes from the Apost, Const, or from its original, 
the Didascedia, and that the Prayer is not, as 
hitherto supposed, cited in these works from a MS 
of IjXX, It appears in the Const, in connexion with 
the entire story of Manasseh as ‘written in 4 K 

* So Ewald, Wellh., Stade, and Budde, at cited above; Moore, 
Judifes, pp. 1601., 274f.; Kittel, Gesch, ii. 60 iBng. tr. U. 76 f.J i 
see also art. Hiwoth-Jaie. 
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and 2 Ch.’ * We read that Manasseh was bound 
witli iron in prison, that bread made of bran and 
water mixed with vinegar were given him in 
scant measure, and that in such straits he humbled 
liimself before God and praved. After the Prayer 
the narrative proceeds : * And the Lord heard his 
voice and had compassion upon liim. And there 
came a flame of fire about him, and all the irons 
which were about him were melted : and the Lord 
healed Manasseh from his affliction,’ etc. Julius 
Africanus knew that ‘while M. was saying a 
hymn his bonds burst asunder, iron though tixey 
were, and he escaped * (John Damasc. Parall, ii. 
15). He may therefore have read the Prayer in 
this setting.! If it was written in this connexion, 
its author showed more liturgical sense than his¬ 
torical imagination; for the allusions to Man- 
asseh’s situation are hardly more explicit than 
might be found, for example, in Ps 107^^*^*. 

Jewish traditions show no knowledge of our 
Prayer, though they add details to the story of 
Ch. Manasseh was put into an iron mule, be¬ 
neath which a fire was kindled. He prayed to the 
idols which he had served, and at last to the God 
of his fathers. ‘ Lord of the universe, wilt thou 
allow the man who has served idolatry and put an 
idol in the court of the temple to repent ? ^ God 
answered, ‘If I do not receive his repentance 
that will shut the door to all penitents^ (Jems. 
Sanhed. x. 2. See also Midr, rob. Dt 2 and Midr, 
rah, Ru 2'^; cf. Midr. rah, Lv 30). The story of 
Manasseh’s conversion was rather a problem than 
a comfort to the Rabbis, and the Mislina {Sanhed, 
x. 2) decides that lie was restored only to his king¬ 
dom, not to his part in the world to come (but cf. 
Gemara). So in Apoc. Bar 6^ where the tradition 
is already known that * he was cast into the brazen 
horse, and the horse was heated’; though ‘his 
prayer was heard,’ yet the fire from which God 
then delivered him was only a sign of the fire with 
which the same God would afterwards torment 
him. 

Does our Prayer itself contain any evidence 
which indicates a Hebrew or a Greek original, 
an early or a late date ? 

The petitioner calls on the Lord almighty, 
heavenly (cf. 3 Mac 6^®), ‘ the God of our fathers, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of their righteous 
seed,’ who created heaven and earth and bound 
and sealed the ocean (cf. Job 38®*^^ etc.), whose 
glory all things fear, and whose anger is toward 
sinners (vv.^*®); who is yet a God of compassion 
and repents of evils (=J1 2^^^, Jon 4^*"). [In his 
goodness he has appointed to sinners repentance 
unto salvation (Swete {AT) omits)]. But ‘the 
God of the righteous has not appointed repent¬ 
ance to the righteous, to Abraliam, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who have not sinned,’ but ‘to me the 
sinner ’ (vv.®'®). He confesses his sins, for which he 
is bowed down by many an iron band (cf. Ps 107^®), 
especially his setting up abominations and multi¬ 
plying offences. With humble confession he prays 
for forgiveness and salvation from death, since 
God is ‘ the God of the penitent,’ and can show all 
His goodness only toward the unworthy (vv.®-*®). 

This is a fine penitential prayer, deserving its 
ancient place in the Christian Psalter, casting a 
favourable light on the age and community that 
produced it. That it is Jewish there can be no 
doubt [but see Swete in Eacpository Times, xi. (1899) 
p. 38 f. ]. But the Greek nowhere requires a Hebrew 
original, thoi^h it cannot be said to exclude its 
possibility. 'The belief that through repentance 

* The pasMge ie made up about m follows: 2 K 20»i-2iw, 
2 Oh 8811, addition, i»*. Pr. Man, *dd., 8818^, add., 881®-1«- 
*8. There follows a Hiorashio form of the story of Amon’s 
reign. 

t Cf. later references in Febrldus, Biblioth, arao., ed. Harlee, 
U. 7881 


a sinner can gain forgiveness is contained as 
clearly in the story of Manasseh in Chron. as in 
the Prayer, and does not point to a time ‘ not long 
before the Christian era’ (Westcott in Smith’s 
DB), It has, indeed, deep roots in the OT. 
There the hope for forgiveness and grace some¬ 
times rests on the forgiving nature of God as 
Ex 34®* proclaims it,* sometimes more directly on 
the merit of the fathers, or God’s promises to 
them.f The efficacy for sinners of the merit of 
the righteous was early disputed (Gn 18*^'’^*, Jer 15S 
Ezk W*- ^), but the tendency of rabbinical Judaism 
was to put chief stress upon it (cf. Mt 3*; Weber, 
Die Lehren d, Talmud, § 63 ; Ass, Mos, 3® 4®‘® 11”), 
while Hellenistic Judaism was less national and 
more ethical in character. 

This suggests a test by which our Prayer may 
be judged. It is a mistake to find in it an appeal 
to the merit of the patriarchs. They are simply^ 
the righteous, toward whom and toward their 
righteous seed, God is only just. The sinner 
cannot appeal to them, but only to that quality 
of the Divine nature, compassion, which has no 
application to the righteous. It is only as a 
repentant sinner, not as a Jew, that the petitioner 
appeals to God, The only distinction recognized 
is that between the righteous and sinners, but 
God is believed to be ‘ the God of the penitent * as 
well as * the God of the righteous.’ It was 
Hellenistic Judaism that regarded the patriarchs 
chiefly as examples of righteousness (4 Mac 2®* 

36ff. igao-aa. phiJo, de Ahra, etc.; see also contrast 
between Sir 44-49 and Wis 10-19). The Book of 
Wisdom bases forgiveness only on the nature of 
God (11®®-12®* 11-; and a book in which rab¬ 

binical and Hellenistic elements are united ex¬ 
presses just the thought of our Prayer, * because 
of us sinners thou art called merciful,’ etc. (2 Es 
g3o-86). These considerations favour the view that 
our book is not a translation of the old Hebrew 
prayer in the source of Chron., but a Hellenistic 
composition. The date cannot be determined, but 
the eschatology of the expressions, ‘Do not con¬ 
demn me in the lowest parts of the earth *; * I will 
praise thee always in the days of my life,* seems 
early rather than late. 

The Prayer was not revised by Jerome, and is 
not in the Vulgate canon. According to Nestle, it 
may be said to owe its rank as a semi-biblical book 
to Luther, since before him it appears in no list of 
canonical or apocryphal books. It is not found in 
many editions of the LXX. Details in regard to 
texts and editions are given by Nestle. Cf. Apoc¬ 
rypha. 

Litebatumj.—T ext.—Frltzsche, lAh. Apocr. VT, and Swete, 
or in {irtek. See also Nestle, Septua^inia Studien, Hi. 1899. 

Cormnentaries.—Fritzsche (1861), 0. J. Ball (Speaker*t Com, 
1888). See also V. Ryssel’s translation of the Prayer (with 
critioal and exegetioal notes) in Kautzsoh's Apooryphen tu 
Pseudepigraphend, AT,im, F, C. PORTKB. 

MANDRAKE ditdd^tm, /t^Xa fMyKpayoptop, 
piavdpayopal, mandragorce), —The Heb. word (in Gn 
30”^*, Ca 7^*) means ‘ love-plants.’ The ancient VSS 
agree in translating the word ‘ mandrake.’ Numbers 
of other plants have been suggested, as bramble- 
berries, Zizyphus Lotus, L., the sidr of the Antbs, 
the banana, the lily, the citron, and the fig. But 
none of these renderings is supported by satis- 
factoiy evidence. The mandraice, Mandragora 
officvnarum, L., is a plant of the order Solanacecs , 
called by the Arabs luffdfy , or beuf eUjinn {i,e, 
‘genie’s eggs’). The parsley-shaped root is often 
$.g. Hos 518-es, Jer 187-io, E«k 18. 8810-90. Is 86®-7, J] 2U-14. 
Jon ^10, Pt 82. 61. 86 (®-1®) 108(8) 18a 145®, Sir 211 rpuks isil-d 
28®. 

Alter Bx Si®, e.g. Ex 8211-14, Dt pw 1 K 8«-83 igSB, j oi, 
‘0,1^ 106, Neh 9, Lk 1®^ ®®- TQt. Xha two appeals are aoitad 
in Mic JJD 9»*l». 
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branched. The natives mould this root into a rude 
resemblance to the human figure, by pinching a 
constriction a little below the top, so as to make a 
kind of head and neck, and twisting olF the upper 
branches except two, which they leave as arms, 
and the lower, except two, which they leave as 
legs. This root gives off at the surface of the 
ground a rosette of ovate-oblong to ovate, wrinkled, 
crisp, sinuate-dentate to entire leaves, 6 to 16 in. 
long, somewhat resembling those of the tobacco- 
plant. There spring from the neck a number of 
one-flowered nodding pedimcles, bearin" whitish- 
green flowers, nearly 2 in. broad, whicli produce 
globular, succulent, orange to red berries, resem¬ 
bling small tomatoes, which ripen in late spring. 
The ancients used the mandrake as a love piiiltre 
(Gn 30^^'**). They believed that he wno in¬ 
cautiously touched a root of it would certainly 
die. Josephus (BJ Vll. vi. 3) gives the following 
directions for pulling it up. ‘A furrow must be 
dug around the root until its lower jiart is exposed, 
then a dog is tied to it, after which the person 
tying the dog must get away. The dog then 
endeavours to follow him, and so easily pulls up 
the root, but dies suddenly instead of his master. 
After this the root can be handled without fear.* 
The ancients also believed that this root gave a 
demoniacal shriek as it was pulled up. The 
* smell ’ of the mandrakes (Ca V®) is the heavy 
narcotic odour of the Solanaceous plants. The 
allusion to it in this connexion doubtless refers to 
its specific virtues. G. E. Post. 

MANEH.— See Weights and Measures. 

MANES AV Eanes, due to a misprint 

^Hcivijs for Mciy'tjs in the Aldine cd.), 1 Es 9^'.—One 
of those who agreed to put away their * strange* 
wives. UVm identifies the name with Uarim in 
Ezr 10*^; more probably, per bans, it takes the place 
of the two names Maaseiah, Elijah. 

MANGER. —The NT tr. of (pdryy; in three places 
out of the four where the word occurs (Lk 2’* 
and in RVm of the fourth (Lk 13^®, where ‘ stall * is 
in the text). The chief OT Eng. emiivalent is ‘ crib,* 
Heb. 'editf (fattening-place), LXX always <pdruij 
(Job 39®, Pr 14^, Is 1®); wliile (pdrprj is also the 
LXX rendering (once in each case) of *urwah 
(‘collecting-place’ or ‘collected herd*), AV and 
KV ‘ stall,* 2 Ch 32®®; of repheth (not occurring 
except at Ilab 3^^ but probably = Arabic raff at, 
‘herd* or ‘stall’), AV and RV ‘stall*; and, 
^ssibly, of hHil (‘food’), AV and RV ‘fodder,* 
Job 6®, if the Heb. be not represented rather by 
the otherwise superfluous ^piLfiara. 11 seems clear 
(from such a parallelism as in 2 Ch 32®® * stalls for 
all manner of beasts and folds (lit. treasure-hoitses) 
for flocks,* and likewise from such companionship 
as in Pr 14^ ‘ where no oxen are, the crib is clean *), 
that, like the Latin proesepe and our crib, <pdry7f 
in the LXX signifiea not only, as in classical 
Greek, a manger, but also, metonymically, the 
stall containing the manger*, an extension due 
immediately, perhaps, to some of its Heb. originals. 

This ambiguity in the meaning of would 

be of small moment but that it anects the story of 
the Nativity, Did the mother of our Lord lay*her 
babe in a manger or in a stall ? And is the very 
early tradition that the birth took place in a cave 
inconsistent with the NT narrative ? These ques¬ 
tions cannot be decisively answered either (as has 
been shown) from the word itself, or from the con¬ 
text, or from our knowledge of the customs of the 
time. There is an ambigmty about Kard\vpa., ‘ the 
Inn * (AV and RV), as well as about (pdry-q. This 
was not an inn in the modem sense of the term, 
nor apparently even such an approximation to it 


as the more regularly organized of Lk 

10®^, with its Trapdoxel>f, host or managing attendant, 
who provided necessaries and was paid for them. 
All tuat we can be sure of as to KardXviMn. is that it 
was a resting-place where animals were relieved of 
their packs (/caraXiJw, ‘I let down*), and where 
travellers ungirded their garments. But Lk 22^^ 
Mk 14^* (cf. Swete), bring the word before us in 
another sense—that of a quest-room{* My KardXvfxa,* 
said Jesus, according to Mk), one of the rooms com¬ 
monly and hospitably lent, perhaps, for the occa¬ 
sion, to parties of strangers visiting Jerusalem for 
the passover. For this the ‘ master of the house * 
seems to have substituted, in the case of Jesus and 
His disciples, the more private and fully furnished i 
dpdyaiop, upper chamber (Lk 22^®). Wnen, there- | 
fore, it is said (Lk 2^), ‘[She] laid [the babe] in a 
(pdrPT), because there was no room for them in 
the KardXv/m,* our ignorance of the exact mean¬ 
ing of KardXvfm deprives us of its guidance to the 
exact meaning of the alternative j>dTP7}; while the 
absence (according to the best documents) of the 
article with (pdrpr) leaves us at liberty to believe 
that the fpdrprf was not connected with the Kard- 
Xvpa. At first sight the antithesis seems to 
require that the ipdrprj should be a kind of room 
corresponding to the superior tcardXv/M, though of 
course the sentence may be elliptical and the 
manger may be picked out as the special feature 
in the corresponding room not itself mentioned. 

But, if the KardXvfia was anything like the 
modern khan, it was a rest-house like those exist¬ 
ing in the East, outside towns, as unfurnished 
)laces of gratuitous lodgment during the night 
or strangers, and containing (as to the ruder sort) 
two contiguous portions not very distinctly divided 
—the one for the travellers, and the other for theii 
animals; and (as to the better sort) a central 
(usually roofless) court, with cells for travellers 
opening out upon it, and, beyond these, just 
within the outside wall, stallea places for the 
beasts of burden. If this be so, then Joseph and 
Mary, finding the travellers* portion full, probably 
abode in one of those stalled places, and the babe 
was laid either in the stall or in the manger be¬ 
longing to the stall. Or, as Tristram suggests 
(Land of Israel, p. 73), they took refuge in some 
poor cottage close by, similar to one wherein he 
himself haS seen a community of shelter for man 
and beast, the dwelling portion (to which, for one 
reason or another, Joseph and Mary were not 
invited) being an upper platform ascended by a few 
steps; and the lower portion being half granary 
half stable, and containing a long earthen trough 
which served for a manger. Tristram’s sugges¬ 
tion has this additional element of probability, 
that, if the rest-house was full, the stalled places 
attached to it were like^ to be full also. 

The tradition that Jesus was bom in a cave 
near Bethlehem is at least as early as the first 
decade of the ^d cent., and is found in Justin 
(Trypho, 78), in the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 
(c. 2, p. 181, Tisch.), in Origen (c. Cels, i. 61),— 
who says that the cave and the manger were 
shown in his day,—in Epiphanius (H(Br,\\. 9) and 
in Eusebius ( Vita Constant, iii. 43, Dem. Ev. vii. 2). 
The cave as the place of birth is mentioned also in 
iho Protevangel of James (a. 18), but in c. 22 the 
swaddling and the * crib for oxen ’ are referred to 
the time of the massacre of the Innocents, and the 
crib (the BaWs hiding-place) is not connected in 
any way with the cave, while neither here nor in 
the Gospel of the Infancy is the cave connected 
with an ‘inn.* Eus. anu Epiphan. (see Nestle, 
Vitas Prophetarum, p. 8) both amrm that the cave 
story appears in Luke, while Anastasius of Sinai 
(Vice c. 1, p. 6) assigns it to ‘unwritten 
tradition. Resch (Texts, x. 3) sees in the una- 
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nimity of the cave tradition a sign that it belongs 
to the original source of the Infancy history, and 
from the varieties of phraseology in the Greek 
narratives he conjectures that tnis source was 
Hebrew. It has been suspected (with what proba¬ 
bility it is impossible to say) that the cave story 
grew out of the prophecy. Is 33^® (‘ He shall dwell 
in a lofty cave,^ LXX), just as the prophecy in 
regard to Shiloh, Gn 49'', led to the later addition 
in Lk 19®® (‘a colt tied to a vine^). See Justin, 
i. 32. Thomson, Land and the Book (vol. on 
Central Palestine and Phoenicia^ p. 35) says that 
many inns or khans have caverns below them, 
where cattle are sheltered, and where, built along 
the walls, are stone mangers which, *■ cleaned out 
and whitewashed as they often are in summer 
when not required for the animals, would make 
suitable cribs in which to lay little babies.* He 
does not, however, say that he ever saw any little 
babies in them except his own. Over such a 
grotto, near Bethlehem, called the Grotto of the 
Nativity, now stands the Church of St. Mary ; and 
the grotto contains a manger; but (adds Thomson) 
* the real manger was transported to Rome.* 

Litkratueb.— Petri Horrel, Miicell. critic, libri duo^ ii. pp. 
241-416 (utrum de spelunca an de stabulo), Lcovardi®, 1738; 
Schleuaner, Lexic. Vet. Tent. Plummer on Lk 2? (Inter¬ 

nal. Co7nm.)\ Meyer-Weias, ibid.\ Farrar’a Life of Christ, p. 
12 (illust. ed.) ; Keim, Jesua of Nazara (En^. tr.), ii- 80; Eders- 
heirn, Life and Tirnsa of Jesua^ i. 185, ii. 483; Texte und 
Unteraxtehungen (Gebhardt and Harnock), x. 6, pp. 124 flf.; and 
Thomson’s Land and the Book^ and Tristram’s Land of larael^ as 
above quoted. J. MASSIE. 


MANI (MaW), 1 Es 93 ®=Bani, Ezr 10» as he is 
called in 1 Es 5'® (Bavd). 

MANIFEST. —The verb to ‘manifest’ is used 
actively, passively, and rellexively. The active 
use is seen in Ec 3'® (the only occurrence of the 
word in OT), ‘ I said in mine heart concerning the 
estate of the sons of men, that God might manifest 
them, and that they might see that they them¬ 
selves are beasts * (D*ig6, RV ‘ that God may prove 
them *); and Jn 17® ‘ I have manifested thy name 
unto the men which thou gavest me out of the 
world * {i<pav4pii)<ra ; RV ‘ I manifested’). In Jn 2" 
AV has ‘manifest forth* (‘manifested forth his 
glory*) for the same verb, RV ‘manifested.* It is 
a favourite verb with St. John, occurring 9 times 
in the Gospel and 9 times in the First Epistle, 
which are nearly half its occurrences in NT. The 
AV usually renders it ‘ manifest * or ‘ make mani¬ 
fest,* but also ‘appear* (Mk 16'®*'®, 2 Co 6'® 7'®, 
Col 3®, He 9®®, 1 ]r 5®, 1 Jn 2®® 3®, Rev 3'®), ‘shew* 
(Jn 7® 21'), and ‘manifestly declare* (2 Co 3®). 
RV everywhere has either ‘ manifest * or ‘ make 
manifest.* The reflexive use of the verb ‘ to mani¬ 
fest* is found in Jn 14®'*®®; the passive is more 
common. The past ptep. is twice ‘manifest* in¬ 
stead of * manifested,* viz. 1 Ti 3'® ‘ God was 
manifest in the flesh * iipavepdoBrj 4v aapKi; RV, 
reading 6s for ‘ He who was manifested in the 
flesh *); and 1 P 1®® * who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was mani¬ 
fest in these last times for you * {<^epujOtpros, RV 
‘was manifested*). The meaning is not exactly 
the saine as now, if indeed we use the verb ‘to 
manifest* at all. It is to uncover, lay bare, 
reveal. Cf. Cromwell (in Prolegomena to llndale’s 
Pent, by Mombert, p. xlii), ‘ The Kinge highnes 
therfor hathe commaunded me to advurtyse you 
that is plesure ys, that ye should desiste and leve 
any farther to persuaae or attempte the sayde 
Tyndalle to cum into this realme; alledginc, that 
he perceyving the raalycyous, perverse, uncharyt- 
able, ana indurate mynde of the sayd Tyndall, ys 
in man [er] with owt hope of reconsylyacyon in 
hym, and is veray joyous to have 1^ realme 


destytute of such a person, then that he should 
retourne into the same, there to manyfest his 
errours and sedycyous opynyons.* An earlier 
meaning—‘detect,* ‘disclose*—is seen in Rhem. 
NT, Mt 8 ‘ beyond the sea he manifesteth 

the devil’s malice agaynst man in an heard of 
swine.* 

The adj. ‘manifest* signifies ‘open to sight, un¬ 
covered* (not ‘evident to reason,^as now). Thus 
Wis 12'^ ‘ thou inakest their boldness manifest ’ {rb 
Bpdaos t^e\iyxeis ; RV ‘ puttest their boldness to con¬ 
fusion *); He 4'® ‘ Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight * (dtpavtis ); 9® ‘ the way 
into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest * 
v€<pav€pu)(r0ai); 1 Jn 3'® ‘ In this the children 
of God are manifest, and the children of the devil * 
{<pavepd itrri rb. riKva), Cf. Shaks. I Hewry VI, 

I. iii. 33, ‘ Stand back, thou manifest conspirator.* 

The adv. manifestly means openly^ visibly, 

2 Es 14® ‘ In the bush I did manifestly reveal 
myself unto Moses * {revelans revelatus sum); 

2 Mac 3®® ‘ manifestly they acknowledged the 
power of Gk>d* (^avepws). Ci. Dt 27® Tina. ‘And 
thou shalt write uppon the stones all the wordes of 
this lawe, manyfestly and well *; and Rhem. NT, 

Lk 8 * Ho preacheth to the lewes in parables 

because of their reprobation ; but to the Disciples 
manifestly, because he wil not for the lewes 
incredulity have his cumming frustrate.* 

Manifestation occurs but rarely, Wis 1® ‘the 
sound of his words shall come unto the Lord 
for the manifestation of his wicked deeds* {els 
^Xeyxop ; AVm ‘ for the reproving,* RV ‘ to bring 
to conviction ’); Ro 8'® ‘ For the earnest expecta¬ 
tion of the creature waiteth for the manifestation 
of the sons of God * (ri)v diroKdXvxpiVt RV ‘ the re¬ 
vealing*) ; 1 Co 12’' ‘ the manifestation of the Spirit 
is given to every man to profit withal * {h <f>ay4pu)ais), 
and 2 Co 4® ‘ by manifestation of the truth * (rj 
(pavepfhtretf RV ‘ by the manifestation *), So Lk 1®® 
Rhem., ‘And the childe grew, and was strength¬ 
ened in spirit, and was in the deserts until the day 
of his manifestation to Israel.* J. Hastings. 

MANIFOLD is properly ‘ of maiW kinds,* ‘ vari¬ 
ous,* as Howell, Letters^ iv. 47, ‘The Calamities 
and Confusions which the late Wars did bring 
upon us were many and manifold.* And so it is 
used sometimes in AV: Wis 7®® ‘ in her is an 
understanding spirit, holy, one only, manifold* 
{iroXviiepts, Vulg. multiplex) \ IP 1® ‘Ye are in 
heavmess through manifold temptations* {ip rot- 
kIXois Tretpaa/zdis ); * 4'® ‘ as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God * {voikCKijs ; Eph 3'® 

‘the manifold wisdom of God* (^ irdKwrolKiXos 
aoipLa, the only occurrence of this word in NT. | 
See Abbott, in loc.). But elsewhere the word 
means no more than ‘ many,* Neh 9'®* ^ ‘ manifold 
mercies* (D'3n, LXX ttoXXoI); Am S'® ‘manifold 
transgressions * (o'^n, LXX voWoL); Ps 104®® ‘ How 
manifold are thy works* (^arnp; LXX ws ipieya- 
\(fp$7}; Vulg. quam magnifeata); Sir 61* ‘from 
the manifold afflictions which I had* {is rXedpufy 
0\N/€(i)p), 

In Lk 18®® ‘manifold* is an adv., ‘ There is no man 
that hath left house . . . who shall not receive 
manifold more* {woWaTrXairlopa, Vulg. multoplura; 
Wyc. ‘ many mo thingis *; Tind. ‘ moche moore,* 
and all VSS till the Bishops ‘manifold more*). 
The adv. ‘manifoldly* is used in Rhem. NT, 

* The adj. attached to these temptations, says Solmond 
{Pop, Com, on NT, iv. 168), is used in the classics to describe 
the many-oolourea leopard or peacock, the colour-changinff 
Proteus, the richly-wrought rooe or carpet, the changehu 
months, the intricate oracles. What a picture does this 
epithet * manifold,* which is applied by St. Peter also to the 
grace of God (4^®), by St. James again to temptation (13), and 
elsewhere to such things as the divert diteatea healed by 
Ohrist (Mt 434), present of the number, the diversity, and the 
ohangefulness of these trials I 
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Mt 27***^^ ‘The chiefe of the Icwes accuse him 
to Pilate (his betrayer, and the ludge, and the 
ludgo’s Wife, testifying in the meane time mani- 
fodly {sic) his innocencie).’ J. Hastings. 

MANIU8, AV Manlius A and V, Syr.; 

MdvXtoy al., Maniliiis Vulg.).—According to 2 Mac 
11*^*“ Quintus Meminiua and Titus Manius were 
two Roman legates {TTpeapdrai) in the East, who 
sent a letter to the Jews after the first campaign 
of Lysias (b.c. 163), confirming the concessions 
made by the Syrian chancellor. But there are 
many reasons against accepting as genuine either 
this letter or the three others contained in the 
same chapter. From 1 Mac it appears that 
the first expedition of Lysias took place in B.c. 
165, before the re-dedication of the temple and the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes. No mention is 
there made of negotiations between the Jews and 
Lysias, who is simply stated to have returned to 
Antioch to collect new forces. The supposed con¬ 
cessions seem to rest upon a confusion of this 
expedition with a second, which took place about 
three years later. The names given to the Roman 
commissioners raise further difficulties. Polybius 
records the names of several Roman legati in Asia 
about this peiiod, but neither Q. Memmius nor T. 
Manius is to be found among them. Possibly 
one of the persons intended was Manius Sergius, 
who, with C, Sulpicius, was sent to Syria shortly 
before the death of Antiochus Epiphanes (Polyb. 
XXXI. ix. 6, cf. xii. 9, xxiii. 9). It is, moreover, a 
suspicious circumstance that the date of the sup¬ 
posed Roman letter should be exactly the same as 
that of the letter of Eupator (15th of Xanthicus, 
V.®*), and that the year should be given according 
to the Seleucid era. Finally, wc learn from 1 Mac 8 
that Judas Maccabmus first entered into com¬ 
munication with the Romans after the landing of 
Demetrius (n.c. 162) and the death of Nicanor. 
It is, no doubt, possible that some foundation of 
fact underlies the correspondence contained in 
2 Mac 11, but in their present form and present 
connexion none of the letters can be regarded as 
historical. (Cf. Rawlinson and Zdckler, ad ioc.). 

II. A. White. 

MANKIND. —In Lv 18^*20^® ‘mankind* means 
men as opposed to women, the male sex. Cf. 
Bhaks. Timon of Athens^ iv. iii. 491— 

' I love thee, 

Because thou art a woman, and disclaim'st 

Flinty mankind.’ 

MANLY, MANLINESS.— ‘Manly * occurs once as 
an adj. (2 Mac 7®^ ‘with a manly stomach,* Apcrevi 
0vp.ipf IIV ‘ with manly passion ’), and once as an 
adv. (2 Mac 10®® ‘ Twenty young men . . , assaulted 
the wall manly,* d^jtevudws, RV ‘with masculine 
force ’). ‘ Manliness * is used in 1 Mac 4®®, 2 Mao 

8^ 14^® of the valour of soldiers in battle. 

MANNA (}i? mdn ; LXX ; Vulg. man, manhu, 
manna).—A substance which fell along with the dew, 
or was rained around the Hebrews* camp during 
their 40 years* wilderness life. It was in flakes or 
small round grains, like hoarfrost, white, in appear¬ 
ance like coriander seed or bdellium, and in taste 
was like thin flour-cakes with honey, or like fresh 
oil (Ex 16^**'®- Nu IH* ®). It was gathered every 
morning except on Sabbath, and a double portion 
on Friday morning. If kept overnight it became 
corrupt, and bred worms, except on the Sabbath 
day. The supply continued until they came to a 
land inhabited, to the border of Canaan, Ex 16“ 
(P); or until they reached Gilgal, in the plain of 
Jericho, and ate the old com of the land, Jos 5^® 
(J£). JDuxing this time it was the chief part of 
their diet, but not their only food (Lv 8®*®®-®* 9* 10'® 


24®, Nu 7'®* Dt 2®, Jos 1"). It is said to owe its 
name to the question wn |9 mdn hu, ‘ what * is it ? * 
v.'* (E), asked by the people when it fell. For 
Egyptian affinities of the word, see Brugsch, 
HWB vi. 606 ; Ebers, Gosen, 236. As a perpetual 
memorial of this provision, Aaron was tola to place 
a ^inzeneth (pot or basket) full of it before the 
Testimony (Ex 16“), which was in the ark (26'®1. 
This vessel was of gold. He 9^, but was not itself 
in the ark as there stated (see 1 K 8*). The manna 
is mentioned also in Neh 9®®, and in Pa 78®®, where 
it is called the * corn of heaven ’ and the ‘ bread of 
the mighty.* 

Our Lord speaks of the manna as typical of 
Himself, the true bread from heaven, conferring 
immortality on those who spiritually become par¬ 
takers of His grace, Jn6®'‘“‘®®. St. Paul calls it 
‘spiritual meat,* and seems to regard it and the 
stream from the smitten rock as a type of the 
Eucharist (1 Co 10®'*)* The ‘ hidden manna * is one 
of the rewards of ‘him that overcometh,’ Rev 

A sweet, semifluid substance called mann or 
mann es-samd (‘heavenly manna*) exudes in drops 
from the tdr/d tree {Tamarix mannifera, Ehr.), 
the Vb'M of the Hebrews, when it is punctured by 
an insect, Gossyparia mannipara (llardwicke, 
Asint. Research, xiv. 182, also Ehrenberg, but 
doubted by Ritter). This is collected in the desert 
by Arabs, and sold to pilgrims. A second kind, 
the terengahina of Ibn Sina, is yielded ly a thorny 
leguminous shmb, Alhagi Camelorum, risch., and 
other allied species in Arabia and neighbouring 
countries. A third sort, tlie Sirachosta of the 
Arabians, is yielded by Cotoneaster nnmmularia in 
Herat (Haussknecht). Niebuhr describes a kind 
found on oaks, called 'afs or hallCt, at Mardtn in 
Digarbekr. This oak-honey is mentioned by 
Hesiod, Op, et Di, v. 230f., and Ovid, Met. i. 112. 
For stories of manna found on the ground in open 
places, not dropping from plants, see Athenoeus, 
Vewnos. xi. 102, ana Wellsted, Arabia, ii. 409. 

The manna of commerce (not now in the Phar¬ 
macopoeia) is a sickly-smelling, sweet, laxative 
exudation from the flowering asli Fraxinus Omus, 
L., and 2^. rotundi/olia, and mostly comes from 
Calabria. None of these could be the manna of 
Exodus, which was a miraculous substance. These 
only flow in small quantities, and all the tamarisks 
in the desert could not have yielded the daily pro¬ 
vision of more than 300 tons. They only flow at 
special seasons—May to August (Burckhardt), or 
August and Septemoer (Breydenbach, Reissbveh, 
i. 193). They are physiologically insufficient as 
food, can keep indefinitely, and could not be cooked 
as the manna was. The Sabbatic intermission and 
final cessation likewise show that it was not a 
natural substance; besides, while it could ha 
ground in mills, beaten in mortars, seethed in pots, 
or baked by artificial heat into cakes, yet, if not 
gathered, it volatilized in tlie heat of the sun. 

Ltthraturb.—T ho old authors are quoted and summarized In 
Fabri, Hutoria Manrux, In Fabri and Beiske’s Ojmse. M&i. 
Arad. 1776, p. 83, and Reinke, Beitrdge 2 wr Erkldrung d. Alt. 
Test. V. 805. See also Bosenmiiller, Alterthunukunde, iv. 810, 
and Ourmann's account given bv O^mann, Vermisehte Samm- 
lunpen aus der Faturkunde, vi. 7; cf. also Wellsted, Burck¬ 
hardt, Ehrenberg (who figures the tar/d\ and Forsk&l. 

A. Macalister. 

MANNER. —The word ‘manner,* to be traced 
back to Lat. mantis, the hand, may be said to 
be originally the way of handling or managing 

* Properly * who’?, as is jointed out by Dillm.-Byssel, Bx-Lv, 
p. 189, and Hoxmnel, AHT 276*. The aingument of the latter, 
• / 

that mdn (Arab. hu proves that the early Hebrews spoke 

a pure Arabian dialect, is dealt with in Esmot. Times, lx. p. 478, 
by Ed. Konlg, who doubts whether man hd was originally 
meant to be a question. It might be an Imitation of an Bgyp. 
word mannu (bo Kbers, J)ureh Gotsn sum Sinai^t 286 1 ). 
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a thing. Its uses in AV are sometimes obsolete, 
more often archaic and misleading. 

1. Method of action^ waVy as Mt 6® ‘After tins 
manner theroiore pray yo^(oOrws); Lk 6^ *In the 
like manner did their fathers unto the prophets’ 
(/card raura, edd. /card rd aurd) ; He ‘in divers 
manners ’ (iroXirrp67rw5). 

2. Hahitv>al tnethod of actiony cuatoiny as Ru 4“^ 
‘This was the manner in former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming’ (RV ‘custom’); Am 8^* 

‘ They that swear by the sin of Samaria, and say, 
Thy god, O Dan, liveth; and, The manner of 
Reer-Sieba liveth’ to; RV ‘the way of 

Reersheba,’ RVm ‘themanner’);* 2 Mac 4^® ‘Such 
was the height of Greek fashions, and increase of 
heathenish manners* {‘irp6cr^a<ni d\\o(pv\i(rpLoOy RV 
‘an advance of an alien religion’); 6* ‘Whoso 
would not conform themselves to the manners of 
the Gentiles should be put to death’ (fieraf’iaLveiv 
M rd *E\\T}ULKd ; RV ‘ go over to the Greek rites ’). 

3. Sometimes it is custom in its origin, the 
regulation, or ordinance that afterwards becomes 
fixed as habit. Thus is often tr. ‘manner,’ 
when RV prefers ‘ordinance’ in Lv 5^® 7** 9^®, 
Nu 15»«* ^ 29®* 1«* 21- 24. S7. 30. 88. 87^ j Qh 24^», 2 Ch 
42 ®, Neh 8^*; ‘order* in 2 Ch 30^*; ‘judgement’ 
in Ezk 234 ®*^; and leaves the rest unchanged 
(Gn 40W, Ex 21®, Lv 24“ Jos Jg 18^, 1 S 8^*'i 
10“, 1 K 18“ 2 K r IV* 1728i,<^.27. jS.4o^ jer 3018 ). 
See also 2 S 7^® ‘ And is this the manner of man, 
O Lord God ? ’ (oi^n m’in, AVm ‘ the law of man,’ 
UV ‘and this too after the manner of men,’ RVm 
‘and is this the law of man?’)t; Est 2^® ‘accord¬ 
ing to the manner of the women’ (oTjn nn?, RV 
‘ according to the law for the women ’); Ac 22® 
‘Taught according to the perfect manner of the 
law of the fathers’ (/card dKpl^eiav roO varpipov 
v6fiovy RV ‘ according to the stnet manner of the 
law,* lit. ‘ the strictness of the law ’; it is the 
only occurrence of dKplfieia in NT). Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 16“ * All the multitude shall offer a calfe 
for a burntofferynge to bo a swete savoure unto 
the Lorde, and the meatofferynge and the drynk- 
offerynge there to, accordynge to the manor*; 
and of 19'® ‘And this shalbe unto the childern 
of Israel and unto the straunger that dwelleth 
amonge them, a manor for ever.^ 

4. Personal behavioury conduct, as Sir 31'^ ‘Leave 
off first for manner’s sake ’ iraidela^); 2 Mac 
6“ ‘He left governors ... at Jerusalem, Philip 
... for manners more barbarous, than he that 
set him there ’ {rby di rpbirovy RV ‘ in character ’); 
Ac 13'® ‘And about the time of forty years suffered 
he their manners in the wilderness*^ (AVm ‘Gr. 

* This passage is obscure. The Heb. word is the usual one 
for a waj/ or path, and so Driver takes it here, quoting from 
0. A. Smith and Doughty as to the Arabic custom of swearing 
by the way to a place. This is apparently the tr. of Vulg. 
Vivit JDeui tuus JDan et vivit via B^rtabee.and of Wya * the 
wave of Bersabe lyveth,* and of Douay. Ooverdole and the 
Biwops follow the LXX (utti / Otit rov, Unpoxt^tt), thus Oov. 
‘as truly as thy God lyveth at Bersaba.' Tne AV tr. is from 
the Gen. version, which has the marg. ‘ That is, the commune 
manor of worshiping and the service or religion there used.' 
Thus the meanl^ of AV is ‘manner of worship,’ 'oulV c^nd 
that meaning W. B. Smith favours, though doubtfully (HS^ 182), 
‘In Am 8^4 there is mention of an oath by the way (ritual?) of 
Beersheba.' See Burbuiba. The Heb. word derek is fre¬ 
quently ti^ ‘manner* in AV, in the sense of cu8t<nn, once In 
Amos ( 41 ® ‘I have sent among you the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt *). 

t Kirl^atnck (Expos. Hi, [1886] 358 f.) explains the AV 
text, ‘Thou dost condescend to speak familiarly with me, as 
man speaks to man.' It is the rendering of Ges. and others. 
But there is no other passage in which tdrdh has the meaning 
of ‘ manner.* The literal tr. is given in AVm, and is found In 
Wyo. and Oov. The Gen. and Bl^. have ‘Doeth this apper- 
teine to man?* Driver says that as the text stands the hest 
explanation is that of Hengst. and Keil, ‘ to evince such regard 
for me is in accordance with the law prescribed by God to 
regulate men's dealings with one another; displayed by Ood 
it argues unwonted oondesoenslon and affection.' But he con¬ 
siders the text probably corrupt iNotes on Sam. p. 218), and 
H. P. Smith counts it certainly corrupt (Int&m. Com. on Sam, 


iTpoTo<p6pri(revy perhaps for tTpo<f>o<f>6^(r€v \hore or 
fed them] as a nurse heareth or feedeth her chUdy 
Dt 1 ®'*; RVm ‘many ancient authorities read 
hare he them as a nursing father in the wildemessy 
SCO Dt 1 ®'*)*; 264 i]\|y manner of life from my 
youtli . . . know all the Jews’ (jS/o/atj); 2 Ti 3'® 

‘ But thou hast fully known my doctrine, manner 
of life’ {dyurf/iy RV ‘ conduct’). In this sense RV 
uses ‘manner of life’ as the tr. of dvaoTpo<pi/i in 
most of its occurrences for AV ‘ conversation ’ or 
the like. Cf. Jg 13'® Coy. ‘What shal be the 
maner and worke of the childe ? ’ 

6 . There are two passages in which the meaning 
is more clearly ethical conduct, morals, 2 Es 9^ 

‘ Now the manners of them which are created in 
tills world that is made are corrupted* {corrupti 
sunt mores eorum) ; 1 Co 16** ‘ Evil communica¬ 
tions corrupt good manners * (fiBn tov^'rd]). 

Cf. Knox, Hist, 318, ‘And wonder not, Madame, 
that I call Rome an Harlot; for that Church is 
altogether polluted with all kinde of Spiritual 
Fornication, as well in Doctrine, as in manners*; 
and Calderwood, Hist, 107, ‘Their [the Elders’] 
office is as well severally, as conjunctly, to watch 
diligently over the flock committed to their charge, 
both publickly and privately, that no corruption 
of Religion or manners enter therein.* 

6 . A thin^ which is done in a certain way is of 
a certain kind, and the commonest meaning of 
‘ manner * in AV is sort or kind, as Gn 26“ ‘ Two 
manner of people shall be separated from thy 
bowels ’; Ex 22 ® * For all manner of trespass . . . 
or for any manner of lost thing ... he shall pay 
double unto his neighbour*; Jg 8 '* ‘What manner 
of men were they whom ye wew at Tabor?* Dn 
6 “ ‘ no manner of liurt was found upon him *; Sir 
37'® ‘Four manner of things appear; good and 
evil, life and death *; 2 Co 7® ‘ ye were made sorry 
after a godly manner* (RV ‘after a godly sort*); 

1 P 1" ‘Searching what, or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify *; 

2 p 31 ' ‘ what manner of persons ought ye to be *; 
1 Jn 3' ‘ what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us.* So Berners* Froissart, xviii., 

‘ The king gave licence to all manner of people,every 
man to draw homeward to their own countries *; 
Tindale, Pent, (Prologe to Lv) ‘ The popettes and 
XX maner of tryfles which mothers permitte unto 
their yonge children be not all in vayne *; Elyot, 
Governour, ii. 383, ‘Experience whereof commeth 
wysedome is in two maner of wise.* In all these 
examples ‘manner* is sing., being used as the 
words ‘ kind * and ‘ sort * are used stfll. Cf. Shaks. 
Lear, II. ii. 90, ‘These kind of knaves.* For there 
is a doubt in the mind whether the word is a subst. 
or an adj. Hence the connecting word ‘of* was 
frequently omitted, as in Tindalls tr. of Gn 2 '®, 
‘ And after that the Lorde God hod make of the 
erth all maner beastes of the felde and all maner 
foules of the ayre, he brought them unto Adam to 
see what he wold call them *; and of Lk 4 ®® ‘ And 
feare came on them all, and they spake amonge 
tliem selves sayinge: what manner a thinge is 
this*; and on 1 Jn 4'® he scys, ‘John speaketh not 
generally of all manner fear, but 01 that only 

* The TR ie beet attested (kB 0®DHLP, as 

Bcainst AC^E for In the original passage Dt 1*^ 

there Is also uncertainty of reading. The decision between 
the two readings, thougn they yield such different meanings, 
must be mainly due to the view taken of the context. Page 
and Rendall take opposite sides-—the former thinking that the 
apostle is dwelling, not on the psrvorsity of Israel, but on the 
oare and affection of God for them, so that is dearly 
required here as well as in Dt ; the latter bolding that 
correctly rendered ‘suffered their manners,* agrees en¬ 
tirely with the context and the circumstances, * for it exactly 
describes God's longsuffering with a perverse and rebellious 

g eneration.* Perhaps the stronffast argument against ir^. 
»that it is doubtful if means simply * carry.* It is 

rather ‘give suck.* Rendall further urges that in Dt in ws 
should expect rimtst, not Wiv. 
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which the conscience of sin puttcth a man in/ So 
Spenser, FQ ii. xii. 70— 

* RijCht hard it was for wight which did It heare 

To read what manner musicke that mote bee.' 

In AV 1611 this construction occurs in Lv 7^ ‘Ye 
shall eat no manor fat of oxe ’; 14®^ ‘ This is the 
law for all manner plague of leprosie and skall *; 
and Rev 18^^ ‘all manor vessels of Yuorie, and all 
maner vessels of most i^recious wood*; but modern 
editions have retained it only in the last passage. 

The phrase Mn a manner* is found in 1 S 21® *the bread is in 
a manner common.* The passage is a particularly difficult one. 
W. U. Smith {liSi 456) translates: * Nay, but women are forbidden 
to us as has always been my rule when I go on an expedition, so 
that the gear (clothes, arms, etc.) of the young men is holy even 
when it is a common (not a sacred) Journey; how much more 
so W'hen [Pr 21^J to-day they will be consecrated, gear and all.* 
Driver (Notes oii Samuel, p. 138 f.), on the whole, favours the 
rendering of A V, which makes the * vessels ’ to be the wallets or 
utensils m which they carried food, and represents David as 
saying that these vessels being ceremonially clean could not 
defile the sacred bread put into them. But he does not regard 
the interpretation as certain, or the text as free from suspicion. 
H. P. Smith (Intern. Com. on Sam.) is more suspicious of the 
text, lie agrees with others that to David war was sacred, 
peace secular (* common ’), but he sees no occasion David had 
for saying that now he was on a peaceable expedition. Uathcr, 
David says his men and their vessels were consecrated for war, 
and therefore, even if the bread were common, it would be con¬ 
secrated by the vessels into which it was to be put For the 
Eng. phrase, which means *in some respect,' 'to a certain 
extent,’ cf. Shake. K. John, v. vil. 80—‘Nay, it Is in a manner 
done already'; and Beaumont and Fletcher, Laws Candy, 

* 'Tls not a time to pity passionate griefs. 

When a whole kingdom in a manner lies 

Upon its death-bed bleeding.* 

More obscure is the phrase ‘with the manner* found in Nu 5^® 
' If a man's wife go aside, and commit a trespass against him 
. . . and there be no witness against her, neither she be taken 
with the manner’ (RV ‘in the act’). The RV gives the modern 
equivalent of the phrase, which is a legal one. In Old Eng. the 
word is in this phrase spelt mainour (from Fr. manier, to take 
with the hand), and for a thief to be ‘ taken with the manner' is 
with the stolen goods about him. The phrase in AV comes 
from Tindale, who also uses it in Expositions (Prol. to 1 Jn), p. 
142, ‘Ye have corrupt the open scripture before our ^es, and 
are token with the manner.* So Shaks. 1 Henry IV. it. iv. 
347O villain, thou stolestacup of sack eighteen years ago, 
and wert taken with the manner, and ever since thou hast 
blushed extempore*; and Love's Labour's Lost, i. i, 206, ‘The 
manner of it is, 1 was taken with the manner.* Sometimes the 
phrase is ' in the manner,* as Hall, Works, ii. 100, * But, O foolish 
sinners, all your packing and secrecy cannot so contrive it, but 
that ye shall be taken in the manner.* J, HASTINGS. 

MANOAH (n’lip, Mavwe, Mavd>xy^ [Jos.], Mamie ).— 
A native of Zorah, of the Danites, whoso wife had 
no children (Jg 13^). When it had been revealed 
to her by the angel of the Lord that she should 
have a son, who was to be brought up as a 
Nazirito, and to be a saviour for Israel from the 
Philistines, she told her husband of the vision, and 
of the instructions of the messenger (vv.*-®). Upon 
Manoah’s entreaty, God sent the angel again to 
his wife as she sat in the field. She at once ran 
and fetched her husband, who received the same 
instructions about the child as his wife had done. 
Manoah invites the angel to stay and eat. He 
declines, but tells them to ofler a burnt-offering to 
the Lord. Manoah did not know that he was an 
angel of the Lord, and asks him his name, but he will 
not reveal it, ‘seeing it is ineffable’ (vv.®-*®). The 
offering is offered on the rock, and a wondrous sign 
is at once ^ven.* The angel ascends in the flame 
of the sacrifice. Thereupon Manoah and liis wife 
fall on their faces to tlie ground, and Manoah 
realizes that he has seen an angel of the Lord. 
Manoah is greatly alarmed, but his wife comforts 
him 

Josephus (Ant. V. viii. 1-3) decorates the narra- 

• In v.i® the MT n’lby ^ from which it is impossible to 

obtain the EV tri*, 'and (the angel) did wondrously,* is mani¬ 
festly corrupt. While B reads trstfjsect, A has rS 

dmu/uMSTh trs/sU^n (of. Vulg. Domvno mirabilia facienti). 
Perhaps we ought to restore the text accordingly, 

* to J'' who worketh wonderfully * (so Moore). 


tive, but adds nothing to our knowledge. When 
the promised son has grown up, he asks his father 
as well as his mother to obtain for him as his wife 
a woman of Timnah, but they are much displeased ; 
still Samson persists in the request to his father, 
who was the proper person to make the proposal 
for the marriage (see Gn 34^). Overruled Dynim, 
they went down to Timnah, and some time later 
Manoah accompanied his son to the wedding-feast. 

Manoah seems to have died before his son, and 
* the burying-place of Manoah ’ is mentioned as 
the place of burial of Samson (Jg 16®^). It has 
been questioned w^hether Manoah really after all 
took part in the marriage of Samson, and some 
have looked upon this as an interpolation (see 
Moore’s Judges^ pp. 329, 330). The ‘Menuhoth’ 
and ‘ Manahathitos^ of 1 (5h are connected with 
Manoah, the latter being called also Zorites. 

H. A. Kedpath. 

MANSION (Lat. maneo to stay, 7nansio a staying, 
place of abode. Old Pr. tnansion a dwelling-place, 
abode; ‘ manse ’ and ‘ manor * are of the same 
origin, the one directly from Lat., the other 
through the Fr. manoir). —A mansion is primarily 
any kind of dwelling-place, as in Milton, II Pens, 
92— 

‘ To unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook.* 

Especially a place to abide in permanently, as T. 
Adams on 2 P 1^ ‘Worldly things are but a 
taliernacle, a movable ; heaven is a mansion.* Cf. 
Shaks. TimoUt V. i. 218— 

‘Timon hath mode his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beached verge of the salt flood.’ 

Later it came to signify a house of some grandeur, 
which is its modern meaning. 

In AV ‘mansion* occurs only Jn 14® ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions* (fiomly RVm 
‘abiding places’). The tr. is Tindale’s (perhaps 
suggested by Vulg. nmnsiones ; but neither Wyc. 
nor Khem. uses the word); Cov. chose ‘dwellinges* 
(which was Wyclifs word), the Gen. and the 
Bishops* Bible ‘dwelling places,* but the rest 
followed Tindale. It is curious, however, that in 
14®®, the only other place in NT where fioHi is found, 
no version gives ‘ mansion *; some tr. by a verb 
‘ dwell,* others use ‘ dwelling,* Rhem., AV, and RV 
‘abode.* 

What is the It is clear that in both 

passages its meaning is the same, and the simplest 
meaning is the best—an abode or dwelling. In 
Jn 14®® Jesus says, ‘If a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.* Where the man may be is of no account. 
Wherever he is and loves, there the Father and 
the Son have their abode irap* avriy beside him—in 
his conscious presence. Cf. Lk 1®® ‘Fear not, 
Mary; for thou hast found favour with God * (irapd 
T<p Osip). That after Tindale’s tr. the word should 
bo applied to heaven was natural, since that is 
the meaning that has been almost always given to 
‘ray Father^s house.* But there is nothing in the 
word or in the context to suggest rooms in heaven; 
still less WestcotPs idea of ‘ stations* or temporary 
resting-places on a road. For the ap^ication of 
the word ‘mansion* to heaven see Mhem. NT, 
note on Lk 16® ‘yea and that they be in such 
favour with God, that they may and doe receive 
their frendes which were once their benefactors, 
into their mansions in heaven, no less then the 
farmers whom the il steward pleasured, might 
receive their freend into their earthly houses*; 
and Adams, Works, i. 68, ‘ It is small comfort to 
the harbourless wretch to pass through a goodly 
city, and see many glorious buildings, when he 
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cannot say, Hoec mea domuSf I have a place here. 
The beauty of that excellent city Jerusalem, . . . 
affords a soul no comfort, unless he can say, mea 
civitas, I have a mansion in it.* But the word was 
still free enough to let Milton use it of hell, as in 
PL i. 268— 

* But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 

The associates and co-partners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonished on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion, or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regained in Heaven, or what more lost in Hell?* 

J. Hastings. 

MAN 8 LAYER. —In Nu AV uses ‘man- 

slayer* for the person who unwittingly causes 
another’s death. Elsewhere for the same Heb. 
and in this sense (Dlf'n or 051*1, ptep. of n;i-j to murder) 
AV gives ‘slaver* or ‘muraerer,* RV always 
‘ manslayer.* The word * manslayer * is used also 
in 1 Ti P as tr. of in its only occurrence. 

The mod. word is ‘homicide,* but tnere was no 
difference in meaning between ‘ manslayer * when 
it was in use and ‘murderer.* Thus Jn 8 ^ Wyc. 
‘ye hen of the fadir, the devel, and ye wolen do 
the desyris of youre fadir. He was a mansleere 
fro the bigynnyng’; and Udal, Erasmus' Para- 
jyhrasBy ii. ?ol. 278, ‘ Whosoever hateth hys brother 
IS a man slear. And ye knowe that no man slear 
hath eternal life abiding in hym.* Other forms 
were mankilUry as the Rhem. tr. of Jn 8 ^ ‘ he was 
a mankiller from the beginning,* and of Ac 3'* 
‘But you denied the holy and the just one, and 
asked a mankiller to be given unto you *; and 
muinqudler : thus, the marg. note in Matthews’ 
Bible to Dt 19^ is, ‘ Here are shewed ii maner of 
manquelling, one done wyllyngly and of set 
purpose, the other unwyllinglye; for even he that 
kylleth with the hande raaye before God be no man- 
quellare: and agayne he that is angrye and envyeth 
althoughe he kyll not wyth the hande, cannot but 
be a manslear before God : because he \Nvlleth hys 
neyghboure evyll.* See GoEL, Refuge (Cities of). 

Manslaughter is perhaps more general, but not, 
as now, carefully distinguished from murder: 2 Es 
!*• ‘ye have defiled your hands with blood, and 
your feet are swift to commit manslaughter* 
{homicidia); Wis 14*® [<p6vos, RV ‘murder’). Cf. 
Milton, PL xi. 693— 

* To overcome in battle, and subdue 
Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory.’ 

J. Hastings. 

MAN-STEALING.-In Ex 2P« (Book of the Cove- 
nant, JE) the law is laid down, ‘ he that stealeth a 
man (b^’h 3ji) and selleth him, or (i) if he be found in 
his hand, shall surely be put to death.* In Dt 24* 
this enactment is repeated in Deutcronomic lan¬ 
guage, and the general term is restricted to 
Israelites ^ restriction which is 

introduced even in Ex by Targ. Onk. and LlOi {ripa 
rOiv vlG)v ’lo-pai^X). The penalty of death is to be 
indicted in either of two events,—if the kidnapped 
Israelite is retained as a slave by his fellow-country¬ 
man, or if (which would happen more freq^uently) he 
is sold into slavery in a foreign land (cf. the story of 
Joseph, Gn 37«^* [J]). The LXX and Vulg., 

indeed,, understand the words K)r!p;| in Ex 2 P® 
differently from EV, rendering respectively xai Hlv 
dtpedi iv aCrfy and convictus noxcB, hut there can be 
little doubt that ‘ if be found in his hand ’ is the 
correct sense. This is confirmed ^ Dt 24* 

‘if he play the master over him* (Driver); LXX Kal 
Karadwarrdfaai, 

The aggravated nature of the ofi'ence of one 
Israelite selling another into foreign slavery is 
insisted upon by Philo {de Lea, Spec, iL 338, ed. 
Mang.). The facilities afforded for the slave trade 


(the Edomites, the Philistines, the Phconicians, the 
Greeks,etc.,were ready purchasers, cf. Ezk 27^*, Am 
1®, J1 3*‘®), and its lucrative character, necessitated 
the prohibition of kidnapping a fellow-Israelite on 
pain of death (inflicted, according to Sanhed, xi. 1, 
ty strangulation). A similar law was in force 
amongst the Athenians (Xen. Mem, l, ii. 62: 4dp 
Tis (pavepbs yiyyjrai ipdpairoSil^djuLePoSy rovrip Odparop 
eTpat T^p ^filap). 

In the list of those for ‘ whom the law is made ’ 
(1 Ti P®*’) are specified men-stealers {dpSpa'irodia-ral). 

J. A. Selbie. 

MANTELET (ii?b, AV ‘ defence *; LXX rAj rpo- 
(pvXaKds ; Vulg. umhraculum), —The only occurrence 
of this word is in Nah 2® [Heb. ®], in the (ideal) 
description of the siege and fall of Nineveh. 
The Heb. term comes from the root 130 ‘ to 
cover or protect* (hence AVm ‘covering*). In 
all probability Nahum refers to some engine of 
war, such as a siege tower or a vinca or testudo 
under cover of whicli the battering-ram (which see) 
was worked. The context appears to require that 
the ii 5 b belong to the assailants, not to the de¬ 
fenders. See Wellh., Nowack, and especially A. 
B. Davidson, ad loc. 

The Eng. word is formed by adding the dimin. 
suffix et to the word ‘mantel,* which in that 
spelling is now used for the shelf over a fireplace, 
but it is really the same word as ‘mantle,* a 
cloak. The origin is unknown, but the meaning 
is always ‘ covering.* J. A. Selbie. 

MANTLE.—1. * 'adderethy from a root [mn] 

‘ to be wide,* wideness being apparently the char¬ 
acteristic feature of this article of attire, which is 
rarely mentioned, and generally, if not always, as 
a robe of office or state. On its possible form 
(which there are not sufficient data in Scripture to 
determine) see art. Dress in vol. i. p. 625\ The 
name is used 6 times (1 K 19^®* ? K 2®* “) of 

Elijah’s ‘ mantle * (AV, RV), which was probably of 
hair,t and appears to have been copied by succeed¬ 
ing prophetst (cf. Zee 13'* [nyir § ‘a hairy 
mantle ’; AV ‘ a rough gannent *], and what we 
are told in Mt 3^, Mk 1® of John the Baptist). A 
Babylonish mantle (lit. ‘mantle of Shinar* 

was one of the articles appropriated by 
Achan from the spoil of Jericho, Jos 7*^-*®. See 
Babylonish Garment. The king of Nineveh 
laid aside his and put on sackcloth when 
the news of Jonah’s proclamation reached him, 
Jon 3®. 

2. niD 9 j;ri? once only, Is 3** (where both AV and 
RV have ‘ mantles *). The article of dress referred 
to is probably (Dillm. compares Arab. ’tW, mi^af) 
an upper wide tunic {kHhdneth) with sleeves (so 
Siegmed-Stade—‘ die obere Tunika *). 

3. V’yp I S 16** 28'*, Ezr 9*-®, Job 1*® 2'*, Ps 109**. 
In all these passages AV has ‘ mantle *; in the first 
two RV has ‘ robe,* which is read in the whole of 
them by Amer. RV, and is generally given else¬ 
where by AV as tr“ of {e^. Ex 28^- and 
oft., Lv 8*, 1 S 18®, Ezk 26'®). This article of dress 
is fully described in vol. i. p. 626*. 

* In Mic 28 may be a textual error for the n having 
been loet before the following n (so Oixf, Heb. Lex. and Siegfried- 
Stade). Wellh. and Nowack pronounce the text hopelessly 
cornipt. 

fThe LXX has in Kings ‘sheepskin*; in Zeo 18* 

Ijiftty ‘leathern coat’; in On 25S&, Mic 28 ‘hide*; in Jos 
7^ 4*^^ jrwa/Xn; in Jon 8* rr«x<. 

t In iteo 118 it is uncertain whether should be taken in 
the sense of ‘glory,* ‘magnifloenoe* (ct its use in Ezk 178 , 
unless here it is an adjective fern, from T'^bi and the use of 
in Zee ll'®), or of ‘ mantle,* the shepherds being false prophets. 
Nowack emends to OCVIO ‘their posture.' 

( The same Heb. expression is used in Gn 2625, where Esau’s 
appearance is compart to that of a hairy mantle (AV and RV 
‘garment'). 
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4. (B 4Tn86\aioVf A and Luc. 5^/5^ty) occurs 
once only, Jg 4^®, of the article with which Jael 
covered Sisera. AV has ‘ mantle,’ RV ‘ rug,’ AVm 
*rug or blanket.’ Either ‘rug’ or ‘tent-curtain* 
is probably the meaning. See notes of Moore and 
Budde, act loc. 

In addition to the above, RV introduces ‘ mantle * 
in (a) Ru 3'® (AV ‘ vail ’; AVm ‘ sheet or apron *J 
as tr“ of no 9 pP, which in the pi. nin^pp is rendered 
by AV ‘ wimples ’ and RV ‘ shawls ^ in Is 3^, the 
only other occurrence of the Heb. word. The root 
[nflo] means ‘ to extend or spread.’ Dillm. (on la .3“) 
and Bertholet (on Ru 3^®) give ‘ shawl ’; Oxf. Heh» 
Lex. ‘ cloak ’; Siegfried-Stade ‘ plaid ’; LKX has 
in Ru ircpi^ujfia. See also art. DRES.S in vol. i. 
p. 627^ 

(b) The ‘veil’ of AV (so also RVm) is changed 
by RV into ‘ mantle ’ in Ca 6 ^, although it trans¬ 
lates the same Heb. word in*] ‘ veil ’ in Is 3^, its 
only other occurrence. LXX has in Ca dipiarpov, 
which denotes a light kind of veil. Budde and 
Siegfried (in their Comm, on Ca) both think that 
an ‘ Ueberwur^* rather than a veil suits the con¬ 
text. The bride in escaping leaves her *in*j in the 
hands of her captors (cf. Mk 14®^* ®‘'*). But see art. 
Dress in vol. i. p. 627**. 

(c) In Dn 3" RV tr. ‘ their mantles * (AV 

‘ hats ’). See Hat. 

(d) In He which is a quotation from Ps 102“* 
[Heb. and Gr. RV substitutes ‘ mantle ’ for AV 
* vesture * as tr“ of irtp^bXaiov, which in the LXX 
answers to of MT. The Heb. word is ren¬ 
dered by both AV and RV ‘vesture.* The only 
other 1ST occurrence of vepi^bXaLov is 1 Co IP®, 
where it is used of the ‘ covering * or ‘ veil * which 
nature supplies to a woman in her hair. 

Once more, Araer. RV tr. S’vp in Is 69*’ by 
‘mantle* (AV and RV ‘cloke’). 

J. A. Sklbie. 

MANUSCRIPTS.--See Text. 

HAOOH(T|^yp; in 1S, B *ApLfjidx (= loy by transposi¬ 
tion for *|J;d), A Mufd/3 ; in 1 K, B 'Ap^rjcrdf A Maax<i). 
—The father of Achish king of Gath, under whom 
David took service when his life was threatened by 
Saul (1 S 27’). He is probably to be identified with 
Maacah (wh. see), the father of Achish king of 
Gath, who is mentioned at the beginning of Solo¬ 
mon’s reign (1 K 2 ®*). In favour of this view is 
the fact that the Peshi^ta reads juilD (=: Maacah) 
in both passages, while the Targum of Jonathan 
in each case preserves the shorter form tvo 
( = Maoch). J. F. Stenninq. 

MAON, HAONITES (I’lyp). — Mentioned among 
the oppressors of Israel before the time of Jeph- 
thah in Jg 10*’, a late passage, probably due to 
the post-exilic editor. For Maon LXX reads 
Miduin (Pesh. Ammon, Vulg. Chanaan, Targ.= 
MT). Tliough accepted by many critics, the cor¬ 
rection is suspiciously obvious; and it docs not 
materially relieve the anachronisms that remain in 
the verse. The editor included Maon in his list 
of representative oppressors as being an enemy 
familiar to later times. Hommel {AHT 251, ‘272) 
BViggQstfi that the LXX readii^ is an explanatory 
gloss on Mdon. In 1 K 11 ** Thenius reads Maon 
For Midiani so Stade, OVI i. 302, but without 
sufficient reason, and with no support from the 
Versions. 

The Maonites (Maon) are usually regarded os the 
same as the Meunim, 1 Ch 4** {Meinim Kerd), 2 Ch 
20 * (for Ammonites read MeHnim, LXX) 26’. 
Their headquarters have been sought in Ma 6 n 
(Arab. Ma'dn), 4 hours S.E. of Petra, on the ancient 
caravan road from Damascus to Mecca; but all 
that can be gathered from the references above is 
that they inhabited the Edomite country, and were 


regarded by the Chronicler as Edomites. 2 Ch 
2 (po. 28 refers to them as ‘ inhabitants of Mt. Seir *: 
this would favour a connexion with Maftn. On 
the other hand, 1 Ch 4*®* ** rather points to a situa¬ 
tion on the western side of Edom, where the 
country corresponds to the description in v.*®. 
Bulil, Gesch. der Edomiter, 42, n. 1, suggests a con¬ 
nexion between the Meunim and Mflyfin, a place 
of wells, on the S.W. corner of the Edomite 
plateau. The Meunim are met with again among 
the Nethinim who returned from exile with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2®® (LXX 1 Es 5®* M Mavef, A TAaavL) 
= Neh 7®’ (LXX 2 Es 17®’ viol Meo-eivci/i, A M««ti'i&/^); 
it has been suggested that these were captives 
taken from the Meimim after their defeat by 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20** ”) or Uzziah (2 Ch 26’), and 
relegated to menial service in the temple. 

I In Ch the LXX renders Meunim by M(€)ii/arot 
(1 Ch 4** Luc. Kivaioi), cf. also Job 2 ** luxpdp 6 
Mtftvafwv jSacrtXeiJf. The Alexandrian translators 
probably intended to identify * the Meunim with 
the Arab tribe whom Pliny mentions as mer¬ 
chants in spices and incense (Hist. Nat. xii. 30), 
with their principal home in S. Arabia (Hajra- 
maut). They are mentioned also by Eratos¬ 
thenes (in Strabo, p. 768,f ed. Casaub.), in whose 
time they were the most northern of the four 
nations of Arabia, with their home by the Red 
Sea. This rendering of the LXX has suggested 
the theo^ that the Meunim belonged to the 
ancient kingdom of the Mimeans, or more correctly 
Mainites, whose chief city was Main in S. Arabia. 
So Hal^vy, Glaser (Gesch. u. Geoar. Arahiens, ii. 
450), Hommel (Aufsdtze u. Ahhandl. 3, 6 , and AHT 
251, 272). See art. Arabia in vol. i. p. 133. But 
the great antiquity of the kingdom of Ma'in (B.C. 
1000 ) seems not to agree with the fact that in the 
OT the Meunim are found only in late writings. It 
may be that the Meunim were survivors of the 
kingdom of the Mainites, dwindled to a single tribe; 
but on the whole it seems safer to regard the 
Meunim simply as an Edomite tribe, and their con¬ 
nexion with the Mainites as not yet sufficiently 
established. See Sprengor, ZDMG xliv. 605; Buhl, 
Gesch. d. Edomiter, 40 if.; Kittel, ‘ Chronicles * in 
SBOTb^. 

The name Maon was given to several places in 
S. Palestine. Besides Maon near Petra, tnere was 
Maon near Hebron, Jos 15®®, 1 S 23’"* 25* (Smith, 
HGIIL 316), and [Beth]-baal-Meon on S.E. of 
Jordan, Nu 32®* (perhaps pyo for pya Nu 32®), Jos 
13*’, Jer 48^®, Ezk 25®, I Ch 6 *, Moabite Stone, 11. 9, 
30. See Gray, lleh. Prop, Names, 126 f. Hommel 
(AIIT21Z f.) makes the suggestion that these places 
were named after the ancient Arabic kingdom of 
Ma'in, and marked the extent of its northern 
frontier. G. A. Cooke. 

MAR. —To ‘ mar * (from Anglo-Sax. merran, root 
MAR, seen in Gr. papaLvu), to waste) is to damage 
or disfigure. It is the opposite of to ‘ make,’ m 
opposition to which it is used still and is frequent 
in Shakespeare. Thus Timon, iv. ii. 41— 

*For bounty, that makes gods, does still mar men.' 

It is used in AV of land spoiled by mice (1 S 6 ®),t 
and by stones (2 K 3**), of a path or road destroyed 
(Job 30**, RVm ‘break up’), and of vine shoots 
^oilt by trampling doAvn or plucking off (Nah 2*), 
The potter’s clay-vessel was marred in the turning 
(Jer 18*), and old wine-skins are marred by pouring 

* can hardly be a transliteration. Qentilio names in 

-«7w are formed from place-names in •», t.g. 2«/3«7(W, Tiipauot, 
Thus MivatTM presupposes which can hardly be a trans¬ 
literation of JfO^dn. 

t nttrtiui ti rk fjUyijrrm rirvcipm, Wvtj XiyfliTratt 

if ''EpvQfk* V mvrSf 4 

f*4y4^T¥i Km.pt» i} Kdpimfat ; cf. p. 776. 

i Of. Tindale'f tr. of Ex 8^4 ♦ The londe was marred with flyes.' 
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new wine into them (Mk 2^, diroXoOi^Tai, RV 
‘ perish ’). Jeremiah’s mrdle was marred by being 
put into a damp hole illustration of the 

way in which J" will disfigure the pride of Judah 
ana Jerusalem (13®). The visage of the servant of 
the Lord * was so marred more than any man.* Cf. 
Milton, PL iv. 116, ‘Which marred his borrowed 
visage,* and better, Shaks. Jul, Ccesar^ ill. ii. 
201 — 

* Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 

Our Cesar’s vesture wounded ? Lwk you here. 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors.' 

The Israelites were forbidden to mar the corners of 
their beard (Lv 19®^: it is Tindale’s tr. ‘Ye shall 
not rounde the lockes of youre heedes, nether shalt 
thou marre the tuftes of thy beerde ’). The next 
of kin was afraid that if he married Ruth he should 
mar (the same Heb. as of the marring of the land 
by mice, and the taking down of Judali’s pride) his 
inheritance (Ru 4®). The full force of the word as 
used in AV will be seen from Ex 32® Tind. ‘the 
people which thou broughtest out of the lande of 
Egipte have marred all*; Jg2'® Cov. ‘ Nevertheles, 
whan the judge dyed, they turned backe, and 
marred all more then their fathers *; and Ruther¬ 
ford, Letters, No. xxx. ‘Madam, many eyes are 
upon you, and many would be glad your L^yship 
should spill a Christian, and-mar a good professor. 
Lord Jesus, mar their godless desires, and keep the 
conscience whole without a crack.* 

J. Hastings. 

MARA (M-^ip or n-iip [so corrected by fferS ]; B 
lliKpd, A Ili/c/j/a).—The name which Naomi claimed 
for herself: ‘Call me not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call 
me Mara (i.e. bitter); for the Almignty hath dealt 
very bitterly with me* (Ru 1®®). The Latin is able 
to retain the play upon the words by the use of 
Mara {id est ainaram), H. A. Redpath. 

MARAH (n-ji?).—The first station of the Israelites 
after crossing the sea, mentioned only Ex 16®® and 
Nu 33®*®, from which passages it appears that it 
was distant three days^ journey from the place of 
crossing. The difficulty of locating the latter has 
been pointed out under Exodus, vol. i. p. 803. If 
we assume that the passage was in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Suez, then Wady Hawarah, about 15 to 16 
hours* camel-ride from ‘ the Wells of Moses * (nearly 
opposite Suez on the E. side of the Gulf of Suez) 
on the route to the convent of St. Katharine 
(the traditional Sinai), is a suitable identification. 
Wady Amara, about IJ hour N. of this, or Wady 
Ghurundel, about 2 hours to the S., have also 
been suggested, though the lost is generally con¬ 
sidered to be Elim. If, on leaving Egypt, the 
Israelites went by the present haj route towards 
'Akabah, then Marah must be somewhere on the 
plateau of the Tih (see Exodus, ii.). If a more 
northerly position (near the Bitter Lakes) bo 
assumed for the passage, then the position of 
Marah would not be far from the ‘Wells of Moses,* 
and 'A in Ndba or Gharkadeh, about 1 hour to the 
N. of these wells, has been proposed. Brugsch’s 
theory would place Marah in the neighbourhood 
of the Bitter Lakes. In the present state of our 
knowledge no identification can be made with any 
degree of probability. Descriptions of some of 
these sites are to oe found in Robinson and 
Palmer. 

The LXX gives for Marah in Ex Mippi twice, but renders 
the word on its third occurrence by endeavouring to 

indicate the meaning of the Hebrew word (cf. Thiersch, de 
Pent. Vert. Alex. 81 ff.). In Nu it adopts the form 
llixpUs, The manner in which the Vulg. employs amarut is 
worth Quoting: ' eo quod essent amara, unde et congruum loco 
nomen imposmt, vooans ilium Mwra, id est anumtudinem.* 

A. T. Chapman. 

MARALAH ; B MapaveXJd, A MapiXd, Luc. 
MapaXd).—A place on the west border of Zebulun, 
VOL. HI,— 16 


Jos 19^^. The Pesh. has Bdmathddle\ * height of 
the fox.’ The site is quite uncertain. For con¬ 
jectures see Dillm. ad loc, C. R. Conder. 

MARANATHA. — An expression used by the 
Apostle Paul in 1 Co 16®® ‘ If any man loveth not 
the Lord, let him be anathema maranatha.’ It 
has somewhat perplexed the interpreters from 
early times quite down to the present. They have 
been puzzlea to determine its connexion, its com¬ 
position, and its significance. The early Greek 
expositors who attempt to explain it (as Chrysost. 
Rom. 44 on 1 Co, Migne, 61, x. col. 377 ; Theodoret 
in Migne, 82, iii. 373; John of Damascus, Migne, 
95, ii. 705; Theophylact, Migne, 124, ii. 793, etc., 
down to Euthym. Zig. ad loc, vol. i. 369, Athens, 
1887), together with the early lexicographers (as 
Hesychius, ed. Schmidt, iii. 71; Suidas, ed. Gaisford, 
2397, etc.), generally agree in translating it ‘The 
(or ‘ our*) Lord came * or ‘ has come.* This render¬ 
ing is corroborated W marginal annotations in one 
or two of the later MSS (see Tisch. Nov, Test, Gr,, 
ed. octava crit. maior, ad loc.) ; and with it agree, 
though amid some vacillation, the leading Lat. 
expositors also (as Jerome, ad loc,, Migne, 30, xi. 
772; August., Migne, 33, vol. ii. 1161; Pseudo- 
Ambros. ad loc., Migne, 17, iv. 276). 

But the association of the expression with ‘ ana¬ 
thema * seems to have led gradually to a minatory 
interpretation of it, so that the phrase thus formed 
came to bo regarded as a kind of reduplicated com- 
mination, or a curse reinforced by a prayer. Traces 
of its official use in this sense may oe found as far 
back at least os the 7th cent, (see F. Kober, Der 
Kirchenhann, Tubingen, 1857, p. 40 f.; du Cange, 
Gloss, med. et ir^m. Lat,, ed. L. Favre, 1885, vol. v. 
s.v.i compare Tertull. Pudicitia, § 14, where, 
however, the reading is doubtful); indeed, a still 
earlier instance of this use is afforded by one of the 
two or three occurrences of the term which are all 
that have yet been met with in extra-biblical Greek. 
A sepulchral inscription, believed to be of the 4th 
or 5tn cent., from the island of Salamis (referred to 
by Schmiedel in the Hand-Commentar on Cor. l.c,, 
2nd ed. ii. 208 80 ., and given in the CIG vol. iv. 
p. 476, inscr. 9303, Berlin, 1877), which marks the 
‘eternal home* of the ‘reader* Agathon and his 
wife, for each of whom a s^arate compartment 
has been prepared, closes as follows: ‘ But if any 
private man or any other person dare to deposit a 
body here besides our two, let him give account to 
God, and be anathema maranathan* {sic). The 
Pauline order is deviated from here in the Greek, 
so that maranatha is separated by one word from 
anathema; but the maledictory import is plain. 
This imprecatory use of the expression was thought 
to be substantiated by its assumed correspondence 
to the third or highest degree of Jewish excom¬ 
munication, the Sfuimmatha, The word Sham- 
matha (variously interpreted, see Buxtorf, Lex, 
Chald, etc. 2466) was held by some to mean ‘ The 
Lord cometh* (db>, the name, being taken as a 
substitute for the tetragram), and thus to furnish 
an analogy which had been followed by the 
A^stolic Church. For this view the authority 
of such eminent Jewish scholars as Rabbi Solo¬ 
mon Ha-Levi, known among Christians Paulus 
Burgensis (15th cent.), and Elias Levita in his 
Tishbi (16th cent.), has been unwarrantably claimed 
(cf. e.g, Leigh, Critica Sacra, s.v, MapavaSd). For 
Elias makes no mention of maranatha, and follows 
Rab in the Talmud {Moed ^atan, 17a; see Buxtorf, 
U.8.) in taking *shammatha* ba equivalent to sham 
metha, * there’s death *; while Faulus Burgensis 
(in Lyra, vi. 61a, Basel, 1508) finds in ‘ anatliema 
maranatha* a combination of the three alleged 
forms or grades of Jewish ecclesiastical censure, 
maranatha being a (post-apostolic) corruption from 
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a mutilated ^macharam’ {?naran) and ‘sliainmatha* 
{atha). Eulioes, however, of tlie Talmudic inter¬ 
pretation of shammatha meet us, apparently, in 
Luther’s ‘accursed to death’ (‘maharara motha’), 
and the ‘ Let him be liad in execration, yaa^ ex¬ 
communicate to death’ of the Genevan version 
of 1567; wliilo W. Mace, in his NT Greek 
and English^ 1729, gives simnly ‘Let him he 
accurst’ as the rendering of tne entire phrase. 
This imprecatory sense of the Pauline term, which 
was thus linked to supposed Jewish precedent, 
though without warrant either in philology or in 
fact (see Jolin Lightfoot, Works, etc., ed. 1684, ii. 
796 f., or Horae in Acta apost. etc., Amst. 1679, 
p. 107 f.; Schiirer, HJP li. i. 60 ft'), received, 
nevertheless, the endonsement of such names as 
Beza, Bibliander, Bullinger, Capito, Calvin (cf. 
Suicer, Thesaurus, etc. i. 604; Pfeifter, Dubia 
Vexata, etc. 4th ed. 1699, p. 944 sq. for references), 
and others too numerous to catalogue here. Illustra¬ 
tion of its prevalence and persistency is afforded by 
its adoption in our Englisli Bibles (with the single 
exception of the Kliemish) from Tindale’s to tne 
Authorized Version. Indeed, although a comma 
seems to have been inserted between ‘anathema’ 
and ‘ inaranatha ’ as early as the Cambridge folio 
of 1629, it was removed again in Blayney’s standard 
ed. of 1769, and is wanting in not a few modern 
editions (see Scrivener, Cambridge Paragraph Bible, 
Introd. p. Ixxxii, reprinted under the title The 
Authorized Edition of the English Bible, Cambr. 
1884, p. 191). Other isolated instances occur of 
dissent from the prevalent theory that the words 
should be combined into a malediction. For ex¬ 
ample, in Robert Stephens’ edd. of the Gr. text 
issued in 1649 and 1651 a colon (or stop) is inserted 
after anathema, as also in the Elzevir edd. of 1624 
and 1633; an English Bible, also, bearing the im¬ 
print of Henry Hills, London, 1660, although it puts 
no stop after anathema, adds at maranatha the 
marginal note, ‘That is. The Lord is come* 
Nevertheless, the compound imprecatory interpre¬ 
tation has lived on quite to modern times, and has 
even found its way into popular literature. 

This opinion, however, may be said to be at 
length extinct in scholarly circles. It is not only 
confessed to be 'without intrinsic or historic founda¬ 
tion, but it conflicts with the intimations afforded 
W the independent use of the word in early 
efnristian documents. The earliest is that in The 
Teachina of the Apostles, a document belonging to 
the early part of the 2nd cent, or possibly even to 
the The thanksgiving in connexion* with the 
Eucharist, as there given ch. 10®, closes as follows: 
‘ May grace come and may this world pass away. 
Hosanna to the God of David. If any man is holy, 
let him come; if any man is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha. Amen.^ Plainly, then, the term has 
an inherent meaning wholly detached from an 
anathema; and the preceding words here, though 
permitting this meaning to be admonitory, are 
remote from any suggestion of imprecation. But 
in the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 26, p. 209, 26, 
ed. Lagarde), where the same thanksgiving is 
substantially reproduced and expanded, any 
thought of malediction ife conspicuously out of 

S lace: . . . ‘ Gather us all together into thy king- 
om which thou hast prepared. Maranatha. 
Hosanna to the Son of Davia; blessed is he that 
oometh,’ etc. 

But the acknowledgment that the term must be 
taken and interpreted oy itself has rather increased 
than diminished the perplexity respecting its com¬ 
position and meaning. Passing over attempts to 
analyze it which Iiave found little favour, we may 
say that scholars now almost unanimously agree 
that the first part of the expression is the Aramaic 
word for ‘Lord’; though as to whether the n is 


a formative appendage (cf. rabban), or belongs 
to the pronominal suffix ‘our,’ they are‘not so 
harmonious. That it should be connected with 
the first half of the word and not the last is sup¬ 
ported not only by the earliest MSS that divide 
the term, but by the use of marin by Philo (in 
Flaccum, § 6, ed. Mang. ii. 622, 47) as the cuiTent 
Syrian appellation for ‘Lord,’ as well as by extant 
Aram, inscriptions (see Nbldeke in ZD MO for 
1870, p. 101). The chief problem, accordingly, lies 
in the last part of the term. If the second half of 
the compound is held to be atha, the Fathers were 
right in taking it as a past tense (hKdev, iiKtt, etc.: 
‘ the’ or ‘ our Lord ha^ come ’), and understanding 
the advent in the flesh as referred to. But the 
explanations they give of the apostle’s reference to 
this past event are far-fetchea and unsatisfying; 
such as, ‘ whoever does not love him waits in vain 
for another,’ or ‘ he has come ; hence the folly of 
opposing him’—the words being assumed to be 
addressed to Jews: if spoken to Christians, they 
were thought to be designed to shame them for 
withholding love from one who has so humbled 
himself on their behalf, etc. 

The obvious inappositeness, however, of an 
allusion to the past early began to tempt ex¬ 
positors to force the verb into a future reference, 
viz. to the final coming in judgment. This result 
has ordinarily been reached, at least in later times, 
by taking the past tense as ‘ prophetic,’ i.e. as an 
emphatic declaration of the certainty of the future 
event by representing it as having already 
occurred: ‘has come,’ i.e. ‘most certainly will 
come.’ The incipient stage of this opinion appears 
in the ‘ in adventu domini ’ of certain Latin texts, 
and the ‘ donee adveniat ’ (or ‘ redeat ’) of Augus¬ 
tine and some later Fathers. But a prophetic or 
anticipatory past tense here is more than question¬ 
able grammatically; and its inappropriateness is 
indirectly conceded by modern expositors, who, as 
with one consent, substitute for it a present or a 
future in their translations: ‘Our Lord cometh,’ 
‘is at hand,’ ‘will come,’ etc. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, certain Aramaic scholars have pro¬ 
posed to restrict the verbal part of the expression 
to tlie final syllable *tha,* and understand the 
whole as an ejaculation : ‘ Our Lord, come I ’ Com¬ 
pare Klfpte 'Irjaov, Rev 22^*®; and the Amen bo of 
the Jewish liturgies. See C. Taylor, The Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, p. 77 ft*. One of the first to 
make this suggestion seems to have been Gustav 
Bickell of Innsnruck in the Ztschr, /. Kath. TheoL 
for 1884, vol. viii. p. 403, n®. During the same 
year, Iiowever, this opinion was shown by Hafovy 
in the Bev, des ttudes Juives, vol. ix. p. 9, to have 
the support of sundry inscriptions from Arabia, 
and was also advocated by Nbldeke in the GGA 
p. 1023 (in a review of Kautzsch’s Grammatik, 
U.S.W.), where Wellhausen is cited as making the 
same suggestion (yet cf. GGN, 1895, p. 3, n. 2), 
Sierfried, also, in reviewing Kautzsch’s work 
in Hilgenfold’s ZWTh, compares the frequent 
phrases un Kn ‘ come and see,^ Kn ‘ come and 
tiear,’ and proposes to take papavadd as equiv. to 
papavBd, sijgnifying ‘0 (or ‘our’) Lord, cornel’ 
This supplmatory sense has been accepted by 
G. Wohlenberg (Vie Lchre der Zwblf Apost el, u.s.w. 
1888, p. 82 sq.), Arnold Meyer (uesu Mutter- 
sprache, 1896, p. 60), who compares (p. 166 f.) 
Mama or Mamas (kitd ‘our lord’), the name of 
the chief deity of Gaza (cf. the new edition of 
the deacon Marcus’ life of Bp. Porphyrins of Gaza, 
Leip. 1895; also Stark, Gaza, u.s.w. 1862, pp. 676- 
583); and is sustained by G. Dalman in his Gram¬ 
matik des Jud.-Paldst. Aramdisch, 1894, pp. 120, 
297, cf. 162.* It will doubtless prevail. 

* Dalman (Worts Jesu, 1. 260) colls the earlier and fuller 
form. See Zaho, Einl, in dot BT, i. { 18, Azun. IL 
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To the question why the apostle deserts the 
Greek for the Aramaic language here, many con- 

i 'ectural answers have been given: such as, to 
tumble the pride of his Corinthian converts by 
reminding them that the gospel did not originate 
with them; to affect the more readily his Jewish 
opponents by a phrase from their vernacular; to 
suggest that Christ will judge all nations and 
tongues, and the like. These may pass for what 
they are worth. The expression, as embodying 
the consummation of Christian desire and aspira¬ 
tion, may have become a current ^aculation 
among the early disciples (cf. * Abba,* mk 14“, Ro 
8^®, Gal 4*), and as sucli would doubtless be intelli¬ 
gible to the Christians of Corinth. This supposi¬ 
tion gains plausibility from the recurrence of the 
term, in varied connexions, in the Teaching and the 
Apostolic Constitutions, Its specitic tone it takes 
from its context: in the Ep. to tne Cor. it is admoni¬ 
tory ; in the Apostolic Constitutions it is jubilant. 

Whether it is a fragment of some confession, 
creed, or hymn (cf. Het NTop nieuw uit den 
Grondtekst overgezett De Nederlandsche Bijbel- 
Corapagnie, 1868, ad loc.), or is a germ of some 
early liturgical formulary, this is not the place to 
consider (see Bickell, ‘ Die Lehre d. Apostcl u. d. 
Liturgie,’ in the Ztschr, f. Kath. Theoi. as above; 
Weizsiicker, Apostolic AgCy ^i. 286; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. u. Lit, des Urchristentums^ i. 256 f., 1893; 
Th. Zahn, Forschungen z, Gesch, u.s.w. iii. 1884, 
p. 294 f.). 

Litbraturb.—S ome of the more extended discussions of the 
tenn are by Anthony Leger in Hose and Iken, The$. Nov. Theoi.- 
Philol. (1732), vol. ii. 879-883; A. Klostermonn, Probletne im 
Aposteltexte (1883), 220-246; G. Wohlenberg, as above, pp. 78- 
86 ; and especially N. Schmidt in the Joum. BiJbl. Lit. for 
1894, pp. 60-60; of. the same Journ. for 1896, p. 44, More¬ 
over, Schmiedel's note in the Hand-Cormnentar.aa above, should 
not oe overlooked. J, H. ThayER. 

MARBLE bIrI, fidpfiapos) denotes, strictly 

speaking, limestone (carbonate of lime), which is 
sufficiently hard and close-grained to be capable of 
receiving a polish. It is valuable both as an orna¬ 
mental building stone and as a material for sculp¬ 
ture. The most famous kinds are those associated 
with classic statuary and architecture, such as the 
Pentelic and Parian marbles of Greece and the 
Carrara marble of Italy. The purest marble is 
white, but many coloured varieties are found, and 
some of these were highly valued in ancient times. 
Among them may be mentioned the ‘ Breccia di 
Verde,^ which vanes from all shades of green to a 
jiurplish red, the * onyx * marble, and the so-called 
‘ Oriental alabaster.* All these are Egyptian 
stones. The last named is quite different from 
true alabaster (sulphate of lime), being a carbonate 
of lime of stalagmitic origin and of an amber colour. 
The famous obelisk of Shalmaneser II., found by 
Layard at Nimrdd, is of black marble (Hull, 
Building and Ornamental Stones^ 148-162). 

In 1 Ch 29* ‘ marble stones in abundance * are 
mentioned among the materials prepared by David 
for the building of the temple. Ine Heb. is 
(B irdpioVf A vdpios). According to Josephus, Solo- 
mon*fl temple was built of white stone (Xeu«dy \l$os, 
Ant. VIII. lii. 2), quarried and prepared in Lebanon 
{ib, VIII. iii. 9), The OT narrative (1 K 6^^*^®) does 
not expressly state the locality from which the 
stone came. Hard white limestone is found in 
Lebanon, and has been used in the temples of 
Baalbek (Robinson, BBP iii. 608 ; Thomson, Land 
and Bookt iii. 341, 342). But the stones in the 
foundation walla of the temple, as seen at the 
Jews* Wailing Place, appear to have been brought 
from the noi^bourhood of Jerusalem. The lime¬ 
stone found m the quarries under Bezetha is ' hard, 
compact, and delicately variegated, and is capable 
of being cut as marble into objects of ornament 


and use, and of receiving a polished surface’ 
(Hull, SWP 69; Warren, Underground Jerusa* 
lem, 60; King, Recent Discoveries on Temple HUlf 
ch. i.). Josephus {Wars^ V. v. 2) says that the 
pillars of Herod*8 temple were fioydXiOoi XevKOTdrrjs 
fiapfidpov. Some of the marble used in Roman and 
post-Roman buildings in Palestine, and found still in 
their remains, may have been imported from abroad. 

In Est 1® the palace of Ahasuerus at Shushan 
(Susa) is described as having * pillars of marble * 
n^Dy, LXX irdpipot), while in the same 

verse the pavement of the palace is said to have 
been of ‘ red, blue, white, and black marble * (AV), 
or ‘red, white, yellow, and black marble* (RV). 
Of the four words thus translated the second is 
(LXX trdpivoi Xieoi)^ and this was evidently under¬ 
stood as ‘ white marble * in AV as well as in RV, 
in spite of the transposition which has taken place 
in the former, since ‘ marble * is the second word in 
the alternative rendering in the margin. The 
other three words are ODS, and and they 
occur only in this verse. LXX renders the first 
by afidpaydoi or ffpua.pa.yUTr)t Xl^os, the second (appar¬ 
ently) by irlvvivos, and does not translate the third. 
AVm and RVm give ‘porphyre (porphyry), ala¬ 
baster, and stone of blue colour.* Oettli {Kurzge/. 
Comm.) translates by * Marmor,* and has for the 
other three words ‘ AlaDaster und Perlmutterstein 
und Fleckmarmor.* The LXX rendering of 
suggests some green stone, and that of some 
stone with a pearly lustre. Malachite (a green 
mineral) is found in Persia, as is also the stone 
called ‘Yezd marble.* The latter is described as 
a stalagmitic carbonate of lime resembling the 
Egyptian stone known as ‘ Oriental alabaster,* 
except that the colour is CTeenish-white instead of 
yellow (Blaneford in Eastern Persia^ ii. 486). 
Marble capitals and broken shafts were found in 
the ruins of Susa by Layard {Early Adventurest 
ii. 296). The palace of the Shah at Ispahan has 
columns of Tabriz marble, while white and coloured 
marbles are profusely used in the interior of the 
building (Hull, Building and Ornamental Stones^ 
162 ). 

In Ca 6^® there occurs the simile, ‘ His legs are as 
pillars of marble * (b^r^ LXX erruXot fiapp.dpivoi). 

In Apocr. fidpfiapos occurs only once (Ep. Jer ■”), 
Here it is said that the idols of the heathen shall 
be known to be no gods d7r6 vop<pvpas sal rrjt 
/xapfidpov rijs iir* airroifs (nfiro/jlyrii. The context 
seems to make it necessary to understand p.dpiia.po% 
here in its root meaning of ‘sparkling,* or ‘bril¬ 
liance,* and BO both AV and Rv render rijs vop, Kal 
TTjs flap, by ‘ bright purple.* 

In NT fidpfiapoi also occurs once, being named as 
part of the merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon 
(Rev 18“). JAMES Patrick. 

MARGHESHYAN (n'f^OlOi Mish. Taanith^ i. 3, 4; 
'M.apaovdprfs, Jos. Ant. I. iii. 3).—See Time. 

MARCUS (Mdpxos, or, perhaps more accurately, 
MdpKos; see MARK [John], p. 246’’).—This form of 
the name of St. Mark (wh. see) occurs in AV of 
Col 4^®, Philem 1 P 6^®. RV has ‘ Mark * in every 
instance. 

MARDOCHEUS (Mapdoxatoi Mardochceus ),—1. 
The name of Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, 
appears in this form in the apocryphal additions 
to the Book of Esther (Ad. Est 10® 11* “ 12» ®*® 
16“). In 2 Mac 16*® the 14th of Adar, that is, the 
first day of the feast of Purim, is called ‘Mar- 
docheus^ day * {if NLapboxatidf iipdpa, RV ‘ the diyr of 
Mordecai *). 2. In 1 Es 6®, for Mordkcai, one of the 
leaders of the Jews, who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel and Joshua; cf. Ezr 2*, Neh 

H, A. Whits. 
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MJLRESHAH (nffinnp and 1. The ‘ father * 

of Hebron, 1 Ch 2" (B Mapeicrd, A Mamcrd). Perhaps 
we may gather from this passage that Mareshan, 
which is really the city of Jos 15^, colonized Hebron. 

2. A Judahite, 1 Cli 4*^ (B Matxd, A Maprqcd.), See 
next article, and Genealogy, IV. 2. 29. 

MARESHAH in Jos 15^ .ywi/p).—A city 

in the Sheplielahof Judah, near Keilah and Achzib 
(Jos 16^; B Baer}<Tdp, A MaprjH) ; fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Ch IP; B Mapet<rd, A Mapiffd) ; the scene 
of the encounter between Asa and Zerah the 
Ethiopian (2 Ch B Mapelar/t A 

Maprjfff^); the birthplace of Dodavah the father 
of the prophet Eleazar, 2 Ch 20^ (B Mapelarj, A 
Maplari ); mentioned also in Mic 1^® (where see 
Nowack’s note). On 1 Ch 2^^ 4*^ see the preceding 
article. The Valley of Zephathah {Wddy es- 
Sdfieh) was to the ‘north’ of Mareshah (/card 
fto66cLy M.) according to the LXX version of 2 Ch 
14*®. In Mic 1*® there is a play on the name as 
if meaning * inheritance.* 

Outside the canonical Scriptures, Mareshah 
lays an important part. It was plundered by 
uaas Maccabaeus (Jos. Ant, Xli. viii. 6, after 
whom we ought certainly to correct ^afxapiay of 
1 Mao 6“ to Maplaap ; cf. 2 Mac 12^), subdued by 
John Hyreanus {Ant, Xlll. ix. 1, x. 2), freed by 
Ponipey {ih, XIV. iv. 4), and finally destroyed 
by the Parthians {ih, xiv. xiii. 9). 

In the 4th cent. A.D. the site was known 
{Onornast, 279. 139) as being 2 Roman miles 
from Eleutheropolis {Beit Jibrir))^ which is a 
somewhat overstated distance. Tlie present ruin 
Merashf in spite of its guttural, no doubt repre¬ 
sents Mareshah (see Ononmst. s, ‘ Marsa ’). There 
are some remarkable rock-chambers, with flights 
of steps, close by, which seem to Jiave been gran¬ 
aries or reservoirs. See SWP vol. iii. slieet xx. 

C. R. CONDER. 

HARIMOTH {Marimoth), 2 Es P=Meraioth, 
an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7®). Also called Meme- 
ROTH, 1 Ea 8®. 

MARISA (Mapfera, Maresa ).—The Greek form of 
' the name Mareshah. It occurs only in 2 Mac 
12®®, but should be read also in 1 Mac 5^®, wliere all 
Greek MSS wrongly have ‘Samaria’; but Old Lat. 
Marisan^ Jos. Ant, XII. viii. fl Mapl<ra. The false 
reading ‘ Samaria ’ is found in 2 Mac 12®® in four 
cursives and Syr. 11. A. White. 

MARISH. —This old form of ‘ marsh ’ has been 
allowed to remain in modern editions of AV. It 
is still occasionally seen in poetry, as Tennyson, 
Dying Swan— 

* And far through the xnarish green and still 
The tangled water-courses slept.’ 

It occurs in Ezk 47**, 1 Mac 9^-'‘®. Cf. Berners’ 
Froissart t 37, ‘ True it was that some of tlie knights 
of Scotland did ever the annoyance they could to 
the Englishmen, and kept them in the wild country 
* among marishes and great forests, so that no man 
could follow them.’ The word is also an adj., as 
Bacon, Essays^ p. 142, ‘ in Marish and unwholesome 
Grounds.’ J. Hastings. 

MARK. —1. IS 20®®, Job 16*®, and k-jc? 
La 3*®, a target, a butt. As 1 S 20®'’ ‘ I will shoot 
three arrows on the side thereof, as though I shot 
at a mark.’ Cf. Shaks. Venus, 941— 

*Thy mark is fooble age, but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim and cleaves an infant’s heart.’ 

2 . SKoir6s, a mark to keep the eye on, in shooting 
or running; Wis 6*® ‘ Like as when an arrow is 
shot at a mark ’ {iwl o-Kordv ); 5**, Ph 3*^ ‘ I press 
toward tile mark for the prize of the high calling 
of Gk)d in Christ Jesus ’ (aard <tko-s6v ; RV ‘ towards 


the goal,’ but it is not a technical word in the race¬ 
course ; in class. Gr. it is a target, here like 1 Co 9®® 
oi)ic ddiJXws, ‘not in the dark,^or as Moule, ‘with 
my goal clear in view’). Cf. Pref. to AV *We 
never thought from the beginning that we should 
need to make a new Tranriation, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one . . . but to make a ^ood 
one better, or out of many good ones, one principall 
good one, not justly to be excepted against; that 
hath been our indeavour, that our mark ’; Shaks. 
Lovds Labour's Jjost, iv. ii. 115— 

* If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall fufUce.’ 

3 . place of striking or impinging, i,e, a butt 
or mark ; Job 7®® ‘ why hast thou set rao as a mark 
against thee?’ RV ‘as a mark for thee.’ AV 
understands Job to be a target for the arrow of 
God’s displeasure, RV that he is an object over 
which God stumbles. ‘ Job,’ says Davidson, * feels 
that he is continually in tlie w'ay of God, an 
obstacle against which the Almiglity is always of 
set purpose striking Himself. The tnought is one 
of unprecedented boldness.’ 

4. n'lK sign, token: Gn 4*® ‘And the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain, Jest any finding him should kill 
him,’RV ‘appointed a sign for Cain.’ ‘A mark 
set upon Cam would have distingui.shed him, so 
that all who met him miglit know him. This 
would be no pledge of security, no consolation to 
the guilty man. But when we see that the Lord 
appointed a sign for Cain, so that, looking upon it, 
he might be reminded of the divine protection, tlie 
words of the passage become easy to understand ’— 
Ryle in Extms, Ti'tnes, iii. 211 ; and Early Narra¬ 
tives, 70; also Sayce in Expos. Thnes, vii. 367. 

5. a puncture, tattoo : Lv 19®^ ‘Ye shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you.’ Driver and White (in 
SBOT) tr. ‘You shall not make any incisions in 
your skin for the dead; nor shall you tattoo any 
marks upon you,’ and explain that the tattooing 
here alluded to implied probably dedication to a 
deity. Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
212 It., and RS 334; also Stade, ZATW xiv. 
‘J50 f. 

6 . 'll? tdw, the letter T, the last of the Heb. 
alphabet, wdiich in the old I’hocnician characters 
had the shape of a cross. See Ali^habkt. Ezk 
9*’®, the mark set on the forehead of those that 
bewailed the abominations in Jerusalem. The 
Vulg. tr. of 9^ is slgna Hum super frantes virorum 
(jementium, to which Tindale refers when he speaks 
{Expositions, 13) of ‘ the sign Thau, that defendeth 
us from the smiting and power of the evil angels.’ 
In Job 31®® the word is used of a person’s signature : 
cf. Shaks. II Henry VI, IV. ii. 110 , ‘ Dost thou use 
to write thy name ? or hast thou a mark to thyself, 
like an honest plain-dealing man ? ’ 

7 . (^*^* engrave), a stamp 

or brand. This word is used in Ac 17®® of sculp¬ 
tured work, and tr** in EV by the verb ‘graven.’ 
Elsewhere it is found only in Itev (13*®- *"* 14®- ** 16® 
19®® 20 *; TR and AV add 15®, omitted by edd.) of 
the brand (EV ‘ mark ’) by which the followers of 
the Beast were known. The brand was on the 
right hand or on the forehead (13*®). See Man of 
Sin, The tdw of Ezk is in the writer’s mind. 

8 . fnb\u\l/, w'eal, q^uoled in 1 P 2 ®* from Is 63® and 
tr* * stripe,’ is in Sir 23*® rendered in AV ‘ blue 
mark,’ ‘ a servant that is continually beaten shall 
not be without a blue mark ’ (RV ‘ shall not lack a 
bruise ’). 

9 . arlyfM (from (rrffw, to prick; connected with 
Eng. ‘ sting ’), brand, scar: Gal 0 *’ only, iyCj ydp 
rd cTTlypara roO [Kupfou] Tr;<roO T(p acif/iarl fiov 
l^atrrd^u) (edd. omit KvpLov of TR after best text) ; 
Vulg. ‘ Ego enim stigmata Domini lesu in corpore 
meo porto’; Wyc. ‘For I here in my bodi the 
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tokenes of cure Lord Jhesu Crist *; Tind. ‘ For I 
boare in my bodye the markes of the lorde Jesu,* 
so sacceeding VSS including AV ; RV ‘ for I bear 
branded on my body the marks of Jesus’). The 
reference is to the suffering which the apostle had 
endured in the service of Christ, of whi^ he gives 
a rapid account in 2 Co and which, whether 

Jewish whipping, or Roman flogging, or more 
barbarous mob violence, must have left scars on 
his person, some of them no doubt visible. But 
why does he call them the scars or brands of Jesus ? 
Two explanations have been given. (1) The marks 
which were left in the body of Jesus by the nails 
and the sword are reproduced figuratively in the 
apostle’s body. Cf. 2 Co 4^® ‘ always bearing about 
in the body the dying (RVm ‘putting to death’) 
of Jesus’ {iravTore ttjv viKpojffLU rod ’IrjffoO iv ry CibfjxiTi 
ir€pi<f>4povT€i); also 2 Co 1®, Col ; and especially 
the references to his crucifixion with Christ, Ro 6®, 
Gal 2^°. This interpretation is forcibly illustrated 
by the stigmata of St. Francis of Assisi, to whom 
the word (left untranslated in the Lat. versions) 
‘suggested, whether by a more or less distant 
association, the idea which took so strong a hold 
upon his mind, that in a moment of extreme 
spiritual tension the actual marks of the Passion 
seemed to imprint themselves imon his body ’— 
Sanday, NT Com. for Nng. Readers. Among 
recent commentators Moule {Camb. Bible) con¬ 
siders that there is ‘ something to be said * for 
this explanation, and Huxtable (Pw^ Com.) argues 
ably and at length in its favour. (2) The marks 
identify the apostle as belonging to Jesus. This 
receives the nearly unanimous consent of modern 
expositors, and is actually introduced into the 
translation of the RV, on which Westcott {Lessons 
of the RV of NTt 130) comments, ‘ the addition of 
the word branded—I bear branded on my body the 
marks of Jesus—points the reference to the slaves 
who bore the names of tlie deities to whose service 
they were consecrated.’ (Cf., further, art. Cut¬ 
tings IN THE Flesh, vol. i. p. 638‘’). But even on 
this interpretation the question remains, Does St. 
Paul refer to the custom of marking the devotees of 
a deity, or to the custom of branding deserters and 
evil-doers as a sign of degradation ? Lightfoot ( Com, 
on Gal.) refers the metaphor to the practice of brand¬ 
ing slaves and other persons wlio were devoted to 
the service of some deity, and considers that ‘ such 
a practice at all events cannot have been unknown 
in a country which was the home of the worship of 
Cybele.’ But the verb used (/3a<rrdfc»;, which im¬ 
plies at least that the thing carried is easily seen, 
cf. Ac 9'® ‘a chosen vessel unto mo to bear my 
name before the Gentiles,’ ^acrrdffai . . . ivihinov 
iBpGiv)^ and the apostle’s glorying in being regarded 
as TrepiKaddpfxaTa rov K6<rpL0Vf irdvriav irepCj/’qp.ay ‘the 
filth of the world, the offscouring of all things’ 
(1 Co 4^®), make the reference most probable to 
such stigmata as (now also in the modern use of 
the word) carried punishment and degradation. 
These are the only marks that would involve at 
once much suffering at the time of their infliction 
and much courage to carry afterwards. 

J. Hastings. 

MARK (JOHN).—In this art. the identity of the 
John Mark of the Acts with the Mark of the Pauline 
Epistles* (Col, Philem, 2 Ti), with the Mark of 1 P, 
and with Mark the Evangelist, mentioned in early 
Christian literature, is assumed. This identifica¬ 
tion is confirmed by the link between the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles supplied by Col 4^® (‘cousin 
of Barnabas’), and by the fact that the name Mark 
does not appear to have been common among the 
Jews. 

1. Name. —The Hebrew name of this companion 
of the apostles was *J(adprjs; it appears without 
addition m Ac 13®*To it the Roman pranomen 


Marcus was added {^Itadvov roO iwLKaXovpdpov Mdpxoi;, 
’I. t6p iiriKXriOdpTa M., Ac 12^®* ®®), just as the Roman 
cognomen Paulus was added to the Hebrew name 
Saul. The name Marcus was that by which its 
bearer was commonly known among those for 
whom the Acts was written {rbp T. rbp Ka.XoBp.evop * 
Map/cov, Ac 15®^); so Col 4^®, Philem 2 Ti 4'^, 
1 P 6^®. For the accentuation Mapxos, see Blass, 
Gram. NT Greeks § 4. 2; the form Mdap^os is 
found in GIG, 6644, 6165. For the frequency of 
such double names among the Jews, see Deiss- 
mann, Bibelstudien, p. 181 ff.; and for the common 
use of the name Marcus ‘among Greek-speaking 
peoples from tlie Augustan age onwards,’ see the 
inscriptions quoted by Swete, Bt. Mark, p. ix. There 
is no evidence, however, that it was common among 
the Jews; the only Jew of this name mentioned by 
Josephus is the nephew of Philo {Ant. XVIII. viii. 1, 
XIX. V. 1). 

I 2. Family and Position.— The father of Mark 
I is not mentioned in the NT or by any reliable 
tradition. His mother bears the common Hebrew 
name Mary (Ac 12^®). She appears as a woman of 
some wealth, the possessor of a house with a icvXijiv 
and with a room large enough to contain many (o5 
ricav Isavol <rvpr}0poi<rplpoi), the mistress, it would 
seem, of a household, the duty of one iraiblcKp — 
bearing a Greek name (see Blass on Ac 12^)—being 
to keep the door (cf. Jn 18”). Her house is one of 
the centres of the life of ‘ the brethren ’ at Jeru¬ 
salem. St. Peter goes there as a matter of course 
directly he has escaped from prison, and is well 
known there (v.^^). It is a natural conclusion that 
‘ the house of Mary ’ had become the home of St. 
Peter, and that the guest was in a sense the head 
of the household (cf. 1 P 6^®). Again, in Col 4^® 
Mark is spoken of as ‘ the cousin ’ (6 dve^t6y, see 
Lightfoot’s note) of Barnabas (on the name, see 
especially Deissmann, Bibelstudien^ p. 175ff.), the 
Joseph Barnabas of Ac 4®®'*, of the tribe of Levi, 
born in Cyprus, a man of substance, and from 
almost the earliest days a leader among ‘the 
brethren.’ It is not improbable, in view of the 
later history, that Mark too was by birth or 
previous residence connected with the Jewish 
colony in Cyprus (SchUrer, HJP ii. ii. p. 221 f.), 
and, if we may assume that the cousins were the 
sons of two brothers, we leam that he was a Levite 
(see below, 4 (i.)). There is every reason to think 
that he, like Saul, was a ‘ Hebrew of Hebrews ’ 
(Col 4”; cf. Gal 2i®, Tit P®). 

In Ac 13® we read of Barnabas and Saul that 
at Salamis in Cyprus KwrijyyeXXov rbv Xbyov rod 
0€oO ip rats avvayuyyaU tQv *lov5alti)V eXxov bb Kal 
^IbjdPTfjp virTipiTr}p,‘[ All writers, it would seem, 
take the last clau.se to mean that the apostles 
‘had John as minister,’ i.e. as their assistant in 
their evangelistic work (cf. 10^ irpocriTo^ev), A 
different interpretation seems to the present writer 
to be at least possible. The clause stands in close 
connexion with the mention of ‘the synagogues.* 
Further, if vTrrjpiTrjp were a predicate, the more 
natural order would have been birfipirriv bk elxov 
icai ^loidvriv, A Jewish epitaph found at Rome 
^Xdpios ToyXiav6f birffpiTr)i (see Schiirer, Gemeinde- 
verfassung der Juden in Rom, pp. 28, 39; cf. 
ffJP II. li. n. 67) suggests that irirripiTTjs We is 
John’s official title—‘ And they had with them also 
John, the synagogue minister* (cf. Lk 4*®). The 
article in such a case would be omitted (cf. e.g. 
CIG, 9966, ’lovXtoy^y Upebs dpx(*»r . . . vlbi ’louXtavoO 
dpxi(rvvay(JlrY 0 v and inscriptions passim, also Winer- 

• The reading found in H« («»«<* Tid*) CD 61 Gig, 

seems to be a ' Western ’ reading due to assimilation. 

t * Western ’ (paraphrastic^ readings are (a) T. vrMiovvrM 
mvrwt, D 321 syr. ill. mg.; (&) im.vrSi* tut) *1. %l( tmtutiut 

{in ministerium, lat. vg.), E. Compare Ignat. JPhUad. *1., 
vikmH Tsv hmmitw . . . k tim) 9Vf Ofv vKfiptru pst. 
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Moulton, p. 172).* If this interpretation be the 
true one, we liave an important lact about Mark 
which reveals how close his ties with Judaism were. 
Among his fellow Jews he was known as *ludvrit 
vrrip4rrit, 

3. Mark in thb Apostolic History op the 
NT.—Mark is one of those minor character, a 
careful study of whose movements throws consider¬ 
able light on the relation to each other of the 
apostolic leaders. In the NT he stands in close 
connexion with Barnabas, St. Peter, St. Paul. 

(i.) The first notice of Mark in the Acts is at the 
time of the famine in Judaea, some 16 or 16 years 
after the day of Pentecost. He is at Jerusalem, 
and Barnabas and Saul, returning thence to the 
Syrian Antioch, take him with them as their com¬ 
panion {(fvvTrapaXa^bvrei 12^; cf. 16^^**, Gal 2'). It 
IS important to notice that Barnabas, Mark’s 
cousin, still retains the leading position (Bapi/d/Saj 
W Kal 2auXof 12“), that as yet there is no hint of any 
evangelistic work further afield than Antioch, and 
that there the Church had not spread beyond the 
‘Grecian Jews’ (ll^®). Some time—how long we 
liavo no means of discovering—after their arrival 
at Antioch a decisive summons comes. Barnabas 
and Saul, at the bidding of the Spirit, are solemnly 
set apart and dismissed to do * the work,’ the scope 
of which remains still undefined. With Mark they 
cross to Cypnis. After work among the Jewisn 
settlers at Salamis, they journey westwards till 
at Paphos they meet the Jewish Magus among the 
comitea of the Proconsul, and the encounter ends 
with the conversion of the Roman magistrate—the 
firstfruit of St, Paul’s Gentile converts. From 
Paphos they cross to the mainland, and journey 
inland as far as Perga. Here, perhaps when his 
leaders were discussing or had already determined 
upon the plan of crossing the Taurus and pene¬ 
trating into a wholly new district, Mark separates 
himseli from them and returns to Jerusalem (13^’). 
His conduct, it is clear, made a deep impression on 
St. Paul. What were Mark’s reasons for this act 
of seeming desertion? The conditions of their 
common work, it must be remembered, had altered 
since he left Jerusalem with them, in three im¬ 
portant respects. (1) The call at Antioch had 
inaugurated a new epoch in the history of the 
Church, and as ‘the work’ advanced it became 
clear that it would lead the workers fidKpav (Ac 
22*^). (2) There were already indications that ‘ the 
work ’ would include the Gentiles; and that this was 
a new departure appears from 14^. (3) Barnabas 
is passing into the oackground, and Paul is taking 
his place as the acknowledged leader (note the 
very significant ol irepl IlaOXoi' in 13^®). For these 
new conditions of service Mark was not prepared. 

(ii.) Some three or four years pass before we 
meet Mark again in the history. The great con¬ 
troversy as to the freedom of the Gentile converts 
bad been closed, outwardly at least, by the decision 
of ‘ the Council ’ at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas 
returned to Antioch. At Antioch (if without further 
discussion we may assume the identity of the 
visit to Jerusalem recorded in Ac 15 with that 
recorded in Gal 2) there took place the events 
which St. Paul briefly narrates in Gal 2“*^*. St. 
Peter followed to Antioch the emissaries of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and proved himself loyal to 
the concordat of ‘ the Council.’ But the arrival of 
* certain from James ’ wrought a disastrous change. 
‘ Fearing those of the circumcision,’ he withdrew 
from fuD fellowship with Gentile believers. His 
example was the signal for a general revolt. 

• With this interpretation, as indeed with the common one 

Ck)d. E), though lees conspicuously. i»vr£t. 

Thie tense of Ir^v it common (especially in the participle) in 
all Greek, e.p. Ken. Cyr. iv. 2. 29«-* et enpiteime Thucydides 
ceterique omnet* (Stephanut, TXet., ed. Hate, 111. 2616X Here 
Jx** titfet up v.». 


All the Jewish Christians at Antioch (ol Xotvol 
’loudatoi) joined in his time-serving policy, and the 
pressure of their opinion seduced even (ifal) Bar¬ 
nabas, St. Paul’s old and close companion. St. 
Paul’s public rebuke of St. Peter and (by implica¬ 
tion) of Barnabas and the rest closes the his¬ 
tory, so far as he has chosen to reveal it. It 
has an obvious bearing on the relations of St. 
Paul with Mark. We know that Mark was at 
Antioch shortly after these events (Ac 15®^). The 
three leaders with whom he was most intimately 
associated, St. Peter, St. Paul, Barnabaa, were 
there already. It seems an almost certain infer¬ 
ence that Mark had come as the companion of 
one of them. If so, he was among ol \onrol 
’lovSatoi, who proved traitors; and his example and 
opinion must have been conspicuous among the 
influences which led Barnabas astray. We can 
understand that to St. Paul’s mind his later 
conduct set its seal upon his earlier. His loyalty 
to ‘ the truth of the gospel ’ was more than ques¬ 
tionable, and his influence over Barnabas was 
harmful. Wlien Barnabas proposed that Mark 
should again be their companion, an indignant 
reference to his former desertion of ‘ the work ’ 
(16®“) was sufficient answer. If we realize the 
significance, personal and doctrinal, of the history 
in Gal 2, we can understand the irapo^inrfibt which 
separated Barnabas from Paul. The notice that 
Mark with Barnabas sailed to Cyprus immediately 
after these events is the last reference to him in 
the Acts. 

(iii.) After an interval of ten or twelve years we 
meet with Mark again in St. Paul’s letters to the 
Colossians (4^®) and to Philemon (v.*'*). Mark is 
at Rome. His presence there is ‘ a solace ’ to St. 
Paul. In both Epistles the apostle speaks of him 
as one of the few wnom he can call ‘ fellow-workers ’ 
(contrast Ph P®**)* The happy change in the re¬ 
lations between St, Paul and Mark is an important 
indication of the triumph of St. Paul’s ‘ catholic ’ 
views of Christianity among the higher type of 
Jewish Christians. It is ciear from St. Paul’s 
language that Mark had contemplated, and it 
appears was still contemplating, a journey to 
Asia; and the Asiatic Christians had already 
received from St. Paul a brief message commend¬ 
ing him to t hem. 

(iv.) Some three or four years later, St. Paul’s 
last Epistle associates Mark Avith Timothy. The 
words (2 Ti 4^^) seem to imply that the two were no 
strangers to each other, and that Timothy was 
already acquainted with Mark’s movements. 
Timothy, it seems probable, was still at Ephesus 
(Lightfoot, Biblical Essays^ p. 437). He is bidden 
to come to Rome by the shortest route (v.*), and to 
execute a commission at Troas on the way (v.^*). 
From Troas he was doubtless to cross to Neapolis, 
to travel along the Egnatian Road to Dyrrhachium, 
to cross to Brundisium, and to hasten to Rome by 
the Via Appia. At some point in the journey he 
is to ‘pick up’ Mark (v.^^). If that point was in 
the neighbourhood of Ephesus, the notice is perhaps 
an indication that Mark had carried out his purpose 
of visiting Asia (Col 4^®). If not, it caimot be a 
place which is otherwise associated with Mark 
either by history or by tradition. To this direc¬ 
tion St. Paul, remembering the help rendered to 
him by Mark in his former captivity, adds the 
reason of ydp fioi €{f)(firj(TTos clj diaKoylavt 

The last three words, as Swete observes (p. xv), 
‘ assign to Mark his precise place in the history of 
the Apostolic age.’ 

(v.) One more notice of Mark is found in the 
apostolic writings. In his First Epistle, written 
at Rome (see article Babylon in NT), St. Peter 
sends to the churches of Asia Minor the salutation 
of ‘ Marcus my son.’ This greeting makes it prob- 
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able that Mark had visited some of the churches 
to which the apostle is writing (see above (iii.) (iv.)). 
It is certain from these words that Mark was with 
St. Peter at Rome—an important point of contact 
between the NT and early Christian tradition. 
The tenderness of the plirase 6 vl6s fiov is explained 
by St. Peter’s early intimacy with Mark m ‘the 
house of Mary.’ 

4. Mark in Christian Tradition.*—( i.) 
position by birth. —The Preface to the Gospel found 
in MSS of the Vulgate contains the notice; ‘ sacer- 
dotium in Israliel agens, secundum carneni levita* 
(Wordsworth-White, p. 171, cf. p. 17.3)—a mere 
deduction, it seems probable, from Mark’s kinship 
to Barnabas. The remembrance of a personal 
deformity survives in an epithet well known at 
Rome early in the 3rd cent .—oHre llaOXos 6 dirdaroXos 
odre MaipKOf 6 KoXofSoSdKTvXo^ (llipp. Philos, vii. 30). 

A reference to tliie epithet ia found in the Latin Prefaces to 
the Gospel (see below), and with these substantiallv coincide 
the notices in one or two later writers (see Lipsius, Die Apocr. 
Apostelgeech. il. 2, p. 327; Zahn, Einl. ii. p. 211). Tlireo ex¬ 
planations of the epithet * stump-fingered* or * mutilated in 
the Angelas)’ have been suggested, (i.) Tregelles {Journal 
of Claea. and Sacred Dhilol., 1866, p. 224 f.) thinks that the 
epithet stigmatizes Mark as ‘pollice truncus,' ‘the deserter' 
(Ac 1312). (ii.) The Pref. to the Vulgate : ‘ Amputosse sibi post 
ndem pollicem dicitur ut sacerdotio reprobus haberetur* (so 
Isidore^ (iii.) The Pref. to Ood. Tolctanus: ‘ Colobodactllus 
est nominatus ideo quod a cetera comoris proceritatem digitos 
minores habuisset* (Wordsworth-White, p. 171). It is Just 
possible, however, that the word may refer to some mutilation 
or malformation of the to«4, resulting in lameness—an infirmity 
which would be more likely to attract attention than a deformity 
of the hand. 

(ii.) Mark's relation to the Lord's ministry. —The 
words of Papiaa (a/j. Eus. HE iii. 39), on the 
authority of ‘John the Elder,’ are explicit —oHre 
ydp ijKoverey roO Kvplov oCre irapijKoXodOrjaey aOr<p. 

Do the words (clearly referring to Mark), with which the 
Muratorian Canon begins, suggest a qualification of the asser¬ 
tion of Papias? They run thus: quibus tamen Interfuit et ita 
posuit. It is possible that the first word has been mutilated, 
and that we should restore aliquibus ; but see below. The Canon 
Is in full accord with Papias if, with, e.g., LJghtfoot and Swete, 
we take the words to refer to Mark’s presence at St. Peter's dis¬ 
courses. Zahn {Oesch. Kan. ii. pp. 17 f., 80, Einl. il. pp. 200, 
211), however, maintains that in the previous context of the 
Fragment it had been smd that, speaking generally^ Mark was 
not an eye-witness of the Lord’s ministry, and that then the 
quailfleauon is added: ‘ nevertheless he was present at some 
(events), and so recorded them.’ If the Canon was written at 
Rome, and still more, if the writer was Hippolytus (Lightfoot, 
CUmerU^ ii. p. 412 f.), it Is clear that it might embody an inde- 
endent and true tradition about Mark preserved by the Roman 
hurch. On the other hand, in the succeeding context dealing 
with Luke (Lucas . . . cum eum Paulus . . . adsumsisset . . . 
oonscrlpsit. Dominum tamen neo ipse uidit in came, et idem 
prout assecj^ui potult, ita et a natiuitate Johannis incepit dicere), 
It is unsatisfactory to take neo (ipse) as referring to St. Paul, 
who has been only incidentally mentioned, as Zahn is obliged to 
do. The writer is clearly throughout (comp, the passages deal¬ 
ing with John and with Acts) comparing the Eva/ngelists in 
regard to the power of giving a personal vdtness. Accordingly, 
both nee ipse and idemlatlrtt) bring out the parallel in reference 
to this pmnt between Mark and Luke.f further, in the case 
of Luke, who was not a personal disciple of Christ, the writer 
notes that he woe a companion of 8t. Paul There was clearly 
still more reason for noting that Mark was a follower of Apostles. 
We may conjecture, therefore, that the context immediately pre¬ 
ceding the first sentence of the Fragment ran substantially thus: 

* Mark was not a disciple of Christ. But he was a follower of 
Paul and also of Peter. He records in his Gospel what Peter 
reached. But he was not continuously a companion of Peter, 
ome, therefore, of his discourses he did not himself hear; but 
at others («k 81—literally translated by the quibus tamen of the 
Latin Fra^ent) he was present, and so set them down.' On 
the whole, therefore, Zann's interpretation must be rejected, 
and with it goes any shred of reliable evidence that Mark had 
part in any-events of the Gospel history. 

Later traditions, however, give Mark a ^ace in 
the history of the Lord’s ministry. In the Dial, of 
Adamantius with the Mardonxtty a work which 

•Patrlstio passages dealing with the composition of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark are not discussea here: see the 
following article. 

t T^ nanJlel is still more marked If we adopt Lightfoot’s 
emendation of the words referring to Luke: *ot idem, prout 
as^ui potuit, ita posuit. Ita et a natiuitate . . . ’ {Essays an 
Supeniat, Relig.* p. 189 n.); comp, the ‘ita posuit' in the 
socount of Mark. 


cannot be placed earlier than the later years of 
Constantine (Hort in Diet, of Christ. Biog. i. p. 
39 f.), the orthodox disputant obviou.sly has a con¬ 
troversial reason for asserting that Mark and Luke 
were among the seventy-two disciples (ed. Wetstein, 
p. 8). Epiphanius (Hcer. pp. 50, 428 ed. Petav.) 
gives the same piece of information, and further 
tells us that Mark was one of those disciples who 
turned back (Jn 6®®). For other references see 
Lipsius, p. 328 f. A more interesting tradition, 
which first appears in a writer of the 6th cent., 
Theodosius (ae Situ Terrce Sanctee 43, p. 20, ed. 
Gildemeister), identifies the Church Sancta Sion^ 
mentioned by earlier writers as tlie scene of the Last 
Supper, of the meeting of the apostles (Ac P®), and 
of the events of Pentecost, with ‘ the house of Mark 
the Evangelist.’ Another writer of the same cent. 
—Alexander (Laudatio Barnabce 13 in Acta SS. 
Jun. ii. p. 440)—repeating the legend about Sancta 
Siorif acids a story learned from ‘ the aged,* which 
identifies Mark with the man ‘bearing a pitcher 
of water’ (Mk 14^^). For these references see 
Zahn, p. 212 f. The idea that the young man who 
followed and fled on the night of the betrayal (Mk 
14®^) was Mark, is a modern but not improbable 
conjecture. 

(iii.) Mark and St. Peter. —A constant tradition 
in the early Church, reaching back to the confines 
of the apostolic age and harmonizing with the 
notices of the NT, certifies us that Mark was a 
companion of St. Peter (i.e. in liis missionary 
labours), was with him towards the end of his life, 
and wrote the Gospel to preserve his Master’s 
teaching. The early authorities are these: (1) 
Asiatic and Western: Papias ap. Eus. iii. 39 (on 
the authority of ‘John the Elder’); Iren. iii. 1. 1, 
10. 6; Canon Murat, (see above); Tert. adv. Marc. 
iv. 6. (2) Alexandrian: Clem. ap. Eus. HE vi. 14, 
Adumh. in Prior cm Petri Ep. (Migne, Pat, Gr. ix. 
732); Eus. ii. 16 (on the authority oi Clement); 
Origen ap. Eus. HE vi. 25. For references to 
later writers see Lipsius, p, 322; Zahn, p. 216. 
The above classification of authorities is due to 
Swete (p. xviiif.), who notices that ‘the Asiatic 
tradition goes behind St. Mark’s work as an Evan¬ 
gelist, and describes the nature of his services to 
St. Peter. He had been the Apostle’s inter¬ 
preter.’ 

Some scholars maintain that the word h/u/mtu/Hit (intermres) 
points rather to Mark as the scholar of St. reter, through vmom 
nis Master’s teaching reached a wider circle, with special refer¬ 
ence to the composition of the Gospel. This is the view taken 
by Zahn (Qesch. Kan. 1. pp. 878 fl., EirU. ii. pp. 209, 218 fl.), who 
urges that Papias uses the word in olose connexion with Mark’s 
composition of the Gospel, and that no early writer preserves 
any detailed notice of Mark as ‘ dragoman' of the apostle. On 
the other hand, the following considerations seem conclusive 
for the strict sense of the word. (1) Such is the usual sense of 
the word (see Swete, p. xix) ; the passages which Zahn (Oesch. 
Kan. p. 880 n.)ardduoei^ in which ^ts and prophets are spoken 
of as ipfMiuvrai tS9 are really instances of a metaphorical 
use of the term. (2) Papias himself uses the cognate verb 
8 ’ tcitrit if 'iMttrrt) in the strict sense. (S) 

Ireneeus connects the word, not with the writing of the Gospel, 
but with Mark’s previous relation to St. Peter, iii. 1. 1. M., 4 
u^viT^ %. ipfJunHuT^s Vlirpou x»i xurit rk vwi IL Mnpvre^vm 
tyypkqaK npClv tr»pxBi$sifuy, id. 10. 0 M. interpres et seotator Petri 
[note the order] initium evangelicse conscriptlonis fecit sic. 
Zahn’s position is oritlcized by Link in Stuaien u. Kritiken, 
1896, pp. 405-486. 

The ten or twelve years which elapsed between 
the last mention of Mark in the Acts and St. Paul’s 
reference to his co-operation in Rome wer^robably 
the period in which Mark accompanied St. Peter. 
It may well be that the help which he rendered to 
the apostle when the latter first worked among 
Greek-speaking pecmle gained for him the title of 
* the interpreter of reter.’ There is no reason why 
we should infer that, at least at the end of his 
life, St. Peter could not speak Greek, still less that 
he could not write a Greek letter. Moreover, it 
must be remembered that the word ‘ interpreter' 
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may have been used in reference to Latin rather 
than to Greek (so Lightfoot, Clement^ ii. p. 494). 

(iv.) Marina connexion with Rome and Alex¬ 
andria, —(a) Home. For the evidence of the NT 
see above. The evidence that St. Peter at the 
close of his life, when Mark was certainly his 
companion, was at Rome, is overwhelming (Light- 
foot, Clementf ii. pp. 493If.). Moreover, all the 
early writers who mention the place of its com¬ 
position speak of the Gospel as written at Rome 
(Iren., Clem. Alex., Bus. RE ii. 16; for other 
references see Zahn, p. 216), the only exception 
being Chrysostom (vii. 7 B), who says that it was 
written in Egypt. (6) Alexandria. It is remark¬ 
able tliat the great Alexandrian Fathers, Clement 
and Origen, make no reference to any sojourn or 
work of Mark in that city. Their silence cannot 
but throw some suspicion on the notices of later 
writers. The earliest witness is Eusebius, RE 
ii. 16 (on ii. 24 see below), who records the 
tradition [(paalif) that Mark ‘was the first to 
found churches in Alexandria itself.’ After the 
time of Eusebius, notices of Mark’s work in 
Egypt are frequent in Christian literature—(i.) 
Greek: Eiuph. Rcer. li. 6 (p. 428 ed. Petav.); 
Chrysost. t.c, ; Constit, Apost, vii. 46. (ii.) Latin : 
Jerome, de Vir, IlliLstr, 8, ProL ex Comm, in 
Matth. (Wordsworth-White, p. 12), Pref, to MSS 
of the Vulgate (Wordsworth-White, p. 173). (iii.) 
Syriac; Doctr, Apost, (Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
DocumentSt p. 33). For other references see 
Lipsius, p. 323 ff To pass to the evidence as to 
the date of Mark’s worK in E^pt, Eus. RE ii. 10 
(apparently), Jerome, de Vir, Tltustr,^ and Epiph. 
place his journey there after the composition of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (ed. Schfine, ii. pp. 162 f., 164 f.) places his 
arrival at Alexandria in the first (Arm.) or the 
third (Jer.) year of Claudius (A.D. 41-42 or 43-44),* 
the appointment of Annianus, his successor as 
bishop, in the eighth year of Nero (A.D. 62-63; 
so Eus. RE ii. 24).f It seems to be impossible to 
reconcile these dates with the statements of the 
NT. If we accept the tradition of Mark’s work at 
Alexandria, we must apparently place it either in 
the ten or twelve years to which we have already 
assigned his journeys as St. Peter’s ‘interpreter,’ 
or in the period after the death of that apostle.^ 
The legends of Mark’s mission to Aquileia and 
of the translation of his body to Venice belong to 
mediaeval hagiolo^, and lie outside the scope of 
this article. See Lipsius, |m. 346-353. 

(v.) The Acts of Mark ,— ahe Greek text is given 
in Migne, Pat, Or, cxv. 164-170. The document 
has been translated into Latin, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic. Lipsius (p. 346) assigns it to a date 
between the middle of the 4th and the beginning 
of the 5th century. Internal evidence shows that 
it was written at Alexandria. It is historically 
worthless, telling the usual story of a successful 
war against idolatry, a growing Church, perse¬ 
cution, martyrdom. The evangelist expires as he 
is being dragged through the streets by an infuri¬ 
ated mob, who bum his remains, but are at last 
dispersed by a tempest. Some forms of the Acts 
give a detailed account of his person, clearly in part 

* The Chronieon PatehaU (Migne, Pat, Or. xoii. 669, cf. 646) 

S laces the foundation of the Churoh of Alexandria by Mark in 
tie same year (a.d. 89) as the foundation of the Church of 
Antioch by St. Peter, adding that Mark presided over the 
former 22 years. 

t The Armenian version puts Annianus’ appointment a year 
earlier. For the emperors’ regnal years see art. Ouromoloqt 
OF NT, i. p. 418^. 

t With the belief that Mark founded the Churoh at Alexandria 
is connected the ascription to him of the Lituri^. In the Actt 
of Mark (c. 7) his enemies find him rkt rtgr Burnt 
irut()fd4v*. According to Swainson (7%s Greek Liturgvee, 

{ >. xxix), * the first time that we hear of a Liturgy of St Mark la 
n the 11th or 12th cent’ (cf. Brightman, LUurgtett p. Ixvi). 


a reminiscence of the portrait of St. Paul in the 
Acta Theclce, 

(vi.) Ueplodoi Bapvd/Sa.—These Greek Acts are 
prmi^ by Tischendorf in his Acta Apost, Apocry¬ 
pha, pp. 64-74. The author writes in the name 
of Mam, who is made to describe himself before 
his conversion as a servant of a high priest of 
Zeus. The Acts are wholly unhistqrical. The 
local colouring shows that the writer was a 
Cypriot. The aim of the document is, by asserting 
for the Church of Cyprus an apostolic origin and 
the possession of the tomb of Barnabas, to sujiport 
her claim to be independent of the see of Antioch. 
Hence Lipsius places the date of its composition 
late in the 6th cent., probably 485-488. 

(vii.) Martyrdom, —Early writers are silent as to 
the time and manner of Mark’s death. The state¬ 
ment of Jerome, de Vir, Illustr, 8 (Mortuus est 
octauo Neronis anno et sepultus Alexandria) is 
obviously a mere inference from Eusebius’ notice 
of the appointment of Annianus. It would seem 
that no (meument earlier than the Acts of Mark 
gives the evangelist the glory of martyrdom. In 
those Acts, as in the Menologium of Basil, and as 
in the later tradition of the Western Church, April 
25 is fixed upon as the day of his death. The 
different texts of the Martyrium Hieronymianum 
mention May 18, Sept. 23, Oct. 3, 7 as Mark’s 
memorial day (Lipsius, p. 326; cf. Diet, Chr, 
Antiq, p. 1089). 

Litbraturb.— Swete, The Gotipel according to St. Mark, 1898, 
hag a full and auggestive chapter on the ‘ Personal Histoi^ of 
8t. Mark.* Exhaustive collections and discussions of Patristic 
and other authorities are to be found in Lipsius, Die Apocryphen 
Apostelgeech. u. Apoetelleaenden^ 1884, li. 2, pp. 821-863; Zahn, 
mnleitung in dae Nl\ li. (1899), pp. 199-220. Reference may 
also be made to Harnack’s article ‘Mark' (1888) in the Kncyclo- 
pofdia BrUannica, y CHASE. 

MARK, GOSPEL OF.- 

Introduction. 

i. Compass and Contents. 

ii. Selection and Arrangement of Matter. 

iii. Diction and Style. 

iv. Original Language. 

v. State of Text ana Integrity of the Book. 

vi. Genius of the Gospel. 

vii. Historical Attestation. 

viii. Authorship. 

ix. Sources. 

X. Relation to Matthew and Luke. 

xi. Purpose. 

xii. Destination. 

xiii. Place and Date. 

Literature. 

Of the four canonical Gospela the one which 
has come down to us with the title ‘ according to 
Mark’ is the simplest, the most pointed and con¬ 
cise. Its brevity was noticed by Jerome in the 
account which he gave of its composition {de Vir, 
III, c. 8); and the peculiarity of its narrative, in 
respect of things omitted, has been the subject 
of comment from ancient times. On all that 
concerns its origin it is resolutely silent. It has 
no such descriptive statement as is found in the 
opening paragraph of the third Go.spel. It neither 
names nor indicates its writer. It gives not the 
remotest hint that could put us on his track, if 
we had nothing outside itself. All that we know 
of its authorship rests, in the first instance, on 
tradition. The question is whether that tradition 
is historically cr^ible, and whether it tallies with 
the contents and character of the writing. 

In the ancient lists of the New Testament books 
this Gospel does not always occupy the same place. 
In a considerable number of MSS, almost entirely 
Latin and Graeco-Latin (D, a, b, e,f,ff, q, r), as well 
as in the Gothic Version, the Apostolical Constitu¬ 
tions, and the Latin Stichometry of Codex Claro- 
montanus, it is placed last (with the variation 
third) in the numMr of Gospels. But in the great 
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majority of Greek MSS, as well as catalogues and 
lists given in ecclesiastical writers, it has the second 
place. This second Gospel (see below, vi.) is seen at 
once to have a character of its own distin^ishing 
it unmistakably from the first and third Gospels, 
not to speak oi the Fourth. In ancient times its 
special worth and peculiar features were imper¬ 
fectly recognized. The tendency was to give it 
a subordinate place, and to attach less v^ue to 
it than to the other Gospels. Even the great 
Augustine fell into the mistake of speaking of 
Mark as the ‘follower and abbreviator of Matthew* 
(‘ subsecutus tanquam pedise<][uus et breviator 
ejus*; cf. de Cons, Evang, i. 4). A curious 
epithet, of obscure origin and uncertain inter¬ 
pretation, Mapffos 6 Ko\oBoddKrv\off which is applied 
to the evangelist in tne writings of H^polytus 
{Phil, vii. 30), is supposed by some {e.g, Keim) to 
refer to the cropped, curtailed character of the 
narrative (but see the preceding article, p. 247*). 
The oldest Commentary (not to reckon certain 
Homilies supposed to belong to Jerome; cf. Anec- 
dota Maredsolana^ iii. 2, p. 319, etc.) which we 
possess on this Gospel, one ascribed to Victor of 
Antioch, is not older than the 6th or the 6th cent. 
(Ilarnack, Gesch. d. altchr. Lit, i. p. 389; Hort, 
Notesy p. 34; Burgon, Twelve Last Verses of St. 
Marky p. 272, etc.). The author of that com¬ 
pilation states that he had entirely failed to find 
any commentary on Mark, although there wore 
many expositions of Matthew and John, and not 
a few also of Luke (cf. Swete, Gospel acc, to St, 
Marky p. xxix). And for a consiaerable period, 
as various things go to show, this Gospel was less 
regarded and less used than the otners. One 
reason for this may have been the fact that it 
did not profess to be the immediate work of an 
apostle, and was not taken to be such. But there 
was probably a further reason in the difficulty 
wliich seems to have been felt in defining its 
proper function. How great this difficulty was 
may be seen perhaps by the variety of the symbols 
applied to it. In the distribution of the well- 
known evangelic figures no Go^el had so uncer¬ 
tain a position as this one. Each of the four 
symbols, the lion, the man, the ox, the eagle, was 
selected in one quarter or another as tiie best 
expression of Mark’s distinctive place and pur- 
ose. And it may be said that, at least for the first 
ve centuries, less was made of this Gospel than 
of the others, especially the First and the Fourth. 

But all is changed now. The genius of the 
second Gospel is better understood. Its peculiar 
value and its particular function in the holy 
uaternion of the Gospels are better appreciated, 
t is recognized to be of singular interest for the 
direct, simple, objective view which it gives of 
Christ and His ministry in deed and word. The 
spell of its vivid realism is felt as it never was 
before. The historical matter enshrined in it, 
which at first sight seems so limited as to give the 
book the aspect of an incomplete or abbreviated 
narrative, is seen to be of tire first importance 
both in amount and in kind. The things which 
caused it to be less regarded in ancient times are 
the very things which attract special attention to 
it now—its shortness, its simplicity, the fact that 
it looks like a first, unstudied outline rather than 
a history, the character which belongs to it as 
the transcript of a disciple’s notes rather than 
the direct work of an apostle. It is seen, too, 
to be at the basis of the whole problem of the 
origin and mutual relations of the canonical 
Gospels, and is believed by many to take us 
nearest the primitive form oi the evangelic narra¬ 
tive. So it has become the subject of a quite 
peculiar interest, and engages the sedulous atten¬ 
tion of students. 


i. Compass and Contents.— The ‘ programme* 
of the second Gospel (Meyer) is given in Peter’s 
statement of the apostolic preaching in his dis¬ 
course before Cornelius (Ac 10*®’^®). Mark keeps 
within the limits and answers to the character 
attributed there to the ‘ word published * by the 
apostles. He begins with the Forerunner’s mission 
and ends Avith the Resurrection. The framework 
of the narrative and the course of events are to a 
very large extent the same as in Matthew and 
Luke. He has a brief introductory paragraph 
dealing with the ministry of John ana the pre- 

E aration of Jesus for His official work by llis 
taptism and Temptation (H‘^®); a large central 
section containing the main stream of narrative 
(I^^-IS^*^); and a conclusion relating to the Resur¬ 
rection of Jesus (16^*®). An additional paragraph 
gives details of His Risen Life, and a brief account 
of His Ascension (16®’®®); see below. 

In the body of his Gospel Mark introduces us first 
to the Galilacan Ministry in the Eastern parts 
(I'M®®) and in the Northern parts (7®‘*-9®®); then 
to the Ministry in Perma (lO'‘®0; and finally to the 
last Journey to Jerusalem and the closing events 
(10®®-15^'). The principal divisions of the narra¬ 
tive also have a certain order, and consist of cer¬ 
tain distinct sections. The story of the Ministry 
in Eastern Galilee is given in three parts, viz.: 
(a) from the first announcement of the Kingdom 
and the call of the first disciples to the beginning 
of the conflict with the official classes (I'M'®); 
(6) from the call of the apostles to the rejection 
at Nazareth (3'*-6®); (c) from the mission of the 
Twelve to the withdrawal to the borders of Tyre 
and Sidon (6’^-7®®). The story of the Ministry in 
Northern Galilee is given in two sections, viz.: 
(a) from the meeting with the Syrophccnician 
woman to the cure of the blind man, and the 
departure to the vicinity of Caesarea Philippi 
(7®*~8®®); (6) from Peter’s Confession to the second 
declaration of the Passion, and the words to the 
apostles on self-denial (S^'-O®®). The events of the 
last week of the Ministiy are reported os they 
took place day by day—Sunday (11'*"), Monday 
(11'®’'®), Tuesday (11®®-13®’), Wednesday (14'’"), 
Thursday (14'®’®®), Friday (14®®-15^''). 

The whole matter falls at the same time very ob¬ 
viously into two great blocks of narrative—the one 
occupied with the Galilaean Ministry (I'M®®), the 
other with the Last Week at Jerusalem (ll'-16®). 
There is a difference also between the two. In the 
first the narrative, while always vivid and at some 
points full, is often compressed. In the second it 
IS minute, circumstantial, and more of the nature 
of a journal. The intervening story, including 
the journeys in Peraea and Judaea, the words on 
divorce, reward, and the purpose of Christ’s 
coming, the incidents of the blessing of the 
children, the question of the rich inquirer, the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, and the cure of 
Bartimeeus, is rapidly disposed of. 

There is more of a scheme in the second Gospel 
than is at first surmised. But it is a simple, 
natural scheme, corresponding with the earliest 
description which we nave of this evangelist’s 
method, viz. that given by Papias, which we shall 
afterwards consider. Christ’s work is seen to 
follow a certain plan, beginning with the preach¬ 
ing of the largest truths of the kingdom, first in 
the towns in the vicinity of the Sea of Tiberias, 
and then throughout Galilee generally; moving on 
through intervals of seclusion and periods of de¬ 
cision ; and fulfilling itself in the stated training of 
the Twelve for their future vocation and the final 
crisis. Christ’s teaching is also seen to proceed by 
certain stages, first in the way of synagogue oa- 
dresses ana free discourse by the lake side or in 
the interior parts; then in the speoific form of 
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parabolic instruction; and, finally, in the com¬ 
munication to the Twelve of the deener mysteries 
of the kingdom, especially those relating to the 
Passion. 

ii. Selection and Arrangement of Matter. 
—Like the other Synoptists, Mark carries us 
through the successive periods of our Lord’s course 
and experience — His first popularity, with the 
shadow of opposition in its train; the formation 
of a hotly of apostles; the rising enmity of the 
ruling classes; the combination of hostile forces, 
and the result in the crucifixion. But he does 
this with a difference, which is due partly to his 
object and partly to his sources. He deals 
primarily with Christ’s public ministry. He 
passes by, therefore, much that appears in the 
other Synoptists — the preliminary history, the 
genealogy, the circumstances of our Lord’s birth, 
infancy, and years of privacy. He omits the 
greater discourses. He includes, indeed, the 
eschatological discourse (13^'*’), but he has no 

S ince even for the Sermon on the Mount, and 
oes little more than mention the denunciations 
on the scribes and Pharisees. He is equally 
meagre in his report of the parables. Of the 
paraoles proper he records only four—the Sower 
(4**®), the Fruit-bearing Earth (4***"), the Mustard 
Seed (4®^*®*), and the Wicked Husbandmen (12^"^^). 
He gives none, therefore, belonging to the inter¬ 
mediate period, and only one oelonging to the 
later. Or the minor or germ parables also he has 
only about as many—the new patch on the old 
cloth (2®^); the new wine in the old skins (2^); the 
kingdom and the house divided against t^hemselves 


He is concerned with the acts rather than the 
sayings of Jesus, and especially with those which 
show Him in His power. He reports, therefore, 
a considerable number of the miracles. The 
instances which he gives are those of the demoniac 
in the synagogue (1®*®®), Peter’s wife’s mother 
(iw. 81 ), tfiQ leper the paralytic (2®’^®), the 

man with the withered hand (3*'®), the stilling 
of the storm (4®*’^‘), the Gadarene demoniac (6^’^^), 
the woman with the issue of blood and the daughter 
of Jairus (6®^’^), the 5000 and the walking on the 
sea (6®^’®®), the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter 
and the deaf mute (7®^"®’), the 4000 and the blind 
man at Bethsaida (8^*®* the lunatic boy (9'^'®®), 
Bartimaeus (lO^’®®), and the withering of the fig- 
tree (IP®*'®). Of these eighteen, most are of the 
class of healing miracles. Most also belong to the 
period before tne Transfiguration. 

In the construction of the narrative Mark ap¬ 
pears to place some things in bold relief, particu¬ 
larly the crisis of tho first intimation of Christ’s 
destined death, and His various periods of retire¬ 
ment : His withdrawals to ‘ a solitary place ’ after 
the early cures (1®®), to ‘desert places’ after the 
cleansing of the leper (1®®), to the lake after the 
healing of the man with the withered hand (3^*'*), 
to the villages after His rejection at Nazareth 
(6®), to ‘a desert place’ after the murder of the 
Baptist (6®®*®®), to the borders of Tyre and Sidon 
after the opposition of the Pharisaic party (7®®), 
to the neig^ourhood of Caesarea Philippi after 
the cure of the blind man (8®^), to the range of 
Hermon after the first open prediction of His 
Passion (9®), to Bethany after the triumphal 
entry and again after the cleansing of 

the temple in'®), and yet again after the dis¬ 
course on the end of things (14®). The added 
paragraph on the Ascension also reads like the 
story of tho last of His withdrawals (16'®). 

While the mass of Mark’s matter is dso found 
in Matthew and Luke, there are some interesting 
para^aphs which he has in common with only one 
of the Wo. The incidents of the demoniac of 


the synagogue, tho journey through Galilee, the 
prayer 6t the Gadarene demoniac, the complaint 
of John, the women bringing spices to the tomb, 
are given by Mark and Luke, but not by Matthew 
(Mk I®®*®?, Lk 4®^*®7; Mk 1®®'®®, Lk 4®®*®®; Mk 6'®, 
Lk 8»®; Mk 9®®, Lk 9®®; Mk 16', Lk 24'). WhUe 
tlie peculiarity of Mark as compared with the 
other Synoptists is mostly in omissions, he has 
also certain additions. They are not many, but 
they are of importance. Tliey include one of the 
parables, the Fruit-bearing Earth (4®®*®®); two of 
the miracles, those of the deaf mute (7®'*®’), and 
the blind man at Bethsaida ; and such 

incidents or circumstances as the three questions 
about the dulness of the disciples (8'^*'®), the ques¬ 
tion about the disciples disputing (9®®), the young 
man with the linen cloth (14®'*®^), the smiting oi 
Jesus by the servants of the chief priests (14®®), 
Pilate’s wonder and his questioning of the cen¬ 
turion (16®®). 

Besides these, there is much additional matter 
in the form of striking detail in the narrative 
that is common to Mark and tlio other two, or to 
Mark and one of the two. Tliis is seen especially 
in such cases as tlioso of the paralytic, the fie- 
moniac 5oy, the departure from Ephraim^ the 
purgation of the temple^ etc. In these Mark 
describes, as the others do not, the uncoveHng and 
breaking up of the roof (2®); the pininq and 
miserable condition of the boy, tho question of 
Jesus, and tho father’s cry for faith (9'^'®®); the 
walking of Jesus before Ilis disciples (K)®®); the 
prohibiting of the carrying of vessels through the 
temple courts (11'®). 

While there are only four paragraphs (together 
with the opening verse) out of the 106 of which 
Mark’s Gospel ms^ be said to consist, that are not 
found at all in Matthew or in Luke, the quantity 
of matter proper to Mark is calculated to amount, 
when all kinds of additions to the common record 
are taken into account, to about a sixth of the book. 
But in the stricter sense of incidents or sayings 
reported by Mark and not found in any form in 
either of the other Synoptists the case is different. 
In this sense the matter peculiar to the second 
Gospel does not extend to more than from twenty- 
five to thirty verses. 

In the arrangement of the narrative this Gospel 
follows in some respects a course of its own. As 
regards the connexion in which it gives the narra¬ 
tive that is common to the three, its two main 
sections differ widely. In the report of the 
ministry in Galilee (l'®-9®®), Mark’s order of events 
diverges largely from Matthew’s on to the story of 
Herod (6'®); after this point the disagreement dis¬ 
appears for the most part. In the case of Luke 
the ditterence is much less. The second and third 
Gospels observe much the same order, yet with 
some notable exceptions. The incident of the 
blasphemy of the scribes, e.g., is introduced by 
Mark (3*®) before the coming of the mother and 
the brethren of Jesus, but by Luke (11'®) after 
that; and the parable of the Mustard Seed is 
given by Mark (4®®*®®) In connexion with that of 
the Sower, but by Luke (13'®*'®) after the healing 
of the woman with the spirit of infirmity. The 
visit to Nazareth which Mark records (6'*®) would 
have to be added to these exceptions, if it were 
necessary to identify it with the visit reported by 
Luke (4'®‘**). But, in placing the visit which he 
has in view at the beginning of the ministry, Luke 
is BO far supported by Matthew (4'**'®); and the 
case recorded by Mark, which appears to be the 
same as is also ^ven by Matthew at a later stage 
(13®®*®®), is possibly different. In the second of 
the two main sections of his Gospel, from the 
journey to Jerusalem on to the Resurrection 
(10'-16®), Mark has generally the same order as 
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the other Synoptiftts. There are some exceptions 
indeed, but they are of minor importance. Mark, 
e.^., reports the blasting of the fig*tree as witnessed 
the morning after the curse (11^), while Matthew 
records the eflfeot along with the pronouncement 
( 21 ^®-1®); and while Luke (22^^) gives our Lord’s 
declaration of the traitor as made after the giving 
of the bread and the cup, Mark (14^) introduces 
it before that. 

iii. Diction and Style.—As might be expected 
from the measure of agreement in contents, Mark 
has much in common with the other Synoptists in 
diction. More than a sixth of his entire vocabulary 
is found also in Matthew and Luke, or in one of 
them, and nowhere else in the NT. The affinities 
with John are more limited. There are only 
16 words peculiar to the second Gospel and the 
Fourth, and of these only a few are of distinct 
interest (e.y. dKdpdivos, ivTa<pia<rfj,6tt viariKbit irpocr- 
alrris). Nor is the case much altered if we take 
wordis peculiar to Mark and John together with 
one or other of the remaining Gospels. There are 
only 7 words of all kinds peculiar to Mark with 
John and Matthew {^/x^pLfxd<T0ai, fioix^a, 6\l/iost 
irX^KCiVf u)crai/*'d), and only 5 peculiar 

to Mark with John and Luke (Apw/xa, ya^o<f>v\dKLov, 
IfidSf Kpd^aTToif 4)a.v€pC)%), The similarity between 
the second Gospel and the Pauline Epistles is 
somewhat more marked. The number of words 

g iculiar to these writings, together with the 
pistle to the Hebrews, is about 23; while the 
measure of resemblance becomes much greater if 
words peculiar to Mark and the I’auline Epistles, 
together with Matthew or with Luke, are taken 
into account. The linguistic affinity is smallest 
between Mark and the Apocalypse, and between 
Mark and the Catholic Epistles, the peculiar words 
in the former case being only 6 {do^Trapov, XevKalpetPf 
neyKrrdVf ^<t)p6f, ^ 1 ^® latter only 2 

{5a/iidj^eip, diopeiadai). 

On the other hand, there is a considerable 
number of words which occur only in Mark and 
the LXX. They amount to about 40, and most of 
them are words which are replaced by others in 
the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. To 
the last-mentioned class belong such terms as 
dypeifeiPf d/A0tj3dXXeiv, 5i5<r/coXos, ipeiKeiPf 

KaTa^ap{>P€iP, irpoad^dTOPy (nlX^eip, TpvfxdXidt etc. 
There are also some 38 words of various kinds 
(omitting proper names) which occur only in Mark, 
and neitlier in the other NT writers nor in the 


LXX. Among these are such terms as dXcKTopo- 
0 wWa, dXXaxoD, dpaKvXleiPf dpaXoi, dTrddrjpLos, dTroorre- 
yd^tiv, dtppiltip, tKTrepKTffQSf ippvxaf ^(rxdrws, K(a/j.6’ 
voXiSf povpexios, rrap6poLOSf wpoauXiop, 'irpofMepi/j.p^p, 
"irvyfJLif crraaiaaTj/iSf oTijSds, rrjXavyQs, rpl^eip, uirep- 
wepiffo-C^t, The number of words of all kinds 
peculiar to Mark among the NT writers amounts 
to somewhat less than a seventeenth of his entire 
vocabulary. Discounting proper names and trans¬ 
literations like ^oaurjpyis, 4<p<pcL0dt Kop^dp, raXet^d, 
Kod/A, /^ag^ovpcl, the proportion will be about 79 to 
1270. The strictly distinctive element in Mark’s 
vocabulary, thougn of great interest, is not particu¬ 
larly large. It is much smaller than is the case 
with Luke, who has about 250 Aira^ XeySpLcpa, and 
also many words peculiar to himself and St. Paul. 

There are certain words and phrases for which 
Mark has a peculiar fondness, and which are used 
much more frequently by him than by the other 
Synoptists. Of this class are these: iirepiaT^p^ 
SiaffriXXeadai, elinropeOe<r0aif ‘irapavopeijiadai, vepi^Xi’ 
irco’^at, €iayyiXiOP, irpwf, (pipcip, i^ipxf<r0M Where 
Matthew and Luke have irpooix^iy dvd^ Mark has 
BXiiretP dir 6 ; where these have 'Jipi^drjs 6 rerpdpxrjs, 
he has 6 fiaaiKtis 'Hpt^dyjs; where Matthew has 
ffVftpojSXioy Xafipdv€iVf Mark has crvfiBodXiop voieip, 

Meurk has also a predilection for diminutives, such 


as 0\rydTpioPf KOpd<rioyf Kwdpioy, dyrdpioy, wXoidptov, 
vaidloy, IxO^Sioy ; and for accumulated negatives, 
e,g. oiK^Ti 00 p.'fi (14“), /JLfjStyl fjLrfdiy (1^), oik oideit 
{Z^), fjLrjKiri fJL7f54 ( 2 *), o^Kiri otdels ( 6 * etc.), fiijKiri 
firjdeU (IP®), AH 7 W (3^), etc. Latinisms, such as 
drjydpioy, idjyffos, Keyrvpitity, KodpdyTris, Kpd^arrojs, 
Xcylwy, ^ioTTfs, o’re/covXdrwp, Uaydy iroieiy, occur in 
larger measure in his than in the companion 
Gospels. Old dialectic forms, such as etrey, iratSid- 
0ey, occasionally reappear in Mark. He has a 
particular liking for tne use of €000s (ev0^<t)s) in 
transitions. He has a disposition also to use full 
or pleonastic forms, especially in statements of 
time and place, and in tne case of prepositions in 
composition, e.g. rdre iy iKtlyip ( 2 *^ etc.), iK 

TraiSi60€P (9^*), dirb fiaKpbOey (5® 8 ® etc.), i^dytiy 
iKwopeTjeffdai i^ipx^(T0o.L 

Further, Mark often adds to the force of his 
statements by the use of repeated, explanatory, or 
balanced expressions {e.g. 1 ^ 3** 6 ^®). In construc¬ 
tion he has a preference for the use of tTyai and 
iX0€ty with the participle; e.g. fjy iyMvpAyoi . . . 
Kal iaduiP (1®) ; ^(jap Ka.0i]p.epo{. /cal biaXoyL^bpieyoi. (2®) ; 
fjp Kpd^(t}p Kal KaraKbiTTuty (5®). He is accustomed to 
heap participles together (ns in 5“ 14®^ etc.), 
and to use ay with the indicative (dray aMy . . . 
i0€ihpovy^ 3^^; bray iyherot IP* etc.). He has a 
liking also for the use of the article with the 
infinitive {e.g. did t 6 abrby . . . ded^jOai Kal dietr- 
7rd<T0ai, 6 ® etc.). The * historic present* is frequent 
(Hawkins, 113ff.). Broken and irregular con¬ 
structions are by no means unusual (cf. 2 *® 3'®’^® 
8 * 9*® 13i®-®®etc.). 

The connexion of the sentences, again, is of the 
simplest, one being attached to the other usually 
by a Kai or a 64. There is a marked absence of 
such particles as o6p. But there is considerable 
freedom in the use of prepositions, and there is 
more in the use of the tenses. The latter vary, 
often within the same sentence, so as to express 
changes in circumstance, position, or point of view 
(e.g. ^yifiycprai . . . iry4p0rjt 6 ^®; 4X007! • • • AdXei. . . 
6i€<TT€lXaro . . . 5if(rr^XXero, 7®®* ®®; 4^€0aiuLpi^0r!(ray , . . 
'^aTrdi’oPTo, 9^®; cf. 6 ^® etc. 9®® etc. 15®® etc.). 

The style has the constant qualities of life and 
force. When elaboration or repetition is needed 
in order to make his narrative distinct and vivid, 
Mark employs a copious phraseology, and adds 
word to word, e.g. * he went out and began to 
publish it much and to blaze abroad the matter’ 
( 1 ®®); ‘ I know not neither understand I what thou 
sayest’ (14®®); ‘ that sprang up and hicreased; and 
brought forth * (4®), etc. But usually Mark’s style 
is terse. It abounds in passages which are remark¬ 
able for the large amount of matter compressed 
within the narrowest limits. Examples of con¬ 
densed yet singularly distinct narrative are found 
everywhere. They are particularly frequent in the 
earlier chapters (cf, l'-*^ 2 "^ etc.), but are by no 
means strange to the later (cf. 8 *® 12 ®®"®® etc.). 

In much Mark’s Greek is like that of the LXX, 
at once in vocabulary and in style. It differs both 
from that of Matthew and from that of Luke. It 
has a Hebraistic colouring. But it has less of that 
than Matthew, though more than Luke. It lacks 
the flow and the literary quality of the Greek of 
the third Gospel. It is the Greek of one to whom 
Greek is not nis mother tongue, and who knows 
the language in its biblical, popular, and colloquial 
forms, not in its literary usage. The command of 
words is moderate, and the grasp of idiomatic 
expression is limited. But there is enough for the 
purpose—enough for simple, truthful narrative; 
not enough for a literary composition, but enough 
for the construction of a collection of notes and 
reminiscences. 

iv. Original Language. — From the earliest 
times to the present day the general opinion has 
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been that the second Gospel was written origin¬ 
ally in the language in which we now possess it. 
The testimony of antiquity is entirely in this direc¬ 
tion. The Fathers either speak of Mark’s Gospel 
as written in Greeks or proceed on the supposition, 
and betray no knowledge of any other view of it. 
And in the book itself tliere is little, if anything, 
to suggest aught else. It has been held by some, 
however, that the original language was Latin, 
This view found favour with Roman Catholic 
scholars of a former age, although it has been 
generally given up by their successors in our own 
time, it was upheld by Baronius {Ad ann. 45, 
No. 39) among others, and there were even those 
who thought that part of the Latin autogrimh was 
to be seen in the Library of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
The document in question was found, however, to 
be simply a part oi the Vulgate, and to belong to 
a Latin MS of the Gospels, another portion of 
which had found its way to Prague (cf. Dobrowsky, 
Fragm. Pragense Ev. St, Marci vulgo autographi; 
Simon, Hist, Grit, iii. 14; Gregory-Tischendorf, 
Proleg. p. 185). 

It 18 true that the subscriptions of certain manu¬ 
scripts (e.g, 160, 161) speak of this Gospel as 
written in Latin ^'PoypaXffTl iv But 

they are few in numucr and of relatively late date, 
not earlier in any case than the 10th century. 
It is true, too, that the same idea is conveyed in tne 
subscriptions or marginal notes of certain versions 
— the Peshitta and Harcleian Syriac (Laiine 
Ronwi). But* there is probably notliing more in 
this than a hasty inference that, if the Gospel was 
written in Borne or for Roman readers, it must 
have been written in the Roman tongue. There 
is absolutely nothing in l*atristic testimony to 
support the theory or a Latin original. It is hard 
to believe that such an original could have perished 
so completely. It is true that there is the supposed 
parallel of a Hebrew original for Matthew’s 
Gospel (see art. on latter). But in that case there 
is an early and considerable tradition at the basis 
of the theory, whereas in Mark’s case the original, 
if it was in Latin, has disappeared without leaving 
a trace of itself. And further, if the second Gospm 
was meant specially for Roman Christians, the 
probability is all on the side of its being composed 
in Greek, as St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans in that tongue. Colloquial Greek would 
be a more natural medium of communication be¬ 
tween the evangelist and Roman Christians than 
Latin. 

It has also been held that this Gospel was written 
originally in Aramaic. Blass (cf. his Philology of 
tJie Gospels^ p. 196, etc.) in advocating this view I 

} mints to the condition of the text, which suggests, 
le thinks, the existence of a ‘ plurality of versions 
of a common Aramaic original.’ But the data 
which he produces, though ingeniously presented, 
are neither numerous enough nor certain enough 
for the purpose. His argument in other directions 
is also mixed up with doubtful speculations. It im¬ 
plies that Papias mistook a translation for the 
original. It supposes that in the first part of the 
Bk. of Acts Luke followed an author who had 
written in Aramaic, and that this author was 
Mark. To say that Mark’s Gospel had Aramaic 
sources is one thing, to say that it was written in 
Aramaic is a difierent thing. The theory in ques¬ 
tion makes the Mark which we have a translation, 
and the argument in view fails to account for the 
many things in the book, in its style and its strong 
individuality, which give it the character of a 
primary, not a secondary composition. 

V. State of Text and integrity op the 
Book.— The text of the second Gospel, like that 
of the others, is in a satisfactory condition. It is 
attested by the Primary Uncials (including C, 


which gives chs. 8®-I2*® 13^®-16**); by most 

of the later uncials which are of special interest in 
respect of age, completeness, or character of text, 
e.g. E, K, L, M, S, U, V, A, 11 (complete, but 
having 16^"^ in a later hand), S (containing all but 
Ifii^-*^), 4», etc.; by the mass of the cursives, among 
which are 1, 33, the Ferrar group, and others of 
critical importance; and by the%est of the ancient 
versions—Latin (Old Lat. in its best MSS, and 
Vul^.), Syriac (Old Syriac, both Curetonian and 
Sinaitic, Peshitta, Harcleian, Palestinian), Egyptian 
(both Memphitic and Thebaic), Ethiopic, Gothic, 
Armenian; and by a large body of Patristic evidence. 

It presents, nevertheless, not a few problems, of 
more or less importance, in textual criticism. The 
chief of those is the one raised by tlie existence of 
alternative endings. But there are others of smaller 
compass which are of interest. They are spread 
over most parts of the Gospel, and in many cases 
have a considerable bearing on the exegesis. In¬ 
stances are found in P (the rod OeoO) ; H (the 
reading rf *H(ratgL T<p Trpo(p'/)Tri ); P (the point of 
the description of the Baptist being affected by the 
retention or omission of o and Kat ); 1^ (the didax^ 
KaLvi )); 3 '* (KapavaTov); 4 ^ {nXrjp^s or TrXTjpij citop) ; 
6 ' (VepaffrjpQp); 6 ^* {rrapaKoha-as); 7^ {‘irvy/xy); 7® and 
7^® (the omissions); 8'-” {]i7]0aplap ); 8*® (the graphic 
reading /SX^ttw roifs dpOputTrovi, on ws S4pdpa opCt trepi- 
iraTovPTai); 9^ (the omission of Kal prja-rdgL); 

(the omission of the sentences ottou ctkwXt;^, etc., and 
Kal irdaa Ovala dXl dXiaOi^areTai) ; IP'(the (rn^dSas 
in the former and the omission of the latter); 13^* 
(the omission of t6 prjd^p, etc.); 14^*^ (the omission 
of Kal iLXXoSt Mijri iyib); 14®® {rrpoeXdiop ); 15®® (its 
omission). Of special importance are these—the 
reading dpLapTriparos for Kplcrewf in 3®®; the well 
attested 6 riicrwp in 6®; the ijwdpet for ^iroiei in 6®®; 
the puzzling ai)roO for supported by S, B, D, L, A, 

in the description of the damsel in 6 ®®; the KaOapl^oiP^ 
attested by A, B, L, and many cursives in 7^®. 

The only cose affecting the integrity of any con¬ 
siderable part of the Gospel is that of the concluding 
paragraph. It is also the great problem in the 
textual criticism of the book. The documents show 
three different forms for the close of the Gosjiel— 
(a) the longer form as given in TR, embracing 16®’®®; 
\h) the shorter form, ending with icpo^ovpro ydp in 
16®; (c) an intermediate form which runs (with 
some variations) thus —wdpra 5^ rd rrap-qyycXp^pa toU 
mpl t6p llcrpbp avPTd/xm i^iiyyeLXaP’ perd 8b ravra Kal 
adrds 6 'lyaoOs i(pdprj avrotj, Kal dirb dparoX^i Kal &xpi 
ddaews b^aTrbareiXep 8i avrwp rb Upbp Kal &<pdapTOP ici)- 
pvyfia TTjs alioplov aurrrjplas. 

The intermediate form is found in 4 uncials (li, 
^'®, p, 4"), the cursive 274 (in a footnote), the mar¬ 
gin of the Harcleian Syriac (with a note), the margin 
of two good MSS of the Memphitic, and certain 
MSS of the Ethiopic (continuously with 16®, and 
followed immediately, without note, by 16®*®®). In 
most cases it appears as an alternative to the 
longer form; but in the Old Latin codex k it is 
given alone. In style it resembles Luke rather 
than Mark. Neither in whole nor in part has it 
been found in any of the Patristic Avritings. It is 
probably due to a scribe or editor of early date, who 
found it difficult to believe that the Gospel could 
have terminated so abruptly as it does at 16®, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it ever found a 
very extended acceptance. 

The question is as to the comparative claims of the 
other two forms. The longer conclusion is supported 
by the vast majority of uncials, including A, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, K, M (N), S, U,V, X, P, A,n,S,0,3, by the 
cursives in a body, most of them giving the paragraph 
] 6 »- 2 o without note, 20 or more of them stating that 
it was found in the best manuscripts, though it was 
wanting in some; by all the Lectionaries for Easter 
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and Ascension Day, by the Old Latin (c, < 7 , 

n, 0 , y) and Vulgate versions, the Curetonian, 
Peshitta, Harcleian and Jerusalem Syriac, the 
Memphitic or Bohairic, Gothic (in part), Ethiopic 
(as a secondary reading), and Armenian (in later 
MSS); and hj many of the Fathers, including Justin 
(possibly), BLermas (doubtfully), Irenseus, Eusebius 
or his correspondent Marinus, Macarius as report¬ 
ing an anonymous heathen writer, Epiphanius, 
Didymus, Nestorius, Chrysostom (doubtfully). 
Am Drose, Augustine, and most Latin >yriters after 
these, as well as by the Apostolic Constitutions, the 
Gesta rUati, the Syrian Aphraates, etc. It is also 
urged in its favour that the competing conclusion 
is inconceivably abrupt. 

On the other hand, the shorter ending is given in 
the two great uncials and B (the latter leaving a 
column blank), by L (as one of three endings), by 
the cursive 22 (with a note and as one of two end¬ 
ings), by k of the Old Latin (implicit), the margin 
of the rlarcleian Syriac, the Sinaitic Syriac, the 
best MSS of the Armenian, and by the Ethi¬ 
opic in some of its older MSS. It is also favoured 
by Eusebius (who speaks of w.*"*® as not found ‘ in 
ail the copies’ or ‘in the accurate copies’), by 
Jerome (wno probably repeats Eusebius, stating 
that the passage is found ‘ in few Gospels, almost 
all the Greek copies not having it’), by Victor of 
Antioch, and by the writer of the Oration on the 
Kesurrection, wrongly attributed to Hesychius of 
Jerusalem or to Severus of Antioch. The lack of 
all reference to it in writers who might have had 
occasion to deal with it, such as Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Naz., Gregory Nyss., Cyril of Alexandria, Tlieo- 
doret, is also significant. 

Internal considerations, too, are, on the whole, 
adverse to the longer conclusion. It is true that 
4<f)o^ovpro ydp makes an extremely abrupt termina¬ 
tion. But such terminations, even where the last 
word happens to bo a particle, are not unknown in 
Greek literature. It is true, too, that it seems 
strange that the evangelist should close his narra¬ 
tive with a single incident of the Lord’s risen life, 
and that one m which wo are left with the final 
impression of terror. But this may be duo to the 
narrative having been left for some reason un¬ 
finished, or less probably to the loss of a leaf; 
while in point of fact tho additional statement in 
does not give the harmony and completeness 
which one expects. But, further, there is a marked 
difference between the two paragraphs in general 
character. It is easy indeed to make too much of 
matters of vocabulary and style where the area of 
comparison is so limited, ana some of the alleged 
peculiarities of the longer ending may admit of 
explanation. The fact, however, remams, that in 
16®"®® there is an unusual number of words and 
phrases that are strange to Mark, e.g, dcdofiai, 
dirioT^w, fi€Td raOra, irpibr'd aap^drov, 6 KUf>ios as 
applied to Clirist, wopeijeadai (tnree times in this 
section, and nowhere else), wStra ij ktIch, rbu Kbcrpov 
dwaura, irapaKo\ov04(a, iiraKoKovOioj, etc. 

The style, too, changes. It is less graphic, but more 
constructive. It drops the simple connexion by 
Kal, and runs in terms of fierd ravra, Hirrepou 6 pJkv 
o^v, iKtlvoi W, etc. There are peculiarities also in 
its matter. Mary Magdalene, who has been intro¬ 
duced in 16^, is mentioned in 16® as if for the first 
time, and gets a note of identification (d<^’ ^/cj3e- 

pikfiKei ivrd daipbpia). The motive of the paragraph 
seems not to be purely historical. The thing on 
which all turns in it is the passing of the apostles 
out of their first hopelessness, unbelief, and weak¬ 
ness into the certitude, the courage, and the power 
of faith. To exhibit this is perhaps the purpose 
for which it was written. In any case it is com¬ 
plete within itself. It is 'a condensed fifth narra¬ 


tive of the Forty Days ’ (Hort), a summary of tho 
appearances of the risen Christ and their effect 
upon the apostles, concluding with His ascension, 
and their subsequent work. 

The probability, therefore, is that these last 
twelve verses did not belong to the original form 
of the Gospel. This probability is strengthened 
both by tho case of the intermediate ending, and 
by the consideration that there was an inducement 
to supplement the narrative so as to remove the 
strangeness of the shorter conclusion. In view 
of the peculiarities of style and connexion, it is 
difficult to suppose that it was added by the oriwnal 
hand. It must have been of very early date, how¬ 
ever, and it is not the kind of addition that can be 
readily explained as a work of mere invention. It 
emboaies a true apostolic tradition, and may have 
been written by some companion or successor of 
the original author. In an Armenian manuscript 
of the Gospels, which was discovered in 1891 in the 
Patriarchal Library of Edschmiatzin, and is stated 
to be written A.D. 986, the paragraph bears to be 
the work Of the Presbyter Ariston, It is suggested 
by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, the discoverer of the 
manuscript, that this Ariston may be the Aristion 
who is named by Papias (Euseb. BE iii. 39) among 
the disciples of the Lord, and that the question of 
the authorship of these twelve verses is thus solved 
{Expos, viii. [1894] p. 241, etc., and in Swete’s St. 
Mark, p. ciiiff.). 

The genuineness of the paragraph has been 
defended by R. Simon, Mill, Bengel, Wolf, Eich- 
horn, Storr, Kuinoel, Mattluei, Hug, Scholz, 
Guericke, do Wette, Olshausen, Bleek, Lange, 
Ebrard, Bisping, Hilgenfeld (in part), McClellan, 
Scrivener, Canon Cook, Dean Burgon, Morison, 
Wordsworth, G. Salmon, E. Miller, etc. It is con¬ 
tested by Michaelis, Fritzsche, Griesbach, Lacli- 
niann (although according to their method these 
two give it a mace in their texts), Credner, Ritschl, 
Meyer, Ewald, Reues, Holtzmann, Keim, Hofmann, 
Tischendorf, Zahn, Tregelles, Schaff, Weiss, West- 
cott and Hort, Alford, Swete, and most English 
scholars. Some (Scholten, etc.) have solved the 
difficulty by supposing that the Gospel had origin¬ 
ally a different conclusion ; and attempts have been 
made (by Ewald, Holtzmann, Volkmar, and Ritschl) 
to restore this hypothetical ending. But these 
have been more venturesome than convincing. 
(See the great critical editions by Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, and especially Westcott and Hort 
{Appendix, pp. 28-61); Scrivener’s Introduction 
to the Criticism of the NT\ Burgon’s The Last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel axcormng to S. Mark, 
etc.; Weiss, Das Markusevangelium \ Kloster- 
mann, Untersuchungen, pp. 298-309; Martin, In¬ 
troduction iX la critique textuelle du NT, partie 
pratique tome ii.; G. Salmon, Introd. to the NT, 

S p. 141-151; Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Ev, u. der 
poc. Pt., 2 Aufl. p. 33; Rohrbach, Der Schluss 
<^s Markusevangelium ; Strzygowski, Byzantin- 
ischeDenkmdler, I. (1891); Resch, Ausserkanonische 
Paralleltexte zu den Evarw. ii. pp. 450-456 ; Swete, 
The Gospel acc, to St. Mark, pp. xcvi-cv ; Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, ii. pp. 910-938, and 
Einleit. in das Nl\ ii. p. 227, etc.). 

vi. Genius of the Gospel.— The second Gospel 
has a noticeable individuality. (Qualities which at 
once catch the eye distinguish it from its com¬ 
panions. One of its most marked characteristics 
IS the simple objectivity of its narrative. It is not 
the product of reflection, nor does it mve things 
coloured by the ^vriter’s own ideas. It has been 
called a ‘transcript from life* (Westcott). It is 
in the main a simple and unqualified transcript. 
It has been described also as the realistic Gospel, 
and the description is just if it means that Mark 
brings things oefore us as they were, simply and 
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entirely as they were, and as if one’s OAvn eye were 
on them. With this, too, it has the charm of a 
singular vividness. It is beyond the others ^aphio 
and dramatic, rich in pictorial etlecta and lifelike 
touches. This is true in some degree even of 
the discourses. It is pre-eminently true of the 
deeds and incidents. Examples are seen in the 
narratives of the storm (4*®”'*^), the demoniac (5^’*^), 
Herod’s feast (6**'*“^), the feeding of the 5000 
the blind man the son with the dumb 

spirit (9^^'*“), the rich young ruler (lO^^'^^), Bar- 
timseus (10^**^), etc. Often the eil'ect is produced 
by a single word or phrase, e.fj. the K\j\l/as in P; 
the ffxi^ofdvbvs in P®; tlie ^/c/iidXXet in P*, as com¬ 
pared with Matthew’s di/iixOv ^-nd Luke’s fjyero; 
the dpay t6v Kpd^arrou in 2^^; the ^iri^aWev 

and the yefiL^€<T0ai in 4®^ ; the rreptTrarCjv iwl rijs 
0a\d(T<r7]s in O'*®; the ‘irpoausppLladrjcTav in 6®*; the 
Kpd^aSf (TTrapd^ait etc., in 9'**®; the deppLatvdfiepov in 
14*’ etc. It belon<j8 to tlie same quality of 
vividness that the direct form of speech is so 
often chosen, e.g. ‘Peace, be still’ (4®®); ‘Come 
out of the man, thou unclean spirit’ (5*); ‘ Send us 
into the swine’ (6*®); ‘Come ye yourselves apart’ 
(0*^); *j?’Aowdumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, 
come out of him, and enter no more into him’ (9®®). 

So, too, Mark preserves notable words of Christ 
in the mother tongue {Boanerges^ Talitlui cum^ 
Ephphatluit CorhaUy Ahha)^ and delights to record 
His actual gestures and movements. Thus he tells 
us how He ‘ looked round about ’ on tlie men in 
tlio synagogue (3®) ; how Ho ‘ turned him about in 
the press * (5®®); how He ‘ looked up to heaven ’ 
when He took the loaves and tlie fishes (6***), and 
when He cured the deaf - mute (7®^); how He 
‘ turned about, and looked on the disciples ’ (8®®); 
how He ‘ sat down and called the twdve ’ (9®®); 
how He took little children ‘ up into his arms, and 
put liis hands upon them ’ (9®* 10^®); how ‘ beholding’ 
the young ruler He ‘ loved him,’ and ‘ turned about 
and looked on his disciples’ (10®^*®®); how He 
* looked round about upon all things ’ in the temple 
profaned (IP^). 

Akin to this, too, is the quality of peculiar 
circumstantiality, Mark’s is the Gospel of greatest 
detail. As a general rule, it is richer than the 
other Gospels in the particulars which go to give 
certainty and distinctness to narrative. It is 
copious in indications of time, place, number, 
situation, and the like. It tolls us, e.g,y that 
the swine which ‘ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea ’ were ‘ about two thousand * 
(6^®); th.it the disciples were sent forth ‘ two and 
two ’ (6’); that on tlie occasion of the miracle of 
the 6000 the people ‘ sat down in ranks, by hundreds 
and by fifties’ (6^); that Jesus went to pray, 
rising up ‘a great while before day’ (1®®); that it 
was ‘the third hour’ wlien they crucified Him 
(15®®); that it was ‘very early in the morning, the 
first day of the week, ... at the rising of the 
sun,’ that the women came to the sepulchre (16^). 
So, too, Mark explains how Jesus withdrew ‘tothe 
sea ’ (3’); how He ‘ sat in the sea ’ (4^); how He 
was in ‘ the hinder part of the ship, a.‘deep on a 
pillow* (4®®); how Ho sat ‘over against the treasury’ 
(12*^), and on the Mount of Olives ‘over against 
the temple’ (13®); and how the healed demoniac 
preached ‘in Decapolis’ (6®®); how Peter ‘went 
out into the porcli* (14**); how the centurion 
‘stood over against’ Jesus (16®®); how the young 
man was seen ‘sitting on the right side’ in the 
sepulchre (16®), etc. 

‘ He is an author,’ says Keim, ‘ in a flower- 
bedecked garment. ... He makes the narratives 
more effective by the contrast between rapid 
progression—marked by the continually repeated 
“ immediately and contemplative stillness, paint¬ 
ing the scenery with a thousand touches, the house. 


the sea, the followers, the growing throng, the 
names of persons, the numbers of the men and 
of the animals and of the pieces of money, the 
greenness of the gross, the pillow in the stern of 
the boat on Gennesareth—all g[iven with a pre¬ 
ference for aflectionate and familiar diminutives, 
and in the present tense ’ {Jesus of Nazara, Eng. tr. 
i. pp. 128, 129. 

It belongs also to its genius that it is distinc¬ 
tively the Gospel of action. It is this in a two¬ 
fold sense. Its primary interest is in deed and 
incident rather than in discourse. It does not 
limit itself, it is true, wholly to the works of 
Christ. It gives a considerable place to dialogue, 
and records not a few of ourLorirs briefer sayings. 
But these seem to be introduced mainly because of 
their connexion with the events and acts; 'while 
tlie longer discourses, which are characteristic of 
each of the other three evangelists in different 
w’ays, do nob appear in Mark. The one great 
exception is the Eschatological Discourse in ch. 
13. It is the Gospel of action, too, in the sense 
that its narrative of the deeds of our Lord is 
rapid, energetic, undisturbed by reflection, moving 
steadily and regularly to its goal. The only 
passage that is of the nature of an episode is the 
story of Herod (6^’"®®). With the briefest possible 
preface it goes straight to its main subject, the 
official ministry of G^hrist; and it proceeds with 
that subject with a simple and rapid directness, 
passing from one thing in it to another often by 
abrupt transitions and without pausing to study 
form or artistic connexion. Tlie same liolds true 
of it when it goes beyond the function of a 
chronicle. It does nob always confine itself to 
the simple report of what was done by Christ and 
others or what befell them. In not a few cases 
it records the impressions which were produced— 
the awe and wonder with which the crowds beheld 
Christ’s works or heard His words (l-^. 2? 2^® 6®); 
the eager anxiety of the multitudes to get near 
Him as they thronged and pressed Him, so that 
there was scarce room to stand, or sit, or leisure 
even to eat (2® 3*®- ®®- ®® 4^ 6®^* ®i ®® 8'); the feelings 
of fear, sore amazement, astonishment, and the 
like, which overcame the disciples (4** 6®' 10®®*®®*®®). 
At times Mark even explains cases that he records, 
e,g, Herod’s attitude to the Baptist (6^®); the terror 
of the disciples when they saw Jesus on the sea 
(6®®); the silence of the w*omen (16*), etc. He deals 
in the same way now and again with things 
which he reports Christ to have done {e,g, the 
‘ knowing in nimself that virtue had gone out of 
him,’ 5®®; the Kadapl^oiv irdvrardi /Spw/xara 7^® etc.). 
But all is done rapidly and by a few clear strokes. 
It is in harmony with this that Mark presents 
Christ so largely in the energy of His superhuman 
power. The prevailing aspect in which tne second 
Gospel sets forth its Subject is not that of the Son 
of David and Abraliam, in whom Matthew sees the 
fulfilment of OT prophecy; nor that of the Son of 
Adam, in whom Luko sees the Perfect Man, the 
Saviour for all mankind, the minister of love and 
compassion for the worst and most despised; nor 
the eternal Word, in whom John sees tne fulness 
of the Godhead. It is that of the ‘Son of God 
with power’ (Ro V), moving among men with His 
gift of miracle, and making the things of nature 
the servants of His grace. So Mark gives a large 
place to His mighty works, and exhibits Him In 
the majesty of His energy. He shows us how He 
used His miraculous power; how that power was 
felt and recognized by different classes; how the 
multitudes believed in it and made their appeal 
to it, and brought their sick to Him, confident that 
if they could secure His notice or even touch Him 
it would be enough (1®® 3^® 6®* 6®® etc.); and how 
resistless were the effects that were prefaced idike 
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on people and on disciples by His wonderful works 
(iw 2W 7*' etc.). 

Yet this is not due to any neglect of His true 
humanity. It is a remarkable fact that, while 
this Gospel depicts the Jesus of history so pre¬ 
eminently in His power^ it records with literal 
faithfulness things which might seem so far to 
limit that power. It tells us how the unclean 
spirits first resisted (1^); and how He could ‘do 
no mighty work’ in Nazareth (6®). It describes 
with precise and vivid circumstance those miracles 
which were wrought not instantaneously and by 
word, but with comparative slowness and by the 
use of means (7®^"*® 8“'**). It is also rich in touches 
which speak to the identity of Christ’s human 
nature with ours in feeling and in the experience 
of infirmity, revealing Him not only in llis com¬ 
passion (6“ 8*), His love (10*'), His majesty and 
serenity (4®’-^ 9*'* etc.), but in His sense of hunger 
(11'*), His need of rest (4*®), His anger and dis¬ 
pleasure (3® 10'^), His sighing (7*^ 8'*), His wonder 
(6®), His grief (3®), His longing for solitude (1®® 
6*®'®* etc.). 

The peculiar place which the disciples have in 
this Gospel has also been noticed. They have a 
large place in all the Gospels, and much or each of 
the Gospels is given to the description of how the 
apostles were taught and trained by their Lord. 
But Mark appears to dwell with a special interest 
on all that belongs to the disciples—their inter¬ 
course with Christ, the way in which they became 
first attached to Him, the deepening of that attach¬ 
ment, the choice of Twelve from among them, the 
experience of the elect three, the things said and 
done by Christ with a particular reference to His 
immediate followers. So much is this the case 
that some would speak of it as distinctively the 
* Disciple Gospel* (Weiss). 

It has also been claimed for Mark that his is the 
chronological Gospel. But this is true only in a 
very qualified sense. His narrative is no more a 
history than are those of the companion Gospels, 
nor does it give events in strict chronological 
succession. There is at the same time a difierence 
between Mark and his comrades in this respect 
as in others. Mark observes a certain order of a 
large kind in his report of Christ’s teaching and 
in his account of His ministry. While he omits 
much, he gives what he includes in a certain con¬ 
nexion and sequence. The order which he ex¬ 
hibits, however, seems to be that in which facts 
came to him in the communications of his cliief 
informant rather than that of actual occurrence. 
He does not follow the method of grouping words 
and events to the extent seen in Mattliew, nor does 
he attempt the literary arrangement of the matter, 
as we observe it so far in Luke. It is by taking 
Mark’s narrative, however, as the framework and 
adding to it from the other Gospels that we appear 
to come nearest the actual succession of events. 
His narrative, though not strictly chronological 
and by no means devoid of dislocations, is more 
continuous than those of the other Synoptists. 

vii. Historical Attestation.— Tlie historical 
testiinony to the early circulation and acceptance 
of this Gospel is suflacient. It is scantier, how¬ 
ever, at the earliest point than might have been 
expected. There is scarcely any mention of the 
second Gospel in the Apostolic Fathers. In 
Clement of Kome there is one saying which looks 
like a reminiscence of Mk 4*®*** (1 Cor, 23), but it 
may come from another source. There are also 
two q^uotations (I Cor, 16. 46) which are much in 
Markus style. But they are scarcely sufficient to 
establish the fact of Clement’s acquaintance with 
this Gospel (cf. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers^ pt, i. 
in loc,), Nor is there anything in Ignatius, roly- 
carp, or Barnabas to point certainly to the exist¬ 


ence of the written Gospel, although some find 
references to Mk 16'® in Barnabas, c. xv. 9, and to 
Mark 9®® in Polycarp, Philipp, v. Much the 
same is the case with the Didach^, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, the Martyrium Polycarpi, the so-called 
Second Clement. Nor is there any quotation 
from this Gospel, or reminiscence of it, in the 
fragments of Papias, although there is niuch 
about Mark and bis writing (Euseb. HE iii. 39, 
etc.). 

It is perhaps somewhat different with Hernias, in 
whom we have one or two sayings which remind us 
of expressions peculiar to this Gospel. Thus ivoxoi 
rrji iLfMaprlas in Mand, ii. 2 recalls Mk 3*® ; and 
the sentence rotoCrot oOy dv(TK6\utt elcreXet^oyrai eh r^v 
^affiXelay toD 6eo0 , . . rots TOio&roi$ d\j<TKo\6y i^riv eh 
T^v fiaaiKelay roD 6eo0 eheXOetv points to the form in 
which Christ’s declaration on riches appears in Mk 
(10*®* *®) as distinguished from Mt and li. In Justin 
Martyr, again, there are several passages which 
have been thought to indicate an acq^intance with 
the second Gospel, e.g. Dial, 88 ana Apol, i. c. 16, 
as compared with Mk 6® 12*®; Dial, 106; also Apol, 

i. cc. 39, 45,49,50, and Dial, 32 as recalling perhaps 
Mk 16'®* *®. The most relevant of these are Dial, 
88, where we have the phrase riKrovos voiix^opAyov 
applied to Christ, as MarK alone of the evangelists 
designates Him so ; and Dial, 106, where mention 
is made of certain dTrofivqixove^iJLaTa or Memoirs 
apparently of Peter, and the words Boave/yy^f, 6 
iffTiv viol ^povTTjt are given. These words occur in 
Mk alone of the Canonical Gospels, and there 
seems little reason for supposing {e.g, with Har- 
nack, Bruchstucke d, Ev, a, Petrus^ p. 37, etc.) that 
they are taken from the Apocryphal Ooapel of 
Peter rather than from Mark. 

We are on much more certain ground when we 
come to Irenceus. His testimony is as unambiguous 
as it is ample. He speaks of the * fourfold Gospel ’ 
{rerpdfioptpoy t6 ei^ayylXioy, iii. 11.8). He t.ills us both 
about Mark himself and about his Gospel. He 
quotes the opening words, Initium Evangelii Jesu 
Christifilii JJeiy etc., expressly as Mark’s (iii. 10.6); 
and a number of passages are given by him in exact 
terms {e.g, 1*® in iv. 6. 6; 6*' in i. 3. 3; 5®'* ®* in 
V. 13. 1; 8®' in iii. 16. 6; 8*® in iii. 18. 6; 9*» in 
iv. 37. 6; 9®® in ii. 32. 1 ; 10*® in i. 21. 3; 13** in 

ii. 28. 6. These quotations extend also to the 
disputed ending, 16'® being introduced thus—‘in 
fine autem Evangelii ait Marcus guidemDominus 
Jesusy postquam locutus est eisy receptus est in 
ccelumy et sedet ad dexteram DeV (iii. 10, 6). A 
dace in the line of historical witnesses may also 
)e claimed for Athenagoras {Legatioy c. 33, though 

less definitely), the Muratorian Canon (in all 
probability), Hippolytus (especially Eh rh Ayta 
Oeo<f)(iveiay Lagorde’s Hippol. p. 38, where Mk P ® 
is quoted, also Uepl and contra Hcer, 

Noetiy Routh’s Opp, i. 80, 646, as compared with 
Mk 16'’^*'®), Tertullian (on whom see Rdnsch, 
Das NT TertullianSy p. 148, etc.), Clement of 
Alexandria {Adumbr, in Petr, p. 1007, Euseb. 
HE ii. 16, vi. 14), the Clementine Homilies {e.g, 
ii. 19, iii. 64, 65, 67, xix. 20), etc. 

There is evidence also to show that the second 
Gospel was known in the earlier heretical circles, 
especially the Gnostic. Irenseus refers to a sect 
who separated Jesus from Christ, and preferred 
Mark’s Gospel (iii. II. 7; the reference, however, 
is not quite certain), and to a Valentinian School 
as using Mk 6*' (i. 3. 3). Clem. Alex, also {Strom. 
iv. 72, Eoec, 86) reports Mk 8*® as quoted by 
Heracleon, and the statement about Christ being 
‘with the wild beasts* as quoted by certain Valen- 
tinians (cf. also Sanday, Gospels in the Second 
Centuryy p. 177, etc.; Zahn, Gesch, d, NT Kanonsy 
i. p. 741, etc.). References to our Gospel, especially 
to its last chapter, some doubtful, others more 
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definite, are found in the Oospel acc. to Peter (on 
these see Zahn, Einleit. in d, NTy ii. p. 237, Das 
Ev* dea Petr%Ls^ p. 63; Lods, D&vangile de St. 
Pierre^ p. 64; Harnack, BrucJistiicke des Ev. u. d. 
Apoc. dea Pt. p. 33; Sweto, Akhmim Fragment, 
p. xl; Rohrbach, Der Schluss des Markusev. pp. 
27-33, etc.). 

To this it must he added that, as far hack as we 
can trace the idea of a fourfold Gospel or the 
practice of harmonizing the Gospels, Mark forms 
one of the four. The idea of a fourfold Gospel, 
however, is prohahly of older date than Irenseus, 
some discovering indications of it a generation 
before the Bishop of Lyons (Taylor, Witness of 
Hernias, 1, etc.); and the practice of harmonizing, 
of which the first CTeat evidence is Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, is probably of earlier date than that 
work. It appears, therefore, that there is valid 
evidence to the fact that this Gospel was in circula¬ 
tion by the middle of the 2nd cent. ; that by the 
last (juarter of that century it had an established 
position; and that it became so generally recognized 
as to find a place in all the early lists of canonical 
books, whether of the Eastern Church or of the 
Western, in which the Gospels are given, and in 
all the great versions of the NT, including the Old 
Latin, the Egyptian, both Memphitic and Sahidic, 
and the Syriac in all its forms. 

viii. Authorship. —Ancient tradition connects 
the composition of this Gospel with two names— 
those of Mark and Peter. Much of the historical 
testimony, from Papias on to Jerome, which attests 
the early circulation and acceptance of the Gospel, 
also speaks to Mark as the writer, and this Mark 
is usually identified with the disciple of that name 
who appears in the NT in relation both to Paul 
and to Peter. This identification, indeed, has not 
been universally accepted. Some have taken the 
different accounts to point to several Marks. 
Hippolytus, e.g. (Fragment on the Seventy Apostles), 
distinguished between the cousin of Barnabas 
(bishop of Apollonia), John Mark (bishop of 
Bibloupolis), and the evangelist (bishop of Alex- 
andiia). On the ground that the earliest writers 
outside the NT do not call the person in question 
John, and represent him as the companion, not of 
Paul but of Peter, others (Grotius, Calovius, 
Schleierinacher, Tillemont) have held it necessary 
to affirm the existence of two Marks, a Paulino 
and a Petrine, and have ascribed our Gospel to 
the former (Kienleii). But the case is best satis¬ 
fied by supposing, as most have done, that all the 
various references in Scripture and in tradition 

B oint to one and the same individual, especially as 
lamabas makes the connecting link between Peter 
and Paul in the story of Mark. 

The person to whom the preparation of this 
Gospel, therefore, is ascribed, is the disciple who in 
the NT is sometimes called simply Mark or Marcus 
(Ac 163», Col 4^ 2Ti 4“, Philem =«, 1 P 5^3), some- 
times represented as having Mark for his surname, 
Ac 15*’, and sometimes called John (Ac 

13®* ’®); while outside the NT he is spoken of as 
evangelist ami ns bishop of Alexaiulria, and in 
the later tradition as martyr (Euseb, HE ii. 16, 
iii. 39; Epiph. Hear. li. 6; Jer. de Vir. 111. 8; 
Niceph, ii. 43). In the Gospel itself ho does not 
appear, unless it be in the person of the young 
man who follow’ed Jesus on the night of the 
betrayal, ‘having a linen cloth cast about his 
naked body’ (Mk 14®^- or, as has also been con¬ 
jectured, in the person of the ‘man bearing a 
pitcher of water’ whom the disciples were sent to 
meet in preparing for the passover (Mk 14’®). But 
elsewhere we see that he was a Jew by birth (Col 
4’®* ”), the son of a certain Mary, a Christian lady 
apparently of some position and means, whose 
house in Jerusalem was a gathering point for 


believers (Ac 12’®), and cousin {dv€\pi6s) of Barnabas 
(Col 4’®). See preceding article. 

In the NT the traditional author of the second 
Gospel is associated mostly with Paul. He is 
mentioned as returning to Antioch with Paul and 
Barnabas, after their visit to Jerusalem with the 
contributions of the Antioch Christians (Ac 12®®); as 
going with Paul and Barnabas on their first mission¬ 
ary journey, in the capacity of their vmjpiTTjt (Ac 
13^); as breaking away from them at Perga, and re¬ 
turning to Jerusalem (Ac 13’®); as causing a ‘ sharp 
contention’ between the two friends "vriien Paul 
proposed to revisit the Churches and declined to 
take him with them (Ac 15®®’'*®). He reappears, 
however, in Paul’s company at the time of his 
first imprisonment, and sends salutations along 
with others through Paul (Col 4’®, Philem ^), Ana 
he is referred to in appreciative terms by the great 
apostle in his secona imprisonment in Home as a 
friend whose presence he desired (2 Ti 4”). 

In the NT his association with Peter is quite 
subordinate. It is suggested in the notice of Mary 
his mother and Peter’s reception in her house after 
his deliverance from prison (Ac 12’-), and it is 
implied in 1 P 5’®, where he is spoken of as Peter’s 
convert (olds jllov, however, not riKvov fiov). But 
this is all. In the non-canonical literature all is 
dillerent. There the relation to Paul drops out 
of sight, and Mark is statedly associated with 
Peter. The tradition is both very ancient and 
remarkably continuous, beginning wdtii Papias 
(reporting the Presbyter John, and giving also 
explanations of his own), and carried on by 
Justin Martyr, Irenams, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hijppolytus, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Epiph- 
aniuB, Jerome, etc. In those writers it assumes 
dillerent forms, but as regards the main points it 
is consistent. 

In Papias (Euseb. HE iii. 39) the presbyter 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s ipfnjvevrifis, a term wiiich 
is understood by not a few to mean that Mark 
acted as interpreter or dragoman, translating 
Peter’s Aramaic into Greek; some (e.g. Bleek) 
supposing him to have served as Latin interpreter. 
It IS better taken, however, to express the fact 
that he did the part of amanuensis, committing to 
writing, with more or less freedom in the composi¬ 
tion, the oral communications of I*eter. The Elder 
further says of him that ho wrote down accurately, 
not, however, in order (dspili^s iypa\f/cp, oO /jAvtol 
rd^a), all the things that he remembered, both 
those said and those done by Christ; that he was 
not himself a hearer of the Lord, but Avas in¬ 
debted for his matter to Peter’s instructions, 
which were adapted to the needs of his hearers, 
and were not designed to give a connected account 
of the Lord’s Avords (ovx Unnrep jupTa^iv tQp KvpiaKuv 
woiodfievos \brfiav ); and that he made no mistake, 
but made one thing his care, namely, neither to 
omit anythin" he had heard nor to set down any¬ 
thing false. It is to be noticed also that this 
statement defines the scope of Mark’s Avork, or, as 
it is understood by Zahn and others, the extent of 
his dependence on Peter. What he is said thus to 
have written down is ‘ Sortie things as he remem¬ 
bered them * (oidh ijfJLapTe MapKos, oiirws (na ypd>pas 
(is dweiJ.vriiJ.dvcva'ep), 

If Justin’s dTrofMPrjfiovejjixaTa avrou (Dial. 106) are 
taken in their most probable sense as PeteFs 
memoirs, Justin also is a Avitness to the belief that 
Mark’s Gospel was substantially Peter’s. Iren{eu3 
likewise speaks of Mark as the fiaOirr^s sal ipfiriv- 
€vri)s IHrpov, the interpres et sectator Petri, who 
‘committed to writing the things preached by 
Peter,’ but adds that he did this after the decease 
of Peter and Paul (iii. 1. 1, 10. 6). Clement Alex. 
(Hypotyp., as in Euseb. HE ii. 14) enlarges the 
tradition, stating that when Peter had preached 
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at Rome many who had heard him urged Mark 
to write down what had been spoken; that the 
evangelist did this ; and that when Peter came to 
know it, he * neither forbade nor encouraged it.* 
Tertullian {adv. Marc. iv. 5) says of the Gospel 
which Mark published that it ‘might be affirmed 
to be the Gospel of J*eter, whose interpreter Mark 
was*; ami Origen (Euseb. HE vi. 25) speaks of 
Mark as liaving written * as Peter directed him.* 
Eusebius himself, who has much to say on the 
subject, goes beyond Clement’s negative position, 
and gives the report that the apostle confirmed or 
authorized Mark’s writing at the request of the 
Churches {Kvpuxral re Tr}v els ^vrev^ip rats 

iKK\7}<rlaiSt HE ii. 16). And Jerome, who also 
speaks of Mark as Peter’s disciple and interpreter 
[de Vir. III. c. 1), states in one passage that Mark 
wrote a short Gospel at the request of the brethren 
at Rome, and that Peter approved of it and 
authorized it to be read in the Churches {de Vir. 
III. 0 . 8), while in another {Ej)* ad. Hedih. c. 2) he 
describes the Gospel as composed by Peter narrat¬ 
ing and Mark writing (‘habebat ergo Titum inter- 
pretem sicut et beatus Petrus Marcum, cujus 
Evaugelium Petro narrante et illo ^cribente com¬ 
pos! turn est’). 

There are variations, therefore, in the traditions, 
particularly as to the time when the Gospel was 
written and the measure of its dependence on 
the apostle. In some forms it is represented as 
written during Peter’s lifetime ; in others, as com¬ 
posed after his decease.. As time goes on, too, the 
tendency is to make Peter more and more re¬ 
sponsible for it, until in Eusebius it is described 
as authorized by the apostle to be read in the 
churches, and in Jerome it is said to have been 
dictated as well as sanctioned and authorized by 
Peter. But the tradition is consistent all througlx 
in referring the authorship of the Gospel in one 
sense to Mark and in another to Peter. And the 
general view which it gives us of the Gospel is that 
of a composition embodying Peter’s recollections 
of Christ’s words and deeds, written by Mark from 
his notes of the apostle’s discourses, and giving the 
substance of these discourses exactly as he heard 
them. The tradition is so ancient, so consistent 
in its main affirmations, and so widely extended, 
that only internal considerations of exceptional 
weight could justify its rejection. Does the Gospel 
as we have it, then, tally with it or not ? 

It has been contended by some that the second 
Gospel as we have it does not correspond with 
Papias’ description, and cannot be the work which 
he ascribes to Mark (Schloiermacher, Weiffenbach, 
Beyschlag, S. Davidson, etc.). It is asserted that 
our Gospel is the composition of some unknown 
wTiter, who worked up into order and arrangement 
the unconnected notes which the evangelist had pre- 
ared. Mark’s own work, it is held, cannot have 
een anything like a ‘ Gospel in the sense now under¬ 
stood, but something in the style of the Clementine 
Homilies—a K-ljpvyfxa JHrpovj in which Mark wrote 
down sayings, narratives, and teachings of the 
apostle Peter * (S. Davidson). Some {e.g. Wendt) 
have supposed that what Papias had in view was 
only a series of narratives, wnich are embodied in 
our present Gospel, and can be critically separated 
from it. - And the hypothesis of an UrmarkuSj a 
primitive pre-canonical writing, lias been advocated 
in various forms {e.g. by Baur, Kdstlin, S. David¬ 
son, Jacobsen, etc.). 

But there is no trace in ancient literature of 
this supposed XJrmarkus. It has been thought, 
indeed, that we have a glimpse of it in a reference 
in Justin to a passage in Peter’s dvofjiPrjfMovel/piaTa, 
which is found only in the second Gospel {Dial, c, 
Tryph. c. 106 ; cf. S. Davidson’s Introd. to the JV’T, 
i. p. 408). But this is utterly insufficient. There 
VOL. III.—17 


is no suggestion anywhere in early Christian 
literature of a substitution of a later writing for 
an earlier, or a transference of the name and 
authority of a preceding composition to our present 
Gospel. Nor is it easy to understand how a primi¬ 
tive writing by the evangelist Mark, giving an 
apostle’s account of Christ’s words and deeds, 
if it ever existed, could have been so absolutely 
lost and forgotten. And w'ith regard to the 
evidence which is thought to be furnished by the 
Gospel itself as it exists, it is enough to say that 
it is of the most slender kind. It is urged, e.g., 
that a series of older narratives is presupposed in 
‘the account of the replies of Jesus to objections 
and questions, given in the two groups, Mk 2^-3® 
and 12^®*®^ * (Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 21, 
Wilson’s tr., cf. Lehre Jesu, i. pp. 9ffi, 2511*.), and 
that in 12^* we have the narrative of 3® resumed. 
This is perhaps the strongest case, but it is not 
sufficient to take us back to an Untiarkiis. The 
things, indeed, which are held by some to indicate 
that the book as we have it is the product of a 
process of compilation or literary remodelling are 
few in number, and can all be otherwise explained. 

Neither can it be said that the reasons advanced 
for the contention that our Mark does not corre¬ 
spond with the writing described by Papias, are of 
suilicient weight to discredit the tradition. The 
statement that Mark wrote ‘ not in order * is not 
inconsistent with the kind or measure of arrange¬ 
ment which may be discovered in our Gospel. 
For Mark comes short at any rate of recording 
things in each case in the succession in which 
they actually took place, and attempts no liter¬ 
ary form. Nor can it oe allowed that the occurrence 
of certain repetitions (such are alleged, e.g., in 6^* 
etc. 8“; 4®"^'^^ the omission of some par¬ 

ticulars bearing specially on Peter {e.g. the want 
of the word bitterly, which is given by Mt and Lk 
in their account of his repentance, and the fact 
that he is not named as one of the two sent to 
prepare for the Supper), are of much weight. Most 
of the reasons, inaeed, which are urged in support 
of the position are highly arbitrary or hypothetical. 
The fact, e.g., that this Gospel gives the two dis¬ 
tinct narratives of miraculous feedings is turned 
into an argument against its having derived its 
matter from an eye-witness. Much is made, too, 
of certain statements {e.g. 10®’® 16®® as compared 
with 2 Co 3^’“’ ^®), which are declared to have 
‘ passed through the mind of a Paulinist * (S. David¬ 
son, Introd. to the NT, i. pp. 463-484). 

On the other hand, the lifelike character of the 
narrative, its vividness and circumstantiality, and 
the peculiar fulness and certainty of knowledge 
which show themselves often in minute details, 
suggest that it is due, directly or indirectly, to an 
eye-witness. The difference between it and the 
apocryphal Gospel according to Peter in these and 
other respects is significant. There is much in it 
also to connect it with the apostle, as indicated by 
Papias and others. The great bulk of its narrative 
consists of things of which Peter might have per¬ 
sonal knowledge. Peter’s call, Peter’s confession, 
the message of the risen Christ to Peter, are 
great turning-points in the story. There are 
many touches in the narrative {e.g. in P®*®® 1®® 9® 
1464.72 107) which indicate first-hand knowledge, 
and that on the part of one like Peter. There are 
some things noticed in the other Synoptists whicli 
are unexpectedly omitted by Mark, e.g. Peter’s 
walking on the water (Mt 14®®), his appearance in 
the incident of the tribute money (Mt 17^^*®’), 
Christ’s statement that He prayed for him indi¬ 
vidually (Lk 22®®), the great word addressed to him 
as the Rock (Mt 16^®). On some occasions, too, his 
name is not given where it is introduced by Mt oi 
by Lk {e.g. cf. Mt 16^®; 14“, cf, Lk 22®). 
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The silence of this Gospel in matters honourable 
to Peter has been commented on from the time 
of Eusebius (Dem. Evang. iii. 6) onwards, and 
explanations of most of these cases of suppression 
may be suggested. On the other hand, there 
are reports of incidents which would come most 
naturally from l*eter, and there are suggestive 
occasions on which Peter is introduced in this 
Gospel, and only in it. It is only Mark who 
records, e.g.^ that ‘ Simon and they that were with 
him foliovved after* Jesus when He departed into 
a solitary place at the beginning of His ministry 
(1*®); that he called Christ’s attention to the 
withered lig-tree (11'-^^); that with his brother and 
the sons of Zebedeo he questioned Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives about the destruction of the 
temple (13*). It may be added that a comparison 
of the narratives which we have of the three 
scenes at which only Peter and James and John 
were present, the raising of the daughter of Jairus, 
the Transfiguration, and the Agony, will show 
that the versions given in the second Gospel have 
peculiar details and distinctive features which 
suggest not only that the writer had more imme¬ 
diate knowledge than Matthew and Luke, but 
that he had it from Peter. A certain likeness 
has also been observed between Mark and Peter 
in respect of style. Peter’s First Epistle has at 
certain points a vividness that recalls Mark’s way. 
His discourses as given in Acts show still more 
of the realistic faculty that is characteristic of 
Mark. It is noticed, e.g,^ that there is much the 
same wealth of picturesque detail in the account 
of the cripple healed by Peter (Ac as in one 
of Mark’s narratives (see Farrar, The Messages of 
the Booksy p. 61). 

The phenomena of the Gospel, therefore, are not 
inconsistent with its Marco-Petrine origin. Of 
themselves they are quite insulficient to lead us 
to definite concIuBions as to the authorship. But 
they are in harmony, on the whole, with the 
account of the composition of the second Gospel, 
which has come down to us from the 2nd century, 

ix. SouucKS.-—The chief source of the second 
Gospel is those discourses of Peter of which 
tradition speaks. Most of its matter looks like 
the anostle^s reminiscences as transcribed and put 
together in a connected but unstudied way. Tmis 
is most evidently and continuously the case with 
the first great section of the Gospel,—the narra¬ 
tive of the Galiltean ministry. It is the case also 
with the short intermediate section dealing with 
the Judaean and Pora3an journeys, thou^ the 
indications of particular acquaintance with dates, 
localities, and circumstances are somewhat fewer. 
And in the second main section, the narrative of 
the Passion, we have much the same features as 
in the first, with a greater fulness of statement, 
and with more of the element of discourse. 

These Petrine reminiscences, however, will not 
account for all that is in the Gospel. The dill'er- 
ence between the two main divisions in style and 
proportion, the more compressed character of the 
narrative in the former, thejpreater fulness and 
variety in the latter, the different treatment of 
discourse and the like, can scarcely be accounted 
for simply by the dill’erence in the subjects. They 
seem to point to the employment now and again 
of other sources. There are some things which 
are due probably to Mark himself, such as the 
explanations about the Jewish washings (7*-*), the 
comment on Christ’s word regarding defilement— 
'This he saidy making all meats clean* (7**), and 
the incident of the young man (14“*®*), The long 
eschatological discourse in ch. 13 seems to re(][uire 
for its explanation a written source (cf. especially 
13'^). There ore some paragraphs, too, which are 
of so distinct a style as to point to dependence 


on another source, perhaps a written document. 
To these belong in particular the episode of Herod 
in ch. 6 and the opening of ch. 14. 

It is difficult to say whether the Gospel owes 
any part of its matter to an editorial hand. It 
is most difficult to determine whether the Logia 
must bo reckoned among its sources. Some, 
especially Weiss and Titius (the latter in the 
Theologische Studien Herrn Prof. D. Bernhard 
Weiss zu seinem 70 Gehurtstage dargebracht)y are 
of opinion that its contents cannot be explained 
without the assumption of some written source such 
as the Logia. There are passages occupied with 
discourse or conversation, it is held, which cannot 
be referred to independent oral tradition {e.g. 3®*'** 
67-11 1029-31. 42-46J Opening quotations (!*•*), 

the secondary form of the voice from heaven at 
Christ’s baptism (H^), the account of the Tempta¬ 
tion (1'*-^*), and other things of a similar kina, it 
is argued by Weiss, indicate acguaintance with an 
earlier writing, and that writing can only have 
been the original apostolic source to which the 
other Synoptists are indebted. On the other hand, 
it is to be noticed that Mark, who is usually 
sparing in his report of Christ’s sayings, is now 
and again fuller than Mt and Lk in the matter of 
Christ’s private instructions to the Twelve, and 
that in Mk there is only one instance of a doublet 
proper (9** with 10^*^*; cf. Hawkins* Horce Syn- 
optuezy pp. 73, 81, 178). These things rather tell 
against the idea of a written source additional to 
Mark’s notes of Peter’s reminiscences. At the 
most, the debt to the Logia can only be very 
limited, and the influence of such a source very 
occasional. But in a few passages, and especially 
in ch. 13, these may be recognized. 

X. Relation to Matthew and Luke.— While 
the three Synoptical Gospels cover for the most 
part the same field, and have also a consider¬ 
able measure of agreement, especially in their 
latter portions, in the arrangement of events, they 
have ^Bo notable differences in the amount, dis¬ 
tribution, and connexion of their matter. Mk 
wants much that is found either in Mt or in Lk. 
Such sections, e.g.y of Mt as chs. 1-2. 5-7, and of 
Lk such parts as chs. 1-2. 9*^-18^*, are entirely, or 
almost entirely, unrepresented in Mk. On the other 
hand, Mk has a small proportion of matter not 
found either in Mt or in Lk—amounting to about 
fifty verses. He has also a certain proportion of 
matter which is found either in Mt and not in Lk, 
or in Lk and not in Mt. Omitting the opening 
verso and the disputed conclusion, reckoning the 
second Gospel to consist of 106 sections, and 
deducting 5 as wholly peculiar to Mk, the result 
is that 93 are common to Mk and Mt and 8 not 
found in Lk, while 81 are common to Mk and Lk 
and 10 not found in Mt (Swete, Gospel ace. to 
St. Marky p. Ixiii). 

Tried, again, by the test of characteristic words 
and phrases, and defining these as words and 
phrases which occur at least three times in Mk, 
and are not found at all in Mt and Lk, or occur 
in Mk oftener than in Mt and Lk together, Mk 
is seen to contain a comparatively sfijallproportion 
of such—only some 37 in all; while in Mt the 
number is about 140, and in Lk about 86 (Hawkins, 
Horce ^^nop. pp. 1-12). In arrangement, too, 
Mk differs considerably, as we have seen, from 
Mt and Lk—more especially from Lk—in the 
arrangement of the common matter on to the 
end or the ninth chapter; while from this point 
onwards there is general agreement, the main 
departures being in the cases of the withering of 
the fig-tree and the exposure of Judas. 

But it has also to be noticed that in not a few 
passages, some brief and others of neater length, 
the second Gospel shows remarkame coincidences 
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in word and plirase with Mt or with Lk. These 
are seen, e.o., in Mk 4*•^ Mt 13**^; Mk 
Mt 13®-®-“; Mk Mt 161®"“; Mk 9® ®, Mt 

Mk I"-®®, Lk 4«-®®; Mk S^-®, Lk 6®*i®; 
Mk 10**"^®, Lk There are certain parts, 

again, in which Mk exhibits verbal agreement 
partly with Mt and partly with Lk, as, e.^., Mk 
l^-<Mt 8®A Lk 61^-1®; Mk 2^®*®®, Mt 9®-^ Lk 
527-89 Ijq what relation, therefore, does the second 
Gospel stand to these others? Is indeptndent 
of both and 'prior to them ? ^ Or does it occupy an 
intermediate position ? Or is it dependent on Doth 
and posterior to them ? 

Ancient tradition is not in favour of the priority 
of Mk. It generally regards Mt as the first of 
the Gospels. Clement Alex. (Euseb. HE vi. 14) 
gives the tradition regarding tlie order of the 
Gospels. He reports it, according to Eusebius, as 
‘ derived from the oldest presbyters,* and as being 
to the effect that the Gospels which contain the 
genealogies were written first. Augustine re¬ 
garded Mk as dependent on Mt {dt Cons. Evang. 
1 . 2). And many in modern times have held Mk 
to be later than Mt, or than both Mt and Lk. 
Griesbach {Opttsc. Acad. ii. p. 358, etc.) pro¬ 
pounded the hypothesis that the second Gospel 
was derived from the first and third, partly oy 
combination, and in larger measure by abridg¬ 
ment. In tills ho has been followed, with minor 
modifications, by Fritzsche, de Wette, Baur, Blcek, 
Delitzsch, Kostlin, Kahnis, and many more. In 
some cases Griesbach’s view is followed, but with 
the additional supposition of a third written 
source, apro^o-MarK (S. Davidson, etc.). 

The arguments in support of the theory of Mk’s 
dependence and posteriority are taken so far from 
the witness of tradition already referred to ; from 
general considerations, such as the improbability 
that a Roman Gospel would precede a Palestinian ; 
and from the evidence of quotations in ancient 
Christian literature, the attempt being made (but 
with doubtful success) to show that the earliest cita¬ 
tions from the Gospels, particularly in writings 
like the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, presuppose Mt 
and Lk, but not Mk. But the main arguments 
are based upon an analysis of the Gospel itself. 
It is held to be improbaole that a Gospel which 
contains so little of the discourses of our Lord 
should be the earliest, and this improbability is 
thought to be confirmed by an examination of 
the contents of Mk, which discovers, it is held, 
many evidences of dependence, condensation, and 
alteration. Cases of incompleteness, obscurity, 
incongruous combination, and the like, are said 
to exist, which are explained, it is asserted, by 
haste, inattention, or lack of discernment in draw¬ 
ing from Mt and Lk. But surely incongruities of 
that kind are more likely to disappear than to 

orsist when a writer is not first in the field and 

as the opportunity of consulting previous authori¬ 
ties. 

Most of the instances, too, come to little. Why 
should it bo necessary to suppose, e.g., that when 
Mk (5^®) speaks of the demoniac as ‘clothed,* ho 
must have Lk*s statement in view that ‘ he ware 
no clothes* (Lk b®’)? Or why should the cen- 
turion*8 cry, ‘TruW this was a Son of God,* in 
Mark’s record (15®®), presuppose that the evan¬ 
gelist had before him Matthew’s statement about 
the earthquake, the rending of the rocks, and the 
opening of the graves ? Those peculiarly graphic 
descriptions, which are usually taken to indicate 
Markus originality, are in many cases {e.g. 6^’” 
7®^ etc.) strangely interpreted as due to pragmatism, 
design, reflectiveness,—things suggestive of de- 
penaence and comparative lateness. For reasons 
which are not easy to grasp, the historical, geo¬ 
graphical, and archaeological explanations in such 


passages as 2®® 7®® 8^® etc., are supposed to betray 
the secondary character of Mark. But it is en¬ 
tirely to misunderstand these to speak of them as 
‘ unimportant, prosaic, unsuitable, and trifling * (S. 
Davidson, Intr. to NT, i. 494). 

Opinion, however, has gone more and more in 
the other direction. The independence and priority 
of Mk have been accepted by some {e.g. Kitsch!) 
who originally held the other view; and scholars 
of different tendencies (Weisse, Wilke, Lachmann, 
Reuss, Thiersch, Ewald, Volkmar, Holtzmann, 
Schenkel, Weizsiicker, Weiss, Meyer, etc., and 
most English authorities) have been led, though 
not always in the same way, to the common con¬ 
clusion that Mk is the most primitive of the 
Gospels. It is also very generally held that our 
second Gospel, or a source corresponding sub¬ 
stantially to it, forms the basis of the first and 
third Gospels. 

Many considerations, not a few of them of CTeat 
force, support this conclusion. The peculiar fresh¬ 
ness and realism of the second Gospel, the vivid¬ 
ness of its descriptions, its liveliness even in 
dialogue, its precision and circumstantiality in its 
notices of time, place, custom, situation, and the 
like, and the simple objectivity of its narrative, 
are not consistent with the idea that it is the 
laboured work of an epitomizer (ns Augustine 
supposed), or of a compiler who produces his com¬ 
position by selecting, curtailing, and combining. 
These are characteristics that speak of originality 
and priority. Nor is it easy to understand why a 
writer should have set liimself to the task of 
constructing out of two larger Gospels, which 
nevertheless were neither of them very largo, a 
smaller Gospel, following much the same plan, and 
having very little new matter by which to justify 
itself. 

Further, if Mark had Mt and Lk before him, 
the use ho has made of them is strange, liis selec¬ 
tion of matter is puzzling. An opitomist or a 
constructor of abstracts is expected to cultivate 
brevity. But Mk does not always do that. In 
many cases where he reports the same incidents as 
Mt or Lk his narrative gets enrichments peculiar 
to itself. Sometimes, too, we should have to 
suppose him preferring the fuller version of Lk to 
the briefer version of Mt. And why should he 
omit such passages as Mt 9®^’®‘ 12®® etc., or 14®®’*® 
1724-87^ where Peter is introduced, and so much of 
the richest matter of Lk, while he takes over 
short and less significant sections, such as 6^®*^®, 
cf. Lk 9®; 6®® etc., cf. Lk 9^® etc.; 9®«-«, cf. Lk 9«- ®« 
etc. ? 

It is to be noted, also, that Mk preserves his 
distinctive character all through, and does not 
owe aiwthing that is peculiar either to Mt or to 
Lk. Nor do the cases in which Mk is held to 
give the clearest evidence of dependence on the 
other Synoptists stand the test of a careful ex¬ 
amination. Much is made, e.g., of Mk’s ten¬ 
dency to adopt at points a copious narration and a 
twofold method of expression. This is explained 
by supposing him to have borrowed now from the 
one and now from the other. But it is found that 
these ways of writing are not confined to passages 
.which might be regarded as extracts, hut are 
generally characteristic of Mk. Not a few cases 
of agreement with Mt or with Lk, again, are 
thought to be best explained as the results of the 
carrying out of Mk’s purpose to omit the longer 
discourses. But there are cases {e.g. 6®® 9") where 
Mk quotes Lk without the occasion created by a 
discourse; and there are paragraphs, such as those 
where the Sermon on the Mount (1®^ etc.) and 
certain parables (4®® etc.) might come in, where the 
selection of verses cannot be explained by the mere 
! wish to pass over these discourses. In short, the 
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procedure which Mk must he supposed to have 
followed in these passages and in CToat parts of 
his narrative becomes incredible. Ho is made to 
leap from Mt to Lk and from Lk to Mt, taking a 
verse now from one and now from tiie other, and 
mixing up his borrowings in a way that can only 
discredit the hypotlicsis. 

xi. I’UIU'OSE.—d’lie second (lospel gives no such 
declaration of its aim and intention as is found in 
the tliird and tlie fourth (Lk Jn 20*^). But 
that its object was a simple, practical one, apj^ears 
to be borne on its face. More subtle meanings, 
however, have been read into its story. That it 
was composed with a specifically dogmatic purpose, 
and that in tlie choice and presentation or its 
material it was ruled by that purnoso throughout, 
was the contention of Baur and nis school. The 
Tubingen critics dealt with it as a Tendency-writ¬ 
ing constructed with the view of mediating bp- 
tween two antagonistic parties in the Church, and 
effecting their reconciliation. In harmony with 
their idea of the rise of the Catholic Church and 
the relation of the NT writings to that event, they 
explained the second Gospm as a neutral com¬ 
position, prepared on the principle of taking over 
from Mt nothing that would offend Gentile or 
Pauline Christians, and from Lk nothing that 
would offend Jewish or Petrine Christiana (so, too, 
Schwegler, Kostlin, etc.). Even the choice of the 
name given to the professed author was supposed 
to point to this, Mark being associated in the 
earnest literature both with Peter and with Paul. 
The same poneral idea was put by Hilgonfeld 
in the particular form of a purpose to mediate 
between the Jewish-Christian Mattliew and the 
Pauline Luke. 

Pfleidercr, again, takes this Gospel to be the 
product of Pauline influences adapted to medi¬ 
ating uses. He thinks the opening sentence which 
speaks of the * Gospel,* the summary of the preach¬ 
ing of Jesus in terms of repentance and belief (1*®, 
cf. Gal 3** 6% and other things in what follows, 
run in terras of Pauline ideas and expressions; 
that the recital of the wonderful works and the 
polemical discourses of Jesus is so put as vividly 
to contrast the free spirit of the Gospel with the 
narrow legalism of Judaism ; and that the accounts 
given of tne lack of spiritual discernment on the 
part of the disciples (Mk cf. 2 Co 

Gal 6^®), the lack of power on their side to expel 
evil spirits, while it was possessed by one wlio 
did not follow in their company (Mk Qw-w.w. 
cf. 1 Co 12® 15»-10, 2 Co 121^-1®, Gal 2« 3«), and 
similar things whicli appear prominently in Mk’s 
record, are the ‘Pauline reply to the glorification 
of the Twelve in the Apocalypse at the cost of the 
Apostle to the Heathen ’ {Hibocrt Lectures^ pp. 170- 
177). Thus the second Gospel is made a Pauline 
writing, connected with the Roman Church, and 
the product of the movement in behalf of a recon¬ 
ciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christi¬ 
anity in which that Church took an early and 
leadmg part. 

In the hands of Baur himself and his original 
followerSj the purpose ascribed to Mk was con¬ 
nected with the place given to Mk as dependent 
on Mt and Lk. With the disproof of the latter 
position the situation is materially altered, and 
important members of the Tubingen school have 
broken away from Baur’s presentation of the 
case. Hilgenfeld and Holsten deny that Mk can 
be later than Lk. Volkmar admitted that it can¬ 
not be later than Mt any more than Lk, Hilgen¬ 
feld finds in it a mild Jewish Christianity; Holsten 
and Volkmar discover in it a sharp Paulinism. 
Pfleiderer, too, who attempts to put a new com¬ 
plexion on the mediating purpose, has respect for 
the ancient tradition, but rea^ Mk through 


Paul. Apart, however, from these differences, the 
Tubingen theory in all its forms involves an inter¬ 
pretation of many passages of the Gospel which is 
in a high degree fanciful ami artificial. It allegor* 
izes freely in dealing with tlic narrative. Even in 
the hands of Pfleiderer Mk’s reports of Christ’s 
announcements of His death and resurrection 
become a ‘strong hyperbole,’ and his account of 
the transfiguration is regarded as a ‘ hieroglyphic ’; 
while Peter’s words about the building of three 
tabernacles (Mk 9® etc.) are an expression of the 
‘ desire to see the transient and the permanent, the 
old and the new, the letter and the spirit associated 
for all time ’ {Hihhert Led. p. 176). The theory 
reads into the narrative references to divisions in 
the Church, and allusions to the condition of things 
in the post-apostolic age, which the common eye 
cannot see there. It does violence to the simple, 
natural, descriptive, reporting character of the 
record, and puts a strained meaning on Christ’s 
words regarding the Law, His Messiahship, His 
Mission, the Sabbath, and much else. 

A didactic purpose of another kind has also 
been attributed to the Gospel. It is understood to 
have been written with a view to the elfcct which 
the delay of Christ’s Second Coming might have 
on the primitive Church. The hope of that event 
was waning. It was necessary to reawaken it, 
and to secure Christians against the loss of faith 
and courage. With this object the second Gospel 
was composed, Christ’s life on earth being so set 
forth as to show that in it, ‘apart from His 
glorious Return, Jesus has sufficiently attested 
the Messianic character of His Mission ’ (so Weiss, 
Mwn. of Introd. to the NT^ § 46, 7). But even 
this is to ascribe too much art and didactic design 
to Mk. To give witness to Christ as the Messiiui, 
no doubt, was in the purpose of Mk as in that 
of the other Synoptists. But beyond this Mk has 
no other object than to tell a simple story of 
things as they happened, and for the most port as 
Peter reported them to have been seen an<l heard. 

xii. Destination. —So far as historical testi¬ 
mony bears on the destination of the Gospel, it 
points to Gentile readers. That is the inference 
from the terms in which Mk is spoken of by 
Irenfeus [adv, Hcer. iii.), Clement Alex. (Euseb. 
HE vi. 14), Jerome {de Vir. III. c. 8), etc. The 
way in which Rome is connected by some of the 
Fathers {e.g. Clement Alex, and Jerome) with the 
request that Mk should write a Gospel, implies 
that it was also understood to have been written 
for Roman Christians in particular. The internal 
evidence amply sustains the former position, but 
leaves the latter uncertain. The existence of a 
number of Latinisms in Mk is not enough to 
prove Roman readers to have been specially in 
view. For while Latinisms occur in larger mea¬ 
sure in Mk than in the others, they are not abso¬ 
lutely peculiar to it. Far less can this definite 
destination be inferred from such alleged peculi¬ 
arities of its narrative as the reduction or coins 
to the Roman quadrans (12^), its reference to the 
Roman practice of divorce, or the fact that it takes 
it for granted that the readers knew Pilate. 

The locality of those addressed is not definitely 
indicated. But that they were Gentile Christians 
appears from the fact that Aramaic terms, which 
would be strange to Gentiles, are interpreted, and 
that Jewish customs, localities, seasons, etc., with 
which Gentiles could not be presumed to be 
familiar, are explained. Instances of the former 
are seen in poavTjpy^s (3^’), Ta\i0h Ko^fi (5®^), KocBd¥ 
(7^^), 4(p</>a0d (7®^), dB^d (14®®), iXwtf Awf, Xa/id (ra/9ax- 
Oaifel (15®^, as also in Baprifidiot (ICf*®). To the 
latter class belong the statements on the Jewish 
wa.shings (7®* *) and on what was done on ‘ the first 
day of unleavened bread’(14®); the interpretation 
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df * defiled * or ‘ common * as ‘ nnwashen * (7*); the 
explanation of the XeirrA dv6 (12^^) ; and the descrip¬ 
tions of the Mount of Olives as KarivavTi toO lepoO 
(13®), of the Tapa(TK€infi or ‘ Preparation * as ‘ the day 
before the Sabbath * {irpo<rdfipaTOP, 16^), etc. 

Certain suggestive omissions and insertions may 
also form part of the same case, e.g. the omission 
of the genealogies, the passing over of the limita¬ 
tions put upon the mission of the apostles according 
to Mt 10®, and the insertion (only in Mk) of the irSUrLP 
ToU idveacv in 11^^. The way in which the Jewish 
law passes into the background and the limited 
use of the OT have also their significance. Mk 
himself never quotes the OT, except once in the 
introductory paragraph (1®*®; the passage in 16®® 
being of doubtful authority, as not found in A, 

B, C, D, X, etc.). The entire number of references 
of all kinds to the OT is 67. Of these, only 7 are 
peculiar to Mk. The quotations amount to 23. 
They are generally in agreement with the LXX, 
with a few exceptions (those giving Is 29^® 40®, Zee 
13^ Mai 3'). With the one exertion mentioned, 
all the references to OT in this Grospel and all the 
citations from it occur in reports of sayings of 
Christ or of those who spoke with Him. 

xiii. Place and Date. — So far as historical 
testimony pronounces on the question of the jylace 
in which this Gospel was written, it is in favour of 
Rome. To this effect are the statements made by 
Clement Alex., Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, ana 
others. These statements have been suspected. 
But there is nothing to show that they were made 
under the influence of the belief that Mark wrote 
under Peter’s superintendence; and they have 
nothing against tnem in ancient tradition, except 
that Chrysostom named Alexandria as the place. 
But in this he stood alone, his statement having 
no support even on the part of Alexandrian writers. 
The only other place which has been suggested is 
Antioch (so Storr). But the suggestion is founded 
on an uncertain inference from Mk 16®^ and Ac 11®®. 

The idea has been mooted that there may have 
been a publication of the Gospel both in Rome and in 
Alexandria (R. Simon, Lardner, Eichhorn). There 
are, it is true, one or two passages in the Fathers 
which bring the composition ot the Gospel and a 
mission of the evangelist to Egypt or to Amxandria 
in particular together. Euseoius, e,g,, expresses 
himself thus ; tovtov 5^ Ma/)Kov, wpQTOv <pa<rlv iirl ttjs 
AlyuiTTOv creiKdp^Pov t6 tiiorfyCKiov o koX ewt- 

ypdrf/aTO KTjpv^aif iKK\T}(rlais re irpGnov M a&rrji ’A\e$- 
avdpeias ffvar^ffaffdat {I£E ii. 16); and Jerome gives 
it even more explicitly, thus: ‘assumto itaque 
evangelio quod ipse confecerat perrexit .^gyptum, 
et primus Alexandria Christum annuntians, con- 
stituit ecclesiam,* etc. {de Vir. III. c. 8; cf. also 
Epinh. Hcer. ii. c. 1). But the passages do not 
imply that the Gospel was written or published at 
Alexandria. Rome, therefore, remains the only 
place with any claim on our attention so far as 
ancient tradition goes, and that Mk was in Rome 
with Paul appears from the NT itself (Col 4^®, 
Philem **). Whether it can lie said that the NT 
represents Mk as in Rome also along with Peter, 
depends on the interpretation of Ba^vWvi. in 1P5^®. 

As the Gospel it^lf gives no certain indication 
of its datet opinions have differed greatly on the 
subject. They have been largely influenced by | 
the views which scholars have taken of the purpose 
of the Go^ol and of Mk’s relation to the other 
Gospels. Those who have seen in it a Tendency- 
writing composed with a view to the harmonizing 
of two opposite parties in the Church, have natur¬ 
ally placed it very late. Baur himself put it far 
within the 2nd cent., our present Gospels having 
been assigned by him to somewhere between a.d. 
130 and a.d. 170. 

Those, too, who deny that Papias’ statements 

1 

refer to our Mk, and believe in the existence of an 
earlier and simpler Mk, naturally assign our Gos¬ 
pel to a comparatively late date. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson, e.y., thinks A.D. 120 is as near the true 
time as we can get. Those who hold it posterior 
to Mt and Lk (Griesbach, etc.), or posterior at 
least to Mt (Hilgenfeld, etc.), put it at various dates 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Volkmar re¬ 
ferred it to A.D. 73. Hilgenfeld himself ascribes it 
to Domitian’s time ; Keim brings it down to about 
A.D. 115-120 ; Kostlin, distinguishing between two 
Marks, refers the earlier one to A.D. 66-70, and our 
present Gospel to the first decade of the 2nd cent. 

On the other hand, some have attributed to it a 
very early date. Theophylact, e.g., and others 
place it iwme 10 years after Christ’s death. The 
subscriptions of many manuscripts, both uncial 
and cursive, assign it to 10 or 12 years after the 
Ascension (cf. Uamack, ChronologUy pp. 70, 124). 
Schenkel refers it to a.d. 45-68; Hitzig, to A.D. 
55-57. 

The data available for the determination of 
the time of composition are limited and uncertain. 
The Paschal Chronicle places the Gospel at a.d. 

40, and Eusebius in his Chronicon puts it in the 
third year of Claudius (A.D. 43). Ircnseus and 
Clement Alex, both represent it as written after 
Peter’s arrival in Rome, which might be early in 
A.D. 63. But they differ in that Clement speaks 
of it as composed while Peter was alive, whereas 
Irenseus describes it as published after the death 
of Peter and Paul. 

Of the various historical testimonies, that of 
Irenaeus appears to be both the most definite and 
the most credible. Doubt has been cast upon it. 
Some allow it to be nothing more than an inference 
from the statement made by the author of the 
Second Epistle of Peter (P®) regarding his purpose 
to ‘have these things in remembrance^ ’ after his 
decease (Fritzsche, Hug, Eichhorn). Others sus¬ 
pect it as if it were more doctrinal than historical 
(WeizsSeker). But these objections are not of 
serious weight, and the difference between Irenaeus 
and Clement on the one point is neither sufficient 
to discredit the whole tradition, nor largo enough 
to affect by more than a few years the indication 
of date which we get from traaition. 

The internal evidence points on the whole to 
the same approximate period. There are things 
indeed in the Gospel which are thought to point 
to a later date than that suggested by Iremeus. 
The references to the coming of the Son of Man, 
and the final tribulation in 9^ 13®*, are said, when 
compared with their parallels in the first Gospel, 
to betray the disposition to nut these events further 
forward than is the case in Mt. But it is precari¬ 
ous, to say the least, to build much upon the phrase 
‘till they see the kingdom of God coming with 
power,* as if it meant that the mighty eflects of 
that kingdom must first be seen at large on earth. 
Nor can much be made of the change from 
‘ immediately after the affliction of those days * in 

Mt 24®® to ‘ in those days after that affliction * in 
Mk 13®*. The use of the word eifayylKiov in P is 
taken to be another sign of a late date, the term 
being supposed to mean there ‘gospel history.’ 
But it may mean simply the ‘^ad tidings’ or 
announcement of the promised Messiah. Internal 
considerations of this kind are altogether uncertain 
and inadequate. Nor do they gain much when it 
is urged in addition that it is antecedently improb¬ 
able that any Gospel in the form of a regular, 
finished, written record could have been produced 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Much turns upon the view taken of the eschato¬ 
logical passages. The parable of the fruit-bearing 
earth (4®®*®®) has been placed alongside these, ana 
has been strangely regarded (by AXteizslicker) as an 
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indication that the Gospel was composed after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But tlie impression 
produced by the words on the emd in cli. 13 (especi¬ 
ally is dilferent. Tliey naturally 

suggest that the end as yet was only in jirospect, 
and there is no passage which clearly means or 
certainly suggests that the fall of Jerusalem and 
the temnle was an accomplished event. It is 
reasonable to suppose that, it so great a catastrophe 
in Jewish history had taken place within a recent 
or a comparatively recent period, tlKjro would have 
been indications of it in less obscure forms in the 
earliest of the GoHj)els. There are also occasional 
expressions, such as the reference to the presenta¬ 
tion of the shewbread as if it were an existing 
custom (2"®), which imply rather that the city and 
temple >vere still standing. And there are others 
which are diflicult to harmonize with a late date. 
It is admitted, r.<7., that ‘the recollection implied 
in the notice that Simon was the father of Alex¬ 
ander and liufus prevents the Gospel from being 
put too late into the 2nd cent.’ (S. Davidson, Intr. 
to the NT, i. j). 508). 

Tile period which seems to be made most prob¬ 
able, l)otli by historical testimony and by internal 
considerations, is that btitween Iremvus’ date and 
the year A.D. 70. Weiss proposes the close of the 
seventh decade, or about a.d. 67. A date only a 
little before the destruction of Jerusalem, perhaps 
early in A.D. 70, is as near as Ave can get. But 
where facts are so scanty and the indications given 
in the writing itself are of such uncertain inter¬ 
pretation, it remains a question only of greater or 
less iirobability. 

LiTKRATtfRH.—Of the Oomtn. those especially by Victor, Theo- 
phvlact, Maldonutus, Cornelius a Lunido, hen{;el, Wetstein, 
Fritzsche, Morison, Schanz, Knabenuauer, Lange, Alford, 
Mlchelsen, Meyer, Cook {Speaker's Commentary), IToltzinann 

i Uand-Commentar), I’lumptro {Cassell's Commentary), Hiddle 
Schon's Pojmlar Commentary), Matilcar {Camhr, Series), Bruce 
Expos. Or. Test.), Gould {Intern. Crit. Com.), Swete. 

O? the treatises on NT Introduction, those especially by B. 
Weiss, Til. Zahn, Hilgenfcld, Block, Ueuss, Iloltzmann, O. 
Salmon, S. Davidson^ Jiilicher, Godet. Also the following: Weiss, 
Pas Marettsevangehum j Klostermann, Das Marctisevangeliuin ; 
A. B. Bruce, The Synoptic Oospels ; Charteris, Canonicity ; West- 
cott, Canon of ike NT, and Introduction to the Study of the 
Four Gospels\ Kenrick, Biblical Essays; Pfleldorer, Ilibbert 
Lectures, and Urchristenthum; Harnack, Oeschichte der alt- 
ohristl. Literatur; Qrau, Entxvickelungegeschichte des NT 
Schriftthums ; F. 0. Baur. Das Marcusevangelium nach seinem 
Ursprung u. Charakter; F. 0. Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen 
ilber die Kan. Evang., and Christenthum u. Kirche der arei 
ersten Jahrhunderie ; Schwegler, Naohapost. Zeitalter; Hilgen- 
feld, Die Evangelien nach ihrer Entstehung u. ges. BedexUung, 
Kanon u. 7'raaition. and Das Marcueevangelium; Woisse, l)ie 
Evang. Oeschichte krit. u. phil. bearbeitet: Boltzmann, Die 
Synopt, E"., ihr Ursprung u. gesoh. Charakter; Weizsacker, 
Untersuchungen ilber die Evang. Oeschichte; Credner, Ifin- 
leitung in das NT; Crodner, Zur Oeschichte des Kanons; 
Griesbaoh, Opuecula; Ewald, Die drei ersten Evangelien; 
Hofmann, Die heilige Schrift NT zusammenhdngend unter- 
sucht ; Relnhard, ObservaXiones phil. et exeg, Ub. Evangel. Marci ; 
Scholten, Het oudste Evangelic, etc. ; Bitzig, Ueber Johannes 
Markus u. seine SchrifUn ; Thiersch, Kirche im avost. Zeitalt,; 
Delitzsch, Untersuchungen do. die Entst^. u. Anl. d. 

Kanon. Evangel .; WeiflFenbach, Die Dajrias-Fragmente vber 
Marcus und Matlhdus; Ritschl, Theol. Jahrb. 18C1; lluide- 
koper. Indirect Testimonxj of History to the Genuineness of the 
Oospels ; Volkmarj Die Evangelien, Oder Marcus u. die Synopsis; 
Hobten, Die drei ersten noch ungeschr. Evangel.; Gieseler, 
Historisch-krit. Versuch^ etc. ; Keim, History of Jesus qf Nazara; 
Wilke, Der Urevangehst, oder exeg.-krit. Unters. ilber das 
Venvafidschaftsverhiiltnis der drei ersUn Evang .; Koppe 
Marcus non Epitomator Matthcei; Gurike, De fontibus Kv. 
Marci’f Knobel, De Ev. Marci Origins; Schultze, Der schrift- 
stellsruohs Charakter u. Worth des Ev. Marcus; Schenkel, 
Charakterbild Jesu; B. Bauer, Kritik der Ev. Oeschichte' 
Kienlen in SK, 1848; Biiumloin, ib. 1868; Badham, St. Marks 
Indebtedness to St. Matthew; Titius, Das Vorhtiltnis der 
Hermworte in Markusevangeliutn zu den Logia des Matthaus; 
Hadorn, Die Entstehung des Markus-evangelium,'. Wright! 
Some New Testament Problems ; Blass, Philology of the Gospels; 
Ohajes, Markus-Studien; du Buisson, Origin, etc., qf Gospel of 
St. Mark ; Hawkins, Horce Synopticas. 

S. D. F. Salmond. 

MARKET-PLAOE is in IIV the fuller and l^ettcr 
rendering for the Gr. dyopd, oftener represented in 


AVby the more general term ‘ market.* Its primary 
and comprehensive sense is that of a place of 
assembly, which may as such be associated with 
various uses. We find it mentioned accordingly in 
connexion with the holding of trials (at Philippi, Ac 
16^®), with public resort and discussion (at Athens, 
Ac 17^’), with business dealings and traffic, such as 
the hiring of labourers (Mt 20®) or the buying and 
selling of goods, which implies risk of pollution 
(Mk V), with the sports of children in its open space 
(Mt IP®, Lk 7®“), and with the passing exchange 
of formal greetings in its thoroughfare (Mt 23’, Lk 
1P®). It always conveys the suggestion of openness 
and publicity, and forms a contrast to what takes 
place in private or within doors. The like associa¬ 
tions of a place of counsel, of traffic, and of idling 
gathered round the Latin word/or(see APPIUS, 
Market of). The dyopd was probably at first simply 
an open space; but it subsequently in the more 
important towns became marked off by colonnades, 
embellished by statues, and surrounded by public 
buildings for judicial and other business. 

William P. Dickson. 

MARMOTH (B MapfiwOL, A Uapyaei), 1 Es (« 
LXX) = Meremoth, Ezr 8®®. 

MAROTH (n'nD).—A to^vn named only in Mic P*. 
There is a play uj)on the name of tliis town, which 
means ‘bitternesses* (J.XX tr. nno by kutol- 
Kouaa ddupas), but there is much that is obscure 
lx)th in this and in the preceding verso (see Well- 
hausen, Nowack, and esp. Ryssel, 32 f.). The site is 
unknown; but as Maroth is noticed with Saphir 
and other places in Philistia, as attacked by the 
Hebrews, it is probably to be sought in the plain 
between Lachish and Joppa. C. B. CONDER. 

MARRIAGE.— 

I. Form and Duties of Marriage, 
ii. The Spliere of Lawful Marnapre. 

1. Conditions and Bars of Marriage. 

2. The Lovirate Oustoto. 
ill. Marriage Procedure. 

1. Betrothal. 

2. Nuptial Rites and CustomB. 

iv. The Moral Subversion of Marriage (Adultery). 

V . The Legal Dissolution of Marriage (Divorce), 
vi. Marriage os a Symbol of Spiritual Truths. 

Marriage (with Fr. mariaqe, I tab unariiaggio, 
and transitional forms mariaatge, mariatge, irom 
Low Lat. maritaiicum) is used to describe — 

(1) the legal relationship of husband and wife ; 

(2) the act, ceremony, or process by which this 
relationship is constituted. In the former case it 
is equivalent to wedlock or the estate of matri¬ 
mony {Ehestand, cf. Old Eng. aiw or a^, custom, 
marriage); in the latter it corresponds to the 
marriage ceremony (Germ. EliescMiessung), or, by 
an easy transition, to the whole of the jiroceed- 
ings of which that ceremony is the essential part 
(wedding, Hochzeit). For the estate of matrimony 
the OT lias no name: where ‘ marriage * appears 
in our versions the translation is a circumlocution 
(Gn 34®, Ex 2P®, Ps 78®®), and the want was only 
supplied at a late date by the Talmudic and 
JUT. The function by which a union was consti¬ 
tuted is also indirectly referred to by some verb 
indicating that one takes, or gives, or becomes a 
wife (see Note on Nuptial Bites). The idea of 
the rite is apparently conveyed by the word 
* espousals,* but in Jer 2® which is so trans¬ 
lated really refers to the period of betrothal, 
while in Ca 3“ nj(>n includes the whole mandage 
proceedings or wedding. The later word for the 
ceremony is j'iOrj or nsin. In NT ‘marriage* 
translates ydpos, which, like the Eng. word, means 
both the estate of marriage (He 13^) and the cere¬ 
mony with its attendant proceedings (Jn2** ®), and 
also stands for the marriage feast (RV of Mt 22®). 
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i. The Form and Duties of Marriage as 
DEVELOPED UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF REVELA¬ 
TION. —The history of marriage, in the extent 
which here concerns us, is the history of a Semitic 
institution which by natural development had 
reached a comparatively excellent form, and 
which, under the successive influences of Juda¬ 
ism and Christianity, was gradually improved 
and perfected. The fresher problem relates to the 
evolution of Hebrew marriage anterior to its con¬ 
tact with OT revelation; and the difficulty is to 
do justice, neither more nor less, to the theories 
which have been propounded as to the early his¬ 
tory of marriage, and which at certain points 
claim biblical support. 

1. OT Vestiges of Primitive Marriage.— 

The scriptural account of the origin and history of 
marriage cannot satisfy the thorough evolutionist. 
According to the biblical representation, its per¬ 
fect type was exhibited in tlie union of the first 
pair, upon this followed a declension to im¬ 
perfect forms and sexual licence, and finally 
Christianity summoned mankind to realize the 
ideal by reverting to the divinely instituted 
original. But on evolutionary principles the ideal 
is to be found, not at the beginning but at the end 
—if anywhere ; and the problem is to show from 
what base beginnings, undet what impulses, and 
by what stages, marriage as we understand it 
came to be, and to be entrenched behind the laws. 
The theory which has served as the basis of the 
discussion (M‘Lennan, Prim. Mar.) distinguishes 
four stages in the development — (1) a state in 
which the unions of the sexes were * loose, transi¬ 
tory, and in some degree promiscuous ’; (2) the 
system of polyandry, of which the lowest form is a 
kind of communal marriage, the highest the union 
of a woman with a band of brothers; (3) the re¬ 
versal of polyandry in the system of polygyny ; and 
(4) as the result or prolonged experience, and also 
of changed conditions, an exclusive monogamy. 
For a time this scheme was generally accepted as an 
assured result of anthropological science, but during 
the last decade it has been subjected to searching 
criticism, esp. by Starcke and Westermarck, and 
has been discreaited in various important points. 
In particular, there is growing incredulity as to 
the alleged original promiscuity. Though the 
poverty of primitive languages in words expressive 
of relationships lends it some support, the counter¬ 
argument is stronger: human nature was suffi¬ 
ciently armed with jealousy, if not otherwise, to 
fight for and secure a better order from the first. 
As regards polyandry, it is not open to doubt that 
this form of union nas played a part in human 
history of an importance which was till lately not 
even suspected. Still met with in widely remote 
parts of the globe, the custom of polyandrous 
marriage was yet more extensively prevalent in 
anti(juity. The recollection of it is preserved in 
traditions and usages of the progressive nations 
of the old world, as well as in their notices of the 
manners of barbarians. It was doubtless at least 
one of the roots of the remarkable system of the 
Matriarchate, of which there are so many traces 
in ancient law, and which is still maintained by 
‘some score of peoples representative of all the 
great regions of the barbaric world.* But, im¬ 
portant as this discovery is, there is a growing 
conviction that M‘Lennan exaggerated. Even if 
it be admitted (and it is not acfinitted by all com¬ 
petent authorities) that the matriarchal system 
was exclusively the outgrowth of polyandrous 
marriage, the proof would still be far from com¬ 
plete that polyandry had been a universal and 
necessa^ phase in the evolution of the institution 
of marriage. 

By the Matriarchate, maternal syatem or ‘ mother-right' is 


not to bo understood a system in which women actually rule 
(gynickocracy), but only one in which they are regardetl as con¬ 
stituting the family bond. They determine the recognized 
relationships, so that maternal relatives are treated os kin, 
while the paternal are ignored; and names and property are 
consequently transmitted through the offspring of the female 
members of the group. Such a system, M'Lennan contends, 
points to a time when paternity was usually, or in a great pro¬ 
portion of cases, uncertain. * The connexion between these two 
things—uncertain paternity and kinship through females only— 
seems so necessary—that of cause and effect—that we may con¬ 
fidently infer the one where we find the other' (Prim. JJ/ar.a 
126). This theory as to the origin of the maternal system is 
doubtless much more plausible than that of Bachofen, the 
pioneer in the field (Das Mutterrecht^ 1861), who supposed that 
women, disgusted with the licentious primitive customs, rose 
In rebellion, procured the benefit of a marriage-law, and by 
their victory won an influence by which they reorganized the 
whole social life in their own favour. Starcke, however, dentes 
that female descent necessarily points to uncertain paternity. 
* The reckoning of kinship through the father only is a fact, yet 
no one has ever asserteu that tnis is due to uncertainty with 
respect to the mother' (Prim. Fam. p. 18). 

While Hebrew society in OT times represents 
an advanced stage in the evolutionary scheme, 
viz. that in which polygyny and paternal govern¬ 
ment are the dominant forms, the OT litera¬ 
ture has nevertheless been largely drawn upon in 
the discussion, on the ground that it emoodies 
survivals from the diverse customs of prehistoric 
times. 

The evidence for a prehistoric stage of poly¬ 
androus marriage among the ancestors of the 
Hebrew stock is of no great weight. Most stress 
has been laid on the peculiar custom of the 
levirate marriage, which McLennan seeks to 
interpret as a right of succession derived from 
the special form of polyandry in which a family 
of brothers have a wife in common (Prim. Mar.^ 
163), but this explanation is viewed with growing 
disfavour. Some use has also been made of the 
observation that the Hebrew words for brother, 
sister, and father occur with considerable latitude 
of meaning (cf. especially 3^ with root-meaning 
‘nurturer,* thence ‘progenitor* and even ‘hus¬ 
band,* Jer 3*; W. R. Smith, Kin. and Mar. p. 118) 
—the suggestion being that this points bacK to a 
time when paternal relationshios were not distin¬ 
guished because not ascertainable. It may, how¬ 
ever, be safely said that these arguments would 
cany no conviction were it not for the assertion 
that an early stage of polyandry is proved to have 
been traversed by the kindred stock of the Arabs 
(ih.). And even the assertion that Tibetan 
polyandry prevailed among the early Arabs is only 
made in the modest form that it meets all the 
conditions of a leptimate hypothesis, and that 
the conditions under which this type of sexual 
relationship arises were actually present in Arabia 
(p. 124). 

The evidence for the operation of the so-callcd 
matriarchate or ‘ mother-right * is of much greater 
weight, though some of the arguments are far¬ 
fetched and weak, (a) The custom of tracing descent 
through the female line may have survived in the 
distinction which long continued to be drawn 
between paternal and maternal relatives, with the 
consequence that marriage was allowed with a sister- 
german, a father’s sister, a brother’s daughter, etc. 
(see Bars of Marriage). From the same point of 
view Abimelech seeks assistance against his orothers 
from ‘the family of the house of his mother’s 
father,* and urges the plea, ‘ Remember that I am 
your bone and your flesh’ (Jg 9'*®). Agreeably to 
the same system, under which the uterine brothers 
have special duties of guardianship, we find that 
Laban is prominent in the negotiations about 
Rebekah’s marriage (Gn 24“), and that Simeon 
and Levi avenge the wrongs of Dinah (34“). In 
the patriarchal history the family-tree of the two 
allied families in Syria and Palestine is worked 
out with reference to Milcah and Sarah (Fenton, 
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Early Jleh, Life, p. 7).* Tlie force of much of tliia 
is indeed weakened by the obvious consideration 
that under a system of polygyny it is absolutely 
necessary for puri) 0 ses of distinction to give promi¬ 
nence to the mother, and in case of domestic 
troubles to seek lielp of her kindred ; but enough 
remains, especially in the matter of permitted 
degrees, to justify tlie belief that the Hebrew 
history contains fossil remains of the matriarchate. 
(b) The allegation that among these vestiges we 
are to reckon the so-called beena marriage, made 
simultaneously by M‘Lennan and W. R. Smith, 
and since repeated with the utmost confidence, 
really rests on a most precarious foundation. ‘ In 
heer^a marriage,’ to ouote the former (Pafr. Theory, 
42), ‘ the young liusband leaves the family of 
lis ))irth and passes into the family of his wife, 
and to that he belongs as long as the marriage 
subsists. The children born to him belong not 
to him, but to the family of their mother. . . . His 
mariiage involves usually a change of village; 
nearly always (where the tribal system is in force) 
a change of trihe.’ Of this custom an example is 
furnished, it is said, in Jacob’s marriage (Gn29 11'.). 
lie becomes a member of his wives’ ^oup, he buys 
Ju.s place by service, and Laban claims the wives 
and children as his oAvn What has been 

overlooked is that Jacob is repre.sented as a fugi¬ 
tive from vengeance, who was not in a position to 
bring his wife into his own family, and that there 
is a design to exhibit Laban as a grasping and 
churlish person; and in the light of these facts 
Jacob’s marriage appears to bo merely an excep¬ 
tional arrangement with a hard man, to which he 
was driven by stress of circumstances. A further 
jiroof is discovered by W. R. Smith in the j)hra8e 
‘ go into ’—a relic, as he thinks, of the time when 
the husband literally left his home to join his wife, 
while the same practice had its visible monument 
in the long-continued custom of pitching a special 
tent for the consummation of marriage {Kin. 
and Mar. pp. 176, 291). More impressive is the 
M'Lennan-Smith suggestion, widely accepted bj 
later writers, that it is beena marriage which is 
indicated in Cln 22Mn the words (of Adam [Del.]; of 
the narrator [Kcil, Dillm,]): ‘ therefore shall (doth) 
a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
(doth) cleave unto his wife; and they shall be (are) 
one flesh.’ What is here contcmnlated, it is said, 
is that the man leaves the household, the family, 
of his birth and is adopted into his wife’s kin. Now 
in interpreting the verse tlie first question which 
we have r-o ask is. What was the sense which the 
narrator intended to convey? And what seems 
quite certain is that it cannot have been the inten¬ 
tion of a writer standing on the confines of the 
prophetical period to give his sanction, if not that 
of Adam, to a form of marriage which was obso¬ 
lescent if not obsolete. If it be admitted that in 
tlie historical period ‘ the man is the head of the 
family, and ol the wife, who is transferred from 
her family to that of the man’ (Nowack, Arch. 
i. p. 153), It cannot he supposed that the purpose of 
J was to revive the abandoned and niscrodited 
type of family life. Much more likely is it that 
tlie command to leave father and mother and 
cleave to one’s wife was directed against some 
loose form of marriage which does not involve the 
founding of a home, e.y. the so-called rnota type, 
in which the husband’s association with his wife 
is limited to occasional and clandestine visits 
(cf. Samson’s marriage). There remains, indeed, 
the possibility that the saying * therefore shall a 
♦ In the name of Eve, which he connccte with hayy (a proiip 
boflorl on female kinship), W. K. Smith finds a recofcnition 
of the fact that female descent had been the original system 
{Kin. and Mar. p. 177); while, according to Stade, the older 
tradition was that the twelve tribes were descended from twelve 
wives of Jacob (0 ri). 


man,’ etc., while employed by ihc narrator as 
suitable to express his own idea, was an ancient 
form of words, and that as first coined it sanctioned 
and commended beena marriage. But it is rather 
unlikely that the characteristic formula of pne 
system should have been cherished by the rival 
system which displaced it. In general it must he 
granted that in prehistoric tinies beena marriage 
may well have existed; but it must also be said 
that no direct conclusive evidence of such marriage 
can be drawn from OT sources. 

2. Form a^H) Duties of Marriage in OT 

Times.—( 1) The Form of Marriage.—The tymetd, 

though, of course, not the exclusive form of He Drew 
marnage in historical times was polygyny. It 
emerges as an early and firmly established insti¬ 
tution; and the interest centres in the attitude taken 
up towards it by the OT religion, which as Law re¬ 
gulated it, and as Prophecy lx3gan to undermine it. 

The practice of polygyny is vouched for through¬ 
out the whole of the penoci in question. It appears 
as patriarchal usage: Abraham has a principal 
wife and two secondary wives (On 16“* 25^), Jacob 
has two wives of each class (29*^‘^® 30^*“). It was 
practised by at least some of tlie Judges (Jg 8*® O'-*), 
and in tlie ca.sesof David and Solomon it comes in to 
account for their personal backslidiiigs, and for tlie 
troubles and calamities of tlieir reigns (2 S 6^^, 1 K 
From these examples it is clear tliat it was 
customary for exalted persons to take several wives 
—whether from a desire for a nurnerons progeny, or 
with a view to strengthen themselves by influential 
connexions, or even to satisfy wliat were deemed the 
requirements of their position. Ihit it might still be 
open to question whether the ijractice was at all 
general. Great imiiortance accordingly attaches to 
the mention of Elkanah (IS P), who was doubtless 
representative of a large class. We are also iustified 
in supposing that the peasant and the shepherd 
usually Bun^ied themselves witli two wives, or with 
a wife and a concubine. And tliis is confirmed by 
the implication of bigamy in T)l, which gives us a 
glimp.se of the strained relations within the bigamous 
family (2P®^*; cf. Nowack, Arch. i. p. 158 f.). 

The wide prevalence of polygyny and bigamy 
becomes a certainty when wc rcllect upon the 
position of the female slaves in the Hebrew family. 
These were the property of the man, in the full 
sense of the word ; and unless his establishment 
was on the scale permitting of the inter-marriage 
of slaves, they naturally became the concubines 
either of him.self or of his sons. The recognized 
limitation of this right which is indicated, is that 
ho could not appropriate a slave belonging to his 
wife except on the initiative of the latter or at 
least with her consent (Gn IG'-^*®). These slave- 
concuhines were supplied from various sources— 
especially in sale oy impoverished Israelitish 
parents, or as booty of war. The foreign origin 
of one name (b'^J’ 9 , cf. vdWa^) has been supposed to 
point to an extensive trafiic, through the medium 
of the Phccnicians, in this class of slaves (Nowack, 
i. p. 169; cf. on the name and position of the 
concubine, art. Family). 

The measures taken for the legal regulation of 
polygyny pursued two main objects. In the first 
dace, there is some evidence of a purpose to con- 
ine the practice within narrower limits. The 
Deut. code, voicing the sense of the calamities it 
brought upon royalty and the ration, forbids 
kings to ‘multiply wives’ (Dt 17^’). With this 
censure of royal licence is closely connected, as 
has been aentely pointed out (art. ‘ Marriage ’ in 
Smith’s DB), the contumelious treatment of the 
eunuch-state, which is a presupposition of the 
system. ^ But the purpose to which the law ad¬ 
dresses itself with most earnestness and particu¬ 
larity is the protection of the interests of the 
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Beveral wives, and the amelioration of the con¬ 
dition of the slave-wives. The oldest code deals 
with the case of the Israel itish woman who has 
been purchased for a slave-wife, asserts her title to 
the three conjugal rights, and provides that if these 
are withheld she must be set free (Ex 21’^*). Inci¬ 
dentally it refers to the wife of the Hebrew slave, 
and humanely enacts that the two must not be com¬ 
pulsorily separated: when the time of emancipa¬ 
tion arrives, the wife in one instance follows the 
husband, in the other he may elect to remain with 
her in slavery (21*^* )• The cause of the foreign 
slave captured in war is maintained by Dt. She 
is to be allowed a month of mournin", and her 
master, after living with her as his wife, is for¬ 
bidden to sell her (2P®^-). A fourth case would be 
that in which there were two wives of equal 
standing; and in this instance Dt interposes in the 
interest of the wife who may have lost her husband’s 
affection, and insists that her son, if the first-born, 
shall receive his due portion * (vv.^®*^^). The same 
spirit inspired, and to some extent the same end 
was accomplished by, certain provisions restricting 
the right of divorce (see below). To those enact¬ 
ments little was added by tlie later legislation, 
except that the ritualistic requirements may have 
militated against polygyny by enforcing a rule of 
continence within the pale of marriage (Lv 15^*). 

A spirit of protest against the whole system, 
and the promise of more drastic reforms, is dis¬ 
coverable within the prophetic school. In opposi¬ 
tion to existing practice, J sounds the significant 
note that in the beginning it was not so. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie antique mode of thought, to say that 
the first man had one wife only, was as much as 
to say that monogamy was the ideal system ; and 
it is no accident tliat according to tlie same narra¬ 
tive, which is deeply conscious of the disturbance 
and corruption introduced by the Fall, polygyny 
first makes its appearance in the lawless lino of 
the Cainites (Gn 42 *). It is, further, not without 
significance that Noah, the second father of the 
human race, also represents monogamy (Gn 7’). 
And it is noticeable that there is an apologetic 
strain in the references to patriarchal polygyny: 
the bigamy of Abraham is explained by Sarah’s de¬ 
sire for children (Gn Ifi^^-), of Jacob by the deceit 
of Laban (29“). Of still greater importance than 
this class of incidents is the circumstance that 
monogamous marriage was extensively used in 
the prophetic teaching as the symbol of the union 
of God with Israel (Hos 2, Is 60^ etc., see below), 
while polygyny had its counterpart in idolatry. 
The imagery shows that monogamous marriage 
was felt to be the highest form, and on the 
other hand the detestation of idolatry naturally 
strengthened the dislike of the form of marriage 
by which it was so eloquently typified (Hamburger, 
art. * Violweiberei’). 

(2) Wifely Status and Conjugal Duties .— 
In OT times various circumstances tended to 
depress the status of the wife—the logic of the 
patriarchal system, the custom of the ‘dowry,’ 
which suggested property, and the institution of 
polygyny* which divided her legitimate influence 
among several claimants. In theory she was the 
‘owned one’ (np^y^), while the husoand was the 
‘owner* (Vy?, ['in, see Family), and in the Deca¬ 
logue she is numbered ^vith his possessions (Ex 20^’). 
And in certain strata of the population the practice 
doubtless largely corresponded to the tlieory— 
the wife being little more than chattel and over¬ 
driven dnidge. But among the wealthier classes the 
wife had no small liberty of action (I S 25^®, 2 K 4^*). 
And where a woman possessed exceptional capacity, 

* Favouritism was also discouras^ed by historical examples. 
Which gu^ested that childlesgness was ordinarily the Judgment 
upon the preferred wife (On 80^, 1B !>). 


or knew how to increase her husband’s allection, 
she asserted her title to a very different status. 
The wives of the patriarchs are not only consulted 
in matters of importance, but often impress us as 
accomplishing their purpose by their superior force 
of character (Gn 21^® 27^^* ^)* In the period of the 
Judges the interest centres more than once in a 
strong woman (4** ^’); and in the history of the 
monarchy there are times when the queen or the 
qiieen-mother is the real power behind the throne. 
From the description of the virtuous woman in Pr 31 
wo learn how much influence could be acquired by 
a wise and energetic wife of the middle rank, and 
how much she might do to advance her husband’s 
fortunes and to enhance his reputation. 

Reference has already been made to the sympa¬ 
thetic attitude of the Law towards the wife, and we 
have to note in addition the bearing of the J narrative 
of Creation on the wifely status. It acknowledges 
that the subject and even servile position actutuly 
occupied by the wife is the appropriate one, but 
suggests that it is the punishment of her initiative 
in the original transgression (Gn 3^®), and thus con¬ 
trasts it with the position of a ‘ helpmeet ’ which 
was designed by Gem in creation (2^®). 

The duties of the husband were generally recog¬ 
nized to include all that is involved in the support 
of the home. Incidentally Ex 2P‘^ enumerates as 
the minimujii of obligation the provision of food 
and raiment, and cohabitation. As regards sexual 
morality the OT theory as well ns frequent practice 
fell far short of the standard of equality of treat¬ 
ment. The chastity of the wife was jealously 
guarded by the heaviest penalties, but custom and 
law recognized no parallel obligation of conjugal 
fidelity as resting on the husband—provided always 
he respected the rights of other men. At the same 
time conjugal fidelity was naturally involved in 
the loving relations of the husbana towards his 
wife, depicted in more than one toucliing instance 
(2 S 3'^®^’)* And there is evidence that the Hebrew 
intelligence, as tutored by experience, came to 
realize the folly, and through it the iniquity, of all 
sexual licence (Pr 2). Still more clear is it that 
the prophetic conscience was possessed by a deep 
sense of the abomination of whoredom; and finally 
a principle which claimed absolute marital fidelity 
was laid down by Malachi when he taught that 
neglect and inconstancy have God for their witness 
and avenger (2^^* ^®). The duties of the wife are 
not so specifically stated. The fundamental ones 
were chastity and submission (Gn 3^®), with devo¬ 
tion to the husband’s family and interests. And 
by general consent the standard maintained by 
the Hebrew wives was higli. Many daughters 
have done virtuously (Pr and the invectives 
of Amos and Isaiah only illustrate the principle— 
‘corruptio optimi pessima.’ 

3. THE Leavening by Christianity.—W ith 
Cliristianity begins a new epoch in the history of 
marriage. The changes which it introduced were 
due, partly to express enactment of Christ and 
His apostles, partly to the obvious implications of 
fundamental Christian principles. 

(I) The Christian system involved the adoption of 
monogamy, and the prohibition of polygyny and 
bigamy. It is true that there is no direct con¬ 
demnation of the latter. And the omission cannot 
be explained by saying it would have been super¬ 
fluous, for, although in NT times monogamy was 
the rule, polygamy was certainly practised to 
some extent (Jos, Ant. xvii. i. 3).* As in the 
case of slavery, Christianity, without directly 

* In opposition to tho usual view (Selden, ITx. IJeb. i. 9), It is 
oontendea by Abrahapis that monogamy had become the settled 
Jewish custom in Roman times apart from imperial or Oiiristian 
Influence, and that the theory was only ta^ly broufl^ht into 
harmony with the established practice by Rabbi Gershom, 
e. 1000 A.D. (JeirisA in tht Middle Agett oh. vii.). 
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attacking the custom, inevitably discredited and 
destroyed it. Our ].ord’s emphasis on the intimacv 
of the union between husband and wife (Mt 19^’®) 
at least suggested iliat no second woman could be 
admitted to the sphere. Above all, the golden rule 
was incompatible with polygyny, for under this 
system other men are robbed and wives are degraded. 

(2) The duties of the married state were also 
revised in the spirit of Christianity, {a) The hus¬ 
band’s duties, tne minimum of which were promul¬ 
gated as the demand of the law, were comprehended 
uy St. Paul in the manner of His master under the 
requirement of love—a. love which has self-love, and 
also Christ’s love for His Church, for its standard 
(Eph 5“ cf. 5“ Col {b) The silence of the 

01* legislation in regard to licence outside the 
marriage bond was broken, and faithf ulness was 
made strictly obligatory. Tlie latter was evidently 
not taken for granted, from the first at least, among 
the Gentile Christians, and it was necessary for the 
Council of Jerusalem to edu(?ate their conscience by 
making it clear that fornication did not belong to 
the class of things indifierent (Ac 15^). In various 
[ passages of the Pauline Epistles the imperative obli¬ 
gation of chastity is enforced mth the menaces of 
excommunication (ICoS^^^^-) and of eternal judg¬ 
ment (ITh 4*, Gal 5^®, cf. He 13^), while the loose 
state of Corinthian opinion on the subject may be 
gathered from the careful argument by which the 
apostle demonstrates from the doctrine of the body 
as an integral and abiding element of personality, 
the incompatibility of sexual licence with an 
interest in Christ (1 Co 6'®). (c) Yet again the 

range of the husband’s duty is extended to include 
constancy in love, which has its practical expression 
in the recognition of the perpetuity of the marriage 
tie (see below. Divorce). 

The duties of the wife, in spite of the improve¬ 
ment of the status of woman which Christianity 
carried with it, continued to be developed from 
the presupposition of her subordination, and were 
summed up, not in love, but in obedience (Eph 5®®, 
Col 3^*, cf. 1 P 3^). The new religion included 
various elements which tended to elevate and 
indeed revolutionize her position—especially the 
fact that in the spiritual sphere she was on the 
same platform as tne man, redeemed by the same 
Saviour, saved by the same faith, destined to the 
same everlasting inheritance (cf. 1P 3^). In view of 
this stupendous fact, which St. Paul refers to in Gal 
3*®, she could no longer be treated as an appanage i 
to anothcT, but was in herself an end. But the 
apostle did not hold it to be a consequence of this 
e(juality within the Kingdom that husband and 
wife were henceforth to oe regarded as coequal 
partners in their union, or that women were to 
engage on equal terms with men in the varied 
work of the Church and of the world. The sub¬ 
jection of the wife to the husband, according to 
the a^stle, was founded upon the original purpose 
and decree of God in creation, which could not be 
annulled (1 Co 11®), and upon her constitution, which 
was modelled upon that of the man, and not, like 
his, an immediate reproduction of the imago of God 
(v.®). The question which arises at this point is 
whether the apostle has consistently argued from 
his Christian premises—whether the teaching of the 
OT on the relation of man and wife is the last word 
of Christianity. Expositors by whom his self- 
consistency is doubted might find in the teaching 
one of the Pauline antinomies—an old garment 
showing around the piece of new cloth; and it is 
certainly surprising that St. Paul, who elsewhere 

* While tumming up the husband's duties in love, St Paul's 
reverence for OT lesds him also to re-emphasUse the particular 
heeds of marital duty which it had specified, t.g. in 1 Oo 7^ 
where he asserts the lew of conlugal rights sensu cmqutiwri^ and 
in 1 Ti £8 where stress is laid on the husband's rundamental 
duty of providing for bis household. 


trusted to Christian love to fulfil all righteousness, 
should not have been satisfied with requiring of the 
wife true and constant conjugal love. His sum¬ 
marizing of wifely duty in obedience, however, 
had its firm supports, not only in his reverence for 
the religious tradition, hut also in the monitions of 
his strong practical sense, which made it clear that 
in marriage, as in every other association of human 
beings, there must he at least in reserve a supreme 
court of appeal. 

The incompleteness of the Pauline treatment of 
marriage is more conspicuous in relation to the 
ethical dignity of the institution, and the ends 
which it subserves. There were, it is to he re¬ 
membered, two conflicting views in relation to 
which the Christian teaching had to be developed 
—the traditional Jewish view, according to which 
marriage was at once a duty and a privilege,* and 
the ascetic view maintained in Kssene circles, 
according to which it was to he avoided as pol¬ 
luting and evil. The teaching of our Lord avoided 
both extremes : against the dominant opinion He 
affirmed the possibility of a duty arising under 
certain circumstances to abstain from marriage 
(Mt 19^®); against the ascetics He by Avord and 
countenance showed His estimate of marriage as a 
divine institution (Jn 3, Mt 19''). The teaching of 
St. Paul inclines more to the ascetic side. He 
allows, as he could not but allow, the lawfulness of 
marriage (I Th 4^, cf. 1 Ti 4®), but declares the 
celibate condition to be preferable. ‘ It is good for 
a man,’ he says, ‘not to touch a woman ’ (1 Co 7*), 
and again ho would have all men even as Iiiinself 
(v.*^). Where he allows it, it is from a point of view 
which discloses a relatively low view of the ends of 
marriage—as a preservative from immorality (1 Co 
7®* 1 Th 4®* *); and to the same purpose he discusses 

the marriage of virgins (1 Co 7”). In extenuation 
of these views it is usual to refer, and legitimately 
enough, to two facts—the first, that in an age of 
missionary hardship and impending persecution, 
celibacy was expedient (v.*®); and the second, that 
when the end of all things was believed to be at 
hand (v.*^), the importance of the family as an 
ethical sphere coulu not be taken at the same 
estimate as by those who look back upon and for¬ 
ward to a long development of Church and civiliza¬ 
tion. But St. Paul gives another reason in com¬ 
mendation of celibacy which is independent of 
temporary conditions and unfounded expectations, 
viz. that the married state brings with it cares and 
temptations which tend to weaken the heavenly 
aiiections and to cripple for Christian service 
(vv.®®’®^). It may therefore be said with justice that 
his teaching on the subject is not qiiite on a level 
with the ethics of Protestantism. But, in taking 
up a more positive and sanguine attitude towards 
marriage, Protestantism has started from his own 

E rinciple of ‘ all things are yours,’ and in his spirit 
as conceived it to be a truer Christian achievement 
to bring the full circle of human experience into 
the obedience of Christ than to shun spiritual 
danger by the evasion of natural responsibilities. 
It may be added that the ideal view of marriage 
owes much to the apostle who compared it to the 
union between Christ and the Church. 

ii. The Sphere op Lawful Marriage.— 1. Con- 
DITIONS AND BARS OF MARRIAGB.--lTi fixing the 
limits within which marriage is permissible, custom 
has varied widely, and it has not even been uniform 
among peoples occupying the same stage of civiliza¬ 
tion. In tne phase in which the family is the most 
important social unit, it is common to prohibit a 

* According to Weber, JM. TJieol.^ p. 234, a youth was ex¬ 
pected to marry between 14 and 20. But the zealots of the Law 
did not deem themselves to he so hound. Bahhi Asai took no 
wife. * My soul,’ he said, ‘ cleaves to the Law; let others see to 
the upbuilding of the world * (p. 80). 
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man from marrying within his own family group, 
or at least within that from wliich his mother 
sprang (Exogamy). Usually at an earlier but some¬ 
times at a later period of the social history there 
is found the opposite custom, which forbids mar¬ 
riage outside the group (Endogamy). When the 
family comes to be superseded in important func¬ 
tions by the State, both obligations are naturally 
relaxed : a man may marry either within or without 
his ancestral stock, and only near relationships 
continue to be recognized as bars to union (Post, 
Stud,p. 79 ff.). 

(a) Racial Bars to Marriage .—When the Hebrews 
emerge into the light of history, exogamy (if it 
ever prevailed among them) has disappeared, and 
endogamous marriage is strongly favoured. That 
a lively prejudice of this kind existed in early 
times is shown in the patriarchal histories, in which 
great anxiety is shown to procure wives from the 
original stock—marriages with cousins being most 
favoured, while loud protests are heard against 
marriage with aliens. In the period subsequent 
to the settlement in Canaan, racial intermixture 
was inevitable, and the old sentiment was in 
danger of being crushed out. Not only did the 
kings contract foreign alliances (David 2 S 3^ 
Solomon 1 K 3^ IV, Ahab I K 16^^), but there is 
reason to believe that national distinctions were 
lightly regarded by the common people (Kii D, 2 Ch 
24^). Israelitish women also married aliens (1 K 
7^^), but usually, as it would seem, under the 
condition tliat their husbands settled in Israel (2 S 
11*, 1 Ch 2^^). In this matter, however, religious 
interests were at stake, a halt was called, and the 
reaction gradually carried the people back to the 
primitive position. In Dt marriage was expressly 
forbidden with the original inhabitants of Oanaan 
(7*, cf. Ex 34^®) as the race most likely to debase 


Paternal Grandfather 

_ ^ _ 

Uncle = (v.i^) Paternal Aunt (v.H) I 

A former wife ' 

A fonner huaband = StepinoUicr (v.8)=Father 

5frpat«Lr?(v.n) | 

Paternal hal/’Sister (v.9) 


Brother Sister-in-law Man a* 


BonssDattghter-in-law (v.i®) Daug:hter=Son-in-law 


Granddaughter (v.io) Oremddaughter (v.io) 

Varioug problems arise out of the table of prohibited degrreos. 

(1) The prohibitions of marriage vrith sisters are somewhat 
obscure. The obvious sense of v.o is that it forbids marriage 
with a half-sister, whether on the father’s or the mother’s side, 
and v.ii, which prohibits * the father’s wife’s daughter, begotten 
of thy father,’ simply repeats the prohibition of a half-sister on 
the father’s side. While the prevalence of the custom (sanctioned 
as it was bv Abraham’s example) and the gravity of the evil 
might Justify the repetition, the interposition of different 
matter in v.io makes it probable that a fresh case is contem¬ 
plated. The most plausible interpretation of v.n is that, in 
addition to the half-sister of v.i>, it prohibits the daughter of a 
man’s stepmother by a previous husband. This result has been 
got in two ways—either by regarding the phrase ‘ begotten of 
thy father ’ as an interpolation, or by (Qlegitimately) treating the 
participle as active, with the meaning * who hath borne 
children to thy father ’ (Bohl, Contra Matr. Comprivignorum ; 
of. Michaelis, u. 107). Another view is that v.n is to be taken 
as withholding the naif-sister, and that v.9 (where read not * or ’ 
but * and* the daughter of thy mother) would point to the full 
sister. Eeil (Comm, in loo.) finds in the text as it stands a dis- 
tinotion—that in v.u the prohibition refers to a son by a first 
marriage, whereas v.* treats of the son by a second marriage. 


the religion and morals of the people; but an ex¬ 
ception seems to be intended in the case of Edomites 
and E^^yptians (23^). During the Exile and for 
some time subsequent to it the law had again fallen 
into abeyance, only to bo revived in greater strin¬ 
gency under Ezra (9^ 10®) and Nehemiah (13*®). The 
exclusive spirit was fostered by historical examples 
of the low type of character that sprang from such 
mixed marriages (Lv 24^®). 

(/j) Forbidden Degrees of Kinship. -- The older 
custom, which confined marriage within the limits 
of the family group, had its natural counterpart in 
lax views as to the bars arising from consanguinity 
and aftinity. Unions tolerated among other nations 
were indeed regarded as incestuous, viz. with a 
daughter, or with a uterine sister, but, at least as 
regards relatives on the paternal side, the utmost 
latitude was allowed. Thus, Abraham is repre¬ 
sented as marrying a half-sister, the daughter of 
his father (Gn 20^-), and the words of Tamar imply 
that this was recognized as lawful down to the time 
of the Monarchy (2 S 13^®). As late as the age of 
Ezekiel, marriage with a stepmother must still 
have been common (221*^). Moses himself seems to 
have been the oilspring of a marriage between a 
nephew and his paternal aunt (Nu 26®®, cf. v.®"^). 
Of these cases the more obnoxious were prohibited 
in Dt, viz. marriage with a stepmother (27®®), a 
half-sister (v.®®), and a mother-in-law (v.®®). 

The list of forbidden degrees is extended in Lv 
(18^'^®, cf. 20'^®*), and largely on the basis of the 
general principle that paternal relationships rank 
equally with maternal for purposes of marriage. 
Tlie following table gives a conspectus of the code— 
the names of the prohibited relatives being printed 
in italics, while those about whose identification or 
otherwise some doubt exists are marked with a ? 
(cf. Selden, Ux. Heb. p. 6). 


Maternal Grandfather 


Maternal Aunt (v.w) 

A former husband 
Mother (v.7) =s Stepfather 


Maternal haU-sister (v.9) 
Father-in-law= Mother-in-law (v. 17) 


Wife a A former husband. Lioing vnfefs sister ? (v.is) 


Stepson Stepdaughter ? (v.i7) 


Stepson's daughter (v.iT) Stepdaughter's daughter (v.lT) 

ThlSj however, Involves no difference of relationship, though 
possibly some difference of status on the part of the half-brother. 
It is unfortunate that the most satisfactory explanation which 
connects v.n with the stepmother’s daughter by another hus¬ 
band requires alteration of the text. 

(2) A second difficulty arises from a group of three ambiguous 
prohibitions which might be regarded as referring either to 
polygamous or monogamous marriages. Marriage Is prohibited 
(a) with a stepdaughter (v.i7), (6) with the daughter of a step¬ 
son or stepdaughter (i6.), and (c) with a wife's sister (v.is); but 
is the decease presupposed In (a) of the wife who is the girl’s 
mother, in (h) of the wife who is the girl’s grandmother, in (o) 
of the wife whose sister is mentioned? In case (b) it is possible 
that the original wife is dead, and the same may fairly ue held 
in case (a); but in case (c) it is certain that the wife is alive, 
and that what is forbidden is a special type of bigamy. The 
discussion of this brings us to the more famous problem. 

(3) Marriage vfith a deceased wife's sister is certainly not 
directly forbidden. The actual words are, * thou shalt not take 
a woman to her sister, to be a rival to her, to uncover her 
nakedness, beside the other in her lifetime ’ (v.is). The AVm 
suggests translating ‘one wife to (i.e. in addition to)another* 
insb^ of * to her sister *—in which case we should have a direct 
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prohibition of bigamy: but modern scholarship has not been 
able to sustain this. The Mosaic law was not anciently under¬ 
stood to preclude marriage with the sister of a deceased wife. 
It was declared lawful by the Talmudists, and it was even 
encouraged by removing or mitigating in this special case the 
sonditions governing the remarriage of a widower. The opnosi- 
tion to it began among the Jewish sect of the Karaites, whose 
origin is traced to the 8th cent, of our era, and whose leading 
principle was the Protestant one of going behind the accumu¬ 
lated traditions and decisions of the Rabbis to tlie written word, 
with the accompanying proviso that Scripture was to be inter¬ 
preted by Scripture. In the case before us the plain sense of 
Scripture is that no objection is raised to marriage with a wife’s 
sister if the former is deceased, and the argument against it Is 
consequently constructive. The argument may be summarized 
as follows : (l) Marriage is interdicted with those that are near 
of kin (Lv ; (2) * near of kin ’ are shown in the legislation to 
include, along with mother, daughter, etc., sisters and half- 
sisters ; (3) the wife's * near of kin ’ are to be regarded as standing 
in the same relationship to the husband, and that because (a) it 
was declared in the primordial decree that the twain shall be 
one flesh (On 2^), and (6) the principle Is conceded and exempli¬ 
fied in other instances—e.^r. in the prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s granddaughter (v.n) (Selden, (Tx. Heb. i. Sff., 
where are set forth the various arguments of the different 
Karaite teachers, who, however, agreed In the conclusion, 

* Uxorfs Boror, tarn ca demortua quam superstite, in vetitis 
habenda’). But the argument is unsound. If the ouostion be 
to determine whether the Mosaic law sanctions mamage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, we must adhere as closely as possible to 
the statute, and, as we have teen, the object of the relevant 
clause li something quite different—the regulation of bigamy. 
If wo fall back on the principle underlying the prohibitions we 
do not settle the matter, for it is not clear that the principle is 
theoretically adopted of treating the wife’s near of kin as if they 
were the husband’s; rather it would seem that this guidance is 
followed only in so far as it was necessary on grounds of ex¬ 
pediency— e.g. in the cose of the stepdaughter or granddaughter 
who would M living (unlike the sister) in the man’s family, and 
who would thus, as a possible wife, be in an obnoxious position. 
Various other extensions of the forbidden degrees specified in 
Lv have been mode—notably in barring marriage of an uncle 
with a niece, and of the nephew with the widow of his maternal 
uncle ; and, as in these instances, the problem of the deceased's 
wife’s sister falls to be settled In accordance with the circum¬ 
stances of a given age and the teaching of experience. 

(4) The rcUiofiale of the forbidden degreee nas been variously 
Interpreted. The following is a summary of the older exiilana- 
tions (cf. J. D. Michaelis, Moi, liecht (Eng, tr.) ii. p. 63 ff.). 
The oases in which marriage is disallowed in the Mosaic law 
have been supposed to be proscribed as those (a) which are 
repugnant to the natural sentiments of mankind {horror 
naturalie), or (6) which lead to the physical degeneration of a 
stock, or (c) which tend to the aggrandizement of particular 
families by the concentration of wealth and power, or (d) which 
are subversive of natural rights— e.g. degrading an aunt from 
her due rank, and elevating a stepdaughter above her proper 
position. Without denying a certain influence from these con¬ 
siderations, Michaelis hiitnself argues with great force that the 
real reason of the prohibition of marriages among near of kin 
liL that,' considering the free intercourse that such persons have 
with one another, some of whom, besides, live from their 
infancy in the same house, it would be impossible to prevent 
the presence of whoredom In families, or to guard aganist the 
effects of very early corruption among young persons If they 
could entertain the least nope of throwing a veil over past 
Impurity by subsequent marriage' (11. p. 08). In recent times 
the whole subject has been re-examined from the evolutionary 
point of view, with the result of showing that every system of 
forbidden degrees has been a growth to which somolhlng has 
been contributed by successive fonns of social organization, and 
which has been dominated at different periods by different 
ideas. Of the Levitical system we may say that it has as Its 
nucleus a list of prohibitions inherited from the maternal tjT}e 
of family organization, and that it has extended these in general 
(though not doctrinaire) accordance with the demands of the 
patriarchal system, and with a keen instinct for the interests of 
domestic and social purity. 

The penalties for violation of the forbidden 
degrees were proportioned to the gravity of the 
case. In Dt those forming the throe types of in¬ 
cestuous union there specifiod (27®^-have a 
curse laid upon them. In Lv 20 capital punish¬ 
ment is decreed against the partners in three coses 
of incestuous intercourse or marriage, viz. with 
a stepmotlior a daughter-in-law (v.^^), and 

with a woman whoso daughter has already been 
taken by the man as his wife (v.^<). The same 
may be /wsumed in tliepossible eases of still deeper 
guilt. The inode of death was probably stoning, 
and in the cose of the last group of ofl’enders it is 
provided that tlieir corpses shall be burned. The 
penalty for marriage witli a half-sister was excom¬ 
munication (v,'’^). In another group of cases, viz. 
intercourse or marriage with an aunt (v.^), an 


uncle’s wife (v.*>), and a sister-in-law (v."}, the 
culprits are left to the vengeance of Heaven, with 
the added menace in the last two cases that ‘ they 
shall bo childless.’ 

(c) Official Restrictions .—In OT certain restric¬ 
tions are imposed upon tlie sacerdotal class. A 
priest was forbidden to marry a harlot, or a fallen 
w^ornan, or a divorced person (Lv 2H); the high 
priest was not even allowed to marry a widow 
(v.i<). It was not, however, held by the Talmudists 
that the latter enactment required a high priest, 
on his elevation, to divorce a widow whom he 
might have previously married or betrothed 
(Selden, Ux. iteh. p. 46). 

To this closer fencing of married life in the case 
of the OT priesthood there is a certain analogy in 
the NT provision tliat tlie bishop shall be the 
husband of one wife (1 Ti 3^), and likewise the 
deacons (v.*^). The interpretations of this inucli 
disputed enactment are as follows ; (1) It provides 
that the bishops and deacons shall be monogamists. 
But, even if it be assumed that polygyny was still 
practi.sed among the Jews, it is unlikely that it 
was represented among the Jewish Christians; 
and 1 1 i 5^ is decisive, as, similarly interpreted, it 
would moan that no woman living in polyandry 
was to be enrolled among the widows. (2) It dis¬ 
qualifies for oflfice a man who has been more than 
once married, and prohibits him after his appoint¬ 
ment from contracting a second marriage. This 
view derives strong support from the fact that it 
was embodied in the current opinion of the 
patristic Church, and was reinforced oy the decision 
of Councils (Plummer, Cath. Er>p. in ‘Exjios. 
Bible*), and it would doubtless nave been more 
generally adopted but for the prejudice created by 
existing practice. At the same time it is right to 
observe that the admission of this interpretation 
does not involve the permanent condemnation of 
second marriage on the part of tlie clergy, as the 
reason for the apostolic prohibition might be 
eculiar to the apostolic ago. (3) "J’lie regulation 
isqualifies for ollice those who had availed them¬ 
selves of the rights of divorce which Christ sought 
to curtail, or (according to some autliorities) who 
had in another way (concubinage, licentiousness) 
sinned again.st the marriage law. The suggestion 
that it was designed to support our Lord’s con¬ 
demnation of capricious divorce has lately grown 
in favour, and must he regarded as at least a 
possible interpretation, 

{d) Natal Disability .—On the score of a taint of 
birth, a class of person known as nip.? was debarred 
from marriage with Israelites. ‘A bastard shall 
not enter into the assembly of the Lord, even unto 
tlie tenth generation ’ (Dt 23*). By * bastard ’ to 
he understood, not a person horn out of wedlock,— 
illegitimacy did not entail any serious penalties 
under Jewi.sh law,—hut one horn of an unlawful 
marriage (Driver, in loc.). Such at least is the 
plausible interpretation given in the Mishna in a 
jiassage whicli determines tlie status of children 
{Kiddushin iii. 12). In a lawful marriage, it is 
licld, the child follows the father ; in an unlawful 
marriage, e.g. of a high priest with a widow, or of 
an Israelitish woman with one of the Netliinim, 
the child follows the party by whom the marriage 
is vitiated. The offspring of such illegal marriage, 
it is added, is iip)?. 

(c) Additional marriage-bars that fall to ho noted 
are (1) the physical aisqualification of certain 
mutilated or iniured pensons (Dt 23^); (2) the 
hereditary disqualification of the heiress w ho was 
not allowed to marry into anotlier tribe (Nii 36®'®): 
(3) the refri6i4five disqualification, which disallowed 
remarriage under certain circumstances with a wife 
wdio had previously been divorced (see below, 
Divorce), 
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2. Tho Levirate Marriage of the OT 

brother-in-law, husband^ brother; 03 ? to per¬ 
form the marriage obligation of a husband’s brother; 
Talm. Dia' the type of marriage; Gr. iTnyafx^pedo}, 
Mt 22^)f formerly treated as a curious anomaly, 
lias been shown by modern research to be widely 
prevalent at certain stages of civilization.* ‘The 
fundamental character of this type of marriage,’ 
says Post {Studien, p. 248), ‘is that a widow is 
inherited in accordance with tho system of kinship 
dominant among a people, and is married by the 
heir—whence there then arises the obligation to 
provide for her and her children.* In the narrower 
sense it is delined (as by Starcke, Prim. Fam. 
p. 141) as ‘the custom which enjoins a man to 
marry the widow of his brother, if ne die childless, 
in order to raise up children to the dead man, to 
whom the children produced by such a marriage 
were supposed to belong.* Obviously, the custom 
is one which is capable of large modification in 
detail, and it would seem that even within the 
limits of OT times there was some shifting of 
view as to tho object of the levirate marriage, and 
the range of tho obligation. 

What is virtually an enactment of the levirate 
law, and that the oldest, is given in narrative form 
in the story of Tamar and Judah (Gn 38). Here 
the object of the marriage is ‘ to raise up seed * to 
the deceased (v.®); the person upon wmom the 
obligation rests is tho younger orother, failing 
whom the next in a"e (v.^); the issue of the 
marriage becomes the liead of the family (v.^; cf. 
Mt 1®); and the sanction of the law, the binding 
character of which is generally admitted, is in the 
last resort a special retributive judgment (v.^®). 

In the formal enactment of the Deut. code (25®’^®) 
the ancient custom is similarly motived and as ear¬ 
nestly supported, if with some relaxation in detail. 
The obligation rested on a brother only if he had 
‘ dwelt together * {i.e. * on the same family estate,* 
Driver) with tho deceased (v.®), and only the eldest 
son of the new marriage was to be reckoned as the 
son of the deceased (v.®). On the other hand, the 
obligation was not superseded if the deceased left 
daughters (v.® ‘ no 5 on,* as against the Sadducean 
interpretation in Mt 22 ®^, Mk 12 ^®, Lk 20“), The 
duty was not legally enforced, but was supported 
by the resources of public opinion. A mother 
evading it publicly forfeited his right—symbolized 
by drawing off his sandal—and was to oe openly 
insulted by the widow, and condemned to perpetual 
obloquy (v.®). 

The jBook of Ruth, while certainly referring to 
the custom, is by no means faithful to the Deut. 
model. As judged by Dt, Boaz was under no 
obligation to wed Ruth unless it should be argued 
that as Elimelech’s brother (4*) he was bound to 
marry Naomi, and that as the latter was past 
child-bearing he married instead her widowed 
daughter-in-law. As a fact, the view taken is that 
the next of kin, who may be quite remote, is in 
duty boimd to redeem a dead man’s estate and 
marry his childless widow. Further, as Ruth’s 
son by Boaz ranks as the son of the latter (v.®^), 
not of Ruth’s former husband, it would seem 
that the earlier intention of the law is abandoned 
(Nowaok, Arch. i. p. 347, who even argues that in 
the wntdlr’s view the sole object is the welfare of 
the widow). It is also noticeable that the repudia¬ 
tion, with the ceremony of the drawing off of the 
shoe, no longer has the ancient stigma attached to 
it (v.’). On the whole, it must be said that the 
book reveals a state of things when the strict law 
had been found impractieable, but when its principle 

* The parallel In the Laws of Manu (ch. ix. 69-64) has been I 
often cited. Instances of the custom amonar other races have ] 
been collected by Post, EwX^itwng in da» ^ud. d, ethnolog. 
Juritprud. 1866, and Westermarck, Hitt, of Hum, Marriago. 1 


continued to be in a wider way operative, and was 
favoured as fostering humane dealing and averting 
the pathetic event of the extinction of a line. 

The attitude of the later legislation towards the 
custom is matter of dispute. Certainly Lv (18^® 
forbids marriage with a deceased brother’s 
wife without any qualification ; and it is therefore 
held by many modern critics that P designed to 
abolish this type of marriage as incestuous in the 
minor degree (Nowack, Arch. i. 346; Benzingor, 
art. ‘Ehe,* Iteal-Encycl.% In confirmation of 
this it is pointed out that in this code the estate, 
failing a son, descends to the daughters (Nu 2V^-). 
By otiiers tho traditional view is still maintained 
that P lays down the general rule against marriage 
with a deceased brother’s wife, whue Dt specifies 
the exceptional case (Driver, Deut. in loc.). It has 
also been held that the collision of the codes is 
only apparent, as Lev prohibits illicit intercourse 
with a brother’s wife, and is not legislating in 
the passage in question about marriage (Bertholet, 
Com. on Deut., but erroneously). Whether P in¬ 
tended to repeal the special law is a question likely 
to be determined by subjective considerations. The 
famous disputation with the Sadducees clearly im¬ 
plies that tlie levirate law was regarded as binding 
in the time of our Lord, while it was perhaps even 
acted on di rrap ijfjiLv iirrh dde\(poL, Mt 

In the later period, however, its observance was 
exceptional: in the language of the Mlshna, the 
dispensation (nst’^n) was preferred to the observance 
(Bechoroth 13a). Theoretical opposition accom¬ 
panied, and the opinions of the Rabbis of the lirot 
lour Christian centuries were divided as to its 
lawfulness—Rabbi Jose declaring it impermissible 
even when desired by both parties concerned. 
The same division of opinion ran through the 
Middle Ages, though the preponderance of opinion 
favoured the dispensation (Mishna, treatise Yeba- 
moth ; Surenhusius, ii.; Hamburger, Real-Encyk. 
art. ‘ Schwagerehe’). 

Of the origin and primitive purpose of the 
levirate marriage various explanations have been 
propounded. ( 1 ) The first group of theories accepts 
the biblical statement that the object was tho 
procreation of a son or sons who were regarded as 
the children of the deceased. But on this assump¬ 
tion the further question arises, What was the 
object of the fiction by which the line was con¬ 
tinued ? To this the principal answers which have 
been ^ven are (a) that it was regarded as a 
calamity (where personal immortality was not 
realized, a calamity tantamount to annihilation) 
that one’s line should become extinct (Dt 25*); ( 6 ) 
that the custom was connected with a system of 
ancestor-worship, under which failure of offspring 
entailed deprivation of cherished rites and service.^ 
Popular, however, as the latter theory is, it assumes 
the influence of a form of religion, for the existence 
of which in Israel the evidence is of the scantiest. 
( 2 ) A second theory, propounded by M‘Lennon and 
supported by W. R. Smith, pushes the question 
further back and discovers in it a survival from 
polyandry. ‘It could more easily be feigned,’ 
says the former, ‘ that the children belonged to the 
deceased brother if already, at a prior stage, the 
children of the brotherhood had been accounted 
the children of the eldest brother* {Prim. Mar. 
p. 164), And in regard to this view it must be 
admitted that polyandry may well have left 
behind such a custom as its legacy. As Starcke 
observes (Prim. Fam. p. 160), ‘ the Levir-child was 

* An expression of this idea is quoted from the Moh&bh&rata 
(Muir’s tr.) by Max Muller, Anih/rop, Bel. p. 31— 

*That stage completed, seek a wife 
And gain the fruit of wedded life, 

A race of eons, by rites to seal. 

When thou art gone, thy spirit’s weak* 
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ascribed tx) the dead man in virtue of the same 
ideas according to which, in Tibet, the eldest 
brother and ruler of the house was lield to be the 
father of all the children of the household/ This 
roves that a system of polyandiy may sometimes 
ave had as an ollshoot the Icviratc marriage, but 
docs not preclude the possibility of its develop¬ 
ment in other quarters from other primitive prac¬ 
tices and modes of thought— e,.g. Uie exercise of 
paternal authority in setting aside in certain cases 
the direct fatherhood (Starcke, p. 151). (3) Yet 
a^ain it has been suggested tliat in conditions 
\^ere marriage was associated with purchase, and 
the wife was treated as a chattel, it was natural 
tiiot she should be claimed by the next of kin as 
part of the inheritance (Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology). Well, however, as this practice is 
vouched for, the inheritance of a wife by a sur¬ 
viving brother is widely removed from the bibli¬ 
cal theory, for the essence of the latter is the 
concession that the younger brother, instead of 
himself heiring, raises up heirs to the deceased. 
(4) Yet again the object of the custom has been 
found in an agrarian motive, the law being de¬ 
signed to keep together under the levirate hus¬ 
band the property which would otherwise have 
been divided among all the brothers (Meilziner, 
noted by Starcke, p. 150). But, though at a late 
ate (Ku 4®) the custom was utilized in connexion 
with the conservation of lands, the evidence points 
to its having reached back into the nomadic stage 
of civilization. 

On the whole, the question of origin is, and 
probably will remain, matter of controversy. 
Widespread as the custom is, it may well have 
sprung from various roots—according as in one 
region an ancestor-cult prevailed, in another a 
system of polyandry had developed, etc. Where 
it meets ns in Hebrew history it clearly connects 
itself with the natural desire for survival in pos¬ 
terity, later with the endeavour to perpetuate 
family property; and if in spite of the benediction 
of early tradition and law it gradually fell into 
abeyance, the cause is to be sought in the growth 
of tne self-consciousness and of the claims of the 
individual with the progress of society. 

iii. Makriaqe Proceduue.—1, the System of 
BetrotJuil .—The betrothal, as the first stage in the 
formation of a marriage union, had a prominent 
position among the Hebrews, as among other 
[>eoples at the same stage of social development. 

The act '">f betrothing is described by three Hob. verbs 
blftr (Pi. of ‘ pay the price,’ Dt 207, Hoh 20 ), Ty’ (»desig¬ 
nate ’) Ex 218- 9, i»]*3ri] (‘ acquire ’) Lv 1920 ; and by one Greek verb 
—(Mt 1^8, Lk 127 28). In AV the Hebrew verbs are 
usually rendered by ‘betroth,’ occasionally by ‘espouse’ (2 S 
SI-*): the Greek verb is translated by ‘ espouse.’ In UV ‘ betroth ’ 
is exclusively used where the reference is to the initial stage 
(2 S ‘6^*, Mt ll8 etc.), while ‘ espouse’ is restricted to the passages 
which imply completed marriage (Ex 218* 9). The ceremony of 
betrothal has no name in OT. The Talmudists refer to it under 
the names of prnp (consecration), pr^lTK (betrothal), and 
(compact) or D’Nin (conditions). 

The custom of allowing the individuals con¬ 
cerned to arrange a marriage according to inclina¬ 
tion i.s a late and exceptional concession. In 
societies in which the family organization is strong 
and stable the betrothal is treated as a concern ol 
the family pronp or of the tribe. The powers are 
vested in the head of the tribe, or they may bo 
devolved upon particular members of a family 
CTOup—under the patriarchal system upon the 
father or nearest paternal relative, under tlie 
matriarchal upon the maternal uncle or the eldest 
uterine brother (Post, pp. 163, 164). From 

this standpoint the betrothal is viewed in OT. In 
the exercise of his patriarchal function Abraham 
through a servant negotiates with Bethuel for the 
hand of Rebekah, and Laban as her brother is 


taken into council (Gn 24); Hamor endeavours 
in treaty with Jacob and his sons to arrange a 
marriage on behalf of his son Shecliem (Gn 34®®^ ); 
even the lawless Samson requests his father to 
procure for him to wife a woman in Timnah (Jg 14^). 
The advances, further, were made by the house of 
the bridegroom, except in cases where the superior 
rank of tiie bride’s family justified them in taking 
the first step (Ex 2'^^, Jos 15’^ 1 S 18'^). Resent¬ 
ment was expressed when a man repudiated the 
rights of the natural guardians and took the 
matter into his own hands (Gn 26 ^)—a feeling 
strongly shared by the Arabs, who hold it suffi¬ 
cient ground for withholding a bride (Wellhausen, 
Die Jwie hei den AraherUt p. 432); and the protests 
were not unreasonable in view of the interest of 
the family in the alliance that might bo formed, 
and of the women in the bride with whom in a 
patriarchal society they were to bo so closely 
associated (Gn 27'*®). Yet, wliile the system re¬ 
quired that the machinery of the family should be 
employed, it might easily hapjien, as the cases of 
Shechem and Samson show, tnat it might bo set 
in motion by a lover, and the more so that in 
ancient Israel the association of the sexes was 
comparatively unrestrained, and naturally led to 
personal attachments which sought satisfaction in 
marriage (Gn 24^® 29^®; cf. 1 S 18^®). Among the 
Hebrews, in any case, the tyranny of family rule 
does not appear to have dispensed with the con¬ 
sent of the parties (Gn 24®), which under this 
regime is often treated as matter of indifierence, at 
least as respects the bride (Post, Studmi, p. 166 ff.). 

The first important stage in the betrothal 
procedure was the settlement of the amount of 
the so-called dowry, and the payment or part 
payment of the same. 

The dowry of the OT (npb Gn Ex 22^^ 1 S 
18*®; cf. Ex 22*®, whore RV has ‘ pay a dowry ’) 
was not a portion brought by the bride into the 
husband’s family, but a price or ransom paid to 
the father or brothers of the bride. That this 
was its original significance is not open to doubt. 
In primitive conditions it was naturally claimed 
as compensation for the loss to a family of a 
valuable member. Recent research has shown 
that it was so regarded in ancient times in Arabia 
{Kinship and MarriagCy 68, 78 11’.; Die Ehe hei den 
AraherUy 433 ff.); and among the same stock it 
retains this character. ‘An Arab father,’ says 
Tristram, ‘regards his daughters much as he would 
his sheep or cattle, selling them for a greater or 
less price, according to his rank and fortune and 
their beauty * {Eastern Ctistornsy p. 92). And so it 
appears in OT ; Hamor offers to pay for Dinah 
‘ never so much dowry ’ (Gn 34**); in Ex 22*^ it is 
referred to as a settled custom. Dt ‘22*® assesses 
the damages for seduction, which are payable to 
the father, and thus fixes the amount in one par¬ 
ticular case. For the common people the sum to 
be paid was doubtless settled by custom, while in 
the case of important alliances it was matter of 
negotiation (Gn 34**). The ‘ dowry ’ was not neces¬ 
sarily paid in money or kind, hut might take the 
form of service, as in the case of Jacob (Gn 29) 
and David (1 S 18*®; cf. 17*®). 

With the advance of families in dignity and 
wealth the ‘dowry* easily passed into a new 
stage. It was natural that a portion, if not the 
whole, should be appropriated to ensure the com¬ 
fort and security of the bride. A hint of the 
custom of so diverting a part is given in the com- 
laint made by the daughters of Laban, when they 
eclare that he ‘hath sold us, and hath quite 
devoured our money ’ (Gn 31*®). In later times the 
appropriation of the ‘ dowry * to the wife became 
customary; it was conserved as capital; and in 
the event of the death of the husband, or an 
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arbitraiy divorce, it furnished a useful provision. 
A parallel development took place to some extent 
amonj' tlie Arabs, as the Koran assumes that the 
‘dowry* falls to the wife (Wellhausen, Die Ehe 
bei den Arabern^ p. 435). 

The do^vry in the modem sense was not cus¬ 
tomary, but was occasionally mot with. The 
daughters of wealthy houses at least received 
handsome gifts: Keoekah brings female slaves 
with her to her new home (Gn 24**^), Laban makes 
a similar present to Leah (29^). As a special 
instance of liberality, doubtless also with some 
reference to proprietary rights, mention is made 
of Caleb’s gift to his daughter of a field of springs 
(Jg P®). The alliances of the kings with foreign 
princes furnish examples of the dowry—in one case 
a princess brings with her a city as her portion 
(1 K 

In addition to the mohar, there is mention of other gfifts 
which, naturally prompted by the occasion of a betrothal, 
mif(ht be distributed more or less lavishly as a means of con¬ 
ciliation or a token of goodwill (||JU5, Gn 3412 ). The gfiffc to the 
bride, which came under this categfory, waa eitfriificant of the 
wealth of the wooer ( 24 ^). The latter had its counterpart in the 
scuidk of the Arabs ; and as the bestowal of the saddk came to 
be treated as part of the marriagfe ceremony, it is possible that 
among the Hebrews also it was incorporated in the formal 
procedure either of the betrothal or of the marriage. 

While the settlement and jiayment (in whole or 
in part) of the ‘ dowry ’ was the decisive act in the 
betrothal, there was probably also an additional 
ceremony of a more or less formal kind. Of the 
procedure various elements appear to be preserved 
in the narrative of Kebekah’s betrothal (Gn 24). 
The terms in which she is asked, and gives her 
consent, in all likelihood preserve an ancient and 
familiar formula (‘Wilt thou go with this man?* 
* I will go,* V.®®); and the same applies to the 
blessing which is pronounced upon her when she is 
handed over or * sent away * (v.^). The conjecture 
that a ring was given to the bride has no support 
in the passages referred to (Ex 35^^, Is 3^^), yet the 
use of the ring, which plays an important part in 
the Talmudic formalities, may well have been of 
considerable antiquity. 

In the procedure sanctioned by the Talmudic authorities the 
bridegroom banded to the bride an article of value, such as a 
ring, or a written document, adding : * By this ring, etc., may 
she be consecrated (or betrothed) to me.’ The presence of two 
male witnesses was required, so that the appropriate bene¬ 
dictions might bo pronounced on the union. According to the 
Mishua (treatise Kiddushin), there were three modes of be- 
trothal--by the payment of money, by the conversance of a 
contract, and by coition ; but the third was prohibited by the 
later Rabbis under penalties (Hamburger, arts. ’Trauung,* 
‘Verlbbniss’). 

After the betrothal the bride was under the same 
restrictions as a w^ife. If unfaithful she ranked 
and was punished as an adulteress (Dt 22^- ^); and 
on the otlier hand the bridegroom, if he wished to 
break the contract, had the same privileges, and 
had also to observe the same formanties as in the 
case of divorce. The situation is illustrated in the 
history of Joseph and Mary, who were on the 
footing of betrothal (Mt 1^®). 

2. Nuptial Hites and Customs. —Upon the be- 

* Among the Greeks the dowry had a similar origin and a 
parallel development. In the Homeric age it was customary 
for the father to receive a purchase-price from his future son- 
in-law (ZZ. xi. 244)-—henoe the expression wapOivtf 
the oxen-bringing virgin; and if it was rare for a father to 
give his daughter gratuitously («i*«id»«v), it was reckoned an act 
of the most signal generosity to offer presents (iir/^f/x<«), as was 
done by Agamemnon fix. 146) along with the daughter. The 
ancient custom gradually disappeared, and was referred to by 
Aristotle as barbarous (Pol. ii. 5. 11), but Euripides voices a 
complaint of the women of a later day that it had become the 
custom that women had to purchase their husbands at a great 

P rice (Med. 232; Derenberg, Diet, des Antiq. Orecq. et Rom.^ 
aris, 1892, art. *Dot’). In Rome from an early period the 
wife who did not bring with her a dowry was regarded as a 
concubine rather than as a wife (Plaut. Trinum. iii. 2, v. 73, 6), 
and it was a duty of clients to make up a dowry for the daughter 
of a poor patron (ih.). 


trothal followed, after a longer or shorter period, 
the marriage proper or wedding, the features of 
which ma^ be collected partly from incidental 
allusions m Scripture, partly from survivals of 
ancient custom in Talmudic literature and in the 
life of the East. 

The Heb. terms translated * marry’ are np^ * to take’ (Gn 1914 
etc.), in late Heb. (2 Oh 13*1 al.) —both with a probable 
reference to ancient marriage by capture, *to be 

married* (Hob 3* aZ.), and ‘to become a wife' 

(Nu 868- 8.11), to * become master of,’ expressive of the 
husband’s authority (Dt 2223 etc.); later lit. ‘make to 

dweU,* ‘give a dwelling to’ (of. Ps 1189), Ezr 103-lo. 14. n. 18, 
Neh 1323.^ [oZ.]. ‘To form marriage alliance with’ (lit. ‘to 
make oneself daughter’s husband’) Is (Gn 849 eto.). AV 
‘ given to marriage * in Ps 7888 is merely a paraphrase; Heb. is 
lit. ‘were not praised.’ In NT yttpu/v is used of either sex (Mt 
532 10 etc.); also y'mrOx! rtvi (Ro 78), used of a woman, means 
to be married to a man (RV to be ‘Joined to a man’), y»fjJ> 
g-KtrOett, to be given in marriage (Mk 1228 ), ya,fjt,lt^u¥, to fl^ve in 
marriage (1 Oo 738). The word translated ‘ espousals ’ (Oa 8H) 
comes nearest to describing the subject here di^ussed. 

It is probable that in the early period the prin¬ 
cipal if not the only ceremonies were connected 
with the betrothal, and that when these were 
completed the consummation of the marriage might 
follow at the option of the parties concerned 
(Nowack, Arch. i. p. 162). In the case of Isaac and 
Kebekah the formalities were over with the be¬ 
trothal, and on the bride’s arrival at her new home 
she was simply conducted to her tent (Gn 24®®*®’). 
Similarly, whenever David has fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions imposed by Saul, he receives Michal to wife 
(1 S 18^). That this was, however, not universal 
appears from Gn 29^’. The later practice was to 
draw a clear distinction between betrothal and 
marriage (Dt 20’ 28®®), to magnify the final func¬ 
tion, and to invest this increasingly with characters 
of publicity and pomp. And in the celebration of 
Hebrew marriage the most noteworthy point is the 
retreat of the distinctively Hebrew element. We 
seem to be in the atmosphere of Hellas rather than 
of the Holy Land. There is no evidence that, in 
the older period, the proceedings were regulated 
from the theocratic point of view, or even that they 
included a religious ceremony; rather is there a tem¬ 
porary- abandonment to the cult of mere happiness, 
with its unconsecrated ritual of feasting and song. 

In the biblical references to the marriage cele¬ 
brations two functions stand out prominently—the 
wedding procession and the wedding feast or mar¬ 
riage supper. As regards the nature and place 
of the ceremony by which the woman was trans¬ 
ferred to the husband (the counterpart of our 
marriage service), the biblical notices leave us un¬ 
informed. 

The wedding prooeBsion naturally fell into two 

arts. First the bridegroom and his friends may 

e supposed to have marched to the home of the 
bride, then in a return procession the festal com¬ 
pany, reinforced by the bride’s friends, conducted the 
pair to their future home. Of the movement and 
colour of this picturesque drama graphic touches 
are preserved m Scripture. We catch a glimpse 
of tne garlanded bridegroom in his splendid attire 
(Is 6D®), and of his veiled bride surrounded by the 
friends of her youth (Ps 45^“** ^*); the attendant 
throng gives vent to its jubilant feelings in dancing 
and shouting, and songs are struck up (some per¬ 
haps preserved in the Song called Solomon’s) which 
souncf the praise of wedded love and of the newly- 
wedded pair. 

The relation of the wedding: procession to the situation pre¬ 
supposed in the parable of the Ten Virgins requires elucidation. 

‘ More rarely it happened.’ says Nowack (1. p. 163), ‘ that a 
procession conducted the bride to meet the bridegroom as he 
approached with his friends (1 Mao 937ir.); in the evenins: such 
a procession sometimes took place by lamp and torchlight.^ The 
explanation here suggested is that the marriage took place late 
at night, and that the bride’s company was preparing to sally 
forth to meet the bridegroom on nls first appearance. It Isi 
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however, plausibly argued by Mookie {Bibl. Ma/nrun and 
Cuttonu} that the parable presupposes that this stage is oast 
The bride, he infers from existing custom, has already been 
conducted to her future home, the bridegroom has subsequently 
withdrawn to the house of a relative, where he is to stay witfi 
his companions till a late hour ; meanwhile the bride and her 
companions grow weary, and sleep falls upon them* until at 
lost a clamour in the street heralds the approach of the torch- 
illumined party, and within nli are rouseel to life and excitement. 
* Before he arrives the maidens in waiting come forth with lamps 
and candles a short distance to light up the entrance and do 
honour to the bridegroom and the group of relatives and inti¬ 
mate friends around him. Those pass in to the final rejoicing 
and the marriage supper ; the others, who have discharged their 
duty in accompanying him to the door, Immediately disperse 
and the door is shut' 126). 

The marriage supper, which took place in the 
house of the husband, was the great social event 
in the life of a familjr, and, where the standing and 
means allowed it, might be planned on the most 
lavish scale. In the parable of the Marriage of the 
King’s Son we have an example of boundless hos¬ 
pitality, and also an indication of the resentment 
felt when the invitation was slighted (Mt 22^'^^). A 
dilliculty in the parable has been met by the con¬ 
jecture that persons of high rank further showed 
their magnificence by furnishing the invited guests 
with festal robes {^v8v/m yd^ov). The weddmg at 
Cana of Galilee gives us a glimpse of the way in 
which the spirit of hospitality was exhibited in 
humbler homes (Jn 2^^*). But, while the same 
spirit prevailed throughout Hobrow society, it is to 
l>e remembered that among the poorer classes the 
marriage feast must have been very dillbrent from 
the picture which at the name naturally rises 
before the imagination.* 

The scene at the marriage supper is depicted with 
some fulness of detail. Now (probably not in the 
procession) the high-born bride appeared in the full 
splendour of her bridal array, in a robe embroidered 
with gold (Ps Jer 2^^), which was gathered 

up by a peculiar girdle adorned with jewels (Is 49^®), 
and on her head a crown. Prominent in honour, as 
they had been in service, were the male friends of 
the bridegroom {viol roO yvfi<f>(bvoi, Mt 9^®), one of 
whom was charged with the duties of a master of 
ceremonies (Jn 2®, cf. Jn 3*^). Prom descriptions 
of later times we can fill out other spaces with 
panegyric and blessing uttered by the company in 
song and speech. At the close tne bride was con¬ 
ducted by her parents to the nuptial chamber (cf, 
Jg 16^). Throughout the whole proceedings it may 
be noted, as explaining the deception practised upon 
Jacob, the bride had remained veiled (Gn 29^). The 
duty of preserving evidence of the bride’s antenup¬ 
tial chasiity, which was enforced in Dt 22^®'^*, was 
attended to as a safeguard against the slanders of 
a malicious or inconstant husband. 

A marriage ceremony, to which procoedings like 
those described are mere adjuncts, is naturally 
assumed by us, but the idea is not to be summarily 
imported mto early Hebrew marriage. We are 
doubtless nearer the mark in regarding the mar¬ 
riage supper as being in early times itself the 
marriage ceremony. Among primitive peoples the 
public meal has a quasi-sacramental character; 
and it was quite in narmony with this mode of 
thought to look on the feast of which bridegroom 
and bride partook in company with their friends as 
• The following realistic description by a modern traveller is of 
use in this connexion : * He found that the villagers of Schwat- 
el-Blat were enraged In the wedding festivities of one of the 
young men of the family. After the reception, etc., a huge 
platter, 6 feet in diameter, made of tinned cop^r, was brought 
in, on which was piled a mountain of boiled crushed wheat 
mingled with morsels of boiled meat. When this hod been set 
in place, a dish of melted, clarified butter was poured over the 
wheat until it was quite saturated. Loaves of bread in the fonn 
of cakes were placed by the side of the platter, and the guests, 
rolling up their sleeves, proceeded to help themselves with their 
fingers, and consumed the provisions, as is usual, in silence. 
Water and soap were then passed around to the guests, who 
washed off the remains of their greasy meal, after v^ich coffee 
and pipes were served * (Po/. Fund Quart. St. 1888, p. 204). 


the rite by which they were definitely placed upon 
the conjugal footing. The view is supported by 
the fact that at a late period the feast was still 
treated as so essential a part of the proceedings 
that ydiJLos stands equally for the marriage and the 
supper (Mt 22^). Its original significance would 
thus have been similar to that of the confarreatio 
—a mode of contracting marriage througii a sacri¬ 
ficial use of bread anciently practised in Home. It 
was, however, inevitable that in course of time a 
more definite rite should be instituted. The most 
natural occasion might seem to bo the point at 
which the bridegroom came to fetch the bride from 
her parents, but the evidence goes to show that the 
matter was still in suspense so long as her parents, 
who accompanied her to the feast, were at her side. 
The act upon which attention would readily fasten 
as the decisive and uniting act was the leading of 
the bride to her * chamber,’ wJiich in the old period 
was a tent specially erected for the wedded pair. 
The central importance of this act is further attested 
by the circumstance that the chamber (n^n) supplied 
a name for marriage—marriage being described, as 
it were, as ‘tlie tenting’ (Wcllliansen, op. rit. p. 444). 
Out of this other acts Avould as naturally develop 
to form a kind of ritual. Trom a hint in Alai 2 it is 
supposed that the pair entered into a solemn cove¬ 
nant, and it is also probable that the good wishes 
of the company came to be crystallized into defi¬ 
nite benedictions craving prosperity and posterity. 
After the Exile the ‘ covenant ’ was embodied in 
a written contract (To 7^® avyypa<p-fi, 

This somewhat conjectural account of the ancient marriage 
ceremony would have ,an important addition could we follow 
Mackie in interpreting Ps 19° in the light of modern custom. 
*At a Jewish wedding,’he says, ‘the most interesting feature 
is the canopy under which the bridegroom and bride sit or stand 
(luring the ceremony. It Is erected in the court or large room 
of the house where the guests are assembled, and it is made of 
palm branches and embroidered cloth. It is suggestive of the 
dome sometimes soon above pulpits, and gives to the wedding 
the appearance of a coronation.... The sight of the robed bride¬ 
groom issuing from the canopy (tabernacle) and receiving the 
congratulations of his friends suggested the simile of the sunrise 
In Ps 19®’ (p. 123). But in early times the fyuppah would 
seem to have been an actual tent (cf. Jl 2i«). and the canopy 
described by Mackio (a picture of which is given in Boden- 
sohatz, Kirch. Verfa». iv. p. 126) is doubtless a late ornamental 
erection evolved from the old bridal tent. 

The wedding festivities which followed were 
long drawn out. In ancient times, as still among 
the fellaheen of Syria, the usual period for the 
rejoicings was a week (Jg 7). Feasting, music, 
and dancing, such as celebrated tlio return of the 
Prodigal Son, were the staple of the festivities 
of the season, and we hear of the exercise of 
the wits by riddles and wagers (»6.). The ex¬ 
pense must have pressed somewhat lieavily on 
the humbler folk—the more so tliat a marriage 
seems to have been treated as a festival for the 
community, and more than one thrifty saw in Pr 
may well have been suggested by an extravagance 
that injured the guest with the host. It is prob¬ 
able that then as now some contribution towards 
the cost was made in the case of peasant marriages 
by the guests themselves (Tristram, p. 93). 

One of the most important contributions to this subject is 
the description of the marriage rejoicings of the Palestinian 
fellaheen in an article on the Syrian threshing-sledge by Dr. 
J. O. Wetzstein {Zeitichri/t fur Ethnologic^ Bd. v. 1873, p. 
287 ff.). The following are the principal points. During the 
seven days following the wedding the young couple are treated 
by the villagers as king and queen ; the threshing-floor, where 
thev are married, is their court; and the threshing-sledge is 
their throne. March is the favourite month. The most pro- 
mlnent incidents of the wedding-day are the sword-dance of 
the bride, and the great feast. On the following day they hold 
a reception, beine greeted first by the b<*8t-nian (wezir), then 
by the friends of the bridegroom (febdb el-arU). Then the 
sledge is transported on stalwart shoulders, with singing of 
martial or erotic songs, to the threshing-floor. Here a stage 
or scaffolding some two ells high is erected, and on this tSe 
sledge is placed and covered over with a gaily-coloured carpet 
on which two embroidered cushions are planted. On this with 
all pomp the husband and wife are enthroned. A tribunal i« 
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then set up, whose business is to ascertain that the marriage 
has been consummated (Db 2218-21). The tribunal being satisHed, 
there follow dancing and singing, the staple of the song being 
praise of the graces of the newly wedded pair (cf. Ca 4-7). 
(lames follow, which l>egin on the first day in the morning, on 
the succeeding days shortly before noon, and last late Into the 
night. During the whole week their majesties wear their festal 
clothes, do not work, and merely look on at the games—except 
that now and again the queen joins in a dance. The expenses 
are borne by the friends of the bridegroom eked out by fines. 
The proceedings end with a supper, and the degradation of the 
king to his proper rank. ‘The festal regulations are anmillcd, 
the jokes become rougher, and scarcely is the meal over when a 
pair of hands smear the king’s face from a dung-heap ’ (p. 203). 

iv. The Moral Subversion of Marriage.— 
Adultery falls to be considered here as the practice 
subversive of the institution of marriage (Old Eng. 
a6w-hrycei Germ. Ehehriich). 

adultery’ (Jer 13^, Ezk 23^), verb Qal 
and I’i. (Ex 20^^, Dt 5^® etc.); /xotxda (Jn 8®), and of 
the same group (Lk 18“), (xolx^^elv (Mt 5^), 

/ioixacdat (Mt 5*^“), fJL0Lxa.\U (2 P 2^**). 

The biblical concc]>tiou of adultery is often ex¬ 
pressed by saying that, as in Roman law, a woman 
could violate only her own marriage, a man only 
tliat of another. In other words, an unchaste bride 
was guilty of adultery, an unchaste husband was 
guilty of it only if he sinned along with the bride of 
another. If in certain cases the law took cognizance 
of a husband’s licentiousness, it was because it in¬ 
volved infringement of property rights, and gave 
rise to a claim for damages (Ex 22^®, Dt 222"). 

At a certain stage of social evolution, adultery 
is commonly regarded as an injury which a hus¬ 
band is entitled to avenge by slaying the culprits ; 
and when important powers of the family come 
to be taken over by the nation, it often happens 
that the death-penalty continues to be attacned, 
at least in theory, to the capital sexual crime 
(Post, Studieut p. 35311*.). To this generalization 
of the sociologist the history of adultery among 
the Hebrews closely corresponds. According to 
the tradition the unfaithful wife was in old times 
put to death (by burning, Gn 38*^), and, alike 
from the character of the people anci the duties 
anciently assigned to the Goel, it may bo assumed 
that the wrong was one which was held to invite 
and justify the extreme of vengeance. The legis¬ 
lation confirmed the estimate of its enormity 
—the Decalogue condemns both the overt act 
and the lawless desire in which it originates (Ex 
20“'“), and the prohibition is solemnly repeated 
in the later legislation, and supported by the 
sanction of capital punishment. The mode of 
execution varied with the standing of the woman ; 
a guilty wife was to be put to death, i,e. strangled, 
along with her paramour (Dt 22^2; cf. Lv W®), 
while a betrothed woman who should be seduced 
was to be stoned (v."^). If, however, the betrothed 
woman was seduced in circumstances suggesting 
that she had been violated, the man only was to 
be executed : she received the benefit of tne doubt 
(v. 26 ir.). bondmaid, the culprit escaped 

with a guilt-offering (Lv 192®"^*)). In the case of 
a priest^ daughter, the punishment of sexual im¬ 
morality was death by burning (Lv 21®), The 
same high ground is taken by Ezekiel, who 
threatens the adulterer with death (18“). 

It must be added that there is no evidence that 
the capital penalty was actually inflicted in his¬ 
torical times. In late Jewish practice the penalties 
were merely divorce, with the wife’s forfeiture of 
her dowry (Bodenschatz, Kirch. Verfass. iv. p. 
164); and a long tract of earlier practice is dis¬ 
posed of by Lightfoot, who remarics: ‘I do not 
remember that I have anywhere, in the Jewish 
Pandect, met with an example of a wife punished 
for adultery with death’ {Hor. Heh. ad mat. 19®). 
The NT evidence is to the same effect. In His 
references to the subject (Mt 5®* etc.) Jesus im¬ 
plies that it simply entailed divorce. The reason 
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given for Joseph’s purpose to put away Ids be¬ 
trothed wife privily is that he was a just man— 
a reason whicli could hardly have been given if 
he had been frustrating the recognized operation 
of the law, and saving Mary from the usual death 
by stoning (Mt 1^®). The weightiest evidence on 
the other side is derived from the narrative of 
the woman taken in adultery (Jn 8®*“). From 
the reference to stoning it nught be inferred that 
her status was that ot a betrothed woman, and 
the implication of the narrative seems to be that 
there was but a step between her and death. It 
is, however, to be remembered tliat Jesus was 
surrounded by enemies who laboured to entangle 
Him in His talk—esp. to bring Him into collision 
with Moses; and the plot in this instance doubt¬ 
less was to ‘ put Him in the dilemma of either 
declaring for the revival of a practice which had 
already become obsolete, or of giving His sanction 
to the apparent infraction of the law which tlie 
substitution of divorce involved’ (art. ‘Adultery,’ 
Kitto, Bib. Cycl. ). At all events, the reply of Jesus 
supported the abrogation of the law : until judges 
were found, themselves innocent as tried by His 
own heart-searching test, the title was wanting 
to execute the law of Moses (v.’). Nor do tho 
historical records of the pre-Christian period siipi»ly 
any evidence of the operation of the law in the 
exaction of tho death-penalty. On the contrary, 
the prophetical writings imply that there was 
widespread guilt and widespread immunity. If 
the story of Uosea be accepted, as by most 
moderns, as a real history, and as implying the 
post-nuptial fall of the prophet’s wife, it would 
follow tnat in the 8th cent, the law not only did not 
inflict capital punishment, but did not even (as 
later) insist on divorce. In spite of tho legal enact¬ 
ments, then, it may be assumed that death was 
not actually inflicted, and that it was deemed 
that the husband was sufiiciently protected by his 
right of divorce, tho woman suliiciently punished 
by loss of status and property, while the adulterer 
might be mulcted in damages. 

In OT it is sought to intensify the moral senti¬ 
ment on the subject by picturing the miserable 
disguises and subterfuges of the adulterer, and by 
dwelling on the risks to which he was exposed— 
as degradation (Pr 2^®), poverty (6®®), and the strokes 
of unbridled vengeance (5®*^®). In NT (1 Co 6®) 
the sin is declared to be utterly inconsistent with 
a Christian standing, and to entail exclusion from 
the eternal kingdom (1 Co 6®). 

A charge of adultery was ordinarily substan¬ 
tiated at a formal trial. The reason for this, when 
the death-penalty was no longer inflicted, was at 
least partly connected with money. A husband 
could aivorce his wife on suspicion, but if he did 
not prove his case she retained the ‘dowry.’ It 
lay, nowever, in the character of the crime that 
it was often impossible to prove guilt according 
to the ordinary canons of evidence, and to meet 
this difficulty P provides that a suspected woman 
shall submit to trial by ordeal (Nu 6^^*®'). 

The particulars of the remarkable euactment of the ordeal 
of the waters of bitterness are as follows 

(1) The trial takes place when a husband forms a suspicion, 
founded or unfounded, of his wife’s chastity (vv.i2-i4). 

(2) The procedure is that he brings his wife to the priest, 
along with a sacrificial mft of barley-meal (v.U): the priest 
sets her ‘before the Lora’(v.i®), loosens her bair(v.i8), places 
in her hand the meal-offering (v.W) and stands before her 
holding an earthen vessel which contains a potion of holy water 
sprinkled with dust from the floor of the tabernacle (v.^O- 
then sets apart the potion to its judicial use—declaring that 
if she be innocent it will not injure her, if guilty it will cause 
her belly to swell and her thigh to shrink (v.32). The woman 
having aoquiesoed with an ' Amen.* the priest writes down the 
curses, wasnes them off, adds the rinsings as a new ingredient to 
the potion (v.28), and after some rituifiistio observances gives 
her the water to drink (v.20). 

(3) The issue is a jud^ent of condemnation or acquittal. If 
guilty, she is smitten with the threatened diseases (usually sup- 
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posed to include dropsy, Jos. Ant. iii. xl. 6), and is shunned as 
accursed (v.a7); if innocent, she has the compensation of a^ain 
becoming a mother (v.®). 

In the ordeal of the hitter waters (so ealled as 
the instrument of a curse) we have doubtless 
an ancient custom survivinj; in a niodilied form, 
and amended in the interests of eood sense and 
liumanity. Similar practices have been discovered 
among oilier peojiles, e.g. in Sierra Leone and 
Uliper Guinea, and, according to various authori¬ 
ties, in the African practice it is common to 
employ a deadly poison, when the accused may 
hojie to escape only by the accident of vomiting, or 
by the surreptitious use of an antidote. In the OT 
legislation, on the other hand, the case was not 
jirojudged against the accused ; tlie ingredients of 
the potion were innocuous, and reliance was placed 
on cxjiosure through divine intervention. That 
the ordeal was at least occasionally eflicacious in 
revealing guilt through the workings of fear and 
an accusing conscience, need not be doubted. 

From the long iiersistcnce in Christendom of the 
judivinm Dei in various forms (judicium ignis, 
aqua^ panis adjurati, etc.), the last trace of which 
only disappeared in the 18th century, it may be 
surmised that the ordeal ajmeals strongly to 
liutnan nature. But among tlic Jews os among 
the Christians, experience bred doubts as to its 
trustworthiness. Sometimes the curse failed to 
operate, and that although the guilt was morally 
certain, or was established by later discoveries. 
Of such miscarriages of justice two explanations 
were oflercd. God, it might bo said, stayed His 
hand because adultery had become so common 
among the accusing husbands that they had lost 
all claim to justice as against their wives.* 
Another reason was discovered in the doctrine of 
‘merits,’ and it w’as suggested that, on the ground 
of other good deeds, the woman might, if not 
altogether escape, at least have the punishment 
deferred. But at all events it was no longer 
relied upon, and so naturally fell into disuse. 

V. Thk Legal Dissolution of MARRiAaE.— 
Divorce (Old Eng. hiw-gedales, forlaeton^ Germ. 
Ehescheidung) is expressed in Ileh. and Gr. by a 
number of words embodying the idea of dismissal 
or sep.arat ion. The usual 11 eb. verb is nW ‘ to send 
away,’ LXX ^^awoo-HWciv (Dt 22'®, Jer 3'), and for 
the practice of divorce is once used (Mai 2'®); 
in tlie later books occurs in Iliph. (‘ make to go 
forth,’ Ezr 10®*'®). A divorced woman is 
(Lv 21’, Ezk 44®'-'). The bill of divorce (Ohl Eng. 
hiw-gednh’s h6k^ later ‘book of forsaking*) is 
npn? (Dt 24'). In classical Greek the legal terms 
are dwo7r^/xire(r^ai, dTroTTogtrii (of the man), dir6X«^is 
(usually of the woman). In the Greek of NT 
their place is taken by three verbs: (1) dTroXdetir, 
used throughout the Syiiopt. (Mt D® 6®'*”, Mk 
10''* Lk 16'®); (2) d0t^i/at, which with St. Paul 
describes the action either of husband or wife in 
promoting divorce (I Co 7"* '*• cf. Rev 2^), but in 
Synopt. has the meaning of ‘leaving* a wife at 
death to another (Mt 22®®); (3) xwp(ff(r^a(, 

‘to separate, depart,* then (ci. scheiden) to ter¬ 
minate a marriage union (1 Co 7 i 0 ‘n. jjj 
translation of those terms, both AV and RV are 
timid about using * divorce,* and prefer the vaguer 
phrases of ‘putting away’ (dTroXdfftr) and ‘depart* 
(xwp^^et*'), the explanation of which is to be 
sought in a desire partly to mark the fact that 
ancient and modem divorce are on a different legal 
footing, partly to avoid prejudicing the much dis¬ 
puted question as to the dissolubility of marriage. 

• ' After that adulterers multiplied, the bitter waters ceased, 
and R. Joohanan Saocai abolished their use according to Uos 
I will not punish your daughters when they commit 
whoredom, for they themselves go apart,’ etc.—Mlshna, Sota, 
oao. 0. Surenhodas. Ui. p. 291. 


The Jewish law of divorce has a long history, 
beginning with the early period in which the right 
of ‘ putting away * a wife appears as the traditional 
prerogative of the husband, then passing into the 
stage in which the exercise of the right was at 
least impeded by prophetic protest ana legislative 
enactment, and ending with the effective protec¬ 
tion of the wife’s position, alike by the Talmudic 
jurisprudence and the ethics of the Gospel. 

That the power of divorce should have been 
anciently regarded as a traditional right was in 
harmony with the general ideas and practice of 
the time in regard to woman’s status. When 
compensation was given to the wife’s relatives it 
was natural to regard her under the point of view 
of property, and the notion of property involves 
liberty to alienate it. In heathen Arabia the 
continuance of a marriage depended on the hus¬ 
band’s pleasure, and Mohammed was content to 
leave matters on tlie old footing (Wellhauscn, 
Gott. Nach. 1893, p. 452 ff.). The old Hebrew 
practice, perhaps also the very procedure, is ex¬ 
emplified in Abraham’s dismissal of Ilagar (Gn 
21'*). From the action of Saul (1 S 25**) it might 
be supposed that the wife’s father had also power 
to dissolve a marriage, but the transference of 
Michal to another husband by paternal authority 
evidentW has the a8])ect of an outrage. 

The Deut. code acknowledged the husband’s 
right of divorce, but guarded against its abuse. 
To prevent so important a step being taken in the 
heat of pa.ssion, it required him deliberately to 
write her ‘a bill of divorcement’ (24'). Another 
check was imposed upon impulsive action by the 
provision that, under certain conditions, the separa¬ 
tion should be final—if, that is, the divorced woman 
should marry a second time, and should later on 
be again free to marry (vv.®* *). Tliat this was an 
innovation may be inferred from the story of 
Hosea (Nowack, Arch. i. p. 347). The purely arbi¬ 
trary exercise of the prerogative was discouraged 
by assuming that there v as some solid ground of 
resentment—‘ that she finds no favour in his eyes 
because he hath found some unseemly thing in 
her* (v.', see below). In certain cases, again, the 
right of divorce wa.s forfeited by misconduct. The 
husband who falsely charged his wife witli ante- 
nuxitial fornication (22’®*'®), and the ravislier of a 
betrothed virgin (22®®* ®®), were bound in perpetuity 
by the marriage tie. In the school of the prophets 
the higher conception of woman’s claims, which 
has some eimression in Dt, found more definite 
utterance. 'The germ of the Deut. reforms, and of 
greater than these, was contained in J (Gn 2'®-®®), 
which in the narrative of the Creation had described 
the husband as knit to the wife in the most 
intimate union. It is, however, in Mai that the 
prophetic spirit definitely breaks with established 
custom, and declares without qualification that 
God hateth divorce (2'®). God’s disregard of the 
sacrifices is due, he teaches, to His wrath at men’s 
treacherous dealing with the wife of their youth 
(v.'*). In the period following the Exile it would 
seem that divorce had become very common; doubt- 
le.ss the divorce of strange women required by Ezra 
(9. 10) had reacted upon the general practice, and 
had retarded and even set oack the movement 
carried forward by the prophets. 

In the succeeding penod interest centred In the 
uestion of the precise nature of the Deut. con- 
ition justifying divorce, and the vagueness of the 
language in which the wife’s ofl’ence was described 
gave rise to one of the most famous of rabbinical 
controversies: What was the ‘unseem^ thing* 
("'^7 "nJif lit. ‘ nakedness of a thing,* LXX d<rx7?/4oi» 
TpSLyiux) T The account of the dispute is given as 
follows in the Mishna {Giffin ix. 10 ): — 

‘The lohool of ShAmsuU says, **Noone shall divorce his wife 
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unloss there ihall have been found in her some unchastity ('I3i 
nny *a thing or matter of nakedness *)i since it Is written, 
Because he hath found the tiakedness of a thing rtny) in 
her” ; the school of Hillel says, “ Even If she shall have burned 
ills food in cooking, since it is written. Because he hath found 
in her the nakedness of a thing ” (t.s. anything): B. Akiba says, 
“Even if he find another fairer than she, as it is written. If 
she find no favour in his eyes.”' As indicated in this passage, 
the latitudinariari view was adopted on the ground that the 
governing principle is laid down in the opening clause * if she 
find no favour In his eyes,' and it was also supported by refer¬ 
ence to V . 8 , where it is implied that a second husband will also 
divorce the woman if he hate her. The emphasis was also laid 
on ‘ matter ’ rather than on * unseemly,' thereby suggesting that 
the unseemliness might appear in various matters. The school 
of Shammai treated the second clause as the significant one, 
and emphasized * unseemly,' which they interpret^ as meaning 
immoral or at least indecent conduct. The opinion of Hillel 
was generally adopted as the true representation of the state 
of the law ('decisto Juxta scholam Hillelis,' Maimon. in loa.\ 
although it is to be remembered that many who endorsed the 
osition as Jurists condemned it as moralists. * Over him who 
ivorcoB the wife of his youth,' said K. Eleazar,' even the altar 
of Ood sheds tears’ (Amram, Jewi&h Law Divorce^ p. 87). 
That' the unseemly thing ’ was not a euphemunn for unchastity 
may be confidently assumed in view of the fact that Dt pre¬ 
scribes the capital punishment for adultery. But recent scholar¬ 
ship at least agrees with Shammai in confining it to the region 
of immodest or indecent behaviour (Driver, in loo.). 

Upon this vexed question of the schools the 
judgment of Jesus was eagerly sought (Mt 19®"*, 
Mk 10^"^*), and in view of the great practical im¬ 
portance of the subject it was even spontaneously 
gdven (Mt 6®'***, Lk 16'®). Our Lord decreed in 
favour of the rigorous view, and indeed disallowed 
any ground of divorce, with tlie probable excep¬ 
tion of adultery. He does not, it is true, base this on 
His interpretation of * the unseemly thing *; on 
the contrary. He grants that the Mosaic law gave 
some latitude in the matter of divorce, and goes 
on to reform the law so as to bring it into con¬ 
formity with the older ideal (Gn 2®^), or the original 
purpose of God. But did Jesus allow even adultery 
to oe a valid m*ound of divorce? A negative 
answer is given from opposite quarters. The Rom. 
Oath. Church, as is well Known, is committed to the 
position that adultery does not justify the total 
dissolution of a marriage (quoad vinculum) between 
two Christians, but only separation from ‘bed 
and board,’ * and some modern German critics 
have supported this contention as at least corre- 
^onding to the teaching and intention of Christ. 
This view, it must be admitted, is not without 
foundation, while yet regard for tlie accepted 
canons of NT criticism precludes the claim that 
it has been established. 

A presumption that Jesus intended to prohibit divorce in all 
cases is created by the following considerations(1) In two 
passages of the Gospels it is stated without reservation that 
‘he who putteth away his wife and marrieth another oommlttoth 
adultery ’ (Lk Ifiis, cf. Mk IQH), and the Pauline report of our 
Lord’s teaching on the subject (1 Oo 710-H) is similarly un¬ 
qualified ; (2) it is in harmony with the spirit of Ohrist’s general 
teaching to suppose that He inculcated towards the erring one 
utter constancy In love aj)d forgiveness unto seventy times 
seven. The Book of Hosea. it may be added, shows the possi¬ 
bility of a love which feels that the bond which binds a husband 
to even a faithless wife is indissoluble. But the force of this 
seems to be dissipated by the fact that Jesus actually admitted 
the exception in the proviso, * saving for the cause of fornica¬ 
tion ’ t (Mt 19l»). iSie objection is met in two ways. (1) The 
Bom. Oath, theologians deny that the punishment contemplated 
was more than a separation, and urge in proof that the woman 
who is put away commits adultery if she marries another. 
If the union was really dissolved, it is argued, there could be 
no allegation of adultery. But these statements rest on erro- 

* ‘ If any One saith that the Church has erred in that she 
hath taught and doth teach, in accordance with the evangelical 
and apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot bo 
dissolved on account of the adultery of one of the married 
parties; and that both, or even the innocent one who gave not 
occasion to the adultery, can not contract another marriage 
during the lifetime of the other'; and that be is guilty of 
adultery who, having put away the adulteress, shall take 
another wife, as also she who, having put away the adulterer, 
shall take another husband, let him be anathema ’ (Canons ana 
Deoress q/ the Council of Trentf De Sacr. Matri., Oan. vii.). 

t It has been held by some critics that as the word used is 
wp¥ti». the Jusijifioation of divorce here admitted was ante¬ 
nuptial fornication; but cf. Weiss-Meyer, in loo. 


neous exegesis. The verb inetXOut was a recognized Hellenistic 
term for cQvorce, and could not convey to the early Ohristiani 
the modified conception of a separation. Furtlier, it is not cer¬ 
tain that according to this passage Christ taught that a man 
committed adultery by marrying a divorced guilty wife, and con¬ 
sequently it may be held that in her case at least the marriage 
was regarded as annulled by divorce.* (2) Instead of explaining 
away &e exception, Bleek, Kelm, and others have denied the 
genuineness of the clause specifying it, and this on the ground 
that the original unquallfi^ statement of Jesus was felt to be 
a stumbling-block, and that the exception (‘ saving for the cause 
of fornication') crept into the traditional report as a concession 
to the realities of social life. In support of the genuineness it 
is pointed out that the MSS indicate no uncertainty as to the 
reliability of the text in Mt: while the absence of the exception 
from the parallel passages in Mk and Lk is explained either by 
saying that it was token for granted (Meyer), or by recalling 
that the law already provided for the punishment of adultery 
(Schegg). Yet another suggestion is that the teaching of Jesus, 
which was originally comparatively lenient, eventually withdrew 
the single concession which had been made (Hug, quoted in 
Weiss-Meyer, in loo.). The question at issue must eventually 
be settled in the light of a general theo^ as to the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the Synoptic reiiort of our Loras sayings, and the ex¬ 
planation of the Synopuc divergencies; and it must be added 
that this particular instance does not materially strengthen the 
evidence that the oral tradition seriously modified the sayings 
of our Lord (on this subject of. Bruce, Kingdom of God, Grit. 
Introd.). 

Among Protestant writers the more urgent 
question has been whether, consistently with 
the teaching of Christ and His apostles, divorce 
may be sought on other grounds than aiiultery ; 
ana the laxer modem practice has usually been 
justilied as an extended application of the principle 
embodied in the words ascribed to Jesus. 

Hheprima facie sense of the relative passages in the Gospels 
(Mt 6M 199) certainly is that Jesus permitted divorce on one 
ground only, though the precise bearing of His references to 
remarriage presonte consiaerable difficulties, f Are we then to 
describe a system of law which has multiplied grounds of 
divorce as openly defiant of the mind of Christ ? To this it is 
replied in the first place that the apostolic teaching sanctioned 
further extension. The reference Is to what Boraon Catholics call 
‘the Pauline privilege' (1 Co 7i®-i0), according to which if a 
Christian husband or wife is deserted by bis or her consort— 
being an unbeliever, the former is declared to be no longer 
under bondage, i.e. free to marry again. In the lecond place, it 
is contended that in this case Jesus, as in so many other cases, 
states a principle under the form of a particular instance, and 
that other instances are to be allowed which can be shown to 
embody the same principle.? And certainly it must be granted 
in general that the Christian morality does not consist of a 
cast-iron system of laws, but rather of germinal principles 
which entail the labour and responsibility of thinking out their 
inmost significance and Judging as to their proper application. 
In the evangelical precept the spirit counts for more than the 
letter. If, therefore, we assume that Jesus allowed divorce at 
all, which is the most doubtful point in the argument, it is 
quite legitimate to extend the exception to cases involving a 

* The weakness of the exegetical argument is obviously felt by 
a recent Rom. Cath. writer, who, after admitting the reality of the 
difficulty, and pleading that the passage be interpreted in the 
light of the clearer Scriptures^ remarks that the matter affords 
a good instance of the impossibility of arriving at any assured 
interpretation of Scripture except in the light of the traditional 
teaching of the Catholic Church (Hunter, Dogm. Theology, 

t As regards remarriage, the main exegetical difficulty (s 
to know whether the pnrase, ‘whosoever marrieth her that 
is put away committetn adultery’ (Mt 682), prohibits the re¬ 
marriage or every divorced woman, or only that of a woman 
who has been unlawfully divorced. The latter view, supported 
by Weiss-Meyer and Alford (who translates ‘her when put 
away ’), is the natural one, though it has the curious consequence 
that an innocent wife is, but a guilty wife is not, prohibited from 
forming a second marriage. Tne husband of a |^ty wife, as is 
clearly implied in Mt iP, may marry again ; and by parity of 
reasoning, in a cose which could not lawfully occur in the Jewish 
Church, a woman who has divorced her husband on the ground 
of his immorality should be free to take another husband. On 
the other hand, it does not follow that a legal dissolution of 
marriage lustifies remarriage. The legal decision gives rise, for 
the Christian conscience, to the further question whether the 
marriage has been broken in the sense intended by Christ. 

1 This argument is suggestively stated by Newman Smyth 
(ChrUtian lEthici, p. 410 ff.): ‘There is no other legitimate 
principle for divorce than that presented by the nature of the 
sin of adultery. If, however, we can say with a good conscience 
that some other sin (some sin which possibly in Christ’s day had 
not reached its full measure of iniqu{ty>--a sin, for instance, like 
drunkenness, which may utterly destroy the spiritual unity of a 
home and threaten oven the physical security of one of the per¬ 
sons bound by the vomtb of marriage) is the moral e<)uivalent of 
the cause which our Lord had immediately before Him for pro¬ 
nouncing divorce, we shall be Justified in admitting it to be 
likewise a proper Christian ground for divorce?' Martensen 
argues to a slxnilar purpose {Chrietian Kthiot, Social, p. 41 fl.). 
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real moral tubversion ol marria^je under the proviso that the 
verification of such be taken out of private hands and vested in 
a public tribunal. Nor can it be sivld that, at least in Great 
Britain, the occasions of leg’al dissolution allowed by law amount 
to less than a moral subversion. 

While Christianity broke down the husband’s 
right of divorce along one line, on another the 
Talmudic law was developed with the purpose of 
impeding its exercise. 

The most important provisions making in this direction may 
bo thus distinguislied : (1) Inculcation of the doiitrine that the 
right was not absolute by the statement of grounds justifying 
it~viz. suspicion of adultery, violation of decency and of Jewish 
customs, obstruction of religious service, refusal of conjugal 
rights; (2) enforcement of penalty in the restoration of the 
‘dowry’; OS) complication of procedure in carrying out the 
divorce; (4) deprivation of the right in cases where the hu8b.and 
had come under some incapacity, e.g. as inMane, or as a deaf- 
mute, or where the wife- as insane, or a captive, or a minor— 
was specially entitled to protection (cf. Amram, Jewish Law 
of I)iv, c. 4, ‘Laws of the Mishna restricting the husband’s 
right to divorce’). On the other hand, circumstances were 
specified in which the husband was compelled to divorce bis 
wife. viz. o^es of oflultcry, clandestine intercourse, leprosy, 
childlessness, etc. (Hamburger, art. ‘ Scheiden ’). The abolition 
of the n)an’s theoretical right to divorce was decreed in 11th 
cent, by Rabbi Gershom, who enacted that ‘ as the man docs 
not put away his wife except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not bo put away except by her own consent’ (Amram, 
op. dt. p. 62). The decree, however, was not unlversallv 
accepted us law by the Jews, and is ignored by Maimonidcs (t6.). 

The right of the wife to divorce her husband, 
which was conceded at lca.st under later Greek 
and Roman laiv, was an idea repuLoiant to Hebrew 
custom and enactment. The only trace of such 
an idea is the legal provision that if a bondwoman 
become a wife, and if she he denied conjugal 
rights, she shall go out free without money (Ex 
21’*'^). This, however, was not a concession to 
the woman of power to divorce; in any such 
case the theory was that the husband was called 
upon, in the exercise of his exclusive prerogative, 
to put away his wife (Amram, op. cit. p. 60). 
Under the influence of alien customs, and witli 
the support of Homan law, the practice came into 
vogue m NT times, whereby the wife directly 
repudiated the husband by sending him a * bill of 
divorce.’ The innovation was oiiposed by Jos. 
{Ant. XV. vii. 11, XVIII. V. 6), and was expressly 
condemned by our Lord in the words, * if a woman 
shall put away her husband and marry another, 
she committeth adultery’ (Mk 10^^). The Tal¬ 
mudists uphold the old theory, allowing the wife 
to demand divorce in certain cases— e.g. leprosy, 
apostasy, cruelty, impotence (Amram, op. cit. c. 6). 

The writing or bill of divorcement (nnn? ipP, 
Talm. vn, Gr. pi^Xlov d7ro<rraa(ou), which figures so 
largely in this subject, was of great antiquity 
(Dt 24^ Is 50^ Jer 3®). In earlier times no great 
ceremony was used (Gn 2E^), and the form of words 
would doubtless he similar to tliose in use among 
the Arabs.* While necessary to make a divorce 
legal, it would apiiear that in the time of our 
Lord the ‘ hill ’ could he granted without bringing 
the matter under the cognizance of the authorities 
(Mt 1^“). From the Mishna, a treatise of which 
takes its name from the ‘hill’ {Gi{tin)^ it appears 
that most elaborate regulations were enforced in 
regard to the judiciary, clerk, witnesses, time 
and place, and also the medium end mode of 
the^ delivery of tlie document. TJie following 
is given by Maimonides as an ancient and modm 

form of tlie get or hill; ‘ On the - day of 

the week and -day of the month of- in 

the year - since tlie creation of the world 

(or 01 the era of the Seleucidie), the era accord¬ 
ing to which we are accustomed to reckon in 

this place, to wit, the town of -do I-the 

eon 01 -of the town of - (and by whatever 

* Two formulas are given by W. R. Smith {Kinahip, pp. 94, 
168: ‘Begone, for I will no longer drive thy flocks to the 
nastuio.’ ‘ 'Thou art to mo as the iiock of iny mother ‘; cf. the 
Latin formula: ‘ Tuaa res tibi habeto, tuas ret tibi agito.’ 


I other name or surname I or my father may he 
known, and my town and his town), thus determine, 
being of sound mind and under no constraint; and 
I do release and send away and put aside thee 

-daughter of -of the town of-(and by 

whatever other name or surname thou and thy 
father are known and thy town and his town), 
who hast lieon my wife from time past hitherto, 
and hereby I do release thee and send thee away 
and put thee aside that thou mayest have per¬ 
mission and control over thyself to go to be 
married to any man whom thou desirest, and 
no man shall hinder thee (in ray name) from this 
day forever. And thou art permitted (to be 
married) to any man. And these presents shall 
he unto thee from mo a hill of dismissal, a docu¬ 
ment of release and a letter of freedom, according 
to the law of Moses and Israel. 

-the son of-a witness. 

-the son of-a witness.’ 

; (Amram, pp, 157-158, with which cf. original text 
and Latin rendering in Siirenhiisius, Mishnaht iii. 
p. 323, and commentary, ib. p. 325). 

vi. Marriage as a Symbol ofxSpiritual 
Truths. —Although modern exegesis has given 
up the idea that in Canticles divine love is set 
forth under the image of human love, it is a 
familiar biblical thouglit that the marriage rela¬ 
tionship is typical of the union and communion 
of God with His people. After Hosea, whose 
domestic life is reasonably supposed to have im¬ 
pressed him with the suitableness of the imagery, 
it became a commonplace of prophecy that God 
was to Israel as a husband, and Israel to God as 
a bride (Hos 2^*, Jer 3^^ 3P*, Is 54®).* The con¬ 
ception passed over into NT, hut with modifica¬ 
tions agreeable to the nature of Christianity—the 
bridegroom being now God in Christ (Mt Jn 
3**), the bride Uie ^iritual Israel elect out of 
every nation (2 Co ID, Rev W). 

Now, this conception of God as the husband, 
thougli it has been little utilized in theology, 
cannot be said to he less apt or important than 
the two other conceptions of God which have been 
made the basis of systems. These are the idea 
of God as King, which lays the main stress on 
the divine sovereignty, and the idea of God as 
Father, which lays the main stress on the divine 
love. And as the weakness of the system built 
upon the principle of the divine sovereignty has 
been Avidely felt to he that it does less than justice 
to the ethical being of God ; and as, on the other 
hand, the theology based on the divine fatherhood 
has been in danger of obscuring the divine miglit 
and majesty, there is certainly something to he 
said for putting in the forefront the tliought 
of Hosea, which, representing God as husband, 
equally emphasizes to our minds His sovereignty 
and His goodness. 

Ilow large a portion of the body of Christian 
doctrine may ho set forth, and with the sanction of 
Scripture, under the category of the marriage re¬ 
lation, may be briefly indicated. 

(1) Under the doctrine of God this representa¬ 
tion, besides embodyinj^ as its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples the divine sovereignty and love, lays special 
stress on the attributes of clemency and long- 
suffering, while it ^feguards tlie holiness of God 
by showing Him grieved and provoked to anger by 
contumacy and unfaithfulness (Hos passim). As 
husband God also provides for His people (2®^. 

(2) The doctrine of sin is, from this point of 
view, charaoterized as adultery (Hos 2^, Jer 3® 13^; 

* The germ of the conception, according to W. B. Smith, wa« 
found in Semitic heathenism; and the service of Hosea was to 
purify the gross physical conception of the god as the husband 
of the motherland, and to apply it to describe moral relations of 
Jehovah with His people {Prophets cif leraelt new ed. p. 170 fl.). 
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on nj'iT see Driver on Dt 3D®)—a designation 
which, os regards (a) thA nature, of sin, indicates 
that its essence consists in indill’erence or even 
hatred toward God, and the giving of the affec¬ 
tions to other objects (llos 2®, Jer Ezk 20®®); 
{b) the heinousness of sin, draws attention to its 
aggravation as unfaithfulness to solemn obligation 
and ingratitude for high favours (Jer 5^); and 
(c) the pxinishment of sin, teaches that persistence 
in it entails a casting-off, of which human divorce 
is a pale emblem (IIos 2^^®^-, Jer 2®®®^-)* 

(3) In the Christological doctrine the points 
which are chiefly emphasized by the conception 
are the love of Christ, His kingly office as exer¬ 
cised in His headship over the Church, and His 
intimate union witli it through the indwelling 
Spirit (2 Co IP, Eph 5®®-®®). 

(4) In close relation to the last the doctrine of 
the Church is elucidated and enriched by the 
assertion of its mystical union with and depend¬ 
ence upon Christ (Eph. loc. cit.), and of its essential 
note of sanctity—the latter, which includes all the 
graces included in sanctification, being beautifully 
portrayed as the bridal adornment (Rev 19®). 

(5) Einally, as regards eschatology, the figure 
concentrates attention on the momentous event 
of the Second Coining, which is sudden as the 
coming of the bridegroom (Mt 25^*^®), and places in 
a clear light the bliss, the security, and unutterable 
glory of the everlasting kingdom (Rev 19^ 2P*®). 

Litkraturk.—N ext to the Scriptures the chief source is the 
division of the Mlahna Q’tyj mo {Liber de re uxoria), containing, 
with two others, the treatises n’iD3* (de levirorum in fratrias 
ojjlcio), nmriD {de dote lUerisque inatrimonialibus), nmo {de 
uxore adulterii iwtpecta), j’tsi {de divortiis), and {dc 

8ponsalibu8)-~j}t. 3 in the ed. of Surenhusius, Amstcraam, 1700. 
Tlie best of the above material is collected in Seldcn, Wxor 
Jlebraica, London, 1640, and Hamburger, Real-Encyclopcedie 
fUr Bibel und Talmud, Breslau, 1870. Of the older articles, 
that in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopccdia is distinguished bv Talmudic 
erudition. The recent German manuals which cover the ground 
are Benzinger, Jleb, Arch,, Freiburg, 1894, cf. his ‘Fainilie u. 
Ehe' in HauckisIIorzogS; Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch., 
Bd. i., Freiburg, 1894, with which may be mentioned Stade, G VJ, 
Berlin, 1887, i. pp. 371-396. On primitive marriage the chief 
works from the general standpoint are M‘Lennari, Primitive 
Marriage, reprinted in Studies in Ancient History, London, 
1870 ; Starcke, The Primitive Family, London, 1889; Wester- 
marck. History of Human Marriage, London, 1891; Post, 
Studien zur Kntwickelungsgeschichte dee Familienrechts, Leip¬ 
zig, 1889 5 while the theories are tested in the Semitic field 
with special knowledge by W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Karly Arabia, Cambridge, 1805, and WelUiausen, ‘Dio Klio 
l)ei den Arabern' in the OOttinger Nachrichten, 1893, p. 43111., 
follow!^ Wilken, Das Matriarchal bei den alien Arabern, 
1884. For the interpretation of the laws there is much to be 
learned from Michaolis, Mosaisches Recht, Eng. tr. ‘Commen¬ 
taries on the Laws of Moses,' London, 1814. AvoTam, Jewish 
Law of Divorce according to Bible and Talmud, London, 1897, 
is an important discussion by a legal expert. See also Fenton, 
Farly Hebrew Life, London, 1880; Jacobs, Studies in Bibl. 
Arch., London, 1894; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
London, 1896; Tristram, Eastern Customs, London, 1894; 
Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, London, 1898. 

W. P. Paterson. 

MARSENA (K^9"|-7; MaXricredp AB, MaXt<redp, 
Mapa-avA ; Marsana). —One of the Bcven princes of 
Media and Persia, who ‘ sat first in the kingdom,* 
and had the right of access to the royal presence 
(Est P^ cf. Admatha). The name is aoubtloss 
Persian, but the derivation is uncertain. 

MARSHAL*— The word does not occur in AV, 
but in RV it represents two Heb, words. (1) 
gopher (Jg 5^®) in the difficult phrase igfa 
* [out of Zebulun] they that nandle the marshal’s 
staff* (RV). The usual meaning of ipb is * scribe * or 
‘ writer,* and so AV, agreeing with Syr.* 
hrSiSDf ]. inn and Targ. ibdt oiD^ipa pan^, gives 

* We have verified the Syr. from MSS. viz. the Ambrosian, the 
Buchanan Bible (Jacobite of cent xii.j, and Camb. Unlv. Add. 
1064 (Nestorian of cent, xiii.) for Jg 5i4, and from the first two 
of these MSS together with Comb. Univ. Add. 1966 (Nestorian of 
cent. XV.) for Jer 51^ and Noh 817. 


‘They that handle the pen of the writer.* None 
of tlie Greek versions, however, give ‘ pen,’ in A 
crKT^TTTpip, in B and Theod. pdfidq}, in 
Symm. /lerh />d^5ov. Therefore we may take Greek 
authority to be on the side of ‘ marshal * os against 
‘scribe,’ ‘writer,’ though an abstract noun, acc. 
to A acc. to B (and Theod.) Sitjyfjaews 

(error for ?), seems to be the original 

Septuagint rendering. B offers ypa/xpariw as a 
second rendering, and. Symm. ha.s ypayLparim only, 
the meaning of which is ‘ marshal * as appears from 
1 Mac S'*®, iarrjaev (sc. Judas) roi>y ypafifiareis rod XaoO 
M ToO xftMppou. The office of a marshal was to 
help the general to maintain discipline. His wand 
of office {(TKrjirrpov or ^dj35os) could be used, if neces¬ 
sary, for inllicting chastisement. 

(2) ipoto ^iphsdr (Jer 51®’) or npet? ^aph§er (Nah 3”). 
The meaning of tliis word—a loan-word in Heb.— 
is not certainly known, but Lenormant (followed 
by most scholars) compares the Bab. - Assyr. 
dupsarru [clupiarru, Delitzsch], ‘ tablet-writer ’; 
soRVm to Nall 3*’ ‘ thy scribes.’ The title * scribe * 
might very well he given to a provost-marshal; cf. 
ypappareds in 1 Mac 6^® (cited above). The VSS 
give no help, and the moaning of the word was 
evidently lost in early times. LXX has 
(‘batteries of warlike engines’) in Jer, but leaves 
the word untranslated in Nah. Symm. has ikXeK- 

rous in Jer (so Field). Syr.* has ‘destruc¬ 
tion’in Jer, but in Nah .tAo ‘thyaroused 

ones ’ or (possibly) ‘ thy warriors.’ Targ. gives nay 
K3ip ‘ warriors ’ in Jer, but leaves the word untrans¬ 
lated in Nah. All these renderings of the VSS are 
founded on guesses from the context, rather than 
on real knowledge. \V. Emery Barnes. 

MAR’S HILL.— See Areopagus. 

MARTHA (MdpOa, an Aramaic form [Hcnp, fern, 
of M*)!? ‘ lord not found in Heb., meaning 
‘mistress’ or ‘lady.’ Compare Kvpl^ in 2 Jn 
which some interpret as a proper name, and some 
identify with the Martha of the Gospels).—The 
name does not occur in OT. Only one person 
called Martha appears in NT, mentioned in Lk 
1038. w, jn jji.e. i®-39 12®. It is not possible to 
doubt the identity of the Martha of the Fourth 
Gospel with the Martha of the Third. In both 
oases there is a sister Mary, and similar traits in 
the characters of the two women appear in each 
of the narratives. But the course of events in Lk 
would suggest that the village where the sisters 
lived was situated in Galilee ; according to Jn 
it was Bethany. The liarmonistic suggestion, that 
they may have changed their place of abode 
previous to the events with which they are con¬ 
nected in the Fourth Gospel, is evidently a device 
invented to meet a difficulty ; it has no probability. 
St. John is so exact in his topography that it is 
not reasonable to suppose ho was mistaken in this 
instance. Bethany is one of the centres round 
which the history in the Fourth Gospel moves. 
It would seem, therefore, that the order of the 
narrative is dislocated in Lk, so that a Judsean 
incident is inserted in the course of events that 
transpired in the north. Martha here appears 
actively engaged in serving Jesus and His dis¬ 
ciples at a hospitable feast. In this case, and in 
the Johannine incidents, she takes the lead in a 
way that implies that she is the elder sister. 
According to the Synoptic account, it was in the 
house of Simon the leper that a woman, pouring 
recious ointment over Jesus, was rebuketl by the 
isciples for her wastefulness (Mt 26’, Mk 14*); 
according to Jn, this occurred at the house of 
Martha and Mary, the latter being the woman 
who testified her devotion to Jesus oy the costly 
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gift (Jn 12^'*). Therefore it haw been suggested 
that Martha may have been Simon’s wife or 
widow. In St. Luke’s narrative Martha is gently 
corrected for her excessive anxiety and the im¬ 
patience with which who complains of her sister. 
Thus she is seen to be one who, while trul^ 
devoted to Christ, and cornmendably energetic 
in the service of hospitality, does not possess her 
soul in quietness; sets too high a value on the 
material sumptuoiisness of the feast for which 
she is responsible; fails to understand how best 
to entertain lier divine Guest by best pleasing 
Him; and hastily blames the gentler Mary. 
According to the oldest MSS and some VSS and 
Fathers,* Jesus said to her, ‘ There is need of but 
a few things or one ’—the * few ’ pointing to sim¬ 
plicity in the provisions at table (compare Lk 10“**), 
the ‘one’ pcrliaps carrying her thought to what 
alone He supremely cared for, the Kingdom of 
God (see Mt 6^), to show profound interest in 
which was to receive Jesus in the way most 
acceptable to Him. In the narrative of the death 
and raising of Lazarus, Martha and Mary are true 
sisters, echoing one another’s thoughts, both trust¬ 
ing in Jesus as their one friend who could help 
them in the greatest need. In Jn 12^ as in the 
Lk narrative, Martha is found ‘ serving.’ See, 
further, under Mary, No. iv. 

A tradition, which cannot be traced earlier than 
the Middle Ages, is cherished all over the south of 
France, to the effect that during a persecution of 
the Christians by the Jews, Lazarus and his two 
sisters, having been sent to sea in a boat without 
rudder, oars, or provisions, drifted to land near 
Marseilles, founded many churches in Provence, 
in particular those at Marseilles, Aix, and Avig¬ 
non, and finally lived in retreat at Tarascon (see 
Guotti^e, Histoire de VEglise de France^ i. 402, n. 5 ; 
Guerin, Les Petits Boilandistes, etc. x. 91-105, 
where many cliildish but picturesque legends of 
Martha are recorded; cf. also Duchesne, Pastes 
ipiscoimux de Vancienne OaulCf i. 325 ff.). 

W. F. Adeney. 

^ MARTYR. —The Gr. word ndprvs (from a root 
signifying to ‘ remember,’ connected with ‘memory* 
and fjLtpifivaf ‘ care,’ therefore primarily ‘ one who 
testifies to what he remembers’), which in AV 
is frequently translated ‘witness,’ is rendered 
‘martyr’ in Ac ‘22^0, Rev 2^^ 17®. The Vulg. has 
martyr in the last passage only, in the other two 
the usual testis^ and Wyc. and Rhem. follow. 
Tind., Cov., Cran. have ‘witness’ in all; Gen. and 
Bish. ‘ 'vitiiess ’ in Ac, but ‘ martyr ’ in Rev. The 
Versions, even the earliest, seem to have used 
‘martyr’ in its modem sense, one who seals his 
testimony with his blood, not merely a witness, 
but a witness who suffers. But the Gr. word does 
not appear to have acquired that meaning within 
the NT, though it is common in early Christian 
writings. In Ac 22^® the tr. ‘ martyr ’ loses the 
reference to the preceding ‘ witness’ (/i^rvpla, 22'®). 
RV gives ‘witness’ in Ac 22^ and Rev 2'®, but 
retains ‘martyr’ in Rev 17®, m. ‘witness.* 

J. Hastings. 

MARVELLOUS is an adverb in Wis 19®, ‘seeing 
thy marvellous strange wonders’ {Oav/xaffTd Wpara, 
RV ‘strange marvels’). Cf. Ps 31^, Pr. Bk. 
‘ Thanks be to the Lord: for he hath showed mo 
marvellous great kindness in a strong city ’; and 
Ps 145* ‘ Great is the Lord, and marvellous worthy 
to be praised* (but mod. edd. wrongly mint ‘Great 
is the Lord, and marvellous, worthy to bo praised ’). 
Cf. also Jer 30® Cov. ‘ Yeo all their faces are mar¬ 
vellous pole.* Tindale uses ‘marvellously,’ as Mt 
210 * When they sawe the starre, they were mar¬ 
velously glad.’ So also often in Shakespeare. 

J. Hastings. 

• M fi 0< L 1. 88, Syr.»»«* Memph. Eth., Orlgen om Bas. 


MARY •(Heb. onp Miriam ; LXX and NT Mopid/i 
or Map/a; Josephus Mapid/xfir} or Mapidjurj or Mapt- 
dpLPrj ).*—The name, as Stanley says, probably owes 
its frequent recurrence in the narratives, alike of 
the Evangelists and of Josephus, not to the 
memory of Miriam the sister of Moses, but to the 
sympathy felt for the beautiful Hasmonwan prin¬ 
cess, the high-souled and ill-fated wife of Herod 
{Jetuish Churchy iii. 429). We find it used as follows 
in the NT— 

Mary the mother of James. 

ii. The other Mary. 

iii. Mary of Olopas. 

iv. Mary the sister of Martha. 

V . Mary Magdalene. 

vi. Mary the mother of Mark. 

vii. Mary saluted by St. i’aul. 

viii. Mary the mother of the Lord. 

i. ii. iii. Of the above, the first three are gener¬ 
ally identified. The first is mentioned in the throe 
Synoptic Gospels as one of those who were present 
at the crucifixion. In Mt 27®®* ®® we read, ‘ many 
women were there beholding from afar, whicli had 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him : 
among whom were Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother t of James ana Joses, and the mother of 
the sons of Zebedeo.’ In v.®' we are told that the 
same evening, after Joseph of Arimathma had 
buried the body in his own new tomb hewn out 
of the rock, ‘ Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary 
(evidently the before-mentioned mother of James), 
were sitting over against the sepulchre.* Next day, 
‘ as the sabbath began to dawn towards the first 
day of the week,’ the other Mary again appears 
with Mary Magdalene (28'). It is to them that 
the angel at the sepulchre speaks words of com¬ 
fort after rolling away the stone, ‘ Fear not ye: 
for I know that ye seek Jesus, which hath been 
crucified. He is not here; for ho is risen, as he 
said. Como, see the place where the Lord lay. 
And go quickly, and tell his disciples,’ In fear and 
joy they ran to carry the message; and as they 
went, ‘ Jesus met them, saying. All hail. And they 
came and took hold of his feet, and worshipped 
him. Then said Jesus unto them, Fear not: go 
tell my brethren that they depart into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me.’ 

Mark (15'®) gives some further details. Mary is 
called the mother of James the Little and Joses, and 
Salome is mentioned as one of her companions along 
with Mary Magdalene. In v.**’ she (now called M. h 
Two-t^tos) is watching where Pie was laid. In 16' 
‘Maiy of James’ is joined with Salome and the 
Magdalene, as buying spices and bringing them to 
the tomb at sunrise on the first day. As they go 
they wonder ho>y they shall get the stone rolled 
away ; but this is already done when they arrive, 
and they find in the tomb a young man in white 

* It has been asserted that the form 'Metpti.fA. is used ex¬ 
clusively for the Virgin, and for the others; but, though 

the Hebraio form is in general used of the former (in the 
iiominative), perhaps as being the more dignified, it is by no 
means confined to her, nor is the Hellenic form confined 
to the latter. Thus, whore the Virgin is spoken of, 
WH read Mecp/» with (Jodd. BD in Lk 21^, and though they 
follow B in calling her y[etpii.fA elsewhere, yet it is only in Lk 
1’-^ that this fonn hoe the 8 U}>purt of all the MSS. In Mt 
MetpU is read by 0. in Lk 136. as. te and 2® by D, in Lk IW- 88.« 
by both. On the other hand, the best text has of the 

Magdalene In Mt 2781, Mk IS-fo, Jn 20'6.18, and this reading has 
the support of C and L in several other passages. yLetpiijAie not 
usetl of the mother of James in the best MSS, though O has it 
in Mt 2780 and Lk 28'. is used of the sister of Martha 

in the best text of Lk 103®- 'a. Jn lia. ao. M i23. 

In the other cases the Hebraic and Hellenic forms are used 
indiscriminately. Thus the best text has the occ. of the 

Virgin in Mt and of St. Paul’s friend in Ro 166, but Matpt^iA 
of the Vir^ in Lk 216* w, of Martha’s sister in Jn lii®. as. 8i. 48. 
The gen. is the only form used as well of the Virgin 

as of Martha’s sister and the mother of Mark. The dat. Metp/ap* 
is used of the Virgin in Lk 28 , Ac 1'^, but M«p/f» of the Mag¬ 
dalene in ‘ Mk' 16». 

t Here and in Mk 15^ Syr. Sin. has 'daughter’ instead of 
'mother.* 
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raiment, who bids them not be amazed, but carry 
word to the disciples to meet the Lord in Galilee. 

* But they said nothing to any one; for they were 
afraid ’ (v.*). 

In Lk we are told generally that the 

women which came from Galilee stood afar off at 
the crucifixion and followed Joseph to the tomb to 
see how the body was laid, and prepared spices and 
ointments, whicli they brought at early dawn on 
the first day. Entering into the tomb they saw 
two men in dazzling apparel, who asked them why 
they sought the living among the dead. ‘Re¬ 
member the words he spake unto you in Galilee, 
saying that the Son of Man must be crucified, and 
the third day rise from the dead. And they 
remembered liis words, and told all these things 
to the eleven and to all the rest.* From 24^® w'o 
learn tliat Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary of James were among the number of these 
women. 

John (19^®) tells us that there were standing by 
the cross. His mother and His mother’s sister 
(identified w ith Salome, see article on Brethren 
OF THE Lokd), Mary of Clopas, and Mary 
Magdalene. Comparing this with Mk 15^, we 
naturally conclude that Mary of Clopas must be 
the same as Mary of James. All we know of Clopas 
is derived from llegesippus {ap, Euseb. HE Hi. 11), 
who tells us that he was brother of the reputed 
father of our Lord, and that Symeon the second 
bishop of Jerusalem was his son. Whether ^ rou 
KXwTrd means wife or (as Jerome suggests) daughter 
of Clopas is uncertain. Lightfoot (cited in the 
above-named article) holds that there is no ground 
for identifying the name Clonas with Alphteus, and 
that the I'eshitta version and Jerome may be right 
in regarding it as another form of Cleopas. If 
Mary was daughter of Clopas, she may have been 
wife of Alplueus, and her son James may be the 
apostle know n as the son of Alphmus. Jerome, 
however, maintains that Mary of Cleoplias, the 
aunt of the Lord, is a difierent person from the 
mother of James (see Ep. ad Hedibiam cited by 
Lightfoot, Gal, p. 260). John of Thessalonica 
and other Fathers (quoted by Faillon, i. p. 150) 
strangely identify the mother of James with the 
mother of the Lord, thinking that her presence at 
the crucifixion could not have been passed over 
without mention by the Synoptists. 

iv. Mary, sister of Martha.— It is only in 
the last two Gospels that her name occurs. Luke 
(10®®’^2), after narrating the return of the Seventy, 
says vaguely that, ‘as they w'ent on their way, 
Jesus entered into a certain village; and a certain 
woman, named Martha, received him into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.* When Martha 
complaineil that she was left to serve alone, Jesus 
answered that, whereas she was anxious and 
troubled about many things, her sister had chosen 
the good part, which should not be taken from 
her. In ^In 11 we find the two sisters living with 
their brother Lazarus in a village named Betliany; 
and all three are said to have been beloved by the 
Lord. Jesus, on His last journey to Jerusalem, 
receives tidings of the sickness of Lazarus, and, 
when He reaches Bethany, finds that he had been 
dead four days. The behaviour of the sisters is 
such as we might expect from Luke’s narrative. 
Martha goes out to meet Him; but Mary sits 
still in the house, till she receives a message that 
the Master called for her. Then rising ouickly, 
she came where He was, and fell down at His feet. 
Both meet Him, however, with the some words 
of sorrowful reproach: ‘ If thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.* It would seem that, 
though Martha was apparently the elder sister, 
Mary was for some reason held in greater con¬ 


sideration. In v.^® we are told that many of 
the Jews had come to comfort Martha and Mary ; 
but, while nothing is said of their accomnanying' 
Martha, wo read in v.®^ that the Jews, who were 
ill the house with Mary, when they saw that she 
rose up quickly and w'ent out, followed her, think¬ 
ing that she was going to the grave to weep there ; 
and in v." it is said that many of the Jews that 
came to Mary believed on Jesus. 

In the chapter which follows we have the story of 
the anointing of the feet of Jesus. Each evangelist 
tells us of an anointing of the Lord by a woman, 
whilst He was reclining as a guest at a hospitable 
entertainment; and there has been much discussion 
as to how often He was anointed, and (supposing 
Him to have been anointed more than once) whether 
the anointing was by one and the same woman. 
Speaking generally, it will be seen from the con¬ 
spectus given on next page that Matthew and 
Mark are in agreement, and that Luke’s account 
difiers widely from theirs, whilst John’s is inde¬ 
pendent of either, yet presenting points of contact, 
now with the one, now with the other. We will 
consider these differences in order. 

(1) As to time and place : if we may judge from 
the context, the anointing described by Luko took 
place in Galilee while the Baptist was in prison ; 
that described by the other evangelists tooK place 
in Bethany shortly before the crucifixion. (2) As 
to the host : Luke names Simon the Pharisee, the 
other Synoptists Simon the leper, while John is 
indefinite, merely stating that after the raising of 
Lazarus ‘ they made him a feast, at which Lazarus 
sat at meat, and Martlia served.* (3) As to the 
action : whilst the first two Gospels speak of the 
head being anointed with precious ointment, Luke 
says that the feet of Christ were first wet with the 
tears of the woman standing behind Him, and then 
wiped with her hair and anointed; John says 
nothing of her tears, but agrees in the statement 
that it was the feet which she anointed and wiped 
with her hair. (4) As to who or what the woman 
was, the first two Gospels tell us nothing beyond 
the fact of her pouring the ointment on the head 
of Jesus; Luke says that she was a sinner in the 
city, and that Jesus said of her, ‘her sins which 
are many are forgiven, for she loved much ’; John 
tells us that she was the beloved and honoured 
sister of Martha and Lazarus. (5) As to the 
criticism passed upon the action: Mark speaks 
vaguely of some wno were indignant at the waste 
of money, saying to themselves, ‘this ointment 
might have been sold for more than 300 denarii 
and given to the poor*; Matthew puts this censure 
in the mouth of the disciples ; John ascribes it to 
Judas^ who bore the bag; while Luke reports 
quite a different criticism made by a difierent 
person, Simon the Pharisee, who becomes suspicious 
of Christ’s pretensions as a prophet, on the ground 
that He had failed to read the character of the 
woman who touched Him. (6) As to our LoreCs 
justification of the woman : this, of course, is differ¬ 
ent in the two cases, since it has to meet two 
distinct charges. The Pharisee is answ ered by the 
parable of the Two Debtors; and a contra.st is drawn 
between his neglect of the ordinary forms of hos¬ 
pitality and the humble devotion of the penitent 
woman, who is bidden to go in peace. In the other 
Gospels the disciples are reminded that tlie poor 
I would be always with them, while their Master 
i would shortly leave them; that the woman had 
I done a good work in anointing His body for the 
I impending burial; nay, that this action of hers 
I would be reported in her praise throughout the 
world, wherever the gospel was preached. 

Such being the diversity of the narratives, it is 
evident that there are many difficulties in the way 
of any one who would regard them as all speaking 
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Conspectus of the Anointings. 

[The thick typo is used in tlio Synoj)tic Gospels to mark their mutual diflerences: in Jn for the 
opposite purpose of marking his resemblances to one or other of the Synoptists]. 

Mt 26'’. Mk 14’. Lk 7“. Jn 11’ 12»-». 


ToO lk *lrjcrov yevofxivov 
iv liijdavl(}L kv olKlq. ^Ifiui'os 
rod XeirpoO, TrpoarjXOeit aCmp 
yvv}} ixovaa aKdiftaaTpov 
/itypou papvT(p.ov, kolI Kark- 
Xceit M Tys K€(f>a\y% avrou 
dvaKei/jJvov. lk ol 

p,a6T)Tal ’f)ycLudKT7](Tai'f 
yotfres, Ijf’y tL tj dwdjXeia 
aOrr); klcvaro yb.p tovto 
wpa&^uai TToXXov, Kal loO- 
yvat TTTcjxoL^- yuoui lk 
6 'Jrfcrov 9 eiveu avrois, TL 
kIttous irapkxfTt Tjj yvvanKl ; 
kpyov yap KaXdi' ypydcraTO 
els kfjik' TT dvr ore ykp rovs 
irrcj^Ob'y caurtoz', 

kpik lk ou rrdvTore 
paXovaa ykp ai'iry rl pLvpov 

TOVTO kirl TOO (rdjfiaTls fJLOVt 

Tols t 6 ivTaefiidaai p.e i- 
TTolyo’ev. dfJLyv Xkycj vpuv, 
Irrov kkv KrjpvxBy rl evay- 
ykXiov TOVTO kv 6X(p Tip 
Kljfjitp, XaXijO^ireTaL Kal I 
kirolyaev aOTy, els iivyfxl- 
(Tvvov avTys. tItc xopev- 
dels . . . 'loijlat. 


Kai ^j^ros avTou iu 
avl(f.f iv ry oUlg. ^Ifiufvos 

TOU XeTTpOVf KaTaK€LfUvov 
avrov, fjXBev yvv^ exovora 
dXd^aa-rpov fivpov vapSov 
TTiCTTiicTiq iroXvreXovs* <rvv- 
Tpt\|/a(ra tt)v aXapao*- 
Tpov, KaT^x^cv alTou ttjs 
KetpaXrjs. ^crav 14 rivet 
dyavaKToOvTes 'irpXt iav- 
Tovt, E/y rl ij diruXeia 
avTT) ToO /i^pov ykyovep ; 
yluvaro yap tovto tI fivpop 
TrpaOrjvaL Itravta 8T)vapt(i>v 
TpiaKOO'Cwv, Kal loBypai 
rots Trrwxois* Kal IvePpi- 
p.fa)VTo avT-fj. 0 lk lyaovs 
elTrePf ''A<(>eT€ a(»Ti]v* rl 
avry kSttovs irapkxcre ; 
KaXdv ipyop ypydaaro iv 
kfJioL, irdpTore ykp rods 
TTojxoks kx^'re fxeO kavrCsp^ 
Kal Srav 6 At|Tc 8vva<r6c 
avTOit ‘TrdvTOTe cv 'iroitj- 
<rat, ifxk lk ol TdpTore 
kxf^re' t terx^v 4iroCY|(rcv, 
TTpoAapev piVpCo'ai to 
o-ciipd piov cl« tXv kpTatpi- 
aafilv. dfi^p lk Xkyco vpitPy 
lirov kkv KypvxBy rl €lay- 
yiXiov els IXop t6p Klo’/JLOVf 
Kal I kTTolrjaep aiky \aXrj~ 
$4l<T€Tai els fj,pyfi6<rvpop 
avrrjs, Kai *Ioi/5af , ♦ , 
dTyXdev. 


5^ Tis avrlv tu>p 
^ apiaaluPf iva <pdyy fier' 
avrou’ Kal elireXOiov els tIp 
oXkov toD ^apLcralov Kare- 
KXLOy, Kai llokf yvpy i^ris 
^p ip ry rrlXei d/taprwX6s, 
Kdl iiriypovffa In Kard- 
Keirai ip ry oULg. tov 4>api- 
ffaloVf KOfilaaora dXd^aarpov 
fidpov, Kal ardcra Ireitna 
irapd Tovs trdSat avrov 
KXaiovcra, roit 8dKpvcriv 
y)p{aTo ppixeiv rov? 'ird- 
8at aiiTov, Kalrait 6pi{lv 
Ttjs KC(j>aXt]t avTtjs ^1^- 
|Jka<rarcv, Kal KaTC(t>^Xci 
Toiit 'irdSat avrov Kal 
ijXeitpep Tip fivpip. I8ci)v 8^ 
& 4>api{raLot 6 KaX^o-at 
aifrXv ctirev ^v lavrip, 
Ovrot cl TTpo- 
^yIvioo-kcv dv rlt 
Kal Trora'irrj ‘^'^‘-5 

arrrerai, aiirov, 5ri d|i- 
aprwXdt io-riv. Ka2 d7ro- 
KpiOels 6 *lyaovs, k.t,X, 


lk Mapikfx i) dXcCi|;- 
acra rlv Kupiop p.vp(p, xa2 
^Kpd£acra rovs rrdSas a{f- 
rov rots Opi|lv a^iriis* # • • 
‘^IlX^eJ/ els hyOavLap . . . 
iiroly(Tav ovp avrtp lelirvop 
iKei Kal y Mdpda liyKlveiy 
6 lk Ad^apos els ^v twp 
dvaKetjuivivv aiip avT<p, y 
OVP XIaptd/x Xa^ovaa XLrpav 
fivpov vdpSov 'TftO'TlKTiS 
'troXvrlp.ov, T)Xcit|/ev rovs 
TrdSas *Iycrov, Kal €|cp,a|ev 

rats 6pijlv avrtjs rovs 
irdSas avrov* lk oUla 
iwXypibBy iK rys dap-ys rov 
pdpov. Xiyei, ’loi;5as d 
’IcTfcapium^s els rCov paOy- 
TU)P avTOv, 6 piXXwp avrlv 
TrapalLllvaL, Aid rl rovro 
rX p,vpov ovK l'irpd0T| 
rpiaKoo’LCJV 8i]vapla>v Kal 
^860t) 'irrwxo'is > elirep lk 
TOVTO, oux Iri irepl ruv 
TTTioxlvv ipeXep avnp dXX’ 
6'rt KXiwrys ^jv, Kal rl 
yXiiJixabKopov tx^^ /SaX* 
Xbpeva i^dara^ev. elrrev 
olu 6 'Ii;(roOs*'A^€S avmjv, 
tva cts T^)v Y|p.£pav rov 
{vTa4>iacrp,ov rt^pi^o^ av« 
rX. rovs 'rrrwx®^* V^P 
irdvTorc cxctc (jic 0* iav- 
Twv, ip,^ 8^ ov irdvroTi 

?X«T€. 


of one person and recording one econo.* And yet 
it is almost as diflioult to suppose that such an 
action could have boon repeated. Is it likely that 
our Jiord 'would have uttered such a high en¬ 
comium upon Mary’s act if she were only following 
the examjile already set by the sinful 'woman of 
Galilee ; or (taking the other view) if she herself 
were only repeating under more favourable cir- 
cumstatK'OS the act of loving devotion for which 
she had valready received Hia commendation ? Is 
it likely, again, that St. John would have distin- 
giiiahea Mary as ♦ her who anointed the Lord with 
ointment and-Nviiiod his feet with her hair* if he 
had known that in this she was only doing what 
had been done by another before her ? Tfucing a 
more general view, is it likely that so rare an act, 
the beauty of which lay in its instinctive spon¬ 
taneity and freedom from self-consciousness, could 
have been imitated or reproduced without losing 
all its savour ? 

I’erhans it may be answered that the act was 
not really unusual, since the context in Luke 
implies that not to anoint the head of a guest is 
to be wanting in ordinary courtesy.t It is true 
we have no other reference to the anointing of 
the /eei in the Bible, but that this was not un¬ 
precedented may be seen from Arist. (Ves/?. 605, S 
Si y fjlLiTTOV rodruiv iarlv irdvriov . . . Irav otKal* fw 
rlv fiKrOlv . . . xal srpCrra fxkv ij Bxtydryp pe dvopi^jj 

♦ This view is taken by Ephraem Syrus, Paulinus, Victor of 
Capua in his Diatessaron (seo quotations in Faillon, i. 87, 140), 
Grotius, Strauss, and the rationalistic interpreters generally, 
and also by Ilengstenberg. 

t See art. on AnointinGj where reference is mode to Egyptian 
monuments, as bearing witness to the practice of anolnniig the 
head of the guest at a fonst, cf. also Ps 236 467. 


Kal rd) irll' dXelepy Kal irpoaKdxpaffa (fnX'ba-y), where the 
daughter is represented as washing, anointing, and 
kissing the feet of her father, when be comes home 
from his day’s work. Still this does not furnish a 
precedent for the hair being used to wipe the feet; 
and it must be remembered, on the other side, that 
in proportion as we diminish the rarity of the act, 
we find it more difficult to account for the value 
set upon it by our Lord, and the importance 
ascribed to it by St. John. 

We turn now to consider boAv it has been 
attempted to harmonize the ditl’erent narratives 
by those who believe that only one event is 
recorded. The most elaborate attempt is that 
made by Hengstenberg,* who replies to (1) the 
first difficulty above stated, that Luke’s context is 
determined here, not by the order of events, but 
by the connexion of thought; since the contrast 
between the Pharisees and the publicans, in 
vv,2»» w, and the description of Christ as the Friend 
of publicans and sinners, in v.**^, naturally lead on 
to the story of the sinful woman at the house of 
the Pharisee. This, 'vve think, must be conceded. 
As to (2), if we are to identify Simon the Pharisee 
with Simon * the leper,’ we must understand the 
latter title to refer not to his present condition ; for 
in that case he could not himself have entertained 
guests, as he does in Luke. Some have thought 
that he may have been previously healed of Iiis 
leprosy by Jesus. But tins is not at all suggested 
by the words addressed to him in Luke, nor does 
it seem consistent with his ungracious behaviour. 
There is • less force in the argument that the 
injurious title ‘leper’ would not have been re- 
♦ Comm, on St. John, Eng. tr. pp. 1-88, 78-89. 
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tained in the case of one who had been cured of 
his leprosy. 

Lastly, is it likely that so pronounced a Pharisee 
as the Simon of Luke would have entertained 
Jesus at so late a period in His career, when the 
Pharisees had already resolved upon His death? 
or, on the other hand, that one wno was so much 
impressed Avith the raising of Lazarus as to preside 
at a banquet given in honour of the occasion, 
should have shown so little respect for the prophet 
wliom lie professed to be honouring ? 

The otlier incidents of the supper may be treated 
together. It is said that the discrepancies in the 
two accounts are due merely to the diflerent 
points of view taken by the narrators. The 
anointing gave rise to both conversations—tliat 
with Simon and that with the disciples. Luke 
seizes the ]>oint of her repentance, the other 
evangelists that of her lavish expenditure. But 
surely tliis is psychologically impossible. 

Let us examine a little more closely the story 
in Luke. A notorious sinner, learning that Jesus 
is sitting at meat in the house of a certain Phari¬ 
see, makes up her mind to follow Him there. She 
enters the house, and immediately takes up her 
stand behind the Lord.* It is evident that some¬ 
thing must have happened tojnake her loathe the 
life she had been livin", and feel that her only 
hope of escaping from it was to take refuge with 
Him whose words, spoken to the scornful Pharisees, 
may have been brought to her ears: ‘ I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent¬ 
ance.* As she stands behind Him she wipes away i 
with her hair the penitential tears which fall fast 
upon His feet. Then, as the agony of shame is 
gradually conquered by the sense of the Saviour’s 
forgiving love, she kneels and kisses His feet and 
anoints them with the ointment she had brought 
with her. She has no thought, no eye, for any¬ 
thing hut Him. For a while no notice is taken, 
but at last words of comfort come, addressed first 
to another, * Her sins, her many sins are forgiven, 
for she loved much ’; and then directly to herself, 
‘Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace.* How 
would it be possible for her after this to have 
stayed on and listened to the reproaches of Judas 
and the others, or how could tliey have ventured 
to find fault where their Lord had already given 
His blessing ? Turn now to the other side of the 
story, if we are to piece it out from what we read 
of Mary. Is it possible that she who had long ago 
made the good cdioice, who was now living quietly 
with her brother and sister, all three noted as 
especially dear to Christ; she whose house had been 
chosen by Him for His temporanr home before the 
end came, and who had lately been brought into 
such intimate contact with Him when He raised 
her brother from the dead,—is it possible that she 
should be spoken of as a notorious sinner, who 
was forcing herself into His company ? No 1 If 
we want to make one consistent story out of the 
four narratives, our only course is to suppose with 
Strauss that the underlying fact has been much 
falsified by tradition, especially in the case of 
Luke, who has, he thinks, mixed up with it the 
story of the woman taken in adultery. 

Before examining other explanations, we will 
just mention the attempts which have been made 
to get over two minor difficulties: (1) the dis¬ 
crepancy as to the anointilng of feet or head; 
(2) the nature of the locality where the sinful 
woman lived. As to (1), some have compared Ps 

• The reading of the best MSS, ilgyjxfftv, In Lk 7^, seems 

to contradict the words iirtypcHrm Mar«cxnr»t in v.S7, whioh 
imply that it was the knowledge of His being seated at table 
which led her to seek the house herself. This is an ar^ment 
in favour of the reading which is witnessea to by 

several of the most ancient versions. The reading tifvXdw is 
perhaps a repetition from v.44. 


133^ where tlie precious ointment is said to have 
run from Aaron’s head down to the skirts of his 
clothing; but (even if the correct tr“ is ‘ collar ’ 
instead of * skirts ’), this could only happen in the 
case of one who was standing and not reclining at 
table. Others have assumed two anointings, first 
of the head and then of the feet, the former of 
which they think may have been omitted by John 
as being generally known. This does not seem 
probable. The writer*s own view of the matter is 
given below. As to (2), the A/4apra)X6? is said to 
liavo been ‘ in the city * (7r6Xei, Lk 7^), but Bethany 
is described as a (Lk 10^, Jn IP). To this 
it is replied that there is no reason why Bethany 
should not be regarded as a suburb of Jerusalem. 

We will now examine the view which has been 
most generally held in the Latin Church, viz. that 
Luke describes a different scene from that in the 
other Gospels, but that the woman is the same. 
This gets rid of some difficulties, but is open to the 
objections stated above, as to multiplying what 
appears to be a unique occurrence. According to it, 
we are to suppose that the sister of Martha had at 
one time lived a vicious life, but had been con¬ 
science-stricken by some word of the Saviour, and, 
hearing that He was in Simon’s house, had felt her¬ 
self constrained to seek Him there, and received 
from His lips the word of forgiveness and blessing. 
If we allow an interval of two years, it is, of course, 
not such a flagrant impossibility for the sinner to 
have changed into the saint; and the quiet weep¬ 
ing of the one is not unlike the quiet sitting of the 
other at the feet of Jesus. Some have thought, 
too, that the remarkable reticence as regards the 
family at Bethany, which characterizes the Synoptic 
Gospels, might be explained by the wish not to 
call attention to a history which would bring dis- 
credit on the early life of a leading member of the 
Church. But if tnis danger of scandal still existed 
when the Gospels were written, how much more 
strongly must it have been felt some 30 years 
before, when the memory of the past was still 
fresh, and the Jews were on the watch for any¬ 
thing which might raise a prejudice against the 
propTiet whom they sought to kill. Is it possible 
that they could have crowded to Bethany to express 
their sympathy and esteem for one who had so 
lately done such dishonour to the name of Israel ? 
The difficulty as to the recurrence of the name 
Simon is perhaps fairly met by calling to mind its 
fr^uency at the time: we find no fewer than 9 
diflerent Simons in the NT. This led to its often 
having some distinctive appellation attached, e,g, 
Simon ‘Zelotes,’ Simon ‘Peter,* and here Simon 
‘ the Leper.* 

The third view is that most generally entertained 
among Protestant divines, viz. that there were two 
anointings—one of the foot by the penitent sinner of 
Galilee, the other of the head and feet by a totally 
different person, the saintly Mary of Bethany. 
It has been objected to this that the way m 
which the latter is described in Jn 11* ‘ Mary was 
she who anointed the Lord with ointment, and 
wiped his feet with her hair,* must refer to some 
previous occurrence; but the object of the evan- 

elist is simply to introduce Mary to his readers 

y referring to an action which was in itself 
famous, though it hod not been connected with her 
name in the earlier Gospels. Just in the same 
way Judas Iscariot is distinguished, in the earliest 
list of the apostles, by the addition ‘which also 
betrayed him. * There remains the serious objection 
already stated: Could John have used these words 
to describe Mary, if he knew that they were 
equally true of another woman ? Could our Lord 
have promised world-wide fame to her action, if 
the same thing had been already done by another 
in much more trying circumstances ? 
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It appears to the present writer that the easiest 
way in whicli wo can escape these dilliculties is by 
fiU)>j[)Osin^ that the story told by St. Luke cannot, 
in its original form, liave contained any reference 
to anointing. In that case the linal words of 
Kal ii\ei<p€y ry M’tjpip and the whole of must be 
regarded as later developments. It is^ easy to 
understand their being added under the idea that 
the words recorded by Matthew and Mark, ‘ where¬ 
soever this gospel is preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this that she hath done be told for 
a memorial of her,’required that the act of anoint¬ 
ing should appear in each separate Gospel. If we 
do not feel ourselv(;s at liberty to make such a 
supposition, wo must (ind some other moans of 
accounting for the high commendation bestowed 
on Mary. It cannot have been simply for anoint¬ 
ing, but for anointing with the precious spikenard 
in the prospe(‘t of the Lord’s death. In any case it 
seems probable that the anointing with the common 
ointment, of which Luke speaks, was something 
of an afterthought. It is hardly likely that one 
in such extreme agitation of mind would have 
planned such an action beforehand. How could 
she know that she might not be forestalled by 
Simon ? It will be noticed, too, that the anointing 
follows, not, as in John, precedes the wiping of 
the feet with her hair. If the details are correctly 
iven, we may conjecture that she happened to 
e carrying a nask of myrrh, and, finding that the 
Lord’s feet had been unwashed and left unanointed, 
had been seized by a sudden impulse to anoint them. 

Prof. W. M. Ivamsay * favours this third view, 
but considers that ‘ the attempts to harmonize John 
with Mark and Matthew fail completely. John, 
who says that “ they made him a supper there, 
and Martha served,” obviously places the meal in 
Martha’s house : it seems q^uite absurd to suppose 
that she would be serving in the house of Simon.* 
He thinks Mark fell into error from putting 
together two separate incidents, one of which was 
connected with the name Bethany, the other with 
the name Simon; whom he identilies with a ‘Smion 
who lived at Betliany and was or had been a leper.’ 
It does not, however, seem likely that Mark, wlioso 
mother was at this time living in Jerusalem, and 
whose house was a centre of the early disciples, 
could have been ignorant of the facts connected 
with the anointing at Bethany. We must there¬ 
fore accept the fact that it took place in the house 
of Simon, just as we accept the fact that Martha 
had the cnief ordering of the feast. The two 
facts are not necessarily opposed. It may be, as 
Nicephorus says {HE i. 27), that Simon was the 
father of Martha, though living apart from his 
family. But wo need not even suppose any such 
connexion. John’s description, from its vagueness, 
‘ they made him a feast,^ rather implies a public 
entertainment given in Ilis honour by the in¬ 
habitants of Bethany, probably in the largest or 
most convenient house in the village, which might 
be the property of a leper named Simon.t 
The fourth view is that there were three distinct 
anointings by either two or three distinct persons. 
This view was first propounded by Origen in order 
to meet the discrepancies between the account 
given in John and in the first two Gospels. The 
latter appear to fix tlie date of the supper two 
days (Mt 26^ Mk 14*), the former six days (Jn 12 *), 
before the Passover. The latter represent the 
ointment as poured upon the head, the former 
speaks of the leet as anointed and then wiped by 
Mary with her hair. The latter state that the 
supper was held in the house of Simon the Leper, 
the former appears to imply that it was in the 
* In tha work entitled, Wa* Christ bom at Bethlehem I p. 91. 
t Dr. E. A. Abbott auggeata that tha appellation 
may repraaant loif&rCui (yny^), * belonging to the leper.’ 


house of Martha (this dilhculty has been already 
discussed). Hence it has been supposed tliat there 
were two different anointings in the same week ; 
that on each occasion the same objection was made 
by the bystanders, and the same answer returned 
by Jesus. Such a repetition, we may at once say, 
is impossible; but what are we to make of the 
discrepancies? Shall we say that they are of no 
importance, and only such as must be expected in 
different reports made several years after the 
occurrence? We may be quite prepared to allow 
this; but it appears to be possible to got a little 
nearer to explaining them, wlien wo observe that 
the dates given in the different Gospels do not 
refer directly to the 8 Ui)per. John’s ‘ six days 
before the nassover* is the date on which Jesus 
came to Bethany, where, as we learn from the other 
Gospels, He was lodging during the v eek before the 
crucifixion.* On the other hand, the two days of 
Matthew and Mark refer to the close of His 
discourses in Jerusalem : ‘ when he had finished 
all these words he said to his disciples, Ye know 
that after two days is the passover.^ ’piua both 
dates may bo literally exact, and yet neither may 
be the precise date of the 8 ui)T)er. As to the other 
discrepancies, it is possible that the narrative in 
John, which seems to have been edited by the 
elders of Bpliesus (see 21 "*), has been to some 
extent affected by that in Luke. It is remarkable 
that the feet are thrice referred to (in IH 12 ^) as if 
the writer wished to lay stress on this by way of 
correcting a current misapprehension. Such a 
correction seems strange to us in the present day, 
to whom the written Gospels are tlie ultimate 
authority ; but in the first century the appeal was .4 
still to oral tradition, as we mjiy see from the ^ 
Preface to Luke, and it seems not improbable that 
the predominant tradition may have laid hold on 
the anointing of the feet as testifying to a higher 
degree of humility and reverence than that of the 
bead. If, then, the original narrative of John 
spoke only in general terms of the anointing of 
Jesus, wo may conceive that the elders might have 
taken the opportunity to correct what they deemed 
to be an erroneous report in Mark. Our present 
feeling would probably be that, where honour is 
intended by anointing, the head rather than the 
feet should be anointed. On the other band, it 
was natural that the penitent, standing behind 
the Lord, should wmo away with her hair the 
tears that fell upon His feet, but less natural that 
it should bo used to wipe away the ointment, 
which would simply have the ellect of anointing 
her own hair. 

It may bo interesting to odd a brief sketch of the history of 
opinion on this question. The treatment of Scripture by early 
Christian writers is, as a rule, uncritical. Difficulties are not 
felt. They &re much more anxious to extract a useful moral 
from their text bjr means of some forced allegory, than to 
ascertain the precise meaning of the words as they were 
understood by the speaker and hearers, or to get a clear 
conception of the actual facts referred to. Hence they are 
often careless of distinctions, and, like children, apt to mistake 
resemblance for identity. It is only when there is some special 
call for the attention of the writer, as when he is engaged on 
a commentary or a harmony of the Gospels, that we can attach 
much weight to any critical judgment. This is seen in the 
references to the present question. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of the woman who was still a sinner bringing the 
alabaster box of ointment, which she thought the best of her 
possessions, to anoint the feet of the Lord, and then wiping 
away with her hair the superfluous ointment, whilst she poured 
on Ills feet the libation of her tears. These things, he says, 

* Mt 2117, Mk 111-11, Lk 2187. 

t There is no reason to suppose that the date given in Mk 14l 
extends to the following verses. The phrase iirtt ctM of 
the third verse is well explained by Dr. Abbott as meaning, 

* And here let me state something which happened while Jesus 
was still in Bethany, which should be mentioned here to pre¬ 
pare the reader for the betrayal which follows.’ So in Mk 1480 
SfTH means, ’ And here let me say that Peter had been some 
time ago in the court exposed to temptation, and tills must be 
mentioned here, because now comes bis fall.’ 
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•ymbolize both the preaching of the go«pcl and the passion 
of the Lord {PoBd. if. 61, p. 205). Tertuilian more distinctly 
identifles the two anointings in the words, ‘ Peccatrici feminie 
etiani corporis sui contactiun perinittit, lavaiiti lacrimis pedes 
ejus et crinibus detergenti et unguento sopulturam ipsius 
inaugurauti ’ xi.). On the other hand, Tatian, towards 

the end of the 2nd cent., in his Diatessaron* which was for many 
years the only form of the Gospel known In Mesopotamia, 
separates the story in Lk from that in the other evangelists, 
and shows that ho distinguishes the sinner from Mary by 
placing the visit to Martha and Mary before the anointing. 
Victor of Capua, who published a Latin revised version of the 
Diatessaron some 800 years later, mixed up Luke’s anointing 
with that which took place at Bethany, to suit the view which 
hod then become popular in the Western Church, t Origen 
is the first distinctly to grapple with the ditficulties of the 
question. In his commentary on Mt (5 77), after stating the 
points of agreement in the four accounts, he proceeds to 
argue against the prevailing view that the actor was In every 
cose the same, on the ground (1) that according to Matthew 
and Mark it was the head of Jesus which was anointed with 
precious ointment, while, according to the other evangelUtaA 
ilis feet were anointed with myrrA(l); (2) that it is incredible 
that Mary the sister of Martha, vmo chose the better part 
and was beloved by Jesus, could be spoken of as a sinner; 
(3) that the sinner in Luke does not venture to approach the 
head of Jesus, but waters His feet with penitential tears, 
whereas there are no tears and no sinner in John. He then 
goes on to say that some will perhaps argue that the actor in 
e^h Gospel is different; but ho thinks it enough to distin^ish 
tlirco different actors ; and ho adds further reasons for holding 
that the nameless woman in the first two Gospels Is not the 
same as the sister of Martha, the supper being at a different 
time and a different place. He meets the objection that the 
disciples could not have repeated they complaint of the waste 
of so much valuable ointment, by making a distinction between 
the honest Indignation of the others and the veiled covetousness 
of Judas; and concludes with an allegorical interpretation of 
the three anointings. Elsewhere he seems to accep^t the view 
that there were only two anointings (cf. Horn, in Ua li* * scio 
Lucam de peccatrice, Matthaoum vero et Johannem et Marcum 
non de peccatrice ilia dixisse . . . ciijus nomen qiioque 
Johannes inseruit,' also on Ca 13 ‘si quid peocatrlx habuit, 
ad pedes referendum est; si quid ea qusa non erat peccatrix, 
ad caput’). Chrysostom also makes only two anointings, but, 
strangely enough, he holds that one of these is narrated only 
by John, the other by the three SjTioptists. Accordingly, he 
considers that the indignation of the disciples and the com* 
forting words of the Lord have reference to the of 

Luke, who is encouraged to come to Jesus by the thought that 
he did not disdain to eat in the house of a leper (Comrn. in 
Matt. 80). In his 62nd homily on John ho says that the jsister 
of Martha is not 4 wopvn L rJS L Atvnm , . . 

UfiV«/ /jUv yetp wipveu . . . iroXXvv yi/JMvrcu xcixaiv' ccCrti Mcti 

tut) ff-treudotU. Ambrose (Exp. in Luo. 6) is inclined to think 
that one woman only was concerned in the anointing, but in 
the end leaves it an open question: ‘ potest non eadem esse, 
ne sibi contrarium evangelistss dixisse videantur: potest 
etiam quoostio merit! temporis diversltate dissolvl, ut adhuc 
ilia peccatrix sit, Jam ista perfectior.' So Augustine, speaking of 
the anointing in Matthew (de Cons. Evang. 2. 154), says, * Lucas 
quamvis simile factum commemoret, nomenque conveniat ejus 
apud queni convivabatur dominus . . . tamen potius credibile 
est aliura fuisse ilium Simoneni, non leprosum in cujus domo 
hoc in Bethania gerebatur. Nam neo Lucas in Bethania rem 
gestam dicit. . . . Nihil itaque oliud intellegendum arhitror 
nisi non quidem aliam fuisse mulierem q^ute peccatrix tunc 
acCessit ad pedes Jesu et osculata est et lav it lacrimis . . . sed 
eandom Mariam bis hoc fecisse’ fso too Tract, in Joh. 49). 
Jerome, on the other hand, distinguishes between the two 
women (Cornm. in Matt. ‘Nemo putet eandem esse quas 
super caput effudit unguentum et qu» super pedes. Ilia enim 
et lacrimis lavat et crinibus tergit et manifesto moretrix 
appellatur. De hoc autem nihil tale scriptum est.’ Gregory 
the Great finally decided the question for the Latin Church 
by identifying the peccatrix first with the sister of Martha, and 
then with the Magdalene § (Horn. 83 tn Evang. *hanc, quam 
Lucas peocatricem, Johannes Mariam nominat, illam esse 
Mariam credimus de qua Marcus septem dflomonia ejecta fuisse 
testatur. Et quid per septem dsemonia nisi universa vitia 
designantur ? ’ Horn, 8, ' venit Marla Magdalene post multos 
macmas ciilpss ad pedes Redemptoris nostri,’ ib. 25. This was 
the generally accepted opinion in the West from the beginning 
of the 7th to the 16th cent, as testified to by the office in the 
Breviary for July 22. 

Discussion recommenced with the rise of the Reformation 
In the treatise of Faber Stapulensis do Maria Magdalena^ 
which was somewhat feebly answered by Fisher, bishop of 
Rochester, and condemned by the Sorbonne In 1621, on the 
ground that Faber departed ’ab universal! EcclesiM ritu 


* See the translation in vol. of Ante-Nicens Library pub. 1897, 
and Uemphill’s Diatessaront 1888, also Lightfoot on Super¬ 
natural Jieligion, Essay ix., and articles on Tatian and Victor 
of O^ua in iJict. Christian Biography. 

t Tnis version by Victor is wrongly described by Faillon and 
Migne (PaXrologia^ voL 64) os the Diatessaron of Ammonius.' 

t But John speaks of yApbee irurrmii, and the word /xOpn seems 
to be used generally of any sort of ointment. 

I On this identification see No. y. below. 


unicam Magdalenam In suo officio asserentis,' and that he 
deprived the Church of her chief type of the penitent sinner; 
also that there would be no certain truth, if each, at his 
own caprice, might reject accepted tradition. Later Roman 
Catholics, however, have not been unanimous: Estius, Tille- 
mont, and others denying the identity, while Maldonatus,* 
Lamy,t and the Bollandistst have argued with reason and 
moderation in its favour. Indeed, the reaction against the 
old view prevailed more in France than in England, going so 
far that, m a whole series of dioceses with Paris at their head, 
new editions of the Breviary were issued in the 17th cent, 
without those portions of the office of St. Mary Magdalene 
which referred to Lk 7 and to the sister of Lazarus.§ Dupin, 
Mabilion, Bossuet, and Fleury are mentioned as favouring the 
newer view. 

Meanwhile the Menology of the Greek Church assigns three 
distinct days for celebrating the memory of the sister of 
Martha, the Magdalene, and the hfAuprmXif. And Theophylact, 
writing in the 11th cent., says in his comment on Mt 26 that 
some hold that there were three, others that there were two 
only, who anointed the Lord; that Simon the leper was father 
of Lazarus, and that he is the man who showed the disciples a 
room ready furnished for the last supper. In his commentary 
on Mk 14 and Lk 7 he declares himself in favour of the view 
that there were three anointings—one by the repvir of Lk, one 
by the sister of Lazarus six days before the palaver, one in 
the house of Simon the leper two days before the passover. 

It has been already stated that the view most commonly 
entertained in the Reformed Churches has been that the sinner 
of Lk is distinct from the sister of Lazarus, and both distinct 
from the Magdalene. The two former are, however, confused 
by Grotius and by many of the recent German theologians, as 
Schleiermachcr, Kwald, Bleek, Baur, Hilgenfeld, Weisse, Keim, 
os well as by the orthodox Hengstentorg. In the Anglican 
Church the medisaval view was followed tW Bishop Andrews, 
who speaks of ‘ Mary Magdalene anointing Christ three several 
times one after the other,’ and being permitted to see two 
angels, one at the head the other at the feet where the body i 
of Jesus had lain, because she had herself anointed His head | 
and anointed His feet; by Donne, who identifies the sister of 
Lazarus with the Magdalene (SermonSt 26 and 80); by Jer. 
Taylor (iil. 248, Heb.), ^Mary Magdalene having been reproved 
by Judas for spending ointment upon Jesus’ feet, it being so 
unaccustomed and large profusion, thought now to speak her 
love once more and trouble nobody, ana therefore she poured 
ointment on His sacred head ’; and in late years by Dr. Pusey.ll 

Having thus examined the general question of 
the anointings of Jesus, it remains for us to con¬ 
sider more particularly the motive apcribed by 
our Lord Himself for the anointing by the sister 
of Lazarus. This is given with sli^t variations; 
in Mt 26'* ‘In that she poured this ointment on 
my body, she did it to prepare me for burial * {irp6$ 
rd ivTa<l>id<raL /xe), Mk 14® ‘ She hath done what she 
could; she hath anointed my body aforehand for 
the burying^ {rrpoiXa^ev puplaai t 6 erw/id /xov sis rbv 
ivTa<pLaapbv ); Jn 12^ ‘Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying,’ or (marg.) ‘ Lei her Sone: 
it was that she might keep it ’ (d0€s airri)v IT tva els 
rr\v ijfHpav tov ivrarpLaapod pov Tfffybay abrb ; several 
MSS, including A, read rsHipTiKsv, omitting tva). 
The meaning of the word ivTaipiaapibs is exfuained 
in Jn 19®®*^, where we are told that Nicodemus 
brought ‘ a mixture of myrrh and aloes about 100 
pound weight, and wound the body fn linen cloths 
with the spices, as the manner of the Jews is to 
bury ’ (ivTatpid^siv). The general sense seems to be 
given most simply in Mark’s words. ‘She hath 
done what she could ’ is an answer to the assertion 
that she ought to have spent her money other¬ 
wise, viz. in distributing to the poor. We are 
to understand, apparently, that this was not tlie 
work for which she was fitted; she probably did 
not possess the practical business habits which 
would enable her to decide as to the best way of 
helping the poor. But wisdom is justified of all 
her children. Wliat she had, what the grace of 

* CoTnmsnt. in Evang. Matt. 26. 

t *De unica Maria' in Harmon. Evang. p. 636ff; 

t Acta Sanetorumt July 22. 

I See Hengstenberg, l.o. p. 2. 

i See his sermon on ‘ Our Rieen Lord’s Love for Penitente,’ 
in which he refers to his note at the end of Sermons preached 
at St. SaviouPs proving the identity of the aister of Martha, 
the penitent who anointed the Lord’s feet, and St. Mary 
M^fdalene. 

^ Dr. E. A. Abbott suggests that ri may have been lost after 
etvrUt and that the words are a reproach to Judas, 'or is it 
your wish that she should keep it for my embalming?* i.s. 'do 
you grudge it the living, that she may bestow it on uie dead?* 
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God working in her enabled her to do, was to 
call forth generous emotion in others by being 
herself an example of the highest and noblest or 
all emotions, the impassioned devotion of a pure 
and loving heart to Him who is absolute Purity 
and Love. The genuine simplicity of a beautiful 
soul, however liable to misconception for the 
moment, yet in the end appeals more strongly 
to what is best in man, and is at the same time 
a more acceptable offering to God than any out¬ 
ward manifestation of human activity, however 
useful or charitable. 

Then how are we to understand what follows: 
‘she hath anointed mjjr body aforetime for the 
burying*? From the phrase in Jn, ‘suffer her to 
keep it,* we gather that the spikenard had not 
been bought on purpose, but was applied to this 
use after being some time in her possession. Some 
have supposed that she had bought it for her 
personal adornment, but such a supposition is 
unworthy of Mary; and as our Lord associates 
it with the thought of death, it seems more prob¬ 
able that it had been purchased for the burial of 
her brother, and perhaps left unused from some 
faint hope that the coming of Christ might still 
render such a use superfluoua. Compare Martha’s 
words, ‘Even now 1 know that whatsoever thou 
shttlt ask of God, God will give it thee.* Destined 
for the tomb, the precious ointment now becomes 
a thankoffering to Him who called Lazarus from 
the tomb; but it is only in anticipation—was this 
Mary’s own foreboding, or did slie learn it first 
from the Lord?—of a mightier death to come. 
The words in Jn must, we think, be taken to 
mean, * Allow her to have kept it for my burial,* 
i.e. ‘do not find fault with her for doing so.* 

History tells us nothing more of Mary. Her 
name is not mentioned among the women who 
were present at the crucifixion, or who brought 
spices to lay in the grave. This strange silence 
was, no douot, one of the reasons for identifying 
her with the Magdalene. It seemed so natural 
that she who had been specially honoured and 
beloved by the Lord, who had been conspicuous 
beyond all others in doing honour to Him during 
His life, should have been also the last to watch by 
His cross and the first to whom He would appear 
on His resurrection. A late legend reports that 
Lazarus with his two sisters and Maximin, one 
of the Seventy, fled from Palestine in the persecu¬ 
tion described in Ac 8 and took refuge in Massilia, 
and that Mary (confounded with the Magdalene) 
retired to a cave near Arles and died there. 

LtTKRATURR.— In addition to tho books mentioned in the 
course of this article, see Abb6 Faillon’s Monuments 
sur VApostolat de S. Marie Madeleine en Provence, 2 vols. 4to, 
1869. 

V. Mary Magdalene Mayda\r]vi/))is probably 
named from tho town of Magdala or Magadan (wh. 
see), now Medjdel, which is said to mean ‘ a tower.* 
It >va8 situated at a short distance from Tiberias, 
and is mentioned (Mt 15*^) in connexion with tho 
miracle of tho seven loaves. An ancient watch- 
tower still marks the site. According to Jewish 
authorities it was famous for its wealth, and for 
the moral corruption of its inhabitants (Edersheim, 
vol. i. p. 671). Lightfoot {Hor. Heb. on Mt27®®), 
following sonie of the rabbinical writers, gives a 
different derivation, according to which the name 
would mean a plaitcr of hair, a phrase sometimes 
used of a woman of light character. 

The first notice we nave of the Magdalene is in 
Lk 8^, where we read that certain W'onien which 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities 
accompanied Jesus and the Twelve in their mis¬ 
sionary journeys, and ministered to them of their 
substance. Among these are mentioned * Mary 
that was called Magdalene, from whom seven 


demons had gone out (cf. ‘ Mk * 16*), and Joanna the 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna.* 

The question has been raised whether this 
possession implies moral as well as physical dis¬ 
ease or infirmity. Those who affirm this have 
found in it a ground for upholding the identity of 
the Magdalene with the ‘ sinner * of Luke. Others 
hold that the phrase implies notliing more than 
that ‘the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
consciousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence,’ which we read of in 
other demoniacs, were exhibited here in their 
most aggravated form; that such a state is ‘ all 
but absolutely incompatible with the life implied 
in dfiapToyXds,* and that to speak of ‘ seven demons * 
as equivalent to ‘ many sins ’ is ‘ to identify two 
things which are separated in the whole tenor of 
the NT by the clearest lino of demarcation.’* 
But surely this is going too far. We are told 
of some who were ‘ vexed with unclcjin spirits,* 
and the parable speaks of an ‘ unclean spirit * 
taking with him ‘ seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself ’ and dwelling within a man. It 
would seem, therefore, that wickedness may be a 
sign or etiect of possession. But this possibility 
goes a very little way towards proving what is 
wanted, ^f St. Luke knew that the Magdalene 
of ch. 8 was the same as the sinner of ch. 7, would 
he not have given some hint to this effect ? Should 
we not have been told before, that the sinner had 
been under a Satanic influence, and had been 
delivered from this by tho Saviour previously to 
her entrance into Simon’s house? Then is it 
likely that she who had been known as the 
‘sinner* would have been allowed to accompany 
the Lord and His disciples in their journeys? 
Would this have been in accordance with the oft- 
repeated principle that we have to ‘ provide 
things honest,’ not only in the siglit of God, but 
alvso ‘ of men * ? Would it not have been putting an 
additional stumbling-block in the way of the weak, 
if one of notorious character were known to be 
habitually in the cornpaii}" of the new Prophet ? 
I'here would seem to bo at least as much ground 
for the identification of the Magdalene with the 
daughter of the Syro-phcenician woman, proposed 
by Nicephorus (i/A i. 33). 

No further mention of the Magdalene is made 
till the crucifixion, where she appears with the 
other women who had accompanied Jesus from 
Galilee. See above under ‘ Mary the mother of 
James.* Wo confine ourselves here to her experi¬ 
ence, apart from the others, which is recorded by 
John alone, excepting for the brief note in ‘ Mark ’ 
16'-^ ‘ lie appeared first to Mary Magdalene.* If 
we are to reconcile this account with what we read 
in tho other Gospels, it would seem from a com¬ 
parison of all the accounts tliat, after setting out 
for the tomb with the other women, she must 
have hurried on, found the stone rolled away, and 
hastened at once to tell Peter and John. She 
returns with them, and waits outside after they 
have gone (Jn While weeping there, she 

stoops and looks into the tomb, and sees two 
angds sitting, one at tho head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain. To their 
q^uestion, * Why weejiest thou ? * she repeats what 
sne had said to Peter and John, * They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid him.* Turning round, she secs behind her 
one whom she supposes to be the gardener, who 
also asks, * Why weepest thou ? Whom seekest 
thou ? ’ In answer, she begs him, if it is he who 
has borne Him hence, to tell her where He was 
laid, that she might take Him away. * The one 
thought that fills her mind is still that . . . she 
has l^en robbed of that task of reverential love on 
* EI. II. Plumptre In Smitb’i DB. 
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which she had set her heart. . . . The utter 
stupor of grief is shown in her want of power to 
recomize at first either the voice or the form of 
the Lord. ... At last her own name uttered by 
that voice, as she had heard it uttered, it may be, 
in the hour of her deepest misery, recalls her to 
consciousness ; and then follows the cry of recog¬ 
nition, and the rush forward to cling to His feet.* * 
The title liahhoni^ however, by which she ad¬ 
dresses the risen Saviour, falls very far short of 
the address of Thomas, and shows that she had 
not yet realized the change which had come over 
her relation to Him, whom slie had known as her 
earthly master and teacher. And therefore the 
first lesson which she receives is a warning against 
supposing that the familiarities of earth are any 
longer possible. A higher and closer communion 
will be open to her when He has ascended to the 
Father, but it ’will be that of spirit with spirit. She 
must cease to clasp His feet, must rise and carry to 
the disciples His message, ‘ I ascend to my Father 
and your Father, to my God and your God.* 

This is all that the Bible tells us of the Mag¬ 
dalene. Before going on to inquire what has been 
built up on this foundation by the later legends, 
it may be well to consider whether the facts as 

f iven above lend any probability to the mediaeval 
elief that she was the same tis the sinful woman 
or the sister of Lazarus. It may be granted 
that something of the same type of character is 
visible in them all. All show an impassioned 
devotion, a generosity of feeling, which lifts them 
far out of the common groove. But may it not be 
said that this is partly a national trait, Jewish 
history abounding in high deeds of female 
heroism, and is partly due to the overpowering 
spiritual influences of the time? Anyhow, the 
similarity was sufficient to suggest to the in¬ 
terested hearer or reader of the three stories, 
whose imagination was already at work to fill 
in the picture from the slight outline given in 
each case, tliat this result might be most easily 
obtained by combining them into one. She who 
had been possessed by seven demons and came 
from Magdala must have been a sinner: she 
brought spices to the tomb, she clasped the Lord’s 
feet, she was the most faithful and loving of all 
the women that followed Him from Galilee; 
must it not have been she who anointed His 
feet during His life, and whose faith and love had 
been specially commended by Him? And the 
same would apply to Mary of Bethany. She, too, 
ministered to Jesus of her substance, she fell at 
His feet, she anointed Him beforehand for His 
burial, she, too, was loving and beloved — she 
cannot have deserted her Lord in His last struggle, 
she cannot have left it to others to pay Him the 
last token of respect. It is she, and not another, 
who performed these pious offices under the name 
of Mary Magdalene. Yet the improbability is 
even neater on the other side. We have seen 
this already in the case of the sinful woman, and 
it is equally impossible that John should either 
have been ignorant of the identity of Mary of 
Bethany and the Magdalene, or knowing it should 
have given no hint of it to the reader. Nor can 
it be said that the characters are quite the same. 
The Magdalene could not be selected as a type of 
contemplation like the sister of Martha; and we 
can hardly believe that the latter, who had so 
lately witnessed the triumph over death in the 
raising of her brother, could have been so slow to 
believe in the rising again of Him whom she knew 
to be the Resurrection and the Life. 

It may seem strange that while the general 
tendency was to combine the three of whom we 
have spoken into one, others were led to make two 
* E. If. Plumptrs in Smith’s J>B, 


dilierent Magdalenes, owing to the difficult of 
reconciling the narratives of the crucifixion. Thus 
Eusebius [ad Marinum^ ii. 7) says there may have 
been two Marys, each belonging to Magdala, one 
of whom is the suHect of Matthew’s narrative, the 
other of John’s. The first goes to the tomb with 
the other Mary ; they see the angel sitting on the 
stone; they receive his message for the disciples, 
and depart quickly in fear and great joy. As they 
are on their way Jesus meets them, and they come 
and hold Him by the feet, and worship Him. 
The second goes alone to the sepulchre, stands 
weeping outside, is forbidden to touch the feet of 
Jesus vmen He appears to her. Some identified the 
former, the rejoicing Magdalene, with the sister 
of Martha; the latter, tne weeping Magdalene, 
with the sinner. 

Nothing is really known to us of the subsequent 
history of the Magdalene. The Greek Church 
believed that she died at Ephesus, whither she had 
followed St. John,* and that her relics were 
removed from thence to Constantinople by the 
Emperor Leo vi. The story, however, which took 
root in the West was very different. It was said 
that she belonged to a wealthy family possessed of 
great estates at Magdala and Bethany; that she 
abused all her admirable gifts to tempt others to 
sin; that after the Ascension she remained at 
Bethany till the disciples were scattered by the 
persecution which followed the martyrdom of 
Stephen. The two sisters and others were placed 
in a boat by their persecutors, and were provi¬ 
dentially carried without oars or sails to Massilia, 
where, by their preaching and miracles, they con¬ 
verted the heathen, and Lazarus was made bishop, 
while Mary retired to the wilderness and lived a 
life of extreme asceticism for thirty years. Finally, 
she was carried up to heaven in the arms of 
ascending angels. 

Apparently the earliest document which gives 
the legend is the Life by Rabanus Maurus, a 
pupil of Alcuin, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 9th cent. This was greatly amplified by 
Vincent of Beauvais in the 13th cent. The story 
was not known to Gregory the Great, or to Gregory 
of Tours in the 6th cent., as he mentions the deatn 
of the Magdalene at Ephesus [Mirac, i. 30), nor, 
if we may believe Iiauuoi,+ is there any allusion 
to it in the writings of Bernard or Peter of 
Cluny or Peter Damianus, all of whom took the 
Magaalene as the subject of panegyric. It is 
treated as unworthy of examination by the Bol- 
landists, and is probably due to misapprehension 
arising from the great place occupied in the 
traditions of Provence by Marius, who defeated 
the Ambrons and Teutons in the battle of Aix, 
B.c. 102. Marius was accompanied, as we learn 
from Plutarch, by a Syrian prophetess of the name 
of Martha, and it is suggested by Baring-Gould, 
after Gilles, that the connexion of these two 
names may have been the starting-point of the 
whole legend. At Les Baux, where Marius was 
encamped, there are some ancient sculptures on a 
limestone block, one, known as the THmaUy con¬ 
taining three standing figures, which tradition 
holds to be the three but Gilles is of opinion 

that they represent Marius with his wife Julia and 
the prophetess Martha. The Trois Maries here 
are said to be Martha with her attendant Marcella 
and the Magdalene. It is curious that at another 
Trois Maries in the Camarcpie, the landing-place, 
according to the legend, of the whole party from 
Palestine, the three Marys are said to be the 
mother of James, Salome, and the attendant Saj:a. 
As there is really only one or, at most, two Marys 

* Modestus ap. Phot cod. 275, sjpeaki of her ai rufiOitn hk 
fltwy and says sne ^ ai martyred at Ephesus. 

t See Faillon, i. 1368. 
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in eitlier case, we naturally ask how the number 
three came in, and it may not be irrelevant to 
remember that the famous Fosses Marianes from 
Arles to Massilia were constructed by Marius in 
his third consulship, while he was preparing for 
his campaign against the Ambrons, and would no 
doubt be commemorated by inscriptions which 
might run sometliing as follows: (7. Marius C* F, 
cos Ill.fossasfaciendas curavil ; and these, as they 
got defaced with age, might easily bo supposed 
to bear witness to Trois Maries. The tradition 
had pretty well established itself by the lltb cent., 
though it was a matter of hot dispute whether 
Aix or Vezelay possessed the true relics of the 
Magdalene. Fortunately, in 1279 Charles the 
nephew of Louis ix. (who had himself made a 
pilgrimage to her cell at St. Baume) discovered 
Ijcr body in St. Maximin*s Church at Aix, and 
since then the cult of the Magdalene has had 
hardly less vogue than that of the Virgin. Tlie 
romantic character of her story and the reeling of 
a common frailty endeared her to all classes, and 
even reformers were loth to disturb a belief which 
on the whole worked for good. For an account of 
her place in art the reiser is referred to Mrs. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. vol. ii. p. 
343 ir. 

hnKRA.TUKE.^Acta Sanctorum for July 22; Faillon, Monu- 
menu irUdiU tut VAvostolai de S. Marie Madeleine, 1869; 
Oilles, Campagne de Marius dans la Gaule, 1870; Baring- 
Ooultl, In Troubadour Land, p. 130 ff. 

vi. Mary the Mother of Mark.— The only 

place in which she appears in the NT is Ac 12**, 
where we read that many were gathered together 
and praying in her house when Peter knocked at 
the door after his escape from prison. As Mark is 
called cousin of Barnabas (Col 4*®), she 

would be aunt of the latter. Later writers believed 
that her house was situated on Mt. Zion, and that 
it was the place of meeting for the disciples from 
the Ascension to the day of Pentecost. It was 
said to have escaped the destruction of the city by 
Titus, and to have been used as a church at a later 
period (Epiphanius, de Pond, et Mens. c. 14 j Cyril 
Jerus. Catech. 10). 

vii. Mary saluted by St. Paul.— Nothing is 
known of her except that her name appears alter 
Priscilla, Aquila, and Epsenetus in the list of 24 

ersons to whom St. Paul sends greetings in the 

6th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. She, 
like the other women (Trypheena, Trypliosa, and 
Persis) mentioned in v.**, is said to have ‘laboured 
much’ for the Church, and may possibly have held 
the position of deaconess or * widow ’ at Rome. 

viii. See next article. J. B, Mayor. 

MJURY (The Virchn). —This subject may be 
considered under four heads; (A) the story of her 
life as it is given (1) in the NT, (2) in the Apocry¬ 
phal Gospels and elsewhere; (R) the history of 
opinion respecting her; (C) her place in Liturgi- 
ology; (i>) her place in Art. 

A. 1. What wo are told in the Bible about Mary 
falls naturally into two portions—that wliich pre¬ 
cedes, and that which follows the baptism of our 
Lord, (a) All that we know of the former is in¬ 
cluded in the earlier chapters of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. These agree in the main facts, that Jesus 
was ‘ conceived of the Holy Ghost, bom of the 
Virgin Mary,’ that His mother was e^oused to 
Joseph, that the birth took place at Bethlehem 
towards the end of the reign of Herod the Great, 
that Nazareth was the subsequent home of the 
Holy Family, that previous intimation of tlie 
supernatural birth had been mven through tlie 
instrumentality of angels, that Jesus was descended 
from David, as shown in the appended genealogies. 
To these facts St. Matthew adds that the marnage 


of Joseph and Mary was carried out after the 
doubts of the former bad been set at rest by an 
angelic vision; that wise men from the East, under 
the guidance of a star, came to ofter their gifts 
at the cradle of the infant Saviour; that the 
children at Bethlehem were massacred owing to 
Herod’s jealousy, Jesus and His parents having 
previously taken refuse in Egypt, from whence 
they returned on the aeath of Herod, and settled 
at Nazareth in consequence of a divine warning. 
St. Luke adds the story of the birth of John, the 
Forerunner; the statement that Mary was already 
living at Nazareth when the angel Gabriel an¬ 
nounced to her that she should be the nwther of 
the Messiah ; the visit of Mary to her cousin 
Elisabeth, and her reception by tlie latter as the 
destined mother of the Lord; Mary’s song of 

S raise; the journey of Josepli and Mary to 
lethleliem to be enrolled there as belonging to 
the family of David; the birth in the stable ; the 
announcement to the shepherds; the circumcision; 
the purification in the temple; the blessing of 
Simeon and Anna; the return to Nazareth; the 
visit to the temple when Jesus was twelve years 
old; His questioning of the doctors; His answer 
to Mary’s complaint (‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing’), in the words, ‘How is 
it that ye sought me ? Wist ye not that 1 must 
be in my Father’s house?’ and lastly, the general 
statement as to the Son’s humility and the thought¬ 
ful pondering of the mother.* 

It is a significant fact that the story of the 
Infancy is confined to these two Gospels. We 
may explain its omission in the Fourth Gospel 
by the consideration that this, being evidently 
supplementary to the others, often omits details 
which were assumed to bo already familiar to 
the reader. But in the case of 8t. Mark we are 
forced to the conclusion, either that he was un¬ 
acquainted with the details of our Lord’s life 
previous to the preaching of John, or that, know¬ 
ing them, he did not regard them as an essential 
part of the Gospel message. The general impres* 

I sion left by all the Gospels certainly is that during 
I our Lord’s life the secret of His miraculous birth 
i had been communicated to very few. Thus wo 
read in Mt 13“ ‘ Is not this the carpenter’s son ? * 
Lk 4** ‘Is not this Joseph’s son?’ Jn 6^* ‘Is not 
this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and 
mother we know?’ And so in Jn Philip says 
to Nathanael, ‘We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph ’; and both 
the genealogies of our Lord are traced to David 
through Joseph ‘the son of David.’t Nor have 
we any evidence that the mysterious truth was 
generally known during the apostolic age. No 
allusion is made to it in the Acts or the Epistles,^ 
and the ‘ woman clothed with the sun ’ in Rev 12, 
though interpreted by some of the Virgin, is plainly 
intended to symbolize the Church. St. Paul, St. 

• Reach thinks (Kindheitsevangelium, Leipzig, 1896) tlial 
both evangelists borrowed from the same source, the 
ytyifftvf ’Ififov X^iercu mentioned by St. Matthew (ll), which we 
may suppose to have been published after the virgin’s death, 
about 60. He accounts for the difTcrcnccs between them by 
supposing that St. Luke pur^seiy omitted those incidents 
which had been already selected by St. Matthew os showing the 
fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy, while he preferred hims^f to 
dwell on that part or the story which possessed the widest 
human interest. Prof. W. M. Ramsay, on the other hand, 
thinks that Luke's account Is directly due to Mary herself {Was 
Christ bom at Bethlehem t pp. 73-88). 
t Mt 1*0. 

t It is true that Gal i* * When the fulness of time was come 
God sent forth his Son, mode of a woman, mode under the law, 
to redeem them that were under the law,’ has been cited as 
such on allusion; but the phrase there used ytviuMf is ywtuKk 
may be merely on equivalent of yipmrtt yuttumHf found in Jobl4i 
1514 26*. Mt llH, Lk 7*8, or at most it may refer to the promise 
of On 8W. 
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Peter, and St. John are alike emphatic in in¬ 
sisting on the fact of the Incarnation as the 
centr^ truth of the Christian religion, and alike 
silent as to the way in which it was brought about. 

The ancient Syriac Gospel discovered at Mt. 
Sinai, and published in 1894, of which a translation 
was publisiicd by Mrs. Lewis in 1896, has some 
remarkable variants in Mt It runs tlius : 

‘Jacob be^at Joseph; Joseph, to whom was be¬ 
trothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus who is 
called Christ*^; again in v.*^ the reading is ‘she 
shall bear to thee a son *; and in v.*® ‘ she bore 
to him a son.* The publication gave rise to much 
discussion in the Academy * and elsewhere: among 
other theories it was suggested that this might be 
an Ebionite revision of our Gospel; but tliis seemed 
inconsistent with the word ‘Virgin * which appears 
in v.^®, as well as with vv.i®'*^. Others supposed 
that the Syriac version represents an earlier form 
of the genealogy, which may have been taken from 
a Jewish register and incorj)orated in the Gospel. 
This view received n certain amount of support 
from some of the old Latin versions, which liavo 
Joseph cui desponsata virgo Maria genuit Jesum^ 
where tlie use of genuit instead of peperit has 
been thought to betoken an earlier form, in which 
desponsata was followed by erat.i See, further, 
art. Jesus Christ in vol. ii. p. 644. 

However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the miraculous conception was denied by 
several of the early heretics, who either maintained 
(with Cerintlius) tlie naturalistic birth of the Lord, 
followed by tlie bestowal of supernatural powers 
through the descent of the Sinrit at His baptism, 
or held (with Marcion) that lie was without earthly 
I»arcntage, but descended from heaven in the 15th 
year of Tiberius and showed Himself in the syna¬ 
gogue of Capernaum. 

On the otlier hand, stress is laid on the super¬ 
natural birth of the Lord by Ignatius, who in oppos¬ 
ing the phantom theory of the Docetm uses such 
j)hrases as koI iK MapLas Kal Ocov, Eph, 7; b ybp Oebs 
7)juuy'l7}<Tovs XpKTTbs iKvo(popT^07} bird Maplas Kar oIkovo- 
filav iK criripixaTo^ pkv Aaveld ri'eijparos db aylov^ ib. 18 ; 
fKaOey rdv dpxoura rod alQpof robrov ij wapO^vLa Maplas 
Kal 6 roKerds abrT/s, bpolojs Kal b Odvaros rod Kv/jfou, 
ib, 19; these, he says, are rpla pvarifipia KpaxryijSf 
three mysteries wrought in the silence of God, 
though destined to be proclaimed aloud, t 

{b) Proceeding now to the second part of Mary’s 
life, we find her, after the death of her husband (who 
is introduced for the last time in the visit to the 
temple), residing, as it would seem, with the Lord 
and His brethren [see Brethren of the Loud], 
partly at Nazareth (Mk 6^®"-, Lk 4^®, Jn 1" 19^») and 
partly at Capernaum (Mt 4^® 9S Mk 2\ Jn 2^*). 
\Ve are not told that she accompanied our Lord in 
His missionary journeys, like Mary Magdalene and 
Susanna (Mk 15^, Lk 8®). The first mention of her 
in this period is at the marriage at Cana in Galilee 
(Jn 2), where her direction to the servants, ‘ What¬ 
soever he saith unto you, do it,’ seems to show that 
her relation to the bridegroom was such as to justify 
the exercise of authority on her part. Her previous 
appeal to her Son to provide for the deficiency of 
wine h^ drawn forth from Him the same sort of 
correction as her complaint at His disappearance on 
the occasion of the visit to the temple, rl ipol Kal 
ffolf ybvai ; ‘ Woman, what hast thou to do with me T * 
Though there was nothing of harshness in the 

• See letters bj' Conybeare, Sonday, Charles, Badham, and 
others in the Academy for 1894 and 1805; also Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, p. 8(! f. 

t The verse occurs in * a (recently discovered) fragment of the 
oldest known MS of any part of the NT,* which has Just been 
e<iited by Messrs. Qrenfell and Hunt In the Ist part of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papiri. It appears there in its ordinary form. 
'IctfU/fi iyivniPtf if h iymiidti *lt|r«vr i 

AtyifMPtf Xpirrit. 

X Ses lightfoot, Ignatius, vol. U. p. 76. 


appellation ybvai, as we may see from its use in 
the last tender commendation of His mother to 
the beloved disciple (Jn 19^), yet the choice of a 
word applying alike to all women is not without 
its significance, and the clause which follows un¬ 
doubtedly contains a warning that it was not for 
her or for any human being to determine His course 
of action.* The next mention of Mary is in Mk 
3*)*®’, where wo are told that the people pressed 
VLpon Jesus to such an extent that He had not even 
time to eat; and that His friends hearing this, 
‘went out to lay hold on him : for they said, He 
is beside himself.’ Accordingly in the 31st verse 
we read that ‘his mother and brethren came 
where ho was, and, standing without, sent unto 
him, calling him. . . . And they say unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy brethren without seek 
for thee. And he answereth them, and saith, 
Who is my mother and my brethren ? And look¬ 
ing round on them which sat round about him 
(in Mt 12^® ‘ stretching forth his hand towards his 
disciples’), he saith. Behold my mother and my 
brethren! For 'Nvhosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ Here, too, the same lesson is taught, 
viz. that the knowledge of Christ after the flesh 
conveys no special privilege, no right of interference 
or control, not even any exclusive or peculiar 
blessedness, for in Lk 11®^ the exclamation, ‘Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which 
thou didst suck,’ calls forth the correction that 
His mother’s true blessedness consisted, not in the 
fact of a physical connexion, but in those moral 
and spiritual qualifications which were open to 
all, ‘Yea, rather (/ievoOv),t blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keep it.’ The next 
occasion on which we meet with Mary is at the foot 
of the Cross. She had come up with other women 
from Galilee to be present at the passover. As 
she stood watching the dying agony of her Son, 
she received His latest charge, entrusting her to 
the guardianship of the beloved disciple, who from 
that hour took her to his own home (Jn 19®®). The 
only remaining notice of her in the NT is contained 
in Ac H®, where she is mentioned as continuing in 
prayer and supplication with the apostles and the 
other women and the brethren of the Lord. 

2. The brief but exquisite sketch of our Lord’s 
early years contained in the NT provided a natural 
stimulant to imagination and curiosity^ and the 
craving for further particulars was supplied by the 
writers of the Apocryphal Gospels, sometimes with 
the ulterior aim of magni^ng asceticism or incul¬ 
cating some special doctrine ot their own. Hence 
in the Apostolic Constitutionsiyi, 16) these works are 
spoken of as ‘ poisonous apocryphal books in which 
the wicked heretics reproach the creation, mar¬ 
riage, the providential government of the world,* 
etc. Their popularity, however, was so great, 
that Catholic writers found it necessary either 
to imitate or to revise them. We will give here a 
cneral sketch of the further story of the Infancy, 
erived from a comparison of these apocryphal 
sources, disregarding minor discrepancies. 

“ Blass J[2.e. p. 238) quotes Nonnus* paraphrase r/ yCpm, 
M rei as implying that 4 must have been read instead of 
iutf in a contemporary MS of the Fourth Gospel, and argues 
that we should replace ^ in the text. Prof. Ramsay thinks that 
we may understand the existing text in the same general sense, 
‘how does that concern us* (f.c. p. 84). The objection to this 
is (1) the constant use of the phrase in the other sense; (2) the 
consensus of the ancient commentators; (8) the almost certain^ 
Uiat the other meaning would have been expressed by 
as in Mt 27*, Jn 21®: (4) the inappropriateness of the supposed 
lang^uage in the mouth of Jesus under the actual circumstances. 
Surely It is every man’s * concern ’ to save his friend from incon¬ 
venience or discredit. And what, on this supposition, is the 
force of the words which follow * mine hour has not yet come' f 
—words which give a natural reason for the r/ $») ( 

t TR reads fuvutyt with B^D, but the yf is rightly dropped 
by WH, Nestle, st al. 
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The first development is concerned with the 
period preceding the betrothal of Mary. Her 
parents are said to have been Joachim of Nazareth 
and Anna of Bethlehem, both of tlie family of 
David. When they had been married twenty 
years without children, Joachim, going up to make 
Jiis oflering at the temple, was re^ielled as coming 
under the curse pronounced in Scripture a^inst 
those who had not raised up seed to Israel. Being 
ashamed to return home, ho retired to the wilder¬ 
ness and fasted there forty days, and received 
an assurance that a child siiould be bom to him. 
Meanwhile his wife was bewailing her barrenness 
and her husband’s desertion, envying even the 
sparrows which had their nest in her garden. An 
angel comforted her by the news that Joachim was 
returning, and that she should bear him a child, 
whom she at once vowed to dedicate to the service 
of the temple. At the ago of three, the child of 
promise was accordingly taken by her parents to 
the temple, where she charmed all the beholders 
by dancing on the steps of the altar. She remained 
in the temple, ministered to by angels, till she 
had completed her twelfth year, when the high 
priest was directed to summon all the widowers of 
Israel to bring each his rod to present before the 
altar, in order that it might be made known by a 
miraculous sign to whose care the Virgin was to 
be committed. When Joseph’s rod was returned 
to him, a dove issued from it and hovered over his 
head: to him therefore Mary was entrusted in 
spite of his protests. Seven virgins were appointed 
to be her companions, and to work witn her at 
a new veil for the temple, while Joseph left his 
home to follow his calling as a shipwright. One 
day Mary, going out to draw water, heard a voice 
saying, * Hail I thou that art highly favoured.’ 
Being alarmed at seeing no one, she left her vessel 
and returned to work at the veil, when an angel 
appeared and addressed her in the words, ‘Fear 
not, Mary, thou hast found favour with God by 
thy vow of chastity, and ahalt conceive by His 
word. ... A virgin thou shalt conceive, a virgin 
bring forth, a virgin rear thy Son.’ Shortly after¬ 
wards Mary appeared before the high priest with 
the veil, and received his blessing. Then come 
the visit to Elisabeth, the return home, the meet¬ 
ing with Joseph, the quieting of his suspicions by 
a vision, a summons from tlie priests, directing 
both Mary and Joseph to attend at the temple 
and reply to the charge brought against them; 
the proof of their innocence by the ordeal of the 
water of bitterness (Nu 6^**). 

In the apocryphal account of the visit to Beth¬ 
lehem the following points are noticeable. Mary 
rides on an ass, and is accompanied by Joseph and 
two of his sons ; as they approach Bethlehem they 
stop before a cave,* into which Joseph carried her. 
As soon as she entered it the darkness was lit up 
by a glory brighter than the sun, which continued 
as long as she remained there. Meanwhile Joseph 
had gone to seek for a midwife. As he went, lie 
looked up and saw all movement brought to a 
sudden pause, both in heaven and earth. When 
the pause was over, he beheld a woman coming 
doAvn from the mountain, who told him she was 
a midwife, and 'went with him to the cave, on 
which a bright cloud was resting. Going in 
they found Maiy with her Child at her breast, 
but no other simi of her delivery. Salome, who 
had followed them, would not believe in the 
miraculous birth without further examination,*!- 

* The tradition of the cave is found in some of the earliest 
Ohristian writers, €,g, Justin, Biol. 78; Orlg. g. Cels. i. 61. It 
is supposed to have been derived from Is 88U> cUnm h 
wir^i Iwvvpat. See Blass, I.o. p. 166. 
f This is referred to by Olem. Alex. Strom. 889, ri rvtuf 

; cf. Jerome, adv. 

Ptlag, 2 , * Solus Ohristus clausas portas vulvs virglnalis 


and 'vv-as punished for her impiety by the withering 
of her hand, which was, however, restored on her 
rmientance. On the third day after the birth, 
Mary moved from the cave to a stable, and placed 
the Child in a manger, where the ox and the ass 
worshipped Him, thus fulfilling the word of the 
prophet, ‘ the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass 
his master’s crib.’ 

The adoration of the Magi and the subsequent 
massacre of the Innocents are taken with little 
alteration from the Bible. But many fanciful 
additions are made in narrating the journey to 
Wild beasts play around the infant Saviour; 
trees bend do^vn their oranches to oiler their fruit 
to Mary; springs burst forth at her need ; the 
idols fall from their bases to the earth; the 
journey is miraculously shortened; lepers and 
demoniacs and sick people of all sorts are healed 
by being sprinkled with the water in which Mary 
had wa^ied her Child, or by handkerchiefs which 
He had touched. One of the most remarkable 
stories is that of the healing of a young man who 
had been turned by enchantment into a mule. 
11 is sisters having besought the Virgin’s help, she 
placed her Sou on the mule, and at her prayer He 
restored the youth to his original shape. Another 
story relates to the two robl)ers who were after¬ 
wards crucified with Jesus. The one, called Titus,* 
had with dilliculty prevented his fellow from giving 
the alarm as the Holy Family passed by. Mary 
thanked him, and prayed that he might receive 
forgiveness of his sins; whereupon Jesus answered, 
‘After thirty years he shall be crucified on my 
right hand, and shall precede Me to Paradise.’ 
At the end of the third year they returned from 
Egypt to Nazareth. It is unnecessary to relate 
the miracles, trivial or even malicious, said to have 
been wrought there by the child Jesus. Joseph 
died when Jesus was eighteen years of age. 

No further particulars of interest are added to 
the life of Mary, as recorded in the Bible, till 
after the resurrection, when Jesus is said to have 
appeared to her, first of all, accompanied by the 
patriarchs and prophets whom He had released 
from Hades, t Two years later (other versions 
give 22 or 24 years) she was warned by an angel 
that her death was approaching, and the apostles 
were all miraculously conveyed from various parts 
of the earth to be present at her bedside. Jesus 
Himself received her soul, and after three days her 
body was carried up by angels to heaven. St. 
Thomas, who had come too late for her death, 
was pri'vileged to behold her ascension, and to 
receive her girdle as a sim of blessing.^ 

In his note on Jn 19” Westcott says, ‘Nothing 
is known with reasonable certainty of the later 
life of the mother of the Lord. Epiphanius was 
evidently unacquainted with any accepted tradi¬ 
tion on the subject (i/cpr. 78). He leaves it in 
doubt whether she accompanied St. John to Asia 
Minor or not. But in the course of time surmises 

apeniit, qu» tamen clausa jugiter permanserunt'; and, on the 
other side, Tertull. do Came Christi, 23; Orig. Htm. 14 in 
Luc.: Epiphan. Beer. p. 1061. 

• Evang. Infant, c. 23, elsewhere called Bysmas. 
t Pseudo-Ambrose, do VirginUate^ 1. 3. 

1 For the story o! the death and Assumption, see the apocry- 

S hal treatises do Transitu Mams, ascribed to St. John and to 
[elito. The earliest hint of such a belief among orthodox 
writers is to be found in Epiphanius (d. 403}, who, while strongly 
censuring the heretical sect of the Collyridians for their worship 
of Mary (Panar. p. 1061), believes that some extraordinary 
mystery about her death is Implied In the words of Rev (12i4), 

' there were given to her eagle’s wings.’ Melito’s de Transitu 
was condemned as heretical in the decree de Libris Canonicis^ 
attributed to Pope Gelosius, a.d. 494. The most recent stato- 
ment of the Roman Oatholic belief on this point ^1 be found in 
Wilhelm and Scannel, vol. ii. p. 220: * MaiVs corporeal assump¬ 
tion into heaven is so thoroughly implied in the notion of her 
personality as given by Bible and dogma, that the Church can 
dispense with strict historical evidence of the fact.’ Cf. also 
Liidus, Blssstd Virgin^ pp. 838>878. 
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were converted into facts; and Nicephoms Callisti 
(tc. 1360), Hist, Eccl, ii. 3, relates that she lived 
with St. John at Jerusalem for eleven years after 
the death of the Lord, and died there in her 59th 
year. The site of the Tomb of the Virgin, just to 
the north of the Garden of Gethsemane, is not 
mentioned by any traveller of the first six centuries, 
and the later tradition that the church there was 
built by Helena is certainly false. See Quarea- 
mius, ii. 240 ff.; Williams, Holy City^ ii. 434 ff. 
From a passage in a synodical letter of the Council 
of Ephesus (A.D. 431, Cone, iii. 673, Labbe) it 
appears tliat, according to another tradition, the 
mother of the Lord accompanied St. John to 
Ephesus, and was buried there.* See, further, art. 

‘ Le lieu de la dormition de la Trjbs Sainte Vierge,* 
by Pfere S6journ6 in Mevue BibUque, Jan. 1899, p. 
141 fF. The traditional site of the Dormitio Mance 
in Jerusalem was made over to the Emperor of 
Germany in 1898. 

For Jewisli and Mohammedan traditions with 
regard to Mary, see Canon Meyrick’a article 
‘ Mary the Virgin,’ in Smith’s DB, The only point 
whicli need be mentioned here is the Jewish slander 
reported by Celsus,* to the eflcct that Jesus was 
the illegitimate son of Mary and a soldier Pandera. 

B, As early as the 2nd cenL we find Eve made 
a type of Mary, as Adam was of our Lord. As 
Eve liad brougnt about the curse by listening to 
the Serpent, so Mary the blessing by listening to 
the Angel.t Still she shared man’s fallen nature, 
and was jjuilty of actual sin. So Irenmus (iii. 16. 
7), ‘Dominus repellens ejus intempestivam festi- 
nationem dixit: Quid mihi et tibi est, mulier?* 
So Origen [Horn, in Luc, 17) interprets the pro¬ 
phecy of Simeon, *A sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also,* of the doubts felt by Mary, 
in common with the apostles, at the crucifixion: 

‘ Si omnes peccaverunt et egent gloria Dei, justifi- 
cati gratia ejus et redempti, utique et Maria illo 
tempore scandalizata est’ and still more strongly 
Tertullian {de Came Christie 7), and Chrysostom, 
commenting on Mt 12^^*’^* {Horn, in Matt, 44), where 
he says Mary called down her Son’s rebuke by her 
presumption (dir6i/oia).§ 

Augustine 11 was among the earliest of the 
Fathers who thought it possible that she might be 
an exception to the rule that all have committed 
actual sms; though he allows that she shared the 
common corruption of huraanity,ir and quotes Lk 
ll*’ as showing that even the mother of Jesus was 
blessed, not because in her the Word was made 
flesh, but because she kept the word of God. 

It does not appear that we have any direct evi¬ 
dence of prayer oeing made, or worship olfered, to 
Mary durmg the first four centuries,** except by the 
obscure sect of the Collyridians already mentioned, 
against whom Epiphanius lays down the nile, iv 
Tifii iaruf Mapla, 6 di Uar^p Kal Tl6s xal'^Ayioy ItyeC/m 
irpo<rKvyel<r0(if' ri^y Maplay /ATjdels TpocrKvyelrw, But the 

* Orie. e. Cels. !. 82. This calumny Is denounced in the Koran 
(iv. 165) as one of the sins of the Jewish people. 

t Justin M., Dial. 100; Iren. iii. 22.4, v. 19.1. * si eainobedierat 
Deo, sed haeo suasa est obedire Deo, uti virginis Evas virgo Maria 
fieret advooatiL Et quemadmodum adstiictum est morti genus 
hunianum per vfrginem, salvatur per virglnem'; of. also Tert. 
de Came Christie 17. 

X So Basil, Sjyiit, 260, and others; cf. Hilary, P$. IIS^O, where 
it is said that Sven Mary has to pass through the purgatorial 
fire. 

S Stephanus cites other instances from Ohrysostom. 

U D$ Nat, St Or<U. o. 86, where in answer to Pelagius, who 
hod given a list of sinless mnts from the OT, concluding with 
the names of Elisabeth and Mary, 'quarn dicit sine peccato 
conflteri necesse esse pletati,* Augustine maintains that all had 
sinned * excepta sancta virgifte Maria de qua propter honorem 
Domini nullam prorsus, cum de peccatis agitur, haberi volo 
qusBStionem.' Ephraem Syrus ana Ambrose are quoted to the 
same effect. 

IT See e. Julian, v. 15, quoted in Livius, p. 246 f. 

Smith’s DBt t.v, Maetths YiEGOf, voL U. p. 267; Tyler’s 
Homan Worship qf the Virgin, 

VOL. III.—19 


cultus and invocation of the martyrs, and belief in 
their miraculous power, hod been growing up as 
early as the 3rd cent.,* and the CTadual paganiz¬ 
ing of the Church, which followed the ostablishmetit 
of Christianity as the religion of the emmre, led, 
in many places, to the substitution of Christian 
saints for the old local divinities.f Indeed the 
continued use of the old temples and ceremonies 
and images under new names might seem to be 
countenanced by St. Paul’s words in reference to the 
Athenian altar ‘ whom ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you. ’ Then the worship of the Lares, 
the apotheosis of the dead, the almost bla^hemous 
homage paid to the living emperor in the Ea^t, pre¬ 
pared the way for the worship of saints. The 
votaries of Demeter and Perseplione and of other 
female deities found it easier to transfer their alle¬ 
giance to the Christian Cliurch, when they were 
permitted to make their vows there to Mary as 
the Mother of God and the Queen of Heaven; t 
while at the same time these titles were demanded 
by the more fanatical Christians, who claimed divine 
honours for the ideal and prototype of virginity, 
which they held to be the iiighest of all virtues. 
The movement in this direction was especially 
favoured by the reaction against the Nestorian 
heresy, condemned at the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431—a reaction shown in the multiplication 
of pictures of the Virgin, and in a readiness to 
accept, as authentic, any supposed tradition or 
revelation which tended to her glory. On the 
other hand, the Divini^ of Christ tended to 
obscure his Humanity. The loving sympathy of 
one who could be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities was transferred to Mary, whose media¬ 
tion with her Son, the stem and terrible Judge, 
was every day felt to be more necessary to weak 
and erring mortals. Add to this the chivalrous 
sentiments and the respect for woman among the 
northern nations of Europe, and we shall not be 
surprised at the subsequent developments of 
Mariolatry. The language of the Bible, especially 
in the Vulgate, was strained to support this: the 
name * Mariam ’ itself received various interpreta¬ 
tions, of which the most popular was Stella mavis : 
the promise to the seed oi the woman in Gn 3'® 
was transferred to the woman herself in accord¬ 
ance with the Vulgate mistranslation, ‘ipsa con- 
teret caput tuum ’: the greeting in Lk 1“ x^’ip^ 
KexaptTufihrj (Vulg. ‘ave gratia plena’) was a proof 
that Maiy was herself a fountain of grace: her 
reply to the angel {ob yiydxrKta &ydpa) is taken to be 
a vow : the words by which she was entrusted to 
the care of the beloved disciple, ISod 6 vl6s aou, 
describe her relation to all true members of the 
Church. She is the Bride of the Canticles, the 
Woman persecuted by the dragon in the Apocalypse, 
the Wisaom of whom Solomon speaks, whom the 
Lord possessed in the beginning as His daily delight, 
rejoicing always beforenim. Christian orators, be¬ 
ginning with Proclus, patriarch of Constantinople 
in the middle of the 6th cent, (who spoke of the 
Mother of God, ^ 0eor6KoSf§ as * the only bridge be- 

• Dietionarj/ of Christian AntujuUies, s.v, Marttrs, Rblioi, 
Wonders, Lights. 

t See Qieseler, E.JI. ii. p. 24ff.; Bede, H.X. Angl, i. 80; 
Aui^stl, Dsnkw. iii. 9 ff.; Maitland, Dark Ages, p. 149 ff., 
Homily on Idolatry, parts 2 and 8; J. J. Blunt, Vestiges of 
Ancient Customs in Modem Italy. 

I * The fact that some ancient heretics actually did maintain 
the Holy Ghost to be a female (Iren. i. 38; Gospel of the 
Hebrews, ap, Orig. Cemvm. in Joan. ii. 6X only serves to show 
the reluctance with which mankind bade adieu to that sex as 
objects of worship.* Blunt, l.o. ch. 8. 

I This phrase, condemned by Ooleridgre {Eng. Div. i. 46), though 
accepted by most Anglican divines le.g. Pearson, Creed, p. 177X 
is o^n to the objection containea in Augustine’s words (os 
Fide ef Symbolo, 9), ’neo nos od negandam Ghristi matrem 
co^t quod ab eo dictum est Qnid mini et tiH est imUier t,, , 
sea admonet potius ut intelligamus secundum Deum non 
habuisse matrem.* 
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tween man and God’), vied with one another in 
devising new phrases in her honour; and the glowing 
hyperboles ot an earlier generation were fixed in 
the dogma or ritual of a later generation, which 
again quickly gathered to itself a new halo of senti¬ 
ment, to be followed by a yet further advance both 
in theory and practice. We may consider this 
development under three heads: (1) the personal 
holiness of the Virgin ; (2) her power and dignity; 
(3) the nature of the worship duo to her. 

(1) Wo have seen that Augustine thought Mary 
might be exempt from actual sin, though sharing the 
general corruption of man’s nature. Pelagius and 
Ilia disciple Julian denied tliia hereditary sinfulness.* 
Paschasius Kadl)ertus(c.830),in his controversy with 
llatramnus, maintained that Mary was sanctified in 
the womb; and this was the doctrine of Bernard (b. 
1091), who, however, protested strongly against the 
institution of the feast of the Conception by the 
Canons of Lyons, Dec. 8, 1140, as sanctioning the 
belief in the Immaculate Conception, which he re¬ 
garded as superstitious and opposed to the tradition 
of the Church. Bemanl was followed by the greatest 
schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274); but 
about the year 1300 Duns Scotus maintained that, 
since it^ was as much in the power of God to blot 
out sin in the moment of conception as at a later 
period, it was more congruous to attribute to the 
Virgin the higher perfection. This view was 
adopted by the Franciscans and supported by the 
visions of St. Brigitta, while the older view was 
maintained by the Dominicans and supported by 
the visions of St. Catharine of Sienna. Pope 
Sixtus IV. (1476) declared it an open question, 
but gave his sanction to the festival. Finally, 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was pro¬ 
claimed by Pius IX., Dec. 1854.f 

(2) By the end of the 7th cent, the belief in wonder¬ 
working pictures, icons, and the honouring of 
these with osculation, lights, and incense, to¬ 
gether with the invocation of the Virgin and other 
saints, had become so common in the Eastern 
Church, that Christians were regarded as idolaters 
by the Mohammedans. Leo the Isaurian, who 
became emperor in 716, tried to avert this charge 
by forbidding the use of images altogether; and 
his prohibition was confirmed by the Synod of 
Constantinople in 764. The chief opponents of 
the Iconoclasts were Germanus of Constantinople 
and John of Damascus, who, in their writings, 
assign to Mary the highest place in heaven next 
to the Blessed Trinity, thoujj;li they guard them¬ 
selves against the imputation of deifying her, 
as tlie pagans did their Mater Dcorum (see 
Damasc. Horn L in Dorm, Marias^ §§ 11, 15). 
John addresses her as ‘the rest of the weary, 
comfort of the sorrowful, healing to the sick, 
pardon to the sinful, a ready hdp to all.* In 
the 11th cent. Damiani speaks of her as ‘non 
solum rogans sed imperans, domina non ancilla.* 
In the 12th cent. Bernard, in the 13th Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, carry their adoration 
to a still higher pitch. Thomas is cited as say¬ 
ing that ‘in Mary is all our hone of salvation,* 
and that she has obtained half the kingdom 
of God, ‘ nt ipsa sit Ilecjina misericordias^ ut 
ChHstus est Rex justitice*; Bonaventura speaks 
of her ns the ‘porta cfleli, quia nullus potest 
jam cadum intrare nisi per Mariam transeat 
tanquam per portam,’ and to him are ascribed 
the contemporary adaptation of the Psalter and 
Te Deum to the worship of the Virgin, as a speci¬ 
men of which may be quoted the versicles of the 

* Of. Aug. de Nat. et Grat. c. 86, and the words of .Tulian 
quoted by Aug[. contra J\U. iv. 122, 'ipsom Mariam diabolo 
nascendi conditione transoribis.* 

t See the very oarebil catena of earlier declarations on this 
subject, contained in Pusey’s Letter to Newman^ 1869. 


latter—-‘All the earth doth worship Thee, Spouse 
of the Eternal Father *; ‘ Vouchsafe, O sweet Mary, 
to keep us now and ever without sin.’ What is 
per]iap.s even more remarkable is that, in an early 
sermon of Wyclif’s * (d. 1384), we read : ‘ It seems 
to me impossible that we should obtain the reward 
without the help of Mary. There is no sex or age, 
no rank or position, of any one in the whole human 
race, which has no need to call for the help of the 
Holy Virgin.’t 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
was no protest against the constantly advancing 
tide of Mariolatry. Beside tlie Nestorians and 
the Eastern Iconoclasts, who were to a certain 
extent supported by the Frankish Church under 
Charlemagne, there were various sects, Paulicians,^ 
Cathari, and later the Waldenses and Moravians, 
which condemned the Invocation of Saints; and at 
lea.sb two eminent Churchmen in the 9th cent, 
wrote against it, viz. Agobard, archbishop of 
Lyons, and Claudius, bishop of Turin.§ Wyclif 
gradually came to the same conclusion, and some 
of his followers, e.g. Lord Cobham, were condemned 
to death for contradicting the teaching of the 
Church as to the worship of saints. The desire 
for reform in the practice and teaching of the 
Church was strongly reinforced by the reaction 
from the medicevju system, which came in with 
the Renaissance: and by the end of the 15th cent, 
there were many signs that the old ideas as to the 
Virgin were becoming untenable. This may be 
seen from the reference made to her in Dean ColePs 
Preceptes of Livinge^ ‘ Byleve and trust in chryst 
Jesu. Worship hym and his moder Mary,’ especially 
when viewed in the light of his favourit^rinciple, 

‘ Keep to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, and 
let divines dispute about the rest ’; as well as from 
the charge brought against him (1512), that he 
denied the worship of images. I1 The opinion of 
Erasmus is known from the Encomium Maries 
and PerearinatiOt in which ho ridicules pilgrimages 
to the slirine of St. Mary of Walsingham, the 
prayers ollered to her, and generally the specula* 
tions of the schoolmen as to her virginity and 
sinlessness. Even Sir Thomas More condemns 
image-worship in his Utopia, and in a letter to 
Erasmus expresses his disgust at the Mariolatry 
which he witnessed at Coventry, where a Francis¬ 
can was preaching that ‘ whoever mode daily use 
of the Psalter of the Blessed Virgin could never bo 
damned,’ while the parish priest, seeing that men 
became emboldened to enmo througli trust in 
their devotions to the Virgin, made a vain protest, 
which only drew on him the charge of impiety. 
In another letter to a monk in defence of Erasmus, 
More mentions that ho had himself known of a 
band of assassins, who used to kneel before the 
Virgin, and then proceed ‘piously to perpetrate 
their crime.* He aads that he does not say this ‘ to 
condemn those who occasionally salute the Holy 
Virgin, than which nothing is more beneficial.’ 
While all the Reformed Churches condemned the 
doctrine of Rome on this point, the Lutherans 
were lesyirominent in opposing it than the Swiss 
and the French, who often drew upon themselves 
persecution by their violence in destroying images. 
Berquin, the first Protestant martyr in France, 
was charged with asserting that it was wrong to 
invoke the Virgin Mary in place of the Holy 
Spirit, and to call her tne source of all grace, or 
assign to her such titles as ‘ Our hope ’ and ‘ Our 
life, which belong only to Christ. The doctrine 

♦ Se« Lechler’s Wyclif, p. 299, Enp. tr. 

t Oompare, too, Luther's favoiinte, Tauler, in Hagenbaeb's 
Hist. qfPoctrines, vol. il. p. 817, Engr. tr. 

X See Conybeare'a Key of Truth, 1898. 

( Neander, Eng. tr. vi. 210. 

il See Lupton's Influence of Dean Colet an the Rt^ormation 
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of the Church of England is ^iven in the 15th Art., 
Of Christ alone without ain^ and in the 22nd, 
where it is said, ‘ The Komish doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping, and Adoration, 
as well of Images as of Keliques, and also In¬ 
vocation of Saints, is a fond thing vainly invented, 
and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant to the word of God.' Both 
articles are unaltered from the form in which they 
were originally put forth in 1553, except that the 
phrase ‘Komish doctrine* was substituted in 1562 
for * doctrine of the school-authors * in the earlier 
form. 

Even the Council of Trent (1545-1563) gives 
evidence of this change of feeling in the guarded 
language used in Sess. xxv. : De invocations^ 
venerationcy et reli^uiis Sanctorum et sacris imagini- 
buSf where it is enjoined that * the people be taught 
that the Saints reigning with Cnrist offer their 
prayers for men to God, and that it is good and 
useful to invoke them as suppliants, and to have 
recourse to their prayers for the sake of obtaining 
benefit from God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who is our only Redeemer and Saviour.* This is 
followed by a warning against superstition in such 
worship, and the caution that no innovation should 
be made exc^t with the approbation of the bishop. 
The Roman Catechism speaks more particularly of 
the Virgin: * Rightly are we taught to pray to the 
most blessed Mother of God, xU nobis peccatoribus 
sua intercessions conciliaret Beum^ bonaque turn ad 
hanc turn ad ceternam vitam necessaria impetraret.* 

The check on superstition was, however, only 
temporary. Mainly owing to the efforts of the 
Jesuits, Mariolatry is probably now more pre¬ 
valent in the Church of Rome than at any former 
time, if we may judge from the Decree of 8th 
Dec. 1854, the enormous crowds of pilgrims who 
flock to Lourdes, and the popularity of such books 
as the Glories Mary t brought out in 1784 by St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori*, of which the English trans¬ 
lation is * heartily commended to the faithful * by 
the late Cardinals Wiseman and Manning. Even 
Cardinal Newman does not shrink from using the 
phrase ‘deification* in reference to the Romish 
aoctrine of the Virgin and the Saints {Essay on 
Developmenty ch. 8).* 

(3) As early as the 5th cent. Augustine gives a 
warning against the worship of saints in the words, 
‘ Honorandi sunt propter imitationem, non ador- 
andi propter religionem * {de Vera lleligionSy 55); 
‘ Colimus martyres eo cultu dilectionis et societatis 
quo in hac vita coluntur sancti homines Dei . . . 
illo cultu qui Greece “Latria** dicitur, cum sit 
qusedam proprie divinitati debita servitus, nec 
colimus, nec colendum docemus nisi unum Deum * 
{c. Faustumy xx. 21). In the 2nd Council of 
Nicjea (786) it was decreed that the Cross of 
Christ, the Virgin, Angels, and Saints were 
entitled to religious reverence, TifiririK^ irpo<rKijP7)<rts, 
but not to divine worship, XarpeLa. Peter Lombard 
{Sent III. Dist, 9. 1) uses the word *dulia* for the 
former, but he says that there is a special dulia 
due to the humanity of Christ, ‘ est qusedam dulia 
soli humanitati Christi exl^ibenda, non alii 
creaturee.* Thomas Aquinas gives this higher 
dulia the name of hyper-duliat but transfers it 
to the worship of Mary, not to that of the 
humanity of Christ, which he identifies with latria 
{Summay Pars. 3, Qu. 25). He cites Augustine for 
the distinguishing feature of latria: ‘aliquid est 
quod soli Deo exhibetur, scilicet sacrifidum *; and 

* See alio W. Palmer, Letter to Dr, WUemam ,; Burgon, 
Letten from Rome. In the latest sclentifio exposition of Roman 
doctrine recommended by Card. Manning it is maintained that 
the Intercession of Mary is an ordinary and necessary means of 
salvation; and the dictum of certain theolomans, that * Ood 
grants no grace except on the intercession of Mary,' is defended 
C^Uhelm and Boannei, ii. pp. 22^ 224). 


later writers have maintained that, as the Mass is 
never offered to the Virgin, her worship never over¬ 
steps the limit of dulia. If, however, we under¬ 
stand sacrijicium, as Augustine does {Civ, Deiy x. 
c. 1, §§ 2, 3 ; c. 3, 4, 6, 6), in a spiritual sense of fer¬ 
vent love and devotion, it is difficult to see how 
the worship inculcated in such a book as the 
Glories of Ma/ry differs from this; and Pusey 
quotes passages from Corn, a Lapide, Faber, and 
others, in which it is actually maintained that 
Mary is present and received in the Eucharist, and 
feeds the worshippers there with her OAvn flesh.* 

C, By far the commonest form of devotion to 
the Virgin is the Ave Maria^ consisting of two 
parts: the salutation—‘ Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb *; 
and the prayer — ‘ Holy Mary, Mother of God, 
pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of death.* 
The former part was first ordered to be used as a 
church formula by Odo, bishop of Paris, in 1196 ; 
the latter part first appears in the 15th cent., and 
was directed to be usea daily at the seven canonical 
hours by Pius v. in 1568. The ‘Angelus* (said 
tohaveoeen introduced in 1287) consists of three 
recitations of the Avo Maria at the sound of the 
Angelus bell, at morning, midday, and night, the 
first recitation on each occasion being introduced 
by the words, ‘ The Angel of the Lord announced 
to Mary, and she conceived of the Holy Ghost.* 
The ‘ Rosary * is the string of beads introduced by 
St. Dominic in 1210 to facilitate the r^etition of 
150 Ave Marias and 15 Pater Nosters. Tne name is 
also used for this particular kind of devotion, t 

The oldest festival connected with the name of 
Mary is the Furification^X observed on 2nd Feb., 
thus consecrating, as Bede observes, the old lustral 
month of the Romans to a higher purpose. It was 
probably instituted by Justinian in 542. Its name 
of * Candlemas * was derived from the custom of 
consecrating candles and marching in procession 
with them on that day, in remembrance of the ‘ light 
to lighten the Gentiles.* The Annunciation X (L^y 
Day), of which St. Bernard spoke as the ‘ ra^x om¬ 
nium festorum,* was instituted about the end of the 
6th cent. The pagan feast of the Hilaria Matris 
Deum was held on the same day (25th March). 
The Assumption (15th Aug.), instituted by the 
emperor Maurice about the beginning of the 7th 
cent., was introduced into the West by Charle¬ 
magne. The Nativity % (8th Sept.) was probably 
instituted in Italy in the 10th cent. The Presenta¬ 
tion (21st Nov.) commemorates the dedication of 
Mary by her parents in her 3rd year. This festival 
was known in the East in 1150, but not till 1376 
in the West. We have already spoken of the Con¬ 
ception % (Deo. 8). The Visitation % (2nd July) was 
instituted in 1389 to commemorate the visit of Mary 
to Elisabeth. It may be worth while to mention two 
other festivals: that of Mount Carmel^ instituted 
in 1587 to commemorate the appearance of the 
Virgin to the general of the Carmelites in the year 
1251, when she is said to have presented him with 
a scapular of the order, telling him that whoever 
died wearing this would escape the flames of hell. 
The other is the Translation of the House of 
LorettOy instituted in 1669 to commemorate the 
miraculous removal to Italy in 1294 of the house 
at Nazareth in which the angel appeared to Mary. 

Saturday was appropriated to the worship of 
the Virgin in 1096, so far as the clergy were con- 

• Eirenicony pp. 168-172. 

t See articles HaUi Maay and Bosart in Diet. Chrittian 

Ant^itiet, 

1 festivals thus denoted are marked with red letters in 
the Ohuroh of England calendar. 

f The festivals thus denoted, as well as that of St. Anne, the 
mother of the Virgin (July 26), are marked as blaok-letter feasts 
in the Church of England calendar. 
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ceraed, and this rule was extended to the laity in 
1229. The month of May is also dedicated to her 
honour, 

D. Development in opinion is illustrated by de¬ 
velopment in art. During the first five centuries 
there is nothing to show that the Virgin was in 
any way raised above other saints. She appears 
simply in scenes taken from Scripture, e.g, the 
Annunciation, the Adoration of the Mam, the 
Mother and Child (of frequent occurrence after the 
Nestorian controversy), or possibly as a single 
figure in the attitude of prayer. In an Adoration 
dated A.D. 435, Christ is seated alone on a throne 
with angels above Him, while His mother occupies 
a subordinate position on one side near two of the 
Magi. The nxmhus is given to Christ, the angels, 
and king Herod, not to Mary.* It is not till the 
6th cent, that we find evidence of pre-eminent 
dignity ascribed to her in the painting of an 
Ascension, contained in a Syriac MS dated 586, 
where she stands in the centre of the apostles 
beneath the ascending figure of Christ. In this 
icture she, as well as our Lord and the angels, 
as the nimbus^ but the apostles are without it. 
With one remarkable exception, it is not till the 
9th cent, that we find her enthroned as Queen of 
Heaven in the centre of the apse+—a position 
formerly reserved for Christ. The exception 
referred, to is ‘the mosaic of the apse of the 
cathedral of Parenzo in Istria, the work of Bishop 
Euphrasius, A.D. 635-543. She is throned and 
nimbed and supported by angels, holding her Son 
in her lap.’J The climax is reached in the 12th 
cent., when we find the Virgin enthroned with 
Christ, as His equal, in a mosaic of the Church of 
St. Maria in Trastev^re. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her Legends of the Madonna, 
distinguishes between representations of real or 
supposed historical scenes, and purely ideal or 
devotional paintings. Among the latter may be 
noted those which exhibit the Virgin as Virgo 
Sapientias, Sponsa Dei, the Fietd (Madonna with 
dead Christ), Mater Dolorosa, Regina Coeli, Mater 
Misericordics, in which character she is sometimes 
represented as endeavouring to shield mankind 
from the wrath of her Son. 

The most famous of the ancient portraits of the 
Virgin was that attributed to St. Luke, which was 
sent to Pulcheria from Jerusalem in 438. This 
was subsequently regarded as a kind of palladium, 
and accompanied the emperor to the battlefield, 
till the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 

From what has been said, it appears that no 
kind of justification for the worship of Mary is to 
be found in the Bible, or in the theory or practice 
of the Early Church. Indeed the silences no less 
than the utterances of Scripture might seem provi¬ 
dentially ordered so as to forbid any such develop¬ 
ment in after-ages. It may be argued, however, 
that there is an a posteriori justification in histoiy. 
The idolatry of the Canaanites, against which 
the Mosaic law was primarily directed, was the 
deification of cruelty and vice, a true worship of 
devils. The idolatry of Greece at its best was the 
deification of beauty and intellect, sometimes favour¬ 
able to virtue, as we may see in Herodotus, but 
more frequently to vice, if we may trust the witness 
of Plato. The worship of the Virgin is the deifica¬ 
tion of beauty and goodness. Regarding this from 
the historical point of view, who can aispute the 
immense gain to humanity of the substitution of 
such worsnip for any pre-existing idolatry ? Con¬ 
trasting it even with some other forms of Christi¬ 
anity, say with the more rigid Calvinistio school, we 

* See Marriott, Testivumy of the CataoombStp. 40. 

t Thif is seen in two churches built by Pope Paschal i. 

X Diet. ofChriitian Antiquities, vol. 11. p. IIM. 


can see reasons why the continued existenoe and pre¬ 
valence of Mariolatry should have been permitted 
‘ for the hardness of men’s hearts ’ by Divine Provi¬ 
dence. Tenderness, gentleness,reverence, sympathy; 
enthusiastic devotion to hi^h objects ; a de^ened 
sense of the gracious dignity of motherhooa; joy 
in all beauty, whether of art or nature, as the 
outward manifestation of the Supreme Beauty ; a 
kindly natural piety breathing trust and hope; 
some faint reflexion of the modest meekness, the 
resigned submission, the pure unruffled calm of the 
maiden of Nazareth,—such we might anticipate 
would bo some of the effects of the contemplation 
of so noble an ideal. And such, no doubt, have 
been its effects in thousands of simple believers to 
whom Mary has been the authorized representa¬ 
tion of the Divine goodness. But even so, there 
are certain qualities of mind and character, such as 
veracity, justice, fairness, honesty, an open eye, 
robust common-sense, large-minded considerate¬ 
ness, which are liable to fall into the background, 
when the feminine ideal, often coloured by medi- 
fioval modes of thought, bulks so large in tne fore¬ 
ground. And if the only acceptable worship is 
that in spirit and in truth, must we not expect 
that a worship, founded in mere human invention 
and the capricious movements of an unchastened 
piety, would give proof of its unsoundness by its 
fruits? We shall not therefore be surprised to 
find that, where the sovereignty of Mary has 
tended to eclipse the sovereignty of God, the 
idea of goodness has been exchanged for that of 
mere weak indulgence, while the thought of the 
All-Holy and AlWust has been first shrunk from 
and then forgotten. If Christ has entrusted to 
His mother the whole treasury of grace, what need 
is there to look beyond her ? The repetition of a 
few prayers, the offering of a few candles, even 
the presence of a picture of the Virgin, acts as a 
sort of charm to win her favour, even for the 
vicious and criminal.* The sense of personal re¬ 
sponsibility, of the inexorable claims of duty, of 
the heinousness of sin, has been perilously weak¬ 
ened by the fatal error which led to the separation 
of the spheres of mercy and justice, assigning the 
former to the Madonna, the latter to her Son. 
The God of love, the meek and lowly Saviour, are 
robbed of their highest prerogatives, while the 
Virgin and the Saints, whose perfection on earth 
consisted in conforming their wills to the Divine 
will, are too often represented in popular Catholi¬ 
cism as seeking to resist and control that will. 

That the above view of the dangers of Mariolatry 
is no mere delusion of the Protestant mind, but is 
shared more or less by many Anglicans who claim 
to adopt the Catholic position, as well as by some of 
highest authority among Roman Catholics them¬ 
selves, is shown by Pusey’s Eirenicon and Letter to 
Newman, and by Newman’s reply to the former, 
in which he says (p. 108), ‘Now at length coming 
to the statements . . . which offend you in works 
written in her (Maxy’s) honour, I will frankly say 
that 1 read some of them with grief and almost 
anger. . • . And if I hate those perverse sayings so 
much, how much more must she in proportion to 
her love of him?’ Again he says (p. 119), ‘ They 
(these statements) seem to me like a bad dream. I 
could not have conceived them to be said. I know 
not to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, 
or to the Fathers, or to the decrees of Councils, or 
to the consent of schools, or to the tradition of the 
faithful, or to the Holy See, or to reason.’ And 
he refers to Gerson, and Petavius, and others, who 
condemn the ‘prurience of innovation,’ and the 
frivolous and sophistical reasonings * in which so 
many indulge in order to assign any sort of grace 
they please, however unusual, to the Blessed Vir- 

* Many Initanoes will be found in Liguoii*a Glories of Mary, 
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gin.* The motive of this is, according to Petavius, 
a * kind of idolatry, lurking, as Augustine says, 
nay, implanted in human hearts, 'W'hich is greatly 
abhorrent from theology, that is, from the gravity 
of heavenly wisdom.* 

Litkhaturb.— Hofmann, R., LebenJesunaohdenApokryph&n 
erzdhlt, 1861; Protevangelium Jacobi, Evang. Thomas, Evang. 
de NativUais Marias, the Latin HUtoria de Nativitate Marxes 
et de Jnfantia Saloatoris, the Arabic Historia Josephi and 
Evangelium lr\fantice, de Dormitione, and de Tratu^u Marios. 
All these are translated in Clark's Ante*Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. 16. Marriott, Testimony of the Catacombs; Mrs. Jameson, 
Legends of the Madonna ; K. Hase, Handbuoh d. Protestant- 
ischen Paiemik gegen die rOmisch-katholisohen Kirche, ed. 4, 
1878; Lehner, Vie Marienverehrung in den ersten Jdhrhun- 
derten, 1881; V. Schulte, Archdologisohe Studien ilber alt- 
christliohen Monuments, 1880: Review qfMariolatry, Liturgical, 
Devotional, Doctrinal (Anon.), Bivington, 1868; Tyler, Romish 
Worship of the Virgin : August!, Denkwil/rdigkeiten aus d. christ- 
lichen Archdologie, vol. iii. 1-124; Schafl. Creeds of Christendom, 
vol. i. np. 108-128; Lechler, John Wyelif. Eng. tr.; Seebohm, 
Oxford Reformers ; Burgon, Letters from Rome ; Pusey, 
Eirenicon, 1866, pp. 101-190, Letter to Newman on the Immacu¬ 
late Conception, 1869: Gore, Dissertations, London, 1896; Her- 
EOg’s Real-Encyclopddief.i^testantische Theologie, s.v. * Maria.* 

Rom. Cath.—Newman, Essay on Development, 1846, pp. 876- 
888, 898-409, Letter to Pusey on his Eirenicon, 1866, pp. 28-169; 
Liguori, Glories of Mary, Eng. tr. 1868; Rohault de Fleury, 
La Saxnte Vierge. 2 vols. 1878; Livius, The B. V. in the 
Fathers <f the First Six Centuries, 1893; Wilhelm and 
Scannel, Manual of Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben's 
Dogmatik, 1890, vol. ii. pp. 122-126; 208-224 ; Addis and Arnold, 
Catholic Dictionary, ea. 4, 1898 (under headings ‘Mary,* 
‘Loretto,* ‘Immaculate Conception,* ‘Saints,* ‘Assumption^; 
Wetzer and Welte's Kirchenlesnkon, vol. viii. ed. 2, 1893 (under 
headings ‘Marla,* *Marienfeste,* Marienlegenden,* ‘Marien- 
wallfahrtsorte ’), whore a full bibliography will be found. 

J. B. Mayor. 

MASCHIL.— See Psalms. 

MASH A son of Aram, Gn 10®*. The par¬ 
allel passage 1 Ch substitutes Meshech ; the 
LXX m both has M6crox. A name corresponding 
with Mash is found in Assyrian inscriptions, 
especially the cylinder K“ of Assurbanipal, who, 
in describing his Arabian campaign, says he marched 
through the desert of Mash, ‘ a place of thirst and 
fainting, whither comes no bird of the heaven, 
neither do asses nor gazelles feed there* (S. A. 
Smith’s edition, i. pp. 67, 68). Frd. Delitzsch 
{Paradies, 242, 243) interprets this to mean the 
Syrian desert; Glaser {Skizze, ii. 419), as * the in¬ 
terior of Western Arabia ’; and the word, according 
to Delitzsch, is foreign, and means ‘wilderness.’ 

D. S. Margolioutii. 

MASHAL (Vp, Maa<r<l).— 1 Ch 6^^ [Heb. »»]. See 
Mishal. 

MASIAS (A Mao-las, B Mcto-alas), 1 Es 6*^.—One 
of Solomon’s servants (RVm Misaias). The name 
is absent from the parallel list in Ezra. 

MASON.— In Syria masons both hew and build. 
In hewing they use the different kinds of hammers 
mentioned under art. Hammer. In Ezr 3^, 1 Ch 22^ 
hewers (o'^^n) are mentioned ; the word in Arab. VS 
is iiahdtin, those who smoothed the stones. Masons 
use several instruments in building—the plumb 
line, a line wound on a reel for laying the courses 
of stone, a lon^ rod of wood about 6 ft. in length, 
and a very curious kind of trowel. The trowel is 
of iron, about a foot long, fully an inch broad in 
the widest part, and tapers to a point; it is about 
half an inch thick. It is used as a lever for putting 
the stone exactly into its place, as well as for 
spreading the mortar. 

The masons of Lebanon seem still to be the 
skilled builders of Palestine and Syria, as they 
were in ancient times (as we read in 2 S 6'^ that 
Hiram, king of Tyre, sent masons Tio] to 
David to build him a house), for they travel all 
over Syria, Palestine, and the Qauran, building 
houses for the people, and forts for the govern¬ 
ment. W. Carslaw. 


MASREKAH MaaiKKa ).— Mentioned in 

connexion with the list of * the kings that reigned 
in the land of Edom before there reiraed any King 
over the children of Israel,’ Gn 36". When one 
of these kin^s, named Hadad, died, Samlah of 
Masrekah reigned in his stead (v.**=l Ch !♦’). 
The locality has not been identified. The Ono- 
masticon defines it thus: MapaiKb. ir6\it /SacrtXelas 
*E3a>^ irepl t^p re^aXrjv/iP, The name njjilpjp may 
signify ‘place of Sore^ (pit*) vines’ (Del. on Gn 
36“). J. A. Selbie. 

MASSA (k^q).—N ame of a son of Ishmael (Gn 
25^^ [A Ma(r(n)] = l Ch 1»> [B Mavaaai), A Maaai)]).— 
The correct translation of Pr 3P, where Lemuel is 
described as ‘ king of Massa,’ is due to Hitzig 
(Zeller’s Theol. Jahrh. 1844, 269-305), and it is prob¬ 
able that the sense of the words following the name 
‘ Agur ’ in Pr 30' is similar, though they cannot bo 
rendered with certainty. Delitzsch {Paradies, 301) 
called attention to the occurrence of the name 
Ma-as-a-ai immediately before Taymmans and 
Sabscans in a list of States which brought presents 
to Tiglath-pileser ii. {WAI iii. 10. 1, 38), and 
justly identified these people with the Ishmaelite 
tribe. He also (i6. 302) tnought there might be 
a reference to them in a tablet published in WAI 
iv. 66. 1, and further edited by G. Smith {History 
of Assurbanipal, 296-298), and most recently by S. 
A. Smith {Keilschrifttexte Asurbanipals, ii. 36-38). 
In that tablet a certain Nebo-sum-esir, who has 
been told to send the king anything that he may 
hear about the Arabs, states that Akamaru, son 
of Amme’ta of Mash {Mash-a-ai), made a raid on 
the people of Nebaioth, and killed all the troops 
except one man, who is despatched to the king to 
give nim personal in formation. 11 is more probable 
that a tribe of moderate size is referred to than a 
vast region like Mash ; and the difference in spelling 
between this tablet and the former may be due to 
the popular pronunciation which is represented in 
the letters (S. A. Smith, p. 38). The scene de¬ 
scribed in the tablet resembles that of Job 1'^ (as 
Delitzsch observes), and it is probable that we 
have in these chapters a specimen of the famous 
wisdom of the ‘ children of the East.* From none 
of these^ passages can any data bo got for the 
localization of Massa, and the conjectures of 
Hitzig (repeated by him in his comm, on Pr 30) 
scarcely deserve mention. See, further, art. 
Simeon (Tribe). Such portions of chs. 30 and 31 
as really come from Massa are probably trans¬ 
lated ; but the first verse of ch. 30, which is unin¬ 
telligible, may be partly in the original dialect. 
Of the proper names, Lemuel or Lemoel might be 
Hebrew or Arabic (compare Lishemesh, Lidzbarsky, 
Handbuch der nordsem. Epig. 304), Yakeh seems 
to be old Hebrew, while Agur is uncertain. On 
the other hand, the names given in Nebo-sum-esir’s 
letter are very clearly old Arabic, and he certainly 
implies that the ‘ Mash-'a-ai ’ are Arabs. 

D. S. Margolioutii. 

MASSAH (npp, t.e.‘proving,*‘trial’; {6) weipaafibs, 
in Dt 33® irecpa).—The name given to the place, 
near Rephidim, at which, according to Ex 17'’’, 
the Israelites ‘tempted* J" (i.s. in the old sense of 
the word, tried Him, put Him to the proof), doubt¬ 
ing (v.®) His power to save them in their thirst, and 
saying (v.^) ‘Is J" among us, or not?* This in¬ 
cident at Massah is alluded to in Dt 6'® ‘Ye shall not 
“tempt” J" (put J" to the proof), as ye “tempted” 
Him (put Him to the proof) at Massah ’ (cf. Driver), 
9”, and Ps 96® ‘Harden not your heart as at 
Meribah, as in the day of Massah in the wilder¬ 
ness, when your fathers tempted {i.e. tried) me, 
test^ me, but also saw my work («c. of judgment).* 
In Dt 33® the name is either played upon dinerently, 
or there is an allusion to a diuerent version of the 
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incident at Massah : * Thv Thunimim and thy Urim 
be for the man, thy godly one, whom thou didst 
prove at Massah^ with whom (or, according to 
others, for whom) thou contencledst at the waters 
of Meribah.* The words have reference to the 
tribe of Levi; and the idea expressed by them may 
be that at Massah J" eitlier ‘ proved ’ the tribe in 
Moses’ person, or (Dillm.) ‘ proved’ Moses himself, 
by observing how ho would behave under the pro¬ 
vocation of the people’s complaints. However, this 
explanation is not perfectly satisfactory; and it 
becomes less so when the attempt is made to ad¬ 
just the Meribah clause to it: so that the opinion 
cannot be excluded that the allusion is to some 
different account of what happened at * Massah,’ 
according to which the fidelity of the tribe was 
tested directly by J". The Arabs point to a rock 
called ^esy el-tlattattn, in the and N.W. part of 
the Wady Feiran,’ as the one struck by Moses 
at * Massah’ (Palmer, Desert of Exodus^ 159). See, 
further, Rephidim. S. R. Driver. 

MASSIAS (A Maoalaf, B *kcatldi), 1 Es 
Maasbiah, £zr 1022. 

MASSORAH, MASSORETES.-Seo Text of Old 
Testament. 

MASTER.—See Lord. Like the Lat. magister 
from which it comes, * master ’ was formerly used 
for * teacher,’ as Mai 2 ^* < xhe Lord will cut off the 
man that dooth this, the master and the scholar.’ 
Cf. He 6^2 Rhem. * For whereas you ought to be 
maisters for your time, you noede to be taught 
againe your selves what be the elements of the 
beginning of the wordes of God.’ Especially was 
it used for the head of a school (as it is still m use 
in the rural parts of Scotland), as Goldsmith, Des, 
Village, 196— 

* There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule. 

The village master taught his little school.’ 

The Gr. diddcKaXos, teacher, is in AV rendered 
‘master* in 2 Mac Ja 3^ and in all its occur¬ 
rences in the Gospels, except Lk 2^ ‘ doctor* (RVm 
‘teacher’) and Jn 3^ ‘teacher.’ But elsewhere it 
is tr^^ ‘ teacher ’ in both AV and RV (Ac 13S Ro 2^, 
1 Co 12“ Eph 4i», 1 Ti 27, 2 Ti 4,\ He S^^). So 
also though it is transliterated ‘ Rabbi ’ in 

Mt 237-Jn 1“- * 32- 26 62®, and is tr<^ ‘ Lord ’ in Mk 
10®^ (after TR, but edd. mostly jia^Bowel, whence 
RV ‘ Rabboni ’), is elsewhere renderea ‘ master ’ (Mt 
2626-Mk 9® 1121 14", Jn 4®i 92 11«); RV has 
Rabbi throughout. See Rabbi. 

Mastery is four times u.sed for mod. * victory ’: 
Ex 32“ * It is not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery *; Dn 02* * the lions had the mastery of 
them *; 1 Co 9 *® ‘ Every man that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things’ (6 dyiavi^bfxcvos, 
RV ‘ that striveth in the games ’); 2 Ti 2® ‘ If a 
man also strive for masteries’ {d0\^ ; RV ‘contend 
in the games ’). Cf. Milton, PL ii. 899— 

* For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for mastTy.’ 

The verb to ‘ master ’ in the sense of ‘ control ’ 
occurs in Wis 12“ ‘ But thou, mastering thy power, 
judgest with equity’ {$€<nr6^ioy l(rxdo^, Rv ‘being 
sovereign over thy strength ’). RV has the word 
in the mod. sense of ‘overcome* in Ac 19“ ‘the 
man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, 
and mastered both of them.’ J. Hastings. 

MA8TI0K lentiscus ).—A dioecious tree, 

Pistcuiia Lentiscus, L., of the order Anacardiaceas, 
of a spreading growth, 10 to 12 ft high and broad. 
The leaves are persistent, with 3 to 5 pairs of 
oblong lanceolate to obovate, leathery, mucronu- 

* Not© the word-play In the rr/rw of the following verse 
(But 68), and of. African. Ep, ad Ong, (Lommataoh, xvii. p. 18). 


late leaflets, 1 to 4 in. long, on a winged rachis. 
The fruits are dry, globular-obovate, somewhat 
flattened drupes, ^h of an in. in diameter, borne 
on short stiff panicles. It grows in thickets, in 
rocky places, along the coast and on hills to a 
height of 2500 feet, all around the Mediterranean. 
The gum is obtained from incisions in the bark, 
made in August. The juice exudes in the form 
of tears, which harden into spherical, flattened 
or irregular, pale-yellow masses, covered with a 
bloom, caused by their mutual attrition. They 
have a mild terebinthine odour and taste. Mastick 
is known in Arab, by the name It is in 

universal use by women and girls as a chewing- 
gum, partly because of its pleasant taste and the 
agreeable odour it gives to the breath, and its 
reputed virtues as a preservative t/O the teeth and 
^ums, and partly for the amusement of cliewing 
it. It is also used as a temporary stopping for 
cavities in the teeth. It is an astringent, used to 
check discharges from the mucous membranes. 
A sweetmeat is made of it in Ohio, and forms a 
considerable article of export. The tree is men¬ 
tioned once only, in Apocrypha (Sus®^). 

G. E. Post. 

MATHELA8 (A MaO^Xas, B MafT^Xar, AV Matthe- 
las), 1 Es 9“=Maaseiah, Ezr 10“. The LXX 
forms are due to confusion of c with 0 or e. 

MATRED (T!i?9, Ball compares the Arab, mitrad, 

* a short spear’).—The mother-in-law (?) of Hadar 
(Gn) or Hadad (Ch), one of the kings of Edom, 
Gn 3629 (A Marpa(0)=l Ch 1®» (A Marpdd). In Gn 
the LXX and Pesh. make Matred the son not the 
daughter of Me-zahab, which is accepted by Ball, 
who reads p instead of MT na. Kittel is not 
indisposed to accept the same reading in Ch, thus 
making Matred a masculine name. 

J. A. Selbie. 

MATRIXES (ni?>SD=the Matrite ; B Marrapef, A 
Marrapef and Marrapefr).—A family of the tribe 
of Benjamin to which Saul belonged (1 8 lO*^). 
The readings of the LXX point rather to a form 
ngii? (Mattarite). Klostermann would substitute 
‘of the family of M.’ for * the son of a Benjamite’ 
in 1 8 9\ J. F. Stenning. 

MATTAN (jj?:? ‘a gift’; more usually, with 
explicit addition of the divine name, in the form 
Mattaniah).—1. (Mor^di' Luc., MayBdv B, Maxd-v 
A; in Ch Marddv without variation). Priest of 
the temple of Baal in Jerusalem during the reign 
of AthaUah. He lost his life with the queen, 
when she was deposed (2 K 11 “, 2 Ch 23“). Ahab, 
presumably at the instigation of his Phoenician 
wife Jezebel, built a temple for the worship of 
Baal in 8 amaria (1 K 16®2), Their daughter Atha- 
liah was probably founder of this temple in Jeru¬ 
salem. Possibly, therefore, Mattan was not a 
Judoean. The name is known as Phoenician 
(Gesenius, 

2 . {Na0dy B, Q®*). Named only as the 

father of 8 hephatiah, a contemporary of the prophet 
Jeremiah (Jer 38‘). W. B. Stevenson. 

MATTAN AH ; LXX M.av$ayaely B, -yly A, 

-v4v F*; Eus, ’M.adOavtfx ),—A station mentioned 
only Nu 21 “* It was on the route from the 
Arnon to the plains of Moab, and would therefore 
be to the E. 01 the Dead Sea and N. of the Amon. 
No satisfactory identification has been made; hut 
if the position assigned to it by Eusebius {Onom, 
p. 169 and p. 274, ed. Lagarde), 12 Roman miles 
to the E. of Medeba, be correct, the course taken 
W the Israelites must have been farther to the 
E. than is generally supposed.* 

A. T. Chapman. 

*In an article on the 'Songof the Well'in the New World 
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HATTANIAH The original name of 

king Zedekiah, 2 Iv 24^^ (B MadOdv^ A Meddavlai), 
2 . An Asaphite, 1 Ch 9^® (B UavOaviast A Mar- 
0avlas)f leader of the temp^le choir, Neh 11 ^^ ^B 
Madatfidf A Ma00avlas) 12® (B Maxavid, A MaOayia), 
door-keeper 12 “*®® (B Na^ai'td, A Maddauid), A 
Mattaniah, a descendant of Asaph, was, according 
to 2 Ch 20 *^ (B Ma>>6aplaif A Mardavlas), contem¬ 
porary with Jehoshanhat, but this name should 
prohaoly be identified with the preceding, 4. 6. 
6 . 7 . Four of those who had married foreign wives, 
Ezr 102 ® (B MaOaptd, A called in 1 Es 9” 

Matthanias), y.^ (B ^AXadapid^ A MadBaptd, called 
in 1 Es 9“ Othonias), v.*® (B MaOapid, A MaOdapidy 
called in 1 Es 9®^ Matthanias), v.*^ (B Madapid, 
A UaOBapidf combined in 1 Es 9*^ with the follow¬ 
ing Mattenai into Mamnitanemua). 8. A Levite 
who had charge of the offerings, Neh 13^® (B 
Na^avtd, A Maddaplai). 9. A Hemanite, 

1 Ch 25**^® (B MapdaplaSf A Mariai/fas). 40. 

An Asaphite, 2 Ch 29^® (B Ma^^aWaf, A M-ardaplas). 

MATTATHA (Marra^d). — Son of Nathan and 
grandson of David, according to the genealogy of 
Lk 3®h 

MATTATHIAS (Marra^fas), the equivalent of the 
Hcb. Mattithiah (.Tjpn/? 1, AV Matthias, 

a J cw, who had married a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (1 Es 9®®). In Ezr 10®® the name is given 
as Mattattah, AV Mattathah (n^). See Genea¬ 
logy. 2 . One of the men who stood at the right 
hand of Ezra during the reading of the law (1 Es 
9"); in Neh 8 ^ Mattithiah. See Genealogy. 3. 
The father of the five Maccakean brothers (1 Mac 

21. 14 . 16 <. 19 . 24 . 27 . 81». 48 . 49 24*®). ScO MACCABKES. 4. 

The son of Absalom, a captain in the army of 
Jonathan the Maccabrean, who, together with J udas 
the son of Chalpi, stood by his commander during 
the flight of the Jews at the battle of Hazor, and 
helpecTto turn the fortunes of the day (1 Mac IP®). 
5. A son of Simon the high priest, who was 
murdered, together with his fatner and brother 
J udas, at a banquet at Dok, by Ptolemy the son of 
Abubus (1 Mac 16^^*^®). 6 . One of three envoys 
sent by Nicanor to treat with Judas Maccabaeus 
when he invaded Palestine in B.c. 161 (2 Mac 
14^®). Negotiations on the part of Nicanor are 
mentioned also in 1 Mac 72 ^* 31 ^ it is there stated 
that they were immediately broken off by Judas, 
who discovered that they were only a treaclierous 
device for getting possession of his person. 7. The 
son of Amos in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Lk 3®®). 8 . The son of Seraein (AV Semei) in the 
same genealogy (Lk 3®®). H. A. White. 

MATTATTAH (nj?^). — One of the sons of 
llashum, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 
10 ®® (B *A0d, A Ma^^a^d), called in 1 Es 9®® Matta- 
thias. 

MATTENAI ('JI?h?).— 1. 2. Two of those who had 
married foreign wives, Ezr 10®® (BlMa^ai'td, A Ma 0 - 
Bapalf called in 1 Es 9®® Maltanneus), v.®^ (B Ma^ai'di', 
A Ma^^avaf, combined in 1 Es 9 ^ with' the pre¬ 
ceding Mattaniah into Mamnitanemua). 3. Kepre- 
sentative of the priestly house of Joiarib in the 
days of Joiakim, Neh 12 ^* (B N* A om., N®* 
^aOdapal), 

MATTER. —In Sir 28'® ‘matter* is used where 
we should now use ‘material’ instead, ‘As the 

(March 1806, p. 1361T.)Budde ai^es that Mattanah is not a 
proper name at all, but that the song should end— 

* With the eceptre, with their stavee. 

Out of the desert a gift ‘; 

and then v.if resume *and from Beer (LXX M fpittTf) to 
Nahaliel.' See also Sxpo$. Tin%$t, vi. (1896) p. 481 f. 


matter of the fire is, so it burneth* (fcard ri^p 0\rjp 
ToO TTvpSs, RV ‘As is the fuel of the tiro’). Cf. 
Chaucer, Persones Tale^ § 8, ‘But for your sinno 
ye been woxen thral and foul, and members of the 
leend, hate of aungels, sclaundro of lioly ch indie, 
and fode of the false serpent, perpetuel mateie of 
the fyr of helle’; and Bacon’s Essays (Gold. Treas. 
ed. p. 57), ‘The surest way to prevent Seditions, 
(if the Times doe beare it,) is to take away tlio 
Matter of them. For if there be Fuell preiiared, 
it is hard to tell, whence the Spark shall come, 
that shall set it on fire.* In Ja 3® the same Gr. 
word ((J\»;) is tr® ‘matter,* ‘Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth,* but it is clear from 
previous versions that the Eng. word means hero 
* aliair.* Coverdale’s tr. is ‘ Beholde how gret a 
thinge a lyttell fyre kyndleth *; the Gen. Bible 
has Siie same with ‘matter* in the marg., and the 
Bishops place ‘matter’ in the text. liV renders 
‘Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small 
a fire 1 ’ marg. ‘ how great a forest is kindled ’; 
this is very near Wyclif’s ‘Lol hou miche lijr 
kyndlith hou greete a wode,’ after Vulg. Ecce 
quantus ignis quam magnam sylvam incendit. 

For the phrase ‘ Make matter* see under Make ; 
and add tiiis illustration from Tindale ( Works, i. 
169), * Let this little flock be bold therefore: for if 
God be on our side, what matter inaketh it who be 
against us ? ’ J. Hastings. 

MATTHAN (Ma^^di/).—Grandfather of Joseph 
the husband of Mary, Mt P®, perhaps to be 
identified with Matthat, who occupies the same 
place in St. Luke’s genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3®-*). 

MATTHANIAS.—1. (A ^lardaplas, B Mardv), 1 Es 
Mattaniah, Ezr 10^. 2. (A UarOaplas, B Becr- 
Ka<nra(Tfx6Sf AV Mathanias), 1 Es 9®'= MATTANIAH, 
Ezr 10®®. 

MATTHAT (Ma^^dr).—4. Grandfather of Josepli 
the husband of Mary, Lk 3®®, perhaps to bo identi¬ 
fied with Matthan, who occupies tlie same place 
in St. Matthew’s genealogy of our Lord (Mt 1*®). 
2. Another ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3®®. 

MATTHEW, APOSTLE {UadBatos, Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. WH ; Mar^atoy TR).—Matthew’s [dace in the 
Apostolic list is not quite constant, varying be¬ 
tween seventh and eighth, and so atlecting the 
station assigned to Thomas (in the Synontics; in 
Ac 1'® Bartholomew). His position in Mk, Mt, 
and Lk, viz. seventh, must give his standing in the 
original apostolic circle, as reflected in St. Peter’s 
mind. He is called in Mt 10® ‘ the customs-officer ’ 
(6 T€\ibpris), and is thus identified with the Matthew 
of 9® (cf. Mk 2'*, Lk 5”), called while sitting ‘ at the 
toll-office* near Capernaum, on the Great West 
Road from Damascus to the Mediterranean. St. 
Mark styles this servant of the tetrarch Herod, 
‘ Levi the son of Alplueus *; but that does not bar 
the identification. For there is analogy for even 
two Hebraic names, both outside (Jos. Ant, xviii. 
ii. 2, 6 Kal Katd^ay) and within the apostolic 

circle. And it is likely that, as with Simon 
Cephas, Matthew was the later name, given after 
his call. This fits its probable meaning, ‘ Jehovah’s 
gift.* Matthew, then, was the name by which this 
apostle became known in Christian circles; and by 
it even St. Mark indicates him in his official list, 
while giving his call with strict historic fidelity. 
So Thomas is ‘Judas Thomas* in Acta Thoma:; 
and Bartholomew was perhaps Nathanael’s usual 
Christian name. On tlie forms and meaning of 
the name Matthew see, further, Dalman, p. 142. 

Several things seem implied in this call of 
Matthew. He must already have been familiar 
with Jesus and His gospel as preached in Caper- 
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naum (for there is no sijxn that lie, like the first 
six apostles, had been an adherent of the Baptist); 
and the feast which he gave in honour of Jesus 
(Mk 2'**’^*) probably marked the new relationship. 
Finally, while we cannot date his call with pre¬ 
cision, Pharisaic suspicion was already awake ; so 
that his call and consequent experience of his 
Master’s ministry can hardly go back to the very 
earliest days (this bears on the next art.). 

The only other facts related of Matthew on good 
authority concern him as evangelist. EusAius 
{HE iii. 24) says that ho, like John, wrote only 
under the stress of necessity. ‘ For Matthew, after 
preaching to Hebrews, when about to go also to 
others, committed to writing in his native tongue 
the Gospel that bears his name; and so by his 
writing supplied, to those whom he was leaving, the 
loss of his presence.’ The value of this traaition 
can be decided only after considering the Gospel 
itself. No historical use can be made of the 
artificial story in Sanhedr, 43*, that Matthew was 
condemned to death by a Jewish court (see Laible, 
Christ in the Talmud^ ed. Streane, 71 fl‘.); especially 
in face of Heracleon’s explicit denial of martyrdom 
in his case (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 9). Itefer- 
ences to him in apocryphal sources are specially 
doubtful on account of tne easy confusion between 
Matthew and Matthias, to whom gnostic Para- 
doseis were attributed {e.g. Clem. Peed. ii. 16). 
See, further, the following article. 

J. V. Bartlet. 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF.— 

I. External Evidence of Authorship, eto. 
ii. Internal Data and Oharocteristics. 

(a) OT Quotations. 

\b) Chs. 1-2. 

(c) I'he Sources: 

(1) The Logia : («) Sermon on the Mount; (/3) the 

Disciple Discourse, ch. 10; (y) the Parables 
of oh. 13: (S) the Discourso in ch. 18; 
(0 the later Parables. 

(2) Mt’s relation to Mk. 

(d) The setting of the Sermon on the Mount. 

m Artificial ^roupinir in chs. 8-9. 

(J) Modifications in tne narrative of the Passion and 
the Resurrection. 

(a) Eschatological standpoint and date. 

(h) The Genealogy, 
ill. Conclusions: 

(11 Mt used the Petrine memoirs written by Mk. 

(2) Mt and Lk probably did not use in common a 
Logia document. 

(8) Tlie Logia os found in our Mt are largely coloured 
by the life of the Palestinian Church. 

(4) Their nucleus is the common Apostolic didactic 

tradition, but with the special impress of 
Matthew. 

(5) Matthew is only indirectly the author of our Mt. 

((b Mt was written to establish a true Messianic ideal. 

(7) It was probably written in 8. Syria, and certainly 

by a Jew; its standpoint. 

(8) Ooncluding remarks. 

Literature. 

i. External Evidence of Authorship, etc. 
—Beforring the reader to the article Gospels for 
the outlines of the Synoptic problem, we have here 
to investigate the specific features and origin of 
the Gospel which bears the name of Matthew. 
F>en were the title in our oldest authorities, 

‘ According to Matthew ’ (/cord Ma^^afov), to be held 
ori^nal, it need not imply more than that thi.s 
written Gospel contains the substance of the oral 
Gospel as taught by Matthew. Nor is the matter 
earned much further by the words of Papias 
(Eus. HE iii. 39), that ‘Matthew, then, in Hebrew 
speech compiled the Logia; while they were inter¬ 
preted by each man according to his ability.’ For 
(1) it may be taken as proved that our Mt is not a 
translation from Hebrew or Aramaic ; (2) it is im¬ 
probable that the Loaia or ‘Oracles* of the Ixird, 
giving all due latitude to the term logion, included 
anything like as much narrative as does our Mt; 
(3) tradition is apt to transform indirect into direct 
authorship, Matthew’s connexion, then, even with 


the first collection of Christ’s sayings {Logia) may 
have been simply that of their guarantor in the 
region in which they were reduced to writing, just 
as Mark’s Gospel might have been called * accord¬ 
ing to Peter,’ or ‘ Peter’s memoirs ’ {dirofivTjfjLoviJLf/xara) 
—to use the actual words of Justin. If it was a 
disciple of Matthew, corresponding to John Mark, 
who actually redacted the oral* instruction in 
(question, it would best fit what we know of the 
literary habits of the first generation; and the 
diflerence would be little more than formal. 

The external evidence as to a written Goyiel by 
Matthew resolves itself into the witness of Papias 
(c. 110-125);* for upon him later writers depend 
for all save traditions too vague to be trusted in 
such a case. Various views, however, are taken 
of Papias* meaning. The only safe mode of 
approach is through a careful study of his motive 
in referring to Matthew at all. Eusebius, to whom 
we owe our quotations, bemns by saying that 
Papias compiled five books of ‘ Exposition of Say¬ 
ings of the Lord ’ {Xoylcov Kupiaxwv i^rjyT)(r€U)s). lie 
then challenges Irenojiis’ statement that jPapias 
had been a nearer of John the apostle; and to 
prove his point quotes Papias’ preface to his work. 
From this we gather that, in order to vouch for 
the truth of his expositions of the above Sayings 
{diafie^aiotjfieuos vv^p atirQv dXTj^fta*'), he subjoined to 
his own interpretations (rats ipfxrjvdais) a number 
of primitive traditions, carefully gatliered from 
‘the Elders,* and of which he had taken special 
note {6(ra vork rrapd tCjv irpea^vrkpujv [i.e. men of the 
former, here the first, generation] xaXws kfiadov k. 
KaXCos ipLVTjfibvevaa). He was anxious, that is, to 
show that his views of the Gospel, unlike those of 
many who were glib in giving their opinions on 
the subject, were formed under the influence of 
first-hand traditions, running back, as he believed, 
to the Lord Himself. These, moreover, were sup¬ 
plemented by the best sort of second-hand inquiry, 
made of companions of the first witnesses, i.e. 
certain apostles now dead, but also of two apos¬ 
tolic men, Aristion and John the Elder, personal 
disciples of the Lord still alive in his youth. 
From these sources he had got his best understand¬ 
ing of the Lord’s deep sayings, namely, from oral 
tradition continued in living men, and not from 
books {i.e. probably written gospels, rather than 
exegetical writings of any kind). 

ms whole interest, then, is in the true inter¬ 
pretation of certain sayings of the Lord, embody¬ 
ing the genuine Gosnel. But he wishes also to 
make clear to his readers the source whence came 
the Logia or Sayings themselves on which he 
commented.! He has found, he seems to say, 
Matthew’s collection of these Logia preferable to 
any other. For as an ordered body {avpra^n) of the 
J.»ord’s Sayings,—with which alone his comments 
had to do,—Mark’s Gospel was not its equal. But, 
after all, Matthew had compiled these Sayings in 
Aramaic before Papias* o^vn day; and at that 
time each nian had had to interpret them as best 
he could, i.e. for the most part without the rare 
advantages to which Papias could appeal in his 
own case.! I*} ft word, his call to write his ‘ Ex¬ 
positions* lay in the absence of any written body 

* A later date for Papiae' work is too readily assumed. 
Eusebius {UB iii. 37) reckons him In * the first line of Buccession 
from the apostles/ through whose writings the tradi- 
tion of apostolio teaching lived on. He then names Ignatius 
and Clement as cases, and proceeds at once to Papias. The next 
book opens with Trajan’s latter years, later than which Eus. 
does not seem to place Papias’ work; while Polycarp he names 
after Justin. 

t Euseb. does not necessarily dve us the extracts in the 
order in which they came in Papias* preface. The statement, 
*M., tlien, in Hebrew speech compiled the Logia: but as for 
their interpretation, each did as best he could,^may well bare 
led to the reference to his own ' interpretations.* 

t Oomp. Iren»us, Pro^., of men in hjs own day, 
rk kiy$m mojui rmi> MoXmf 
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of authorized interpretations of the Logia in detail 
(aurd). So had it been at hrst, so was it still; 
while the need, in an age of wild speculation, was 
greater than ever. 

Zahn and others find P^ias’ emphasis to lie on the Semitic 
form ol Matthew’s work. But then we should expect this to be 
brought out by a contrast, * in Greek,’ in the antithetical clause. 
In its absence the •quotation seems motived by Papias* main 
idea of right ‘interpretation’ (AfifArivtvtn follows immediately 
on Further, for Wpias’ use of ‘interpret,* his 

reference to his own ‘ interpretations ’ outweighs his 

use of ipfjunnur4^f in another context, where he is citing another's 
words. Finally, according to Zahn’s view, Papias should go 
on to say how a Greek edition of the Aramaic Mt finally arose. 
But, to Judge by Eus.’s silence, he did nothing of the kind. 
He knew a Greek Mt; he knew of Aramaic Logia current in 
Matthew’s name; and he assumed the Greek Gospel to be a 
version of an original Aramaic writing by the apostle. 

Thus, according to Papias’ own personal belief, 
Matthew had indeed written down the Loaia. 
But he had left no written interpretation of tneir 
meaning. The result was a divergence of views as 
to the Lord’s teachings which Papias deplores, 
and which he seeks to rectify by aid of traditions 
which had reached him from Matthew and other 
disciples of the Lord. 

So far, then, external evidence to the connexion 
of Matthew with our Greek Gospel is slender. 
Papias implies^ no doubt, that the apostle wrote, 
and that in Aramaic. But wliat he is asserting is 
neither the one nor the other, but rather the fact 
tliat the Matthoean Logia were at first left to 
chance interpretation. As to Papias’ implication 
that Matthew actually wrote out in Aramaic the 
Sayings of the Lord, its worth is doubtful. Against 
it stands the weighty witness of St. Luke 
who seems to know of no narrative of the matters 
on which Christian faith had assured hold drawn 
up by an eye-witness. The force of this can hardly 
bo turned by saying that his word dnfiyrjffis suggests 
narrative, rather than a collection of Sayings.* 
To say the least, St. Luke would surely have con¬ 
structed his careful paragraph otherwise had he 
known of—much more intended to use—a writing 
by an apostle embodying Christ’s own sayings. 

The strange divergence of the Logian elements in Mt and Lk 
respectively seems inconsistent with a common written basis. 
Thus, if one still suspects positive tradition to lie behind Papias’ 
reference to Matthew as having written the Logia, it must be 
conceded that Lk at least had not access to it. And even as 
to our Mt, it seems easier to suppose that it incorporates the 
composite catechesis of a locality, than that it blends so much 
pure local tradition with the written Logia of Matthew (see iii. 

etc. below). The meagreness of the historic setting of the 
Logia common to Me and Lk may be gauged from Mt ll^SBaLk 
718 ^ 1012 - 16 . 21 . 

Before leaving St. Luke, however, one may 
remark that he also uses much matter which, as 
found also in Mt, may well go back to the Apostle 
Matthew in some form; oijly, he seems to have 
found it for the most part already in its present 
historical setting {e.g. in Lk This setting 

differs widely from that in which the like sayings 
occur in Mt. But no early work, such as Luk^s 
‘ special source,’ would have departed far from a 
setting provided in an apostle’s work. Hence the 
Apostle Matthew did not give the Logia such a 
setting; and it has to be seen whether even the 
Ijogia themselves as used by our first evangelist 
owed their exact form to an apostle at all, rather 
than to oral tradition starting from Matthew’s 
teaching. For that Matthew nad some hand in 
shaping the Loaia in (question seems certain from 
the mere fact that to him, quite an obscure apostle, 
tradition uniformly and in all circles assigns our 
first Gospel. On the other hand, the vanety of 
Gospels which in the 2nd cent, claimed to 
represent the Apostle Matthew—our Mt and the 
two forms of the * Gospel according to the Heb- 

* Tn Sir fiW 6ts» is parallel to wMiuftu rufirM : and in 

we get wmrm hiiy. r«v Of. Eua. Ha iii. 89, 


rews ’ *—along with the lack of any trace of a 
common Matthoean document in Aramaic or Greek, 
suggests that all that really belonged to the apostle 
was a type of oral teaching. In that case our Mt 
would oe related to the apostle much as Mk is 
related to St. Peter; and the difference in their 
titles may simply mean that Mark was a well- 
known apostolic disciple, whereas the name of the 
author of the Matthsean Gospel was early forgotten. 
Then posterity, fixing instead on the ultimate source 
of its tradition, would call the work ‘ xarA Mad^atov.* 
ii. Internal Data and Characteristics— 

General ground-plan — 

i. Messiah’s person, 1-2. 

ii. Preparation for Messianic ministry, 8-4U. 

iii. Ministry in GalUee, 4 i 2 - 16 »>. 

(Introductory, typical words, 6-7; typical 

deeds, 8 - 9 W; expansion by delegation, 03®-10; 
Messiah’s own estimate of His ministry, 11; attitude 
of different classes and typical persons, 12-1620). 

Iv. Moving towards crisis at Jerusalem, 1621-28 (sMk 
831-16). 

{a) OT Quotations .—In this inquiry welcome aid 
would seem to offer itself in tlie phenomena of 
biblical quotation. This has two aspects—a formal 
and a material. The formal relates to tlie text 
used, whether Hebrew or Greek (or even that of the 
vernacular paraphrase or Targum accompanying 
the reading of the Hebrew OT in the syna^gue); 
and, if Greek, to the local variety of L^QC text 
implied. The material aspect concerns the mode 
of thought reflected in the formula of citation, and 
the degree to which the evangelist’s purpose shines 
through his use of the words or even modifies what 
he remembers and writes, f 
Formally, then, the quotations in passages 
peculiar to Mt diverge from the LXX far more 
than those in parts common to it with Mk or Lk 
or both. This is specially the case with quotations 
introduced by the evangelist himself iii comments 
signalizing ‘fulfilment’ {vXrjpcjBijpai) of prophecy. 
These are ten in number (l’^ 2^®* i®* 4^®** 8^’ 12^®-*^ 

1336 21® 27*’^*); and of the words composing the 
citations nearly half do not occur in the LXX 
equivalents. The significance of this is indubitable, 
when we observe that in nineteen quotations com¬ 
mon to Mt with at least one Synoptic, less than a 
sixth of the words diveij^ from the LXX. In 
other words, the homogeneity of our Mt, and so 
any claim to be a simple version of an Aramaic Mt, 
is at once disproved. 

(b) Chapters 1-2 .—Zahn maintains that the first 
verse of Mt is a title for the whole book, arguing 
that cannot linguistically and by 

LXX usage mean ‘genealogy* or even ‘nativity,’ 
but only ‘history’ or ‘career.’ But as Irenceus 
evidently thought otherwise {adv. Hair. HI. xi. 11, 
cf. frag. 27, ap. Harvey, ii. 493, Dml. Tim. et Ag. 
[see below, p. 303], where ycvi(r€is=^y€V€a\oylaSt fol. 
93 r® et v®), one has only to prove the fitness of an 
introducto^ section, to which v.^ may serve as 
opening. Thus it might refer to the nativity (cf. 
Lk 1^®) and its attendant circumstances, including 
the antecedents of the seed royal, arranged so as to 
indicate three great moments in Israel’s fortunes— 
climax in David, anti-climax in the Exile, and the 
moment of restored Davidic glory in Messiah. This 
would be paralleled, not only in the three prefatory 
chapters of Hosea, especially in the LXa (1* dpx^ 
Xbyov Kvplov 4 p ... 4^ dxo6<rare "Kbyov Kuplov, viol 
*I<rpa'b\)t also in Mk V, taken as the first verse 
of a prefatory account of the Forerunner’s ministry 

* The idea that this in either form was an enlarged edition 
of the * Ur-Matth&us ’ rests only on the assumption that the 
Apostle Matthew was a Judaiser—an assumption improbable in 
the oase of any of the primitive apostles, who saw the Gospel 
in its continuity with the prophets. 

t In this section, as in some others, the * Statistics and Obse^ 
vations’ collected with scholarly care by Rev. Sir J. 0. Hawklnc 
in his Bora Synoptioa (1809), have been of great servios. 
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(ef. Hosea, above). Furtlier, since P^ ‘Now the 
birth {yiviffLf) of the Christwas on tliis wise,* 
seems to follow (ilosely on the last danse of 
‘until the Christ, fourteen generations,’ anil 1 ” 
sums up the gist of p-i", the whole of di. 1 might 
easily be subsumed under P. But it is better to 
take /SljSXot as ‘ birth-roll,’ and see in P® 

a fresh section ; so also with ch. ‘ 2 , which sets 
forth certain prophesied corollaries of the birth of 
Messiali (on the genealogy itself see below (/i), 
p. 302). 

(c) The Sources. — (1) The Loaia. — Here two 
things must bo home in mind. In early days the 
tradition of Jesus’ Sayings ‘ did not remain merely 
personal reminiscence and communication, but 
served the Church as law and doctrine, and was 
accordingly put into the form of didactic pieces.* 
‘ Again, this was done in a .spirit and amid associa¬ 
tions that prevented the rise of a binding letter*: 
and hence we must be ready to recognize among the 
Logia^ along witli the voice of the Church*s Lord, 
echoes awakened in the Church’s experience. 
'J’hese conditions have been stated, and applied to 
the forms in which the Logia meet us in Mt and 
Lk respectively, by Weizsacker in particular, in 
his Apostolic Aae (Eng. tr. ii. 32ff.); and his views 
are largely utilized in what follows. The differ- 
ence in style and standpoint between the Logia 
groups in Mt and Lk is due to the diflering history 
of the J^ogian tradition in the apostolic Cluirch. 
The preoccupation amid which our Mt’s type of 
Logia took proximate shape was ‘ the secession of 
the Church from Judaism and its authorities. 
Thus did Jesus Himself oppose the Pharisaism and 
the scribes of His time.* So, too, the main lines of 
our first Go.spel reflect the practical wants of the 
early days—‘the doctrines of righteousness, the 
disciples^vocation, the kingdom of God, the duties 
of the society, the false system of the Jews and 
I’hariseea, the future of the kingdom of God.* 
These answer to chs. 6-7. 10 . 13. 18. 23-25, sections 
in which the unity of the parts is didactic rather 
than historical, kindred matter having gravitated 
to each considerable nucleus by the exigencies of 
memoriter instruction. That our evangelist was 
already familiar with these sections as more or less 
connected wholes, is probable from the formula 
which ho appends to each of them ; sal (yh^ro 6 t€ 
iri\€(T€V b 'iT/iToOf roj>j X 670 US roih-ov? ( 7 ** 19^ 26^), or 
rdj irapa^o\b.i ravras (13®*), or diard(T<r(ap rots 
fia07jTais abrou (IP). We take, then, these didactic 
sections of our Mt in order. 

(a) The Sermon on the Mount, Mt 6-7.—Weiz- 
skeker subjects this sermon, * a kind of catechism* 
set in the forefront of this Gospel, to an analysis 
which reveals its true nature as ‘ a kind of ccnle, 
such ns originated in and w^as designed for the 
Church.* This transformation of Christ’s teaching 
into forms adapted to the religious u.so of disciples 
was inevitable so long as the evangelic tradition was 
a matter of catcchesis, with a view to edification. 
Indeed this fact witnesses to its vital hold on 
Christians at a time when the Spirit was every¬ 
thing and the letter little thought of, and so when 
fresh applications of a princi^o laid down by the 
Master could not in oral teaching be kept apart 
from the germinal saying which Tiad piven them 
birth in the Church’s mind. The question, then, is 
here not so much one of the Lord’s ipsissima verba, 
lying behind theZo^'wt used in our Gospel, as touch¬ 
ing the nucleus of a sermon formed out of such 
Logia which Mt expands. 

Weizsiicker makes it consist of three sections originally inde¬ 
pendent, M is seen from Lk: viz. the new Christian law in 


•The diverts orders, ‘JesusChrist* (KOEKLof. Pap. Oxyr. 
[sase. iii.) legrypt. syr. arm. loth. Or.) and ' Christ Jesus’ (B), 
point to the ori(ria*llty of 'the Christ’ (D 71, it vg. syr. ■in.our. 
Iren ): of. liTb, 


contrast to the existent le^l usage of the scribes (6*i <8); 
Christ’s estimate of the pious usaf^es then in honour (alms, 
prayers, fastings); and His reformation of them ((JLW) and His 
exposition of the higher life in contrast to division of heart 
and care for the worldly life (6i® W). Secondary to these, even 
as combined, he regards not only ch. 7—an appendix of seven 
short sections supplementing’ and partly repeating the foregoing 
( 710 , with its ‘ false prophets which come to you in sheep's cloth- 
I ing,’ being clearly a late touch)—but also the twofold introduction 
j in GJna-1^18. Now, that 618-18 is out of place one may Justly infer 
! from Lk 14W1'* 8*8 nas. But Lk also mokes the Sermon open 
j with beatitudes, though less than half Mt’s number (which 
seems filled out with OT phrases), and otherwise contradicts 
Weizsdeker’s analysis. For this among other reasons, the 
I reconstruction of the Logian Sermon favoured by Weiss and 
Wendt (with some divergences) Is to be preferred. Yet even so, 
one must not assume that the Sermon was known to Mt and Lk 
in the same recension. Thus, while it is probable that Lk’s four 
beatitudes (apart from the parallel woci^ a secondary feature) 
best represent the original apostolic Logian tradition (not 
necessarily as Matthew taught it), it is clear that Luke knew the 
Lord’s Prayer in another form from Mt's, and that not as part 
of the Sermon at all. 

Allowing, then, for the different history of the 
Logian tradition before it reached our Mt or 
Luke, we may regard the following as ‘ Matthroan ’ 
in substance:—Four beatitudes parallel to Lk 
(5** ; four revised readings of Mosaic mor¬ 

ality as understood by the scribes—about murder, 
adultery, retaliation, hatred of enemies ( 6 ^i* 2 *- 
(24). 27f. 88-40. 48-4s^. ^^^00 correctlons of the Jewish 
ideal of piety — alms, prayer, fasting ( 6 *‘**);* 
four dangers of the higher life—earthly-minded¬ 
ness, insincerity, a divfded heart, carefulness for 
things bodily—the remedy being absorption in the 
Father’s kingdom ( 6 ’*'*^); t some more miscellane¬ 
ous counsels ( 7 ^’^). Those last, most of all, owe 
their combination to our evangelist, as they repeat 
a good deal; and in one case (7^*), the Golden Rule 
of duty towards one’s neighbour, a verse comes 
more naturally in Lk ( 6 *^), earlier in the Sermon. 
Yet the words on criticism and self-criticism (7^‘®, 
Lk 6 *’** on fruit as the test of goodness (7^®**S 
Lk and the similitude whicn clinches the 

whole Sermon (7^**^, Lk 6 ^’^'*®), come in fitly.J 
Probably even this reconstruction leaves too much 
in the Sermon for it really to have been spoken at 
one time: it expects far more of men’s hearing 
capacity than Jesus ever demanded. But it may 
stand as representing the Matthacan didactic cate¬ 
chism for the citizen of the Father’s kingdom, and 
as suggesting the processes of further accretion 
in later use, and of final compilation, which lie 
between it and Mt 6-7. 

(/3) The Disciple Discourse, ch, 10.—The action 
of local Church usage upon the tradition is also 
implied in the specifac disciple-discourse. This in 
practical use must early have lost much of its 
original restrictions, as intended for the guidance 
of the Twelve in their first preaching by the side 
of their Master’s own ministry (cf. Mk 3^*’^*). 
Thus in Lk it refers to the conduct of a large 
circle of disciples who assisted Jesus in a similar 
way; and in either form it doubtless embodies 
rules taught in the churches for the guidance of 
all who acted as missionaries (‘apostles* in the 
larger sense, for which ‘evangelists’ became a 
synonym). The words in Mt 10** cannot have 
been used of the original temporary mission: 

‘ When they persecute you in the one city, flee to 
the other: for verily I say to you, ye shall not 
finish the cities of Israel before the Son of Man 
come.* This must rather represent an early stage 

•Each of these sections admits of further analysis: note 
partioularly the change from *ye' to 'thou' (?of cateobesis) 
in each case. We cannot, of course, by such rough tests dis¬ 
tinguish the teaching as original and derivative. But certfUnly 
the Lord’s Prayer did not come originally in the Sermon (see 
Lk xhe baokbone of Mt’s form or this section ooninsta 

of fiL 8. is. 

t Here, too, there may be later or editorial elements, v.M 
in particular. But Lk's divergent arrangement by no means 
proves that these subjects were no part of the Matthmm Logiok, 

t On the other hand, 78< (7.ii). sar. out of place. 
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of the Church’s echoed counsels to the Messianic 
missionaries in general, on the lines laid down by 
Jesus for His first disciples. Weizsftoker sees in Mt 
jQfl-ifi(i 8 ) original tradition as to the apostolic 
mission, once current as an independent piece (cf. 
Mk 6 ’'^*, Lk 9 ^‘* and here given in a form 

retaining the restricted scope of Christ’s own 
earthly ministry—the form in which the Matthaean 
Logia were current in our evangelist’s region. A 
secondary formation follows in the section on 
persecution, which reflects the experience of the 
Apostolic age at least as late as ot. Paul’s trials 
before Roman courts at Caesarea. Its originally 
detached character is shown by its jmpearing in 
the eschatological discourse in Mk 13®***, Lk 21*^*^*, 
where Mt faintly echoes Mk. Here, however, Mt 
seems independent of Mk’s form, having points in 
common with Lk’s ‘doublet* and being the 

more original in its basis (apart from the evan¬ 
gelist’s own colouring). These two sections Weiz- 
siicker calls ‘ the fundamental law for the mission¬ 
ary activity of the Church.* He adds that they 
were naturally extended by analogous sayings, like 
MtlO^*^^ (many of which are clearly misplaced, see 
Lk 12 *’®* 14®®-®^), either by Mt or in the tradi¬ 

tional form under which he was wont to teach the 
Matthfiean Logia, 

( 7 ) Tfie Parables of ch. 13.—As to these parables, 
where Mt’s love of the number seven (cf. the double 
sevens of the genealogy) attracts our attention, 
it appears that all three evangelists possessed 
collections of parables, beginning with * tne funda¬ 
mental parable,* the Sower. To this main parable 
there wore two types of sequel: one as in Mk and 
Lk, where it is combined with the simile of the 
Lamp, whereby Jesus explained to the disciples 
(in tne actual course of events) the function of 
parable as a test of hearers’ receptivity ; the other, 
as in Mt, where it is followed didactically by other 
parables more or less related in thought. These 
appear to come from different sources. The pen¬ 
dent parable (to the Sower) of the Wheat and 
Tares nas a peculiar opening, <hfionl)dri ij /Sao-., which 
recurs in parables in 18®* 22 ®, and may point to 
the three having been once a didactic whole, re¬ 
presenting a late stage of Logian teaching. On 
the other hand, the remaining five begin with 
6/xola iarlv i} jSacr., probably the usual opening in 
parabolic collections.* 

Woizsackor’s 'reflexions’ deserve attention. Viewing the 
Wheat and Tares os a later supplement to the Sower, he says: 
' From the very nature of this form of instruction, the discus¬ 
sion of one parable leads naturally to the invention of others: 
interpretations develop into fresh parabolio material.’ Thus this 
parable reflects 'an experience from the life of the Church,’ 
which may be the case also with the Drag-net and some others. 
But 'in any case the collection gives us an insight, not only 
into the way in which the tradition operated, but also into the 
method of editing passages for doflnite didactic purposes.' Ite 
object is to set forth not so much distinct commands, as ' the 
fruits of the teaching received, the perfection and divine nature 
of the cause.’ It is, in any case, oharacteristio of Mt’s stand¬ 
point that his first special parables—the Tares and the Leaven— 
' carry us involuntarily into the primitive Church. They found 
their most direct use in the relations of that Church to the 
nation.’ 

(5) The Discourse in ch, 18.—In the discourse on 
the ‘little ones* and fraternal treatment of all 
brethren, even the least, Weizsileker thinks 18*®* 
is an organic unity. ‘The whole refers to the 
conduct of the disciples to each other: the sayings 
teach the nature of their communion,* even if some 
took shape rather later than others. It seems a 
proof of tne general justice of these remarks that 

* WelKsftcker thinks ir»pai3»k^f (13*^ «i. 88) and iriXtv 

(45.47) original parts of special collections. But they rather 
show Mt’s compiling hand. He also thinks that the reflexions 
in coming In the middle of things, must be due to a 
source used. But against this must m set Mt’s favourite 
formula in v.8®*. He inserts them from Mk and pracUcaliy 
where Mk has them. Then he returns to explain the Wheat 
and Tares, and adds other parables. 


the parable of the Lost Sheep, which Lk gives as 
an apology for Jesus* own attitude to outcasts, 
came to Mt as a lesson for believers, in relation 
apparently to converts from among such ‘little 
ones* of society. It had lost its original appli¬ 
cation and gained another in the Church’s life. 
Moreover, already in 18**® Mt has made humility the 
note of the kingdom, in place of the spirit which 
thinks of ‘ CTcater * and ‘lesser * among brethren. 
Each must be ready to sink all ‘ superioriW,* to re¬ 
ceive even a young child on the ground of Christ’s 
name, and to avoid wounding the feelings of the 
humblest believer—one of no more account than a 
child (cf. Mk 9"*-). Hence, however much our Mt 
may be influenced in the wording of 18^*®* ®* by 
Mk 9**“*^* ^®*^^, yet his mind is already filled with 
a Logian piece of didactic which asserts itself both 
in idea and in phrasing, as well as in 18*** as a whole: 
‘ The intention of its original form * shines through; 
and ‘the apostles are thought of as patterns for 
the Church.* 

(e) The later Parables. —Similarly the three par¬ 
ables of 21®*-22^*, centring in that of the Vineyard 
common to the Synoptics, define the Church’s rela¬ 
tions to Judaism. In the first two of these parables 
we get the phrase paa, rod deoVf so rare in Mt, and 
perhaps a mark of the later stratum in its Logia. 

In the phrase may be due to parallelism with b irnC- 
Btov in 28»; and in 19^ it seems to come from Mk 1034. 
In 2181* 43, however, we can only suppose that this Hellenistic 
orun-Hebraic expression (so Dalrnan, Die WorteJeeUt 166) marks 
the secondary, rather than Matthsoan. element in the tradition 
reflected in Mt, to whoso own usage 4 (3*r. rUv ti/pavoi* can by 
no means be exclusively traced. 

The parable of the Marriage Feast is partly 
paralleled by Lk 14^®*®^, and is an old Logian ele¬ 
ment which has undergone change in two lines of 
tradition. Mt seems to have it in a late form; 
for it has gained an appendix, on the Wedding- 
garment and the fewness of those who respond and 
are elect. And even the part parallel to Lk adds 
the feature of insult ana death visited on the 
king’s messengers, resulting in vengeance on the 
murderers and their city—surely an echo of the 
experiences and expectations of the later apostolic 
age, though not necessarily after, rather than 
just before A.D. 70 (cf. Mk 12®*Lk 20i®*i*, Mt 
21 "*®® for the like as already foretold in prophe^). 
We shall return to the subject in discussing Mb’s 
date. Meantime this impression of the absolute 
rejection of the national reli^ous system is con¬ 
firmed by the great anti-Pharisaic discourse in ch. 
23—an excellent case of didactic compilation, the 
bulk at least of which our Mt found ready to 
his hand, though the seven distinct Woes may 
betray his schematism. We must now turn aside, 
for the moment, to consider the other chief factor 
of Mt, the narrative sections parallel to Mk. 

( 2 ) MV8 relation to Mk. —To begin with a simple 
case, namely one which involves no other connected 
source like the Logia, Christ’s walking on the sea 
may be taken tMt 14®®®*, Mk 6 ®®®*). Here we observe 
slight omissions — aOroO (followed by addition of 
aMp), rb iripav vpbs Bi 7 ^<rcu 5 dv, abrbs; insertions— 
Kar IblaVf fiadriTal (to compensate for aih-ods in a 
clause omitted), drrb roO <f>6^ov iKpa^aw in place of 
dvdxpa^av, [6 Tt^ctoOs] ; use of favourite forms of a 
word— robs bx^^ovs for rbv 6xhoy, dvi^rj for dirriKOev ; 
changes in construction— i,e, bcot off droXboxi for 
b(i)s . , , dwoXbei, bwb r. Kv/xdruy for iv tQ AaffvetK, 
rrrdpTTj 0vXaicj for vepl rrr. fpvXaK-fiVf ^\0ev for ipx^cih 
vtpurarQy M ti)v (cf. ®®, only Mt) for ^irl hiytay 
for K, X^et—sometimes involving transposition of 
a word, like H'apdx^way (Xdyoyres, x.r.X.) in ®®; 
paraphrase —ifbrj crradlovt TToXXoffj drrb yi^s direix^y for 
iy fiiatp T. OahkeroTfs ; omission of a clause—x. ijOeXey 
wapoXffetv offrofff, Mk 6®***, irdyres ydp abrbv elffov, ®®*, 

in the general result Mt’s Greek is smoother 
and better than Mk’s, though less vivid; also the 
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changes appear for the most part involuntaiy, 
due to memoriter rewriting of section by section 
after perusal, rather than to line for lino copying.* 
This less mechanical conception of the process by 
which Mk passes into Mt is not only most likely, 
but helps to explain much elsewhere. In fact it 
secures the advantages claimed for the purely 
oral theory, without sacrificing what gives to the 
documentary theory its strength. The section 
ailords other lessons. Peter’s walking on the 
water (“-*!) is an insertion from tradition,f and 
points to a factor which must be reckoned with 
throughout, e.g. in 27*^'®* 28^^“*®, as also in relation 
to the parables peculiar to Mt. And, finally, the 
description of the effect upon the disciples’ minds 
is put in a different form from Mk—one reflecting 
less upon their slowness of heart and pointing 
more directly the moral of this Gospel (v.®% cf. 16^ 
2754 ) 'pijq phrase full of adoration, ‘Truly thou 
art Son of God,’ is here anachronistic in view of 
16’®'*, Mk S^. These various points might be 
illustrated from the next few sections. But space 
forbids: and so we turn to apply our principles to 
the parts where Logia and Mk may be thought to 
blend. 

{d) Settina of the Sermon on the Mount .—Mt 4^- 
5' is crucial for the evangelist’s methods. Is his 
relation to Mk here determined by other narrative 
material, oral or written, or simply by his own 
plan for the use of his didactic or Logian matter ? 

Historically arbitrary as the latter hypothesis 
would argue Mt’s eclectic use of Mk to oe, it is 
yet probably correct. For in fact all close study 
of Mt shows its historic interest to be quite sub¬ 
ordinate to the interpretative, the sotting forth in 
orderly fashion of the salient features of Messiah’s 
activity and teaching. Here, then, Mt’s prime 
care is to find a fit point of contact with the 
traditional narrative—of which Mk is the form 
before him—for the general Sermon on the king¬ 
dom. ^ As it stood in the forefront of the Logian 
tradition, so should it stand in a full written 
Gospel as Mt conceived it. Starting from Mk 1 ** 
(Mt 7*®'*), he readaptod Mk 3’®, where Jesus ‘ascends 
the mountain ’ in order to associate with Himself an 
inner circle of disciples; assuming that such a call 
would imply a prior formal exposition of the 
nature of the new kingdom. Ana so far he may 
have followed tradition—a tradition, too, which 
knew of a discourse on a mountain. But, this 
identification once adopted, Mt carried out his use 
of Mk with great freedom. 

The whole of Mk 8 I* influences Mt 6 I. Not only does Jesus 
Mcend * the mountain/ though no special localit}* is in question ; 
but the reference to disciples os coming to Him creates some 
obscurity touching the persons addressed in the Sermon, Mt 
has just referred to ' the crowds ’; and at the end we hear of its 
effect, not on disciples, but on these same crowds. Hence, 
apart from the form in which the Sermon is cast (perhaps mainly 
that of current Logian catechesis; contrast Lk 6^, where the 
disciples are first ^dressed, and then hearers in general, 27), 
we have the blending of Mk's context with that which Mt has 
just created for himself. For with the hint supplied by Mt 6^ in 
relation to Mk 8^2, we can hardly fail to see inMt 428-38 a mosaic 
of Marcan situations and expressions, generalised in order to set 
forth the earlier activity of Jesus in word and deed—the pre¬ 
supposition of * the crowds' present at the Sermon. Similarly, 
the call of disciples had been hinted at by the typical cases 


• That renewed reference was sometimes made, seems proved 
by Mt’s reversion to Mk’s wipurmriit Iw) rrit in 26», 

after writing automatically w^. Iwi r^p his own con¬ 

struction (of. irl rh in »f*). For a parallel, compare the 
freer parts of Oodex Bezee. 

t As such it gives a good specimen of Mt's style when free to 
follow Its own literary form. Note itir$Hpt6tU ifrir [Mk 5 times, 
generally Ar«». Xivw; common in Lk. and in Mt 14-28 (34 times), 
where rewriting Mk, but rare in 8-18 (7 or 8 times), where 
using liogia : hence not a Logian phrase: Jn inv/i/t)], inri rpv 
rXM*v (of. 8W, Mk prefers i*), (Mt 18®) iiuyiwurrt 

(8* Ifi^, (^7), and in later relisious sense (of. Lk). 

It shows also the easy way in which an insertion may blend with 
the Marcan contexti i.s. mpafiaprmp mCtSp tor hptfin 
Note mfaOup (14^®, w. 9.19), never in Mk, once only in Lk (18^). 


borrowed from Mk in 78*22. The artificial nature of *4^ ig clear 
from the fact that no little lapse of time is implied in the going 
forth of Jesus* fame * into the whole of Syria * and the gathering 
of crowds from Decapolis and Judsea and beyond Jordan — 
features natural In Mk’s later context (3\Lk fliT), but not in 
Mt, if it were meant to be chronological. Similarly 428 is based 
on Mk 189 66», with 128 for starting-point (just as 128 is used at 
the end of the Sermon in 72®); and 98® repeats the borrowing 
when Mt gets really parallel to Mk 6®. 

The fact that both in 4® and there are echoes 
of more than one passage in Mk, suggests that 
our Mt was so familiar with the latter as to 
combine his phrases in memory without a full 
sense of their actual position in Mk’s narrative. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that these verses 
appear quite in Mt’s style. But in any case Mt’s 
generalizing use of Mk seems clear (so 8’* 15®®* ®^), 
and is illustrated by our next paragraph. 

(e) Artificial grouping in 8-9.—^n 6-7 Mt has 
been drawing on his prime Logian source. In 
7®®** ho returns to Mk (I'*’**’) with (ol 

6xhoi) iirl rg SiSaxv clI^toO’ yhp diddoKtav aOroOs ws 
^^ovfflav 1x^7* ol ypafifjLareis {a&rutf). He 

thus draws attention to the authority of Jesus’ 
manner of teaching, and then nrocoeus to show 
how this Messianic mien extended to His action 
and attitude towards men. In fact the series of 
works and words of power which follow, fulfils 
the second part of the forecast in 4’’*. Once more 
we get the broad, vague background of 
‘ttoWoL (cf. 4®®); and then the cleansing of the lejier 
(Mk l^off*) is introduced with an abrupt Kal Ido^. 

Thus he posses over the deliveratice of the man with an 
unclean spirit (Mk 128 - 2 S), since he has already used the im- 
ression produced by it, 4 (^j^ ia Mt's own word 92 ®), in 

is general description in 424*. This omission was the easier 
that the story has much in common with the fuller Qadarene 
incident which he is about to use shortly (828ff. cs Mk But 
why does he take Mk before 20 ®’- ? Partly perhaps because 
it oontains words of respect for Moses in keeping with 577, and 
partly because In Mk the healing of the lei>er comes between a 
reference to a general ministry in Qalilee (189) in which Mt sees 
the continuation of his own 4''», and an entry into Capernaum. 

Mt is nob concerned with temporal sequence, 
but tries to preserve local conditious. Hence he 
goes on with something which had come to him 
connected with Capernaum (8®, cf. Lk 7’). In the 
healing of the centurion’s servant (rats, Lk SoOhos) 
the interest centres in the dialogue: and the story 
may have come in the Logia just after the Sermon 
(as in Lk [or his special source, cf. 9®*®^*], who has 
already used Mk’s material right up to the with¬ 
drawal with disciples to the mountain). 

To Mt it had special value here as introducing the idea of 
authority (i^oi/v/*), which the centurion implicitly recognizes as 
on the side of Jesus (89). Vv.7i. 19 are attached by logical 
affinity (7 already so in Logia tradition in Mt’s region, against 
Lk issyff ), and serve to justify Gentile faith in Mt’s day. Then, 
at last, he returns to the threofl of Mk 129-84 (M-m illustrates 
nothing that is to his purpose). The healing of Peter's mother- 
in-law becomes a mere typical cose, one of a class, like the many 
referred to in v.7®. This verse summarizes Mk 182-*4 with some 
characteristic changes (e.g. demoniacal possession is put first 
as marking authority), and is followed by the citation of pro¬ 
phecy with Mt’s usual formula of ‘ fulfilment.’ 

The next step is more obscure; but the link 
seems to be a similarity of occasion (to which 
time is subordinated). As the last event was 6\plar 
y€vofi4yTjs (^® = Mk 1®®), so he subjoins another 
evening scene (Mk 4®® 6\I/La.i yey,, Jesus saith 
Ai4\6u>ij,€v elt t 6 v4pav* k. rbv 6xhov . , . ). 

The motive of departure, too, comes from Mk’s con¬ 
text,* 64 d ’I. 6x^oy vepl ain'by 4K4\ev<rey dweXOtiy 
els t 6 v4pay. The episode of the two aspirants to 
discipleship, which intervenes, needs some special 
reason for its position ; it comes in very abruptly. 
It is otherwise placed in Lk (9®’®'*), at a later part 
of the ministry, and rightly. But this does not 

* This ii A crucial case of Mt’s use of Mk. For whereas the 
sing. Ivx*# Is Mk’s r^ar form (33 to 1), Mt prefers (26 
times, ■'•XX*/ 6, •vXk 19, generally parallel to Mlc) : and the 
foregoing context would suggest I^Xm (of. v.i) or at any if to rip 
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hinder its having stood in local ccUechesis after the 
Sermon, as logically akin, viz. as aifording a typical 
case of response to the Master’s call to disciple- 
ship : and that Mt forces it in here suggests that it 
so stood. It illustrates the authority, even in isola¬ 
tion, that marked the Son of Man (esp. ”). From 
V.** to the end of ch. 8 Mt follows Mk the only 
points calling for note being the softening down of 
the disciples’ alarm and surprise in the storm {6\iy6- 
iriaroi and ol dk &v6pu>ir<H), the substitution of the 
more familiar Gadarene region for the obscure 
Gerasene (i.«. of Kersa, a village on the lake’s 
ed^e), and the fresh reading of the demoniac 
incident by which Mt follows the plurals in the 
dialogue {e.g. Mk’s vapeKdXtaav aMv X^yovres) to 
the iraoring of the sing, of Mk’s narrative. It is 
possible that this reding had already in oral 
tradition generated the dijo dat/iov(^6/4evoi, and that 
Mt uses Mk in the light of the story as known to 
him orally. Yet Mt’s general tendency to duality 
(cf. 20®^) IS to be noted ; particularly the clear case 
in 21*’’^, where his narrative is warped by words of 
prophecy which he himself introduces with his own 
formula. The divergences from Mk seem to be 
quite in Mt’s own style.* The words with which 
he returns to Mk 2'^* are still coloured by Mk 6, Kal 
els irXotov (Mk 5'®) ditr^paaeif f (ib. the verse 
after which Mt resumes this section of Mk in 9“). 
Capernaum is called rifv lUav ir6X(.v in terms of 4'*. 
Once more, in the healing of the paralytic, the 
note of authority is struck in both Gospels. In 
Q*’ Mt seems to show that his aim is to present a 
series of typical scenes in their logical rather than 
strict historical connexion; for adopting Mk’s 
irapdyujv, appropriate to progress along the lake’s 
margin, he uses it as a mere verb oi motion by 
inserting iKeWev, ignoring the teaching on the 
shore which comes in between. In the incident 
itself it is interesting that he substitutes * Matthew’ 
(with XeydficvoVf a favourite phrase), Levi’s disciple- 
name, for that by which he was known at the time 
of his call: i.e, his standpoint is less purely his¬ 
torical than Mk’s. If in 9'***'* Mt were not following 
Mk, he would hardly have inserted the defence 
against criticism at tnis point, but rather reserved 
it for the later section devoted to the topic (12^®^-). 
For the very next paragraph shows that he is still 
dominated by the iaea of the mighty deeds of Jesus. 
He goes back, that is, to Mk 6^^®*: but having 
already used the link of circumstance in v.*h he 
uses one belonging to a later stage of the incident 
(v.*® fri airroO XaXoQyros) and compresses the whole. 

That Mt is here usinff Mk rather than a shorter source is 
shown by (1) the mention of the duration of the woman’s 
malady, (2) the coincidence in (8) the rather otiose 

#i uttOnirm) ctvrtu in v.l® (seeing that they piay no part in what 
follows in Mt) due to Mk (w.8’^ «), (4) the fact that neither Mt nor 
Lk really adds any fresh matter, so that their deviations in form 
are to be put down to their style and aim. | Mt’s Jtprt irtXiCrf)r$p 
is a result of oompression; and the other turns of phrase and 
additions are in Mt’s special manner. 

The last two incidents of the section are com- 

ilations of Mt completing the cycle of typical 

ealings. They have distinct echoes of Mk, as 
also marks of Mt’s own style; but possibly they 

* Mt’s i0‘xCu9 teems due to Mk’s rr^ua, his ^xOit to Mk ; 
even fjMKpk* kw* m^xSip may gloss wpU xf Spu. As the case it a 
crucial one for the use of narratives assumed to exist in written 
Logla, one may refer also to the case of the demoniac boy CITIES’-, 
Mk 91^-, Lk 9»7ir.). What there seems to exclude such Logia as 
causing Mt’s abbreviation of Mk, is the sudden emergence of xi 
icu/*ipt»p (v.is), easily explained by his knowledge of Mk, but not a 
natural sequel of the description of the lad's symptoms in v.u^. 
If this be so, then that section affords cases or pure transposi¬ 
tion by Mt cf. Mk *>); recurrent comment (i»); a favourite 
idea (siA xpip JWs); and a favourite wora, BumtrtUtp 

( 16 . 

t The other case of this rare word, 14^, is also in Mk’s wake. 

t The r^M<i>.0«vra) . . . r«v Hfttrvilw common to Mt and Lk 
might seem to need a literary link. But both regularly prefer 
wptraOup for ’approach* (lee Mt 8»-iLk 8“, of. Lk 71*); while 
the addition of is a quite natural (cf. Mtl4M)explimatory 
touch, which may even come from oral tnuiition. 


have also a traditional basis, particularly in the 
case of the dumb demoniac, 9®^**. For though Lk 
111*^* has the same in substance, yet the form 
differs, especially if we omit v.®* as a later gloss, 
as do O.L., Syr-Sin., Tat. (see 12®*). 

Another view is possible, namely, that Lk shows the 
story of the posBessed mute in its right place, so introducing the 
dialogue with Pharisees as to exorcism originally in the Logia. 
In that case Mt may use the incident twice: first, among 
the works of power m 9. where the people’s comment comes 
from Mk 213; and next in 1233ff-, where the two incidents in 
gar-ss appear fused into one case as occasion of the people’s 
wonder, which elicits the Pharisees’ retort. 

The cycle of typical Messianic deeds is now 
complete: and Mt wishes to present Jesus in the 
further aspect of authority shown in commission¬ 
ing others to aid in gathering in the harvest of the 
Kingdom. In so doing he omits for the present 
(but see 13“®^*) a few verses in Mk, and taices the 
first words of his introduction to the Mission of 
the Twelve from Mk 6®^ i.e. xal wcpitiyev 6 ’Ii 7 cro 0 f 
rdf w6Xetf irdcraf k. rdq Kwpaq, 8i8d<rKu>v, repeating 
also the bulk of 4®*, his earlier programme of Mes¬ 
sianic ministry. Then he takes part of Mk 6®* 
(where Mt omits half the verse) and generalizes 
the statement of Christ’s compassionate perception 
of the people’s shepherdless condition. In 9^'* he 
probably employs tne opening words of the Logia 
at this point (cf. Lk 10®), and then follows Mk 
once more in 10\ repeating words used already in 
4 ®®b 936 b ^StpcLireijeiy irdffav yScroy k. irdffay /iaXaxlav). 
The names of the Twelve are next given, without 
any interest in the circumstances or their original 
call (Mk 3^®*^*). Indeed it is assumed that they 
are already known.* 

if) Moaifeations in the Faesion attd Resurrec¬ 
tion narratives. will agree with Dr. Salmon 
that Mt 27 * copied the narrative as we find it in 
St. Mark, interpolating in it different passages 
founded on knowledge derived from some other 
source.’ A word or two on such a source, or rather 
sources. In the Institution of the Supper it is 
likely that the slight differences in Mt are due 
mainly to local Eucharistic use, the cause of Lk’s 
inversion of the Bread and Cup (so tlie DidaefU). 
In the Crucifixion, on the other hand, the slight 
divergences are due to the subtle reaction of 
certain details of OT prophecy—now seen to 1^ 
Messianic, since suffering was included in Mes¬ 
siah’s lot. The influence of Ps 22 (whence came 
Jesus’ great cry) is especially marked (as also in 
He2ii'-; cf.«-®). Thus— 

Mk idldovv abrip itrfivpvicrfjdyov oXpov, 

Mt 27®* (SvKav airnp irtetv oXvoy fierd fiefiiy- 

pdyov. 

Ps 69 (68)*^ iSuiKav , , , dl\l/av 

fiov inirriadv fie 6^os, 

Then, after the casting of the lots, Mt adds— 

Kal KaSiffievot, irifpovy aMu iKei. 

Cf, Ps 22 (21) a^rol Si KareySTfuap Kal iireiSSy /xe.f 
And once more— 

Mt 27 ®* (only) triToiOev M rSy Oeby, (toadadia yvy el 
BiXet aMv. 

Ps 22® IfXmaey M Ki^ptoy, j^vadadu aSrSy ,,, Sri 
BiXei aiftby. 

Such apologetic use of prophecy is yet more 
obvious in 8” 12”®*, and it may have helped the 
evangelist to his own faith in Jesus* Messiahship; 
while the elaborative influence of the OT is seen 
in Mt’s Beatitudes as compared with Lk’s. 

Probably the modifications of the Passion story 

* Similar ani^sis of 12-1630 may be seen in the second of 
W. 0. Allen’s * Oritical Studies in Mt’s Gospel ’ (Eapot. Timet. 
March 1900). v 

t Following on reference to the sufferer’s deadly thirst, and 
the fact that many ’ dogs * or wicked ones encompass him and 
pierce his hands and feet; while the next words are 
r«»T# xk l/udxik fMu Uvxm. Here Mk’s language may already 
have been coloured by this Ps, as also In the use of mp 0 vpxu xkt 
fcsfaXkf ; of. Ps 22^ trkpxtt tm^tvpxif pte iiifMfmx^psekp fti, 
ikkXpirmp ir ImPfirap 
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were already part of Mt’s way of telling it, before 
he eat down to write, and spontaneously reasserted 
themselves, sometimes more, sometimes less de¬ 
cisively, as he freely reproduced Mk. And this 
may aftbrd us a fresh analogy for the way in 
which the general tradition of the Lord]s ministry, 
already living in memory, modilied the impressions 
left by his perusal of Mk. 

A good instance of this is the Resurrection, 
w’here Mt’s narrative is modified by the story of 
the Guard in the tradition known to him. Hence 
the women come, not to anoint the body, but only 
‘to behold the tomb’; and the influence of Mk, 
if present at all, is very slight. There is no con¬ 
sciousness that the women entered the sepulchre, 
as in Mk; the fulfilment of Jesus’ word in his resur¬ 
rection is emphasized {KaOojf eTireVf cf. 21^) ; and so 
the element of fear is overshadowed by joy. The 
great fear, which is the note of Mk, has been toned 
down in tradition by later feelings on the subject. 
The rather indistinct account of the promised 
Christophany to ‘ the eleven disciples * is part of 
the generalizing style of oral tradition, where the 
original facts are set in the light of their abiding 
bearing on the Church’s life. The ‘authority* 
which was largely veiled in Messiah’s earthly 
ministry is now His chief note, shown in the 
extension of the Kingdom to the Gentiles, and in 
His abiding presence with His own during the days 
between the Resurrection and the Parousia (note 
silence os to Israel and the Law, in contrast to Mt 

(g) Eschcitoloqical Standpoint and Bate,. —Here 
the concluding Woes on the scribes and Pharisees 
lead up to the Last Things. 

2384 -^ The blood of the Prophets will come on 
them. This is fuller than Lk of colour from Pales¬ 
tinian experiences, and of presage of the reckoning 
imminent. The addition of ‘ son of Barachiah ’ (not 
in Lk) ^uite possibly shows that Mt took certain 
words in v.” as referring to events early in 
A.D. 68 (found in Jos. BJ IV, v. 4). 

2387 -w^ Their house is deserted by the Divine 
presence till they repent. This implicit reference 
to the Parousia is here arbitrarily connected 
(against Lk with the judgment on 

Jerusalem (see Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, 
Jewish, and Christian, p. 328). 

24** *. Destruction of the temple (cf. Mk 13^'*, 
Ac 6 i<). 

24*. Tokens of this and the Parousia, 

The epecifleation of the ‘Parousia’ ^only In this chapter in the 
Gospels; and the phrase rvvrixuct r. auHttf, found only in Mt (cf. 
1889.40.4s 2820), point to this bein^ a special form in which this 
discourse was quoted in Mt’s circle (see note below). 

244 - 8 . The preliminary troubles * {dpxh d)Sli/cav). 

Clearly Lk is not entirely dependent on Mk. Nor does Mt 
seem to be so in all parts of this discourse. 

249 -w Trial {6\l\J/is) for Christians— 

Vv.io-19 are peculiar in form (see below on 23- 24 for affinity 
with Did. 108-«); and in their liyht v.9 may also bo recognized 
08 not altogether dependent on Mk, 9» referring to Jewish 
hatred, 9b to Gentile. What Mk has here, is partly in different 

* These reproduce in general conception the 12 divisions or 
elements in the Last Times as given in an Apocalypse em¬ 
bedded in Apoc. Bar (27-301), and dating e. 60-06 a.d., i.e. 
before the Jewish War. They are in this order—(1) The 
beginning of commotions; (2) slayings of the great ones; 
(S) the fiul of many by death; (4) the sending of desolation 
lor * the sword *) ; (6) famine ; (0) earthquakes ; [(7) terrors]; 
f8) portents and incursion of the Shedim or demons; (9) the 
fall of fire ; (10) rapine and much oppression ; (11) wickedness 
and unchastlty ; (12) confusion from the mingling together of 
all these. There follows a reference to ‘ the consummation of 
the times.* In our Gospels we find these elements of popular 
Jewish Messianic expectation, blended with features drawn 
from the experiences of the Palestinian Ohurch in particular, 
viz. the appearance of pseudo • Messiahs, and persecutions. 
Mt’s order keeps close to the almve list, including (11) alluded 
to in V .12 ; while Lk’s puts (6) before (6), as in another 

kindred place in Apoc. Bar (708), and also alludes to (7)-(0). 
Oharlos(^. eit. 82611.) thinks that an independent apoc^pse 
(Of. Eos. as m. V. 8) underlies Mt 24^. ib-ai as-si. 24f.). 


order, and partly occurs in the Commission to the Twelve In 
Mt (1017-22); cf. Lk 1211- la. Vv.9i2 eeom very significant for 
Mt’s date in virtue of their special phrasing (cf. the Christian 
suction of Ascenaio Isaive, c. 66-08, or else 80-90 a.d.). 

24'*. The witness to the Gentiles. 

In Mt’i form, preaching ‘ in all the inhabited world' is, in con¬ 
trast to Mk’g ‘ unto all the Gentiles,’ as * witness to the 
Gentiles.’ Here we probably get the idea of the Gospel In 
relation to the Gentiles current among Jews in S. Syria. In 
1028 we had the corresponding idea touching Israel; the two 
are combined in IOI 8 . ‘ And then shall come the end * (in 
contrast to v.A), i.e. the t-wrixuct or final climax—a unique 
clause in Mt and one going far to date the first Gospel at a 
period Just before the final catastrophe of ‘ the holy city,’ the 
crisis or whose fortunes is seen to be approaching, as appears 
1 from the nota bene in v.i® ; cf. 1028. 

24'®'**. The final Crisis of Distress {dXl^pis), 

The forecast in I 8 {g still on the vague lines of consummate 
evil in Daniel (a reference made explicit by Mt), of which 
Caligula’s purpose of setting up his image in the temple must 
have seemed the foreshadowing (cf. Mt’s i» again 

making more explicit what is implied in Mk, pweu cu dti). Lk’s 
deviation, in terras of the actual events of 70, is instructive as 
showing that these were not yet in view in Mt and Mk; cf. also 
Lk 2122 . (See further the article Abomination or Dbsolatton). 
Vv.i8-a8 are in the main in terms of current Apocalyptic 
notions, including Dn 12^; Lk 2l23b^24 ^raln presents a some¬ 
what more developed form of the tradition. The specifically 
Christian touches, e.g. 28 . 94 parallel features found in two 
documents of 0 . 64-08 a.d., viz. Didaohe 10, and the Christian 
section of the Aecensio IsaicB. The former, which echoes 
its own local tradition rather than the words of any of our 
Gospels, has, b yitfi rout irkv>()uv9if forr»i «i 

tut) <p9opu(,H. fTpet^'i]fovreurairpo&eLTenUXvK«v(, 
M. irrpcc^i)rtT»t tig tjutrog, yetprriS 

(cf. Mt 12) kkkiiXovg m. k. wetpetiua’cvri (Mt 1^), 

tut) rirt i tufffMttXtttti itg uug Btov ». fft/julct 

M. rip»T». Here the false wonders are attributed summarily 
to a supreme Antichrist: yet his action may include that of 
many subordinate agents, as in Aac. laaice (4), where Nero 
is expected to develop into or reappear as the incarnation of 
Berial, and along with Berial’s hosts of evil spirits to parody 
Beloved’s (Messiah’s) works of power. 

2427 . 28 ^ The Son of Man comes like the lightning. 

Mt (Lk elsewhere, l728f.) repeats the warning against being 
led away by rumours of Messiah’s having been seen in various 
retired places (of. Apoc. Bar 4884)--8o showing the t^io of the 
hour when he wrote. The comparison of Messiah’s (Doming to 
lightning is found in Apoc. Bar 638^-, cf. 72i‘*'- (Apoc. A*, not long 
before 70), being suggested apparently by the imagery of Dn 7iC 

24**'*i. The Coming of the Son of Man. 

Here tvOu/g points to an early date for Mt, i.e. before a.d. 70. 
The signs of v.29 are the conventional ones derived from pro¬ 
phecies like Is 1819, 84^, and appear in varying forms in the 
three Synoptics. V.80» M«t) rorj to -r. uUu r. atOp. 

•f 0vpcu>f, tt. roTi tfS-^orrett treireu ctl ^vXet) is peculiar tO 

Mt. The former half is akin to Did. 16* tut) rcVi ^ ^ r 1 tok t • 
0 'ript$ 7 «t Ttjg itkfiBtietg' wpurot rrtpttiot i»irtr«ttrgvg iv »upettu'. the 
latter comes from Zoo 1219®’- (cL Rev 17). In v.80b, where it is 

g irallel to Mk and Lk, Mt has vov ti/pttvov after rSt as in 

n 71 *, whence all derive their language. In 8i Mt, os distinct 
from Mk, speaks of the angels sent forth, as Messiah’s (etirou) ; 
of their agency in gathering the elect ; and of the 

‘ great trumpet' which summons these. This last Jewish trait 
appears not only in 1 Th 4^9, 1 Co 1682, Rev SMi'* 107 hib, 
but also in Did. 16* in the same position, wpSrtt rvi/MUt* 
ixwtr^f’tug it cuptttu (Mt 80^, iTrot c^pttTct ^tijg fitXmyytg (Mt 81), 
tut) TO rplrtt ktufrttrtg tvtout (see Mt 26*5^ ; cf. Rs Prayers for the 
Gathering of the Churen Ari r«ir» irtpuruv yng or iri riV 
rtrrxpw aiAptut (see Zeo 2*, Dt 80^) Into God’s Kingdom (94 los). 
24**. **. The parable of the Fig-tree. 

2484 - 42 . The exact time of the Coming unknown. 
Mt, like Lk, goes its own way after v.86, citing the Noochlo 
Deluge for the way In which the Parousia will surprise men (cf. 
Lk 172*f. 80 ), and intimating how it will separate neighbours (cf. 
Lk 1784r.). Hero the Independence of Mt’s tradition is specially 
evident. At v.42 the three are once more parallel in thought. 
But each ends the solemn call to vigilance in its own way, Mt 
being fullest. Its form seems to refiect the dangers of its day. 
viz. bad stewardship of the sacred charge of fellow-servants, ana 
fellowship with the worldlings (v.48), tnen being thrown off guard 
by their ixird’s long delay. This is just the state of things in 
the Christian section of Aac. laavcB 3, where the faithless 
shepherds are spoken of. Such shall share the lot of the 
' hjmocrites,’ the term by which Pharisaic Jews were spoken of 
in the circle whose tradition Mt inherited (62- 8* W 7* 167 2218 
23i8ff.)—another link with the Didachi (81-2 ‘Let not your fasts 
be purm rSt uir^xptriit*). 

(h) The Genealogy. —This is of importance for 
our Evangelist’s scope and method. As Zahn 
says {The Apostles' Creed, 126ft*., cf. Einleitung in 
das NT, ii. 271 AT.), this Gospel is *a carefmly 
arrange(l account of events of which a superficial 
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knowledge is for the most part assumed.* We find 
‘not the simple confession that Jesus is the pro¬ 
mised Messiah. The point kept strictly in view 
from the first page to the last is much more apolo¬ 
getic, and, so far as it is unavoidable, polemic.* 
in spite of all so bitterly urged against Jesus* claim 
to be the Messiah, that claim is absolutely true. 
Thus, though the Jews scofi* at His obscure origin. 
He fulfils the prophecy of the Messiah. It is from 
this point of view that we must read ch. 1 and, as 
Zahn well shows, much in ch. 2 likewise. Mt lays 
before his readers a genealogy artificially con¬ 
structed in terms of the throne-succession in the 
Davidic line, and not that of the actual progenitors 
of Joseph (as in Lk). But why, we ask, should he 
go out of liis way to make certain additions, need¬ 
less to a bare genealogy, including four women’s 
names? Above all, why choose ‘women whose 
characters are highly onensive to Jewish, and in 
three cases out of four to every human, feeling * ? 
Zahn alleges ‘ the same apologetic purpose which 
governs his account of the Conception and Birth of 
Jesus*; and even argues tliat the well-known Je\vi8h 
slander that Jesus was a son of shame (cf. Laible, 
Jesus Christ in the Talmud^ p. 7ff.), is itself pre¬ 
supposed by Mt’s genealogy, just as 28“’^® presup- 
)oses the Jewish story that the disciples stole the 
>ody of Jesus. This is going too far, even were 
the direction followed the right one. But this is 
doubtful. There was another Jewish objection to 
be met. Granting Joseph’s paternity,—which the 
Jews always assume in the Gospels,—was Joseph 
of Davidic descent ? And further, was God likmy 
to send Messiah as the son of a carpenter, even 
though of Davidic stock ? To this twofold query 
Mt’s genealogy is a reply; and to the latter phase 
of it the additions already alluded to are an im- 

{ dicit rebuke.* The God who chose from various 
)rethren the younger son’s line, and who over¬ 
ruled unlikely unions to continue the chosen seed, 
—this God or Israel ever worketh according to His 
own good pleasure, and His ways of sovereign 
elective freedom are often marvellous in men’s eyes. 
Thus it is in the home of the humble, yet Davidic, 
carpenter Joseph, that Messiah J esus has really been 
born. How, it is Mt’s next step to show in 

since the discovery of the Sinaitio codex of the Old Syriac 
version of the Gospels, it has been argued that our text of Mt 
Is not original, but secondary. Not only is this refuted by study 
of the various forms In which divergence from our oldest Or. 
MSS occurs in certain groups of authorities (see, e.g,, Zahn's 
Kivleitung^ ii. 201-293); but even the view that Mt used a 
source in which Joseph’s full paternity was assumed, is itself 
unlikely. For the way in which Mt calls attention to the 
numerical symmetry of the three divisions in the pedigree, each 
fourteen ending with a great crisis in Israel’s fortunes, suggests 
that he has himself so constructed it. t I'urther, the four women 
cannot have stood in an earlier source, and yet here they seem 
integral. The pedigree is through and through didactic: and 
the fact that it was from the first compiled by the aid of 1 Oh 
1-8, shows that it was never other than in Greek, the language 
of our evangelist (cf. W. 0. Allen, Expo$. Times, Deo. 1809). 
Hence it seems best to conclude that Mt did not use a pre-existing 
genealogy (see Gknbaloot of Jesus Obiust for another view; yet 
of. also li. 646b). 

A fresh witness for I'® has Just come to light in the ancient 
basis of the DUUogue of Timothy and Aquila (itself of the 
6th cent, at least). This basis is carried back by its editor, F. 0. 
Oonybeare, to the Dial. Jasonis et Papisci, o. 186. The Christian 
cites Mt’s genealogy, and gives ll® first in the form, 'l«uc«3 
rif ’W<^, fAVfirru/9$7r» M»pm, i Aiy. 

X. ; and next as 31 iyinrtiftr r, rir f*¥ii)rT$vTipi.t*99 

TA xpittfi., a ^ i X. i vlif v. $t»v. These passes seem to 

• Similarly the enigmatic, * He shall be called a Nazarene,* 
seems an implicit reply to criticism. The flinging at Jesus of 
the epithet * Nazarene ’—a term of contempt on lofty lips—really 
fulfils the substance of *the prophets' as a whole, touching 
Messiah's humble and even despised lot (e.g. as the falthfiu 
'Servant of Jehovah,' Is SSiff-). 

f This will be the more convincing if even some of the other 
numerical arrangements which Sir J. Hawkins suggests as 
intended by Mt, hold good (JIorcB Synopt. 181 ff.). We cannot, 
however, see that the number of the ' formula' verses, 7** 11* 
13 W 191 261, is intentional. They are far apart, and no attention 
is drawn to their number any more than in the case of the 
recurring formula in Jg 2®-16®I. 


cast light on the real origin of the readings unsupported by our 
oldest Gr. MSS (for the evidence in full see art. Jesus Ourist, 
vol. li. p. 644), They are in fact explanatory glosses, such as the 
Dialogue presents us with in reply to the hostile gloss of the 
Jew, ‘liutM/S r. ro» xtipx iixpixt, ii r,t iytv»%d¥i 

I Xty. X., rit Xiy. X., irtpi tZ 

vvv i Xiycf, (fvtfiy, iyiyyttfly i* Ttj( M. The Jews glossed to» 
M. one way, in the teeth of the narrative; the Christians 
glossed it another, in harmony with the narrative. And iliis 
crept into some MSS. 

Supplemental Notes. —This Dialogue quotes the parable of the 
Husbandmen tn extenso ; and in so doing shows the way in which 
materials derived from similar sources tended to blend in the 
memory of an early Christian. The case is the more instructive 
tliat the writer has Just quoted Isaiah’s parable-germ of Jehovah’s 
vineyard (O^®-), to which the Gospel parable was probably 
meant to point back : and we see how Isaiah’s language affects 
the form at the beginning of Christ’s parable- It runs 
xirip rt7x*( xxixCpyM x.ttrt/fifiv •i' xvr^ XfiyopM. omitting 

opxyfjt^f wipnOviMi and changing the position of x^vdi* (Mt) or 
lit6X^yi»f (Mk), as well as uniting the two—which were in fact 
both integral—to a wine-press. Here the writer quotes freely, 
but is miito possessed by his sources, of which Mt counts for 
most. Thus he reproduces almost every syllable and letter of 
the triple tradition, while the result is a wonderfully eclectic 
composition, produced not niechanically, but by the subtle tricks 
of memory. We may be prepared, then, for the recurrence of 
similar phenomena in Mt. 

The Fayyftm papyrus fragnmnt parallel to Mt 20*'»h83f.^ 
Mk 1427. SSL, is too scanty and nmtilated to Justify much infer¬ 
ence. But it omits a verse common to Mt and Mk; while it 
combines features of both (ii> rxOrji rv wxTt with Mt, v<* xpci3. 
itxff’tupx'.f xeu i! w&vTtf o[v* iyif], He xox[xCi$i], with Mk). It may, 
tlien, represent oral tradition ; but more likely a free memoriter 
use of Mt and Mk in some manual of catechesis or edification 
like the Oxyrhynchus Logia. 

[xett tv TV «<r«X] 

Xxyui xrxvTue jr*[vTif tv rett/r*}] 

TV} yvKTi rxxyiaXirtiftfivTtu xxrx 
T« ypx^t* wxrxiu ret [r«i/tAiv<fr im»4 t«] 
wpopxTx HxftupinfOrirltyrtu licevTorl 
[r«](; kif XXI II irxvT$t $ym Xf>'li] 

[it] « xXtxrpuxy 3ir x«x[xviu KX4 rv] 

{wpmr** rpie x]irxpyfi[a-yi fu] 

Here it-xCrxe is to be noted as pointing to a series of detached 
sayings rather than a gospel. 

iii. Conclusions.— On the whole, then, the 
following results emerge as the most probable. 
(1) The order of narration common to tne latter 
parts of Mt and Mk in particular, the closeness of 
which is made the more striking by the deviation 
of their earlier parts, points to the use by Mt of 
the Petrine memoirs written by Mk. f2) Con¬ 
versely, the notable deviation of Mt and Lk in the 
order of the Discourses and Sayings {Logia element) 
common to them, combined with their textual 
variations, goes strongly against common use of a 
Logia document, as distinct from an oral Greek 
tradition which reached them in detached portions 
and in somewhat different forms.* (3) The Logia 
familiar to Mt, who had long taught them cate- 
chetically,—so that their vocabulary and his own 
were virtually one and the same,—reflected in 
epitome the whole experience of church life in 
certain Palestinian apostolic circles. They were 
rooted in the memories of the germinal Christian 
society, the apostles who had companied with 
their Master. But they contained also echoes of 
the first missionary commission as repeated for 
the guidance of others in the early days of Pales¬ 
tinian evangelization ; of the persecution that had 
been their lot all along; of the forms in which the 
Master’s principles of fellowship among brethren 
took actual shape as the life became more organ¬ 
ized; and not least of the terms in which the 
polemic against their religious environment of 
Pharisaio Judaism was conducted in ever-grow¬ 
ing volume and detail. That is, these Logia, far 
more than the Lucan, are memorials of the life of 
the Palestinian Cliurch as well as of its Messiah. 
(4) The Matthtean Logia have as their nucleus 
the common apostolic didactic tradition, which 
took shape in the early Jerusalem days under the 
lead of Peter—a tradition which passed into Mk in 

* Lk probably hod In his * special source * a mixed gospel 
embodying the bulk of hia Logxan element as it now stands In 
our Lk. 
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its later Petrine form. At some stage which we 
cannot now trace tlioy took on the special impress 
of the Apostle Matthew/ probably in a ministry 
of which Galilee, rather than Judaea, was the 
scene. In this form they passed, as Jewish unrest 
became more acute, to the neighbouring parts of 
Syria, in the person of our evangelist among 
others, still receiving fresh elements in the course 
of oral teaching. + And it was at this stage that 
they took written shape, as the main constituent 
in the mixed gospel composed with the aid of the 
Marcaii memoirs of Peter. The freedom with 
which the writer has accommodated Mk’s narrative 
to massed Logian discourses, suggests that these 
discourses already existed orally much in this 
massed form, and were not then lirst thrown into 
it by Mt. That Mk should early reach S. Syria 
is the more probable that St. Peter was evidently 
held in high lionour there, witness the special 
references to Peter in 14®* 15'® 16'* 17®^ 18®'; cf. 10®, 

* Firstf Simon wlio is called Peter.* Indeed it 
seems likely that Peter had left a strong oral 
tradition behind him in those parts, so that Mt 
knew the substance of Mk before it came into 
his hands. This may help to e^lain certain 
phenomena in his use of it. (6) The fact that 
the Matthsean cycle of Logia was taken up into 
our Mt, gave it its distinctive status and accept¬ 
ance ; and the actual facts of its origin were soon 
forgotten—probably never known outside a narrow 
circle. Thus the indirect sense in which Matthew 
was its author and miarantor dropped out of tradi¬ 
tion, and Papias comd simply take for granted that 
the Gospel /card MaOOaiotf was from tlie apostle’s 
pen. (6; The actual conditions giving its author 
the stimulus to compose his artistic and reflective 
Gospel, must bo gauged from the perspective in 
which he places the central Fi^re. He is set 
forth as the full blossoming of Israel’s prophetic 
ideal of the King ruling in righteousness, and in 
wondrous gentleness too. The picture is the im¬ 
plicit corrective of the false Messianic ideal which 
had made the nation as a whole reject Jesus, and 
had already led it yet further astray in the path 
of earthly force. Thus, as we have seen, the 
urgency of the warnings against going after false 
Messiahs on the felt approach of the great national 
crisis (conceived on the lines of Daniel’s prophecy 
of Jerusalem’s last trial and in terms of current 
apocalyptic based thereon), points to the actual 
crisis of 68-70 as to the specific occasion which gave 
it birth. It is an appeal to waverers of all sorts 
to trust the true King, whose reign is of heaven, 
and depends on the action of God, not of men; 
and not to become involved in the current of the 
false national ideal. It is meant to do the same 
work as the Epistle to the Hebrews, only in another 
fashion and at a rather later date. And, like it, 
it is at once apologetic and polemical: it is a dis¬ 
suasive in the form of a positive presentation. 
Jesus is God’s Messiah in spite of all superficial 
appearances, and that by realizing the essence of 
Moses and the Prophets. It is hard to see which 
of the alternative dates, shortly before or after 
A.D. 70, makes the Gospel the more pertinent as 
a book for the times—and so satisfies the law of 
all early Christian writings. On the whole, Mt 24 
adheres so closely to Mk^ standpoint, in contrast 
to Luke’s modifications and omissions, after 70— 
notably in counsels practical before 70, but not 
after {e.g» ®®, esp. firj5k capfidrip, ®*) — that c. 

68-69 seems the best date. 

* Similarly, the Epistle of JatneB eohoee in its own way not a 
few of the precepts of the great Sermon, egp. those on Sweiuing 
(otherwise neoulinr to Mt) and on Oensoriousnees towards 
brethren towards ‘ I.aw,* 4 ^, perhaps that of Mt 7*, Lk 6S7). 

t This kind of expansive and explanatory activity of the 
Ohristian * scribe instructed in the kingdom of heaven * seems 
token for granted In 18M: cf. 2S^ for the catechist 


In i, kytv follows Dn’s forecast of Temple-desecra¬ 
tion and not the facts of 70. Some, however, doubt whether Ml 
28n> can have been written before 70, since it implies use of the 
triune baptismal name. But, if a similar clause be an original 
part of DidacM 7, its evidence may be cited. For the work as 
a whole, and not the ‘Two Ways' only, seems to be implied by 
the Ohristian interpolation in Ascensio Jsaue. which perhaps falls 
before Nero's death (i.«. c. 65-68). Hence there is nothing de¬ 
cisive against c. 08-60 a.d.; while the statement in 27i), ^that 
field is called the Field of Blood until this day,* and casual 
references to * the holy city' and the temple-worship, are more 
natural at that date than after the utter ruin and change of 70. 
So with the reference to ‘ going over the cities of Israel,* 10*®. 
Perhaps, then, 228b- 7b are additions after 70: contrast Lk 14*i. 

(7) The evangelist writes, however, with a sort of 
detachment hard to imagine in one living in Palestine 
about 70. Thus it is best, and most in keeping with 
the Greek form and with internal evidence, to locate 
liira in S. Syria, say Phoenicia (4®'* 15®'*^- alongside 
Mk 1®* 7®*'% cf. Ac 11'® 15*). That the author was a 
Jew, is clear from the text and manner of his special 
OT quotations, wliich so colour his work. But his 
was a spiritual Israel, new while old, inclusive 
not exclusive, conceived on prophetic lines after 
the manner of Peter and the Apocalypse of John— 
with the latter of which its affinities are most 
marked. Jesus of Nazareth is really the Christ, 
since in His person, teaching, work, and even His 
tragic end, all has been as prophecy had inti¬ 
mated. While as to the scope of Messiah’s 
Ecclesia, the elect Israel, it was but a little thing 
that God should through Him raise up Jacob : the 
nations, too, were to be His inheritance, by the 
incorporation into the Kingdom of all who were of 
faith [cf. Kiibel (as below), Introductory Remarks, 
trans. in Bibl. Worlds i. 194 IF., 263ff.]. 

(8) All theories of Mt must be both problematic and 
complex. Zalm’s theory of an ‘apologetic’Aramaic* 
Gospel by the Apostle Matthew, c. 62 a.d., turned 
into Greek, c. 85, is too simple for the phenomena. 
The prevalent * two document ’ hypothesis, with 
the use of special oral traditions, comes far nearer 
the truth. But it may be doubted wliether the 
second or Logian document is needed to account for 
Mt’s divergences from Mk; and whether the differ¬ 
ences as well as similarities of the Logian element 
in Mt and Lk are not best explained by a common 
Gr. Logian type of catechesisf behind both. In 
favour of such a ‘one document’ hypothesis may be 
alleged the Logian quotations in the DidacM^ per¬ 
haps also in the first £p. of Clement and the Oxy- 
rhynchan fragment, as seeming to reflect local cate- 
chesis rather than either Mt or Lk. It would be some 
time before a written gospel superseded traditional 
local usage as the prime factor in forming the 
Logian equipment of Christians. It is in Ignatius, 
then, that we seem first to have good evidence of 
Mt as an influence at work («.^. ad Eph. 19®). But 
not even then did oral tradition cease to operate. 
To its reaction on the written text we owe in large 
part early secondary readings, such as those mis¬ 
named * Western ’; and from it, especially in its 
later stages, come those Logia known as Agrapha. 

Liihraturb.—T he following aims at indicating only the more 
representative works of earlier times, with a rather fuller cita¬ 
tion of those since 1880. 

TssT.—In checking the witness of the MSS and VSS, w© have, 
besides the fragments of Tatian's Dtafessaron (in Hamlyn Hill, 
Ths Karliett L\fe of Christy pp. 333-377), which are common to 
the four Gospels, a special aid in the 8rd cent, papyrus of 
Mt li ®o (Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynehtu Papyri, 1. pp. 4-7). 
This supports not only the usual reading in but also the 
‘ Neutral' type of text resting on KB. 


* We can merely note the weighty witness of Dalman (Dts 
Worte Jesu, 1898) against the directly Aramaic antecedents of 
our Gospel-materiaL The Hebraisms of our Gospels he traces 
chiefly to LXX influence on their writers. 

i The absence of all historical trace of such a revered writing 
as an Ur-Matthdus would have been, is rendered doubly inex¬ 
plicable if it be granted that it was ever current in Greek. 
Here is the one strong point of Zahn's theory over against the 
* two document' theory of Weiss and others. 
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OmoiNAL Lingua OB. —Tliere ia b Bpedal treatise by Gla, 
Die OriginaUpraohe det J/f, Paderbom, 1887. But the most 
authoritative discussion in relation to the whole subject of the 
Semitio basis of the Synoptics is that in Dalman, Die Worte 
Jeau, Bd. 1., Leipsig, 1898. There, as also in Zahn's Einleitung 
ind.ET, Bd. il., will be found the earlier history of the subject. 

Relation to thb Oohpbl of tub Hbbbhws.— Hilgenfeld, NT 
e^tra Canon, receptuin^, 1S84; Nicholson, Oospel according to 
the Hebrewt (1879); Handniann, Uebrderevangelium (1888), in 
T(7v. 8(with goodGeachichtederKritik); Reach, AgraphaiUHQ), 
in TU V. 4, p. 822 ff.; Zahn, Oeach. dea NT Kanona, il 64217.; 
Harnack, Cnronologie^ Bd. i. 025 ff. llilgenfeld’s thesis, that in 
the original Nazarene Heb, Ev, [athe Heb. Matt.^ i.e. Papias* 
Logia] is to be sought the Archimedean point of the whole 
Oospel problem, has met with little support (yet see McQiffert's 
note on Eusebius, iii. 27). It is largely another case of ignotum 
per ignotiua. Thus Nicholson falls back on the rather effete 
view that Mt wrote both in Greek and Hebrew («the Heb. Ev.\ 
Handmann and Rcsch agree in denying the identity of the Ueo. 
Ev. with the supposed Hebrew MaXt. The former makes it a 
second source of our Synoptics, alongside * Ur-Markus,' and 
perhaps even what Papias meant by the Logia : the latter 
emphasizes its apocryphal features (even in its original form), 
and makes it dependent on our Matthew. Harnack, here in 
principle agreeing with Zahn, takes a middle position, making 
it originally a sort of cousin of o\xt Matt., each being an enlarged 
edition of the Matthsean Logia. Only Harnack differs from 
Zahn in making both recensions of about the same date (not 
long after 70). Finally, J. Anultage Robinson, in Expoa. 5th 
Ser. V. (1897) 194-200, discusses three of the fragments of the 
Heb. Ev. in such a way as to traverse the main conclusion of 
these two scholars. 


CoMMBNTARiKS.—Pafrisfio and Mediaeval: Origen (in Greek 
for l88«-2258, in Latin to 27), Chrysostom (91 HomUiea, ed. 
Field, 8 vole. 1839), Hilary of Poitiers (ed. Oborthiir, tom. vil), 
Jerome, Augustine (on parts), Bede, Theophylact, Euthymius 
Zigabenus ^d. 0. F. Matthaii, 1792, a valuable work), Thomas 
Aquinas. To these may be added Cramer's CaUnoa grceo. 
patrum in NT, tom. i. 1844. 

Reformation and Post • Reformation. — Erasmus, Luther, 
Calvin, Beza; the Roman Catholics Maldonatus (1596; Eng. 
tr. Hodges, 1894), Jansen and Cornelius a Lapide; Grotius, 
Calovius, Hammond, le Clerc, Olearius (171^, J. C. Wolf 
(Curce Philolog. et Crit. 1733), Bengel, J. J. Wetstein (NT 
grceo. 1751), H. E. O. Paulus (1800), Campbell (1807»), Kulnoel, 
PYitzsche (1826), Bland (Cambridge, 1828), Olshausen, Baum- 

f arten-Cruslus, de Wette, Ewald, Meyer, Alford, Patrltius (R.O.), 
ileek, Morison, M'Clellan, Keil,Lange, Schaff and Riddle, Schanz 

g t.0.. 1879), Nicholson, Knabenbauer(R.C.), Ndsgen(1880,1897^, 
roaaus(i^hilad. 1887), VLo\izmann(Handkom. 1889,1892^), Kilbei 
(Ezeq.- Horn. Uandb. 1889), Meyer-Weiss ( 18908 ,1898»), Maclaren 
(1892), A. B. Bruce (Expoa. Greek Teat. vol. i.). 

Illustrations.— Hebrew and Talmudic parallels are collected 
chiefly in the Horce Heb. et Talm. of Lightfoot and Schottgen, 
and in Gerh. Meuschen, NT ex Talmvde et antiquit. Ebrceorum 
illuatr. 1780; Weber’s jiW. Theologie and Dalman’s Worfe ./eeu 
also contribute thereto. In the enormous accumulation of Greek 
parallels to word or phrase, the following have done good 
service: Price, Comm, in Varioa NT Libroa (1660); Raphel, 
Annof. Philolog. in NT ex Xenophonte, Polvbu), Arriano et 
Herodoto (1709-31); Eisner, Obaerv. aacrae in NT libroa (1720); 
J. Alberti, Obaerv. Philolog. in Sacroa NT Libroa (1725), Palairet 
(French putor in London, 1752); Kypke(1755); Krebs (esp. from 
Josephus, 1755), and Loesner(esp. from Philo. 1777); Campbell, 
Diaaertationa, 1788; Grinfield, Scholia Helleniatica in NT(1S46); 
and Field, Otium Norvicenae, Para iii.^ (1899). 

Dihouhbions on Spboial Sections. --Lutteroth, Eaaai d'inter> 
prUation de quelquea partiea de PEvangile aelon S. Matt., 
1864-76. Nativity: Resch, Kirdhaiiuvangelium, TU x. 5 
(where further references will be found). Sermon on the 
Mount : Trench (1844), Tholuck (translation, 18693), H. Weiss 
(^eiburg, 1898). The Lord'a Prayer: Chase, JDord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church (Camb. Texts and Studies, i. 8,1891). Paraklea: 
Trench, Arnot, Bruce ParaboHo Teaching of Chriat (1889^. and 
JulicherG2eioAntereden/e«ii(1888.18093, review in Expoa. Ttmea, 
Sept. 1899, and in JTS, Jan. 1900). EachcUological Diacourae : 
Hoelemann. Bibelatudian (Leipzig, 1860), 129-186; cf. Weiffen- 
bachu Der Wiederkunftageaanke Jeau (Leipzig, 1873); Schwartz- 
kopfr. Die Weiaaagungen Jeau Chriati (1896, Eng. tr. 1897). 

Oriqin, Charaotbribtics, Stnoptio Rblations.—H ilgenfeld, 
ZWTh ix. SOS ff., 866 ff.; Scholten, Daa iUteate Evangetium (Elber- 
feld, 1869),valuable for data; Renan, LeaEvangUea (1977); Schanz, 
‘Matt. u. Lukas,* ThQ, 1882, pp. 517-560; Massebieau, Examan 
dea citations da Vancien Test. cUtna VEvarig. aelon S. Matt., Paris, 
1885; Th. Naville, Eaaai aur Vivann, aelon S. Matt., Lausanne, 
1898 ; A. R^ville, Jiaua de Nazareth, 1897; Roehrioh, La Com- 
position dea Evangilea, Paris, 1897: Bruce, With Open Face 
(1896), pp. 1-24; F. P. Badham, St. markka Indebtedmaa to St. 
Matt. (1897); Sir J. 0. Hawkins, Horoa Synopticaa (1899); Dalman, 
Die Worte Jeau (1898); P. Wemle, me Synopt. Frage (1899). 
Also the Introductions of Hilgenfeld, Davidson, Bleek-Mangold, 
Westcott, Salmon, Weiss (idso Life of Chriat, trans., i. 25ff., 
55 ff.), Holtzmann. Jalicber, Qodet (part on Matt., 1898), 2^n; 
as well as articles in Bible Dictionaries and EncyclopaDdias. 

Supposed Souroxb.— Weiffenbac^ Die Papiaifragmente, 1878; 
also Jacobsen and Lipsius in JPTh for 1885, pp. 167-176; see, 
further, ap. Zahn, Etnleitung. Bd. U.; Resch, Agrapha (1889), 
and Auaaercanoniache Parxuleltexte (1893-94), in TU v. 4, x. 
li 2; and Ropes. Die SprOehe Jeau (a critical sifting of Resch’s 
tnaUrialX TU xly. 2 (1896). J, y, BaRTLKT. 
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MATTHIAS (Mareias [Tisch. Tre;?. WII mdeias], 
abbreviated from ’M-arradlas, the Gr. form of njnn.'j 
‘ nft of J" *; cf, the name Theodorua). —The disciple 
sSected along with Barsabbas, after the Ascension, 
from those followers of Christ who were deemed 
qualified for appointment to the apostleship vacant 
through the (leath of Judas (Ac P®"“). The pro¬ 
cedure was adopted on the initiative of St. Peter, 
who applied Ps 109® to the circumstances ; and the 
selection appears to have been made by the 
assembled Christian brotherhood.* The general 
qualification required was to have ‘ companiod 
with us (the apostles) all the time that the Lord 
Jesus went in and out among us.’ Barsabbas and 
Matthias had also, presumably, special graces of 
character and gifts of teaching and administration. 
After prayer, addressed probably to Christ,! and a 
solemn appeal to the lot,t Matthias was elected. 

This is the sole instance of the lot being em¬ 
ployed in the history of the Apostolic Church, and 
It occurs significantly between the Ascension and 
Pentecost, when the disciples were ‘orphans’ (Jn 
14^®). Stier ( Words of the Apostles, in loc. ) regards 
this election as premature and unwarranted, the 
outcome of St. Peter’s officious impetuosity. ‘ The 
lot fell; not the Lord chose.’ lie holds that St. 
Paul was the true successor of Judas, chosen, like 
the other apostles, by the Lord Himself. It may 
be granted that the appointment of Matthias 
stands on a somewhat lower level than that of the 
original Twelve and of St. Paul; but, in the 
absence of any direction to the contrary, the pro¬ 
cedure was a legitimate exercise of human wisdom 
in dependence upon divine guidance; and St. 
Luke, the * beloved ’ friend of St. Paul, appears to 
endorse the election (representing, doubtless, the 
general opinion of the Apostolic Church); for 
after speaking of the eleven apostles (Ac l*-^) he 
refers (Ac 6^) to the ‘ Twelve.’§ 

The historical character of Matthias* election 
has been impugned by Zeller (Acts of Apost., Eng. 
tr. i. 168) on account of (1) the assumption that 
the apostles remained in Jerusalem ; (2) the close 
connexion of the narrative with Pentecost. But 
the departure of the apostles to Galilee after tlie 
Resurrection did not preclude their early return 
to Jerusalem; and the second objection can have 
weight only with those who reject entirely the 
supernatural in primitive Church history. 

According to £us. (HE i. 12, ii. 1) and Kpiphan. 
(Ucer. i. 22), Matthias was one of the ‘ Seventy ’ 
(Lk 10'). 11 Hilgenfeld identifies him with Natha- 

* So Beng., Stier, Mey., Alf., Baumg., etc. on the ground that 
the subl in v.38 must be the same as in vv.34. as. Some (Mosh. 
Ilam. Jacobson, eto.), assign the selection to the apostles, 
taking the subl from v.n. 

t So Beng., Ols., Baumg.. Alf., Words., Hows., and most com¬ 
mentators, on the ffround that the choice of apostles is always 
referred to Christ (Lk 6^3, Jn 670 15 I 6 , Ao 1^), the same Greek word 
beinjr used. Meyer, Holtz., Zdok. refer to God (Ao 439158 ). 

t The lot, presumably, would be taken In the usual way, the 
names of the two men being written on tablets, and shaken in a 
vessel, and he whose tablet first leapt out being regarded os 
divinely designated (Lv 169, ]^u 2695, Pr 16SS). So late as 1781 
the Moravians decided by lot the question whether they should 
retain their own organization, or be incorporated with the 
Lutherans (Gloag, in loo.). Wesley also had a predilection for 
sortilege (Southey, Life of WeaUy, 1.186, 187). Mosh. (Comm. 
Scec. i. 14) and others (Goffneius [doubtfully] Salmeron)^maintain, 
chiefly on the ground of livtcmt Instead of in v.^, that the 
election was by ballot. But this view harmonizes neither with 
Jewish usage nor with the context (* show of these two the one 
whom Thou bast chosen *); and while »vro7( in v.se u the correct 
reading, ^e rendering ‘ for them * is legitimate. 

6 The oMeotion of Stier. that St. Luke here avoids the ex 
pression ‘Twelve Apoatlea, is hypercritical. 

n It is noteworthy that the ancient Syriac translation of Eus. 
substitutes Tofmat and the ancient Armenian version Rar- 
format (Bartholomew) for Matthias (when referring to him as 
one of the Seventy), embodying probably a very early local 
tradition tJiat Matthias bore this idditional name. See Nestle 
in Expoa. Times, ix. 568 (Sept. 1898). This Tolmoi or Bartholo¬ 
mew may have been a brother or other relative of Bartholomew 
the Apostle, to avoid confusion with whom the other name 
Matthias would oonimonly be used. Or perhaps this Syriao 
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nael, owin^ to the two names liaviim nearly the 
same meaning.* A tradition preserved bv Niceph. 
Call. {HE ii. 40) represents Matthias as labouring 
in Ethiopia ; and in the apocryphal Acts of Andrew 
and Matthias f (assigned to the 2nd cent.), Matthia.s 
evangelizes the Ethiopian man-eaters, from whom 
he is delivered by St. Andrew. See Andrew. 
Another ancient tradition assigns to Matthia.s 
Jerusalem as si ene of ministry and place of burial 
(Pseudo-Hipp. in Combesis, A^ict. ifov.). 

Tlie Gnosticism of Basilides, or of his followers, 
was profes.sedly based on the vapa56<T€i^ of Matthias, 
which the Basilidians Jield to embody instruction 
secretly received by Matthias from our Lord {Philo- 
sophournena^ vii. 20). Tliis work is probably iden¬ 
tical with a Gospel of Matthias referred to by 
Origen {Horn, in Luc, i.) and by Eus. {HE iii. 25), 
who includes it among spurious works cited by 
liereticB under names of the apostles.:^; 

Litbraturr.—T hecommcntarieson Actequoted above; Lfpsius, 
Apocr. Ap09 .; Seufert, XwOlfapost .; lip. Beveridjfe, Works, vol. i.; 
Theolog, Hepos. i.: Comjrep. Mag. xxvi.; J. Cochrane. DiJficuU 
Texts, 1861 (re^^aras Matthias' election as unwarranted). 

H. Cowan. 

MATTITHIAH (n.'nnij).—1. One of the sons of 
Nelxj who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10^* 
(B OapaStd, A yiaddadla^, called in 1 Es 9^ Mazl- 
tlas). 2. A Korahite Levite who had ‘the set 
office over the things that wore baked in pans,^ 

1 Ch 9*' (LXX Marra^has). 3. A Levite of the 
guild of Jeduthiin, who ministered before the ark 
with harps, etc., 1 Ch 25*-*^ (in all the.se 

the Ileb. form is ; B has in the first two 
respectively ^IpparaOid, ^ierraOLaf, and in the last 
two Marradlas; A has in tJie first three Marraf^faj, 
and in the last ISlardias). 4. An Asaphito Levite, 

1 Ch 16® {MarraOlaf), 5. One of those who stood at 
Ezra's right hand at the reading of the law, Neh 8^ 
(MarTa<9fay), called in 1 Es 9*^ Mattathlas). 

J. A. Seluie. 

MATTOCK dp^rayoi^, 1 S 13^®* yy^t^^Aporpov, 
Is 7*®; Arab, rndwil^ a pickaxo).--The pickaxe used 



in Syria is of difTorent shapes, but the most common 
has a long arm for breaking up the ground, and a 

tradition originated in a oonfuaion occasioned by a possible 
early anticipation of the double later identification (l) of 
Bartholomew with Nathanael, and (2) of Nathanael with 
Matthias—a confusion which might lead to Matthias being 
identified with a Bartholomew. 

* John Lightfoot hod previously (Com. on Ac, in loo.) regarded 
this identification as tenable, but preferred on the whole to 
Identify Nathanael with the Apostle Bartholomew. 

t So the oldest MS, which *118011. foUows; some later MSS 
substitute Mattfieio for Matthias. Lipsius, however (Apocr. 
Apos. iii. 268), regards these Ethiopian traditions as really re^ 
ferrlng to Matthew. ^ 

I Some fraraents of the are preserved by Clem 

Alex., and indicate a high moral tone : * When the neighbour of 
an elect person falls into sin, the elect one sins himself'(8%rom 
vil. 18). ‘We must contend with the flesh, and in our treat- 
ment of it yield nothing in the way of wantonnosa to its crav¬ 
ing (t6. iii. 4). The reference in the PhUos., however, Indicates 
that the work countenanced Gnostic speculations. 


short broad one, like a small axe, for cutting 
roots. In plougliing, the plough is always fol¬ 
lowed by one or two men with pickaxes, breaking 
the large clods of eartli turned up b^ the plough¬ 
share, or digging up the ground which cannot bo 



reached by the plough. The lioe (Arab, mijrdfdt) 
is ahso used both for digging and for tilling baskets 
w'ith earth for removal. The shovel {rufsh or zwir- 
fetshit) is sometimes used. The KVra of 1 S 13^^ is 
the same as the Arab. Version. 

W. Carslaw. 

MAUL. — In Pr 26'* the Arab. Version gives 
mikmdat for maul (ppp). It is a stick for striking 
a person on tlm head as a mark of disgrace, but 
it may also mean a club. Clubs are always carried 
by the sheplierd.s of Lebanon, slung from the wrist 
by a thong or cord. The head of the club is round 
and hea^, and is sometimes studded with iron 
spikes. The common name for it in Lebanon is 
dabih} in E^ypt, nahUt, In Jer 6P'' the Ileb, 
pi? is tr. in llV ‘battle-axe,' and in the marg. 
‘maul,' In the Arab. VS it is/a’.?, an axe, not 
very unlike fpc in sound. W. Causlaw. 

MAUZZIM* —The text of the AV of Dn 11** con¬ 
tains the title ‘ the God of forces ’: the marg. has 
‘ Heb. Mauzzim, or Gods protectors.' The same 
Ileb. word d'Jj;!;) occurs in the beginning of the next 
verse. Our marg. note may bo traced to Theo- 
<lotion's rendering, 6e6y paoi^dv, which, however, 
he does not repeat in v.** The Vulg. is more con¬ 
sistent ; ‘ Deum autem Maozim . . . et faciet ut 
muniat Maozim.’ The LXX has no trace of this 
inclination to Und a proper name here ; in v.** the 
I»resent reading is ^Ovt] l^x^pd, and in v.** 6x^po)pa. 
l<Txvp6v ; but Jerome, in his Commentary on Daniel, 
states that its rendering in v.** was deum fortissi- 
mum [Is edvri^ a corruption of Bchv ?]. Aquila has 
di^hv l(rxd^r. The Khemish Version follows the 
Vulg.; ‘ But he shall worship the god Maozim. . . , 
Ana he shall do this to fortify Maozim,' etc. 
Luther's Bible is under the same influence, ‘ seinen 
Gott Mttuzim . . . starken Miiuzim,' as is also the 
Authorized Dutch Version, but not quite to the 
same extent, ‘ den god Maiizzim . . , vastigheden 
der sterkten.' The Pesh. has ‘strong god . . . 
strong fortress.* 

It 18 now universally agreed that Mauzzim is 
not a proper name. Hitzig proposed to divide the 
word into two, reading o; ivp (which at Is 23* is 
the designation of Tyre), and taking d; lyp to 
be Melkart, the god of Tyre. But this seems 
unnecessary. ‘The god of fortresses,' v.»*, and 
‘ the strongest fortresses,' v.**, of our RV are an 
adequate rendering. The only remaining dispute 
is as to who was meant by ‘ the god of fortresses.' 
Livy (xli. 20) states that Antiochus Epiphanes— 
whose deeds Daniel liere depicts—began to build 
a splendid temple at ^tioch in honour of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Hence it has been inferred that this 
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18 ‘the god of fortresses.* Again, 2 Mac 6^ 
informs us that he re-dedicated the temple at 
Jerusalem to Jupiter Olympius. And this has 
given rise to the conjecture that the Olympian 
Jupiter is the one referred to. With equal reason 
might the same verse induce us to fix on Jupiter 
Hospitalis. A yet more doubtful conjecture is 
that Mars was intended. And, on all grounds, 
Layard’s suggestion must be put aside. He was 
inclined towards the Assyrian Venus, who is repre¬ 
sented as ‘ standing erect on a lion, and crowned 
with a tower or mural coronet.* Perhaps the 
choice, if a choice must be made, lies between 
Jupiter Capitolinus and ZejJs IloXtcus, * the guardian 
of the city,* the family god of the Seleucids, 
to whom there was an altar on the Acropolis 
at Athens, whose claims are strenuously main¬ 
tained by G. Hoffmann and Behrmann. In point 
of fact the evidence is not sufficient to justify a 
decision. 

As curiosities of exegesis may be mentioned the 
view of Sir Isaac Newton and others, tliat the 
Mauzzim of Dn 11*® are protectors or guardians, 
the verse being a prediction that the doctrine of 
guardian angels should be introduced by the 
Koman Antichrist, and Pfeiffer’s view that ‘the 
idol of the Mass * is intended. J. Taylor. 


This comparison, however, is not without its diffi¬ 
culties, as the Assyr. word is for manzazti, from 
nazdzUf ‘to stand,* whence also manzazUf ‘ station,* 
‘ resting-place.* This, of course, would disconnect 
mazzdi^tfi and mazzdldth from the late singular 
form mazzal* Other renderings of mazzardth 
that may be noted are the Syriac (Peshifta) agalta^ 
‘the wain,* or ‘the great bear*; ‘Lucifer, the 
morning star * (Procopius of Gaza) ; ‘ stars * 

f eneralTy, and ‘a northern constellation* (Aben 
Izra and R. Levi ben Gershon), etc. 

The Babylonian names of the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac are given in vol. i. p. 192 (footnote), 
and the inhabitants of that countnr were accus¬ 
tomed to observe them and to note the dates when 
the moon and the planets entered them, for the 
purpose of forecastmg events, drawing up horo¬ 
scopes, etc. These people were therefore wont to 
see Mazzaroth ‘ led forth in their season,* and 
the passage in Job where this word occurs would 
seem to point to the author of the book being as 
well acquainted as they with the wonders of the 
starry heavens. T. G. PINCHES. 

MAZZEBAH.—Se6 Pillar. 

MAZZOTH.-— See Passover. 


MAW (Anglo-Sax. maga^ the stomach).—This 
old name for the stomach is used in Dt 18® as the 
tr. of in its only occurrence. RV uses the same 
word in Jer 51®^ for AV ‘ belly ’ as tr. of in its 
only occurrence also. The tr. in Dt 18® is from 
Tindale, who uses the word also in his exposition 
of Mt 7^® ‘Your prayer is but pattering without 
all affection ; your singing is but roaring to stretch 
out your maws (as do your other gestures and 
rising at midnight), to make the meat sink to the 
bottom of the stomach, that he may have perfect 
digestion, and be ready to devour afresh against 
the next refection ’; and Coverdale uses it in 
translating 1 K 22®^, ‘ A certayne man bended his 
bowe harde, and shott the kynge of Israel betwene 
the niawe and the longes.* J. Hastings. 

MAZITIAS (A MafiWas, B ZetWas), 1 Es 9®®= 
Mattithiah, Ezr 10^“. 

MAZZAROTH (n^^J^?).—This word occurs only in 
Job 88®®, and seems early to have been regarded by 
commentators as being connected with the n’lVjp 
{rrmzzdldth) of 2 K 23®, as is indicated also by the 
LXX, which has in both passages. In 

the AVm Mazzdrdth is rendered by ‘ the twelve 
signs,* and in the RV by ‘ the signs of the Zodiac,* 
both of which may be regarded as the true signifi¬ 
cations of the word. Ges., who proposes the latter 
rendering, and suggests its identity with mazzdldth 
(‘lodgings’), compares the Chaldee mazzdlayd, 
Mazzdldth would therefore be the plural of the 
Hebrew eq^uivalent of this Chaldee form, given in 
late Jewi^ works as {mazzeU), which was used 
to denote not only the single signs and the planets, 
but also their innuence on the fate of men (Selden, 
de DU Syr,f Synt. i. c. 1). If the etymology of 
Mazzdrdth (^mazzdldth) be, as Ges. suggests, the 
same as that of the Arab, manzilf ‘ lodging-place,* 
the root would be ndzodf one of the meanings of 
which is ‘ to descend,* t.e. ‘ to alight at a place in 
order to sojourn there.* Another etymology, how¬ 
ever, has Deen revived by Jensen, who compares 
Mazzdrdth (= mazzdldth) with the Assyr. manzalti, * 

• The original text of the Aesyr. Inscr. here referred to is as 
follows 

' (If) the planet Jupiter approach,* etc. etc. etc., 

Udni ina iamt ina tnwualti-Sunu izzcLZZuni 
parakke-htnu dahdu inammaru, 

* the gods In the heavens in tholr station remain, 
their shrines will see plenty.* {WAl Ui. M, 86-86). 


MEADOW.— This purely English word (Anglo- 
Saxon, McedUf Mcedewe) occurs in the AV only in 
Gn 41®* w and Jg 20®®. 

1. In Gn 41®* (LXX the word tr^ 

‘meadow* is of Egyptian (demotic axu) origin 
(cf. Jerome on Is 19^; Wiedemann, SamnUung 
altdgyptischer TForter, p. 16; Ebers, Mgvpttn ur^ 
die Bucher Mosds, p. 338), and believ^ to mean 
the reed-grass (so RV) which in Lower Egypt 
borders the Nile and its branches, together with 
the marsh-lands, during floods, f As puggested, 
also, in the art. Meadow in Smith’s jjj3, the 
word may denote the pasturage afforded by 
the growing crops daring high Nile. But the 
pasturage of cattle was earned on extensively 
m Lower Egypt under the Old Empire. In 
modern Egypt cattle are fed in cultivated clover 
fields, for there are but few natural meadows of 
wild grass; but in ancient Egypt it was otherwise. 
As we know from numerous Egyptian tablets, 
cattle were fed on the stretches of marshy land in 
the Delta, whether beds of old rivers or water¬ 
courses, or such extensive shallows as that of Lake 
Menzaleh, now covered by brackish water, but 
once forming to a large extent one of the most 
productive tracts in Egypt. J The dream of 
Pharaoh, therefore, in which the fat cattle were 
seen to feed in the reed-grass by the river side 
was the natural suggestion to the mind during 
sleep of a custom which he may often have 
witnessed. 

2. Jg 20 ®® (MT ; B Mapaa7d/8e, A dvepCov 

rijs Ta^ad; Vulg. ao occidentali urbU parte; AV 

* It is worthy of note that the Assyr. intermediate form 
mazzarti has not yet been found, and that, if found, it would 
be singular, like mamalti. On the other hand, the plural, if 
regular, would be mamazdti (I or r changing back to s before a 
vowel), and ought to have been borrowed by the Hebrews, not 
as mazzardth or mazzaldthy but as mazzSadth. Both Heb. forms, 
therefore, if borrowed from Assyr.. must have come from the 
Assyr. singular without regard to tne original root of the word. 

t occurs also in Job 8^1 (LXX ; AV, RV *ru8h,* 

RVm * papyrus*), and should be restored in Hos 181® (q«j;iik for 
lOoif. Heb. Lex.], or read in^ PJ? [Wellh.andNowack]). 

* Meadows * is introduced by BV also in Is W (AV * paper 
raeds’). The Heb. is a Ar. Aiy.; LXX (so also Syr.) has 

It is just possible that they may have read or misread 
for The LXX reads *1«> h» Sir 40i« (AV * weed,* 
BV ’sedge*). The recently recovered Heb. text has niDTip, 
which is prob. a oomiption (see K6nig in Hxpoz. Timez, Aug. 
1899. p. 618 f.). 

X Adolf Ernmn, jEgypten, translated as AM Im AnetmU 
Egypt by H. M. Tirard, pp. (1894). 
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* meadows of Gibeah/ RVm ‘ meadow of Geba,* RV 
Maareh-geba). Much uncertainty attaches to the 
correct tr“ of this passage, liy alteration of the 
vowel-points adopted in Ml’, the word signifies ‘ a 
cave* So Studer, following the Peshitta. 

This is a probable enough translation, as the 
position of Gibeah (which is the correct reading, 
not Geba), high up amongst the hills of Central 
Palestine, puts the idea of meadows in connexion 
therewith out of the question. On the other hand, 
caves amongst the limestone rocks are not in¬ 
frequent in Palestine. Of Gibeah {Tuleil eUFul) 
Tristram says; ‘ Dreary and desolate, scarce any 
ruins, save a confused mass of stones, which form 
a sort of cairn on the top [of the hill]. As we 
recall also the hideous deed of the men of Gibeah, 
the blighting doom seems to have settled over the 
spot* (Land of Israel^, p. 171). 

Another probable emendation, in the lino of 
LXX (A) and Vulg., is 'jS ‘to the west of 

Gibeah.* See Maareh-geba. ' E. Hull. 

MEAH.— See Hammeah. 

MEAIi. — 1. A repast, the portion of food eaten 
at one time. The word is used only in the com¬ 
pound ‘Mealtime* (Ru 2^"*), where it is the tr. of 
ny, literally ‘ the time of eating.’ See Pood in 
vol. ii. p. 41 f. 

2. The substance of grain ground but not sifted. 
Our English word is from the Anglo-Saxon melu, 
which is connected with the Gothic malan, ‘to 
griiid.* The word is used as the tr. of Iceinahy 
which signifies meal in general, sometimes used 
with the genitive of the kind of grain from which 
it is made, as of the i^th ephah presented by the 
husband for his wife in the Jealousy Ollering, 
Nu 6*®. In this case, tlie homely nature of the 
material is supposed to typify the humiliation of 
the woman accused. When used to represent 
(ine flour it is combined with njjb as in Gn 18®. 
Three seahs of this fine meal (probably about 4 
pecks) were used by Sarah to make cakes for 
the angelic visit-ors at Mamre. The mention of 
the same quantity, dXejJoou <rdra rpla, in the parable 
of the leaven, Mt 13®®, Lk 13*^ seems to show that 
this was the ordinary quantity to prepare at one 
time, ^emah and ^CfetK are sometimes contrasted, 
as in the account of Solomon’s daily provision, 
which consisted of 60 kors (=622^ bushels) of meal 
and 30 kors of ^dleth (IK 4®®). Meal was the bread¬ 
stuff* used by the noor. The widow of Zarephath 
had only a handful of kemah in her meal-tub, 1 K 
17^®. It was with Jptmah that Elisha healed the 
poisonous pottage, 2 K 4®^. Meal was brought as 
part of the tribute to David on his becoming king 
in Hebron, 1 Ch 12*®. 

In the prophetic writings ‘ meal * is used in 
several figures. The humbling of the Daughter 
of Babylon was to be shown by her being reduced 
to the work of grinding meal as a sign of servitude. 
Is 47®. Hosea represents the unprofitableness of 
the evil works of Israel as sowing the wind, reap¬ 
ing the whirlwind whose bud (nw) makes no meal 
(Hos 8’). There is a peculiar force here in the 
assonance ’^n 16 ^6mah hUi ycCdseh For 

other particulars see Bread and Food. 

In the RV the word occurs verji^ much more 
frequently in connexion with the minhah or meal 
offering, Lv 2**^* and many other passages. This is 
called ‘ meat offering * in the A V. See Offering 
and Saorificb. 

The Israelites seem to have employed mills from 
a very early period, but it is remarkable that they 
were apparently imknown in Egypt until a com¬ 
paratively late time. There is no word which 
unequivocally siraifies ‘ mill * in the language of 
the Old or Middle Empire, as far as we know. 


Their grain seems to have been pounded or 
brayed. The word keinh occurs in a list of offer¬ 
ings at Denderah as a kind of flour. In Ethiopic 
k'amihi is used for ‘ pulse.* The word ke-im is 
used for meal in several cuneiform texts (see 
Strassmaicr, Inschr. v. Nabonidus, Leipzig, 1889). 

A. Macalistek. 

MEAL-OFFERING is the rendering substituted 
^ the OT revision for A V ‘ meat-offering * (nmp). 
The American Revisers further record their prefer¬ 
ence for ‘meal-offering’ in Jer 14*® 17®® 33*® 41®. 
In these passages our RV reads ‘oblation* with 
‘meal-offering’ in the margin. For details see 
general article Sacrifice. 

MEAN.—The verb to ‘ mean ’ (from Anglo-Sax. 
maenan to intend, tell, and connected with ‘ mind,* 
the root being rnan to think) signifies sometimes 
to intend, purpose: Gn 50®® ‘ But as for you, ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it unto 
good^; Is 3*® ‘What mean ye that ye beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor ? ’; 
10® ‘ Howbeit he mcaneth not so, neither doth 
his heart think so*; Ac 21*® ‘What mean yo to 
weep and to break mine heart?*; Ac 27® ‘We 
launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia ’; 
2 Co 8*® ‘ For I mean not that other men be 
eased and ye burdened.* Cf. Shaks. Merry 
Wives, V. ii. 15, ‘No man means evil but the 
devil, and we shall know him by his horns.* 

The subst. meaning, which in Dn 8*®, 1 Co 14** 
signifies ‘ understanding,’ ‘ sense,’ as in its modem 
use, expresses ‘ purpose,* ‘ intention,* in 1 Mac 16® 
‘ My meaning also being to go through the country * 
[^ovXofiai. hk iK^rjrai Kard t^v f ^ 

minded to land in the country’). Cf. Jer 44* 
Cov. ‘ Purposly have ye set up youre owne good 
meanynges, and hastely have ye fulfilled youre 
owne intente ’; Hall, Worlcs ii. 103, ‘ Good mean¬ 
ings have oft-times proved injurious.’ 

The subst. ‘ mean ’ (from Old Fr. meien, rmien ; 
Lat. medius) signified originally something that 
was in the middle. Thus Tymme’s Calvings 
Genesis (1678), j). 678 ‘[Moses] was a meane be- 
tweene the Patriarches and the Apostles ’; Elyot, 
Govemour, ii. 334, ‘ He that uunissheth whyle he 
is angry, shall never kepe tnat meane which is 
betwene to moche and to lyttell ’; Barlowe, 
Diedoge, 103, ‘God loved the people so entyerly, 
that of theym he chose bysshoppes, preistes, and 
deacons, to offer Bpeciall sacrifices for tiie clensynge 
of theyr synnes, and to be as meanes betwene 
hym and them ’; and Knox, Works, iii. 98, ‘ Is 
he who discendit from heaven and vouchsaflSt 
to be conversant with synneris, commanding all 
soir vexit and seik to cum unto him (who, hangmg 
upon the Cross, prayit first for his enemyis), 
becum now so untractable, that he will not heir 
us without a person to be a meane ? ’ From this 
arose easily the sense of instruinent, which is often 
sing., *a mean,’ in the Eng. of that day, though 
in AV itself it is always plu., ‘means.’ Thus 
Lever, Sermons, 79, ‘Of (3od surely thou hast 
received it, by what messenger or meane so ever 
thou came unto it,’ and Knox, Works, iii. 299, 
‘The instrumente and meane wherwith Ohriste 
Jesus used to remove and put awaye the horrible 
feare and anguyssho of his Disciples, is his only 
worde’; and in AV, Wis 8*® ‘By the means of 
her I shall obtain immortality* (RV ‘because of 
her *); 2 Co 1** * the gift bestowed upon us by 
the means of many persons’ (RV ‘by means of 
many’); Rev 13*® ‘by the means of those miracles* 
(RV ‘ by reason of the signs ’). This word is some¬ 
times also an adj., of which we have such examples 
in AV as in the mean while, 1K 18®®, Jn 4®*, Ro 2*®; 
in the mean time, 1 Mao 11®*, Lk 12*; and in the 
mean season^ 1 Mac 11*® 15*®. Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘ The 
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Communion/ * My duty is to exhort you in the 
mean season *; Jer 32^ Cov. * In the meane season 
the cite is delyvered in to the power of the Cal- 
dees/ 

There is another adj. ‘mean/ which is traced 
to the Anglo-Sax. gemaenet ‘common/ ‘general/ 
and is possibly connected with Lat. communis^ 
though Skeat counts that very doubtful. This 
word was early confused with the distinct Anglo- 
Sax. word maenCf ‘ false/ ‘ wicked/ with the 
result, that from signifying merely peasant-bom, 
of common origin, it came to express ‘low-minded,* 
‘base* (the word ‘base* has a parallel history, 
see Base), and again ‘ niggardly,* ‘ penurious.* In 
AV the word is used only in the sense of ‘ low¬ 
born,* ‘ common *: Pr 22” ‘ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business? he shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men * 

lit. ‘before obscure persons* as AVm and 
liVm); Is 2® ‘ And the mean man is bowed down, 
and the great man humbleth himself,’ Heb. dik 
opp. to so 31®; Ac 21” ‘a citizen of no 
mean city* {ovk daruxov 7r6Xews). Cf. Pref. to AV 
1611, ‘If any man conceit, that this is the lot and 
portion of tne meaner sort onely, and that Princes 
are priviledged by their high estate, he is deceived *; 
Elyot, Governour, i. 25, * It is expedient and also 
nedefull that under the capitall goveraour be 
sondry meane authorities *; Knox, Hist. 392, 

‘ When scarcely could be found ten in a Country 
that rightly knew God, it had been foolishnesso 
to have craved, either of the Nobilitie or of the 
mean Subjects, the supijressin^ of Idolatry.* 

The adv. meanly is found in 2 Mac 16” ‘If I 
have done well and as is fitting the story, it is that 
which I desired; but if slenderly and meanly, it 
is that which I could attain unto.* The meaning 
is ‘moderately* {fierplm). Cf. Spenser, Mother 
Huhberds Tale^ 297— 

* The Husbandman was meanly well content 
Triall to make of his cndevourment*; 

and Shaks. Com. of Errors, I. i. 59— 

‘ Thy wife, not meanly proud of two such boys, 

Made daily motions for our home return.' 

J. Hastings. 

MEARAH ‘ cave * [cf. AVm]; LXX seems to 
follow another reading).—Mentioned amongst the 
districts of Palestine that had yet to be possessed, 
Jos 13**. The text is doubtful (see Dillm. ad loc., 
and Bennett in SECT, the latter of whom emends 
‘ from Arvad ’); but if we accept the MT, 
then Mearah, ‘ which belongeth to the ?idonians,* 
may be Mogheirtyeh (‘small cave’), a village near 
Zidon ; cf. Aquila, koX aviiKcuov 6 ian tQv Xidwyliov, 

C. R. CONDER. 

MEASURES.—See Weights and Measures. 

MEAT fAnglo-Sax. mete, perhaps irom mete to 
measure, but more probably connected with Lat. 
mandere to chew) is in AV food in general, not, 
as now, flesh food only. Thus 2 Es 12®^ ‘ But 1 
remained still in the field seven days, as the angel 
commanded me ; and did eat only in those days of 
the flowers of the field, and haa my meat (esca) 
of the herbs.* The ^meat-offering* contained no 
flesh, but was composed of meal and oil. Fuller, 
Jloly State, 185, says, ‘ A rich man told a poore 
man that he walked to get a stomach for his 
meat: And I, said the poore man, walk to get 
meat for my stomach *; cf. Adams on 2 P 1* ‘ He 
feeds the ravens, and the young lions seek their 
meat at him.* In their Preface the AV trans¬ 
lators say of the Scripture, ‘It is not a pot of 
manna, or a cruse of oyl, which were for memory 
onely, or for a meals meat or two, but as it were 
a shower of heavenly bread, sufficient for a whole 
host, it never so great.* So Hall, Works, i. 806, 
* There was never any meat, except the forbidden 


fruit, so deare bought as this broth of Jacob.* 
As the word signifies whatever is eaten, it may 
be applied to flesh, as in Fuller, Holy Warre, 212, 

‘ Where he giveth away the meat he selleth the 
sauce *; so in Gn 27*** of the venison Esau pre¬ 
pared for Isaac, and 27®*^* of the goat’s nosh 
which Rebekah prepared. 

The plu. ‘ meats * for ‘ kinds or portions of food ’ 
occurs some ton times in the Apocr., also in Pr 
23® ‘ neither desire thou his dainty meats,* where 
the Heb. is simply ‘ his dainties,* as RV; Ac 15” 
‘meats oflbred to idols,* where the Gr. is ‘ offerings 
to idols* {elduAodvra, RV ‘things sacrificed to 
idols’); and in Mk 7”, 1 Co 6”^, 1 Ti 4®, 
He 9^‘* 13**, where the Gr. is always ppJjfiara, 
things to eat. Cf. Rhem. N.T. Preface, ‘When 
we are litle ones, let us not covet the meates 
of the elder sort,* and the Rhem. tr. of Lk 
9'* ‘ Dimisse the multitudes, that going into 
townes and villages here about, they may have 
lodging, and finde meates,* Jn 4® ‘ For nis Disciples 
were gone into the citie to hie meates.* 

J. Hastings. 

MEAT-OFFERING.—See Meal-Offbring, 
Meat, Offering, and Sacrifice. 

MEBUNNAI ('i^9, is rCbv vlCov {i.e. many 
MSS SajSouxa^ Luc. Sa/Set^f).—According to 2 S 23^ 
a Hushathite (wh. see), one of David*8 thirty 
heroes. The name here given, however, is clearly 
a mistake for Sibbeoai, the form which has been pre¬ 
served in the parallel lists, 1 Ch 11” 27'^ (So/3oxaf), 
and also 2 S 2H» (B ’Oe/Soxd, A 2ej9oxaef) = l Ch 20®. 

J. F. Stenning. 

MECHERATHITE.—See Maacah. 

MED ABA (Miy^a^Sd).— The form of the name 
Medeba, which appears in 1 Mac 9”. 

MEDAD.—See Eldad. 

MEDAN (n9).—Name of a son of Abraham and 
Keturah, Gn 26® (B Ma^af^, A Ma5dv)^l Ch 1” 
(B MadidfjL, A Maddv). The word is probably to be 
identified with Maddn, the god of some Arab 
tribe, best known through the proper name 'A6rf- 
AUMadan, ‘worshipper of Al-Maaan*; the tribe 
or family called Band 'Ahd-AUMaddn was pro¬ 
verbial for various sorts of excellence in the earnest 
Arabic known to us {Kdmil of Al-Mubarrad, i. 66, 
72). Unlike most of the names of the Arabic 
deities, the word appears to have an appropriate 
etymology, and to mean simply ‘object of wor¬ 
ship *; and with this sense the employment of the 
article accords, as well as the alternative vocaliza¬ 
tion, Al-Muddn {SaTp^ AUZand of Abu *l-'Ala, ed. 
Boulak, i. 47). The occurrence of the name of this 
god in a context in which we expect the name of a 
tribe, implies that the word was used as a national 
name also; and the word ffais is precisely parallel 
to Maddn as being used for both a nation and a 
god, and as taking the article in the latter applica¬ 
tion. The seat of the worship of Al-Madan appears 
to have been Yemen (Tdj Al-Arus, s.v.), whereas 
the descendants of Keturah appear to be far away 
from S. Arabia; but this maybe due to the migra¬ 
tion of a tribe; and indeed the word occurs as a 
geographical name in N. Arabia (Ya^ut and A1 
Bekri). D. S. Margoliouth. 

MEDEBA (K^Tp ‘gently flowing waters,* Nu 
21”, Jos 13»* ”, 1 Ch 19^ Is 15®).— A town in the 
Mishor,* east of Jordan, about IJ hour S. of 

♦ Mishor (n'ltl'P Dt 810 4«, Jos 208 , Jer 488. »; 

translated by AV ‘plain/ or ‘plain country/ by RV ‘plain,' 
m. ' tableland *) is the name given to one of the divisions of 
Eastern Palestine, comprising the country between Heshbon 
and the Amon, assigns to aeuben. It is a treeless plateau 
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Heshbon on the Roman road from that place to 
Kerak. It originally l)clonge(l to Moab, but was 
taken from them by Silion, who was in his turn 
dispossessed by the children of Israel (Nu 21**'^). 
It was assigned to Reuben (Jos where v.® 

should be translated ‘ all the tableland—Medeba 
to Dibon,' and v.i« ‘ all the tableland as far as 
Medeba'). The Syrians who came to assist the chil¬ 
dren of Ammon pitched at Medeba, and, from the 
account of Joab’s battle 'with them, it would seem 
that the city was then in the hands of the children 
of Ammon (1 Ch 19^-’®). Since David’s time (2 S 8®) 
Moab must have regained possession of the city 
and territory around, for, according to the Moabite 
Stone (line 8), Omri took possession of [the land of] 
Mehedeba, and Israel dwelt therein during hia 
days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Mesha recovered the territory, and rebuilt the 
cities which had been held by Omri and his son 
Ahab. Medeba is (perhaps) named in line 30, but 
the stone is here defaced, and the reading not 
nuite certain. Jorara’s attempt in company with 
Jehoshaphat to recover these cities (2 K 3) was 
but partially successful, and the Moabites re¬ 
mained in them unchallenged until the prosperous 
reign of Jeroboam ll., when they were driven to 
the south of the Arnon. Medeba is mentioned 
as belon^ng to Moab in Is 16^, but not in Jer 48— 
an omission which is the more remarkable, as the 
list of ^loabite cities in Jer is more full than that 
in Isaiah. Where by comparison with Isaiah we 
might expect to find it, occurs Madmen (Jer 
48®), a name occurring only in that verse. See 
Madmen. The LXX renderings are Jos 13® 
AaidajSdu B*, MatSa^du B**, Maida^d A. The word 
is omitted in v.^*. 1 Ch 19^ ’MaiSafid B, MrjSaftd A, 
Ba(5a/34 X. The text of Nu 21*® is uncertain ; for 
the last clause LXX has vOp M MojdS, Pesh. 
Mianoi. The i of ib'k, which has been marked with 
a point by the Massoretes, is not regarded by the 
LXX, and neither they nor Pesh. read Medeba. 
In Is 16® rijs MofafieLndos (B) represents the Medeba 
of MT. 

In Maccabman times John, the eldest son of 
Mattathias, was killed by a robber clan which lived 
at Medeba. The name of this clan was Jambri 
or Ambri. How Jonathan avenged the death of 
his brother is related in 1 Mac and Jos. Ant. 

XIII. i. 2,4. John Hyreanus laid siege to Medeba, 
and took it with dilHculty (Jos. A7it. XIII. ix. 1). 
Alexander Jannieus afterwards took it along with 
others from the Arabians, and Hyreanus II. 
promised to restore them to Arctas {ib. xiil. xv. 4, 

XIV. 1 . 4). 

The city appears to have been a flourishing 
Christian centre during the Byzantine period. It 
was the seat of a bishopric, and was represented 
at the Council of Chaicedon. After remaining 
desolate for centuries it was occupied in 1880 by a 
colony of Christians from Kerak, and some Latin 
fathers have established a mission there. In 
digging for foundations of houses many ancient 
remains have been brought to light. Besides the 
large pool with solid walls mentioned by several 
travellers, the remains of gates, towers, and four 
churches, besides some beautiful mosaics, have 
been discovered. An interesting account of a visit 
to these ruins is contained in PEFSt for July 
1895, and Pfere S6journ6 has written a full article 
on Medeba in the Revue Bihlique for Oct. 1892. 
A remarkable mosaic map of Cnristian Palestine 
and h^gypt has also been discovered, a description 
of which appears in PEFSt for July 1897, being 

affording pasture for flooks, and at one time suited for the cul¬ 
ture of the vine (Is 16«). The number and extent of the ruins 
In this district show that it was once thickly inhabited. The I 
Kedawin in their biaok tents are now the chief inhabitants; 
see G. A. Smith, UQU L pp. &S6, 548. I 


; a translation from Clermont - Ganneau’s Rerueil 
\ (VArehtologie OrientalCt tom. xi. p. 161, 1897. 
Purther communications ■with reference to this 
mosaic are to be found on p. 239 of PEFSt for 
I July 1897, p. 85 of April 1898, p. 177 of July 1898, 

I p. 251 of Oct. 1898. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MEDES (’ 19 , M^5ot).—In Gn 10® Madai is a son 
of Japheth, and is associated with Gomer and 
Javan. The Assyr. form of the name is Madft, but 
when we first meet with it in the annals of Shal¬ 
maneser II. (c. B.c. 840) it is written AmadA. 
Hadad-nirari iii. (c. B.c. 800) overthrew Khana- 
ziruka, king of the MatA, who inhabited Mati6u6, 
S.W. of the Caspian ; W. of the Mat A wasParsuas 
(perhaps Parthia), with its 27 kings, on the shores 
of Lake Unimiyeh. It is doubtful whether we 
should identify MatA and MadA as variant forms 
I of the same name, or regard the MatA as a division 
' of the MadA; at all events, Hadad - nirari ill. 
also employs the name MadA, and it is the only 
form of the name henceforth found in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions. Tiglath-pileser III. overran the 
Median states E. of Zagruti or the Zagros, send¬ 
ing one of his generals against ‘ the Meaes at the 
rising of the sun* (B.C. 743); and Sargon in B.c. 

I 713 subdued a number of Median chieftains, one of 
! whom was the chief of Partakanu. Esarhaddon 
divides Partakanu into the two provinces of 
Partakka and Partnkka, and describes it as ‘ re¬ 
mote.* In the early part of his reign Assyria 
was threatened Iw a combined attack on the part 
of the Medes, lummerians, SapardA (Sepharad), 
and * Kaztarit, king of Karu-Kassi *; but the 
Assyr. king carried the war into the enemy’s 
country, and the defeat of the Median ‘ city-loras * 
in the far east relieved him of all danger from the 
Median tribes. A portion of the Kimmerians, how¬ 
ever, took possession of the old kingdom of Ellipi, 
north of Elam, where a ne'vv^ower arose, with its 
capital in Ecbatana (Pers. Jianginatdna). In the 
cuneiform inscriptions the Kimmerians are called 
Umman Manda or nomad ‘ Barbarians* (Goiim in 
OT), and the resemblance of Manda to MadA caused 
the two words to be confused together by the 
classical writers. 

I'lie Medes, like the Kimmerians, belonged to the 
Iranian branch of the Aryan race, the Persians 
being a kindred tribe, whicii pushed farther south 
towards the Persian Gulf. According to Herodotus 
(vii. 62, i. 101), they were called Arians by their 
neighbours, and were dmded into six tribes: the 
Busae, ParetakAni (Assyr, Partakanu), Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. The Magi, however, 
seem rather to have been a priestly caste. The 
Assyr. inscriptions show that the Medes obeyed 
no central authority, but were divided, like the 
Greeks, into a number of small states, each under 
the rule of its own ‘city-lord.* Consequently 
the classical belief in a ‘Median empire* was 
groundless, and was really due to the confusion 
between the names MadA and Manda. 

A recently discovered inscription of Nabonidoa 
has informed us that the destruction of Nineveh 
(B.c. 606) was brought about by the Manda, not 
by the MadA or Medes. We nave also learned 
from the cuneiform texts that it was the Manda 
who devastated Mesopotamia, destroying Harran 
and its temple of the Moon-god; that Astyages 
(Istuvigu in cuneiform) was king of the Manda; 
and that the revolt of Cyrus was against the 
Manda, and not against the Medes. Modes may 
have been included among the Manda or ‘Bar¬ 
barians,* but the term was primarily applied to 
the northern hordes who had swarmed across the 
Caucasus into W. Asia, and were called Kim¬ 
merians (see Gomer) and Scythians by the Greeks. 
The kingdom of Ecbatana was fonnaed by these 
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Manda, who had conquered the ancient kingdom of 
Ellipi. 

The * Median * kings of Herodotus and Ctesias 
are alike artificial creations. Herodotus makes 
tlie Median monarchy begin with Dfiiokes, B.C. 
710, at a time when the Assyr. empire was at the 
height of its power, and Sargon was punishing the 
‘ city-lords ’ of the Medes. Dfiiokes is the Baiukku 
of the Assyr. inscriptions, a vassal-chief under the 
king of the MannA (Minni), who was carried cap¬ 
tive to Hamath by Sargon in D.c. 716. Phraortes, 
who is said to have succeeded Dfiiokes, is Fra- 
wartish, wlio carried on wars against the Persians 
and the Assyrians, and called himself Xathrites 
(Kaztarit). 11 is successor Cyaxarea may be Kaz- 
tarit, or he niav have been a genuine king of 
Ecbatana, and the actual predecessor of Astvages. 
At all events Astyagea was a king of tlie JNlanda, 
and his conquest by his rebel vassal Cyrus took 
place in B.C. 549. On Arphaxad king of the Medes 
(Jth P), see Arphaxad. 

The list of Median kings given by Ctesias prob¬ 
ably comes from a Persian source, and the chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of it is even more artificial 
tlian that of the list of Herodotus. Lenormant 
seems to liave been right in suggesting that two 
of the kings in it, Artanis and Astibaras, are the 
kings of Ellipi, Rita (Oalta) ami Ispabara, who were 
contemporaries of Sargon and Sennacherib. 

After the capture of Samaria by Sargon in n.C. 
722, some of the Israelites were transported to 
‘the cities of the Medes* (2 K 17® 18‘‘)* This 
probably took place after Sargon’s campaign 
against the Medes (B.C. 713), when he penetrated 
as far as the distant land of Bikni. Isaiah 
2P) calls on the JMedes and Elamites to overthrow 
Babylon (cf. der 25''*®) j and Jeremiah (5P^* speaks 
of the ‘kings’ of the Medes combining with 
Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz to destroy the Bab. 
empire. At tliis time it would seem, therefore, 
that the Medes were still governed by a number 
of difi’orent chiefs. In Elam we must see A nza n, 
the ancestral kingdom 6f/^yTuS,'\^cir'iur Assyr. 
tablet states was eq^uivalent to ‘Elam*; the In- 
vASt<5n'orBal)yT6hia, referr^ t<riiy^ereniiali, may 
have been one which took place in the reign of 
Nergal-sharezer, not that of Cyrus. Cyrus, now- 
cver, united the Modes and Persians under his 
sway ; Cobryas, the governor of Kurdistan, whom 
he made the first governor of Babylonia after its 
conquest, was a Mede, according to the classical 
writers; and Mazarcs and Harpagos, who con- 
uered Ionia for Cyrus, were both of Medic 
escent. Hence the Ionian Greeks spoke of 
‘ Medes* rather than of ‘ Persians.* Gomates, who 
pretended to be Bardes (Smerdis), the son of 
Cyrus, and usurped the throne of Camby.se8, was 
a Magian, and therefore also of Median origin ; 
and, in the troubles which followed his murder. 
Media endeavoured to secure her independence 
under Frawartish or Phraortes. Frawartish, how¬ 
ever, was at length defeated in a pitched battle, 
and, after being taken prisoner near Rhages, was 
impaled at Ecbatana. After the destruction of the 
Persian empire. Media was divided into Media 
AtropatAnd (so named from the satrap Atropates), 
which corresponded with the modern Azerbijan, 
and included the Parsuosof tlie Assyr. monuments, 
and Media Magna to the south and east of it. Here 
were Ecbatana (now Hamadan), and Bagistana 
(now Behistun) in the ancient territory of Ellipi. 
Bagistana is probably the place called Bit-ili or 
Bethel by Sargon. Media had thus come to ex¬ 
tend widely beyond its limits in the Assyr. age, 
when the Medes inhabited little more than Mati- 
6n6 and the district to the E. of it, and S. of the 
Caspian, in which Raga or Rhages (now Ra) was 
situated. They were, in fact, mountaineers, and 


hence had the reputation of being bravo and war¬ 
like, delighting in arms, in brilliant clothing, and 
in carrying off booty from their more settled 
neighbours. From tno Persian monuments we 
gather that they let the beard grow, and wore 
caps, long robes with full sleeves, and shoes. Their 
religion was a form of Zoroastrian fire-worship, 
and they left the bodies of the dead to be devoured 
by wild beasts or birds of prey. (See J. V. PrAsek, 
Medien xind das Haus des Kyaxares, 1890). 

A. H. Sayce. 
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Literature. 

Introduction. —1. Meaning and use of the term 
* Mediator * —The word ‘ mediator * (Gr. /aealrT/s) la 
found only in NT, namely at Gal 1 Ti 2®, 

He 8® 9^® 12-'*.* The verbal form (/A€(rirei5w) occurs 
once, in He 6^’. Tlie derivation from the adjective 
Macros ‘in the middle* merely suggests the idea 
of one who is found in the midst, or who outers 
into the middle. But usage gives a more specific 
meaning to the term. Thus we always hnd it 
standing for a person who in some way inter¬ 
venes between two. This intervention is of two 
kinds: (1) in order to bring about a reconcilia¬ 
tion where there has been division or enmity— 
the thought iu Job, and in St. Paul’s use of the 
word; (2) quite apart from any notion of a 
previous quarrel, with the idea of drawing two 
together into a compact or covenant—the mean¬ 
ing in Hebrews in each of the three cases where it 
occurs. Moses was regarded as a mediator in a 
general sense, as coming between God and Israel, 
both to shield the pe(mle from the Divine severity, 
and to introduce God’s law to their notice 
and offoct their union with Him as a covenant 
people. The first of these ideas appears in Dt 6®, 
Avhere, while the word ‘ mediator * is not used, the 
idea is suggested by a cognate adverbial form 
(di'A Heb. pj). Philo uses the word ‘mediator* 
\fX€cirT)i) for Moses in the same connexion (Vit, 
Moys, iii. 19). Elsewhere Philo refers to speech 
as a ‘mediator and intercessor* {de Somn, i. 22). 
Josephus writes of A^ippa being a mediator be¬ 
tween the people of Ilium (Ant, xvi. ii. 2). 

2. The idea of mediation in reliqion, —While the 
word ‘ mediator * is rarely met with, the idea con¬ 
tained in it is one of the most vital and infiuen- 
tial thoughts in religion. Nearly every religion 
bears witness to It. Both priesthood and prophecy 
rest upon the conception or mediation—priesthood 
in the selection of certain men for approach to 
God and the reconciliation of the people with Him 
by means of sacrifice; prophecy in the sending of 
Divine messengers who are to oeliver to the people 
the oracles they have received from heaven. The 

* ThB LXX employs /Atflrytt In Job 9»* as randering of O'pto, 
which AY and K Y tr.' daysman' (wh. see). 
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idea emerges in tlie lowest grades of civilization 
under the form of the medicine man, the rain¬ 
maker, the sorcerer, whose function, liowever, is 
rather to coerce than to conciliate inimical powers. 
While the purification of religion eliminates 
degraded, distorted, and superstitious forms of 
mediation, it does not destroy tlie essential idea, 
which is found more clearly and forcibly expressed 
in Christianity than in any other type of religion. 
So prominent and cliaracteristic is the idea that 
we might define Christianity in the abstract as 
Theism plus Mediation—understanding the latter 
term to include all that is taught concerning the 
person and mission of Christ, for it is this idea 
that most distinguishes the religion of the NT 
from pure Theism. But Butler pointed out that 
the specially Christian idea of ‘ the appointment 
of a Mediator, and the redemption of the world by 
liim, was analogous to many things in the con¬ 
stitution and course of nature’ {Analogy^ pt. ii. 
ch. V.). 

i. Mediation in Paganism. •— Space will not 
permit of more than the briefest notice of this 
branch of the subject; and yet it is impossible to 
do justice to the great biblical doctrine of media¬ 
tion without giving at least «ome attention to its 
position in the liglit of comparative religion. 

1. Savage notions of mediation ,—It has been 
pointed out that as in course of time the indi¬ 
vidual faculties in men were seen to be differenti¬ 
ated, some were held to be specially gifted with 
occult powers. These men came to be regarded 
with awe ; they were not as other men. To them 
it was given to penetrate the unseen world, read 
the secrets of futurity, influence the supernatural 
lowers with which primitive man in a dim way 
elt himself to be surrounded. In so low a race as 

the Australian aborigines, the medicine men are 
credited with the power of controlling all occult 
influences. This mysterious power is claimed 
among the Andaman Okopaids and the Peaimen 
of Guiana. In Melanesia it is known as maiui^ 
and is said to be imparted by cannibalism. This 
mana is convoyed by the medicine man to the 
charms he uses. A similar power was recognized 
among the N. American Indians. In the lowest 
condition, while the medicine man uses charms 
and spells, he does not invoke spirits. A higher 
stage is attained when he calls in the aid of 
ghosts, the totem animal belonging to an inter¬ 
mediate condition. In some savage communities 
demoniacal possession is supposed to confer priestly 
or mediatorial powers. Thus we learn from Tylor 
{Print, Cult, ii. p. 121) that among the Pata¬ 
gonians persons afflicted with St. Vitus’ dance 
were selected as magicians, and that among the 
Liberian tribes the Shamans brought up children 
liable to convulsions for the profession of magic 
(see King, The Supernatural, bk. ii. ch, iv.). l^ie 
medium of modern spiritualism may be compared 
with the medicine man who has dealings with 
ghosts, the special gift with which the medium is 
credited leading him to be consulted by otliers as 
though he were a kind of mediator between 
ordinary mortals and the spirit world. 

2. Civilized pagan notions of mediation, —All 
religions that contain a priesthood with functions 
not shared by the main body of the community 
j*redicate some form of mediation in connexion 
with that ollice. The priest sacrilices to, or inter- 
cetles with, the god to whom he is attached, on 
behalf of the people. But the two greatest 
faiths of the East have peculiar relations to this 
subject. Tlie distinction between the priesthood 
and the laity is more pronounced and rigorous in 
Hinduism than it is in any other religion the 
world has ever known. This is owdng to the 
institution of caste. Of the four great closes re¬ 


cognized in the Hindu system. Brahmans, soldiers, 
agriculturists, and servants, the first consists 
of priests, and an important part of the Veda, 
the Brahmanahs, is devoted to the ritual they are 
required to follow. Inasmuch as the observance 
of this ritual is regarded >vith favour by the gods, 
all classes of society benefit by the Divine com¬ 
placency thus secured ; but the liopeless inferiority 
of the other castes destroys one important element 
in the mediatorial idea, the community of nature 
between the priest and the people which is 
essential to the NT idea of mediation set out in 
the Ejiistle to the Hebrews. On the other hand, 
the Brahmanahs contain the idea of gods sacri¬ 
ficing, and so bring in the notion of mediation 
from another point of view. Thus in the Tdndya- 
hrdkmanahsxt is stated that ‘ the Lord of creatures 
{praja^pati) offered himself a sacrifice for the gods.’ 
The same idea emerges in the sacrifice of ‘the 
primeval male.’ Thus it is stated in the sdta- 
pathi-hrdhmunah, ‘ He who, knowing this, sacri¬ 
fices with the Purusha-Medha, the sacrifice of the 
primeval male, becomes everything.’ Monier- 
vVilliams regarded this as a witness to ‘ the original 
institution of sacrifice,’ and ‘ typical of the one 
great voluntary sacrifice,’etc. {IJinduism, p. 36). 
On the other hand, it must be observed that the 
oldest Hindu sacrilices are not piacular, but simply 
consist of food offered to the gods. The idea of 
expiation came later, and with it the notion of 
mediation. But about the time of the rise of 
Buddhism, i.e. c. 500 B.c., the development of Hindu 
pliilosojihy removed all belief in vicarious sacrifice 
and mediation from the mind of the speculative 
Brahman by developing a system of Pantheism. 
If man is one with God, there can be no room for 
mediation between man and God. And yet, again, 
the evolution of gods as forms or manifestations 
of Brahm introduces another form of mediation, 
the merits of an inferior god availing with one 
above him, that god’s merits with one still higher, 
and so on in the ascending scale up to the hif^est. 

When wo turn to Buddhism it would seem 
reasonable to regard the Buddha himself as a 
mediator, since he is seen sacrificing himself for 
others, even for animals. In former states of 
existence, it is said, he often gave himself as a 
substituted victim in place of doves and other 
innocent creatures, to satisfy hawks and beasts of 
prey. Then, having freed liimself from the five 
great passions, he will help others to a like freedom 
by his teaching. Still, there are two features of 
Buddhism that render it inherently inconsistent 
with the idea of mediation. One is its protest 
against the Hindu caste system. Holding the 
equality of all men, it teaches that every one must 
suffer tne consequences of his own deeds, either in 
the present life or in a future condition, and 
repuaiates the possibility of a transference of 
responsibility or of an atoning sacrifice. The 
other feature is its virtual denial of God. But 
in practice the Buddha is deified, and then the 
Buddhist monk becomes a sort of priest, bo that 
the notion of mediation comes round again from 
another quarter. 

We may look for antecedents to the biblical 
doctrine of mediation in the religion of ancient 
which was associated with a richly de¬ 
veloped hierarchical system, the priests enjoying 
high rank above the common people, and occupy¬ 
ing themselves with elaborate sacrificial perform¬ 
ances ; in the religion of Babylon, which, owin^ to 
the very early connexion between the Babylonians 
and Palestine (evidenced by the Tel el-Amama 
tablets), must have been known in the latter 
country in primitive times; and In the Semitic 
religions of Canaan and Phoenicia, where, though, 
as Robertson Smith showed, the primitiye notion 
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of sacrifice suggested a common feast with the god, 
a coraiiiuniou, the piaciilar idea appeared later. 
Thus the prophets of Baal, in the tnne of Elijah, 
act as meaiators, performing sacrificial functions 
on behalf of king and people. 

ii. Mediation in the Old Testament.— 
Mediation appears in various forms during the 
course of the OT history, in the specific regula¬ 
tions of tiie law, and in the teachings of the 
prophets. 

1. Mediation in OT history .—In the oldest parts 
of the patriarchal history (JE) the head oi the 
liousehold olliciates as the family priest, sacrific¬ 
ing and entering into covenants on behalf of his 
people, e.g. Abraham (Gn 12^*® 15®'^^), Isaac (Gn 
2523-25)^ Jacob (Gn 33^®’“*^). It is to be observed 
that the later narrative (P) does not describe 
patriarchal altars and sacrifices. Although the 
earlier narrative in its written form is assigned 
to the j)eriod of the monarchy, this primitive style 
of religious observances sneaks for its own 
antiquity, and for the probability that traditions 
embodying old customs are here preserved. Two 
incidents in particular, connected with the patri¬ 
archal narratives, bear especially on ancient views 
of mediation. Melchizedek, king of Salem, is 
introduced as a priest of God Most High (Gn 14'®). 
He blesses Abraham, and receives a tenth of the 
spoil after the battle of the kings. This kingly 
priesthood of Melchizedek laid hold of the Jewisn 
imagination, and reappeared in the Messianic 
ideal of Ps 110, to be recognized and elaborately 
discussed in its application to Jesus Christ by the 
author of He (6^^-7). Then Abraham’s pleading 
for the cities of the plain shows us the patriarch 
as a typical mediator. In this wonderful picture 
of earnest prayer we see mediation in the form of 
intercession. No sacrifice is offered, but the 
patriarch pleads on behalf of the doomed cities 
with singular persistence, and yet with pro¬ 
found humility. The promise of deliverance if a 
sufficient number of righteous men can be found, 
introduces another element of mediation, what we 
might call the passive mediation of the goodness 
of one, on account of which favour is shown to 
others,—in this case corresponding to our Lord’s 
idea of His disciples as the salt of the earth (Mt 
5'®). Moses appears as a mediator in various 
relations. First, as the deliverer of his people ho 
comes from Jehovah 'with a mandate to Pharaoh 
(Ex 3). This is an instance of the descending 
mediation, in which the mediator comes from God 
with a divine message. In the same way Moses 
appears as the lawgiver, receiving the law from 
Jehovah and giving it to the people. Kuenen 
maintains that the tradition about Moses as a law¬ 
giver shows that, oven if not a single one of his laws 
are extant, he was prominent as a revealer of God’s 
will {Religion of Israel^ i. 273). Moses appears 
repeatedly as the prophet through whom God 
communicates with Israel. Thus it is said (in the 
JE narrative), ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses 
face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend’ 
(Ex 33", see also Nu 12®*®). Then Moses also 
appears most conspicuously os the mediator in the 
other form of mediatorial work, the ascending 
mediation, representing^ the people to God in inter¬ 
cession. A striking instance of this mediation 
occurs in relation to the molten calf, when Moses 
beseeches God on behalf of the people (Ex 32^*'®), 
and even expresses a willingness to be himself 
blotted out or God’s book if only the people may 
be forgiven their sin (Ex 32®®), appealmg to the 
favour he has found 'with God as a ground for 
pleading the cause of the people he represents (Ex 
OS'®, see Schultz, OT Theol. i. 138). A special 
form of mediation comes in with the idea of the 
theocratic king, who is both the representative of 


Jehovah to Israel and the representative of the 
people before God. David omciates in priestly 
apparel,—‘girded with a linen ephod,’ oftering 
burnt-offerings and peace-ofi’erings, and blessing 
the people in the name of Jehovah (2 S fi''**'®). A 
mediating position between God and the people 
appears in the Messianic Psalms, 2,21,72, 45 (where 
perhaps the king is called ‘Elohim’), 110. The 
Chronicler, reflecting on the history from the Greek 
period, regards David’s throne as divine; it is 
‘the throne of Jehovah* (1 Ch 29®®). Thus a pre¬ 
paration is made for regarding the Messiah of the 
future as a Mediator, standing between God and 
man, exalted above the common human stand¬ 
point, and brought near to God, but with a view 
to the benefit of the people He represents. 

2. Priestly mediation. — The conception of a 
priesthood separate from the rest of the community 
implies mediatorial functions on the part of the 
priests for the benefit of the laity. In itself the 
idea of priesthood may be regarded absolutely, 
the priest being the man who has a right of ap¬ 
proach to God, and on whom devolves the duty of 
sacrificing, etc., qiiite apart from any considera¬ 
tion for others. In this sense Israel as a whole 
nation is ‘ holy ’ (Lv ll”*® 19®, Nu 16^), and is named 
a ‘kingdom of priests’ (Ex 19® *). Similarly in 
late poetry the nation as a whole is said to consist 
of ‘ prophets ’ (Ps 105®). But this is exceptional. 
As a rule, the function of the priest is vicarious and 
mediatorial. In early times, however, this was 
not confined to any family or tribe. Gideon (Jg 
618-24), Samuel (1 S 16®), ana Elijah (1 K 18®®**) per¬ 
formed the priestly function of offering sacrifices, 
and, in a mediatorial way, for the benefit of the 
people. When a priestly order was first recognized 
this was not necessarily of one tribe or family, as 
in the later system. Thus David made priests of 
his own sons and of the chief men of the kingdom 
(2 S 8'® RV).* Zabud the son of the prophet 
Nathan is also described as a priest (1 K 4®). In 
the oldest stratum of the law, the ‘ Book of the 
Covenant,’ it is assumed that the Israelite oflers 
his own sacrifices in primitive patriarchal style. 
Thus, in the directions Moses is to give to ‘ the 
children of Israel,’ we read, ‘If thou make me an 
altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn 
stones,’etc., and ‘neither slialt thou go up by steps 
unto mine altar’ (Ex 20®®*®*), where no priestly 
order is referred to. In the story of Micah (Jg 17, 
18, assigned to JE) a certain Levite appears as a 
priest, but in a most primitive fashion, consecrated 
or installed by Micah in his own house, and serving 
as a domestic chaplain. The whole narrative 
reveals a condition of superstitious faith in the 
mediatorial efficacy of the mere presence of a 
priest. In the narrative of Eli ana his sons (1 S 
1. 2"-3, assigned by Budde to E® and by Kittel to 
SS, i.e. an Ephrairaite history of Samuel and Saul 
compiled from various sources about the time of 
Hosea) we have a recognized priesthood at Shiloh, 
so completely accepted that the priests are resorted 
to in spite of their tyrannical and immoral be¬ 
haviour. In Dt the priesthood of the Levites is 
regulated by law, and a complete system of priestly 
mediation by means of sacrifices, etc., elaborated. 
Jeremiah (?) enforces this by dwelling on the import¬ 
ance of the priesthood (Jer 33'®'®*). Ezekiel, in 

renouncing the degradation of the Levites who 

ad been the priests of the various high places, 
and confining the priesthood to the house of Zadok, 
i.e. the Jerusalem order, concentrated the media¬ 
torial work in this body. Ezra’s great reform 
carried Ezekiel’s ideas out in practice, and advanced 
them still further in the development of the hier- 

* See Driver, NoteM on Heb. Toxt of Samuel^ p. 220; H. P. 
Smith, Comm, ad loo. ; and, for a different view, Obeyne ia 
J^xpotitoTt June 1899, p. 468 ff. 
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arcby. After the Exile, P and the complete Pen¬ 
tateuch established the mediatorial functions of 
the sons of Aaron, with the high priest at their 
head (Nu 310-88 415 . 1 ^ -0 178 Now the priest¬ 
hood becomes the oflicial re^^resentative of the 
people before God, only the priest being permitted 
to approach Jehovah. This approach depends on 
ceremonial purity; and the priest must be free 
from bodily blemish (Lv 21^®^^*); but his function, 
unlike that of the prophet, does not depend on 
personal worth. As the mediator between Israel 
and Jehovah, tlie priest expiates guilt by prayer 
and sacrilice, and secures blessings for the people. 
Aaron the liigh priest is to * bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which the children of Israel shall 
hallow in all their holy gifts* (Ex 28“)—a regula¬ 
tion which Schultz interprets as meaning that his 
surrender to God is a compensation for whatever 
duties towards God the actual Israel has unwit¬ 
tingly failed to perform. Similarly, the priests eat 
the llcsh of the sin-ollering ‘ to bear tlie iniquity 
of the congregation, and to make atonement for 
them ’ (Lv 10 ^’). 

The specific mediatorial functions of the priests 
and of the high priest are kept quite distinct. 
Wliile apparently the high priest, being a fortiori 
a priest, is at liberty to undertake any sacerdotal 
function if he chooses to do so, he cannot delegate 
the specific duties of his own oflice to any members 
of the ordinary priesthood, nor may any of them 
usurp liis functions. For the purpose of represent¬ 
ing tne people before God, the priests are permitted 
a nearer approach than is allowed to the laity, 
they only being allowed to enter * the sacred place,* 
i.e. the first and larger portion of the sanctuary, 
while the high priest, and ho only, can enter the 
inner chamber, * the most sacred place.* The 

riests perform a multitude of services for the 

enoiit of the community; but the chief of these 
is sacrificing, and it is at the altar that they 
^pear most conspicuously as mediators between 
Grod and man. The old custom of private sacrific¬ 
ing by individuals is now entirely abandoned, and 
all sacrifices must bo presentee! by the priests. 
The first act, indeed, still rests with the lay 
worshipper. It is he who procures the victim, 
brings it up to the temple, anu in some cases kills 
it. Then it is taken over by the priests and their 
officers. In the case of the zehah (AV * peace- 
offering,* KVm ‘thank-offering’), the priests lay 
part, chiefly the fat, on the altar, and the rest is 
eaten, partly by the offerers, partly by the priests, 
BO that the idea of communion is still preserved. 
The 'olah (‘ burnt-offering’) being wholly consumed 
on the altar, and representing complete surrender 
to God, though not directly aimed at effecting an 
atonement, iioints in that way more effectually. 
The rite would express any intense feelin", as of 
gratitude, devotion, or the craving for projntiation 
(Lv 1 ^). The lyx{{dth (‘ sin-offering,’ Lv 4. 6 . 6 *'*'®^, 
Nu 15^^) and the "dshdm (AV ‘trespass-offering,* 
KV ‘ guilt-offering,* Lv 6-7. 14. 19) were directly 
aimed at the removal of uncleanness and atone¬ 
ment for breaches of Divine commands. In the 
case of the sin-offering, while the offerer brought 
the victim, the priests were to kill it, sprinkle 
part of the blood before the veil, and pour out the 
rest at the base of the altar of burnt-offering. 
The fat was to be burnt on that altar and the rest 
burnt ‘ without the camp, in a clean place, where 
the ashes were poured out.* There was this differ¬ 
ence in the case of the trespass-offering, that the 
rest of the flesh was to be eaten by the priests in 
a sacred place (Lv 7®). 

In the daily service of the temple two lambs 
were offered as burnt-offerings—one.in the morning, 
the other in the evening. The sin- and trespass- I 
offerings were more occasional, as offences c^led ’ 


for them, and of a more private character. It is 
in relation to tlieso offerings that the priest stands 
more especially as a mediator between the offender 
and Jehovah, whose wrath he has occasioned, in 
whose eye he is unclean, thougli perhaps owing to 
some unintentional or ignorant act. Rut on the 
great Day of Atonement the daily sacrifice was 
supplemented with other burnt-offerings, and also 
a sin-offering, which in this case was of a public 
character, for the faults of the people generally. 
In these matters the priest mediates in the God- 
ward action, presenting tlie people’s sacrifices, and 
seeking the Divine grace; but at times ho also 
acts as mediator from God to the people, when he 
renounces people clean, as in the cure of lepers, 
ee, further, arts. Priests and Levites, and Sac¬ 
rifice. 

The high priest appears still more specifically 
as the mediator between the whole nation and 
Jehovah. This is suggested by the fact that when 
clothed with the ephod he bears the names of the 
twelve tribes on his heart and shoulders as their 
representative before God. On the Day of Atone¬ 
ment he enters the most sacred place and sprinkles 
blood on the mercy-seat, thus bringing the vital 
part of the sacrifice into the Divine Presence 
to make atonement for the sins of the nation. 
Whether the idea embodied in this ceremony was 
that expressed by the primary meaning of kipper^ 
as a covering over of sin, or a covering of the 
offender from the wrath of God (Cave, Schultz); 
or whether, neglecting the primary signification, 
it was suggestive of a ransom or an atoning 
payment (Bennett, Smend),—in either case the 
action that secured pardon was performed by the 
high priest on behalf of the people. [For details 
of the laws and processes here referred to, see 
Atonement (Day OF)j. 

3. Prophetic mediation .—Side by side with the 
differentiation of the priest from the rest of the 
community grows up the corresponding differen¬ 
tiation of the prophet, who also has assigned to him 
specific mediatorial functions. While the priest 
comes between God and man chiefly at the altar, 
and for the offering of sacrifice, i.e. in ascending 
mediation, the prophet represents the descending 
mediation, speoKing for God, and revealing the 
Divine will. This specific prophetic function has 
been acknowledged in other nations besides Israel. 
Thus among the Greeks from the earliest times 
l>rophecy was hereditary in many families—among 
the JannidoB, the Clytiad®, the Telliadue, etc. In 
later ages there wore two classes of soothsayers, 
—in one the enlightenment not being acquired by 
art or study (drex*'®*' ddldaKTov ytvos)t the soul 
being either illuminated awake or thrown into a 
trance or ecstasy; in the other, the faculty being 
obtained by study, as an art {t 6 rexviKhv yivos). See 
Schbmann, Crriechisches Alterthu7n*y vol. i. Plato 
distinguishes between the /xApriSy who has direct 
communication with God, and the vpoip'/rrriSy who 
merely interprets {TimeeuSy 7111’.). In Israel nec¬ 
romancy was sharply diBtin|jpiished from prophecy, 
and considered wicked, as inconsistent with faith 
in God. Soothsayers are not to be sought after 
(Dt 18®^*)» nevertheless they are credited with real 
power. The witch of Endor summons the shade of 
Samuel, and thus obtains information for Saul (1 8 
28*®^*—a late narrative, but so lifelike as to point 
to a historical tradition). Then the true prophets 
are marked off from lying prophets, who, however, 
might be inspired by an evil spirit from Jehovah 
{e.g. 1 K 22®*)» The prophets who cry, ‘Peace, 
peace,* to flatter the people, are mere tricksters. 
Still, in early times, the higher prophets were not 
above doing in their Divine power what soothsayers 
aimed at by sorcery {e.g. 1 8 9 ^®^* 10 ^®-). But it is in 
the loftier functions of prophecy that its media- 
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torial power is developed. The prophet may have 
been trained in one of the brotherhoods of the 
‘sons of the prophets,* in which case he corre¬ 
sponds to the second class of the Greek prophets; 
but ho may have been called without any such 
preparation, and quite apart from professional 
associations, as in the case of Amos the herd- 
man (Am 7^^). Yet in any case he must have a 
Divine call and commission {e,g. Is 6), Then he 
comes forth with a Divine message, frequently 
asserted in the phrase ‘Thus saith the Lord.* 
Such a man mediates in the region of revelation. 
Prophets also mediate with God on behalf of 
Israel. Thus Jeremiah intercedes in prayer for 
Jerusalem (Jer 32^®^‘)i Ezekiel for bis people 
(Ezk 13^^^*). But prophetic mediation of the 
ascending kind is most explicitly described in the 
classical passage Is 53. Whoever the ‘ servant of 
the Loref* may represent,—whether Israel, the 
spiritual Israel, the ideal Israel, Jeremiah, Zer- 
ubbabel, the Messiah, or some unknown prophet 
or martyr,—it is equally clear that the passage 
assigns to him lofty mediatorial functions in giving 
his life as an ottering for sins. 

4. Mediation in the Wisdom Literature, — The 
famous passage in Job where, according to AV, 
the sullerer exclaims, ‘ I know that my Kedeemer 
liveth,’ etc. (Job 19“'^^), formerly appealed to as | 
an OT nnticii)ation of the mediation of Jesus j 
Christ, cannot be so employed on any principle of | 
sound exegesis. The ‘redeemer’ is the g6tl (‘?h 1), 
i.e. the next of kin whose duty it is to serve as the j 
avenger of blood; and the context shows that this can 
only be God, who is described as the great Deliverer 
in an earlier passage (5^^*^^); see Davidson, ‘ Job,* in 
Cainb. Bible, 14311*., 291 If. We must look for this 
doctrine of mediation in a totally dilferent quarter. 
It emerges in the personification of Wisdom. That 
is seen in a purely imaginative and metaphorical 
form in the Bk. of Proverbs, where Wisdom appears 
exhorting her son to receive her words {e,g, Pr 
Thus Wisdom says what, if it appeared in the 
Prophets, would assume the form of a message 
from God. Wisdom is now the prophetic mediator. 
In the Books of Wisdom and Sirach the personifi¬ 
cation is carried still further, and yet it must be 
regarded as wholly ideal. Philo consummates the 

rocess in his doctrine of the I.ogos, repeatedly 

escribed in personal language, and even mentioned 
as rby Qeov (in a fragment preserved by 

Eusebius ; see Drummond, riiilo, ii. p. 197). He is 
the mediator of creation, of the law, of all the 
OT theophanies and revelations. And yet it is a 
mistake to regard Philo’s Logos as an actual 
person. Strong as his language is in this direction, 
It is only the language of allegory, and in the exact 
interpretation of it we cannot take the Logos to 
be other than the Divine Iteason, or, when regarded 
more objectively, God’s ideas and plans concerning 
the universe (see Leg, Allegor, 1. 19). Still less 
can we admit that Philo identifies the Logos with 
the Messiah. Any Messianic mediation is entirely 
foreign to his philosophy. See, further, art. Logos, 
p. 135. 

5. The mediation of angels, —Closely associated 
with this subject, the Wisdom mediation, is that 
of angels—the one representing the trend of Alex¬ 
andrian Jewish thought, and the other the specu¬ 
lations of the Jerus^em Eabbis. In both cases 
the same cause is behind. Both Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism were profoundly influenced 
in their conceptions of the Divine nature by the 
dread of anthropomorphism, and by the conse¬ 
quent tendency to widen the interval between God 
and man. The result is an immense enlargement 
of the necessity for mediation. God does not come 
into direct contact with man and the universe; 
creation is carried out by means of angels; the 


law is given by angels ; the OT theophanies are 
angel appearances. Preparation is made for these 
ideas in the OT itself, where we have not merely 
angels communicating between earth and heaven, 
as on Jacob’s ladder (Gn 28^^), but one—‘ the 
angel of Jehovah * (J; e,g, Gn 16’®^*)» or * the angel of 
God*(E; e,g, Gn21”®^‘)—in direct dealings with men. 
But the mediation of angels is all in one direction 
—the descending. The OT nowhere teaches the 
intercessory mediation of ancels (see Angel). 

iii. Mediation in the IsT.—The doctrine of 
mediation in the NT is wholly centred in Jesus 
Christ. Intercessory prayer is recognized as a 
means of securing blessing when offered by Chris¬ 
tians on behalf of their brethren (e,g, 1 Th 6‘", 
2 Th 3^ Ja 5^®); but this is quite secondary to the 
mediation of Christ, and may be regarded as 
dependent on it, since Ciiristian prayer is in the 
name of Christ (e.g, Jn 15^®). Similarly, gifts of 
healing being limited to certain persons, the exer¬ 
cise of them on behalf of others may be regarded 
as a kind of mediation ; but here, too, the power is 
through Christ and exerted in His name, as that 
of the real Mediator (e,g. Ac 3® 9^), 

1. Christ as Mediator ,—The very Messianic 
conception essentially involves the idea of media¬ 
tion. Erom the thought of God coming to deliver 
Israel and judge the oppressors in His own Person, 
in a theophany, the later Jews came to look for 
deliverance and judgment in the advent of the 
Messiah, who was to execute the Divine will and 
realize the blessings of Divine grace for Israel. 
At first regarded as an exalted kmg of the line of 
David restoring the throne of his ancestor, the 
Messiah came in course of time to be invested with 
superhuman powers. In the Psalms of Solomon 
the hope is very vivid. Sinless himself, ho will 
come as a king both to purify and to liberate Israel 
(Ps.-Sol 17 ^ 1 . iS. 47 ige. 18 ). As the son of David, he 
will feed Israel like a shepherd (17®* **). A Jewish 
Sibyl hopes for the Holy Kuler who will come to 
his everlasting kingdom. In the Apocalypse of 
Enoch the Messiah is the righteous one who 
reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden 
(38^ 53® 46®). He will come to be both Kuler and 
Judge (45® 46®®’). There is some doubt as to the 
date of these passages. But Charles has success¬ 
fully vindicated the pre-Christian origin of the 
greater part of the Messianic references (see The 
Book of Enoch, Append. B, pp. 312-317). In all 
this we have only the kingly rank and influence. 
There is no indication of the priestly sacrifice of 
mediation. 

In the Synoptic Gospels we have accounts of the 
realization of the essential elements of these expec¬ 
tations, though with a complete conversion of 
them into spiritual facts and a great elevation of 
them in character and aim. In Mt’s account of 
the angel’s announcement to Joseph, Mary’s child 
is to be called Jesus because ‘it is he that shall 
save his people from their sins* JMt 1*^), and the 
prophecy about Immanuel in Isaiah is applied to 
Him (1®®). Thus, since in Him God’s presence on 
earth will be realized. He will be the connecting 
link between God and man, and by being this 
accomplish salvation. In Lk’s account of the 
Annunciation it is promised that He shall be 
‘great,* ‘called the Son of the Most Higli,* and 
receive ‘ the throne of his father David.* Here the 
Messiahship is distinctly affirmed of Him, and this 
is connected with a Divine Sonship. We cannot 
I take the latter attribute in its full Christian 
import—it is used as a title of the Messiah by 
Caiaphas (according to Mt 26** and Mk 14®i), jper- 
haps traceable ultimately to Ps 2^. Still it inti¬ 
mates at least a very close connexion with God, 
and so helps the idea of the mediation of Christ 
The life of Christ opens out in the Gospels in 
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accordance with these anticipations, tiion^h doubt¬ 
less not as they would be interpreted by Jews of 
the first century. In particular, the following 
facts may bo noticed as indicative of our Lord’s 
mediatorial character and work, (a) llus teaching. 
As a teacher, Jesus Christ realized the idea of 
projihetic mediation in tlio highest degree. The 
originality, the lofty tone, the spiritual force, the 
self-evidencing truthfulness of Ifis utterances pro¬ 
claim their Divine origin, and show the speaker to 
be the medium through which the will of God is 
revealed on earth. (/3) His tror/cs. Here also 
Jesus realizes a form of the descending mediation, 
bringing down Divine power to effect the cure of 
disease, etc. Thus Ho claims to work His miracles 
by ‘ the finger of God ’ (Lk 11^). ( 7 ) His •prayers. 
Jesus carries on tlie mediation of intercession 
(c.f/. Jn 17). (5) His death. As we are concerned 
only with the facts of the history at this point, 
ami should not import tlie subsequent reflexions 
springing from apostolic teaching and later specu- 
lafions, we must not yet bring in any ‘ doctrine of 
tlie atonement.’ Hut, merely contemplating the 
historical situation, we have in it a vivid picture 
of mediation. Starting with our Lord’s self-evi¬ 
dencing Messiahship in Ilis life, teaching, and 
work, we see Him facing death and enduring the 
liqrrors of the Passion and the Cro.ss, when He 
might easily have avoided them. Had He re¬ 
mained in Galilee, or had He continued in retire¬ 
ment such as for a time He sought at Cmsarea, in 
Peropa, and at Ephraim, still more had He aban¬ 
doned Palestine and gone to Alexandria or Athens, 
where His teaching would have been welcomed, at 
all events superficially, for its novelty. Ho might 
have eluded the pursuit of His enemies. But any 
such cour.se would have shattered His aims as the 
Kedeemer of Israel and the Founder of the king¬ 
dom of heaven. Accordingly, Jesus is seen sacn- 
ficing His life for no personal object, but wholly 
on behalf of His people ; and this we may accept as 
a fact of history quite independent of specific 
apostolic teaching and later theological speculation. 

2 . The teaching of Jesus on mediation. — a. The 
teachinq in the Synoptics. —The descending media¬ 
tion of one who comes from God is not only 
apparent tliroughout our Lord’s life on earth ; it is 
distinctly claimed by Him in His utterances about 
His own mission. Thus it is implied in His 
accentance of the Messianic title (Mk 8 '-*^), and His 
prophetic statements concerning llis future action 
in His sci’-ond advent (Mk 8 '*®). He has come now 
on behali of God to establish the kingdom of 
heaven ; He will come in the future with the glory 
of His Father and the holy angels to judge the 
world. Then He is the revealer of God, and no 
one can know the Father but he to whom the Son 
is willing to reveal Him (Mt 11 '^). In the parable 
of the Vineyard He is the Son sent by the owner to 
collect the revenue—a mediator in the form of an 
agent (Mt 21 ^). When declaring that He will 
own before His Father every one wdio confesses 
Him on earth, and deny before Ilis Father every 
one who denies Him on earth, He approaches the 
other form of mediation in which His words and 
actions are efficacious with God on our behalf (Mt 
10 *®), There are two passages in the Synoptic 
narratives that connect this mediation mth the 
death of Christ. The first is the declaration that 
He came *to give his life a ransom for many’ 
(Mk 10 ^, Mt 20 ®*). The following points should 
be observed (1) This phrase must be approached 
from the context, where we find our Lord is 
teaching the duty of humble service by His own 
example, as coming to minister and not to be 
ministered unto, so that the primary intention of 
the pass^e is not to teach any specific doctrine con¬ 
cerning His mediatorial work, and therefore must 


not be pressed as though that wore its aim. Still He 
could not have spoken these words without meaning 
that some such work was to be accomplished by 
Him. ( 2 ) The expression ‘give his life’ (5o0vai 
Tjjv \pvxhv dCrov) cannot mean spend His life in ser¬ 
vice, but must signify surrender it in death as all 
parallels show {e.g. Mk 3^ 8 **, Lk 9** 12®®, Jn 10^' 
13®^ 16^®). (3) This is voluntary (‘ give ’—not ‘ lose ’ 
His life as in Mk 8 *®), and emphatically the sur¬ 
render of His own life (avroO) m distinction from 
the familiar Jewish notion of the ^ving some 
payment or the offering some sacrifice distinct 
from the person performing the act. (4) The 
life of Christ thus surrendered is given as a ransom 
(Xi^rpov). The Greek word occurs in LXX as a 
translation of several Heb. terms Lv 25®^* ; 

Nil 3^-®^; jho Ex 21*®; oinp Nu 3") which 
signify ‘ ransom,’ i.e. a payment to effect liberation 
or to release from penalty. It also appears in the 
LXX as a rendering of the Hob. 15 ^, which means 
literally a covering^ i.e. a propitiatory gift (Ex 21 *® 
30^®, Nu 36*^®^*, Pr 6 *® 13®), but ‘is restricted by usage 
to a gift offered as an equivalent for a life that is 
claimed, the wergiUV (Driver, Dent. 425 f.). This 
second sense, though accepted by some here 
(Ritschl, Lehre v. der llechtjertigung u. Vers.^ ii. 
p. 68 ff.), is not so appropriate as the primaiy 
meaning of the word, since, though the LXX 
writers give it in place of the Heb. word for 
‘atonement,’ there is no evidence that the meaning 
‘atonement* was ever given to the Greek word. 
Its usage follows its derivation, and wherever it 
can be tested gives the idea of that which eflects 
release by being paid for that purpose (so Wendt, 
Lehre JesUy p. 612ff.). (5) This ransom is to effect 
the liberation of many. It is for (dvrl) many. 
The exact sense of this word will depend on the 
meaning given to Xtrrpov. If this could mean 
‘atonement,’ the Gr. would = *instead of*; 
but if it means ‘ ransom,’ dvrl must= ‘ in exchange 
for’; i.e. Christ nays His life as the price in 
exchange for which many are given up or set at 
liberty. Two further points are left undetermined. 
First, as to what that is from which the many are 
set free. The close analogy of the ideas of the 
passage would suggest death, or we may say a 
state of slavery (see Lk 4^* ‘deliverance to the 
captives ... to set at liberty ’), especially that of 
sin (cf. Jn 8 ****^). Second, as to the person to 
whom payment is made. The widest differences 
of opinion have prevailed on this point, patristio 
opinion being for the devil (Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa), scholastic and later for God (Anselm). 
Considering that the purpose of the logion is not 
to expound the doctrine of the atonement but to 
enforce an example of service, it is probable that 
both of these points are left out of account, so 
that the teaching goes no further than the idea of 
deliverance at the cost of Christ’s life voluntarily 
given up for the purpose. 

The other passage in which Jesus Christ ascribes 
a mediatorial character to His death occurs in the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. The Eucharist 
itself reveals Christ as a mediator, the elements 
representing His body and blood as the media 
through which His people are nourished with 
Divine life. Lk reports Christ as saying of the 
bread, ‘This is my bodv which is given for you* {t6 
Mp i/fiwv did6/ievov, Lk 22^®), and St. Paul the 
shorter phrase, ‘ which is for you ’ {t 6 ivkp vfxQv— 
K\u)p.evov being omitted from the best M^, 1 Co 
11®^), words wTiich describe the giving of His body 
on behalf of or for the benefit of His people. And 
a specific connexion with His death occurs in the 
words about the cup. (1) In all four accounts the 
blood of Christ is connected with the New Cove¬ 
nant (Mk 142 ^, Mt 26®®, Lk 22®», 1 Co 11®®), and in the 
three accounts of the Gospels it is said to be * shed * 
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{4Kxvvp6fJi€Pov). This must point to death. The 
connexion of the blood with a covenant is based on 
a familiar Jewish idea—that of confirming a cove¬ 
nant by a sacrifice, the blood of which is thrown 
on the parties to it. Thus in the sealing of tlie 
covenant of the law victims are sacrificed, and 
Moses sprinkles (literally ‘ throws’) half the blood 
on the altar and half on the people (Ex 24®'®), as 
though to express the union of Jehovah and Israel 
in the covenant by means of the blood, the sacri¬ 
ficed life of the victim, shared by both. This rite, 
being familiar to Jews who knew the law, must 
have been suggested to their minds by our Lord’s 
words concerning the cup and His .blood. He 
teaches that His nlood, i.e. His sacrificed life, con¬ 
firms the New Covenant (Jer 31®^^*), making it 
effectual and binding. ( 2 ) In one of the lour 
accounts it is added that this shedding of our 
Lord’s blood is ‘ for remission of sins ’ {els &<f)€(TLP 
cLfjLapTLUp, Mt 20 ^®). Jesus had claimed the right to 
forgive sins much earlier in His ministry (Mk 2®®^*)* 
Now for the first and only time He connects this 
with His death. The second evangelist uses just 
the same phrase of John’s baptism of repentance 
{^diTTtfffJLa nerapoLas els &<p€<rtp d/xapriCop), where the 
language docs not determine whether it is baptism, 
or repentance, or the two together that are con¬ 
nected with forgiveness. Further, in neither case 
does the language declare that the result is cer¬ 
tainly attained, the i)repo 8 ition (els) indicating the 
end aimed at, not the result reached. But in the 
case of its association with Christ other teachings 
and the whole tenor of His work indicate that it is 
effectual, that the end is reached—a result which 
the sequel shows was not always the case with 
John’s bantisra. The baptism of John pointed 
towards what Jesus Christ actually effected. Now 
the connexion of this forgiveness with the shedding 
of His blood draws our thoughts again to the 
Jewish sacrificial system, where animals were slain 
and their blood poured out as atoning offerings. 
Thus the blood of the sin-ofi'ering was placed on 
the altar (Lv 4^®). Jews hearing Christ’s words 
must have understood Him to mean that He was 
to die as a sacrifice for sin. Wendt considers this 
phrase to be an addition of the evangelist, but 
springing out of the consciousness of the Church 
as a true interpretation of the significance of the 
Lord’s Supper {Lehre Jesu^ p. 521). Though a 
Pauline thought, it is in Mt, not Lk. 

b. The teaching in the Fourth Gospel, — This 
introduces both aspects of our Lord’s mediatorial 
work more clearly tlian the Synoptics, but here 
it is not so easy to discriminate between Christ’s 
original teaching and the form in which it is cast 
by the writer. Jesus comes claiming Divine Son- 
ship and union with His Father (Jn 10 ®*^), and 
dispensing the Water of Life (4'* 7®^). He is the 
Bread of Life ( 6 ^'®®), the Light of the world ( 8 ^), 
the Good Shepherd ( 10 ^^), the True Vine (15^"’); in 
all these aspects He is the medium for bringing 
to us the life and blessedness that God confers. 
Then, on the other hand, He also appears as the 
Mediator through whom men attain to God. He 
is the Door of the sheepfold (10®), the only Way to 
the Father (14®), and to see Him is to see the 
Father (14®). Further, He intercedes on behalf of 
His disciples (17®). He teaches that the raising of 
Lazarus was in answer to His prayer (11^'). In 
regard to His death, Jesus does not here use the 
sacrificial language found in the Synoptics, but He 
describes it as voluntariW accepted, for He has 
authority to lay down His life and to take it 
again (10^®), ana also as being on behalf of His 
people. He is the Good Shepherd laying down 
His life for {Mpt ‘on behalf or—John never uses 
di'rl, ‘instead of,’ in this connexion) His sheep 
The metaphor in its connexion suggests 


the shepherd facing the wolves in defence of his 
Hock; and the first historical application of it may 
be found in the scene in the garden, where Jesus, 
instead of escaping,—like the hireling who ‘ fieeth ’ 
when he sees the wolf coming ( 10 *®),—came forward 
and surrendered, with the stipulation that His 
disciples should not be touched (18^'®). But it is 
not possible to see the full meaning of our Lord’s 
words realized in this incident or in any external 
event. His solemn reference to His authority to 
lay down His life, combined with the assertion that 
He does so for the benefit of His people, points to 
a deeper purpose, though one that is not here at 
all explained. Wendt holds that Jesus was pointing 
to His whole saving work, which would be ruined 
if He deserted His people and relinquished His 
task; and also that Jesus thus set His disciples a 

f reat example, and in doing that died for their 
enefit—a somewhat gratuitous limitation whore 
nothing but the great purpose is defined. Wendt 
points out that as the author himself is more 
explicit on the relation of the death of Christ to 
the forgiveness of sins (1 Jn 2® 4*®), and ascribes to 
John the Baptist sayings on the subject (Jn 1 ®®* ®®), 
the reticence of Christ is an indication that so far 
our Lord’s teaching has been correctly rendered 
{Lehre Jesu^ p. 639). 

3. The teaming of the apostles on mediation .—a. 
The speeches in Acts. — In St. Peter’s speeches 
redemption is offered through Jesus Christ, who is 
described as God’s servant {6 irais)^ a title reminding 
us of Is 63 {e.g. Ac 3*®* ®®), and therefore as brinmng 
His gift of redemption in obedience to the will of 
God. The name ‘ Son of God ’ is not here given to 
Him; but He is called *I.K)rd’ {K^pios), though in 
distinction from Jehovah in an OT passage applied 
to Him (Ac 2 ®"*). The primary point to be made 
out is that He is the Messiah. In treating of this, 
St. Peter has to encounter the fact of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. He does not here connect it with the 
mediatorial work by introducing any doctrine of 
the Atonement. He has to face the great objec¬ 
tion arising in Jewish minds from the fact that He 
who is affirmed to be the Christ had been executed 
in ignominy. This he does ( 1 ) by correcting 
popular conceptions of the Messiahship, in calling 
attention to other titles than that of the victorious 
king, viz. that of Prophet (Ac 3®®), and that of 
God^s servant (3*® ; ( 2 ) by pointing to predic¬ 

tions of the death of the Christ {e.g. Ac ‘i®®), so 
that this should have been expected; (3) by appear¬ 
ing as a witness of the Resurrection, and appealing 
to the like testimony of the other apostles. This 
was the clinching proof that death had not an¬ 
nulled the Messianic claims of Jesus, since He 
had received the greatest mark of God’s recogni¬ 
tion. Having thus met the reproach of the Cross 
and also given the positive proof of the Messiah¬ 
ship of Jesus afforded by the Resurrection, St. 
Peter proceeds to urge His claims ( 2 ®®); to lay the 
charge of their guilt against His murderers {V *); 
and to invite them to repentance with the promise 
of future ‘ seasons of refreshing ’ in the return of 
Christ (3*®* ®®), but also with the gospel declarations 
that God had raised up His servant to be a means 
of blessing to the people in turning them from 
their sins (3®®), that in Him and in Him alone is 
salvation (4*** *®). He was described earlier as the 
‘ Prince * or ‘ Author of life * {rbp db dpxvyi^p rijs 
3*®), and later as exalted by God to be ‘a 
Pnnee and a Saviour.* Thus these speeches dis¬ 
tinctly set forth the idea of the descending media¬ 
tion Avith the presentation of Jesus Christ as the 
Divinely-appointed intermediary through whom 
salvation is brought to men. They do not set forth 
any doctrine on the Godward aspect of mediation, 
though the choice of the title ‘ the Servant,* pointing 
to Is 53, brings in the germ of it for reflecting minds. 
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b. St. Paul and 1 Peter. — Wlien we come to 
St. Paul’s Epistles we reach a fuller expression of 
the Christian doctrine of mediation in botli its 
aspects. He is the first NT writer to use the term 
mediator (/uecrir^/s), viz. where he says the law 
‘ was ordained tlirough angels by the hand of a 
mediator* and adds, ‘ now a mediator is not of 
one; but God is one* (Gal 3*®-Winer states 
that the number of interpretations of this passage 
mount up to 2 .')U or 300. Origen and commentators 
who have followed him are plainly wrong in under¬ 
standing Christ to be the mediator St. Paul here 
mentions. Undoubtedly he means Moses, who 
received the law, according to the rabbinical 
doctrine, not directly from God, but through the 
angels, and communicated it to the people (see 
Lv 26^ LXX). Lightfoot’s view of the second part 
of the passage is as follows: * The very idea of 
mediation imolies two persons at least, between 
whom the mediation is carried on. The law, then, 
is of the nature of a contract between two parties, 
God on the one hand, and the Jewish people on 
the other. It is only valid so long as both parties 
fulfil the terms.* But it is different with God’s 
promise. God is one, and no other person is 
concerned with the promise ; therefore it is ab¬ 
solute and unconditional (Lightfoot, Gal. in 
loc.). This interpretation is substantially that 
of Schleiermacher, Winer, Herrmann; it is sup- 
I>orted by Lipsius (Zfanc?-Com. inloc.). Hausrath 
treats the * of one * (^j'ds) as neuter (in spite of the 
els), and takes it not numerically, but (quantita¬ 
tively, as signifying that the me(iiator is not a 
unit, but admits two distinctions of will—a diffi¬ 
cult and improbable position. If, then, we follow 
Lightfoot here, we not only see that the passage has 
no direct reference to Christ’s mediation, but that 
it even excludes this from view for the time being 
by contrasting? God’s direct promise in the Gospel 
with the mediation of Moses in the law. Still it 
is only one form of mediation that is thus ex¬ 
cluded, for the idea of mediation is prominent in 
the apostle’s writings. In 1 Ti 2 ^® Jesus Christ is 
distinctly called a mediator between God and men. 
Both aspects of mediation are set forth in St. 
Paul’s I writings. ( 1 ) Christ is the Mediator in 
bringing Divine grace to man. St. l*aul carefully 
distinguishes the Son from the Father. The 
Father sends His Sou to effect redemption {e.g. 
Gal 4^ Ko 8 *). Throughout, St. Paul teaches that 
this blessing originates in the love of God, who 
therefore does not require to be rendered gracious 
by theoff.ces of a mediator, but, on the contrary, 
out of His own grace provides the mediator {e.g. 
Ko 3^* “ 6 ®). To effect the great purpose of re¬ 
demption, Christ communicates to us the know¬ 
ledge of God (2 Co 4®), the grace of God (Ko 5 ^®), 
remission of sins together with ‘ the righteou 8 ne.ss 
of God* (Ro 3^^ Ph 3®), God’s free gift of etenial 
life which is ‘in Christ Jesus our Lord’ (Ro 6 ®®), 
and all the blessings of the Christian gospel. St. 
Paul, writing out of his own experience, describes 
the Christian life as a condition of union with 
Jesus Christ (e.g. Ph 2 *^). ( 2 ) Christ is also the 

Mediator in bringing about reconciliation with 
God. There is a point where these two kinds of 
mediation coincide or work together. Thus St. 
I’aul writes of ‘God reconciling us to Himself 
through Christ * (2 Co 6 ^®), and describes God as 
thus reconciling the work! to Himself, with the 
addition * not reckoning unto them their trespasses’ 

(V. 1®). This clause suggests that, while the passage 
as a whole points to the overcoming of man’s 
enmity to Gfod, there was also the removal of 
God’s charge of guilt against man, and therefore 
a certain Godward aspect of the mediation, al¬ 
though even this originated with God. ThatHhe 
Greek word for ‘reconcile* has this twofold 


bearing is suggested by other instances of the use 
of it, e.g. Ro 5 ^®, where the ‘ reconciled * (xaraXXa- 
y^yres) appear as those restored to the Divine 
favour and not merely turned from their oavii 
enmity, and 1 , Co 7“, where the wife’s being recon¬ 
ciled to her husband includes a kindly reception on 
his part. St. Paul sets out his ideas on this sub¬ 
ject very explicitly in Ro 3^^*^, in which passage 
the following points may be noted: (a) The 

redemption originated in God who ‘set forth 
publicly* (irpo^OeTo, proposuit; Vulg., Sanday- 
Headlam, though RVm follows Pesh. and Origen 
with the meaning ‘ purposed ’), showed His right¬ 
eousness in regard to His previous forbearance, 
and now acts as ‘ the Justifier.’ (jS) It is mediated 
by Christ. The redemption is ‘ in Christ Jesus.* 
God set Him forth to effect this end. It is en¬ 
joyed through faith in Him. ( 7 ) This is accom- 
lished by Christ becoming a ‘propitiation,’ and 
y means of ‘His blood.* The word rendered 
‘propitiation* {IXaarifipiov) is literally ‘a jdace or 
vehicle of propitiation * (Sanday-Headlam), and is 
used in LXX and He 9® for the lid of the ark, the 
‘ mercy-seat *; but it cannot be so employed here. 
Either it is a neuter adjective, or a mosc. accus. 
adjective used i>redicatively of Christ (Sanday- 
Headlam). As a neuter it is often taken to be 
eciuivalont to a ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ (Luther, 

I Tnol., Phil., Delitzscli, Ritschl, Lipsius, etc.), or 
! indefinitely as a ‘means of propitiation’ (Hof¬ 
mann, Weiss, etc.). Whichever interpretation we 
accept shows that the ordinary pagan thought of 
propitiating an offended divinity cannot be in¬ 
tended ; besides, it is to be observed that the word 
IXdffKOfiai is never used in LXX or NT in the middle 
form, as with the classics, for propitiating God, 
but always in the passive, for Goef’s being gracious. 
Therefore we must unclerstand the propitiation, 
even if sacrificial, as a means by which God acts 
graciously to man. Then the statement that this 
IS W means of Christ’s blood, points to the death 
of Christ as a sacrifice; but with the distinctive 
thought that His life was given, that the value of 
this life, surrendered in death, miglit be the propi¬ 
tiation, or means of bringing Goci’s grace to man. 
Elsewhere St. Paul emphasizes the inmortance of 
the death of Christ in this connexion. The message 
he preaches is ‘the word of the cross* (1 Co P®), 
‘Christ died for {OHp) our sins’ (1 Co 15®). This, 
St. Paul gives as part of Avhat he had ‘receivecl 
from the l^ord,* adcling that it was ‘ according to 
the Scriptures.* Here we have two sources of the 
apostle’s doctrine of the atonement—tradition of 
Clirist’s teaching (e.g. 1 Co 11“, and such a logion 
as Mk 10"), and inferences from Scripture (e.g. 
Is 538-1®, cf. Lk Ac 9 ® 2 * 86 ). st. Paul 

writes of Christ as dying ‘on behalf of* (Mp) 
and ‘concerning* (TrepL, the LXX word for sin- 
offerings) our sins; but he never uses the expres¬ 
sion ‘ instead of * (din-l), dying in our stead. He 
says that Christ was ‘made to be sin on our 
behalf* (2 Co 6®i), a powerful expression for being 
treated as a sinner, and so ‘ a curse for us * (Gal 
31 ®). He does not explain how it comes about 
that this suffering and sacrificial death of Christ 
effect our redemption. He seems to have the 
analogy of the Jewish sacrifices in mind, though 
he does not directly cite it (os the author of lie) 
in explanation of his doctrine. He also points to 
the obedience of Christ as a ground of j^ustification 
(Ro 51 ®). It is impossible to read St. Paul’s words 
on this subject witliout seeing that he very closely 
connects the death of Christ with the salvation of 
souls, that he regards this death as sacrificial— i.e, 
as an offering to God—while at the same time he 
never regards it as inducing God’s grace, but, on the 
contrary, treats it as ^ringing from the love of God 
to mankind. St. Paul does not confine his teaching 
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on the mediatorial work of Christ to His death. 
The Resurrection is also for our benefit; our 
Lord was both ‘delivered for our trespasses’ and 
* raised for our justification ’ (Ro 4“). In His risen 
life He is ‘ the first-fruits of them that are asleep ’ 
(1 Co irv-^'). Lastly, His intercession, now carried on 
in heaven, is an important part of His work as 
Mediator (Ro 8 ^^). In St. Paul’s later Epistles the 
more advanced Christology necessarily affects the 
doctrine of mediation. In Colossians we seem to 
have a Christian alternative to tlie Jewish doctrine 
of the mediation of angels in the administration 
of the universe, and perhaps to Philo’s specific 
teaching concerning the Logos as the mediator of 
creation, for there wo read concerning Christ that 
‘ in him were all things created * (Col 1 ^®), and 
the mediator of providential government, for ‘in 
liim all things consist* (v.^^). Referring to his 
teaching on tlie death of Christ who had ‘ made 
peace througli the blood of his cross,’ St. Paul 
enlarges the application of it to a future ‘recon¬ 
ciliation of all things . . . whether things upon the 
earth, or things in the heavens ’ (v.“), thus repre¬ 
senting Christ as the great mediator and peace¬ 
maker for the whole universe. 

1 P closely follows the Pauline teaching. Christ 
redeems us with His ‘ blood as of a lam o without 
blemish’ (P®), this reference to the lamb making 
the shedding of the blood evidently sacrificial. 
Similarly St. Peter writes of His bearing our sins 
in His body upon the tree (2®^), and suffering ‘for 
sins once, the righteous for (I'Wp, on behalf of) the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God’ (3^®). 
'fhe only addition to the Pauline thought is the 
greater stress laid on the sufferings of Christ— 
while St. Paul usually confines our attention to 
His death. The idea of bringing us to God sug¬ 
gests reconciliation, and Christ, tlirough His suffer¬ 
ings, coming as the Mediator who effects this 
reconciliation. In one mysterious passage the 
source of which, or subject alluded to, cannot be 
traced, St. Peter enlarges the idea of the mediation 
of Christ in an entirely new direction, assigning 
part of its operation to the state of the dead; for 
such is the simplest and most generally accepted 
interpretation of the statement that ‘ he went and 
prpiched unto the spirits in prison ’ (3^®* That 
this was only a brief episode, confined to the time 
between the death and the resurrection of Christ, 
is suggested by other passages in the Epistle in¬ 
dicating that lie was raised from the dead ( 1 ®), and 
that He passed into the heavens, there to exercise 
exalted powers of government ( 3 ®®). 

c. Epistle to the Jlehrews. —The main topic of 
Hebrews is to exhibit the mediatorial status and 
functions of Jesus Christ in contrast with the 
various forms of mediation recognized in Judaism. 
The Epistle opens wdth a contrast of the unity and 
exalted character of the new revelation in a Son 
with the broken and varied nature of the OT revela¬ 
tion by means of prophets. Christ there appears os 
the agent of creation, the sustainer of all things, 
who has also made purification for sins (P’®). Then, 
taking up the contents of this revelation, it pro¬ 
ceeds to work out the contrast in several regions. 
First, we have the mediation of angels in giving 
the law ; the WTiter contrasts the higher status of 
the Son, who is honoured with Divine titles, 
though addressed by God as another person to 
w’hom is committed the government of His king- j 
dom (P- 2 ^®). Hero Jesus is named ‘the Apostle 
and High Priest of our confession,’ in contrast 
with Moses, who was only a servant in God’s house, 
while Christ is both the Builder of the house and 
the Sou set over it (3^*®). The idea of our Lord’s 
High-priesthood thus introduced is enlarged. He 
has passed into the heavens, and therefore we are 
encouraged to draw near with boldness to the 


throne of grace (4^®). This leads on to specific 
teaching concerning our Lord’s priestly office. Two 
general considerations arise—the priesthood is of 
Divine appointment; yet it requires human sym¬ 
pathies on the part of the priest. Both of these 
conditions are fulfilled in Christ’s priesthood. In 
taking the two together we see that His office is 
related both to God and to man, so that He stands 
in the intermediate position of a priestly mediator 
(5^'^®). A reference to MelchizedeK in Ps 110 leads 
to a comparison of the Messianic priesthood ‘ after 
the order of Melchizcdek,’ with the priesthood of 
Aaron to the advantage of the former, since 
Abraham, the ancestor or Levi, did homage to Mel¬ 
chizcdek, and since the priest of the Melchizedek 
order is declared by the Psalmist to be perpetual. 
After alluding to the sacrifices—a subiect to be 
developed later—the writer returns to the idea of 
Sonship as the crowning proof of the superiority of 
Christ as a priest (ch. 7). Then he passes to a 
fresh consideration. It must be admitted that 
Christ is not a priest under the law, and therefore 
not in accordance with the OT covenant. But a 
new covenant is introduced — that predicted by 
Jeremiah, concerning the law written in the heart. 
It is under this covenant that Christ’s priesthood 
is exercised. It is through Him that the covenant 
itself is brought into effect. Here we come to 
another instance of the use of the word ‘ mediator ’ 
in the NT : Christ is described as the * Mediator * 
of this new and better covenant, ‘ that is, the 
Agent by whom it is established’ (Bruce, Hebrews^ 
p. 296). This use of the word is parallel to St. 
Paul’s in Gal 3^®* where the apostle applies it to 
Moses as the agent through wliom the covenant of 
the law was introduced. In both cases we have 
only the descending mediation, the mediator repre¬ 
senting and executing God’s will among men. But 
though the author does not use the title for the 
other aspect of mediation, he is most explicit in 
teaching tlie truth that represents in effect the 
Godward side of mediation. This is implied in the 
)rie8tly work of Christ. Like the Levitical priests, 
Christ approaches God on our behalf; but wdth 
these important differences, that He not only 
effects much more than Aaron effected for Israel, 
but also brings His people directly into the 
Divine Presence. Subsequently the argument 
proceeds to develop the idea of the sacrifice of 
Christ in contrast ’with the Jewish sacrifices, and 
here it directly deals with the Godward a^ect of 
mediation. Christ offers the sacrifice of Himself 
to God (9^®). Later, contrasting this sacrifice of 
Christ’s with the Jewish rites, the author quotes 
Ps 40, where God says He has no pleasure in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices for sin, and where the 
I’salmist promises instead of such oblations the 
offer of his own service to do the will of God. That 
surrender of obedience is taken over by the author 
of Hebrews and applied to Christ as the essence of 
His sacrifice. By this will, t.e. by Christ thus 
doing God’s will, we are sanctified. But such 
obedience involves dying, it is carried out to the 
very end and consummated in death (cf. Ph 2® 

‘ becoming obedient unto death ’); and thus it is 
offered as a ‘ sacrifice for sins.’ This is so effectual 
that it needs to be offered but once, while the 
Jewish sacrifices were repeated (He 10^*^®). Here 
we have most distinctly set forth the Godward 
aspect of mediation. It is impossible to under¬ 
stand the writer’s doctrine or Christ’s sacrifice 
merely as God sacrificing Himself in the person of 
His Son in the sense of giving Himself to us, for 
he distinctly says that the sacrifice is offered by 
Christ * unto God ’ (ry dei}, 9'®). The efficacy of 
this is widespread. It is to cleanse the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (9'®), 
for ‘the redemption of transgressions* (v.^). ‘to 
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put away sin * (v.^), a * sacrifice for sins * {Mp 
ik/MipTiuiv, 10 *^), and so leading to ‘remission of sins* 
( 10 ^®). At the same time it is for the confirmation 
of tlie new covenant. The author connects the 
death of Christ with this result in two ways: 
reading the word for covenant {diaOifiKr}) in the 
classical Gr. sense as a will [but see Westcott, ad 
/oc.], he argues that for the will to take elFect there 
must be death (9'^); then, returning to the idea of 
covenant^ he compares the blood of Christ to that of 
the sacrifice which confirms a covenant (Ex 24®*®). 

d. St. John .—(a) The Johannine theology as 
represented in the Fourth Gospel and the Epistles. 
—The Prologue to the Gospel introduces the Logos 
as the mediator of creation and revelation, the 
title probably coming from Philo and Stoic usage, 
but the idea from Hebrew conceptions of the 
‘ Memra* [see John, vol. ii. p. 685]. God’s revela¬ 
tion in nature (Jn P*®), in prophecy (vv.®*®), in 
consciousness (vv.®* and in the incarnation 
(vv.i***®), is in every case mediated by the Logos, 
who is a Divine Being, in intimate relations with 
God, and Himself essentially God, yet with a 
certain personal distinction from God (P). God 
gives eternal life to the world through Christ (3^®). 
To have the Son is to have the life, and not to 
have the Son is not to have the life (I Jn 5^^). It 
is through Him that wo receive the knowledge of 
truth and God (v.^®). Other ideas of the same 
character are contained in St. John’s accounts of 
the teachings of Christ, referred to above. Then 
the apostle distinctly sets out the other aspect of 
mediation, in the atonement for sin ofiered by our 
Lord. Christ was ‘ manifested to take away sins ’ 
(or ‘ bear sins,* liVm ; Gr. tva rhs apaprlas Ap'd, 1 Jn 
3®), Compare St. John’s report of Jolin the 
Baptist’s words about * the Lamb of God which 
taketh away (KVm ‘ beareth,’ Gr. atpcjv) the sin of 
the world* (Jn P®). More specifically St. John 
describes Jesus Christ as ‘an advocate’ (vapd- 
KXrjroy) with the Father (I Jn 2 ^), i.e. as a pleader 
who mediates on our behalf, and represents our 
case to God; and as a ‘ propitiation for our sins * 
{l\a(Tp.6s i<TTiv irepl rCip AixapriCov 2®). It is to 

be observed that the word rendered ‘ propitiation * 
is not the same as that employed by St. Paul in 
Ko 3“ {IXoariipiov), and signifies distinctly either 
an act of propitiation, or, in Alexandrine usage, 
a means of propitiating {e.g. Nu 6 ®, Lv 25®). In 
2 Mac 3 ®® 7 roiet(r^at l\aap6y is used of a priest making 
a propitiatory sacrifice (see Thayer-Grimm). Ac¬ 
cordingly St. John seems to mean that Christ is 
the propitiatory sacrifice. Ho had said earlier 
that ‘ the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from 
all sin* (1 Jn P); where, as usual, the word blood, 
written by a Jew with reference to cleansing from 
sin, must refer to a sacrificial idea. Thus by His 
death Christ becomes the sacrifice which removes 
the guilt of sin, and secures forgiveness for the 
enitent. In common with other NT writers, St. 
ohn does not explain the rationale of the process. 

(/S) Tlie idea or mediation in th^ Apocalypse. — 
Both aspects of mediation are here presented to 
us. On the one hand, Jesus has come from God 
with truth and grace, and will come again to 
execute judgment. He is the Logos, ‘The Word 
of God* (6 X 670 S rod 0eoD, 19^®), and so the source of 
revelation. He is the ‘Living One’ (6 4 ®**® 

10 ®), and therefore the source of life. He appears 
as the mediator of creation, like the Logos in the 
Gospel, for He is ‘ the beginning of the creation of 
God * (h dpxh Krla-ewi roD 0€oO, 3'^). Beyschlag 
understands this to mean the first being created 
[NT Theol. ii. 381); but most interpreters regard 
the Apxh as independent of creation, its determin¬ 
ing^ principle (so Weiss, Gebhardt, Lechler, Bousset, 
Briffffs, Stevens, etc.). Further, he holds the keys 
of JLiades and of death (P®), i.e. determines wno 


shall enter and who shall leave the region of the 
dead. He sits on the throne with God (3®^ 7^^ 12 ®), 
and will be the assessor of God in the judgment 
(610.17)^ In all these respects God acts through 
Him. On the other hand, we see in Christ the 
Godward aspect of mediation in which He repre¬ 
sents us to God. As in Hebrews, though less 
explicitly, Christ is both Driest and sacrifice. The 
opening description of Him as ‘clothed with a 
garment down to the foot, and girt about at the 
breasts with a golden girdle’ (P*), plainly points to 
priestly robes. But He is also the sacrifice. The 
most characteristic designation of our I-.ord in this 
book is ‘ the Lamb of God,’ a title which occurs 29 
times: He ‘ loosed (IIV Xvaavri, following best MSS, 
instead of ‘washed,’ XoixraPTi, AV) us from our 
sin.s by his blood* (P); the saints ‘have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb’ (7^^). Such language in a book that 
has many features of Judaism cannot but contain 
a sacrificial allusion. At the same time, here and 
elsewhere in NT, while the explanation of ideas 
of ‘ blood * and ‘ sacrifice * must take account of the 
OT, the advance of the Christian revelation to 
higher and more spiritual conceptions of religion 
forbids us to limit the meaning to Jewish ideas. 
The spiritual essence of sacrilice, the surrender of 
will, is the specially Christian thought. 

Conclusion .—All through the Bible the idea of 
mediation in both its aspects is continually aiipear- 
ing. in the OT we find it distributed among a 
number of persons and functions—in the patriaridi, 
the king, the prophet, the priest, the sacrifice, 
the ‘ servant of the Lord.’ In the NT all these 
distinctions are merged in the sole mediation of 
Jesus Christ, both aspects of which are seen in 
His life and teaching, and in the apostolic writ¬ 
ings. Our Lord appears throughout as one sent by 
God to reveal Divine truth, to execute the Divine 
will, to bring deliverance to mankind from sin 
and ruin, to confer the gift of eternal life, and to 
establish the kingdom of heaven on earth. On 
the other hand, His action, to some extent His 
teaching, more explicitly the apostolic teaching 
(represented by St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, and 
Ep. to Heb.), present Him as the Mediator with 
God on behalf of mankind, making intercession 
in His prayers on earth and in His heavenly life 
after the resurrection, but chiefly giving His life 
as a ransom, shedding His blood for the remission 
of sin, acting as a means of propitiation, doing 
God’s will, and dying as the perfecting of obedience 
to please God for the benefit of mankind, confirm¬ 
ing the new covenant by His death. The images 
of ‘ blood * and ‘ sacrifice ’ are drawn from the OT, 
and can be understood only when their origin and 
allusion are recognized. At the same time, since 
our Lord liberated religion from the external and 
material limitations of Judaism, this process must 
be acknowledged with regard to the priestly and 
sacrificial functions. The revelation of the Father¬ 
hood of God necessarily modifies the idea of inter¬ 
cession and priestly mediation. The revelation of 
His spirituality, and of the spiritual character of 
religion, carries with it freedom from material 
conceptions of sacrifice. The OT priest killed 
animals and sprinkled actual blood. Christ gave 
His life on the cross; but the reference to His 
blood has no such material connexion. We must 
take it metaphorically for His life surrendered in 
death. Similarly, since He was not, like the 
Jewish sacrifices, an oblation laid by a priest on an 
altar. His sacrifice must be interpreted spiritually, 
and its reality found in the spiritual act of giving 
Himself to God in death. 

Explanatory theories, as that the ransom was 
paid to Satan (Origen, Gregory of Nyssa), that the 
atonement was ofiered to the rights of God, whose 
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Buzerainty had been outraged (Anselm), that it 
was for the satisfaction of law and abstract justice 
(Protestant theologians, especially), that it con¬ 
sisted in our Lord’s repenting on our behalf 
(M‘Leod Campbell), etc., do nob come within the 
scope of this inquiry, as they appear only in later 
speculations; and thougdi all of them appeal to 
the Bible for the justification of their positions, 
none of them can claim to bo results of pure 
exegesis, or even contents of strictly biblical 
theology. 

Literaturb.— The place of mediation in foreign religions may 
be gathered from the Introduction to The Sacred Books of 
the Bast', the Uibbert Lectures', Monier Williams’ works on 
llinduism and Buddhism', and Non-Christian Religious 
Systems (S.P.C.K). For treatment of the OT teaching see 
works of OT theology by Oehler, Schultz, Smend, Piepenbring, 
Bennett; Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites ; Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant. For the NT teaching see The Teach¬ 
ing cf Jesus by Wendt; do. by Horton ; works on NT theology 
by Beyschlag, Iloltzmann, Bovon, Weiss, Steven^ Adeney; 
Bruce, The Kpistle to the Hebrews', Ritschl, Die Lehre v. d. 
Recht/ertigung u. Versohnung, 3 vols. (Eng. tr. of vol. i.). 
M'Leod Campbell, On the Nature of the Atonement ; R.. W. 
Dale, The Doctrine of the Atonement ; H. N. Oxenham, The 
Catholic Doctrine ^ the Atonement ; Bruce, The Humiliation 
of Christ ; Simon, The Redemption of Man^ and Reconciliation 
by Incarnation' Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine', Cave, 
Script. Doct. of Sacrifice ; Pryco, ‘ The Atonement,’ in Old Faith 
in New Light. W. F. AdeNEY. 

MEDICINE. —Compared with other countries in 
the same latitude, Palestine is, and probably was 
in Bible clays, a fairly healthy land. It has few 
sluggish streams, and most of its valleys are wind¬ 
swept ; except in some few localities malarious 
diseases are not very rife, and owing to its want 
of harbours, and consequently of maritime com¬ 
merce, imported epidemics are not as common as 
they are in Egypt, which in the Old Testament is 
regarded as very much more unhealthy (cf. Dt 
718 28®®, Am 4^®). In addition to these natural 
advantages, if at any time the sanitary legislation 
of the Priestly Code were strictly observed, this 
must have been instrumental in preventing and 
checking the spread of disease. Under the social 
system set forth in the law, if it could have been 
carried out, there would not have been any very 
poor class, subject to the diseases fostered by 
destitution; and it is probable that until a com¬ 
paratively late period there was no permanent 
overcrowding in the larger towns. It is diflicult 
to estimate the density of the population in ancient 
times, but, considering the frequent checks it 
received from wars internal and external, it is not 
probable that even in the most prosperous days 
it ever exceeded :i(X) to the square mile. (The 
numbers in 1 Ch 21® or 2 S 24® are obviously un¬ 
reliable). The conditions of life contemplated in 
the Priestly Code are those of a community of 
agricultural freeholders; and the social and moral 
enactments of the law provide for the maintenance 
of a healthy discipline, and for the repression of 
excesses injurious to health. 

Health, the state in which the bodily functions 
are perfectly discharged, is, according to Sirach, 
the greatest of earthly blessings (30^***^®). The 
word occurs 15 times in the OT (AV), but in 
different connotations. It is used twice as the tr. 
of shdldm, referring to material prosperity 
(Gn 43“, 2 S 20®), but hero it is replaced by ‘well* 
in the RV. Thrice in Pa ‘ health * in the old sense of 
welfare is the rendering of yMU'dli (42“ 43* 
67®; in the first two places RVm substitutes ‘help *). 
Four times ^dmkdh (prop, the new flesh tiuat 
forms on a wound), is tr. ‘health,’ but ‘healing* is 
better (so RV, as in Is 58®, and RVm in Jer 30^^ 33®). 
In Pr 3® ‘ health* in the ordinary sense of the word is 
the tr. of ri'pKflth ; but in Pr 4®® 12^® 13*^ 16®* 
ftnd Jer 8'*, in which ‘health* is used metaphori¬ 
cally, the Heb. is marpd' (in the last ref. RV 
renders ‘healing*). In the NT ‘health* occurs 
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twice; Ac 27*^1 where it is the tr. of awr-gpla, and is 
better rendered in RV ‘ safety *; and 3 Ju in the 
sense of bodily welfare, to ‘be in health’ being 
the tr. of vyiaLveip. 

The blessing of health was regarded ns a reward 
of service (Is 58®), or withheld on account of sin 
(Jer 8 ^*- ®®). In both OT and NT the popular belief 
is referred to, that diseases are penal in their origin, 
inflicted by God on account of sin either personal 
or parental (Jn 9®); and coming sometimes directly 
from Him (Ex 4“, Dt 32^®), or from Satan when 
permitted (Job 2”^), or by the agencies of other 
snirit.s, as those of dumbness (Mk 9^’) or foulness 
(Mk 9®*). Diseases might also be caused by envy 
on the part of others (Job 5®), and the power of 
the evil eye is referred to in 1 S 18® as well as in 
the Talmud {Shahbath 67, Pesaehim 112, etc.). They 
might also come as consequences of gluttony, of 
drunkenness, of vicious or self-indulgent practices 
(Sir 37^®-*^), but even in these cases they were re¬ 
garded as coming by God’s direct interposition. 
Therefore healing was a divine token of forgive- 
ne.ss: God was the physician of His people (Ex 
15®®), and it was their duty to look to Him for 
relief; hence Asa’s sin in seeking to the physicians 
(2 Ch 16®). 

Physicians. — The medical knowledge of the 
biblical peoples was small in amount and crude 
in character. In Egypt there were schools of 
medicine in the 15th cent. B.C. (Papyrus Ebers i, 
ciii); but there are no traces of any system of 
medical education in Palestine in Bible times, and 
allusions to physicians are few. Egyptian physi¬ 
cians, who are called Joseph’s servants, embalmed 
Jacob (Gn 50®). These were probably hr-hbu^ the 
class of priests whom the Greeks CBX\Qa paraschistes 
and taricheutoi^ whose long misunderstood relations 
have been cleared up by Revillout (.^y. Zeitschr, 
1879, 1880). The existence of physicians in the 
days of the compilation of the Book of Judgments 
(Ex 21*®) has been inferred from the order that the 
assailant of his neighbour is to cause him to be 
thoroughly healed. The rdpM\ of Jer 8 ®®, 
was a nealer of wounds, a bandager (cf. Ec 3 ®). 
While in Asa’s time to seek the physician was to 
depart from God, Sirach in later days regards him 
as God’s servant, ‘ for from the Most Hi^i cometh 
healing* (38®). At the same time repentance and 
a memorial ollering on the part of the sick man 
are to precede the visit of the physician, who is to 
bo priest as well as healer (v.**). In the newly 
discovered Heb. the passage in v.**, which, in the 
Greek, seems to speak slightingly of him, says, 
‘ He that sinneth against God will behave arro¬ 
gantly before his physician’ (Kun ufiS “lam'). 

In early Egypt also the physicians were priests, 
and Papyrus Ebers gives several formulaj to be 
u.sed as prayers while compounding medicaments 
(for later Egyptian physicians see Herod, ii. 84). 
The Hebrew priests had charge of certain branches 
of public health, e.y. leprosy, but it was to the pro¬ 
phets that those requiring medical aid chiefly 
applied : Nathan (2 S 12 *’*), Ahijah (I K 14®), Elijah 
(I K 17*®), Elisha (2 K 4®®), and Isaiah (2 K 20’) 
are examples. In post-biblical times Jewish 
physicians were famous throughout the East, and 
the sayings of many of those are preserved in the 
Talmud and other rabbinical writings. According 
to Sanhedrin VJb there was a physician in every 
town, and there was also in the temple a physician 
for the priests (ShcJcaliin 5. 1, 2). At the same 
time it was not unlawful to employ a Gentile, 
even to perform circumcision, if no qualified Jew 
was available (Menahoth 42a) ; but Gentile medi¬ 
cine was to be taken with caution, as it might 
contain blood. At first these physicians and 
surgeons were mostly priests possessed of a certain 
amount of traditional and empirical knowledge, 
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as, for example, in connexion with the diagnosis 
of leprosy. Doubtless many of tliem were, like 
Job’s friends, ’nst Job llV, that is, having the 
same relation to real physicians as that wliich an 
insignificant idol bears to the true God. Men of 
tliis kind probably gave rise to the proverb in 
Kiddushin 4. 14, that the best of physicians was 
deserving of hell. In the NT we have Luke, ‘the 
beloved physician’ (Col 4^^), in whose writings the 
influence of a medical training has been recognized 
by Lagarde {Vsnlterium juxta Heh. Hicron, 165), 
liobart {Medical Language of St. LukCy 1882) ; see 
also Blass, Philol. of the Gospels, 1898. The refer¬ 
ence to physicians in Mk 6'^ is not very apprecia¬ 
tive (cf. with Lk 8^). 

Until a comparatively late period, the objections 
to touching the dead, and the ceremonial unclean- 
ness associated with such contact, prevented the 
Jewish physicians from obtaining any practical 
acquaintance with the interior of the human body, 
as dissection was regarded as dishonouring the 
dead (ChuUin 116). The famous Rabbi Tshmael 
(A.D. 100), of whose anatomical knowledge many 
stories are told, broke down this prejudice to some 
degree, and obtained the body of a condemned 
criminal for anatomical pur^wses {Bechoroth 45a ); 
see also Nazir 326, for stories of Theudas recog¬ 
nizing bones. Something of the structure of 
animals must have been known from the priestly 
experiences in sacrifices, in which the operator 
had the opportunity of inspecting the viscera of 
the slain oeasts. The method employed in the 
slaughter of the animals whose carcases were used 
as food, in order to drain the body of its blood, 
must also have given to the sheJu^l (butcher) and to 
the shdmer (inspector), whose duty is to certify the 
meat as Maher or clean, a certain amount of 
empirical knowledge of the anatomy and pathology 
of animals (Ghullin 9a). In the Se^^her Zabahi of 
Rabbi Meir Cohen (Leghorn, 1832) the ritual for 
this examination is given at length, and from it 
the stringency of the rules for the recognition of 
clean flesh can be estimated. This code is of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, and must have been of great 
benefit to the public health (Buxtorf, Sgn. Jud. 
xxvii.). 

There are very few biblical references to the 
facts of anatomy or physiology. ‘The blood is 
the life,’ and therefore tabooed as food (Gn d\ Lv 
17“). This in itself was an important sanitary 
precaution, considering the highly metabolic nature 
of blood, which is of all the materials in the body 
the most likely to carry the microbes of disease, 
as well 08 parasites of larger size. In Job 10*® and 
I’s 139*®* the current notion of embryology, which 
was one of epigenesis, is set forth ; but the details 
were considered os beyond human knowledge (Ec 
11®); see also Nidda 25. In Aruch the embryo 
is said to appear at first like a grasshopper, ny, 
tr. ‘navel,’ appears in Pr 3® as the seat of health, 
perhaps as being the mid-point of the body, but 
the word is perhaps a slip for * flesh,’ in contra¬ 
distinction to bones, as LXX reads it (ry a-diparl 
ffov). The heart (wh. see) was, to the Jews, as to 
all the peoples of antiquity, the seat of emotion, 
thought, and wisdom : the reins or kidneys (wh. 
see) were the seats of feeling, passion, and deter¬ 
mination ; the bowels (wh. see) were supposed to 
be tlie organs of affection and sympathy (see Job 
30^). In Zohar {Bemidbar 128) there is a remark¬ 
able account of the anatomy of the brain. 

There were many proverbial sayinrjs current 
among the Jews referring to physicians. Our 
Lord ouotes one of these: ‘Physician, heal thy¬ 
self’ (Lk 4®). A similar saying, Tnun n'ok, 
occurs in Jalkut on Bereshith 38, and in Midrasli 
Rabbtth [Beresh. 23). The same idea is expressed 
in a saying oscrilnid to R. Levi (Midrash on Lv 5); 


‘It is a shame on the countxy whose sur^on ia 
gouty and whose oculist is blind.’ See Burck- 
hardt’s Arab. Prov. No. 404. A proverb, the 
parallel of our Lord’s parable of the Mote and the 
Beam, occurs in Baba Bat hr a 156, ‘ Say not. Take 
the straw out of thine eye, when thou hast a stick 
in thine own.’ Another of His sayings, ‘They 
that are whole have no need of a physician; but 
they that are sick,’ is nearly alike in sense to a 
sentence in Baba Kamma 466, ‘They who suffer 
pain should seek the physician.’ Other medical 
proverbs are, ‘ God determines the healing before 
the disease’ {Megillah 13); ‘A wise man will not 
live in a town where there is no physician ’ {San¬ 
hedrin 176); and, on the other hand, ‘ Do not live 
in a town of which the chief officer is a physician ’ 
{Pesachim 113. 1); ‘ Honour the physician before 
thou hast need of him ’ {Tanhuina, see also Sir 38* 
Hebrew version). 

Visitation of the sick, although not enjoined in 
the Mosaic books, is urged as a duty in the Talmud 
{Shahbath 127 B), and several paragraphs in the 
Shulhan Aruch {J6re De'ah^'^olX.) are devoted to 
this subject. Several cases are excepted, such as 
ophthalmic or abdominal diseases, and headache, 
as these may bo aggravated by disturbance. 
Rabbi Jobanan says, ‘He who visits the sick 
lengthens his life, and lie who refrains shortens it ’ 
{Nedarim 39). Our Lord’s enforcement of this 
duty in Mt 25^* ^ is noteworthy. 

Of the general terms referring to disease in the 
Bible the ^vord in commonest use is sick. This 
occurs 38 times in OT and 50 in NT. In the 
former it is usually the tr. of hdldh, but in Lv 
15^ (cf. 20*®) it represents ddvdh, in the sense 
of temporary periodic sickness; a cognate word 
('n) in Is 1® is tr. ‘ faint,’ and another (q^) in Ps 41* 
‘languishing’ (subst.). In 2 S 12*® the word is 
*dna$h (in imperf. Niph.). The ptep. pass. Qal is 
used in Job 34® of an arrow ■wound, but tr. 
‘desperate’ in Is 17**, ‘incurable’ in Jer 30**, and 
‘ desperately wicked ’ in Jer 17*. ‘ Sick * in Is 1® is 
tohblt, the word bein^ usually tr. ‘disease.’ 
In Jer 14*® (‘sick ■with famine)’) it is D'xiSqn 
tahAliVtm, lit. ‘ sicknesses ’ (cf. RVm). This word is 
tr. ‘ diseases ’ in Ps 103* and 2 Ch 21**. ‘ Sickness ’ 

in OT is iu 12 cases the rendering of Mli, and 
thrice of malxAldh, Ex 23-®, 1 K 8*^, 2 Ch 6*®. 
‘ Sicknesses ’ in the plural occurs in the OT only in 
Dt 28“ 29“ (D’K^nri). 

Disease occurs 10 'times in OT, 8 times as the 
rendering of h6U; once in Ps 41® in tlie phrase ‘an 
evil disease’ (AV, KV; Heb. RVm ‘some 

wicked thinO» and once as tr. oi mahAldh in 
2 Ch 21*®. ‘Diseased’ represents nahldtk (Niph. 
ptep. of nJ>i;j) in Ezk 34*'**, and hdldh (Qal) in 1 K 
15** and 2 Ch 16**. ‘Diseases’ in the plural is the 
tr. of taJidltCim in 2 Ch 21** and Ps 103®, of mahiXldh 
in Ex 15**, of inadveh in Dt 7*® and 28®*, and 
of malUllUyim in 2 Ch 24*®. 

Infirmity is used thrice in the OT, each time in 
a diflerent sense, and representing a different 
word, ddvdh in Lv 12* (in infin. con. with suffix 
nq^’j), referring to periodic sickness; hdldh (in infin. 
Piel) in Ps 77^®, in the sense of infirmity from sick¬ 
ness; and wxMleh in Pr 18*^ in the sense of 
weakness in general. Plague is used sometimes as 
the name of a specific epidemic and sometimes in 
the sense of sickness in general, and is the tr. of 
maggephdh, makkdh, negeC. In other places it 
refers to other forms of affliction or to tne judg¬ 
ments of God (1 K 8*^, Rv 16**). See Plague. 

The RV has changed ‘sick* in Pr 23*® into 
‘hurt,’ and in Mic 6“ ‘will I make thee sick in 
smiting thee ’ has been altered to ‘ I have smitten 
thee witli a grievous wound.’ ‘ Loathsome disease ’ 
in Ps 38’ has been properly altered into * luming,’ 
as the reference is to the heat of fever. ‘ Pining 
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sickness * in Hezekiah’s prayer, Is 38^^ has been 
also altered into ‘from the loom/ Literally it 
means ‘from the thrums* whereby the web is 
fastened to the w'eaver’s beam, the idea bein^ that 
as the web is cut off from the loom, so his life 
was separated from its surroundings. The ‘ evil 
disease^ of l*s 41® is rendered in KVm ‘ some wicked 
tiling ’ (see above). 

The words for * sickness * are often qualified by 
some expression or phrase. ‘ Sickness unto death * 
of 2 Ch 32^, 1 K 14S and Is 38^ is contrasted with 
‘ sickness and recovery,* Is 39k R. ^Janina ben 
Dosa used to say of his patients, ‘This one is 
sick unto death, this will recover* {Bcrachoth 
5. 6 ). ‘Sore [sickness]’ is the tr. of Kazakh 
‘ violent,* in 1 K 17^’. The prefix in ‘ sore diseases * 
of 2 Ch 2 E^ is the tr. of ra. An ‘evil disease* in 
Ps 41® is literally a ‘ thing (nan) of Belial.* The 
diseases of Egypt are referred to as especially 
severe in Ex 15-®, Dt 7^® 28^ 28®®. ‘Incurable 
disease ’ used literally in 2 Ch 2 E® is a phrase used 
figuratively in Job 34®, Jer 16^®, Mic 1 ®. ‘ Sickness 

of long continuance * is mentioned in Dt 28®®. 

Figurative expressions referring to disease are 
not uncommon. It is a ‘scourge’ in Job 9®®; a 
‘pestilence walking in darkness,* Ps 91®. The 
Jewish idea of disease and death being inflicted by 
a special angel is referred to in 2 S 24^®, 1 Ch 
2112 - 18 .27 2 K 19®®, Rev 6 ®. In the second of these 
passages he appears with a sword in his hand. 
Diseases are also spoken of as God’s arrows, Dt 
32®®-^®, Job 6 ^ Ps 647 916 1448 ^ 3^®, Zee 9^^ etc. 

The Arabian proverb says that the pestilence is 
God’s arrow which always hits its mark. 

In the NT ‘ sick * and ‘ sickness ’ occur 58 times, 

‘ diseases ’ and ‘ diseased ’ 15 times, and ‘infirmities* 
19 times. These are tr. of various words: 6.<T0iv€io.^ 
meaning primarily weakness and usually tr. ‘in¬ 
firmities,* sometimes ‘sick* as in Ac 28® (^x^vrej 
dffOevflas ); yaaXa/da, meaning softness or effeminacy, 
as well as sickness, is used in Mt 4®® 9®® 10k prob¬ 
ably referring to wasting chronic diseases, and 
contrasted in some passages with v6<rost which 
indicates more acute violent seizures. Homer ( Od. 
XV. 408) compares the hateful sickness {voixros) fall¬ 
ing on wretened mortals with the visitation of the 
gentle shafts of Artemis and Apollo, whereby the 
old are slain; and Hesiod assigns the origin of 
diseases of this kind to the box of Pandora (Op. et 
Di. i. 101). v6(xr]fia occurs in Ju 5k The unfaith¬ 
ful use of ordinances is said to cause those who 
transgress to become weak and dppuaroi (1 Co 11®®). 
Jerome on this passage says, ‘There are three 
causes from whicii infirmities arise, either from 
temptation as Job and Tobiah, from sin as Asaph 
the King and those referred to here by the apostle, 
or from some intemperance as Timothy,’ etc. 
Chrysostom interprets this as referring to bodily 
ailments, great diseases, and premature deaths. 
The reference is, however, possibly to mental and 
spiritual weakness, as in Xenophon {(Econom. iv. 
17 : KoX al \puxoX Tro\h dppuar&repai ylyvovTai), Hippo¬ 
crates uses the word ifor disease either of mind or 
body. In Mt 14®® toi)s KaKws i^oi/ray is used for 
‘ those that were sick *; and in Ro 15' dffOev-ffp.aTa 
means weaknesses or infirmities of conscience, as 
in Aristotle {de Gener, Anirnnl. i. 18, where it is 
used as the parallel of dppw(rr‘)^pa). 

Some sicknesses, such as leprosy, rendered the 
patients unclean, and caused ^eir exclusion from 
cities (see Leprosy) : but in general the sick were 
treated at home. In later times hospitals were 
established, generally near the city gates. These 
were called n'rsn 'na, and were like the Kaati of 
the present day. 

In the earlier days of Jewish medicine it is 
probable that bleeding, the universal panacea in 
the dominant classical medical schools, was not 


used, on account of the tribal belief concerning 
the blood. In this the Jews were in accord with 
Pythagoras and Erasistratus. It has been thought 
that they were acquainted with the use of leeches 
from the words of Agur (Pr 30'®); but if ‘ horse¬ 
leech’ is the correct rendering (cf. Horseleech, 
ad Jin.)^ tliis only implies their knowledge of the 
bloodthirsty habits of the leech, and does not refer 
to its medicinal use. Targ. on Ps 12 paraphrases 
nVj as the ‘leeches wnich suck blood.* See 
on tills point Aboda Zara 135. In later days, 
however, the Jewish physicians conformed to the 
universal practice. 

Biblical references to specific diseases are of 
two kinds, either so very general that they are 
indefinite, or concrete in connexion with individual 
cases. The former class for the most part consists 
of names alone which are as vague as the folk- 
names of disease usually are. Several of these 
disease-names are grouped together in Dt 28®® as 
forming a class, which, on account of being sudden, 
severe, epidemic, and often fatal, appear as if 
judgments directly from God. Most of these are 
febrile diseases, and although it is not possible 
precisely to identify the disease expressed by each 
name, yet, from the experience which residents in 
the East have ac(^uired of the most prevalent 
forms of disease, it is most probable that the 
diseases referred to are malarial fevers of different 
kinds with, perhaps, tropical typhoid, and Medi¬ 
terranean fever. 

The first name on the list is shahepJietht 
from a root si^ifying ‘leanness or wasting,* nence 
it is rendere(r‘consumption* both in RV and AV 
(LXX diropLa). This may be phthisis, but, from 
the connexion in which it occurs, is more likely a 
febrile disease of long duration and attended with 
wasting, something of the type of Mediterranean 
or Malta fever, wiiich may last for months, and 
whose most prominent characteristics are the 
weakness, antemia, and wasting with which it 
is accompanied. The same word occurs in Lv 
26'®. In both RV and AV the word ‘consump¬ 
tion * is used in Is 10®® as the tr, of killA^n, 
meaning a wasting or destruction in general. The 
RV, however, distinguishes in Is 10®® and 28®® be¬ 
tween this and kdldh, translating the latter as 
‘ consummation,* whereas the two are confounded 
in the AV. In neither case, however, does it seem 
to be a specific disease. Phthisis is not a charac¬ 
teristic disease either in Syria or in Egypt, although 
it does occasionally occur in the former country. 
See Tobler, Med, Topographic von Jems, 42, and 
Wittman, p. 92. 

The three names that follow in Dt are no^lJ 
kaddahathy ‘ fever * (RV and AV ; LXX wperds ); 

dalleketh, ‘ inflammation * (LXX fiiyoi, ‘ ague *); 
and in-jo harhAr (AV ‘extreme burning*; RV ‘fiery 
heat*; LXX 4p€0icrfjuii, ‘irritation’). That these 
three describe different kinds of fever is plain, as 
all three words imply burning or heat. The 
kaddahath is called in AV of JLv 26'® ‘burning 
ague,* and is said to ‘ consume the eyes and make 
the soul to pine away* (LXX calls this disease 
(KTcpos, ‘ jaundice *). It may be the malarial fever 
which occurs in the Jordan Valley and the Lebanon 
valleys, in Jerusalem and in the Shephelah, as 
well as around the Sea of Galilee. This disease is 
occasionally accompanied by jaundice, wperds was 
the disease of the nobleman’s son at C^emaum 
(Jn 4 ®®) and of Simon’s mother-in-law (Lk 4®® ‘ a 
great fever’) at the same place (see Hippocr. 
Epidem, iii.). The word in Mt 8 '® and Mk l*®is 
irvp4<jr(rowTa, 

Dalleketh was considered by some Jewish writers 
as a burning fever, but by the LXX as an inter¬ 
mittent fever. It may possibly have been some 
form of ague, which often occurs in the same 
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localities as the other forma of malarial fever, 
perhaps indeed typhoid, which is now, and prob¬ 
ably was in former times, one of the commonest 
fevers in Palestine. Typlius was probably rare, 
and is so still except in crowded places. Burck- 
hardt mentions its occurrence uncier the name of 
putrid fever at Diiddah {Arabia^ i. 495), but says 
that most of the fevers elsewhere are intermitting 
in type, ii. 290. For typhus in Palestine see 
Rafalowitsch in Ausland^ 1847, p. 1084. 

IlarMr must be soiriething characterized by 
irritation and heat, such as erysipelas, only that 
this is not at all common as an epidemic, indeed 
is not very common in Palestine. It might be one 
of the exanthemata. The Hebrew name refers to 
its heat, the Greek to the local irritation caused 
by it. Of all these fevers the Rabbinic physicians 
recognized four stages: incubation, oeginning, 
augmentation, and decline or convalescence. For 
erysipelas in Egypt see Pruner, p. 118; see also 
Brayer, Neuf aniUes d Constantinople, 46. 

Following these in the Dt passage MT has 
Jureb, * sword ’; but j)robably we should read aih 
(as in margin of A v, RV) = ‘ drought,’ either a 
disease attended with dryness, or else simply 
drought of the earth. The latter is more prob¬ 
able, as it is followed by the words shiddaphdn 
and yerOMn, tr. here as in Am 4‘* and Hag 2 ^^ 
by ‘ blasting and mildew,’ penal destruction of 
the fruits of the earth. For as a disease 
see Zee IP^ It is tr. ‘a sword’ both in AV 
and RV; but from the cfleets given in the pas¬ 
sage, wasting of the arm and shrivelling of the 
eye, it is plainly such a condition as the wasting 
paralysis descrioed below under diseases of the 
nervous system (but see Nowack, Coimn. ad loc.). 

Two other words are used to describe wasting 
diseases. Man chastened by God for his iniquity 
has his attractiveness consumed (np-p md^ah, ‘rneft 
away ’) as by a moth (Ps 39^^ [Heb. ^*J). The same 
conoition is named ppip {mdka/c, ‘ fester ’) in Zee 14^^ 
This disease is threatened against the enemies of 
Jerusalem, and is to consume their flesh, their 
eyes, and their tongues. This is the ‘pining 
away’ to which sinful Israel is condemned (Lv 
26*®, Ez 24^ 33^®), and the same term is applied 
to festering wounds in Ps 38®, where it is associ¬ 
ated with burning pain in the loins, weakness, 
violent action of the heart, etc. Much of the 
description is plainly figurative of mental and 
spiritual disquiet; but the imagery might well 
be taken from an attack of confluent smallpox, 
with its disfiguring and blinding cflects, causing 
the repulsion even of lovers and friends. There 
is little reason to doubt the antiquity of smallpox. 
Philo in his life of Moses (ed. Turnebus, 622 a.b.) 
describes the sixth plague of Egypt as beginning 
with a red eruption whoso s^jots Ijccame swollen 
and pustular, appearing as if they had been boiled 
with the sudden heat. The sufierers were worn 
down with anguish from these inflammations and 
ulcers. ‘For to one looking upon one of these 
cases in which the pustules, confluent into a mass, 
were spread over the body and limbs, it appeared 
as if tnev formed a continuou.s ulcer from bead to 
foot.’ Mas’udi (in the Meadows of Gold, ed. 
Meynard, iii.) states that in a.d. 370 smallpox 
broke out among the Arabs for the first time, 
but that the disease had been known among the 
Jews before that time. (See also Hirsch, Sydenham 
Soc, Tr, i. 125). 

The word {kdldh, * to come to an end,’ ‘ to 
vanish away’) is used in Ps 71® of strength failing 
in old age, and in Job 19®^ 33®^ of flesh becoming 
emaciate through illness (see Comm, ad loc.). 

Pestilence or plague is also used as descriptive 
of a violent disease, extremely fatal, and sent as a 
panishme!it on large masses of people. Pestilence I 


is the tr. of deber. ‘ Plague,’ as far as it refers 
to these epidemics, is the rendering of several words: 

maggephah, in Nu 14*^ 16^- 25®- »• 26' 3P«, 

1 Ch 2 P®, 2 Ch 21 ^ Ps 106®®- ">, Zee 14^®; 
makkah, in Lv 26®\ Nu 11 **, Dt 28*®; negeph, 
in Nu Jos 22 ^“^; it is nega', in Ex IP, 

1 S 6 ^ Ps 9P®. The fear of this deber was used 
as an argument by Moses to Pharaoh to induce 
him to let Israel go (Ex 9^“*). With this disease 
God threatens rebellious Israel repeatedly, Nu 14^®, 
Dt 28®^; and there were at least four outbreaks 
during the wanderings in the wilderness, iust as in 
later years it has appeared among the liordes of 
Mohammedan pilgrims on their way to Mecca. 
At Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu 11 **) it broke out 
suddenly while the Israelites were consuming tlie 
quails ; it is quite conceivable that these oirds 
may have come from some plague-stricken Arabian 
district and conveyed the infection, as rats, oxen, 
deer, and others animals have done in later times 
(see Rocher, Chinese Imp. Cast. Gaz. Med. Hep. 15). 

There was a second outbreak after the rebellion 
of Korah (Nu 16^), stayed by the intercession of 
Aaron; and a third to punish the discontent con- 
.sequent on the evil report of the spies (Nu 14*^). 
Here it is called maggephdh. The fourth epidemic 
followed the iniquity of Baal-peor, and probably 
the infection was communicated by the Moabites 
(Nu 25*- ®* ^*). The iudgment which followed David’s 
sin of numbering the people was of the same nature 
(2 S 24’*, 1 Ch 21’®; Jos. Ant. vii. xiii. 3). Plague 
was threatened on account of the sin of Jehoram 
(2 Ch 21 ’^). It is called ‘ noisome ’ in Ps 91* (n^^ 
Min), and characterized as walking in darkness (v.*), 
as its attacks often begin at ni^it. It was often 
threatened by the prophets, especially Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, and Habakkuk, and appears to have 
broken out in Jerusalem during the siege (Jer 21 ®), 
and also among the fugitives from Jerusalem to 
Egypt (Jer 42”J. The aestruction of the army of 
Sennacherib was most probably effected by a 
sudden outburst of this disease (2 K 19*®), and 
it is noteworthy that presumably about the same 
time, or at least shortly after it, Hezekiah was 
seized with an illness, .supposed to be mortal, in 
the course of which a ‘ bou ’ developed which may 
well have been the bubo of the plague (Is 38’). 
The destroying angel is mentioned as inflicting 
the plague in 2 S 24’^, 1 Ch 21’®* ’®, and 2 K 19*®, 
2 Ch 32®’ (cf. Jos. Ant. X. i. 5). 

The bubonic plague has been from time im¬ 
memorial the periodic scourge of Bible lands. It 
is mentioned in the oldest medical literature 
(Ilippoc, Aph. iv. 52, A^nc?. iii. 55). Ruffus 
mentions a visitation of plague in Syria about 
n.c. 300; and the dreadful epidemic in the reign 
of Justinian, about A.D. 544, is graphically re¬ 
corded by the historians as leaving whole districts 
depopulated. Its outbreaks are sudden, it spreads 
rapidly, and simultaneously affects large bodies of 
people. At its onset it is remarkably fatal: in the 
last visitation in this country (1664-1669) 4000 died 
in London within the first week, and during the 
period of the epidemic 70,000 died in that city, 
about 1 in 5 of the population. It has a short 
incubation period ; * in highly malignant epidemics 
the disease may show itself within three or four 
hours of exposure to infection’ (Manson, Trop. 
Diseases, 156; see also cases cited by Pruner, p. 
396). The bubo or glandular swelling in the grom 
or axilla often develops within a few hours. Death 
generally ensues (in more than 60 per cent, of those 
attacked) within the first three days (Colvill). In 
the type called pestis siderans, death often occurs 
within twelve to twenty-four hours. In one village, 
out of 534 inhabitants 311 died within three days 
(see Hirsch, op. dt. i. 496, and Allbutt’s Syst of 
Med. i. 917). 
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There are in the Levitical code no sanita^ pre¬ 
cautions given to prevent its spreading. Tliis is 
probably due to the belief that it was a divine 
judgment supernaturally inflicted, and to be stayed 
only by prayer and repentance. Had the Israelites 
kept themselves, as tliey were bidden, from inter¬ 
course with their neighbours, it is probable that 
they would have remained tolerably free from it, 
as it is not endemic anywhere in Palestine, and is 
always propagated along trade routes. In this 
respect it was really a punishment for breaches of 
their law. In Taanith 3. 4, the inhabitants of a 
district visited by a plague are directed to fast, 
and to blow trumpets, while their neighbours are 
to fast without blowing trumpets. Baba Kamina 
recommends stayin" at liome and fleeing the society 
of others in time oi plague (60. 2). 

Emerods.—In the account of the Philistine plague, 
after the capture of the ark (1 S 6®'^^) it is said that 
the people of Ashdod and the other cities were 
smitten with emerods (AV). The word is 
'dphaliniy for which substitutes Dnnp Uhortrii 
(the latter is used in the text in 1 S 6“* These 
words mean ‘swellings or rounded eminences.’ 
Aquila renders (payedaLvr)^ ^\kos ; LXX B has in 
1 S 6® avToti eh rds vavs [A ^5 pas ; cf. BA in 

V.® Kal iirdra^ev . . . eh rds liZpas airruiv, and Vulg. 
in secretiori parte natium^ v.®]. From comparison 
with Ps 78®®, where God is said to have smitten His 
enemies on the hinder part (RV ‘backwards’), it 
was supposed that the tumours were on the 
buttocks, and they were therefore identified with 
haemorrhoids. There is, however, nothing in the 
narrative to bear out this exegesis, and KV trans¬ 
lates ‘tumours.’ The disease was epidemic, in¬ 
fectious, often fatal; was attended with tumours 
somewhere about the lower part of the abdomen, 
and these were so definite that they could be 
represented by models. It is certain, therefore, 
that it was no kind of h(emorrhoid, and the proba¬ 
bility is great that this also was the plague 
whose buboes were the tumours. This view is 
advocated by Hitzig ( d. Fhilist. 201) and 
Well hausen {Samuel^ 64), and it satisfies all the 
conditions, this being of all the diseases of the 
East the most likely to have set in with the fatal 
suddenness described in the text. The same word 
occurs in Dt 28^, and from the analogy of the 
Syriac word used in the passage, 5 Qlkk.^, which is 
akin to meaning tenesmus^ Driver suggests 

that the reference may be to dysenteric tumours 
{Comm, on Deut. 1895, xx and 310); but there are 
\ery seldom any tumours in dysentery, while 
tenesmus and evacuations of blood are common 
in the plamie. The images of the emerods are 
called in Viil^. quinque anos aureos. 

Disorders involving the digestive organs men¬ 
tioned in the Bible are either due to malaria or are 
the results of intemperance. The case of the father 
of Publius was one of acute dysentery. The 
disease is called in AV Ac 28* bloody flux; in Gr. 
irvperbs Kal 6v<T€PT€pla. Sir W. Aitken ^ives Malta 
as one of the six districts in which this disease is 
most prevalent and most fatal (ii. 841). The pres¬ 
ence of haemorrhage shows that the disease in this 
instance was of the ulcerative or gangrenous t^e, 
either of which is a most dangerous form. The 
germs of this disease are water-borne, so it is 
common in swampy, moist localities, as by river¬ 
sides. In Egypt its mortality is said by Griesinger 
to be about 36 per cent. 

The description of the disease of which Jehoram 
died (2 Ch 21“), which began at a period of a general 
epidemic, lasted two years, and was incurable, as 
in its course the bowels were shed or fell out, tallies 
with the condition met with in some forms of 
ehronio dysentery with sloughing of the intestine, 


* one of the most hopeless and intractable forms of 
disease which the physician has to treat’ (Aitken, 
ii. 859). Dutrouleau records an example of this 
kind in which about 13 inches of the mucous and 
submucous coats of the colon were evacuated. In 
certain forms, also, there is a diphtheritic exuda¬ 
tion on the mucous membrane, which may be 
detached in larger or smaller masses. In Papyri^ 
Ebers xlii there is an account of a disease of this 
kind, with swelling of the abdomen, and pain, pale 
face, aching head, the abdomen hot to the touch, 
and with a discharge of a black or white material. 
This was called the shn disease. 

Digestive and other disorders from intemperance 
are graphically enumerated in Pr 23®®; interjec- 
tional cries of distress, accident, redness of eyes, 
strange visions, bitings as sharp as those of the 
serjjent. In Is 19^'* the drunkara is represented as 
staggering or falling in his vomit; in Is 28® they 
defile all that they touch (see Jer 25®^), being ulti¬ 
mately drugged to sleep (Jer 51®®*®'). Disease is 
also associated with riotous eaters of flesh (Pr 23®®). 

Disorders of the Liver.— The lleb. physicians 
regarded many diseases as due to an alteration in 
tlie bile, and in this respect they agreed with the 
dogmatic school of Humoral ists, such as Plato and 
Praxagoras. This in expressed in Baba Kamma 
92, Baba mezia 107, Ckagigah 26. There is an 
allusion to this belief in Job 16^®, where the patri¬ 
arch (iomplains tliat the disease, God’s arrow, had 
compassed him about, and poured out his gall upon 
the ground. The gall in La 3® and Dt 29^® is, 
however, not the bile, but a poisonous plant. 
Celsius regards rosh here as perliaps a poppy. See, 
further, art. Gall. In La 2^^ the same expression 
is used of the 159 or liver, the pouring out of wliich 
is regarded as a fatal condition. Hence the dis¬ 
solute fool is punished by a dart striking through 
his liver, Pr 7®^ Of the true functions of the liver 
the Jewish physicians were as ignorant as were the 
Egyptians. In Papyrus Ebers xxxvi, c, ciii, it 
is said that the vessels brought air as well as blood 
to the organ. 

The TTVKval dadiveiai of Timothy (1 Ti 5®*) were 
probably [digestive troubles, flatulent atonic dys¬ 
pepsia, whose most urgent symptoms are tempor¬ 
arily relieved by alcohol. This disease seemed 
to have produced in him a disposition to slackness, 
concerning which St. Paul repeatedly warns him 
(1 Ti4^®*^*). In such cases, however, while alcoliol 
allays the morbid functional sensibility, it does 
not really remove the cause of the disease. 

Mental emotions of a lowering nature, such as 
grief or anxiety, produce important physical 
ellocts on the alimentary canal, checking certain 
secretions; hence in Ps 69® the dryness of the 
throat in such cases is mentioned. In Is 16^^ and 
Jer 4^® 31®® there are references to the suddenly 
arising flatulent distension of the colon, which is 
often to bo noticed under the same conditions. 
Those borborygmi are referred to the heart in Jer 
48®«. 

The effects of the water in the jealousy ordeal 
(Nu 6*^) may here be referred to. The ‘bitter 
water which causeth the curse * consisted of holy 
water, consecrated by the priest, into which dust 
from the floor of the sanctuary was put, and with 
which the curses pronounced against unfaithful¬ 
ness written out by the priest were washed off the 
parchment on which they had been written. This 
IS a kind of ordeal of which examples are not un¬ 
common in primitive religions. The meaning of 
the dust is given by R. menahem in Siphre x., 
that as the dust is regarded as defiling the holy 
place, so the suspicion of unfaithfulness defiles the 
person suspectea. In the same place the priest is 
recommended to write the curses out on tablets, 
not on paper, but on prepared skins, and not with 
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gum or copperas, but with black ink. The ordeal 
was a direct appeal to God, and the \yater was 
supposed, in cases of guilt, to cause wasting of the 
buttock (dislocation of the right thigh, Jos. Ant, 
in. xi. 6 ) and swellinf^^ of the abdomen, possibly 
ovarian dropsy; see Dillmann, in loc. 

The effects of eating that on which prophetic 
writings were inscribed as a preparation for dis¬ 
charging the prophetic office are referred to in 
Ezk 3S Kev 10% This is also an action of wliich 
examples are known in several folk-religions (see 
Lane, Modem Egyptians^ i. 347), and even m British 
folk-lore. Our Lord promised His disciples pro¬ 
tection if they were subjected to the ordeal of 
poisonous drinks (Mk 16^**). 

The heart, mentioned more frequently (716 
times in OT and 105 in NT) in Scripture than any 
other of the bodily organs, on account of its sup¬ 
posed connexion with the intellectual as well as 
the moral and spiritual life, was, as far as its 
physiological action is concerned, so little known 
that there are few references to physical disea-se 
affecting it (see Heart, vol. ii. 317). The peri¬ 
cardium or caul over the heart is mentioned in 
Hos 13®. * A sound heart is the life of the flesh * 

(Pr 14®<>), which is parallel to Juvenal’s mens sana 
in corpore sano (x. 366), may have a physical as 
well as a psychological reference. Tiie curious 
roverb, * A wise man’s heart is at his right hand, 
ut a fool’s heart at his left’ (Ec 10*^), has its par¬ 
allel in the ancient Egyptian aphorism,* The breath 
of life passes to the right side, the breath of death 
to the left ’ (P(w. Ehers c). 

Syncope, or failure of the heart’s action, causing 
fainting, is described in several instances. Jacob’s 
heart fainted at the news of Joseph’s exaltation 
in Egypt (Gn 46*®). Eli had a sudden attack of 
syncope, leading to a fatal fall, from the shock of 
the nows that the Philistines had taken the ark 
(1 S 4*®*^*)* ^aul fainted with hunger and fear on 
the reception of Samuel’s message through the 
witch of Endor (1 S 28-^). Daniel also fainted and 
was sick for several days on receiving Gabriel’s 
message (8^). See Faint, vol. i. 826. Heart pal¬ 
pitation is given in Pap. Ehers xlv as a symptom 
of the *i‘ disease or chlorosis. 

‘A broken heart’ is mentioned 11 times in 
Scripture, but always in its metaphorical sense of 
repentance and sorrow for sin. The condition 
literally expressed by the term has acn^uired a 
special interest on account of Dr. Stroua s hypo¬ 
thesis that rupture of the heart was the condition 
to which our Lord’s death was due (see Stroud, 
Physical Causes of the Death of Christy 1847, also 
Bennett’s Diseases of the Biblcy p. 117). 

Although it is only in Daniel that the functions 
of the nervotis centres are recognized (see 1 ^® 2 ^ 
49-7. 10 71 - 18 )^ yet diseases affecting this system are 
often mentioned 

ParalyBlB or Palsy.— - These words are used to 
express loss of the power of motion, a common 
symptom in diseases of the central nervous system. 
This condition is usually serious, often intractable, 
and is generally fairly rapid in its onset, but slow 
in disappearing. In the NT there are several 
accounts of the miraculous cures of paralysis by 
our Lord, as in Mt 4^; here as in Ac 8 ’ these are 
recorded in general terms. In the case of the man 
at Capernaum, borne of four, whose friends let 
him down through the tiling into the presence of 
Christ, Matthew (9®) uses the word Tapa\vrLK6sy as 
also does Mark ( 2 ®). Luke ( 6 ^®) uses the term 
wapaXeXvjudyos. The man seems to have suffered 
from paraplegiay i.e. complete loss of power in his 
lower limbs. The prognosis in this disease, due 
as it generally is to an organic change in the 
spinal cord from myelitis, is generally unfavour¬ 
able, and even in the best cases progress is slow. 


Our Lord calls tliis man * son,’ which may be in¬ 
tended as a mark of age; but both this and the 
conjecture that the paralysis was a judgment on 
him for immorality, on account of our Lord’s 
having prefaced his cure by declaring the for- 

iveness of his sins, are deductions not warranted 

y the very slender data from which they are 
drawn. 

The example of ^Eneas, healed by St. Peter 
(Ac 9 ®®), that of a man eight years bedridden, was 
probably one of the same kind. 

The centurion’s servant (Mt 8 ®) was * grievously 
tormented’ (deivCa ^aaapi^dfituos). This is descrip¬ 
tive of the pain which he suffered, as the phrase 
is used in classical Greek of torture to extort 
confession (see the case of Gylippus in Thucyd. vii. 
80, and the Argive in viii. 29). It was probably 
an acute case, possibly of spinal meningitis. 
Bennett conjectures ‘progressive paralysis with 
muscular spasms involving; the respiratory move¬ 
ments’ (p. 92), but the former seciris to lit the 
description better, as in it the * torment ’ is the 
more grievous. 

The man with the withered hand (Mt 12®'^®, Mk 
3^'®, Lk 6 ®'^®) was probably a sufferer in his early 
years from anterior poliomyelitis, causing infantile 
paralysis. In such a case the bones as well as the 
muscles atrophy, and the limb becomes reduced to 
a mere stick. To the same category probably be¬ 
longed the lame man healeel by Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Ac 3®), although 
this may have been congenital want of develop¬ 
ment of the lower limbs; but from the narrative 
it would appear that the limbs were well formed, 
although for forty years dejuived of strength. 

Cases like these were probably included in the 
general term ‘withered’ {^rjpol), applied to a L^oup 
of the ex^ctant waiters at the Pool of Bethesda 
(Jn 6 ®). The word is used of shrivelled parts (as in 
Ailsch. Orestes, 387), or of a generally wasted frame 
{Electra, 239). The man who is called 6 derdipwp 
(Jn 6 ^) was probably thus affected. The thirty- 
eight years’ duration of the case is against its 
having been an example of locomotor ataxia. 
Moreover, the diseased condition to which locomotor 
ataxia is generally due was probably unknovn at 
that time. He was able to move himself, although 
slowly, for he says, ‘ while 1 am corning,’ meaning 
by his unaided exertion {ib.). 'I'here appears to be 
an OT reference to this condition under the name 
hbrehy elsewhere translated ‘ drought,’ and in this 
passage (Zee ll^”^) tr. ‘the sword^(i.e. hereb)\ but 
the Context shows that it is really tlie di.seased 
condition of hemiplegic shrivelling in this wasting 
disease that is referred to—‘ his arm shall be clean 
dried up, and his right eye shall be utterly 
darkened.’ See above, p. 324». 

The sudden paralysis of Jeroboam’s hand (1 K13^) 
was a case of the condition technically known as 
brachial monoplegia, probably due to a sudden 
haemorrhage affecting a certain area of the posterior 
central convolution of the brain or of the part of 
the corona radiata or genu of the internal capsule 
connected with that area. Dccaisne has collected 
and analyzed a large number of cases of this 
kind. When the sudden supervention of the 
paralysis depends on a clot plugging the vessels 
which nourish this area, it may prove only a 
temporary paralysis, as in the case of Jeroboam 
(v.®). 

The word ‘ palsy’ is a corruption of the French 
paralysie, and came into use in English at any rate 
about the year 1600, for it is used in the English 
tr. of Mandeville’s Travels. 

The case of Nabal (1 S 25®®) seems to have been 
a typical example of an apoplectio seizure, a 
condition closely allied to paralysis, in that it is 
usually produced by hemorrhage or effusion of 
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serum on or into the brain. When in the disturbed 
eondition of brain whicli followed his drunken 
bout the cliurl was excited to passion by the story 
of his wife’s generosity, some vessel probably gave 
way in his brain, and lie became comatose (v.^’^‘a 8 
a stone’), lingering in that state for ten days until 
he died. The death of Alcimus (1 Mac 9®®) was a 
typical case of apoplexy (see Jos. Ant, Xil. x. 6). 

The arteries of the brain in a man addicted to 
drink, and in other conditions of weakness or senile 
decay, are liable to atheromatous disease, which 
diminishes their resisting power; and if in this 
condition the heart’s action be increased in force, 
as by a fit of passion, rupture of one of these 
vessels is not unlikely to occur. It has even been 
conjectured that the sudden deaths of Uzzah 
(2 S &) and of Ananias and Sapphira (Ac 6 ®*'®) may 
have been apoplectic in their nature also. The 
great surgeon John Hunter died suddenly of an 
apopleotio attack, the result of severe mental 
emotion. 

There are several terms used to describe varying 
forms of abnormal psychical conditions, of insanity 
and allied mental diseases. The state of trance 
or deep profound sleep is described in connexion 
with tlie tradition of the making of Eve (Gn 2 ^^). 
A similar sleep fell on AbraJiam (15^^), and Saul in 
the cave (1 S 20 ^-). In this last case it was the 
profound sleep of exliaustion ; the phrase * deep 
sleep from the Lord ’ is merely a Hebrew superla¬ 
tive. Sisera’s deep sleep of fatigue was of the 
same nature (Jg 4^^), and other examples are those 
of Jonah ( 1 ®), and our Lord in the boat during the 
storm (Mt 8 ®*, Mk 4^). The ecstatic condition of 
the prophet described by Balaam (Nu 24^* '*) was a 
condition of mental exaltation believed to be due 
to possession by the Divine Spirit, a state in 
which individual will becomes paralyzed, and the 
person becomes subject to more or less violent 
emotion by suggestion. Hence prophets were 
called [not necessarily disrespectfully, see vol. ii. 
p. 664^ note*] *mad lellows* (2 K 9^^), and Isaiah 
speaks of the false prophets as those that peep and 
mutter ( 8 '*^). See also the use of the word 
m^hnggcC or ‘raving,* for the utterances of 
prophets (Jer 29*®, Hos 9’). Saul is a singular 
study in mental pathology; naturally a shy, self- 
conscious man (1 S 9®’® 10 **), easily exalted into the 
condition of ecstasy ( 10 ^®), and by his exaltation 
puffed up to tyrannical self-satisfaction (15**’^®), 
then filled with an irresistible impulse towards 
homicide (18^^), turning even against his own son 
( 20 *®'®*); but liable, under conditions suggesting it, 
to return to the ecstatic state (19*^), tlien falling 
into despondency (28*®), and dying by suicide (31®). 
To such a one of weak judgment, violent passions, 
and great susceptibility, the influence of music is 
a powerful agency to calm and soothe. The cause 
of his madness is ascribed to an evil spirit from 
God (18^®), and the raving conseciuent on it is 
called ‘ prophesying* in AV andliV (K;»jnh imperf. 
Hithpael of ndoa*). His case is a typical one of 
recurrent paroxysmal mania rather than of melan¬ 
cholia. Perhaps it was the object-lesson of Saul’s 
insanity which prompted David to feign madness 
before Achish (1 S 2 P®), the lunatic being a sacred 
person in the eyes of the Oriental (Stanley’s Lect, 
li. 62). The symptoms he imitated were change 
of behaviour, raging to and fro, as they tried to 
hold him with their hands, like a man in acute 
mania. He scratched or made marks on the doors 
('iC'll; but the LXX and Vulgate have ^rvjxirdpi^ep 
and impingebiit, as if the Heb. were ‘and he 
beat on ’), and he defiled his beard by letting his 
saliva fall upon it. This in itself showed loss of 
all self-respect, as to spit on the beard of an 
enemy would be a deadly insult (see Dt 25®, Job 
30^®), The malingering was so successful that the 


king regarded him as genuinely affected with 
or ‘ frenzy.’ Madness was one of the plagues 
threatenea for disobedience to the law (Dt 28 **). 

Another striking instance of insanity is presented 
by the (?Haggaaic) story of Neouchadnezzar 
(Dn 4). Puffed up by an overweening self-conceit, 
ho was smitten with mania, cherishing the delusion 
that he was a beast, and so was driven from his 
throne until his recovery at the end of seven 
years. Instances of a monomania in which the 
chief delusion is that one is an animal have been 
often recorded, and most alienist physicians of ex¬ 
perience have met with such cases. Virgil {Ed. 
vi. 48) describes the daughters of Proetus as 
believing themselves to be cattle, and while each 
of them collo timuisset aratrurHf et scepe in levi 
quassisset cornua fronted they filled the fields with 
counterfeit lowings. From monomaniacs of this 
kind have probably arisen the legends of lycan- 
thropy or were-wolves (see Hertz, Der Werwolf^ 
1862). There is no need to invoke totemism to 
account for them, nor to believe with some of the 
Kabbins that Nebuchadnezzar was miraculously 
transformed into an ox. According to Ader (p. 
32) the Gadarene demoniacs were of this kind. 

In the NT there are probably several cases of 
insanity and of allied diseases of the nervous 
system included among those who are said to 
have been possessed with devils. This is especi¬ 
ally the case with regard to those spirits called 
dumb in Lk 11 ^^ or blind and dumb in Mt 12**. 
Stammering (AwvtXdXos, adj.) is in Mk 7®* associ¬ 
ated with deafness. LXX uses this word in Is 35® 
as the tr. of dVk * dumb.’ The Heb. word has in it 
the idea of binding (see Gn 37“^), as though dumb¬ 
ness were due to the constraint of the longue by 
bands, the idea embodied in the account of the 
case of the stammerer in Mk, MQ-t) h deaths rijs 
yXdjffcTTjs. Stammering, as in Is 28^^ (cf. 33^®), 
means rather babbling, speaking gibberish, than 
actual stuttering from defect (LXX ipav\i<r^i, 
‘ contempt ’). Tlie same meaning is conveyed by 
aVy in Is 32“*, but LXX has here al yKCoacai al ^eXXf- 
^ovffaif the word used of Demosthenes (Libanius, 
iv. 319. 4) for inarticulate or infantile speech. 
Moses in Ex 4^® (J) is said to have been 

‘heavy of speech and heavy of tongue,’LXX 
Ixrtupiovos xal ‘ lame in speech and 

slow in tongue,’ not necessarily ‘stammering.’ 
Temporary aphasia has been often observed m 
cases of sudden terror or other emotion, as in the 
case of Zacharias (Lk 1 **), and St. Paul’s com¬ 
panions (Ac 9’). The speechlessness of the man 
without the wedding garment (Mt 22^*) was not 
aphasiat but due to Uie fact that he had no excuse 
to offer. 

Epilepsy is mentioned in Mt 17*® (RV) as the 
cause of the convulsive seizures of the boy described 
there and in Lk 9®®. The account of the lit, begin¬ 
ning with a cry, followed by his falling do^vn and 
becoming convulsed, foaming at the mouth, grad¬ 
ing his teeth, bruising himself sorely, sometimes 
falling into the fire and sometimes into tlie water, 
is exactly in accord with a typical epileptic fit. 
He had been subject to these from childhood; 
al^ut one-fourth of epileptics have their first lit 
within the first decade of life, 12 per cent, within 
the first three years. The ‘pining away’ men¬ 
tioned in Mk 9^® is characteristic of one form of the 
disease, in which the fits are frequently recurring. 
The record of the last attacK, in which he 
‘ wallowed foaming,’ is very gr^ihic. The verb 
used to describe the attack in Mt is <Te\rfPtdl^ofjMi, 
literally * to be moon-struck,’ but thereby is meant 
epilepsy, not lunacy as in AV. The connexion 
between epilepsy and the phases of the moon was 
believed in down to a comparatively late period, 
Vicary, the surgeon to Henry vili., writing in 
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] 577, Bays of the ])raiii tliat ‘ it moucth and followeth 
tile mouiiig of the Moone: for in the waxing of 
the Moone, the JJrayne followetli iipwardes: and 
in the wane of the Moone the hrayne disccndoth 
downwardes, and vaninheB in substance of vertue: 
for the Jirayne bliriiiketh togetlier in itselfe and is 
not 80 fully obedient to tlie spirit of feeling. And 
this is proved in menne that tie liinatike or rnadde, 
and also in men that he e[»ulontike f = epileptic] or 
having the falling sickness, that be moste greeved 
in the beginning of the new moone,’ etc. The 
moon-struck are distinguished in Mt 4^“* from the 
jiaralytic and from those possessed by devils. 
Moonstrokc is also mentioned in Ps 121®. Among 
(lie later Jews ejiilepsy was treated by means of 
amulets called jnpv ny’op, and by the application of 
certain iiisc?cts named piJ'. See Snabbath 61, 
and To.'iffta Shabbatk, in Ion. 

Sunstroke in Ps 121®, coupled witli moonstroke, 
is also mentioned in Is 49**^. It was the cause of 
the death of the Slmnarnmite’s son, stricken in 
the harvest held (2 K 4^^), and of Manasseh, 
Judith’s husband, as he stood overseeing the 
binders of sheaves in the held (Jth H®). In the 
former case the child was suddenly allected with 
sharp pain in his head, and, on being carried to his 
mother, lay on her knees till noon, and then died. 
Th(;re are several diseases wliich are confounded 
under the name of heat-stroke or sun-stroke,— 
sun-syncope, sun-traumatism, sometimes menin¬ 
gitis; but this seems to have been a genuine 
example of siriasi^. J’his disease has been described 
by Sambon {Brit» Med. Journ. 1898,1 March 19, 
p. 744) as a rapidly fatal, febrile condition, begin¬ 
ning with high temperature, violent pains in 
the head, and passing rapidly into coma, death 
taking place ‘ within a few hours or even minutes 
of the onset of insensibility’ (Manson, 210). The 
Shanaminite’s child was laid, after his death, on 
the prophet’s bed until his mother had brought 
Elisha back from Mount Carmel, lly the time 
Gchazi arrived the body had become cold; and 
the subsequent restoration to life was plainly 
miraculous, as the mere stretching of the prophet 
on the body could not have brought back the life. 
Syria is one of the countries in which this disease 
occurs. 

The case of Jonah, on the other hand, was one 
of heat syncope; he fainted from the heat, and 
sullered the severe headache which always super¬ 
venes in such cases after the recovery of conscious¬ 
ness. Tn these cases, unlike true slriasisy the 
temperature of the body falls, and the surface 
feels cold and appears pale; ‘ usually after a short 
tinie the patient gradually recovers, very likely 
with a splitting headache and a feeling of intense 
prostration’ (Manson, 202). It was in this con¬ 
dition that the prophet said ‘ it is better for me to 
die than to live^(Jon 4®). 

Dropsy.—In Lk 14* the cure of a case of dropsy 
is recorded. The patient had been able to enter 
into the house of one of the rulers of the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem, where Jesus was being entertained. 
The man is called vdpwiriKdst the word used by the 
Greek physicians for dropsy in general. Tlie 
disease may have been a universal anasarca, due 
to disease of the kidneys or heart, or else abdominal 
dropsy, usually dependent on disease of the liver. 
In all cases this is a dangerous symptom, and it 
usually indicates a comparatively large amount of 
organic disease. In Shabbath 33. 1, dropsy is said 
to be the punishment of transgression. It is 
common in Jerusalem; see Maegowan in Jewish 
Intelligence, 1842, p. 319. 

Pulmonary disease, as such, is not referred to 
in Scripture. It is said of the widow’s son at 
Zarephath that his sickness was so sore there 
was no breath left in him (I K 17); but this simply 


means that he died. The modern Jewish authori¬ 
ties, in their directions for the slaughter of 
animals for purposes of food, regard the state of 
the lungs os of the utmost importance, and minute 
in.structions are given for the recognition of patho¬ 
logical conditions which rendered the carcase unfit 
for food. 

The nature of the disease from which Asa 
suffered in his feet is not mentioned (1 K 16**, 
2 Ch 16"). The former writer says that it allected 
liim in Ids old age, the latter in the 39th year of 
his reign ; and adds that he sought not to the 
Lord, but to the pliysicians. This may have been 
suggested by the king’s name (kijn), which prob¬ 
ably means ‘healer.’ Josephus apparently knows 
notldng of the disease, and describes Asa as dying 
happily after he had attained a long and blessed 
old age {Ant. VIII. xii. G). The Rabbinical belief 
w.'is that the malady was gout {JSota 10a, Sanhe¬ 
drin). Rashi lias conjectured from the wording of 
v.^* that the disease mounted to his head. Others 
have supposed that this inlliction was a punish¬ 
ment because he had not exempted the cliildren 
of the wise from the labour of carrying away the 
stones of Ramah (1 K 16**). There is no clue in the 
passage to the nature of the di.sease. Hippocrates 
says truly that gout, although it may be long and 
laborious, yet is seldom mortal [peri Pathon, ed. 
Kuhn, 407). As Asa’s disease began in old age, it 
may have been a case of senile gangrene. Gout is 
very rare among natives of Palestine. Kamp- 
hausen suggests that it may have been articular 
leprosy (see Riehm’s HWB, art. * Krankheiten’). 

A few references to surgical disease and accident 
occur in the Bible. Among primitive peoples, as 
a rule, surgery preceded medicine, as the conditions 
of their life expose the body to violence. The 
following are cases of surgical disease:— 

The woman bound by the spirit of infirmity, 
and unable to lift herself (Lk 13" "), was yet able 
to attend the synagogue. This was prooably a 
case of senile kyphosis, due to chronic osteitis of 
the vertebra?, a condition not infrequent amon^ 
aged women whose lives have been spent in agri¬ 
cultural labour; in these the vertebrae become 
gradually distorted and modified to the new posi- 
lion, so that by nothing short of miracle can the 
spine be straightened without violence. Why this 
deformity was regarded as of ^ecially Satanic 
origin is not apparent, but some Rabbinic authori¬ 
ties regard every disease which produces distortion 
as due to demons. 

Crook-baokednesB rendered a man unfit for the 
priesthood. This condition, called in Lv 21*® 
(LXX Kvprbi), difiers from the last in that it occurs 
in the young, and is due to caries of the vertebrae. 
It must have been fairly common in Egypt, as the 
present writer has founa a considerable number of 
spinal curvatures of this kind in collections of 
Egyptian bones. The Jerus. Targ. renders gibben, 
‘very dark coloured,’ but this meaning is im¬ 
probable. 

In a metonymic or metaphorical sense the bones 
in many poetical passages stand for the whole 
human frame as allected by mental emotion. 
Rottenness or caries (niJi rdkdb) of the bones is 
compared with envy (Pr H’^), with a wife that 
causes shame (Pr 12^), and with the emotion of 
terror (Hab 3'®); LXX, however, puts e-bt, cKih\rii, 
and Tp6p.oi respectively for [caries in these three 
places, but there is no suggestion of worms in the 
Hebrew. The bones are said to shake with fear (J ob 
4*'*) or with grief (Jer 23®). The bones are burnt 
with heat in Job’s disease (30*®), with grief (Ps 
102*, La H*), with the fire of suppressed emotion 
(Jer 20®). They are said to wax old (Ps 32*), to be 
pierced (Job 30"), vexed (Ps 6*), out of joint (Ps 
22^^), consumed (Ps Sl^®), or broken (La 8®). A 
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baiulage (‘?inn) for broken boiios is mentioned in 
Ezk 30^^; cf. use in same verso of verb 
‘ bind up.’ 

Fracture of the skull without immediate in¬ 
sensibility, showing the absence of compression 
of tl»e brain, was produced by the fall of the 
millstone on the head of Abimelech (Jg 9^^). In 
the case of Eutychus the fall produced fatal com¬ 
pression and most probably a broken neck (Ac 
20®). Goliath is said to have fallen on his face 
when struck by the slingstone, as if his fall was 
due to flexor spasm (1 S 17®®). Ahaziah died 
ultimately of the injuries sustained from his fall 
through the lattice (2 K 1 *). It is difficult to 
understand the parenthetic account of Judas’ 
suicide in Ac E® ; see art. JuDAS Iscariot. 

Mephibosheth’s lameness in both his feet (2 S 4* 
9 ^®), oue to a fall from his nurse’s arms, seems to 
have been some kind of injury which produced 
bone disease, for when he hastened to meet David 
on his return he did not delay to * dress ’ his feet 
(19®^). LXX tr. by ^ffepdrreucretf. Both these 
words, however, may simply mean ‘to wash,’ 
parallel to the trimming of his beard in the con¬ 
text. In spite of his friendship for Mophibosheth, 
it was proverbial that the lame were among the 
hated of David’s soul (2 S 5 ®). This curious pas¬ 
sage appears to be corrupt (see Driver, /fed. Text 
^ Sam, 199; Smith, Comm, on Sam, [1899], 288). 
Lameness incapacitated a descendant of Aaron 
from the priesthood (Lv 2E®), but did not prevent 
the access of such into the temple, for many lame 
persons were healed by Christ there (Mt 2 E^; for 
other lame men healed see Mt 11® 16®^ Lk 7®®; 
they are called ‘halt’ in Mt 18®, Mk 9", Lk 14®^, 
Jn 6®. See Halt in vol. ii. p. 288). Jacob’s lame¬ 
ness has been referred to in connexion with the 
sinew that shrank (see Food, vol. ii. p. 39). The 
Jewish butchers now extract the great sciatic 
nerve as the qid. See Meir’s Sepher Zahahit 63. 

Of congenital malformations the giant with six 
fingers and six toes on each side is the most re¬ 
markable (2 S 21 ®®, 1 Ch 20 ®). Persons with such 
superfluous parts were disqualified for the priest¬ 
hood, Lv 2 E®, whore iRay mean ‘having 

members of unequal length’ (LXX renders it 
ibrSriiTjTos, * crop-eared’). □"ji? in Lv 2E®, tr. ‘flat¬ 
nosed’ (LXX KoXopbpiyy ‘snub-nosed’), may refer 
to the deformity in hare-lip (KVm ‘slit-nose’). 
Dwarfishness also disqualifieil a son of Aaron from 
tlie priesthood (Lv 2D®); this, however, has by 
some been supposed to refer to emaciation from 
wasting disease. See art. Dwarf. 

Skin diseases, using the term in the widest 
sense, were and still are common in the East. 
They are frequently referred to in their relation 
to leprosy and the allied conditions, which are 
carefully described on account of their causing 
the uncleanness of the sufferers from it. See 
Leprosy. The words referring to these diseases 
are baldness (treated of in vol. i. p. 234 f.), itch, 
scab, scurvy, blemishes, wen, blains, boils, botch, 
scall, and spot:— 

Itch (o-jn heref, LXX Dt 28®^, is probably 

the parasitic disease of this name now known to 
be due to a small mite, Sarcoptes scabiei, which 
burrows in the skin. In some cases, when 
neglected, it spreads over the whole body, which 
becomes covered with a rough crust adhering to 
the surface. It is very easily communicated from 
person to person, and cannot be healed unless the 
parasite be destroyed. It disqualified its victims 
irom the priesthood (Lv 21*®). The Heb. word 
is derived from a root which means to scratch, 
hence the Vulgate uses prurigo. It is not at all 
uncommon in Syria at the present day. 

Scurvy (RV), scab (AV) (Dt 28®^ aii gdrdh) is 
the iypla of LXX, scabies of the Vulgate. 


In Lv 21®® it is called ‘scurvy’ in AV. This 
disease has nothing to do with the true scurvy, 
but is also an itchy disease in which a thick crust 
forms on the skin; it is most rebellious to treat¬ 
ment, and technically known as favus. It is 
commonest on the head, where it is called ‘ scald 
head,’ and is due to a fungus, the Achorion Schon- 
leinii. This is the garabu of WAI \i. 44. 13. It 
sometimes spreads over the entire body, and, in 
neglected, exaggerated cases, covers the entire face 
as with a mask. Sometimes it causes ulceration 
of the subjacent skin, and Alibert describes it as, 
in some cases, aftecting even the cranial bones. 
It also is not uncommon in Syria. 

Scab in Lv 21®® is the tr. of yallepheth, 
meaning ‘ an itching,* ‘ scab ’ (LXX Xeix^v), It is 
probably another form of the disease just described. 
The infliction of this scab on the head is described 
in Is 3^® by the verb sippah (LXX Taveivtbaei); 
see Git^in 70a. 

The scall or scurf of the head and beard of 
Lv 13®® is nethek, probably tinea tonsurans or 
mentagra, another parasitic disease of somewhat 
similar character ; pn!a, the freckled spot of Lv 13®®, 
may be psoriasis, a non-contagious scaly eruption. 
See Leprosy, p. 96. 

The botch of Egypt of Dt 28®’**® is called 
an inflamed or ulcerated spot. The same word 
is used to describe Job’s malady (Job 2’), the boils 
of the Egyptian plague (Ex 9®*’*), and Hezekiah’s 
boil (2 K 20’ = Is 38®^). It is probably a general 
term for a sore swelling of the skin. Those in 
jEx 9 ’® are distinguished from the others because 
they were accompanied with or ‘ blains,’ 

explained by the Talm. as n-wa or y^a^/a, pustules 
containing fluid (LXX fXKrj, fpXvKrLdes dua^iovaai). 
If, as already surmised, this disease was smallpox, 
this character would distinguish it from the others; 
and if the last example was a plague spot, it would 
account for its reputedly fatal character. The 
botch of Dt 28^ esj^cially affected the knees and 
legs (see Pinner’s Krankheiten des Orients, 167). 
Job’s disease, however, was not a fatal one, 
and instead of a single tumour he was covered 
witli sore spots from head to foot, and these 
were attended with an intolerable itching. The 
Egyptian word shn means an abscess, and is used 
in Pap, Ehers xxxviii. It was common in that 
country, and is therefore called the botch of Egypt 
(Dt 28^). It is called in Coptic shash, and possibly 
the 'dbah%C6th may be connected with a Coptic 
root meaning to he rounded or to boil up. In 
Papyrus Ehers cv it is said, ‘If thou findest a 
swelling that is connected with the beginning of 
uMu it is as a bean, a sore boil on his skin, not 
very large, containing pus; say thou. He has 
hunhunt which suppurates. I shall treat this 
disease; make thou a remedy that shall remove 
the swelling and set free the matter.’ A poultice 
is recommended of wax, suet, bean-flour, and cer¬ 
tain plants. For the peculiars Mgypti malum 
see Lucretius, vi. 1113, and Pliny, xxvi. 6. 

Job’s body was covered with irritating ulcers 
(fXxct Toyyjptp), whose itching he endeavoured to 
allay by scraping himself with the rough but soft 
edge of a piece of unglazed earthenware. The 
disease dbngured his face (2’), so that he could 
not easily be recognized by his friends; his pains 
led him to groan continufllly without relief (3**), 
and he felt as though burnt by a fieiy poison (6®), 
shattering his nervous system (3®®); the loathsome 
sores made his breath fostid (19”), and were in¬ 
fested with maggots (7*). He was so helpless that 
he required aid to rise, and he sat among the 
ashes (2®; LXX M rijs Koirplas, ‘on a dunghill’) 
to mitigate the itching. See Carey, 178; Magnus, 
311. 161; Keil, ArcKdol, ii. 94. The malady is 
called (18”) ‘the firstborn of death,’ and 
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it has been supposed to have been elephantiasis 
(Kimchi), leprosy (Origen), smallpox (Shapter, 
169), guinea-worm, whicli is credited, but falsely, 
by one writer witli being called Job’s disease m 
Bokhara (but see Burnes, Travels into Bokharay 
ii. 181, where no mention is made of Job), malig¬ 
nant pustule, or frambcesia (see Pruner, 174), etc. 
The characters given, however, agree better with 
those of the Biskra button or Oriental sore, endemic 
along the southern shore of the Mediterranean and 
in Mesopotamia. This begins in the form of papular 
spots, which ulcerate and become covered with 
crusts, under which are itchy, burning sores, slow 
in granulation and often multiple; as ma^ as 
forty have been found on one patient. It is 
probably due to a parasite, is communicable by in¬ 
oculation, and very intractable even under modern 
treatment. It is sometimes called ‘Aleppo sore* 
or ‘Bagdad sore.’ 

Lazarus in Lk 16^® was probably afflicted, like 
many of his class, with old varicose ulcers of the 
leg. Burckhardt says that sores on the legs are 
very common at Diiddah (i. 448). 

Spot in Job 11 '®, Ca 4^, Dt 32®, blemish in 
Lv 21''^, Dn I**, are apparently general terms for 
any skin disease. Wen in Lv 22 '^^, used as the 
name of a disease of cattle, means a gall or sup¬ 
purating sore. 

Among aticetions of the skin may be considered 
the bloody sweat of our Lord in the garden (I.k 
22 ^). The passage (on the (lucstion of whose 
genuineness see Westcott-Hort) says that llis 
sweat was tlxrel Oobfx^OL a'lfiaros Karafialvoyrts M 
r^v yrjv. Theophylact, Michaelis, Olahausen, and 
others take this to mean that Ilis sweat dropped, 
as clots of blood drop from a wound. The word 
iheei is freq^uently uaed to express a mere com¬ 
parison, as in Mt 28^ XeuKbu Jjcrel There are 

no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat; and although in some older writings com¬ 
parable instances are quoted, none of them are 
i>roperly authenticated. Tissot {TraiU des Nerfsy 
‘279) records one such, and others are given in 
connexion 'svith legends of stigmatization, etc., as 
in the cases of Catharine of Kaconizio (1446), and 
Stephano Quinzani in Soncino (1467). Bleeding 
took place from the stigmatic wounds in the case 
of Louise Lateau in 1870 (see also Schenck, Ohs, 
Med, iii. 458, for ancient examples, and refs, in 
art. ‘Stigmatization,’ Encyc, Brit. xxii. 650). It 
is signiticant that the word used is dpbfifioiy ‘ clots,’ 
not urayiljv used of blood-drops by .^schylus 
[Agam, 1122), or erraXay/jibs used both of blood 
(Eurip. Ion. 351, 1003) and sweat (Hippoo. Aph. 
1261). Bourrut and Burot have described a red- 
coloured sweat in a hystero-epileptic, but the con¬ 
ditions were equivocal. 

Poisonous serpents are mentioned in Nu 21 ®, 
Dt 32»», Job 20 '^-'®, Is 11 ® 142 » 69», Jer Mt 3^ 
12 ®® 23®», Mk 16'®, Lk 3? 10'®, Ac 28®'®. The fiery 
serpents of the plague in the wilderness are not 
called flying: that ‘ word is imported into their 
description from Is 14®® and 30®. There are several 
poisonous serpents in the Desert of the Exodus, 
the sand-viper Echis carinatay and the horned 
viper Cerastes TEgyptiams and HassclquistUy which 
are sometimes found in great numbers in favour¬ 
able localities, and whose bites are burning and 
often fatal (see Strabo, xvi. 2. 30). Naia llafcy the 
asp, has also been found there. One or other of 
these was most likely the fiery serpent, the brazen 
model of which miraculously healed the bitten 
people. KUchenmeister {Sydenham Soc. Tr. i. 391) 
suggested that these fiery serpents were guinea- 
worms, Filaria Medinensisy parasitic worms which 
burrow under the skin and set up local inflamma¬ 
tion : these are not uncommon in this region, and 
he supposes that they are the same as the dpaKdyna 


fjuKpd of Plutarch {Symposiakon viii., Question 9), 
which are said by Agatharchides of Cnidus to eat 
away the flesh of the peoples near the Red Sea (see 
for other refs. Bennett, Diseases of Bibley 134). The 
story of Moses and the serpents given by Josephus 
[Ant. II. X. 2) is interesting in this connexion. 
Scorpion bites are not very common and rarely 
fatal in Palestine, but are common and often fatal 
to children in Egypt; see Pruner, p. 430. 

The disease of Herod Agrippa I., recorded in 
Ac 12®'*'^*, was a sudden and fatal seizure of some 
abdominal complaint, accomjianied with intense 
a^ony, and in some way connected with worms. 
Sir J. R. Bennett has surmised tliat it was acute 
critonitis set up by the perforation of the bowel 
y an intestinal worm. This is a rare but not 
an impossible condition. The term employed is 
(TKojXrjKo^purroiy used here, as also in Theophrastus 
{de Causis Plantarumy v. 10), to signify ‘ eaten of 
worms.’ Vulg. has a vermibus crosns. The mis¬ 
taken idea that it was a case oi phthiriasis lias 
no support in the passage, and still less from the 
narrative in Josephus, which does not mention 
worms, but says that Herod was seized with a 
violent abdominal pain Avhich lasted for live days 
(Eusebius says four) and proved fatal (XIX. viii. 2). 
The death of Pheretime (Herod, iv. 205) took place 
not from this disease, but from some exhausting 
disorder with superlicial ulceration ; the evKai or 
maggots which were fatal to her were probably 
blow-lly larvm. Antiochus Epiphanes, fatally in¬ 
jured by a fall, had probably compound fractures 
in which blow-flies laid their eggs and maggots 
were hatched. In former times cases of this sort 
were not rare when the injuries were neglected 
(2 Mac 9®). See also Jos. Ant. XVII. vi. 5. 

The third Egyp. plague was one of insects which 
are called kinndm (LXX cKviipef); and as the root 
33 probably means ‘to pierce or cut into,’ it is 
ikely that’they were mosquitoes or sand-fleas, oi 
some pest of that nature, which would be a much 
more serious plague in the East than one of lice. 
It was only tlie priests, Herodotus tells us, that 
were defiled by these (ii. 37). RVm renders ‘ sand¬ 
flies or fleas.’ The argument that they must have 
been lice, because coming from the dust, is not 
of much force, for sand-fleas live in the same 
material, and lice are not generated in dust any 
more than gnats. It is therefore improbable that 
this plague phthiriasis. 

Among the causes of ceremonial impurity were 
certain discharges (Lv 15®*®®), some natural (Dt 
23'®), others probably the result of evil practices. 
How far the diseases consequent on vice were 
knoAvn among the ancients is a doubtful point. 
The passages in Ps 107'’'''®, Pr 2'® 6"*®® 7®** 
(see tract Zehaimy and Maimonides’ commentary 
thereon) seem to refer to such, but this group of 
diseases was not known in Europe until A.D. 1495. 

Blindness was, and is, one of the commonest 
afflictions of the natives of Palestine; the blear- 
eyes, often crusted round with dried secretion, and 
fly-infested, make some of the most sickening 
sights in a Syrian village crowd. The words 
‘ blindness ’ or ‘ blind ’ occur 87 times in the Bible ; 
41 times in a metaphorical sense, and 39 in refer¬ 
ence to literal want of sight. The OT uses the 
words‘blind’ or ‘blindness’ 35 times; in 28 the 
word is niy (Pi. ‘ to blind ’) or 'ivver (adj.), 19 times 
literal, 9 fi^rative ; in 3 it is Hvvdrdn or *avverethy 
‘blindness,^always literal; in 2 it is sanvertm, 

‘ a dazzling,’ Gn 19", 2 K 6'®; once it is D'‘?yn ‘ to 
hide’ {sc. my eyes, 1 S 12®, but the text here 
is probably corrupt, cf. the LXX). In Is 29® RV 
has ‘be blind,’ whore AV has ‘cry’ as tr, of 
lyy. In the NT, in which ‘blind’ or ‘blindness’ 
is used 52 times, 36 literally and 16 metaphorically, 
the word is rvtpXos or (verbal) rt/^\dw. In four 
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places where the word is 7rc6paj<rts or Twpdw RV has 
replaced * blindness ’ or ‘ blinded ’ by ‘ hardening * 
or ‘ hardened ’ (Ro ll"^* 2 Co 3^^ Epn 4^®); cf. con¬ 

fusion in MSS between vripoOp and iritypoOv in Job 17^. 

Apparently but two torms of blindness were 
recognized : (1) that due to the prevalent ophthal¬ 
mia. It is a highly infectious disease, and is 
aggravated by sand, sun-glare, and dirt, so that 
it almost always leaves the organs damaged, and 
often renders them useless, causing opacity of the 
cornea or closure of the pupil; (2) tliat due to 
ago; Eli at the age of 98 was blind, his eyes 
waxed dim (1 S 3-). David’s eyes were ‘set* at 
an earlier age (1 K 4^®). Ahijah was blind from 
age (IK 14^). Isaac was also blind (Gn 27^); 
and it is noted of Moses that in spite of his age 
his eye was not dim. Like other plagues, blind¬ 
ness was believed to bo a visitation from God, and 
curable only by Him (Ex 4^^). It incapacitated 
for the priesthood (Lv 2H®); but by law com¬ 
passion for the blind was enacted (Lv 19^^), and 
offences against them were accursed (Dt 27^®). 
The minor form of ophthalmia caused redness of 
the lids and loss of the eyelashes. Leah was thus 
‘tender’ or weak-eyed (Gn 29”). Blindness from 
birth arises from ophthalmia neonatorum, which 
is often severe enough to cause permanent opacity 
of the comca. Sometimes ophthalmia accom- 

E anies malarial fever (Lv 26^®). Smiting with 
lindness as a punishment occurred in the case 
of Elymas (Ac 13”). This was only temporary, 
and may have been hypnotic. The Syrian soldiers 
seeking Elisha were also affected, probably in the 
same way (2 K 6^®). It was also probably sub¬ 
jugation to His overmastering power that caused 
the inhibition of the angry manifestations of the 
Nazarenes towards our Lord (Lk 4®®). 

Of the blind men cured by our Lord the cases 
of interest were (1) the man congenitally blind 
(Jn 9^), and (2) the man whose progress in vision 
was gradual (Mk 8®®). Probably the latter also 
was blind from birth, and the intermediate stage 
was that before he had learned to interpret the 
now sensation, although, on the other hand, the 
use of the word diroKaTccrTadr) would seem to imply 
that he had at one time possessed sight which was 
restored to him. Cases are on record of men to 
whom sight was suddenly given by operation, 
being unable to understand visual appearances 
until verified by touch (see discussion of this! in 
Locke’s Eb'say^ li. 9. 8). Our Lord in His miracles 
used different methods to restore sight, all of them 
inadequate without His divine power, but doubt¬ 
less suited to the condition of faith on the person 
healed; a word, a touch, anointing with saliva, 
with clay, or testing his faith by sending him to 
wash his eyes. Maimonides remrs to the use of 
fasting spittle as an application to sore eyes, but 
expressly forbids its use on the Sabbath. 

The blindness of St. Paul (Ac 9®*-) w^as doubtless 
a temporary amaurosis, such as that whicli has 
been caused, by injudiciously looking at the sun. 
The ‘ scales * which fell from his eyes were prob¬ 
ably not material, but vision w’^as restored as if 
scales had fallen; the word used is dxrfl, for which 
see n. 830®. It is not improbable that this left a 
wealaiess of eye, which may have been the * thorn 
in the flesh’ which rendered his bodily presence 
weak (see Gal 4'®). Tobit’s blindness from the 
irritation of the sparrow’s dung (To 2”) was cured 
hy the gall of the fish caught by his son (11^®^*)* 
Pliny recommends the bile of Callionymus Lyra 
as a cure for blindness (xxxii. 24). There is a 
reference to eye-salve in Rev 3^®. Magical means 
for curing eye diseases are referred to in Rawlin- 
Bon, WJu ii. 47. Many eye-washes are mentioned 
Papyrus Ehers Ivft*. 

The poetical description of the failure of the 


pow'ers of nature in old age, in Ec 12, has been 
commented upon by many authors, and the details 
are carefully reviewed by Sir J. II. Bennett [op, 
cit. p. 106). The Rabbins recognized 903 modes 
of death; and, commenting on Ps 90, said that 
death at 70 is old age, at 80 is strength [Moed 
J^atan 28. 1). On account of the impurity of 
a dead body, the older Jewish physicians did not 
make post-mortem examinations [Ahoda Zara 29 ; 
Baba Bathra 155a), but at a later date these were 
permitted (see Willstiidler in Ally, Zeitutig dcs 
Judenthums, viii. 568). Burial with or without 
the external application of antiseptics was the 
common method. 

The process of child-birth is mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture: (a) in individual cases, (/3) in legislative 
enactments, and [y) in metaphor. Leaving on one 
side the narrative of the birth of Eve (see Midrash 
liahbah on Nu 14, whore Adam is described as 
androgynous), there are details of a number of 
births, most of which are illustrations of the 
primal curse of Gn 3^®. Two of these are cases of 
twins (Gn 25®^^* and 38®®). The latter w^as a case 
of spontaneous evolution with perineal laceration, 
probably fatal to the mother (although a Rabbinic 
tradition in Zohar hadash says that ^le lived long 
after); Rachel’s was a case of fatal dystocia, prob¬ 
ably on account of some delicacy or unhealthi¬ 
ness of long standing (31®®); and Phinehas’ wife was 
an example of premature labour (Jos. Ant. v. xi. 4), 
brought on by shock, and proving fatal (1 S 4”). 

The cases of Sarah, Manoalrs wife, Hannah, 
the Shunammite, and Elisabeth, are instances of 
imiparm at a late period. Barrenness was regarded 
as a divine judgment (Gn 20'® 30®), and was a cause 
of much unhappiness (Gn 30', Pr 30'®), for the re¬ 
moval of which the forked root of the mandrake 
was used as a charm (Gn 30'®). A multitude of 
children was believed to be a signal proof of the 
favour of God (1 S 2®, Ps 113® 127® 1^8®), Hence 
miscarrying was regarded also as a sign of God’s 
displeasure (Hos 9'^). The attendants on child¬ 
bed were women, m^:D (Gn 35'^, Ex 1'®), of whom 
two were enough for the Israclitish women in 
Egypt, indicating a small number in a circum¬ 
scribed locality. Midra^h liahbah credits Puah 
with being the inventor of artilicial respiration by 
insulHation. The mother was placed in a kneeling 
posture, leaning on some one’s knees (Gn 30®) or on 
a labour-stool. There is some obscurity as to the 
nature of the of Ex 1'®. J8a adya and the Targ. 
believe it to have been a seat on which tlie mid¬ 
wife made the patient to kneel,* others a bathing- 
tub. Ibn G'anach considers it a name for the 
uterus, others believe that the dual refers to the 
two sexes of the children which they were to see 
and note (see Dillmann-Ryssel on this passage, pp. 
14, 15). Difficult labour from weakness of the 
mother is mentioned metaphorically in 2 K 19®. 

According to the law of Lv 12*”^* the mother was 
regarded as unclean or taboo for 7 days, until the 
date of circumcision in case of a male, or for 14 
days if the child was a female. After this there 
was a second period of separation, during which she 
was not permitted to appear in the temple. This 
period for the mother of a boy was 33 aays, of a 
girl 66 days, after which the offering for purifica¬ 
tion was made. The difference of period in the 
cose of the two sexes was due to the belief that 
the lochia lasted longer after the birth of a female 
child. Nursing was continued for 2 or 3 years 
(2 Mac 7*^), and the child was taken by a relative 
to wean (1 K 11®®). 

The legislation for the catamenia and for menorr¬ 
hagia was characterized by a rigid system of puri¬ 
fication, and the cleansing of everything that was 

* For particular* of this nafb or labour • stool sea Bash! oo 
2 K 19S. K€lim 28. 4. 
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(lefiled thereby (Lv The sufferer from this 

disease in Mt 9'^^, Mk 5 ^®, and Lk had suffered 
many things of many physicians and only grew 
worse; so much was this condition considered as 
beyond treatment that it was recommended to 
treat it magically and by amulet {Baha Sltxih. 110, 
Gi\\in 09). According to tlie early legend, the 
votive figure at Bflnias, supposed to be that of 
Christ, was put up by her (v. Dobschiitz, Christus- 
bilder, p. 197). Amulets of the lapui resurrectionis 
were used to prevent miscarriage {Shahb. 60). To 
this day, charms, usually in tlie form of versos or 
incantations from the Bible, are used in the in¬ 
terval between birth and circumcision to keep 
away Lilith: these are called niy'Dp {Shehuoth 16, 
Chullin 'I'Jf Shnhbath 57, Sanhedrin 90). Ciesarean 
section (imnlicd in the expression jon kev) is men¬ 
tioned in Sanhedrin 45. There is a description of 
a newborn infant given in Ezk 16^ with undivided 
umbilical cord, unwashed and undre.ssed. Salt was 
rubbed on the skin of infants to make it firm, and 
to remove the vernix caseosa. 

In the prophetic writings labour pains, pangs, 
and travail are frequent images, representing ( 1 ) 
the affrighting of God’s enemies, Ps48®, Is Kl® etc.; 
(2) God’s declaration of judgment, Is 42’**; ( 3 ) the 
sorrows of God’s people under chastisement, la 26’“^; 
(4) claim of spiritual parentage, Gal 4 ’’’ etc. 

Infantile diseases seem to have been exception¬ 
ally severe in Palestine, and at the present day 
mortalitv in the early years of life is exceptionally 
high. The Rabbinical writers speak or the nyit 
DUa 7 ni, or pain of bringing up children, and in 
Bereshith Rabhah it is written that it is easier to 
rear a forest of young olive-trees than one child. 
Biblical references to sick children are not a few: 
Bathsheba’s infant (2 S 12 ’®), the Shunammite’s 
son (2 K 4), the widow’s son at Zarephath (1 K 17). 
Christ healed many children, among whom were the 
fever-stricken son of the nobleman of Capernaum 
(Jn 4^»), and Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9 ’®, Mk 5 *-, Lk 
8^1), who was 12 years old. No particulars are 
given of their diseases. 

Several general references to sicknesses wdiose 
characters are not specified occur. Wo do not 
know the maladies of Abijah (1 K 14’); Benhadad 
(2 K 8 "^), whose disease was not mortal, but who 
was too weak to struggle with Hazael; Elisha 
(2 R 13’^), Joash (*afllicted with great diseases,’ 
2 Ch 242®), Lazarus of Bethany (Jn 11 ’), Dorcas 
^papkroditus (Ph 22 ?), or Trophimus 

(2 Ti 4^). 

Similarly, the metaphorical allusions to sickness 
are numerous, as typical of the weakness brought 
neglect of God’s coiiiiiiandment.s. 

1 his moral sickness is especially compared to the 
severe pains in the back from fever and exposure : 
anguish in loins (Is 21 ®), pains in loins (Nah 2 ”’)* 
smitten in loins (Dt 33”), disease in loins (Ps 38’’) 
affliction laid on loins (Fs 66 ”), breaking of loins 
(Ezk 23’®); see for other images Is 1®,P8 55 ^, Jer 4 ’‘*. 

There are very few references to methods of 
treatmerU in the Bible. External applications, 
such as ^thing or washing (2K 6 ’®); diet (Lk 8 ®®) ; 
the application of saliva (Jn 9 ®; see Maimon. on 
SJuihb, 21 ); anointing with oil (Ja 6 ’^); binding of 
sores and mollifying them with ointment (Isl®)* 
pouring in oil and wine (Lk lO®*); Hezekiah’s 


mippus is said to have prolonged his life to 116 
years by breathing the breath or young girls. 

Of actual medicines few are mentioned; possibly 
the balm of Gilead was one, Gn 37“, 43 ”, Jer 
46” 61* (from this last passage it appears to have 
been used as a local sedative, Ezk 27”). This 
material was probably the resin of Pistacia lentis- 


1 cuSf the mastic tree ; as the plant now called Balm 
of Gilead {Balsamode?idrun Gileadense) is a native 
of Somali-land and S. Arabia, and it is doubtful if 

I it ever extended as far north as Palestine. The 

• may, however, have been the resin of Balanites 
ACgyptiaca, still used as an application to sores. 

I See, further, art. Balm. Mandrakes {dUd&'im) 

■ were used as a stimulant to conception, the forked 

• root as a charm, and the sweetish fruit as a medi- 

r cine. The plant is Mandragora officinalis (for 

• ancient views on this .see Deusing, de Mandragorat 
Groningen, 1659 ; Celsius, Hierobot. s.v. * Dudaim’). 
Of other plants, mint, anise, and cummin, men- 

• tioned under Food (vol. ii. p. 38’’), are used as 

carminatives. The last was used for the wound in 
circumcision, Shabbath 1336. Myrrh, lign-aloes, 
onycha, stacte, frankincense, spikenard, are odorous 
materials, but scarcely remedial; salt was used for 
hardening the skin and as a preservative; nitre, 
native sodic carbonate, not saltpetre (Pr 25^, 
Jer 222 ), cleansing agent to remove 

the fatty secretions of the skin. The caper-berry 
{Capparis spinosa) had a considerable reputation as 
an aphrodisiac (Ec 12®). Narcotics were used to 
abate pain {Baba 7nezia S^b). The wine given to 
our Lord at His crucifixion was probably for this 
purpose. 

As in Egypt, the most of the remedies in com¬ 
mon use were dietary : meal, milk, vinegar, wine, 
water, almonds, figs, raisins, pomegranates, honey, 
dibs, and butter, made up a large part of the 
Egyptian as of the Jewish pharmacopoeia. Some 
few remedies were of a less aCTeeable nature, such 
as the heart, liver, and gall of Tobiah’s fish (To 6 ^). 
The Talmud adds to tins list radishe.s, mustard, 
ginger, dog’s dung, wormwood, calamus, cinnamon, 
ladaiium, galbanum, storax; and of poisons, hemah 
(supposed to be some heralock-like .plant), rosh 
(probably po^ipy), and bashah or aconite. Many 
of the medicines given in the Egyptian medical 
writings, and almost all in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian plant lists, cannot be identified. 

The art of the apothecary is mentioned in Ex 

3020-35 3 - 729 ^ Jjj JQI rpjjg 

however, rather a maker of perfumes (2 Ch 16’®) 
than a compounder of medicines. They seem to 
have formed a kind of guild (see Neh 3«). RV has 
replaced the word by ‘perfumer’ except in Neh, 

1 Ch, and Sir 38® and 49 . Probably, as in Egypt, 
the physician compounded his own medicines. In 
Pap. fibers there is an invocation given to be used 
by the physician when thus engaged: ‘ May Isis 
heal mo as she healed Horus from all pain which his 
brother Set hath inflicted on him when he slew his 
father Osiris. Oh Isis I great wonder-worker, heal 
me and set me free from all evil, destructive, and 
demoniacal inflictions, from fatal diseases and un¬ 
cleanness of every kind which befall me,’ etc. 

It is probable that charms of this kind were in 
uso among the later Jews. Neck-chains like ser¬ 
pents, such as those mentioned in Is 3®®, protected 
against diseases produced by envy and the evil eye 
(see Berachoth 65, Shabbath 67, Chullin 77, Shehuoth 
17, and Elworthy’s Evil Eye^ 1898). The of 
Is 32 ® and the Q'Pjj or ear-rings of Gn 36® are sup¬ 
posed to have been charms. 

The Levitical code contains a largo number of 
Hygienic enactments yvdth regard to food, sanita- 

j tion, and the recognition of infectious diseases. 
It prescribes as sources of food, animals of the 
herbivorous and ruminant group, excludes all 
birds which live upon animal food, and permits the 
uso of all true fishes; and, among invertebrates, 
permits only the use of locusts. Of food-animals, 
the fat and the blood are prohibited; and special 
rules were laid down for the slaughter and inspec¬ 
tion of the animals, that the meat may be cxmji 
from the taint of infectious disease* Among fruitSf 
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those produced by trees in the first three years of ability attached to their state, Is 56^; see our 
their life are * uncircunicised ’ and not to be eaten ; Lord’s words in Mt 19'^ and also Ac 


that of the fourth year is ‘ devoted ’; and that of 
the fifth and later years may be used as food 
(Lv 19-®). The provision of the periodic cleaning 
out and destruction of leaven, that even the breail- 
stufis may be kept wholesome, is also an important 
law for the maintenance of a pure food (Ex 12^® 13“^, 
Dt 16®). 

The agricultural sanitary laws forbid the mixture 
of seeds in a field at the same time, the sowing of 
crops in a vineyard, the cross grafting of fruit- 
trees, the cross-breeding and even the yoking 
together of dissimilar cattle, and enforces the 
complete rest of man and beast on the Sabbath 
days, as well as on the great religious and national 
festivals (Ex 23^^). To ensure the perfect purifica¬ 
tion of garments, no mixture of linen and woollen 
materials was permitted (Lv 19^®, Dt 22^^), as they 
cannot be so thoroughly or easily cleansed as pure 
garments of one material (see Kllnyim). Such 
compound fabrics, however, might, according to 
Nidda-f be used as shrouds. 

In domestic sanitation the covering with earth 
of excreta and of blood are prescribed, and the 
expansion of these rules in the Mishna {Bnba 
Kamma) forbids dung-heaps, and gardens reijuir- 
ing manure within the city, and intramural inter¬ 
ments. The fires of the valley of Hinnom perhaps 
consumed the city ollal (but see Robinson, BJtP 
i. 274). Houses were built with parapets to pre¬ 
vent accidents (Dt 22®), and persons suspecten of 
having infectious diseases in the stage of incuba¬ 
tion were isolated (Lv 13^). Those who had to touch 
corpses or things unclean were themselves rendered 
unclean, and had to wash their clothes (Nu 19'*). 

In the Talmudic code of uncleanness there were 
five or, according to some, six grades recognized. 
Decomposition, death, or leprosy, or certain other 
diseases, were the central causes of all impurity, 
and hence were called ‘ fathers of fathers of un¬ 
cleanness.’ That which was allected by these 
became the * father of uncleanness,’ and could not 
be ])urified; for example, a corpse, or carcase ex¬ 
cept such as was killed in the proper way, certain 
issues, a leprous man, an idol, the water of purifi¬ 
cation (Nu 19), the propitiatory parts of sacrificed 
animals. Whatever was defiled by contact with 
these was the lir.st son of uncleanness, to be 
cleansed by sacrilice, by a period of isolation and 
a j)rocess of purification by water or lire; what¬ 
ever was denied by contact with a first son of 
uncleanness was a second son of unclcanness, to be 
purilied by seven days’ isolation and washing ; and 
whatever was rendered impure by one of these was 
a third son, to be purified by a day’s isolation and 
washing of the clothes and person. By these 
lustrations and by the careful isolation of cases of 
suspected contagious disease, the chances of the 
propagation of infection were much diminished. 

Of surgical instruments a flint knife called 
was used for circumcision (see vol. i. p. 443), but 
later, steel knives, n’lSpfc?!?, called also |’dd, were used 
{Chullin), An awl or yjiiD was used for boring the 
servant’s ear (Ex 21®). Other knives called pigioii 
Hzmelf kesilta* are mentioned in diflerent Talmudic 
tracts —Kelim 13. 1; Shabbath 130 ; 3foed Jf^atan 
and Aboda Zara 276. 

Of surgical operations, circumcision has been 
already dealt with. The exclusion of eunuchs 
from the service of God under the theocracy >vas 
probably a protest against either of these opera¬ 
tions referred to in Dt 23' as performed among 
heathen nations in the service of their gods (see 
Driver, Deut, p. 269). Under the kingdom, how¬ 
ever, they became important officials as Samuel 

S redicted, 1 S 8'® (AV and RVm), 1 K 22», 2 K 8« 
24'2*'«, Jer 29** 34'® 38’ 41“ and no spiritual dis- 


LiTKRATURK.-“Few of tho books on the subject written before 
this century (which number at least 150) are of any value. The 
only works worth consulting are: Ader, cfs JEgrotis in Evan- 
(jHio Toulouse, 1626 ; Bartholinus, de MorbU biblicis Miscellanea 
Medica, Ilafniw, 1671; Lundt, Die alien Jiidischen HeyligthiL- 
mer, Hamburg, 1096; Oremont, Dissert, de Ebraeorum veterum 
Arte Medica, Viteborg, 1688; Moles. Pathologia morborum 
aavrum in Sac. Scrip, mentio fit^ Madrid, 1642; Oalmet, de re 
Medica Uebreei, Paris, 1714; Colmar, iiber die Arzneigelehrheit 
der Jttden, Gera, 1729; Mead, Medica Sacra, London, 1749; 
Uoinhard, Bibelkrankheiteru 1767: Sprengel, de Medic. Ebrat- 
orvm, Halle, 1789, and his Cfesehichte d. Arztneykunde, vol. i. 

Of later works: Pruner, Krankheiten des Orients, Erlangen, 
1847 ; Maegowan in Jewish Intelligence, and Journal of 
Missionary Labours in Jerusalem, London, 1846 ; Uosev, 
Krankheiten des Orients, Augsburg, 1837; Wittman, Einem 
Artzte Iteisen nach Syrien, etc., Weimar, 1805 ; To bier, Beitrag 
zur medizinischen Topographie von Jerusalem, 1855; Nowack, 
Ileb. Archdol., Freiburg, 1894,1. p. 52 ff.; Bennett, Diseases oj 
the Bible, London, 1887. For Jewish Physicians, see Oarmoly, 
llistoire des midedns Juifs, Brussels, 1844. For Talmudic 
Medicine, Joseph 8alomo’s nD3n 33*?; Cohn’s de Med. Tal- 
mudica\ \Vun(ierbar, Jiiblisch-Talmudische Medicin, Riga and 
Leipzig, 1860-60. A. MACALISTER. 


MEEDDA (A Meeddd, B Aeddd, AV Meeda), 1 Es 
6®" = Mehida, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®". 


MEEKNESS must not be considered alone, but 
in connexion with the group of virtues of which 
it is one, and which are especially characteristic 
of the Christian temper. Meekness goes along 
with poverty of spirit, humility, mercy, etc., 
Mt 5®”- (7rp^o5, Trp(f6Tr)i; but in the best uncials 
both in LXX and NT, TrpaOy, Trpa^rrjs). The grace 
is found in similar company in the Epistles, ‘ With 
all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, 
forbearing one another in love’ (Eph 4®, Col 3“, 
Gal 6^). This association best illustrates the 
meaning of the word; it connotes gentleness, 
kindness, forbearance, and is the direct opposite 
of a proud, harsh, unforgiving spirit The high 
place given to this virtue in the beatitudes (Mt 
6®*'®), which represent the higher Christian law, 
its special prominence in the character as well as 
in the teaching of the Lord Jesus (*I am meek 
and lowly in heart,’ Mt 11®®), its frequent mention 
in the Epistles (Gal 6', Tit 3®, 1 Ti 6", 2 Ti 2*®, 
Ja 1®' 3'®-^’*’, 1 P 3^*'®), all indicate the determining 
influence assigned to this class of virtues in the 
NT ideal of character. Tho insistence upon the 
duty of forgiveness (Mt 6'^*-18®®, Eph 4®®) is another 
striking illustration. Our Lord prayed for His 
murderers (Lk 23®'*). His meekness deeply im¬ 
pressed His followers (2 Co 10', 1 P 2®*). * The 

Lord’s servant ’ must possess the same spirit (2 Ti 
2®"*'*; cf. what is said of Moses in Nu 12^, that he 
was meek [i^v] above all men upon earth). Row 
ju.stly calls attention to the fact that Christianity 
transfers supremacy from the stronger to the 
milder virtues {Bampton Lect. p. 164). The 
result in the growth of the spirit of sympathy 
and love in tlie world amply justifies the change. 
The improvement would have been still mater 
if Christians had better understood and fmlowed 
the Christian ideal as set forth in passages like 
Mt 6®®*-, Ho 12'®'* Too often they have preferred 
the heathen worship of the stronger virtues to 
the Christian ideal. Hence the 5ow fulfilment 
of prophecies like the one in Is 2*. 

The NT teaching on this subject, while going 
beyond the OT teacliing, is rooted in it (see Ps 9“ 
10'® 22“ 724 769 82® 147®, Is ID 61'). The Heb. 
word ('^y, denotes, first of all, a distressed, 
helpless state in the literal sense, and then ac¬ 
quires a moral meaning, just as there is a close 
connexion between literal and spiritual poverty 
(cf. Mt 5* and Lk 6®®). The Christian beatitude 
(Mt 6®) almost literally translates Ps 37". It is 

* See Rahlfs, '31/ und ijj/tn dm Psalmen ; and of. Driver, Par, 
Psalt. 445f. («.v. ’humble’), 461 f. (t,v. (1) ’poor'X 
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no less striking a fact that tlie possession of the 
earth is promised to the meek in both passages. 

J. g. Banks. 

MEET (Aiiglo-Sax. qcmut ‘ suitahle,’ from inetan 
to measure, whence Eng. ‘mete,* thus ‘according 
to the proper measure or standard ’). The Heb. 
and Gr. words rendered ‘meet’ in AVare numerous, 
but the meaning is either ‘fit’ or ‘fitting.’ 1. 
Fit, suitahle, 2 K 10® ‘ Look even out t\\e beat and 


MEHER 

reached the souMe of M. W 
47). The town is noticed in the Travels of an 
Egyptian,’ apparently in connexion with the Jordan 
(iP.ii. 112); hut Max Muller has shown (Asien u. 
Europa, 195) that Jordan is probably an error for 
Kishon. M. i>s also mentioned cuneiform 

inscriptions. At Armageddon (RV Har-raagedon),^ 
that 18 , ‘the fortified city or mountain of M., 
according to Rev 10^®, the final conflict between the 


meetest of your master’s sons, and set him on his hosts of good and evil will take place *, see u. ovj^i. 
father’s throne’; Wis 13^^ ‘lie hath sawn down About 4^ m. N.W. of Taanach are two ancient 


a tree meet for the purpose ’; Mt 3® ‘ Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance* (TR xapirous 
d^lovs rrjs perapolas, edd. Kapirov A^iop, RV ‘fruit 
worthy of repentance ’); 1 Co 15® ‘ I am the least 
of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 


sites. One, Tell el-Mutasellirri, is at the end of a 
spur that runs out from the ridge of Carmel into 
the plain, ami is a conspicuous feature in the land¬ 
scape. This is Megiddo. The other, close to it, is 


Tip havibaavTi ijpids). Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 
fol. 79, ‘It is not in the mete place.’ So Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 1®® ‘ whatsoever was mete for the warre ’ 
(so but 1®® ‘all that were able to warre,* and 

1®® ‘what soever was apte for warre’), and of Mt 
1037. 38 * |j[e lovith hys father or mother more 
then me, is not mete for me.’ Also 1 S 14“ Cov., 
‘And where Saul sawe a man that was stronge 
and mete for warre, he toke him to him ’; Hall, 


IS calleu by Jerome *tiio piain oi lyie^auo. 
Lejjun is identified with Megiddo by Robinson 
(BAP® ii. 329), Dillm. (on Jos 12®i), Moore {Judges, 
45, 47), G. A. Smith {HGHL 386 f.). Buhl {GAP 
209). Moore (p. 47) thinks Tell eUMutasellim may 
have been the citadel of Megiddo. The ruins of 
Legio cover a wide area on both sides of a perennial 
stream, which is one of the principal feeders of the 
Kishon, and sometimes called its head {PEF Mem, 
ii. 39). This stream is apparently ‘ the waters of 


Worlzs, ii. 30, ‘ Piety and diligence must keepe Megiddo.’ Legio was a centre from which Euse 


meet changes with each other; neither doth God 
lesso accept of our returne to Nazareth, then our 
going up to Jerusalem’; and Shaks. Lear, i. ii. 
200 — 

‘Let me, If not by birth, have lands by wit, 

All with me’s meet that 1 can fashion fit/ 

2. Fitting, proper, as 2 Mac 9^® ‘ Tt is meet to 
bo subiect unto God ’ {dUaiov, RV ‘ It is right ’); 

\ff, l/»*® ‘ ft. ifl nnh mpnt tnlrp f.lip nhildvpn’H 


bius and Jerome measured the distances of other 
places, and probably a military station. It 
occupied an important position on the road from 
Bethshean and Jezreel to the coast, and guarded 
the northern end of the pass over the ridge of 
Carmel, which forms the easiest line of communica¬ 
tion between the plain of Sharon and that of 
Esdraelon, Through this pass ran the great road 


It is not meet to take the children’s from Egypt to the north, along which invading 

/.ocif if f/^ nf __ £ _ 4.: _ £ _ 


bread, and to cast it to dogs ’ {ouk ijrip Ka\6p), Cf. 
Shaks. Eich, II. v. iii. 118— 

* No word like “ pardon,” for kings’ mouths so meet/ 

J. Hastings. 

MEGIDDO 1'l^^pMetflddon in Zee 12“; 
or MayedSwp, MaySib in 1 K 9^® A [om. in B]) was an 
old Canaanite capital (Jos 12®^ B ora.)situated in 
Issacliar hut assigned to Manasseh (Jos 17“, 1 Ch 7®®). 
The Can. inhabitants wore, however, ‘put to tribute’ 


armies have inarched from the time of Thothmes 
lit. to that of Napoleon. Tt was apparently during 
the passage of the delile that Josiah’s hillmen 
attacked tiie army of Necho, hoping to obtain an 
easy victory over soldiers trainee! on the plains of 

« A large ruined k/uin shows that, even in 
iddle Ages, commerce followed the same 
route. There would seem to bo a trace of the 
name Megiddo in the Arab name of the Kishon, 


and not driven out (Jos 17^®* Jg 1®^’ ®®). The Nahr el Muhuttd, (See Smith, HGHL 386, 387, 
town was in the district from which Baana, one of whose view, however, is strongly opposed by Moore, 
Solomon's twelve commissariat officers, drcAV sup- Judges, 158). Conder {PEF Mem. li. 90-99) identi- 


Solomon's twelve commissariat officers, drcAV sup- Judges, 158). Conder {PEF Mem. li. 90-99) identi- 
plies for the royal household (1 K4^®), and Solomon fios Megiddo with Mujcddtt in the Jordan Valley 
restored the fortifications (1 K 9^®), which were of near Bethshean. This site has in its favour simi- 
vory ancient date (Inscr. of Tliothmes III.). Accord- larity of name, and a doubtful reference in the 
ing to 2 K 9®® Ahaziah died at M.; hut elsewhere description of the journey of an Egyptian traveller 
(2 Ch 22®) it is said that he was found in Samaria, in the 14th cent. B.C. It is, however, far removed 
taken to Jehu, and slain. Barak fought Sisera ‘in from the Kishon ; is a long way from any road by 
TaaiiJKih by the waters of M.,’ and the Canaaiiites which an army would march from Egypt to Car- 
were swept away by the suddenly swollen Kishon chemish and the Euphrates ; the flight of Ahaziah 
(Jg 6^®’®^). Pharaoh-necho, whilst on the march would not have been towards Bethshean, whence 
from Egypt to Carchemish and the Euphrates, Jehu had come; and the expression ‘ Taanach by 
defeatedand slew Josiah ‘in the valley’ or ‘plain’ the waters of M.’ cannot apply to any site beyond 
of M. (2 K 23®®- 2 Ch 35®®, 1 Ea 1^); and the the limits of Esdraelon. (See the criticism of G. A. 


ley or ‘ plj 
1^); and 


‘ mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley (LXX 
plain) of M^ddon ’ may refer to the same event 
(Zee 12“). Possibly this was the battle at Ma^- 
dolum mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 169). M. is 
frequently mentioned in close connexion with 
Taanach (Jos 12®^ 17“, Jff 6^ 1 K 4'®, 1 Ch 7®®), 
which was certainly at Tdannuk —a small village, 
on a large isolated mound, or Tell, near the edge 
of the plain of Esdraelon, and about 6^ m. N.W. 
of Jemn. M. was taken by Thothmes iii. after 
a great battle, in which he defeated the confeder¬ 
ated kings and princes of Palestine. Leaving his 
camp at Aruna (a place identified by Maspero with 
Umm el-Fahm, but which is more probably .AraraA), 
he marched through a defile llEaay AmA) in which 
he expected to be attacked, ana in seven hours 


the waters of M.’ cannot apply to any site beyond 
the limits of Esdraelon. (See the criticism of G. A. 


the limits of Esdraelon 
Smith, p. 387 f.). 


criticism of G. A. 
C. W. Wilson. 


MEOILLOTH.—See Text of OT. 

MEHETABEL, AV Mehetabeel 

‘God benefits’).—!• The grandfather or ancestor 
of Shemaiah, the son of Delaiah, the false prophet, 
who was hired by Tobiah and Sanballat against 
Nehemiah (Neh 6^®). 2. The wife of Hadar or 

Hadad, king of Edom (Gn 36®®, 1 Ch 1®®). 

MEHIDA (MTnp).—The eponym of a family of 
Nothinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2®® 
(Maou5d)=Neh 7®^ (MeetW), called in 1 Es 6*® Meeda. 

MEHlR(Tcnp). —A J udahite, 1 Ch 4“ (LXX Maxelp). 
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MEHOLATHITE ; in 1 S B omits, 2 S li 

6 MojovXaOel, A 6 MoouXa^e^r?;?).—Probably an in¬ 
habitant of Abel - mebolah, the birthplace of 
Elisha, which is usually placed in the Jordan 
Valley, 10 miles S. of Beth-shean (G. A. Smith, 
HGIiL p. 581 n.), in accordance with the identi- 
fication of Eusebius and Jerome 227, 35). 

Conder {SWP Memoirs^ p. 221) identilies it with 
'Ain Ifelweh in the same neighbourhood; but 
Moore {Judges^ p. 212) rejects both these con¬ 
jectures (cf. Buhl, Geogr. p. 206 n.). Possibly we 
sliould look for Abel-meholah or Meholah on the 
east of Jordan, in which case Barzillai, the father 
of Adriel, who is described as an inhabitant of this 
place (1 S 18^^ 2 S 2P), is to be identified with the 
wealthy Gileadite of that name (2 S 17^^). In 
favour of this view is the close connexion which 
existed between the house of Saul and the in¬ 
habitants of the trans-Jordanic country. 

J. F. Stenning. 

MEHUJAEL or Vhtmo]; A 

JNIat^X).—A Cainite, Gn (J), corresponding to 
Mahalalel of P’s genealogy (Gn Dillmann 

remarks that the name may mean ‘destroyed of 
God,’ or (Jewish-Aramaic) ‘smitten of God’ (so 
ITolzinger), or ‘God gives (to me) life’ (so Budde 
[Uracschichtef 128], wlio points or ; cf. 

Philo’s interpretation, arb Oeov). 

Ball (in &BOT) agrees with llommol (PSBAt 
March 1893) in holding not only that the two lists 
of the antediluvian patriarchs are identical, but 
that the Heb. names are either adaptations or 
translations of the Babylonian as found in Berosus 
and cuneiform sources. Ball considers that the 
form of Gn 5^^* is more original than either 

or [the J^^rS ^8,*np he calls ‘ a triumph 

of absurdity’], as is shown by Berosus’ MeydXapos^ 
a phonetic improvement of M€\dXapos=Amel- 
ArurUf ‘Arum’s man’ (Hommel), ' and h being 
sometimes confused. See, further, Nestle, Mar- 
ginalien^ 7, and Sayce, Expos. Times^ May 1899, 
p. 363. J. A. Selbie. 

MEHUMAN (|D^n 9 ).—One of the seven eunuchs 
in attendance upon king Ahasuerus (Est 1^**, LXX 
'A^du). The name has been explained from the 
Persian Mekhum-vaUf ‘ belonging to the great II um ’ 
(cf. Berth.-Ryss.); the former has perhaps been 

7 7 

assimilated to the Aram. ^ Vn . mVn faithful. 

H. A. White. 

ME-JARKON (I'lpq!? 'p).—An unknown place in 
the neighbourhood of J<mpa, Jos 19^®. The text is 
doubtful, the following Rakkon (I'lp'i) being in any 
case almost certainly due to dittography from the 
second part of Me-garkon, while the latter name 
itself is not beyond suspicion. The LXX reads kqX 
dyrb BaXdcrffrjs l€paKCi>v 6piop irXij<rlop 'IbinrrjSf which 
Dillm. points out implies a reading Vna ]Spr.o o;)!??, 
i.e. ‘and westward, Jarkon the boundary over 
against Joppa.’ J. A. Selbie. 

MEKONAH BA om., Max*'d).— 

A town noticed, with Ziklag, as inhabited after 
the Captivity, Neh 11^, Th^e site has not been 
identified. 

HELATIAH ‘ J" hath delivered,’ MaXrlas, 

but kA om.), a Gibeonite, who, with the men 
of Gibeon and of Mizpah, repaired a portion 
of the walls of Jems, in the days of Neliemiah 
(Neh 3’). 

MELCHI (MeXxf TR, but MeXxef Tisch. Treg. 
WH).—1. 2. Two ancestors of our Lord bear this 
name in St Luke’s genealogy (3*®* ^). 

MELCHIAS (B MeXxefas, A -x^as).—1. 1 Es 9^*®= 


Malchijaii, Ezt 10“®. 2, 1 Es 9^2 =.malchijah, 

Ezr 10*b 8. 1 Es 9 ®®=Malciujah, Neh 8®. 

MELCHIEL (B McXxeoJX, A MeXxtiJX; Vulg. om.). — 
The father of Charmis, one of the three governors 
of Bethulia, Jth 6'® (cf. the name Malchiel). 

MELCHIZEDEK MeXxt<rcW/c).—King of 

Salem and priest of the Most High God, who, after 
Abram’s defeat of Chedorlaomer and his Bab. 
allies, met the patriarch on his return, offered him 
bread and wine, blessed him, and received tithes 
from him of the spoil (Gn 14^’"®®). Salem is Jeru¬ 
salem, which appears already in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (B.c. 1400) as one of the most important 
cities of Canaan, and is called Uru-salim. An 
Assyr. lexical tablet ( WAI II. ii. 393) states that 
uru is the equivalent of the Assyr. aluy ‘ city ’; and 
in the hieroglynhic inscriptions of the Egyp. kings 
Ramses ii. ana Ramses ill. (19th and 20th dyn¬ 
asties) Jems, is called simply Shalam or Salem. 
Several of the Tel el-Amama tablets are letters 
written to the Pharaoh by Ebed-tob (or, as read by 
Hommel, Abdi-khiba), the king of Uru-Salim, who 
begs for help against his enemies. He tells the 
Pharaoh that he was not like the other Egyptian 
governors in Palestine, nor had he receivea his 
crown by inheritance from his father or mother ; 
it had oeen conferred on him by ‘the Mighty 
King.’* In another letter he speaks of ‘the city 
of the mountain of Uru-Salim, by name Bit- 
Ninip,’ becoming disaffected; and we may perhaps 
infer from this that the ‘ Most High God * of Jeru¬ 
salem was identified with Ninip, the warrior Sun- 
god of Babylonia. In a letter from Phoenicia we 
hear of a second Bit-Ninip in the N. of Palestine. 
‘The Mighty King’ is distinguished from the 
‘ great king ’ of Egypt; and in one passage Ebed- 
tob declares that, although the i^iarami sends 
no troojps, ‘the arm of tne Mighty King shall 
reach the lands of Naharaim and Babylonia.* 
Ebed-tob would therefore appear to have been a 
priest-king, and thus to offer a striking parallel to 
Melchizedek. Moreover, Ebed-tob’s words, that 
he had received his royal dignity neither from his 
‘ father ’ nor from his ‘ mother,’ are a curious com¬ 
mentary on He V. As Uru-Salim probably (but 
.see Jerusalem, vol. ii. p. 684*; ZA, 1891, p. 
263; JBL xi. (1892) p. 105) signifies ‘the city 
of the god Salim,’ the god of peace and safety 
(Heb. shdldm) (though the Babylonians seem to 
have interpreted the name the ‘ city of alliance,’ 
salim having that meaning in their own language), 
the action of M. in welcoming the peaceful return 
of Abram is easily explained. The offering of the 
esrd or tithe to the priests and temples was a long- 
established Bab. custom, and the formula used by 
M. in blessing the patriarch is met with in Aram, 
inscriptions found in Egypt, (See a series of papers 
on ‘ Melchizedek ’ by Sayce, Driver, Hommel, and 
others in the Expos. Timesy vols. vii. and viii., and 
cf. art. El Elyon). 

For NT references see art. Hebrews, vol. ii. 
331 f., and Mediation, pp. 313*, 319^. 

A. H. Sayce. 

MELEA (MeXea TK, but MeXed Tisch. Treg. 
WH).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3*k 

MELECH (life ‘ king ’; cf. Nabatsean lafe, the 
name of several kings in Ist cent. B.c.-1st cent. 
a.d. [Gray, Heb. Proper Names. 116])-—The name 
of a grandson of Merib-baal (M.ephiDOsheth), 1 Oh 
8 » (B MeXxi)X, A MaX(6d) 9" (B MaXdx, A MaXdbc). 

* Aco. to Hommel {Expos. Times, viil. 05), the *Miffhty King'is 
in Abdi-khiba’s letter the kin(f of the Hittites, but be considers 
it probable that this was an applied reference, the original 
sense of sarrudannu (*mii(hty kin(c’) having been areli^ouf 
one, parallel to the fe (‘Most High God’) of Gn 14*8 
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Siegfried-Stade compare, further, the names MdXxoj Malta lies 00 miles from Pachynum (Cape 
(Jn 18^®) and MdXivos (Jos. Ant. xiv. v. 2). Passaro), the southern headland of Sicily, and 


J. A. Sklbie. 

MELITA ; hut B*, the Arm. VS, a 

Greek corrector of the Philoxenian Syr., the Bo- 
hairic, some good MSS of Vulg., and other 
authorities read a natural and probably 

very early error in transcription).— The island 
upon which St. Paul was shipwrecked (Ac 28*). 
Tne ship had drifted thitlier from Cauda, a small 
island off the coast of Crete (Ac 27*®). The violent 
wind Euraquilo (whicli see), the ‘Gregalia’ or 
‘Levanter,’ blowing from E.N.E., would have 
drifted the vessel to the Syrtis (which see) had not 
its course been changed. St. Luke gives a partial 
account of the steps taken with this object; but, 
writing as a landsman, he omits the one essen¬ 
tial point, viz. the setting of storm-sails, without 
whicii ‘ way * could not have been kept on the ship, 
and she would have drifted straight on the Syrtis. 
It has been shown that a ship of the kind in 
question, close-hauled on the starboard tack, before 
an E N.E. ^ale, would make a course about W. 
bv N. This would bring her to Malta within 
anout the time stated (v.^^) to have elapsed. It 
could not possibly have carried her to the Dal¬ 
matian coast. This fact, as well as the fact that 
the party proceeded from Melita to Rome by 
Syracuse and Rhegium, is conclusive against the 
claim of Melita in the Adriatic, in spite of the 
identification of our Melita with the latter island 
by Constantine Porphyrogenitus {de Admin. Im- 
per. 36, apparently the only express allusion to 
the question in early literature; he gives no 
reasons). The mention of Adria (which see) proves 
nothing. Malta was recognized as marking the 
point where the Tyrrhenian Sea ceases and the 
Adriatic (in the wider sense) begins (Procop. 1. 372). 

To Malta, then, the apostle and his fellow- 
voyagers quite indisputably came. At night the 
watch were convinced that ‘ land was getting near ’ 
{irpo<rdy€Lv—rpocaxeip is an attempt to replace a 
curious phrase by an explanatory one, Ac 27^’). As 
the soundings confirmed this, they threw anchors 
out from the stern (to avoid the risk of * swinging ’ 
on to a lee shore), and ‘ prayed for day.’ The dawn 
revealed a bay, with a shelving bit of beach. 
Upon this they decide to run the vessel. Simul¬ 
taneously they cut the cables, let the ‘rudders’ 
down (thejr had been braced up for safety), hoist 
the foresail, thus getting way on to enable them 
to steer, and head for the beacih. What happened 
next is in dispute. The beach is not coextensive 
with the bay. There is a beach at the head of 
it, and apparently at one or two other points at 
the foot or the cliffs. But before they reach the 
beach they meet unexpectedly a r67ro? Sc^dXao-croy, 
and the ship grounds in water too deep for wading. 
Accordingly swimmers were bidden to save them¬ 
selves, the rest make use of boards, spars, etc., 
and all are saved. The natives * receive the party 
kindly, and light a fire. As St. Paul warms him¬ 
self, a snake, roused by the heat, darts at him 
from a faggot he has piled on the fire, and hangs 
by its teetli on to his hand. The apostle shakes 
oflf the animal into the fire, and, to the amazement 
of the natives, suffers no injury. Escorted to the 
house of Publius (which see), the irpunos f or Prin- 
oeps of the island, St. Paul heals his father of 
^sentery. This miracle is followed by otliers. 
Tlie party are honourably treated, and after three 
montns proceed to Italy by a ship which has 
wintered at the island. 

* The lanifuage was probably Punic (Bllintfual 

Punic and Or. Inso. CIO 6763). The modern Maltese is a corrupt 
Arabic with words from Italian, etc. 

t The title is confirmed by Boeokh, CIO 5754, 

vTh . . . /rriif ' PAijUMittv ir^tSrH MtX$Txiai* mtti 

and by an earlier inscr. published by Oaruana. 


nearly 200 from Cape Bon, the nearest point of 
Africa, in lat. 35" 53' N., long. 14" 30' E. It is 
separated by a channel of geologically recent 
formation, 4^ miles wide, from the Isle of Gozo 
on the west. The length of Malta is 17 miles, its 
greatest breadth 9, its circumference 60, its aiea 
95 square miles. Its population is very dense, 
2000 per (productive) square mile. The Greeks 
seem to have colonized it at an early date. It 
is said (Diod. V. xii.) that the older inhabitants 
wore Phcmiician. It was long held by Carthage ; in 
B.c. 218 it was taken by the Romans, under whom 
it became part of the province of Sicily (Cicero, 
in Verr. ii. iv. 18, 46). In A.D. 399 it became part 
of the Eastern Empire; Bclisarius recovered it 
in 533 from the Vandals; but in 870 it passed 
under the power of the Abbassido Caliphs. In 
1090 it was reunited by tlio Normans to Sicily. 
In 1630 Charles V. gave it to the Kniglita of St. 
John, who had just lost Rhodes. The Turks 
attempted to seize it in 1551, 1563, and 1665, but 
were gallantly repulsed. On the last occasion, 
one of the great sieges of history, the Turks lost 
30,000 men out of 40,000, and the 9000 defenders 
were reduced to 600. In 1798 the island was 
seized by Bonaparte; but the harsh rule of the 
French led the inhabitants to revolt, and in 
1800 the island was taken by the English, to 
whom it was confirmed by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. 

The narrative of the Acts, summarized above, 
fits well with the topography of ‘St. Paul’s Bay,’ 
some 8 miles in a direct line from Valetta, and 
hardly 6 from the old capital, Melita, now Medina, 
Notabile, or Cittk-Vecchia. The tradition identi¬ 
fying the bay is of great antiquity (see below), 
and its correctness is practically certain. In 1530 
tradition coupled the events with the east side of 
the bay, wliere stood the old church of S. Paulo 
ad mare^ and the ‘Ayin tal Razzul {fans Apostoli)^ 
and where Quintinus (1533) identifies the ‘locus 
bimaris ’ with the ‘ Chersonesus ’ of Ptolemy (Koura 
Head) projecting into the sea. This can hardly 



MAP A. 

(After Con. and Ilowson). A, *Ayin tal Razzul; B, St. Paul . 
ad mare ; 0, the Wled tal P\mlc8. Valetta is about 8 
miles E.S.E. 

be correct, as the ship would more probably, as 
Smith and all modem investigators assume, be 
stranded on the west side of the bay; it may be 
noticed, moreover, that the oldest map (reproduced 
below) shows the serpents, etc., on tne west side, 
opposite the islet of Selmun, though the church 
of St. Paul is shown on the E. side. If the 
modem view is correct, tlio ‘locus bimaris* will 
be a spit of mud projecting under the sea with 
deep water on either side—-possibly, os Ramsay 
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etc., suggest, between the islet of Selniun and the 
mainland. 



MAP B. 

Venetian map noon after l&SO. The church on the left of 
the hav is St. Paul ad marc. CitU-Vecchia in beyond 
the letter M at the corner. 

Three points require final consideration ; (1) The 
title and position of * Publius.* If Malta was by 
this time enfranchized, the irpwros.may have been 
a semi-official position corresponding to that of 
the princeps colonies at Pis® (see Woolsey, quoted 
by Ilackett, in loc .). Otherwise he might oe the 
legate of the propraetor of Sicily (Cicero, in Verr. 
IV. xviii.). Tradition, supported by excavations, 
mits the Rom. governor’s house at Citti\-Vecchia.’ 
but Playfair mentions the ruins of an important 
house, now covered up for protection, apparently 
near the Church of St. Paul ad mare, certainly 
on the east side of St. Paul’s Bay. 

(2) Malta has now no venomous snakes; but 
the increase of population and cultivation may 
well have killed tnera out. Venomous snakes, 
again, do not hang on after biting. The smooth 
snake {Coronella litvis) is said to do so (Tristramh 
but it is not venomous. But to peasant-folk all 
reptiles, even lizards, are venomous. 

(3) A question of more far-reaching interest is 
the history of the local tradition, which modern 
research so remarkably confirms, of the site of St. 
Paul’s shipwreck. Apart from the variation above 
mentionca as to the side of the bay, the general 
accuracy of the tradition is remarkable. How did 
it originate? Have we here a unique instance of 
local tradition remounting to tlie a(;tual landing 
of St. Paul, or the happy conjecture of a later 
date, which fixed upon a likely spot near at hand 
to the capital ? The matter cannot be settled with 
our present knowledge. All one can say is, that 
the tradition was clearly old when the first maps 
of Malta were made (after 1530). Before that 
time no writer appears to allude to the place; 
but Quintinus (see above) and Fazelli (about 1555) 
both take its identity for granted. The Church 
of St. Paul ad mare was rebuilt in 1610 by the 
Grand Master Vignocourt, who also built the 
neighbouring Torre di S. Paulo. The statue of St. 
Paul which crowns the isle of Selmun is modem 
(1845). 

The first known bishop of Malta (the Episcopate 
of Publius is assumed in the Roman Martyrology 
with no known evidence) is Acacius, at the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451. But Camana claims 
the existence of Christian monograms and inscrip, 
tions as early as the 2nd cent. This makes it just 
credible that there may have been a continuous 
Christian tradition in Malta since St. Paul’s days. 
But if the gospel were reintroduced at a later 
date, the mention of Melita (Ac 28^) would lead to 
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the establishment of some local tradition. Cittii- 
Vecchia abounds with sites traditionally associated 
with St. Paul, including the cave where he lodged 
during his sojourn. And the foundation ot a 
Churdi of St. Paul ad mare in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, the original centre of tradition, 
would be natural. 

LrriRATURH.—The ancient commentarioa on the Acts contain 
nothing bearing on the question. Oecuraenius in his summary 
of St. Paul’s iourneys (Migne, Pat. Or. cxviii. 312 D) does not 
mention Melita by name. The ancient map reproduced above 
was published at Venice by ‘D. B.' Another by Battista 
Agnese(Ven. 1654)is similar in treatment, but marks 'Galado 
S. Paulo’ at Koura Head. A similar map was published at 
Home in 1661. Other maps published (at Home and Nurnberg) 
in 1666 have also been consulted. Ouiutiima* Descriptio Melitce 
(1683) is printed in P. Burmann’s Thesaurus, xv. IK). Fazelli, 
de rebusSieulis, od. by D. Vito e Statella (Catan. 1749), 1, 10, 27 
(sensible refutation of Dalmatian theory, llefcrs to virtue of 
stone from 8t. Paul’s cave against snake-bite, immunity of 
persons born in any country on Conversion of St. Paul, Jan. 26, 
etc.); Descrif>gao da Fauwza Ilha de Malta (Lisbon, 1761), 
Part I. based on Fazelli; Hiatorisch-Geographische Heachreibung 
M.*i (Frank!. 1782), unimportant; [O. Bres) Hecherches Ilia- 
toriquea, etc., #ur MalU (Paris, An. vii., i,e. 1798), anonymously ; 
Onorato Bres, Malta Antica Illuatrata (Romo, 1816, dedicated 
to the Prince Regent) refutes Const. Porphyr. (supra) and Don 
Ignazio Grorgi, the Benedictine of Hagusa, the chief modem 
advocate of the Dalmatian theory (1730). Bres is worth con¬ 
sulting. Mi»*ge, UUlairc de Malte (Paris, 1840), 2, 16 ff., 
formerly French consul at Malta, no topographical references, 
but argues against continuous Christian Church in M. from 
time of St. Paul. Neueate Gemahlde vmi Malta (Honneburg 
and Leipzig, 1800); Playfair (Sir R. L.) [Murray’s], Mediter- 
raaean»(Lond. 1890), very useful; Porter, Uiat. gf the Knights of 
M. (Lond. 1858), for the later history. See also Sicilia Sacra, 
ii. 900-928; Ferres, Deserve, storica aelle Chiese di M. e Gozzo ; 
Saint Pres, M. par un Voyageur Franqais ; W. M. Ramsay, 
Expositor (6th Ser.), vi. 164, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 314 (T.; 
Caruana, ^j^rts on Phoen. and Rom. Antiquities in M. (1881 
and 1882); James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul 
(I860), very Important; Con. and Howson, St. i’auf, vol. ii. 
(most useful). ‘Malta’ In Ency. Brit.^ by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith; also Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Geog,, both with 
fuller reff. to Literature. A, ROBERTSON. 

MELONS (D'ntp3^? *dbattihtm, Triirovif, pepones ).— 
The cognate name ho^ikh in Arab. = melon, with 
the tesUniony of the ancient VSS, leaves no reason 
to doubt the identity of the fruit mentioned (Nu 
11 ®) along with cucumbers, leeks, onions, and 
garlic. The term in Arab, is generic. It includes 
all the varieties of cucurbitaceous fruits known as 
water-melon.s, ho\iikh akhdar^' green melon,’ and 
cantelopes or muskmelons, hottikh aj/ar= ‘ yellow 
melon.’ Melons of excellent quality (under the 
name of haiiXkh or hittikh) are still produced in 
E^pt, and their succulent pulp was remembered 
with great regret by the Israelite.s in the burning 
sands of the Desert of the Wandering. Had their 
faith or their knowledge been greater, they needed 
not to sin by their impatient expressions of long¬ 
ing, for Palestine and Syria produce melons no less 
renowned for their excellence than those of Egypt. 
The water-melons of Jaffa are specially prized for 
their luscious pulp. Those of IJem? and Lattakia, 
where the fruit is called jahas, are also of very fine 
quality. Melon patches are to be seen everywhere, 
often on the driest of hillsides. The vine has the 
power of extracting moisture from a soil which 
appears entirely parched and barren. The fniit is 
very cheap, and forms an important part of the 
diet of the poorer classes, but is equally enjoyed 
by the rich in Bible lands. During tne season 
long trains of camels and donkeys transport melons 
from place to place, and boat-loads are constantly 
entering the seaports. G. E. Post. 

MELZAR Dn 1»-The LXX (’A^«(rJpO. 
Theodotion ['kpshadb or'Afiepadp), the Vulg. {Mala- 
sar), all regard it as a proper name, and have been 
followed in this by our AV and other modern 
versions. This is now universally admitted to be 
a mistake. The article precedes the noun, and 
the two together must be rendered ‘ the steward * 
(RV), or *tlie cupbearer* (Kautzsch’s AT), or ‘the 
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overseer* (Nowack’a JTrmdkonuncufur). The last 
is best. It expresses fairly well the functions with 
which the man in rjuestion was diarized. The 
prince of the eunuchs bade him superintend the 
cliet, training, and conduct of Daniel and his three 
faithful companions, until the time when they 
should be lit to enter on the king’s service. It has 
been well said that he thus comi»ined ilie duties of 
the TraLdayit}y6s and Tpo(p€vSy and attention has been 
called to the inscription on the llellino cylinder 
'which mentions the son of one ‘who was governor 
over the young men eilucated in my [the king of 
Assyria’s] palace.’ This was hardly the ctip- 
bearer's work. And the title steward leads our 
thought to tlie sui)erintendence of property rather 
than of ])erHons. 

The derivation of the word mclzar has been very 
variously Luven. llitzig, in his Commentary, com¬ 
pared with it ]MoXo(T(r(ij, J^aconian MoXoiro-ip, and 
connected this with KoKoaabs. Halcvy compares 
fiv\(A)0p6iy ‘miller’: Griitz, coming a little nearer 
the meaning, fieX^rwp. The l*ors. mul-sevy ‘ keeper 
of the cellar,’ has met with much favour, but the 
duties of that oHicial do not square with those 
assigned to ham-vielzar. Lenormant thought of 
the Assyr. amil nssuTy ‘treasurer.’ Other sug¬ 
gested Assyr. origins are muly ‘ a star,* and Mulal- 
Assnr. But the most probable is that of Trd. 
Delitzsch and Schrader, who point out the frequent 
interchange of V and 3 in Semitic, and hold that 
our word may be the same as tlie Assyr. ma.^sarUy 
‘ guardian,’ from the root “i«3. Schraefer compares 
mc^^ar bahiy ‘gatekeeper.’ As to the ly Delitzsch 
points to pdXaafjiouy from In the Pesh. and 

Arab, of tlie two Daniel passages we find the w, 

j. Taylor. 

MEM (D).—The thirteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 13th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter, It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by /a. 

MEMEROTH (A MapfpuO, B om., AV Moremoth), 
1 Es 8 ^=Mkraioth, an ancestor of Ezra (Ezr 7*). 
Also called Marimoth, 2 Es D. 

MEMMIUS, QUINTUS (K6ipros M^/xgios), a Homan 
legate (2 Mac 11^), but no Meinmius with this 
prmnomen is mentioned elsewhere. The Memmii 
were members of a plebeian gens which lirst 
appeal.^ in history in u.c. 173, ana more frequently 
from the time of the Jugurthine war (B.c. 111). 
In 170 T. Memmius was sent by the Senate to 
Macedonia and Achaia (Livy, xliii. 5). See 
Manius. II. A. White. 

MEMORIAL) MEMORY. —A memorial is that 
which preserves alive the memory of some iierson 
or event; but in earlier English the words were 
not carefully distinguished, so that in AV we find 
‘memorial’ where we should now use ‘memory,’ 
and ‘memory’ where we should use ‘memorial.’ 

Memorial: Est 9** ‘The Jews ordained . , . 
tliat these days of Purim should not fail among 
the Jews, nor the memorial of them perish from 
their seed ’; Ps 9® ‘ Thou hast destroyed cities; 
their memorial is perished with them ’; 130 ^^; 
Wis ‘Better it is to have no children, and to 
have virtue; for tlie memorial thereof is immortal’ 
(ddapacrla ydp iariv iv avrijsy RV ‘ in the memory 

of virtue is immortality’); 4^*^ ‘their memorial 
shall perish* HV ‘memory’); Sir 45^ 

‘ Moses, beloved of God and men, whose memorijil 
is blessed’ {fxurjfibffvpop ; so 49’^, 1 Mac 3’ 1‘2‘'^; else¬ 
where fi. is rendered ‘ remembrance,’ ‘ renown,’ 
etc., HV prefers ‘memorial’). Cf. Pr 10’ Cov. 


‘The memorial of the iust shall have a good 
reporte, but the name of the ungodly shall 
stynke’; Ps Hf)’, Pr. Bk. ‘The memorial of thyne 
alioundant kyndnes shal be shewed, and men shall 
synge of thy righteousness.’ 

Memory : 1 Mac ‘ Upon the pillars he made 
all their armour for a perpetual memory ’ {eh 6pop.a 
aluiPLOp). Cf. Mt 20^^ Hhem. ‘Wheresoever this 
Go.spcl filial be preached in the whole world, that 
also which she hath done, shal be reported for a 
memorie of her’; Shaks. Jul. C(bs. III. ii. 139 — 

‘And they would go and kiss dead Csesar’s wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory.’ 

But ‘ memory ’ is also used for remembrance, the 
retaining of the past in memory, 2 Mac 7‘® ‘ But 
the mother was marvellous above all, and worthy 
of lionourable memory.’ Cf. the Hhem. tr. of Ac 
10®^ ‘thy ahnesdeedes are in memorie in the sight 
of God’; Ho P ‘ I make a memorie of you alwaies 
in my praiers.’ J. Hastings. 

MEMPHIS, the capital of Egypt, is, in the Heb. 
text, only once (Hos 9®) written correctly »io Moph. 
In the otlier passages (Is 19^®, Jer 2^® 44^ 46^^- Ezk 
3018 . 16 ) it is corrupted to »ii Noph. EV is correct and 
in agreement with the ancient versions in render¬ 
ing ‘Memphis’; Nophy which likewise all 

ancient versions render ‘ Memphis,’ is merely 
transliterated. The name Memphis was in ancient 
Egyp. Mcn-nofer (=later Men‘mife)y i.e. ‘ the good 
(or fine) abode.’ Plutarch’s translations {de Iside 
et OsiridCy 20), 6ppLos dyaSCjvy ‘landing-place of the 
good,’ and ‘tomb of the good god ’ {i.e. Osiris), are 
erroneous, betraying little knowledge of Egyptian. 
The vernacular shortening was Mennefty Menfey in 
the Coptic period MenhCy MemhCy Memfi, but more 
frequently Mefc (Arab. Mafcy more commonly 
Menf). These shortened forms passed over into 
many languages: Assyrian, il/cmpi, Jfunpt; Grcck- 
Latin, Memphis (lienco Targumic Mephis)y etc. The 
Heb. renders the most abridged form Meph{e). 
The corruption Noph is, perhaps, due to an 
attempt at taking for »]’3, and, subsequently, 
shortening this.—The sacred name of Memphis, 
preferred especially in the religious texts of the 
Egyptians, was lla{t)-ka-ptahy ‘the abode (or 
temple) of the likeness of god Pta\i,’ whence the 
designation of all Egypt as Af-yv-Trros, E-gy-pty 
seems to have arisen. 

Memphis was one of the most ancient cities of 
Egypt, at least near it was the earliest residence of 
those Pliaraohs who ruled over both Upper and 
Low’er Egypt. Herodotus (ii. 99) reports tliat the 
earliest historical king Menus (before 3000 B.C., an 
accurate determination of the date will never be 
found) built M. after w’iniiing the ground from the 
Nile by an immense dyke, still existing in Hero¬ 
dotus’ time, 100 stadia {i.e. almost 12 miles) south 
of M., and completely changing the course of the 
river (?). Meries, Herodotus says, built the temple 
of Hephpostns {i.e. Ptab). This tradition is now 
supported by hieroglyphic inscriptions as old as 
the 14th cent. B.C., claiming indeed king Mena, 
Meni, os founder of that most ancient and most 
important temple, tlie Ha{tyka-ptah or ‘ sanctuary 
of PtaU.* Diodorus attributes the foundation of 
M. to a king Uchoreus, a name admitting of no 
certain identification. The name Memphis origin¬ 
ated from a new suburb which grew up to the 
w'est of the original city, around the pyramid of 
king Pepi {Apopi) i. of Dynasty 6 (c. 2700 B.C.?), 
that pyramid being called Mennofer, * good abode ’ 
(see above). 

We can observe that before this time the city, 
or at least a large part of it, was shifted repeatedly 
over a space of several miles. Most kings liked to 
build a new palace, and around it their ‘ own city.* 
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Consequently it might be disputed if this changing 
series of cities ana suburbs can properly be called 
Memphis. But if the name is not old, and the 
situation was as unstable as that of many Oriental 
cities, the religious centre, the temple of Ptah, 
always remained the same. 

The city extended on the western bank of the 
Nile over an area of 150 stadia (more than 17 
miles) from N. to S., according to Diodorus. From 
E. to W. the diameter cannot have been more 
than 3 miles. The names of several quarters 
are known : the quarter of Sokari(s) (now Sakkara), 
near the desert in the west, touching the necro- 
olis, a part of which was called Ko-kome (‘of the 
lack bull ’). The ‘ White wall * was the chief part 
of the city, with the citadel, always occupied by a 
strong garrison. Another quarter was Makka- 
toui^ ‘the balance of both countries.* Ankh-toui^ 

‘ the life of both countries,’ in the E. was on the 
bank of the Nile, a quarter rich in temples, but 
also in pleasure-places, a temple of the Syrian 
goddess Astarte combining botli functions. This 
part was inhabited by a mixed population. The 
classical \^riter8 (above all Herodotus, about 450 
it.C., and Strabo, 24 n.c.) give venr impressive 
descriptions of the several large temples, especially 
of the old ‘ sanctuary of Ptah-Hephiestus,* remark¬ 
able for immense statues (75 feet) standing before 
it. Almost eve^ king had built here ; the largest 
part of the various constructions seems to have 
teen due to the greatest builder of ancient Egypt, 
Kamses ii., the Sesostris of the Greeks. Canals 
crossed the city; an artificial lake was in the 
western part. 

The chief local god of Memphis was Ptab, the 
former of the world, whoso high priest had there¬ 
fore the name ‘the great workman,* Other 
divinities were, e.^., the lion-headed goddess Sokh- 
mtty the Egyp. Asclepius Irnouthes 
Nefer-AtmUy etc. The western suburb had its 
own local god Sokariy a hawk sitting in a kind of 
sledge, later assimilated to Osiris, the god of the 
dead. The Serapeum, described by Strabo (p. 807), 
was in this quarter. The worship of Apis (^ap), 
the sacred animal of Osiris-Sokaris—according to 
popular belief the incarnation of this god himself— 
nad its own temple opposite the CTeat temple of 
Ptab. The Apis was a black biul with certain 
white spots and other marks—the description of 
which, by the classical writers, e,g, Herod, ii. 153, 
does not agree with the monumental evidence. 
Also the cow, which had been mother of an Apis, 
was adored in a special temple. Sometimes all 
^^Rypt was searched for a new Apis for a long 
time. The discovery, the bringing to Memphis, 
and the solemn enthronization were public festivals 
of the highest rank, immense sums being fre¬ 
quents contributed by the kings for the celebra¬ 
tion. Likewise the death of the Apis was followed by 
public mourning and a splendid burial in the large 
crypt at Sakkara. Manette found there, in 1859, 
sixty-four embalmed bodies of sacred bulls and 
co^ys. The goddess Isis had a remarkable temple, 
finished by king Amasis (c. 650 B.c.) 

Memphis owed its importance chiefly to its 
situation near the southern angle of the Delta, 
where the Libyan mountain-ridge in the W. almost 
meets with the Arabian mountains in the E. It 
thus commanded all Egypt, just as Cairo does at 
present. Dynasties 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 are reported to 
have been Memphitic. The city continued to be 
the unrivalled metropolis down to Dynasty 18 
beginning about 1660 B.c.) Dynasties from ifpper 
Egypt, as, e.^., 11 and 12 (from Thebes), could not 
disregard it; also the foreign invaders, called 
Hyksos or ‘ shepherd kings,* seem to have resided 
here. Only during Dyn. 18 to 20 (to c. IKK) B.C.) 
Thebes, as residence of the kings, rivalled success¬ 


fully Memphis for splendid buildings. Yet M. con¬ 
tinued to Tbe the most populous city, and became 
again the residence of tlie Pharaohs until the end 
or Egypt’s independence (626 B.C.), although it was 
frequently ravaged by war, e.g, when the Ethio¬ 
pian conqueror P(i)*ankhi (about 760) took it by 
storm. It experienced the woes threatened by the 
prophets of Israel repeatedly at the hands of the 
Assyrians under Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal, 
last and worst in 625 B.C. at the hands of the 
Persian king Cambyses. Under the Persian rule it 
was the stronghold of a powerful Persian garrison, 
and proved to be the key of Egypt in the various 
rebellions against the Persians, suffering especi¬ 
ally from the Persian king Ochiis after the last 
revolution. The foundation of Alexandria made 
M. the second city of Egypt, but the Ptolemies and 
the governors of the Roman and Byzantine lords 
used it as a second capital. The deathblow was 
dealt to it by the Arao conquest and the founda¬ 
tion of Old Cairo (Fosbat) in 638 A.D. The Arabs 
employed the stones of the ruins (which are 
described by Abulfoda in the 14th cent, as still 
being very extensive) for building up the new city, 
and, later, Cairo. Therefore the present site does 
not indicate the former size (rna^ed by Kum el- 
Azizyek in the N., Bedrashen in the S.) and splen¬ 
dour. That the poor modern village of Mitrahineh 
occupies the centre of M. and the site of tbe cele¬ 
brated temple of Hephsestus, is indicated only by 
the fallen stone colossus of Ramses ii. (originally 
43 feet high). Mariette’s excavations produced 
only insignificant fragments of this temple, and 
showed that the destruction of the whole city has 
been very complete. But the immense necropolis 
at the west of M., on the borders of the Li^an 
desert, still extends from Abu-Rosh in the N\ to 
Dashur in the S. The gigantic royal tombs, the 
pyramids, attract numerous visitors fiom the 
whole world. Usually, only the most remarkable 
group of pyramids (those of KhufUy Khafriy and 
Menkare or Dyn. 4 [in Herodotus, CheopSy Cheph^ 
rerty and Mycerinus]) at Gizeh are visited ; about 60 
other pyramids of smaller size or still more dilapi¬ 
dated are less known (those at Sakkara, belonging 
to Dyn. 6, and of Dashur of Dyn. 4, being most 
remarkable). The immense sphinx at Gizeh (prob. 
a work of A'Aq/r«-Che^ren, although recently some 
scholars place it in Dyn. 12), and many private 
tombs, the latter muen destroyed, contribute to 
make the site of ancient M. still remarkable. 

W. Max MtlLLER. 

MEMPHITIC VERSION.— See Egyptian Vkr- 

SIGNS. 

MEMUCAN (Est piop, Kethihh; 

in vv.^®* BA have Mouxatos; in v.^® • Mapoxrxaiot; 

in V.21 fc?* has ti/vovxo^y R®* • MoiJxeos, N®’ ** Ma/ioi5xfoy; 
in V.’® LXX om.; Mamtichan ).—One of the seven 
rinces of Persia who held the highest rank in the 
ingdom, and had access to the royal presence (see 
Admatha). These men, who formed the king’s 
council, are represented both as astrologers (‘wise 
men, who knew the times’) and as autnorities on 
all questions of law and custom. When Aiiasuerus 
consulted his counsellors with regard to the con¬ 
duct of Vashti in refusing to come to the banquet 
at his bidding, Memucan was the first to speak. 
He represented that the queen’s example was nkely 
to bo followed by all the princesses of Media and 
Persia, and recommended that she should* be de¬ 
posed from her royal dignity, and that a decree 
should forthwith be published enjoining upon all 
wives to give due honour to their own husbands. 
This advice pleased the king, and was at once 
carried into effect (Est P®-**). H. A. White. 

MEN AHEM (ddJ9=s ‘ consoler *; Mayai)/4, A Mavai^r, 
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the latter form being the same as is found Ac 13*). 
—The history of Menahem is recorded 2 K 15*®“**. 
He is there called * son of Gadi ’ (Heb. na, LXX 
VaddeL). Gadi is most likely the name of his father, 
but it is possible that ‘ son of Gadi ’ may mean that 
he was a member of the tribe of Gad, many of 
whom had become regular soldiers in conse(juence 
of the harrying of the East Jordan land in the 
long course of the Syrian wars (see 2 K 15*®, and 
cf. Stade, Gesch. des V. Isr. i. 576). During the 
six months’ reign of Zechariah, the last king of the 
house of Jehu, Menahem seems to have been one 
of the foremost generals; and when Shallum con¬ 
spired against and murdered Zechariah, Menahem 
was in command at Tirzah, once the capital of the 
northern kingdom and still an important military 
post. Menahem did not acquiesce in Shallum’s 
usurpation. He marched from Tirzah to Samaria, 
defeated and slew his rival, and mounted the 
throne. According to the MT of v.*® his next 
move was against Tiphsah, which refused to admit 
him. He took it by storm, slaughtered the inhabit¬ 
ants, and treated the unhappy women with the 
atrocious cruelty too common in tliose days. In 
several particulars the text of this sixteenth verse 
is corrupt, and there can be little doubt that it is 
so in respect of the town-name. The only city of 
this name mentioned in the Bible is the well-known 
Thnpsacus, on the Euphrates (IK 4*^ [Ilcb 5^]). 
Rawlinson’s su^'gestion {Speaker's Comm, in loc.) 
that an expedition thither by Menahem would be 
the natural sequel to Jeroboam il.’s occupation of 
Hamath, is condemned by the fact tliat Menahem’s 
position at home was too insecure for him to venture 
far afield. On the other hand, we need not assume 
the existence of a Tiphsah in the land of Israel, 
unmentioned in any other passage. The LXX, 
which has 0ap<rtf4Xd in v,*^, here reads (A 

Qaipd). It is not difficult to believe that in those 
disturbed times, wlien no one knew who would ulti¬ 
mately come out at the top, Tirzah closed its gates 
behind Menahem as soon as he marched out against 
Shallum, and was therefore visited with bloody 
vengeance when he forced them open again. On 
this view we should read instead of npen, and 
omit as a clerical error. The other alterna¬ 
tive is to adopt Thenius’ conjecture, and, with the 
minimum of alteration, read for np^n; the 
town thus named, Tappuab, being on the boundary 
between Ephraim and Manasseh, Jos 16® 17^-® (cf. 
Benzinger, Kbnige^ in Marti’s Haiulkomm,). A 
keen sense of the evil and misery of the.so days of 
internal strife is best gained from such writings as 
Hos T 8^ Is 9*®-**. ® 

It was in the short and troubled reign of 
Menahem that the Assyrian invader first set foot in 
the Holy Land. * There came against the land Pul 
the king of Assyria’ (2 K 15'“). Schrader (C07’* 
i. 222, 230) has shown that this Pul, the Hwpos of 
the Ptolemaic Canon, and Tiglath-pileser ITI. of 
the cuneiform records, are identical, that probably 
‘when he became ruler ho exchanged the name 
Pfilu, wdiich belonged to him as a subject, 
for the other name Tuklat-abal-isarra. Yet' the 
earlier and orkunal name was perhaps the most 
popular one. It was that under which ho fir.st 
became known to the Israelites.’ The books of 
llosea and Isaiah exhibit a deep and abiding 
division lietween an Egyptian and an Assyrian 
party in Israel. It is possible that at this crisis 
the king and his faction actually solicited the 
interposition of Assyria. Tiglath-pileser’s own 
account would look as though he came unsolicited, 
sweeping Israel, along with the other states of 
Western Syria, into his net. In III R 9, No. 3, 
lines 60-67, he enumerates ‘ the tribute of Kush- 
tashpi of Kummuch, Rezin of Damascus, Menahem 
of Samaria (Mf-ni-hi-im-ml Sa-mi-ri-na-ai), Hiram 


of Tyro,’ and many other petty kings (see Winckler, 
Keilinsch. Textbuch, pp. 17, 18; cf, Schrader, COT^ 
i. 284). In any case, Menahem succeeded in 
inducing Tiglath-pileser to accept him as a vassal, 
and it may well have been his policy on this 
occasion that evoked the prophet’s reproaches, 
Hos 6** (cf. 7**) 8* 10» (cf. 12-*) 14®. 

The method by which Menahem met his suzerain’s 
demand for money has thrown light on the economic 
condition of the kingdom. ‘ Menahem gave Pul a 
thousand talents of silver that his hand might bo 
with him. . . . And Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, 
of each man fifty shekels of silver * (2 K 16*®- *®). 
That is to say, there were 60,000 ‘ men of means ’ 
in the land. 

The mention of Menahem on Tiglath-pileser’s 
list of tributaries enables us to fix his date with a 
fair degree of precision, and compels us to correct 
the number of years assigned to him in v.*’. The 
Assyrian list is of the year B.C. 738. Pekah, who 
succeeded Menahem’s son, Pekahiah, after the 
latter had reigned two years, occupied the throne 
in 734. The Assyrian invasion must have occurred 
not very long after Menahem had seized the reins ; 
otherwise he would not have been so eager to 
utilize it for the confirmation of his authority. 

I Hence the dates given for Menahem in the art. 
Chronology, vol. i. p. 401 of this Dictionary, are 
more probable than Wellhausen’s (/,/G* p. 80) 
view that Menahem seized the kingdom in 745, or 
even than that of Kautzsch {Hist, of OT Lit.^ Eng. 
trans., p. 185), who gives 743-737. Three or four 
years, not ten years, must have been the extent of 
his reign. And that was quite long enough. He 
was a military adventurer, who reigned tor him¬ 
self, not for his people, and did nothing to heal the 
sores of the land. The prophecies of llosea present 
us with an all too vivid picture of the drunkenness, 
debauchery, injustice, oppression, superstition, as 
well as of the confused and fluctuating politics of 
the time. And if it is unsafe to fix on individual 
traits as belonging specifically to Menahem’s reign, 
we are at all events quite justified in forming our 
general idea of the character of the reign from the 
dark picture which the prophet paints. Menahem 
seems to have died a natural death. He was the 
last king of Israel who was succeeded on the throne 
by his son. 

One of the best sketches of Menahem and his 
rule is that given by Kittel [Hist, of the, Hebrews, 
ii. 332-337), although it is difficult to understand 
the reason for the assertion (p. 332), * Of the few 
kings of the kingdom of Ephraim who died a 
natural death, Jeroboam ir. is the last.’ Benzinger 
{Konige, 167, 168) is excellent; and Stade {Geseh. 
des V. Isr. i. 676) is still worth reading. See also 
his discussion of the text of v.*®, ZA IP, 1886, p. 160. 

J. Taylor. 

MENE MERE TEKEL UPHARSIN (Vpn mi? 
pp“| 5 i; Theod. Mavi), 0a/)^s; LXX tr. in Dn 5*^ 
^EpiOfxrjraiy xareXo'ylo'^T?, 4^oprai ).—The words of the 
famous handwriting on the wall at Belshazzar’s 
feast (Dn 6*®). The construction of the enigma in 
this chapter is similar to tliat in ch. 2: by per¬ 
forming one part of it Daniel certifies the correct¬ 
ness oi his performance of the other part. Here, 
by deciphering what no one else can read, he gains 
credit for his explanation and application of the 
words. The author does not state wherein lay the 
<lifficulty of reading the words on the wall, and 
none of the many guesses on this subject made in 
ancient and modern times is worthy of attention. 
Clearly, however, the writing must have been, in 
the author’s intention, of a kind with which the 
king and his wise men were familiar, though in 
this particular case they were unable to read it. 
It requires no flight of tue imagination to conceive 
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such a case. The CIS contains numerous speci¬ 
mens of Phoenician and Neo-Punic texts, which, 
owing to careless writing or ignorant transcription, 
still baffle the ingenuity of decipherers; and the 
same is the case sometimes with Greek cursive. Yet 
these alphabets are not more liable to become unin¬ 
telligible than that Aramaic cursive which was 
probably in * Daniel’s ’ mind, and of which we have 
si)ecimens in the Blacassian papyri. When such 
texts are read, those who are familiar with both 
script and language can easily see whether the 
readings are right or wrong. I'he test of Daniel’s 
ability, though not equal to that given in ch. 2, 
was therefore still considerable. 

Daniel’s interpretation and application of the 
words occupy vv.^‘2«, where it is noticeable that 
the readings differ slightly from those given in v.*®. 
M^ne appears only once, and the singular jjSre^ is 
substituted for the plural par§in. The texts of 
Tlieodotion and Jerome bring v.^ into agreement 
with vv.^- in the opinion of niany critics (cf. 
Peters in JBL xv. 116) rightly. The general 
principle of Daniel’s interpretation is to render 
each word twice (as Hitzig observes). This appears 
most clearly in the case of the last word, which is 
made to mean ‘thy kingdom is broken up and 
given to Media and Persia,* a rendering which suits 
par sin if interpreted (1) as ‘fragments* (Ewald 
and others) or ‘they break* (Hitzig and others); 
(2) as ‘ the Persias.* The Persias, according to the 
writer, stands for Media and Persia, just as with 
tlie Arabs ‘the Euphrateses* [dual] means the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, ‘the Basras* [dual] 
means Basra and Kufa (Vennier, Grammaire 
Arnhe^ § 288). The second word means ‘ weighed* 
(from t]<l) and ‘thou art light* (from Icll). The 
first word is apparently made to mean ‘ counted * 
and ‘ handed over * (noWn), the second sense being 
perhaps given it on the authority of Is 65^*'* (where 
for the Targ. has "iodh, a synonym of dVij'k). 
Hitzig suggests that the second sense of mene^ 

‘ completed,’ is got from the similar vi6Uy ‘ full.* 
The grammar of the second word suffers somewhat 
in this interpretation, since hpn should be ‘^’pn in 
the first sense. 

It might seem that this explanation of the words 
must be certainly right, since either the whole 
narrative is the author’s invention, or, if it be 
historical, Daniel’s explanation was found satisfac¬ 
tory by those likely to know. There is, however, 
a tnird possibility, viz. that an actual inscription 
found on the walls of the palace at Babylon, or at 
any rate found somewhere, was worked by the 
author of Daniel into this dramatic scene, and 
arbitrarily explained. Somewhat similarly Epi- 
phanius {adv. llcer. xix. 4) produces the saying of 
the Arabic prophet Elxai and interprets it quite 
wrongly; it was left to M. A. Levy to interpret 
the words correctly in 1858 {ZDMCr xii. 712). In 
the case of the words in Daniel there is something 
in favour of such a supposition. Besides the 
grammatical difficulty in the case of the second 
word, the uncertainty as to signification in the 
case of the first, and its actual repetition, make the 
principle of rendering each word twice resemble 
the artifice of an interpreter rather than what was 
actually intended by tne author of the inscription. 
But if that principle be abandoned, the words 
‘counted, weighed, and fragments* are not 
sufficient to justify the gloss; for the word 
‘ weighed * by no means implies that the weight is 
deficient, any more than ‘counted* implies that 
the number is complete. Moreover, if the author 
was composing a suitable death - warrant for 
Babylon, it is probable that he would have given 
a sentence which would be clear, or a quotation 
which would be appropriate. But if he is not the 
author of the inscription, these difficulties may 


conceivably be got rid of by a better interpreta¬ 
tion. 

A suggestion for a fresh rendering of the words 
in Dn was made by Clermont-Ganneau in the 
Journal Asiat^ue for 1886 (S6r. viii. vol. i. 36 ; 
translated in Hebraica, 1887), which was followed 
up by T. Nbldeke {ZA i. 414-418), G. Hoffmann 
{io. if. 46-48), P. Haupt [John Hopkins Univ. Circ. 
No. 58, p. 104), Bevan [Dan. 106 f.), and J. D. Prince 
[Journ. of the American Oriental Society^ xv. 
clxxxii-clxxxix). He regarded the words in the 
text as the names of weights^ ‘ a Mina, a Mina, a 
Shekel, and [two] Peras.* The word ^eras is used 
in Jewish writings for ‘ a half,* especially ‘ a half 
mina.* This discovery seemed to shed some light 
on the difficulty of reading the words, which could 
all be represented by ideographs; though it is not 
clear why the wise men of Babylon should have 
been puzzled by such common signs. It also 
seemed to give an explanation of ukel which did 
not violate grammar (though this is not certain). 
Otherwise this discovery seems to give little help. 
For, besides the improbable character of the sum 
(which would be like £1, Is., some £4), how came 
it to bo connected with the fall of Babylon ? Cler¬ 
mont - Ganneau therefore practically abandoned 
his discovery as soon as made, and offered a 
variety of renderings, of which ‘Mina by Mina 
weigh the Peras* may be given as an example. 
Haupt, who adopted the rendering ‘there have 
been counted a Mina, a Shekel, and Perases,* 
thought these weights stood symbolically for 
Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and the Modes and 
Persians. But it is incredible that this, if correct, 
could have escaped the author of Dn 2; and for a 
death-warrant it is by no means dramatic. 

We are driven back therefore to Daniel’s expla¬ 
nation of the first two words as verhs^ which, if we 
had the inscription on stone, we should probably 
render ‘ he has counted, counted, weighea.* It fs 
curious that the third word dip has in the Targum 
a sense which is very similar to that of the pre¬ 
ceding two, i.e. ‘to assess* (for the Heb. in 
Lv). The reading of would therefore be 

naturally rendered ‘ he has counted, weighed, 
assessed,* and that of v.*® ‘ he has counted, counted, 
weighed, and they assess.* The first of these reads 
like a commercial formula with which goods might 
be labelled, implying that they were ready for 
immediate delivery ; while the second might be a 
description in technical language of a sale in which 
the salesman gives an accurate description of the 
goods, for which the buyers offer a price. Tlie 
interpretation given in w.^'^ would in either case 
err in assigning a separate application to each of 
the words of a formula which as a whole was a 
symbolical description of the occasion. 

If the inscription given in Dn 6 be historical, it 
u probable that some euhemeristic explanation of 
its appearance, such as Prince suggests, should be 
adopted. The historical character of the name 
Belshazzar leads us to seek for more elements of 
fact in this chapter than in the rest of the Aramaic 
portion of the hook ; and if it could be made out 
that the inscription had been misunderstood by the 
writer, there would be some probability in favour 
of its authenticity. It must be confessed, how¬ 
ever, that the assumption that the inscription is by 
a different hand from that of the rest of the booK 
opens a wide field for conjecture. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MENELAUS (MevAaos).—A usurping high priest 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. According 
to Josephus [Ant, xil. v. 1) he was originally named 
Onias, and was a brother of Onias iii. and Jason; 
but the account in 2 Mac, which is probably more 
trustworthy, states that he was a Benjamite, a 
brother of bimon, the guardian of the temple, who 
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had instigated the attempt of Heliodorus to plunder 
the treasury (2 Mac cf. 3*). In B.C. 171 
Mciielaus was sent by Jason to convey his promised 
tribute to Antiochus, and by offering the king a 
still larger bribe secured the high priesthood lor 
himself. When Menelaiis was established in 
Jerusalem this money still remained unpaid, and, 
a dispute on this matter having arisen between 
him and Sostratus, the Syrian commandant, they 
were both summoned to appear before Antiochus 
(2 Mac 4^* ^). When they arrived in Antioch, the 
king was absent in Cilicia. Menclaus therefore 
took the opportunity to secure the support of the 
vicegerent Andronicus by means of ricdi presents, 
which were commonly supposed to have been stolen 
from the temples, lie also persuaded Andronicus 
to murder treacherously the ex-high priest Onias 
III., who had taken refuge in the sanctuary at 
Daphne (vv.*'**^). Meanwhile the misconduct of 
Tiysiinachus (wh. see), the deputy left by Menelaus, 
had led to a serious riot at Jerusalem, and the 
Jews sent a deputation to meet the king at Tyre, 
and to make formal complaints against the hi^h 
priest. Menelaus, who seems to have remained in 
Syria, again had recourse to bribery, and having 
won over an influential courtier, Ptolemy the son 
of Dorymenes, he secured both his own acquittal 
and the execution of his accusers (vv.*®**<>). During 
the Egyptian expedition of Antiochus (n.C. 170), 
Jason attempted to regain his former positidn, and, 
suddenly attacking Jerusalem, forced his rival to 
take remge in the citadel. Antiochus treated this 
attack as an act of open rebellion. He marched 
on Jerusalem, gave orders for a terrible massacre, 
and plundered the temple of its most sacred 
treasures, receiving (it is said) in this sacrilege the 
assistance of Menelaus himself {ih. cf. 

1 Mac 1^*24) Menelaus was confirmed in power, 
but after the second attack of the Syrians on 
Jerusalem (1 Mac 1^*®^, 2 Mac 6^®’^) we hear no 
more of him till the next reign. We do not know 
who exercised the office of high priest after the 
victories of Judas. But in B.C. 162, either before 
(2 Mac 13®"®) or after (Jos. Ant, xii. ix. 7) the j 
campaign of Lysias and Eupator, Menelaus met 
his death. He had incurred the an^er of the 
Syrian chancellor, who rej)resented him as the 
cause of all the troubles in Judma. He was accord¬ 
ingly sent by the king to Bercca, a town between 
Hierapolis and Antioch, and there executed. 
According to 2 Mac lx. he was carried to a certain 
tower, and thrown down into the ashes with which 
it was filled—a fitting retribution for one who had 
BO grievously desecrated the holy altar at Jerusalem 
(of. llawlinson on 2 Mac in iSpeaker's Comm. ; 
Schiirer, HJP I. i. 204 f., 225 f.). 

H. A White 

MENESTHEUS (M«vecr^ffi5f B and prob. A; Mnes- 
theus). —The father of Apollonius, a general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and chief collector of tribute 
(2 Mac 4«, cf. 6®^, 1 Mac 1»). In the BV of 2 Mac 
4^, on the strength of a conjecture of Hort’s in a 
difficult passage, mention is again made of Apol- 
loniu.s the son of Mencstheus (reading 
for palveadai (m), but the person there intended 
seems rather to bo Apollonius the son of Thrasaeus 
(cf. 3®). See, further, under Apollonius. 

H. A. White. 

MENl (';o; ^ raxi; [but in some MSS, the render¬ 
ings of 'JO and nj being interchanged, 6 5alju,(ov or 
rd daipdyioy] ; A(j. Theod. peiyei ; Vulg. omits ; Targ. 
pnnSm tAeir object of fear [i.e, their false god]; 
Syr. combining both clauses, kHj fortunes). —In 
Is 66'^ the name of a divinity, worshipped by the 
Israelites, ‘ But ye . . . that prepare a table for 
Gad (Fortune), and that fill up mingled wine unto 
M6nl (Destiny); I will destine ('n’^^i) you to the 
sword,* etc. The root means in Heb. to number. 


in Arab, to assign^ apportion {d, Heb. a,portion); 
and there is little doubt that Mfini (properly, 
tAut wAicA is apportioned or destined) was a per¬ 
sonification of destiny, and was a male deity cor¬ 
responding to Mandtf one of the ‘ daughters of 
Allah, * a great stone worshipped by the ola heathen 
Arabians (see particulars from Ibn Kalbi and others 
in Wellh. Rests Arab. Reid. 22-25 [\ 26-29]), and 
mentioned in l;J^oran 63®®, and also to maniyya 
(plur. mandya^ mand)^ an expression for fate 
\fates) used by Arabic poets, mandt —or rather 
(Nold. ZDMG, 1887, p. 709) its plural Manawdt, 
‘ the fates *—occurs also in the Nabataean inscrip¬ 
tions of Pigr, at about the period of the Christian 
era, as the name of one of the gods worshipped by 
the Nabataeans (Euting, Nab. JnscAr. 2® 3^- ® 9® 20® 
27^® [=CIS II. i. 197®, 198*-» etc.; add also 320 F, 
and 271 the n. pr. njmay]; inuD). The name Meni 
itself has been supposed to occur in the pr. n. 'jdidj; 
found on some of the coins of the Achoemenidee 
(KOdiger, in the app. to Ges. Thes. p. 97); and also 
in the inscription on an altar at Vaison in Provence 
(Orelli Henzen, 6862), ‘Belus Fortunse rector, 
Menisqne magister * (where Belus, as the parallel 
Greek inscription shows, is the Bel of -A^amea in 
Syria), quoted by Mordtmann, ZDMG xxxix. 
(1885) p. 44.* As Jewish tradition identified Gad 
with the planet Jupiter, and Arab, astrology 
called Jupiter tAe greater fortune, and Venus the 
lesser fortune, it has been conjectured (Ges., Del., 
Cheyne) that Meni denoted Venus. 

S. R. Driver. 

MENNA (Mcj'j'd, Tisch. Treg. WH ; MaiVdv TR, 
hence AV Menan).—An ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3®h 

MENUHAH (niju^).—In Jg 20" ‘They enclosed 
the Benjamites . . . (^np’-inn menuhdA Aidri- 
kAuAd) *; AV ‘ trode them down with ease * (AVm 
‘from Menuchah *), RV ‘trode them down (RVm 
‘ overtook them *) at their resting-place * (RVm * at 
Menuhah*); B drrb Noud /card ir6da; Vulg. nec 
erat ulla requies morientium. We should perhaps 
read no;9, manahath (which see), or better ngbp 
‘from JSfoAaA.* In 1 Ch 8® Nohah (which see) is a 
clan of Benjamin. Cf. Moore, ‘Judges * in Internat. 
Crit. Comm.; Kittel in SBOT ; Budde, Kureer 
Hand-Comm. zum AT. W. H. Bennett. 

MENUHOTH.—See Manahethites. 

MEONENIM, OAK OF (RVm ‘The augurs* oak 
or terebinth,* AV [wrongly] Plain op M., AVm 
‘(Plain of) the regarders of times* [cf. Dt 18^*]; 
Heb. ; A dpvbs dTrofiXeirdyrtav, B *HXa;i'- 

fiawyefjLclv; Vulg. quce respicit quercum), —Only in 
Jg 9®^, where Gaal tells Zebul that he sees troops 
approaching, ‘and one compaiw cometh by the way 
or the oak of Meonenim.* Nx'bn^ntm is masc. pi. 
participle Folel (possibly a denominative from 
andn, ‘ cloud *), which occurs as a common noun, 
Dt 18^®’*®, Mic 6'® (Heb. 11 )^ ‘diviners,* ‘sooth¬ 
sayers,* RV ‘ them that practise augu^,* ‘ sooth¬ 
sayers.* Other forms of the verb occur Lv 19®®, 2 K 
2P, 2 Ch 33®, Is 2® 67®, Jer 27®. Mi'onintm were a 
class of diviners, whose character is uncertain, the 
connexion with 'dndn being perhaps only an occi¬ 
dental resemblance (see Soothsayer). 

Sacred trees at or near Shechem are mentioned: 
Gn 12® JE ‘ Abram passed through the land unto 
the place of Shechem, unto the oedc (j'i!?t<) of Moroh ’ 
(see jMoreh); Gn 35® E, Jacob buries the family 
images under the oak (n^a) which was by (oy) 
Shechem ; Jos 24®® E, ‘ the oak (n^ts) that was in 

* On the possible occurrence of the name in Assyrian, see 
Johns in the Exp. Tiines. June 1890, p. 423(tbe£gTptian-looklng 
proper name Putirinmi), and Aug. p. 626 r. ^ deity,' Manu the 
great,’ worshipped In the city of Asshur, Ill R. 66 2, 8), and 
Rommel, iib. Sept p. 666 1 . (MemawOt also MinwanX 
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the sanctuary of J'V under which Joshua set uu a 
stone, i.e. a mnzzebhdh ; Jg 9® ‘ the oak of the pillar 
(KVm ‘ garrison,’ j'lSs) that was in Shechem.’ 
Instead of read so that this oak is the 
same as the preceding. Generally, some or all of 
these five references may be to the same tree ; the 
use of diirerent terms is no objection, as and 
are used loosely for trees of the same kind, 
and nj'te is mistaken pointing for ; the trees in 
Gn 35^, Jg 9^’ seem to stand outside Shechem; and 
if so, the references are not to the tree *m 
Shechem’ in the other passages. But (Moore, 
Intcrnat. Crit. Comm.t ad Inc.) ‘ there is no reason 
why there may not have been three, or a half- 
dozen, well-known sacred trees in the vicinity of 
Shechem.’ There is nothing to indicate the exact 
position of the Oak of the Mii'onmhti, 

W. II. Bennett. 

MEONOTHAI (’n'e'iyp ; B ^laimOely A Mai^a^f).— 
Son of Othniel, 1 Ch See Genealogy, TV. 48. 

MEPHAATH.—A city of Reuben, Jos 13^® (nt’sp ; 
B Mat<pda0y A MrjfpdaO); assigned to the Levites, 
Jos 2P7 (nys'p; B Ma0d, A Matr^d), 1 Ch 
I (Ileb. ®'*, nys'P; B Ma^0Xa, A ^bad^); a Moabite 
city in Jer 48^^ {Kcthihh ^Peni nys’ip; LXX 
[31®^] B Mw0dy, A Mw</)d6?). On the name see 
D. H. Miiller, ZDMGy 1876, p. 679; 1883, p. 362. 
Mephaath is noticed with Kedemoth and Jaliaz, 
and lay apparently to the south of Reuben. In 
the 4th cent. A.D. {Onoynast. s.v.) it is sai<l to have 
been the station of a Roman garrison near the 
desert. C. R. CoNDEii. 

MEPHIBOSHETH (n^;*3'9D, B A -at).— 

1. A son of Jonathan (2 S 4ral,). As the real name 
oi Ishhosheth was Eshbaal (man of Baal), so Mephi- 
hosheth is a transformation of tlie original name 
MerUBaal or Merih-Baaly which lias been variously 
rendered ‘ Baal’s man,’ ‘ Baal eontends,’ or * Baal’s 
warrior.’* As in the case of Ishhosheth, it is the 
Chronicler who has preserved the true name (1 Ch 
8®^ [B Mepi^daX, A Me0pi/3daX] and O'*® [B Mapet^daX, 
A ]Mcxpi/3daX]). The reason why Baal was thus 
transformed into Bosheth has ueen already ex¬ 
plained. See IsHBOSHETH. 

Upon David’s accession to the throne, it would 
have been quite in accordance with Oriental custom 
if he had exterminated the family of Saul. (Com¬ 
pare the conduct of Athaliah in 2 K lU). Ills 
iriendship for Jonathan led him, however, to follow 
a different course. With Ishhosheth had perished 
the last of Saul’s sons by wives of the first rank, 
and with the exception of Jonathan none of them 
seem to have left any issue, although we read in 
2 S 21® of sons of Saul by his concubine Rizpah, 
and also of grandsons, the children of his daugliter 
Merab. Once David was firmly established upon 
the throne, he ascertained by inquiry of Ziba, 
who had been the steward or Saul, that a son of 
Jonathan named Merib-baal (Mephibo.shetli) still 
survived (2 S 9*‘^*)* This son of his most intimate 
friend could all the more safely be spared by 
David, as his bodily condition made him of little 
account in a warlike age, and precluded the 
possibility of his proving a dangerous rival. From 
2S 4® we learn that in the hurried flight of Saul’s 
household, when tidings came of the defeat at 
Gilboa, M., who was then five years old, sustained 

* See Gray, Heb. Proper Names, p. 200, n. 3, and Klttel (in 
SBOT) on 1 Ch 8W, who both hold that Vyj ’19 (‘ man or hero 
of Baal ’) is the original form, Klttel offering as on alternative 
rendering * my lord is Baal ’ (cf. CIS 1. 111). On the other hand, 
Nestle {Eigenixcmen, p. 120 f.) adopts the form Vy3 3’19. The 
change of ’ip into ’3p (besides that of Syj into n;;>3) was 
probably intended still further to disguise the original form of 
the name, being probably taken to mean * one who 

scatters or disperses shame’ (Driver, Heh. Text o/Sam, p. 195). 


such injuries through a fall, that he became per¬ 
manently lame. Since his uncle Ishbosheth’s 
deatli, he had been living in concealment at 
Lo debar to the K. of the Jordan. It was probably 
not without trepidation that he obeyed the sum¬ 
mons to court, and, in answer to David’s promises 
of protection and favour, he could only reply with 
true Oriental self-depreciation, ‘ What is thy servant 
that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as 
I am ? ’ (2 S 9®). As a pledge of the sincerity of his 
promises, the king restored to Jonathan’s son all 
the personal estates of Saul, Ziba being appointed 
to administer these for the benefit of M., wlio was 
himself maintained as a permanent guest at the 
king’s table (2 S 9^®). lliis latter arrangement 
commended itself from the point of view both of 
friendship and of policy. 

The next mention of M. is during the troublous 
period when, in consequence of Absalom’s rebellion, 
David had to abandon Jerusalem. At the Mount 
of Olives the king was met by Ziba, who brought 
a couple of asses laden with bread, bunches of 
raisins, cakes of dried fruit, and wine, which he 
ollcred for the use of the royal household. In 
answer to the question, ‘Where is thy master?’ 
Ziba declared that M. had preferred to remain in 
Jems, in the hope that the kingdom of Saul would 
be restored to him. It was an unlikely story, for 
M. had surely less to expect from Absalom than 
from David; yet it served its purpose, and the 
crafty Ziba had the satisfaction of hearing David 
say, ‘Behold, thine is all that pertaineth to M.’ 
(2 S 16*). When David returned to Jems, after 
the defeat and death of Absalom, M. came to con¬ 
gratulate him ; and being met with the stern ques¬ 
tion, * Wherefore wentest thou not with me, M. ? ’ 
proceeded to exculpate himself and to accuse Ziba 
of fraud. David’s flight, be alleged, had occasioned 
him the acutost grief, and in token of mourning he 
had not trimmed his beard nor washed his feet or 
his clothes from the time the king left his capital 
till he returned to it. Nay, he had intended to 
accompany his benefactor, but Ziba had taken 
advantage of his helplessness, and, instead of 
saddling an ass for him to ride after David, had 
gone and basely calumniated him to the king. 
David’s answer seems a strange one, ‘ Why speakost 
thou .any more of thy matters ? I say, thou and 
Ziba divide the land.’ It would seem as if he only 
half believed M., or at least despaired of reaching 
the truth. Ziba might have been faithful to 
David, simply because he felt sure of being on 
the winning side; but at all events he had been 
faithful, and the king felt in no mood to reproach 
him. The easiest way was to compromise the 
matter, leaving the steward and the master each 
in possession of half the profits of Saul’s estates. 
A strange way of doing justice from a European 
but not from an Oriental point of view I M., who 
always makes a favouraole impression upon us, 
and who seems to have inherited the warm heart 
and generous disposition of his father Jonathan, 
replied, ‘Yea, let him take all, forasmuch as my 
lord the king is come in peace unto his own house ’ 
(2S19®®). 

According to 2 S 9'® Mephiboslieth had a sou 
named Mica (Kj’p), from whom seems to have sprung 
a family afterwards well known in Israel (1 Ch 8®® 
9*^ [np’p, Micah]). 

2. One of the sons of Rizpah handed over by 
David to the Gibeonites for execution (2 S 21®). 

J. A. Selbik. 

MERAB (319; 1 S 14*® B Mep66, A omits; 1 S 
lgi7.19 omits, A Mep6/3). —The elder daughter of 
Saul. According to the later of the two docu¬ 
ments in 1 S, Saul promised his daughter to the 
slayer of Goliath (1 S 17®®). This promise, how- 
ever, was afterwards ignored, and Saul is repre- 
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Bented as trying to bring about David’s destruction 
by oflering niiii Merab’s hand as a reward for his 
military services against the Philistines (1 S 18'^). 
Rut, tnough David successfully carried out the 
task which the king had set lum, Saul failed to 
keep his promise, and Merab l>ecame the wife of 
Adriel the Meholathite. In the earlier document 
nothing is known of this incident in connexion 
with Merab, but only of the allection of Michal, 
Saul’s second daughter, for David. In 2 S 21“ 
Michal is clearly a mistake for Merab, whose five 
sons were delivered by David into the hands of 
the Gibeonites, by whom they were slain and 
‘hanged before the J^ord.’ See, further, art. 
Michal. J. E. Stenning. 

MERAIAH (^,"39; B Ma/)et£, A Mapia).—The re- 
juesentative of the priestly house of Seraiah in the 
ilays of Joiakim, Neh 12’“. 

MERAIOTH —1. Son of Ahitub and father 

of Zadok, 1 Ch 9” (R UapfuliO, A Ma/)it60), Neh 
(AR 3Ia/)td)^). 2. A Levite, or a Levitical family 
name, 1 Cli [Heb. 6^^-] [Heb. «"], Ezr 7^ In 
the first two of these passages R has MapetiJX, A 
MapaiwO and in the third B has Mapept6^, 

A Mapatw^. This Meraioth is called in 1 Es 8^ 
Memeroth and in 2 Es P Marimoth. 3. A priestly 
house which was represented hy llclkai in tlio days 
of Joiakim, Neh 12’® (B A om. ; Map4cu(?) = 
Meremoth (whicli see) of v.®. 

MERARI (’"119, Mepap(€)0 is known to us only 
from P and the Chronicler. According to these 
writers he was the third of tlie three sons of Levi 
(Ex 6’*, Nil 3’’, 1 Ch 0’*’® 23"), and accompanied 
Jacob into Egypt (Gn 46”). lie had two sons, 
Mahli and Mushi (Ex 6’», Nu 32 ®, 1 Ch “’“). 
Nothing further is related of Merari personally, 
but of the fortunes of his descendants we have 
fuller particulars. Their history falls into three 
periods—(1) the wilderness wanderings, and the 
settlement in Canaan ; (2) the monarchy; (3) after 
the Exile. 

(1) At the time of the census taken by Moses in 

the wilderness of Sinai the Merarites were divided 
into two families, the Mahlites and the Mushites 1 
(Nu 3’'®). The whole number of males from a month 
old was 6290 (3®^), and between 30 and 50 years of 
age 3200 (4^*"). Their position in the camp was 
on the side of the tabernacle nortliward, and their 
chief at this time was Zuriel the son of Abihail 
(3®®). The ofiice assigned to them was the carry¬ 
ing of the less important parts of the tabernacle 
—boards, pins, cords, etc. (3*®- 4®’- ®® 10”). In this 

they were to be superintended by Ithamar the 
son of Aaron (4®®), and four waggons and eight 
oxen were given to them for transit purposes (7®). 
The two families of Merarites are mentioned in 
the account of the second <;ensus taken by Moses 
and Eleazar in the plains of Moab by the Jordan, 
when the whole number of the Levites was 23,000 
(26®^* ®®). After the settlement in Pal., 12 cities out 
of the territories of Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun 
were assigned to them (Jos 2P*®^-" fP] = 1 Ch 

068 . 77 - 81 ^ 

(2) In the reign of David, as narrated by the 
Chronicler, we nave several references to the 
Merarites. The Merai^te family of Jeduthun 
( = Ethan, 1 Ch 6^ 16”), together with the Kohath- 
ite family of Hemon and the Gershonite family 
of Asaph, were, according to this writer, specially 
set apart to administer the temple music (cf. 1 Cii 
081-47 1041.42 25’”; and see Ethan, Jeduthun). 
Consequently nt the bringing up of the ark from 
the house of Obed-edom into Jems, we find that, 
of the 220 Merarites who are said to have been 
present under the leadership of Asaiah (1 Ch 16*), 


Ethan and certain others took part in the music 
( 15 ”. 19) Descendants of the two families of 
Mahli and Mushi are mentioned as ‘ heads of the 
fathers’ houses’ when David divided the Levites 
into courses, 1 Ch 23®* *®, and in 1 Ch 26’*”® certain 
Merarites are specified as doorkeepers (cf. 9’*'®® 23®). 
Further, in the reign of Hezekiah, Merarites are 
mentioned as taking part in the cleansing of the 
temple (2 Ch 29’®- ’4). 

(3) For the period after the Exile we have a few 
scattered notices of members of the family of 
Merarites. 1 Ch 9 = Neh 11 seems to contain a 
list of those who were known to be dwelling in 
Judflca during the period immediately after the 
return from captivity. In these lists occur the 
names of ‘ Sheniaiah ... of the sons of Merari ’ 
(1 Ch 9’^ = Neh 11’®), and ‘ Obadiah or Abda . . . son 
of Jeduthun ’ (1 Ch 9’* = Neh 11”). Lastly, when 
Ezra went up to Jems, in n.c. 454 it is expressly 
stated that certain Merarites accompanied him 
(Ezr 8’®* ’*). 

The Merarites (’T]??) occur Nu 26®^, elseAvhere 
called ‘ the sons of Merari,’ Ex 6’”, Nii 3®* 42 ». 42 .46 
7* 10”, 1 Ch 6’*-®»-«®* ” 9” 15*-” 23®’ 24=^ 26’®, 
2 Ch 29’®, Ezr 8’*; or ‘the children of Merari,* 
Jos 2P* ®^‘ '**. For their history see above. 

2. The father of Judith (Jth 8’ 16’’). 

\V. C. Allen. 

MERATHAIM (d?™) is given as a proper name 
by both AV and RV in Jer 50®’ ‘Go up against 
the land of Merathaim ’ (AVm ‘or of the rebels,' 
KVm ‘ i.e. double rebellion ’). The term is an enig¬ 
matical one, possibly suggested (Del. Parad. 182) 
by Bab. Marrdtiin, the land by the nar Marrdtu, 
or ‘ bitter river’ (Persian Gulf) = S. Babylonia, and 
adapte<l so as to recall to a Heb. ear either ‘ double 
rebellion’ ( 0 : 03 - 19 ) or ‘double bitterness’ ( 0 : 019 ). 
The LXX (B) wiKpOis iwl^7}6i iw' avrijv (27®’) connects 
0:019 with the root meaning * hitter. ’ 

J Al Selbie 

MERCHANDISE, MERCHANTMAN.— The word 
merchandise (from Old Fr. inarchandiset a mer¬ 
chant’s wares), somewhat archaic now, is used in 
AV in two senses, one of which is quite obsolete. 
1 . The first meaning is goods, wares, any object 
of commerce, as Rev 18’’ ‘Tlie merchants of the 
earth shall weep and mourn over her ; for no man 
huyoth their merchandise any more’ (t6v 76/xov 
at/rwv, RVni * their cargo ’). Defoe, Crusoe, p. 535 
‘ He confess’d, he said, it was not a Place for 
Merchants, except that at some certain Times 
they had a kind 01 a Fair there, when the merchants 
from Japan came over to buy the Chinese Mer¬ 
chandizes.’ 2 . But the word was also used for 
‘ traffic ’ in goods, and even for ‘ gain ’ from such 
traffic : so I’r 3’* ‘ The merchandise of it [wisdom] 
is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than lino gold’ (»]D 7 “io 99 nirip 3 ’iid). Cf. 
Shaks. Mcrch, of Venice, III. i. 134—‘Were he 
out of Venice, 1 can make what merchandise 
1 will.’ 

Merchantman is in AV simply ‘ merchant,’ Gn 
37®“, 1 K 10 ’®, Mt 13^. Latimer, Sermons, p. 6 () 0 , 
says, ‘Tlie craftsman or merchantman teacheth 
his prentice to lie, and to utter his wares with 
lying and forswearing.’ J. HASTINGS. 

MERCURY. —The tr“ of ’Ep/x^y, Ac 14’®, for which 
the rendering ‘Hermes’ ot RVm is preferable. 
The Romans in many cases transferrea the attri¬ 
butes and functions of the Greek deities to tlieir 
own. Thus Mercury (from mera? = merchandise), 
the god of commerce and profit, was identified with 
the Greek Hermes, the patron of good luck. One 
of the many functions of the latter was that of 
messenger and spokesman of the gods. Hence the 
word ipfjL7)yevs=(in interpreter (‘interprea Divoni,’ 
Verg. iv. 356). He was also regarded an the 
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inventor of speech and the god of eloquence. When 
Paul and Barnabas liad healed the cripple at 
Lystra, the inhabitants in their gratitude wished 
to sacrifice to tliem as gods, and they called the 
former Hermes because he took the lead in speak¬ 
ing. C. H. Prichaud. 

MERCY, MERCIFUL. —These words have some¬ 
what changed in meaning since 1611. As the 
next article will show, they do not in AV express 
pardon, they denote compassion. Thus He 2*^ 
‘ Wlicrefore in all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, tliat he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things per¬ 
taining to God, to make reconciliation for tlie sins 
of the people’ {i\e^iuLU)v = pitifu\f Vulg. rnisericors ); 
Mt 6’ ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy ’ (ol Ae‘)J/Ao»'es . . . iXerjd'ififfopTaLfVxilg. 
rrUsericordes . . . misericordiatn consequentur ); 
Lk 10®’^ * wliich now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that felle among the 
thieves? And he said. He that shewed mercy on 
him ’ (*0 woiT^aas t6 Aeos /ler’ aiVoO ); Sir 29^ ‘ He 
that is merciful will lend unto his neighbour’ 
(6 iroiwp iXeos). Cf. Shake. Othello^ V. ii. 86— 

‘ Not dead ? not j^et quite dead ? 

I that am cruel am yet merciful; 

1 would not have thee linger In thy pain.' 

Merck, of Venice, IV. i. 6— 

* Uncapahle of pity, void and empty, 

From any dram of mercy.’ 

Pity ia the oldest meaning of the word, wliich, it ia now 
onerally allowed, comes from Lat. mercedem, ‘ pay,’ ‘ reward.’ 
II Low Latin tnvrcedem meant ‘ pity’; in French it expressed 
tlie ‘thanks’ of one who receives reward or consideration; 
taken into English, it seems to have been associated with 
‘amerce’ and to have denoted the pay or penalty due for 
t ransgression, os ‘ to be in grievous mercie of the king ’ (Stivtute 
of Henry vi.), i.c. ‘ to be in hazard of a great p<!naltie,' as 
Minsliew explains. Then to ‘ cry mercy' is to hog off a penaltj’’, 
and, that being granted, the sense of pardon and of the grace 
that pardons successively developed. Thus ’ pity,’ found in the 
word as it came from Low Latin, was obscured through the 
association with ‘amerce,’ and restored by the natural use of 
the word. 

In Ps 117^ 119^® is translated * merciful kind¬ 
ness.’ The translation comes from Coverdale. 
11 V gives ‘mercy’ in the first passage, ‘loving¬ 
kindness’ in the second; Amer. IIV prefers 
‘ lovingkindness ’ in both. 

‘Tender mercies’ is a frequent tr., esp. in the 
Psalter, of D'rpqT ‘bowels’ (as the seat of compas¬ 
sion), ‘pity.’ This tr. is from the Gen. Bible, and 
is retaineci in KV. In Ph 1® 2^ KV turns ‘ bowels ’ 
of AV into ‘tender mercies’ (Gr. which 

is the LXX tr. of D’pqT in Pr 12^®). See Bowels. 

The form merclfulneBB occurs in Sir 40^’’^ ‘ Merci¬ 
fulness endureth for ever ’ RV ‘ alms¬ 

giving ’). Cf. Matt. Bible, Notes to Dt 22 ‘ This 
law wyll no more but that in dealyng mercifullye 
with Deastes we shouldo lerne mercifulnesse unto 
oure neighboures.’ J. Hastings. 

MERCY.—-I. Old Testament.—* Mercy ’ is used 
in AV to translate the following:—1. npq h^^edh, 
LXX usually iXeos (see below on NT), Vulg. usually 
miscricordia ; the translation ‘ mercy’ is sometimes 
retained by RV, sometimes replaced by ‘loving- 
kindness^ ; also AV ‘merciful-kindness^(Ps 117^, 
and often ‘ loving-kindness.’ The Hithpael of the 
cognate verb is rendered by LXX 6(rtw^7)<ri;, Vul^. 
sanctus eris, EV ‘ show thyself merciful ’; the adj. 
I’pq h&qidhy by LXX usually ifo-tos, Vulg. sanctiis^ 
EV ‘saint,’ ‘holy (one),* ‘godly,’ and RV of Ps 
14517 ‘gracious.’ There are no English words to 
' which fieqedh and h&^dk are exactly equiva¬ 
lent. dxf Heh. Lex, renders he^edh by ‘good¬ 
ness,’ ‘ kindness ’; and hO^idh, * as denoting active 
practice of icq,’ by ‘ kind,’ ‘ pious.’ G. A. Smith 
renders ipq by ‘leal love,’ and explains that it 


‘ means always not merely an alFection, “ loving¬ 
kindness” . . . but a relation loyally observed’ 
(Book of the Twelve ProphetSf i.j243 n.). That hesedh 
includes these two qualities of kindly affection 
of loyalty is shown by the fact that it is coupled 
with anti used as a parallel to rdhdmim (see below), 
Ps 77® 103^, on the one hand, and to *^meth, ‘ fidelity,' 
Ps 25'® 26®, and b^rtth, ‘ covenant,’ Dt 7®, on the 
other. Ife^edk is used of man towards man, e.g. 
between David and Jonathan and his house, 1 S 
20'**'*; of Israel towards Jehovah, Hos 6^- ®; but 
chiefly of Jehovah towards His people. Ifdsidh is 
almost always—only two exceptions, Jer 3*2, Ph 
145'^ of Gotf—used of men, probably as exercising 
hesedh (so Oxf. Heh. Lex.). Its application to God 
is in favour of this view rather than that of * object 
of God’s hesedh.* If&^tdh became specialized in 
the sense of pious towards God, hence the versions. 

2. D'pqi rcut^mim, lit. ‘ bowels,’ so fig. ‘ tender 
allection,’ ‘ compassion ’ ; LXX ^Xcos, olKTiofioL, etc. ; 
Vulg. misericordia(ce), miseratio, etc. ; also trans¬ 
lated in EV ‘ compassion.’ The adj. omi rahiiin 
is rendered ; LXX oUrlppiou, etc. ; Vulg. misericors, 
etc.; EV ‘ merciful,* ‘ full of compassion.’ Corre¬ 
sponding translations are given of the Piel of the 
verb Dm. These are used of man towards man, 
and of God towards man. 

3. The verb pn hnn, ‘ to show favour,’ ‘ do kind¬ 
ness,’ of man towards man, and of God towards 
man, and the adj. jUD ItannUn, only of God towards 
man, are rendered by EV ‘ be merciful or gracious,’ 
‘show mercy,’ ‘have pity,’ ‘ merciful’; by LXX 

otKTclpu), etc. ; iXeT/jfjLCJVf oUrlpfiuiv ; by Vulg. 
misereor, etc. ; clemens, misericors, etc. 

4. In Gn 19'® ‘the Lord being merciful unto 

him ’ is EV tr“ of mn' n'ppnii. hen here rendered 
‘be merciful’ is ‘spare,’ ‘have compassion’(0:^. 
Heh. Lex.); LXX usually fptl^ofxai; Vulg. 

misereor, par CO \ elsewhere in EV ‘have pity.’ It 
is often parallel to Din ‘pity,’ ‘look upon with 
compassion,’ e.g. Ezk 7** ®. 

5. In Dt 21® 32^ ‘ be merciful ’ is the translation 
of here = ‘ clear,’ ‘ treat as forgiven, and 
therefore as enjoying full favour.’ In these two 
passages LXX has fXcws yepoO (cf. below), 

Oapi€i, ‘purge’; Vulg. propitius esto, erit; RV 
‘ forgive,^ * make expiation.’ 

II. New Testament.—* Mercy, merciful, to be 
merciful, to show mercy,’ etc., are used in EV to 
translate the following:—1. iXeos, ^Xe-ljfMup, iXe4uj, 
‘to bo pitiful, compassionate.’ These terms are 
used both of God and man, and are not applied 
with any special freejueney to God; so that in NT 
iXeos is a divine attnbute, but no special emphasis 
is laid upon it. Its most common use with refer¬ 
ence to God is in the salutation xdpis, dXeos, elp^pyj 
in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 1®, 2 Ti 1®, Tit D) 
and in 2 Jn®; cf. Jude ®. 

2. oUripfiol, oUrlppcap, ‘compassion, -ate,’ not com¬ 
mon, but chiefly applied to God, Ro 12', 2 Co 1®, 
Lk 6®®, Ja 6". 

3. rXews, ‘forgiving,’ He S'®; lXdiTKOfjt,ai, ‘be pro¬ 
pitiated, forgive ’; dvfXcws, ‘ not forgiving ’ (AV 
‘ without mercy ’), Ja 2'®. 

Thus the chief OT terms which AV, and in a 
measure RV, translate most unsuitably by ‘ mercy,’ 
ascribe to God the following attributes : (a) tender 
compassion, raMmtm, etc., for man’s misery and 
helplessness; (5) a disposition to deal kindly and 
generously with man, Ipinan, etc. ; (c) the divine 
afiection and fidelity to man, on which man may 
confidently rely, as he would on the loyalty of hia 
tribe or family, lie^edh. Though these terms may 
include the ordinary sense of ‘ mercy,’ the ‘ sparing 
of a wrongdoer,’ and the context sometimes shows 
that they do include this meaning, the terms 
themselves do not suggest it. Hence the use of 
the word ‘mercy’ to translate them, represents 
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God in the OT as occupied with the position of 
man as a criminal, a rebel, and an enemy, to an 
extent entirely unwarranted by tlie original. Cf. 
Driver, Sermons on OT, 220 iW, also Par, Psalt, 
443 f., 447, and see preceding article. 

The NT use of the corresponding terms is neither 
frequent nor characteristic, and is only a faint 
reflexion of OT teaching. The great ideas repre¬ 
sented in OT by rahdmtm, hitnan, hesedh, and their 
cognates, are mostly expressed in NT by other 
terms than fKeof, oUripiioi, etc. One might almost 
say that hcmlh covers the whole ground of xd/>ty, 
Aeoy, €lp-{]vr) (but see Ilort on I P D), and implies 
the NT doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 

The subject of ‘ mercy,’ in its usual sense of 
‘That benevolence, mildness, or tenderness of 
heart which disposes a person to overlook injuries 
or to treat an oliender better than he deserves,’ is 
treated under Atonemknt and Forgiveness. 
The qualities dealt with here are those which moved 
God to j)rovide an atonement, but they describe 
God’s attitude to man, as man, and do not, except 
OT, 5, of themselves call attention to man’s sin. 

W. H. Bennett. 

MERCY-SEAT.— See Tabernacle. 
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^s. Thes.) compares Sansk. mdrjsha, 
= ‘writing.’ / 

tetrife’).—The word occurs by 
515®, and in both places Jvlassah 
"also mentioned. Massah is r/bndered 


Vulg. Tentatio, in be'^/; Meri¬ 
da/* . ^(ti^ 17 ^ by LXX Aoid6p7)<n,i, but/ fitted in 

LXX^ ira^.Tixpaorgy, 
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e > RV ‘ as at Meribah as'‘in the day 

, **j^i:ile. hj’ AV ‘ in the provocation as in the day 
01 . 4f, t^-tion ’ [these are the only two places where 
Massaii and Meribah occur. Massah occurs with 
‘waters of Meribah’ Dt 33®, and by itself twice 
Dt 6^® 9**]. The expression ‘ waters of Meribah ’ 
is more common, occurring Nu ‘20^®* Dt 33®, Ps 
8PlHeb.8]io68a. Meribah is in LXX di/riXo 7 fas in 
all these places except Nu 20^, which has Xoidoplas ; 
Vulg. haa Contradictionis in all; 11V has in these 
passages uniformly ‘ waters of Meribah,’ while AV 
has ‘ waters of strife ’ in Ps 106®^. 

A fuller expression is n3'-)9 V in Nu 27^*, Dt 
32®b LXX and Vulg. render as in Nu 20^, RV 
has ‘ waters of Meribah of Kadesh,’ while AV has 
‘ Meribah in Kadesh ’ in Nu and ‘ Meribah-kadesh ’ 
in Dt. Besides these passages in which reference 
is made by name to the waters wliich flowed from 
the rock when smitten by Moses, many others 
mention the providing water from the stony rock 
without detail of name or place, e.g, Dt 8^®. Ps 
78i®-®®105«1148, Is48«. 

According to Nu 20®’^* the children of Israel, 
finding no water at Kadesh, in the desert of Zin, 
strove with Moses (both in v.® and v.^® RV has 
‘strove,’while AV by putting ‘diode’in v.® ob¬ 
scures the double reference to strife which exists 
in the original). The Lord commands Moses, 
‘Take the rod . . . and speak ye unto the rock 
before their eyes, that it give forth its water ’; but 
Moses struck the rock with his rod, and water came 
forth abundantly. Then follows the sentence of pro¬ 
hibition : ‘ ye shall not bring this assembly into the 
land which 1 have given them.’ The carrying out 
of this sentence in the case of Aaron is related in Nu 
20®®-» in the case of Moses in Nu 27^®‘^®, Dt 32"’®® (see 
above for the words employed in these passages). 


Another account is also given (Ex 17^*’) of water 
flowing from the rock when smitten by Moses. 
The langua^^e is very similar to that of Nu 20, and 
in points of detail there is a marked resemblance 
between the two narratives. In this account stress 
is laid (v.®) on ‘tempting’ (i.e., in the old sense of 
the word, proving) as well as ‘striving,’ and in v.^ 
two names are given to the place, Massaii (‘tempta¬ 
tion,* i.e. proving) because the children of Israel 
‘ tempted ’ the Lord, and Meribah (‘ chiding or strife ’) 
because of the ‘ striving ’ of the children of Israel (in 
botli verses AV has ‘ chide ’ for ‘ strive’ as in Nu 20®). 
Other passages referring to these events are given 
at the beginning of this article, from which it ap¬ 
pears that Massah by itself is mentioned twice, 
Massah with Meribah twice, and in Dt 33® mention 
is made of Massah and the waters of Meribah 
in connexion with Levi, and the verse apparently 
refers to an incident not recorded in Ex 17 or Nu 20. 

A comparison of these two narratives (those in 
Ex 17 and Nu 20) suggests many diflicult questions. 
Kuenen was not prepared with an answer, and 
abstained from expressing a decisive opinion {Ilexa- 
tench, § 6 n. 42, n. 101, Wicksteed’s translation). 
Cornill (in ZATW, 1891, p. 20 tt‘.) discusses these 
narratives at length, and submits them to a 
searching analysis, arriving at results which are 
in the main adopted by Bacon {Triple Tradition) in 
his notes on these passages. 

There appear to be two alternatives: (a) the 
narratives in question are diflerent versions of 
the same occurrence which has been a.S8igned to 
diflerent periods in the journeyings of the cliildren 
of Israel; or {b) an account of occurrences at a 
place to which the name of Massah was given 
(mainly preserved in Ex 17^*^ and there called 
Rephidim), and another account of occurrences at 
Meribah (preserved hut with considerable modili- 
cations in Nu 20’*'®, and these connected with 
Kadesh) existed at one time as independent narra¬ 
tives ; but details have been transferred from the 
one account to the other in the process of compila¬ 
tion, perhaps the addition of Meribah and the idea 
of strife to the narrative of Ex 17. 

From Nu 20 it is diflicult to understand clearly 
wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron is supposed to 
have consisted. According to 20®^ 27*^ it is described 
as rebelling against the word of the Lord. The 
waters of Meribah receive their name because the 
children of Israel strove with the Lord, and on 
this occasion the words assigned to Moses are 
‘ Hear now, ye rebels.^ May Moses and Aaron on 
this occasion have shown themselves unworthy of 
their position as leaders, and in some way loined 
in the strife? Then a reason for their heavy 
punishment would be apparent, while reverence 
for the great leader may suggest a further reason 
why the narrative appears in its present form. 

In art. Exodus, Route of (§ iv.), some reasons 
have been given for ascribing to the events re¬ 
corded in Nu 20'"®' an earlier date than that 
usually given to them. They may be noted here, 
as (whatever weight they may have) they reduce 
the interval between Massah and Meribah. 

A note on Dt 833 fhould find a place here. According to RV, 

* lie shined forth from Paran, ana came from the ten thousands 
of holy ones fm. holiness].’ AV has ‘ with ’ for ' from,' which Is 
not defensible. The rendering in italics arouses suspicion. 
After mention of Seir, Paran, we might expect the name of some 

S lace ; and as the words which follow (* At his right hand was a 
ery law') are certainly corrupt, it is probable that emendation 
is needed here also. A slight modification of the text would 

f rive * and came to Meribath-kadesh,* an emendation which has 
ound much favour. 

The manner in which the words ‘strife’ and 
‘ temptation * and the corresponding verbs are used 
in the passages already quoted, invites comment. 
In Ex 17 ®, Nu 29* the people strove with Moses, 
but in Nu 20'® they strove with the Lord, in Ex 
n®* ^ they ‘ tempt ’ the Lord. But In Dt 33* another 
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view of the relation between God and Hia people 
is 1 upreseiited: ‘ whom thou didst prove at 

Massfiih, and with whom thou didst strxve at the 
waters of Meribah/ The word prove is the same 
word as that rendered tempts and occurs in Gn 22^ 
(*God did tempt [RV ^ove] Abraham’). The same 
thought is found in Ex 16** (‘there lie made for 
them a statute and an ordinance, and there he 
proved them ’). Whether in the first part of this 
passage there is any connexion between mishva^ 
and Meribah - Kadesh may be questioned (but 
note that a cause in judgment is sn, and Kadesh is 
En-mishpat), but that the latter clause contains 
the idea underlying Massah is clear. 

This double view of the wilderness history is 
found also in the Psalms. Ps 8P has * / tried thee 
at the waters of Meribah,’ Ps 95® has * when your 
fathers proved me ^ tried me' ... In these two places 
the Ileb. for try is |n3. The above may serve to 
illustrate the fulness of the religious teaching which 
may be derived from the Pentatouchal narrative. 

Meriboth-kadesh.—‘ The waters of Meriboth- 
kadesh ’ are given in Ezk 47*®, and ‘ the waters of 
Meribath-kadosh ’ in 48"^®, as a southern limit to 
the land. The dillerence between the singular 
and plural in the two passages seems strange, and 
the LXX renderings Mapifxdid KaSiifi (47*®), BapifiCoO 
KaSTjy (48®®), which suggest the plural in both verses, 
are to be preferred. Note the interchange of /§ 
and /x. In 48®® QP have Mapi/xtbO. AV has * the 
waters of strife in Kadesh ’ in both places. 

Here is a clear reference to the events recorded 
in the Pentateuch, but it is doubtful whether the 
inference may be drawn that a place bearing the 
name of Meriboth-kadesh was known to the pro¬ 
phet or his contemporaries. A. T. Chapman. 

MERIBBAAL.— See Mephibosheth. 

MERIBOTH-KADESH.— See Meribah. 

MERODACH (ij’iho).—A Bab.-Assyr. deity men¬ 
tioned as a separate name but once in OT (Jer 60 [Gr. 
27]®), B Mai(t)5dxt R AQ Mew5(ix. The Bab. pronuncia¬ 
tion of the name was Mar^u-du/c. Its signification 
is still uncertain, though its Bab. origin is strongly 
maintained (cf. Delitzsch, Paradiest 228; Jensen, 
Kosmologie der Bahylonier^ 242 ff.). On the side 
of astronomy M. is identified with Jupiter, of the 
Romans. In the earlier Bab. history he occupies 
a seat on the same platform with Anu, Bel, Ea, 
Nergal, etc. But in later times he occupied a 
osition of pre-eminence, particularly as the patron 
eity of the city of Babylon. In Jeremiah’s refer¬ 
ence he seems to be one of the two chief gods of 
Babylon. In his inscriptions, Nebuchadrezzar 
speaKS of Merodach {Mar-duk) as ‘ the great lord,’ 
‘ the exalted governor,’ ‘ king of the heavens and 
the earth,’ * the supreme god ’; Assurbanipal speaks 
of him as ‘king of gods*; Nabonidus (Cyl.) calls 
him ‘ Lord of the gods ’; and (Stele) speaks of the 
king of Assyria as liaving wrought the ruin of the 
land by M.’s wrath. The many hints in later Bab. 
literature of his importance show that he was 
held to be the supreme god, the source of power, and 
of all the blessings which showered upon mankind. 
At the fall of Babylon, Merodach receives the mo- 
foundest reverence from Cyrus, the victor. For 
his relation to Nebo see the art. Nebo. Under 
the name B61 he was worshipped among the Man- 
dseans. His name forms an important element in 
many late proper names of Babylonia, e.a, Mero- 
dach-baladan and £vil-Merodacn, as well as in 
some of an earlier date, e.g. Mcerduk-adin-aJ^i of 
17th cent. B.G. For his possible connexion with 
the story of Esther see art. Mordecai. 

LmaiTnai (additional).—Schrader, COT ii. 116 fl., Aitur,' 
Bab, Keilimchrif, p. liO; Hommel, (^cA. Bab.-Atsifr. p. 778, 


n. 1; Tiele, Bab.-Attsyr. Geschichte^ p. 631 f.; Jensen, Kotnruh 
logie, p. 88 ; Winckler, Gcschichte Bab.-Aisyr, p. 34 f.; Baudissin, 
PRE ii. 86 ff.; Jereraias, Alf., art. ‘Marduk' in Roscher’i 
Ausfuhr. Lex. der Or, u. R&m. Myth .; Jastrov^ Religion of 
Bab. and Aeeyria. IrA M. PRICE. 

MERODACH - BALADAN (pK^s Ma/xo^dx 

BaXa5d»/), Is 39*; misspelt (in MT, but not in 
LXX, BA having Mapwddx [BaXadd*']) Bopodach-b. 
in 2 K 20*®. —In Assyr. the name is written 
Marduk - bal - iddina, and means ‘ Merodach has 
given a son.’ Merodach-baladan was the heredi¬ 
tary prince of the Kaldd. or Chaldmans, who 
inhabited the marshes at the mouths of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Tlie inscriptions call him the son 
of Yagina; but this may signify that Yagina 
was a more remote ancestor. In 2 K he is 
made the son of Baladan : this would be the 
abbreviated form of some name, the first ele¬ 
ment of which was the name of a deity. In the 
troublous period which followed the death of 
Shalmaneser iv. before Samaria, B.C. 722, M. pos¬ 
sessed himself of Babylonia, and was crowned king 
at Babylon (B.C. 721). After a few years, however, 
Sargon of Assyria found himself sufficiently strong 
to think of reconquering Babylonia, which had 
been annexed to Assyria by Tiglath-pileser iii. 
M. accordingly looked for allies, and in B.C. 711 sent 
an embassy to the West, where the vassal-princes 
were disposed to throw off their allegiance to the 

A. s.syrian king. Judah with the Phuistine cities, 
and Edom and Moab, entered into the alliance, 
and Egypt promised help. It was on this occasion 
that Ilezekiah boastfully showed the Bab. envoys 
the material resources which he could bring to the 
alliance (2 K 20*®"*®, Is 39). * Before the allies were 
ready to move, however, the army of Sargon had 
descended on Palestine, and severely punished 
Ashdod, which had been the centre of disaffection. 
Judah, Edom, and Moab thereupon submitted, 
and the Assyr. kin^ was free to turn to Babylonia. 
M. vainly sought aid from the Elamites, who were 
defeated by the Assyrians before they could come 
to his help, and he accordingly fled from Babylon, 
which was entered by Sargon, B.C. 709. After 
beii^ proclaimed king there, Sargon pursued M. 
to Bit-Yakin, the capital of the Kald& in the 
marshes, which he captured along with its prince. 

M. afterwards recovered his freedom, and in 

B. C. 702, after the death of Sargon, he returned to 
BabTdoii, and reigned there a second time for 
about six months; though the Annalistic Tablet 
seems to imply that this M. was not identical with 
the Kaldfl prince (as it calls him ‘an Assyrian 
soldier’). At any rate, the usurper was over¬ 
thrown by Sennacherib at Kish, ana Bel-ibni was 
made king of Babylon by the Assyrians. For 
some time M. defended himself in the marshes; 
but after a time, growing weary of the struggle, 
ho embarked for the eastern shore of the Persian 
Gulf, with his followers and gods, and settled in 
the Elamite city of Nagitu. To this retreat, in 
B.C. (595, he was pursued by Sennacherib, who 
stormed the Chaldoean colony. M. himself seems 
to have been already dead, but at a subsequent 
date we hear of his son Nebo-sum-iskun assisting 
the Elamites in a war against the Assyrians. 

A. H. Sayce. 

MEROM, THE WATERS OF (□’inp-'p, rb bdup 
Mapptijy or Meppibv), where Joshua overthrew the 
confederation of the northern kings, are commonly 
identified with the highest of the tnree lakes in the 
Jordan Valley, now called Baj^iret el-J^uleh, ‘ the 

* So Driver, liaiaKi^ 14, 45, 49; Skinner, Isaiah^ vol. 1. p. 
283; Tiele, Bah.-Aeeyr. Oesoh. (1888), p. 849; et al. On the 
other hand, Schrader, KAT^ p. M4 [vOT ii. 28], prefers to dete 
the visit of Merodach-baladan’s envoys e, 704 b.o. ; so also W. R. 
Smith, Proph. of Itr. p. 818—at a time, however, when be was 
not king of Babylonia. 
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little lake of el-Huleh' The height of the waters 
here relatively to those of the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea possibly accounts for the name 
used by the ancient historian (Jos 11®-’). Several 
of the places mentioned in the chapter have been 
identified with tolerable certainty, e,g. Hazor and 
Achshaph; while Mizpah, from the position as¬ 
signed to it, must have lain immediately to the 
north of eUljiuleh. The open land in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 'Ain el‘Melldha would therefore aflord an 
excellent rallying-OTound for the hosts assembling 
for one supreme effort to stay the progress of the 
victorious invaders. 

No absolute proof of this identification can be 
ottered, and certain objections have been raised, 
none of which, however, is insuperable. (1) The 
word [constr. of mayim^ * waters *] is nowhere 
else applied to such a large body of standing 
water; in such cases the term ydm (‘sea’) is 
commonly employed. Too much may easily be 
made of this objection, which, being only of a 
negative character, must mve way to more positive 
considerations. (2) Jos^ius places the camp of 
the kings at Beroth in Upper Galilee, and makes 
no mention of waters, liere, therefore, we are 
told the scene of the battle must be sought, and 
not in the Jordan lowlands (Socin’s note in 
Schumacher’s Jaulduy 102). Josephus says {Ant. 
V. i. 18) that Beroth was ‘not far from Kadesh’: 
this fixes the locality, Kadesh lying on the heights 
west of the valley. But the battle was not neces¬ 
sarily fought at the spot where the camp stood. 
Long afterwards, in this same district, Demetrius 
pitched his camp at Kadesh, and fought Jonathan 
m the plain b^ow (Jos. A7it. xill. v. 7). Why 
should not the kings have followed a similar 
course ? (3) By giving battle in this plain the 
kings would have exposed themselves to grave 
peril in the event of defeat, since it is so hemmed 
m by hills and marshes as to make escape ex¬ 
tremely difficult; immense natural barriers lying 
especially between it and great Zidon, towards 
wfiich a great part of the routed army fled (Jos 
11®). In reply to this, it may be pointed out 
that for the evolutions of the chariots on which 
tlie Canaanites so much relied, there was no 
ground anywhere near so suitable as the com¬ 
paratively easy downs south of 'Ain el-Melldfm. 
To secure this advantage, they were doubtless 
willing to take some risk. It should also be 
remembered that the Canaanites were at home 
amid ihe intricacies of mountain and marsh, of 
which their pursuers were largely ignorant. In 
their flight to great Zidon, the fugitives would 
probably follow the course of the ordinary route 
from Banids to the sea, and familiarity with these 
wild uplands would greatly facilitate their efforts 
to escape. 

Baheirct cl-BuUh is a pear-shaped basin, pointing 
southward, and having a distinct bulge to the 
north-west. It lies 7 it. above the level of the 
Mediterranean, and is from 10 ft. to 10 ft. in 
depth. Its greatest breadth is about 3 miles, and 
its length from the edge of the marshes to the 
exit of the Jordan is 3^ to 4 miles. Measurements 
vary somewhat with the amount of rainfall and 
the condition of the muddy banks. The N. limit 
is especially ill defined, as the waters of the upper 
Jordan, forcing their way in dift’erent channels 
through the swamp, are constantly changing the 
line. Owing to tne formation at the southern 
end, the lake might be drained or enlarged with 
almost equal ease. Probal^ it was once much 
larger than it is now {HGHL p. 481, note). To 
the means taken for this extension, possibly 
MuVaddasi (a.d. 985) refers in the following 
sentence: ‘ In order to form the lake they have 
built a wonderful embankment of masonry along I 


the river, confining its waters to its bed’ (Le 
Strange, Pal. un^r the Moslems^ 68). The 
floor of the valley northward is one vast morass, 
varying in breadth from 2 to 3 miles. From the 
chief source of the Jordan at Tell el-^ddi to 
the lake, a distance of 11 miles, there is a fall 
of 498 ft. Towards the lower end the marshes 
are covered with papyrus-reeds (Arab, babtr)^ 
and through them in dark sluggish lanes the 
waters from the north make their way into the 
lake. The whole place is literally alive with 
wild fowl, ranging in size from the pelican to 
the tiny but gay - plumaged kingfisher ; and 
the water is plentifully stocked with fish (see 
Jordan). All the waters from the S.W. of 
Hermon, and as far north as Hasheiyeh^ from Merj 
A'yUnt a-iid from the western slopes south of the 
Litd^iy^ are carried down into et-Huleh. A few 
miles above the lake on the west side of the 
valley there is a copious spring, 'Ain el-Bald{a. 
Almost due west is the much larger 'Ain el- 
Melldluit which turns a mill and sends a broad 
stream across the plain. Possibly misled by this 
name, Burckhardt gave currency to the statement 
that the S.W. shore of the lake was covered by a 
saline (Arab, malldlmh) crust ( Travels^ 316). There 
is no trace of salt here or elsewhere in the valley. 

The uplands of Naphtali drop almost precipi¬ 
tously on the west edge of the plain. On tlie east 
the mountains descend from a greater height, but 
much more gradually, approaching almost to the 
water’s edge. From the lake northward the land 
is called Ard eUHuleh; southward it is known as 
Ard el'Khait. 

The Waters of Merorn appear no more in history 
under that name; but of the lake and the district 
under different appellations we have frequent 
notices. It figures as the lake of Semechonitis 
in Jos. Ant. V. v. I (cf. Jg 4**). Here, in the 
‘plain of Razor,’ or ‘Asor,’ Jonathan defeated 
Demetrius {Ant. xiil. v. 7; 1 Mac 11®’). When 
Zenodorus died, Ctesar bestowed his country, lying 
between Trachon and Galilee, upon Herod. It con¬ 
tained Ulatha and Paneas, and the country round 
about {Ant. XV. x. 3; BJ i. xx. 4). OuXd^a here 
is evidently eq^uivalent to IJxdehy and to ko' 

of the Talmud (Neubauer, du Talmud^ 24, 

27 ff.; HGHL 481^, note), and it is applied in accord¬ 
ance with subsequent usage to the district as well 
as the lake. Josephus gives a brief description of 
the place in BJ in. x. 7, iv. i. 1. Seleucia, which 
he mentions, is SeldkiyeL, about 9 miles S.E. of the 
lake, while Daphne corresponds with Bifneh^ near 
Tell el’IJddi. The Arab geographers speak of the 
lake now as Bahairah ^adas and anon as Bahairah 
BdniyaSf from its proximity to each of these strong¬ 
holds; but the name el-J(fuleh constantly asserts 
itself as applying to both lake and district (Le 
Strange, Pcil. under the Moslems^ 62, 68, 32, etc.). 
To the district also Bohft ed-Din refers {Life of 
Saladtn, PEF tr., p. 165). 

The highway from the south and from the west 
by way of Safed keeps close to the hills on the 
western edge of the plain, to escape the marshes. 
It crosses the vale in the north past Tell 
to BanidSy and thence to Damascus. 

The land is occupied to-day by the Ghawdrineh 
Arabs, ‘the dwellers in the The herds of 

buffaloes that find congenial haunts in the marshes 
are their chief care. They also till the soil, which 
still justifies its ancient reputation for fertility 
(Mukaddasi, A.D. 986; Yakfit, A.D. 1225). Their 
other occupations are hunting and fishing, and 
making mats, etc., of the reeds from the marslies. 
Of these also many of their fragile houses are built. 
The women, however, do the most of this work. 

Literatcrb,—S tanley, 890flf.; Thomson, Land and Book. 

11. 450 ff.; Smith, HGilL 4Sl; Schumacher, The Javddny 102{ 
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Macgregor, Rob Roy on the Jordan \ Guy Le Strange, Pal. 
under the Mosleme, 82, 84, 39, 62, 68, 465; Robinson, £RP li. 
436, iii. 392-395; SWP Mem. i. 205, Map Sheet iv. ; Buhl, 
GAP 113, 234 (doubts the identification with ehHuUh)\ Dillm. 

on Jos 11#. W. Ewing. 

MERONOTHITE.—1. Jehdeiah *the Merono- 
thite* was over the asses of king David, j 

1 Ch 27*^ (B 6 iK MepaBfhvt A — 'M.apa$(Ji}p). 2. Jadon 
‘the Meronothite’ assisted in repairing the wall 
of Jerusalem, Neh 3’. No place of the name of 
Meronoth is mentioned in OT, but from the context 
of Neh 3^ it would appear to have been in the 
neighbourhood of Gibeon and Mizpah. 

MEROZ (I’np; B MT 7 pc 6 f, A Maft&p, Luc. Mapc 6 p; 
Vulg. Meroz) is nowhere mentioned in Scripture 
except in the Song of Deborah (Jg 6 ^), whose curse, 
like that of the Saviour on Chorazin, has alone pre¬ 
served it from oblivion. The bitterness of the curse 
against Meroz can be accounted for only by some 
special aggravation of its oflence. Of Reuben, Dan, 
and Asher, who also played an i^oble part, the lan¬ 
guage of the song, although satirical, is restrained. 
But with what impetuous fury it bursts forth— 

* Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 

Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 

Because they came not to the help of the Ijord, 

To the help of the Lord against the mighty.’ 

This may have been because of their nearness to 
the field of battle, while the others were far away. 
If the surrounding country were in a fever of 
excitement because of the presence of the hostile 
forces, and the grave issues depending on the 
coming conflict, the appeal to their patriotism was 
strengthened unspeakably. If, within sound of the 
strife when their heroic kinsmen of Zebiilun and 
Naphtali closed in deadly struggle with the 
oppressor, the men of Meroz skulked, sullen 
and craven, behind their walls, we can under¬ 
stand why the hot heart of the prophetess 
overflowed upon them in a flood of corrosive 
rhetoric. 

There is but one site in the neighbourhood with 
any reminiscence of the ancient name to which 
these conditions could apply. This is el-Mumssus^ 
about 6 miles N.W. of Beisdn^ and 9 miles E. 
of Jezreel, on the northern slopes of the vale which | 
runs down from Esdraelon to the Jordan, between 
Little Hermon and Gilboa. Built entirely of mud, 
the modern village stands on rising ground, in the 
midst of ploughland. For water it is dependent 
on the stream below, in Wady Yebla. 

Another suggestion (Moore, Judges^ pp. 136, 
163) is that Meroz was a hamlet in the line of 
Sisera’s flight, ‘ whose Israelitish inhabitants 
sullered him to escape,’ thus proving traitors to 
their country’s cause, and earning the fierce re¬ 
proaches of Deborah. Sisera fled ‘ to the tent of 
Jael the wife of Heber the Kenito’ (Jg 4'^), who 
had pitched his tent by the terebinth of iBetsa anirn 
by Kedesh. Identifying Kedesh 'with the ruined 
Radish W. of the Sea of Galilee, and Betsa'anim 
with Khirhet BessHm (Conder, Tent-Work in Pal, 
69 ; Smith, HGHL^ 396), the direct road from the 
battlefield would have been round the base of 
Tabor, and across the head of Wady esh-Sherrdr, 
But as this way was probably barred by the Israel¬ 
ites, whose army descended from Tabor, Sisera 
would most likely rush down the valley of Jezreel, 
skirting the southern terraces of Little Hermon. 
In his endeavours to elude pursuit he may easily 
have approached el-Murusstcs before turning north¬ 
ward. This site, therefore, meets the reauirements 
of either case; and Moore is not justified in saying 
that all proposed identifications ‘may safely be 
dismissed^ p. 162). 

LmtHATTTRB.—Ou6rin, Galilee, 1.127; Smith, JSOJJL^ pp, 896, 
896; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. pp. 58, 69; Robinson, BliP ii. 


.356; SWP Mem. ii. 85 ; Moore, Judges^ pp. 136, 102 ; Hender¬ 
son, Paleetinet p. 107; Douglas, Judges, p. 38. 

W, Ewing. 

MERRAN (Menpdv, Syr. nno, Vet. Lat. b. 
Myrrhce), —Found only in Bar 3‘^ ‘ the merchants 
of Merran and Toman.’ Grotius identified it with 
n-jvp, a town' of Sidonia, Jos 13^; Hiivernick, with 
Moarrah, a Syrian city ; Fritzsche, with the sterile 
Arabian desert Mahrah; and Keil, 'with Marane, 
a city placed W Pliny near the Red Sea, in the 
country of the Sabseans. It is decidedly preferable 
with Kneucker and Ball to suppose that there has 
been a misreading of "i for t in the Semitic original 
from which our Greek text was taken, and that 
we should read ‘the merchants of Medan (or 
Midian) and Teman.’ The doubled p is no obstacle 
to this, since we have Xappd for .•njpr. In favour of 
it we may cite Gn 37“, where Midianites are called 
‘merchants,’ and Hab where Teman and Midian 
are named in connexion. J. T. Marshall. 

MESALOTH {m<riTa\d>e, Mai<ra\d>B), 1 Mac 9*.— 
Probably representing n'lVpp ‘ steps ’ or ‘ ascents ’ (?), 
referring to the plateau near Arbela, W. of the 
Sea of Galilee. C. R. Conder. 

MESHA.— 1. (Kip^'ip) Son of Shaharaim, a Benja- 
minite, whom his wife Hodesh bare in the land of 
Moab (1 Ch 8*^). LXX reads, A Maxrd, B MktcI ; 
Vulg. Mosa. The two latter readings seem to 
have been based on an original 2. 

Firstborn of Caleb (1 Ch 2""). He became the 
father of Ziph, possibly the founder of the Ziphites. 
LXX reads M^tcrd, and the Vulg. Mesa ; Kittel 
(in Haupt’s OT) follows the LXX, reading 
which he thinks is to be expected from the context. 

3. Mesha Wv, Mwtrd), a King of Moab, who was 
a sheep-master, and was tributary to Ahab, king 
of Israel. Upon the death of the latter and the 
accession of his son Ahaziah, Mesha rebelled and 
refused to pay his annual tax of ‘an hundred 
thousand lambs and an hundred thousand rams 
toM the wool ’ (2 K 3^- ®). The people of Mesha 
had fallen before the arms of Da'vid (‘2 S 8^), and in 
all probability remained subjects of Solomon till 
the dmsion of the kingdom. The infection of re¬ 
bellion at that period probably seized the Moabites, 
and they, in common with other extra-Israelitish 
subjects of the united kingdom, struck for in¬ 
dependence and secured it. The tenor of the 
record on the Moabite Stone (wh. see) favours this 
supposition. It also informs us that the subjection 
of Moab, which Mesha threw off, was due to the 
prowess and power of Omri, the founder of the 
4th Dynasty of Israel. After forty years of yoke¬ 
bearing, Mesha’s god, Chemosh, delivered him from 
Israel, in the middle of the reign of Omri’s son. 
This appears to imply that the secession (2 K U) 
occurrea, not at the death of Ahab, but in the middle 
of his reign (see ‘Moabite Stone’ in art. Moab). 
At any rate this rebellion cut off valuable revenues 
from Israel’s exchequer, and Jehoram, Ahab’s son, 
who came to the throne after the two years’ reign 
of his brother Ahaziah (1 K 22®\ 2 K D^), aspired 
to re-conquer the rebels. With Jehoshaphat of 
Judah and his army, and the Edomites of Mt. 
Seir, Jehoram and Israel marched against the 
seceders. Upon the counsel of the prophet Elisha, 
the encamped armies dug trenches to catch the 
water necessary to slake thirst. Led on by an 
illusion (2 K 3^*’^), the Moabite army recklessly 
rushed into the enemies’ camp, only to be routea, 
cut to pieces, trodden down, and aismayed. The 
few escaped ones entered Kir-hareseth, and the 
combined armies destroyed the land with stones, 
stopped cisterns and fountains, felled the forests, 
and ijeleaguered the fortress. With 790 warriors 
the king of Moab attempted to break through 
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the ranks of the besiegers. But utterly failing in 
this he went to the top of the wall, and, in full 
view of the armies of Judah, Israel, and hklom, he 
propitiated the wrath of Chemosh by ollcring up 
ag a bumt-offering his firstborn, the heir-apparent 
to the throne. Thereupon the three armies with¬ 
drew, leaving Mesh a master of the situation, though 
routed, and his land greatly damaged (2 K 

4. Mesha was the name of one of the 

limit-points of the territory ascribed to the descend¬ 
ants of Joktan in Gn ICr^ ‘And their dwelling 
was from as thou goest toward Sephar, the 
mountain of the East.* It is plain that it must be 
sought for in the Arabian peninsula. The earlier 
views are amply presented by Gesenius {Thesaurus^ 
p. 823), who concludes by finding the location at the 
E. boundary of Mesene^ not far from the mouth of 
the Tigris river. Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, and 
others mention a seaport MoOcra or MoO^a, a 
celebrated place in classic times, which is now^ in 
ruins. Pullen, in his surveys in the Admiralty 
chart of the Red Sea, cites, at 13“ 40' N. lat., 43“ 
20 ' E. long., a mountain called Jehel Mousa. 
llelitzsch {Paradies, p. 242 f.) identifies with 
the Bab.-Assyr. term which is the name 

attached to the district of the Syrian-Arabian 
desert touching the Lower Euphrates on the S.W. 
(LXX reads, A Macro-T^e, E Mava<Ta'fi). The terri¬ 
tory of the Joktanites is fairly well determined, 
from the language and monuments of S. Arabia, to 
be in the S. W. portion of that peninsula, extending 
from modern Yemen on the W. to I,Iadramaut on 
the E. The latest and perhaps the most authori¬ 
tative statements on the location of this hard-to- 
find locality are made by that successful explorer of 
Arabia, Eduard Glaser. In vol. ii. of his recent work 
{Skizze der GeschiMe und Geographie Arahiens, 
Berlin, 1890, pp, 336 ff., 420 f., 437) we find his 
results presented. In W. Central Arabia he found 
a Maciya near Jebel Samar, which ho identifies 
with the biblical Massa. He even goes further 
and asserts (p. 420) that the biblical Mash, 

(Gn lO’^*), Meslia K^p (Gn 10^^), and Massa k^p (Gn 
25^^) are found in one and the same territory, the 
dillerenco in spelling being due merely to the 
different sources or times from which tne names 
reach us. Sephar he locates only in the S. part of 
Arabia, hence he looks for Meslia at the other 
limit (Gn 10^®) in the north. 'Fhe most northern 
Joktanide group {Uphir, llaivdah, JCbab, Uzal^ 
and Diklah) is bounded by a line dra>vn obliquely 
from tlv northern end of the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Medina. Such a line would touch the 
territory of Djcbel Samar (p. 437), and in particular 
the district of MassA,. Thus, in a word, Glaser 
concludes that Jebel Samar and its Westland, 
already identified with Mas, and inclusive of 
MassA, also encloses within it the biblical Mesha 
of Gn 10»>. iRA M. Price. 

MESHACH (i|C^*P; LXX and Theod. M(€)t<r(i;^; 
Vulg. 7^wf«cA).—The name Mishael, by which one 
of Daniel’s three companions, of the children of 
Judah, was originally called, was changed by the 
prince of the eunuchs into Meshach (Dn V and 
ch. 3). Such changes of name were not uncom¬ 
mon : they markecT the fact that a new state of 
life had now begun. In the present instance there 
is no idea of disTionour or humiliation. 

Many conjectures have been put forward with 
respect to the origin of the word. Fuerst dragged 
in the Sansk. in^shah=*& ram,’ and afterwards 
the name of the sun-^od of the Chaldceans. Ges. 
wa.s favourably inclined towards the Pers. miz 
shah —* friend of the king.’ Another suggestion 
connected it with the Accadion mas, a protecting 
genius, who stood at the head of the demi-gods, 
and is desciibed in the old magical books as having i 


his abode on the top of the mountains, and pro¬ 
tecting all who seek refuge with him. Frd. 
Delitzsch’s proposal to consider it identical with 
Mi-sha-Aku is rightly rejected by Schrader {COT 
ii. 126), who points out that the correct form would 
have been mannu-ki-Aku. The fact is that no 
name such as this has been found in the inscrip¬ 
tions ; and when we look at the word itself, it gives 
us the impression that it was formed partly by 
imitation of the first part of Mishael, and partly 
out of the companion name Shadrach. 

J. Taylor. 

MESHECH (Ti^'D, Sam. iiriD, Mo(r6x).—Son of 
Japheth, Gn 10^= 1 Ch 1®. This nation is regularly 
mentioned in company with Tubal (Ps 120® is the 
only exception), and in the two names the Moschi 
and Tibareni ‘ are scarcely to be mistaken ’ 
(Lagarde, Ges, Abh. 254). T^lic vocalization of the 
LXX agrees with that of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
in which a country called Mushi or Mushki is of 
frequent occurrence. The passages in those in¬ 
scriptions which treat of the inhabitants of that 
country are collected by Frd. Delitzsch {Wo lag 
das Paradies ? p. 250), and these, with the other 
notices of them to be found in ancient writers, are 
discussed by Lenormant {Les Originesde VHistoire, 
II. ii. pp. 181-249). An individual named Meshak 
is known only to Moses of Khorene (Venice, 1865, 
p. 32), accordmg to whom such a person was left by 
Aram as governor of the region called Armenia L, 
who built there a ci^ called by his own name, 
but mispronounced maziuik by the people of the 
country. The first mention oi the nation is in an 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser i. (c. 1100 B.C. ; WAI 
i. pi. 9, 60ff., translated by Lotz, Die Inschriften 
Tiglaih-pilesers, p. 16, and Winckler, KIB i. p. 19), 
wliero it is stated that in the first year of that 
monarch’s reign 20,000 Moschians with their five 
kings, after having occupied the lands of Alzi and 
I’urukuzzu for 50 years, came down and took 
possession of Kummukhu. The last place has 
been identified with Commagene; and Alzi with 
Anziteno, mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 13. 18) as a 
district between the sources of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. Tiglath-pileser went out to meet 
them, traversed a region called Kashuyara, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. They are 
next mentioned in an inscription of king Asshur- 
nasir-abal ( WAI i. 18; translated in KIB i. 66) 
about 220 years later, who professes to have re¬ 
ceived tribute of the Moschi and Commagenians, 
consisting of ‘bowls of brass, sheep, and wine,’ in 
which the first item aCTees curiously with tlie 
‘ vessels of brass ’ which, according to Ezk 27^*, 
were supplied by ‘Tubal and Mcshech’ to Tyre. 
Their power had become formidable by the time of 
Sargon (n.c. 722-705), in whose annals the Moschian 
king Mita plays an important part (Winckler, Die 
Keilschriftexte Sargons, pp. xxiv-xxxix); from 715 
this king appears as a formidable enemy of Assyria, 
who makes common cause with Rusa of Urartu, 
seizes cities in Cilicia, and otherwise supports 
Sargon’s enemies. The fortresses of Usi, Usilu, 
and Uargin are built in 712 to protect the new 
province of Kammanu against him {ib. p. 33, 1. 
192). Not till 709 is Mita forced to make peace 
with tho Assyrian king, owing to an invasion of 
his territory by one of the latter’s lieutenants 
{ib. p. 128, 11. 161-163). The Moschi do not, 
however, appear in the lists of tributaries of the 
later Assyrian kings, though in Persian times they 
figure in the 19th Satrapy of Darius (Herod, iii. 
94). In chs. 37 and 38 Ezekiel mentions them 
amo^ the allies of Gog, king of Magog, but in 
32*®* *^he reckons them among the ^eat aeparted. 
It is probable, therefore, that the Israelites knew 
of their fame only at second-hand, and hence 
Ezekiel would not be cleeur as to whether the 
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nation still existed or not. It ia not, liovvever, 
known at whose hands they lost their independ¬ 
ence. 

Their geographical position probably varied 
somewhat witli the vicissitudes of their fortune, 
but can be generally fixed by the historical refer¬ 
ences in the inscriptions, where it is approached 
through Kummukh, and has for its neighbours 
Tubal to the south and Kamnianu to the west, and 
where it is reduced by the governor of |^ui (Cilicia). 
In Groeco-Roman times the nation that bore their 
name is r^resented as much farther north, be¬ 
tween the Cyrus and the Phasis (cf. Strabo, xi. 2. 
§§ 14, 16); Hecataius placed them next to the 
Matieni (Steph. Ryz. s.v.). Too little is known of 
their language and customs to make it possible to 
locate them ethnographically. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

MESHELEMIAH (.wyp and ^n:pJ)^D). — The 
eponvm of a family of Korahite doorkeepers, 1 Ch 
9^^ (B MaffaXafxl, A Moo-oWd/a), 26^ (B MotroXaiJX, 
A Mo<roXXd/i), ® (B Moo-aXT^d, A Ma<r£XXa^i 4 d), ^ (B 
Moao/xafjLclS, A Mfo-oXXe/ittd) = Shelemlah of 26'^, 
Shallum of 9^^* and Meshullam of Neh 12^. 

MESHEZABEL ('?X3]';;^d).— 1, One of those who 
assisted to repair the wall, Neh 3^ (B om. ; Ma(r- 
A Ma<refet7)X). 2. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10'^^ (B Mf<rwfe/3T)X). 3. 'Hie 
father of Pethahiah, who was at the king’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people, Neh 112-*(B 
Ba(rr;fd, K®*» Ba(r7;fa/3eT)X). It is quite probable that 
all three references are to the same individual or 
family. 

MESHILLEMITH (n'pS^p). —A priest, 1 Ch 9'^ 
(B MacreXyctw^, A Moo-oXXa/xw^), called in Neh 

Meshillemoth (wh. see). 

MESHILLEMOTH (ntoVi^^p).—1« An Ephraimite, 
2 Ch 28‘* (Mo(roXa/4ti^). 2. A j)riest, Neh IP® (AB 
om. ; a MaoraXa/xl0), called in 1 Ch 9‘‘^ Meshillo- 
mith (wh. see). 

MESHULLAM (D^trp peril. * the devoted one,’ cog¬ 
nate with Arab. Micslim, cf. Del. and G. A. Smith on 
Is42^®, LXXMocroXXd^, MocroXdo/xoy, Meoroi/Xd/ 4 , etc.). — 
A common OT pr. name. 1.2. 3. Three Benjamites 
(1 Ch 8^7 97 . 8 ). 4 ^ A Gadite (1 Ch 5'®), fl. The 

grandfather of Shaphan the scribe (2 K 22®). 6. 
The father of Hilkiah the priest (1 Ch 9"). 7. 
Another priest of the same family ns the preceding 
(1 Ch 9^®). 8. A Kohnthite, one of the superintend¬ 

ents appointed by Josiah to direct the repairs on 
the temple (2 Ch SP®). 9. A son of Zerubbabel 
(1 Ch 3*®). 10. One of the ‘chief men’ whose 

services were enlisted by Ezra to procure Levites 
to accompany him to Jerusalem (Ezr 8^®). 11. A 
Levite who opposed Ezra’s proceedings in con¬ 
nexion with the foreign marriages (Ezr 10^®). 12. 

One of those who had married foreign wives 
(Ezr 10®®). 13. Son of Bcrechiah, one of those who 
helped to repair the walls of Jerusalem (Neh 3^* ®®). 
His daughter was married to Tobiah (6^®). l4. 
Son of Besodeiah. He helped to repair the old 
gate (Neh 3®). 18. One of the company that stood 
at Ezra’s left hand during the reading of the law 
(Neh 8*). 16. 17. A pnest and a chief of the 
people who sealed the covenant (Neh 10^*®®). 18. 
One of the princes of Judah who marched in pro¬ 
cession at tne dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh 12®®). 19. 20. 21. Two heads of priestly 

houses and a porter in the time of the high priest 
Joiakim (Neh “). 

MESHULLEMETH Luc. and B MftroX- 

A Mo<r(raXa/A€(^, Vulg. Messaleincthy Jer. de 
inttrpr, Afiw^a/ew),—Wife of Idng Manasseh and 


mother of Araon (2 K 2H®). Her father’s name 
(Haruz) and her birthplace (Jotbah) are ^th 
given. Similarly in the case of all the queen- 
mothers who follow, but of none who precede, 
Mesliullemeth. If the formula ‘ daughter of X 
from (the locality) Z ’ is duo to a preference of the 
compiler, it may be an indication of the farthest 
point of time to which ho was independent of his 
main source, in virtue of oral tradition, etc. But 
the change of stylo may have occurred in the main 
source itself. The name is a feminine form of the 
frequent masculine Meshullam (cf. LXX B and 
Luc). It is a passive in MT, but Jerome (Lag. 
Onom, Sac."^ p. 77) gives the active meaning reddens 
as an alternative to the passive reddita (cf. the 
spellings of LXX A and Vulg.). 

W. B. Stevenson. 
MESOPOTAMIA.— See Aram. 

MESS.— A mess is a viand, a dish, properly a 
dish of food sent to the table. It comes from Old 
Er. rnes (of which the mod. form 7nets is due, says 
Skeat, to a wish to show the connexion with 
mettre), whicli is formed from Lat. missum ‘sent.’ 
Cf. More, liicluird III. p. 46, ‘ My Lord you have 
very good strawberries at your gardayne in Hol- 
beme, I require you let us have a messe of them.’ 
Shaks. uses the word often, thus Lear^ i. i. 119— 

* lie that makes his generation messes 
To gorgfe his appetite.' 

Fuller, llohf StatCy p. 283, says, ‘How often did 
reverend Wliitgift (knowing he had the farro better 
cheero) send a messe of meat from his own table to 
the Ministers of Geneva ? ’ 

The word nuis'cth (from to ‘lift up*) is 
translated ‘mess’ in Gn 43®^^*^, 2S 11®. Mess 
occurs also in Sir 30^® ‘ Delicatcs poured upon a 
mouth shut up are as messes of meat set upon a 
grave’ (Gr. diixara [from rWr^fXL to place} ppwfidrujv). 
And RV introduces the word into He 12^® * Esau, 
who for one mess of meat sold his own birthright * 
{dvrl ppibaetvs /am?, lit. ‘ for one eating,* i.e. one 
meal; ‘ mease of meat ’ is the tr. of the Great 
[Cranmer’s] Bible ; it is eclioed by Shaks. in Merry 
Wir' , III, i. 63—‘ I had as lief you would tell me 
. mess of porridge.’ The tr. of tlie Rhem. NT 
^ ‘a dish of meate’; the AV ‘morsel of meat’ 
comes from the Bishops’ Bible). J. HASTINGS. 

MESSENGER. — The Hob. word maVdk 

means a messenger, and is so translated about 100 
times in AV. It is used of messengers botli public 
and private, both Satanic and Divine. But so 
frequently does the word designate a messenger 
from God that it assumes the special meaning of 
‘ angel.’ In LXX it is nearly always translated by 
d 77 eXos (exceptions are, e.g.y Nii 21®^ 22\ J.)t 2 ®®, all 
in plu. trpicr^eis ; Jos 6®® ol KaraaKowevaavres; 1 S 
25^^ vaWss ); but this word AyyeXos is rendered 
‘messenger’ in AV in Mt ID®, Mk P, Lk 7 ®^*®^ 
9®®, 2 Co 12 ^, Ja 2 ®°, where it is evident that human 
messengers are spoken of; in 2 Co 12^ St. Paul 
calls his thorn in the flesh ‘ a messenger of Satan to 
buffet me’ {dyyeXos (raravd tm /le /coXa^iT??)* It is 
rarely doubtful whether the meaning is ‘ messenger’ 
in the original sense, or ‘ angel ’ in the derived or 
restricted sense. Only once does RV change ‘ mes¬ 
senger* into ‘angel,’ Job 33®®, and Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
says that there the ‘ angel * of RV is too specific; 
the reference is to ‘ a messenger from God acting as 
an interpreter and declaring what is right’ (Rvm 
has ‘ messenger ’). Only once * is a prophet directly 
called a messenger of God (iin^/?, ^ 77 ^X 05 ), Haggai 
(D®), but the name Malachi (wh. see) is ‘my 
messenger,’and Malachi uses the title not only of 
himself, of the priest as God’s messenger carrying 

* Unless Nu 20^*5 rrfers to iloscs, which Is not ; RV 

keeps AV tr. ‘angel.’ 
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the law of the Lord to the people (2^), of the 
Forerunner of the Messiah (3^), but even of the 
Messiah Himself (3^, AV and RV ‘messenger/ 
RVm * angel ’). See art. Anqkl. 

Other words tr^* ‘messenger* are self-evident, 
but it may be pointed out that in NT d7r6(rroXos 
‘ apostle/ lit. ‘ one sent out/ is twice rendered 
‘ messenger/ 2 Co 8^3, Ph 2'-^®. See Apostle. 

J. Hastings. 

MESSIAH.- 


Introduction. 

1. Jewish Messianic belief. 

1. Outlines of its history. 

(a) ‘Messianic’ expectations prior to or in¬ 

dependent of the notion of a unique 
personal Deliverer. 

(b) Hopes attached to the House of David. 

m Early Evidence of Expectation of Messiah. 

(d) Jewish beliefs as reflected in the Gospels. 

(«) Evidence of Apocalyptic literature. 

2. Discussion of special points. 

(a) The Messiah as Prophet 

(b) The Suffering Messiah. 

(c) The ‘Son of Man’—Dn 7—Messiah’s pre¬ 

existence. 

ii. The Christian transformation. 

Jesus the true Prophet—the Servant of Jehovah— 
sufferinK and death the way to triumph—the kingly 
oftice or Jesus—His heavenly priesthood—Ills re¬ 
lationship to God. 

The argument from prophecy still valid. 

Literature. 

In approaching this subject, it seems important 
to di.stinguisb l)etween the historical and the 
theoloqical points of view from which it may be 
regarded, and to vindicate the rights of both. 
There is a danger that a sense, derived from Chris¬ 
tian faith, of the purpose and the fulhlment of 
the hope of the Messiah may somewhat interfere 
with the accuracy of our view of the course of its 
history. The Messianic expectation was formed 
under the influence of the fundamental beliefs and 
the national experiences of the Israelite people, 
interpreted Orst by the prophets and subsequently 
by more ordinary religious reflexion and specula¬ 
tion. In a historical studj we must be careful 
not to attribute greater distinctness or scope to 
the expectation at any epoch than had then been 
attained. The actual genesis and connexion of 
ideas must, so far as possible, be observed; and 
elements of the final conception, which existed 
first as separate thoughts and did not affect the 
process of development during its earlier stages, 
must be treated as separate till the time wTien 
they were in reality combined with the main 
body of doctrine. On the other hand, in the 
endeavour to appreciate the true lessons of the 
history, to understand aright the meaning of the 
facts, considerations are in place and are necessary, 
which are, properly speaking, theological—sucli, 
namely, as furnish the ground for, or are connected 
with, our belief in the Moral Government of the 
world and the Divine plan for man’s Redemption, 
and determine our estimate both of the Christian 
Faith and of the OT dispensation, and of their 
relation to one another. 

It will bo our aim in this art. (i.) to trace the 
origin and growth of the Messianic beliefs of the 
Jews, and then more briefly (ii.) to mark the 
character and extent of the change which these 
beliefs underwent in the Christian Church, and 
its results as to the interpretation of OT prophecy. 

i. Jewish Messianic Belief.— 1 . Outlines of 
its history,—{a) We shall be mainly concerned with 
the expectation of a personal deliverer. But it is 
impoi^ible to place this in a right light, if we do 
not view it in connexion with the belief, as a whole, 
which the Jews had in the future blessings assured 
to them. From the conviction that they were the 
chosen people of Jehovah, and that He would be 
faithful to His covenant made "with them, there 
arose in times of common distress and of exile the 


confidence taught by the prophets, and which 
sustained the most pious and best part of the 
nation, that their national life, after it had been 

S urified by the punishment of sinners and the 
iscipline of the godly, would be restored, that 
they would obtain complete victory over their 
enemies, and that God would bestow upon them 
such glory and peace and well-being as would 
surpass aU that had been realized in the happiest 
preceding times, and would satisfy perfectly all 
the longings of their hearts. These hopes existed 
before the expectation of a unique person who 
was to come — the Messiah — had been formed. 
This is exemplified by the Book of Zephaniah, the 
whole of which is occupied with a vision of the 
great day of the I^ord’s vengeance on the sinners 
in Israel and destruction of the surrounding 
nations, and the subsequent happiness of Zion, 
while yet the figure of Messiah Joes not appear 
at all. Again, there were periods in whicii, or 
portions oi the Jewish world where, the expecta¬ 
tion of a coming King seems to have fallen into 
abeyance, though the more comprehensive hope for 
Israel and Zion was still vigorous. This is ex¬ 
emplified by the Apocrypha and the writings of 
Philo. Nevertheless, these different forms of 
expectation had their roots in beliefs which were 
closely connected. This whole body of expectation 
may therefore not unfitly be, as it often is, called 
‘Messianic.’ The importance of those originally 
simple anticipations, to which we have referred, 
will further appear when it is observed that out 
of them, and out of the imagery in which they 
were expressed, grew in time the elaborate and 
mysterious doctrines conccniing the millennium, 
the final jud^ent, the world to come, and other 
last things (cf. Eschatology in vol. i.). 

(6) We come now more definitely to the history 
of the idea of the Messiah. God had not only 
made a special covenant with Israel, but with David 
and his descendants as its royal house (2 S 
Ps 89^®'®’). To the days of iJavid and Solomon, 
especially, after-generations looked back as fur¬ 
nishing a pledge for the future. It is the renewed 
glory of tne hou.se of David, and the reunion of 
all the tribes under it, that Amos, for instance 
(9^'^'), and Hosea (3®) foretell, not the coming of the 
Messiah. Again, it is on the restoration of a suc- 
I cession of kings, not on one pre-eminent king, of 
David’s line, that Jeremiah dwells (17®® 22** 33*®- 
In some prophecies, however (Is 7i*-i«9«-7 n, Mie 
4. 5), attention is concentrated upon a single 
descendant of David ; and the language used 
respecting him, taken by itself, would seem clearly 
to imply the conception of the Messiah, strictly 
so caliea. Any remaining doubt whether it did so 
is suggested by the absence of confirmatory lan¬ 
guage, and even the contrary representations, in 
other nearly contemporary, or later, prophets. 
Unquestionably, however, the image of the king 
who, in accordance with God’s covenant with 
David, stood in a peculiar relation to Jehovali 
(‘I will be his father, and he shall be my son’), 
who reigned by His appointment, in His name, 
and by His power, who would do all God’s will, 
whoso rule should bo one of absolute righteousness, 
who would eorapel all men to honour the God of 
Israel and bestow on His people perfect peace and 
happiness for ever, contained the essential charac¬ 
teristics of the idea of the Messiah, as that name 
came to be commonly understood among Jews. 
At most it was only necessary besides that the 
conception should be firmly apprehended, that it 
should be fixed in language, and become clearly 
recognizable. 

(c) We proceed to examine the early evidence of 
the expectation of the Messiah as a unique per¬ 
sonality, and in particular of the use of tne title 
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•the Messiah* (‘the Christ*) as the distinctive 
name for such a one. 

In order to understand the si^ificance of the 
application of the name Messian in the special 
manner which has become so familiar, we must 
glance at the use of the word in OT. The cere¬ 
mony of anointing was used in making priests and 
prophets, as well as kings, and (LXX xpt<rr6s)» 
‘ anointed,’ is a few times applied to the first of 
these as an adjective (Lv 4®-6^*'', 2 Mac 1^®). But 
as a substantive, ‘ the Lord’s anointed,* * Mine 
anointed,’ ‘Thine anointed,’ it is used only of 
kings. A possible exception to this is the use of 
the plural to designate the Jewish people as a 
whole (?), at Ts 105^® (1 Ch 16^2), Hab 3\ althou<di 
even in these passages the reference may be 
to the king. It is employed of the king, in 
contrast svitli the priest, even at 1 S 2“. The 
title is repeatedly given to Saul (1 S 12^ etc.); but 
it acquired a far fuller meaning when used of 
David and his descendants, by reason of God’s 
covenant with him (Ps 2^ 18®® etc.). Its transfer¬ 
ence to Cyrus (Is 4.5^) does but illustrate its 
primary force. See, further, art. Anointing. 

At 1 )n 9-^*2® we possibly have the word used in 
that which has come to be its distinctive sense. 
If so, it is the earliest instance of this. 

In the next oldest works which have to be 
noticed, as probably giving indications of the 
expectation of the Messiah, the title is not used ; 
but this is explicable from the oracular, apocalyptic 
character of the writings in question, which favours 
an allusive or symbolical mode of speech. In the 
most ancient portion of the Sibylline Oracles (iii. 
1. 97 to 1. 807, or according to some critics a little 
more), comi)oscd about B.C. 140, Ave have (1. 652If.) 
a description of a king whom God should send, 
who can hardly be other than the Messiah. Again, 
in one of the older sections of the Book of Enoch, 
the Vision of Seventy Shepherdst which probably 
belongs to the reign of John llyrcanus (B.C. 135- 
106) [in art. Enoch, vol. i. p. 707, it is placed some¬ 
what earlier], and in which the history and destiny 
of the Chosen People are symbolically represented, 
the Avhite bullock, it is generally alloAvea, denotes 
the Messiah. Another portion of the Book of 
Enoch, the so-called Book of Parables^ should be 
considered at this point, if the period assigned for 
its composition in art. Enoch, i7>., is adopted, 
and if the chronological order ought to be strictly 
adhered to. But criti(;s differ widely in respect to 
its date. The supposed historical allusions in it 
are of very uncertain import. Even on this 
ground it would be well to reserve it for separate 
treatment, when the course of the history of the 
Messianic Hope, so far as it may be determined by 
means of evidence of more unquestionable char¬ 
acter, has been reviewed as a whole. But there is 
still stronger reason for doing this. The Messianic 
doctrine of this book is, by common admission, 
unlike in important particulars to that found in 
any other Jewish document. Whatever, there¬ 
fore, the time and circumstances of its origin may 
have been, it seems certain that it did not exer¬ 
cise any general influence. 

We pass to the I*snlms of Solomon^ which con¬ 
tain full and clear evidence of the idea of the 
Messiah and also (Ps-Sol 17®® 18®* ®) of the use of 
the title. These psalms were most probably 
Avritten by one author, and Avithin no very wide 
limits of time. They contain allusions which can 
l)est be explained if the taking of Jerusalem by 
Pompey (B.C. 63) was still recent when some of 
them Avere composed. Though Ave possess them 
only in Greek, they were evidently written origin¬ 
ally in HebreAv, and there is every reason to regard 
them as Palestinian. Pss 17 and 18 are some of 
the most im])ortant passages in all JoAvish litera- 
VOL. III.—23 


ture in connexion with the history of the Messianic 
Hope. Their thought and language are moulded 
on the portions of OT which celebrate God’s cove¬ 
nant with David. Another fragment of the 
Sibylline Oracles, Avhich is probably of a little later 
date than the Psalins y Solomon, contains an 
allusion to the Messiah {Or. Sib. iii. 46-50). 

The comparative scantiness of the indications 
which we possess of the expectation of the Messiali 
in the last two or three centuries B.C. cannot be 
wholly ei^lained by our want of knoAvledge of the 
eriod. The silence of the Apocrypha has already 
een referred to. The truth would seem to be 
that, in part owing to changed political circum¬ 
stances, in part also to a deeper cause, a move¬ 
ment of religious feeling, the hope of the 
restoration of the Davidic monarchy, after it had 
slumbered for a Avhile, re-awoke gradually, and in 
some parts of the Jewish world more decidedly 
than in others, and especially so in Palestine, 
during the last cent, and a half B.C., and that as 
it did so, a unique and ideal character was attri¬ 
buted to the person and mission of tlie expected 
king, such as had not before been, commonly at 
least, associated with any looked-for occupant 
of the throne. The fact itself that he Avould be 
separated by so long an interval of time from all 
his predecessors contributed to this, and in addition 
a deepened sense of the magnitude of the events 
in connexion with which he would appear, and in 
Avhich he would bear a part, had begun to enhance 
the idea of his greatness. 

The chief elements in this early conception of 
the Messiah have become apparent in tracing its 
history, but it will be well to mark them carefiilly 
before proceeding further. He Avill be a descendant 
of David; Son of David comes to be used of him 
as a special appellation (lirst in Ps-Sol I?®*, in the 
Gospels Mt 9^ etc., and commonly in Kabbinio 
literature). He Aviil he the ideal king, whose 
mind and action shall bo in entire accord with 
the Avill of God, avIio Avill be God’s true representa¬ 
tive upon earth, in Avhose days and through whom 
God will make good all His promises, and who 
will lead all men to honour the God of Israel and 
to respect Israel as God’s people. The relation of 
the Messiah to the actual inauguration of this 
happy state of things cannot be precisely deter¬ 
mined. It is clearly an exaggeration to say Avith 
Castelli {II Messia secondo gh Kbrci, p. 164) and 
Dalman {Worte Jesn, p. 242) that the Messiah is 
never according to the original conception himself 
the deliverer, but only the king of the j)eople after 
God has wrought deliverance. The av liter of Ps 2, 
and those Avho took llieir ideas from it {e.g. Ps- 
Sol 17®^), manifestly attributed the subjugation of 
the enemies of Gotf to the agency of the Messiah. 
It was also CA^idently j)Ossible for Avriters Avho con¬ 
templated this to use language implying that the 
deliverance Avas God’s Avork. The part taken by 
supernatural and by human agency Avould bo, no 
doubt, somewhat variously conceived by difl’erent 
minds ; but the language of the documents is not 
full enough to justify us in defining the vieAvs of 
the several writers with exactness. At the period 
we are considering, thought upon this subject 
Avould be vague. Onl}’^ througli a process of re¬ 
flexion, and when it came to bo a question of 
harmonizing diverse representations in the pro¬ 
phets, Avoulu the place in the succession of events 
at Avliich the Messiah would appear be deter¬ 
mined. 

(c/) The evidence so far considered brings us 
doAvn approximately to the middle of the last cent. 
B.C. The Gospels are our next important source 
of information. They supply us with a lifelike 
picture of JcAvish beliefs in Palestine at the time 
of our Lord’s ministry. We gather that the ex- 
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pectation of One who should come—the Messiah 
—was an article of faith with the masses of the 
Jewish people, and with the Pharisees there. In 
the main, their conception of liira is that which 
has already been before us. But one or two addi¬ 
tional traits appear. The Jews, whose discussions 
are r^orted in Jn 7*^, assumed that the coming of 
the Messiah would be unexpected and mysterious. 
The same idea is met with in the Talmud and 
Targum of the prophets, and in the mouth of 
Trypho in Justin {Dial. chs. 8 and 110). Again, 
we have a feature in the r6le of the Messiah corre¬ 
sponding rather to what is recorded of some of the 
greatest prophets than of the kings of old, when 
it is expected that he will work mighty miracles. 
Tliat this was the common anticipation is implied 
in the answer of Jesus to John (Mt 11^®^*)i and in 
tlio questionings of the Jews (Jn 7*^). In liabbinic 
literature we find evidence to the same effect. 

(e) The development of eschatological doctrine, 
which may be traced especially in the Apocalyptic, 
literature (see KsciiATOLOGY in vol. i. p. 741 ff.), 
necessarily affected the conception of the Messiah 
and his office. As the order of events at the end 
of the world came to be more clearly defined, his 
work was marked out with greater precision. A 
more unearthly character was also imparted to 
liim. The of Baruch SAid. Fourth Ezra 

(see Esdras, Second Book of) are important for 
illustrating the change. They may with confi¬ 
dence be pronounced to be Jewish, and there is 
a large amount of agi’eenient among critics that 
their composition should be placed between A.D. 
70 and the beginning of the 2nd cent. A.D. The 
calamities that are to come upon tlie earth are 
descrihed in dark colours. In the midst of them 
the Messiah appears. He is said to be preserved 
by the Most High to the end of the days. In 
4 £zr 18^'* he is seen as a man coming from the 
sea, flying with the clouds of heaven. Neverthe¬ 
less just Before, at 12“ he is referred to as ‘the 
Anointed One of the seed of David.* We must 
suppose, therefore, that the author had the notion 
which is met with in the Rabbinic literature, that 
one born of David’s line had been caught away 
from the earth and was being kept in heaven, or 
in Paradise, till the time should nave arrived for 
his Advent. When he has executed vengeance on 
all the enemies of God, and the dispersed of Israel 
have been gathered together, he will reign for a 
long period (400 years according to 4 Ezr) in a 
state of peace and plenty, such as that imagined 
in hat Christians came to call the Millennium. 
Then the Messiah himself and all flesh would die. 
After this there would be a general resurrection 
and mdgment by the Most High, and a new world. 
The Messianic doctrine of the Talmud and Targum 
agrees as to its main outlines and character with 
that attained at the time we have now reached. 
The additional point of most interest to be con¬ 
sidered in connexion with them is the extent to 
which they bear testimony to the belief that the 
Messiah would participate for a time in the suffer¬ 
ings of men. Further reference will be made to 
this presently. 

It has sometimes been held that there existed 
even in pre - Christian times various types of 
Messianic expectation. Gfrorer (in Jahrh, d, 
Hcilsy 1838) formulated this theory, distinguisli- 
ing them as * the common-prophetic,* ‘ the Danielic,* 

* the Mosaic,* and ‘ the Mystical - Mosaic *; and 
Westcott {Introd. to Study of Gospels^ ch. ii.) 
countenances this idea. But it does not fairly 
represent the evidence of our documents. In the 
Enochic RooA of Parables, indeed, to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made, and to the doctrine of 
wliich we shall recur under the next head, wo do 
find a different type. But, putting this on one 


side, the evidence, when arranged according to the 
times that the different portions of it most prob¬ 
ably illustrate, sets before us a single line of 
I orderly development. There is one root-con- 
i ception which in process of time is elaborated, 
and in some respects changed, yet so that its 
original features remain recognizable throughout. 

2. Discussion of Special Points. —There are some 
q^ueations which need to be more particularly con¬ 
sidered on account of their intrinsic importance, 
or the diversity of views held in regard to them, 
or their connexion with Christian doctrine. The 
first relates to an ideal other than the kingly 
one which was combined with it in Christian faith, 
but which seems in Jewish belief, at least before 
the Christian era, and in the main throughout, to 
! have been kept separate. 

{a) The Prophet. —In Dt 18^® the promise is 
given of ‘a prophet like unto Moses*; yet if the 
whole context be taken into account the moaning 
seems to be, not so much that one supereminent 
prophet should be sent, but that God’s people 
should not bo left destitute of prophetic guidance. 
When prophecy had for a time ceased, and at a 
period when the expectation of a king of David’s 
line does not seem to have flourished, religious 
hope was fixed upon the rise of a true prophet 
(1 Mac 14^^; cf. 4^ and 9^). Among the Jews of 
the time of our Lord’s ministry the return of one 
of the famous prophets of old (Mk and ])arallels, 
Mk 6^®), or the coming of one who was defined as 
‘the prophet’ (Jn 0^^), was awaited. But in 
all these passages, except Jn it is evident that 
‘the prophet’ is distinct from the Messiah; and 
in that jdace, also, there is no need to suppose an 
identification of, or confusion between, the two 
ideas. Nevertheless, some traits taken from the 
prophetic character seem to have found a place in 
the conception of the Messiah's work and oflice. 
One, the working of miracles, has been referred to 
already. Again, the Messiah, according to the 
woman of Samaria, is to be the revealer of all 
truth that men need to know (Jn 4“). This 
view of the Messiah agrees with the special com¬ 
plexion of Messianic doctrine among the Samaritans 
at a later time. 

(6) The doctrine of a suffering Messiah. —There 
are passages in the OT which teach deep lessons 
as to the Divine purposes that are accomplished 
through the suflerings of the rigliteous, and fore- 
shadowings even of one pre-eminent vicarious 
sufferer. But, so far as we can trace the connexion 
of ideas in these passages and their contexts, there 
does not seem to have been any clear reference to 
the Messiah and his atoning work in the thought 
of the writers. The suggestion for their pro¬ 
phecies seems to have come either through indi¬ 
vidual experience, or (as notably in the latter half 
of Isaiah) from the belief that, through the afflic¬ 
tions which the better part of the Israelite nation 
was undergoing, its purification and restoration 
were being effected. 

We desire, however, to know what the influence 
of these prophecies was upon Jewish Messianic 
belief. Tiie true answer appears to be that for a 
long time they did not affect it at all, and that 
they never did so to any considerable degree. 
There is no trace of the idea that the Messiah 
would undergo suffering, in the extra-canonical 
pre-Christian literature which we have been re¬ 
viewing. And the evidence supplied by the 
Gospels seems to show conclusively that no such 
belief existed among the Jews at the time of our 
Lord’s ministry. Iiis own disciples were toUlly 
unprepared for His announcements on the subject. 
And yet, if such a belief was to be found any¬ 
where, it might be expected to be among those who 
were attracted by the character and teaching of 
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Jesus. There were diflferences in the spirit in 
which the Messiah and his times were thought 
of and desired. The mass of men thought chiefly 
of victory over their enemies and the bringing in 
of great material prosperity, while the truly pious 
dwelt on the remission of sins (Lk 1^). But there 
is no sign of this remission bein^ connected with 
the vicarious suflerings of the Messiah except in 
the Baptist’s words (Jn 1*®* “); and plainly this 
inspired utterance cannot be taken as evidence of 
Jewish belief: those wlio heard it do not seem to 
have understood it at the time. Some have held 
that in our Lord’s time there had, through devo¬ 
tion to earthly ideals, been a decline, esp. in regard 
to the point under consideration, from a conception 
of the Messiah prevalent in an earlier age which 
had been more truly in accord with prophetic teach¬ 
ing (cf. Liddon, Divinity of our Lora^ II. ii.). It 
would bo strange if this fuller and higher doctrine 
had been so completely lost, as it must iu that 
case have been. Moreover, as we have seen, this 
theory has no documentary support. 

We pass to writings subsea uent to the Christian 
era. The view of 4 Ezr that Messiah would die after 
a long and prosperous reign, at the end of this 
world, has evidently nothing to do with atoning 
Hufl'ering. Christian controversialists appear to 
have been equally mistaken in the meaning they 
liave often attributed to the doctrine of two 
Messiahs—Ben-Joseph and Ben-David. The for¬ 
mer is the Messiah of the ten tribes, a warlike 
deliverer and king. He was, it is true, to die, but 
only in order to make way for the union of the 
whole nation under Messiah Ben-David. 

In the Targum of Jonathan much of Is 62^®-53^® 
is applied to the Messiah, but those verses which 
speaK of the suflerings of the Servant of Jehovah 
are referred to the Israelite nation. And the 
general current of Jewish interpretation is to the 
same effect. There are some traces in the Talmud 
of the belief that the Messiah would suffer with 
the suflerings of his people, and that he is the 
subject of the whole of this prophecy; but they 
are rare, and are not found in the earlier portions. 

A good deal of stress has been laid on the fact 
that Justin Martyr in his Dialogue with Trypho 
represents his Jewish interlocutor as forced to 
allow that the Scriptures foretell a Messiah des¬ 
tined to sufler (chs. 68. 89. 90). But this cannot 
rightly be pressed, since Justin may attribute this 
admission to his, perhaps partly imaginary, oppo¬ 
nent, as a literary device for setting forth his 
own argument. I^ accepted as evidence of Jewish 
opinion, it could only show that some Jews a little 
before A.D. 150 did not feel able to resist this inter¬ 
pretation of prophecy when it was urged upon 
them by Christians. 

Wo may observe, in taking leave of this sub¬ 
ject, that before the historical realization in Jesus 
Christ, and apart from belief in Him, it must have 
been extremely difficult to combine the idea of 
suffering with the conception of the promised king 
derived from the representations of OT prophecy 
generally. It can have been possible at all only for 
men of unusual depth of spiritual insight and 
sympathy with the sorrows of their people. 

(c) The use of the name * the Son of Man,* the 
Messianic'interpretation of the vision in Dn 7, and 
the doctrine of the Messiahs pre-existence .—The 
Messiah was certainly not called ‘ the Son of Man * 
by Jews with that fulness of signification which 
Jesus gave to the name. The use of this title for 
the Messiah among Jews, if it was used by them 
at all, is closely associated with the interpretation 
of Dn 7, and the discussion of the two points may 
conveniently be connected. 

Erom Jn 12®* it appears that the Jews were 
puzzled by the designation * the Son of Man/ and 


that it was not with them a recognized title for the 
Messiah. Indeed, if it had been, the use of it by 
Jesus could hardly be reconciled with His course of 
action as a whole. Wo gather from the records 

S iiierally, that He refrained till the very end of 
is ministry from claiming before the multitude 
to be the Messiah, and till within a few months 
of the close from making this claim before even 
the innermost circle of His disciples. Yet He re¬ 
peatedly and openly designated Himself from an 
early period by the name ‘the Son of Man.’ It 
is true that, in connexion with this early and public 
use of it. He docs not introduce imagery taken 
from, or similar to, that of the vision in Dn 7, as 
Ho does in later sayings addressed to His disciples 
which contain this title. From the first, however, 
His use of it was marked and emphatic, and 
such as would not have been consistent with the 
rest of Ilis conduct, if it already commonly denoted 
the Messiah. 

With respect to the vision in Dn 7 it has to be 
observed that he who is brought to the Ancient 
of Days is described not as ‘ the Son of Man,* but 
as ‘one like unto a son of man.’ Further, the 
vision is accompanied by an interpretation, from 
which it appears that this human form represents 
‘the saints of the Most High ’ (vv.^®* in con¬ 
trast with the earthly kingdoms represented by 
forms of beasts. Nevertheless, from the relation 
between the form of the vision in 4 Ezr, to which 
allusion has already been made, and that in Dn 7, 
we may clearly infer that the writer of the later 
Apocalypse saw a reference to the Messiah in the 
language of his prototype. But it should be noted 
that he described the Messiah not as ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ or as ‘ like unto a son of man,’ but as ‘ like 
unto a man.’ In Rabbinic literature, from the ‘2nd 
cent, onwards, indications of the Messianic inter- 
retation of the vision in Dn 7 are rot wanting, 
ut they are not prominent. There is nothing in 
this literature to lead us to suppose that * the Son 
of Man ’ was ever in common use as a name for the 
Messiah. 

The employment of imagery such as that of 
Daniel’s vision in describing the advent of the 
Messiah implies his existence before his appearing, 
in some extra-terrestrial region. But tliis view 
could, as we have seen, be harmonized with the 
belief that he would be of David’s line, by sup- 
2 )osing that a descendant of David had been first 
caught up from the earth, or that David himself 
or one ot the kings of his house would reappear. 
And as the Davhlic lineage of the Messiah was a 
thoroughly established dogma, and there is no 
reason to supi)Ose that any doubt on the point was 
entertained, or would have been tolerated, in the 
Rabbinic schools, we must conclude that any pre- 
existence of the Messiah before his manifestation 
to men which they thought of, was only such as 
was consistent with a previous human birth. 

Harnack indeed {Dogmengesch. i. 756) asserts 
that, as a way of representing to themselves the 
Divine foreknowledge, the Jews were in the habit 
of supposing that every imi)ortant person or thing 
which nas successively appeared or is to appear on 
earth has first existed in lieaven, and that such a 
heavenly pre-existence was assumed in the case 
of the Messiah in accordance with this mode of 
thought. But G. Dalman, the chief expert in 
Jewish literature among recent writers, emphati- I 
cally denies that this was a Jewish, or at all events 
a Palestinian, principle. He does not allow that 
the familiar instances of the heavenly proto- 
types of the holy city and the temple establish it 
(Worte Jesu, p. 246). We may at least say that it 
must be difficult for us to understand exactly and 
fully what such a notion imported, even where we 
seem to find it, and that consequently it must be 
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rash for us to imagine it in the case of persons and 
objects with which it was not plainly associated. 
The older Rabbinisra at least seems to have con¬ 
tented itself with the idea of the pre-existence of 
the Name of Messiah (Ps 72'^). (See Dalnian, ib, p. 
247). 

One work there is, apparently Jewish, which is 
an exception in Jewish literature in regard to more 
than oneof the points which wo liavebecn discussing 
—the Enochic Book of Parables^ to which reference 
has been made, but the consideration of w’hich was 
deferred. The present is a suitable opportunity 
for making a few remarks noon it. In this docu¬ 
ment the Messiali is repeatedly called ‘ the Son of 
Man,* and described as surrounded with majesWin 
the presence of the Lord of Spirits, and reserved for 
a future manifestation. Furthermore, he is to be 
the Judge in the TTniversal Judgment—a function 
never assigned to tlie Messiah, but always ascribed 
to the Most High in other Jewish writings. Yet, 
in spite of the various points of contact with Chris¬ 
tian ideas and language, there is nothing (save one 
phrase, which is probably to be otherwise explained) 
to connect this Son of Man with the Christ of 
Christian faith, who has been crucified and has 
since ascended to His throne, and is waiting to 
return in glory. It is very unlikely that a Chris¬ 
tian writer would have so concealed his own belief, 
or that a Christian interpolator, while introducing 
those passages and expressions which correspond 
with Christian rather than with Jewish ideas, 
would have done liis work with so much reserve. 
The traits in q^ucstion may however, for all that, 
be due to Christian influence. To any one who 
considers how Christian teaching affected the 
thought of many paeans in the early centuries, 
even sometimes of such as remained most hostile to 
Christianity, or who is at all familiar with the many 
instances of the same kind which there are among 
educated Hindus at the present day, this will seem 
a not improbable hypothesis. And in the relations 
which existed during the Ist cent. A.D. between 
Jewisii Christianity and Judaism there were the 
conditions whicli would make such effects natural. 
It is to be added, that oven if it is a mistake to 
trace the peculiarities of the Enochic Book of Three 
Parables to Christian influence, it may still be 
nost-Christian. It is true that * the figure of the 
Messiah is here drawn specially in dependence upon 
the Bk. of Haniel.* But it would not be justifiable 
to regard this as making an early date more cred¬ 
ible. For between the original vision and this 
renderin^j of its imagery there lies a difference in 
the definiteness and fulness of the Me.ssianio ideas 
imjdied, which was only by degrees approached and 
never elsewhere attained among Jews. 

ii. The Christian Tran.sfokmation.— The fact 
that Jesus claimed to be the Christ, and the signi¬ 
ficance of this fact, the manner in which and the 
time when lie did so, and the part which the tem- 
er of the prevalent Jewish expectation had in 
etermining His course of action, need not here be 
considered. It must suffice to note that He gave a 
new character to the conception of the Christ when 
to His acceptance of His disciples’ faith in Him, as 
such. He linked the distinct announcement of His 
ai)proaching sufferings (Mk and parallels, Mk 
10w-4«_Mt 20^‘*®). In the minds of the first mem¬ 
bers of the Christian Church, the experiences of 
the Cross, the Resurrection, and Pentecost, together 
with the impression which the character and work, 
the life and teaching of Jc.su8 had made upon them, 
led to a rapid transformation, pregnant with im¬ 
portant conseq^uences, of the idea of the Messiah 
which they had held as Jews. They turned again, 
as Jesus had taught them to do (Mk 12^®*^=Mt 
21^ 22«», Mk 14^9=Mt 265^ Lk 4” Jn 5^ etc.), to 
their ancient Scriptures, and read them ivith new 


eyes. They found scattered there the elements of 
a relatively complete ideal, which had been per¬ 
fectly fulfilled in Jesus. The process by which 
they combined them was uncritical, and was to 
a large extent performed unconsciously, but the 
result was in harmony witli essential truth. 

By the very character which Jesus had assumed 
in His mode of life and ministry, attention was 
directed to the promise of a true prophet^ and we 
are not surprised to find that special stress is laid on 
it in the early preaching in the Acts (Ac 3^ 1^). 

The references in the same part of NT to ‘ the 
servant of Jehovah^ though they have not perhaps 
been commonly noticed, can hardly be questioned 
when they have been pointed out (Ac 49^*9®, where 
irats should, in view of the manifest allusions to Is, 
and the use of this term in the LXX, be rendered 
—not with AV ‘child’ — but with RV ‘servant,’ 
as also at Ac His ‘anointing’ (Ac 4^^, cf. 

Is 6P) with the Spirit served as a link to connect 
Him with the king of David’s line. It may be 
pernii.ssible to see an allusion to the same figure of 
prophecy in the parable Lk 14^®^*, though 5oOXos is 
the word there employed. 

But the question upon which the whole contro¬ 
versy between believers in Jesus as the Christ ami 
I the Jews necessarily turned was as to the Divine 
intention, foreshown in the prophets, that Ho 
should pass thrcniqh suffering and death to His 
triumph (Ac 3^® 8^^*- 17® 26^). Stres.s was also laid 
upon those spiritual blessings, the expectation of 
umich had already been associated with the Messi¬ 
anic times—the call to repentance, the remission of 
.sins, peace, the outpouring of the Spirit (Ac 
lO-^®). 

Two comings of the Messiah, first in humiliation, 
then in glory, wore now distinguished, and this 
distinction became a characteristic article of the 
Christian faith ; for the withdrawal from the earth 
of one who had not in any way discharged the office 
of Messiah, though dt^stined to do so hereafter, 
according to the Jewish notion referred to above, 
can hardly be regarded as equivalent. Further, 
even from the very necessities of the case, the 
kingship of the Messiah could no longer be con¬ 
ceived as primarily an earthly one. He had been 
exalted to a throne in heaven at God’s right hand, 
whence He was expected to return in glory. Some, 
and for a time many, Christians supposed that He 
would then reign upon earth for a certain period. 
But to thoughtful believers this must always have 
seemed a very subordinate part of His discharge of 
His kingly office. It scanjcly appears in the NT 
(Rev 20® is the only passage that can be regarded 
as a distinct indication of it). The predominant 
thought was that of a heavenly king. Moreover, 
He was to he the Judge in the final universal judg¬ 
ment (Ac 10" 17®®* Ko 218, 2 Co 51 ®, Mt 

Meanwhile He exercises a heavenly priesthood, 
Tliis aspect, too, of Messiahship was first clearly 
brought out in Christian teaching. That this was 
80 , appears from the fact that Cliristian believers 
did not at once perceive it. The title of ‘ priest * 
is in NT given to Jesus Christ only in Ep. to Heb.; 
and His right to it is founded primarily upon a 
passage in wliich a psalmist haa once recognized 
the priestly character belonging to Israel’s king 
(Ps 110*, He 6® 7. 8*). Lastly, a meaning BO much 
loftier than before was given to Eis relationship to 
Gody tliat the title ‘ the Son of God * lost, or almost 
so, the associations with specifically Meesianio 
ideas which it once might have had. 

To some the view of OT prophecy suggested in 
this article may be disappointing, l^r the purpose 
of the argunient from prophecy in support of the 
Christian faith as it has been ordinarny used, the 
strictly miraculous character of the prophecies 
should be as plain as possible. Predictions are 
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therefore demanded, the reference of which is 
guaranteed by their circumstantial accuracy, and 
by their having been more or less clearly intelli¬ 
gible before the time of fullilrnent came. Modern 
inquiry has rendered it doubtful how far the pre¬ 
dictions satisfied these requirements. But, on the 
other hand, the history which we have been tracing 
is full of the signs of Divine Providence. The 
whole religious history of Israel down to the time 
of Him whom Christians believe in as the Christ, 
and in a special manner the teaching of the pro¬ 
phets, formed a most remarkable preparation for 
His coming. It remains true as ever, and criticism 
and historical investigation only confirm it, that the 
Scriptures were in reality full of Him, and that, 
in proportion as men had entered into their spirit, 
they must have been able to receive Him (Jn 5^* ^®). 
It is still legitimate as ever to regard types and 
ideals which were first fully realized in Him as 
divinely intended to foreshaaow Him. And if the 
method in which Israel was trained in its great 
hope, even while in many respects unique, was 
more analogous to that in which truth has ordin¬ 
arily been unfolded to mankind, permitting a larger 
amount of illusion and error on their part than has 
somclirnes been supposed, it may for this very 
reason be the more instructive. 

LiTKaATURE.—Drummond, The Jewish Messiah: A critical 
history of the Messianic idea atnono the Jews from the rise 
of the Maccabees to the closing of the Talmud ; Costelli, 11 
Messia secondo gli Kbrei ; Schiirer, GJV^ ii. 496II. [HJP ii. ii. 
12011.1; Dalinaii, Der leidende uiid der sterbende Messias, and 
Die Worte Jesu; Driver and Neubauor, The Jewish Interpreters 
of Isaiah liii.; Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah. 

For the literature connected with the Jewish documents re¬ 
ferred to, see the arts, upon those works. 

V. H. Stanton. 

METE, METEYARD. —To ‘mete’ (from Anglo- 
Sax. 7mtan^ and radically connected with Cr. 
pArpoVf Lat. Eng. ‘measure*; and even 

with Gr. to rule, Lat. moduSy measure, 

moderation, Eng. ‘mode,* ‘modest,* etc.) is to 
measure. Thus Ex 16^“ ‘ And when they did mete 
it with an omer, he that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little had no 
lack*; Mt V ‘With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.* Cf. Knox, Hist. 
97, ‘But bee yee assured, my Lord, with such 
measure as ye mete to others, with the same 
measure it shall be met to you againe.* Tind. 
uses the word in Dt 2D ‘ Then let thine elders and 
thi judges come forth and meet unto the cities 
that are rounde aboute the slayne,* and Cov. in 
Hu .T® ‘ And he meet her sixo measures of barlye.* 
Sir John Cheko, in his determination to use Anglo- 
Saxon at all hazards, turns Tindale*s ‘cubite* in 
Mt 6^ into ‘half yard mete.* Chapman uses the 
verb in Iliads y iii. 327— 

‘Then Hector, Priam’s martial eon, stepp’d forth, and met 
the ground.’ 

Meteyard is used by Tindale in Lv 19^ as the tr. 
of rrnp, a measure, and it is retained in AV and 
RV. The word occurs also in Pref. to AV, 
‘neither is it the plain-dealing Merchant that is 
unwilling to have the weights or the meteyard 
brought in place, but he that useth deceit.’ 
Coverdale has the similar forms ‘meteline* (Jos 
17®* and* ‘ meterod * (Ezk 40®* ® 41®). 

J. Hastings. 

METHEO.AMMAH.-~AV and RVm in 2 S 8' 
‘David took Metheg-ammah jny) out of the 
hand of the Philistines.* AVm has ‘the bridle of 
Amraah,* RV text ‘ the bridle of the mother city.* 
This last rendering is pronounced to be ‘ probable * 
by Driver {Text of Sam.)y who points out (see his 
references) that d« has the sense of Tit other city or 
capital in Phcenician. ‘ The bridle of the mother 
city* would mean the authority of the metropolis 
or capital of the Philistines, namely Gath (so Ges., 


Keil, Stade). Budde [in SBOT] makes various 
objections to this, and leaves the expression blank 
in hi.s Heb. text as irrecoverably corrupt. The 
LXX roads dfwpi<TiJ.4vrjVy which tnay, according 
to Welllnauscn, imply a reading nB>*i:nD. Wellh. 
himself {Sa7)i. 174) emends to nr;^n nj ‘Gath the 
mother city,’comparing 1 Ch 18* «7'ni33i (‘Gath 
and her daughter towns’), which he argues may 
have arisen from the text he postulates in Samuel. 
Klostermann attempts to ootain from the two 
texts (of S and Ch) nrn^ ‘Gath and 

her border to the west.* Tlienius emends to 
rnpn ‘bridle of tribute,* i.e. ‘David laid the 
Philistines under tribute.* Lohr despairs of re¬ 
covering either the meaning or the text. Cheyne 
{Expos. Timesy Oct. 1899, p. 48) emends to 
D;n I'lnD, ‘Ashdod, the city of the sea.* Siwco 
{EHH 414 n.) suggests that naNn jnn is the Heb. 
transcription of the Bab. mH6g ammati (for m6t6g 
amiiuiti) — ^ihQ highroad of the mainland * of Pales¬ 
tine. The reference would thus be to the command 
of the highroad of trade which passed through 
Canaan from Asia to Egypt and Arabia; but tiie 
appearance of such distinctively Babylonian words 
in Hebrew of this date is extremely improbable. 

J A. Selbif 

METHUSELAH A Setu'ite,'the father 

of Lamech, Gn P (A Ma^outrdXa), 1 Ch 1® (B 
Ma^^^outrdXa, A Ma^oco-dXa), Lk 3®^ (Ma^ou(rdXa) = 
Mkthushael (which see) in J’s genealogy, 4*®. 
The name is interpreted by Holzinger 

as ‘man of the javelin* {mann des Geschosses)y 
a fitting name for a time when the earth 
was full of violence. Ball (in SBOT)y follow¬ 
ing Homrael {FSBAy March 1893), makes the 
namc=‘man of Selah,* where Selah may be a 
modification of Bab. SarrahUy a title of the 
god of Ur Casdim. Methuselah would thus answer 
to Berosus’ *A/jLlfj.\//ivos A7nel‘Siny ‘Sin’s man.* 
While Ball remarks that the form Methushaely 
‘ man of El,* is less original than Methuselah ‘ man 
of Selah,* Sayce (in Expos. TimeSy May 1890, 
p. 367) suggests that Methushaely an exact tran¬ 
scription of the Bab. Mutii-sa-iliy has been in ‘ the 
Setliite genealogy corrupted into Methuselah (per¬ 
haps for MutU‘la-ilatiy ‘ man or husband of the 
goddess’), which does not admit of an etymology.* 

J. A. Selbie. 

METHUSHAEL A Cainite, the father 

of Lamech, Gn 4*® (J); LXX (A) Ma^ouo-aXd, which 
is read also for Methuselah (n'p^in.j) in P’s gene¬ 
alogy, 6^*®’-. The interpretations of the name are 
various. Dillm. remarks that may have 

meant ‘suppliant or man of God* (Ges. Thes. ; = 
Mutu-sa-ili according to Lonormant, Origines de 
Vhistoire’^y 202 f., cf. Sayce in Expos. Times^ May 
1890, p. 367, May 1899, p. 353; llommel, ZDMG 
xxxii. 714), or ‘one who has been obtained by 
asking * (Budde), but not ‘ man of Sheol’ (Redslob). 
See, further, Spurrell, Notes on Genesisy ad loc .; 
Gray, Heb. F^'oper Names, 164 f.; Budde, Ur- 
geschichte, 129. J. A. SELBIE. 

METRE.—See Poetry. 

MEUNIM.~gee Maon. 

MEUZAL.~-Ezk 27*® AVm. See UzAL. 

ME-ZAHAB (ani 'p' ‘ waters of gold’).—Father of 
Matred and grandfather of Mehetabel the wife of 
Hadar (Hadad), one of the kings of Edom, Gn 36®® 
(AMero6/3) = l Ch 1®® (LXX om.). The name 
zahah (cf. MS-deba) is certainly, as Hommel {AUT 
264 n.) remarks, much more like that of a place 
than of a person. Holzinger (Gen. ad loc. ) suggests 
that it is the same name which appears in a cor¬ 
rupted form in Dt 1* os Dt-zahab. Hommel 
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{l.c.) makes the radical suggestion that ‘it is a 
question whether we ought not to restore Gn 36®® 
as follows; “and his (liadar’s) cities were Paish 
(in MT PcCa^ var. Pat, LXX ^<yyu)p), Me'eshstf 
MeMtah-dy Baih-Matredy and M^-zahahP' 

MEZOBAITE.—One of David’s heroes is called in 
1 Ch ‘Jaasiel the Mezobaite’ (n;3!i{©n). As 
Kittel (in SPOT) remarks, tlie MT is * certainly 
incorrect, but totally obscure.’ B has Mctj^a/Setd, 
A Me(r(u/3id, Luc. Maaa/3td. 

MIBHAR.—In 1 Ch 11®« one of David’s heroes 
appears as ‘ Mibliar the son of Ilaf^i’ (79 nijap 
nin). The parallel passage 2 S 23®** reads, ‘ of 
Zobah, Bani the Gadite ’ (nj.? -tw). which is 

probably the correct text. While the LXX has, 
in 1 Ch ID®, B Me/3a<iX vi 6 ^ 'Ayapely A vlbs 

'Arapal, it reads in 2 S 23®® ^vv 6 .fx€ 0 )i [t.e. Kpyp 

instead of npxp] vlh^ raXaa55ff (B ; A . . . TadSL). 
See Driver ('Bext of Sam, 284) and Kittel {SPOT 
on 1 Ch 11®®). 

MIBSAM (DV'?r)-—!• A son of Ishniael, Gn 25'* 
(A Ma(r(rd/>c) = l Ch P® (B .AJacrerd, A Ua^adu), 2. A 
Simeonite, 1 Ch 4®* (B Ma/Saerd/x, A Maftaa-dv). 

MIBZAR ‘ fortification ’). — A ‘ duke ’ of 

Edom, Gn .‘IG-*® (Mardp)=l Ch 1** (B Ma^dp, A 
Ma^adp). If we take Mib^ar as a place-name, 
Dillin. rejects decidedly Knobel’s iaentification 
with Sela or Petra, and, wlule pronouncing llitzig’s 
view ‘ more possible ’ that Mu^?ar is the same as 
Bo?rah of v.*®, lie thinks it ‘ most probable,* in view 
of the words of the Onomasticon ((rt Kal vvv KibfArj 
peylart) Maficapd iwl rijs Valia\7jui)Sy xnraKovoma tq 
IT^rp^i), that this identification must also be given 
up. 

MIGA (Hp'p). ~ 4. Son of Merib-baal (Mephi- 
bosheth), 2 S 9'* (B Metxa, A Mi^d), called in 1 Ch 
884f. 94of. Micah (np'p). See MiCAH, No. 2. 2. Son 
of Zichri, 1 Ch (B Metxd, A Mixd), Neb IP^ (B 
Maxd, A Mtxd), where he is called son of Zabdi, v.^* 
(B Metxd, A M^d)=Micaiah (n:p’p) of Neh 12*». 
See MiCAiAH, No. 7. 3. One of those who sealed 
the covenant, Neh 10" (A Mtxd, B orn.). 

MICAH. —1. (np'p, but in Jg 17'* *; see Gray, 

HPN 157, B A Mtxf). A resident in the 

higl’iands of Ephraim, whose story is related in a 
BU])piement (chs. 17.18) to the Bk. of Judges, with 
a view to explain the origin of the sanctuary of 
Dan. There is no need to doubt the historicity of 
the narrative, though it contains signs of revision, 
if not of composite authorship. That two accounts 
were woven into one, is the conjecture of some 
critics, whilst others try to explain the phenomena 
of the text on the supposition of redaction by a 
reviser who was indignant at the pretensions of 
the Danite priests. For a full and fair statement 
of the different opinions, see Moore, Judgesy xxix. 
XXX. 366-369. The nucleus of the story is evidently 
of i^eat age, and the events it describes may be 
assigned with some confidence to the generation 
after the invasion by Joshua. 

Mioah stole 1100 shekels of silver from his 
mother, but restored the money on hearing the 
curses with which she threatened the unknown 
thief. His mother thereupon had part of the silver 
made into ‘ a graven image and a molten image ’; 
but as the context speaks of but a single image, 
and the former term is sometimes used (Is 40'® 44*®) 
penerically for an idol though cast, the latter term 
18 probably an editorial explanatoiy addition of 
subsequent date to that of the earliest form of the 
story. This image of J*" was given to Micah, who 
plaoed it in his private chapel, together with an 


‘ephod,* which was some portable object used in 
divining (Jg 8®^, 1 S 23®* ® 30^) and not necessarily 
a part of a priestly dress, and ‘ teraphira ’ or idols, 
possibly household gods. There is no evidence 
that these wore the busts or images of ancestors; 
but they were used at least in later times in some 
unknown way for the purposes of divination (2 K 
23®^, Ezk 21®', Zee 10®). See Ephod. One of 
Micah’s sons was formally invested with the ofiice 
of priest. 

In the course of time a Levite in search of a 
livelihood migrated from Bethlehem to Mount 
Ephraim, and settled there. He is described as of 
the family of Judah (17^), and as a grandson of 
Moses (18*®, where MT has Manassehy written, 
however, with 3 suspensum). The most likely 
explanations of the former phrase are that Levite 
here means merely a descendant of Leah, or that, 
the tribe having been broken up, tlie man in 
question had attached himself to that of Judah 
(Gn 49** ’), or that the word Levite is not used hero 
technically of a clan but of a profession, and 
denotes that the man was an expert in religious 
lore and in the art of divination; out no explana¬ 
tion is entirely free from difficulty. In the latter 
phrase the cdi.ange of Moses to Manasseh in 
some of the texts was possibly due to an attempt 
to detract from the dignity of the priesthoods 
of the early northern sanctuaries, for whose 
officials a Mosaic lineage seems to have been justly 
claimed; see Jonathan, No. 1. This young 
Levite was welcomed by Micah, w ho attached him 
to his household (17"), and transferred to him the 
duties at first assigned to his own son. But soon 
afterwards the Danites, finding their quiet estab¬ 
lishment in the district allotted them by Joshua 
impossible on account of the resistance of the 
Philistines and the Amorites (Jg 1*^, Jos 19"), sent 
five of their tribe to find a suitable place for settle¬ 
ment elsewhere ; and these, while passing through 
the highlands of Ephraim, stayed for a night at 
the house of Micah. There they recognized the 
Levite by his voice, as, if he were actually a 
descendant from Moses and a recent resident in 
their own neighbourhood, they may well have done; 
though, according to a less natural explanation, 
the southern dialect that he used w as the cause of 
the recognition. At their request he consulted the 
oracle for them, and promised tliem success in their 
expedition. At Lal^i (or Leshern, Jos 19^"'), the 
northern limit of the settlement of Israel, identi¬ 
fied by name and ancient authority with Tell el- 
Kadi (less probably with Bflnias ; see G. A. 
Smith, HGnLy 473-481), they found an attractive 
locality and an iinwarlike people, and returned with 
the tidings to the temporary centre of their tribe 
in the district made famous by Samson’s exploits. 
Six hundred of the Danites, with their families 
and cattle (18®'), determined to migrate to Laish. 
On approaching the village in whiem Micah lived, 
the main body halted at its entrance, whilst the 
five were detailed to secure the idols. They pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of Micah, and, after greeting 
the Levite, seized the idols; and when the Levite 
expostulated, they persuaded him to keep quiet 
and even to accompany them as the priest of their 
tribe. Hastily rejoining their comrades, they sent 
forward their families and flocks, placed the 
Levite and his apparatus in their midst, and 
marched with the majority of the 600 in the rear 
to guard against attack by pursuers. Micah 
collected a few of his neighbours, and overtook the 
column at some distance from the village ; but his 
remonstrances were received with contemptuous 
menace, and, as the employment of force by his 
little band was out of the question, he was obliged 
to return home and leave his idols in the hands of 
the Danites. They continued their march to 
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Laish, which they took without difficulty; and 
in a new town built on the site of the old they 
set up a temple of their own in charge of Micah^ 
Levite, who thus became the ancestor of the Danite 
priesthood. 

How long this priesthood lasted is not known. 
The note of time (18^^) is of little help. If ‘the 
day of the captivity of the land’ (18*®) is not a late 
editorial addition, it will probably denote the times 
of the Pliilistine wars under Eli; but if it is, the 
conquest of Galileo (2 K 15-®) by Tiglath-pileser in 
15.c. 734. See art. Judges (Book of), in vol. ii. 
p. 818 f. 

2. (n;’p in 1 Ch » [B Mexid, A MlxA] 9^®- « 

[B A ; VP, BV Mica, in 2 S 9'^) A 

son of Merib-baal (or Mephibosheth), and grandson 
of Jonathan. The name occurs alike in the general 
Benjamite genealogy (1 Ch 8®^* ®*), and in the specilic 
one of the house or Saul (1 Ch 9^®* The allusion 
in 2 S 9^2 (B A Mix<f) is probably a late gene¬ 

alogical gloss to remind the reader of the line of 
descent notwithstanding such passages as 2 S 21®*®. 
3. The name and head of the chief family of the 
Uzziel branch of the Kohathite Levites, according 
to the arrangement for public service attributed to 
David in 1 Ch 23^® (B Metx^5, A Mix<i)- The name 
is repeated in 1 Ch 24^^* ^ (B Meix^i, A Mixd) in the 
classification of the Levites according to their 
duties. 4. A name occurring in the genealogy of 
Reuben (1 Ch 5®) as that of an ancestor of Beerah, 
the chief of the Keubenites carried into captivity 
by Tiglath-pileser. B. A contemporary of Josiah 
and the fatlier of Abdon, 2 Ch 34^® (B Meixalas, 
A Mixalas), who is called Achbor son of Micaiah 
in 2 K 22^®. 6. A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of 
the three rulers of Bethulia in the story of Judith 
(Jth 6‘®). To the same tribe belonged Judith her¬ 
self (9®) (B Meixdf A Mtx^i), and probably the other 
rulers, with the majority of the population of the 
district; and warrant for confidence in the anti¬ 
quarian accuracy of the author of Jth, and for the 
assumption of a Simeonite settlement in the north, 
may be found in Gn 49^ 2 Ch 15® 34®. 7. See next 
article. R. W. Moss. 

MICAH (?.vp Jg 17^- *; in pause «n;?’p 2 Ch 17’; 
shortened n;pp Jer 20’® and np'p Mic V ; = ‘who is 
like J"?’ [cf. Ex 15’’, and in Nu 13’®]).—^A 
mroper name of very frequent occurrence in the 
OT (see preceding article). The best-known men 
who bore this name are—1. Micah of Mt. Ephraim, 
who appointed a Levite to minister as priest before 
the image (^'isn) which his mother had caused to 
be made from 1100 shekels of silver. See the pre¬ 
ceding article, No. !• 2. Mica(ia)h ben-Imlah, 

a man of kindred spirit with Elijah, who, at the 
moment when Ahao of Israel desired to secure 
the alliance of Jehoshaphat of Judah against the 
Syrians, predicted, in opposition to the prophet 
Zedekiah, the unfortunate issue of the campaign 
and the death of Ahab, and ranged himsmf as 
a true prophet of J" over against the lying 
prophets (1 K 22). One will hardly l>e wrong 
in tracing the attitude of Mica(ia)h ben-Imlah 
to the circumstance that Ahab favoured the 
worship of the Tyrian Baal in Israel—a practice 
which appeared to Mica(ia)h irreconcilable with 
Israel’s belonging to J". On the reference prob¬ 
ably intended in 1 K 22“ eVs o'py to the open¬ 
ing words of Mic, see Kbnig, Einlcit, in d, ATy 
p. 330. See, further, MiCAlAii, No. 3. 

3. Micah (B Metxafar, A Mixaids) THE PROPHET, 
—of Moresheth (wh. see), the younger contemporary 
of Isaiah, after whom one of the writings in the 
Dodekapropheton is named, the 6th in the Heb. 
order but the 3rd in the Greek. 

i. The Contents and Unity of the Book ,—There 
can be no doubt that the prophecies collected in 


the book whicli bears his name proceed only in 
part from Micah, for alike in contents and style 
they are totally diverse in character. 

(a) The first throe chapters, apart from 2’®*-, 
present no difficulty. The prophet begins with 
announcing the Divine judgment, which accom¬ 
plishes itsmf in two acts, namely, upon Samaria 
and upon Judah, although, of course, the judg¬ 
ment upon Judah forms the central point of his 
message. Then cha. 2 and 3 state the reasons for 
the judgment denounced upon Judah in 1®®^*, and 
it is especially against the ruling classes in Jeru¬ 
salem that Micah utters his reproaches. The 
verses 2’®** are quite foreign to this line of 
thought, for they presuppose the Exile, and 
occupy themselves with the restoration of the 
people. * 

(5) To these denunciations of judgment in chs. 
1-3 we have the counterpart in elis. 4-5, which 
open a glimpse into the Messianic time. Against 
their composition by Micah there are the following 
objections: (1) The strange conjunction of the 
Messianic hopes of 4’®^* with the threatenings of 
3’®; (2) the circumstance that mutually exclusive 
views present themselves (cf. 4®'® with v.*^‘, 4”*’® 
vvith v.’^ 5’*® with v.***), and that frequently a 
connexion can be established only by very arti¬ 
ficial methods (cf. 4^ with v.®, 4® witli v.®*’, 4”*’® 
with V.’* 5’*®); (3) the dependence upon trains of 
ideas which did not become current till after the 
time of Micah (cf. 4”*’® with Ezk 38 f.), as well as 
the presupposing of relations which were strange 
to Micah’s era (cf. 4®‘® [2’®^*] 5’^*) If there are any 
words of Micah at all in chs. 4-5, these can include 
no more than 4®** 5®’’®. 

(c) 6’-7®, which consist of three short addresses 
(Qi-8 Q9-ie whose original context, however, is 
doubtful, might, so far as their contents are con¬ 
cerned, proceed from Micah. They present J'^s 
controversy with His ungrateful people, the pro¬ 
phet’s denunciation of the people for the unright¬ 
eousness which marked their whole manner of life, 
and finally Zion’s lament over the decay of her 
children. This lament is intelligible in the time 
of Manasseh, when the sacrifice oi children (Mic 6’) 
was a flourishing custom ; but not only the tender¬ 
ness of feeling exhibited in 6’®^*, but also the 
dramatic and exceedingly animated descriptions, 
make the composition of this section by Micah 
very improbable. 

(a) 7’^' cannot possibly be attributed to Micah,t 
for what in 6’-7® is yet in prospect is in 7’^* 
actually come to pass—Zion suft'ers for her sins, 
and the prophet looks to a better time, when J" 
will again interest Himself on behalf of His 
people, and build the walls of Jerusalem. 

ii. Ths Activity of the Prophet ,—It follows from 
the above investigation, that if we are to form an 
idea of the characteristics of Micah and the method 
of his activity, we must base our conclusions only 
upon l®-2” 3 ^4®** 6®*’®). It results from those 

data that the title in 1’ rightly represents the pro¬ 
phetic activity of Micah as having begun as early 
as the reign of Ahaz, for according to 1®’’- he pre¬ 
dicted the fall of Samaria. Since of the two con¬ 
tradictory dates given in 2 K 18’ (cf. 17®) and in 
18’® the latter is clearly the better entitled to 
credit— i,e, Hezekiah prooably ascended the throne 
B.C. 716—it follows that at the time of the destnic- 
tion of Samaria the occupant of the throne of the 
Southern kingdom was not Hezekiah (as in 2 K 
18’, cf. 17®) but Ahaz, who would have begun to 

•Of. Driver (LOT® 327f.), who, though he questions the 
necessity of attributing the verses to an exilic (Stade, Kuen.) or 
post-exilic (Wellh.) hand, agrees that they do not now stand 
In their proper context. 

t So Wellhausen, Stade. Kuenen, Cornill, Olesebrecht. For 
the reasons on the other side, we may refer to the discussion in 
Driver, LOT®, 83 f. 
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rcM^^ri c. 734. Wlicther Micali liad entered upon liis 
pronhetic activity l)eforc 734, i,e. in the time of 
.iotnam, as the title asserts, we liave no certain 
data to enable us to decide, for the threatening 
of 3^* was, accenting to the express testimony oi 
Jer 26^’^^’'', uttered umler llezekiah, and probably 
after the accession of Sennacherib in 705—an event 
which appears to have deterinincd llezekiah to a 
change of policy towards the Assyrians. Since 
ch. 3 stands in close connexion with ch. 2, and the 
latter as the foundation for the threatenings of 
is not to be separated from ch. 1, we can only 
assume that the threatenings once uttered and 
meanwhile realized against Hamaria were taken 
by Micah into a written discourse against the 
Southern kingdom (cf. Is 28 11.)—a happy thought 
whereby this denunciation, calculatecl to strike 
terror into all, acquired special weight against 
Jerusalem. 

iii. and Message of Micah .—Tt has rightly 

been remarked that in his rhetoric Micah is 
sharply distinguished from the simolicity of Amos 
and the originality of Hosea. lie begins with the 
violent hiatus of I'-* and the imposing description of 
Jahwch’s descent in storm from heaven to earth 
(v.®^), to which the denunciation of judgment 
npon Samaria attaclios itself, in order finally to 
introduce the hiirdon of his discourse—the judg¬ 
ment upon Judah,—a discourse, however, which 
runs oil into mere jiuns attached to local and per¬ 
sonal names. It is possible that this, as Well- 
hausen suggests, was the ancient scholastic model 
of [irophetic stylo, which elsewhere has maintained 
itself especially in prophecies regarding foreign 
nations. Apart from this peculiarity, Micah has 
close points of contact with Amos. Like tlie 
latter, he dis])lay8 a deep moral earnestness which 
docs not shrink from drawing the last conclusions, 
and which, in opposition to his great contemporary 
Isaiah, who looked with confidence to J" the holy 
God to preserve Jerusalem, leads him to predict 
the destruction of the city as a punishment for the 
treading under foot of righteousness. Whether 
we are justiiled in concluding from 3^^ that Micah 
anticipated the destruction of the whole kingdom, | 
has been rightly called in question and denied 
by W. K. Sinitli {Prophets of Israel, 287 11’.), for! 
Micah in assigning the ground for judgment—' 
and in this likewise he agrees with Amos—has 
specially to do with the aristocracy of Jerusalem, 
against whom his whole anger is turned on account 
of th-‘ injustice perpetrated by them (‘Jerusalem 
is Jiid.ih's sin,' cf. P LXX). What a powerful 
impression this message of judgment produced 
upon Micah’s contcniporarir3s we may infer from 
Jer 26^«'’-, where we lind that 100 years after its 
utterance this denunciation of judgment, whicli 
stood in such glaring contradiction to the iireach- 
ing of Isaiah, is not yet forgotten. 

Whether Micah had a glimpse of better days 
and committed his anticipations to wnting, must, 
in view of what has been said above, remain un¬ 
certain ; the verses whicli alone could come into 
consideration as from his pen, contain scarcely 
anything more than a reference to a future de¬ 
liverance and a removal by J"of things displeasing 
(cf. 6®*^^). In any case, our jirophet, even if he 
never gave expression to such hopes, would in this 
respect also have a jirodecessor in Anio.s, for the 
Messianic hopes expressed in Am 9*^^* are a later 
addition to that book. 

A brief rcfercncje may further be made to Mic 
6^'*, which are not only marked by a depth and a 
moral earnestness, but also interpenetrated by an 
intensity of genuine feeling such as are scarcely 
paralleled elsewhere. These versos likewi.se have* 
a point of contact with Amo.s, in so far as in them 
the thought is emphasized that moral goodness 


coincides with humanity (‘Das Sittlich-Gute ist 
auch das Natiirlich-Menschliche’); but in another 
point they go far beyond Amos—in fact, scarcely 
anywhere in the OT is the essence of true worship 
expressed so briefly and appropriately as in 0*^ 
‘ It is said to thee, O man, what is good and what 
tD re(iuires of thee : to do justice, to love kind 
ness, and to walk humbly before thy God.' 

Ltteraturr.—D rivor, LOT^ 325 ff.; Cornill, Iilnlnt.2 182 ff.; 
Wndcl)oer, Lit. d. AT, 148ff.; Straok, Linleit. 104ff. : Stadc, 
ZATW, 1881, p. 161 ff., 1883, p. Iff., 1884, «. 291 ff.; Nowack, 
ih. 1884, p. 277 IT,; Ku(T)fn, lAudndMUes d Mr. le Dr. Lf^nnanDfi, 
110ff.; Pont, ‘ Micha-Stuciion' In Thenl. Stud. 1888, p. 235 IT., 
1889, p. 436 ff., 1892, p. 329 ff. *, Koaters, ‘ De samenstellin^^ v. 
het boek Micha' in TnT, 1893, p. 249ff.; V. Kyss^l, Untersveh. 
iihrr die Texigentalt u. die h’ehtheit d. Btiches Micha, Leipzig, 
1887 ; J. Taylor, The Maseoretic text and the ancient versions oj 
Micah, 1891; Elhorst, De profetie van Micha, Arnhem, 1891; 
W. R. Smith, Propheis of Israel, 287 ff. 

Of commentaries the following may be consulted:—Pocock, 
Comm, on Micah, 1077 ; Caspari, LTeher Micha den Morashthiten 
u. seine prophet. Schist, 1851-62 ; Iloorda, Cmnin. in Vaticin. 
Michce, Leiden, 1869 : L. Ueinke, Der Prophet Micha, Munster, 
1874 ; Cheyne, Micah (in ‘Camb. Bible’), 1882, 2nd ed. 1896; 
Piisey, The Minor Prophets, 1860; Wellhaiisen, Die Kt. Pro- 
pheten, pp. 22ff., 131 ff.; O. A. Smith, Book of the Twelve Pro¬ 
phets, vof. i. (1896), 866 fl.; Nowack (in the Ilandkommentar), 

1898, p. 185 ff. W. Nowack. 

MICAIAH*— Tlie Ilcb. name in;rp(‘wli() is like 
J"?’) and its abbreviations vi'pv:!, n;p’, 7 , np’p, Np'p are 
variously rendered in AV; but, with tlie exception 
of one instance, the lirst three words aj)pear in 
RV as Micaiah. The exception is in »Ig 17^* ^ 
Here the name np’p, wldcli occurs frequently in 
Jg 17. 18, is found in tlie longer form and 
is rendered Micah for the sake of the unity of the 
narrative. The LXX eijnivalents of Micaiah have 
in every case the alternative spellings Mtx» and 
Max*» the latter being found uniformly in B. 

1. Micaiah (^n;p'p, Maaxd, AV Michaiah) is the 
name given in 2 (jh 13® to the mother of Abijah. 
It is evident from IK 15®, 2 Cli and from 
LXX, that this is a corruption of Maacah (wh. see). 

2. One of the princes of Judah (2 Ch IV) appointed 
by Jehoshanhat to superintend religious instruc¬ 
tion througnout the kingdom, was called Micaiah 
(bT?'9» AV Michaiah). 

3. Micaiah (bTp'p, ]\l(e)txaia9) the son of Tmlah was 
a prophet of J" in Israel in the days of Ahab. 
Ills name is once (2 Ch 18’^) spelt np'p (RVni 
Micali). In Scrijiture history he appears only on 
the great occasion described in the almost identical 
narratives of 1 K 22*-^^, 2 Ch jt jj, evident, 

however, from 1 K 228 11 that this was not the be¬ 
ginning of his prophetic activity, and that his 
former message.s had not been favourable to the 
king. Josephus (A?it. viii. xiv. 5) idontilies 
Micaiah with the prophet who disguised himself 
after the victory over the Syrian .9 at Aphek, and 
reproved Ahab for allowing the king of Syria 
to escape (1 K 20^'*^); and adds tliat Ahab, in 
his displeasure at this, put Micaiah in prison. 
These statements at least harmonize with the 
Scripture account, and the identification is not in 
itself unlikely. 

In LXX 1 K 22 follows 20, and both chapters are derived from 
a special source (aoe Kinow i. and ii., vol. ii. pp. 807, 868) in which 
Llijah is not mentioned, but which lias several references to un¬ 
named prophets. In so far oa any prophet is meritionod by 
name, Micaiah may be said in this section to take Elijah’s place 
(Kittel, Ileb., Eng. tr. ii. 276). 

On the occasion recorded in Scripture, Jehosha- 
phat, king of Judah, was on a visit to Samaria, 
wlien Ahab asked his co-operation in recovering 
Ramoth-gilead, which the Syrians had formerly 
captured, and which they were now retaining, 
contrary to the conditions of the latest peace 
(1 K 21)8^* 22®J. Jehoshaphat declared his willing¬ 
ness to join in the expedition, but suggested that 
at tlie outset they should ‘ inquire at the word of 
J"*. The prophets of Israel, to the number of 400, 
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were accordingly assembled where the two kings 
sat in royal state at the gate of Samaria. Tliey 
prophesied unanimously that the undertaking 
would be succesHfiil, and one of them, Zcdckiah 
tlie son of Chcnaanah, emphasized the prophecy 
by producing horns of iron as symbols ot the 
conquering might of Ahab and Jehoshaphat. 
These Israelite propliets posed as prmjhets of J", 
and m)oke in His name (2 Cli 18® has ‘God* instead 
of Jehoshaphat was doubtful of their 

true character, and asked anxiously if there was 
not besides a prophet of J'* whom they might con¬ 
sult (cf. 2 K 3“). Ahab then mentioned Micaiah 
for the lirst time, but added that ho hated him, as 
ho was always a proi)het of evil—a remark which 
Jehoshaphat courteously deprecated. A eunuch 
was sent to fetcli Micaiah (who, according to 
Josephus, was already in prison), and this ofiicer 
told him of the favourable reply which the 400 
prophets had given to the inquiry of the kings, 
counselling him in a friendly way to answer in 
the same strain. Micaiah, however, replied 
boldly that he would speak only what J'* should 
say to him. When ho appeared before the kings, 
and when Ahab asked his counsel, he at first 
echoed ironically the advice of the 400. But 
Ahab detected the irony; -nnd Micaiah, when 
pressed for his true opinion, answered in words 
of solemn imagery, which boded nothing but 
disaster. Ho had seen all Israel scattered upon 
the mountains as sheep that had no shepherd : 
and J" had said, ‘ These have no master, let them 
return every man to his house in peace.* Besides 
replying thus to Ahab’s immediate question, he 
went on to pronounce a verdict on the whole 
situation and on the pro])hets who were opposed 
to him. This he did in an account of a remark¬ 
able vision. J" sat on a throne, attended by all 
the host of heaven. He asked who would entice 
Aha!) that he might go and fall at Ramoth- 
gilead. A spirit volunteered to do so by being 
a ‘lying si)irit’ nn) in the mouth of Ahab’s 
prophets. J" accejded the oiler, and sent the spirit 
forth with a promise of success. Micaiah’s con¬ 
cluding message to Ahab, therefore, was that liis 
prophets were false prophets, and that J" had 
spoken evil concerning him. Zedekiah the son 
of Chenaanah replied to Micaiah by an insulting 
blow and a mocking miestion. Tlie account of 
Jos. {Ant. viir. xv. 4) adds that Zedekiah sought 
to refute ^licaiah’s prophecy by appealing to the 
prediction of Elijah (1 K 2H®), who had foretold 
that the dogs should lick Aliab’.s blood in Jezreel ; 
ami that Zedekiah also challenged Micaiah to 
wither the hand that smote him, as had been 
done in the case of Jeroboam (1 K 13^). Micaiah 
warned Zedekiah of the future perils that awaited 
him, and, when he was carried olf by Ahab’s orders 
to sufler rigorous imi)risonment, ho contented him¬ 
self by appealing confidently to the issue of events 
for proof that iiis prophecy had been true. At 
this point his history, which may have been 
continued in the source (Ewald, ///, Eng. tr. 
iv. 76), breaks oil abruptly, and is not re.sumed. 
The exordium, ‘Hear, ye peoples, all of you,* is 
apparently nn interpolation, taken from Mic 1-, 
and due^ to a confusion of Micaiah the son of 
Imlah with the canonical Micah. 

Much interest attaches to Micuiah’s vision. It is not to be 
taken, of course, as a literal description of an objective Bceiic, 
but a question may be raised as to how far It shows us the 
form In which the truths proclaimed by the proiihet were first 
presented to his own mind, and how far he consciously cast 
those truths into this dramatic shape in order to convey them 
to others. In regard to such visions it seems best, while 
allowing^ for a possible element of literary embellishment, to 
hold with Davidson (Ezekiel xxix.), that they are ‘not mere 
literary invention,’ but that the spontaneous working of a 
prophet’s inspired imagination threw truths ‘into a pnysioal 
form, making them stamd out before the eye of his pnantasy 


as If presented to him from without.’ The vision, with its 
picture of a scene in heaven, is strikingly similar to the Prologue 
of Job (1648 21-6). Another parallel may be found in Zee 3, 
and the idea of a heavenly assembly Is present also in Ps 8i>6.7. 
The account of Micaiah's vision embodies theological concep¬ 
tions which are strange and even per|>lexing to the Christian 
mind. In opposing the 400 prophets Micaiah did not question 
their claim to have J"’b inspiration, but simply ossert-ed that 
this was in their case an inspiration of falseho^. The explana¬ 
tion of this (to us) apparently self-contradictory conception is 
to bo found in the strength of the OT idea that J" is supreme, 
and that nothing happens independently of Him. The pro¬ 
blems raised by the varied moral quality of events in relation 
to the holiness of J" were as yet in the background. A ‘spirit 
from J",’ such as the ‘ lying spirit’ of Micaiah’s vision, signified 
simply a real Divine influence directing actual events. In 
this OT view, to use the w'ords of Schulte, ‘ the Spirit of God 
is in itself only a wonderful power by which the life of man 
is regulated . . . but in itself there is no direct moral element’ 
(TheolMy of OT, Eng. tr., ii, 206-208. See also Dillmann, AIL- 
Test. Theol, 304-6 ; Stanley, Jeitrish Church, ii. 270). Schulte 
goes BO far as to say (i. 267) that Micaiah ‘ had at first, in 
accordance with the Divine will, to say what was untrue, 
because he was aware that God intended to bc^iile the king.’ 
This, however, scoins an exaggeration. If Mic.aiah’8 first reply 
liad been anything but ironical, it would have been inconsistent 
with his position as a true prophet of as well as with his 
declamion to the eunuch. In connexion with Micaiah’s 
standing as a true prophet, Zedekiah's mocking remark deserves 
to be noticed. Whether we take it os in KV following MT, or 
in the sense of the LXX reading (xoio* trvtvu» »vpt»v rh haXr<ru,v 
eot ;), the implication of the question is the same. Zedekiah did 
not deny the charfj“e ot false inspiration, but insinuated that 
Micaiah’s own inspiration was of the same kind. Had Micaiah 
been under any compulsion even temporarily to speak what was 
untrue, there would have been a measure of truth in Zedekiah's 
taunt. We can only reconcile Micaiah’s conception of the 
‘lying spirit from J"* with the reality of his own inspiration, 
by regarding him as a messenger sent to declare the unqualified 
truth upon the situation. Stripped of all figurative dress, the 
facts which Micaiah proclaimed w’ere these: that Ahab's 
]>rophets were false prophets, that in spite of warning Ahab 
would believe them, and would go to Ramoth-gilead to meet 
his doom. 

The whole history of Micaiah presents impres¬ 
sively the contrast between true and false pro¬ 
phecy which became bo marked afterwards in 
Jeremiah’s time. We see in it already Bomo of 
the features by wliich, apart from the decisive 
test of the event, tlie false could bo distinguished 
from the true. TJio false prophets relied on the 
consent of numbers; their message fell in Muth 
the royal wishes; and, whatever truth there may 
he in JoseT>hus’ account of Zedekiah’s argument 
from Elijah, it at least illustrates the method of 
mechanical and mi.staken inference from predic¬ 
tions already accredited which Jeremiah denounced 
in the false prophets who were his contemporaries 
(Jer 7* 23®®). Micaiah, on the other hand, was 
independent, conscious of J"’s inspiration, rc.so- 
lute to speak only what J" said to him, indillerent 
to the anger which liis message might excite, and 
to the personal hardships and dangers he might 
incur by delivering it. He stands out in tliis 
single scene which has been recorded of bis life 
as a solitary and heroic figure, in whom are 
embodied many of the noblest characteristics of 
the true prophet, the instrument of God’s genuine 
revelation to men. 

4. Micaiah (.Tp'p [ICeth.], M(6)ixa^as or Mtx^as; 
AV, RVm Micah) the Morashtite in Jer 26^® is 
the same as the canonical prophet Micah (wh. see). 

а. Micaiah M(e)txa(as or Mtx^as, AV Mich- 
aiali) the son of Gomariah (Jer 36^^* ^®) was one of 
the nobles of Judah in the days of Jeremiah. In 
the fifth year of Johoiakim ho heard Baruch reading 
the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies in the ears of 
the people from the chamber of his father Gema- 
riah in the Temple. He then told what he had 
heard to the other nobles who were gathered in 
the ‘scribe’s chamber* in the royal palace, and it 
was his report which led to the subsequent reading 
of the roil lirst to the nobles and then to the 
king. 

б. In 2 K 22^2 mention is made of Achbor the 
son of Micaiah (n;p‘p M(e)ixafas, AV Micliaiali, A Vm 
Micah) among the messengers whom Josiah sent 
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to consult Hulclah after the discovery of the book 
of the Law (see Achbor). This Micaiah may 
very possibly have been tlie same as the son of 
Gemariah referred to in 6 al>ove. In 2 Ch 34^® 
‘ Achbor the son of Micaiah ’ appears as ‘ Abdon 
the son of Micah.’ 

7 . Micaiah (n;p’p, M(e)txatd, AV Michaiah) the son 

of Zaccur is named (Neh 12^®) in the Asaphite 
genealofify of Zechariah the son of Jonathan, one 
of the priests of Nehemiah’s time, who took part 
in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem. In 
the parallel genealogy of 1 Ch 9^® this Micaiah 
is callod <Mica (AV Micah) the son of Zichri,* and 
in those of Neh he appears as ‘Mica (AV 

Micha) the son of Zabdi.* All the lists mention 
that he had a son called Mattaniah. 

8 . There was a Micaiah (n^'/p AV Michaiah) 

among Nehemiah’s priests themselves (Neh 12^^). 
He took part in the dedication of the wall, and 
is not to be confounded with the ancestor of 
Zechariah (7 above) mentioned in the same 
chapter. Neh 12^^ is omitted in the chief MSS 
of LXX. Those that have it pve this name as 
Mixalat. JAMES l^ATltlCK. 

MICE.— See Mouse. 

MICHAEL (*?|<p'o ‘who is like God?*; on the 
name see Gray, Ileb. Prop. NameSj 167, 165, 181, 
210, 221; LXX M€ixol'^\ MixcnJX).—1. Father of 
the Asherite sny, Nu 13^®. 2. 3. Two Gadites, 

1 Ch 6i«-. 4. The eponym of a Levitical guild 
of singers, 1 Ch 6^® [Heb.“]. 5. Name of a family 
in Issachar, 1 Ch V 27^® (B Meto-aiJX, A Mtxa^X). 

6. Eponym of a family of Beniaraites, 1 Ch 8'®. 

7 . A Manassite chief who joined David at Ziklag, 

1 Ch 12*^. 8 . A son of king Johoshaphat, 2 Ch 2D 
(B M«i(rai)X, A Mt<Ta7)X). 9. The father of Zebadiah, 
an exile who returned, Ezr 8®, 1 Es 8®* (in the 
latter M(e)txcii 7 Xos). 10. The archangel. See next 
article. 

MICHAEL (Vp = ‘ who is like unto God ? *; in the 
LXX and NT M(e)txa'>^X) holds a very lofty rdle in 
Judaism from B.C. 200 onwards. Ho is one of the 
seven archangels who execute the commands of 
God at the final judgment (Eth. Enoch 9(H®*®^), or 
present the prayers of the saints before God (To 
i2^®), or who stand in the immediate presence (Rev 
D 4® 8®). Michael appears as fourth in the oldest 
list of the seven ; Uriel, Rajihael, Raguel, Michael, 
Suriel, Gabriel, and Remiel (Eth. En. 20), In this 
list the order is no key to the relative dignity of 
the angels mentioned; for according to other 
authorities Michael stands at the head of the four 
great archangels, who apparently form a class 
apart, though three of them are members of the 
sacred seven. These four angels are Michael, 
Raphael, Gabriel, and Phanuel (Eth. En. 40® 71), or 
Michael, Uriel, Raphael, and Gabriel (Eth. En. 9^ 
Gizeh and Syncellus Greek). 

We must now consider the various functions 
assigned to Michael in Judaism and the NT. 
Thus he appears variously as Israel’s angelic 

f iatron and warrior, their mediator and likewise 
awgiver. With these and other functions of 
Michael we shall now deal. 

i. Michael is first mentioned as the angelic patron 
of Israel. Thus he is called ‘ your prince,* %.e, the 
prince of Israel, Dn 10«. In 10*® he is described as 
‘ one of the chief princes.* All nations have their 
angelic patrons or guardians (see art. Angel, vol. i. 
p. ^), and the destinies of the former are determined 
by the relations of the latter in heaven. As the i 
end draws nigh the strife grows fiercer, and Michael, . 
Israel’s angelic guardian, becomes the great hero of 
the last days, ‘And at that time shall Michael i 
stand up, the great prince which protecteth the I 


: children of thy people,* Dn 12*. According to Eth. 
En. 20® he ‘ is set over the best part of mankind, over 
the people,* i.e. Israel. As Israel’s champion, he is 
* appointed to avenge Israel on their enemies at the 
close of the world ( Assumption of Moses 10®). It is 
not improbable also that he is referred to in Dn 8** 
[LXX and Theod.] under the phrase * prince of the 
I host* (d/>xto'‘^/’£ir777os). The same idea reappears in 
I the Slav. Enoch 22®, where he is termed ‘ the chief 
' captain,* and in 33*® ‘ the great captain.* 

li. Another hardly less ancient conception is that 
which regards Michael as the heavenly scribe wlio 
entered in the heavenly’’ books the cfeeds of the 
angelic patrons of the nations. That the angel who 
discharges this function is Michael in Eth. En. 90 
we infer from two facts : first, this angel is one of 
the seven archangels (90®®); and, secondly, he is the 
archangel who helps Israel (90*^). No further 
record of this function is found till the Ist cent. 
A.D. According to the Ascension of Isaiah 9®®-®* 
(Latin), Michael records the deeds of all men in 
the heavenly books. 

iii. Michael seems also to have been regarded as 
the medium through whom the Law was given. 
This is clearly stated in the late Apocalypse of 
Moses I: Aii/jyrjcrLf . . . diroKoXvipOeio-a . . . 

. . . 6t€ rdi TrXdicas roD vbfxov iK 

Kvplov SidaxOeU inrb toO dpxo-TT^Xou IVItxa^X. 

Most probably, therefore, the angel of the presence, 
who in Jubilees 1®^ 2* instructs Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and delivers to him the tables of the Law, is 
to be taken as Michael, and the same identification 
should no doubt be made in the case of the angel 
in Ac 7®®.* 

iv. A very notable extension of the attributes 
and offices of Michael is attested in the Simili¬ 
tudes and the J'estaments of the XU Patriarchs. 
Thus ho is described as ‘ the merciful and the long- 
sullering,* Eth. Enoch 40® (cf. 68®' ®), and as ‘ the 
angel 'vUio intercodeth for the race of Israel and 
of all the just* (rdy dyyeXou t6v TrapaiTodfievov 
Levi 6, and ‘the mediator of God and 
man for the peace of Israel* (/ieorlrT/y deoD Kal 
dvOp<J)Tr(jov K.T.\.)y Dan 6. The same view of Michael 
anpears in the Ascension of Isaiah 9®* (Latin) 
‘Magnus angclus Michael deprecans semper pro 
humanitate. ’ 

In the NT Michael is mentioned twice by name. 
Judo® Rev 12k In both these passages the con¬ 
ception of Michael belongs to division i. above. 
Thus what is more fitting than that the angelic 
patron of Israel should protect the body of Israel’s 
great lawgiver apinst Satan? Jude®, as we are 
aware, is derived from the Assumption of Moses 
(see Charles’ Asmmpiion of Moses^ pp. 105-110). 
We find elsewhere the burial of Moses attributed 
to the agency of angels, particularly of Michael, 
in the Targura of Jonathan on Dt 34®. 

In the second NT passage (Rev 12^-®) Michael 
and his hosts go forth to war against the dragon, 
‘the old serpent* that is called the Devil and 
Satan. Here the figure of Michael thrusts aside 
that of the Messiah; for it is Michael and not the 
Child that overthrows Satan when storming the 
heavens —a fact which speaks strongly for the 
Jewish ori^ of most of Rev 12. 

Under division iii. above Ave have already 
noticed a possible reference to Michael in Ac 7®®. 

With the Talmudic conceptions of Michael we 
have not here to deal. For these the following 
books may be consulted: Lueken’s monograph, 
Michael, 1898; Weber, Jiidische Theologie\ 167- 
172, 206, 253; Schoettgen, Hor. Heh. i. 1079, 1119, 
ii. 8, 16 (ed. Dresden, 1742); Hamburger, EeaU 
Encydopcediefur Bibel und Talmud, 18flS, pp. 763, 

* In Eth. En. 6918.17 (a fragment of the Book of Noah) Michael 
if faid to be the guardian of the mysterious magical fonuula 
wherewith the heavens and earth were founded. 
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764. On later Christian conceptions see Bousset, 
Th^ Antichrist Legend^ 227-231. 

R. H. Charles. 

MICHAL contracted from V^<;i'p ‘ who is like 
unto God ?’).—Theyounger of Saul’s two daughters 
(1S 14^®, McXx6X). Saul, who was wavering between 
desire to destroy David and reluctance to promote 
him to be the king’s son-in-law, suddenly gave 
Merab his eldest daughter to Adriel (1 S 18^*). It 
now transpired that Michal had fallen in love with 
David. For a woman to take the initiative in 
such matters is without a parallel in the Bible, but 
it suited Saul’s designs, and David, on his part, 
lost no time in providing double (not LXX) the 
dow^ demanded. It should be noted that the 
LXa (B), followed by Josephus {Ant. vi. x. 2), 
simplifies the story by omitting the incident about 
Merab (IS ; and Josephus here, and 

again in Ant. vii. i. 4, misses the point of Saul’s 
savage mockery of ‘ the uncircumcised Philistines ’ 
by representing the conditions imposed on David 
as six hundred heads of Philistines. David was 
soon to owe his life to the wife whom Saul had 
designed to ‘be a snare to him.’ When the 
emissaries of Saul ‘ watched the house to kill him ’ 
(1 S 19^^'^^ Ps 59 title), Michal baffled them by 
lotting David down by the window, and delayed 
pursuit by a clever ruse. Placing the household 
god in the bed, she covered the supposed sick 
man’s head with a mosquito net (RVm), and finally 
disarmed Saul’s jealous anger by a plausible lie. 
In this passage the rare word in v.^® ‘pdlow ’ 

(on which see Driver’s note) was read (constr. 
of 139 ) ‘liver’ by the LXX. Josephus {Ant. 
VI. xi. 4) seems not to have understood the LXX 
translation of * tcraphim,’ rd /cei'ord^ta, for he says 
that Michal placed m the bed a goat’s liver, whicn, 
as it palpitated and shook the bedclothes, might 
suggest tiiat David was gasping for breath. 

The last scene in which Michal figures (2 S 6^®“®®) 

f )resents a startling contrast to the time when, for 
ove of David, she had flung aside conventionalities 
and braved her father’s fury. That love was now 
all changed into coldness and dislike. When from 
a window in the palace on Mt. Zion Michal looked 
down on David leaping and dancing before the ark, 
it was not merely lier woman’s iinpatience of the 
absurd that made her ‘ despise him in her heart,’ or 
that prompted the sarcasm in which that contempt 
found utterance later on. To appreciate her daring 
mockery, and the cold anger of David’s rejoinder, 
we must read them in the light of the years that 
had passed. It is probable that Michal had been 
happy with Palti, or Paltiel, to whom she had been 
married on David’s banishment (1 S 25^). From 
that home she had been torn (2 S 3^®) merely that 
David might be enabled to claim a sort of heredi¬ 
tary right to the throne, and have by him a living 
memorial of his early jirowess. Now she was but 
one of many wives, equalled with mere ‘hand¬ 
maids,* probably neglected. What wonder if the 
bitter reflexion that she had indirectly facilitated 
the humiliation of her own family was coupled 
with a suspicion that David had from the first 
regarded her merely as a means of self-aggrandise- 
ment ? It is difficult not to feel some sympathy with 
Michal; 'though the historian characteristically 
sees in her childlessness a punishment for that ill- 
omened outburst of spleen on the most glorious 
day of David’s life. The Chronicler omits, as 
usual, the painful incident, except 2 S 6^®. 

It remains to add that in 2 S 21® * Michal ’ is an 
ancient but obvious mistake for ‘ Merab ’ (which is 
read by Luc. and Pesh.). Josephus {Ant. vil. iv. 3) 
says that Michal returned to her former husband 
(P^ti), whom he does not name, and bore five 
children. The AV explanation ‘ brought up ’ for 
^bare’ is that of the Targum and Jerome {Qu* 


Heh.) ; and the Targ. on Ru 3® mentions ‘ tlie pious 
Paltiel, who placed a sword between liimself and 
Michal . . . because he had refused to go in unto 
her.* Similarly Jerome {Qu. Heh. on 1 S 25^^) 
explains that Paltiel wept for joy because the Lord 
had kept him from knowing her. He also {Ou. 
Heh. on 2 S 3® 6“) mentions a Jewish tradition 
that Michal is the same as Eglah, who is emphati¬ 
cally styled ‘ David’s wife ’ because she was his first 
wife, and that she died when giving birth to a 
child. N. J. D. White. 

MICHEAS {Micheas)y 2 Es 1®®. — The prophet 
Micah. 

MICHMAS (oi?;>p).—The form in Ezr 2®^ (B MaxM?, 
A Xaggdy)=:Neh 7®* (A B Mav^Ms) of the name 
which appears elsewhere (1 S 1^* ®* 14®* Is 

10®®, Neh 11®^) as Michmash (fc'J??*?). See next 
article. 

MICHMASH (bip:p 9 ; in Ezr 2*^, Neh 7®^ ; 

LXX Max(e)Ms; Josephus Maxgd; Vulg. Machmas). 
—A to\vn in the tribe of Benjamin east of Bethel 
and Beth-aven (1 S 13®, cf. Jos 7®). In OT it is 
called nine times Michmash (1 S 13®®^* 14®* Is 10®®, 
Neh 11®^) and twice Michmas (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7*^). 
In 1 Mac 9"^® AV has Machmas, RV Michmash. 
Michmash is mentioned only in connexion with 
the war of Saul and Jonathan with the Philistines, 
the (ideal) invasion of Judah by the Assyrians 
described by Isaiah, and as the seat of government 
of Jonathan Maccabieus. 

It still bears the name MnkhmdSy and stands in 
the mountains of Judah about 7 miles north of 
Jerusalem on the eastern slopes at an altitude of 
2000 ft. above the Mediterranean Sea, about 9(K) 
ft. below Bethel, which is situated on the back¬ 
bone of the country. Though located in the midst 
of the tribe of Beniamin, it is not mentioned in the 
list of the towns or that tribe. 

Michmash is first mentioned as the headquarters 
of Saul, who, on being made king over Israel, 
came up from Gilgal, and with two thousand men 
occupied the mountains of Bethel, while Jonathan 
with a thousand men occupied (iibeali of Benja¬ 
min, a stronghold about 4 to 6 miles north of 
Jerusalem; between them lay a strong mountain 
fortress, (Jeba, occupied as an outpost by the 
Philistines. Jonathan, with his characteristic 
intrepidity and impulsiveness, smote the Philistine 
garrison (?37;) at Geba. On hearing of this, the 
Philistines of the Shephelah got ready for battle, 
and, coming up with great multitudes of chariots 
and horsemen and swarms of footmen, drove the 
badly armed Hebrews out of the hill-country about 
Bethel, and pitched their camp at Michmash, east 
of Beth-aven, opposite to Geba, which was occupied 
by Jonathan. 

The Hebrews were greatly perturbed at this 
invasion of their lands, and some fled beyond 
Jordan, while others hid in caves and cisterns, 
and many assembled at Gilgal >vith Saul in fear 
and trembling. Saul, fearing that the Philistines 
would pursue him even to Gilgal, disobeyed the 
directions given to him by Samuel, and, after a 
very unsatisfactory interview with the prophet, 
abode with Jonathan at Geba (13^® RV, not Gibeah 
as AV; but see vol. ii. 116^ 16^) of Benjamin with 
only six hundred badly armed men. 

The Philistines sent out three companies east, 
west, and north to spoil the lands of the Hebrews, 
much to the distress of Saul and Jonathan, who 
were not strong enough to prevent it. Jonathan 
now secretly devised a scheme (14^®^*) for dividing 
the Philistines against themselves and securing 
their arms for the defenceless Hebrews, and with 
this intent he left the camp at Gibeah (v.®) during 
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the night, unknown to Saul and the garrison, 
in company^ with only his armour-l)carer set ou"' 
a very perilous and Jieroic enterprise. jcnneh 

They descended tlie rocky crag called JJg the 

C roteeting Geba to the nortn, and, arriviTj^^^^^jg 
ottom of a deep valley, found the j)recj^g them to 
of Bozez terminating Michmash, fa^W ascertained 
the north. Here J onathan, havj](i faithful to 
that the young man with him wo’panded account of 
death, disclosed his plans, an ^Xnt. VI. vi. 2). The 
which is given by Josephus / on the spur*of a hill, 
camp of the Philistines w^ng down, one below the 
with three plateaus fihelvgijos and terminating in 
other, with precipitous^ . this point the out- 

the rocky crag of Jioz(,ej.e neglectful of their watch, 
iiosts of the enemy impossible that any one 

because they tho^ig crag. Jonathan therefore dis- 
would ascend tlf after daybreak to some other 
^vered himselpogts, who called out to the Hebrews 
Philistine oij/ g^od receive the chastisement due to 
to come^pjj^g invitation Jonathan considered to be 
them. ,iraPic omen, and retiring out of their sight, 
** -f comrafle, by great labour and 

Y.^yiculty, scaled the heights of Bozez and fell upon 
?/t8 outpost (while they slept J, slaying about twenty 
of them. The Philistines, waking up in the dim 
light of dawn, could not imagine that there were 
tmly two Hebrews at work; but supposing they 
were surprised by a strong force, and being of 
ditferent tribes, and suspecting each other to be the 
enemy, fought against one another, as so often 
happened on other occasions, and some of them 
diecl in battle, while others threw away their 
armour and fled, many of them being thrown down 
the rocks headlong. When the watchmen of 
Geba saw that the multitude of the Philistines 
melted away from Michmash they reported it to 
Saul, who went out to battle with iiis six hundred. 
The Hebrews that were in hiding in the rocks came 
out, and those who were with the Philistines also 
turned from them, so that Saul found himself 
suddenly in command of a largo force (Josephus 
says ten thousand men), all fully equinped with 
the arms of the slaughtered or fleeing Pnilistines; 
and they smote the Philistines that day from 
Michmash to Aijalon. 

Benjamin was now in peaceful possession of 
Michmash, and there is no further record of it 
until the time of the Assyrians’ threatened march 
on Jerusalem in the reign of king Hezekiah, 
spoken of by Isaiah (10‘*‘*'). Sennadierib is de¬ 
picted as coming along the northern road from 
Samaria against Jerusalem, along the backbone 
of the mountain chain ; but instead of passing 
sou til from Bethel to Beeroth he turns aside 
to the eastern slopes towards Ai, and passing 
Migron (the precipice) hays up his baggage (AV 
carriages) at Michraasli, because they could go no 
farther in a southerly direction. See, further, 
Migron. The Philistines, when they brought 
their chariots to Michmash, came from the west. 
The host of Sennacherib then go on foot to Geba, 
where they make a lodgment. They arrive here 
over the passage or pas.s of Micliniash, mentioned 
as the place where the Philistine garrison was 
encamped before Geba wdicn Jonathan scaled the 
crag Bozez (IS 14^). The town Makaz (1 K 
4®) IS given by the LXX as Max(e)g(is. See Makaz. 

Ezra relates (2'“’^, Nch 7*^) that one hundred .and 
twenty-two men of Michmas came with /eruh- 
babel out of tlie Capti^^ty unto Jerusalem and 
Judah. 

When Bacchides returned to Antioch with his 
army from Judma, after having been so rudely 
repulsed by Jonathan Maccaliauis, Michmash was 
made the seat of government, and Jonathan dwelt 
there, 1 Mac 9”. 


Eusebius and Jerome describe Machmas as a 
large village 9 miles distant from Jerusalem and 
not far from Kamah {Onomast. s, ‘Machmas’). 
In the Middle Ages tlie site of Michmash was 
removed to el-Btreh (Beeroth). Cf. Brocardus, 
c. 7; Quaresmius, ii. p. 786; Maundrell. 

The Mishna describes Miclimash as famous for 
its barley, giving rise to the Talmudic proverb ‘ to 
bring barley to Michmasli’ (Kcland, Fed, 897). 

The great valley west of Ai, which runs to 
Jericho as the Wadi/ becomes a narrow gorge, 
a great crack or fissure in the country. On the 
south side of this great chasm stands Jeha (Geba 
of Benjamin) on a rocky knoll, with caverns be¬ 
neath the town and arable land to the east. 
Looking across the valley, the stony hills and 
white chalky sloi)es present a desolate appear¬ 
ance ; and on the opposite side, considerably lower 
than Jeba, is the little village of Mukhmds (Mich¬ 
mash), on a sort of saddle backed by an open 
and fertile corn valley (Condor, Tent - Work in 
Palestine, ii. 112). With regard to the description 
of Michmash by Josephus, Cornier states, ‘Exactly 
such a natural fortress exists immediately east of 
the village of Michmash, and it is still called the 
fort by the peasantry. It is a ridge rising in thin 
rounded knolls above a perpendicular crag, ending 
in a narrow tongue to the east with cliils below', 
and having an open valley behind it, and a saddle 
tow'ards the west on which Michmash itself is 
situated. Opposite this fortress to the south there 
is a crag of equal height, and seemingly impass¬ 
able : thus the description of the Old Testament 
is fully borne out’ (1 S 14“*). ‘The picture is 
unclianged since the days wdien Jonathan looked 
over the white camping-ground of the Philistines, 
and Bozez must then have shone as brightly as 
it does now, in the full light of an Eastern sun. 
To any one looking over tlie valley it seems a 
most aiflicult feat to cross it, ami, in the w'ords 
of Josephus, “it was consulered impossible not 
only to ascend to the camp on that jjuarter, but 
even to come near it’” 0'ent‘Work in Pal. ii. 
113). MukhniAs is a small stone village. The 
water supply is from cisterns, wdth a well to each. 
On the north are rock-cut tombs. There are 
foundations and remains of former buildings in 
the village, and the masonry of what appears to 
have been a church (SWP vol. iii.). 

Literaturk.—J osephus, Ant. vi. vl. 2; Robinson, i. 

440ff.: Tristranj, Land of Israel (Index); Conder, TenUWork 
in Palestine (Index); liuhl, GAP 170 ; Gu6rin, Jvdde, iii. 0.1 ff.; 
O. A. Smith, UGllL 178 n. 1, 260, 201. (j. WaRREN. 

MICHMETHAH with art.).—Tlie name 

of a place on the north border of Jlphraim, to the 
east of Shechem, Jos 16® (B 'Isaafubv, A Max^cu^, 
Luc. els 'KxpCiB) 17’ (where 'ipri of MT is 
represented in B by A'qXavdO, A and Luc. dirb *A<ri}p 
MaxBiOO). From the circumstance that the art. is 
prefixed, Siegfried-Stade suggest that 'i?rt may not 
be a proper name, but an appellative. If so, its 
meaning must remain obscure, as the meaning of 
the root [hdd] is quite unknown. 'J’he name may 
perhaps exist in a corrupt form as Mukhnah, 
applying to the plain cast of Shechem. The 
change may be compared with that which has 
certainly taken place in the case of Michmash 
(mod, hfukhmds), and the change of n for m 
is not infreniient in Aramaic as compared with 
Hebrew. But Mukhnah may also stand for 
mah^neh ‘camp,’ a term appliijd in two cases 
(Mahanaim and Mahaneh-dan) to plains. Buhl 
{gap 202) conjectures that Michmethah may be 
Khirbet kefr bctla, betw een Sichem and TeCna. 

C. K. Condkr. 

MICHRI (n^p).—Eponym of a Benjamite family, 
) Ch 9® (B TAaxdpf A Moxopd, Luc. Maxetpl)* 
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MICHTAM.~^See Psalms. 

HIDDIN (HP; B apparently Alptiv, A 
Luc. M.add€iv),~~A. town in the wilderness {midbar) 
of Judah, Jos 16®^ Tlie site has not been re¬ 
covered. If we might suppose |n& to be an early 
clerical error for iio, the site of Mird on the 
plateau S.W. of Jericho would be a likely one. 
This was at one time occupied by a monastery. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xviii. C. R. Conder. 

MIDDLEMOST, MIDLAND.— The Heb. word p ^ 
tlkhon, usually translated ‘middle,* is rendered 
‘middlemost* in Ezk 42®*®. The tr. comes from 
Cov., and RV retains it. Cf. Jer. Taylor, Worka^ 
ii. 65, ‘Truth hath a mysterious name, ... it 
consists of three letters [i.e. nD«], the first and the 
last and the middlemost of the Hebrew letters.* 

Midland is still in use as an adj., and as a subst. 
in the pi. ‘ the Midlands.* As a sin^. subst. it 
occurs in 2 Mac 8” ‘ he came like a fugitive servant 
through the midland (1611 ‘mid land*) unto 
Antioch * (3tA rijs fieaoyelov), RV retains the word, 
but mod. Eng. is ‘ interior.* 

The form middest for ‘ midst * often occurs in 
the early editions of AV. Mod. editions spell 
‘midst.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy State^ 260, ‘Two eyes 
see more then one, though it be never so big, and 
set (as in Polyphemus) in the middest of the fore¬ 
head.* Other forms are, besides ‘midst* itself, 
‘midest* (Jth 6^^), ‘middes’ (Ps 116i®, Ac 
Ph 2^®), and ‘mida ’ (Jer 37^^ Three Sus®^*®®). 

J. Hastings. 

MIDIAN, MIDIANITES (pp).—A son of Abraham 
by Keturah (Gn 25'*^, 1 Ch 1®®* “), and the name of 
the nation of which he is reckoned the progenitor. 
The plural D’^np occurs Gn 37“, Nu 25^^ 31® only. 
In Gn 37®® D’Jip is probably a variant of o-iid 

refers to the same people as in v.®*. The LXX 
have the same rendering in both verses, 
occurs Nu 10®®, but elsewhere the nation or the 
country is called );ip, LXX Ma3t(i/u (but B has 
in Nu), Vulg. Madian^ and in Jth 2®®, 
Ac 7®®, AV has Madian. Other renderings of 
LXX are ^abirivaioL Gn 37®®-®®, Nu 25^7 Madiav 
rirat, Nu 10®® 31®. Both AV and RV have Midian 
or Midianites in OT. 

In connexion with the genealogies of Gn 25, 
three points may be noted. 

(а) The name Keturah. The meaning of the 
word is either incense or the perfumed one (cf. 
Ca 3® perfumed with myrrh or frankincense), and 
may imply tliat the tribes descended from her 
were occupied in the production of incense and 
spices, or were traders in these articles. It will 
bo remembered that the merchantmen (described 
as Midianites in Gn 37) who carried Joseph into 
Egypt are represented as bearing ‘spicery and 
balm and myrrh* (v.®®), and that tlie dromedaries 
of Midian and Ephah are mentioned as bringing 
gold and incense (Is 60®). 

(б) The relationship between Midian and the 
Israelites. The genealogy, by tracing the descent 
of both nations^ from Abraham, acknowledges 
kinship, but assigns separate territory to each 
(Gn 26®). But among the descendants of Midian 
are Ephah, Epher, and Hanoch. Ephah is 
mentioned twice in genealogies connected with 
Judah 1 Ch 2®®- Epher in connexion with 
Judah 1 Ch 4^®, and with the half - tribe of 
Manasseh on E. of Jordan 1 Ch 6*®. Hanoch is 
the name of Reuben’s eldest son. This similarity 
of names (note that they belong to frontier tribes) 
may point to further alliances between the Midian¬ 
ites and Israel. The marriage of Moses with a 
Midianite woman is recorded without disap¬ 
proval, and it may be but one of many similar 
anions of which no record has been preserved. 


(c) The distinction between the Midianites and 
the descendants of Ishmael. This distinction, 
clearly indicated in the genealogy of Gn 25 (cf. 
V.® with v.®), is not so marked elsewhere, for in Gn 
37 the merchantmen who carried Joseph into E^pt 
are described both as Ishinaelitcs and Midian¬ 
ites (cf. V.®® with V.®® and v.®®), and in Jg 8®^ the 
same interchange of names occurs. 

The Midianites appear in Gn as traders moving 
about in companies with camels. In the earlier 
chapters of Ex they are described as a pastoral 
people tending their flocks. Moses flees from the 
face of Pharaoh to Midian, is hospitably received 
by Jethro the priest, and marries his daughter 
Zipporah. While Israel is at Sinai, Jethro visits 
his son-in-law, and at their departure from Sinai 
Moses begs him to accompany them, but he declines. 
The descendants of Jethro continued their friendly 
relations with the children of Israel, for in the 
time of the Judges they are found dwelling in the 
land (Jg P® 4^^- ^^), and Saul shows favour to them 
because of the services which they rendered to the 
Israelites in the wilderness (1 S 16®). In these 
passages they are called Kenites. Towards the 
end of the journeyings, when Israel is on tlie E. 
side of the Jordan, Midianites are acting in concert 
with Moab in procuring the services of Balaam ; 
they tempt Israel to idolatry and lewdness, and 
are defeated with great slaughter [Nu 22, 25®’^® 31, 
with ref. in Jos 13®*- ®®]. 

The character of the Midianites as here por¬ 
trayed is very diflerent from that presented in the 
earlier chapters of Exodus. Instead of a friendly 
people, with Jethro their priest acknowledging 
and praising the God of Abraham (Ex 18®"'®), 
the children of Israel are now confronted with a 
nation of idolaters, on whom they are bidden to 
take vengeance. These varied aspects under 
which Midian is presented to us may be accounted 
for by supposing that the name of Midian was 
applied to a number of clans spreading over a 
large area, some of wlioni settled down peacefully, 
tending their flocks, while others were of a roving 
and warlike character. 

Due regard must also be had to the fact that 
the accounts of the Midianites are derived from 
dillerent sources. The chapters which refer to 
Jethro are assiraed to JE, and Nu 25®*^® and 31 
to P. Nu 3P® states that the action of the 
Midianites described in 25®"^® was prompted by the 
counsel of Balaam. In the account of Balaam 
(Nu 22-24) the elders of Midian are mentioned 
twice at the commencement (Nu 22^-®), but 
throughout the rest of the section Balak and the 
princes of Moab are represented as treating with 
Balaam, and there is no further reference to 
Midian. Some commentators are of opinion that 
this cursory mention of Midian implies the ex¬ 
istence of a document which gave further details 
about the conduct of Midian on this occasion, 
some of which are preserved in Nu 25 and 31 (cf. 
Jos. Ant, IV. vi. 6-13). Another view is that 
Midian is inserted in Nu 22 on harmonistic grounds. 

The account of Gideon is also a composite one, 
and it is generally allowed that Jg 6'-8® and Jg 
8®'®^ are from different sources, though the con¬ 
trast between the two sections has been exaggerated 
(see Moore, Judges^ in loc,^ and art. Gideon). As 
the Midianites disappear from history after their 
defeat by Gideon, it is possible that later writers 
may have employed the name of Midian in a leas 
exact manner, as a general designation of ancient 
foes of Israel. The peculiar character of Nu 31 
will not escape the notice of the thoughtful reader. 
The ideal picture of a holy war there portrayed 
may remind him of that symbolical treatment of 
Midian as the spiritual enemy which is to be found 
both in Jewish and Christian writers. 
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Yet another characteristic of Midian, which 
distinguishes nomad tribes oven to the present 
day, appears prominently in the Hook of Judges : 
they made raids upon their neighbours at harvest 
time and stripped the land bare, coining as grass¬ 
hoppers for multitude with their tents and camels 
as far as Gaza. The story of their defeat by 
Gideon is told in Jg 6-8. He not only drives 
them out of Western Palestine, but pursues them 
on tho^ east side of tlio Jordan, captures their 
two chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna, ana takes ven¬ 
geance on them for their slaughter of his brethren 
by putting them to death (Jg (see Gideon). 

Ihe memory of this great deliverance was 
clierished by the people. Isaiah uses the phrase 
‘ day of Midian ’ to describe the joy of Israel 
when the rod of his oppressor is broken (Is 9^ 10^), 
and the Psalmist prays that the enemies of his 
nation may he put to shame and perish, as were 
the M idianites and their chiefs Zebah and Zalmunna 
(Ps 8;P* ^1). A victory over Midian by Edom in the 
held of Moab is recorded (Gn 36“, 1 Ch 1^®), but its 
date cannot be determined. The only other refer¬ 
ences to Midian are 1 K IP®, and in the ‘prayer 
of Habakkuk,’ Hab 3^. 

Extent and position of territory. —The accounts 
given in Nu and Jg inuily that the Midianites 
occupied country to the E. and S.E. of Palestine. 
In the genealogy (Gn 25®) Midian and the sons of 
Abraham other than Isaac are sent away into 
the east country, and in Jg 6® Midian is associated 
with the children of the East. This is the only 
direct evidence of position ah'orded in the OT, and 
it indicates a territory E. of the Jordan and of the 
Arabah. ^ Moab and Edom occupied the country 
on the E. and S.E. of Palestine from the river 
Arnon to the head of the Gulf of Arabah. There 
would remain, therefore, for Midian a tract of 
country to the N. of Arabia, and on the E. shore 
of the Gulf of Arabah, with freedom to roam 
northwards along the E. boundary of Edom and 
Moab. In this region Ptolemy mentions (vi. 7) 
a city Modlai^a on the E. shore of the Red Sea 
(i.e. the Gulf of Arabah), and another Madlajua 
situated inland. The former of these corresponds 
in position with the Madian of Onorn, Sac. (136. 31, 
p. i68, ed. Lagarde) and with the Medyen of Arab 
writers, who locate there the well of Moses from 
which he watered the Hocks of his father-in law. 
Classical Avriters give no information about Midian. 
Josephus says that Moses in his flight came to a 
city of Midian, lying on the Red Sea, so called 
from one of Abraham’s sons by Keturah {Ant. 
II. i. 1). Philo considers Midianites to be an 
ancient name of the Arabians {do Foi'titudinCy ii. 
381. 7, ed. Mangey). In recent times the country 
on the E. shore of the Gulf of Al;^abah has been 
explored by Sir R. Burt<m. The account of his 
first journey is given in The Gold Mines of 
Midiany 1878, and: of his second in The Land of 
Midian Eevisitedy 1879. In the first book he gives 
a risunU of JoAvish tradition Avith reference to 
Midian (c. vii.), and, in the second, extracts from 
Egyptian papyri and Arabic Avriters are collected 

(C. IV.). 

No reference has been made In the gcog:raphioal part of this 
article to passagee in Exodua. The only goograpliiail detail 
which these passages supply is relative, viz. that Mt. Sinai or 
ITorob was in or in close proximity to Midian. If from other 
considerations the position of Sinai be determined, then an 
additional fact is known concerning the territory of Midian 
If the traditional situation of Sinai be accepted, then Midian- 
ites must have moved westwards into tlio peninsula between 
the Gulf of S»ioz and the fhjlf of AVabah. Uememhering the 
wide area over which the Midianites roved, siich a migration is 
not improbable. But this proximity of Sinai to Midian may 
be urged in favour of assigning to Sinai a position E. of the 
Arabah, thereby assigning a urn’form geographical position to 
Midian and rendering the hypothesis of migration unnecessary. 

Other conslderationi In support of this view may be briefly 
Indicated 


(1) The poetical references to Sinai, Dt 83^, Jg 64. 5, Hab 8*, 
imply that the writers regarded Sinai and Seir as contiguous. 

(2) The geographical note (Dt 1*) and the account of Elilah'a 
visit to Iloreb (1 K 19—tlie only visit recorded in the OT outside 
the Pentatcucli) supply no deflnite data for assigning a position 
to Sinai. The same may be said of Josephus’ account of Elijah 
{Ant. viit. xiii. 7) and of his other references to Sinai (ii. xii. 1, 
m. V, 1). 

(3) The peninsula at the time of tlie Exodus was part of Egypt, 
or inhabited by Egyptian st'ttlers. A Journey due east (in the 
direction of the modern hajj route) would lead the Israelites 
most quickly to safety, whereas that to the traditional Sinai 
would bring them again into contact with their Egyptian 
enemies. 

(4) Elim may bo a variant of Elath or Eloth, and a place of 
this name is on the Gulf of Akabah. The encampment by the 
sea following suits this position very well. 

(6) The al) 8 cnc 0 of satisfactory identification of any of the 
stations on the road to or from Sinai. Cf. Exodus and Journst 
TO Canaan, §§ ii. lii., and separate articles. 

The question as to the position of Sinai is discussed by Sayce, 
HCM-p. 204 ff. St. Paul’s reference, Gal 4 ^ 6 , to Sinai in Arabia 
is not conclusive as to the position of Sinai, for the boundary of 
Arabia towards the W., according to lleroilotus, reatjhes to the 
canal dug by Neoho and Darius, and includes part of the coast¬ 
line of the Mediterranean to tlio S. of Gaza (Herod, iil. 5, iv. 
39). The LXX speak of Goshen as rstf-i/x’A/Ja/s/aj. Arabia may 
then include territory as far west as the modern canal. See 
Arabia, Goshen, Sinai. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

MIDIANITISH WOMAN (nun^n), Nii 258-^8, by 
name Cozbi, the daughter of Ziir, was brouglit 
into the camp of Israel by Zimri the son of Siuu. 
The parents of both were persons in high station. 
The people were weeping before the door of the 
tent of meeting (v.®, and from vv.®- ® it appears that 
a plague was raging among Israel at the time); and 
I Pliinehas, enraged at this profanation of the camp, 
thrust both of them through Avith a spear (‘javelin’ 
AV). His zeal Avas reAvarded by the promise of an 
everlasting priesthood to him and to his seed after 
him (vv.i®-^®). The plague was stayed after 24,000 
had been slain. 

This account (vv.®'i®) belongs to P. According 
to Wellliausen {Cornp. d. Hex. p. 114), it is placed 
here after the Balaam section because it was 
originally connected Avith an account of Balaam, 
in Avhich he appears as the counsellor of Midian, 
advising them to tempt Israel by means of their 
daughters. This part of the narrative has been 
replaced by the account in vv.^*® of Israel’s con¬ 
nexion with Moab, and joining themselves to 
Baal-peor (JE). Here the daughters of Moab make 
Israel to sin, stress is laiil on sacrilice and Avorship 
to strange gods, and the ‘ judges ’ cany out the 
sentence. But Kuenen doubts whether, in joining 
the Iavo accounts together, so interesting a detail 
would have been entirely suppressed, and is dis¬ 
posed to think tliat Balaam’s name did not occur 
in the original introduction to the story of the 
Midianitish Avoinan. This is certain, that the two 
accounts in Nu 25 are from diflerent sources, that 
they are incomplete, and that emendation must be 
conjectural. It is probable that have been 

added by Avay of introduction to the account of 
Nu 31, For further details the writers above 
mentioned may be consulted, and Dillinann’s 
commentary on the chapter. A, T. CHAPMAN. 

MIDRASH.— See Commentary. 

MIDWIFE (ni^:;;), /uaia, obstetrix. — Midwives 
must have been employed among the Hebrews 
from a comparatively early period (Gn 35^’^ 38®, 
Ex 1^8®^*); out it Avould appear that Hebrew 
Avomen usually had little difficulty in childbirth, 
and that such assistance Avas not ahvays required 
(Ex 1^®). In some cases the necessary sendee was 
rendered by friends or relatives (1 S 4®>), as is still 
the custom in many parts of the East. From the 
fact that in Ex 1 only two Hebiew midAvives are 
spoken of, it may perhaps he inferred that they 
were not a numerous class. 

A word used in the narrative of Exodus has 
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nven rise to some difficulty. *ohnay%m — a 

dual fonn meaning apparently * the double stone * 
—occurs again only in Jer 18®, whcre^ it is applied 
to the ‘potter’s wheel.* In Ex 1^® it can hardly 
denote anythin^ but a special kind of stool used 
by women in labour. Gesenius {Thesaurusy p. 17) 
doubted the early invention of such a contrivance, 
and interpreted the word of a stone bath in which 
the child was washed ; but the stu^ of medicine 
had made considerable progress in Egypt in very 
early times ; birth-stools of various patterns have 
been employed in many parts of the world (Floss, 
Das Weih^y ii. 35, 179 tf.); and at the present day 
in Egypt a chair of peculiar form, called the 
Kursee elwilddehy is stul in common use (Lane, 
Modern Egyjytians^ (1871), ii. 241). 

The meaning of the names Shiphrah and Puah 
is quite imcertain; also whether they are of 
Hebrew or of Egyptian origin. The statement 
that ‘ God made for these women houses * (Ex 1®^) 
must refer to their numerous or prosperous families, 
which were regarded as a reward for their upright 
and courageous conduct towards their Hebrew 
patients. H. A. White. 

MIGDAL-EDER.— See Eder, No. 1. 

MIGDAL-EL ; B MevaXaapelg, A May- 

daXiTjupdfi, the following name Horem being incor¬ 
porated).—‘ The Tower of God,’ a town of N^h- 
tali (Jos 19®®) between Iron and Horem. The 
exact site is uncertain, though Eusebius {Onom. 
s.v.) places it between Dora {Tantdra) and Ptole- 
mais (Acre), and 9 miles from the first. In this 
case it would correspond with Athltt. But the 
territory of Naphtali did not extend so far, and 
the site must rather be looked for in one of the 
numerous Mejdels of N. Palestine. See, further, 
Dillm. Jos, ad loc, A. H. Sayce. 

MIGDAL-GAD (ir^7?P ‘ tower of Gad * j B Mo^a^A 
Tddy A Ma75AX P.; Vulg. Jfagrefa^-Gaef).-—Men¬ 
tioned only (Jos 15®^) in the list of the cities of 
the lot of Judah, together with Zenan and Hada- 
shah, neither of which has been identified. It 
is one of the group of sixteen cities which are 
found in various parts of the Shephelah, so that 
there is no clue as to the position. Of the same 
group, Makkedah, Gederoth, Beth - dagon, and 
Naainah have been found to the north, Lachish 
and Eglon to the south, and Socoh, Adullam, 
Azehah, and Jarmuth to the east of the Shephelah. 
The name, the ‘Tower of Gad’ (‘Fortune’), may 
refer to the ancient worship of Gad (good luck or 
fortune) amoii^ the Caiiaanites. Gesenius con¬ 
jectures that Gad was the planet Jupiter. In 
the north of Palestine the modern representation 
of Baal-gad is conjectured (BEP iii. 409) to be 
Bd7iias, which is known to have been the sanctuary 
of Pan; but there is nothing whatever at present 
known of the remains in the Shephelah to allow 
of any conjectures concerning Migdal-gad. 

There is a town named Mejdel about 24 miles 
north-east of Aahkelon {'Askaldn) which is sug¬ 
gested as possibly the site of Migdal-^ad, solely 
from the resemblance of the first portion of the 
name. It is the most important modem town of 
the district {Ndhiet el-Mejdel)^ has a good weekly 
market, and a population of about 1600 inhabitants. 
There is a bazaar in the town; rope-making is 
carried on outside; the inhabitants are traders, rich 
and prosperous, and there is a bustle and activity 
about the place contrasting with most towns in 
Palestine. There is a mosque with a verj con- 
^)icuous minaret, seen for a long distance inland. 
The houses are of mud, the water suppler from 
wells and a pond to the east, where there is also 
a grove of palms. To the north are olive groves 


with large trees, and it is a rich com country. 
The sandy dunes are encroaching on the west 
close on to the town. 

Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) mention Magdala^ 
but give no information. This town may be the 
Magdolon (Md75oXo*') mentioned by Herodotus (ii. 
159) where Pharaoh-necho conquered the Syrians 
(B.C. 608). As the conquest of Cadytis (Jeru¬ 
salem ?) follows, it is usually conjectured that the 
Magdolon of Herodotus is the Migdol of the Old 
Testament (Ex 14^, Nu 33’), situated in Lower 
Egypt (Eusebius, Prmp. Evang, ix. 16). 

LiTBRATiTRi.—Dillmann, Jo8. ad loo, ; Guilin, Jvdie, U. 181; 
Buhl, QAP 189; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.3 210. 

C. Warren. 

MIGDOL MdySwXoi/), the name of one 

or more places on the frontier of Egypt. The word 
is Semitic, and means ‘ tower’; it is commonly found 
in composition, as in the names Migdal-el, Migdal- 
eder, Migdal-gad. Similarly in Egyp. inscriptions of 
the 19th and ‘20th Dynasties, at a time when many 
Semitic words were adopted into the hieroglyphic 
vocabulary, the word occurs compounded witn the 
names of aiflerent Pharaohs, etc., to designate what 
appear to have been fortressef> on the eastern fron¬ 
tier. In OT, however, the simple form Migdol is 
always found whenever the place in question is in 
E^pt. 

In Ex 14*, Nu 33’ ‘ Migdol * refers to a place 
situated between Goshen and the Red Sea, and 
near the spot where the Israelites crossed the 
latter. According to a papyrus, there was in this 
region, near Succoth, a Migdol of the Pharaoh 
Seti I. 

In Jer 44^ and 46^* Migdol, Noph (Memphis), 
and Tahpanhes (Daphnae) are named as the cities 
in which the Jews dwelt in Egypt, together with 
the country of Pathros (the south country, or 
Upper Egypt). Ezekiel twice mentions Migaol as 
the N.K extremity of the country, the other 
extremity being Syene (‘ from Migdol to Syene,’ 
the marginal rendering in Ezk 29^® 30®, preferable 
to AV and RV). One of the principal routes from 
Palestine passed along the Wady Tumtlat; it is 
possible that the Migdol of Ex was the first station 
in E^pt on this route from i^ria, and was thus 
considered as marking the N.E. frontier. But a 
Roman Itineraryl mentions a Magdolo nearer the 
coast, only 12 miles south of Pelusium, and this 
situation (perhaps at the modern Tell el-H6r) agrees 
still better with the biblical indications. Mashttil, 
the present form in which the name Migdol occurs 
in Egypt, is derived through the Coptic; it is 
found as a village-name three times—twice in the 
eastern Delta, and once in Middle Egypt. But 
none of these Mashtflls can be identified with a 
biblical Migdol. F. Ll. Griffith. 

MIGRON (j'l’i^P; B Ma 7 tiy, Luc. MayeSSii).— 1, 
A place in Benjamin, in the neighbourhood of 
Gibeah (1 S 14*). There are reasons for suspecting 
that the vocalization of the MT is incorrect, and 
that a proper name should not be read here at ail. 
The Syr. read pJis ‘by the threshing-floor,’ and 
Wellh. {Sam, ad loc,) proposes with the same 
meaning. This is accepted by Budde (in SBOT)y 
who objects to Klostermann^s emendation 
‘in the common-land,* that this is hardly an old 
enough word to be used here. If jniD be taken as 
a proper name, it is a question whether it is to be 
identified with—2. Migron of Is 10*® (B Ma7e5(6, A 
Ma7e55c6, t.«. Megiddo, which of course is out of 
the question). The prophet, in his (ideal) descrip¬ 
tion of the Assyrian invasion, mentions Migron 
as one of the stages in the march of the enemy, 
and appears to place it north of Michmash, and 
thus at a considerable distance from Gibeah (cf. 
V.**). W. R. Smith, indeed, proposes {Joum, of 
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PhiloL 13, 62 fl.) to identify with the Migron of 
1 S 14^, south of the Wddy Suweinit, bv supposing 
tliat the Assyrian, before marching tlirougji the 
pass, is pictured as seizing by a coap-de-uiain this 
position at its southern end. 'I'liis is accepted by 
Driver {Isaiah'^, p. 72), but Dillniann and Buhl 
both object to it as too artilieial, and agree in 
locating Isaiah’s Migron at the modern Mabrun, 
about i mile S.E. of the village of Biirka (cf. 
Baedeker-Socin, Pal.^ 121). J. A. Skliue. 

MIJAMIN (IP;«? and pp;p).—1. One of those who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr lO'-*® (B ^Afia/xcLp^ A 
Mea/xl/i, called in 1 Es 9“** Maelus). 2. Eponym of 
the 6th of the priesUv courses, 1 Ch 24* (B 
fielvf A UeiafjLelv). Tliis family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Neh 12® (x®* * Mci/aIp), and was repre¬ 
sented at the scaling of the covenant 10^ (B Mm/xef/x, 
A Mta/icfvj^Minlamin of Neh 12*^. 

MIKLOTH (nh<?,?p).—1. A son of Jeiel, I Ch 

The words ‘and Mikloth’ have prob¬ 

ably been dropped at the end of 8^^ (B Kal MaKaXcoO), 
In 9®^ they are found both in MT and LXX (B 
MaKcXXibB, A Ma^fe5u>^). 2. An officer of David, 1 Ch 
27‘*. There is a strong suspicion that the MT is 
corrupt. The name is wanting in LXX (BA). 

MIKNEIAH (i'Tj| 79 ).—A gate-keeper of the ark, 
1 Ch 15^® (B Ma/ceXXeta, A Ma/ccvtc(, Ma/fKcXXd) (B 
MaKcifid, A M-aKevlas). 

HILALAI LXX om.).—The eponym of a 
priestly family, Neh 12^. 

MILCAH McXxd).—1. Daughter of Haran, 

and wife of Nahor wlio was her uncle,* Gn 11^*. 
The names of her children are given in 22*’®^*. 
Kebekah was her granddaughter, 24^®* All 

these passages proceed from J. Nbldeke (ZDMG 
xlii. 484) conjectures that Milcah may bo the same 
name as n57P, the goddess worshipped by the Phoe¬ 
nicians. Ball {SBOT) thinks it possible that nj^^p 
and njp! (also Gn 11®®) may be phonetic or dialectic 
variants of the same (tribal or local) name; cf. 
D’ilf'3=:A8syr. Kaldu, ‘The weakening and dis¬ 
appearance of m is a well-known feature of Baby¬ 
lonian.’ This, however, appears somewhat pre¬ 
carious. See, further, art. IscAii. 

2. Daughter of Zelopheha<l, Nu 26-*^ 27^ 30^^ Jos 
17* (all P). There can be little doubt that Kuenen 
is right in pronouncin" Zelophehad’s ‘ daughters ’ 
to be really towns, and, if the above conjecture of 
Nbldeke be correct, Milcah may he an abbreviated 
form of Beth-milcah (see Gray, Ilch. Prop, Names, 
p. 116). J. A. SELIilE. 

MILCOM.— See Molech. 

MILDEW (j'lp’j! yerctluti, &xp^* ruhigo ).—This 
word occurs with shiddCipJdm, dvepocpBopla, acre 
corruplus (Dt 28®®, I K 8”, 2 Ch 6®®, Am 4®, Hag 
2^"^). Yerd/f6n signifies ‘ yellowness ’ or ‘ pallor ’ 
(cf. Arab, ycrakdn—'^ jaunilice ’). It is in contrast 
with shidddphCm, which signifies the drying up or 
scorching or the grain or fruit by heat, during the 
siroccos or Jehatusin winds. Mildew consists of 
various species of parasitic fungi, which grow at 
the expense of their host, and suck out the juices 
of the CTain or fruit, and so destroy them. As 
shidddphdn is due to excessive drought, yerdhCn 
is due to excessive moisture. They are both 
peculiarly liable to occur in a climate marked by 

* For other Instance* of inarriaires of relatives in the family 
of Terah, Dillmann cites Gn 243«r. 29i», pointing out at 
the same time that * such marriages are only a short way of 
expressing the amalgamation of fair-sized communities into one 
whole.' 


long periods of uninterrupted heat, followed by a 
winter season, during wliicli most of the rainfall 
of the year takes place within two or three 
months. G. E. Post. 

MILE.— See Weights and Measures. 

MILETUS (M/Xyros) was in very early tinies the 
most famous and important of the Ionian cities, an 
ancient Greek colony on the coast of Caria. It 
was situated at the southern end of the sea 
entrance to the gulf into which the river Mceander 
formerly emptied itself. But the silt which the 
river carries with it has entirely filled up the gulf, 
and forced the coastline far out to sea. Hence the 
modern Palatia, which marks the site of Miletus, 
is about 5 or 6 miles from the sea, and Lade, which 
in the time of Strabo (A.D. 19) was an island in 
front of the harbour of Miletus, is now a small 
hill in the low alluvial i)lain. Once the greatest 
Greek city in Asia, Miletus was a second-rate 
town under the Romans, and now is, and is likely 
always to continue, an obscure village or a ruin. 
Our Ignorance of. the exact truth as to the situa¬ 
tion of Miletus in relation to the coastline about 
the middle of the Ist cent, makes the circum¬ 
stances nanate<l in Ac 20^®-2P rather obscure. 
The present coastline extends nearly direct north¬ 
wards on the west side of the site of Miletus. 
But in A.D. 19 Miletus was situated on the 
.south coast of a gulf of irregular shape (Aar/itxds 
K^Xttos), which extended far into the country east¬ 
wards. The south-eastern extremity of this gulf 
is now a lake. The rest of the gulf is now land, 
often swampy, through which the Micander flows 
in two arms—one keeping near the north side of 
the low alluvial plain, and one near the south side. 
The southern arm in its upper part seems to he the 
clianiiel of the ancient river. The two arms unite 
close on the north-west side of the site of Miletus, 
and flow into the sea by one mouth. We do not 
know the exact line of the coast about a.d. 50; 
but Strabo gives a rough idea of its situation 30 
years earlier. 

Thus, in modern times, a messenger could easily 
be sent by land straight north from Miletus to 
Ephesus. But in ancient limes a foot-messenger 
would have to make an immense circuit: for ex¬ 
ample, he would have to traverse about 110 stadia 
from Miletus to Heracleia, and 100 from Heracleia 
to Pyrrha, whereas the soa-crossing from Miletus 
to Pyrrha was only 30 stadia. Pyrrha was 50 stadia 
south of the mouth of the Micander, which joined 
the sea between Pyrrha and Priene. At the pre¬ 
sent day I’riene is 12 miles from the coast. The 
coastline on to Prienc is not stated by Strabo, but 
it must have been more than lUO stadia. Hence 
the foot-messenger would have a journey of over 
360 stadia from Miletus to Priene (45 miles), 
whereas the straight line across the gulf is barely 
100 stadia (12^ miles). From Priene to Ephesus, 
the land road across the mountains cannot be less 
than 25 miles, though the air line is under 20. St. 
Paul’s messenger, then, probably sailed to Priene 
and walked or rode thence to Ephesus. The vague 
statement often made, that Ephesus was by land 
only about 20 or 30 miles distant from Miletus, is, 
as we now see, very misleailin". 

If we accept as true * the Bezan and Western 
addition to Ac 20” pelvavres 4v TpwyuXX/v, we see 
that the ship on which were St. Paul and the dele¬ 
gates, bearing the contributions of the Churches of 
the four provinces, Achaia, Macedonia, Asia, and 
Galatia, after sailing from Assos on a Monday 

* Tnie, whether os a correct tradition added by a reviser, or 
os a part of the original text written by St. Luke, which dropped 
out either in the transmission of the text, or through the oot 
of the author (according to Pi of. Blass's theoryX 
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morninj^/ must have spent Wednesday night at 
Trogyllion, the extreme promontory of Mount 
Mykale on the north side of the Muiander valley, 
projecting far out towards the west and towards 
Samos. On Thursday a voyage of only about 23 
miles with the morning breeze from the north 
would bring them to Miletus. A messenger was 
then found, and sent to Ephesus. He would prob¬ 
ably reach Ephesus during the course of Thursday 
nignt, and the assembling of the elders and their 
journey (some being doubtless comparatively elderly 
men) would take time. The morning of Saturday, 
then, is the earliest possible date for the arrival of 
the elders in Miletus; and we must suppose that 
St. Paul spent the day with them; and probably 
the early morning of Sunday t was the time when 
tlie ship proceeded on its voyage to Jerusalem, 
reaching Cos that day. 

According to 2Ti 4^® St. Paul visited Miletus 
(AV Miletmn) on some later occasion, and there left 
Trophimus sick. This visit is quite inconsistent 
with the narrative of Ac, and must be referred to 
a later period, after St. Paul was released from his 
Roman imprisonment, and returned to the yEgean 
lands and churches. 

The famous temple of Apollo Didymeus at Bran- 
chidfe was about 20 miles souHi of Miletus, in the 
territory subject to that city. It stood about 2 
miles back from the coast, overlooking the harbour 
Panormus. The best account of Miletus and 
Branchidte is given in Sir C. T. Newton’s works, 
and in Radet’s Milet et le Golfc Latonique. 

Miletus is mentioned as a bishopric in all the 
NolUire Episcopfdauni; but, although it is given 
first in the list of Hierocles’ Synekdemosy the com¬ 
mon statement that its bishop occupied the first 
rank among the bishops of Caria is wrong: that 
rank belonged to Aplirodisias, for the coast cities 
of Caria lost and the inner cities gained importance 
in the late Roman and Byzantine times. But during 
the 6th cent. Miletus uecame an archbishopric J 
independent of the control of Aplirodisias (auVoic^- 
0aAoy), but without subject bishoprics. 

Few traces of the influence of Christianity in 
Miletus have been discovered. It is apparent that 
in the coast townsof Asia, which were less thoroughly 
Christianized and also more closely under the eye of 
the imperial officials than those of Phrygia, hardly 
any public memorials of the new religion can have 
been erected before the time of Constantino. An 
official inscription of the time of Justinian is pub¬ 
lished in Byzant. Zeitschrifty 1894, p. 21. Another 
late inscription mentions the saint and martyr 
Onesippos {CIG 8847). A strange example of 
popular superstition and angelolatry, invoking the 
seven archangels to guard the city, was found in 
the theatre {CIG 2895); it perhaps belongs to the 
4th cent.: on the kind of practices connected with 
this class of superstition see Wiinsch, Sethianische 
Verfiuchungstafelny 1898. 

Miletus IS mentioned in LXX of Ezk 27^® (see 
Field, Hexapla), W. M. RamsAY. 

MILK. — See Food in vol. ii. p. 36*. 

MILL, MILLSTONE (d:di, Arab. rahn),—T\\^ 
liand-mill -is in constant use in many parts of 
Syria at the present time. It consists of two 
circular stones, one of which is placed on the top 
of the other, and the upj^r and lower surfaces 
of each of them are flat. From the centre of the 
lower stone a strong pin of wood passes through 
a funnel-shaped hole in the upper stone. Into 

* In the year a.d. 67 it would be Monday 26th April. 

t Sunday let May, a.d: 67. 

1 See Oelzer*s articles in Jahrb. /. protest. Theol. xii., and 
Ramsay, Historical Geography qf AsCa Minor, p. 428. Gelzer 
fixes the date between 459 and 6^, but it may be earlier. 
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this hole the grain to be ground is tlirown, and 
it escapes as flour between the two stones at the 
circumference, and falls on a smootli sheepskin 
which is placed under the lower stone. On the 
surface of the upper stone, near its circumference. 



SECTION OP IIANP-MUiL. 

the handle is inserted, which may bo of any length, 
according to the number of hands used in turning 
it. Small stones are generally turned by one 
woman, but larger ones may be turned by two, 
three, or four women. 

In ancient times, turning the mill was a work 
deemed fit only for women and slaves. In Jg lfl“* 
Samson was set to grind in the prison. In La 5^^, 
rendered in RV ‘ the young men bare the mill, and 
the children stumbled under the wood,’ it should 
probably bo, as in the Arab., ‘They caused the 
young men to grind, and the boys stumbled under 
the wood.’ The poet laments that the young men 
should be put to so degrading an emiiloyment, 
and that the boys should be put to a work for 
which they were not able, such as carrying the 
wood to tiie oven for firing the bread which was 
made from the flour ground by the young men. 
Hand-mills have no wood about them except the 
handle and the central pin, which are fixed so 
that they cannot be taken out. In Lebanon and 
those parts of Syria where a fall of water can be 
obtained, large millstones are turned by a hori¬ 
zontal water-wheel. The water falls through a 
pipe formed of large stones perforated, and at the 
lower end of this pipe a wooden channel directs 
the stream against the floats of the wheel. The 
water-wheel is enclosed in a vault, the roof of 
which forms the floor of the room in which the 
millstones are placed. The wooden axle of the 
wheel passes through the roof of the vault, through 
the lower millstone, and is fixed to the upper mill¬ 
stone, which it turns round. When the wheat is 
ground into flour it is gathered in the same way 
as when the hand-mill is used. This kind of mill 
is called idhoon, Cf. the Heb. There is 

another kind of mill turned by animals, which is 
called ^dhdnet. In Mt 18®, Mk 9^ we have gi5\os 
iviKhsy a millstone turned by an ass. Usually the 
stones of the mill are of a dark-brown sandstone, 
and when the stone is soft the flour is full of sand. 
The upper stone has frequently to be taken off to 
have its under surface roughened; but when the 
porous ^auran stone is used, that is not necessary, 
as the stone in wearing presents new holes, and, 
consequently, new cutting edges. 

The hana-mill being an implement absolutely 
necessary in a household, it was forbidden to take the 
upper millstone (ajH, Arab, mirddt) as security for 
debt, as that would render the mill useless (Dt 24®). 

Mills are used not only for mnding wheat into 
flour, they are used also for malang crushed wheat 
{burg^l). The wheat is first boiled and then 
dried in the sun, and when put into the mill 
water is sprinkled upon it to prevent its being 
ground into flour. The mill is turned slowly. 
Crushed wheat is used to make a kind of food 
which is a great favourite with the mountaineers 
of Lebanon; it is called kihhy. It is a mixture of 
crushed wheat (RV ‘bruised com,* Pr 27®) and 
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raw mutton beaten to^^etlicr in a mortar for 
liours, and ia generally eaten cooked, but often 
raw. The grinding of the hurghnlf or bruised 
wheat, was a season of rejoicing in Lebanon some 
years a^o. The young men gathered togetlier, 
and, while the grinding was going on, songs were 
sung to tlie accompaniment of musical instruments 
and a kind of small drum. W. Carslaw. 

MILLENNIUM.— A name suggested by the period 
of 1000 years described in Lev 20^* during which 
Satan is confined in the abyss, and the martyr 
saints reign with Christ. Hence variously under¬ 
stood, according to the interpretation put upon the 
jiassage, either as (1) the period, present or future, 
definite or indefinite, ‘ during which the kingdom 
of Christ will be established upon earth, and will 
dominate over all other authority’ {Cent. Dict.)\ 
or more specially (2) as the period in which ‘ Christ 
will reign in bodily presence on earth for a thou¬ 
sand years’ {Oxf, Eng. Diet. s. ‘Chiliasm’). In 
this latter sense it is associated with pre-millenarian 
views of Christ’s Second Coming, the word Chiliast 
or Millenarian being usually applied in the pre¬ 
mil lenarian sense {Oxf. Eng. Diet, l.c.; Cent. Diet. 

* Millenarian ’). 

That which is characteristic of the doctrine in 
all its forms is the belief in a period of triumph 
and blessedness for the saints on earth, preceding 
and distinct from the final blessedness of the 
world to come. Such a belief meets us not only in 
the early Christian eschatology, but also in that 
of the later Jews, where it was probably due to 
a combination of the simpler eschatology whose 
horizon is^ bounded by this world and the hope of 
earthly triumph, and a more develojied eschatology 
which distinguishes two worlds or scons, and places 
the true salvation in the latter (Schurer, HJP 
II. ii. 178). While the term is often used loosely 
to describe carnal ideals of the future, whether 
limited in duration or not (as when reference is 
made to the chiliastic views of the Jews in Christ’s 
time), it should properly be restricted to those 
opinions which, making the above distinction be¬ 
tween the two a'ons, hold to a preliminary period 
of blesciednoss in the former, lienee tho.se modern 
millenarians (like Seiss, The Last Times, 211) who 
identify the Millennium with the world to come, 
use the term in a sense altogether different from 
that which we are now discussing. 

As thus delined, the doctrine of the Millennium 
is not found in OT. The prophets look forward 
to a state of blessedness and glory for Israel, to be 
introduced, either by the advent of J" Himself 
(Is 52^'^^), or of the Messiah (Is 9^ Zee 9®-^®). 
This state is variously described—sometimes in 
language which requires no more than the estab¬ 
lishment of the redeemed Israel in the first place ' 
among the nations; at others, in words which 
imply a change of nature itself, and the creation 
of a new heavens and a new earth (Is Yet 

note that even this picture does not represent the 
individual members of the redeemed Israel as im¬ 
mortal. Cf. Enoch 6® 10'^ 25«, Apoc. Bar 73»). 
But, however conceived, this ble.ssed state bounds 
the horizon of prophecy (cf. Jer Ezk 37“, 

J1 4^). Especially in Daniel is the eternity of the 
Messianic kingdom emphasized. ‘ And in the days 
of those kings shall the God of heaven set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed’ (2^^). 
‘And the kingdom and the dominion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High. His kingdom is an everlasting king¬ 
dom ’ (7®’, cf. 7'‘). 

In much of the Pseudepigraphical literature we i 
find the same point of view. So Sibyll Jub 32 
(quoted by Drummond, 314), Ps-Sol 17^ Sibyll I 


‘And then will he raise up a kingdom for all time 
for all men ’; Enoch 62^^ ‘ And the Lord of spirits 
will abide over them, and with that Son of Man will 
they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever.’ 
Doubtless it is true, as Drummond remarks (314), 
that these expressions do not neces.sarily imply strict 
eternity (cf. Bar 73^ with 40^; and see Enoch 10^®), 
although, in the case of Enoch 62^“* as of Daniel, 
this seems required by the context. But in an> 
case the ideal which is set forth in these passages 
is final. The same view appears (Jn 12^ in tlio 
objection to Christ’s prophecy concerning His lift¬ 
ing up. ‘We have hoard out of the law that the 
Christ abideth for ever.’ So in the Targ. Jon. (on 
I K 4-*-‘) the Messianic time and the world to come 
are identified. (Cf. Mishna, JJeraehoth i. 5, and the 
literature cited by Schliror, //-//’ ii. ii. 177). 

Side by side with this view, we find in the 
Pseudepigraphical books another, which distin¬ 
guishes between the Messianic kingdom, which it 
regards as belonging to this present nge, and the 
final consummation of all things in the world to 
come. Perhaps the first trace of this doctrine is in 
Enocli 9P‘^'^", a fragment assigned by Charles to 
B.C. 104-95, and by Dillmann to the time of John 
Hyreanus. The seer has described the seven weeks 
into which ho conceives the past history of the 
world to be divided (93^'^^). ‘ And after that 

there will be another week, the eighth, that of 
righteousness, and a sword will be given to it that 
judgment and righteousness may be executed on 
those who commit oppression, and sinners will be 
delivered into the hands of the righteous. And at 
its close they will acquire houses through theii 
righteousness. And the house of the Great King 
will be built in glory for ever more. And after 
that, in the ninth week, the righteous judgment 
will be revealed to the whole world, and all the 
works of the godless will vanish from the whole 
earth, and the world will be written down for 
destruction, and all mankind will look to the path 
of uprightness. And after this, in the tenth week, 
in the seventh part, there will be the great eternal 
judgment, in which he will execute vengeance 
amongst the angels. And the first heaven will 
depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear, and all the powers of the heavens will shine 
sevenfold forever. And after that there will be 
many weeks without number for ever, in goodness 
and righteousness, and sin will no more be men¬ 
tioned for ever’ (Charles’ tr. p. 20811’.). Here we 
have a period of righteousness, in wliicli the temple 
is to be rebuilt, and a missionary week resulting in 
the conversion of the world, preceding the final judg- 
ment, which introduces the new heaven. There is, 
however, no mention of a personal Messiah. Briggs 
{Afess, Gosp. 15,16 ; cf. Mess. Apost. 9), calls atten¬ 
tion to the parallel between this passage and the 
later Persian eschatology, which regards the final 
resurrection and judgment as preceded by two 
preparatory millenniums, in which the prophets 
IJknshyat - ereta, or Aushetar, and UKhsliyat- 
nemah, or Aash6tar-mah, of the Avesta and the 
I’ehlevI literature of Zoroastrianism, prepare the 
way for the coming of the final redeemer Saoshyant 
or Soshans. It is, of course, possible that in this, 
as in the allied doctrine of the resurrection, Jewish 
thought may have been affected by Persian ideas. 
But our sources for the Persian eschatology are so 
late (the Bundahis, in their present form, dating not 
earlier than the 7th cent. A.D. ; cf. West in Sac. 
Bootes of Eobst^ V. p. xli, cf. also vols. xxiv. xxxvii. 
and xlvii.) that we must use great caution in draw* 
ing conclusions.* 

♦On Persian eschatology, cf. Hubschmann, ‘Die pandsche 
T^ehre von Jenseits, VaArft. Prot Theol. 1879, il.; Fr. Spfe^l, art. 

‘ l^arsismus,' in Hersog, RE *; Jackson, ‘ The AncientfPersfim Doc¬ 
trine of % Future Life,' in Biblical World, 1896, pp. 149-163, For 
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In the later Jewish Apocalypses, as in Talrn., we 
find the limitation of Messiah’s kingdom clearly 
set forth: thus Apoc. Bar distinctly limits its dura¬ 
tion to this present world, Et eritprincipatus ejus 
stans in s(tculnmf donee finiatur mundus corrup- 
tionis et donee impleantur tempora prcedicta (40r). 
The character of this kingdom is set lorth in extra¬ 
vagant language (women bearing children without 
pain, the vine yielding 1000 branches, each branch 
1000 clusters, each cluster 1000 grapes, each grape 
a cor of wine, etc., cc. 29. 73), which occurs 
also in Papias, and is applied to the Christian 
Millennium. Still more striking is 2 Es ^ * For 
my Son the Messiah (so Syr. Aith. Arab, over ag. 
Lat. ‘ lesus ’) shall be revealed with those that are 
with him, and shall rejoice with those that remain 
400 years. And it shall come to pass after these 
years that my Son the Christ and all men who 
have breath sliall die. And the world {sceculnm) 
shall be changed into the ancient silence seven 
days as in the first beginnings, so that no one shall 
be left. And it shall come to pass after the seven 
days that the world which does not now wake 
shall bo aroused, and the corruptible shall die. 
And the earth shall give up them that sleej) in her, 
and the dust them that dwell in that silence, and 
the store houses {promptuaria) shall give up the 
souls entrusted to them. And the Most High 
shall be revealed upon the seat of judgment,* 
etc. (cf. 12^). Here, unlike Baruch, where the 
Messianic age forma a transition between this 
world and that which is to come (742*®, cf. Schiirer, 
u. ii. 178), the contrast between the Messianic age 
and the world to come is emphasized in the 
sharpest way. The Messiah and all flesh die, and 
remain dead for seven days. The length of the 
Messianic kingdom is expressly limited to 400 
years—a number explained in the Talmud as due 
to the combination of On 16^® (the sojourn in 
Egypt) with Ps 90’® ‘Make us glad according to 
the days wherein thou hast afliicted us * {San?i. 
99a). Another passage cites Mic 7’® ‘As in the 
days of thy coming forth out of the land of Egypt 
will I show unto him marvellous things’(fan- 
chuma, Eheb 7, quoted Weber®, 372). In the later 
Jewish theology the view of the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom as limited became the prevailing one (Schiirer, 
as above; cf. Weber, 373). Its duration was a 
favourite subject of speculation. The classical 
passages are Sank. 97, 99a, where the following 
reckonings are given : three generations, 40 years 
(corresponding to the 40 years in the wilderness), 
70 years, 100 years, 365 years, 400 years, 600 years, 
1000 years, 2000 years, 7000 years (see the passages 
quoted at length in Gfrorer, ii. 252 ff. ; also Weber, 
371 ff.; Drummond, 315 fl'.). The determining prin¬ 
ciple seems to have been either * the analogy be¬ 
tween the first and the last redemption, therefore 
40 or 400 years,* or ‘the symmetry of the final 
period with those which precede,’ hence 2000 years, 
corresponding to the 2000 before and the 2000 
under the law ; or finally, ‘ the thought that the 
Messianic time is a time of joy, Israeli marriage— 
hence 1000 or 7000 years ^ (Weber, 373). Still 
another reckoning is based upon the idea of a 
Sabbatical week, in which six millenniums of 
work ape followed by one of rest. This view, per¬ 
haps first found in Secrets of Enoch 83^*® (see 
Charles’ note at the passage, and Index ii., s. ‘ Mil¬ 
lennium* ; also art. Enoch in vol. i. p. 711*), rests 
upon Ps 90* (cf. Jub 4, Sank. 91a) ana meets us in 
the Christian Epist. of Barnabas (c. 15). 

In early Christian eschatology we find a like 

ft discuMilon of Persiaa influence on OT eschatology, Oheyne in 
Xxpo$. Times, ii. (1890) pp. 202,224,24^ and Bampton Lectures 
/or 1880, p. .’Wl ff.; Moulton in Exws, Times, ix. 862 ff.; Stave, 
Bif^/ms dea Parsitmus au/ das juderdum, 1808, p. 146 ff.; on 
the esohatology of the Talmud, Kohut, ZDMG, 18^7, p. 662 ff. 


difference of view. On the one hand, we find pas¬ 
sages in which the horizon of prophecy is bounded 
by the second advent of Christ, which, like the 
day of J" of OT, is regarded as closing the present 
age, and introducing the world to come. In many 
passages it is expressly associated with the general 
resurrection and the judgment (Mt 13®®, parable 
of the Tares ; Mt25®^"*®, the great judgment scene ; 
Jn 5®® 6**, Ac 17®^ cf. 10*®). It results, for the 
wicked, in * eternal destruction from the face of 
the Lord and from the glory of his might ’ (2 Th 
l«-io)^ while it introduces the saints into ‘an in¬ 
heritance incorruptible and undeliled, and that 
fadeth not away* (1 P 1*‘®, cf. 2P 1”). On the 
other hand, we find a view which distinguishes 
between the Coming of Christ and the end of the 
world, and inserts between the two a period of 
millennial reign, in which Christ will dwell with 
the .saints upon the renewed earth, and in which the 
OT prophecies concerning the glory of Jerus. and 
the victory of Israel over the nations will find their 
fulfilment. This period is variously described in 
language more or less gross or spiritual. But its 
essential features are these : a preliminary victory 
of Christ over the forces of evil at the advent 
(the destruction of Antichrist); a double resurrec¬ 
tion, first of the saints at the beginning of the 
millennial period, then of all men at the last day ; 
an earthly kingdom, in which the saints reign 
with Christ on the renewed earth, and the OT 
prophecies find literal fulfilment; a last brief out¬ 
break of the forces of evil, followed by the uni¬ 
versal resurrection and final judgment. 

The doctrine of the Millennium is set forth in NT 
in clear terms only in Rev, where it constitutes 
‘ the most easily recognizable dogmatic peculiarity* 
(Holtzmann, IIdoom. iv. 319). It is hero taught that 
after the victory of the Messiah and His army 
over the beast and his army, and the destruction 
of the latter with the false prophet and all his 
followers (ch. 19), Satan himself will be cast into 
the abyss, and confined theie for 1000 years, ‘ that 
he should deceive the nations no more until the 
1000 years should be finished* (20®). This triumph is 
followed by the resurrection of martyr saints, who 
reign with Christ as kings and priests 1000 years 
(20*, cf. 6’®). This is expressly called the first 
resurrection, it being stated that ‘ the rest of the 
dead lived not until the 1000 years should be 
finished’ (v.®). At the close of the 1000 years 
Batan is loosed for a little while. Then follows 
a last world-conflict of the powers of evil, at the 
close of which takes place the final resurrection 
and judgment, ending in the destruction of all 
evil. Death and Hades themselves being cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death (20’*, cf. 
2”). This passage is most naturally understood as 
teaching a pre-millennial advent of Christ, and 
an earthly rei^ (so most recently by Salmond, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality^ 2nd ed. p. 442). 
It is to be noted, however, that the reference is only 
to a reign of the martyrs, not, as the later theory 
represented, of all Christians. Those who reject 
this interpretation are obliged either to break the 
connexion between chs. 19 and 20 (so Briggs, who 
regards the two chs. as belonging to two different 
Apocalypses, Mess, Apost, 306), or else to deny to 
ch, 19 any reference to the second advent, seeing 
in it only such a preliminary advent for judgment 
as is referred to in 2®* 3®* (so Moses Stuart, who 

sees in it no more than a reference to the ^preach¬ 
ing destruction of heathenism, ii. 352). 'Die most 
senous difficulty in the way of this interpretation 
is the reference to the resurrection of the martyrs. 
In NT the resurrection of the saints is always 
associated with the advent of Christ. The older 
interpretations of a symbolic resurrection (as that 
of Israel in Ezk), or of a spiritual resurrection (as 
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in regeneration), are rendered untenable by the 
explicit reference to the martyrs (cf. 6®'^^ 19®). 
Those who reject the idea of a physical resurrec¬ 
tion are obliged, therefore, to thint of a resurrec¬ 
tion from Hades to heaven, taking plfiwe at the 
close of the martyr ago, and introaucing those 
who are thus specially lionoiired into a state of 
heavenly blessoaness which (jontinues till the close 
of human history. (So Briggs, Mess. Apost. 357^ 
who quotes Mt27®--“ Epli 4«, 1 P 3'® 4^ Jn 6“; 
Moses Stuart, ii. 478. The case of Moses and 
Elijah might also be cited. Cf. Schurer, II. ii. 180, 
for similar ideas among the Jews). From this point 
of view, the significance of the Millennium, while 
introduced indeed in time by the martyr age, and 
corresponding in general ‘ with the duration of the 
Churen as the triumphing institution of the world 
in the last complete period of human history* 
(Briggs, 357), is not earthly but heavenly. 

Outside of Rev many interpreters find reference 
to a millennial kingdom in 1 Co 16®®* ®^, where St. 
Paul seems to distinguish between the Parousia 
of Christ witli the resurrection of the saints, and 
tlie end when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
the Father. Between these two events they con¬ 
ceive to lie that reigm referred to in v.®®, which 
they identify with the period of 1000 years de¬ 
scribed in Rev 20 (so Olshausen, de Wette, Moses 
Stuart; Godet, Corn. 1 Cor. Eng. tr. ii. 377 IF. et al.). 
Meyer distinguishes the two events in time, but re¬ 
jects the identification of the intervening period with 
t he Millennium of Rev 20. So Schmiedel, Hdcomm. 
ii. 161. On the other side, Heinrici, 1 Kor. 603 ff.; 
Weiss, Bib. Theol. 401; Harnack (art. * Millennium,* 
Enc. Brit. xvi. 315); Briggs, Mess. Apost. 114, and 
the majority of modern interpreters. Those who 
find a pre-millenarian meaning in 1 Co 16®®*^* inter¬ 
pret in like sense Ph 3^^ (St. Paul’s hope of attain¬ 
ing the resurrection), 1 Th 4^^*^’ (which clearly 
refers, however, not to two resurrections, but to a 
resurrection of the faithful dead, to be followed 
immediately by the transformation of the ‘quick’), 
Lk 14^^ (the resurrection of the just), 20®° (‘they 
that are accounted worthy to attain to that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead’), and Mt 19®® 
(the regeneration, when the apostles shall sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel). Pre- 
millenarian interpreters also refer to the period 
between the advent and the end, the promises in j 
Mt6®(the meek shall inherit the earth), Mt 20®®^* 
(the reward of the labourers), and Mk 10®°, Lk 18®° 
(the reward given to the disciples in tliis world, 
which is distinguished from that in the world to 
come; yet cf. Lk 20®°, where the resurrection 
introduces the world tx) come). For a temperate 
statement of the exegetical argument for pre- 
millenorianism, cf. H. Schultz in JDTh, 1867, pp. 
120-127. On the other side, Salmond, op. cit. pp. 
620, 661 IF., and the authorities cited above. 5&e, 
further, under Pakousia. 

Millenarian vie>vs were common, though by no 
means universal, in the early Church. They meet 
us in gross form in Papias, who quotes as a genu¬ 
ine word of Christ a prediction, generally agreeing 
with Apoc. Bar, concerning the remarivable fer¬ 
tility of the vine in the millennial kingdom (Iren. 
adv. Hwr. v. 33 ; cf. Euseb. iii. 39); in more spiritual 
form in Barnabas, who, combining Gn 2® with Ps 
90^ looks for a Millennium of Sabbath rest, follow¬ 
ing the present six millenniums of work, and in¬ 
troduced by the coming of the Messiah ‘ to put an 
end to the time of the wicked one, and to judge 
the ungodly, and to change sun, moon, and stars* 
(16°). This he declares to be the true Sabbath 
rest for which Christians look —a time when, hav¬ 
ing been themselves justified, and having received 
the promise, lawlessness no longer existing, but 
all tilings having been made new by the Lord, 


they will be able to keep holy the Sabbath, having 
first been sanctified themselves (v.^). At the close 
of this millennial period follows the beginning of 
the eighth day, which is the beginning of another 
world (v.®). llermas and 2nd Ep. Clement are also 
claimed as pre-millenarian, but without sufficient 
reason. There is no trace of the doctrine in either 
I Clement, lOTatius, Polycarp, or tlie Epistle to 
Diognetus. The DidacM^ indeed, restricts the 
resurrection at the Advent to those who are 
Christ’s, but is silent as to what follows thereafter. 
* And then shall appear the signs of the truth: 
first the sira of the outspreading in heaven, then 
the sign of the voice of the trumpet, thirdly the 
resurrection of the dead, yet not of all; but as it 
was said. The Lord shall come, and all his saints 
■with him. Then the world sliall see the Lord 
coming upon the clouds of heaven.’ 

The prevalence of millenarian views in the later 
Church was due partly to the Jewish Apocalypses, 
which were read and highly esteemed in the 
Christian Church (Papias, cf. llamack, art. ‘ Mil¬ 
lennium,’ 315), partly to the ej^licit statement of 
the Apoc. of St. John (Justin, Trypho, 81). Hence 
we find later opimnents of (^hiliasm denying the 
authenticity of Rev (Dionysius ap. Euseb. vii. 25). 
While most common among the Jewish Christians, 
to whom their origin was attributed by later 
opponents(CcrinthusEuseb. iii. 28; ai.Test.XII. 
Pat. [Jud. c. 26 ; Benj. c. 10]; Ebionites an. Jerome, 
Com. on Is. lx. 1, Ixvi. 20), such views early meet us 
among the Gentile Christians. Justin, while in cer¬ 
tain passages apparently ignoring them {Apol. 52, 
Trypkof 45,49,113; cf. Briggs in JjUth. Quar. 1879), 
elsewhere explicitly recognizes them. W hen asked 
by Trypho whether he really admits that Jerus. 
will be rebuilt, and expects that his people will be 
gathered together and made joyful ‘ with Christ 
together with the patriarchs and the prophets, and 
the men of our nation and proselytes who joined 
them before your Christ came,’ Justin answers in 
the affirmative. While admitting that ‘ many who 
belong to the pure and pious faith, and are true 
Christians, think otherwise,’ ho declares that he 
and others ‘ who are right-minded Christians on all 
points, are assured that there will be a resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and KXK) years in Jerus., which 
will then be built, adornea and enlarged as the 
prophets Ezekiel, Isaiah, and others declare ’ (80). 
For this view he cites Rev as follows : ‘ There was 
a certain man with us whose name was John, one 
of the apostles of Christ, who prophesied by a 
revelation which was made to him that those who 
believed in our Christ would dwell 1000 years in 
Jerus., and that thereafter the general and in 
short the eternal resurrection ana judgment for 
all men would likewise take place^ (81). With 
the exception of Justin, the Apolomsts show no 
trace of Chiliasm. The anti-Gnostic Fathers of the 
close of the 2nd cent., on tlie other hand, were 
pronounced Millenarians. Irenaeus {adv. Hmr, v. 
32-35), Tertullian {adv. Marc. iii. 25), and later 
Hippolytufl {Com, in Dan. 1772, p. 99) give us in 
their writi^s full descriptions of the millennial 
kingdom. Tertullian wrote an entire work on the 
subject {de Fidelium)^ which has unfortunately 
perished. Doubtless the views of these Fathers 
were influenced by their opposition to the Gnostics, 
who with Chiliasm rejected also the entire Christian 
eschatology. But the adoption of chiliastic views 
by the Montanists, who looked for the speedy 
setting up of the millennial kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phry^a, soon brought them into disrepute. They 
were opposed in Rome by the Presbyter Cains, 
who attributed their origin to the aroh-heretio 
Cerinthus (Euseb. iii. 28). In the East they were. 
attacked by the Alexandrines, who, following the 
example set by the Gnostios, interpreted the pas- 
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sages cited by the Chiliasts allegorically (cf. Origen, 
d& Prin. ii. 11). The attempt of the Egyptian bishop 
Nepoa to enforce a literal interpretation was un- 
Bucceasfnl. Especially effective was the opposition 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote a book ‘ On 
the Promises,* in which he advocated the alle¬ 
gorical exegesis, and denied the Johannine author¬ 
ship of the Apocalypse. Later Chiliasts, like 
Methodius of Olympus {Banqtieta of the Ten 
Virgins, ix. 6) and Apollinaris of Laoaicea (Basil, 
Ep. 263), were unable to stem the tide. 

In the West, Chiliasm was longer lived. Here 
the doubts as to the authenticity of the j^oc. 
found little hearing. Commodian {Inst. adv. Gent, 
deos, 43, 44) and Lactantius {Inst. vii. 24) were pro¬ 
nounced Chiliasts. Victorinus of l*etau is so 
claimed by Jerome, although his commentary on 
the Apocalypse shows no trace of such views (yet 
cf. Briggs, Luth. Quart, p. 234). Jerome himself, 
while often speaking contemptuously of the Chili¬ 
asts as ‘our half*Jews {semi-Judaei), who look for 
a Jerus. of gold and precious stones from heaven, 
and a future kingdom of 1000 years, in which all 
nations shall serve Israel’ {Com. on Is. lx. l,lxvi.20), 
elsewhere {Com. on Jer. xix. 10) speaks of them 
with more respect, as holding views ‘ which, 
although we may not hold, we cannot condemn, 
because many ecclesiastical men and martyrs have 
taught the same.’ Even Augustine, the strongest 
of all opponents of Chiliasm in the West, distin¬ 
guishes between a gross and a more spiritual form, 
and admits that in his early days he himself had 
been an advocate of the latter {ae Civ. Dei, xx. 7). 

The final defeat of Chiliasm in the West was due 
to Augustine, who, in his City of God, identified 
tlie MUlennium with the history of the Church on 
earth, and declared that, for those who belonged 
to the true Church, the first resurrection was passed 
already {de Civ. Dei, xx. 7-9). With the accept¬ 
ance of this identification by the Roman Churcli, 
the power of Chiliasm was permanently broken. 

Pre-millcnarian views have, indeed, been revived 
from time to time, now in grosser, now in more 
spiritual form, and have never been without their 
advocates in the Church; but they have failed to 
win general acceptance. The Church as a whole, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, has either adopted 
Augustine’s identification of the Millennium with 
the Church militant, or else looks for a future 
period of prosperity, preceding the second advent of 
Clirist. The liistory of later Millonarianism lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. 

Litkraturr.—T he article ‘OhlliasmuB' by Semisch-Bratke, in 
Herzog, llarnack, ‘Millennium,' in Enc, Brit.; lusher, 

‘Millennium,’in M'Clintock and Strong; Kellogg, *Pre-millen* 
ananism,’ in Schaff-Herzog, in which last the later literature is 
given; Corrodi, Krit. Gtsch. d. Chiliasmus (1781); MUnscher, 
*^Entu'ickelung der Lehro vom Tausendjahr. Reich, in d, droi 
erst. Jahrhund.,’ in Henke’s Magazin, iv. 233. Specially forthe 
Jewish Chiliasm, Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 178flf. ; Drummond, The 
Jewish Messiah ; Ofrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils ; Weber, 
System der altsyn. Theol. [2nded., under title 
aUff Grund des Talm., etc. 1897]. Much information concern¬ 
ing Jewish eschatology may also be obtained from Charles’ 
ed. of Enoch (Oxford, 1893). For the biblical doctrine, cf. the 
Comm, on Rev, esp. Moses Stuart, ii. p. 866 ff., Exc. vl. p, 
474ff., on the Millennium; Diisterdieck in Meyer^ 646ff. 
[new edition by Bousset, 1896]; D. Brown, Christ’s Second 
Advent, 1846-63 ; Schultz, JDTh (1867) pp. 121-127 ; Briggs, The 
Messiah of the Apostles, 841-868, where much information is 
^ven as to the history of Interpretation ; Salraond, Christian 
Doctrine of ImrmrtcUity, 487 ff. For the early history of Mil- 
lenarianism in the Christian Church, cf. Dorner, Person Christi, 
i. 240ff.; Nitzsch, Dogmenaesoh. i. 400 ff.; Harnack, Mist, of 
Dogma, i. 167 note, iL 294ff.; Briggs in jAiih. Quart. (1870), 
an answer to Seiss, The Last Times (Phil. 78), which latter 
gives a full statement of the literature from a pre-millenarian 
point of view ; Terry, Bibl. Apoccdyptics (N.Y., 1898). 

W. Adams Brown. 

MILLET (|o'n dohan, Kp/xpot, milium). — The 
testimony of the ancient VSS, and the identity of 
the cognate Arab. dukhn^Panicum miliac&um, L., 
leave no reasonable room for doubt as to the grain 


mentioned once as an ingredient of the very 
complex bread made by Ezekiel (4®). It has a 
seed not much larger tlian mustard, much used for 
feeding the smaller kinds of birds. It is also 
sometimes used, mixed witli wheat and barley, to 
make bread. Setaria Italica, Kth., is also culti¬ 
vated in the East, under the name of dukhn. Its 
seed closely resembles that of Panicum miliaceum. 
In addition to the above. Sorghum vulgare, L., 
has been proposed as the equivalent of dolmn. 
This is a tall Gramen, with broad leaves, and a 
compact panicle, often a foot long, and 6 to 8 in. 
broad. The seeds are white, and larger than 
hemp seeds. They are extensively raised in the 
East as a cheap bread-stuff for the poorer classes. 
The Arab, name of this, dhurah, usually given in 
Eng. books dourra, seems to be ancient, and is 
never confounded with dukhn. The Arabs call 
the sorghum dhurah =* white dhurah,’ and 
dh. §aiji or dh. kaizi— ‘ summer dh.,’ in distinction 
from maize, which is known as dh. yellow 

dh.,’ or dh. shd7ntyyah=^^yTmn dh.,^or dh. Mzdn 
= ‘dh. of Kizdn} The sorghum is cultivated in 
the great central plains of Syria, and ripens in 
midsummer, having had no water since the cessa¬ 
tion of the spring rains. G. E. Post. 

MILLO. — 1. (a'lVipn, always with the definite 
article, probably [but see below] ‘the fill’ [of earth]: 
2 S and 1 K 11” dxpa; 1 K 9^“^ [Aq. ?] r^v MeXtb xal 
r\\v &Kpav, MeXw; 2 Chr6 ivdXrjiiiJLa). Accord¬ 

ing to the brief notice in 2 S (= 1 Ch ID) * and 
David built round about from (the) Millo and 
inward,’ the Millo formed part of the original 
defences of the old Jebusite city, situated on the 
easternmost of the two hills on which Jerusalem 
stands: most probably it was an outwork or 
rampart of earth, which protected the northern 
entrance of the Jebusite fort. After the capture 
of the city and its subsequent extension by David, 
it became necessary to fill up thatf part of the 
Tyropceon valley, which separated the new from 
the old city at this point, in order to connect the 
two. To this end David built a new and larger 
Millo, of which traces remain to the present day 
(Schick, ZDPV, 1894, p. 68). With this agrees 
the statement of Josephus {Ant. vil. iii. 1, 2), that 
David, having crossed the ravine and seized the 
citadel {rrjy "kKpav), rebuilt the city and called it 
by his own name. He further states that David, 
* having also surrounded the lower city {r^v Kdrio 
w6\iy), and joined the citadel to it, made them one 
body.’ ft would seem, however, that this im¬ 
portant work was only planned or, at most, only 
begun by David ; for we learn from 1 K 9^®- 
(and especially 11” ‘ Solomon built [the] Millo and 
shut in the ravine [KV * repaired the breach ’] of 
the city of David’), that the actual building was 
carried out by his successor. The Millo is men¬ 
tioned again as forming an important part of the 
defences of Jerusalem in 701 n.c., when Hezekiah 
prepared to resist the attack of Sennacherib 
(2 Ch 32»). 

The above explanation is quite consistent with 
the old derivation of the word given by the Tar- 
gums * * a filling up ’), and ad.opted by 

Gesenius {Thes. 787 f.), Schick, and others. The 
Millo would, on this view, be connected with the 
Hebrew root but, as Grove (Smith, DB^ ii. 
p. 367) and Moore (Jg 9®) have pointed out, its 
occurrence in connexion with the old Canaanite 
town Shechem (see below) makes it probable that 
it is an archaic, possibly Jebusite, form borrowed 
by the Israelites. See Jebus and Jerusalem. 

2. The House of Millo (MhVp n‘]»=Beth-millo; 

* Elsewhere in the Targums corresponds to the Hebrew 
n^^bnthe mound raised against a city by the besieging force. 
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B oTkos TlrjOfiaaXiijv [Br/^/xaaXXti*'] ; A oTko^ MaaXXi6*>). 
(a) Moat probably tlie name of a place (TJeLh-millo) 
in the iiei;'hboiirhooil of Shechem (J^ 9®- 
Some i<lcntify it witli tlio tower of Sliechom 
but this view lacks siinport, aa ap¬ 
parently the latter versos do not oolong to the 
aaine narrative as tlie rest of the chapter. (See 
Moore, ad lor,}. If we accept the rendering of the 
RV, we must take ‘the house of Millo' aa the 
name of a family or clan. 

(d) (ohos MaaXd>; doyiiua Mello), the place where 
Joash was slain bv his servants (2 K 12^), ap¬ 
parently in tJerusalem. See above, under 1, and 
art. SiLLA. J. F. Stknninq. 

MILLSTONE.-~See Mill. 

MINCE (derived bv Skeat from Anglo-Sax. 
minsum to grow small, fail, but clearly connected 
with Uld Fr. minrer to shred) is found in AV only 
in Is 3^* ‘ Iiccaiise the daughters of Zion are 
haiighty, and walk with stretched forth necks and 
wanton eyes, walking and mincing as they go,’ 
where the meaning is ‘taking short steps.** Cf. 
Shaks. Merck, of Venice^ III. iv. 67— 

* And turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride.' 

J. Hastings. 

MIND. —Thi.s aspect of the human soul, or of 
man’s inner life, is not distingnislied in the OT 
by any radical term, but only by derivatives such as 
which has the meaning of ‘ prudence ’ or ‘ good 
sense’ rather than * knowledge ’ or ‘ under.standing.’ 
The term 2 ^^ or nV, and its equivalent Kapdia in the 
NT, include the iutellectual as well as all other 
inward movements. (See Hlakt). The greater 
analytic preci.sion of Greek thought and its closer 
attention to the intellectual element in our nature 
brought into the language of the NT such words as 
vovs with its congeners Siduoia, tf6ijpLa ; also 

ffljvcaks, 5(aXo7t(T/46y, etc. But even there, they are 
not used with any psychological refinement or 
exactitude. It is quite impossible, for example, 
to follow Olshausen {Opxcscula Theologicay p. 156) 
when he attempts to show that vov% and o-iJi/eo-ts, with 
their corresponding verb.s, as used in the NT, repre¬ 
sent the Kantian distinction between Vernanft and 
VersUf ndf familiarized to us in English by Coleridge 
as that between lieason and IJndcrstayiding —the 
former, the higher intuitive perception ; the latter, 
the lower or dialectic judgment. It is plain that 
the terms are really interchangeable (Mk 8*^ 
Mt 13^'^* 2 Ti 2’). Some more abstract terms, 

such as ‘tliought,’ ‘minding,’ ‘thinking,’ are used 
in the NT, almo.st indiscriminately, to represent the 
contents or products of the inward life, or what 
the OT calls ‘ the imagination of the thoughts of 
the heart’ (On 6®). 

Of the two Greek words most frc<iuently repre¬ 
senting the notion, yoCs may be held to denote the 
faculty of reflective consciousness, the organ of 
moral thinking and knowing ; (ruyea-is a peculiar 
force or acuteness in the exercise of that faculty. 
The leading word (yoCs) occurs very sehlom in the 
Sepbuagint. In the few places where it does, it 
represents 357 or 3 *?. In Is 40^* yoOy Kvplov stands 
for and the rendering is retained in 1 Co 2^®. 

The OT Apocryphal writers have used it a few 
times and in a sense more distinctively Greek. In 
the NT its almost entire absence from the Gospels 
and from the writings of the older apostles (it 
occurs there only in Lk 24", Rev 13^* 17®) shows 
how closely they adhered to OT phraseology from 
which the special notion represented by yoOs was 
absent. To note its frequent use by St. Paul and 
that almost delicate antithesis in which he con¬ 
trasts it with ffdp^ in one connexion and with 
wreOpa in another, completes its history. 


St. Paul uses Tryfufia for the divine or spiritual 

f lower coming to the renewed man : for man’s own 
lighest sense of right or faculty of knowledge he 
uses youst as do the best classical writers. Accord¬ 
ingly, in sharp contra.st with the ‘ flesh,’ in which 
evil dwells, he calls the divine commandment ‘ the 
law of his mind’ (Ko 7'“^), and declares that ‘ with 
the mind’ (v.“) he serves it. This same faculty, 
when perverted or enthralled by inherent evil, 
becomes ‘ the fleshly mind ’ (Col 2^®), ‘ a reprobate 
mind’ (Ro 1^), ‘ corrupted mind* (1 Ti6®, 2 Ti 3®). 

'riie other antithesis is when the apostle takes 
yoOs for deliberate, reflective consciou.sness—its 
proper sense—and contrasts it with TryeOjxa in the 
sense of aj/lntus or unconscious impulse coming 
from without or above (1 Co 1414 . 15 . 19 )^ 
further, next art. and I’sychology. 

J. Laidlaw. 

MIND.— The verb to ‘ mind ’ is both trans. and 
intran.s. As a trans. verb it means to ‘ give atten¬ 
tion to,’ Ro 8® ‘ They tliat are after the flesh do 
mind the things of the flesh’ {(ppoyovaiy); 12^® 
‘ Mind not high things ’ (/xt; rd (ppoyovyres, RV 

‘ Set not your mind on high things’); Ph 3^® ‘Let 
us mind the same thing ’ (r6 ai)r6 <ppoy€ty); 3^® ‘ Who 
mind earthly things ’ (of rd iirlyeLa. (ppovovyres). 
Intransitively it means to purpose, intend, Ac 20^® 
‘ for so had he appointed, minding himself to go 
afoot’ (/uAXwj/). Uf. Pr. Bk. ‘Ye that mind to 
come to the holy Communion ’; Golding’s Calvm's 
Job, 662, ‘ Althoughe they protest that they minde 
to justifie him . . . yet ncverthelesse they con- 
demne him ’; and Lk 14“ Rhem. ‘ For, which of 
you minding to build a toure, doth not first sit 
downe and recken the charges that are neecssarie V 
The phrase ‘ to be minded ’ has the same meaning 
as the intrans. verb ‘ to mind,’as Ru P® ‘ When she 
.saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with 
her*; 2 Ch 24® ‘And it came to pa.ssafter tliis that 
Joash w'as minded to repair the house of the Lord ’; 
Ac 27 ®® ‘They discovered a certain creek with a 
shore, into the which they were minded, if it were 
possible, to thrust in the ship’ (TK ipovXedaayro, 
edd. ^f-iovXevoyro, RV ‘they took counsel’); Ph 3’® 
‘ Let us therefore, as many aa be perfect, be thus 
minded : and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, 
God .shall reveal even this unto you’ {(ppoyCtpey, koX 
cl TL irlpm (Ppovcire). 

There are many phrases of which the ptep. 
‘minded’ forms a part: ‘carnally minded^ (tA 
(ppdvrjfjLa TTjs aapK6i, RV ‘ the mind of the flesh ’) 
Ro 8 ®, and in the same verse ‘ spiritually minded * 
(rd fpp6y7)fjLa rod irycv/jiaTos, RV ‘ the mind of the 
spirit ’); ‘ double minded ’ {dlfvxos) Ja 1® 4® ; ‘ feeble 
minded ’ {dXiyb-^vxo^, RV ‘ fainthearted ’) 1 Th 5^®; 
‘highminded’ {b^yjXofppovciv, edd. vyJ/TjXd (ppoyeiv, ‘be 
highminded’) Ro 11“, 1 Ti 6^’ {rcrvipujjdvos, RV 
‘ puffed up ’), 2 Ti 3® ; ‘ light minded ’ {Kov<f>os KapSlq) 
Sir 19®; ‘likeminded* ( t 6 aM (ppoyeiy, RV ‘to be 
of the same mind’) Ro 15®, Ph 2® {l<r6\pvxos), Ph 2“ ; 
‘ .sober minded * {(rojtppoyciy) Tit 2 ®. 

J. Hastings. 

MINES, MINING, —We are here concerned with 
this subject only so far as it relates to Bible 
history and Bible lands. Mines are but once 
referred to in OT, and for the reason that in 
Palestine proper thej are unknown. In the 
Binaitic peninsula it is otherwise. The remark¬ 
able passage in the Bk of Job (28^’^®), in which 
the process of mining and the miner’s life are 
graphically described, must have been written by 
one who had a personal knowledge of the subject. 
Egypt and Arabia Petroea probably furnished to 
the writer the details on which the poem is 
founded. We shall take the passage as given 
in RV, with some notes from the Speaker's Com^ 
mentary — 

1. * Surely there ii» mioe (vein AY) for the silver, and » plnot 
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for gold which they refine/ Two nrocesses were known to the 
ancients—one by washing:, described by Diodorus (iv. 2), as 
practised In Ke:ypt; the other by smelting. The word here 
denotes the former. 

2. ' Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass (copper) is 
molten out of the stone.' 

3. * Man setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out to the 
furthest hound the stones of thick darkness and of the sharlow 
of death.’ The miner lets in light to the very abode of dark¬ 
ness (in the mine or shaft) by means of the lantern. 

4. ‘ He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
they are forgotten of the foot that passeth by : they hang afar; 
they swing (or flit) to and fro.' This passage is also rendered in 
the margin, ' the floo<l breaketh out from where men sojourn,' 
suggestive of the sudden outburst of pent-up waters in the 
mine when a fissure is broken open : and after the waters are 
escaped ‘ they are minished, and gone away from man.’ . . . 

7. ‘That path no bird of prey knoweth, neither hath the 
falcon’s eye seen it; the proud beasts have not trodden it, nor 
hath the fierce lion passed thereby.' The mine is a path which 
none but man can discern. The ingenuity of man is contrasted 
with the instinctive sagacity of animals. 

9. * He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rook : he over- 
turneth the mountains by the roots ’; apparently referring to 
blasting. Pliny describes various processes (N/I xxxiii. 21). 

10. ‘ lie cutteth out channels' (comtgi, Pliny) ‘ among the 
rocks; and his eye seeth every precious thing.' Channels to 
drain the mine, while he carefully scans the mineral vein for 
trainee of ore. 

11. ‘ He bindeth the streams that they trickle not, and the 
thing that is hid hringeth he forth to light.' Desf'.riptive of 
the alternative process to that in v.lOof damming up the waters 
in the river while the miner di^s out the auriferous alluvial 
gravel—a process described by Pljny {Nil xxxiii. 21). 

The whole passage, though couched in poetic 
language, shows us that the proces.ses of mining 
nearly 2500 years ago were not dissimilar to those 
practised in the time of Pliny, and even down to 
the present day, except in the use of machinery 
and of powerful explosives. 

We shall now describe some localities where 
mining operations were carried on, and con¬ 
sider them under the head of the minerals pro¬ 
duced. 

Gold (3nj).—This was one of the earliest metals 
discovereil by man, as may be gathered from its 
occurrence in the sepulchres of the most ancient 
races, worked into ornaments. Mininjj for gold 
was carried on in many countries m ancient times 
by the Egyptians, Plioiuicians, and Babylonians. 
In Upper Egypt it was worked in the country of 
the Bishartioh Arabs, and between Copto.s and 
Kossayr (Wilkinson, Anc, Egy})tian6\ i. 232, iii. 
227). The gold occurs in quartz-veins among.st 
the Archfean rocks, from which it was extracted 
by breaking, grinding, and washing; criminals 
being employed and compelled to work under 
overseers taken from tribes speaking a different 
tongue. Gold was also worked by Ramses ii. at 
Akita (Wady Ollagi) by means of shafts, but the 
mines liad to be abandoned owin" to want of 
water (Brugsch, Egypt under the I^iaraohsy 287). 
The gold which was so abundant in Palestine in 
the reign of Solomon (1 K 10^^*^*) came from 
various countries—Spain, India, Arabia, and prob¬ 
ably South Africa. The Phoenicians, according to 
Herodotus (vi. 47), worked mines for gold in the 
island of Thasos, but Spain was the country which 
yielded to these navigators the most abundant wealth 
m metals. Gold, according to Pliny, was found 
in the bed of the Tagus, and there were mines of it 
in Galicia, Asturias, and elsewhere {NH xxxiii. 4). 
The produce of Asturias formed the major part. 
The process of mining goldfrom shafts and galleries, 
as well as by washing the alluvia from the bed of 
streams, is described in what must be considered 
highly exaggerated language by Pliny (Nif xxxiii. 
ch. 21); but in the auri sacra fames (Verg.|.dew. 
iii. 67) human life was little accounted of, and 
both in Egypt and elsewhere the hardships and 
cruelties endured by those employed in mining 
must have been great indeed. The gold of Ophir 
may have come from India ; but it is not improb¬ 
able that some of the ancient workings visited by 
the late Mr. Theodore Bent in S. Africa may date 


back to the time of Solomon (J. Th. Bent, ‘ Ruin.^* 
of Mashonaland,’ licp. Brit. Assoc. 1892, p. 643). 
See, also, art. Gold. 

Silvep (np^), which Pliny calls ‘ the next folly of 
mankind’ (after gold), was mined by means of sliafts 
* sunk deep in the ground,’ and smelted in combi¬ 
nation with lead ore or galena (Pliny, Nil xxxiii. 
31). Most of our silver comes from argentiferous 
alena. The linest ores were worked in Sjiain. 
n Upper Egypt silver mines were worked in the 
mountains liordering the Red Sea (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt, i. 235). See, further, art. Silver. 

Copper (np'n^, brass [which see], which in OM 
Eng. means copper).—Copper mines were worked in 
very ancient times in Arabia Petriea. The earliest 
mining operations of which we have any record 
were those carried on by the Egyptian kings of 
the 4th, 5th, and 12th Dynasties m the Siuaitic 
mountains. In the Wady Magharah and at 
Sarabit el-Khadim copper ore was extracted from 
veins in the ancient rocks by means of shafts, 
under the auspices of the early Pharaolis (Brugscli, 
Ancient Egypt, i. 05; Birch, Ancient Egypt, 64). 
It must have been this part of the Promised Land 
that is referred to in Dt 8^*®, for in Palestine 
proper copper is unknown. The ore also occurs in 
tlie Wadis Nash and Khalig (in the latter some¬ 
what extensively) in comiiany with those of iron 
and manganese; while the smelting of the ores 
was carried on in the Wady Nash near to the 
springs, where extensive slag-heaps may still be 
seen (Bauerman, Quart. Journ. Geol. Sue. xxv. 
27). Similar mines and slag-heaps occur in Wadis 
el-Markii and Sened, where a dyxe ricli in copper 
ore traverses syenite for a distance of nearly 2 
miles (Holland, in Ord. Survey of Sinai, 224). 
The ore was extensively worked by the Pheeni- 
ciana in Cyprus, where, according to Pliny, it 
was first discovered, and from which the island 
derives its name. 

Tin. —This metal, which, when used as an alloy 
of copper, produces bronze, was wrought in very 
early times in Egypt, as bronze implements have 
been discovered in Thebes. Tin (^" 13 ) is mentioned 
in Nu31** P, and also in Is 1*^; in the latter in a sense 
indicating its use as an alloy (cf. also Ezk 22'®- 
27'®, Zee 4'®). The word usea by Homer {II. xviii. 
474 and 613), KaaaLreoot, is the same as the Arabic 
kasdeer, probaWy derived from ancient Pheerfi- 
cian. Certain it is tliat these mariners brought 
tin from the Cassiterides, which embraced the 
Scilly Isles and the coast of Cornwall (Wilkinson, 
Aiicient Egyptians, vol. iii.). One of the most 
remarkable facts connected with the early races 
in Europe and Asia was the extensive use of 
weapons and implements of bronze ; and Sir John 
Evans shows that the use of bronze preceded that 
of iron in Egypt {Ancient Bronze Implements, 
pp. 7, 8). See, further, under Tin. 

Iron (7^3).—Though iron ore is more extensively 
diffused in the rocks than any other, it seems to 
have come into general use later than copper, 
bronze, and tin. Iron ores are unknown in Pales¬ 
tine, except at the southern base of the Lebanon 
(Porter m Smith’s DB ii. 87) and near Beirdt ; 
erhaps it was from these deposits that the cele- 
rated Damascus steel was manufactured. The 
ore is scarce in Egypt, but one mine of rich 
hsematite, discovered by Burton in 1822, was 
worked in ancient times in the eastern desert 
at Hammdmi (Wilkinson, Anc, Egyptians, iii. 
246). Iron ores were mined, also, in the Wadis 
Nash and Khalig, and in the mountain of Sarabit 
el-Khadira, associated with manganese and copper; 
also in Jebel Hadid, all in tne Sinai tic region 
(Holland, Ord, Sury, Sinai, p. 230). It is prob¬ 
able that these mining operations were carrietl on 
at the same time as those in search of turquoise 
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Btones during the early IMiaraonic occupation— 
about B.c. 2600. Cf. also art. Iron. 

Turquoise Mines.— Of all the ancient mines of 
which we have any knowledge in the countries we 
are doalinjz with, the most remarkable are those 
of Jebel Sarabit el*Khadim, and Wadis Sidroh 
and Magharah in the Sinaitic peninsula, from 
which turquoises were extracted by the early 
E^ptians. Amongst the lofty and precipitous 
elms of the Nubian sandstone, extensive galleries 
were opened out by colonies of slaves presiaed over 
by taskmasters, m the time of Sneferu of the 
4th Dynasty of Manetho, and of Amenemhat ll. 
of the 12th Dynasty, and his successor. The 
numerous inscriptions and cartouches on the walls 
of the mines, the steles and ruined buildings 
scattered over a considerable area of this moun¬ 
tainous region, indicate extensive mining opera¬ 
tions at tills early period, c, R.C. 2600. From 
recent examinations of these galleries, it appears 
that the turquoise stone (‘mafka’) occurs in thin 
threads and pockets in an ochreous matrix. But, 
notwitlistanaing the extent of these ancient works, 
the turquoise is a gem almost unknown amongst 
the Pharaonic ornaments in the tombs of Egypt, 
from which it is inferred that the stones have 
decomposed and crumbled away to powder. These 
old mines wore reopened a few years ago by Major 
Macdonald, who employed Arab labour. The 
ruins of a church indicate inhabitants in early 
Christian times.* E. Hull. 

MINIAMIN (pp:p).~-l. A Levite, 2 Ch 3r*» (Bma. 
fi€lv).—2, Nell 12*^ (B A oin. ; }Uyia/xdv) = 

Mijarain of 1 Ch 24”, Neh 10’ 12'\ 3. A priest 
who took part in the ceremony of the dedication 
of the walls, Neh 12^^ (H s** A om. ; Bma- 
fuly). 

MI NISH (from Low Lat. minutiare and Lat. 
m'mntia smallness, througli Fr. m^nuiser to make 
small, extenuate) has been displaced in mod. Eng¬ 
lish by its derivative ^dirninimi.’ It occurs twice 
in Av : Ex 6 ^” ‘Ye shall not minish ought from 
your bricks of your daily task’ and Ps 

107*” ‘ They are minished and brought low through 
oppression, allliction, and sorrow ’ Further 

examples from the older versions are : Wyclif, 1 K 
1714 « pjjQ stene of rnelo shal noght fayle, ne the 
vessel of oyle shal not be mynusTiid, unto the day 
in the which the Lord is to gyue reyn upon the 
face of the erthe’ (1388 ‘ schal not be abatid’); 
Tindale, Ex 5® ‘ the nonibre of bricke Avhich they 
wore wont to make in tyiiie passed, laye unto 
their charges also, and niinysh nothinge therof ’; 
Cov., Ezk 6 ^® ‘ I will encrease hunger, and mynish 
all the provysion off bred anionge you ’; Great 
Bible, Ps 12 ^ ‘ For the faythfull are mynisshed 
from amonge the children of men’; Khem., lie 2’ 
‘Thou didst minish him litle Icsso then Angels.’ 
As the same Heb. verbs are frequently translated 
‘diminish,’ it does not seem that the Revisers 
were justified in retaining this obsolete form in 
the two passages quoted. The Amer. Revisers 
prefer ‘ diminish ’ in both passages. But RV 
further introduces ‘ minish ’ into Is 19®, Hos 8 ^®. 

J. Hastings. 

MINISTER. —In modern English this wmrd is 
applied either ecclesiastically to the servant of 
God, or else politically to the servant of the crown 
or state. The eccles. use has come from the 
practice in the early Church of translating did- 
Koyoi by Lat. minister^ and then making the title 
* For a deicriptJon of these mines, see Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai by Wilson and Palmer (1869), with notes by S. Birch 
and F. W. Holland; Lepsius, Brief e aui jEgypten, i>. 336 
(1862); Bauorman, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. xxv. 81,82; Maspero. 
Daum of Cimlit. 8641?., 4731?. Bauerman believes that flint 
implements were used in cutting the rock. 


apply to all under the order of the presbyter.® 
See Smith and (Jhcethanr.s J)ict. of Ant. s.v. But 
in AV, though the translation of didsoyot as well 
as of other words, ‘ minister ’ has always the primi¬ 
tive sense of ‘ servant,’ ‘ attendant,’ or ‘ officer,’ as 
in classical Lat. minister had. 

Thus Joshua is called Moses’ minister (Ex 24^®, 
Jos 1^), being first of all his personal attendant; 
and John Mark is called (Ac 13®) the minister 
of Barnabas and Paul. 'I'lie ministers of Solo¬ 
mon, at whose ‘ attendance ’ the queen of Sheba 
marvelled (1 K 10®, 2 Ch 9^), wore not officers of 
state, but household servants; and the minister 
to whom Jesus handed the book (Lk 4-®} was the 
hazzan or attendant in the synagogue. St. Paul 
speaks of Christ as ‘ a minister of the circum¬ 
cision’ (Ro 15®), in conformity with the Lord’s own 
words that lie was sent to be a servant to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ; he also asks if 
Christ can be the minister of sin (Gal 2*’), by which 
he means its agent; and when he speaks of being 
himself a minister of Christ (Ro 16^®, 2 Co 11”®, 
Eph 3’) or of the gospel (1 Col fie does not 

use the word in any otlier sense than the absolute 
sense of servant. The word ‘ servant ’ in AV 
means commonly modern ‘slave,’ and so ‘minister’ 
is modern ‘servant.’ The minister in biblical 
language is always a ‘waiter on,’ as Sir John 
Ch^e translates the word in Mt 20-® ‘ Whoso¬ 
ever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister.’ 

Elyot {Governoury i. 13) says that ‘in the 
message to kynge Pharo, Aaron rather as a 
ministre than a companyon wente with Moses.’ 
Tindale’s tr. of Mt 6”® is ‘ Agre witli thyno adver¬ 
sary quicklye . . . lest . . . the judge delivre the 
to the minister.’ Wyclif, wlio has ‘minister’ 
very often for ‘officer,’ as dn 2®*® 7®” 18^®, has 
‘ domesman ’ here; the Geneva Bible has ‘ sar- 
goant’; the ‘officer’ of AV is from the Rhem- 
ish. Cf. Udall, Erasjnus' Paraphrasey i. fol. c., 

‘ Finally entring in ho satto emong the ministers 
warming him at the coles.’ See next article. 

J. Hastings. 

MINISTER, MINISTRY. —1. In Old Testa- 
MENT. —These words are still employed by RV as 
the tr“ almost exclusively of shereth and its corre¬ 
lates, which again are translated in the LXX almost 
exclusively by XeirovjiycXv and its correlates. The 
exceptions in the LXX are so rare as to be almost 
negligible; and yet the exclusiveness and some of 
the exceptions, when examined, are striking and 
suggestive. ISherUh is the word chosen to express 
ministration towards a higher being for the com¬ 
mon weal; hence it expresses the ministration of 
the priests and Levites as a liigli function, for the 
common weal, in relation to (iod (e.y. Ex 29*®; 
and, ironically, the ministration to gods of wood 
and stone, Ezk 20®”); it stands also for the minis¬ 
tration Godward of the elemental angels as the 
forces of nature (Ps 103”^ 104*); and likewise of 
one human being to another of higher rank, again 
most frequently tor some public good, as of JoSiua 
to Muses (Jos 1^). 

To represent ministration looked at in this light 
—a high function for the common weal—tlie LXX 
most ntly chose XeiTovpyeiy (-m, -6s, -ik6s, 

-ijon/ios), derived, as it was, from dpyoy and the Attic 

♦For the practice In the Scotch Reformed Church, cf. 
Calderwood, The True History of the Church cf Scotlandy 
106 —' Pastors, Bishops, or Ministers are they who are ap¬ 
pointed to particular coiiifrei^ations, which they rule by the 
word of God, and over the which they watch. In respect 
whereof, sometime they are called Pastors, because they feed 
their Conifrelation ; sometime Bpiscopi, or Bishops, because 
they watch over their Flock; sometimes Ministers, by reason 
of their service and oflice; and sometimes also Presbyters or 
Seniors, for the gravity in manners, wliich they ought to have, 
In taking care of the spiritual government, which ought to be 
most deare unto them.' 
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Xerrot (Ionic Xt^I'tos, Doric Xdi’rof, ‘ pertaining to the 
Xa6y/ the, people), and carrjring with it, as it did, 
the remembrance of public duty discharged for 
the state by richer citizens at their own expense. 
That the idea of priestly ministration, though 
strange to the word in classical literature, was not 
strange to it in Alexandrian Greek, is proved by 
Egyptian papyri of the 2nd cent. B.C. (see Deiss- 
niann, Bcitrdge mis den Papyri, p. 137 f.); and it 
is found later on in the use of the word by 
Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and Plutarch (see Deissmann, ibid., and Cremer, 
Lexicon, Eng. tr. p. 764). Aarpcijeiv (only twice 
for shereth, Nu 16®, Ezk 20^^, and each time of the 
priestly function) is mostly in LXX the repre¬ 
sentative of 'dbhad, and dilfers from \eLTovpyetv in 
being not so much priestly service as the religious 
service of the entire congregation (Ex 3^^) or of the 
individual worshipper (2 S 15®; cf. Ph 3®, Ro 1®). 
(It is true, on the other hand, that, almost in 
every case where tlie subst. XeLrovpyla appears, the 
original is 'Hhhbddh ; but this may be uecause no 
abstract subst. had been formed from sherUh). 
WJien depiirtjiv stands for shereth (ptcp.), as it once 
does. Ex 33^^ ‘his minister (RV) Joshua,’ the idea 
present is non-servile attendance, like that of a 
squire in the Middle Ages. (Cf. Horn. II. xvi. 244, 
the relation of Patrocliis to Achilles ; and Nu 12^, 
He 3®, the relation of Moses to God). Tmce only 
does \eLTovpyciv represent the rare Aramaic pUah, 
Ezr (-os), 7^® (da), and in both cases in regard to 
the service of the sanctuary. Here the idea in the 
Aram. api)ears to be that of labour, as though it 
w(‘re the labour of ploughing. Amkopciu {-la, -os) as 
the rendering of shereth is entirely confined to 
l^.sther, and occurs but two or three times even 
there. The idea in this word will be dealt with 
below. Not one of the instances in Esther touches 
the priestly function. 

Thes(j remarks on the variations in the Heb. 
and LXX will sulfice to show how shereth and 
XeLTovpyeiv have practically the monopoly of ex¬ 
pression when the subject is priestly ministration, 
whether narrowly or widely interpreted. 

2. In NT.—While Xeirougyetv is the word for 
ministration in the LXX, the word in NT is 
biaKovdv. The exception in the OT is the rule in 
the NT. And this is a suggestive fact. The NT 
ministry is not one of the priest as distinct from 
the people : the exclusive class becomes a universal 
priesthood. Aeirovpyetv and its correlates occur (in 
St. Paul, St. Luke, and He, and nowhere else) only 
about fifteen times in all, and not in any single 
case can they be made to apply to a literal priestly 
function on the part of tne Christian mmistry. 
Sometimes there is a literal reference to the 
Jewish ritual (Lk 1^, lie 9^' 10'^). Once Christ 
is spoken of in the same region in the light of ful- 
lilmcnt as ‘minister, Xeirovpydi, of the sanctuary 
(in the heavens) and of the true tabernacle.’ Once 
the word is used of prophets and teachers at 
Antioch, Ac 13®, with reference, perhaps, to the 
olfering of prayer in the face of the congregation. 
Twice there is, in connexion with St. Paul, the 
thought of sacrifice; but in Ph 2^’ ‘ the PhiRp- 
pians are the'priests, their faith is the sacrifice, 
St. Paul’s life-blood is the accompanying libation ’ 
(Lightfoot, in loco); and in Ro 15^®, though St. 
Paul is the sacrificing priest, he is so only figur¬ 
atively : his priestly function is preaching the 
gospel, and the sacrifice is the believing Gentiles. 
Its uses elsewhere concern the ministration to the 
wants of the poor saints, 2 Co 9'®, or of St. Paul 
himself, Ph 2“^* — the sacrifice of charity ; or 
the service rendered to God by state officials, Ro 
or by the angels of wind and fire, He 1^* 
The fact seems clear that the NT writers prefer 
biaKovcLv {-la, -of) because it connotes two things: 


the first, which XeiTovpyeiv also connotes, minis¬ 
tration Godward in the service of others ; the 
second, which Xeirovpryeiv does not connote, lowli¬ 
ness in that ministration. In both these senses it 
is in the line of succession from classical usage. 
To the Greek the practically dominant connotation 
was a service relatively low and even menial. 
That SlAkopos and SoCXos breathed in classical 
Greek the same air is obvious from Plato’s junc¬ 
tion of diaKOPiKds with dovXoirpeireh and dpeXevO^povt 
(Gorg. 518 A), and from his identification of 
SiaKOPciP and the work of SoOXoi in tending cattle 
and tilling the soil {Laws, vii. 805 E). In NT the 
use is in no wise different. St. Paul employs both 
douXof and bidKOPOi to define his relation to his 
Master (Ph D, 2 Co II®*) and to his converts 
^\i)cr^vp (2 Co 4®, 1 Co 3®); and he tells how Christ 
Himself both took the form of a bovXoi (Ph 2 ’) and 
became a didKOPOi of the circumcision (Ro 15®), as 
though his Lord’s own description of His position 
liad impressed him with the parallel (Mt 20®®"*®). 
And though, in the parable of the Wedding 
Garment, it is 5oOXot that invite and SidKovoi that 
cast out, Mt 22 ®- ®- *®, the latter word appears to 

be preferred in v.^® because attendants at table are 
there spoken of, such attendants being either bond 
or free, Lk 12 ®’*-, Mt 8 ^®. This menial service of 
waitiim at table {SiaKovetp) is cited by Christ, Lk 
178 22^7 as the characteristic sign of the contrast 
between the relative positions of master and 
servant, and furnishes Him with a parabolic 
picture both of His own position among His dis¬ 
ciples, Lk 22*7, and of the striking way in which 
the Great Master shall reward His servants’ con¬ 
tinued watchfulness, Lk 12®7. Even in secular 
Greek there was an inkling of the dignity of this 
menial humbleness in relation to the gods. Aris- 
teides {Oral, 46, p. 198 f., quoted by Hort, Chris¬ 
tian Ecclesia, p. 203 f.) ‘ refuses to call [Athenian 
statesmen who had saved their country] didKOPot of 
the state, but will gladly call them didKOPot of the 
Saviour (4ods who had used their instrumentality*; 
and Epictetus (Hort, p. 204) ‘ in several remark¬ 
able passages {Diss. iii. 22. 69; 24. 65 ; iv. 7. 20; 
cf. iii. 26. 28) makes it the dignity of a man to 
be a didKopoi of God. The Gospel gave the word 
a still higher consecration of the same kind . . . 
For [a Lord who had taken on Himself the form 
of a servant] every grade and pattern of service 
was lifted into a higher sphere. . . . Ministration 
{diaKovla) thus became one of the primary aims of 
all Christian actions’ {e.g. Eph 4^* where ‘the 
work of diaKOPla ’ is parallel with ‘ the edification 
of the body of Christ ’), whether for apostles, 2 Co 
4^, or for evangelists, 2 Ti 4®, or for the presbyter 
or episcopus. Col 4^’, or for the ‘ deacon ’ himself : 
whether the emphasis was (Ph 1 ^) on government 
{in-ia-Koinfi) or on service {diaKovla), dtaKOPla was ‘ the 
badge of all the tribe ’; whether the service was 
to God, 2 Co 6 ®, or to Christ, Col 1 ’, 1 Ti 4®, or to 
the gospel, Eph 3’, or to the Church, Ro 12’, or to 
the material wants of the poor saints, Ac 6 *-*, 
2 Co 9S He 6 ^®, or to St. Paul himself, officially 
Ac 19**, Col 1’, 2 Ti 4”, or materially Philem 
2 Ti 1 ^® (cf. Lk 8®, women dirjKbpovp to Christ and 
His disciples of their substance). In all cases 
there was Siaxopla to the Master for the benefit of 
others. Col 1’. And so also in the technical sense 
of the word, the definite office, didKOPos (see 
Deacon). This office did not exclude teaching: 
such exclusion, in the presence of capacity, ‘ would 
have been contrary to the spirit of the Apostolic 
age’ (Hort, p. 202). Stephen, one of the Seven, 
was a powerful preacher (Ac 6. 7); and whether 
the Seven (cf. Ac 6* dtaKOPeip rpair^l;ais) were 
technically deacons or not, they must surely have 
suggested the office in the several churches later 
on: * analogous wants might well lead to analogotui 
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institutions’ (Hort, p. 209). That teaching, how¬ 
ever, was * no part of the official duty ’ of a deacon, 
is suggested by a comparison of the qualifications 
rec^uir^ for a deacon at E^liesus and those re¬ 
quired for a presbyter or episcopus (1 Ti 
while the injunction against talebearing in the 
inen-deacons and backbitin" in the women suggest 
a frequent contact with individual Christians and 
Christian families, a going in and out among them, 
a visitation from house to house. Thus tliey ap¬ 
pear to have been ‘ the main instruments for 
giving practical ellect to the mutual sympathy 
of the inemberH of the body’ ; and the efficiency 
of the otfice was sensibly increased by being 
divided between the sexes (1 Ti 3*^ compared with 
Ko 16M. 

licsides \cLTovpy6t and dtdKovos there is in 
NT a third word still (RV) occasionally trans¬ 
lated ‘minister,’ viz. uTnjpirrjt (-civ), lit. an ‘under¬ 
rower* in a galley, but used simply as ‘servant,* 
and retaining no special connotation from its 
deilvation, unless it be that of subordination. 
The verb is used of David’s service of God, Ac 
13®®, and Moses is called by Josephus God’s vTr'tjpiTrji 
{Ant. III. i. 4), The subst. is found only twice in 
the canonical LXX, and -elv and -c<rfa once each, 
and all in the various senses of ordinary service. 
But in Wis the words occur eight times, and once 
(6^) in a lofty sense,—kings the vTrrjpiraL of God’s 
kingdom. In this word the subordination comes 
out more distinctly than in the other two (cf. 
Xenoph. Cyr. vi. 2. 13=the orderly of a com¬ 
mander), but and vTrrjpiTTji are continually 

running into one another (1 Co 4\ 2 Co 11^). Of 
the five places where AV translated the subst. by 

* minister,* three remain in RV : Lk T-* (‘ m. of the 
word *: cf. Ac 6^ ‘ SiaKovla of tlie word *), Ac 26^® 
(‘m. and eye-witness* for Christ), 1 Co (‘m. of 
Christ*: cf. 2 Co ll'*** * $tdKovoi of Christ’). RV 
appropriately gives ‘ attendant * or ‘ servant * else¬ 
where: so John Mark (Ac 13®) is now the 
‘attendant* on Paul and Barnabas; possibly, as 
Blass suggests, for the secondary work of bap¬ 
tizing ; and, as Ramsay suggests {St. Paul the 
Traveller^ p. 71), ‘the curiously incidental wa^* 
in which he is brought before the reader’s notice 
(and, wo may add, the word of subordination, 
chosen to describe his position) may serve ‘to 
emphasize the secondary character of John Mark, 
in view of what was to happen in Paraphylia : 
he was not essential to the expedition : he had 
not ^ been formally delegated by the Church of 
Antioch: he was an extra hand, taken by Paul and 
Barnabas on their own responsibility.* So also the 

* minister * in Lk 4^ is now the ‘ attendant *: he 
was the hazzdn of the temple,—* a kind of verger,* 
see Deacon in vol. i. p. 575,—* whose office it was 
(Schlirer, I/JP II. ii. 66 f.) to bring out the Holy 
Scriptures at public worship and to put them by 
again.’ He was no Jewish anticipation of deacon, 
but was in every respect the servant of the con¬ 
gregation, having, e.^., to execute upon those con¬ 
demned to it the punishment of ^eomgm^{Makkoth 
iii. 12), and also to instruct the children in reading 
{Shahbath i. 3 ; but see Education in vol. i. p. 650*). 
A similar use of the word occuis in Mt 5“ ‘ deliver 
thee to the officer* i.e, one of the attendants or 
officials of the Sanhedrin, like lictors or sergeants- 
at-orms (Schurer, EJPii. 1.187), the temple police, 
a special feature in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 18^ e.g.), 
from whom Jesus doubtless takes His parallel 
when in Jn 18*® He says, ‘ ray hirrtpiTat. would now 
be striving.* For Mt’s iurrjpirTji (5®) Lk (12®*) gives 
Tpd/rrwp, the aven< 7 er of the tragedians (iEsch. £um. 
319), the taxgatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the 

accountant of the papyri (3rd cent. B.c., see 
Deissmann, Beitrdge, p. 152), who has now become 
an under-officer of justice. J. Massie. 


MINNI (qp, LXX vap ifiov, Aq. Symm. Mevef).— 
Name of a country mentioned in Jer 51®^ between 
Ararat and Ash-kenaz, and summoned to make \var 
on Babylon. It is evidently equivalent to Mann, 
which figures frequently in Assyrian inscriptions 
in close connexion with Urar{u (Ararat); and 
which the authors of the maps appended to KIB 
i. and ii. place somewhere between Lake Van and 
the Araxes, while Sayce {JliAS, 1882, p. 389) infers 
from the line of march of the Assyrian kings that 
this people must have lived on the S.W. shores of 
Lake Urmia. The Assyrian texts supply us with 
several names, both local and personal, connected 
with Mann. Their chief city was called Zirtu or 
Izirtu, and their chief fortress Islitat (AssurbanipaJ, 
ed. S. A. Smith, i. 21); other cities were Izibia, 
Armed, Shuandakhul, and Zurzukka (Sargon, ed. 
VVinckler, pp. 105, 107) ; tribes included in Mann 
were Umudish, Zikirtii, and Misianda (i6.). 
Shalmaneser il. in the year 830 a.d. attacked 
king Udaki of Mann {KIB i. 147), and his suc¬ 
cessor Shamsi-Ramman received tribute from this 
country {ib. 179). In Sargon’s history the kings 
of Mann play an important part. He relates how', 
after the death of their king Iranzu, he put on the 
throne Iranzu’s son Aza. Aza was shortly after¬ 
wards murdered by insurgents, who at the instiga¬ 
tion of king Ursa of Urartu put Aza’s brotlicr 
IJllusunu on the throne. Sargon marched against 
the insurgents and defeated them, but on Ullusunu’s 
submission received him into favour. Presently, 
however, Ullusunu again revolted, but the inscrip¬ 
tion is defective at the point wdiero it originally 
recorded his fate (Winckler, l.c. and 89). Assur- 
banipal in his fourth campaign attacke<l Akhsheri 
king of Mann, seized his capital Izirtu, and laid 
waste 15 days* extent of country. After Akhsheri 
had been betrayed by his subjects, the Assyrian 
king set Akhsheri’s son Ualli on the throne, but 
increased the tribute of Mann by 15 horses, and 
took Ualli’s son Erishinni and his daughter to 
Nineveh (S. A. Smith, l.c. 23).—In the Vanie 
inscription of the kings Minnas and Argistis, 
whose dates can be approximately fixed for the 
last decade of the 9th and the first decade of the 
8th cent, n.c., there are repeatedly allusions to the 
country Ma-na-a, and even to a king named Haza, 
Xuobably a namesake of, though not identical 
w'ith, Sargon’s contemporary (Sayce, l.c. 007). 
The.se inscriptions imply with certainty that the 
country of Mann was raided by the kings of Van 
( = Urartu), but the language m which they are 
composed is perhaps still too obscure to give us 
muen more information. Both sets of documents 
lead us to suppose that Mann was a province of 
considerable extent, and thickly populated ; that 
it was alternately under Assyrian and Vanic 
domination, and suffered severely from the rivalry 
of these powers. The words that have been quoted 
have no obvious linguistic allinities, and it does 
not appear that any of the local names have been 
maintained. D. S. Maugolioutu. 

MINNITH (n'jp).—1. Jephthah smote the Am¬ 
monites ‘from Aroer until thou come to Min- 
iiith,* Jg 11** (B *Appil)p, A els 'ZefiuelB, Luc. 
’Lep.epeld), According to the Onomasticon {s.v, 
‘Mennith’) it was shown 4 Roman miles from 
Heshbon on the road to Philadelphia, but the* 
name has not been recovered in this direction, 
which, as Moore points out, does not suit the 
requirement of the text that Minnith should be 
in Ammonite territory beyond Aroer, not in the 
immediate vicinity of Heshbon. A site called 
Minyth is found south of Nebo, but this may be 
derived from another root, and in any case is 
much too far south. Tristram (Land of Moah, 
p. 140) could find no trace of Buckingham’s Menjah^ 
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which was alleged to exist 7 miles east of Hesh- 
bon. 2. In Ezk 27^’ ‘ wheat of Minnith * is speci¬ 
fied amongst the merchandise of Tyre which slie 
traded in with Israel and Judali. Davidson {Comm, 
ad loc.) thinks there is something unnatural in 
the latter bringing an Ammonitish product to Tyre 
(but see liertliolct, ad loc.^ who appositely refers to 
2 Ch 27®). Cornill emends n '?9 'isn to nrtD) O'nn 
* wheat, tragacanth’ (cf. Gri 37“ 43^^). This corre¬ 
sponds with the LXX alrov . . . /cal fj.6j><t)y, 

C. K. CONDER. 

MINT {7}56o<T/ji,oVf nientha ).—Mint is not mentioned 
in the OT, and only once in NT (Mt 23^^ 1| Lk ID*) 
along with dill, rue, and cummin, as a tithable 
product. The ancient Greeks employed in medicine 
a plant called filvdoi or iilvd-q^ which likewise bore 
the name 7)5vo<jfiov = ‘ the sweet-smelling,’ on account 
of its pleasant odour. It is believed by some to 
have been the peppermint, Mentha pijperitay L. 
It is more probable that it was generic, and in¬ 
cluded M, satioay L., the garden mint; M. viridis, 
L,, the spear mint; M. sylvestris, L., the horse 
mint; and M. aqxLaiica^ L., the water mint; and 
perhaps M. Pulegium^ L., tlie pennyroyal. A patch 
of garden mint is cultivated near almost every 
house in Bible lands, and the fragrant leaves 
enter into many of their salad's and cooked dishes. 
It is known in Arab, as nana. It is the only 
species now cultivated and eaten. M. sulvestria 
grows wild everywhere by ditches and banks. M, 
aquatica grows m water. It is less common than 
the other. M, Pulegium is not uncommon in wet 
places. For illustrations from Rabbinical sources 
of the tithing of mint, sec Wiinsche, Neue Beitriige^ 
291, 443. G. E. POST, 

MIPHKAD, The Gate ; RV Ham- 

raiphkad ; ttiJXt; roO Ma0€/cd5 ; porta judicialls). — A 
gate near the east wall of Jerusalem during the 
rebuilding of the city walls on the return from the 
Captivity (Neh 3^’). Its position was somewhere 
between the northern portion of the Ophel wall 
and the Sheep Gate, i,e, somewliere east of the 
temple buildings and adjoining palaces. It can be 
deduced as follows :— 

On the dedication of the city walls on their 
completion (Neh 12^^*-)i two great companies issued 
from the temple to the centre of the western wall 
of the city, and, separating near the Valley Gate, 
proceeded along the walls to the temple—one by 
the northern defences, and the other by the southern 
defences. The principal gates ana towers they 
passed during their progress are enumerated. By 
the north they traversed the whole way along the 
wall, and, passing the towers of Ilananel and 
Meah, and tlie sheep-mite, stood still in the prison- 
gate, i.e, to the north of the temple. The other 
company traversed the southern wall, and, passing 
the dung-gate and the fountain-gate (near ^loam), 
came down from the wall, and went up by the 
stairs of the city of David, even unto the water- 
gate eastward, i,c, to the south of the temple. 

In the account of the rebuilding of the walls 
(Neh 3) the sanie gates and towers are enumerated, 
and, in addition, all that portion of the wall to 
the east of Jerusalem, from the fountain-gate, the 
pool of SHoam, the armoury, to the court of the 
prison; and another portion along the Ophel wall 
to the place over against the water-gate (of the 
temple) towards the east, and thence by the horse- 
gate and the east to the place over against the 
gate Miplifcad, to the going up of the corner, unto 
the sheep-gate. This apparently indicates that 
the gate Miphhad, if not actually in the eastern 
city wall, was very near it, to tne north-east of 
the temple. 

The following passage seems to indicate that it 
was the place where the sin-offering was burnt 


outside the sanctuary, but inside the city walls: 
Ezk43** ‘Thou shalt take the bullock also of thesin- 
ollering, and lie shall burn it in tlie appointed place 
{miphkad) of the house, without the sanctuary.’ 

Miphkad lias three meanings (Ges. Lex ,): (1) A 
number, or numbers ; (2) a commandment or man- 
date; (3) an appointed place. It is used in con¬ 
nexion with the chambers of the house of the Lord, 
and the oblations and tithes : e,g, by the command¬ 
ment {miphkad) of Hezekiah the king and Azariah 
the ruler of God’s house, certain men are appointed 
overseers (2 Ch 31*®). It is used in connexion with 
David s numbering of the people of Israel (2 S 24*, 
1 Ch 21®). 

Lightfoot (ii. 27) points out that the Vulgate 
renders the gate Miphkad as the gate of judg¬ 
ment: this may perhaps refer to the hall of judg¬ 
ment ill the Pnctoriiirn, situated in later days in 
the Antonia, to the north of the temple, or it may 
refer to the east gate of the temple (Ezk 35-39, 
J1 2, Mic 4®) overlooking the Valley of Jehosha- 
phat: both Moslems and Jews believe that the 
last judgment is to take place there. Brocardus 
spealks of a Porta Jtidiciaria over against the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The general opinion is that Miphkad was situ¬ 
ated to the north-east of the temple {PEFSt, 1879, 
176 ; 1883, 215 ; 1885, 61; 1889, 90; 1890, 47). 

C. Warren. 

MIRACLE.— 

i. The objective possibility of miracles. 

ii. Their sublectivo credibility. 

iii. Their evidential value. 

iv. The miracles of the Gospels, their characteristics 

and their attestation. 

V, Other Bible miracles: 

(a) In the Acts of the Apostles. 

{b) In the Old Testament. 

vi. Christian miracles after the apostolio age. 

i. The Objective Possibility of Miracles.— 
1. It is a remarkable circumstance that the great 
stumbling-block at the present day to many persons 
w'ho are anxious to accept the Christian creeds 
should be the statement oi the very fact which was 
put forward in the apostolic ago as the one con¬ 
vincing proof of their truth, viz. the fact of the 
Resurrection of Christ. The Christian miracles 
were once an ‘ aid to faith ’; they are now regarded 
by many as a grave hindrance to the acceptance of 
Christianity. It is not hard to account for this. 
With the development of physical science, and with 
the largely increased knowledge of what we are 
accustomed to call the laws of nature, and still more 
with the growth of the conviction which is at the 
root of all science that nothing happens abnormally, 
but that in the physical world every effect has its 
cause, and that the same causes under the same 
circumstances will always produce the some effects, 
men have come to think that there is something 
about a ‘ miracle ’ which no scientifically educated 
person can believe. So it has come to pass that 
the argument based on the miracles with which 
Christianity was ushered into the world, has been 
more vehemently attacked than any other of tlie 
‘ evidences ’ which are usually marshalled: so 
strenuous, indeed, has been the attack, that not 
a few theologians, in deference to the spirit of the 
age, while not conceding in so many words the 
impossibility of miracles, have relegated the miracu¬ 
lous to some obscure corner of the religious system 
which they profess and teach. And the im^ossi- 
bUity of miracles is avowedly the foundation of 
muen of the negative criticism to which the 
Christian documents have been subjected. The 
spirit in which Goethe said to Lavater, ‘A voice 
from heaven would not convince me that water 
burned or a dead man rose again,* often finds 
expression in literature. Renan prefaces his Vi€ 
de J4sus by saying of the Gospels, ‘C’est paroe 
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qu’ils racontent des miracles qne je die, Les 
Evanf^ea sont des 16gendes; ils jHmvent contenir 
de rhistoire, mais certainement l<jut ii’y est jjas 
historique.* And Strauss is careful to distinguish 
the ‘supernatural’ element in the Gospels from 
‘ the natural element which alone is historically 
available^ criticism of the documents being thus 
prejudiced at the outset by the assumption that no 
account which involves the miraculous can possibly 
be historical, 

2. What then is a ‘miracle,’ and wherein con¬ 
sists the dilliculty of believing that it has taken 
place? It is evident that precise definition is 
necessary, if we are to arrive at any conclusion of 
value in respect of a question like this. Let us 
start with the definition given by J. S. Mill: ‘ To 
constitute a miracle, a phenomenon must take 
place without having been preceded by any ante¬ 
cedent phenomenal conditions sufficient again to 
reproduce it. . . . The test of a miracle is. Were 
there present in the case such external conditions, 
such second causes we may call them, that when¬ 
ever these conditions or causes reappear the event 
will be reproduced? If there were, it is not a 
miracle; if there were not, it is.’ * Now from this 
definition it is apparent that to one who holds that 
there is nothing to be known save the sequences 
and coexistences of phenomena, that ‘nature’ is 
only a name for the sum-total of the mechanical 
and chemical forces of the universe (see Nature), 
that there is, in short, no other mode of existence 
than that which can be perceived by the bodily 
senses, the occurrence of a miracle would be a 
violation of the law of causation, which demands 
a cause for each observed eflect. No causes other 
than material can come within the cognizance of 
man, and therefore, since a ‘miracle’ has no 
material cause, it cannot be considered as within 
the field of possibility. To consistent and thorough¬ 
going materialism miracles are impossible. If, by 
any chance, some anomalous ana extraordinary 
phenomenon were attested on unimpeachable testi¬ 
mony, which satisfied the definition that has been 
quoted from Mill of a ‘miracle,’ the conclusion 
that the materialist would be forced to adopt 
would be that the phenomenon in question was 
due to some hitherto unobserved combination of 
pliysical forces. It could not be a miracle, for a 
miracle, ex hypothesis is a perturbation of the 
normal sequence of physical causation, and the 
materialist does not aamit the existence or the 
posi ibility of any force adequate to produce such 
perturbation. 

3. Materialisin, however, is not the last word of 
philosophy. It is inconsistent with any form of re¬ 
ligion, and need not be elaborately discussed here. 
All Theists re(;ognize that the operation of spiritual 
forces is just as real, just as familiar, an experi¬ 
ence as the operation of material forces. An 
obvious illustration of the intervention of spiritual 
force in the phenomenal world is allbrded by the 
consequences which ensue in the visible order every 
time we exert our free will. Mind is not a mere 
function of the bodily organism, and thought is 
something distinct from those movements of the 
grey matter of the brain which seem to accompany 
it perpetually in our present experience. But 
mind, voOs, reason, is a vcm causa —a cause which 
produces effects in the physical order, effects whi(;h 
are often far-reaching ana important. The action 
of man’s free will, or which the outward eflect is 
the motion of his limbs, is not a violation of the 
law of causation : that law is true only of physical 
causes, and the physical sequence is perfectly 
observed, so far as we know. But the originating 
impulse comes from a region other than physical, 
even from the domain of spirit, where man lives 

* EisaySs p. 224. 


his highest life and from which he catches his 
highest inspirations. We shall see presently that 
there is no complete analogy between such inter¬ 
vention of human will in the physical order, and 
that intervention of the Divine volition which we 
sliall find to bo the characteristic of a ‘ miracle ’; 
but, although the analogy is incomplete, it is im¬ 
portant to recognize that we have experience of an 
intrusion into the physical by the moral order 
every time that we exert our wills to move our 
bodies. TJiere are forces other than physical to 
be reckoned with. 

4. Thus among the agents which can produce 
effects in the physical order spiritual agents must 
be counted ; ana of these the highest is God. Our 
conception of the universe is partial and inadequate 
unless we realize that a great Spiritual Being is 
the ultimate source of all the manifold activities 
which it daily and hourly presents to our view. 
(See Nature). And if, with this in our minds, 
we approach an anomalous phenomenon which 
seems to us to interrupt the continuity of physical 
sequence, we shall nave to enumerate among 
possible explanations this other, that it is due to 
the direct volition of the Deity. If we are satisfied 
that this is its explanation, we call it a miracle, 
and Mill’s definition of a miracle may be replaced 
by words of a thinker of a very diflerent school. 
‘ Miraculum,* said St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘ est prmter 
ordinem totius naturm creata3; Deus igitur cum 
solus sit non creatura, solus etiani virtute propria 
miracula facere potest.’ * It would not be easy to 
express oneself more succinctly than this. And it 
is important to observe that the very idea of a 
miracle, in this view, presupposes the existence of 
a supreme spiritual agent. To attempt to prove 
the existence of God by the aid of well-attested 
occurrences of ‘ miracle ’ is idle, because we have 
not any conception of the possibility of miracle 
apart from His existence ancl providence. 

5. The possibility of miracle involves the exist¬ 
ence of God; it does not at once follow that the 
converse is true, and that the existence of God 
implies the possibility of miracle. And we have 
now to consider whether, granting the existence 
of a Supreme Being who stands to nature in the 
relation of Author and Governor, its Creator and 
its Life, at once immanent in it and transcending 
it, there are any grounds in reason for denying 
tlio possibility of His miraculous intervention in 
the universe which He has made. The argument 
by which Spinoza attempted to subvert this possi¬ 
bility has become famous, and, inasmuch as almost 
all a priori arguments on the negative side are but 
variations of it, a summary of it is essential to 
the present discussion. In the article NATURE, 
Spinoza’s view of the relation of God to the world 
is briefly explained. It was a kind of Pantheism, 
according to which the processes of the universe 
were the manifestations of its Spiritual Life, the 
exhibition, as it were, of the natura naturans 
unfolding itself in the natura naturata. Thus no 
place is left for free acts of the Divine volition. 
And Spinoza lays down as a thesis that * nothing 
happens in nature which is in contradiction with 
its universal laws.’ Proceeding, then, to define a 
miracle as an event in contradiction with the 
universal laws of nature, he has no difficulty in 
establishing the impossibility of any event of the 
miraculous order. The whole force of the argu¬ 
ment, and at the same time its whole fallacy, is 
found in the ambiguity of the word nature^ 
Spinoza’s thesis that ‘ nothing happens in nature 
which is in contradiction with its universal laws ’ 
is true only if nature includes all that is, if it is 
understood as embracing the sum of all existence 
and of all force, material and spiritual, as including 

* Simma, i. cx. 4 . 
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not only physical movements but the energy of 
man and of God. But if nature be taken in this 
large sense, it is quite unjustifiable to assert with¬ 
out proof that ‘ miracles are in contradiction with 
the universal laws of nature.* They are only, as 
Aquinas has it, ‘prseter ordinem totius natur® 
creatm ’; miracles are contrary to the order of 
nature, only if nature be regarded as exclusive 
and independent of God.* The distinction is as 
old as Augustine, and must be carefully borne in 
mind: * Portentum fit, non contra naturam^ sed 
contra quam est nota natura* {de Civ, Dei. xxi. 
8). Nature as we know it is not to be identified 
with nature as God knows it^ with the ‘nature* 
of which He is a part; and it is only of the latter 
that we can say that its laws are universally 
valid. 

6. There is, however, a form of Spinoza’s argu¬ 
ment which has more plausibility than that just 
considered, based as the latter is on a palpable 
logical fallacy. For it may be argued that miracles 
are contrary to the very conception of God as the 
All-Wise. A miracle would be an introduction of 
disorder into that creation of which the only idea 
worthy of God is that of an unchangeable order. 
It would be a contradiction of God by Himself, for 
the law which is at variance With the miracle is as 
much the reflexion of the Divine will and purpose 
as the miracle itself.f God ‘ is not a man that he 
should repent’ (1 S 15^). His eternal decrees are 
unchangeable, and they are dictated by perfect 
wisdom. But a miracle is an intervention which 
can only be demanded by an imperfection in the 
existing order ; and thus we have to suppose that 
the creation is, after all, but an imperfect ex¬ 
pression of the Divine will. Here, it is urged, is 
something inconsistent with the infinite wisdom 
and power of Him who pronounced all, at the 
beginning, to be ‘ very good.’ In a perfect system, 
any interference with the normal course of things 
could only be for the worse. 

The answer is not far to seek, when we express 
our difficulty in such words as these last. For this 
world is not, however much we may desire it, the 
best of all possible, or even of all imaginable, 
worlds. At some remote epoch in man’s history 
his progress was violently interrupted; his career 
was checked in its progress ‘ from strength to 
strength.’ The free will, which was his greatest 
gift, oecamo the source of his greatest misery. 
And his fall has left permanent traces on the fair 
universe of God. How evil could ever have entered 
into the world we do not know (see Fall) ; but as 
things are, man has not fulfilled the Divine in¬ 
tention for him. From the consequences of his 
sin he cannot be saved by the mere normal opera¬ 
tions of natural law, by the orderly development 
of his own nature. That redemption can be brought 
about only by an act of Divine mercy, which may 
involve — which perhaps necessitates — a pertur¬ 
bation of the establi^ed order. But the real 
marvel is not the intervention of grace, but the 
sin which demanded it. For sin is dvo/ula, law¬ 
lessness (1 Jn 8^); it is a violation of moral law, 
which may be — and we can see reasons which 
suggest that it is —a far greater anomaly than any 
apparent ^violation of physical law could possibly 
be. There is an incongruity which we cannot re¬ 
concile (see Fall) between our conceptions of an 
All-Wise and All-Good God and the existence of 
sin; but that incongruity being frankly recognized, 
there is no further difficulty in conceiving of God 
as intervening, in an exceptional way, at an ex¬ 
ceptional moment, to save man from the conse- I 
quenoes of his own rash acts. ! 

*8«e Spinoza, TracUUus Theologico-PolUicutt a 6, and 
liozley, J^acleSyP. 21611. 

t Sa« Trtnoh, Mtraeles, p. 78. 
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7 . There is, indeed, a point of view from which 
it would be impossible to conceive of such inter¬ 
vention taking place, without doing violence to our 
best notions of the Supreme. We are not to 
conceive of the relation oetween God and nature 
as that merely which subsists between an architect 
and his work (see NATURE), between a mechanic 
and the machine which he has made, and which, 
once made, is left to its own devices, unless it gets 
out of order. 

‘ The reason why, amon(f men, an artificer is justly esteemed 
so tnuoh the more skilful os the machine of his composina will 
continue to move regularly withotit any further interposition of 
the workman, is, because the skill of all human artifioers con¬ 
sists only in composing, adjusting; or putting together certain 
movements, the principles of whose motion are altogether 
dependent upon the artificer. . . . But with regard to God, the 
case is quite different; because He not only composes or j^ts 
things together, but is Himself the Author and continual Pre¬ 
server of their original forces or moving powers. And conse¬ 
quently it is not a diminution, but the true ^lory of His 
workmanship, that nothing is done without Ills continual 
government and inspection/* 

On the mechanical theory of nature, the word 
* intervention ’ might seem to suggest imperfect 
workmanship or foresight on the part of the 
Creator; but that is not a theo:^ with which, as 
Christians, wo are concerned. One who upholds 
‘ all things by the word of His power ’ (He H) 
cannot be spoken of as intruding, either in nature 
or in grace. And thus, despite the associations 
which cling to the word ‘intervention,’it is hard 
to get a better word to express a special and ex¬ 
traordinary manifestation of purpose on the part 
of Him who is ever immanent in nature. Wo do 
not imply by its use that God stands aloof from 
the aflairs or the world, save on those few occasions 
which we call miraculous, but we mean that, at 
certain critical moments in the history of the 
human race, the uniformity of His rule lias been 
departed from, * lest one good custom should cor¬ 
rupt the world.’ ‘When,’ says Augustine,! ‘ things 
happen in a continuous kind of river of ever-flowing 
succession, passing from the hidden to the visible, 
and from the visible to the hidden, by a regular 
and beaten track, they are called natural ; when, 
for the admonition of men, they are thrust in by 
an unusual changeableness, then they are called 
miracles.* 

8. There prevails, however, at the present day a 
widespread dislike to any conception which in¬ 
volves a break in the continuity of the physical 
order, and thus various hypotheses have been pro¬ 
posed, according to which miracles may be made to 
appear more or less ‘natural.’ Indeed, ‘natural 
law in the spiritual world ’ has been accepted by 
some as the principle of the much desired eirenicon 
between science and religion. It will be instruc¬ 
tive to consider in detail some of these hypotheses. 

(a) In the discussion of the miraculous, stress has 
at times been laid on the principle that God works 
by means. ‘ Miracles,’ says the Duke of Argyll, 
‘ may be wrought by the selection and use of laws 
of which man knows and can know nothing, and 
which, if he did know, he could not employ.’ t And 
he suggests that much of the difficulty attendant 
on belief in supernatural agency is due to neglect 
of this truth. Most people seem to understand by 
supernatural power, power independent of the use 
of means, and the scientific mind cannot bring 
itself to believe in this. It is doubtful if this helps 
us much. The difficulty of aedepting an alleged 
miracle os real would not be much lessened, if it 
were shown that natural means had been used for 
its accomplishment. For example, in several of 
the ‘ miracles ’ of the OT, it is distinctly asserted 
that natural forces were employed as means. Thus 

• Clarke, First Reply to LeOmiU, p. 16. 

t De Trxn. iU. 0. 

t Reign of IMW, p. It. 
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the dividing of the Red Sea and the aupidy of 

a uails are asserted to liave been brought aoout 
irough the agen^ of a ^vind blowing in a par¬ 
ticular direction (Ex 14-^ Nu Now, if any 

incredibility attach to these events, it does not seem 
that the introduction of machinery renders them 
any more credible. For the introduction of this 
machinery does not remove the direct intervention 
of God ; it morel v shifts it back to an earlier stage. 
The wind brougnt the quails, but what brought 
the wind ? 

‘It !• us real a miracle that the wind should come at the 
direct command of God, as that the auails should come with¬ 
out the wind. And so in every case. Tne immediate consequent 
of the special exertion of the Divine will is a miracle. Between 
the Immediate consequent and the final result any number of 
“ means ” may he interposed ; hut this does not alter the 
miraculous character of the event—it only disjfuises it. A 
miracle is not the less a miracle because in the series of 
phenomena which we call an event there are present In addi¬ 
tion to the one miraculous clement a hundred elements which 
are not miraculous.’ * 

(6) Such events, however, as the dividing of the 
Rod Sea and the supply of quails are not in them¬ 
selves extraordinary; they can be classed os 
‘ miracles ’ only because of the circumstances under 
which they happened, and should perhaps be rather 
described as ‘special proviJence.s,^to use a common 
phrase whose meaning is discussed below. Rut can 
we conceive any way in which events which seem 
to be an interruption of the physical order may he 
brought under law ? An ingenious illustration was 
nut forward in this connexion by Rabhage in his 
Ninth Rrid^'cwater Treatise. He supposed the ca.so 
of a complicated machine, so constructed that by 
t liming the handle the first 100,000 natural numbers 
appear consecutively at regular intervals on a dial 
jtlate, hut such that the next number is 100,100 
instead of 100,001 ; after which apparent miracle 
the series goes on as before in arithmetical pro- 
gre.ssion. Now, the exceptional numbers are not 
miracles or even anomalies ; they wore all provided 
for in the original construction oi the machine; they 
arc examples of law% unknown to the unscientific 
public, hut known to the wise artificer. Peabody 
gave a similar illustration. He told a story of a 
cliurch clock, so contrived that at the close of a 
century it strikes the years as it ordinarily strikes 
the hours. ‘ As 100 years come to a close, suddenly 
in the immense mass of complicated mechanism a 
little wheel turns, a pin sliaes into the appointed 
place, and in the shadows of the night the Dell tolls 
a requiem over the generations which during a 
ceniury have lived and laboured and been buried 
around it. One of these generations miglit live 
and die and witness nothing peculiar.’ The ano¬ 
malous striking of the clock at the clo.se of the 
century would seem a miracle to the uniiistructed 
public; and yet it was not abnormal in any true 
sense. Such analogies are obviously not apt in 
certain particulars. Not to speak of the comparison 
of nature to a machine, which, as we have already 
seen, is misleading, it is plain that the exceptional 
phenomena described above would react at regular 
intervals, however long. We cannot suppose that 
there is any such jteriodic law in the case of mir¬ 
acles, which, as signs^ are in their very nature 
unique. And so the only service which such 
analogies render is to remina us of our unfathom¬ 
able ignorance of the inner constitution of nature, 
and so to guard us from hasty dogmatic negations 
of the possibility of this or that alleged event. 

(c) A better illustration, perhaps, than either of 
the above is the following, which was (like that of 
the numerical machine) suggested by Babbage. 
The science of mathematics teaches us that there 
are many curves made up of isolated points, in 
addition to a continuous curved line. To a non- 
mathematical mind it seems an absurd par^ox 
Jellett, EJUaoy of Prayer^ p. 160. 


to maintain that a single outlying point can be 
treated as lying on a continuous curve in its 
neighbourhood. But, in spite of the apparent 
absurdity, nothing is more certain than that it 
can be so treated. A curve, which to the eye 
appears to be discontinuous and broken, is kno^vn 
by the mathematician to follow an unvarying 
law. Now, it is not extravagant to suppose that 
our knowledge is at least as inferior to that of 
the Divine mind as the knowledge of geometry 
possessed by the beginner is inferior to the know¬ 
ledge of the skilled mathematician. In short, 
apparent discontinuity may not involve any real 
breach of law, the whole progress of science tending 
as it does to bring what were formerly anomalous 
facts under the protection of general principles. 
And thus a ‘ miracle ’ may really he explicable by 
Supreme Intelligence as an illustration of law. 
Those considerations do not prove that iniracle.s 
are reducible to law', but snow that there is 
nothing incongruous with daily experience in 
supposing that they may he so reduced. 

9. The law of continuity, w hich is often appealed 
to as putting out of court tlie possibility of miracles, 
is—it must ever be remembered—nothing more 
than a convenient principle for tlie direction of 
scientific investigation. It may often deceive us ; 
we may imagine that phenomena exhibit discon¬ 
tinuity, when a larger experience shows us that 
continuity has been most strictly observed. But 
it is even more important to recognize that it 
ha.s no claim at all to he regarded as a constitutive 
principle of nature ; it is not a fetish before which 
we must bow down, and which w e must w orship. 
The gap between tlie inorganic and the organic, 
between death and living matter, between animal 
life and human thought,—all these are chasms 
which cannot be bridged, so far as we know'. 
In each case there is a ixerd^aatf els AWo y^vos. 
The most evident breach of continuity that can 
be imagined is the Creation itself: to conceive an 
Infinite Creator calling into existence a finite 
world, is to conceive discontinuous action. And 
other points of singularity on the curve of develop¬ 
ment of life are to be found at tlie points where 
man became conscious of his powers and of liini- 
self, and, lastly, w'lien, in the fulness of time, God 
became Man. Stupendous miracles, indeed 1 
‘ Tria mirahilia, ’ said Descartes, ‘ fecit Dominus; 
res ex nihilo, liberum arbitrium, et horaincm 
Deum.* 

10. We may juit the case in another way. Con¬ 
ceive for the moment the existence of beings 
confined to tw'o dimensions of space. Length and 
breadth they understand ; of height they can have 
no conception whatever. They live their lives in 
a plane; that space has other possibilities in store 
would be to them the maddest of dreams. To 
move northw'ard or southward, eastw'ard or west¬ 
ward, would be within their pow'er ; but the terms 
‘ upward * or ‘ down^yard ’ could have no meaning 
at all. To such beings the advent of a visitor 
from the third dimension of space would be a true 
‘ miracle ’; it would he a violation of all the laws 
by which their universe has been ordered in the 
past. For such visitation could he reduced by 
them to no law; the appearance or disappearance 
of the vision (which would be simply brought 
about by descending upon or rising from the plane 
of their being) w'ould he inexplicable. The move¬ 
ments of a visitor who could thus intrude into their 
universe would remain for ever anomalous and 
extraordinary, inasmuch as the third dimension of 
space is for them inconceivable. Mutato nominCt 
de te fahula narratur. By what right do we, 
the inhabitants of this solid earth, assume that 
space is necessarily limited to three dimensions, 
and three only ? Why not four or five ? Indeed 
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mathematical research does not get very far before 
it begins to suggest that the possibilities of space 
are inlinite, though inconceivable. We cannot, in 
short, assert the impossihility of miracle unless we 
are prepared to assume that the laws of space 
whicli fetter and confine us in every region of 
outward experience are laws for the whole universe. 
It does not need a study of the Kantian philosophy 
to perceive that such an assumption is entirely un¬ 
warranted. But—it is only a possiblility, yet one 
worth pondering—if the existence of a world where 
space has /owr dimensions be credible (though not 
imaginable), it may well be that what we call 
miracles are to the inhabitants of that world the 
ordinary manifestations of ‘natural’ forces.“ 

11. Such considerations as these lead to a con¬ 
clusion of considerable importance. They teach 
that tlie wondorful or anomalous or extraordinary 
character of any phenomenon is (juite insufficient, 
hy itselfy to justify us in asserting that it must 
be due to the intervention of supreme spiritual 
powers. For there is always the possibility, 
not to be ignored, that it is due to unknown 
combinations of known natural forces, or to a 
natural force hitherto undetected. A remark¬ 
able verse in the Bk. of Wis (19^”) illustrates the 
anomalous combination of-natural forces in a 
miracle, by likening it to the transposing of the 
melody played on a musical instrument to a 
dillerent key; ‘As the notes of a psaltery vary 
the character of the rhythm, even so did the 
elements, changing their order one with another, 
continuing always the same, each in its several 
sound.’ And (as is pointed out in art. Natural) 
it is inevitable that wliat seems extraordinary to 
one man will not seem so to another. Cortes 
seemed a superhuman person to the Mexicans 
when he predicted an eclipse. To a dog, the 
actions of his master must repeatedly seem * extra¬ 
ordinary,’ i,e, anomalous and inexplicable to his 
faculties. Thus Locket defines a miracle as ‘a 
sensible operation, which, being above the compre¬ 
hension of the spectator and in his opinion oontmxy 
to the established course of nature, is taken hyhhn 
to be divine.’ The definition is not entirely 
satisfactory, for it loses sight of the important 
consideration which has been under discussion, 
viz. that the anomalous character of the alleged 
occurrence does not by itself establish the operation 
of spiritual force ; but it is valuable as bringing out 
clearly the inadequacy of any such criterion to 
serve as an objective or universal test of ‘miracle.’ 
To class all ‘ extraordinary ’ or ‘ abnormal ’ occur¬ 
ences as ‘ miracles,’ is to make an unwarrantable 
assumption. In short, to use the technical language 
of scholastic theology, we must not include among 
miracles ‘ea quie natura facit nobis tamen vel 
alicui occulta,’ viz. the efi'ects of physical forces as 
yet unknown. 

12. Further, the wholesome consciousness of the 
limitations of our knowledge will prevent us from 
describing miracles os ‘ violations of law,* a phrase 
too commonly used, without any clear conception 
of the meaning of the words employed. It law 
here means ‘law of the universe,^of that sum of 
existence which includes God Himself, it is plain 
that such a phrase is self-contradictory; the laws 
of the Cosmos, in this view, are the general 
principles of wisdom according to which the world 
IS ruled, and these are, strictly, inviolable. Thus, 
when Butler suggests that ‘ God’s miraculous inter¬ 
positions may have been all along by general laws 
of wisdom,’t and that we shall be able to see 

* The ailment suggested In this paragraph was developed 
in P'l^lkhed anonymously In 1884, under 

t DitamLTM on MiracUs, 

t Analogyt ii. 4. 


this in a future state of wider knowledge, he 
means by ‘ laws of wisdom,’ not physical sequences 
which have been observed to be invariable in our 
experience, but the reasons by which the Divine 
Being is guided in the action of His Providence. 
And nis observation amounts to this, that although 
miracles, produced as they are by the direct inter¬ 
vention of the Divine volition, do not obey the 
ordinary rule that every physical effect may be 
accounted for by an antecedent physical cause, 
yet they are not, on that account, lawless. They 
are wrought for a wortl^ end, and in accordance 
with a wise plan. And Butler explains elsewhere* 
that there may be an inherent limit in the nature 
of things to the utility of miracles, beyond which 
they would produce injury and disadvantage ; the 
general bad result of the interposition being greater 
than the particular benefit produced by it. Thus 
one of the ‘general laws’ which might be sup¬ 
posed to govern miraculous interposition would be 
a Law of Economy, that it should take place only 
at exceptional crises in the history of man or of 
the universe. 

13. But, no doubt, when miracles are described 
as ‘ violations of law,’ what is generally meant by 
law is physical law, the kina of law which is 
ascertained in the laboratory, and whose operation 
comes within the sphere of the bodily senses to 
observe. Such a law might bo conceived as violated 
■without any violence being done to our reason, for 
the sum of physical forces is not the entire Cosmos, 
or its most essential factor. But, as a matter of 
fact, observation could never demonstrate a viola- 
tion of law in this sense, save to a being who was 
omniscient. For (see Natural) we have no title 
to assert that we know and can infallibly predict 
the outcome of a hitherto unobserved combination 
of physical forces; we cannot tell what is above 
nature, unless we know all that within it.t 
As Huxley tersely ■wrote: ‘ If a dead man did 
come to life, the fact would be evidence, not 
that any law of nature had been violated, but that 
those Jaws, even when they express the results of 
a very long and uniform experience, are necessarily 
based on incomplete knowledge, and are to be held 
only on grounds of more or less justifiable expecta¬ 
tion.’ With our imperfect knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions of life, we are not justified in saying witli con¬ 
fidence that the dead could not bo restored to life 
by some, to us, unknown combination of physical 
forces. And thus the mere marvellousness of our 
Lord’s miracles by no means justifies us in ascribing 
them to supernatural agency. All that the evidence 
in respect of their extraordinary character would 
justify would bo that they were what He Himself 
called them, ‘ the works which none other did^ (Jn 
16^). In this regard, suggestions have often been 
made to the effect that those phenomena which 
we now call miraculous may be all scientifically ac¬ 
counted for in the future, and shown to be the 
action of obscure natural causes, with whose action 
we are only partially acquainted. Archbishop 
Temple hints that ‘ the miraculous healing of the 
sick maybe no miracle in the strictest sense at all. 
It may be but an instance of the power of mind 
over body—a power which is undeniably not yet 
brought within the range of science, and which, 
nevertheless, may be really within its domain. 
In other words, what seems to be miraculous, 
may be simply unusual.’§ And so all that th® 
anomalous character of those recorded events 
would prove would bo, that Christ’s healing acts 

* Analogy, 1. 7. 

t Au^fustine suesrested that the miracle at Cana of Galilee If 
only the acceleration of a natural process: ' Ipse fecit vinum 
in nuptiis qui omnl modo hoc facit in vitibus.' It is the rate of 
the process which is extraordinary. 

t Hume, p. 186. 

f The ReUUion between Religion and Seienee, p. 196. 
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were at least relative miracles^ in Schleicrmacher’s 
well-known phrase, * miracles if not for the purpose 
of science, at least for the purpose of revelation, 
arresting attention on the Agent, accrediting Him 
as God’s messenger, singling Him out from other 
men and proving Him to be in possession of cre¬ 
dentials deserving serious consideration ; miracles 
for Christ’s own time if not for ours, and having 
for that time the function and value of genuine 
miraculous deeds.’ 

14. We are thus led round again to tlie conclusion 
that the true miracle, which shall enable us to 
see the finger of God in the matter, must be more 
than a wonder. 'I’he word ripai is never used in 
the NT of a miracle, save in connexion with 
another word, viz. (rrjfxclov. * The miracles of 
Christ are not only wonders ; that would not 

f uarantee their luiality: they are signs (see Sign). 

’hey must not oe separated from tlieir context 
and viewed as the prodigies of a thauraaturgist; 
for they are capable of being interpreted as the 
manifestations of supreme spiritual force, only 
when the attendant circumstances are considered. 
Mozley puts the case thus: 

‘To say that the material fact which takes place in a 
miracle admits of beinif referred to an unknown natural cause, 
is not to say that the miracle itself docs. A miracle is the 
material fact as coinciding with an express announcement, or 
with express supernatural pretensions in the agent. It is this 
correspondence of two facts which constitutes a miracle. If a 
person says to a blind man, ‘see,’ and he secs, it is not the 
sudden return of sight alone tliat we have to account for, but 
its return at that particular moment. For it is morally im¬ 
possible that this exact agreement of an event with a cominand 
or notification could have been by a mere chance, or, as wo 
should say, been on extraordinary coincidence, especially if it is 
repeated In other cases.' 

Thus, then, in the case of an alleged event 
which would seem to satisfy the definition of a 
miracle ^iven above by Mill, we have two possible 
explanations. One is that it is the result of un¬ 
known natural law ; the other is that it is due to 
the intervention of supreme spiritual power. And 
the latter explanation is the one which we feel 
compelled to adopt, when the extraordinary event 
presents distinct evidence of purpose. A miracle, 
then, may be described as an event manifesting 
purpose, occurring in the physical world, which 
cannot be accounted for by any of its known 
forces, and which, therefore, we ascribe to a 
spiritual cause. It is an interference with the 
ordinary action of the forces of nature on the part 
of the Author of Nature --an event brought about, 
not by any observed combination of physical forces, 
but by a direct Divine volition. It is thus at once 
a ripas and a a-rjpeiov. 

15. Tliese two characteristics enable us to dis¬ 
tinguish miracles, so called, from other phenomena 
which resemble them in certain respects. For 
instance, as has been already said, an interference 
with the physical order on the part of the spiritual 
takes place every time we exert our free will. On 
every occasion of such exertion we demonstrate 
the possibility of material phenomena being in¬ 
fluenced by a personal, conscious, free agent. The 
resulting action is a arjpsiov of the Intelligent Will 
which started the series of physical movements 
with a view to the fulfilment of foreseen purpose. 
We do not, however, call this a r^pas, a wonder, 
although it is truly a very wonderful thing. But 
there is no sensible interruption of the physical 
sequence; the continuity seems to be unbroken; 
and, so far as the powers of observation reach, it 
iff unbroken. Once the initial [impulse has been 
given, the power of the muscles is subject to 
physical laws, like any other physical force. An 
act of free will is not, strictly, comparable to a 
miracle^ but to the action of Divine rrovidence in 
relation to mankind. All ‘ special providences,’ or 
* Ac an apparent exception, is a qpjotaXion from J1230, 


—to use a better phrase—all answers to prayer, 
are strictly due to the intervention of the spiritual 
in the physical order. We do not call these 
miracles^ because there is no apparent interruption 
of the ordinary course of nature ; but yet at some 
point in the physical series there has been the 
intervention of the Divine will. Our conception 
of God (see Nature) is not that He stands aloof 
from the world save on those rare occasions where 
we speak of miraculous interposition, but that He 
perpetually directs and controls the forces of 
nature in accordance with His purposes. But these 
forces are not His masters ; they are His servants. 
And we have no ground for assuming that Ho can¬ 
not, for a special purpose, combine, counteract, 
paralyze their energy as He wills. Hero we have 
reached the point beyond which the analogy of 
man’s free will does not carry us. For man’s free 
will is subject to strict limitations in its exercise. 
One obvious limitation is that man’s influence 
over foreign bodies is possible only through the 
instrumentality of his own body. Despite some 
recorded phenomena, it seems to be true that 
man’s will can enter the phy.sical series only 
through the medium of the grey matter of his own 
brain. We have no warrant whatever for extend¬ 
ing any such limiting law to the action of the 
Divine will, nor indeed would it be consistent 
with the conception of a Supremo Agent who is 
immanent in nature, while transcending it. This 
is a fundamental dilference, indicating, as it does, 
that the Divine volition is related to the forces of 
nature in a fashion very diverse from that in which 
the human volition is related to those forces. The 
result of the exercise of human will is a arjfxeiov; 
it is not a Tipa%. 

16. It may he asked at this point (and the 
question demands an answer). If miracles are not 
impossible, can it be said that anything is im¬ 
possible? Has the word imj^ossibility any mean¬ 
ing, if the possibility of interruptions of the 
ordinary course of nature, of breaches of the law 
of physical continuity, be admitted? It has a 
meaning. There are certain permanent impos¬ 
sibilities which can neither be conceived nor be¬ 
lieved, of which wo cannot assert in any intelligible 
sense that they could become possible by the act 
of OmnipoteDk 9 e, viz. logical impossibilities, viola¬ 
tions of the lat^ described by logicians as the laws 
of thought, the laws of iclentity, contradiction, 
and excluded middle. That A should bo the same 
as not-A, that a thing should possess two directly 
contradictory attributes at the same time,—these 
are permanent impossibilities; their truth is in¬ 
conceivable for any rational being. Such axioms 
are not like the axioms of matliematics, which 
depend for their validity upon the constitution of 
space, and which therefore may not be true in 
regions where the conditions of space are not the 
same as they are with us. We cannot impose the 
laws of space upon Him ‘ whose kingdom is where 
space ana time are not.’ But it is quite otherwise 
with the laws of thought, of that reason in virtue 
of which it is written that man was made * in the 
image of God.’ These laws we must consider to 
bo of universal and permanent validity, unless we 
are prepared to surrender ourselves to intellectual 
chaos; and a violation of them must be counted 
by us as strictly impossible. It is evident that 
such violation is not ejusdem generis with those 
anomalies in the ordinary course of nature which 
we call miracles. There is no miracle recorded in 
the Bible or anywhere else which is in the least 
like a violation of the laws of thought; if there 
were, we could not believe it, no matter what the 
authority on which it wore presented to us, for we 
should be prevented from doing so by the constitu¬ 
tion of our own minds. Far from being violations 
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of the laws of thought, miracles cannot (as has 
been shown) bo accurately and with contidence 
described as violations of the laws of nature; they 
are not violations, for instance, of the law of 
causation, that every effect must have an adequate 
cause, because in each case, ex hypothesis the cause 
that is assigned is the direct action of the Divine 
will. It is doubtful, even, if any of the Gospel 
miracles could bo described as violations of the 
laws of space and time. But however that may 
be, the point necessary to emphasize is, that in 
asserting the possibility of miracles on the hypo¬ 
thesis of Theism, we are far from denying the im¬ 
possibility of any such contradiction as a violation 
of the fundamental laws of thought would in¬ 
volve. Such a violation would be contradictory 
to reason; it is a misuse of language to say that 
the miracles of the Gospel are so. 

17. Tlie problem of the abstract possibility of 
miracles cannot be considered further here. No¬ 
thing has yet been said as to their probability, or 
credibility, or utility; but, before this section of 
the subject is closed, it may be worth while to 
remark that representative thinkers of many 
schools of thought have expressed their conviction 
that thus far the ar^ment is impreraable. Thus 
Kant, the apostle ol criticism, while allowing no 
value to miracles as credentials of a moral religion, 
distinctly concedes their possibility, and indeed 
their utility, under certain circumstances.* So, 
in like manner, Rousseau declared: ‘This ques¬ 
tion, whether God can work miracles, seriously 
treated, would be impious, if it were not absurd ; 
and it would be doing too much honour to him who 
would answer it in the negative to punish him; 
it would be sufficient to keep him in custody.* t 
And, once more, Uuxley wrote: ‘Denying the 
possibility of miracles seems to me ^lite as un¬ 
justifiable as speculative Atheism.* X There is, in¬ 
deed, a growing conviction among Christians and 
non-Christians alike that a priori speculation in 
theology, as in science, is worth very little; that 
the one hope of arriving at truth is to keep an 
open mind, and to welcome evidence from any and 
every quarter, without previous decision as to its 
value or worthlessness. It is in this spirit that an 
investigation into the evidence of the Christian 
miracles must be approached. 

ii. The Surjective Credibilitv^t Miracles. 
—1. It would seem, from the preceding discussion, 
that the question whether miracles have ever 
happened or not is a more question of fact. This 
question, like all similar ones, must be determined 
by evidence—the evidence of the senses if the 
‘ miracle ’ is within the range of our own personal 
experience, the evidence of credible and sufficient 
testimony if it belongs to an age other than our 
own. In the case of the miracles which accom¬ 
panied the dawn of Christianity, the former kind 
of evidence is not now to be had; we must have 
recourse to the testimony of others. And so it 
might be thought that tne only problem for the 
scientific inquirer is to investigate the nature of 
the evidence which is forthcoming, its amount, its 
date, and its consistency, and to determine, if it 
may be, the character and veracity of the witnesses. 
A preliminary difficulty, however, was raised by 
the ingenuity of David Hume, which still remains 
to be dealt with. 

In his famous essay on Miracles, Hume took up 
the remarkable position, that even if miracles 
happened, their occurrence could not be established 
by testimony; for, without troubling ourselves with 
any metaphysical discussion about their objective 

* Religion innerJialb der Oremen der blotsen Vemur\ft, p. 
W, ed. Uosenkranz. 

t Lettree de la Montagne, liL 

t Spectator, Feb. 10,1860. 
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possibility, they may be seen to be subjectively 
incredible, Hume’s case has often been argued 
since his day, but it is doubtful if any writer has 
ever presented it in a more plausible form tlian its 
original advocate; and it will therefore be best to 
take it in his own words: 

* A mirftcle/ he says, * is a violation of the laws of nature ; 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle, from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imag'ined. ... It is no miracle that a man, seemingly in 

ood hesUtb, should die on a sudden; because such a kind of 

eath, though more unusual than any other, has yet been 
frequently observed to happen. But it is a miracle that a dead 
man should come to life ; because that has never been observed 
in any age or country. . . . The consequence is that no testi¬ 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unices the testimony 
be of tuck a kind that its falsehood would be more miraculous 
than the fact which it endeavours to establish. Or, briefly, it is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false.* 

2. In this argument a careful observer will not 
fail to observe that the point to be proved is 
assumed at the outset. ‘A firm and unalterable 
experience has established these laws . . . that 
has never been observed in any age or country.* 
Why, this is the very question at issue, (i.) The 
very thing that the b^ievers in miracle assert is 
that experience has not always given negative 
testimony on the point. All the evidence (wliat- 
ever it worth) that has ever been produced to 
guarantee the occurrence of miracles must be 
reckoned as counter evidence in refutation of the 
ground on which it is asserted that miracles must 
be disbelieved. It is in the highest degree un¬ 
scientific to sweep away all the positive evidence 
for any alleged fact in such a fashion. In matters 
of science a new trial must always be granted 
whenever there is any reasonable ground to sup¬ 
pose that new evidence has turned up, or that any 
fault can be Ifound with the processes by which, 
from ascertained facts, inferences have been drawn. 
‘The question can only be stated fairly as depend¬ 
ing on a balance of evidence; a certain amount of 
positive evidence in favour of miracles, and a 
negative presumption from the general course of 
human experience against them ’ * ; it being always 
borne in mind that negative evidence is never so 
conclusive as positive, since facts of which there 
had been no previous experience are often dis¬ 
covered and proved by positive experience to be 
true, (ii.) Next, Paley’s familiar criticism must 
not be forgotten. Paley points out t that Hume’s 
argument turns on an ambiguity in the phrase 
‘contrary to experience.* The miracles of the 
Gospel are not contrary to experience in the 
sense that they contradict our own present ex¬ 
perience, the witness of our own senses; they 
can only be said to bo contrary to experience 
in the sense that we have never experienced any¬ 
thing like them. This unusualness is, of course, 
a distinguishing feature of miracles, a mark of 
their signal character (see Sion) ; if they were 
ordinary occurrences, they would cease to bo 
miracles, but the fact that they are thus unusual 
or extraordinary does not in itself mtiVo them in¬ 
credible. These two considerations may be thus 
summarized. Hume says that miracles are contrary 
to experience. Now, if by experience he means all 
experience, his maxim is a plain petitio principii ; 
and if he only means general experience, it sinks 
into the platitude that miracles are uncommon.t 

3. We refuse, therefore, to allow that Hume’s 
argument is complete in logic. Viewed as an 
attempt to eliminate the credibility of miracles 

* Mill, Essays on Religion, p. 221, where the illogical char¬ 
acter of Hume’a argument is plainly exhibited. 

t Paley, Evidences, Introduction. 

X An ingenious practical illustration of the fallibility of 
Hume’s principles as to the value of human testimony will be 
found in Whately’s once famous pamphlet, Historic Doubts 
concerning Napoleon BuonapaHe. 
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on the ground of the fallibility of human testi¬ 
mony, it is a failure. But we cannot fail to 
recognize the element of truth which has given 
the argument its plausibility. It is this. The 
course of nature is, as a rule, uniform. What is 
disturbed by tlie assertion that a miracle has 
taken place is the mechanical expectation of a 
recurrence, and wo find it hard to get out of our 
scientific groove, in which everything does recur 
mechanically, because we so often regard nature 
as a mere machine — self-acting, whether self- 
created or no.* If nature were such a machine, 
the unprohdhUitif (we are not justified in speaking 
of incredihUUu) ^ miracle would be enormous, 
although even ( hen there would be no reason why 
that improbability should not be overcome by ade¬ 
quate testimony. But the question as to the proba¬ 
bility or improuability of miracle assumes quite a 
difl'erent as[)ect when we recoi'nize that nature is 
the exhibition of the Divine will and purpose. 

‘Hume's ar^finnent is far from beinp: conclusive when the 
existence of a ncinjif who created the present order of nature, 
and therefore may well bo thought to have power to modify it, 
is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability resting on in- 
vlependent evidence. Once admit a God, and the production 
by Ilis direct volition of an effect which in any case owed its 
origin to His creative will is no longer a purely arbitrary 
h.vi>othi si8 to ao<viunt for the fact, but must bo reckoned with 
as a serious possibility.’ f 

The question i.<t one of balancing improbabilities, 
as Hume said, but we must now take into con¬ 
sideration, on the positive aide, not only the mere 
evidence of the witnesses, but also whatever there 
is of a priori probability that the Supreme would 
intervene in such fashion. Such a priori proba¬ 
bility undoubtedly exists in the case of a miracle 
like tlio Incarnation. There is, on the onq hand, 
if you will, the improbability that an event thus 
anomalous and out of the established order should 
take place. There is, on the other hand, not only 
the witness of the Gospels and of the Church to 
the claims of the Christ, not only the striking fact 
that thus all the hopes and expectations of ages 
found their realization, but this other serious con¬ 
sideration as well. If God made man in His own 
image, and intended him at the first for holiness, 
there is an a priori improbability in the supposi¬ 
tion that such Divine purpose would he for ever 
frustrate and in vain. Tlie Fall demands the 
Incarnation and the Atonement; it demands a 
fresh act of Divine grace, which shall raise man 
out of the slough in which lie is struggling. And 
so we can perceive a rea.son why, in the interests of 
morality and goodness, some such miracle as that 
of the Word who became llesh should appear in 
‘ the fulness of time.* In other words, if we 
adopt Hume’s way of looking at the question, 
tliough our belief in a miraculous occurrence de¬ 
pend ultimately on our regarding the testimony to 
it as so strong that its falsity would be more 
miraculous than the truth of the miracle in ques¬ 
tion, yot when thus balancing probabilities we 
must not forget to give duo wmgfit to the moral 
probability tliat the Author of Creation may de¬ 
sire at certain epochs to give a special manifesta¬ 
tion of Himself, of His will, of His grace, to the 
creatures whom He has made. 

4. It must be frankly conceded that such con¬ 
siderations have been at times made too much of. 
A prio7'i speculation in theology, as we said above, 
is often misleading; and if we committed ourselves 
altogether to its guidance we might be led to con¬ 
clusions which should forbid us to regard as recon¬ 
cilable the benevolence of God and the misery and 
sin and sorrow with which this earth is afflicted. 
If it 1)6 regarded as a priori probable that a 
remedy should be provided for sin, why, it has 

* See Temple, Bampton Lectureit p. 216. 

f MUl, 1 . 0 . p. 232. 


been asked,* is it not also a wiori probable that a 
remedy should be provided for aisease ? Why 
should not sin be just as permanent an inherit¬ 
ance of man as death? And to that the only 
answer is that we do not rely solely on a priori 
probabilities in religion ; if they were contradicted 
at every turn by exi)erience, we could not trust 
them. But when, as in the cose of the miracle of 
tlie Incarnation, the a posteriori witness falls in 
with the a priori suggestion of reason, then the 
two kinds of evidence, derived respectively from 
abstract and concrete considerations, mutualljr 
corroborate and support each other. A priori 
reasoning may leau us astray, but that is no 
reason for believing that it never points to the 
truth. Indeed, to profess that there is no scope 
for moral and rational probabilities in God’s 
government of the world, is to accept a creed 
more gloomy and more irrational than any which 
has yet been proposed to man. 

5* It is not too much to say that the occurrence 
of miracle can hardly bo certified to the intellect 
in a quiet hour of after-reflection, unless there be 
a convergence of both lines of evidence — the 
a posteriori of testimony, the a priori of ante¬ 
cedent probability. This is to say, that more and 
higher evidence is required to substantiate a 
miracle than is required to substantiate ordinary 
matters of fact. As the course of nature is gener¬ 
ally uniform, wo must grant that there is some 
special improbability attaching to the allegation 
that an event of the miraculous order has been 
witnessed. To overcome this special improba¬ 
bility it is needful, first, to adduce some seem¬ 
ingly adequate reason why the Creator should 
deviate from that observed course of action which 
(save in the specific cases of alleged miracles) prior 
experience proves to have been His rule; and 
secondly, that we should have stronger and more 
unimpeachable direct evidence than that which is 
required for an ordinary event. Certainly * le vrai 
n’est pas toujours le vraisemblable *; we must 
never reject any statement merely because it 
sounds improbable. We must try to discover if 
its falsity would be more or less improbable than 
its truth. But, granting the force of this proviso, 
we must also admit that more evidence is required 
for a miracle than for ordinaiy matters of fact. 

Butler takes a diireront view, and his position 
is worthy of scrutiny. His words are as fol¬ 
lows t:— 

* There is a very strong presumption against common specu¬ 
lative truths and against the most ordinary facts, before the 
proof of them, which yot is overcome by almost any proof. 
There is a presumption of millions to one, against the story of 
Caesar, or of any other man. For suppose a number of common 
facts so and so circumstanced, of which one had no kind of 
proof, should happen to come into one’s thoughts, every one 
would, without any possible doubt, conclude them to be false. 
And the like may be said of a single common fact. And from 
hence it appears, that the question of importance, as to the 
matter before us, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar pre¬ 
sumption supposed against miracles; not whether there be any 
peculiar presumption at all against them. For, if there be 
the presumption of millions to one against the most common 
facts, what can a small presumption, additional to this, amount 
to, though it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is as 
nothing. The only material auestion is, whether there be any 
such presumption against miracles as to render t^em in any 
sort incredible.’ 

Now, Mill pointed out very clearly t the con¬ 
fusion of which Butler is here guilty: it is that 
Butler does not distinguish between two different 
kinds of improbability, which may be called respec¬ 
tively improbability bjtfore the fact and improba¬ 
bility after the fact. The antecedent presumption 
against any ordinary occurrence talcing j^ace, 
which it comes into my head to imagine taking 
place, is immense ; but if a credible witness asserts 

* e.g. by Mill, le. p. 286 if. 

f Analog]/, ii. 2. 

X Bpttsm qf Logic, U. ITS. 
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that it hcis taken place, that improbability be¬ 
comes as nothing. This is the improbaoility 
before the fact. In fact, that any ordinary event 
should take place is improbable before testimony 
has been given, but not a whit improbable after 
testimony. But the case of miracles is quite dif¬ 
ferent ; the presumption against a miracle is not 
merely a presumption against a specific event, but 
against that kina of event taking place. And this 
presumption remains, and must be allowed for 
even after testimony has been given. Butler 
really compares the improbability of miracles 
(which remains after testimony to their occur¬ 
rence has been given) with the improbability of 
the truth of a random guess (which vanishes after 
testimony to its accuracy has been brought for¬ 
ward) ; and this is to compare two things not fairly 
comparable at all. 

6. The truth is, that when estimating the dif¬ 
ference between miracles and ordinary facts as 
matters of credit, we must not lose sight of our 
fundamental assumption of the existence and 
activity of supremo spiritual powers. 

‘ A miracle/ says Mozley, ‘ is on one side of it not a fact of 
this world, hut of the invisible world ; the Divine interposition 
in it being a supernatural and mysterious act: and so the evi¬ 
dence for a miracle does not stand exactly on the same ground 
as the evidence of the witness-box, which only appeals to our 
common-sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary life, 
but it requires a great religious assumption in our minds to 
be^n with, without which no testimony in the case can avail; 
and consequently the acceptance of a miracle exercises more 
than the ordinary Qualities of candour and fairness used in 
estimating historical evidence generally, having, in the pre¬ 
vious admission of a Supernatural Power, first tried our faith.' • 

As we conceive the case, tlien, there must be, 
to certify the miracle—(a) a posteriori evidence 
greater in degree than would bo required for ordi¬ 
nary matters of fact; (6) an a priori conviction of 
the Divine power, and an a priori faith in the 
Divine will to intervene. And this conclusion (to 
which we have been led on grounds of reason alone) 
receives remarkable confirmation from the circum¬ 
stances of our Lord’s miracles as recorded in the 
Gospels. The great miracle of the Kesurrection 
was only witnessed by believers; there was no 
manifestation of the Risen Christ to the soldiers, 
to the priests, to Pilate (cf. Ac lO**^). It is a 
question, indeed, which may fairly be raised, 
whether the recognition of the Risen Lord would 
have been possible for the faithless, and whether 
unbelievers would have perceived any exceptional 
appearance at all in the Garden, in the Upper 
Room, or on the Galila?an mountain.f It is a 
ouestion whether we have not here the supreme 
illustration of that strange limitation to the 
powers of the Incarnate Word described in the 
words, * He could do there no mighty work * 
(Mk 6*): ‘He did there no mighty works because 
of their unbelief * (Mt 13**). But, without entering 
into so difficult and sacred a field of inquiry, it is 
at least certain that miracles are not regarded in 
the Gospels as sufficient objectively in themselves 
to generate faith. ‘If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded if one 
rise from the dead * (Lk 16*^), is the general teach¬ 
ing of the Synoptics. 

lii. The evidential Value of Miracles.— 
!• We pasj3 to the consideration of the evidential 
value 01 miracles. It is an ‘ acknowledged histori¬ 
cal fact/ as Butler says. ‘ that Christianity offered 
itself to the world and demanded to be received 
upon the allegation ... of miracles publicly 
wrou^t to attest the truth of it in such an age.* 
The Christian Church was founded on the basis 

* Miraoleit p. 102. It Is especially the fault of the apologetic 
writers of the 18th cent, that they neglected this considera¬ 
tion. It is a fault from which Paley is not entirely free, but it 
i^ppears most plainly in books like Sherlock's Trial of tM Wit- 
neuM, which once had a wide vq^e. 

t See Westcott, Gospel of the Ruurreetion, p. 165. 


of belief in a stupendous miracle, the resurrection 
of Christ: this was continually put forward by 
the early Christian apologists as chief among the 
credentials of the Gospel. Whether the reasoning 
of Nicodemus was logically valid or not, it un¬ 
questionably was accepted by thousands. *We 
know that thou art a teacher come from God ; for 
no man can do these signs that thou doest except God 
be with-him,’ Jn 3^. (See Sign). And it was largely 
duo to the miracles which (it was alleged) accom¬ 
panied the advent of Christianity, that Christian 
missionaries were able in the early ages to get a 
hearing for their message. But it nas been urged 
that, granting the historical fact that this line of 
argument was once very attractive, it ought now 
to be set aside, for it is quite fallacious and inade¬ 
quate. Miracles as creokntials seem now to be at 
a discount, and the reaction against the exclusive 
attention to this aspect of their purpose which 

{ irevailed in the last century in English theology 
las perhaps gone too far. We have already said 
above that we do not claim for miracles that testi¬ 
mony to their occurrence is by itself sufficient to 
rove the existence of Divine power. The possi- 
ility of a miracle implies the existence of God, 
and no testimony would be sufficient to convince 
one who did not recognize the Divine existence 
that a miracle had ever occurred (see ii. § 6).“ 
But a difficulty emerges, even in the case of a 
believer in spiritual force, which must now be 
considered. 

2. A miracle, t.e. an anomalous intervention of 
spiritual force indicating purpose, supposed to be 
established by testimony, would merely prove the 
energy of superhuman power ; it bears no necessary 
witness to superhuman goodness. It might be of 
Satanic origin, not of Divine, and it is not a 
credential which ought, by itself, to inspire belief, 
for it may be a delusion or the Prince of lies, rather 
than a manifestation of Him ^yho is the Truth. 
Indeed the advent of antichrist is to be ushered in 
‘ with signs and lying wonders ’ (2 Th 2*). It is here 
that the context, so to speak, of the miracle is all- 
important. Miracula sine doctrina nihil valent is 
the principle which will resolve our difficulty. 
Certainly miracles, regarded merely as tokens of 
power, do not establish the goodness of the agent 
who works them ; but if we are able to recognize 
this latter characteristic from the doctrines which 
he teaches, tlien the miracle will pronounce that 
those doctrines proceed directly from the Author 
of goodness. If the doctrine commends itself to 
the conscience as good, then the miracle seals it as 
Divine. As Paspal has it, ‘ Les miracles discernent 
la doctrine, et la doctrine disceme les miracles.’t 
And Pascal points out that this twofold test of 
power and of goodness, which must be applied to 
a miracle, is like the twofold test by which a 
prophet was to be tried according to the Penta- 
teuchal Law. A prophet was not to be regarded 
speaking in tne name of Jehovah if (a) hia 
prophecy was falsified by the event (Dt 18®*), or 
(6) if his teaching led the people into the ways of 
idolatry (Dt 13*). He was to oe tried by his doctrine 
no less than by the superhuman prescience which 
he exhibited. And so a miracle is not only to be 
regarded in the light of a wonder ; it is also a 
siqn —a sign of the character of the agent from 
whom it proceeds, not only in itself but in all the 
circumstances which lead np to and result from it. 
So the reply to the frequent query, ‘Do the 
miracles prove the doctrine, or does the doctrine 

*Tbis is the contention of Spinoza: *Porro quamvis ex 
miroculis aJiquid ooncludere poasiunus, nuUo tamen modo Dei 
existentia inde poesit concludi' Aa we agree with hie con¬ 
clusion here, it is unnecessary to quarrel with the argument by 
which he reaches it, but we do not regard it as convincing. 

t Penstes * Des Miracles,' a few pages in which there is perhaps 
more wisdom than in anything else ever written on the subject. 
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prove the miracles ? ’ is stiictly this ; Miracles are 
a proof of the Divine origin of a doctrine, provided 
the doctrine be in itself worthy of a Divine author. 
No miracle could justify us in acting or teaching 
contradictory to conscience, or in referring such 
teaching to God. But if the moral teaching of 
one who professes himself to be a messenger from 
God be of surpassing excellence, then Ills pos¬ 
session of superhuman power corroborates Ilis 
authority and justifies His claim. If it be histori¬ 
cally true, t.g. that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, then this fact ^ identifies the Lord of physical 
life and death with the legislator of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Miracle is the certificate of identity 
between the Lord of Nature and the Lord of Con¬ 
science—the proof that He is reallv a moral being 
who subordinates physical to moral interests.’* 

8* A miracle is not only a display of thau- 
maturgic power. This enables us to answer an 
objection raised by Matthew Arnold, who asked 
what possible evidence of authority would be 
shown by a man’s turning a pen into a penwiper 
before our eye8.t And truly the answer is. None 
whatever I But then this applies only to miracles 
which are Wpara, without being <n;/4«a ; whereas, 
in the view we have adopted, the true miracle is a 
vehicle of revelation, as well as an evidential 
adjunct. 

* This guarantees the standing of miracles, gives them a secure 
poaition in connexion with revelation ; and also it gpiarantees 
their qualitv; it requires them to possess charactenstios con¬ 
gruous to the nature of the revelation with which they are 
associated. If it be a revelation of grace, the miracles also 
must be gracious. Any kind of miraole will not do ; a definite 
ethical character is indispensable. They must tend directly to 
advance the interests of tne Divine kingdom.' | 

When miracles are regarded as credentials, their 
inward meaning no less than their outward form 
must receive attention. Thus Augustine likens 
the man who sees the outward side of the miracle 
to one who, being unable to read, admires the fair 
writing of a manuscript which the student values 
rather for the message it brings him : ‘ est oculis 
laudator, mente non cognitor.’§ No amount of 
evidence to the occurrence of a miracle, in short, 
is sufficient to justify us in inferring the inter¬ 
vention of Divine power, unless the miracle be one 
which our conscience assures us is not unworthy 
of God. 

4. It hardly needs illustrations to explain that 
this is a test, which, though necessary to apply 
with all care and reverence, may yet be applied 
with some confidence. Many oi the miracles 
recorded in the Apocryphal Gospels and in the 
Acta Sanctorum when submitted to this moral 
test are found at once to be lacking in the qualities 
which alone would justify their claim to be cre- 
dentials. They are grotesque and absurd ; they 
teach no definite lesson ; they are associated with 
no word of wisdom ; they are signs of nothing, 
save the poverty of imagination possessed by the 
romancers who invented them. 

The alleged miracles of the infancy of Christ are 
purposeless and wanton, even when they are not 
deliberately cruel. There is an absence of dignity 
about them, for they are worked without any 
preat or worthy object. And, speaking generally, 
if a recorded miracle does not serve any moral 
purpose, if it he unfruitful in any good result, if 
the teaching by which it is accompanied he not 
spiritually elevating, then it stands self-con¬ 
demned, ‘ the storyas Butler would say, * being 
rightly proved false from internal evidence.’ On 
the other hand, the miracles of the Gospel are not 

• Liddon, Elementi o/ Religion^ p. 78; sea Trench, ifiraefet, 
p. 20 ff. 

♦ lAteraiure and Dogma, p. 96. 

i Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, p. 200. 
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more freaks of power ; they have a definite moral 
purpose. They are examples and acted parables 
of the love of Christ; they arc the works of Him 
‘who declares His almighty power most chiefly 
by showing mercy and pity.’ ‘As nature is an 
image of grace, so,’ says Pascal, ‘ the visible 
miracles are but the images of those invisible which 
God wills to accomplish ’; they are, as it were, 
sacraments of the Divine operation. Thus, then, 
if a miracle he looked upon merely as an act of 
power beyond the power of man, it would not prove 
that the revelation which it accompanies is from 
God ; but if it hear marks of wisdom in regard to 
the time and circumstances of its introduction, and 
of goodness as regards its moral character and its 
fruits, there can do no further doubt about the 
matter. And when wo so look at the Christian 
miracles, we see that the supposed alternative that 
they might he due to superhuman malevolence 
rather than to benevolence is only ingenious but 
not serious. For Christianity so completely 
opposes evil and is so identified with God’s provi¬ 
dential working both before and since its promulga¬ 
tion, that to say that its miracles might have been 
worked by Satanic agency is simply absurd. 

It is not contended that the Qospol miracles are all alike the 
evident work of supreme wisdom and (goodness. The blasting 
of the flff-tree (Mt || Mk has often been described as 
being ra&er like a freak of power than a sign of love. But. not 
to speak of the many explanations of the purpose of such an 
act at such a moment which have been suggested, and passing 
by the lesson which it surely conveyed to the observers, that 
the Divine judgment on unfruitfulness is stern and final, it may 
be said at once that this miracle must not be detached from the 
others which were wrought by Christ. Nosciiur a sociis is a 
maxim of prudence; and a miracle like this of the fig-tree is 
guaranteed, so to speak, by the company in which it is found, 
and by the character, otherwise known, of Him who worked it. 
Viewed as an isolated marvel, it would not serve as a sutficient 
credential of the claims of the Christ; viewed as one of the 
incidents of His Passion, as one of His it has a meaning 
full of instruction. And the same may be said of any other 
coses in which a similar objection might be raised. 

8. It has been already pointed out (ii. § 6) that 
miracles are not represented in the Gospels as 
sufficient of thomseives in all cases to generate 
conviction. ‘Though he had done so many signs 
before them, yet they believed not on him’ (Jn 
12^). Atl the spectators at the Raising of Lazarus 
were not persuaded of the claims of Christ (Jn 11^). 
Yet the miracles of Jesus are repeatedly said to 
have arrested the attention and quickened the 
faith of those who witnessed them (Mt 8‘^, Lk 6®, 
Jn Not only the disciples, but the populace 
were impressed (Jn 6^^ Lk 7^*). ‘Many bmieved 
on his name, beholding his signs which he did* 
(Jn 2^), is a typical statement. And this aspect 
of His miracles, their witness to the truth of His 
claims, is emphatically asserted by Christ Himself. 
‘The very works that I do bear witness of me’ 
(Jn 6“). ‘ That ye may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins, 1 say unto 
thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house’ (Mk 2^®): the cure of the paralytic was a 
credential of His claim to he the pardoner of sin. 
When the tidings reached the disciples that Lazarus 
was dead, He said that it was well, for the miracle 
of his recovery would he the greater ‘sign’ (Jn 
IH®). He rebuked the greedy multitudes, because 
they followed Him for what they might get, and 
not because of His signs (Jn 6^). He upbraided 
Chorazin and Bethsaioa because His mighty works 
bad not drawn them to repentance (Mt 11®®). And 
St. John expressly states that the signs of Jesus 
were recorded ‘ that ye may believe’ (Jn 20®*): the 
evidential function of miracles was not merely an 
accidental result, due to the credulity of the con¬ 
temporaries of Jesus; it was a function, according 
to the Fourth Gospel, which miracles and the record 
of them were in some measure to fulfil throughout 
the Christian centuries (see, however, iv. § 7). 
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But it is also to be observed that Christ more 
than once refused to work ‘signs/ and that He 
often kept secret those which had been wrought. 
‘ Tell no man/ He said to the leprous, the blind, 
the deaf, who had been healed (Mt 8* 9^, Mk 
7*®). Herod ‘ hoped to see some sign done by him * 
(Lk 23®), but no sign was forthcoming. The scribes 
and Pharisees who sought a sign were sternly 
refused (Mt 12®®). The faith which would be en¬ 
kindled by signs, though it may be true faith, is 
not the highest. To believe Him ‘for the very 
works’ sake’ is the lower stage of discipleship (Jn 
14'^); though it, too, may find its reward (Jn 4^). 
The highest faith is not that of Thomas, who be¬ 
lieved when he saw the wound-prints, but that 
which can believe without seeing any sign (Jn 20*®). 

In brief, miracles are represented in the Gospels 
as of considerable evidential importance, although 
they will not convince an unwilling heart (Lk 16®^), 
nor is tlie faith which they enkindle the purest 
form of spiritual allegiance. 

iv. The Miracles ok the Gospels. — TActV 
Characteristics. —4. A somewhat closer examina¬ 
tion of the miraculous element in the Gospels must 
now be made. We have seen that miracles are 
possible objectively and in the abstract; that it is 
unreasonaolo to declare that no testimony can 
make them credible, albeit testimony of a high 
order may fairly be demanded ; and that, when put 
forward as credentials, a scrutiny of their internal 
character is necessary as well as a scrutiny of the 
evidence by which they are substantiated. The 
miracles of the Gospel come well out of this last 
test ; and we go on to ask. Are there any other 
leading characteristics which they present to our 
view besides tliis, that they are morally sublime ? 

2. A second characteristic is probably that they 
are certain^ not tentative or doubtful. Many 
alleged cases of thaumaturgic power profess to 
be no more than this. Out of many trials there 
are a few successes. Such, doubtless, were the 
supposed cures wrought by the relics and at the 
tombs of martyrs. Nothing is alleged concerning 
them which is not alleged of various quack medi¬ 
cines, namely, that out of the thousands who use 
them a few will be found to assert that they have 
derived benefit. But the phenomenon presented 
by Christ’s miracles as recorded by the evangelists 
is quite different. There is nothing in the narra¬ 
tives which in any way suggests that the Lord 
attempted cures in many instances and succeeded 
only in a few; we seem to be told of a ‘ standing 
miraculous power lodged in a person.’ * 

Here, however, wo must speak with great caution. To assert 
that the miracles of the Lora were wrought without effort, as It 
were, and that they are to be ascribed to the exercise of His 
Divine nature rather than to the operation of His human nature 
enriched and glorified by His indissoluble union with the Father, 
is perh^s to go bevond the evidence. The power, the iurmfut 
which He put forth as He ‘went about doing go<^,* is not 
spoken of as always present in the same fulness or as bearing no 
relation to the faith of those for whose sakes it woe exercM^. 
He said once that power had * gone forth * from Him (Lk ; 
He 'sighed * as He restored hearing to the deaf (Mk 7S^); and a 
mysterious limitation to His power to heal seems to be hinted 
at in passages such as Mt ISBO, Mk 6^, of which something has 
been said above, f The truth is, that we so little understand the 
conditions of the Incarnation that we find ourselves at fault 
when we attempt to define closely the laws (if we may so speak) 
of Ohrist’s miraculous activity. Considerations such as have 
been suggested hardlv touch the miracles which He wrought 
upon naturSf as distinct from those which He wrought upon 
man; and all that can be gathered on this subject vdth confi¬ 
dence from the Gospels resolves itself into this, that while there 
was a * standing miraculous power * in Him, there was also a 
remarkable economy in its exercise, the reasons for which we 
cannot fully comprehend. 

8« There is, indeed, an intimate connexion 

• Of. Mosley, l.e. p. 168. 

t T^ train of thought is carefully worked out In Mason’s 
CondiHons qf our Lord*a Life on Earthy pp. 96 ff., 108 ff.; of. 
Gk>re, ZHsiertotionc, pp. 80, 140, 166; and Westoott, Hebrewi, 
p. 06. 


between the several miracles of Christ, arising 
from the fact that the greatest miracle of all is the 
Person of Christ Himself. Sin is the true dvo/jLla^ 
the true violation of law; and this finds its remedy 
in a corresponding miracle of grace, even the 
Incarnation. It is quite misleading to compare 
the evidence, say, for the raising of Lazarus with 
that for a miracle in the life of a mediaeval saint; 
for the heart of the Christian position is that the 
circumstances were quite dissimilar. Christians 
assert, at the outset, that the I’erson of Christ is 
supernatural, or rather that the perfectly ‘ natural ’ 
humanity which He took upon Him was associated 
with the unearthly spiritual powers of the God¬ 
head; and, that being so, it is natural, i.e. con¬ 
gruous, that His advent and ministry should be 
attended with works ‘such as none other man 
did.' All through the Fourth Gospel, Christ’s 
miracles are described as His (pya; tliey did not 
stand, as it were, in a class by themselves, but they 
constituted a part of that Divine manifestation 
which dwelt in Him. We say that His life being 
greater and larger than that of a mere man like 
ourselves, was irradiated by the awful light of His 
superhuman origin, and that therefore (as might 
have been expected) that superhuman origin be¬ 
trayed itself oy a superhuman energy of action, 
that, after a public life of superhuman works of 
mercy, He suffered, died, was buried, but rose 
again, appeared on several occasions to His 
followers, and finally in their presence ascended 
into heaven. This is not like the allegation of 
a single isolated miracle. The whole advent of 
Jesus Christ was miraculous, and therefore we re¬ 
fuse to isolate any one of His works from His life. 
‘Isolated events,’ it has been profoundly said, 
‘are often incredible,’ but the crowning miracle 
of Christianity is the Incarnation. If Christ wore 
altogether an exceptional personage, there is 
nothing to stumble at in toe miracles recorded 
of Him, which indeed then are seen at once in 
their true character as <rrj/xeia, or fp 7 a,— His sMns 
or His works ,—but which refuse to rank themselves 
as Oa^fJMTa or prodigies which amaze and perplex. 
They are not ^eciinens of His power, but mani¬ 
festations of His Person.* 

4. Another consequence of importance follows 
from these considerations. The miracles, the <rriiJi.ela 
of Jesus Christ, are essential to the Go^el histoiy. 
And this does not mean merely that Christianity 
is a ‘ supernatural religion,’ and that it is impossible 
to retain its consoling and strengthening power over 
mankind if we reject the supernatural element, 
true and deeply important as this is. But it means 
that we cannot construct a consistent picture of 
the life of Jesus Christ from the Gospels, if we do 
not take account of His miraculous powers, how¬ 
ever those ‘ miraculous ’ powers are to oe explained. 
His miracles are not like the miracles in Xivy or 
in the history of many of the mediieval saints, 
detached pieces that do not disturb the histoij, 
which goes on very well without them; but the 
whole history is grounded in them and presupposes 
them. Witliout making any assumption as to 
the date and manner of composition of the Synop¬ 
tic Gospels, this fact stands out. We cannot con¬ 
trive any theory by which we may entirely 
eliminate the miraculous, and yet save the his¬ 
toricity, in any intelligible sense, of those wonder¬ 
ful narratives. It is vain to say, as some have 
done, that possibly the original nucleus of the 
Gospels contained no miraculous stories. For 
what is the fact? Even if we attempt to recon¬ 
struct the orimnal document which tne Synoptic 
evangelists had before them when compiling tneir 

* So Augustine: ' Minim non eise debet a Deo factum mlr- 
aculum. . . magii gaudere quam mirari debemua' (in Joan. 
Tract. xvlL D. 
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Gospels, by the simple (though unscientific) process 
of rejecting everything os added which is not 
common to all three, and so arrive at the ‘ triple 
tradition,’ we shall find that it still teems with 
miracle. The Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
Raising of Jairus’ dautditer, the Stilling of the 
Storm, besides lialf a dozen miracles of healing, 
are still left.* We cannot, in short, by any 
artifice reach a primitive gospel which is not to 
a greater or less extent a miracle gospel, and so 
we cannot treat ofT-hand the Gospel history in the 
matter of rejecting miracles as we would treat 
the Acta Sanctorum. But if we admit one miracle, 
there is little intellectual hindrance to admitting 
twenty. There is no aid to faith in the mere 
reduction of the number of miracles. Matthew 
Arnold compared this modern 
that while it is extravagant to i 
fairy godmother to have actuafly changed the 
pumpkin into a coach-and-six, we may believe 
that she did change it into a one-horse cab.f The 
illustration is flippant, but it is just. There is 
nothing to be gained by the attempt to minimize 
tlie supernatural in the Gospel history. It is 
there, do what we will. ‘ Miracles play so 
important a part in Christ’s scheme, that any 
theory which would represent them as duo entirely 
to the imagination of His followers or of a later 
age, destroys the credibility of the documents 
not partially but wholly, and leaves Christ a 
personage as mythical as Hercules.’J We have, 
indeed, no warrant for insisting that any particular 
explanation or theory of the miraculous shall bo 
accepted by a believer in the Gospels; but the 
fact of the miraculous, however we define it, re¬ 
mains. And a miracle reduced to its lowest terms, 
remains a miracle still. 

6. Classifications, more or less instructive, of the 
miracles of Christ, have often been draivn up. § 
We can here only briefly indicate their general 
character in respect of their claim to be regarded 
as due to power other than that of the ordinary 
forces of nature, as known or as conceivable to us. 
{a) There are, first, the miracles worked upon man, 
the miracles of healing. Some of these present no 
peculiar difficulty of credence to any one who is 
familiar with the remarkable phenomena of hypno¬ 
tism, or more generally with the influence of a 
strong will over a weaK one, though it would be 
rash tp assert, and (in view of all the facts) is in 
iteelf improbable, that this is the whole secret in 
any case. Such, for instance, are the cures of the 
demoniacs (Mt 8*816*1 17^^ Mk 1**), of the impotent 
man at the Pool of Bethesda (Jn 6*), of the man 
with the withered hand (Mt 12^®), of the woman 
with the spirit of infirmity (Lk 13^^), of the dumb 
man with a devil (Mt 9**), and of the man ‘pos¬ 
sessed with a devil, blind and dumb’ (Mt 12**). 
We find it increasingly difficult to accent any such 
explanations in the cases of the healing of the 
paralytics (Mt 8® 9*), of the deaf man (Mk 7**), of 
the blind (Mt 9*^ 20«», Mk 8**, Jn 9b the last of 
which is specially remarkable, and was so regarded 
at the time), of the dropsical man (Lk 14*), of the 
fever patient healed with a touch (Mt 8^<), of the 
woman with the issue (Mt 9*®), of the lepers (Mt 8*, 
Lk 17^b the healing in the former case being brought 
about by a touchy in the latter case by a mere word 
of power), of Malchus’ servant (Lk 22®®). And 
more wonderful (to our eyes) than any of these was 
the raising of the dead, the daughter of Jairus 
(Mt 9*®, though here it is noteworthy that the 
statement that the child was really dead was not 

♦This question hsa been carefully examined by Bruce, le. 

p. 101. 

T Ood and the Bible, p. 28. 

t Beee Homo, p. 41. 

See eepecially Weetoott, Introduction to the Study of the 
Qocpeit, p. 480fl. 
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made by Christ Himself), the widow of Nain’s son 
(Lk 7“), and Lazarus (Jn 11^), in the last of which 
cases, at least, all doubt as to the fact of death is 
excluded by the attendant circumstances. 

{b) We have, secondly, the cosmic miracles, as 
they have been called—those which were wrought 
upon nature. The Blasting of the Fig-tree (Mt 21'®), 
the Stilling of the Storm (Mt 8*®), and the Walking 
on tlie Sea (Mt 14*®), betray the energy of One who 
had power not only over man, but over the unin¬ 
telligent forces of the universe. Certainly these 
cannot bo explained, or explained away, by any 
hypothesis such as that which has been i resorted 
to in the case of the healing of demoniacs or the 
like. And a controlling force of a ^uite extra- 
ordina^ character seems to have manifested itself 
in the Feeding of the Four Thousand (Mt 15®*) and 
of the Five Thousand (Mt 14^®), as well as in that 
first ‘sign ’ of all, the Transformation of water into 
wine at the marriage feast (Jn 2^. 

(c) Four cases have been left out of consideration, 
inasmuch as if they stood alone they might be 
explained as coincidences, the like of which happens 
in every one’s experience. The great draughts of 
fish (Lk 6^ and Jn 21®) and the finding of the stater 
in tlie fish’s mouth (Mt 17*^, although here it is 
noteworthy that we are not told that the coin was 
actually found), as well as the recovery of the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum (Jn 4^®), are not in 
themselves prmter naturam ; but they receive their 
significance from their connexion with prophetic 
words of the Christ. They are (to take the lowest 
view) arj/xeia of His superhuman wisdom. 

6. Thus, on a review of all the miracles of the 
Ministry of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, 
although no doubt this or that isolated event 
might be plausibly referred to natural causes, 
yet undoubtedly there are some among the number 
which cannot be reasonably thus explained; and 
all, taken together, if they have been correctly 
reported to us, present a phenomenon for which we 
are driven to seek a cause other than the physical 
forces of the universe can provide. 

7. The Evidence .—What is the value of the 
evidence for these phenomena ? The Gospels 
received their present form, let us assume, be¬ 
tween the years 60 and 90 A.n. That is to say, 
we have written testimony to the facts set down 
within half a century of their alleged occurrence. 
Is this testimony strong enough to outweigh the 
admitted improbability, a posteriori^ of such ano¬ 
malous and extraordinary events? The question 
about the Gospel miracles is often put in this 
form, but it is not the form in which it will be 
put by any one who appreciates what is the real 
problem at issue. For nothing has been said in 
the foregoinfj summary of the alleged resurrection 
of Christ Himself. It was this upon which the 
controversy as to His claims hinged in the early 
days of Christianity, and it was a true instinct 
which led the first preachers of the gospel to 
place it in the foreground. If He really rose 
from the dead, then it is plain that He cannot 
be judged by the standards which we rightly 
apply to the alleged doings of men like ourselves.* 
"Hie miracles of the ministry, with rare exceptions, 
were not worked under circumstances which should 
fit them to be absolutely convincing credentials to 
the world of the Divine mission of Jesus. They 
were, speaking in general terms and with reserva¬ 
tions which have been already explained (see iii. § 5), 

* All through, however, we must bear in mind that It is not 
the anomalouenesi of the resurrection of Christ which is the 
signiheant matter. * It is quite possible that our Lord’s resur¬ 
rection may be found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the 
scientific sense. It foreshadows and be^ns the general resur¬ 
rection ; and when that general resurrection comes we may find 
that it wi^ after all, the natural issue of physical laws always 
at work’ (Temple, Bampton Leetveret, p. 100). 
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ratlier sacramental signs of His grace than proofs 
that He had the power to bestow it. But it was 
otherwise with the resurrection on the first Easter 
Day. This was a credential to which the Church 
continually appealed (Ko D 4^, 1 P 1^), although 
it, too, was a arjjieiotf of spiritual truth. And the 
evidence for this is not con lined to the Gospels. It 
is presupposed in all the apostolic Epistles, as it is 
the burden of the apostolic sermons recorded in 
the Acts (cf. Ac 2^^ lO'*^ IS^^ 2 ^^); and not 

only is this the case, but the whole history shows 
that belief in the resurrection was the one source 
of the continued faith of believers after their hopes 
had been shattered by the crucifixion, and was, as 
a matter of fact, the foundation on which the 
edifice of the Christian Church was raised. Ex¬ 
amine the evidence of the four ‘ undisputed ’ 
Epistles of St. Paul. These were all written 
before tlie year 58, i.e. about a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury after the crucifixion. St. Paul bears direct 
testimony to the fact of the resurrection, as be¬ 
lieved in by all Christians of the day. ‘ To this 
end Christ died and lived again, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living* (Ro 14®); 
‘ I delivered unto you . . . that wfiich also I 
received . . . how that he hath been raised on 
the third day, according to the Scriptures; and 
that he appeared to Cephas ; then to the Twelve; 
then he appeared to above five hundred brethren 
at once, of whom the greater part remain until 
now . . . ; then he appeared to James; then to all 
the apostles* (1 Co 15^*“^). For circumstantiality, 
it would be dilficult to surpavsa this last statement 
(cf. also Ro P 8", 2 Co 5^^, 1 Th 4i<). Again, St. 
Paul is so confident of the fact of the resurrection 
of Christ that he uses it as a proof that we too shall 
live after death ; ‘ if there is no resurrection of the 
dead, neither hath Christ been raised* (1 Co 15*®); 
he does not consider it necessary to add anything 
to this reductio ad ahsurdum. And, finally, the 
fact is so familiar that it is repeatedly appealed to 
in its symbolic and spiritual significance: ‘ that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through 
the glory of the Father, so wo also might walk m 
newness of life* (Ro 6^; cf. Ph 3*®, Col 3*). 

8. This was the confident belief of St. Paul 
and of his correspondents years before the Gospels 
assumed their present forms, and (although we 
cannot here enter fully into the question) all 
attempted * naturalistic * explanations of that 
belief are entirely inadeejuate. This is good 
evidence; it is quite difierent in degree from 
the evidence which might be brought for any 
of the Lord’s miracles of healing, taken singly; 
indeed it is not too much to sajr that nad 
not the evidence been entirely satisfactory to 
those who had the best means of judging, the 
Christian Church would not have lived for a year 
after the crucifixion. Thus it is the Church itself 
that is the abiding witness to the resurrection; 
otherwise we should have to believe a more ‘in¬ 
credible* thing than any ‘miracle,* viz. that the 
greatest and most blessed institution in this world 
IS based on the delusions of a few credulous and 
superstitious fanatics. The question to be answered 
is, not^ Is the evidence of the Gospels for the miracles 
of the ministry sufficient bjr itself to inspire belief— 
not^ Is the documentary evidence for the resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesus provided in the Gospels and Epistles 
sufficient by itself to command our acceptance of it 
—huty How are we to account for the origin of the 
Christian Church on the basis of belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, supposing that belief 
to have had no foundation in fact ? And to that 
question there is no satisfactory answer. We 
are driven back on the hypothesis that the belief 
grew out of the fact, and with that hypothesis 
all the existing evidence is in entire agreement. 


Leslie in his once famous tract, A Short Method 
with the Deists, may have laid too miufii stress on 
the evidence viewed in a purely juristic aspect, 
but there is real force in nis argument that the 
four tests which may be applied to the testimony 
to the fact of the resurrection of Christ are tests 
which would satisfy a reasonable court of inquiry. 
The alleged fact was (1) one which could be judged 
of by men’s senses; (2) it was public; (3) it was 
verified by a monument set up in observance of it, 
t.e. the Christian Church ; and (4) this was set up 
immediately after the event. 

9. We may now turn back to the miracles of 
the Gospel. They fall into lino at once, if the 
miracle of the resurrection is a fact; they become 
ff'n/j.e'ia and tpya (as they are represented by St. 
John to be) of the Christ. The evidence for it is, 

rima facie, evidence for them. True it is that 

t. Paul does not mention them at all in his 
letters, but it did not come within his purpose to 
do so. It was the permanent results, not the 
temporary incidents, as it were, of the Divine life 
on earth with which he and his correspondents 
were concerned. And yet it is worth observing 
that, so far is St. Paul from thinking that miracles 
are foreimi to the Christian dispensation, that he 
claims the power of working tiicm himself, and 
that in letters addressed both to strangers who 
did not know him and to friends who did. Christ 
wrought by him, he says, * in the power of signs 
and wonders* (Ro 15*®); ‘truly,* he writes to the 
Corinthians, ‘ the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, by signs and wonclers 
and mighty works * (2 Co 12*^); among the Divine 
gifts of the Church are ‘miracles {5vvdfi€i%), gifts 
of healings, divers kinds of tongues* (1 Co 12'-^); 
and ho asks the Galatians, ‘he therefore that 
worketh miracles (5uvdyuets) among you doeth he it 
by the works of the law ? ’ (Gal 3®). If it had not 
been a matter of acknowledged fact that some 
such Divine powers had attended his apostolic 
ministry, it would have been truly extraordinary 
that he should have claimed them. And, further, 
it is plain that he would never have claimed 
powers for himself of which he believed his Master 
to have been destitute, so that his omission of any 
mention of the Lord’s miracles of healing cannot 
have any significance as regards St. Paul’s belief 
in the supernatural character of Christianity. 

10. To this mass of evidence, a priori and 
a posteriori, in favour of the miracles of the NT, 
the answer that is usually returned in our time is 
not that of Spinoza (though his presuppositions 
are more widely accepted than is always recog¬ 
nized), nor of Hume, but of Matthew Arnold, who, 
while declining metaphysical disquisitions as to 
their possibility or creditility, attempted to settle 
the controversy by declaring that at any rate 
‘miracles do not happen,'* and that the vast 
number of admittedly fabulous miracles recorded 
in ecclesiastical literature dispenses us from formal 
inquiry into the excellence of the evidence for 
those of one particular period. It is plain that 
the mere dictum, ‘ miracles do not happen,* has no 
application whatever in logic, unless the pro¬ 
pounder of it is prepared to accept the principles 
either of Spinoza or of Hume; and these we have 
already examined. The force of the statement 
resides in this, that the modern world is very 
chary in receiving the report of any alleged 
miracle, because we know of so many cases in 
which like reports have proved untrue. But that 
‘ miracles do not happen^ within a certain area of 
experience, does not prove that they have never 
happened outside that area. The rule ‘all or 
none * is a very unsafe rule for common life. Every 
case that arises ought to be judged on its own 

* God and the Bible, p. 232. 
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merits. And tlie first onestion to bo asked about 
the evidence for the NT miracles is, Were the 
witnesses predisposed to believe such things of 
Jesus Christ? In particular, was there any pre¬ 
conception in favour of His resurrection ? Were it 
so, there might be considerable room for hesita¬ 
tion in accepting report of it, and the rapid dis¬ 
semination of belief in it might be set down to a 
widespread credulity. Now {a) it is true that 
belief in the supernatural was quite common in 
the first century of our era, nor could men and 
women then have had the same intellectual diffi¬ 
culty in trusting the evidence for an alleged 
miracle that wo, with our larger knowledge of the 
laws of nature, now experience. In particular, the 
lower classes of Homan society, though not ready 
to accept miraculous stories wliich interfered with 
their traditional beliefs, were steeped in an atmo¬ 
sphere of magic and superstition. But it was not 
so with the higher classea. The first century 
coidd not be called an * age of faith.* Stoics and 
Epicureans alike were disinclined to believe in 
any irruption of the spiritual into the established 
p^hysical order. (6) And when we turn from 
Gentile to Jew, when we consider the national 
prejudices alike of the first preachers as of the 
first hearers of the gospel, we see that nothing 
could have been more opposed to preconceived 
ideas than the doctrine of the Incarnation, with 
the resurrection as its appropriate and (so to 
sneak) inevitable sequel (Mt 27^*-, Lk 242®, Jn 5^® 
gM 1Q33 etc.). This once recognized, tliere would, 
no doubt, have been no diiiiculty in believing 
that the ‘works’ of One like Christ should be 
superhuman, but this was not recognized at the 
first even by the faithful apostles. Prejudice in 
favour of the Incarnation, or the Resurrection, of 
the Ascension, there was none. The evidence can¬ 
not be set aside on the score that it grew up in 
the course of years as the outcome of presuriposi- 
tiona as to what the Messiah should be and do. 

11. This was the theory of Strauss ; but it is not 
tenable, for this reason, among others, tliat the 
interval of time which elapsed between the death 
of Christ and the composition of the records which 
described Him as a superhuman personage is not 
long enough to account for such legendary develop¬ 
ments. The evidence is not like that for the 
miracles attributed to St. Anthony or to Ignatius 
Loyola, which are found only in the later and not 
in the earlier biographies. It is as nearly contem- 
poraiy as we could expect. It does not grow as 
we advance from decade to decade in the history 
of the Church. The belief in a superhuman 
Christ is as deep-rooted in the letters ol St. Paul 
written before the year 68 as it is in the Gospel 
according to St. John written at least thirty years 
later, although it is not expressed in the same 
way. The evidence is as good in degree and in 
kind as we could expect it to be, without the 
intervention of a special miracle by which scientific 
testings, not in the least necessary for the faith of 
the first century, should have been provided to 
satisfy the cravings for certitude of the nineteenth. 

It is fully detailed, delivered in transparent good 
faith, and under circumstances which would forbid 
a careless assent. * 

V. Other Bible Miracles.—1. The Acts of the 
Apostles ,miracles ascribed to the apostles 
in Acts stand on a somewhat diilerent platform. 
Standing alone, the evidence for them would 
hardly be sufficient to compel their reception. 
But they must be considered in their relation to 
the advent of Christianity, and to the super¬ 
human powers of the Founder of the Christian 
Church. The commission to the apostles (Mt 10*) 
included the direction: ‘ Heal the sick, raise the 

• This is all worked out by Paley, Evidences^ pi. i. oh. 2. ( 


dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils.’ This 
does not suggest, it will be observed, that what 
we have called cosmic miracles came within the 
powers with which they were entrusted by the 
Lord, and we find no trace of such miracles 
in Acts. In the appendix to St. Mark (Mk 16^’) 
the remarkable promise is recorded ; ‘ These signs 
shall follow them that believe : In my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues ; they shall take up serpents ; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.’ With the exception of immunity from 
poison, instances are given in Ac of all these 
powers being enjoyed, not only by the original 
eleven and by St. Paul, but by many other dis¬ 
ciples. Thus the gift of tongues found its fulfil¬ 
ment at Pentecost, and is alluded to by St. Paul in 
his Epistles. Prophecy, which was akin to this, is 
frequently spoken of as a ‘ sign ’ of an apostle. 
Agabus not only predicted a famine (Ac 11*®), but 
also warned St. Paul of what would happen to him 
at Jerusalem (Ac2P‘^). Twelve unnamea Ephesian 
disciples on whom St. Paul laid his hanaa were 
endued with this gift (Ac 19*^), as were also the four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist (Ac 2P). And 
that ‘ wonders ana signs * were wrought by the 
apostles is repeatedly asserted (Ac 2^ 6'* o* 8^*), 
and it is in entire harmony with St. Paul’s own 
claims (see iv. § 9). Among these were the ex¬ 
pulsion of demons (Ac 5^® 16^®), the healing of 
the lame (Ac 3’ 14®), of a paralytic (Ac 9®^), and of 
the sick (Ac 5^* 28® 19^®, the cures in the last case 
being described as dvvd/nds ov rds rvxouo’as, which 
operated through the medium of St. Paul’s cloth¬ 
ing). Two cases of raising the dead are recorded 
(Dorcas, Ac 9®^, and Eutychus, Ac 20®). Visions 
and voices from heaven are spoken of (Ac 9®* 
10®* “ 12*), and the intervention of angels is men¬ 
tioned (Ac 6^® 8®*). Two visitations of judgment, 
upon Elymas (Ac 13^') and upon Ananias and 
Sapphira (Ac 6*- ^®), are brought about by St. Paul 
and St. Peter respectively. It is not necessary to 
discuss the healing virtue ascribed to St. Peter’s 
shadow (Ac 6^*), or the deliverance of St. Paul 
from the viper (Ac 28®); for in the former case 
I nothing is said as to the success of the attempted 
i remedy, and in the latter case no miracle is 
necessarily involved (but cf. Mk 16*®). But, on the 
whole, it is impossible to evade the consequence 
that the ministry of the apostles, according to the 
only records which we have got, was sustained by 
powers which are beyond the power of man or of 
nature as known to us. They fall into their place 
immediately if Christ was what He claimed to 
be, and the Church which He founded the minister 
of His grace; but on any other hypothesis they 
cannot be explained. 

2. The Miracles of the Or.—Similar observations 
may be made about the miracles of the OT. It is 
evident that we cannot speak with the same con¬ 
fidence about these that we can feel when describ¬ 
ing the miracles of Him who showed in His own 
person His superiority to death, of Him who is the 
Prince of Life. ^ For they are narrated in ancient 
books, the origin of which in many instances is 
wrapped in obscurity. We cannot claim to have 
contemporary evidence for the miracles of the OT 
as we have for those of the NT. And so to one 
approaching the OT literature without any appre¬ 
ciation of its fulfilment in the Christ, some of the 
miracles therein recorded, while always possible 
to a believer in God, may perhaps seem to be 
guaranteed by no sufficient testimony to compel 
belief in occurrences so improbable in themselves. 
But for us ‘ Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.* 
The obscurities of the older revelation find their 
explanation in the fuller light of the later. And 
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if it bo a fact that the law was a iraidaywyhs cU 
XpKjrbvy and that Israel was chosen by the Almightv 
as His instrument for the teaching of the worla, 
then it ceases to be a priori improbable that, at 
exceptional crises in the history of the Hebrews, 
special manifestations of Divine power might be 
vouchsafed, which should enable men to say with 
boldness, ‘This is the finger of God.* And, again, 
it is not to be forgotten that the use of the OT by 
Christ and His apostles sufficiently proves to 
Christians that the literature therein contained 
was a unique, literature, and was produced under 
quite unique conditions of inspiration. Thus the 
records must, at the least, be treated with respect 
greater than that which we bestow upon books 
like the Acta Sanctorum^ and wo are entitled to 
place fuller reliance on the accuracy of the writers 
than would be justifiable in a history which came 
to us without any such lofty guarantee and claim. 
It is in such a spirit that we approach their 
accounts of miracles. 

The OT miracles are chiefly CTouped round 
two epochs—the Deliverance from Egypt, and the 
Reformation of Elijah and Elisha. It is true that 
these periods arc described in greater detail than 
any otner periods in the history, but nevertheless 
it can hardly be without significance that it is at 
these two great crises in the fortunes of Israel 
that the ti^ens of God’s providence were most 
apparent to pious observers. Of the former cycle 
it should be observed that very few of the so- 
called miracles are difficult of credence, inasmuch 
as the majority of them are not (seemingly) in 
themselves out of the order of nature. The Ten 
Plagues (Ex 8-12), the Parting of the Red Sea 
;Ex 142 ^***^), and of the Jordan (Jos 3^^ cf. 2K 2’*^^), 
the Water from the Rock at Rephidim (Ex 17®), 
and at Kadesh (Nu 20^), the Curing of the Waters 
of Marah (Ex 15'-^, cf. 2 K 2^^), the Budding of 
Aaron’s rod (Nu 17®), the deaths of Nadab and 
Abihu (Lv 10^), as of Korah and his company (Nu 
16®^), did not involve any apparent breach in the 
continuity of the physical order. We can readily 
conceive how similar occurrences might be brought 
about through the operation of the ordinary forces 
of nature. None of these events, considered singly, 
would seem a prodigy to an impartial observer. 
It is the concurrence of so many circumstances of 
the kind which forbids us to deny tlieir signal 
character, and conveys to us the conviction that 
here was the finger or God. And it is even more 
important to observe that those remarkable events 
were associated in many cases with a word of 
power from God’s ministers. The precfic^ivc element, 
which we have spoken of above (see i. § 14) as char¬ 
acteristic of so many of our Lord’s miracles, is here 
conspicuous. The plagues are foretold; so was 
the dreadful death of the rebels in Korah’s 
rebellion ; and the division of the waters of the 
Red Sea is described as having been connected 
with prayer and invocation on the part of Moses. 
Here we come iu)on the most prominent aspect of 
miracle in the OT, viz. the element of prophecy^ 
which includes prediction. However this feature 
may have been exaggerated in Christian apolo¬ 
getics in the past, and however we may try to 
reduce it to lower dimensions, it is impossible to 
eliminate it from the Hebrew literature. The 
function of a prophet was not confined to predic¬ 
tion, but this was certainly within his powers, as 
indicated from time to time in the history of Israel. 
And true prediction is essentially miraculous; it 
is beyond numan powers, and it is a sign of a 
special revelation or God to man over and above 
that which is continually offered in His provi¬ 
dence (see Prophecy), Prophecy being admitted 
as possible, and the actual prophecies of the OT 
seers being certified, the ‘ wonders and signs * with 


which their ministry was accredited arc deprived 
of much of that antecedent improbability which 
(as we have admitted) attaches itself to miraculous 
stories in general. 

The miracles of Elijah and Elisha may be 
viewed in this light. They are, as it were, their 
credentials. Other prophets, both of OT and of NT, 
worked no signs indeed (Jn 10^^), and this shows 
that it was not the habit of the Hebrews to surround 
the figure of every prophetical personage with a 
halo of miraculous glory. But Elijah and Elisha 
lived in an age of spiritual upheaval: great wicked¬ 
ness and deep piety came into conflict. ‘ Let it be 
known this day tnat thou art God in Israel* (1 K 
18®®) was the perpetual burden of Elijah’s prayers. 
And perhaps nothing short of a miraculous si"n 
would have satisfied the Israel of his day that the 
Lord was God. At the same time it may be freely 
conceded that the accounts of these two great pro¬ 
phets, Elijah and Elisha, stand somewhat apart 
from the general history of Israel. The miracles 
of Elisha are never alluded to in the OT after the 
story of their occurrence, and they are only once 
mentioned in the Apocr. (Sir 48'^). It cannot be said 
that the miracles ascribed to these prophets are 
essential to the history, nor can it be maintained that 
all of their miracles are on the lofty moral level 
which we have found to be conspicuously the case 
with the miracles of Christ. It is an hypothesis with 
a good deal of prima facie evidence in its favour 
that the miracle-stories of 1 K 17. 18, 2 K 1-6 are 
rather of the nature of Jewish Haggodoth than of 
sober history. * With even greater probability may 
this bo said of the stories of Daniel and the aen of 
lions, and the Three Children in the furnace of Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar (Dn 3^“*- 6^®*’). In the rest of the OT 
the miraculous element (if we exclude prophecy) is 
remarkably small. Tlie song of the Bk. of Jashar, 
which speaks of the sun standing still at Gibeon 
(Jos 10^^), can hardly be taken as a scientific state¬ 
ment of fact; it is poetry, not prose. The somewhat 
similar story of tne shadow moving backward on 
the sundial of Ahaz (2 K 20'^), is related in prose 
and interwoven with the history of Hezekiah, and 
cannot be dismissed so easily. But in the absence 
of fuller knowledge of the circumstances it would 
be imiiossible to be sure that in this there was any¬ 
thing ‘supernatural,* beyond the foreknowledge 
which Isaiah seems to have had that this ‘ sign * 
would take place. The story of Balaam’s ass 
speaking has been referred to its parallels, s.v, 
Balaam ;t and the episode of Jonah and the 
whale seems to be of a similar class. In the latter 
case, it has been urged, indeed, that our Lord’s 
application of the story (Mt 12®®) forecloses all 
inquiry into its literal truth. But this is not the 
juagment of the most careful and devout scholars 
of our own time.$ 

On the whole, then, while we maintain that 
the history of the Jews cannot be truly interpreted 
unless the special intervention of Providence in 
many a crisis of their national life be discerned, 
and while we distinctly recognize the miraculous 
nature of the Messianic prophecies of the OT, and 
are not slow to accept the allegation that miracles 
may have accompanied their progress, we cannot 
think that the evidence for several recorded mir¬ 
acles, such as Elisha making the axe-head to swim 
(2 K 6®), the speaking of Balaam’s ass (Nu 22®®), 
and the staying of the sun and moon at Gibeon 
(Jos 10^®), is at all sufficient to compel implicit 
credence in their literal truth. 

vi. Christian Miracles after the Apostolic 
Aoe.—!• The last section of this article must be 

• See above, vol. i. p. 696^, art. Elisha. 

t See vol. I. p. 284*. 

t See Sanday, /mpirotfon, p. 414 f., and Oore, Bamptsn 
Leeturett p. 196 f., and cf. art. Johau, above, voL il. p. 761. 
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far too brief for its subject, but sometliin^ ought the faithful. They allege these powers to be the 
to bo said of miracles recortled elsewhere than in common property of all Christian people, and to be 
the OT and NT, if our discussion of miracles in susceptible of exercise at any moment and on any 
general is to be in any way complete. We have occasion. This is going far beyond the language 
seen that the infant Churcii is described in Ac as of the Gospels and Acts, but it is here sufficient to 
having been favoured with miracles as well as with observe that phenomena of this sort are often 
other gifts of the Spirit. When did these miracles explicable without any recourse to supernatural 
cease in Christian history ? Many diirerent opinions agency (see above, iv. § 6). 

have been held, one branch at least of the Church 3. Next, it is important to note that the early 
believing that there has been no cessation and that Fathers, although seeing the miraculous in the 
miraculous powers are still in her possession, it incidents of their daily life, place the miracles of 
being often urged, on the other hand, that they the apostolic ago on a pinnacle quite above the 
died with the apostolic company. The chief reason miracles of their own time. When we go to the 
alleged for this latter opinion is apparently based 4th cent., we find Chrysostom saying that ‘all the 
on the assumption that miracles are given only for men of his time together ’ could not do as much as 
evidential mirposes, that their sole function is to St. Paul’a handkerchief Sacerdot. iv. 6), and he 
certify the Divine character of revelation, and that implies that in his day there were no raisings from 
when this has been sufficiently established their the dead (cf. i/ow. in i Cor. vi. 2). But, much earlier 
work is done, and that they may not be expected than this, Tertullian, after saying that the apostles 
to continue. And, curiously enough but most un- had spiritual powers peculiar to themselves, adds 
reasonably, it has been assumed that the apostles ‘ nam et mortuos suscitaverunt quod Deus solus ; 
could not have worked any miracle save those et debiles redintegraverunt, quod nemo nisi Chris- 
recorded in Scripture, or at least that no record of tus* {dt Pud. c. 21)—language which would be 
such could be trustworthy. Between these extreme strange if such occurrences were even occasional 
views are to be ranked the great body of old English in his day. And of the miracles of the apostolic 
divines, e.g, Dodwell and Tillotson, who held that age, Origen only says that traces remain in 

miracles were occasional in the Christian Church his time {contra Cdsumy i. 2). We find then (i.) 
until the time of Constantine, when, Christianity that by the end of the 2nd cent, there is a I'rowing 
being established by the civil power, it no longer suspicion that miracles are dying out, (ii.) that 
needed such supernatural assistance. Thus Fuller such miracles as are recorded are generally re¬ 
explains that ‘ miracles are the swaddling clothes garded as different in kind from those of the 
of the infant Churches’; and yet another view has apostolic age, and (iii.) that in the earliest age 
commended itself to many, viz. that the power of of post-apostolic Christianity the ‘miracles* are 
working miracles extended to but not beyond the almost, without exception, of “prophecy^ healing^ 
disciples upon whom the apostles conferred it by and exoremn. 

imposition of their hands.* 4. The exceptional cases remain to be mentioned. 

2. According to Acts, the Divine powers promised (a) Eusebius records (//.E iii. 39) that Papias re- 
by Clirist to His Church were at least occasionally lated that in his time a man rose from the dead, as 
exercised, not only by the apostolic company but he had heard from the daughters of Philip the 
by other persons as well, it would not bo sur- Evangelist, and that Justus Barsabbas was once 
prising, therefore, if we found in the literature of delivered from the effects of drinking poison. The 
the early 2ud cent, many references to miracles former of these occurrences may relate to some 
like those in Acts. And yet such references are such occurrence os the raising of Dorcas (Ac 9^), 
few and scanty. Our records of the period are which the dauf^hters of Philip may have witnessed, 
fragmentary, to be sure, but it is remarkable that and the latter is not related in sufficient detail to 
they tell so little on the subject. With a few not- enable us to draw any conclusion from it (cf. Mk 
able exceptions, of which something is said further 16^®). But it is significant that Papias’ account 
on, there is no trace up to the end of the 2nd cent, seems to have been silent as to miracles which 
of any miraculous gift still existing in the primitive came within his own observation. The occur- 
Church save those oiprophecy b.tuX healing^ including rences he mentioned were in the apostolic age, and 
exorcism^ lioth of which are frequently mentioned, he does not profess to speak as an eye-witness. 

{a\ In Hermas {Mand. xi.) and in the Didacht (6) The often quotea statement of Irenacus is 
the abuse of the grace of prophecy is spoken of, and more difficult to explain or to explain away. He 
a little later Justin {Dial. § 82) has tiie statement speaks of prophecy, healing, and exorcism as im- 
xapd 7Ap Kal Trpo(f>TjTLKd possible in lieretical circles, but as common in the 

4<my. We observe here that the earliest notices of Ghurch, and he adds, ‘Yea, even the dead were 
the power of prophecy imjily also the presence of raised and abode with us many years* {'f/yipBrjaav 
Its counterfeit, and indeed prophecy is, of all the Kal irap4p.€ivav <ri>v UavoU ^rco-t, adv, Hoer, II. 
Divine ‘gifts,’ that which would most easily lend xxxii.). All that can be said about this is that 
itself to imposture. And Justin’s statement seems no specific instance is produced ; the language is 
to imply his surprise that prophecy should have rhetorical, and the statement occurs in the middle 
continued so long, for he says ‘ even up to the pre- of a polemic against heretics. Nor are we furnished 
sent,* from which we might gather that in.stances 'with details. Further, when Irenceus passes from 
of genuine prophecy in his day and in his neigh- the mention of the more common miracula to speak 
bourhood were not veiy numerous. of raising the dead, the tense is suddenly an(i un- 

(6) The gift of heating also noted by Justin expectedly changed. Healing, exorcism, and pro- 
(DtaL 8 39), though he does not give any instances phecy, these are matters of present experience for 
within his own observation. Origen goes further him ; but he speaks of resurrections from the dead 
{contra Celsum, iii. 24), and says that he has seen in the past tense. Even the words quoted hardly 
many persons rescued from delirium. But the com- mean more than that such events happened within 
monest exemplification of this gift was displayed living memory. Now Iremeus was a disciple of 
in the expulsion of demons; exorcism is regaraed Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of St. John, 
Quite as a thin^^ of course by the 2nd cent. Fathers, so that if we view his statement thus it not 
Justin {Apol. li. § 6, DiaX. §§ 30, 76) and Ter- appear so extraordinary. The inference, in short, 
tullian {Apol. 23, 37, 43, de Idolol. 11, etc.) speak from the whole passage is that the “major miracles 
in extravagant terms as to the certainty with no longer happened—an inference which is oon- 
whioh demons could be expelled by the prayers of firmed oy all the available evidence.* 

• Set lUye’a TeHuUian, p. 4®. * See further, Mozley, Miraelsi, p. 206. 
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5. But if the miraculous powers of tlie Church 
seem to have grown less and less as the 2nd cent, 
went on, it must also be remembered that miracles 
of the most astounding character abound in the 
records of ecclesiastical history from the 4th cent, 
onward. On what grounds, it may be asked, do 
we reject these? Or must we reject them? Is 
there any reason why ihtst should be rejected and 
those of the NT accepted ? and on what principles 
is such dillerentiation to be made ? 

6 . It is plain, at the outset, that miracles are 
always possible to the believer in God, and again 
that there is always a presumption against them 
to one who believes that God governs the world 
by general laws. This fact, that His rule is uni¬ 
form for the most part, is what gives to mir^les 
their signal character, their character as signs, 
and so lorbids us to see ‘ miracle ’ in the ordinary 
activities of Pi*ovidenco. They are a-rjueiaf and are 
therefore a priori unlikely to be of everyday 
occurrence. And the remarkable economy in the 
use of miracle displayed both in the OT and in the 
NT conlirms us in tne conviction that there is an 
antecedent probability against them as a general 
rule. This antecedent improbability may be over¬ 
come by the special circumstances of the case (as 
we have pointed out is time of the miracles of 
Christ), or by the strength of the evidence which 
may be adduced ; but normally it has considerable 
force. Further, supposing true miracles occur, 
nothing is more certain than that they will provoke 
imitation and imposture, and will encounter the 
rivalry of a host of false ones. Pascal goes so 
far as to say that the existence of the false neces¬ 
sarily points to the existence of the true as their 
antecedent cause, without which they would never 
have gained a footing.* AVe need not accept this 
dictum in its integrity, but there is this of truth in 
it, that it shows on the one hand how unscientific 
it is summarily to reject the evidence for a given 
occurrence, merely because somewhat similar evi¬ 
dence has proved misleading in other cases; and, 
on the other hand, that we must always allow for 
a readiness to believe in miracle arising from 
previous (real or imaginary) experience of such 
interpositions of Divine favour. We say then, 
first, that while we do not in the least feel bound 
to reject medioival or modern miracles, we start 
with a determination to test the evidence for them 
very severely. If we draw conclusions as to the 
history of the Christian Church from what we read 
in the OT of the history of the Jewish Church, we 
shall expect to find miraculous interposition very 
rarely exhibited, and then only at great national 
crises, and not merely for the warning and instruc¬ 
tion of individual soms. 

7. This same law of Divine economy will bid us 
also to exclude from the category of miracles such 
events as may reasonably be referred to natural 
causes. Visions or voices which may be resolved 
into false perceptions or deceptions of the senses 
must be so classed. The extraordinary phenomena 
which are recorded as having accompanied the 
martyrdoms of Poly carp, t of Savonarola, of Hooper, 
may readily enough be explained as the operation 
of physical forces, a little exaggerated perhaps 
W pious enthusiasm. Stories like that of the 
Tuundering Legion and the rain which followed 
the prayers of the Christian host may be true in 
the main, although the events of which they tell 
are not necessarily miracles in any other sense 
than that in which every answer to prayer is a 
miracle (see above, i. § 16). In other cases the 
recorded phenomena are too like the tricks of 
a thaumaturgist for sober piety to recognize in 
them the finger of God; and in many the alleged 

• PmsUs, ii. 285 (ed. Faog5res). 

i See Lightfoot, Apottolio FatAers, n. L 616. 


miracles are grotesquely absurd and utterly devoid 
of that character of <rrj/j.€ia which all true miracles 
have as revelations of the Divine will and purpose. 

8 . Next, in an overwhelmingly large number of 
the cases which remain, both of medieval and 
modern miracles, the evidence is entirely insuffi¬ 
cient. There is no a priori probability in their 
favour, and very inadequate a posteriori testimony. 
In how few cases, outside the NT, have we got the 
evidence of the agent who is supposed to have 
worked the miracles 1 And it is to do feared that 
many stories of miracles worked by saints may be 
accounted for by the misguided piety of their 
biographers. All too soon in the Church’s history 
a false criterion of sanctity grew up. It was sup¬ 
posed that the measure oi a man’s goodness was 
the amount of miraculous power by which his 
preaching was aided.* Now from the belief that 
the man who works miracles must be a good man, 
the transition is easy to the converse inference. 
This man was a good man, hence he must have 
worked miracles, and so it can be no harm to write 
down a few in his biography. He must have 
worked, if not these particular wonders, at least 
others very like them.f We thus find that the 
further removed in time the saint is from his 
biographer, the more is his life embellished with 
legend and glorified with miracle. We distrust 
the mediaeval records on these grounds. Falsies in 
nno^ falsus in omnibus^ we say. No criticism of 
this sort can be applied to the miracles of the NT ; 
for here we have contemporary testimony of the 
principal persons concerned, and the miraculous is 
as prominent in the earlier as in the later canonical 
writings. 

9. It is a suspicious circumstance that many of 
these medueval miracles happened so opportunely 
for the triumph of a particular party or the 
glorification of a particular individual. In one 
sense, indeed, it is very far from suspicious to read 
that a miracle came at the right moment, i.c. for 
the support of God’s truth, but in another sense it 
is suspicious. If men are anxiously expecting a 
sign frora heaven to guarantee the piety or a 
doubtful undertaking or the success of a hazardous 
cause, it is very likely that they will see the finger 
of God in what is really only the operation of His 
ordinary laws, and it is not improbable that they 
may be the dupes of unscrupulous persons who 
play upon their prejudices. 

10 . All these qualifications being made, a re¬ 
siduum of recorded cases is left, which it is dilfi- 
cult to explain. Men will view them ditterontly, 
according to their predispositions. But it is not 
too much to say that no recorded occurrences in 
recent centuries seem to bear the character of 
(TTjpiia. in at all the same degree as the miracles of 
the Gospel, whether we have regard to the general 
circumstances under which they were worked, or 
the results, moral and spiritual, which were con¬ 
sequent upon men’s belief in them. Quite apart 
from the adequacy or inadequacy of the evidence 
brought forward in their favour, or the possibility 
of ‘natural’ explanations, alleged miracles suen 
as the apparition of the Blessed Virgin at La 
Salette, and the cures of pilgrims at the shrine 
which has been built at the spot, are lacking in 
the diraity and moral grandeur of the miracles of 
the CS)spel. Whatever may be thought about 
them, it is plain that even if these and their like 
are really to be traced to the intervention of the 
Divine mercy which loves to reward a simple faith 
(and it does not seem to us that the evidence is 
sufficient to establish such a conclusion), yet they 
do not serve as vehicles of revelation as the miracles 

* See Mozlev, MiracUSt p. 180. 

t Newman lays down a principle very like this iUnivertitp 
Sermons, p. 846y 
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of the Gospel did. They may be da^/iara, dv^dfieif, 
ripara^ but they are not a-rjfjieta of a new spiritual 
message to mankind, which it sorely needed to 
learn. And this is the essential characteristic of 
the miracles of the Christ. 

On the whole subject of tliis article cf. Jesus 
Christ, in vol. ii. p. 624-028 ; and see Natural, 
Nature, Prophecy, Sign. 

LrrKRATWRK.--The subject has been treated by innumerable 
writers, but the following books are among the most Important, 
and are easily accessible: Origen, contra Celium ; St. ^omaa 
Ar]ulnas, Summa Theologica^ i. cx.; Spinoza, Tractatug Theo- 
logico-poHtious, de rniraoutia (on the negative side); Pascal, 
PensSeg; Butler, Analogy; Hume, Enquiry concerning the 
Hwnan Understanding^ x. fon the negative side); Paley, Evi' 
dences ; Babbage, Ninth Bridgewater Treatise; Trench, Notes on 
the Miracles; J. B. Mozley, Hampton Lectures ; Lange, Li/e of 
Christ, II. pp. 90-172 (Eng. tr.); J. S. Mill, Three Essays on 
Religion (negative); Duke of Argyll, The Reign of Law ; 
Matthew Arnold, Literature and Dogma and Qod and the Bible 
^n the negative side); Supernatural Religion (negative); 
Temple, Bam^ton Lectures; Westcott, Introduction to Study 
of Gospels, The Oos^l of the Resurrection, and The Gospel 
of Life ; Bruce, The Chief End cf Revelation, and The Miracu¬ 
lous Element in the Gospels ; Newman. Two Essays on Mircu ^; 
E. A. Abbott,'Philomythus (a. reply to tne last); Boedder, Natural 
Theology ; Illingworth, Divine Immanence ; A. T. Lyttelton, 
HuUean Lectures, J. H. BERNARD. 

MIRIAM (DHP; LXX and NT Mapi4/u, Josephus 
Mapidyu*'’?). — 1. The daughter of Am ram and 
Jochebed, and sister of Aaron and Moses, being 
probably the eldest of the three. Though not 
mentioned by name, she was the sister who 
watched from a distance what would happen to 
Moses in tlie ark of bulrushes, and went and 
fetched her mother to act as nurse to her brother 
for Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex (E)). She took a 
leading part in the Exodus with her two brothers. 
She is called * the projihetess, the sister of Aaron,’ 
and she led the women in their chant of victory after 
the passage of the Red Sea (Ex (E)). We find 
her during the wanderings combining with Aaron 
against Moses at Hazeroth because of his marriage 
with a Cushite woman. They claimed to have the 
power of prophecy equally with him, though Moses 
stood upon a liigher plane in the world of revelation, 
which ought to have made them afraid to rebel. 
Miriam and Aaron were botli severely rebuked, 
but the chief punishment fell upon Miriam. ‘ The 
cloud removed from over the tent; and, behold, 
Miriam was leprous as white as snow.’ Aaron at 
once confessed their sin, and begged Moses’ forgive¬ 
ness ; wliereupon Moses obtained Miriam’s healing 
from God. She was,however, sentenced to exclusion 
from the camp for seven days, and the camp re¬ 
mained unmoved for that time (Nu 12^'^*). Towards 
the end of the wanderings Miriam died at Kadesh, 
and was buried there (Nu 20^). Two allusions are 
made to Miriam in other books of the OT. As an 
incitement to the strict observance of the law of 
leprosy in Dt 24® the people are bidden to remember 
her case : ‘ Remember what the Lord thy God did 
unto Miriam, by the way as ye came forth out of 
Egypt ’ (I^t 24®). In Mic 6^ she is mentioned with 
Moses and Aaron os a leader with them of the 
people. Josephus asserts {Ant, iii. ii. 4) that she i 
was the wife of Hur, and grandmother of Bezalel. 
Jerome {de Loc, Ueb, 108) says that her tomb was 
shown close to Petra in Arabia in his day. 
Josephus adds other details, which we need not 
trouble ourselves with; and the Koran identifies 
her with the Virgin Mary. The name ‘Miriam* 
is of i^eat interest to Christians as being the 
name by which the Virgin Mother of Christ was 
known. 

2« A second Miriam is mentioned in 1 Ch 4” (Heb.). 
It has been supposed by Bertheau that the last 
clause of 1 Ch 4** should come before the three 
names of which this is one. If so, they would 
be the children of a daughter of Pharaoh. 

H. A. Redpath. 


MIRMAH (np-jp). — Eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8^® (B A Mop/4(£, Luc. Map/itd). 

MIRROR (nK*)p, iVyi, KaroTcrpov, fcroirrpoi/). —Any 
surface so smooth and regular as to reflect uniformly 
the rays of light, proouces, by the operation of 
simple optical laws, images of objects in front of or 
above it, which appear to the eye as if they were 
behind or beneatn it. This property has been 
valued and applied as an aid to the toilet from 
very early times. The surface of a transparent 
substance like gla.ss or still water may thus act as 
a mirror (Pr 27^®), and even a black surface if highly 
polished may do the same. The higher the reflecit- 
ing power of a substance, however, tne brighter and 
clearer the image which it gives. A flat mirror 
produces images of the same size as the objects, 
a convex mirror diminishes the images, while a 
concave one (if sufliciently near) gives magnified 
images, which are erect or inverted according to 
circumstances. Modern mirrors are commonly 
made of glass coated on the back with an amalgam 
of mercury and tin. Mirrors for scientific pur¬ 
poses, however, are either of polished ‘ speculum 
metal’ (a special alloy of copper and tin) or of 
glass silvered in front. The words‘glass* (in the 
sense of mirror) and ‘ looking glass *^ occur in AV 
(see the places below); but as all mirrors used in 
biblical times were metallic, so far as we can judge, 
RV substitutes for these terms the more general 
one ‘ mirror ’ (see Glass, 2). 

Our knowledge of ancient mirrors is derived (a) 
from literary notices, and {h) from actual specimens 
that have been preserved. 

{a) Under the first head we note only references 
to material, manufacture, and the like. Pliny 
(AaL Hist, xxxvi. 26) describes what seems to have 
been an attempt to make glass mirrors at Sidon, 
but nothing is said as to the success of the experi¬ 
ment. Alexander of Aphrodisias, a writer of the 
3rd cent, a.d., refers {Problem, i. 1.32) to fjlass 
mirrors coated witli tin (Marquardt, Das Pinvat- 
leben der Homer^ p. 737, n. 2), and an Egyptian 
mirror made of glass is said to be in the museum 
at Turin {ih. n. 1). In Pliny’s day, however, only 
metallic mirrors were in use. The ordinary material 
for them was an alloy of copper and tin, and the 
best of this kind were made at llrundusium. Silver 
mirrors were the finest, and were first made by one 
Pasiteles in the time of Pompey. The effects of the 
various kinds of curvature in mirrors were also 
known (Pliny, Nat, Hist, xxxiii. 45, xxxiv. 48). 
Seneca describes the phenomena of reflexion in 
a concave mirror {Nat, Queest, i. iv. 3), and 
speaks of gold and silver mirrors large enough 
to give an image of a whole human figure {ib, I. 
xvii. 8). 

(5) The ancient mirrors still existing may be 
classified as— 

(1) Egyptian, These are made of an alloy of 
copper, highly polished, and are nearly circular 
with ornamental handles of wood, stone, or metal. 
They are described and figured in Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. 350 ff. (2) Etruscan, These 
have been found in great numbers in the ruins of 
Preeneste and in other Etrurian burial-places. They 
are round or pear-shaped, with handles attachea, 
and are remarkable for the elaborate engravings 
of mythological scenes on their backs. See Ger¬ 
hard, Etruskische Spiegel, i. 785*., and the plates 
in the other 4 vols, (3) Roman, The mirrors of 
this class ore mostly circular. Some have handles 
and some are without them. The term for the 
latter variety was orbis (Mart. IX. xvii. 6). Among 
those found at Pompeii some are square (Overbeck- 
Mau, Pompeii^ p. 463). (4) Greek, Specimens of 
these were unknown tUl X867. They are of two 
kinds: circular discs with handles in the form of 
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statuettes, and box mirrors consisting of two discs 
which fit into one another and are sometimes 
hinged together, the outer surface of the polished 
disc being omaniented in low relief and the inner 
surface of the other being engraved. 

Litkraturb.—D e Witte, Lei miroin ohez let ancient ; Bauer- 
meister, Denkmdler det Clattitohtn Alterihwmt^ liii. 1690-3; 
Marquardt, Dat Privatlehen der Rdmert p. 669 ft ,; Collignon, 
Manuel d*Arehiologie Greeque^ 846 fT.; Mylonas, 

MdT6wrp»; Seyffert, Dictionary qf Classical Antiquities^ by 
Nettleship and Sandyi, s.v. ‘Mirror’; Guhl and K6uer, Xrve qt 
the Greeks and Romans^ 184, 499. 

The following are the Scripture allusions to 
mirrors. In Ex 38® the laver of the tabernacle is 
said to have been made of ‘the mirrors* (AV 
‘looking glasses,* AVm ‘brasen glasses*) of the 
serving women.* This implies tliat they were 
made of metal (see Brass). The Heb. is nK"|Q 
(LXX KdTOTrrpov)^ a word which is elsewhere ren¬ 
dered ‘vision.* In Job 37^® the sky is compared 
for strength to a molten ‘ mirror * LXX ipaais 
iirix^crew, AV ‘looking glass*). The whole verse 
embodies the ancient conception of the sky as a 
hard metal-like solid. The verb at the beginning 
(‘spread out* AV and RV) is yp'j ‘to beat, beat 
out,* from which comes the term y'p*j (‘firmament*) 
applied to the sky (see Cosmogony). In Is 3»» 
‘hand mirrors* (AV ‘glasses^) are named among 
the articles of female luxury denounced by the 
prophet. The Heb. is and the general iaea of 
the word appears to be that of a smooth flat surface. 
It occurs again in Is 8^ where it is rendered 
* tablet ’ in ItV and ‘ roll * in AV. In late Heb. it 
came to mean the blank margin of a book. In the 
former passage, however, LXX understands by 
garments of some thin transparent material, 
and renders by 5ia<l)avr} Aa/cwvt^cd. 

In Apocr. and NT (joTcrpov takes the place of the 
usual classical word for mirror, KdroTerpov, In Wis 
7*^ wisdom is called the unspotted ‘ mirror * of the 
working of God. In Sir 12^* the persistent malice 
of an enemy is compared to the rust on a ‘ mirror * 
(AV ‘ looking glass’), which it is dillicult to wipe 
away completely—a metallic mirror being clearly 
referred to. In I Co 13^^ the spiritual knowledge 
of the present life is likened to the dim perception 
of images in a ‘ miiTor* (AV ‘glass*). In Ja 
the Christian law of liberty is described figuratively 
as a ‘mirror* (AV ‘glass*). The careless hearer 
of the law, who does not obey it, is compared to 
one who looks at himself in the mirror and forgets 
the reflected image as soon as he has turned away 
from it, while the obedient disciple is likened to 
one who keeps gazing steadfastly into the mirror, 
and who thus has the image of what he ought to 
be always before the eye of his soul. 

The verb KaTowrpL^eadai. occurs once (2 Co 3^®). 
Here AV has ‘ beholding as in a glass * the glory of 
the Lord, KV ‘reflecting as a mirror,* ana, RVm 
‘ beholding as in a mirror.* The translation of the 
word is closely connected with the interpretation 
of the context, and the two renderings in KV mark 
the wide divergence which exists among scholars 
and commentators with regard to the passage. 
For tlie new translation ‘reflecting’ there may he 
mioted Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Bengel, 
Billroth, Olshausen, and, more recently, Schmiedel, 
and Mayor (on Ja I”). The old rendering ‘be¬ 
holding*^ is supported by Grimm, Winer, Meyer, 
Heinrici, Beet, and Denney, and should, we think, 
be preferred. The idea of ‘ reflexion * does not 
accord well either with the context or with the 
usage of KaTourpl^eadai in other writers. The simple 
physical fact that one who beholds a bright light 
reflected in a mirror hois his own face Ulv/mined by 
it at the same tvme is taken as an illustration of the 
transformation of the Christian’s character, which 
comes about through beholding the glory of God 

* On this passKSMs Ismar PeriUin 1896, Pt iL p. 146t 


reflected in Christ, or the glory of Christ reflected 
in the gospel. James Patrick. 

MISAEL (B Metaai^X, A Mi(r-).--l. 1 Es = 
Mishael, Neh 8^ 2. Thr ®® (LXX, Dn 3®®), else- 
where Mishael, the Heb. name of one of Daniel’a 
three companions in captivity ; called Meshach in 
Babylon (Dn I®^*)- 

MISAIAS.~See Masias. 

MISGAB ( 39(^9 with art.; B Ak r6 

KMTalcc/Mi}. — Mentioned along with Nebo and 
Kiriathaim in the oracle against Moab, Jer 48 
[Gr. 31] ^ Perhaps it is not intended as a proper 
name. The same Heb. term occurs in Is 25^^, 
where both AV and RV tr. ‘high fort* (cf. 2S 22®, 
Ps 18® 46'^'48® 62®- « 94®® 144®, Is 

33'®). C. R. CONDER. 

MISHAEL [the derivation is disputed. It 
comes either from iff 'P ‘Who is 

what God is?* or from ^6 ‘Who is like 

God?* In either case it is sufficiently near such 
Assyrian forms as Mannu-ki-ilurabu^ Manum-ki- 
Ashur '^; LXX MtcraiJX, MettraT^X, and [Lv 10'^] Mtcra- 
5al). — 1 . According to Ex 6®® Mishael belonged to the 
Kohathites, and stood fourth in descent from Levi. 
At Lv 10^ he and his brother Elzaphan are ordered 
to carry from before the sanctuary out of the camp 
the dead bodies of Nadab and Abihu, who have 
perished because of their presumption. Both of 
the passages in which Misnael is mentioned are 
attriouted to P. 2. A man named Mishael was 
one of Ezra’s supporters in his great work of 
reform. He was amongst those who stood at the 
scribe’s left hand on the great pulpit of wood from 
which the law was read aloud to the people, Neh 
8®. These men, twelve in number, one for each 
tribe (as Ryle appears to think), or thirteen (MT 
and LXX), or fourteen (Guthe on 1 Es), have been 
supposed to bo the chief priests of the course which 
was at that time performing the temple service. 
But there is nothing in the text to support this. 
Almost certainly they were either Levites or lay¬ 
men. 3. One of Daniel’s three companions, Dn 
lit . 11 .19 217. See Meshach. J. Taylor. 

MISHAL (^^if^P).—A town of Asher, Jos 19®® 
(Maavd), given to the Gershonite Levites, 21®® (B 
BaaaeWdv, A MaoradX) = 1 Ch [Heb. ®®], where, 
perhaps by a clerical error, it is called Mashal. 
In this last instance B has Maourd, A* Ma<rdX. The 
site is imknown. It is only an inference from the 
context when Eusebius {Onomast, 280. 139) says 
Maady crvydvrei tQ Kapp'^Xqf Kard 6d\a<T<ray. 

C. R. CONDER. 

MISHAH (ov^p). — Eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 8'* (B Mcacradfi, A MitradX, Luc. 
Meorodju). 

MISHMA (yp^P; in Gn 25'® Michaelis points 
yp 5 f^p). — 1. A son of Ishmael, Gn 26'® (A Ma<r/:id, 
i Luo. Mcur/E^)') = l Ch 1®® (B Ma^id, A Maafid), The 
tribe of which Mishma is the eponym has not been 
identified. The name has no connexion, accord¬ 
ing to Dillmann, either with the 'iAaiaaifiayeU of 
Ptolemy (VI. vii. 21), or with the place called 
el-Mismtye in the Lejj4h, south of Damascus. He 
thinks tnat a trace of the name may remain in 
one or other of the two places — Jebd Misma\ 
south-east of KM, east of the Wddy SirMn, in 
the latitude of Idumsea, or another Jebel Misma* 
farther south, towards TeimA, where inscriptions 
have been found. 2* The eponym of a Simeonite 
family, 1 Ch 4®® (B A Mckt/mO. J. A. Selbie. 

MIBHMANHAH (n|Pf^p).—A Gadite chief who 
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joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12 ^® (B A 

Ma<r/xdv). 

MISHNA.—See Talmud. 

MISHNEH (njcf’p), 2 K 22 '^ 2 Ch 34“ Zeph 
KVm.— See College. 

MISHRAITES — A family of Kiriath- 

jearim, 1 Ch 2^ (B 'll/^aa-apaeLfXf A — dy). No 
place of the name of Miahra is mentioned in OT, 
and the MT of the closing verses of 1 Ch 2 is 
involved in considerable uncertainty. See Kittel 
in SBOTf ad loc. 

MISPAR —One of the exiles who returned 
with Zerubhabel, Kzr 2 * (B MaXerdp, A Mao-^dp), 
called in Neh V Mispereth (n’i 999 , B Ma<r<f)€pdi^, A 
Maa(T<papd6, K Mao-^apdS). 

MISPERETH.—See preceding article. 

MISREPHOTH-HAIM Maa-fpt^v, Ma<rpe- 

(pwd/xdeiiAf Ma(rcp€$fi€fx<f>u)iJLdi/j .).—One of the places to 
which Joshua ( 11 **) chased the Northern Canaanites 
after their defeat near Lake Merom. The older 
explanation, following the Jewish commentators, 
was to translate the words ‘ burning of waters,* and 
to refer them to local hot springs or smelting-works 
(cf. Ges. Thes,). This ignored the fact that the 
words are Canaanite in origin, probably assimi¬ 
lated to like-sounding Hebrew words. 

Others gave the site as Zarephath (1 K 17®) on 
the ground of the similarity of name, and because 
‘ Zarephath belongeth to Zidon,’ which place occurs 
in the verse from Joshua. 

Most probably we should revert to a sugges¬ 
tion of Thomson {Land and Bookf ch. xv.), who 
identilied it with Musheirifeh or Ain Meserfi, 
a site on the coast, S. of Kas en-Nakhurah or the 
Ladder of Tyre (Seotzen, ii. 109; Scholz, lieisCf 
154). 

This position would agree much better than 
Zarephath with the only other passage in which 
the name occurs (Jos 13®). There the Zidonians, 
who are not yet dispossessed, are said to extend 
from Lebanon to Misrephoth-maim. We should 
scarcely expect Zarephath, a place which lay be¬ 
tween Tyre and Zidon, to be given as the S. point 
of the dominion of Zidon, while the Ladder of Tyre 
might well be so named. A. C. Welch. 

MITE.—See Money. 

MITHKAH (nijnp, Marex/cd B, Ma^ex/cd AF, Methca 
VulL^).—-One of the 12 stations following Hazeroth, 
Nu33®® “. See Exodus AND Journey TO Canaan, 
vol. i. p. 805a, § iii. 

MITHNITE (';nt?n). — ‘ Joshaphat the Mithnite * 
appears in the cataJogue of David’s olGcers in 1 Ch 
11 " (B 6 hai$ap€l, A 6 Ma^^avl)* This gentilic name 
would imply the existence of a place called |nD 
(however we may vocalize that word), which, how¬ 
ever, is nowhere mentioned in OT. Kittel (in 
SBOTt ad loc.) suggests that the LXX (A) and 
Vulg. (the latter has Mathanites) readings appear 
to have in mind, in which case the gentilic name 
would be vocalized 

HITHRADATES.—1, (A Mt^pa^aVws, B -ptJ-, AV 
Mithridates), 1 Es 2^1 (LXX ^®) = Mithredath, 
Ezr 1 ®, the treasurer of Cyrus king of Persia. 1 Es, 
by translating hia title 19 n correctly with ya^o- 
ipOXati, shows itself independent of the LXX of 
Ezr, which renders it as a proper name Ta<r8apriv6$, 
2 . (BA* M(i?pa5-, A*^** B**> Midpid^, AV Mithri¬ 
dates), 1 Es 2 '® (LXX **)=Mithredath, Ezr a 


Persian officer stationed in Samaria under Arta- 
xerxes. 

MITHREDATH Pers. = * given by Mithra, 

or the sun*; 'Mt0paddTr}s ; 1 Es 2“ 'M-iOpiddryjs B, v.^* 
B*‘" A*; Mithridates).—L TJie Persian treasurer, 
whom Cyrus commanded to deliver to Sheshbazzar, 
the prince of Judah, the sacred vessels taken from 
the temple by Nebuchadrezzar (Ezr 1®). 

2. Apparently a Persian officer stationed in 
Samaria. Together with his colleagues he wrote 
to Artaxerxes (Longimanus) to hinder the rebuild¬ 
ing of the walls of Jerusalem (Ezr 4’). The coire- 
spondence between the Samaritans and the Persian 
court probably took place in the interval between 
the missions of Ezra and of Nehemiah. 

MITRE. —1. The word used in AV for 
(LXX pLirpa or xlSaois), the official head-dress of the 
Heb. high priest (Ex 28‘- ®® 29® 39®8•»^ Lv 8® 16® ; 

cf. also Ezk 21“). llVm has ‘ turban,* except in 
Ezk 21®®, where AV has ‘ diadem * and RV ‘mitre,* 
without marginal note. The head-dress of the 
ordinary priest was nv 9 p(AVbonnet, RVheadtire). 
The mitre of the high priest was, like the headtire 
of the subordinate priests, of line linen, and was 
made from a piece, said bv the Rabbins to have 
been sixteen cubits long, rolled into a sort of turban. 
Hence its name, from ‘ to wind.* On the front 
of the mitre, iust above the high priest’s forehead, 
was the sacred crown (see CROWN, 2). The precise 
shape of the mitre is, however, disputed. It is 
frequently represented as lower, rounder, fuller at 
the sides, and resting more lightly on the head 
than the headtire of the ordinary priests, which 
was shaped somewhat like a helmet (so Braunius, 
de Vest. Sacerd. Heb. lib. ii. cap. 21). On the 
other hand, Biihr [Synih. ii. p. 110) maintains that 
it was higher and longer, though perhaps, as 
Mainionides seems to immy, with the top bending 
over. The description of Josephus {Ant. ill. vii. 6, 

‘ The (high priesPs) hat was similar to that used 
by all the priests, but above it was sewn another 
embroidered with blue’) has given trouble to 
archaeologists; and Philo {de Vit. Mos. iii. 11) 
seems to speak of a third part of the head-dress, 
besides mitre and crown, which he calls dSapis or 
diadem. The language of OT is, in fact, quite 
indefinite as to the shape of the mitre, and Philo 
and Josephus may either have misinterpreted its 
expressions, or have had in mind later embellish¬ 
ments. The mitre was as representative of the 
priestly dignity as the crown or diadem was of the 
royal. Hence in Ezk 21®® ‘ Remove the mitre; and 
take off the crown’ (RV), may signify the desola¬ 
tion of both priesthood and monarchy. 

2. Another word (»]';>) from the same root is in 
Zec3®tr^ ‘mitre* in AV and RV (RVm ‘turban 
or diadem *), and is applied, apparently as a syn¬ 
onym of the technical word described above, to the 
head-dress which the prophet saw placed on Joshua 
the high priest. It is also found in Job 29^® (AV 
‘diadem,^ RVm ‘turban’) in a figurative descrip¬ 
tion of a righteous man arrayed in the garments of 
nobility; in Is 3“ (AV ‘hoods,* RV ‘turbans’) as 
an article of elaborate female attire (cf. tilrpa. in 
Jth 16®, Bar 5®); and in Is 62* l^erfi (AV ancf RV 
‘ diadem *) as a symbol of the honour which J" will 
place upon His people. See Head-dress. 

G. T. PURVES. 

MITYLENE (MituXtJi/?;), or Mytilene (as usually 
spelt on coins, cf. Blass on Ac IP*), the chief town of 
Lesbos, lies on the E. side of that island, about 10 
or 12 miles from the coast of Asia. M. itself was 
originally built on a small island, and perhaps 
joined to Lesbos by a causeway which formed two 
excellent natural harbours, one on the N. and the 
other on the S. St. Paul on his return from his 
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Third Missionary Journey had arrived at Troas 
from Philippi, and, after a week’s stay at the 
former place, had preferred travelling hy land to 
Aasos, while the ship rounded the^ promontory of 
Lectum and picked him up on its S. voyage. His 
motive for going by land may have been to remain 
longer with the disciples at Troas, or to be assured 
of the complete recovery of Eutychus. After St. 
Paul was taken on board at Assos, the ship sailed 
to Mitylene (Ac 20^^) and stayed there for the night. 
This was the usual practice for vessels in the 
iEgean Sea, where, during the summer, the N. 
wind blows during the day but falls in the after¬ 
noon. An early start would be made each morning 
before sunrise, so as to get the full benefit of the 
wind. After leaving l^itylene (Ac 20^®) the 
travellers sailed to a point opposite Chios, prob¬ 
ably near Cape Argennum. 

M., which has in later times given its name to 
the whole island of Lesbos, was a to\vn of some 
importance in early history. It joined the Athen¬ 
ians in the Peloponnesian war, revolted from them, 
and was punished by almost complete annihilation. 
It made an alliance with the Macedonians under 
Alexander the Great, it olfered a stubborn resist¬ 
ance to the Romans in the Mithridatic war, and 
was afterwards made a free city by Pompey. There 
is no record of any Christian church existing in the 
island at the time of St. Paul’s visit. M. formed 
part of the eastern half of the Roman empire, and 
was conquered in A.D. 1462 by the Turks, under 
whose power it has since remained. 

Litkrature,— Ramsay, St. Paul^ p. 291 ff.; Bouillet, Diet. 
Univ., 8.V. ; on the present town see Tozer, Islands of the 
uKgean^ 121,134 f., and on the ancient city, i&. 136. 

C. H. Prichard. 

MIXED MULTITUDE, an expression used to 
describe certain people who accompanied the 
children of Israel out of Egypt Ex 12*®, and 
‘fell a lusting’ at Kibroth-hattaavah Nu IP. 
It is also used of those who were separated from 
among the Israelites after their return from cap- 
tivi^ Nell 13*. In Ex 12*® the Heb. is 3T 
LXX M/jliktos iroXi^s, Vulg. vulgus promiscuurn 
innumerabile^ Ta^. Onk. ‘many strangers,’ Syr. 
KK’JD annv. The VSS agree in pving to my the 
sense of a mingled people, as it is rendered in 
other passages (see further on), and to its 
common meaning of ‘many,’ so that ‘ mixed multi¬ 
tude’ represents adequately the original in this 
passage. But in Nu IP Heb. has a different word, 
(the K being quiescent) occurring only in 
this passage. It is probably a contemptuous term 
for a gathering together of the people, and there 
is no lurther indication of multitude than that 
implied in any gathering. The LXX and Vulg. 
omit the adjectives ttoXi/s and innumerahiU^ but 
otherwise render as in Exodus. The earlier English 
translations indicate the difference in the original. 
Wyclif has in Ex 12*® ‘the comoun of either sex 
unnoumbrable * (where the influence of the Vulg. 
is evident), and Nu IP ‘the comoun forsothe of 
either kynde.’ Tindale in Ex has ‘moch comon 
people,’ and also Coverdale; but in Nu Tindale’s 
‘the rascall people’ was perhaps a little too 
forcible, and Coverdale has ‘ comon sorte of 
people.’ The rendering of AV puts out of sight 
a variation in the original indicated in the earlier 
translations, and RV has not (as in some similar 
cases) brought it back into view. 

A similar criticism of AV and RV applies to 
Neh 13*. There the Heb. is the LXX 

renders the noun aA before, but Vulg. has omnem 
alienigenamy which Wyclif renders by ‘ alien,’ and 
the early English versions ‘ every one that had mixte 
himself therm,’ a fair rendering of the Hebrew. 

The same Heb, word occurs, but with the def. art. 
Jer 50*^ ((TiJ/i/uxTOf), Ezk 30®, where it prob. 


means ‘mercenaries,* and (the y being pointed with 
Seghol) Jer 25^‘^ {(njfifjLCKTos). Both AV and RV 
translate ‘ the mingled people ’ in these passages, 
in 25‘® the people are in or near Egypt, in 25** 
they are to tlie S.E. of Palestine on the oorders of 
Arabia. The same Heb. consonants (differently 
pointed) denote Arabia; and for the parallel pas¬ 
sages 1 K 10^®, 2 Ch 9^*, where both punctuations 
occur, see Arabians. The meaning of the lleb. 
word in the account given in Nmi is evident. 
The strangers with whom Israel had contracted 
alliances, and the children of such alliances, formed 
the ‘mixed multitude’ or the ‘mingled people.’ 
The verb (in Hithpael) is used, Ezr 9*, of tnese 
marriages, and Ps 106*® of ‘ mingling with the 
heathen.’ A similar condition of aflairs existed 
when the Israelites came out of their bondage in 
Egypt. The intercourse between Egypt and Israel 
continued, Solomon allied himself with Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and the special permission for the children 
both of Edomite and Egyptian parents to enter 
into the congregation (Dt 23®) shows that alliances 
between Israel and these nations were recognized. 
After the return from captivity a strict rule of 
severance from surrounding nations was enforced. 

A. T. Chapman. 

MIZAR. —Ps42® [Heb."^] reads, following the MT, 
‘ O my God, my soul upon me * is cast down ; 
therefore do I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan and the Hermons, from the mountain of 
Mizar’ (so Driver, Parallel Psalter, and [substanti¬ 
ally] AV and RV ; AVm and RVm suggest as an 
alternative tP' of the last expression lyyp nnp ‘ from 
the little hill [or mountain],’ cf. LXX dirb 6povs 
ixiKpov, and Vulg. a monte 7nodico), The question 
is whether mi^ar is an fumellative or a proper 
name. If the latter, Mt. Mizar must have been 
in the vicinity of (or perhaps a part of) t Hermon, 
but it cannot be identified. In the former sense 
(=‘a little thing,’ ‘a trifle’) mi^ar occurs in Gn 
1920 - 22 , where by one of J’s characteristic etymo¬ 
logies the substitution of the name Zoar for the 
earlier Beld is accounted for by Lot’s plea, ‘ 0 let 
me escape thither, is it not a little one (lyjp)? 
, . . therefore the name of the city was called 
Zd’ar’ (nyiJ, f.c. ‘pettiness,’ ‘petty town,’see Dillm, 
ad loc. ). Cf. 2 Cn 24** ‘ a small company 

of men’ ; Job 8 "^ "lyp ‘thy beginning was 

small ’; Is 63^® "lyvp’? ‘ for a little while[all]. 

It is possible that we ought to understand the 
word in this second sense in Ps 42®. the reference 
being to Zion, ‘ the little mountain,’ in contrast to 
the giant Hermon (so Smend, Wellhausen, Sieg- 
fried-Stade).§ The Psalm maybe the expression of 
the feelings of an Israelite, who, when he has 
reached the northern boundary of the Holy Land 
on his way to exile, sends back his sighs to the 
temple-hill and its services. Of course this involves 
an alteration of the MT, but all that is necessary 
is to drop the d in ino, which may easily have crept 
into the text by accidental repetition of the final 
letter of D’jto-jn. This would give the rendering, 
‘ I remember thee, thou little mountain, from the 
land of Jordan and the Hermons.’ Wellhausen- 
Furness (in PB), reading, as above, nn instead of 
tr. ‘Thereforeon thee do I think, thou diminu¬ 
tive mountain, above all the land of Jordan and of 
Hermon,’ i.e. Zion is the one spot in all Palestine 
(‘the land of the Jordan and of Hermon’) which is 

* See note In Driver, Parallel Psalter, p. 404. 

t In which case ' the little hill of Hermon ’ of the Pr. Bk. may 
be materially correct, although ae a translation of 
it is, of course, quite inaccurate. 

J ' Isaiah' elsewhere (10^ 29^7) uses *iy|P (a word confined to 
Book of Is) in this sense. 

I Cf. Ps where the high mountains look askance at * the 
mountain which Qod hath desired for bis abode ’ 

SKp)). 
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everpresent to the Psalmist’s mind. Wellh. (in 
SBOT) remarks that the expression "’C ‘little 
mountain,’ for Tyy in, is very strange. 

J. A. Selbie. 

MIZPAH and MIZPEH.— A name of several 
places and towns in Palestine. In most cases it 
IS spelt (in AV) Mizpah, but in several instances 
Mizpdi. The same variety of reading, npp or 
na^p, occurs in the original. In three cases only is 
Mizpeh used with the definite article, viz. Mizpeh 
a town of Judah (Jos 15^), Mizpeh a town of 
Beniamin (Jos 18^), and ‘the watch-tower of the 
wilaerness’ (2 Ch 20^^). In the other cases the 
article is omitted, viz. * the Valley {bile ah) of 
Mizpeh’ (Jos IP), Mizpeh of Gilead (Jg 11***^), 
Mizpeh of Moab (IS 22*); hut in these last 
two instances it would in any case be without the 
article, as it is followed by a word in the genitive. 

Mizpeh (npw) is derived from to look out^ to 
view; from the same root are derived the proper 
names Zephath (Jg P’), Zephathah (2 Ch 14^®), 
Bamathaim-zophim (1 S 1^; an impossible name),* 
the field of Zophira(Nu23^^). TheTargum translates 
both Mizpeh and Zophim by khido * place of view,* 
* watch-tower * (?).t Mizpeh is used to denote either 
a town (Jos 16“ 18“, Jg 11“, 1 S 22*) or a watch- 
tower (2 Ch 20*^, Is 21*). In the two cases where it 
is used to denote a watch-tower, it is translated so 
both in AV and RV, and by LXX t^v (TKomay ; in 
the other cases the AV and RV render it as a 
proper name. 

Mizpah is always used with the article except in 
Hos 6\ It is used only in connexion with the land 
of Mizpah, near Mount Hermon (Jos 11*), the site 
of the neap of stones of witness on Mount Gilead, 
and the sanctuaries of J" in Benjamin and near 
Shiloh. It is possible, then, that Mizpah represents 
an aboriginal name connected with a sanctuary, 
and hence the play upon the word Mizpahy and its 
root zdphdh{^ to look out or view ’), between Laban 
and Jacob (Gn 31“). 

The LXX gives a variety of readings for Mizpeh and Mizpah. 

(1) Mizpeh— 

(a) B ^ Mar^r^. The valley of Mizpeh in the 

Lebanon (Jos 11«). 

(&) Town of Benjamin (Jos 16 * 8 ). 

(o) B M»4rrv/j^f A M«r^i. Town of Benjamin (Jos 18*). 

?d) M«(r)^di. Town of Moab (I S 22»). 

(<?) B trxtinavf A r*jf r»«w’i«r. Mizpeh of Gilead (Jg 11*). 

(/) r>)¥ rfuwiKf. The watch-tower (2 Oh 20*, Is 218). 

(2) Mizpah— 

(a) T 'ipetrn (‘ that which is seen,’ ‘ a vision ’). The scene 
of the covenant between Jacob and Laban in 
Gilead (Gn 81«). 

(&) B A M«rrt!^«cd. The land of Mizpah 

under llermon (Jos 11*). 

(o,) The Mizpah of Gilead, where Jephthah 

spoke before the Lord, and where Jephthah’s house 
was (Jg lin* *^). Mizpah near Shiloh, where Israel 
met before the IvORD(Jg 20h *). Mizpah of Benjamin, 
where Gedaliah ruled Israel (2 K 26* [B M«r^tt&J, 
Jer 40*-i* 41 b 10 [Gr. 47*-i® 48i-loj). Mizpah near 
Shiloh (Jg 211. ®.«). 

(t/f) B A Mizpah of Ben- 

i amin, where Israel met before the Lord (1 S 7®^i«). 
lizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah ruled Israel 
(2K2628). 

(d) M«r<p(. Mizpah of Benjamin, where Gedaliah had 
ruled Israel (Neh 8l*). 

(s) M^rf*. Mizpah of Benjamin in time of Asa (2 Ch 
166). 

(/) n Mizpah of Giiead (Jg IQiT). Mizpah of 

Benjamin in time of king Asa (1 K 16*). 

Josephus gives M*r^ (Ant. vi. iv. 8, viii. xii. 4) for 
Mizpah of Benjamin, M«r^0ii (Ant. v. vii. 9) and 
(x. ix. 2) for Mizpah both of Benjamin and 
Gilead; see also Ant. Yi. ii. 1. 

These differences of name may give some indica¬ 
tion of the views held by the LXX as to the 
location of the various Mizpehs and Mizpahs. The 
two in the Lebanon and tne town of Judah have 
special names; the remainder, viz. Mizpab or 
* See Oomm. od loe. and art. Raxathaim-kophiu. 
t Neither Mni30 nor nfikD is necessarily a watoh-fotosr; ‘Oa ; 
* place of watching, ’ which may have been merely a LiU. I 


Mizpeh of Gilead, Shiloh, Benjamin, and Moab, 
are given under the names of Ma<r0d, ^iaaffr}<pd, 
and Ma<r<rr}<pdd. But Mizpah of Gilead is once 
translated as ‘the watch-tower,’ and Mizpah of 
Benjamin is given (in 2 Ch 16*) as Mao-^d, and in an 
identical passage (in 1 K15**) as ‘ the watch-tower.’ 
The inference may be drawn that, according to the 
view of the LXX there was a Mizpeh or ‘ watch- 
tower’ in Gilead, not far from the meeting-place of 
Jacob and Laban, and this may have given rise to 
the play upon the word in naming ‘ the heap of 
witness** Mizpah. As Mizpeh was a watch-tower 
over the land of Gilead, so the Lord was ‘ the 
watch-tower’ or ‘witness’ to the covenant at 
Mizpah ; and thus the two names would be bound 
together; and when the ark of the covenant in 
after-ages was stationed at Shiloh, Gibeah, the meet¬ 
ing-place of the people before the l.(Ord, would be 
the Mizpah, while the nearest high place or ‘ watch- 
tower’ which for military purposes they would 
constantly have in use would be Mizpeh. The 
Rabbin.s took a similar view as to the word ‘ Rama- 
thaim-zophim,’ to which they gave the impossible 
translation ‘ Ramotha of the scholars of the pro¬ 
phets,’ regarding the prophets as watchmen. 

There are at least seven distinct places alluded 
to under the names of Mizpeh and Mizpah, 
namely— 

1. Mizpah (np^rpn, Samar. najfD.i, i.e. mnzzebdh = 
the pillar). — One of the names of the pillar 
(mazzebdh) and heap of stones {gal) put up by 
Jacob and his brethren in the mountain of Gilead 
in token of God being a witness to the covenant 
made that day between Jacob and Laban (Gn 
31“ **).* The other names were Jegar-sahadutha 
(which see) and Galeed, the former being the 
western Aramaic for the ‘heap of the testimony,’ 
the latter being the Hebrew equivalent of the 
same (see Galeed, Gilead). 

The name Mizpah, if it had the sense of a place 
where the Lord watched between two parties to a 
covenant, may have come to be applied to the 
places where the people held solemn assembly 
for deliberation in time of difficulty near the 
sanctuary of Jehovah, and it thus would be likely 
to be found near every place where the ark of the 
covenant or tabernacle remained for any time in 
addition to its original position in Gilead. It 
appears in connexion with the battles between all 
Israel and the Benjamitea a few years after the 
death of Joshua, and is then evidently near Bethel 
and Shiloh, and again it appears in its original 
osition some 160 years after in the time of 
ephthah. 

There is no record showing to what extent this 
ancient sanctuary in Gilead was used during the 
times of the Judges, when the ark and tabernacle 
were at Gilgal and Shiloh, but at the time that 
the children of Israel were oppressed by the chil¬ 
dren of Ammon, and in their misery put away 
their false gods, the Ammonites were encamped 
in Gilead and all Israel at Mizpah (Jg lO^"^). It 
is apparent from the context tnat this was the 
original Mizpah of Gilead and not that of Shiloh 
or Benjamin, and from the expression ‘before the 
Lord in Mizpah * it is surmised that the ark was 
present with the host of Israel {Speaker's Comm. 
on Jg IH^). If this were so, it was sent over 
without the consent of the tribes of Israel on 
the western side of Jordan (Jg 12'), as Jephthah’s 
action in fighting the Ammonites without the 
assistance oi western Israel was called in question 
by them. The whole account would lead to the 

* On this passage see Dillmann’s note. The name ' Mizpeh * 
comes in very strangely. It is plain that there is an allusion to 
the maffSbaA of the preceding context, as well as a desire to 
explain the origin of a Watch-Tower in the neighbourhood. 
See art. Jacob, vol. ii. p. 629. 
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inference that the eastern tribes assembled as a 
solemn conclave at the ancient scene of the cove¬ 
nant between Jacob and Laban at Mizpah, and 
then elected Jephthah as their captain-general 
to lead them to victory against the Ammonites, 
without any recourse to Shiloh. He then in the 
spirit of the Lord passed over Gilead and Man- 
asseh, and over Mizpah of Gilead, and from Mizpah 
of Gilead to the children of Ammon (Jg 11"). The 
LXX give the term ‘watch-tower* both for the 
Mizpah where the eastern tribes of Israel encamped 
(Jg 10^’) and for the Mizpah over which Jephthah 
passed. On Jephthah’s return from his victory 
over the Ammonites he came to his house at 
Mizpah, which the LXX render ]VIa<r(r7;</)d, as they 
name the spot near the sanctuary where the tribes 
gathered before the Lord. There would thus 
appear, in the view of the LXX, to have been the 
Mizpah adjoining the sanctuary where the tribes 
athered before the Lord and where Jephthah 
welt, and the Mizueh on high ground near where 
the tribes encamped and where Jephthah passed 
over with them. 

The topographical indications as to the position 
of Mizpah of Gilead are meagre. It was in the 
mountains of Gilead (Gn 31"), and it was north 
of the Jahhdkf because Jacob-crossed that torrent 
after parting with Laban. It was a well-indicated 
boundary, to be used in succeeding ages between 
the Hebrews and the Aramaians (Gn 31®*). It 
was in the vicinity of a Mizpeh, watch-tower, 
or commanding situation (Jg 11"). Beyond this 
there can be little but conjecture. There is one 
indication, however, which seems to limit the line 
of Jacob’s journey east and west: he was coming 
from Padan-aram in the north-east, and with his 
herds and flocks would naturally travel along the 
level tableland to the east of the broken country 
falling towards the Jordan Valley, near the line 
of the present Derh el-HajJ, which avoids crossing 
the Jahbdlp by making a little detour to the east. 
Whether he came by Damascus or by Bozrah, he 
would arrive north of the Jahhdk by passing 
through the vale in which Jerash is situated. It 
is suggested that this is the site of the meeting 
of Jacob and Laban. From the abundance of its 
waters, enough for an enormous city, this site 
must from the earliest times have been a resting- 
place for herds and flocks on their travels. Near 
to these waters (1960 ft.) are the commanding 
situations or Mizpehs, Neby UHd (2400 ft.) and 
Jebel llakdrt (3480 ft.), ana to the west are dol¬ 
mens near the village of S'Of, Sir George Grove 
has suggested that the site of Mizpah at Jerash 
is also identical with those of Ramath-mizpah and 
Ramath-gilead (which see); and this seems to be 
the most satisfactory identification. 

2 . Mizpah (n^ipp).—The events related in Jg 19 
to 21 concerning the extermination of all the 
Benjamites save 600 by united Israel, though 
placed chronologically after the time of the Judges, 
are, from the mention of Phinehas, the grandson of 
Aaron (20"), usually considered (so far as the 
account is historical) to have occurred about 20 
years after the death of Joshua, at a time when 
there were no Judges in the land and the Israelites 
forsook the Lord and served Baal and Astarte 
(2^*). Josephus also places these events at the 
commencement of his account of the Judges 
{Ant, V.). 

The tabernacle with the ark had been set up at 
Shiloh in Ephraim, 10 miles north of Bethel, 
before the death of Joshua, and remained there 
as its chief and permanent residence until the 
death of Eli: but it would appear from the account 
here given (Jg 20. 21) that the ark of the covenant 
was carried about from place to place in time of 
war to the spot where the people assembled, and 
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in later years to where the Judge resided {Speaker's 
Comm, on Jg 20). The positions of the places 
mentioned, so far as they are at present identided, 
are: Gibeah {Tell el-FiUl)^ 4 miles north of Jeru¬ 
salem ; Bethel {Beitin)y 6 miles north of Gibeah; ami 
Shiloh {Seililn)f some 10 miles north of Bethel. A 
Levi to was on his way to the house of the Lord, 
probably at Shiloh (Jg 18*^ 9^®), possibly at Bethel, 
when he turned aside to spend tne night at Gibeah 
of Benjamin close to Ramah {er-Rdm)y and here 
his concubine was outraged to death by Benjamites 
of that city. This deed united all Israel against 
Benjamin, and they gathered together as one man 
unto the Lord at Mizpah (in AV it is given as 
Mizpeh throughout), Jg 20^. 

In order to understand the account, the question 
‘where was Mizpah?’ requires to be answered. 
It has usually been understood * that the Mizpah 
here spoken of and that where Samuel gathered 
the people together (1 S 7) were identical. But 
there is no necessity for this conclusion: and the 
confusion of the two places renders the accounts 
of the occurrences unintelligible. The Mizpah of 
Samuel was in the heart of Benjamin near to 
Jerusalem, and it would have been impracticable 
for all Israel to have gathered together on this 
occasion before the Lord, at such a crisis, in the 
midst of the people with whom they were about 
to wage a war of extermination (but see Budde, 
‘Richter,* in Kurzer Udeomm, ad loc.). The two 
Mizpahs may have been quite distinct: they were 
the places of assembly of the people in solemn con¬ 
clave near a sanctuary or where tne tabernacle and 
ark were, and in this particular case Mizpah would 
appear to have been some place of assembly between 
Shiloh and Bethel, probably close to Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle was. This is accentuated by the 
statement (20®) that the children of Benjamin 
heard that the children of Israel had gone up to 
Mizpah: suggesting certainly that Mizpah was out¬ 
side the boundaries of Benjamin. 

3. The Mizpeh (Jos 18"), elsewhere the Miz¬ 
pah.—Mizpah of Benjamin is first (?) mentioned in 
the early days of Samuel (1 S 7®). At this time 
Shiloh had fallen from its position as the sanctuary 
of J" (1 S 4®, Jer 7^* 26®) on account of the wicked¬ 
ness of Israel, the ark of the covenant had been 
captured by the Philistines, had been released by 
them, and abode in Kiriath-iearim twenty years 
(I S 7*), during which time tne children of Israel 
had fallen into idolatry and suffered severely at 
the hands of the Philistines, and then repented, 
and at the exhortation of Samuel put away the baals 
and Ashtaroth, and served the Lord only. Then 
Samuel with all the authority of judge and prophet 
gathered all the children of Israel to Mizpah to 
pray for them unto the Lord, as Joshua had 
gathered the tribes together to Shechem (Jos 24^). 

The question again arises, Where was this Miz- 

E ah where the tribes gathered together before the 
lOrd, and drew water and poured it out before 
the Lord, and fasted and confessed their sins? 
There is diversity of opinion as to the position 
of Samuel’s residence, Ramah or Ramathaim- 
zophim (?); but that which lends itself most readily 
to the account of Samuel’s life is a few miles north 
of Jerusalem, either Nebl Samll or some point on 
the high ridge north of Shdfdt (so van de Velde, 
Dillm., Tristram, G. A. Smith, etc.); and liere 
I Samuel built an altar, which may have been in 
I connexion with the tabernacle, and this Mizpah 
may have been in close proximity to Samuel’s 
residence. If this were so, the position near Shdfdt 
is most suitable, as it will be snown that in after- 
years Mizpah appears to have been located not 
very far north of Jerusalem and overlooking it. 

i * e.g. by Moore {Judges, p. 423), Budde {op. cit. supra), Buhl 
' {QAPie&), and the majonty of recent scholars. 
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We can now follow the olianges wliich, upon 
the views adopted in this article, took place in the 
position of the Mizpah. First, it narnea the swt of 
the covenant between Jacob and Laban in Gilead; 
secondly, we find it attached to the place of 
gathering of the people before the Lord in Shiloh, 
where the tabernacle was; then again we find the 
|>eoj)le gathering together before tlie Lord at the 
original *heap of witness* in Gilead in the time 
of Jephthah ; and, lastly, it names the spot where 
Samuel gathered Israel uefore the recently-erected 
taliernode near Hamah to serve God and resist the 
Philistines, and subsequently to choose the first 
king over Israel. Hero the tabernacle remained 
for about fifty-seven years, until the dedication of 
the temple of Jerusalem ; and in process of time the 
name Miznah appears to have clung to this spot, 
for we find that king Asa built Geba and Mizpah 
(2 Ch 16 ®); and it is to be noted that the LXX call 
it in one case Mao-^d and in the other rV cKorndp 
(1 K During the days of tlie temple of 

Jerusalem the sanctuary at Mizpah would lose 
prestige; but it must have retained the affection 
of the people, for during the Captivity, when Jeru¬ 
salem lay desolate, Mizpah became the seat of 
government of the ruler of Judma (Gedaliah) under 
the king of Babylon, 2 K 25“, Jer 41b 

At the time of the rebuilding of the temple the 
district of Mizpah and men of Mizpah are spoken 
of, and it is alluded to as * the seat of the governor 
on this side the river* (Neh 3^). The account (in 
Jer 41*) of the pilgrims who were met by Islimaol 
out of Mizpah on their way southward from Sho- 
chem, Shiloh, and Samaria with offerings to the 
house of the Lord, shows that Mizpah was on the 
high road from Shiloh to Jerusalem. 

In the time of the Maccabees, Mizpah (Macrcr^j^d) 
appears again as a place of solemn conclave, * where 
the Israelites assembled themselves together and 
came to Mizpeh over against Jerusalem, for in 
Mizpeh was tliere aforetiines a place of prayer of | 
Israel* (1 Mac S'*®). The expression ‘over against 
Jerusalem,* taken in conjunction with the fact 
stated in Jer 41® that Mizpah was on the north 
road leading from Shiloh to Jerusiilem, seems 
absolutely to fix Mizpah to a spot immediately 
north of and close to Jerusalem, as will be seen 
also to have been the view taken by Josephus. 
For the relation of Mizpah to Nob, and the view 
held by some that the two places are identical, see 
art. Non. 

4. 5. The land of Mizpah rV Ma<re«5;aa, 

terra Mispha, Jos 11*). The valley of Mizpeh (ny;?? 
n^jcp, A tQv irtdlcjy Ma<r 0 -r;<^c(, campus Masp/ie)^ Jos 
11*.—These two places, which, according to Dillm. 
{Jos, ad loc,) and Buhl {GAP 240), shomd perhaps 
be regarded as one and the same, are mentioned in 
connexion with the battle which took place at the 
waters of Merom, when Joshua led Israel against 
Jabin king of Hazor and the northern tribes. 
Joshua chased them (Jos 11*) unto great Zidon, 
and unto Misrephoth-raaim, and unto the valley of 
Mizpeh eastward. On his return he burnt Hazor, 
which, though not identified, is generally supposed 
to have been situated somewhat to the north of the 
waters of Merom (Lake Iluleh). Joshua would thus, 
on going eastward from Zidon, have gone into the 
valley between the two Lebanons and have arrived 
at the hukd or valley {bik'ah) of Lebanon under 
Hermon. We read (Jos IH^) of Baal-gad in the 
valley {bik'ah) of Lebanon under Hermon (Jos ID’ 
12^), and the Hivite lived under Hermon in the 
land of Mizpah (Jos 11*). At the present time 
the only bik'ah or buka* (Arabic) of any extent in 
the neighbourhood is the great plain between the 
two Lebanons, reaching from the foot of Hermon 
to Baall)ek. It would therefore appear that, 
whether these two places are identical or not, they 


are both near to Hermon. If the land of Mizpah 
may be taken to be all the countiy around 
Hermon, then the valley {bik'ah) of Mizpeh may 
be the southern portion of the valley of the 
Lebanon. For other conjectures see Dillm., Jos, 
ad loc, 

6 . Mizpeh (n^pn, Ma(r<*(£, Mispha), a city of 
Judah (Jos 15**) in the Sliephelah or lowlands, in 
a group of sixteen, some of which have been identi¬ 
fied both in the north and south of the Shephelah. 
It is given together with Dilean and JoKthcel, 
neither of which has been identified; and there 
is no clue to its position, and no account is given. 
Tell es-SdJiehf the Blanche Guarde or Alba Specula 
of the Middle Ages, has a name equivalent to 
Scopos or Mizpeh, but it has been suggested that 
this is Gath (so G. A. Smith, UGJIL 227). Hobin- 
son {BRP ii. 31) suggests that the valley of Zepha- 
thah, 2 Ch 14^® (same root as Mizpeh), may have 
been near Tell es-SdJieh. 

7. Mizpeh Moab (nKiD njjvp, Ma(r<77;0i tt)? Nwd/S, 
Maspha qua: est Moab) is mentioned only once 
(1 S 22*), as the place where the king of Moab 
was staying when David consigned his parents to 
his care. At this time the territories of Moab 
did not extend nortli of the river Arnon, the whole 
of the old Moabite country beyond having been 
allotted to Keuben. As Mizpeh means a lofty 
place where one can see far and wide (Gesenius, 
Lex.), the only suitable position in Moab appears 
to be the fortress of Moab (Kir of Moab), which 
commands the passes goii^ down to the Dead Sea 
(Luhith and Horonaim). David probably brought 
ilia parents from Adullam down by the pass of 
Ziz to En-gedi, and thence round by the southern 
end of the Dead Sea up the mss of Horonaim to 
Kir of Moab (now Korak). There can, however, 
in^ the absence of further information, be no cer¬ 
tain clue to the situation of Mizpeh Moab. 

Lttrratitrr. 1. ii. ; SUnley, S. and P.; ^iTP if.; 
PEFSt, 1875-1877 ; Schw arz ; Lightfoot, iSurian Mom Lore ; 
Conder, Ueth and Moab, 176; G. A. Smith, ZIOI/L 120, 680, 
689; Buhl, GAP (Index); Poela, Uist. du eanctuaire de VArche, 
1897; the Commentaries of Dillm. on Genesis and Josna, of 
Moore and Budde on Judges, and of H. 1*. Smith on Samuel, ad 

C , Warken. 

MIZPEH. —See preceding article. 

MIZRAIM. — See Egypt in vol. i. pp. 653*, 
655*. 

MIZZAH (njp). —A ‘duke* of Edom, descended 
from Esau and Busemath the daughter of Ish- 
macl, Gn 36«'” (A Mo(<?) = l Ch 1*’ (B A 

]Mox^). The clan of which he is the eponym has 
not been identified. 

MNASON (Mvdcrwv [? Cypr. spelling of Attic 
—Blass]; 'Idatoy), of Cyprus,with whom St. 
Paul and his companions lodged on the occasion of 
the apostle’s last visit to Jerusalem (Ac 2P®). He 
is described as an ‘early’ (dp^atof) disciple, by 
which we may perhaps understand one who had 
been a disciple from the time of I’entecost (cf. 

^PXV» II^®)* Nothing further is known of him, 
though from his Greek name he was prob¬ 
ably, if not a Gentile Christian, at any rate an 
Hellenist, with whom it would be natural and 
prudent for St. Paul to lod^e, looking to the 
feelings which existed among the Jewish Christians 
against him (vv.*®-*^, and see Meyer). For an 
mteresting address on Mnason, in which the utmost 
is made of those scanty notices, see M‘Laron, 
Week-Day Addresses, G, MiLLiQAN. 

MOAB, MOABITES (in MT ‘Moab* is on 
Moabite Stone aao; LXX Mwd/3, ii Mwa^Setni,'; 
Jnaephus, Udtapot; Vulg. Moab; ‘Moabite(s)* U 
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LXX MwajScfrT;?, -plrrjs; Vulg. 
MoabUa ; Assyr. Ma*aba, Ma*bu, Mu'dba).^ 
i. The Name. 

11. The Territory, 
ill. The Langnasfe. 

(ii) Proper Namea. 

(B) The Moabite Stone, (a) Notes on the Text; (Vi 
Translation; (e) Notes on the Translation; (d) 
Features in which the lantnutge of the Moabite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OX. 
ir. The Reli^rion. 

T. People and History. 

Literature. 

i. Name.—T he MT gives no etymolo^, but in 

Gn 19*^ (J) LXX adds after ‘she calledliis name 
Moab/ \^ov(Ta,*EK roC irarpds fiov, i.e, * from my 

father.* The presence of an etymology of Ammon 
in the following verse favours tne LXX text, which 
is ad^ted hy Jos. Ant. i. xi. 6, Jerome, de Wette, 
and Ball, SBOT. Other etymologies suggested 
are 3^ 'id=3k 'p ‘seed of a father* (Ges. Thes.i 
Fuerst, HWB ); or from 3N' ‘to wish for* (Maurer, 
CursuSf p. 130), referring to the attractive char¬ 
acter of the land. The last is the only one that is 
possible, and it is scarcely probable. ‘ Moab * serves 
indifTerently as the name of the land or the people, 
the Moabites occupying Moab throughout the 
whole period during which they are Known to 
history. Probably ‘ Moab * ^^as first the name of 
the land and then of the people. 

ii. Territory. —‘Moab* was the high tableland 

east of the Dead Sea and the southernmost section 
of the Jordan. Its western frontier is clearly 
defined by these natural boundaries: to the south 
lay Edom and the desert; to the east, Ammon and 
the desert; to the north, before the conquest by 
the Israelites, probably Ammon, after the conquest 
Israel. Towards the desert there could be no 
clearly - defined boundary, and the frontiers be¬ 
tween Moab, Edom, Ammon, and Israel shifted with 
the balance of power; but, roughly speaking, the 
territory inhabited by Moabites, and fonning 
the Moabite state when not encroached upon by 
forei^ aggression, was the cultivated plateau 
(specially Known as 1wm-MUh6r^ ‘the Level* or 
‘ Plateau,* HGHL 63; or Mishdr of Medeba, 
Jos or Sharon^ 1 Ch 6^®, liORL 648) from 

the southern end of the Dead Sea to a line some 
miles beyond its northern extremity. Kir of Moab 
is nearly as far south as the soutliern end, and 
Heshbon and Jazer (wh. see) are some distance 
beyond the northern end of the Dead Sea. This 
plateau is divided by the deep chasm of the Amon. 
The northern part of this territory is claimed by 
some documents for Keuben or Gad, and was at 
times under the dominion of Israel (cf. below. 
History). The extreme area of Moab might be 
reckoned at 60 miles long by 30 broad, 1500 sq. 
miles, about as large as Hampshire, but the 
cultivated plateau is only about 10 or 12 miles 
broad. 

Conder {Heth and Moah^ p. 124) describes Moab 
as ‘a plateau about 3000 feet above the Medi¬ 
terranean level, or 4300 feet above the Dead Sea. 
The western slopes are generally steep. The 
lower formation is the Nubian sandstone . . . 
above this a dolomitio limestone, with bold preci- 

E ices in some places, forms the upper part of the 
ills, and is capped by a soft marl full of flints . . . 
the general aspect of the Moabite mountains rising 
to the plateau is barren in the extreme. The 
sandstone varies from purple to a light tawny 
colour, and the ridges are divided by deep narrow 
ravines. ... In spring the rounded, shapdess hills 
are covered with grass and wild flowers, and parts 
of the plateau are now sown with com; but the 
number of trees in Moab might be counted with 
the fingers of one hand. . . . Moab is a land of 
streams.* According to HGHL (p. 635) the plateau 
is broken by ‘deep, wide, warm valleys,’ with 


springs and brooks; and ‘ eastward the plateau 
is separated from the desert by low rolling hills.* 
Conder states that gazelles, wild oxen, wolves, 
jackals, hysenas, vultures, and eagles are found on 
the plateau. But the appearance of the country 
to-day must be very different from that which it 
presented when it was the seat of a powerful and 
prosperous state. The prophets dwell upon the 
‘cities of Moab*; and in their days this land of 
streams was carefully cultivated, dotted hero and 
there with fortified towns and villages. Its roads 
and ruins still witness to ancient fertility and 
populousness. Although the existing remains are 
largely Greek and Roman, they show the former 
capabilities of the country, and fairly represent 
the prosperity of Moab in OT times. 

The population must have been considerable. 
Conder estimates the present population of tlie 
Belka^ of which Moab is a part, at about 19,000. 
Hampshire in 1891 had 666,250 inhabitants. Per¬ 
haps 600,000 would be the highest possible estimate 
of the population of Moab in its most flourishing 
days. One remarkable feature of the country is 
its great wealth of caims, stone-circles, dolmens, 
and menhirs. Conder states that 700 of these 
rude stone monuments were found by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Biiryoyorsm 1881 r he is doubtful 
whether as many similar monuments exist in all 
the rest of Palestine. 

In addition to the plateau itself, Moab comprised 
the southern comer of the eastern part of the 
Arabah or valley of the Jordan, the 'arbCth Mdab, 
the low hills skirting the plateau east and south, 
and pasture land beyond these hills out into the 
deserts. The climate, natural products, etc., are 
those of Eastern Palestine, in which part of 
Moab is usually included. 

The following cities, etc., are mentioned as at 
one time or another Moabite ; the names in italics 
are probably variants of those in ordinary type, 
whicn respectively precede them; they are some¬ 
times placed slightly out of alphabetical order to 
show the connexion. Names in capitals are found 
only on the Moabite Stone. For details see the 
separate articles on these names. 

Ar-of-Moab, Arnon, Aroer, Ataroth, Beer-elim, Bemr, 

Beth-bamoth, Bamoth, Bamoth-baal^ Beth-baal-meon, Beth- 
ineoUf Beth-diblathaim, Beth-gamul, Beth-jeshimoth, Beth- 
peor. Bozrab, Dibon, Dimon^ Eglairn, Eglath-Bhelishiyah, 
Elealoh, Heshbon, Holon, Horonaim, Jahaz, Jdhzah. Jazer, 
Korioth, Kir-of-Moab, Kir-hores, Kir-hareeeth, Kiriathaim, 
Kiiiath-huzoth, KR^H ^^orhah), Luhith, Madmen, Medeba, 
Mephaath, Misran, M^RT (? Moharath), Nebo, Nimrim (waters 
of), Nimrah, N^hah, Nohah (f), Peor, Pisgah, Sela, Sibmah, 
hRN (? Sharon), ^ar, Zophim. 

iii. Language (Proper Names and Moabite 
Stone).—Our knowledge of the langua^ is derived 
from the Moabite proper names in OT, etc., and 
from the Moabite Stone. Both show that Moabite 
is ‘ simply a dialect of Heb.* (Stade, i. 113). Where 
it differs from biblical Hebrew it agrees either ^vith 
Phcenician or Canaanite, which is also very closely 
allied with Hebrew ; or with Arabic, the lan^age 
of the eastern neighbours of Moab. According to 
Hommel (AHT 275), the spelling on the Stone has 
a strong affinity with that of the Mintean inscrip¬ 
tions ; t.g. the Moabite Mehdeba\ Neboh, are more 
akin to Minsean than to Heb., which writes Midebd, 
Nebd. 

The close connexion with Heb. is shown by the 
following resemblances—the details of differences 
are given below. The forms of almost all theproper 
names are consistent with their being of Hebrew 
origin. This might be partly accounts for by the 
fact that, for the most part, they are known to us 
only from Heb. sources. But the Stone is un¬ 
doubtedly a Moabite document, and almost all its 
words, inflexions, and idioms occur in OT. For 
instance, it has two characteristic Heb. idioms-^ 
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1 nn ■ iWQ • • * * * ■ p • yxi^a ■ i:« 

2 • nu? • • ■'IN I "'Ji’' 

3 • * I nmpi • xiro^h ■ n«t • nmn • I ■'in • "inw ■ ‘•n 

4 inv I • •'SI • p*7*n • • ■'iyiirn • ''D • jrtir 

5 “B41 • u?n 3 • F);« * • ■'3 • pn • p' • i«o • n« • • ' 7^0 • 

6 * * * *. I • riN • iDj?«• Mn • na • ■3QN''T • nan • noSnn I nn 

7 * * * * . >i-,oy. ■yrr'in • • nn« • nnw • I nnnni • nn • «"int 

8 * * *. rittj. • nan • ■'»'' • ■•nm • * o'’ • nn • n\arn i Nmno • * 

^ * * NT • nwNn • nn • ir-yNa • pnbjrn • nN • pNi 1 ■'n''n • u^nn • nn 

^0 '' • -[Vn • n*?• ]nn• oSyrn - n*** ■ v^Nn• nu^'' • na• lyNT Ip^np• nN 
11 * * * n • ‘rn • riN • ainNT 1 n^nNi • npn • ann^NT i mtay • nN • Vn-tut 

L2 * «T. mn • •tn-in • nN • nu^ra • nurNi I nNoSa • tr-anS • nn • ~ipn 

L3 * * * N. r\NT • pia^ • Ti^N • nN • nn • nu^NT l nnpn • ta^an • aoV • nnn 

*^ \ ^Nnar"' • hv ■ nna • nN • tnN • ' 7 V • aaan • "h ■ nasn I n-ina 
L5 *'«T i DTnnn • njr • n-tnurn • ypna • nn • ann^Ni • n^^n • ' 7 ^n 

L6 * ♦ >,. rnsai i********** . njrnar • Vn • a-tnNi • nt 

L7 * * N • Dtaaa • npNT I nnannn • aaan • inaajrS • n i nanm • n 

* * nan • ^Nnaa'' • "^^aT I aaan • ac^ • Dn*nnDNT • nan'' ■ •h 

19 » * • na^nan 1 '’n • nann^ann • nn • naan • yn'' 

20 . nanNT • ynn • nNaaNT I naan • *?n • a?N • pNa • nNaa • npN 

21 nam • py-'n • nan ■ nnnp • ‘•nan • laN I pn • hy ■ ncob 

22 «T 1 nnV-taa • ■'nan • “faNi • n'-nya^ • ■'nan • “faNi i ^cyn 

28 *"ipn-y *aaNn-'’N^3-^'naay-“faNT-'7Sa-nn-'’nan-*]a 

24 *. . oyn. . nnTpn • Tpn • nnpn • p • im I -\pn 

25 -iDNn • nn-Tp^ • nnnnan • ■'nnn • ■ 7 aNT I nn^'nn • •an • aaN • an 

26 * * 3-,t4n • nSoan • '’na?y • ■ 7 aNa • lyny • ■*nan • ■ 7 aN I ^Nnaa'’ * * * 

27 ** y .^2- "inn • ■'nan • ‘ 7 aN l Nn • Din • ■'n • nan • nn • ■’nan • ■ 7 aN 

28 * *aa • ■ 7 aNa 1 nyaara • p^'i • * 7 n • 'n • 'jaaan • ]n’’i • aa 

29 * an • ' 7 aNa I pNn • *:y • ■'nsD^' • laaN • ppn • nNa. * * 

30 * * * • riN • oar • NaaNa • |yaSyn • nna I p*rm • nna • n 1 ** ■'> 


31 * *« * * Ti * ♦ *n. nn • na^'’ • ]aiana l yiNn • )Ny 
* * iNa I piann ■ onnVn • 11 • ■aran • "h ■ laN 
I 'lyy • Da?a * * * *7ya • ■'a^'n • -a^an • nn * * 
aNa I pia^ • n* 
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the waw consecutive with Impf., only certainly 
elsewhere in Phcenician (Ges.’Kautzscrit Eng. tr., 
136 n.; of. K5nig, Syntax, 610 f.) ; and the use of 
the Inf. Abs. to emphasize a finite tense (lan laa 
ini. 7),—not, however, peculiar to Hebrew. The 
characters on the Stone are very similar to those 
of the Siloam inscription. 

{A) Proper Names. —In addition to the names of 
cities riven at the end of the section on Territory, 
the fouowing proper names are found in OT and 
Moabite Stone (the latter in italics). (1) PERSONS: 
—Balak, Chemosh'inelek or Chemosh'gad, Eglon, 
Ithmah, Mesha, Orpah, Ruth, Sanballat (?), 
Shoraer or Shimrith, Sibon (?), Zippor; also in 
inscriptions (see History), Karamusu (Chemosh)- 
nadab, Kmshyby (Chemoahyehi = *Chemosh gives 
life,’ Baethgcn, p. 13), Mutsuri, Salmanu. (2) 
/lAYT/iJ.SfChemosh, Ashtar - Chemosh. (3) the 
River Anion. 

{B) Moabite Stone. —This Stone was a monument 
erected by Mesha king of Moab, c. 860, to com¬ 
memorate liis victories over Israel. In 1868 a 
Prussian traveller, the Rev. F. A. Klein, discovered 
the upper portion of it, about 3^ ft. high, by 2 ft. 
broad and 2 ft. thick, with rounded top, amongst 
the ruins of Dibon {Dibdn). In 1869 a rough 
squeeze was taken by an Arab for M. Clermont- 
Ganneau. There is also a c^y of 11. 13-20 made 
for him by another Arab. Then the Stone was 
broken up by the Arabs in the hope of making 
more profit out of the fragments. Two large frag¬ 
ments and 18 small ones were recovered. From 
these, with the addition of reconstructions from 
the squeeze of the missing portions, a restoration 
of the Stone has been made, and placed in the 
Jewish Court of the Louvre at Paris. There is a 
facsimile of this restored Stone in the British 
Museum. The text is printed on p. 404. 

Moabite Alphabet— 

UKURBW. MOABITB. nSBREW. MOABITB. 

n ^ n > 

^ y 2 ^ 

A 0 $ 

t t ^ r 

n H P 

to does not occur. ^ 

s A.. tt? w 

3 ^ n X 


{a) Notes on the Text .—The following abbrevia¬ 
tions are used in what follows :— 

CT«= Clermont-Ganneau, La SUU de Mdsa, 1887 (a review 
otSS). 

(i^aOinsburg', Moabite Stone, 1871. 

Z»»Lidzbarski, NorcUemitinehen Epigraphik, 1808, p. 416, 
etc. 

ilfttNordliinder, Die Imohrift dee Kbnige Mesa von Moab, 
1800, apud SH, only referred to when differing: from 
SS. 

SH^Socin (with Holzin^er), Zur Meeaineehrift, Berichte der 
Sdcheiechen Geeelleeha^ft der Wieeenecha/ten, 1807, 
only referred to when differing from SS. 

SSssBmend and Socin, Die Imchri/t dee Kdnige Meea von 
Moab, 1886. 

The differences of opinion given hero relate to 
what and how much can be actually seen on the 
fragments, squeeze, etc., of the Stone. Conjec¬ 
tures as to letters entirely missing or ouite illegible 
will be referred to under the translation. JJots 
over letters signify that, in the opinion of the 
authority quoted, they are indistinct. As O had 
not access to the squeeze or any reproduction of 
it, G cannot be cited for its readings. 

I. After »DD~SS, ; Cl, 0, ni; Cl guggests as altemativei 
or □‘?w from Phoenician parallela; L, ^Vb. 

8. After D2—SS, D • pw ; Cl, nothing distinct; L, b • VV. 

4. In pV * r^~SS, D ; Cl, G, N, V ; L, D, 

6. In *—SS, L, '; Cf, (?, n; N, 3. 

6. After “^R—SS, *1313 ; Cl, only part of a 3 visible; L, 
■1333. 

7. After flK—.95,*3K^3 ; Cl, 0, only 3H ; L, [njK VS, 

8. At the beginning—55^, Cl, 0, L, y. 

In *D*—SS, G, L, n; Cl, 3 or 3, possibly should b« 
joined with *83, and the combination read as a proper name. 
After * nv^SS, L, VX 

9. After H)—SS, p; Cl, nothing distinct; L, N, SH, jn. 

10. In n * • * — SS, L, 3DJ;; Cl, nothing distinct. 

After • i^D-SS, '; Cl, not visible; L, N, SH, \ 

II. In * * * n—SS, D • Dy; Cl, not visible; L, SH, D • oy. 

12. In * H)—SS, L, 0 ; Cl, not distinct. 

13. In * • * R—SS, '•ffi ; Cl, N, nothing distinct; L, t?*l vi, 

14. In * ^~SS, L, K ; Cl, N, not visible. 

16. \n*R'\—SS, Cl, L, n. 

16. In * hi-^S, D ; C7, .3; G, n ; Zi, □ ; ilT, nothing distinct. 

After 55,”j33DT p33D * J Cl, pbi 1 [dS«], 

nothing else distinct, nothing on squeeze where SS, see the J 
after 33D1, neither can there be a D in this word; Q, |[6'?k] ; 

p *1 • p3J’{[£)*?«]. 

In * 33; Cl, L, nothing dietinot. 

17. In • * H—SS, M3; Cl, nothing distinct; L, [m]3. 

18. In 0.3 *3nOKV-,Sf5r, *; Cl, G, L, N, H (In SH) only a dot. 
Note size of Moabite yod. 

After .333-5'if, L, HM. 

19. After • * 3SD—3 *; Cl, nothing distinct; 2i, 3 * .y, T 

23. In * VHn—SS, ^Cl, not distinct; 

In *ip:2—SS, n; Cl, L, N, SH, 3. 

24. In * • iry—55, L, h ; Cl, only visible with the eyes of faith. 
0 docs not give ^ in facsimile, but prints it in Heb. Text, with¬ 
out any indication that it is restored and not read. 

26. At the beginning—55, D • j; Cf, neither visible nor con¬ 
sistent with the amount of space or the traces visible ; L, 

N, \ 

In * * 33K3—55, L, ) I; CT, 11; G, |. 

27. In * * y—55, L, )*; Cl, nothing distinct i O, 2 In facaimils, 
2 in Hob. Text. 

28. In • Vd—55, L, 3 ; Cl, N, not visible. 

89. At beginning—55, *n; Cl, *n; L, * II. 

In * 33—55, L, n. 
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80. At beginnintf-^<?5, K . . . nnD • L, M [3]i[nD] • \ 

At end—SS, L, '-ipj; Cl, U (in SU), .3 ; D. 

81. After ni-SS, TDK • pT1 • jTT • j3; CZ, liK ? T1 ? * ? ? * 3; 

TDK * • Ti * •; N, ['pin • 'ia. 

32. In * * * im—SS, T)hH) • 1 i Cl, not viaible, and too much 
for the available space ; />, * * 1 • T. 

33. In na * *—SS, *5^’ apparently by some misunderstanding, 
as, according to Cl, no portion of either fragment or squeeze 
exists before the 2', L,* *. 

In * * '?yv-55', .TTK ; Cl, '[n]; L, m *. 

84. In n *; SS, Cl, v ; SS suggest that possibly D may be 
represented and not Vf ; they discover before this letter traces 
of a '; Socin thinks that the letter in pTiP read as T may be 
2 \ 0, Iff ; L,*. 

(6) Translation, 

Words in ( ) represent Moabite words, some or all the letters 
of which are not clear enough to make it certain what they 
are. Words in [ ] represent conjectural restorations where the 
text htvs entirely, or almost entirely, disappeared. Words In 
[()1 represent conjectural restorations of words, in which one 
or more, but not all the letters, can be distinctly read. OT 
names are given in AV spelling ; in other cases the consonants 
are given, without supplying vowclsj, Words reaulred by Enjf- 
llsh idiom but not by Hebrew are in italics. Symiiols as in 
Notes on Text. In some cases the Hebrew order has been 
preserved, and the English order is shown by subscript 
numerals. 

1 . I am Mesha, son of Chemosh (-meloch, SS^ 
or -gad, Cl^ G), king of Moab, the D- 

2 . ibonite | My father was king over Moab thirty 
years and I became ki- 

3 . ng after my father I And I made this high- 

place of Chemoali in | as a token of grati¬ 
tude for (the deliverance wrought for M-, X)» 

4. esha, because He saved me from all the (king, 
SS, L, or ‘despoiler,* Cl, (?) s, and because He 
causea me to see my desire upon all that hated 
me—Omr- 

6 . i, king of Israel, and® he oppressed Moab 
many days, because Chemosh (was) angry with 
Ian— 

6 . d his I And his son succeeded him, and he 

8 1 

also said, I will oppress Moab | In my days, he 
spoke (tlius, SS, L) [Let us go, G] 

7. But I saw my desire upon him and upon his 
house, and Israel perished for ever*^. Now Omri 
annexed (all the lan- 

8 . d) or Medeba, and Israel occupied it, his days 
and half his son’s days, forty years, and (resto- 

a 

9. red) it Chemosh in my days I And I built** 

8 4 1 

Baal-meon, and I made in it the ’ShWH*-, and I 
(built) 

10. Kirjathaim/ I And the men of Gad occupied 
the laud of (Atarojth from of old, and built for 

• 7 

himself the king of (I-) 

6 2 i 9 4 

11 . srael Ataroth 1 And I fought against the 

6 

town ^ and took it | and put to death all the 
(people of, SS, L) 

12 . the town, a pleasing spectacle for Chemosh 
and for Moab | and I removed thence ’K’L^ of 
DWDHS and I 

13. it, before Chemosh in Kerioth | and I 
settled in it^Ataroth —the men of ShRN, and the 
(men of) 

14. M5RTh I And Chemosh said to me. Take 
Nebo* against Israel | and I (w-) 

15. ent by night, and fought against it from 
break of dawn till noon I and 1 (t-) 

16. ook it, and put tnem * all to death, seven 


thousand (men, SS, Cl, G, i) (and boy.s, SS \ . 

Cl; and.s, X) | and women, and (girl, SS, . 

Cl, L) 

17. 8 and female slaves”* | for I had made it 
taboo” to ‘SliTR® Chemosh 1 and I took thenco (? 

18. ?)P B of YHWH and 1 (?)« them before 
Chemosh | And the king of Israel built (^) 

19. Jahaz, and occupied it while he fought 
against mo j And Chemosh drove him out before 
(me and, SS, L) 

20. I took from Moab two hundred men, of 
all its clans^ and led them* against Jahaz, and 
took it 

21. to add it to Dibon | I built QRI,IH, the walls 
of the forests”, and the walls of 

22. the 'rhL”|And I built its gates, and I 
built its towers | And I*" 

23. built the house of the king,* and I made 
sluices^ [(for the reservoirs for the water, SS)] in 
the (midst) of 

24. the city | And there was no cistern in the 
midst of the city in l^RI.llI, and I said to all tlie 
people. Make (for) 

25. you, eacli of you, a cistern in hi.s house | And 
I hewed the MKhRTliTli* for ^^K^H by means 
of the prisoners 

2(). taken from Israel | I built Arocr, and I 
made the road by the Arnon, (and, SS, L, Cl) 

27. 1 built Both-bamoth, for it had been de¬ 
stroyed I I built Bezer, for (it was in ruins),®" 

28.(men) of Dibon, lifty, for all 

Dibon was loyal | And I (reign- 

29. ed). a hundred in the cities Avhich I 

added to the land | And I bui(lt) 

30. [(Medeba)] and Beth-diblathaim | And as 
for<^'^ lieth-baal-meon, there 1 placed (tlocks)«« 

31 . sheep of the land | and 

Horonaim, wlierein dwelt (the Son of Dedan, and 
Dedan said, SS),-^ 

32 . Chemosh said to me. Go 

down, fight against Horonaini, and I went (down 

and w). 

33 .? Chemosh in my 

days and ?.from thence ? | . 

34 .? ?—and (1). 

(c) Notes on Translation. 

8. a. The Moabite of ‘the deliverance wrought for Mesha' is 
MSh' MSh’. 

6. 6. More idiomatically, ‘ Omrl, king of Israel, who oppressed ‘; 
cf. Oc8.-Kaut/.«ch, Eng. tr. p. 341 n. 

7. c. So SS, Noldeke (1870^ 

O, ‘In my days' he [the king of Israel] said, *{Let us go) 
and I will see my desire on him and his house'; and Israel 
said, * I shall destroy it for ever.' 

9. d. i.e. ‘ extendi and fortified.’ 

9. <r. 'ShWIJ only occurs here and perhaps line 2.3, which, 
with 24f., deals with the water supply of l/ltyH ; perhaps* 
reservoir: SS, ‘ Teich.' 

10. /. Kirjathaim and Diblathaim, 80 end in N in the 
Moabite text. 

11. g. ‘ town,' SS. • Wall,’ 0, Nttldcke. 

12. h. 'R'L, perhaps also in 17 f., probably = Heb. 7’KTN 18 291 
(AV, Ariel) Kethibh of Ezk 43n»-1«, K^r6 ‘?i|l'TK, not found else¬ 
where, usually rendered ‘ altar-hearth’ (Oaf. lleb. Lex. s.v.). 

12. i. DWDH, apparently the name of a deity worshipped by 
the Israelites of Aturoth ; not mentioned elsewhere, unless the 
same os the 8un-go<l £>odo ; cf. the proper name Dudu in the 
Amarna tablets. All these names, os well as David =a* Beloved.’ 
It is curious that, of the three or four places in which 'Il'L 
occurs, it is connected with the City of David in Is 29i and with 
DWDH here. Cf. Arikl and David. 

12f. j. Read nanOKl; cf. 1. 18. In 2 8 1713 300*‘drag,’ so 
here SS, L, * schl^pen'; in Jer 163=* tear,’ go here Neubauer. 

O translates * offered.’ 

14. fc. Arefw, spelt NBH. 

16. 1. The sense is the same, whether wo read 073 ‘all of 
thorn,' or nVs, lit. * all of it.' 

17. m. female slaves, oom, so SS, L ; cf. Jg 6*0 Ofjl 

* a damsel, two damsels.' 

17. n. made if taboo, nnOTon, DTn*‘devote’ to a deity, 
usually by slaying men or animals ; cf. Jos fii^. 

17. 0. 'ShTR* Babylonian Ishtar; cf. on Religion. 

17 f. p. How much is visible Is doubtful, but we may restore 
'E’LY ; cf. h, ‘ altar-hearths of.’ 
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18. 7 . ‘ (Irajrged ’ or ‘ tore ’; cf. j. 

18. r. built ; cf. d. 

20 . 8, its clans, 

p:iUicr is for head, so L, which may be Interpreted 
•chiefs,’ Noldeko, i.e. SS, chiefs and their followers, * clans'; 
cf. for poppy, Dt 3232. 

Or for iy *5 poor, I's 823, also written ZtHi Pr 10*, so 0. 

20 . t. led, lit. carried. 

21 . u. walls of the forests, perhaps enclosing wooded hills, or 
gardens ; or the walls on the side towards the forests. 

22. V. 'PhL= Hob. either hill, SS, L, RV of Is 321^, 2 K 694, 
or citadel, Neubatjer, in Neh 326f =a quarter of Jerusalem. 

22 . w. '/.' The letters of this word are partly in 23. 

23. X. Neubauer, ‘ house of Moloch.' y. sluices, so SS(f), 
L (?), a sense suggested by the use of in Heb. for ‘ shut 
In *", or L (?1, Driver, construct of D!><79 ‘ both’; Q, ‘prisons,* 
from Ilob. n’ 3 =s‘prison.’ 

25. z. I hewed (KRTV) the MKhRThTh, t’.s. a 'cutting’ of 
Boujo kind ; SS, ‘ ich Bclinitt oin (V) die Einschnitte (?)’; X, * I 
hewed timber ’; C?, ‘ I dug the ditch.’ 

27. aa. ruins reading py, plural of ’y ‘ heap.’ 

28. bb. The beginning of 1. 28 is lost; the iff is probably the 
lost letter of (collective) ‘men.’ 

20 . cc. in the cities, so SS, L, Neubauer; but Q, * Bikran ’; 
Nbldcke, ‘cattle.’ 

30. dd. And as for Beth-haal-meon, so, SS, the 1 is probably 
equivalent to a stop ; moreover, Beth-baal-meon is probably 
the samo as Baal-tneon, which was built in 1. 9. But (J and 
Neubauer neglect the | , and make Beth-haal-meon the last of 
the list of towns l)eginning with Medeba. 

30. ee. (flocks), so SS, L, translating the reading lp 3 , Neubauer 

‘Shephards,’ as Heb. "Ipl, 2 K 3^, RV *shcepmaster,' of Mesha, 
and Am Ih ^ 

31. ff. (the Son of Dedan, etc.), so SS, translating their read¬ 
ing ; the text as seen by Cl and L is too fragmenUry to admit 
of probable restoration. 

82. gg. and I went (down and), translating SS, Z’s 1 ; if 

with SS wo further read we should restore with them 

‘ fought,’ so Neubauer [and made war]. 

83. hh. The readings of SS, ; L, point to a 

place-name'L’DhH CKleadeh). 

(d) Features in which the language of the Moabite 
Stone differs from the Hebrew of OT, 

(a) ^ 3 K ’NK for * I * without the final ' Y of the 
Heb. 'pjK. As elsewhere the Stone always expres-ses 
the silent consonant of final vowels, can 
scarcely be ‘ 33 n written defectively. The samo 
form i.s found in PlKcn,, X, s.v, 

(fi) 'rhe feminine singular ends in n instead of n 
as in Hebrew. 

( 7 ) The plural is formed by Ntin, as in Aramaic 
and Arabic, instead of by Mem, as in OT Heb. 
le-Vi? 2 , i=Sd 4, ID> 6 , pn 5, tvaiK 8 . So occa- 
sioiuilly in OT. 

(5) The form rw 2 , 8 , ShTh for Heb. mr ‘year,* 
as in Neopunic inscriptions (X, p. 379). 

(e) In uyn 5, ‘and he humiliated,’ and nyw 6 , 

‘ and I humiliated,* the last radical is apparently 
a Waw witli full consonantal force, whereas the 
corresponding radical in Heb. is a .silent Ho. 

(i*) The affix for ‘his,’ ‘him,’ is n. njn*< 6 , 
nfiVnn 6 , ,133 6 , 8 , ,i 3 7 , finnni 7 , no’ 8 , etc., as 
occasionally in Ileb., e.g, ‘his tent,’ Gn 
(see Ges.-Kautzsch, § 91 c). 

(t)) Jiine 8 , MHDB’, for Heb. k 3 Td MYDB’, 
Medeba. 

{0) The form cnn^K ‘ fi^ht against,’ lino 11 . 

Ileb. uses tlio Niph. (in three cases the Qal) in 
the sense of ‘ fight.* 

onn^K, if parsed as Heb., must be taken as Hith- 
pael, tile n of the prefix and the first radical V 
being transposed, a tran.sposition only occurring 
in Heb. when the first radical is a sibilant. This 
transposition, however, regularly occurs for all 
first radicals in the Arabic 8 th conj. igtatala, 
which is equivalent in sense to the Heb. Hithpa’el. 
See, further, Driver, Sam. xciii. 

(i) The inscri^)tion belongs to the primitive stage 
of Hebrew writing, in which doubtless most of the 
OT books were originally written, in >\hich the 
scriptio defectiva was used., and no distinction was 


made between medial and final letters of alphabet. 
Silent consonants, however, are used for final 
vowels, *3K ‘my father,’ 1. 2; ,13 = Heb. 13, etc.; in 
the affixes, Dn'(?), 1. 18, n', 1. 22; and in pn, '33n. 

(k) The following words, in addition to proper 
names, do not occur in the OT; nwK, 1. 9; nn, 
1. 12; niDD, 1. 25 from Heb. ym3; piB‘(?), 1. 34. 

(X) According to the readings of SS in 11. 11, 16, 
26, the prefixed preposition D is used to express 
the genitive. 

iv. IIKLIGION. — Up to a certain point the 
Moabite religion was henotheistic, and the rela¬ 
tion of Chemosh to Moab was exactly that of J" 
to Israel (see Chrmosh). On the strength of a 
winged sun-disk on the gem containing the name 
Chemoshyehi, Baethgen regards Chemosh as God 
of the Sunshine, and a manifestation of Molech. 
The Greeks identified Cliemosh with Ares. Sanctu¬ 
aries to Baalpeor (wh. see), and possibly Nebo (wh. 
see), and other gods, neither destroy the parallel 
with Israel, nor prove that Moab failed to pay a 
special, unique homage to Chemosh. Even the 
occurrence on the Stone of a deity Ashtar- (or 
Ishtar-) chemosh would not destroy the parallel 
with Israel. Ashtar-chemosh (see Ashtoreth in 
vol. i. p. 17D) is usually distinguished from 
Chemosh ; and probably El Shaddai, El Elyon, 
JaliM’eh ^eba’oth, are not sufficiently similar com¬ 
pounds to be urged against this view. But if in¬ 
scriptions of Solomon or Ahab were preserved, they 
miglit name other deities beside Jahweh. Accora- 
ing to Baethgen, Ashtar-chemosh is a name which 
claims for Chemosh the attributes of Ishtar. 
Chemosh had his temples, priests, sacrifices, and 
offerings. The inhabitants of conquered cities were 
‘devoted’ to him, i.e. massacred in his honour 
(Stone, 11. 12, 17). Mesha sacrificed his firstborn 
to Chemosh, as Aliaz ollered liis son to Moloch. 

But there is no extant evidence that any Moab¬ 
ites regarded Chemosh as the one God, in a mono¬ 
theistic sense; or that there was any attempt by 
priestly legislation to purify the ritual from super¬ 
stition and immorality; or that there was any 
ethical or spiritual movement parallel to the minis¬ 
try of the i)rophet8 in Israel. 

V. People and History. — The patriarchal 
narratives in Gn preserve a tradition, which may 
be unhesitatingly accepted as historical, to the 
effect that Moab was very closely akin to Israel, 
and that up to a certain point the history of Israel 
is also the history of Moab. Moab is the son of 
Lot and the brother of Ammon, Lot is the nephew 
of Abraliam, and accompanies him in the migra¬ 
tion first from Ur and then from ^aran. In 
other words, Lot (i.e. Moab with Ammon), Ish- 
mael, the Bn6 Keturah and Edom, once formed 
with Israel that loose confederation of kindred 
tribes which bore the common name Hebrews, and 
followed Abraham from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
According to these narratives, Lot sliared for a 
time the nomad life of the other Hebrews in 
Western Palestine, but was the first of the allied 
clans to leave the confederacy. Lot settled in 
Sodom and Gomorrah, but after the calamity 
which overwhelmed those cities the Bn6 Lot be¬ 
took themselves to the pasture-lands E. of Jordan, 
and, as the separate political organizations of Moab 
and Ammon, occupied the territory in which they 
remained till they disappeared from history. Thus 
Moab passed from tJie nomad stage into that of 
agriculturists and city-dwellers at a much earlier 
date than Israel. Possibly the Khabiri of the 
Amarna tablets are the Hebrews at their first 
entry into Palestine before the confederacy began 
to break up. 

We do not know the exact limits of the territory 
first occupied by Moab, but it probably stretched 
northward from the Amon, ^ong tne eastern 
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banks of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. We read 
in Dt 2^® ‘the Eniim dwelt therein “[in the land 
of Moab]” aforetime, a people great, and many, 
and tall, as the Anakim : these also are accounted 
Hephaim, as the Anakim ; but the Moabites call 
them Emim/ J'' gave this land to Moab as He 
gave the land of the Horites to Edom. In Gn 
14® the Emim are at Kiriathaim, a town north of 
the Arnon, spoken of later on as Moabite. The 
statement is quito consistent with the position of 
ch. 14, as the birth of Moab, i,e. its first appear¬ 
ance as a distinct tribe, is not related till 19'*^. 
If we could trust the synchronisms with Baby¬ 
lonian and Elamite history based on the names 
in 14^ the incident happened shortly before the 
restoration of Babylonian supremacy by Ham¬ 
murabi, B.C. 2200; and Moab made its appearance 
somewhat later {UCM p. 161 ff.). But the archaeo¬ 
logical relations of Gn 14 are still Quite uncer¬ 
tain (cf. L. W. King, Letters^ etc.y of Hammurabi^ 
Introd.). The antiquarian note, Dt 2^®^*, is a late 
addition, and, according to Holzinger on Gn 14® 
and Steuernagel on Dt 2^®, the Emim are purely 
legendary (cf. Emim). 

Tlie Or says nothing more about Moab till the 
time of the Exodus. From^ the Amarna tablets 
and other Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
monuments we gather that Babylonia ana the 
Ilittites exercised great influence in Syria before 
c. B.C. 1400; and that for some time before that 
date Syria was an Egyptian province, but that, 
apparently, about 1400, Egyptian authority was 
breaking down throughout Syria. Moab is not 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets at present pub¬ 
lished (Winckler, Petrie). It lay rather out of 
the way of the main routes between Syria and 
Egypt and the East, and especially was not on 
the Egyptian line of march into Palestine. Pos¬ 
sibly, therefore, both as to politics and culture, the 
relations of Moab "with the great empires wore 
slight and superficial. On the other hand, Moab 
commanded the great routes from Western Pales¬ 
tine and Northern Syria into Arabia {HGHL 430, 
697 ff., 626) ; and probably during this early period 
and throughout its history Moab remained in 
touch with its Arab kinsfolk; thus the Mesha 
inscription shows traces of the influence of Arabic. 
Yet there is evidence of the connexion of Moab 
with Egypt. According to Sayce {Pair, Pal. 153), 
Moab was included in the Canaanite province of 
Egypt at the time when the Amarna tablets were 
written; but Edom then encroached on what was 
afterwards Moabite territory. Kamses il. (c. 1360) 
fought several campaigns to restore the Egyptian 
dominion in Syria. In the list of his conquests on 
the base of one of six colossal figures at Luxor 
there occurs the name Muah {Pair, Pal. p. 21). 
KarhUt in a similar list at Karnak {Pair. Pal. 
p. 237), is probably the ^yRHH of the Moabite 
Stone. Other traces of Egyptian influence E. of 
Jordan are a monolith near the Lake of Tiberias 
bearing the cartouche of Ramses ii., now know 
as the Stone of Job (see vol. i. p. 166^*); and the 
delineation of a local deity Akna-zapUy ‘ Yokin of 
the North,’ with the full face and crown of Osiris 
(Sayce, Egypt of the Hebrews, p. 81). 

We now come to the biblical accounts of the 
ExoduSt which include statements as to the for¬ 
tunes of Moab in the period immediately preceding 
the appearance of Israel in Eastern Palestine. 
According to these, Moab, shortly before the ad¬ 
vent of Israel, was deprived of its northern terri¬ 
tory, at least, by an Amorite king, Sihon; and 
though Israel occupied the land of Moab, it was 
conquered, not from the Moabites, but from Sihon. 
But the historicity of this account is disputed. 
We will first ^ive the narrative as it stands, and 
then the oriticism of it. 


The original authority for the narrative is the 
section of E, Nu 212i-®i (Wellh. J), which contains 
the account of the defeat of Sihon, and the con¬ 
quest of his dominions. V.**, sometimes held to 
be a later gloss, states that ‘Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, had fought against the former king of 
Moab, and taken all his land out of his hand, even 
unto Arnon’; and vv.^'®® give, on the authority 
of ‘them that speak in proverbs,’ i.e. the com¬ 
posers or reciters of ‘ taunt songs,’ celebrating the 
discomfiture of Israel’s enemies, the following 
poem, probably taken from the Book of the Wars 
of J", quoted in v.^^ :— 

‘ Come ye to Ileshbon, 

Let the city of Sihon be built And established ; 

For a fire is gone out of Heshbon, 

A flame from the city of Sihon. 

It hath devoured Ar of Moab, 

The lords of the high places of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab ! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh. 

He hath made his sons fugitives, 

And his daughters captives 

To Bihon, king of the Amorites. 

We have shot at them; Ileshbon is perished even unto 
i)ibon. 

And we have laid waste even unto Nophah, 

Which rcacheth unto Medeba.’ 

According to Dillmann, the speakers are Israel¬ 
ites, who, in celebrating their victory over Sihon, 
describe his recent conquest of Moab. Unless v.^® 
is a gloss, Sihon’s war against Moab, and Israel’s 
against Sihon, rest on substantifilly the same 
authority. The latter is frequently referred to 
by the Deuteronomic writers ; it is also alluded to 
in P’s account of the division of Canaan, Jos 
(unless these verses are P®), in the late passage 
jg 1113*28 Budde, Moore), in Neb 9^, and m 
Ps 135^^ 136^®. The poem is quoted in Jer dS**® (a 
late addition, Corn., Giesebr.), but there is no 
reference to Israel’s war with Sihon. Tims the 
tradition is comparatively early, and was con¬ 
tinuously recognized ; moreover, the narrative is 
not intrinsically improbable. 

On the other hand, neither J nor P mentions the 
Sihon episode (unless Jos 13^^* ^ are rightly assigned 
to P*), and none of the accounts of Moab’s rela¬ 
tions with Israel suggest that Israel had avenged 
Moab by conquering its oppressor. Hence, though 
the narrative is accepted by Dillmann (on Nu 21), 
Cornill {Hist, of the People of Israel, p. 4,')), etc., it 
is regarded as unhistorical by Stade {Gesch. Isr. 
117f.), Addis (on Nu 21), etc. According to the 
latter, the poem refers to the conquest of a Moabite 
king, Sihon, by Israel in the 9th cent. (cf. SiiioN). 

If we accept E’s narrative, we may follow 
Cornill [Hist. p. 45) in reconstructing the history 
somewhat thus: Sihon expelled the Moabites and 
Ammonites from the most fertile parts of their 
territory. The conquered either invited the Israel¬ 
ites, then occupying the country about Kadesh, to 
come to the rescue, or welcomed them as allies 
when they appeared on the scene. But, after the 
Israelites had overthrown Sihon, they kept for 
themselves the territory he had taken from Moab. 

Nu 25^'® (JE), according to which the women of 
Moab led the Israelites into immorality, and the 
Israelites worshipped Baal - peor as guests at 
Moabite sacrificial feasts, is entirely in accordance 
with E. Similarly Dt 2“*^, in stating that J" for¬ 
bade Israel to attack Moab, and that Moab allowed 
the Israelites to pass through its territory, and 
furnished them with provisions; and Jg 11*® 
(R*^®?), in stating that Balak did not fight against 
Israel, are following either E, possibly in a fuller 
form than we have it, or some equivalent account. 
The futile attempt of Balak to induce Balaam to 
curse Israel occurred, according to current analysis, 
both in J and E, and seems also to imply that up 
to that point no hostilities had taken place be- 
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tween Israel and Moab. Possibly, however, the 
whole Balaam section belongs to E, with the 
exception of the episode of the speaking ass, which 
may be J, but may originally have had nothing to 
do with Balak or Moab (cf. Balaam and the 
analysis in Numbers). In P, Nu 3P, Jos 13^, 
Balaam is connected with Midian, and P may have 
followed a lost section of J. 

On the other hand, there is a series of passages 
which suggest hostile relations between Moab and 
Israel at this time. Ex 15*® (JE), the Song of 
Triumph after crossing the Red Sea, speaks of the 
dismay of the Moabites at that event. Dt 23* 
states that Moab did not furnish Israel with pro¬ 
visions; it does not mention any war between 
them ; and, according to Jg (R*^^ ?), the Israel¬ 
ites were refused permission to pass throuch 
Moab. But, curiously enough, it is in Jos 24®, tne 
E-speech, tliat we hnd the explicit statement, 
‘ Balak ben Zippor, king of Moab, arose and fought 
against Israel; and he sent and called Balaam 
ben Beor to curse you.* Perhaps at an earlier 
stage of the Wanderings, before Sihon attacked 
Moab, the Moabites feared Israel, and refused to 
admit them into Moab; after the conquests of 
Sihon, Moab was glad to obtain the help of Israel, 
but again became hostile when Israel refused to 
restore to Moab its former territory. 

Whether Israel took the land nortli of Arnon from 
Sihon or from Moab, it was always debatable 
ground, and stimulated and aggravated the quar¬ 
rels that naturally arose between'neighbours. The 
northern frontier of Moab retired or advanced as 
the power of Israel waxed or waned. The most 
important incident narrated as to the relations of 
Israel and Moab, in the period of the Judges^ is 
the occupation of Jericho by the Moabites, the 
assassination of their king, Eglon, by the Ben- 
iamito Ehud, and the consequent slaugnter of the 
Moabites and the recovery of the territory of 
Jericho for Israel, Jg 3*®'*® (J ?, in Dt setting). 
The occiqiation of Jericho implies that Moab had 
reconquered the country north of the Arnon, as 
far as opjx)»ite Jericho (cf. Ehud, Eglon). LXX 
(not all MSS) and Syr, insert Moab in the post- 
exilic (Budde, Moore) list of the mipressors from 
whom Jeplithah delivered Israel. The conjecture, 
though late, was natural, and probably correct. 
Moab would take advantage of so good an oppor¬ 
tunity, and was always closely connected with 
Ammon. The author of Jg Ipa-M certainly 
under the impression that Moab was concerned in 
the controversy. The Book of Ruth assigns its 
story to the period of the Judges, and illustrates 
the friendly relationshijis which sometimes existed 
between the neighbouring peoples. Perhaps the 
obscure verse 1 Ch 4®® (a late addition, Kittel, 
SHOT) is intended to refer to this period. The 
Ileb. includes in the list of Judahites * and Jokim, 
and the men of Cozeba, and Joash, and Saraph, 
who had dominion in Moab, and Jashubi-lehem'; 
liXX and Vulg., followed by Kittel, read for 
‘ Jashubi,’ ‘and they returned,’ i.e, probably to 
Bethlehem when unaule to retain power in Moab. 
Vulg. has the remarkable translation, ‘Et qui 
stare fecit solem, virique mendacii, et Securus, 
et Incendens, qui principes fuerunt in Moab, et 
qui reversi sunt in Lahem; hsec autem verba 
vetera,’ apparently on the lines of ancient Jewish 
exegesis, which sees hero a reference to Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion of the Book of Ruth 
(Bortheau). But the original meaning, and in¬ 
tended period, and the value of the verse, are 
quite uncertain. Another hopelessly corrupt and 
obscure passage, 1 Ch 8* (late addition, Kittel; 
according to Gray, Ueh. Proper Names^ the names 
are ancient), seems intended to refer to this period, 
cf. Ehud, 8% and furnishes another statement as to 


Israelites, here Benjamites, settling in the Field of 
Moab, whether as part of an Israelite colony or as 
gerim of Moab, does not appear. Further, the 
Israelites, Jg 10® (R*^), worshipped Moabite gods. 

Any account which can now be given of Moab is 
necessarily one-sided. Our information is chiefly 
from Israelite sources; and our only Moabite 
document, the Mesha inscription, happens to be 
wholly taken up with a war with Israel. But the 
consequent impression that Moab was chiefly 
occupied with its relations with Israel would 
obviously be a mistake. Their dealings with other 
neighbours, e.g. Ammon and the nomad Arabs, 
must have been equally important to them—to 
say nothing of their own private affairs. Here 
and there we have a gleam of light on such subjects. 
In the list of Edomite kings, Gn 36**"*® (J usually, 
but Dillm. P), 1 Ch 1®* ®*, we read, Gn 36*», of a 
Hadad ben Bedad, who defeated Midian in the 
Field of Moab, which suggests that at some period, 
probably that of the Judges (Ewald, in the time of 
Gideon), part of the Moabite territory was occupied 
by Edom. Two of the capitals of these kings, 
Avith and Dinhabah, been identified with 

sites in Moabite territory; cf. DiNHABAH. Whether 
the Midianites were present in ‘ the Field of Moab * 
as invaders (Moore on Jg 6*) or allies is not clear. 
In Nu 21-25, read continuously, Midian appears in 
about the same district as the ally of Moab; the 
references to Midian may be P anti R**, and yet be 
based on older documents. It is not clear that 
Moab and Midian were combined in any of the 
sources. To this period may also be assigned the 
capture of KRBIl by Ramses III. c. 1280, during 
one of his Syrian campaigns (Sayce, Pair. Pal. 
p. 165). 

Passing to the united monarchy, Saul to SolonmUt 
in addition to the account of Saul’s victory over 
Nahash king of Ammon (1 S 11), Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom are mentioned (1 S amongst the 
enemies against whom Saul fought successfully; 
he clearly did not conquer Moab, since David’s 
parents found an a^lum there (1S22*'®); accord¬ 
ing to Ru 4^®*”, Ruth the Moabitess was an 
ancestress of David. During the civil war be¬ 
tween David and Eshbaal, Moab must have been 
able to hold its ground, or even to aggrandize itself 
at the expense of Israel. Hence, perhaps, David’s 
war wdth Moab, in which ‘he smote Moab, and 
measured them with the line, making them to lie 
down on the ground ; and he measured two lines 
to put to death, and one full line to keep alive. 
And the Moabites became subject to David, and 
paid tribute’ (2 S 8®). Part of the spoil of Moab, 
as of that from other conquests, David dedicated 
to J'’ (2 S 8*®). Probably instead of the ‘ two 
lion-like men of Moab,* slain by one of David’s 
warriors (2 S 23®®), we should read with Kloster- 
mann and Budde, partly following the LXX, ‘ two 
lions in their lair.' In the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
11®®, Kittel reads ‘two sons of Ariel from Moab.’ 
Bertheau, who adopts a similar reading, under¬ 
stands Ariel as the name of the king of Moab (cf. 
Ariel). In 1 Ch IP®, in a passage which Kittel 
ascribes to an ancient source, no longer extant, 
Ithmah the Moabite is mentioned among David’s 
mighty men. Kautzsch and Budde ascri& 2 S 8®* 
to late editors. According to 1 K IP-t.m (X)®, 
Kautzsch), Solomon had Moabite women in his 
harem, erected a temple to Chemosh, and wor¬ 
shipped him. 

How lon^ Moab remained tributary we do not 
know. It is next mentioned as rebelling against 
Ahab; and it has been supposed that it remained 
subject to Solomon till his death, and was trans¬ 
ferred to Israel after the formation of the Northern 
Kingdom. But the silence of our meagre and 
fragmentary authorities as to any prior revolt does 
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not prove that Moab remained in subjection till 
the time of Ahab. The express mention of the 
revolt of Edom from Solomon is slightly against 
the supposition that a revolt of Moab at that 
time has been passed over. Further, the fact that 
Jeroboam’s capital was at first E. of Jordan shows 
that Israel then was in strong force in the east, 
and makes it possible to suppose that Jeroboam 
succeeded in wresting the suzerainty of Moab 
from Rehoboam. On the whole, it is more likely 
that Moab recovered its independence at this time; 
or, if not then, soon after, at some point in the 
eriod, after Jeroboam, during which Israel was 
istracted by foreign and civil wars and frequent 
changes of ayiiasty. The disaster which almost 
blotted out ‘Reuben as a tribe may have been 
suffered at the hands of Moab, at this or at an 
earlier date. ! 

2 Ch 20^ ®® narrates a campaign of Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom against Jehoshaphat, in which the in¬ 
vaders massacre each other. The passage is prob¬ 
ably a Midrashic adaptation of 2 K 3, and in its 
present form rests on no older authority than the 
Midrash of Kings used by the Chronicler. 

The period of Omri-Ahab-Jehoram is specially 
important, because we can supplement the Bible 
account by the Moabite Stone, the text and transla¬ 
tion of which are given above, in the section on 
Language, In the Moabite Stone (11. 1-8) Mesha 
tolls us that, in the reign of his father, Chemosh- 
melek (?) of Dibon, Chemosh was angry with 
Moab, and Omri and his son oppressed Moab, 
subjected and occupied it forty years. This brings 
us to the point at which Kings first refers to Moab. 

2 K P 3^* ® states that Mesha king of Moab was 
rich in sheep, and paid to Israel a tribute (? annual) 
of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams (AV), or their 
wool (RV); and that when Ahab died he rebelled 
against the king of Israel. According to Mesha 
(1. 8), the revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s 
reign. Probably the war of Israel with Syria, 
which cost Ahab his life, afforded the opportunity 
for the revolt of Moab. It is not clear how we 
are to combine the inscription and 2 K 3. We 
may suppose (Cornill, p. 107; Wellh. Hist, etc. 
Eng. tr. p. 460) that Mesha’s victories took place 
at the time of the revolt before the events of 
2 K 3; or that, at first, Moab simply asserted its 
independence, and that Mesha’s conquests were 
made after the retreat of Jehoram; or that the 
inscription is a comprehensive account of Mesha’s 
achievements both before and after Jehoram’s 
campaign, his reverses being ignored, just as Kings 
makes no mention of the loss of Israelite cities 
to Moab. In 2 K 3 we read that Jehoram, at the 
head of a general muster of Israel, and with 
Jehoshaphat of Judah and the king of Edom as 
allies, marched round the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, a route which suggests that Israel was 
very weak on the ecust of the Jordan ; that the 
Moabites fell into an ambush, and were defeated; 
that the allies captured and destroyed the cities 
and laid waste the land, and at last simt up Mesha 
in Kir-hareseth. After an unsuccessful sortie, 
Mesha ‘ took his eldest son . . . and offered him 
for a bumt'Offering upon the wall. And there 
was great wrath against (RV), or upon (RVm), 
Israel^ and they departed from thence and returned 
to their own land.* Possibly the Israelite account 
disguises a defeat as a voluntary withdrawal; but 
the prophets* accounts of the superstition of their 
fellow-countrymen show that they may have been 
afraid to press the siege after what they believed 
to be an irresistible appeal to Chemosh. But the 
retreat was a disastrous blow to the prestige of 
Israel. Probably the retiring army suflfered heavy 
loss; and the Moabites would certainly be em¬ 
boldened to make further additions to tneir terri¬ 


tory at the expense of the eastern tribes. The 
relations of Edom and Moab in this narrative 
suggest the existence of bitter hostility, which 
must have led to other wars between the two 
neighbours. Nothing is said of Edom in the in¬ 
sertion, possibly because part of it is lost. 

The inscription suggests that the revolt arose 
(11. 6,7) through hostile measures of Ahab. * Mesha 
recovered the territory occupied by Omri, an<l 
fortified Baal-meon and Kiriathaim. He then 
threatened the Gadites—the Reubenites are never 
mentioned, and had apparently disappeared — 
in their long-occupied territory of Ataroth. In 
defence, the king of Israel fortified the ciW of 
Ataroth. But Mesha took Ataroth and Nebo, 
and massacred their inhabitants. The king of 
Israel fortified Jahaz, but it shared the fate of 
Ataroth. Mesha seems also to have conquered 
Horonaim. After his victories he fortified many 
cities, and provided them with a water supply, and 
executed other public works, largely, no aoubt, by 
means of Israelite prisoners, as in 1. 25. 

According to the cities mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion as conquered or held by Moab, its territory 
stretched along the whole eastern coast of the 
Dead Sea, from Kir in the south to Horonaim and 
Nebo in the north. The silence as to Heshbon may 
possibly be due to the loss of part of the Stone; 
but as Mesha’s father reigned in Dibon on the 
Arnon, probably Mesha’s conquests did not include 
Heshbon. 

According to 2 Ch 24^, one of the assassins of 
Joash of Judah had a Moabite mother. The story 
of Elisha (2 K 13“) mentions Moabite raids in 
Israel. 

2 K 14“ states that Jeroboam il recovered the 
border of Israel from the entering in of Hamath 
to the sea of the Arabah, i,e, the Dead Sea. Prob¬ 
ably he recovered the suzerainty over Moab (so 
Comill, p. 122, * succeeded ... in subduing all 
Moab*). 1 Ch seems to imply a tradition of an 
effective Israelite occupation of territory between 
Jabbok and Arnon in the time of Jeroboam II. 
Am 2*’* may refer to Israelite conquests in Moab 
at this time, though it only refers expressly to the 
feud between Edom and Moab. Possibly the 
Israelite victories over Moab in Nu 24^^ (Balaam’s 
oracles) belong to this period, though they might 
refer to the wars of Omri or even David. 

Another trace of the hostility of Moab to both 
Israel and Judah, in the period of the two king¬ 
doms, is the unsympathetic attitude of both J and 
E to Moab; the most striking example being the 
account of the birth of Ammon and Moab. 

In the period from Jeroboam ii. to the Fall of 
Samariaf the catastrophes of Israel, especially the 
deportation of the eastern tribes by Tiglath-pileser, 
and, in a less degree, that of the inhabitants of 
the rest of the Northern Kingdom, left Moab free 
to aggrandize itself. All the evidence seems to 
show that, in the century and a half after the fall 
of Samaria, the prosperity of Moab reached its 
climax. Apparently its rulers were wise enough 
to observe me essential condition of continuous 
prosperity, and submitted to the suzerainty of 
Assyria; of. COT ii. 49. Salmanu the Moabite 
occurs in the Nimrad Clay Inscription of Tiglath- 
pileser as one of the tributaries of Assyria; and 
it is perhaps this Salmanu, and not the Assyrian 
Shalmaneser, who is to be identified with the 
Shalman who sacked Beth-arbel in Hos 10^^ (so 
Sayce, HCM p. 482). 

In a fragment, indeed, of Sargon ii. (Kellner, 
Isaiah, p. 34), Moab is mentioned as allied with 
Philistia, Judah, and Edom in a conspiracy against 
Assyria; but on the great Taylor Prism, which 
gives Sennacherib’s account of his campaign against 
* The translation of these lines is doubtful, of. above 
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Hezekiah and his allies, Kainnmsu-nadab (Cheni- 
osh-nadab) of Moab brings tribute to the Assyrian 
king, and does homage to him. Mutsuri (jjrobably 
‘the Egyptian’) king of Moab is mentioned as 
attending the court of two successive kings of 
Assyria, Esar-haddon and AssurbanipaJ, in com¬ 
pany with twenty-one other subject kings, including 
Manasseh of Judah (Sayce, 11 CM p. 45011*.). In 
the last days of Jerusahim, Moab had transferred 
its allegiance to Babylon; Moabites fought for 
Nebuchadnezzar against Jehoiakim, 2 K 24^. At 
the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah, according 
to the original text of Jer 27®, Moabite envoys 
came to Jerusalem to an'ango a revolt against the 
Clialdoeans ; and later on Jewisli refugees found an 
asylum in Moab, Jer 40^^; and Ezk 25^^*^^ also im¬ 
plies that the prosperity of Moab continued after 
the fall of Jerusalem. 

Much light is thrown on the condition of Moab in 
this period by the references to Moab in Am, Is, 
Mic, Zeph, Jer, and Ezk ; although there is much 
dilference of opinion as to the dates of the passages 
in question. For Am and Ezk, see above ; it may 
be noted also that in Am the ruler of Moab is called 
tsfiid ‘judge.’ Mic 6“ merely refers to the story of 
Balaam and Balak, probably in a dillerent form 
from that in which we now liave it. Zeph 2’*'^®, 
which threatens Moab and Ammon because they 
have despised and harassed the Jews, is commonly 
regarded as exilic (cf. Zkphaniah). 

The Js-Jer oracles on Moab present a very com¬ 
plicated question. Is 15 f. and Jer 48 are two 
independent editions of an older lament over some 
ruinous catastrophe which befell Moab. Cheyne 
(‘Isaiah ’ in PB p. 168) thinks the enemy of Moab 
may have been either Nebuchadnezzar, Assur- 
banipal, or Jeroboam II. Cheyne, Duhm, Giese- 
brecht, etc., hold that the later editions of the 
lament were compiled and inserted in Is and Jer 
by late post-exilic writers; Duhm refers Jer 48 
to the time of Alexander Jannaius and John 
Hyreanus. But many critics {e.g, Cornill and 
Driver) regard Is 15 f. as the worli of Isaiah, and 
Jer 48 as that of Jeremiah—substantially. In 
the lament the territory of Moab has reached its 
maximum, and extends from Jazer, Sibmah, and 
Heshbon to the soutliern end of the Dead Sea. 
Thus the poem is probably later than Mesha, and 
does not refer to the conquest of Moab by Omri, 
or the campaiLm of Jehoram ; the Stone does not 
mention Heshoon. Hence the disaster to Moab 
was p.obably an invasion by Jeroboam II., a view 
possibly conlirmed by Is 16^* ®, Avhich is often 
interpreted as meaning that the kin^ of Judah 
was ruling over Edom ; while 2 K 14^* suggest 
that, some time before, Amaziah of Judah had 
recovered the suzerainty of Edom. The lament 
shows that, since Mesha, Moab had made steady 
progress, and advanced its border beyond Heshbon ; 
that it possessed numerous ‘cities,’ i.e, walled 
towns, and doubtless many villages; that it was 
fertile, well-cultivated, and, probably, densely 
populated ; and that it had reached a compara¬ 
tively high level of civilization, not very differqnt 
from that of Judah. Jeroboam ravaged the 
country in the same fashion as Jehoram; and 
perhaps some districts and cities were occupied by 
Israelites, but Moab as a whole probably remained 
autonomous under a native ruler appointed by 
Jeroboam. If Nu refers to tins invasion 

(see above), the king of Moab at this time may 
have been named Sihon. The author of the lament 
shows marked sympathy for Moab; Israel was 
generally hostile to the Southern Kingdom after 
the extinction of the house of Omri, and Moab 
and Judah were drawn together by a common 
enmity to Samaria. A token of their mutual 
good feeling was Solomon’s temple to Chemosh, 


which was not interfered with till the time of 
Josiah. However severely Moab sullered at the 
hands of Jeroboam II., it recovered speedily, and 
became more prosperous than ever, so that Isaiah (?) 
and Jeremiah (?) do not hesitate to adapt and ex- 
and the pictures of the pride and prosperity of 
loab, and the lists of its numerous cities, in their 
descriptions of the doom that threatened Moab 
at the hands, first of the Assyrians and then of 
the Chaldflcans. The attitude of Is 16 f. is still 
sympathetic; but Jer expresses the bitter resent¬ 
ment inspired by the alUance of Moab with the 
besiegers of Jerusalem in 48^® ‘Cursed be he that 
doeth the work of J" negligently, and cursed be he 
that keepeth back his sword from blood.’ Jer also 
(48^^) testifies to the continued prosperity of Moab 
and its consequent corruption ; ‘ Moab hath been 
undisturbed from his youth ; he hath settled on 
his lees; he hath not been emptied from vessel to 
vessel; ho hath not gone into captivity: there¬ 
fore his taste rcinaineth in him, his scent is not 
changed.’ * Jeremiah, or an editor, has incorpor¬ 
ated Nu 21“^- as vv.^**.t Cf. Jer 9-^® 25^^ 27®; IsAiAH, 
Book of ; Jeremiah, Book of. 

In Is and J er wo see Moab, at the height of its 
prosperity, suddenly seized in the grip of an over¬ 
whelming calamity: here the curtain falls upon 
its history. The land is still for some time called 
Moab, and the name lingered on even into the Chris¬ 
tian era; the term Moabite is occasionally applied 
to cities or people of the district, and dountlcsa 
survivors of the old race were still to be found in 
the land; but there seems no evidence of the 
existence of Moab as a state, even a dependent 
state, after the Exihy and we know that at the 
time of the Maccabman revolt Moab was occupied 
by the Nabatiean Arabs (1 Mac Jos. Ant, 

XIII. xiii. 3, 5, xvi. 4, XIV. i. 4). A comparison 
of the last two passages shows that Josephus uses 
‘ Moabites ’ for the Nabatican Arabs, which ex¬ 
plains the statement in Ant. i. xi. 5, that the 
Moabites were still a very great people in his 
time. 1 Mac never names the Moauites, even in 
such passages as 5'"® (cf. Bevan, Dan. p. 199; 
Baethgen, Ps. p. 260). The comparative silence 
of post-exilic literature as to Moab suggests an 
early date for its disappearance; even in Neh 4^ 
the Arabians have taken the place of Moab as the 
allies of Ammon. Possibly Moab, in its pride, 
unduly tasked the patience of Nebuchadnezzar 
and was overthrown, and the bulk of its popula¬ 
tion deported ; then the Arabs may have occupied 
Moab and absorbed the remnant of the people ; or 
the Nabatseans may have conquered Moab (cf. 
Arktas). Then Is 15 f., Jer 48, if late editions of 
an earlier lament, may have been inspired by the 
report of this great catastrophe ; Ezk 26®*^^ states 
that Moab shall bo conquered by the children of 
the East, i.e. Arabs. 

The post-exilic references to Moab are as follows; 
—In the apocalyptic Is 24-27, variously dated from 
the time of the Exile to that of AJexander the 
Great, Moab is the one Gentile people mentioned 
by name (25'®) as doomed. Unless the section is 
contemporary with Jer 48,t ‘ Moab,’ like ‘Edom’ 
and ‘ Babylon,’ in later times is used as a type of 
the enemies of God (Cheyne, ‘ Isaiah * in PB p. 204). 
Ezr 9', Neh 13' are mere references to ancient 
literature. Sanballat the Horonite (Neh 2'® etc.) 
may liave belonged to Beth-horon; even if he 
belonged to Horonaim, he may have been one of 

* If Bozrah is Bosrah esh-Sham in the Qauran, the territory 
of Moab had extended far to the N.K.; butef. Bozaae. 

t Unless Jer 48* ‘In Heshbon they have devised evil as^ainit 
her,’ i.s. Moab, is a deliberate moditlcation of the ancient poem, 
connected with the insertion of Nu 21 * 8 f.; it seems better to 
read with Giesebrecht, ‘Against Heshbon they have devised 
evil,* omitting * against her.* 

tOf. Jer 4848f.withls 24nf.. 
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its Arabian conquerors ; and if a Moabite, merely 
an individual wno survived the ruin of the state. 
In Dn 11*^ Moab may be merely the country, or 
else combined with Edom and Ammon through 
the influence of older literature. Similar con¬ 
siderations may explain the occurrence of Moab in 
the late psalms (60* 83* 108®), unless the lists of 
peoples in these psalms are fragments from older 
poems. The references to Moabites in Jth are 
entirely unhistorical, and due to a use of older 
literature. 

See also arts. Ammon, Edom, Gad, Ishael, 
Judah, Reuben. 

LiTERATURB.--The Commentaries on passages roferring to 
Moab, and the Histories of Israel on the relations of Israel to 
Moab; Wellhausen, art. Moab in EncycL Brit.9\ Olerraont- 
Ganncau, Recueil d'ArchSol. Orient. 11. 186-234. 

For the Geography—Tristran^ Land of Moab ; Condor, Heth 
and Moab ; G. A. Smith, HGIlL 617-673; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal. 319-334; Buhl, GAP 46-50; Picturesque Pal. ii. 193 ff. 

For the lleligion—W. R. Smith, RS 376, 460; Baethgen, 
Beitrdge z. Sem. Religionsgesch. pp. 13flf., 79, 89, 210, 238, 266- 
261. 

On Moabite Stone, see above ; also in Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 
Ixxxv flf.; and for other literature, in Ginsburg and Lidzbarski. 

W. U. Bennett. 

MOADIAH.>~See Maadiah. 

MOGHMUR (MoxAtoi^p B, ISlovxfioTup ; Machur 
Old Lat., Peor Syr. ; A omits ; Vulg. Jth 7^* omits 
LXX 7^^’^®).—A wady {x^lixafihos) on wliich CllUSI, 
near Ekrebel, was situatea, apparently S.E. of 
Dothan (Jth 7^*). 

MOCK, MOCKINGSTOCK.—The verb to mock is 
both trans. and intrans. Used transitively it has 
two distinct meanings ; (1) To ridicule^ as 1 K 18^’ 
‘Elijah mocked them, and said. Cry aloud*; Job 
12^ ‘ I am as one mocked of his neighbour * (RV 
‘one that is a laughing-stock to his neighbour*). 
(2) To deceive^ hequile^ Jg 16^® ‘And Delilah said 
unto Samson, Beliold, thou hast mocked me, and 
told me lies,* Job 13® ‘As one man mocketh 
another, do ye so mock him ? * (RV ‘ as one de- 
ceiveth a man, will ye deceive him ? ’). So Shaks. 
Pich. III. IV. iv, 87— 

* A mother only mocked with two sweet babes ’; 
and Macbethj i. vii. 81— 

‘ Away, and mock the time with fairest show.* 

The only meaning of the intrans. verb is to ridi- 
culCf as Job 21* ‘ Suffer me that I may speak ; and 
after that I have spoken, mock on * (trom Gen. 
Bible ; Cov. ‘ laugh my wordes to scorn e *); Pr 1®* 
‘ I will mock when your fear cometh *; Ac 17*® 
‘ And when they heard of the resurrection of the 
dead, some mocked.* The phrase to ‘mock at* 
occurs in Pr 30”, La U. Tindale has ‘mock out,’ 
Expositions 39, ‘ their sophistical glosses, feigned 
to mock out the law of God, and to beguile the 
whole world *; and ‘ mock with,’ Worksy i. 205, 
‘ So shamefully doth the covetousness and ambi¬ 
tion of our prelates mock with the law of God.* 

Mock was once common as a subst.: thus in 
Matt. Bible, marg. note to Gn 3-® ‘ Here thys 
worde lo is taken as a raocke as it is in 1 K 18**; 
Joy, Apologye to TindaUy 14, ‘This saith Tindale 
yroniously in a mok as though it were false that 
oure soulis as sone as we be dead shulde go to 
heven *; Shake. Henry V. I. ii. 285— 

* For many a thousand widows 
Shall this his mock mock out of their dear husbands; 
Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles down ; 

And some are yet ungotten and unborn 

That shall have cause to curse the Dauphin’s scorn.’ 

The only example in AV is Pr 14® ‘ Fools make a 
mock at sin.’ Cf. He 6* Tind. ‘For as moche as 
they have (as concerninge them selves) crucified the 
soune of God a fresshe, malcynge a niocke of him.* 


The subst. ‘ mocking’ ( = mod. ‘ mockery,’ which 
also occurs) is found in Ezk 22* * Therefore have I 
made thee a reproach unto the heathen, and a 
mocking to all countries,’ and He 11** ‘And others 
had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings.* Cf. 
Shaks. Lovers Labour's Losty V. ii. 69j— 

* We are wise girls to mock our lovers so. 

They are worse fools to purchase mocking so.’ 

Mockingstock is used in 2 Mac T ‘ to make him 
a mocking stock * (iirl rbv iinraiyfibvy RV ‘ to the 
mocking ’), and 7^® ‘ After him was the third made 
a mocking stock’ {iveTrat^eTo). So Raleigh, Hist. 
World, V. V. 7, ‘ Philip . . . was taken by the 
consul; made a mocking stock ; and sent away 
prisoner to Rome.’ J. Hastings. 

MODERATION.—For moderation in eating and 
drinking, see Temperance. The word itself occurs 
but once in AV, Ph 4® ‘Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.’ The Greek is t6 ^wteixe's 
u/uuju. This adj. occurs also in 1 Ti 3*, 

Tit 3®, Ja 3”, 1 P 2^*; in the first passage AV 
gives ‘ patient,’ RV ‘ gentle,’ in tlie others both 
versions give ‘ gentle.* The neut. form (r6 eVtetx^s) 
does not occur again, but it is common in cla.ss. 
writers as equivalent to iTrieUeia. This subst. itsel f 
[WH ^TTicLKLa] is found in Ac 24^ (AV and RV 
‘ clemency ’), and in 2 Co 10' (AV and RV ‘ gentle¬ 
ness’). Both adj. and subst. occur in Apocr., 
chiefly of the ‘ gentleness ’ of God. 

But ‘ gentleness ’ is not the exact idea. Both t6 
and eViefxeta expressed in class. Greek the 
^irit that declines to exact its legal right. In 
lith. V. 4 Aristotle points out that justice is one 
thing, equity {eTieUeia) another, and in i. 13, 17 f. 
he gives a full description of eVtckeia as that which 
looks to the spirit and not the letter, the intention 
and not the act, the whole and not the part, etc. 
This is in exact agreement with what is undoubt¬ 
edly the derivation of the word, eUdi ‘ reasonable,’ 
‘ becoming,’ and the idea in Ph 4® may be expressed 
in Matthew Arnold’s nhrase ‘ sweet reasonable¬ 
ness,’ or in a single wora ‘ consideratenoss.’ 

In the trans. of the word two mistakes have been 
made. On the one hand, there was a time when 
the word degenerated into the expression of re¬ 
spectable behaviour, and respectable behaviour is 
always the pursuit of a middle course, in mediis 
tutissimus. Hence Thuc. (i. 76) makes rb 
equivalent to rb /xerpidfeti/ ‘ moderation.* This idea 
was seized by the AV translators at Ph 4® (they 
seem to be alone in thus translating the word), and 
a modern translation (Ferrar Fenton, The NT in 
Current Enqlish) has ‘ good conduct.’* Cf. Light- 
foot on Ph 4®. 

On the other hand, there has been an influence 
on the word (perhaps on the Gr. word itself, 
certainly on its trans.) of etKw to yield. Thus 
Moule, though he says {Camb. Bible, in loc.) that 
the connexion with to eUbs ‘ the equitable * is more 
probable, allows eUu) a place, and in liis Philippian 
Studies, p. 228, he translates by ‘yieldingness,’ 
explaining it to mean ‘ selflessness, the spirit which 
will yield in nothing that is only of self, for 
Christ’s sake.’ This trans. is represented in Tin- 
dale’s ‘softenes’ (followed by Cov., Cran., and 
Matt.), as well as by RVm ‘ gentleness’; Luther’s 
Lindigkeit (followed by Weizsiicker) leans too 

* Perhaps this is also the idea contained in Vulp. modestia, if 
tiiat word is used in its earliest classical sense of ‘sobriety/ 
* moderation.' But the Rhemish ‘ modestv' is a mistranslation 
(no more than a transliteration, perhaps), for ‘modesty' was 
never used in Eng-lish in this sense. Sir Thomas EJyot uses it so 
in The Oovemour, i. 267, but he explains that ho is adopting the 
classical sense of the word : ‘ In every of these thinges and their 
serablable is Modestie; whiche worde not beinge knowen in the 
englisshe tonge, ne of al them which understode latin, except 
they had radde good autours, they improperly named this 
vertue discretion.’ Wycllf did not adopt ‘modesty,’ but used 
' temperaunoe or padence* (var. lect, * tholmoundneu’). 
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much in this direction, and even the liV * forbear¬ 
ance/ which is the favourite rendering since Light- 
foot adopted it. ‘Gentleness’ and ‘forbearance’ 
are too passive. The ‘considerateness* of the 
Bible, whether applied to God or man, is an active 
virtue. It is the spirit of the Messiah Himself, 
who will not break the bruised reed nor quench 
the smoking flax, and it is the spirit of every 
follower who realizes that ‘ the Lord is at hand.* 

J. Hastings. 

MODERN YERSIONS.-See Versions. 

HODIN {Mcjdelv or MuSeelu ; but also 
1 Mac 2“ etc., Jos. Ant. xii. vi. 1, etc., Onomast. 
Euseb.—rendered by Jerome, Modsim ; Mujdaelfi, 
1 Mao 16^; 2 Mac 13'*: Talmud D'ymo 

and n*yniD — Neubauer, G^og. du Talm. 99).— 
This was the ancestral home of the Maccabaean 
family (1 Mac and its interest is derived 

solely from its connexion with their illustrious 
history. Unable to endure the outrage upon 
Jewish faith and feeling perpetrated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes in Jerusalem, the priest Mattathias re- 
tirea hither in B.c. 168. But the emissaries of the 
persecutor followed him; and at last, stun^ to 
action alike by the insulting orders of the king’s 
officer and the shameful compliance of a renegade 
Israelite, he raised his hand on behalf of religion 
and fatherland. The blow he struck initiated that 
struggle for freedom which, under the leadership 
of his heroic sons, forms such a brilliant chapter 
in the closing history of his people (1 Mao 2'* ^; 

Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 1, 2 ; BJ I. i. 3). When Matta¬ 
thias died he was buried in Modin (1 Mac 2^^), and 
hero also each of his sons, with their mother, was 
finally laid to rest (1 Mao 9'* . j^g 

xi. 2, XIII. vi. 6, etc.). Judas encamped by Modin 
the evening before his successful night-raid on the 
army of Antiochus Eupator (2 Mac 13'^); and here 
John and Judas, the sons of Simon, rested over¬ 
night before going forth to the defeat of Cende- 
bojus (1 Mac 16^). 

Simon, the last of the five brethren, built at 
Modin a splendid sepulchral monument, to per¬ 
petuate the memory of his heroic family. ‘ It was 
a square structure, surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars, of which the front and back were 
of white polished stone. Seven pyramids were 
erected by Simon on the summit for the father and 
mother and the four brothers who now lay there, 
with the seventh for himself when his time should 
come. On the faces of the monument were bas- 
reliefs, representing the accoutrements of sword 
and spear and shield, “for an eternal memorial” 
of their many battles. There were also the sculp¬ 
tures of “ ships”—no doubt to record their interest 
in that long seaboard of the Philistine coast, 
which they were the first to use for their country’s 
good. A monument at once so Jewish in idea, so 
Gentile in execution, was worthy of the combina¬ 
tion of patriotic fervour and philosophic enlarge¬ 
ment of soul which raised the Maccabiean heroes 
BO high above their age’ (Stanley, Hist, of Jewish 
Ch. iii. 318). 

This famous structure continued in a state per¬ 
mitting recognition down to the 4th cent, of the 
Christian era (Williams, Hol^ City^ i. 96), and so 
long there could be no question as to the site of 
Modin. Then all trace of the tomb seems to have 
been lost, and for many centuries the situation of 
the town was unknown. At different times the 
home of the Maccabees has been sought at Latrdn, 
at Soba, and even away to the S. of Anathoth. It 
is unnecessary to discuss the arguments in favour 
of these proposed identifications. The ancient 
Modin is certainly represented by the modem 
el‘Medyeh, a village sending on the E. of Wady 
d£ulak%, about 13 miles W. of Bethel, on one 


of the lower ridges by which the mountain range 
lets itself down towards Lydda. Struck by the 
resemblance between the ancient and modem 
names, and also by the name JfahUr el-YehUd, 
* Tombs of the Jews,’ given to a remarkable series 
of tombs near by, the late Dr. Sandreezki, of Jeru¬ 
salem, called attention to the place in 1869; and 
subsequent investigation has gone to confirm his 
suggestion. The identification has been opposed 
by le Camus(i2ev. Bihligue^ i. 109IF.) on insufficient 
grounds (cf. Buhl, GAB 198). 

Modin was near the plain (1 Mac 16^* ; the 

monument built by Simon was clearly visible from 
the sea (1 Mac 13“); and wo learn from Euseb. 
and Jerome, that Diospolis (Lydda) was not far 
distant. El-Medyeh itself is hidden from the sea 
by the slope of tno hill; but immediately to the 
south a rocky eminence, er-jBcw, with ancient 
remains, commands a view of the lower hills, the 
plain of Sharon, and the sea, while Lydda is seen 
at a distance of not over 6 miles, reposmg among 
her fruitful olives. On the opposite side of the 
Wady, about half a mile west of the village, there 
are several tombs, one, associated with the name 
Sheikh el-Gharhdwi, claiming special interest on 
account of its size and construction. At one time 
it was thought this might prove to be the tomb of 
the Maccabees ; but later investigation revealed 
its Christian origin. To these tombs Conder gives 
the name JfahAr el-YehUd. Of the ruins 1 mile 
to the south, called by Sandreezki Ifabdr el-Yeh4d, 
he speaks as Khirhct el-Medyeh. Gu6rin s^s an 
old inhabitant of the village gave the name Khirbet 
el-Medych to the whole group of ruins. The tomb 
of the Maccabees is not yet identified. The place 
is about 16 miles from the coast. At this distance, 
to one looking from the sea, towards evening, with 
the sun behind him, such a monument woula stand 
out with great distinctness, even if the details of 
the carving could not be plainly traced. 

Litkraturb. — PJS^JF’ Mem. 111. 84111.; Stanley, History of 
Jewish Ch. ill. 267, 818; O. A. Smith, HQHL'^ 212 n.; Condor, 
Judas MaccabceuSt 84, 170; Schiirer, HJP l 1. 209 f.; Qu6rin, 
SaTnarie^ ii. 66 ff., 404 ff., QalUie^ i. 46flf. W. EwiNG. 

MOETH (Mwi#^).--! E8 8«=Noadiah of Ezr 8» 
See Noadiaii, No. 1 , 

MOLADAH (n-i5>')D).—A city in the south of Judah, 
Jos 15^ (B MwXaSd, A Mw5a5d); reckoned to 
Simeon in 19* (B KwXa^d/x, A MwXa$d) and 1 Ch 4*® 
(B MwaXSd, A MwXaSd); peopled after the Captivity 
by Judahites, Neh 11*® (BA om., x ° 

In the 4th cent. A.D. {Onomast. s.v. ‘Arad’) a 
place called Malatha is located 4 Roman miles 
from Arad (cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. vi. 2). This site is 
clearly the present Tell el-Milh, * hill of salt,’ and 
is that of an early towm, but the modem name has 
no connexion with the Heb. Moladah^ the site of 
which is unknown (cf. Buhl, GAP 183, who rightly 
points out that instead of 4 Roman miles from 
Arad, as Eusebius states. Tell el-Milh and Arad 
are double that distance apart) in spite of the 
identification with Tell el-milh which is adopted 
by Robinson IBBP^ ii. 201), ‘Gu6rin {JutUe^ iii. 
184ff.), and others. C. R. Condbb. 

MOLE. — Two words are tr^^ in AV ‘mole.’ 
1. tinshemeth. This occurs twice in the list 
of unclean creatures: (a) As the name of a bird 
(Lv 11“ LXX irofKf>vplu)tf, AV ‘swan,’ RV ‘homed 
owl,’ m. ‘ swan *; Dt 14“ LXX T/3is, AV ‘ swan,’ 
RV ‘ homed owl.’ See Swan, Owl). (6) As the 
name of a ‘ creeping thing ’ at the end of a list of 
lizards (Lv 11*® LXX d<nrdXa^, Vulg. talpa, AV 
‘ mole,* KV ‘ chameleon ’). The authority of the 
LXX and Vulg. favours the rendering ‘ mole.’ No 
true mole exists now in Palestine. The word 
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dffvdXa^ probably refers to the mole-rat Spalax 
typhluSf Pall., a rodent, the appearance and habits 
of which closely resemble those of the genuine 
mole. It is about the size and shape of a common 
brown rat, but with much shorter legs. The 
forelegs are adapted for digging. The head is 
flattened from aoove downwards, with a wedge- 
shaped snout, which acts as a shovel in perforating 
the soil, and raising the hillocks which occur every 
few feet along the burrow. The fur is greyish- 
brown. The eyes are hardly to be made out at all, 
being q uite rudimentary. The animal is nocturnal 
in its habits, and seldom seen above the surface. 
It is called by the Arabs khuld^ plainly the cognate 
of hOledf which EV tr. ‘weasel.* See Chameleon, 
Weasel; and Dillmann on Lv 11®®. 

2. n’iT$ “itn Mphdr pMth (to be read nHip-ioq 
lidp^iarpdrdihi see Dillm. ad loc.), rd /idrata, talpce. 
This expression is ti^ in EV (Is 2®®) ‘moles.* 
The LXX rd /x(£ra4a = ‘ the vain things,* sheds no 
light on the meaning. But the root hdphar^ 
Arab, liafar^ ‘ to dig or burrow,* and pdrOth re¬ 
calls Arab, /dr, generic for ‘ rats * and ‘ mice.* The 
compound name may be that of some digging 
or burrowing animal. There is a large number 
of such creatures in the Holy Land, of which we 
note; fam. Muridm^ the rats and mice, including 
numerous species of Acomys^ the Porcupine mouse; 
Mus, tlie true rats and mice, of which there are 
a considerable number; CricetuSf the hamster; 
Gerhillus and Tsammomys, the sand rats; Spala- 
cidcRf the mole rats; DipopidiXy the jerboas; ilfyr- 
cidfBy the dormice, etc. It is most probable that 
the Heb. liApharpdrbth is generic for all such 
animals as burrow in waste places, as ‘bats,* in 
the same passage, is generic for the well-known 
winged trite of dwellers in caves and ruins. 

G. E. Post. 

MOLECH, MOLOCH (iij’bn liam-Molecht always 
with the article except in 1 K IH, MoX6x, Vulg. 
Moloch), —The Heb. pointing does not represent the 
original pronunciation, but is intended to suggest 
ho^th, * shame *; just as ~baal in Ishbaal and 
Meribaal wm changed to -hosheth in Ishbosheth 
and Mephibosheth. Originally the word was 

simply ham - Melech, ‘ the king.* We find also 
the forms Milcom (Qs^p), Malcam (o^^P, 
peXxl^Pi poXxl^Pi Melcom), and 

Malcan ; see below. 

i. Table of the occurrences of Mclech^ etc.^ as 
divine names. —(a) Cases in which MT uses the 
pointing Molcch to show that it regards Melech 
as the name of a false god. Lv 18^' 20®- •- ® 

Apxwv ; IK 1H A peXx^t H /3a<rtXei/s, Luc. ptXx^P J 

2 K 23^®, Luc. peXxfip; Jer 32®® ry MoXd^ /SacrtXct, 

(6) Cases in which Melech is pointed as a 
common noun ‘king* by MT, but is regarded 
as a divine name by other authorities. Is 30®* 
EV ‘the king,* with LXX and Vulg.; Is 67® EV 
‘ the king,* with Vulg.; LXX has entirely different 
reading. In both, Cheyne, Duhm, Siegfried-Stade 
(Lea?.) have Melech, In Am 7^* EV ‘the king’s 
sanctuary,* so LXX and Vulg., it has been sug¬ 
gested tnat ‘ king * should be Melech, but this is 
improbable. 

(c) Cases where MT points MLKM os the divine | 
name, Milcom : 1 K 11®- **, ry abrQy ; 2 K 

23^* A dpeXx^Pt po\x6\. 

{d) Cases where MT points MLKM as Malcam, 

‘ their king *; but other authorities regard it as 
the divine name, Milcom : 2 S 12*® (= 1 Ch 20*) 
AV, RV ‘ their king,* so Vulg.; RVm Malcam, 
i.e. Milcom, so LXX; 1 Ch 20* AV, RV ‘ their 
king,* RVm Malcam, so LXX and Vulg.; Jer 49^® 
(cf. Am H®) AV, RVm ‘ their king,* so Targ.; AVm 
Melcom, RV Malcam, so LXX peKx^\ Vulg.; 

Am H® (cf. Jer 49i-EV ‘ their king * with LXX; 
but Aq., Symm., Vulg., and Syr. Mdchom, etc. ; 

Am 5*® RV ‘your king,* so Symm. and Theod.; 

A V ‘ your Moloch,* with LXX toO MoX6x ; Aq. and 
Syr. Malchom ; cf. SiCCUTil; Zeph 1® AV, RV 
Malc{h)am, so LXX MSS ap. Field, poXbxt ptXxba, 
Vulg. RVm * their king,* LXX B, etc. 

(e) Malcan, in 2 S 12*^ the reading of the 
Kethlbh, MLKN, was probably intended to 

mean ‘ he passed them through the fire to Melech ’; 
but the reading malbm, ‘ brick-kiln,* of the 

^er6, i.e. as RVm ‘made them labour at the 
brick-kiln,* is probably correct; so Budde, H. P. 
Smith, LXX ir\Lvd€Lov, Vulg. typo laterum. 

ii. Relation of the forms Melech, Milcom, etc ., to 
one another, —Baethgen {Beitrdge, p. 15) maintains 
that though Milcom was orimnally only a dialectic 
variety of Molech, yet Molecn and Milcom were re- 
gardea as two distinct deities, and supports his 
contention by the statement in 2 K 23^®-^* that, at 
Topheth in the valley of the B6n6 Hinnom, chil¬ 
dren were passed through the fire to Molech, while, 
opposite Jerusalem ‘on the right hand of the 
mount of corruption,* the Mount of Olives, there 
was a high-place for Milcom, The argument im¬ 
plies that w.^®* belong to the same source: thus 
Kamphausen (Kautzsch’s AT) refers both to the 
Deuteronomio author of the pre-exiiic Book of 
Kings. Benzinger {Konige), however, refers them 
to different sources, and regards Melech (MT 
Molech) in 10 os a title of J" (cf. below). Melech 
and Milcom were originally variants of the name 
of the same deity, tney are both applied to the 
god of Ammon; cf. 1 K 11^ {Melech here may be 
a mistake), 2 K 23^*; but at different sanctuaries 
and among different peoples, one or other name 
may have been specially used, with the natural 
result that the Melech of one sanctuary or one 
people would be popularly distinguished from tlie 
Milcom of another. Malc{h)am and Malc{h)an (if 
read) are only mistaken pointings of Milcom, The 
deity as worshipped by different peoples would bo 
differentiated through various causes; the sense of 
the special bond between the national god and the 
nation would encourage the view that tnis national 
god was not the same as any deity worshipped else¬ 
where ; this view would be supported by dialectic 
differences between the forms of the name, e.g, tho 
Phoenician Milk and the Ammonite Milcom, and 
by such expansions of the name as the Phoenician 
Melkart (=n*ip Milk of the City) and the 

Palmyrene Malachbel ; cf. below. 

The references to Milcom (I K II®* *®, 2 K 23^*; 
cf. Am P® above) and Molech (IK IP) as the 
‘ abomination * or ‘ god * of the Ammonites, show 
that Milcom or Molech was the national god of 
Ammon, and stood to Ammon in the same special 
henotheistic relation in which Chemosh stood to 
Moab, and J" to Israel. The analogy suggests 
that in practice such a relation by no means ex¬ 
cluded tne worship of other gods. But the El in 
the name Pudu-itu, king of Ammon, on Senna¬ 
cherib’s ‘Taylor Prism* inscription, is merely a 
general term for ‘ god,* equivalent to Milcom ; and 
the same may be true of the baal in Baalis, king 
of Ammon, Jer 40^'*. Baethgen, indeed {Beitrdge, 
p. 16), suggests that Baalis is a compound of Baal 
and Isis, either as a double name asserting the 
identity of the two, or wdth the meaning ‘ Spouse 
of Isis,’ Isisgemahl, But Gratz explains Baalis as 
‘son of delight* {Oxf, Lex.). The 

reading O'Sya Baalim, of some MSS, and of Jos. 
{Ant, X. ix. 2), is clearly a mistake. No details of 
the worship of Milcom are given; Jer 49* ‘ his 
priests and his princes* implies that the priest¬ 
hood was numerous and important. In 2 S 12*® 
the reference to Milcom’s crown weighing a talent 
implies the existence at Rabbah of a great statue 
of Milcom from which the crown was taken. Per¬ 
haps Uie ‘ Chemarim ’ or priests of Zeph 1® were 
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priests of Moloch (cf. Chemakim). None of the 
passages which speak of child-sacrifice connect it 
either with Milcom or the Ammonites, and we do 
not know how far the Ammonite worship of Milcom 
resembled the Phcouician worsliip of Mclech. 

iii. The worship of Moloch {Melech) in Israel 
and the relation of MoJoch to J" raise difficult 
questions ; the following facts are clear :— 

(a) There was a higli-place for Milcom, the god 
of Ammon, on the Mount of Olives, 1 K 11®*^, 
2 K 23^®, the erection of Avhich was ascribed to 
Solomon ; 11®-** are regarded as Dciiteronomic, but 
may embody an authentic tradition. 

(o) ‘ Passing children through the fire to ham- 
Melech ’ is forbidden in Lv 20^- *• ®, Dt 18*" 

(Melech not named). 2 K 16® states that Ahaz 

* made his son to pass through the fire,’ so 21® of 
Manasseh. 

The Dcuteronomic author of 2 K 17*^ states that 
the Israelites of the Northern Kingdom passed 
their children'through the lire. From 2K 23*", 
Jer 7*"'®® 19*'*® we learn that such sacrifices wxre 
offered at Topheth (wh. see), in the valley of Ben 
Hinnom, outside Jerusalem; cf. Ps 106®’*®®, Ezk 
16®"* ®* 23®’-®®. 

(c) P'rom Jer 19®, where the children sacrificed at 
Topheth are said to be offered to Baal^ it appears 
that the deity thus worshipped was known both as 
Baal and Melech, 

(d) In Is 6® J"Zebaoth is described as ham-Melec\ 

* the king,* and is frequently spoken of as the ‘king 
of IsraeF,* Is 44®, cf. Jer 8*® ‘her king,’ Mic 2*® 
‘their king,* Further, the occurrence of such 
names as Malchiram 1 Ch 3*®, Malchishua 1 S 14**", 
Ehed-niclech Jer 39*®, Nathan-melech 2 K 23**, 
Ecgcm-melech Zee 7®, point to the use of Melech 
as a divine name. Ebed-melech, however, was an 
Ethiopian; Nathan-melech, a eunuch, and there¬ 
fore probably a foreigner; and Kegem-inelech was 
a Babylonian Jew. 

These facts are variously explained. (1) Melech 
and Milcom are regarded as absolutely identical, 
and the child-sacrifices to Melech as part of the 
worship of Milcom borrowed from the Ammonites, 
But Melech is probably to be distinguished from 
Milcom, cf. above ; anci in 2 K 16® the practice of 
child-sacrifice is not said to have been borrowed 
from the A mmonites, but from the Canaanites, cf. 
Dt 12®*. 

(2) The worship of Melech by child-sacrifice was 
borrowed from the Canaanites, and was distinct 
from the worship of Milcom. This Mould be sup¬ 
ported by 2 K 16® and by the identification of Baal 
and Melech in Jer 19®. I’robably the Tyrian Baal, 
whose worship Jezebel introduced into the Northern 
Kingdom, was Melech or Meltarth. 

(3) Whichever of the two previous views be 
accepted, the Melech in question M*as quite dis¬ 
tinct from J", The use of Melech as a title or 
even name of J" no more identified Him with the 
Phoenician Mclech, than the use of the title or 
name Baal identified J" with the Tyrian Baal. 
As Schultz says {OT Thcol., Eng. tr. i. 233n.), ‘In 
the oldest sources of the Semitic religion, the god 
who became J" for the Israelites may not have 
been different from the one who became Moloch for 
the Canaanites. But, since the time M’hcn Israel 
and the Hamites separated, there was at any rate 
no kinship between J" and Moloch, not to speak of 
identi^.’ 

(4) The Melech to whom child-sacrifices were 
offered M*as simply J" under another name (Ben- 
zinger on 2 K 23*"; Smend, A T Thcol. 271). When 
J'’ says, Jer 19®, of the child-sacrifices to Bcuil, 
‘which I commanded not, nor spake it, neither 
came it into my mind,’ the statement seems to 
imply that those who offered these sacrifices 
thought that they were obeying a command of J", 


cf. Ezk 23®’-*®. Similarly, the account of the pro¬ 
posed sacrifice of Isaac points to the existence of 
a practice of offering firstborn sons to J", which 
practice M'as forbidden by the prophetic revelation ; 
cf. Ex 22‘‘" E, and Jephthah’s vow, Jg 11®*. This 
view might imply either that J" and Melech were 
originally one, and afterwards differentiated by 
prophetic teaching; or that two distinct deities, 
J" and Moloch, were popularly identified. It can 
scarcely be that Mclech was used as a mere title 
of J" in connexion with child-sacrifice, without any 
reference to the Phoenician Melech. 

iv. Range of Worship. —Melech is found as a 
divine name, not only in Ammon and Israel, but 
in all Semitic peoples of whose religion we have 
any considerable knowledge. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians had a god Malik ; the Sepharvites had 
Adram-mekch and Anam-mclech^ 2 K 17®*. ^ The 
Phoenicians worshipped Melkarth=z Melech ^iriath, 
‘ king of the city,^ at Tyre, Carthage, etc. The 
Palmyrenes worshipped Malojch-hel (Baudissin, 
Studien, p. 193 ff.). 

It is generally stated that the Moabite Chemosh 
was a forni of Mclech (Baethjjen, Beitrdge, p. 238; 
Movers, Phon. p. 333 f.). This seems probable on 
general grounds, on account of the wide extent of 
the worsliip of Melech amongst the Semites, and 
the connexion of Baal and possibly J'* with Melech ; 
and the intimate racial and political relation of 
Moab and Ammon. But the express testimony is 
hardly conclusive. In JglP^ Chemosh is spolceu 
of as the god of the Ammonites, in a passage often 
ascribed Uhidde, Moore) to li'**^*, who should have 
been well informed on the subject. But the whole 
passage hopelessly confuses Ammon and Moab; 
the reference to Chemosh may bo a slip; or the 
assage may originally have referred to Moab and 
ave been very imperfectly adapted to its present 
context; or it may be late post-exilic. Mdech in 
1. 23 of the Moabite Stone is treated as a divine 
name, ‘Moloch,’ by Neubauer and Sayce {HCM 
367, 373), but is more probably to be translated 
‘ king * with Smend and Socin. 

On Sennacherib’s ‘Taylor Prism’ an Edomite 
king Malik-rammu is mentioned, in which Malik 
is doubtless a divine name, showing that Melech 
was worshipped in Edom. 

This widespread worship of Melech is regarded 
as an inheritance of the separated Semitic peoples 
from the primitive stock ; but it can scarcely be 
assumed that his attributes and worship were the 
same amongst all the different races. Indeed, as 
in the case of the Ammonite Milcom and the 
Phoenician Molech or Melkarth, ditl'erent peoples 
considered that they were worshipping different 
gods. Amongst the Greeks and Itomans ‘king* 
or ‘the king’ is not a divine name (Baethgen, 
Beitrage, p. ‘263), though an occasional title of 
various gods. 

V. Attributes. —Melech, like Baxil, Adon, Marna, 
implies the recognition of the sovereignty of the 
god over his people. The offerings by nre, the 
identity with Baal, and the fact that in Assyria 
and Babylonia Malik, and at Palmyra Malach-bel, 
were sun-gods, suggest that Melech was a fire- or 
sun-god (Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia, p. 176 f.). 

Mell^orth at Tyre was identified with Hercules, 
at Carthage with Saturn. Such names as Milk- 
baal, Milk-Astart, Milk-Osir, suggest identification 
M'ith Baal (as shown otherwise), Astarte, Osiris, 
As in the case of Baal and other Semitic deities, 
Melech had a feminine counterpart MUkat, cf. 
Milmh, Gn 11®*. 

vi. Worship. —Melech was doubtless worshipped 
in a similar fashion to other Semitic gods. The 
feature which seems peculiar is the practice of 
sacrificing children as burnt-ofierings, which is 
found amongst the Israelites, Phoenicians, and 
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Sepharvites, 2 K 17”; cf. Mesha’s offering of his 
firstborn to Chemosh. 

The theory of some Rabbis, that ‘passing througli 
the lire * meant merely a ceremonial purification by 
walking between two fires, is contra^ to all the 
evidence. But the case of Isaac (Gn 22^®) seems to 
show that in Israel the child was slain before the fire 
was kindled. Diodorus Siculus (xx. 14) describes 
child-sacrifices at Carthage, at which the victim 
was placed on the hands of a colossal image,^ from 
which it rolled off into a pit of fire. Kimchi’s de¬ 
scription (on 2 K 23^®) of the hollow brazen image 
of Molech within a sevenfold temple outside Jeru¬ 
salem, and of the placing of the victim in the 
hands of Molech, is a mere mediaeval conjecture 
based on Diodorus or on some other record of the 
Carthaginian sacrifices. 

The object of these offerings was probably to 
propitiate the deity, or show devotion to him, by 
the gift of the most precious possession. Movers 
(PJibn, 328-330), however, holds that the children 
offered were supposed to be purified from all fleshly 
corruption and to attain union with the deity. 

In the NT, Molech is mentioned only m St. 
Stephen’s quotation, Ac 7^ ; cf. Am 6-®. 

See also articles Ammon, Baal, Chemosh, 
Malcam. 

Litrraturb.—B aethgpen, BHtrdge zur Sem. Bel. pp. 11,15, 20, 
22, 87 fl., 84, 234-238, 254, 263; Baudisslii, Studien zur Sem. 
Bel. i. pp. 5. 20-36, ll. 162-215, 246, ‘ J" et Moloch ’; Dillmann, 
AT Theol. pp. 49, 66, 86, 98, 120, 161 ; Buchanan Gray, Studies 
in Ileb. Pro^T NameStP. 146 flf. ; Kuenen, ‘ J" en Moloch,* 
Theol. Tijd. 1868, 639 (f. ; Movers, Die PMnizier, 1841-66, 
pp. 822-414 ; Schultz, OT Theol. ^ Eng. tr. i. 233 f. 

W. H. Bennett. 

MOLID (I'^to).—The name of a Judahite family, 
1 Ch 2» (B A MufddS). Kittel (in SBOT) 

points out that the reading of B, namely MOHA, 
has orimnated from MOHA (A and A being often 
confused), and that i.e. r!^)D=v‘p')D, the 

two letters p and V being similar in the oldest 
script. 

MOLLIFY (from mollis ‘soft’) is used literally 
‘ to soften,’ in Is 1® ‘ mollified with ointment,’ and 
Wis 16'^ ‘ mollifying plaister * (/xclXa 7 /xa). Cf. 
Purchas, Pilgrimage^ 213, * When they have killed 
a great beast, they cut out all the veines and 
sinewes . . . and likewise all the Suet; which 
done, they dive them in water to mollifie them.’ 
The figurative use seems to be quite as old, and 
was common about 1611, though not found in AV. 
Thus Tymme, Calvin upon GenesUtf p. 605 (on ch. 
28), ‘It may be, that he was thus sent away, that 
the cruell mind of Esau, by so miserable a sight 
might be mollified and aswaged ’ (Lat. ad mollitiem 
flecteretur). So Tindale, ProL to 1 Jn^ ‘ The lusts 
of the flesli are subdued and killed, and the spirit 
mollified and made soft.’ Cf. Knox, Works^ iii. 93, 
‘ 0 I hard ar the hartis whome so manyfold, most 
sueit, and sure promissis doith not molefie.* And 
in the Preface to Rhem. NT, ‘ Moreover, we pre¬ 
sume not in hard places to mollifie the speaches or 
phrases, but religiously keepe them wora for word, 
and point for point, for feare of missing or re¬ 
straining the sense of the holy Ghost to our 
phantasie.’ J. Hastings. 

MOLOCH. —See Molech. 

MOLTEN SEA.— See Temple. 

MOMDIS (A MoM«ris, B Mo/tJeros), 1 Es 9”= 
Maadai, Ezr 10”. 

MONEY.— The nature and origins of money, the 
importance and principles of the science of Numis¬ 
matics and kindred topics—for which the student 
is referred to the authoritative writings of Jevonw, 
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Walker, Ridgeway, Babel on {Les origincs de la 
monnaiet 1897), Lenormaiit {La monnaie dans 
VantiguiUy 2nd ed. 1897), Poole (art. ‘Numismatics’ 
in Encycl. Brit.^), and others—fall without the 
scope of an article on the money in circulation 
among the Hebrews in the various periods of their 
national life. This more limited, but still suffi¬ 
ciently extensive, section of ancient numismatics 
we propose to study under the following heads 

A , Unooinbd Mombt bbporb tub Exilr. 

1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest. The principal 

weight-standards of antiquity. 

2. Hebrew money from the Conquest to the Exile. Sterling 

value of the Shekel. 

B. COINBD MONBY from TUB EXILB TO TUB RbION OP NbRO. 

3. The Coinage of Darius and his successors. The * Shekel of 

the Sanctuary.* Coins of the Phoenician cities. 

4. The Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucida, and of the 

autonomous cities of Phoenicia, to the death of Simon 

Maccabceus. 

6. The first Jewish Coinage (copper) under John Hyreanus. 

The question of the so-called MaccaboBan shekels. Bronze 

(copper) Coins of the Hasmoniean princes. 

6. Coins of the Idumaean princes. 

7. The Roman Imperial Coinage, including the Coins of the 

Procurators. 

8. Coins of preceding §§ mentioned in the NT. 

C . Tub Coins of tub Rbvoltb. 

9. The Coinage of the first Revolt (a.d. 66-70). 

10. The Coinage of the Second Revolt (a.d. 132-135). 

11. Appendix. The purchasing power of money in Bible 

times. 

Literature. 

A, Uncoined Money from the Earliest Times 
TO THE Exile. 

§ 1. Money in Palestine before the Conquest. 
The principal weight - standards of antiquity .— 
The oldest traditions of the Hebrews, as tliese 
have come down to us, do not reach back to the 
time when trade was still carried on by the primi¬ 
tive system of barter. Already in the jiatriarchal 
age the existence of a metallic currency is assumed 
(cf. Gn 17 ^* ‘ he that is bought with thy money,’ 
5|JP3, lit. ‘ thy silver,’ and 23^®**^* cited below); and 
rightly so, for, as we now know, the land of 
Canaan was even at this early period far ad¬ 
vanced in the arts of civilization, including the 
use of the precious metals as media of exchange. 
P’or the century immediately preceding the Hebrew 
conquest we have the contemporary evidence of the 
Tel el-Amarna letters, which show not only that 
gold and silver were in daily use as money, that 
18 , as media in terms of which all other merchan¬ 
dise was valued, hut also that already the ‘ nar¬ 
rowing lust of gold ’ had asserted its empire over 
men (see Hugo Winckler’s or other rendering, 
passim). The value, in other words, the pur¬ 
chasing power of these metals, was determined by 
their weight—a fact which renders some acquaint¬ 
ance with the metrology of the ancients an indis- 

f ensable preliminary to the study of their money. 

’ortnnately, the question of the origin and inter¬ 
relation of the weight-standards of antiquity—one 
of the most complicated in the whole range of 
Oriental archceology — will be discnissed in the 
article Weights and Measures. It will suffice, 
therefore, in this place to sketch in the barest 
outline the results of the most recent metrological 
research, taking as our ^ide the elaborate treatise 
of the veteran metroTogist, Friedrich Hultsch, 
Vie Gewichte des AUerthums nach ihrem Zusain- 
menhange dargestellt (Leipzig, 1898 ; cf. C. F. 
Lehmann, Sitzungsherichte der nrchdolog. GeselU 
schaft zu Berlin^ 1888, and osp. the same scholar’s 
Das althahylonische Maas- und Gewichtssysteniy 
Leyden, 1893; also G. F. Hill, A Handbook of 
Greek and Roinan Coinsy 1899, p. 26 ff.). 

Proceeding from the simpler to the more com¬ 
plex, we begin with the weight-system of Egypty 
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a system characterized by extreme simplicity. 
Two weiglits only were in use from very early 
times—the ket (also transliterated kat, kite, qedt, 
etc.), of 140 grains, and its multiple the deben (also 
transliterated uteri, tabiiu, etc.), equal to ten ket, or 
a little over 1400 grains (Hultsch, 1403*5 grs.). The 
Khind mathematical pap 3 mis, which dates from 
the Hyksos period, contains, according to an excel¬ 
lent authority, the earliest reference in Egyptian 
literature to the metals as standards of value. 
‘ It is not known,* says Mr. Griffith in his im¬ 
portant essay, ‘Notes on Egyptian Weights and 
Measures,* in PSBA xiv. p. 43o tf., ‘howfar back 
into antiquity tme money, i.c. pieces of defi¬ 
nite weight and value, can be traced. About the 
time of the 18th Dynasty we know that the 
precious metals were kept in dust, in ingots, and 
in ornamental forms, but more especially in rinas^ 
and it is almost certain that the important weight- 
name uten has the root - meaning of a ring or 
coiled wire. It is well known not only that the 
metals were bought and sold by weight, but 
further, that goods of all kinds might be valued 
at a certain weight of metal in order to be ex¬ 
changed against each other.* One of the most 
frequently reproduced of contemporary illustra¬ 
tions of the daily life of the Egyptians is the 
weigher with his balance* and scales, the stone 
weights of various animal forms (ox, or ox-head 
only, gazelle, etc.) in the one scale balancing in 
the otner the rings of precious metal, which ap¬ 
pear to have had ‘ a uniform diameter of about 
6 inches * (Erman, Egyptj 464). 

The Egyptian temple inscriptions contain numer¬ 
ous lists of the amount of tribute paid to successive 
Pharaohs by the kings and peoples of Syria, the 
best known being that inscribed on the walls of 
the OTeat temple of Amon at Karnak by order of 
Thothmes ill. (frequently published ; see histories 
of Brugsch, Petrie, etc., under Thothmes). From 
the moss of detail in this list three typical entries 
may be selected as having an important bearing 
on the topic of this section. ( 1 ) The tribute of 
Naharina in Thothmes* thirty-third year (B.C. 1471 
acc. to Mahler’s chronology) consisted, inter alia^ 
of 45 deben 1 ket of gold ; (2) that of ‘ the great 
Khita,* or Hittites, comprised among other items 
8 silver rings weighing 301 deben ; (3) in the 
thirty-fourth year ‘the tribute of the princes of 
the land of Retennu,* or Palestine, sliows, inter 
alia^ 55 deben 8 ket of gold. From these and 
similar fractional weights (45xV deben, 65jt deben, 
and, since we know that the gold and silver rings 
wore accurately adjusted to definite weights, the 
curious number 301 deben) metrologists have long 
suspected that the tribute here specified had been 
re-weighed before being entered as above by the 
Egyptian recorder, its original weight having been 
in terms of another system and in whole numbers 
(J. Brandis, Das Munz-, Maas-, und Gewichts- 
wesen in Vorderasien, 1866, p. 91 ff. ; Fr. 
Hultsch, Oriechische und romische Metrologie, 
zweite Bearbeitung, 1882, 374 ff. [this work to bo 
often cited in the sequel as Hultsch, Metrol^] ; 
id. Gewichte des Alterthums, 1898, 25 ff.). This 
second weight-system in use in Syria and Palestine 
in the 16th cent. B.C., it was inferred, could only 
be that known as the Babylonian system. This 
inference was raised to a certainty by the dis¬ 
covery of the Tel el-Amarna clay tablets, which con¬ 
clusively proved the exclusive use of the Babylonian 
weights by all the peoples of Mesopotamia and Syria 
at the date in question.f Here wo find not only 

* For the construction of the Egyptian balance, see Flinders 
Petrie, A Seaton in Egypt, p. 42, and pi. xx. ; also art. Balakok 
in this Dictionary, by the same authority. 

t The importance of this testimony was first noted by O. F. 
r,«*h!Mfinn, ♦ deni Funde von Tel-e'l-Amarna ' iii the ^eitsch. 
/. Atsyriologk, iii. 391-3i)3. 


the sovereigns of Babylonia, such as Kallimasin (see 
Winckler’s Tel-el-Amarna Tablets, 534 . sr. ssj 

and Burnabiiryash (7^^* ^^), reckoning their gold 
and silver by shekels, minas, and talents, but 
also the kings of the West, such as Dushratta of 
Mitanni (17®^* ®^) and the king of Alashia, which 

is Cyprus (^^® 26® 27^® 33®—in three cases the metal 
is copper), employing the same system.* 

This system, which is based on the mina, with 
its subdivision (fjVth) the shekel and its multiple 
the talent (60 minas), was in use in Babylonia 
from time immemorial. From the evidence of 
inscribed stone-weights dating from the reigns of 
Gudea and Dungi, i.e. from the first half of the 
third millennium B.C., Dr. C. F. Lehmann has 
recently proved in numerous essays (see esp. Das 
altbabylonische Maas- und Gewichtssystem, 1893) 
that what may be called the common trade mina 
was a weight averaging 491*2 grammes=circa 
7680 grains. The sixtieth part of this trade mina 
was the shekel of c. 126 grains,f while the talent 
consisted, as above indicated, of 60 minas, or 3600 
shekels. The temple accounts from Tello further 
show that about B.C. 2000 the shekel was sub¬ 
divided into 180&'/i^ (G. Keissner, ‘ Altbabylonische 
Masse u. Gewichte,* in the Sitzungsh, d, Berliner 
AJead. d. Wissensch. 1896, pp. 417-426). Side by 
side with the above series 01 trade weights was a 
parallel series of the same denominations, but of 
double the weight. The latter are known as the 
heavy shekel (262 grains), mina, and talent re¬ 
spectively, to distinguish them from the light 
shekel (126 grs.), mina, and talent first mentioned. 
All these were employed for the weighing of 
ordinary merchandise. For weighing the preci¬ 
ous metals, on the other hand, important altera¬ 
tions were made in the scale. Thus, for gold, the 
shekel of 126 (and 252) grains^ w'as retained, but 
a new mina of 50, instead of 60, shekels was 
created, the talent of gold, however, still com¬ 
prising 60 of those new minas of c. 6320 (12,640) 
grains, and therefore 3000 shekels, as compared 
with the trade talent of 3600 shekels. For silver, 
as money, the weights were on a different scale, 
being to the weights for gold just enumerated in 
the ratio of 4 ; 3 ; in other words, the light Baby¬ 
lonian silver shekels 168 grains, the mina of 60 
shekels = 8400 grs., and the talent = 60 minas 
(with, as before, their respective heavy denomina¬ 
tions of double these weights). It has been custom¬ 
ary since Brandis (see op. cit.) to account for this 
double scale for the precious metals by the long- 
prevailing ratio of gold to silver in early times, 
viz. 40:3, which means that an ingot of ^Id was 
worth 134 times its weight in sflver. The ex¬ 
treme awkwardness of this proportion for every¬ 
day transactions, if the metals were to be weighed 
on one and the same standard, scarcely needs to 
be pointed out. Hence, in order that a given 
weight of gold might be exchangeable for a whole 
(not a fractional) number of bars or wedges of 
silver, the weight of the silver shekel (mina, 
talent) was raised till it stood to that of the ^old 
shekel in the proportion of 4: 3. The practical 
result of this iteration was that a given weight 
of gold was always equivalent to ten times the 
same weight of silver (1 gold shekel = 10 silver 
shekels, 2 minas of gold =20 minas of silver, etc.).§ 

* The etatement ig noteworthy. Burnaburyash com¬ 
plains that the king of Egypt had sent him nominally 20 minas 
of gold, but, when tested, tnis quantity had shrunk to 6 minas 
of fine gold 1 

t Throughout this article fractions have been avoided, except 
where special accuracy seemed to be required. 

t The reader is reminded that an ounce troy weight contains 
480 grains; the light Babylonian gold shekel, therefore, is 
slightly over J oz. troy, and only three grains heavier than an 
English sovereign (see Table, below). 

S The equation of the two metals may be stated more ex¬ 
plicitly thus: 1 gold shekel of 126 grs.e 126x134, or 1680 grs. 
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This extremeljr convenient ratio between the 
respective denominations was not, however, uni¬ 
versally adopted in the East. The great mercantile 
cities of the Phoenician coast when, at a later 

E eriod, they began to strike coins, employed a 
eavy silver shekel of circa 224 grains—hence 
universally known as the Phoenician shekel —with 
its companion light shekel of 112 grains. This 
shekel was one of the most widely spread of all the 
weights of antiquity, being found not only through¬ 
out Syria, but in Western Asia Minor, and even 
in Greece (for further details and discussion as to 
origin, etc., see Weights and Measures). It 
stands, as a glance will show, to the heavy Baby¬ 
lonian silver shekel in the proportion of 2:3;* 
consequently with gold to silver in the ratio of 
13|; 1, the gold shekel of 252 (126) grains is 
equivalent to fifteen Pheenician silver shekels of 
224 (112) grains, since 252 x 13i=224 x 15. On the 
Pheenician silver standard, as on the Babylonian, 
50 shekels went to the mina, and 60 minas to the 
talent. 

In addition to all the above weights on the 
common standard, we find still another parallel 
series on the so-called royal standard— the origin 
of which can only be conjectured,—the latter being 
simply the common weights raised by a certain 
percentage. Thus the gold shekel on the royal 
standard weighs 130 (and 260) in place of 126 (and 
252) grains. The first of these weights, the light 
royal shekel of 130 grains, plays an important 
part in the subsequent history of the gold coinage 
of Western Asia (see below, § 3).t 
The Babylono - Phoenician weight - system, as 
outlined alJove, clearly stands in an intimate 
relation to the Egyptian. Happily, the long-stand¬ 
ing feud between Assyriologists and Egyptologists 
as to the relative antiquity of the two systems 
does not here concern us, but the fact remains that 
the Babylonian gold shekel of 126 grains is exactly 
iVths, the Babylonian silver shekel of 168 grains 
Sths, and the Phoenician silver shekel of 224 grs. 
fths of the Egyptian weight-unit, the ket of 140 
grains—results which cannot be the ‘ accident of an 
accident.* 

§ 2. Hebrew money from the Congest to the 
Exile. Sterling value of the shekel. —The evidence 
of the tribute-lists of Thothmes HI. and otlier 
Egyptian raonarchs, confirmed by the more explicit 
data of the Tel el-Amarna letters, may now be 
taken as proving beyond a doubt that, in taking 
possession of the land of Canaan, the Hebrews 
settled among a people long accustomed to the use 
of gold and silver as the recognized media of ex¬ 
change, and to the use of the balance for estimat¬ 
ing the amount of each metal to be given or 
received. We have not yet been fortunate enough 
to recover inscribed Canaanite weights of this eany 
period, so that one is compelled to admit at the 
outset that we have no direct witness to the weight 
of the ancient Hebrew -shekel. ^ Still the facts 
adduced in the foregoing section regarding the 
wide diffusion, in space and time, of the Babylono- 
Phoenician weight-system, afford at least a strong 

of silver, since gold was to silver in the ratio of 13J: 1. 
Dividing this amount of silver into 10 equal parts, we see that 
1 gold shekel of 126 grs. *= 10 silver shekels of 108 grs. 

^ 224(112):836(1&) :: 2:8. 

Ridgeway, in his elaborate work, The Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight-Standarde (1892), has on- 
deavoured with much ingenuity and learning to prove (1) that 
this hght shekel of 130 grains lies at the basis of aU the weight- 
eyatetm of antiquity, and (2) that originally ‘It was nothing 
more than the amount of gold which represented the value of 
the unit of barter throughout all Europe, Asia, and 

t W^tever may have been the standard of weight In use 
among the Hebrews before the conquest, there need be no 
^sitation in affirming that from tnat epoch onwards the 
®dopted the standards of the country In which they 
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presumption in favour of our accepting it as the 
^stem by which money was recKoned in Old 
Testament times. This presumption is confirmed 
by the following testimonies of the historian 
Josephus. In the fourteenth book of his Aw- 
tiquities he informs us that Crassus robbed the 
temple of a beam of solid gold 300 minas in weight, 
and adds the following important sentence : 
fJLvd ira/)’ laxifCL hLrpas 80o ijfiiav* (XIV. vii, 1, ed. 
Niese, § 106). The Hebrew gold mina, therefore, 
was equal in weight to 2J Koman pounds, or 
12,630 grains (taking the libra [XLrpa] according to 
the best authorities at 6053 grains=327 *46grammes, 
see Hultsch, Metrol.^ 169-161), which gives 60 
shekels of 252'6 grains, the exact weight of the 
heavy Babylonian shekel (§ 1). In another passage 
of the same work, Josephus informs us that the 
Hebrew silver shekel is equivalent to * four Attic 
drachms* CArriKhs dpax^hs rtacrapas. Ant, III. 

yiii. 10, N. § 194), by which is meant, as will bo shown 
in the sequel (§ 7), four Roman denarii of 65-56 
grains eami. This is in complete agreement with 
the weights of the best specimens of the extant 
silver shekels, which weigh 218-220 grains, as 
near an approximation as ancient silver coins in 
general show to the theoretical standard (in this 
case 224 grs.).* These conclusions are summed 
up in the following table, which gives the scale 
by which it is assumed, throughout this article, 
that gold and silver were weighed from the con¬ 
quest of Canaan to the extinction of Jewish 
nationality, the weight of the shekel being given 
to the nearest large fraction :— 

Gold Standard. 

UHAVT. LIQHT. 

Shekel . . . 262| grs. troy i 1264 gn. 

Miua 50 shekels 12,630 „ ,, 6,315 „ 

Talenfe=3000 „ 768,0002,, ., 879,000 ,. 


Silver Standard. 

Shekel . . 224igra. troy 8 1124 grs. 

Mina = 60 shekels 11,225** „ „ 6,660 

Talent=3000 ,, 073,600 5 „ „ 836,760 „ 

Notes. 

1. The standard weight of the English sovereign (20 shillings) 
is 123*274 grains trov. The ordinary or heavy gold shekel, 
therefore, weighed a little more than two sovereigns. 

2. Since a pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, the Hebrew 
told talent weighed e. 108 lb., rather less than a hundredweight 
(112 lb.). 

8. Rather more than the weight of an English half-crown 
(218 grs.). 

4. As the pound troy contains 6760 grs. the silver mina may 
be taken as — circa 2 troy pounds, or more precisely 1? lb. 
avoirdupois. 

6. Circa 964 Ih. avoir., a heavy load for a man to carry (see 
2 K 628). 


At this point the question naturally suggests 
itself as to the value in sterling money of the 
Hebrew shekel as gold and silver unit respectively. 
Since the English sovereign is only eleven parts pure 
gold to one part alloy, the mere comparison of the 
respective weights of sovereign and shekel, as in 
the preceding table, note 1, is not sufficiently 
accurate for our present purpose. We prefer, there¬ 
fore, to base our calculations on the price at which 
tho Royal Mint buys its gold, viz. £3, 17s. lOJd. 
(934’6 pence) per oimce of 480 grains. This gives 
us as nearly as possible £2, Is. sterling as the 
value of the Hebrew gold shekel. The gold mina, 
accordingly, we value at £102, lOs., and the talent 
at £6160. 

The calculation of the intrinsic value of the 
silver shekel must be even more carefully set about. 
By many previous writers the important fact has 
been overlooked, that the silver currency of this 
country is but money of account, our only standard 
being gold. In other words, the coin which we 
call a shilling, of which the standard weight is 

* See alflo the discussion of' the shekel of the sanctuary,' f 8. 
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87*272 grainsi is not worth that weight of silver 
at so much an ounce,* but has its value legally 
fixed as the twentieth part of the gold unit or 
soverei^. Hence, in order to arrive at even an 
approximate valuation in our currency of any 
weight of silver anciently used os money, whether 
coined or uncoined, we must know in each case the 
ratio tlien existing between gold and silver. In 
the period of Hebrew history with which we are 
now dealing, this ratio, as we have already learned, 
appears to have been fixed as 13 3 : 1, wliich 
resulted in the convenient adjustment that one 
gold shekel of 252 grains was equal in value to 
fifteen silver shekels of 224 grains (§ 1). This gives 
us, without further calculation, the value of the 
Hebrew or Phoenician silver shekel as of 
41 shillings, or 2s. 8fd., say 28. 9d. The same 
proportion holds with regard to the silver mina and 
shekel, which are Vyth of the same denominations 
in gold, viz. £6, IGs. 8d. and £410 respectively. It 
win be convenient to have these values in tabular 
form for easy reference. 

Values of Ancient Hebrew Money in 
Sterling MoNEV.f 


Shekel 

Mina 

Ttdent 


QOLD. 

£2 10 
102 10 0 
6150 0 0 


SILVER. 

£0 2 0 nearly 
6 16 8 
410 0 0 


It cann ot be too strongly emphasized that 
thtoff ghotrt tlTe whole period ending with the 
relura from tlmJExile there can be no question 
^^IhM.inpney^_.^d^ e^^ transactjon of the 
lo^t im portance tne^balance EaJ to be employed, 
nhd~the tale of silver duly determined by weight. 
Thus, in the incident of Abraham’s purchase of 
the cave of Machpelah, though its present record 
may be late, we have a lifelike picture of how 
business was done in pre-exilic times. The price 
having been fixed in approved Oriental style, 

‘ Abraliam,’ wo read, * weighed to Ephron the 
silver which he had named, four hundred shekels 
of silver, current (money) with the merchant’ 
(W njy On 23i«), t.e., as a late Targum has 
correctly paraphrased it, in * good silver passing at 
every (banker s) table and receivable in all trans¬ 
actions.’ The weights employed were of stone, and 
were kept in a bag (hence Pr 16” O'? ‘ the 

weights rut. stones] of the bag ’). From the 
earliest ox the prophetic writings onwards, we find 
repeated warnings against the use of unjust 
weights (Am 8«, Mio Pr IP 20 ^^-»), and both 
the Deuteronomic and the Levitical codes find it 
necessary to issue strict injunctions against the 
falsification of the balance and its weights (Dt 
Lv 19“* ••; cf. Ezk 45^*, to be reaa in the 
light of the Gr. text). It is somewhat remark¬ 
able, however, that we nowhere find any attempt 
to regulate the fineness of the silver, which clearly 
shows that there was as yet no thought of a proper 
coinage, the essential characteristic of which is the 
guarantee by the State of the quality as well as 
the quantity of the metal. It must not be thought, 
however, that it was necessary to have recourse to 
the balance for every transaction however small. 

there is ample^ evidence that the 
nrecious metals circulated in the form of ingots of 
ImWTr“Weight. Saul’s servant, for example, had 
wltbrhim an ingot J of the weight of a quarter of 
a shekel (18 9^. In the case of large sums, and 
especially in official and legal payments where 


• This li the falWy which vitiates the calculation of thi 
yoluM of the NT silver coins given in tJie margins of our A\ 
oolow Iw 7 8) 

f TheM figures give merely the IntHnslc value of the metal 
its purohasing power, as compared with these sums to-day, woi 
many times greater (see § ll). 

X It is an auMhronism to speak of it as a coin, as in th( 
IfUsmat. CrU. C(mm. (1899) foe. ^ m wm 


great accuracy was necessary, as well as in cases 
where the parties concerned were not weU known 
to each other, the money was invariably weighed. 
Hence the word shdkal (Spe^), to ‘ weigh,’ is used as 
synonymous with ‘pay’ (Ex 22^*, IK 16**, Is 65* 
etc.). In illustration of this extensive use of the 
balance in the most varied transactions, it will 
suffice to refer to such additional passages as 2 K 
1210*11 RV (where the money is both ‘told* and 
‘ weighed out ’), Jer 32*-1®, Is 46®, Ezr 8*®- *®. 

The custom of wearing ornaments of an accur¬ 
ately determined weight—such were Rebekah’s 
gold nose-ring of hair a shekel weight and her 
bracelets of ten shekels, Gn 24**—would naturally 
tend to facilitate their use on occasion as money. 
The ‘ wedge (lit. ton^e) of gold of fifty shekels 
weight * purloined by Achan was probably an orna¬ 
ment of some sort (Jos 7*i). The ring-money so 
popular in Egypt, to which allusion has already 
been made (§ 1), does not appear to have been 
current among the Hebrews.* The nature of the 
piece of money—for such it surely must have been 
—called lchi\ah (np'i^'pGn 33i*, Jos 24®*, and Job 42” 
only) is quite unknown. From the fact that the 
oldest versions render it by ‘ lamb* or * sheep,* it is 
a plausible conjecture, but nothing more, that the 
kM{ah may have been a piece of precious metal, 
the value of which was in some way indicated by 
its having a lamb stamped upon itf (see art. 
Kesitah, and add to the reff. there given, Hultsch, 
Metrol.^ pp. 460-63, who attempts to determine its 
value from utterly insufficient data, and Ridgeway, 
Metal Currency, pp. 270-72 [with illustrations], 
who concludes * that the qesitcui was an old unit of 
barter like the Homeric ox, and as the latter was 
transformed into a ^old unit so the former was 
superseded by an equivalent of silver’). 

before we pass from this section, it may be 
added that the predominant use of the shekel os 
the monetary unit in ordinary transactions has 
led to its frequent omission in statements of price 
in the OT. Joseph, for example, was sola for 
‘twenty (shekels, AV pieces) of silver,’ Solomon 
paid for Ids Egyptian chariots * six hundred of 
silver ’ apiece (see complete list of such omissions 
in Madden, Coins of the Jews, p. 15). It is worthy 
of note, finally, that the mina (njip in Ezk 45** by 
AV transliterated ‘ maneh,’ elsewhere in OT and 
NT ‘pound’) does not occur in any pre-exilio 
I writing.^ The price of a chariot we have just 
seen was ‘ 600 siiekels,’ not ‘ 12 minas ’; Achan’s 
wedge weighed * 60 shekels,’ not ‘ one mina,’— 
examples might he multiplied indefinitely,—while 
large sums are quoted by talents and shekels only. 
From among the latter may be singled out 
Solomon’s annual revenue of 666 talents of gold 
(IK 10”, 2 Ch 9**) = £4,095,900, as also the increifible 
total of David’s Temple Fund, which, according to 
the Chronicler, amounted to the colossal sum of 
one thousand and twenty-five millions sterling 
(£1,025,000,000) I § 

* O. Hoffmann, In ZeU. /. Aatyriol. ii. (1887) 48f., has pro¬ 
posed to render the obscure word of Job 22^^ M (AV gold, 
RV treasure, RVra ‘Heb. ore’) by ‘ ring-gold,’».s. gold oirouUt- 
ing in the form of rings, but on insufficient grounds. 

t Compare the Assyrian ingots stamped with ‘ the head of 
Istar of Nineveh,* to which Babelon refers in Lei Origitui de la 
ifonnaie, p. 68, and those apparently stamped with a plant, to 
which Mr. Pinches has ooll^ our attention. These stamped 
ingots were the precursors of true coins. (Of. now, Johns, ‘ bid 
the Assyrians coin Money?* Expos. Nov. 1899). 

X For this and other reasons the MT of 2 Oh 919 giving ‘ three 
hundred (n^MD) of gold,’ viz. shekels, is to be preferred to, and 
to be substituted for, the text of the parallel passage 1 K I0i7 
* three minas (nuD) of gold,’ and not vice vena, os most modern 
critics. This disposes of the hasty inference which several 
writers have drawn from these passages, that In the time of the 
Chronicler the mina was computed to contain 100 light shekels 
or drachms (of. below, f} 3, 4). 

I * One hundred thousana talents of gold and a thousand 
thousand talents of silver ’ (1 Oh 22i4X 
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B , Coined Money from the Persian Period 
TO THE Reign of Nero. 

§ 3. Invention of the art of Coining. Money of 
Dariue and his successors. The 'Shekel of the 
Sanctuary,* —Modern research tends to confirm the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 94), that coins are an 
invention of the Lydians. To the reign of Gyges 
[c. 700 B.C.] may perhaps be ascribed the earliest 
essays in the art 01 coining (Head, Hist. Nurnorumt 
p. xxxiii; to this work, to Babelon, Les Origines 
de la Monnaie, and the other works mentioned at 
the head of this article, the student is referred for 
full discussion of the question as to the invention 
of coining, the process employed, etc.). Wherein, 
it may be asked, does a true coin differ from the 
ingots of gold and silver of specified weight so long 
in use in the ancient world? We answer that an 
ingot becomes a coin when it receives the impression 
of an oflicial mark—called by numismatists the 
‘ type ’ of the coin—which serves as a public 
guarantee of its weight and fineness, and hence of 
its value in the currency of the country. When 
tlie last band of Jewish exiles left for the land of 
their captivity (B.C. 686) true coins had circulated 
in western Asia Minor and Greece for about a 
century, but there is no evidence that this economic 
revolution had affected Palestine. Forty years 
later (B.C. 646 or 648, acc. to Wincklcr, Vnter- 
suchungen zur altorient. Gesch. 131) Cyrus gained 
his decisive victory over Croesus king of Lydia, 
who had reorganized the currency of liis kingdom 
(Head, Coinage of Lydia and Persia^ 19 f., Hist. 
Num. 646), introaucing a gold stater, the famous 
Kpolffeios ffrarifip, of the weight of the light Baby¬ 
lonian gold shekel (126 grs.), and a corresponding 
silver stater or shekel* of 168 cts. Lenormant, 
Head, and others consider that Gyms continued 
the issue of these coins from the mint at Sardis; 
but Babelon has shown that this view is untenable 
(Les Perses AcMm^nides^ Tntrod. iif.), and that 
the royal coinage of Persia was first issued by 
Darius Hystaspis (B.C. 522-485). Darius’ coins 
were of two denominations—(1) a stater of pure 
gold (x/Jwlov KaSapibraToVf Herod, iv. 166), weigning 
130 grs. and circulating throughout Asia and 
Europe under the designation (rrar^jp SapeiKds or 
daric;t and (2) a silver coin of almost 87 grs., 
known as the <Tly\os fir}dtK6s or Median shekel.i 
The former was the light Babylonian shekel on 
the royal standard (see § 1),—otherwise one half 
of the corresponding heavy shekel (260 grs.) repre¬ 
sented at this period by the popular gold coin 
known as the stater of rhoccca (Babelon, op. cit. 
iv f.; Head, op. cit. 606; see also footnote),—while 
the latter, the siglos, was one half of the light 
Babylonian silver shekel on the same standard. 
These were in all prohahUity the first coins to cir¬ 
culate among the Sews. No 1 of the plate of illus¬ 
trations shows a gold dario of the Persian kings, 
the type of which is fairly constant throughout. 
The obverse represents the king as an archer, 
bearded, crowned v;ith the cidaris, and kneeling 
right; clad in long robe with left knee bare, he 
holds a bow in his outstretched left hand, and in 
his right a spear. The reverse is not occupied by 

* It is of great importance, in view of subsequent discussions, 
to observe that the word stater (from trrnfju in the sense 

of * to weigh'), is the true Or. equivalent of the Semitic shejpel^ 
of which riyXtf (see below) is a transliteration. 

t The word daric has probably no etymological 

connexion with Darius (Old Pers, DdrayavauS), but Is rather to 
be traced to the Assyrian darikUt applied to a piece of money in 
the reign of Nabonidus. 

I The tiglos, it must be observed, is in reality a half-shekel, 
heing T^ntn of the Babylonian silver mlna. Inasmuch as the 
term stater, as the equivalent of shekel, represents Ath of the 
mina, the Greeks applied the term drachm, to the half¬ 

stater, or Tfttjth pair. Prom this point of view, the daric—while 
a stater or shekel on the light Babylonian standard—might be 
regarded as a drachm on the heavy standard (see below). 


a ‘type’ but by an irregular oblong ‘incuse.* 
The type of the siglos closely resembles that of the 
daric, but is less constant. In sterling money the 
daric (130 grs. of pure gold), on the basis of calcula¬ 
tion adopted in § 1 , was worth £ 1 , Is. Id., say one 
guinea^ and, since the gold unit was equal to twenty 
of the silver unit* (on the basis of 13*3 : 1 ; cf. 
Xen. Anah. i. 7. 18), \)o !0 siglos was worth a fraction 
more than a shilling. 

The daric and si^os, we have said, are the first 
coins that can possibly have circulated in Pales¬ 
tine, which formed part of the fifth satrapy 
(Ballon, op. cit. xxf.). Is there any reference to 
either in the Hebrew literature of the period? 
Our Revisers reply in the affirmative, since in six 
passages of the historical work Chronicles-Ezra- 
Nehemiah (see Driver, L02'^ 516) they have sub¬ 
stituted ‘ darics ’ for the ‘ drams ’ (i.e. drachms) of - - 
AV (ICh 29^ Ezr 2 «» 8 ”, Neh 770 . 71 . 72 ), The 
original has except in 1 Ch 29’, Ezr 8 ”, where 
we find The first passage must be set 

aside as a pure anachronism. Of the remainder, 
Neh 7’®^* and its parallel Ezr 2^ bring extracts 
from an earlier document recording the contribu¬ 
tions for religious purposes given on the occasion 
of the return under Cyrus, i.e. nearly twenty years 
before the introduction of the daric, while Ezr 8 ^ 
refers not to money but to the weight (1000 
*adark6ntm) t of ‘ twenty basins of gold.’ Since, 
then, the darkemon is clearb^ a^weight and "hot a 
coih^ R scarc ely^ can be "anytlii'ng but the word 
^pa 5 ^^,'TTie' 8 tah fe cp sighaflon a mong Ihe .GififiKa 
for the yJ^Th part oflTre miqa. This conclusion is 
confirmea Tiy Hie foIlbwTn'g considerations: ( 1 ) 
Lucian’s Greek text has bpaxixii throughout; (2) 
darkemon was the recognized Semitic transcrip¬ 
tion of dpaxp'^f as is proved by a Phoenician in¬ 
scription from the Pirseus, in which a colony of 
Sidonians there (prob. in the 3rd cent. B.C.) vote 
two sums of twenty darkemontm (D’ 3 DD^^) § each to 
defray the expense of a gold crown and a gilded 
stele in honour of a countryman, * Shemaba^, son 
of Magon.’ 

In attempting to estimate the value of the 
darkemon or drachm as the weight in terms of 
which the contributions are entered in Nehemiah’s 
lists, we would lay stress on the fact above indi¬ 
cated, that the drachm is essentially the hundredth 
part of the mina—in other words, a half shekel. 
Now if, as we believe, the Hebrew gold shekel par 
excellence was the heavy shekel of 252-260 grains, 
and if, as is most probable, the original entries 
were made on the Persian or light Babylonian 
royal standard, of which the shekel was 130 gra 
(the weight of the later daric), we can understand 
why a Jewish author—or, it may be, editor—to 
avoid possible ambiguity, should have altered 
the original light snekels into the equivalent 
drachms (either being rivth of the Hebrew gold 
mina). If this be so, the total amount of gold 
contributed by ‘ the Tirshatha (1000 drachms), the 

* This proportion of 20 to 1, first adopted by Darius, is still 
maintained in most currencies at the present day (cf. sovereign 
and shilling, * Napoleon * and franc, etc.). 

f For the conflicting views of scholars as to the etymology of 
these words, see svh jiDDm in Oxf. Lex. (Brown-Briggs-Driver) 
and reff. there. Also Madden, Coins of the Jews, 46; Hultsch, 
Jf/etrol.a 485 n. 2. 

X The interesting corruptions in the Greek text of A and B 
i^»XI^****--^^e*X»l^***l*) to prove Uiat the original here 
was 0')’tD5*T3 darkdmdntm, as in the other passages just cited. 

§ In line 3, owing probably to a slip of the engraver, the word 
is written DUsni. On the strength of this, Ed. Meyer In his 
detailed discussion of Neh 770ff. in his Entstehung d.Judenthums, 

190 fl., UkesDUaiT as-gold darics and D'lDan as» Attic (silver) 
drachms; but it is much more likely that the same denomina¬ 
tion, viz. Attio gold, drachms, is intended throughout (cf. the 
interesting parallels from the Greek Conjtts given oy Lidzbarskl, 
Handb. d. nordsemit. Epigra/phik (1808), pp. 124 and 100. The 
ineoriprion itself, ih. pi. viii. 6, In square obaracters, ja 426. 
(Hber literature apud Bloob, Phbn. Qlossar. p. 0). 
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chief of the fathers (20,000), and the rest of the 
people (20,000),* is equal to 41,000 (Irachnis, darics, 
or guineas.* In the same way the iiiina (EV 
pound), by which the silver contributions are 
reckoned, can hardly he other than the Porso- 
Babylonic royal mina, of which the later siglos was 
the hundredtn part. Since the latter was in value 
^th of the dario, its inina was equal to five darics, 
and the total contributions (4200 minas, Nch 
7’^’’*) to 21,000 darics, that is, to circa as many 
guineas. 

The shekel (173 grs.) of this mina, of which the 
siglos is the half-shekel (see above), is perhaps 
intended in the reference Neh 5^® to the table 
allowances of Nehorniah as a high official of 
Artaxerxes l. Longimanus (see Babel on, op. cit. 
p. 6 f., for the coins of this sovereign). The satraps 
of the Great King enjoyed to a limited extent 
(Lenormant, La monnaie dans Vantiq. ii. 16 f., 
and esp. Babelon, op. cit. xxilF.) the privilege of 
issuing silver (not gold) coins in their own name. 
With one of these, Bagoas, satrap of Egypt 
{c. 346-343) under Artaxerxes III. Ochus, is 
generally identified the Bagoses of Josephus (Ant. 
XI. vii. 1, N. § 297), who under the circumstances 
there recorded imposed a tax of 60 shekels upon 
every lamb offered in the daily sacrifice. These 
must have been either Persian shekels, ns above, or, 
since Bagoas* E^ptian coinage is entirely on the 
Phoenician standard (see ap. Babelon, pp. 52-55), 
shekels on the Hebrew-Phccnician standard (224 
grs.). 

Since the document known as the Priests’ Code 
(P) is now universally recognized as having first 
received public sanction under the governorship of 
Nehemian (c. 444 B.C.), we have reserved for this 
section the discussion of the monetary unit adopted 
therein for various important payments, viz. the 
so-called ^Bliekel of the sanctuary* f (B>ipc? more 
probably ‘sacred shekel*), regarding which so 
much has been written and so many conjectures 
hazarded. The expression occurs in the following 
passages of P only ; Ex 30^^* 38^^*^, Lv 6^® 27^* 

Nu 3*’- ®® 7i®'8® (14 times) 18'®, and in these it is used 
not only of silver and gold but of spices (Ex 30*®'-) 
and presumably copper (38’^®). This confirms the 
impression we derive from Lv27“ (‘ all thy estima- 
tions shall be reckoned according to the shekel of 
the sanctuary *) that part of P’s aim is to introduce 
a uniform shekel for all transactions. ^ From the 
numbers given Ex 38“®^-, an easy calculation proves 
that 3000 ‘sacred* shekels went to the talent. 
What, then, is the value of P’s shekel ? Let us 
examine (1) The testimony of the text and the 
versions. In four of the passages cited (Ex 30'®, 
Lv 27”, Nu 3^^ 18'®) the ‘ shekel of the sanctuary ’ 
is defined as consisting of 20 gerahs (‘?i 5 ’^n G'lfj;;), 

words which Ezekiel had already applied to his 
shekel (45'®).§ Now the gerah—whether its original 
meaning be a seed-grain generally, or specially the 
seed of the carob tree (Lfiw, Aramdische Pjlanzen- 
namen^ p. 317) or the lupin (Ridgeway, op. cit. 217) 
—was most probably a small Babylonian weight 
(cf. the gini of Nebuchadnezzar’s inscriptions, used 
in connexion with money, see Muss-Amolt, Lex. 

identified by Talmudic writers with the nyo 
or obol, by which it is rendered in the Targum of 
Onkelos. The same identification is adopted by 

•The first beinjf the weight of the whole, the second Its 
equivalent in the later coina^j^e of Darius, the third the same in 
■terlinff money. 

t Thli rendering probably presupposes that the standard 
weight was kept in the temple in accordance with a well-attested 
ancient custom. But this hardly suits the exilic or early post- 
exilic oririn of P. 

I In this, as in so much else, P continues the policy of Ezekiel, 
who appears to contemplate a simplification of the standard 
measures 

I Hence it is possible that the words in question are every- 
whsrt In P a gloss introduced from this passofe of Ezekiel. 


the LXX {etKoai d^oXoL).* The obol is, of course, the 
sixth of tho Attic drachm, at this period=c. 11*23 
grs., twenty of which give us a shekel o.^ 224 grs. 
(cf. Josephus’ statement {Ant. III. vi. 7) that the 
Heb. talent=100 (Attic) minas, i.e. 3000 shekels = 
10,000 drachms or 60,000 obols; hence 1 shekel=20 
obols). 

(2) The testimony of the New Testament and 
Josephus. —In the 1st cent, the amount of the tax 
paid by every adult Jew for the maintenance of 
the temple services had long been fixed at half a 
shekel, which, since the tax was ultimately based 
on Ex 30'®''- (see next paragraph), must necessarily 
have been the ‘sacred’ shekel. Now, on a well- 
known occasion in the life of our Lord (Mt IT*^"*), 
the amount due by two persons was paid by a 
stater, which can only be a tetradrachm of Antioch 
or of Tyre (see §§ 4, 7, 8), both of them slightly 
reduced from the standard weight of 224 grs.f 
Josephus, also, in his references to this tax, uses 
in one place {Ant. xviil. ix. 1) the same word as the 
evangelist ( t 6 5l5paxfJ-ov ; cf. Mt 17®^), in another 
( WarSt VII. vi. 6) the equivalent duo dpaxpd^t while 
in a third {Ant. ill. viii. 2) ho writes ctIkXov t6 
fljuKTu, the half-shekel. (3) The testimony of the 
Talmud. The Talmud repeatedly lays down the 
canon that all sums mentioned in the Pentateuch 
are to be reckoned in the money of Tyre (n« 
see reir. in Zuckcrmandel, Ueher talmudische Ge- 
toichte u. Munzeuy pp. 6, 15); and in particular in 
Bekhoroth viii. 7, Avitli reference to the very 
passages we are discussing, we read that ‘ all pay¬ 
ments according to the sacred shekel are to be made 
in Tyrian {i.e. Pnomician) currency,’ in other words, 
according to the Hebrew-Phccnician shekel of 224 
grs. On the strength of this threefold testimony, 
we are justified in maintaining that ‘ the shekel of 
the sanctuary ’ is nothing but the ancient silver 
shekel of the country^ fifteen of which (at 224 grs.) 
wo saw (§ 1) to be equivalent to the gold shekel of 
263 grs. It was ‘ sacred,’ not only as having been 
associated with the payment of the priestly dues 
from time immemorial, but also as being the speci¬ 
ficallyshekel, just as the Hebrew language 
w'as distinguished from all others as ‘ the sacred 
tongue (B^i|3n pi^^).’ Some epithet of the kind was 
rc(j[uired in early post-exilic times to distinguish 
this shekel from tho Perso-Babylonic shekel of 
168-173 grs. (see next paragraph), which may 
well have been the only shekel then officially 
reco^ized in Juduea, a province of the Persian 
cnimire. 

The date of the institution of the temple tax of 
half a shekel, above referred to, has been the 
subject of much discussion. It does not appear 
to have been contemplated by the original framers 
of the Priests’ Code.f since we find the communitj’’, 
immediately after ratifying that code, charging 
themselves ‘ yearly with the third part of a shekm 
for the service of the house* (Neh iQ®® Heb. 
Since the Hebrew - Phoenician shekel is never 
divided otherwise than by halves and quarters, 
this must be the official Perso-Babylonian shekel 
(^=66-68 grs., worth c. S^d.). At a later date, 
certainly before the time of the Chronicler {c. 300 
B.C. ; cf. 2 Ch 24®*®), the tax was raised by tho 

* The LXX ffivea the same rendering to the obscure 
1 8 288 only (AV a piece of silver, LXX koyvpiw). This 

word is probably to be restored in the Marseilles sacrificial 
tablet {CIS i. 105 ; Lidzbaraki, Nordemn. Epigraphikf 428), line 
12, where Driver {Authority and Arcluxology^f 1899) renders 
' 10 g[erah] each.’ (In 2nd ed. ‘ 10 a[g6rfthsr],’ with note that 
perhaps same as the gerah). Lenormant {La monnaie^ i. 107) 
thought he had discovered the word giru In an Egyp. papyrus. 

t The effective weight of good specimens of the extant half- 
shekel lies between 108 and 110 grs. 

I Were Ex SQD*'® a late addition to the oode, inserted with a 
view to legalizing the half-shekel tax, as some modem critics 
hold, the fact of its being an annual contribution would sureb* 
have been emphasized. 
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priestly authorities—appealing, no doubt, to the 
passage in Exodus—to half the native shekel (112 
grs., worth c. Is, 4id.). 

The daric and siglos, we have said, were the 
first coins to have legal currency in Judsea. But 
soon after Nehemiah’s time another silver coinage 
made its appearance. In the second half of the 
6th cent, the wealthy commercial cities on the 
Mediterranean seaboard had begun to issue silver 
money under their native kings.* Aradus, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Gaza were among the greatest trade 
centres of the period. The * men of Tyre,’ we may 
be sure, were not the only traders that brought 
* all manner of ware’ to Jerusalem (Neh 13^®), and 
the coins followed the trade. One of the earliest of 
these is a fine double-shekel of Sidon (423 grs.) in 
the British Museum (see Plate No. 2). 

Rev. A Phoenician galley with mast and sails. 

Obv, King of Persia in his chariot, driven by his 
charioteer. jR. Wt. 423 grs. 

Of no city or sovereign, however, are the coins 
of such importance to the student of Jewish 
numismatics as those of Tyre. Have we not seen 
that all the moneys mentioned in the Pentateuch 
were to be paid in Tyrian—rather, in a wider 
sense, Phoenician—curreucy? The earliest coins 
of Tyre take us back to near the middle of the 
6th cent. n.C., the latest date from the reign of 
Septimins Severus. No. 3 of our Plate shows an 
early, not perhaps the earliest, specimen of a tetra- 
drachm oi Tyre (a shekel of c. 220 grs.), the real 
‘ shekel of the sanctua^.’ 

Obv. Melkarth (the Tyrian Hercules) holding a 
bow, and riding over the waves on hippocamp 
or sea horse ; beneath, a dolphin. 

Rev. Owl bearing over left shoulder the Egyptian 
crook and flail (the symbols of Osiris). 

The reverse is of great interest as showing the 
range of the mercantile relations of Tyre and the 
resulting influence of Athens on the one hand, and 
of Egypt on the other (cf. Babelon, op cit. Introd. 
clxxxixb The influence of Athens on Palestine 
at this early period is still more strikingly shown 
by the coins of Gaza, which not only imitate the 
type and legend of the coins of Athens, but are 
struck on the Attic standard. 

§ 4. Coinage of the Ptolemies and Seleucids and 
of the semi-auionomotis cities to the time of Simon 
Maccahicus. —At the date of his conquest of Asia, 
Alexander the Great introduced his international 
currency in the three metals, gold, silver, and 
bronze.t The principal coins are the gold stater 
or didrachm of 133 grs. actual weight; for silver 
the tetradrachm (260 grs.) and the drachm (66i 
grs.). These weights introduce us to a new 
standard, the Euboic-Attic,t on which the cur¬ 
rency of Athens was based—from this time on¬ 
wards to the 3rd cent. A.D. the most widely 
spread of ancient monetary standards. Coins 
with Alexander’s types were struck, even long 
after his death, by various cities of Syria and 
Palestine. 

After years of varying fortune on the field of 

* The brilliant eketch of M. Six, * Observations aur lee 
raonnaies ph^niciennes.' in the Numutmaiic Chronicle, 1877, 
p. 177 ff., ie HtiJl of value alooffeide of the more recent and 
exhaustive work of M. Babelon, Pereee AchirtUnides, Cypre 
et Phtnicie, 1898. Cf. Head’s r^sum^ In Hitt. Num. 606-676 ; 
and, of older works, Brandis, Dot MUm- Moat- und Gewichtt- 
xoeten in Vorderatien, I860 pattim. 

t The chief authority is still Ludwig Milner’s La Numit- 
matique d'Alexandre U Grand, 1856 (cf. Head’s conspectus, 
ifw«. iV^urn. 81011.). 

1 For which see Head, op. cit. xl-xlili and p. 309 f. Acc. to 
Hultsch (Qew. d. Alt. pp. 06-68), the shekel or stater of this 
standard was i^th of a mina of 60 light Phoenician 8hekel8=s 
184-7 (1121X 60-f-60) grains, which is found as early as the 12th 
Dynasty in Egypt, "iraenoe, through Phoenician intermediaries, 
»t was carried to Greece and Asia Minor. This gives e. 269-6 
and 67-86 grs. for the Attic tetradrachm and drachm respectively, 
and for toe mina and talent 6786 and 404,100 grs. respectively. 


battle, Ptolemy I. finally Hucceeded (B.c. 301) 
in adding Palestine to his Egyptian dominions. 
The Jews were still, however, but ‘a feeble folk,’ 
content to use the coins that issued in great 
abundance from the royal mints at Alexandria 
and the cities of the seacoast. This was all the 
more practicable, since Ptolemy (from B.c. 305), 
alone among the successors of Alexander, coined 
on the light Phoenician standard (see Poole, The 
Ptolemies [Brit. Mus. Cat. of Gr. Coins], 1883, 
Introd. xxiiif.; Head, Num. 711 IF.; Hultsch, 
Metrol.^ 640 IF.). No. 4 of our Plate is a typical 
coin, a tetradrachm or double - shekel of the 
Ptolemies. 

Ohv. Head of Ptolemy I. diademed. 

Rev. HTOAEMAIOY BAIIAEni. Type, eagle* 
on thunderbolt. Al. Wt. 224 grs. 

Tyre, which passed into the hands of Ptolemy ii. 
Philadolphua in B.C. 276, still possessed a flourish¬ 
ing mint, its coins bearing as adjunct, in addition 
to the Ptolemaic types, the monogram of the city 
with the club of the Tyrian Hercules (see Poole, 
op. cit. Plate IV. 8). Sidon, Acco (named Ptolemais 
by Philadelphus), Gaza, Joppa, were all Ptolemaic 
mints,t from which, especially from the three 
latter, the peaceful Jewish community derived 
their supply of shekels. The yoke of the Ptolemies 
pressed lightly, for the greater part of the century 
(B.C. 3()()-2C)0) at least, upon the Jews. According 
to the highly embellished story of Joseph, the 
nephew of the high priest (Onias il.), told in detail 
by Josephus {Ant. xii. 4), the tribute in the reign 
of Ptolemy III. Euergetes did not exceed twenty 
shekels of silver {ih. Xll. iv. 1, Niese, § 158). To 
obtain the modem equivalent of a Ptolemaic talent 
of silver (60(X) drachms of 66 grs.), we must, in 
accordance with the principles laid down in § 2 of 
this article, first translate the silver into gold, 
which is our only standard. Now the ratio of 
gold to silver in the Ptolemaic system is 124 ; 1, 
eight gold drachms being equivalent to a mina 
(100 drachms) of silver (cf. Hultsch, Metrol.^Gi^l.). 
We thus obtain, at the mint price of gold £3, 178. 
104d. per oz. of 480 grs., 9s. Id. as the value of the 
gold drachm, £46 for the gold mina (3 Mac P), 
SJd. for the silver drachm {ih. 3*®), and £218 for 
the silver talent, twenty of which amount to £4360. 
The total revenue of Ptolemy’s Asiatic possession, 
Ccele-Syria, and Phoenicia, and Judsea, and Samaria 
amounted—if the figures (.^nA xil. iv. 4, N. 175 f.) 
are to be trusted—to 8000 talents, raised by Joseph 
to 16,000, almost three and a half million pounds 
sterling I On the same standard are to be reckoned 
the numerous other sums mentioned throughout 
the story. 

When we reflect that the Ptolemaic silver 
shekel is a double-drachm or stater (of 112 grs.)— 
the latter term, when the didrachm fell into dis¬ 
favour, the Greeks applied to the tetradrachm— 
we understand how the Alexandrian translators of 
the Pentateuch so frequently render the Hebrew 
shekel, which weighea 224 grs., by bLbpaxfJ^ov as 
well as by (rikXos, instead of by the more exact 
TCTpddpaxgov (in LXX only Job 42^^).^ Similarly 
the (yp9) or half-shekel is in the two passages 
where it occurs (Gn 24^, Ex 38^®=LXX 39^) ren¬ 
dered by bpaxp’f)- 

In B.C. 198 Antiochus HI. succeeded in wresting 
Palestine from the feeble grasp of the youthful 
Ptolemy Epiphanes; it now became a province of 
the Syrian empire. The Seleucids, like all the 
successors of Alexander save the Ptolemies, con¬ 
tinued his coinage on the Attic standard, retain- 

* The special badge or ' crest' of the Ptolemies, as the anchor 
was of the Seleucids (see below). 

t See Poole, Table III. Minit and Dates, p. xevifT., for com¬ 
plete list of Piuenioian and Palestinian mints to b.o. 198. 

t The later translators, Aquila and Symmachus, prefer rrmriif 
(cf. Mt 27«7). 
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iiig, far Home time at leant, even liiH iiuine and 
f'ypcs, to which the anchor was added—the family 
badge or cognizance of Selencus, the founder of 
the d 3 rna 8 ty. Gold coins are comparatively rare; 
the commonest silver coins are the tetraarachm 
(at this period as high as 265 grs.) and the drachm, 
to which fall to be added leoiize coins of numerous 
denominations.* For half a century (c. 150-1(X) 
B.C.) the Plncnician standard appears alongside of 
the Attic (Habelon, op. cii. clxxxiii). The mints 
are numerous; besides Antiocli and other cities 
of Northern Syria we still have Sidon, Tyre, 
rtolemais, Ascalon, and others.! 

Antiochus treated the Jews with great con¬ 
sideration, even with kindness. Taxes were re¬ 
mitted, in some cases permanently, in others for 
three years, with one-third abatement thereafter; 
while a grant of 20,000 drachms, in addition to 
allowances of wheat and salt, was made from tlie 
imperial treasury to defray the cost of the temple 
service (Jos. Ant. xii. iii. 3, N. 1381!.). From this 
time onwards to the date of the complete rupture 
with Antioch the taxes and other oflicial pay¬ 
ments must have been settled in Attic draemms 
(see below) from one or other of the coast mints. 
For ordinary transactions and for the sacred dues, 
the former Ptolemaic currency, based on the 
native standard, probably still held the field. 
We give (No. 5) a tetradrachm of Antiochus IV. 
Epiphanes, with wliose accession, in n.c. 175, wo 
^proach a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Jews. 

Ohv. Head of Antiochus Epiphanes (looking) 
right, diademed, with fillet border. 

jRev. BAIIAEaZ ANTIOXOY OEOY Eni<t»ANOYI 
[king Antiochus, divine, illustrious]. Zeus 
(looking) left, seated on throne, naked to the 
waist, and holding a Nike, who crowns him, 
in right hand, while left rests on sceptre. In 
exergue a monogram. Wt. 259 grs. 

The portrait of Antiochus is considerably ideal¬ 
ized ;X the titles on the reverse show that the coin 
was struck about the middle of his reign (Babelon, 
op. cit. xxiii.), probably before he had set up * the 
abomination that maketh desolate’ in the Jewish 
temple (Dn 11« 12‘i). 

Several of the more important cities of the 
Seleucid empire were about this time permitted 
to issue a series of semi-autonomous bronze coins, 
distinguished from the royal bronzes of the same 
minting-places by having, besides the royal por¬ 
trait on tlie obverse, the name of the issuing city 
(TYPIQN, D3^s OK n!!*?) § on the reverse. 

To the earlier part of Antiochus Epiphanes’ 
reign belong the intrigues of Jason, brother of the 
high priest Onias lil., who oli’ered Antiochus the 
large sum of 440 talents for the high-priestly ollice, 
with ‘ a hundred and fifty more, if it might be 
allowed him ... to set up a (Greek) place of 
exercise and (form) a body of youths (to be trained 
therein), and to register the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem as citizens of Antioch ’ (2 Mac 4*). Jason in 
his turn was outbid by Menelaus, who offered the 

* 8oo the standard work of E. Babelon, Ij€9 Hois de Syrie, 
1800 ; also P. Gardner, Thtt Seleucid Kings of Syria (Brit. Mus. 
Oat. of Or. Coins), 1878. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. 637.ff., where 
the older literature is jfiven. 

t BVom the royal Releucid coins struck In the cities Just 
named must be carefully distinguished the coins of these and 
other cities issued by them on their obtaining a measure of 
autonomy, which Increased as the power of the Seloucids 
declined (see below). 

t On the ooin-portraits of this famous fl^re in Jewish history 
see Babelon, op. eit. xciiff., and Plates XII.-XV. 

S The title nere assumed by Tyre is noteworthy, * mother 
(city) of the Sidonians,' a reply to the, historically more Justifi¬ 
able, pretensions of Sidon to be the ‘mother-city of Tyre.' 
Similar rivalries were common in the Roman period. Also of 
Interest, in view of the legend on the later Jewish shekels, is 
that on the bronse coins of Oebal-Byblus, nenp ' Qebal the 
holy.’ 


impccuiiiuus moiiarcli ‘ more than Jason by 300 
talents of silver ’ {ib. v.^). These and the other 
sums mentioned in 1 and 2 Maccabees (1 Mac 11^ 
1316.19 1581 . 85^ all talents; 2 Mac 3»U»» [read 3300 
drachms] etc.) are to be reckoned os Syrian-Attic 
drachms and talents. In endeavouring to reach 
an approximate valuation of these sums, it must 
be remembered that the Syrian currency is on a 
silver, ours on a gold stanaard. The gold of the 
Seleucids, even in the shape of coins, was always 
bullion, and varied in its ratio to silver between 10 ; 
1 and 12A : 1 (sec Hultsch, Jfe^roA^ §§ 30 f.). Now, 
if we talce the normal weight of the Attic drachm 
at 67*367 grs. ( = 4*366 grammes), we have as the 
sterling vfilue of the gold drachm at the mint price 
10s. ll^d., and of the talent (60(W drachms) in 
round numbers £3280. At the ratio of 10:1 this 
gives £328 for the silver talent, at 12J : 1 £262, the 
mean value being£295, for the silver drachm 1 l£d., 
which is considerably higher than the estimates of 
previous writers, l^he large sums deposited in the 

a )lo (400 talents of silver and 200 talents of 
, 2 Mac 3^^) would thus amount to £118,000 
and £656,000 respectively, a total of over three- 
quarters of a million. 

§ 5. The Jirst native coinage; the problem of 
the so - called ‘ Maccaheean shekels ’; the bronze 
coins of the Hasmonaean princes .—The latter lialf 
of the 2nd cent, saw the once powerful empire 
of the Seleucidai rent by internal dissensions and 
hasting to its fall. Already the Jews, under the 
brave sons of Mattathias tlie llasmonaian (';'iDy>o), 
had taken the field in defence of the national 
religion, and had proved themselves so dangerous 
as foes that Demetrius li. (145-139/8 B.C.) recog¬ 
nized them as likely to prove not less valuable as 
allies (1 Mac 13^®*^*^). The privileges then granted 
by Demetrius, amounting to political autonomy 
under the suzerainty of Syria,—not, as is often 
represented, to complete inaependence,—were con¬ 
firmed by his brother Antiochus VII. Sidetes (B.C. 
138-129) in the famous rescript preserved in 1 Mac 
15 Rf. ‘Now therefore,’ it runs, according to the 
best text, * I confirm unto thee [Simon] all the 
exactions which the kings that were before me 
remitted unto thee, and I aive thee leave to coin 
money for thy country with thine own stamp (Troiijcrai 
Kbfxfxa tSior vbfXLayia ry (rou),’ etc. Did Simon 
avail himself of the privilege hero recorded of 
issuing money in his own name ? This has hitherto 
been tlie queestio vexatissima of Jewish numis¬ 
matics. F^or some time past, however, the attri¬ 
bution to Simon the Hasmonsean (less correctly, 
the Maccabee) of the well-known silver shekels and 
half-shekels with the legends Shikel Yisrdel and 
YerAshalcm KMbshah^ and the dates ‘year 1* to 
‘ year 5,’ has been an accepted numismatic doctrine, 
so much so that very convincing reasons will natur¬ 
ally bo expected to justify tne present writer’s 
rejection of it. These reasons may be stated here 
in preference to a later section. They are (1) the 
principles of the rights of coinage in antiquity. 
These cannot be here set forth in detail (see esp. 
Lenormant’s classical work, La monnaie dans 
VantiquiUy ii. § 1, * Le droit de monnayage,' etc.); 
it must suffice to emphasize the fact that the right 
to coin money of the standard metal, whether gold 
or silver, was the exclusive prerogative of the 
sovereign power. Just as the Persian kings, for 
example, guarded most jealously their exclusive 
right to coin gold, which was their standard, so 
the Seleuoid sovereigns, coining on the silver 
standard, permitted certain privileged cities to 
strike bronze coins only (see previous section, and 
cf. Babelon, Rois de Syrie, oxi, cxliv). The re¬ 
sumption of a silver coinage with a special era by 
the cities of Phoenicia, at a slightly later period., 
was tantamount to the assertion of their complete 
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independence. The admitted fact that the only 
other silver coins of the Jews date from a time of 
asserted independence, at least suggests a similar 
date for the stiekels in question. (2) The shekels of 
years I to 5 cannot be fitted into the chronology of 
this period. Since Simon died in the year B.o. 135, 
five years backwards Demetrius il. was still on the 
throne. Accordingly supporters of the Maccaboean 
theory are compelled to assume that Antiochus 
Sidetes was merely confirming a right fsliat had 
already been usurped by Simon. On the other 
hand, if the dates run from B.C. 142 (see 1 Mac 
13^*), two years are left without anj coins. 
Whereas on the theory advocated in this article 
(see, further, § 9), that these coins belong to the 
first revolt, A.D. 66-70, we understand both why 
there should be only shekels of five years, and why 
those of the fifth year should be so rare. (3) The 
silver coinage ceases^ ex hypothesis with Simon, No 
reason for tliis can be given on the hypothesis we 
are combating. Subsequent Hasmonsean princes, i 
such as John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannseus, 
were men of greater wealth and power than Simon: 
why should they have been content to issue only 
bronze coins, if Simon had already struck in 
silver? (4) There is, further, the more technical 
argument from the size, fabrics and style of the 
coins in dispute. They do not resemble the con¬ 
temporary silver coins of the Seleucidie nearly so 
mucli as they do the imperial coins of the 1st 
cent. A.D. (see § 9, below), nor do they show 
any points of contact with tlie types or legends of 
the bronze coins of Simon’s successors. The palseo- 
graphic argument from the forms of the old | 
Hebrew characters is of little weight either way; j 
it is almost impossible to distinguish between tne ! 
genuinely archaic and the intentionally archaistic I 
in Semitic epigraphy. We believe, tnen, that if 
Simon availed himself of the right, which was 
soon withdrawn (1 Mac 15^), of issuing coins, 
these can only have been of bronze. No such 
coins, however, can with certainty be fiiscribed to 
Simon. 

The first native Jewish coinage dates from the 
reign of Simon’s son and successor, John Hyrcanus. 
The earliest coins, however, that can with any | 
confidence be said to have been struck at Jerusalem I 
are some small bronzes— hemichalkis* according 
to M. Babelon—of Antiochus vii. of dates B.C. 132 
and 131 (see Madden, Coins of the JewSs 76; 
Babelon, op, cit. Nos. 1166-7, pi. xxii. 1; Gardner, 
op. cit. 75, pi. XX. 14). The coins of Hyrcanus are 
of small size, three specimens in the British Museum 
averaging 28 grs., and undated. In place of a type 
the field of the obverse is occupied by an in¬ 
scription in the old Hebrew character, see plate 
No. 6. 

Obv, onin’M nam Snan jnan pmn' A {Johns the high 
priest and {with) the commonwealth (?) of the 
Jews) within a wreath of olive leaves. 

Rev, A double comucopise with a poppy head in 
the centre. Al. 

The initial A of the obverse is probably the first 
letter of the name of his suzerain Alexander ll. 
Zebina (B.O. 128-123), who introduced the double 
comucopim as his monetary badge, and from whose 
coins it was borrowed by Hyrcanus. The earlier 
coins of Hyrcanus were issued, as the above 
example shows, in his own name and that of the 
Iwher (n^Q) of the Jews; his later issues, however, 
read: John the high priest, head of the Jpeber of 
the Jews (D'Tin'n nan vai). The word nan, now 
generally pronounced as above, has been a fruitful 
subject of speculation among historians and numis¬ 
matists, since its precise significance is unknown. 
A summary of the more important of the ihterpre- 

^ The wee a copper coin, eight of which were equiva¬ 

lent to a silver obol (i drachmX 


tations proposed is given by Madden (Chitw, p. 77 ; 
cf. Schiirer, RJR I. i. 284 f.). Only two need be 
mentioned here. 

(1) ^eber is the Heb. for the yepovcrla or senate 
of the books of Maccabees and Judith, the latei 
Sanhedrin (so Geiger, Levy, Madden, etc., ami 
most recently Weflhausen, Isr, u, jud, Gesch. 
[1894], 236). 

(2) ^eher denotes the whole body of the people 
This view has found an able advocate recently in 
Prof. Eb. Nestle {ZATW, 1895, 288 flf. : 

who seeks to prove the equation stated in the 
title of his paper, and this other; "lan 
a title frequently given to the Ha^smonaean princes 
in the books of Maccabees. Neither of these views 
quite commends itself to the present writer. On 
tlie one hand, it is difficult to account for the 
mention of a body like the yepovaLa, which our best 
authorities regard as of little or no importance at 
this epoch (see Wellh. loc. cit.s and Holtzmann- 
Stade, Gesch. ii. 398); on the other hand, it is not 
less difficult to see why the more familiar words oy, 
etc., were passed over if Nestle is right. The 
LXX, we believe, supplies the key. In Pr 2P 
(=25^^) the Heb. (lit. house of association, 

i.e. one shared with another) is rendered ofxy 
KoiPifs while Koiyujpiu) and KotycjySt are elsewhere em¬ 
ployed to render derivatives of the root nan. We 
consider, then, that the n^^ of the coins is the 
equivalent of the Gr. expression t 6 Koiybv in one of 
its various significations. Of these the following 
are the most probable: (a) respublica-s common¬ 
wealth, community.* rb KOLvby in this sense is 
synonymous with h ir6Xtf (Aristotle, ap. Bonitz, 
op. cit. ), and may be illustrated by the expressions 
Tip Tro\iT€TLffjuiTt Twv 4y hep€vLKy *lovdaLu)Vs CIG iii. 
No. 5361 (date B.C. 13), quoted by Schiirer, HJP 
II. ii. 246, and rb <rb/jLiray rQy ’loTifirwv iroXlrevfia, 
2 Mac 12^. In favour of this interpretation may 
be adduced the fact that the contemporary bronze 
coins of the semi-autonomous cities, as we saw 
above, combine the royal name with that of the 
people (TYPIflN, etc.; see list in Babelon, ci). 
(6) Public authorities, officers of state {Stoats- 
behdrden)t perhaps the executive. In support of 
this rendering we would appeal to the use by 
Josephus in his Life {passim) of the expression rb 
Koivbv tQv 'l€po<ro\vfUT&ys apparently in the sense 
of *the executive authonties of the people of 
Jerusalem.’ A comparison of § 52 (Niese, 266f.) 
with § 60 (N. 309 f.) seems to show conclusively 
(1) that the Koiybv must have been a body witn 
functions resembling those of an executive of the 
dijposs and (2) that the former is to be taken os 
synonymous with ol rQy 'lepoffoXv/juriby wpCirois by 
which expression, at the nrst mention of his 
appointment as governor-general of Galilee (§ 9), 
Josephus designates the nominating body, which 
in all succeeding references he names rb Kowbv 
tQv *Up, {c) The meaning ‘ confederation,’ which 
Koivby 80 frequently has in the constitutional 
history of the Greek states, may also be suggested; 
but, with our lack of knowledge regarding the 
constitution of the Jewish Stabs at this period, 
it is best to leave the solution of the equation nsn 
ssKoiyby an open question. 

Aristobulus (B.C. 105-104), in his few extant 
coins, retains the earlier legend of his father: 
‘ Yehfidah high priest and the commonwealth (?) of 
the Jews.’ They were all ^parently struck before 
he assumed—first of the Hasmonseans—the title 
of king (Jos. Ant. xiii. xi. 1). The powerful Alex¬ 
ander Jann8eus( Heb. -kj:, contracted from 
during his long reign (B.C. 104-78) issued a plenti¬ 
ful supply of bronze coins. Some of these are 
remarkable (1) for the appearance for the first 

* See Liddell and Scott; Sohweigh&ufer, Herod. Lex, ; Bonita 
Index Ariitot. $.v. 
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time of the royal title, ami (2) for the introduction 
of a Greek legend. Tlius (No. 7)— 

Ohv. "iSon jnjin' YVi6ndthan ham-m6lek, Jonathan 
the king. Type : a half-opened flower (another 
series has the same legena with each letter be¬ 
tween the rays of a star, which serves as type). 

Rev, BAIIAEhl AAEHANAPOY. Type: an 
anchor with two cross-timbers within a circle. 

Besides these regal coins, Alexander issued a 
series of pontifical coins with the legend ‘Jonathan 
(written |min’ and jur) the high priest and the 
commonwealth (?) ot the Jews.’ On the reverse is 
the double cornucopii© with the poppy-head, which, 
like the anchor on the regal series, shows the con¬ 
tinued influence of the Seleucid coinage. For full 
details of the numerous varieties of Alexander’s 
coins as for those of John llyrcanus, the student 
is referred to Madden and the other writers men¬ 
tioned in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
The onlj other Hasmonman prince whose coins are 
of sufficient interest to warrant mention in this sum¬ 
mary is Antigonus (n.C. 40-37), the prot6g6 of the 
Parthians and the last of the dynasty. These inform 
us that Antigonus bore the name of his illustrious 
ancestor, Mattathias, and they are the first Jewish 
coins to show a date; and de', i.e. ‘year (n)\^) 
one’ and ‘year two* of his unfortunate reign. 
‘ The Asmonean dynasty commenced with a Matta¬ 
thias, with the coins of a Mattathias the Asmonean 
dynasty concludes* (Madden). All these native 
coins, we must repeat, were from first to last 
of bronze, and all, with the exception of some 
of those of Antigonus, of very small size, viz. 2 
and 3 of Mionnot^ scale, i.e. aoout *5 and *6 in. in 
diameter. Further research, and in particular 
much patient weighing, of the extant coins will be 
required before we can pronounce with confidence 
on the denominations they represent—in other 
words, on their relation to the standard silver 
money. The smallest coins, at least, can scarcely 
be other than the perUtah of later Jewish writings, 
the Upton of the NT (cf. § 8). 

The money par excellence (»)9|, dpyijpiov) of the 
Jews during the greater part of the Maccabsean 
period was obtained from heathen mints, as, 
with the decline of the central power, the cities 
of the coast one after another recovered their 
autonomy. Tyre, in particular, began in B.o. 126 
—from which its new era is dated—to issue an 
important series of silver and bronze coins with 
coiisiderable variety of types. The principal de¬ 
nominations were the tetradrachm or heavy shekel, 
and longo iniervallo, the didrachm or light shekel, 
which was doubtless in considerable demand among 
the Jews for the payment of the temple tax. The 
weights are at first well maintained, at c. 220 and 
110 grs. respectively. No. 8 illustrates a Tyrian 
shekel or tetradrachm of the Hasmonaean period. 

Obv. Head of the Tyrian Hercules (see 2 Mac 
4**), laureate (looking) right. 

Rev. TYPOY lEPAX KAI AIYAOY. Eagle, left, 
on rudder, and bearing a palm branch over Ipft 
shoulder. In the field, date and a club (symtol 
of Tyre). 

§ 6. Bronze coinage of the Idumrcan dynasty .— 
In the year B.c. 37, with the help of the Homan 
legions, Herod, the son of Antipater, * by birth an 
Idumman, by profession a Jew, by necessity a 
Roman, by culture and choice a Greek,’ succeeded 
in securing the throne which Rome had promised 
him a few years before. Nothing could better 
show the condition of vassalage under which Herod 
held his kingdom than the fact that for all his 
enormous we^th, as evidenced not only by his 
princely gifts to foreign cities and his lavish ex¬ 
penditure at home, but by the neat sums of coined 
money {Apryvplov iTnaiyxov) which he bequeathed at 
his death {Ant, xvii. viii. 1), he was restricted by 


the suzerain power to a coinage exclusively in 
bronze. Tlie Hebrew of the legends is now dis¬ 
placed by Greek, while, in addition to the familiar 
Hasmonman typesof the anchor and the cornucopim, 
we have such new types as the tripod,—another 
favourite Seleucid emblem,—the helmet, the Mace¬ 
donian shield, the pomegranate, the caduceus, etc. 
One of the most interesting of Herod’s coins is 
that represented by No. 9. 

Obv, Metal helmet with cheek pieces ; in the 
field above, a star; on either side, a palm 
brancli. (Others with the same type nave 
only one branch to left, above). 

Rev, BAZIAEnX HPflAOY. Typo: a tripod; in 
the field to left Lf [ = year3],* and to right 
the monogram of TP. 6. Wt. c. 104 grs. 

The coins of Archelaus are identified by the title 
tOydpxv^ on the reverse, a title borne by Archelaus 
alone of all the Herodian princes. On the de¬ 
position of Archelaus, Judtea and Samaria were 
placed directly under the Roman government (see 
§ 7 for coins of the Roman procurators). His 
brother, Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee (Lk 3^; 
cf. Lk 23’^), founded the city of Tiberias on the Sea 
of Galilee, where most, if not all, of his coins were 
struck, and whose name, given in honour of his 
patron, Tiberius, he placed on the reverse (see 
No. 10)— 

Obv. HPfJAOY TETPAPXOY. Palm leaf (or 
branch); in the field right and left, L-Af 
(year 33 = a.d. 29-30). 

Tl BP 

Rev. pi^Q ^vithin a wreath. M 6. 

In an article devoted rather to an exposition of 
the principal varieties of money in circulation 
among the Jews tiian to a catalogue of coins, we 
must be excused from entering into an examination 
of the coins of Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3*), and 
especially of the long and complicated .series of 
Agrippa ii., the last or the Herocis.t A word must 
suffice even for those struck by Agrippa I. during 
his short reign (A.D, 41-44) over the reunited 
territories of the great Herod, According to do 
Saulcy these all bear the same date, ‘ year 6,’ i.e. 
according to the Jewish method of computation 
the year a.d. 41-42, reckoning from the first year 
of Caligula A.D. 37.^ (See No. 11.) 

Rev. BACIAEnC AfPIDA (sic). Type, umbrella 
with tasselled fringe. 

Obv. Three ear.s of corn united on one stalk; 
to right and left LS (year 6). M 4. Wts. 
38-47 grs. 

These were the last Jewish coins legitimately 
and constitutionally struck in Jerusalem. In 
allusion to his alliance with Claudius, Agrippa 
struck elsewhere coins with the interesting legend 
BACIAEYC MEPAC APPinnAC 4>IAOKAICAP 
(friend of Cresar, cf. Jn 19^“). On the death of 
Agrippa, Judrea was once more, and finally, in¬ 
corporated with the Roman empire. 

§ 7. Imperial coinage of Moyne, including coins of 
the Procurators, ana of the autonomous cities of 
Palestine ,—When the Homans entered upon their 

* The symbol L to denote irot (year) is first found in the 
Ptolemaic papyri. The monogram is probably the initial letters 
of Indicating' that the coin is of the value of Wires 

chalki, the chalkus, In the Greek system, being a copper coin, 
eight of which were equivalent to an obol (i drachm). For 
coins of Antlochus iv. Eplphanes with similar monograms of 
value, and for details as to the weights of the Seleucia bronzes 
generally, see Babelon, Rois ds Syne, clxxxv flf. 

t ‘ Unter alien numismatischen Kreuzen sind die Jahresiaxhlen 
auf den Miinzen Agrlppas n. eins der pelnlichsten.* So wrote 
Mommsen In 1871 {Wiener Num. Zeits. iil. 461). For the latest 
attempt to adjust the chronology of this prince, see Carl Erbes 
*Das Todesjahr Agrinpa’s ii.* [year of death fixed at 86 instead 
of 100 A.D.] in Z. f. imutt. Tkeol. 39 (1896), pp, 416-436. 

t See, however, for the chronology of Agrippa i. and tor the 
possibility of coins of seventh to ninth years, Unger: ‘w 
Josephus’in 5^tfr6. d. philoa.-phUolog. Claaae d, k. b. Akad. d. 
Wisa. tu Milnchen, 1896, 894 f.; cf. Relcbardt apud Madden, 
CoiTXt, 182. 
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career of conquest in the East, they found, as the 
universal silver unit, the Attic drachm, now 
reduced to about 62 ^ains. The corresponding 
Roman unit was the denarius, also reduced from 
tV to ^ of the Roman pound, i.e. to 60 grains. It 
followed as a matter oi course that the two coins 
were identified, with a slight advantage in favour 
of the denarius. Henceforward, in Greek and 
Roman writers, ‘Attic drachm’ * and ‘denarius’ 
are convertible terms (see Hultsch, Metrol.^250 f»); 
a tetradrachm is now, in ordinary speech, the 
ecjuivalent of four, an Attic talent oi 6000 denarii. 
Since Pompey’s conquest of Syria, b.c. 65, the 
denarius had circulated in Palestine alongside of 
the tetradrachms of Antioch and Tyre, both 
tariffed by Pompey at four denarii. In B.C. 16 
Augustus carried through his thoroughgoing 
reform of the currency, retaining the gold and 
silver coinage in his own hands, while the senate 
was accorded the exclusive right of striking copper 
coins, the distinguishing mark of which was the 
letters S. C. (senatus consulto) on the reverse. 
The principal coins of the Augustan currency 
were—in gold, the aureus ; in silver, the denarius ; 
the sestertius ( = 4 asses or ^th denarius) and 
dupondius of fine brass {arichalcum); finally, the 
as (Ath denarius) with its half {semis) and quarter 
{quadrans)f all in copper. All government pay¬ 
ments, such as taxes and tolls, fines imposed by a 
Roman court, and the like, were calculated in tnis 
currency throughout the empire. We learn, how¬ 
ever, from the Palmyra tariff, regulating the 
amount of toll or custom to be paid on various 
articles of merchandise, that while the amounts 
were calculated according to the denarius and as, 
payment of sums under a denarius was accepted 
in the native copper currency f (see, furtlier, § 8). 

In A.D. 6 Archelaus was deposed by Augustus, 
and Judoea became a Roman province under an 
imperial procurator, with headquarters in Ccesarea. 
Moglecting the copper coins of the Herodian 
princes, which had merely a local circulation, we 
may group the principal denominations circulating 
in Palestine during this period as follows:— 

A, Imperial aurei and denarii, with ‘superscrip¬ 

tion ’ in Latin. 

B, Roman provincial silver and copper from the 

mint of Antioch, to which were added, 
after A.D. 17, the issues of the mint set up 
at Caesarea Cappadocue. 

C. Silver and copper from the mint of Tyre. 

D. Copper coins from the procurator’s mint at 

Caesarea. 

A. The aureus and, in particular, the denarius 
were the standard coins of the empire, circulating 
everywhere. As first fixed by Julius Caesar, the 
aureus t weighed 126'3 grs. (^th of libra or pound) 
of pure gold. This represents, at the mint price of 
gold, a sterling value of £1, Os. 6d. In Augustus’ 
later years, however, and under his successors to 
the time of Nero, the effective weight of the coins 
never exceeds tV pound or 120'3 grs. (see Hultsch, 
Metrol.^ 309 ff.), equal to 198. 6d.§ Under Nero the 
weight fell to 116 grs. (18s. 8d.). The pieces of 
gold swallowed by the wretched fugitives from 
Jerusalem at the time of the great siege were 
aurei, the supply of which was so great after the 
capture of the city that—if we can believe Josephus 

* In Josephus or *Ar9tt is everywhere the 

denarius. 

t For this important inscription in Greek and Aramaic, dis¬ 
covered in 1881, see de Vofrti6, Jour. Atiat. 1883; Schroeder, 
S%ttb. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, 417-436 ; and esp. Dessau in HermeSy 
xix. 486-688 for Greek text, and Reckendorf in ZDMG 42, 1888, 
870 £f., for the Aramaic text. 

I Soil, nummusy the [rretr^p] of Greek writers, in¬ 

cluding Josephus; in the Mishna 3);i| n)''} {^sdenariut awreu9)y 
also p3"]'3. 

I The mean of these two values is a sovereign, at which the 
aureus may be reckoned for the first half of Ist cent. a.o. 


{BJ V. xiii. 4)—the value fell from twenty-five 
denarii, the legal taritt*, to twelve. The denarius 
{drjvdpiovy originally the equivalent in silver of ten 
copper asses,—hence its name) from Augustus to 
Nero weighed ^ libra or 60 grs., and was now= 
4 sestertii or 16 asses. By Nero it was reduced to 
^ or 62 grs., still retaining, however, its legal 
value of ^ of the aureus. The many conflicting 
estimates of the value of the denarius (the penny 
of our EV) Avhich are to be met with in works of 
repute, render it imperative to discuss this subject 
more fully. King James’s translators give the 
value thus : ‘ The Roman penny is the eighth part 
of an ounce [which it was not till after A.D. 60], 
which, after five shillings the ounce, is sevenpence 
halfpenny’ (Mt 18““'“’**)- This method has two 
grave defects: (1) it attempts to value the denarius 
in terms of a constantly fluctuating quantity, the 
price of silver; and (2) even at the market price 
of silver at any given date, by this method wo 
should only have the price of the denarius as 
bullion, not as a coin with a fixed legal currency. 
In order to express the value of the denarius in 
terms of our English standard (gold), wo must 
start from its value relative to its own gold unit, 
viz. as 3 *pth of the aureus. The denarius accordingly 
varied m value with the aureus from 9*83d. to 
9‘37d., of which 9Ad. may be taken as a sufficiently 
accurate mean value for ordinary calculations.* 

B, Throughout the western half of the Roman 

empire the denarius was the only legal silver 
coin. In the East, however, the system based on 
the Greek drachm was continued, the coins on 
this standard, chiefly tetradrachms and drachms, 
being issued for Syria and part of Asia Minor 
from the two imperial mints of Antioch and 
Caesarea of Cappadocia. From the former mint t 
were sent forth tetradrachms with Greek legends, 
which, though actually weighing 220-230 grs., 
were tarifled ny the imperial government at only 
three denarii (see Mommsen, Milnzwesen, 

37 f., 716 f.; Hultsch, Metrol.^ 695). Antioch, 
moreover, shared with Rome the honour of having 
a mint for the issue of senatorial copper distin¬ 
guished by their Latin legends, and, in particular, 
by the letters S. C., within a wreatn, on tlio 
obverse. The two denominations issued, which 
also had legal currency throughout the Syro- 
Cappadocian monetary province,t are generally 
identified with tlie sestertius and the as (Mommsen, 
op. cit. 718; Madden, CoinSy 301 f.). The coins of 
Csesarea§ (from A.D. 17) are principally drachms 
and didrachms on the Phoenician standard. Vast 
numbers of the former must have circulated in 
Palestine in the 2nd cent, (see below, § 10), but 
they can scarcely have reached that country in any 
number in the time of our Lord (see dpachm, next §). 

C, The great mint of Tyre continued to issue 
silver and bronze, the former mainly tetradrachms, 
without interruption down to the eve of Nero’s 
innovations, on the old Phoenician standard (220- 
224 grs.). In Josephus’ day the Tyrian tetradrachm 
was, at least in popular usage, accepted as equiva¬ 
lent to four denarii (toO ^vplov pofilafiaros 6 rioaapas 
’AttikAs JjJvarai, BJ ii. 21. 2, N. 692). It is the 
stater of the NT (see next §). 

D, The procurators who governed the province 

* After Nero it would not exceed 9d. 

t For the coins of Antioch in detail see W^arwick Wroth's 
[Brit. Mus.] Catalogue of the Gr. Coins of Galatia, Cappadociu, 
and Syria, 1899, pp. Iviil and 168-232. 

I On the other hand, the municipal coins of Antioch had only 
local currenov, and do not concern us here. 

I For (joins* in detail see Wroth, op. cit. pp. xxxvi f. and 46-93. 
For some Interesting constitutional questions raised by the 
money of Antioch and Owsaroa, see Pick, Zeit.f. Numiam. xiv. 
1887, p. 294 IT. ^ ^ 

I) For specimens of those struck b.c. 15-a.t). 67, and tnerefore 
in use among; the Jews till the destruction of Jerusalem, see 
Babelon, Let Perges Achiininideg, Ko. 2098 ff. 
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of Judaea from A.D. 6 to the outbreak of the ^eat 
rebellion of A.D. 66, of whom Pontius Pilate, Polix, 
P'estus, and Gessius Florus are the best known, 
issued cm)per coins in the emperor’s name,* prob¬ 
ably at Cfaesarea. These are of small module, and 
apparently all of one denomination (the quad- 
rans (?)). Under Augustus they are dated according 
to the era of Actium, B.c. 31,t but under Tiberius 
by the years of his reign. Though Roman coins, 
they avoid all representation of living creatures, 
in deference to the suscejitibilities of the Jews. 
The legend of the obv. generally runs, KAICAPOC 
orTiB. KAICAP.; or in full, TIBEPlOY KAICAPOC, 
as on the coins of Pilate. Thus illustr. No. 12— 

Ohv. TIBEPlOY KAICAPOC LIS (year 16=A.D. 
29-30). Type, a simpulum. 

Rev. lOYAIA KAICAPOC. Three ears of corn 
lx>und together. JR 3. The date shows that 
this coin was struck bv Pontius Pilate. 

In order to complete tnis sketch of coins cir¬ 
culating in Palestine in the first century of our 
era, a single reference must be made to the money 
of the numerous cities (e.^. Samaria-Sebaste and 
the cities of the Decapolis) to which Rome had 
granted the right to strike ‘autonomous’ bronze 
coins. The circulation of these, it is true, was 
local and restricted, yet they are full of interest 
to the historical student,t who is referred to the 
classical treatise of M. de Saulcy, La Numis- 
matique de la Terre Sainte^ 1874. 

§ 8. Money of the New Testament. —Under this 
head it is proposed to bring together the references 
to money and coins in the NT, at the same time 
avoiding all unnecessary repetition. In the NT, 
as in the OT, ‘ money ’ is still par excellence silver 
money {ApyvpoSf d/yyi5/)tov), although all three metals 
are in circulation (cf. Mt lO'* j(pu(T6v — Apyvpop — 
vaX^df'). Large sums are expressed in rainas 
AV pound) and talents {rdKaprop). The latter is 
no longer a weight of silver, but the Roman-Attic 
talent, which comprised 6000 denarii or drachms 
(Hultsch, Metrol.^ 262, and Index ‘Talent’). It 
was thus equal to 240 aurei, or £240 (see previous §). 
The mina (Lk 19^*'*®) is the sixtieth part of the 
talent, 100 denarii, or £4. Of specific coins, the 
aureus is only indirectly referred to in the passage 
above referred to; ‘ provide neither gold, nor silver, 
nor brass in your purses’ (Mt 10®). On the other 
hand, tlie denarius {Srjpdpiop, EV penny) is men¬ 
tioned sixteen times in all in the NT, and con¬ 
stantly as the dl7iar (i;''n) in the Mishna. Its value 
in our Lord’s time may with sullicient accuracy be 
set do'Nvn as 9Jd., as was shown in the previous sec¬ 
tion. § Our Revisers unfortunately have still ad¬ 
hered to the ridiculous rendering ‘ penny ’ instead 
of admitting the more accurate ‘shilling,’ as 
proposed by the American translators, and retain¬ 
ing ‘penny* for the as|| and ‘farthing’ for the 
quadrans (see below). The Roman taxes were 
reckoned and paid in denarii (cf. t 6 v6/xt<r^a roO 
KTfiP<roVy Mt 22'®); the ‘ image and superscription * 
(Lk 20®^) of a contemporary denarius of the emperor 
Tiberius is given in our plate. No. 13. 

Obv. TI. CiESAR DIVI AVG. F[ilius] AVGVS- 
TVS. Head of Tiberius, right, laureated. 

Rev. PONTIF. MAXIM. Livia seated r., 
holding sceptre and flower. ; 

* The emperor’s peculiar relation to the procuratorial pro¬ 
vinces explains why this coinage was not issued in the name of 
the senate in accordance with the agreement of b.c. 16. See, 
further, Pick, 2oo. cU. 

f See for this auestion Pick, l.c. p. S07 f.; Schiirer, BJP ii. 
U. 80, and cf. Maaden’s tables. 

t This is well shown by the use made of these coins by 
Bohtirer in his great work. See IIJP Index under ‘ Coins.* 

I The real test, however, of the value of this or of any other 
coin is its purchasing power, for which see the appendix to this 
article. 

H * Let (Mtl0», Lk 12«) be translated “penny," and 

** shilling,'* except in Mt22i9, Mk 12is, Lk 20a«, where 
the name of the ooin should be given.* 


The Greek drachm {Apa-xM ; in later Hebrew m 
zUzy also KjU, by which Onkelos renders correctly the 
quarter of the shekel, 1 S 9*) is only once mentioned 
by name (Lk 15® ‘ ten pieces of silver’). Its value 
at this time was neither TJd. as AVm, nor 8 d. ae 
RVm, but was the same as that of the denarius in 
ordinary transactions. In government payments, 
however, as we saw above, it was tariffed at S 
of the denarius. The 60,000 ‘pieces of silver’ 
{dpyvplov, Ac 19'®) at which the magical books were 
valued, are also to be understood as denarius- 
drachms,* the universal unit of calculation. In 
a previous section it has been shown that the 
ALApaxp-oPy or double-drachm, was the Gr. eq^uiva- 
lent of the half-shekel, the whole shekel being a 
tetradrachm of Tyrian currency. The didrachm 
was very rarely coined at this time, and indeed 
was at ^1 times much rarer than the tetradrachm. 
Hence it must have been very common, if not the 
usual custom, for two persons to unit>e in paying 
‘the tribute money’ (rA 5lApaxpa.y Mt 17®^)—the 
annual contribution of every male^ adult Jew to 
the maintenance of the temple services—by means 
of a Tyrian or other tetradrachm on the Phoenician 
standard. This last is the stater ((rrari^p, Mt H®’, 
AV piece of money, RV shekel t) found in the 
fish’s mouth, which Peter was instructed to pay 
as ‘ tribute money ’ for the Master and himself. 
Tlie contributions of Jews in foreign lands were 
collected and changed into gold pieces (d';’i 3"|'3 
darkCniniy Shekalim ii. 1, which are not darics 
but aurei; cf. Bah. bath. x. 2) for convenience of 
transport (see, further, Jos. Ant. xviil. ix. 1 , N. 
312, where ri ALApaxpop is used precisely as by 
St. Matthew for ‘ half-shekel ’). After the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem the half-shekel, otherwise 
two drachms or denarii (5i/o ApaypAsy Jos. BJ VII. 
vi. 6 ), was appropriated by the Roman authorities 
for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus (Jos. l.c.). 
The ‘thirty pieces of silver^ {rpidKOpra dpyijpiay 
Mt26'® 2V^')y for which our Lora was betrayed, 
are in all the circumstances more likely to have 
been thirty Phoenician tetradrachms—hence—120 
denarii (£4,16s.)—from the temple treasury (cf. Zee 
11 '® in LXX), than thirty denarius-drachms. 

We come now to the copper coins of the 
NT, and find mention of three different de¬ 
nominations. ( 1 ) The lowest of these is the 
lepton (XcTTTdv, Mk 12^® = Lk 21 ® the widow’s | 
‘ mite ’ ; Lk 12 ®® ‘ thou shalt not depart [out of 
prison] till thou hast paid the very last “mite ” ’ [rd 
(ax<^TOP XewrAp = Mt 6 ®® t6p t(rxcLTOP KoApdprrjPy ‘ the 
uttermost farthing’]). The coin mentioned in 
these three passages can only be the pArii^ah 
(. 19119 ), so often spoken of in the Mishna as pro¬ 
verbially the smallest Jewish coin (so Lk 12 ®®). 

In at least two places {fCiddush. i. 1 , Ediyy. iv. 7) 
it is e^mressly declared to have been tariffed as |th 
of the Italian or Roman a 8 (’p‘?i 3 « tdk is^dr (or a^^dr) 
ilalJci)y in other words the half of the Roman 
uadrans. This agrees precisely with the much 
iscussed note — wnether original or marginal — 
in Mk 12^® XcTrrd Ado A icrip KoApdprrjSy ‘ two lepta, 
which makes a q|uadrans,’ as it accords with ‘ the 
unanimous tradition of the Hellenistic metrolo- 
gists’ (Hultsch, Metrol.^ 605, n. 6 ). It must be 
sought for among the minute bronzes of the Hos- 
momean and Herodian princes, some of which do 
not weigh more than 16 to 20 grains. Since it ii 
ith of tne as, or part of the denarius, its 

legal value was about ^rd of an English farthing. 
The two remaining bronzes may best be examined 
together; they are ( 2 ) the kodrantSs {KoApdprrity 
Mt 6 ®®, Mk 12^ already cited), and ( 8 ) the 
* This use of dpyvpfef is often met with in Josephus. . 

t The OT word was in later Hebrew displaced by P 79 
fela\ stater or tetrodraohm, which in the Mishna contains four 
0*IU sdsUn, or drachms. 
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Msarion {d^adpiov, Mt 10“ * are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? * * Lk 12® * are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings ? * Cf. Vulg. nonne quinque 
passeres veneunt dipondio ?). Tlie kodrantes is 
undoubtedly the Roman quadrans (the fourth 
part of the as, value about f farthing)—from 
which, of course, the name is derived-—since in 
the one pass^e (Mk 12^^) the note is clearly 
intended for Roman readers, and in the other 
(Mt 6“) the popular perutah-lepton of Lk 12®“ is 
replaced by St. Matthew, familiar as a tax-gatherer 
with the Roman system of accounting, by the 
lowest denomination in the Roman scale. With 
regard to the assarion (from the Latin assariuyn, 
a by-form of as) we are on less firm ground, for, 
in th 9 existing uncertainty as to how the copper 
of the Hellenistic system was adjusted to that of 
the Roman system, we must not hastily identify 
the Hellenistic assarion with the Roman as. The 
former passed into the contemporary Hebrew as 
the i^sar (npK, see Mishna, passim ; cf. of the 
Palmyra tariff, and the as^drd of the Peshitta 
and ^Palestinian Syriac, Lk 12®), and the authori¬ 
ties of the Mishna repeatedly refer to the dinar or 
zfiz (the denarius-drachm) as containing 6 maoth 
(n'lyp obola), and 24 from which it is 

evident that in the 2nd cent, at least the issar- 
assarion was a different coin from the as. We 
venture to think that the key to the difficulty is 
to be found in the distinction between the 
‘ current * and * tariff* value of a coin, to adopt 
expressions employed in the East at the present 
day. In ordinary transactions the drachm and the 
denarius were etjual in value, the former contain¬ 
ing 6 obols, 24 dichalki or 48 chalki, and the latter 
8 dupondii, 16 asses or 64 quadrantes. Since 24 
issarim-assaria also went to the denarius-drachm, 
we must infer that the Groeco - Roman name 
assarion was popularly applied to the old di- 
chalkus» But all government dues and official 
payments were calculated on the Roman denarius- 
as system (see the rescript of Germanicus Coosar, 
A.D. 17-19, quoted in the Palmyra tariff M irpbs 
daffdpiQv /ra[XtAf6»']—elsewhere els Srjvdpioy—rd tAt; 
\oy€{i€ffOait Col. IV* 41 ff.), with the proviso added 
that small dues amounting to less than a denarius 
(t6 di ivrbs drjpaplov r4\os) might be defrayed in the 
native copper t {irpbs #c^/)/xa = ; cf, same word in 

Peshitta Jn 2^®), Now the Romans, it will be 
remembered, tariffed the tetradrachm at 3 denarii 
(i.e. 1 drachm = 2 denarius); accordingly a tax of 
the latter amount, i denarius, might be paid either 
in Roman copper, if available, i.e. by 6 dupondii 
or 12 asses, or 48 quadrantes, or in native copper 
on the drachm-system, in this case by 6 otK>ls 
(a drachm), or 12 tetrachalki (half-obols), or 48 
chalki. By government tariff, therefore, the 
dupondius was made equal to the obol, the as 
to the tetrachalkus, and the quadrans to the 
chalkus. These equations are confirmed (a) by 
the ancient gloss: 6/3oX6? hoc duopundiura \Corp, 
Gloss, ii. 378, cited by Kubitschek, art. 'A<T<rdpiov in 
Pauly-Wissowa, BealencyL vol. ii.); and {b) by the 
Peshitta rendering of Kodpdvrv^t viz. shamdnd, 
which is the Talmudic shdmiuy Jff^iddush, 
12c, t i.e, the eighth part (of the obol), in other 
words the chalkus.§ We assume, then, that just 
as in Alexandria at the present day we have the 
* piastre tariff* and the ‘piastre current,* the 
former equal to two of the latter; so in NT times 

* See above for improved rendering of the American Be- 
vieers. 

t For this see Dessau’s paper cited above (Hermes, xx. p. 
620): of. ZDMO 42, p. 412. 

X where it is added : ’ two perOtahs make a sh&min,* another 
oonflrmation of Mk 1249. 

I This identification of the quadrans with the chalkus has 
already been suggested on other grounds (see Madden, Coins, 


there was the current issar-assarion, which was 
the dichalkus, and the tariff or Roman as—dis¬ 
tinguished from the other as the i^§ar itdlkt of 
the Mishna and the Palmyra tariff; cf. A2:(<rdpiov) 
lT(dXi/fov)on coins of Crete of the Ist cent. (Svoronos, 
Num. de la CrHe ancienne), —which was double the 
value of the former. The quadrans, finally, was 
always a tariff coin, represented by the imperial 
coins of the procurators (40-45 grs.), but popularly 
known by tlie name of its tariff equivcuent, the 
Greek chalkus (Heb. shdmtn).* 

C, The Coins of the Revolts. 

§ 9. Coins of the First Revolt (A.D. 66-70).—In 
the year A.D. 66 began the struggle against the 
might of imperial Rome, which ended in the de¬ 
struction of both temple and city, August A.D. 70. 
To these five years (spring 66-67 to autumn 70-71) 
of the so-called ‘ first revolt * must be ascribed the 
iir.st issue of silver money from a Jewish mint. 
These are the famous shekels and half-shekels of 
which we now give the illustration (Nos. 14, 16 of 
plate) and description. 

Obv, ^picr [shekel Yisrdel, the shekel of Israel] 
in old-Heb. characters. Type: a jewelled 
chalice with knop on stem; above the cup nr 
[contraction for n mr year five]; border of dots. 

Rev. nrnpn {Yerushdldyim ha-kM6shah, 

Jerusalem the holy] in same characters. Type : 
a flowering lily ; border of dots. 

Ohv. Sprn [hdzt ha-sJUkel, the half-shekel] in 
old-Heb. cliaractors. Type: a broad-lipped 
chalice with knop on stem, on either side a 
pellet (of incense ?); above the cup X [=year 1]; 
Dorder of dots. 

Rev. nrnp [YMshdlem Mddshah], Type 

and border as in shekel. 

The shekels and half-shekels of the first year are 
distinguished from those of the following years (1) 
by the chalice having a broad projecting Tip instead 
of a jewelled rim ; (2) by the letter alone, without 
^; and (3) by the scriptio defectiva of the reverse 
legend, the adjective ‘ holy,* further, being without 
the article. No Jewish coins have given rise to so 
much discussion, or have been assigned to so many 
different periods of Jewish history as these.t The 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the age of Alexander 
the Great, and the principate of Simon Maccabaeus 
have all been proposed, the last in particular, by 
almost all recent writers on Jewish history and 
archaeology. The main grounds on whicn this 
date must be pronounced untenable have been 
given in a former section (§ 5). The explicit 
testimony of the coins themselves, with the uniform 
legend ‘ Jerusalem the holy,* proves, according to 
a well-kno^vn numismatic canon, that the authority 
under whose auspices the coins were struck was 
that of an independent and autonomous city. 
Now Jerusalem enjoyed the requisite independence 
only on two occasions,t and on both the independ¬ 
ence was not constitutional but usurped. These 
two occasions coincide with the first and second 
revolts. The latter is out of the question, since 
the coins of that period are now known in great 
detail (see next §). There remains only the period 

•This explains how the quadrans does not appear in a 
Hebraized form in the Mishna, like the as and the dupondius 
which the Vulgate iriserts in Lk 12«. Tlie coins of 
Herod with a X (x»XK«vt) on the o])ver8e within a circle 
(Madden, p. Ill), v^ich weif^h 43-48 grs., are also probably 
quadrantes-chalki. For the circulation of the quadrans in the 
East, see the Blass-Ramsay controversy over Mk 1249 in the 
Exp. Times, x. (1898-99) passim, 

f Besides the discussions in the numismatic works mentioned 
in the bibliography to this article, see Schiirer, JJJPi. il. 879ff. 

X The most recent theory of all, that these shekels were struck 
by * the (hypothetical] republic of Jerusalem' sot up by Gabinius, 
B.o. 67/6-63/2(Unger, ‘ zu Josephus iv.. Die Ropuhhk Jerusalem,’ 
^zb. d. phiios-philolog. Classs d. Akad. zu Miinchen, 1897, 
p. 199 ff.), is based on too many hazardous combinations to 
command our confidence. 
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of the first revolt, A.D. 66-70.* We maintain, 
therefore,—and in this contention we claim the 
support of a growing bod^ of expert opinion (Im- 
hooi-Blumer, Babelon, lieinacli, and others),—that 
the coins in question were struck by the same 
executive authority (rd KOLvbv tC)v ’Icpoo-oXu/zirwi', 
Jos. Lifef passim) as was responsible for the defence 
of the city and the general conduct of the war. 
This attrioution is confirmed by the comparative 
frequency of coins of the first three years, by the 
rarity of coins of the fourth year, and by their 
almost complete absence in the fifth year (April 
to August A.D. 70), all corresponding in the most 
complete manner with the success and gradual 
collapse of the Jewish power in the course of the 
revolt. Further, the faWc and module of these 
shekels present a remarkable similarity to those 
of the tetradrachms of Nero and Vespasian, issued 
about the same time from the mint of Antioch, f 
It is possible, as Reinach suggests, that the im¬ 
mediate purjiose of the new coinage was to supply, 
for the first time in Jewish history, native ‘ shelcels 
of the sanctuary * for the various religious dues.J 

The question of the copper coinage of the two 
revolts IS too intricate a subject for detailed dis¬ 
cussion here (see Scliiirer, HjP i. ii. 383 ff. for the 
conflicting views of numismatists). Only two sets 
of bronze coins can now, in all probability, be 
assigned to the same period as the silver shekels, 
'riiese are (1) a set of small coins distinguished by 
the legend |v^ nnn {hcrilth ZiyyCrif emancipation of 
Zion) round a vine leaf, and on the obverse, in old- 
Hebrew characters, ‘year two’ and ‘year three* 
(illustr. Madden, p. ‘206). (2) A series of copper 
coins of three denominations, of which the ais- 
tinguishing mark is the legend p’jf {lig^ullath 
Ziyy6nt the redemption of Zion) on the reverse; 
the obverses have the following: {a) 'Jfn yanx t\w (year 
four—a half), {b) y’an yanx njo (year four—a quarter), 
and (c) yan« r\w (year four) alone. The principal 
types (see Madden, p. 7Ur.) are the Mlah (2^^*?, a 
sort of bouquet composed of twigs of the myrtle and 
willow with a palm leaf; see Lv 23^) and(ahiriy 
a citron), which were carried in either hand at the 
feast of Booths. The obverse of the third group (c), 
however, is the chalice, which serves to connect the 
whole series with the shekels of the first revolt. The 
coins just described are generally known as ‘ the 
copper shekels of the year four,’ it being assumed 
tliat they represent i, i, and i shekels respectively. 
If this be so—the view is by no means beyond 
question—these coins will bo specimens of ‘siege 
money,’ tokens issued by the authorities to be re¬ 
deemed by silver money after the victory—which 
never came. 

Perhaps no coins of antiquity have been more 
frequently reproduced in illustrations than the 
numerous coins struck by Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, and the Roman senate to commemorate 
the subjugation of Judaea (see Madden, pp. 207-229; 
de Saulcy, Numism. de la Terre Sainte^ p. 791!.; 
Pick, Zeit,f. Numism, xiv. 1887, 32811*.). One of 
these, an aureus of Titus, is shown in No. 16. 

Obv. T. CAES. IMP. VESP. PON. TR. POT. 
Head of Titus, right, laureated. 

Rev, No legend (other coins have JUDAEA 
CAPTA and the like). Palm tree; to left: 
Titus, with left foot on helmet, holding spear 
in right hand, with left resting on para- 
zonium ;§ to right; Judaea as a Jewess seated 
on the ground. 

* This date was first advocated by Ewald in the G6ttinger 
Nachrichten. 1866. 

t Cf. our illustrations with plates xxi. and xxil of Wroth, 
Or4>€k Coins qf Oalatia, etc. 

t For weights of extant shekels and half-shekels, sec Madden, 
Coins, p. 28(1 n. 6. 

9 A short sword attached to a belt round the waist; see Rich, 
Diet. o/Antiq. t.v. 


§ 10. Coins of the Second Revolt ^ A.D. 132-135.— 
The history of the Jewish community in Judsea 
during the sixty years that followed the destruc¬ 
tion ol their temple is very imperfectly known ; in 
particular, the antecedents of the shortlived but 
sanguinary rebellion which broke out in the 16th 
year of Hadrian’s principate.* The conflicting 
and fragmentary evidence seems to warrant either 
of two alternatives. Either the Jews were 
goaded to revolt by coercive measures on Hadrian’s 
part, and by the founding of iElia Capitolina 
with its heathen temple, on the occasion of his 
visit to Jerusalem A.D. 130 ;t or on a former visit 
in A.D. 117 (see for this Diirr, op. cit, p. 63, follow¬ 
ing Epiphanius) the Jews had received permission 
to rebuild the temple, and were now incited to 
revolt by Bar Cochba, whoso Messianic claims had 
been approved by R. AVtba, the most respected 
religious leader of the time. The founding of 
iElia Capitolina would thus fall naturally after 
the suppression of the revolt. The numismatic 
evidence seems rather favourable to the second 
alternative. 

The distinguishing feature of the silver coins of 
the ‘second revolt’ is the fact that they are all, prob¬ 
ably without a single exception^ imperial denarii, 
drachms, and tetradrachms from the mints of 
Romo, Ca?sarea, and Antioch respectively, which 
have been re-struck with Jowish types and legends. 
On most of them some trace, more or less, of the 
original legend, and even in some cases of the head 
of the emperor—from Galba to Hadrian inclusive 
—has survived. Where such is not the case, we 
may assira as the cause the success of the process 
of re-striking rather than the use of native flans. 
Our knowledge of these coins has recently been 
enlarged by a valuable find a few miles from 
Hebron, which has enabled a German numismatist 
to undertake an exhaustive study of all the known 
specimens (see L. Hamburger, ‘Dio Silbermiinz- 
priigungen withrend des letzten Aiifstandes der 
Israeliten gegen Rom’ in Von Ballot’s Zeitsch.fiir 
NumismawCf xviii. (1892) pp. 240-347). 

The activity of the Jewish moneyers during the 
short period of the revolt is very remarkable, 
since, according to Hamburger’s data, no fewer 
than twenty-four different classes of silver coins 
have to be registered {op. cit. p. 246). From these 
we learn that the leaclers of the revolt were the 
secular chief, ‘ Simeon, Nasi (or Prince) of Israel,’ 
and the religious head of the nation, ‘ Eleazar the 
(high) priest.’ The latter has been variously 
identified as Eleazar of Modein, whose priestly 
descent, however, is uncertain; Eleazar ben Aza- 
riah (Hamburger), and most recently Eleazar 
ben Harsom (Schlatter, op. cit. 64 If. ; ‘ assez 

plausible’ is Bacher’s verdict, REJ, 1898). The 
Simeon of the coin-legends can hardly be other 
than the pseudo-Messiah known as Simon bar 
Cochba (K;;i;p't3 ns bar KCkebd^ ‘son of the star,’:}: 
in allusion to Nu 24^*^), whose real name was prob¬ 
ably Simeon bar Kozeba, i.e. native of KozeW, a 
place on the road to Jericho (cf. Buhl, Geogr. 176). 

The following, apart from graphical details, is 
substantially Hamourger’s arrangement of the 

* Bosidea the well-known histories of Qr&tz fvol. lv.), 
Mommsen {Provinces, etc. ii. 223 fl.), Oregorovlus {The 
Em]ieror Hadrian, 1898, unfortunately not brought down to 
date), and Schiiror {HJP i. U. 287ff., with ample reff.), see 
Diirr, Die Rcisen Hadrians, 1881, and Schlatter, Die Tags 
Trajans u. Hadrians, 1897 (an attempt to construct a connected 
history from the scattered notices m later Jewish literature). 
For the Roman forces engaged in suppressing the revolt (which 
were more numerous than has hitherto been suppoaedh see, 
besides Pfitzner, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserlegionen, J. Offord in 
PSBA. 1898, pp. 69-09. 

t This visit is commemorated by the coins of Hadrian with 
the legend ADVENTVI AUG. IVDAEAE (see Cohen, Descriv- 
tion de monnaies impdriales, ed. 1, p. 176 f.; Madden, p. 261 f.). 

i The star on some of the tetradrachms has generally been 
supposed to refer to this. 
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Bilver coins of Eleazar and Simeon, the three larger 
groups being determined by the legend of the 
reverse. 

I. Coins (denarii, drachms, and tetradrachms) of 
* the year one * of the redemption of Israel ’ 
—nn« mK'. 

i. Denarius - drachms with the name of 

‘ Eliezer the priest * jna.n nryVw. 

ii. Tetradrachms with lepnd ‘Jerusalem* 

round tlie conventional representation of 
the ‘ golden gate ’ (?) of the temple (see 
below). 

II. Coins (as before) of the ‘ year 2 of the emanci¬ 

pation of Israel *—nnnS 3 k>. 

This group is composed of two main 
classes of denarius - drachms of Simeon, 
viz.— 

iii. A. D.-d. of Simeon, with his name, con¬ 

tracted ivoty) or in full (pyo#?), within a 
wreath. 

B. D.-d. of Simeon, with his name always 
in full round a bunch of grapes. 

Each of these may be arranged in four sub¬ 
classes, according to the type of the reverse^ 
viz.— 

(«) Itev. Sacrificial flagon, with small 
palm branch above. 

{b) itev. Three-stringed lyre. 

(c*) liev. Two trumpets. 

Id) Eev. Palm branch. 

iv. Tetradrachms of the same year with ohv. 

legend ‘Jerusalem.’ 

V. Tetradrachms of the same year with ohv. 
legend ‘Simeon.* 

III. Undated coins of Uho emancipation of 

Jerusalem *—dWit nnnV. 
vi. D.-d. of Simeon, falling into two classes 
(A and B), each into four sub classes 
(a)-(d) as under division iii. above.f 
vii. Undated tetradrachms of Simeon. 

From the great variety of coins above repre¬ 
sented we have selected three from group III. for 
illustration — a re-struck drachm, denarius, and 
tetradrachrn (this last showing no traces of the 
orimnal) from the British Museum collection. 

Ohv. pyDB' round a bunch of grapes. 

Bev. nnnV round a three-stringed lyre (class 

vi. B b ot Hamburger’s classification above). 
Plate No. 17. 

This is a re-struck drachm of Trajan from the 
mint of Ca5.sarea Cappadociae ; on the reverse may 
be seen AYTOKP. KAIC. of the legend of the 
original obverse^ and on the present obverse 
[AHJMAPX from the original reverse legend (see 
Wroth’s Catalogue^ p. 54 ff.). 

Ohv. As above (Plate No. 18). 

Rev. Same legend ; type, two trumpets (= Ham¬ 
burger’s vi. B c). 

A re-struck denarius of Trajan; on the obverse 
are clear traces of the back of the emperor’s head, 
with the ends of the ribbons with which the wreath 
was fastened, while the reverse shows the arm of 
Arabia as a female holding a branch over a camel. 
No. 19 shows the original denarius of A.D. 105. 

Ohv. pycr. Type of uncertain significance (bjr 
Madden, * a conventional figure of the Beauti¬ 
ful Gate of the Temple; below, Solomon’s 
colonnade * [?1); above, a star. 

Rev. nnn7. Type, a lUlah (see previous 

section) with small ^ethroq as adjunct. (No. 20). 

A tetradrachrn of class vii. above; weight of 
specimen, 213 grs. 

* In the sequel, 'year one,* *year two’ denote that the 
Hebrew words are written in full; ‘yr. 1,’ ‘yr. 2' represent the 
contractions 29. 

t This gives in all sixteen possible varieties of denari\i8- 
drachms issued in Simeon's name, only fifteen of which have as 
yet been recovered. 


Harahur^or has not dealt with the copper coins 
of this period in the same systematic way. The 
following arrangement is here proposed, and will 
be found to embrace most of the coins. 

I. Bronze coins of ‘the first year of the 

redemption of Israel.’ 

i. Coins of ‘Eleazar the priest,* written in 

bizarre fashion on either side of the stem 
of a palm-tree. Rev. type a bunch of 
grapes (see Madden, 198ft’., who refers 
those coins to an Eleazar of the first 
revolt). It is now evident that these 
cannot be separated from the Eleazar 
silver coins of the second revolt. 

ii. Various denominations of ‘ Simeon, prince 

of Israel,* with, as types, palm, vine leaf, 
diota (two-eared jar), lyre, etc. (Madden, 
203 ft*.). 

II. Bronze coins of ‘ year 2 of the emancipation 

of Israel.’ 

iii. Obv. (^ic) and yoel on either side of a 
>alm-treo. 

ypes of Rev. {a) bunch of grapes, (6) vine 
leaf. 

iv. Obv. arranged as in iii., and with 

same rev. types. 

in. Undated bronzes of ‘the emancipation of 
Jerusalem.* 

v. Obv. arranged as above, and with 

same rev. types. 

vi. Obv. arranged as above, and with 

same rev. types. 

From the relative sizes (^E 4 and 6) and weights 
of the bronzes with the bunch of grapes and the 
vine leaf respectively as obv. types (see No. 21), 
it is evident that the former are one half of the 
latter, perhaps ‘ current ’ chalki and dichalki re- 
spectivmy (see § 8). The types cf these revolt 
coins, silver and copper alike, in almost all cases 
liave a reference to some characteristic product 
of the country (palm, vine, grapes), or to the 
paraphernalia of tlie temple-worship (lyre, flagon, 
trumpets). 

The fall of Bethar, the modern Bittir, a few 
miles S.W. of Jerusalem, where Simeon and 
his frenzied followers made their last despairing 
stand, had been preceded by the recapture of Jeru¬ 
salem, on the site of which Hadrian built his new 
city of /Elia Capitolina. The coins commemor¬ 
ating its foundation are given by Madden, p. 
249 iT. , and de Saulcy, Nmnis^n. de la Terre Sainte, 
p. 63 If. 

Our task is done. Yet the writer cannot forbear 
to call attention once more to the most striking 
feature of Jewish numismatics, and to a reflexion 
which it suggests. Not once in the whole course 
of their history did the Jews enjoy, as a constitu¬ 
tional and legal rights the privilege of coining 
money in either silver or gold. — Is not this a 
remarkable testimony to the fact that the true 
mission of the Hebrew race lay in another than the 
temporal sphere, even the spiritual ? ‘ Out of 

Zion* ivent ‘forth the Law, and the Word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.* 

§11. Appendix. The purchasing power of rmney 
in Bible tvrms. —Throughout this article an approxi¬ 
mate estimate in sterling currency has been given 
of the moneys of the various standards we have 
met with in the course of the history of the Hebrew 
race. A much more adequate idea of their real 
value, however, would be gained if we knew their 
purchasing power in these ancient times. Con¬ 
sidering the compass and variety of our Scriptures, 
it is somewhat remarkable how few indications are 
to be found of the prices of the ordinary articles of 
commerce. The purchase of land is probably more 
frequently mentioned than any other (Gn 23*^^* 
331^,2 S 24^, 1 K 16‘-^ Jer 32^*^-, Mt 27^), but in no 
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case have we definite information as to the size of 
the CTound acquired. From Is 7“ we leam that a 
good vineyard was valued at the rate of a thousand 
vines for * a thousand silverlings * or silver shekels, 
a sum (c. £135) which represents the yearly rent 
(though this is not certain) of Solomon’s vineyard 
at Bs^-hamon (Ca 8'^). This monarch paid ‘ 600 
shekels of silver ’ (c. £80) for an Egyptian chariot, 
and a quarter of that sum for a horse (2 Ch 1^); in 
each case, no doubt, a high price. A better indica¬ 
tion of the value of money in antiquity is the rate 
of wages paid. Micah’s private chaplain received 
but ten shekels a year (Jg 17^®). He nad, however, 
‘ everything founa * in audition, as had the angel 
Raphael when he accepted service with Tobit for 
a drachm a day (Tob 5^* 6paxf^^v rijs -qfjJpas Kal 
rii dioPTd <ro(). In NT times a denarius (9Jd.) was a 
fair day’s wages for a labourer (Mt 20^*^*). Labourers 
in Cicero’s time got only 12 asses (c. 7d.), but soldiers 
received a denarius. The price of slaves naturally 
varied not only according to age and capacity, but 
also according to the supply. The normal value, 
according to the Priests’ Code, was 30 shekels, over 
£4 (Ex 21”). Joseph was sold for twenty (Gn 37^). 
The former price difiers but little from tne average 
of 120 drachms in the age of the Ptolemies (Jos. 
Ant, XII. ii. 3). A talent was a high price even for 
an educated slave ‘in the flower or his youth’ 
{Ant, XII. iv. 9), while ninety slaves for that 
amount (2 Mac 8^0 represent tne other extreme. 
The truest indication of all would be the price of 
the standard food-stuffs, especially wheat and 
barley, but unfortimately tne biblical data are 
scanty in the extreme. In 2 K 7^ a seah (about 1^ 
peck) of tine flour was sold for a shekel (2s. 9d.), 
and two seahs of barley at the same price. This 
oould only be considereu cheap in comparison with 
the previously existing famine prices (2 K 6”).‘’ 
Another ‘ famine ’ price is found Rev 6®: a choenix 
(about a quart) of wheat for a denarius, and three 
of the same measure of barl^ at the same price. 
From these two passages (2 K 7^ Rev 6®) we learn 
this at least, that in the period of the monarchy 
flour was twice as dear as barley meal, while in 
the Ist cent. a.d. the price of wheat was to that 
of barley as 3 : 1. In any case the prices in Reve¬ 
lation are very high, about twelve times the ordi¬ 
nary prices, to judge from those of the 2nd cent, as 
given in the Mishna. Thus a seah of wheat is 
there priced at a denarius {Erubin viii. 2), about 
16s. a cjuarter.t Little can be learned from the 
contradictory statements of Josephus {Wars, ii. 
xxi. 2, and Life, 13) regarding the price of oil, 
beyond the feust of its extreme cheapness in Galilee 
during the war with Rome. The low price of the 

S >arrow, finally, is familiar to every reader of the 
ospels, two heing sold for a * current ’ issar- 
assarion, or a farthing and a half (see § 8), and 
five for three English mrthings. 

LiTBiUTtrRi.>-Indigpensable for the study of Jewish numis¬ 
matics is F. W. Madden’s exhaustive corpus, Coins cf the Jews, 
1881. which has taken the place of his earlier work, History of 
Jmsh Coinage, 1864. Hardly less so are B. V. Head’s Historia 
Humorum, 1887, which covers the whole field of Greek numis¬ 
matics, and Fr. Hultsch, Orieehisohe und R6misehe Metrologie, 
2te Bearbeitgr. 1882. Other standard works are, besides the 
general works of Eckhel and MionnetF. de Sauloy, Recherches 
sur la Nwmismatique JvAa/Ume, 1864; Cavedoni, BiUische 
Numitmaiik, trans. from the Italian by Werlhof, 1865; Levy, 
Oeseh. d. jUdischen MUmen, 1862; de Saul^, Numismatique 
d$ la Terre Saints, 1874 (complement of his Re^erches, dealing 
only with non-Jewlsh coins of Palestine); Merzbacher in the 
EeUsehrift /, Numismatik, Bd. iii.~v., 1876-78 (specially on the 
*Maocab»an* shekels); Th. Reinach, Let mormaies juives. 


* MT is here oorrupt. Cheyne emends: * A homer (10 bushels) 
of lentils for 60 shekels, and a quarter of a cor (2^ bushels) of 
carob-pods for 6 shekels,* .fi'xpos. July 1899. 

t Of. Baba Metia v. 1, where a kor (30 seahs) of wheat is bought 
for 26 and sold for 80 denarii, also 16s. a quarter. In Oicero’s 
time wheat was sold at Rome at the rate of 8 pestertii the 
modius, which is under £1 a quarter. 


1887 : Hamburger, Z. f. Numism. xviil. 1892 (see | 10). Tbs 
standard works on the Persian, Phoenician, Ptolemaic, Seleucid, 
and Roman coins respectively are given in the body of the 
article. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 

MONEY-CHANGERS (Exchangers, Changers, 
Bankers). —In the preceding article it has been 
shown how various were the standards according 
to which money was reckoned in the course of 
Jewish history. In the Ist cent, of our era, for 
example (Money, § 8), we find coins of the Roman 
system {denarius^ as, etc.) side by side with coins 
of the Greek system (drachm, tetradrachm, etc.). 
The Jews, moreover, according to the testimony of 
their own Rabbis, were required to pay the sacred 
dues in coins of still another standard, viz. the 
Phoenician. When to these facts is added the 
circumstance that Palestine and Jerusalem, in par¬ 
ticular, were visited by vast numbers of Jews ‘out 
of every nation under heaven ’ (Ac 2®), each of 
whom required to be furnished with the current 
coins of the country, it will be admitted that 
there was great need for ‘ the tables of the money¬ 
changers.’ The words denoting this important 
class of the community in NT are three in number; 
(1) KspfiaTKrr’/js (from K^ppu, a small coin, then money 
generally, Jn 2^®), Jn 2^'‘only, AV and RV ‘changers 
of money,’ parallel to and synonymous with (2) 
Ko\\v^i<TT'l)s (from k6\\v^os, originally a small coin, 
apparently one fourth of the xdhKovs [Hultzsch, 
Metrol? p. 228], then the ‘commission’ or agio 
paid to tne money-changer), Mt 2P^ Mk 11^*, AV 
and RV ‘money-changers,’ Jn 2^® ‘changers.’ 
According to some we should distinguish the 
KepfxariaTifjs who gave small change (Ktpfxara) for 
the larger coins, copper and silver, etc., from the 
Ko\Xu/3tcrr))s who ‘ changed foreign money at an agio 
(KaraWay'/i), or provided gold to be remitted abroad ’ 
(Smith’s Diet, of Antiq.^^ Argentarii’). The Jews, 
however, expressed both words by the post-biblical 
shullmni (from shulhdn, table), which is merely 
the Hebrew equivalent of (3) Tpawe^lriijs (from 
rpdre^a, the table or stand at which the changer 
sat and on which he ranged his money, Mt 21”, 
Mk IP®, Jn 2”, AV and KV ‘tables,’ but Lk 19” 
‘bank’*), only Mt 25^, AV ‘exchangers,’ RV 
‘bankers.’ The business of the Jewish shulMnt 
was threefold : (1) he changed the larger denomina¬ 
tions (tetradrachm, denarius, drachm) into their 
equivalent in the copper money in which the minor 
purchases of the average household were made, or, 
it might be, the gold aureus into silver coin, and 
vice versa, (2) He exchanged all money that had 
not legal currency in Palestine into such as had. 
(3) The wealthier members of the class received 
money on deposit for the purpose of investment, 
on which interest (rhKot, Mt 25”, Lk 19” AV ‘ usury,’ 
RV ‘ interest ’) at fixed rates was paid. They also 
negotiated drafts on correspondents abroad. This 
third d^artment will be dealt with more in detail 
under usury. 

The ‘ money-changers ’ are introduced in the NT, 
in respect of the first two departments of their 
business, in the incident (or incidents) of the clear¬ 
ing of the temple courts (Mt 21”*^*, Mk 11”®^*, Jn 
2^®‘). The practice had pown up of allowing the 
shulhdntm to set up their stands or ‘tables’ (|i?7>?) 
in tie outer court or ‘court of the Gentiles’ for 
the convenience of the numerous worshippers, 
especially of those from foreira countries—a practice 
which evidently led to much unseemly wrangling, 
and even to acts of downright dishonesty (m. Mt 
21”, Mk 11”, Lk 19^). A special and important 
branch of the money-changer’s work was the pro¬ 
viding of the half-shekel or didrachm (MONEY, 
§ 8) required annually of every adult male for 
the maintenance of the public services of the temple. 

* The Latin mensa and mensariua afford a complete parallel; 
of. our own ' bank* cognate with 'bench.* 
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From the Mishna treatise Shekalim we leurn that 
one month (16th Adar) before the Passover festival 
accredited shulhdnim set up their tables in the 
provinces to receive the contributions of the 
provincials, removing ten days later to the capital 
(see, further. Tribute Money). While in their 
ordinary transactions the changers were probably 
not over<scrupulous as to the amount of com¬ 
mission they charged, in the case of the half¬ 
shekel the amount of the agio (I’lap'ip, KdWv^ov) 
was fixed at 4 per cent. This seems the natural 
inference from the data in SMkdlim i. 6, 7, which 
we understand to mean that the price of the Tyrian 
tetradrachm or stater (Mt 17*^), which contained 
24 mdoth (n'ly^) or obols, was 25 obols, the extra 
obol (1 in 25, or 4 p.c.=c. l^d.) being the agio. 
This we saw (Money, § 8) was probably the usual 
metliod of paying the tax. For a single half- 
shekel or didrachm of silver apparently only half 
an obol was charged (see SMk. i. end *). A com¬ 
mission of 4 p.c. seems to have been usual in secular 
transactions also. In Meilah vi. 4 we read of an 
aureus ( = 25 denarii) being spent, although the 
total of the purchases amounts to only 24 denarii. 
Clearly the remaining denarius was retained as 
agio. The changers had'always to be on their 
guard against false money, hence tlie saying— 

‘it is not the custom of the money-changer to give 
change (lit. an issar or as) until he receives [and 
has tested] his denarius T A. 11. S. Kennedy. 

MONSTER. —The only occurrence of this word is 
in La 4*, where in AV pjn tannin {\iX^hp6.Kovm) 
is tr^^ ‘sea monsters,’ RV ‘jackals.’ Post prefers 
wolves ; see Dragon, vol. i. p. 621*. Amer. RV 
prefers ‘ monster ’ to ‘ dragon ’ in Is 27^ Jer 51^. 

The adj.‘ monstrous ’ is applied in Wis 17^® to the 
apparitions which terrified the Egyptians during 
the plague of darkness,—‘ were partly vexed with 
monstrous apparitions {rlpaaiv (pavTa(TfidT(jjVf Vulg. 
monstrorum timore)^ and partly fainted.’ 

A monster (Lat. monstrum^ a divine omen, from 
monerCy to warn) is anythin<j which attracts the 
attention from being out of the ordinary course of 
nature. The ‘ sea monsters ’ above are so on 
account of their size, while the adi. ‘monstrous’ 
is used of the apparitions, because of their warning 
or ominous character. Cf. Udall, Erasmus' Para- 
phrase^ i. fol. Ixvi, ‘ It semeth a monstreous thing 
unto them which chaunced to the Prophete Jonas : 
tliey shall have a lyke monstro, but more wondre- 
ful. 

The tr. of Ps 718 in Pr. Bk. is, ‘ I am become os it were a 
monster unto many,' on which Davies {Uihle English, 183) 
remarks, ‘ We iniifht suppose that the Psalmist meant that he 
was an object of horror and detestation, but he is affirming that 
hla preservation through so great trials and dangers appeared 
miraculous to many.’ Driver {ParallelPsalter) translates, ‘ I am 
become as it were a portent unto many,' and in a footnote 
explains, ‘ Attracting attention on account of my extraordinary 
sufferings,’comparing Dt 28‘*8(‘for a sign and for a portent’). 
So most commentators. Shakespeare often uses the oaj. of that 
which attracts attention because of its magnitude, as I Henry 
IV, 11. iv. 630, ‘ the sheriff with a most monstrous watch Is at 
the door ’; 11 Henry VI. iv. vii. S8, ‘O monstrous coward.’ 

J. Hastings. 

MONTH.— See Time. 

MONUMENT. —This word occurs in Is 65^ ‘ A 
rebellious people . . . which remain among the 
graves, and lodge in the monuments’ (u’^; 

RV ‘ and lodge in the secret places,’ RVm ‘ vaults ’). 

* See this treatise for other details, especially chs. i. and il. 
E.g. the priests, but not the Levites, wore exempt from the 
payment of commission. Again, ‘ if one gives [to the changer] 
ft tetoradrachm (P79) [after paying the half-shekel due] 
receives back a didrachm (*?i5^), he has to pay double agio’ 

a.g 1. 7), 

\ VOL. III.—28 


The EV word ‘ monuments’ means ‘ tombs.’ The 
Rhemish NT often uses the word in this souse, 
after the Vulg. monumentum. Tims Mb 211“^ ‘ You 
build the Prophets scuulclires, and garnisli tlie 
moniments of iust men'; Lk 8'*^’^ ‘ There mette him 
a certaine man that had a devil now a very long 
time, and he did weare no clothes, neither did he 
tarie in house, but in the monuments.’ So John’s 
disciples (Mk 6^) ‘ tooke his body, and they put it 
in a monument ’; and our Lord’s sepulchre is called 
a ‘ monument’ in Mt 27®®, Lk 23’^^, Jn 19'*^ Ac 13^®. 
Cf. Shaks. Tit, Andronicus, ii. iii. 228— 

‘ Ui>on his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, 

Which like a taper in some monument, 

Doth shine upon the dead man's eartiiy oliccks, 

And shows the ragged entrails of the pit.' 

’The translation of Is 664 is uncertain, owing to the un¬ 
certainty of the reference. The Heb. word means literally 
* guarded places.’ The LXX renders the two clauses in one, iv 
ro7( fjLVY,fJLetffi¥ MMi iv to7( rwiXetiOif xoi^vreti iih \ the Syriao 

follows this interpretation, wliich is explained by Jerome os a 
method of obtaining oracles in dreams by what is known as 
incubation i.e. spending the night in subterranean 

sacred places. W. R. SSmith 19Sf.) points out that ‘the 
whole N. Semitic area was dotted over with sacred tombs, 
Memnonia. Semiramis mounds, and the like, and at every such 
spot a goa or demigod had his subterranean abode.’ See also 
A. van lloonackcr's art. on ‘ Divination by the 'Ob amon^t the 
Ancient Hebrews’ in Expos, i'imes, vol. lx. 1898, p. 167 ff., and 
the artt. Divination, Witchcraft. J. HASTINGS. 


MOOLI (A MooM, R -el, AV Moli), 1 Es 8« (LXX 
*®) = Mahli, Ezr 8^®, son of JMerari and grandson of 
Levi (see Ex 6^®- *®). Tlie LXX in all places renders 
in this way. 


MOON. —The most common name used for the 
second of the ^reat lights of Jieaven in the OT is 
Dlb* written in Phoenician with the same con¬ 
sonants ; in Assyr. iriJ}u ; Eth. wareh. The mean¬ 
ing of the word is regarded as uncertain, but there 
can be bub little doubt that the root to which it 
belongs was originally of the class as is clciarly 
indicated by the Ethiopic, and also by the Assyrian 
name for ‘month,’ which, bein" transcribed in the 
month-name Marcheswan with d replacing the 
original w {7/1 and w are interchangeable consonants 
in Assyrian), implies a connexion with the Assyrian 
word ‘ road,’ and confirms the correctness of 

the suggestion of Ges.-Bulil that 07 : means ‘wan¬ 
derer,’ and is conneeted with the cognate nix ‘ to 
wander,’ ‘journey.’ The less common word 
designates the moon as ‘ the white one,’ from the 
root ‘ to be white.’ There is also another 
word, namely which is used to designate the 
new moon (see'NEW Moon, and art. Feasts in 
vol. i. p. 8.>9^). 

Where finst mentioned in the Bible (Gn P®), neither 
of the above words is used, the luminary being de¬ 
scribed as‘thelessor light’(parallel with the descrip¬ 
tion there given of the sun as the ‘greater liglit’). 
It is described as being placed in the heavens to 
rule the night, and also ‘ for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years’; and it was apjiarcntly a.s 
a time-measurer tliat it was principally looked 
on by the Hebrews, and also, to a somewhat less 
degree, by the Babylonians and Assyrians, to 
whom the chief character of the moon ^vas a per¬ 
sonal one, namely, that of the representative of the 
moon-god Sin (ch Sennacherib = * Sin has multiplied 
the brothers ’) and the moon-goddess (the moon as 
the consort of tlie sun) Aa. A further reference 
to the moon as the indicator of the (religious) 
festivals is to be found in Ps 104^® * he appointeth 
the moon for seasons, and the sun knoweth his 
going down.’ . - r , 

Notwithstanding that the bright portion of the 
moon’s disc, being always turned towards the sun, 

* According to Sayce {EHU 260), Jericho meftns ‘oit? 

of tbft moon-god.’ 



MOON 
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implied that it received its li; 4 lit from that body, 
the moon is represented in (In 1 as having been 
created at the same time as the sun, and appar¬ 
ently as shining by its own light. 11 was also, with 
the sun, sot in the heavens to give light upon the 
earth, and as the ‘ lesser light ’ to rule over the night, 
and to divide between the light and between the 
darkness, though this is, with reference to the 
moon, a very loose phrase, when we take into 
consideration the imperfect way in which it per¬ 
forms this olhce. 

All these statements would, of course, lead one 
to RU})poso that the Hebrews had but a very imper¬ 
fect knowledge of astronomy, and especially of the 
movements of the luminary in question, though 
they must have seen and noticed the regularity of 
its motions, and it apparently became for them, in 
course of time, a kind of emblem of constancy and 
everlastingness, hence the expressions ‘peace as 
long as the moon endureth’ (Ps 72^), and ‘estab¬ 
lished for ever ns the moon’ (Ps 89^^, likewise Ps 
72*^ ‘ as long as the sun and moon endure [lit. with 
the sun and in the nresence of the moon] through¬ 
out all generations ). 

The calm, clear light of the moon seems to l.»e 
noticed in the expressions ‘fair as the moon,’ 
parallel to the second member of the verse, ‘clear 
as the sun,’ both being comparisons referring to 
the Shulammite in Ca 6*®. Increase of the light 
of the moon to the eoual of that of the sun is 
foretold for the day when the Lord sliould bind 
up His people’s hurt, and heal their wound (Is 
30®*). The inlluence of the moon on persons is 
apparently referred to in Ps 12P, in the phrase, 

‘ 1 ne sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night,’ where the smiting by the sun 
being undoubtedly sunstroke, the smiting by the 
moon may well lie regarded as an early instance of 
the belief that the rays of the moon could exert an 
innuence so baleful as to produce lunacy, or to 
cause that a person might i)ecome ‘moon-struck.’ 
’rhat the moon was supposed to have this cllbct is 
hardly to be wondered at, as many people believe 
the same thing at the present titue ; and in ancient 
days it was supposed also that its rays could 
bring on epilepsy, as is illustrated by the Greek 
text of Mt 4'^ and 17'®, where the original has 
<T€\7}via^ofji4yovs and ff€\7}uid^€Tai, ‘ oj)ilOptic ’ (liV). j 

There is some uncertainty as to what is intended 
by the ‘precious things put forth by the moons’ in 
Dt 33^^ (AV). I'lic phrase has been supposed to 
refer to the produce of the months in their order, 
which is not improbable. An Assyrian tablet 
exists in which the produce of every month is 
enumerated in order, and as moon and month are 
convertible tenris it is not unlikely that something 
of the kind is intended here, rather than omens 
derived from the moon’s motions, such as are so 
often found among the numerous astrological fore¬ 
casts of Babylonia and Assyria. In fact we should 
probably translate ‘ months,’ not * moons,’ although 
certainly contains a play upon ' moon,’in 
poetical parallelism with sun (Driver, ad loc.).* 

With the nations around, the moon was, con¬ 
jointly with the sun and the other heavenly bodies, 
regarUed as a deity, and divine honours were paid 
it as such. Among the Babylonians and Assyrians 
the moon, as a deity, was apparently not called 
iri/m, but Sin (possibly also pronounced Sen), and 
it 18 this word that we meet with as the first 
element of the name of the well-known Assyrian 
king Sennacherib.t Besides this, however, he 
was also called Aku, and it is in all probability 

* Stcuernagel, who retains * mooni,' thinks the allusion is to 
the dfiv, which is tniced to the moon as light is to the sun. 

t With regard to the etymology of the word Sin. It has been 
suggested that this Is for Zu-en, * knowledge-lora' (generally 
written En-m na—».e. so as to be read Zu-en-na), one of his 
Accodian names. 


this word that we find in the Babylonian royal 
name Kri-aku (Eri-eaku) or Arioch. Another not 
uncommon name of the moon-god among the 
Babylonians was Nannara, under which appella¬ 
tion ho was worshipped at Ur (Mughoir or Mukey- 
yer), a city probably possessing his oldest and most 
renowned temple.* The month Si van was dedicated 
to the moon-god by the old inhabitants of Baby¬ 
lonia. Kefercnce has already been made to the 
moon-goddess Aa, ^vho was regarded as the consort 
of the sun-god »Sainas, ana was probably the 
e<]|uivalent of the Aslitaroth-karnaim of the PhcB- 
mcians.f 

Tlie name of the moon-god seems to have been 
Sin, not only in Assyria and Babylonia, but in 
other parts of the ancient East also. Thus we 
have reference to this deity in the name of Mount 
Sinai, the peninsula of which, even at the end of 
the 6th cent. B.C., was devoted to the worship of 
the moon. Antoninus Martyr relates that, at the 
time of the worship of the deity in this district, 
the marble of whicli the idols were made changed 
colour, and ultimately became black as pitch, 
returning when the festival was over to its original 
hue, at which he wondered greatly. This was, of 
course, a symbolical festival, typifying the phases 
of the moon in its monthly journey, the change of 
the colour of the statues of the god being brought 
about artificially, hut in such a way as to work 
upon the superstitions of the ignorant. The Phoe- 
nicians seem to liave worshipped the new moon 
under the name of IJodcsh (Baethgen, p. 61). 
See New Moon. The moon-god was represented 
either standing with his attributes, or seated upon 
a horse. In Palmyra he seems to have been called 
yarkhilx)! (= Yareah-haal)^ and in the name Agli- 
bol we liave a reference to the moon as a ‘ young 
steer,’ by the Assyrian equivalent of which it is 
designated in the hymn to the moon-god published 
in WAIxy. pi. 9. In an Assyrian inscription the 
name of an Arab, Aadcamanit leads one to ask 
whether we may not have hero two old names of 
the moon-deity : Aa, the Babylonian goddess of 
the moon as the consort of the sun-god; and 
kamarv, an Assyrian transcription of the Arabic 
Icavmr^ ‘ the moon.’ 

With the Egyptians there were several moon- 
deities, all masculine. The principal of these was 
Thoth, the god of knowledge, an attribute applied 
to him in consequence of the moon’s character as 
time-measurer (for such is the meaning of its 
name in the Indo-European languages). Sefekh, 
a goddess associated witn Thoth, in all probability 
typified the full moon. As the wanderer, the 
moon was called Klmnsii or Khons. Isis, Mutli, 
and llathor, who wear as their crowns the disc of 
the moon, were evidently in some manner asso¬ 
ciated with that luminary. 

The worship of the moon and the other heavenly 
bodies is mentioned and prohibited in Dt 17 . 
Kissing the hand on seeing the moon (undoubtedly 
an act of adoration) is referred to in Job 31*'*, and 
sacrifices made ‘ unto the queen of heaven * X are 
spoken of in Jer 44^^. The moon- or crescent- 
snaped ornaments spoken of as adornments of ‘ the 
daughters of Zion^ in Is 3'* (cf. Jg 8*'**®), were 

• This Is the Urie ( = Uriwa, the Accadlan form) of Eupolemus 
(ap. Eusebius, Prckp. Evan. 0), who says that it also Mre the 
name of Gamarina, apparently from the same root as the Arab. 
Ifamar (see below). 

t There is also a deity named Laban, mentioned as having 
been worshipped in the temple of Anu, in the city of Asshur. 
As the moon-god was the minister of Anu, the question naturally 
arises whether the word Laban may not, In this passage, be 
another name of Sin. If this be the cose, Laban would be oon- 
nected with 

t See the elaborate article, ‘ Die Melecheth dee Himmels,‘ by 
Kuenen, GeeammsUe Abhandlungtn. p. 186ff., and of. the 
chapter on A1 'Usza in Wellhausen’s Reite Ara^, HeiderUums^ 
p.84ff. 
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probably due to the same idolatrous tendency 
which at the time often led the chosen people 
astray. See Crescents. T. G. Pinches. 

MOOSSIAS (B ’M.ooo’o'elas, A Mo6f* AV Moo- 
Bias), 1 Es 9«i=Maaseiaii, Ezr 1(P. 

MOPH.>--See Memphis. 

MORALlTT.~See Ethics. 

MORASHTITE (so correctly in RV, in place of 
Morasthite of AV ; Heb. ; LXX in Jer 

6 MupadelrriSt in Mic t6v rod Mwpao-dcl B, . . . 
MoopadeL A). — A gentilic adjective used to desif?- 
nate the prophet Micnh (Mic 1^ Jer 26 [Gr. 33] 
probably derived from Moresheth-gath (wh. see). 

MORDECAI (’3^10, Baer » Map5oxato«; Mar- 
dochccus^ Ezr 2^ Mardocliai ; the name denotes 
* belonging to Merodach, or Marduk,’ a Babylonian 
deity).—1. One of the leaders of the pe^le at the 
time of the return of the exiles under Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua (Ezr 2^ Nch 7^, 1 Es 5®). From a com¬ 
parison of the three lists it appears probable that 
the leaders were twelve in-number. 

2. The deliverer of the Jews in the Book of 
Esther. He is described as a Benjamite, the son 
of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, one of 
the Jewish captives who had been carried away by 
Nebuchadnezzar in the days of Jehoiachin (Est 
28 . 6 ).# Mordecai lived in Shushan (Susa), the 
Persian capital, and brought up as his own 
daughter his cousin Esther, whose parents were 
dead (2^). When Esther was taken into the royal 
harem, Mordecai forbade her to reveal her con¬ 
nexions or her nationality (2^). He was never¬ 
theless able to remain in close communication with 
her, and for this purpose he was constantly at the 
gate of the palace. Here he discovered the plot of 
two eunuchs against the king, and, by informing 
Esther of it, procured their execution, the only 
reward which he himself as yet received being the 
entry of his name in the royal chronicles (2^®**^). 
When Haman [which see] was exalted to the rank 
of chief minister, Mordecai aroused his wrath by 
repeatedly refusing to bow before him; and, to 
avenge the slight, Haman procured from the king 
a decree for the destruction of the Jews, Mor- 
dccai’s fellow-countrymen (3). After Esther, who 
had heard from her maidens of the distress of 
Mordecai and the Jews, had sent to iiK^iire the 
cause, Mordecai, by means of the eunuch Hathach, 
informed her of the king’s decree, and bade her go 
to the king and seek for protection for her people, 
reminding her that she also would be one of the 
victims of the massacre (4). Meanwhile, however, 
Haman, mortified at the continued disrespect 
shown to him by Mordecai, determined to antici¬ 
pate the massacre, and, preparing a high gibbet, 
went to the palace to ootain permission to hang 
Mordecai thereon. The king, who during a sleep¬ 
less night had heard the chronicles read, and thus 
learnt that Mordecai’s services remained unre¬ 
warded, consulted Haman, on his appearance, as 
to a fitting recompense for one whom the king 

* The Interpretation of v.8 is disputed, the relative ‘who’ 
beintf referred either to Mordecai himself, or to Kish, his great¬ 
grandfather. On chronological grounds it is practically im¬ 
possible to suppose that any one carried to Babylon in b.o. 597 
should be living in the reign of Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 485-465. If, 
on the other hand, we regard the Book of Esther as being in 
the main unhistorical, this difilculty ceases to be of weight. 
Grammatical considerations do not decide the question, for, 
though certainly it if more natural to refer the pronoun to 
Mordecai, the other construction cannot be regarded as im- 
ible, if on independent grounds we are unwilling to oonvict 
author of a great anachronism (comp. Bertheau-Ryssel, od 
foe.; Kuenen refuses to lay any weight on this passage, ITise.- 
EiiH. L U. 209). 
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wished to honour. In consequence of his own 
suggestion the vizier was then bidden to conduct 
his enemy in honour ; round the city, while his 
friends saw in this misfortune an omen of his 
coming overthrow by Mordecai (6**-6). After the 
disgrace and death of Haman, Mordecai succeeded 
to his place, receiving the king’s seal, being 
arrayed in gorgeous attire, and writing letters in 
the Icing’s name to grant the Jews permission to 
defend themselves; while the fame of Mordecai 
throughout the empire led all the Persian officials 
to assist the Jews (8. 9®^*)* Finally, Mordecai and 
Esther wrote two letters to all the Jews, enjoining 
that the feast of Purim should be everywhere cele¬ 
brated on the 14th and 15th days of Adar; and 
that fastings and lamentation should be connected 
with the observance of the festival (9^'®^). The 
Bk. of Esther closes with an account of the fame 
and dignity of Mordecai, who stood next in rank 
to the king, and was recognized as the protector 
of his countrymen (10). 

The apocryphal additions to Esther in the Greek 
version glorify Mordecai still more. In the LXX 
the boolc opens with the description of a dream 
which ho had concerning two great dragons, and a 
great river springing from a little fountain. In 
the last chapter Mordecai interprets this dream, 
explaining tlie river of queen Esther, and the 
dragons of Haman and himself (Ad. Est 1H‘^* 10). 
We find also a few more particulars regarding the 
conspiracy of the two eunuchs, and a prayer of 
Mordecai, in which he declares that his refusal to 
bow before Haman was prompted by zeal for the 
glory of God, and not by human priae (13®*^^). In 
later literature the first reference to the Bk. of 
Esther is in 2 Mac 15®®, where the 14th of Adar is 
called the Day of Mordecai. 

As the general question of the historical char¬ 
acter of the Bk. of Esther is discussed elsewhere 
[Esther], it will be sufficient to add here one or 
two comments on the position assigned to Mordecai. 
There is a certain inconsistency in the representa¬ 
tion that Esther’s Jewish descent was unknown 
(220), whereas Mordecai was recognized as a Jew 
^34ir. ijj frequent communication with 

the aueen (2®^ 4), and also in the fact that the king 
should bestow honour upon Mordecai the Jew 
after the race had been proscribed. On the other 
hand, it is a plausible view which regards Kish (2®), 
not os the great-grandfather of Morde(;ai, but as 
his remote ancestor, tlie father of Saul, and holds 
Haman to be an Amalekite (so Jos. Art. xi. vi. 5, 
12; and Targ.); in this case the descendant of 
Saul is opposed to the descendant of his ancient 
enemy Agag. In profane history we hear of no 
great minister of Xerxes whom we can identify 
with Mordecai, but it must be admitted that the 
domestic annals of this reign are scan^. To 
connect the Jewish vizier with the influential 
eunuch Matacoo, named W Ctesias (so Rawlinson), 
seems very precarious. During the last years of 
Xerxes, Artabanus, the commander of the body¬ 
guard, was the chief minister.* 

In Rabbinical literature Mordecai is a favourite 
character. The late Targum on Esther traces the 
descent of the ‘ righteous ’ Mordecai from Shimei, 
■who cursed David, and from Jonathan the son of 
Saul: he knows the seventy languages, he receives 
supernatural warning of tne danger of the Jews, 
and a long descrij^tion is given of the pomp and 
splendour bestowed upon him after he became the 
king’s minister. H. A. White. 

* For A lull acoount of Jcuaen’s attempt to explain Mordecai 
(Jlfordul;), Haman {Huminan^ the national god of the Elamites), 
and the other principal characters in the Bk. of Esther upon 
the theory that In that book we have a Judaized form of Baby¬ 
lonian legend, see Wildeboer, ‘ Esther,’ in Kurzer JIand-Comtn. 
172 ft.; of. Expoi. Timett Aug. 1898, p. 498, and art. Purim 
(Fbast or) in this Dictionary. 
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HORB.—In middle English there were two com¬ 
paratives, ‘ moo * referring to number, and * more * 
referring to size or importance ; and the distinction 
between them was occasionally observed as late as 
the publication of AV in 1611. Thus Nu 22^® in 
the urst ed. of AV reads, * And Balak sent yet 
againe Princes, moe, and more honourable then 
they *; and 33®* * To the moo yo shall give the 
more inheritance, and to the fewer ye shall give 
the lesse inheritance.’ The Anglo-Saxon word was 
Ttidf orimnally an adv. and connected with Lat. 
man^^ Goth, mais^ Germ, inehr. This md became 
in Eng. *mo ’ with subscript e (whence * moe’ and 
‘ moo ’) as hCin became ‘ bone,’ drAn * drone,’ and 
the like (Earle, Philology^ § iii.). The spelling is 
capricious even in Elizabethan writers. Shaks. 
varies between 'mo'and ‘moe’; Tindale’sfavourite 
spelling is ‘moo.’ Ridley, A Brefe Declaration^ 
has ‘ mo’ on p. 163 (Moule’s ed.), ‘ Therfore I wyll 
rehearse mo places of him than hertofore I have 
done of the otner ’; and ‘ moo ’ on p. 171, ‘ it should 
not node ... to bring in for the confyrmation of 
thys matter anye moo.’ In AV ‘ mo ’ occurs once 
2 S 5'®, and ‘ moe ’ 34 times. 

‘ More ’ is really a double comparative, already 
formed in Anglo-Sax., mdra. It is at least prob¬ 
able that it was originally confined to greater 
bulk or importance, but even early examples show 
that ‘ moe^ and ‘ more ’ were used almost indis¬ 
criminately. Wright (on Shaks. As You Like It, 
p. 136) thinks that, as far as Shaks. and AV are 
concerned, all that can be asserted is that ‘ moe ’ 
is used only with the plural, ‘ more ’ with both 
sing, and plural. Modern editors of Sliaks. (chiefly 
Rowe in 1709) and of AV (chiefly Paris in 1762 and 
Blayney in 1769) have changed ‘ moe’ into ‘ more.’ 
Scrivener restored ‘ moe * in his Camb, Paragraph 
Bible, but nothing seems to be gained by it. In 
Shaks., on the other hand, the form ‘ moe^ is some¬ 
times required by the verse. Thus in Much Ado, 
II. iii. 72— 

* Sing DO more ditties, sing no moe. 

Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The (rauu of men was ever so, 

Since summer first was leavy.* 

Examples of * more ’ in the sense of * neater ’ 
are Ac 19®® ‘ the more part knew not wherefore 
they were come together ’; 27^® ‘ the more part 
pdvised to depart thence also.’ Cf. Mt ll'S \Vyc. 
* Trewly I say to you, ther roose noon more than 
Joon Baj)tist amonge children of woinmen; forsothe 
he that is lesse in the kyngdam of hevenes, is 
more than he ’; Ro 9^®, Wyc. ‘ the more schal 
serve to the lasse ’; Tind. Expos. 228, ‘ Locusts 
are more than our grasshoppers^ ; Shaks, K. John, 
II. i. 34— 

‘ O, take his mother’s thanks, a widow's thanks, 

Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength 
To make a more requital to your love ! ’ 

J. Hastings. 

MOREH.—1. Oak{s) of, RVm ‘’rerebinth(s),’ 
AV [wrongly, with Targ. Onk.] Plain(s) of ; 
Gn 12® •Tj'io T^v dpvv r^v vxpyfhJjv, convalleiu 
illustrem', Db 11®® hnb dpu6s (so Sam.) 

rijs brlcrjKijf, vallem tendentem et intrantem procul ; 
Syr. has the impossible ‘ oak of Mamre ’ in both 
places. A sacred tree near Shechem, mentioned 
Gn 12® as the scene of a theophany to Abraham, 
in consequence of which he built an altar there 
(J; but according to Ball, SPOT, ‘ unto the Oak 
of Moreh’ is RJ). In Dt 11®® (late R) the Oaks 
of Moreh are named amongst other landmarks 
given to fix the position of Ebal and Gerizim. 

Moreh is the participle of hdrdh, * to give (divine) 
direction,* e,g, la 9'® ndbt' moreh sheker, ‘a prophet 
who gives a false direction.* The oak, therefore, 
M’as connected with a sanctuary, whose priests 
gave oracles on questions asked by worshippers. 


According to Dilbn., ‘Gilgal* in Ot 11®® is to be 
taken as a common noun, ‘a circle of sacred 
stones* or ‘cromlech,’ which was another feature 
of this sanctuary. There is nothing in the con¬ 
text, either in Gn or Dt, to tell us anything more 
of tlie position of the Oak of Moreh than that 
it was in the neighbourhood of Shechem. Buhl 
(GAP 202f.) identifies ‘Gilgal’ in Dt with JMcjil, 
some little distance to the east of Shechem, and 
concludes that the Oak(s) of Moreh were not close 
to Shechem. But, even if the identification be 
accepted, Gilgal and Moreh in Dt may be inde¬ 
pendent landmarks for Ebal and Gerizim, and 
feilgal not defined by Moreh. Sam. adds in Dt 
after ‘ Oak of Moreh,^ ‘ opposite Shechem,’ a gloss 
suggested by Gn 12®. It is not likely that Mabortha, 
according to Pliny and Jos^hus (BJ IV. viii. 1), 
the native name for the Greek city Neapolis, 
which replaced Shechem, has any connexion witli 
Moreh. Morthia also occurs on coins as a title 
of Neapolis (cf. Smith’s DB, s. ‘ Moreh ’), but is 
probably connected with the Aram, rnartha, ‘ mis¬ 
tress.’ On the suggested identification of Moreh 
mth Moriah, and with the sacred trees in Gn 
35^ Jos 24®®, Jg 9®- ®^ cf. Meonenim (Oak of). 

2, Hill of, Jg 7^ only (.TiiDn ; A toG /3w/io0 
TOO *A^d}p, B Va^aaOapnopd, Luc. dwb ^ovvoG rod 
*AfjLU)pi ; collis excelsi. Targ. for nq’iDn gives s;::npDi 
‘that faces’). Mentioned in describing the posi¬ 
tion of the camp of the Midianites on the eve of 
their defeat by Gideon. RV translates MT of 
v.^** ‘and the camp of Midian was on the north 
side of them, by the hill of Moreh, in the 
valley’ (RVm ‘from the hill of Moreh onwards 
in the valley’). The text is probably cornipt. 
Moore proposes to read, ‘While the camp of Midian 
was north of Gibeath ha-Moreh,’ but suggests as a 
possible alternative, ‘ was north of him m Gibeath 
na-Moreh.’ Budde proposes, ‘was beneath him 
north of Gibeath ha-Moreh.’ Neither the well of 
Harod, mentioned as the site of Gideon’s camp, 
nor the hill of Moreh, can be certainly identified. 
If P and 6®® are referred to the same source (E; 
so Kautzsch, Budde), probably the ‘ valley ’ in 7^ 
is the ‘valley of Jezreel’ in 6®®, and the hill of 
Moreh is Jebel Nabi Daht, sometimes called the 
Little Hermon, to the N.W. of the plain of Jezreel 
(G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 397 ; Buhl, GAP 202). 
Moore refers P to J, and 6®® to E, and is inclined 
to connect the Hill of Moreh with the Oak of 
Moreh. The LXX seems to have read ‘ Hill of 
the Amorites.’ See Mokiah. ‘Hill of Moreh* 
suggests that the hill was the site of a sanctuary; 
cf. i. See llAKOD. W. H. Bennett. 

MORESHETH-GATH (nj nt>-)hD, KXrjpoi'ofxia.s TIO) 
is mentioned only in Mic V*, in a group with 
Gath, Zaanan, Lachish, Achzib, Mareshah, and 
other towns of the Judahite-Philistine region. 
The daughter of Zion is advised to make a bridal 
speeding - gift (cf. 1 K 9^®, Ex 18®) concerning 
Moresheth-gath. Micah is himself a Morashtite, 
that is, a citizen of Moresheth (Mic H, Jer 26^^^), 
wliich may or may not be the same place. 
Moresheth - gath may signify ‘ she that takes 
possession of Gath,’ or ‘ that which Gath pos¬ 
sesses,* or simply as a proper name, ‘ Moresheth 
of Gath,* with other possible variations. Or the 
word ‘ gath ’ in the combination may be the com¬ 
mon noun * winepress.* 

In the Onomasticon, and in the Prologue of the 
Commentary of Jerome on Micah, Morasthi is 
said to be a village east of, and near by, Eleuther- 
opolis. There is no sutficient reason for disputing 
this, though the site has not been identified. Or 
again, when we note that the context is full of 
puns on the proper names that are mentioned 
(®®b etc.), we find it possible to regard 
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Moresheth-ffath as a play upon the proper name 
Mareshah, leading up to the statement, * I will 
yet bring in to thee him that taketh possession, 
0 ladv that inhabitest Mareshah ’ (^*), and so, 
virtually, as a mere variant of Mareshah. Well- 
hausen \KI, Proph. ad loc.) takes nj as vocative, 
rendering, ‘ Thou must let go Moresheth, O Gath,’ 
and this is favoured by Oxf. Heh, Lex, Nowack 
{ad loc.) thinks that neither this nor the usual 
construction gives a sense quite apposite to the 
context. W. J. Beecher. 

MORIAH, the land of (Gn 22^), or the mountain 
of (2 Ch 3*) (n;nfen, nn’iDO : in Gn, LXX yrjv rhv 
[prob. a paraphr. of co7ispicuous: .tj'id pNt 
in 12* and rr]\D in Dt 11**, are also rendered by 
LXX TJ i) Aq. KaTa<f>avij (connecting 

the word falsely with hk^; so Aq. Symm. for 
•Ti’iD Dt 11**), Symm. rijs dTTTao'lay,* Vulg. visionis, 
Onk. (paraphrasing) ‘land of worshipt*i 

Pesh. ‘of the Amorites’: in 2 Ch, LXX toO 

A/topcia, Luc. r(p A/iioptaf Vnlg. in monte Moria, Pesh. 
as in Gn, Targ. (late) ‘ the mountain of Moriah,* 
but with a long Midrash about its being the place 
whore Abraham and others worshippcd).--What 
was originally denoted by this designation is very 
obscure. It is indeed evident that in 2 Ch 3^ the 
Temple hill is referred to ; but this does not settle 
the sense of the expression ‘ land of Moriah * in 
Gn 22=^: the Chronicler may, in common with the 
later Jews, have supposed that that was the scene 
of the sacrifice of Isaac, and borrowed the ex- 

ression from Gn 22^—perhaps to suggest (Bau- 

issin, St'udient ii. ‘252) that the spot was chosen 
already by J" in the patriarchal age. In Gn, how¬ 
ever, even supposing—what certainly seems to be 
implied from the terms of v.^^—that the writer 
placed the sacrifice of Isaac on the Temple hill, ho 
does not apply the name Moriah to it: ‘ the land 
of M.’ is the name of the region into which Abra¬ 
ham is to go, and he is to offer Isaac on ‘ one of the 
mountains ’ in it. The mountain on which Isaac is 
to be offered does not even seem to be mentioned 
as a central or important one, from which, for 
instance, the region might have derived its name : 
it is merely ‘ one ’ of the mountains in a region 
which, so far as the terms of this verso go, might be 
co-extensive with a largo part of Palestine, It is 
remarkable that, though it is hero implied that it 
is well knowTi to Abraham, the region is not men¬ 
tioned elsewhere in the OT. It is difficult, under 
the circumstances, not to doubt the originality of 
the text; and it must be admitted that—though 
it has the disadvantage of being the proclivis lectio^ 
—the reading of Pesh. ‘ of the Amorites’ (16^* 48^^ 
Jos 5^ al.) has some claims to be considered the 
original one. 

Ileb. pr. namofi, when accompanied by the art., have the 
presurni>tion of possessing, or at least of having once possessed, 
an appellative force : but the meaning of nniD is obscure ; and 
the etymologies that have been proposed are far from satisfac¬ 
tory. It is at least certain that it docs not mean * shewn of Jah * 
(which—cf. tn; 4 pp, —would be <T{<’]p), or ‘ vision of Jah’ 

(which would be iT^jinp), neither of which forms could pass into 
n;i’iD, For various * Midrashic ’ explanations of the name, see 
B'rishlth liabbd, ad loc. (p. 263 f. in Wiinsche's tr.), or Beer, 
Leben Ahr. nach der Jild. Sage, pp. 69, 177 f. 

It is held by the Samaritans (see ZDPV vi. 198, 
vii. 133; and above, j.v.), that Gerizim was the 
scene of the sacrifice of Isaac; and the same opinion 
has been advocated by some modern scholars. The 

* The same interpretation is expressed by the reading of the 
Sam. text HKnion, and by the Sam. Targ. nn'in * of vision’ (cf. 
Dt 1180 Sam. text K“nD, Sam. Targ. nnin ‘of vision’). 

t Of. Onk.’s rendering of : * And Abraham worshipped and 
prayed there in that place; he said before J", “ Here shall the 
generations bo worshipping ”: therefore it is said at this day, 

In this mountain did Abraham worship before J”.”' 


grounds for it are stated most fully by Stanley, 
SP pp. 251 f., and Grove in Smith’s DB, s.v, 
Moriah: Abraham saw the spot ‘afar off,’ ‘on 
the third day’ (v.^) after leaving ‘the land of the 
Philistines* (21^)—a statement which suits the 
distances much better if the goal of his journey 
were Gerizim than if it were Jerusalem ; (Jerizim, 
moreover, is an elevation which a traveller ap¬ 
proaching from the S. might ‘ lift up his eyes’ (22^) 
and see conspicuously at a distance, which is not 
the case with Jerusalem. In view of the rivalry 
which prevailed in later times between the Samari¬ 
tans and the Jews, the preference of the former for 
Gerizim does not count for much ; and with regard 
to the other arguments it may be doubted whetlier, 
in a narrative which cannot be by an eye-witness or 
contemporary of the facts recorded, the expressions 
used are not interpreted with undue strictness. 
The presumption derived from v.^^ is strong, that in 
the view of the narrator the Temple hill was the 
scene of Abraham’s trial (cf. Jehovah-JIREH ; and 
HGHL p. 334 n.). But of course Gerizim might, 
equally with Jerusalem, have been (so far as we 
know) within the undefined limits of the ‘ land of 
Moriah,’ as it certainly would be within the limits 
of the ‘ land of the Amorites,^ 

S. K. Driver. 

MORNING.—See Time. 

MORROW.—Botli ‘ morn ’ and ‘ morrow * are 
formed from Anglo-Sax. morgen, the former by 
contraction, the latter by changing the gtow and 
dropping the n (whence morwe ^ morrow) \ and 
‘ morning ’ is the same, with subst. suffix 4ng, 
Thus ‘ morn,’ ‘ morning,’ ‘ morrow,’ and ‘ to¬ 
morrow’ (with prep. ^o = ‘for’ or ‘on’) are all 
one and the same word, and have all the same 
meaning. They mean either early in the day = 
mod. ‘morning,’ or next day=mod. ‘ tomorrow.’ 

The word ‘morrow’ about 1611 usually means 
next day (‘tomorrow’), but sometimes it is used 
for ‘morning.’ Thus IS 30^^, Cov. ‘And David 
smote them from the morow tyll the even ’; 
Shake. Luci'cce, 1571— 

' Sho looks for night, and then she longs for morrow.' 

In AV hoker is translated ‘ morrow’ in Lv 22*®, 
Nu 22^S Est 2^^ Zeph 3*, and ‘ tomorrow * in Nu 
10®, 1 S 9^®, Est 5^^ KV changes into ‘morning’ 
in Lv 22**, Nu 16® 22^‘, 1 S 9^*, Est 5^^ but leaves 
the other two unchanged. Now hoker usually 
means ‘ morning,’ and is mostly rendered so in 
AV; but the editors of the Oxf. Heh. Lex. believe 
that the meaning is ‘ tomorrow ’ in the following 
places : Ex 16^®* ®*- 29*^ 34®®, Lv 7^® 22**, Nu 16^ 

22^^ 1 S 9^®, Zeph 3*. If they aro right, as they 
appear to be, some passages snould have been left 
‘ morrow ’ or ‘ tomorrow^ by RV, and some that 
have * morning * in AV should have been changed 
to ‘ tomorrow.’ But as regards AV itself, it seems 
probable that, in every case in which ‘ morrow ’ is 
found, the translators intended to express what 
we now express by ‘ tomorrow.* J. Hastings. 

MORTAR (n;i9, B>ri^^).—Probably the first kind 
of mortar may have been, as is generally supposed, 
two stones, between which the grain was pounded. 
Mortars in Syria and Palestine were anciently 
of wood, and the larger ones were cut out of the 
trunk of a tree, the sindiydn, or evergreen oak, 
being preferred. 

The passage in Pr 27®® (on which see Exms. 
Times, March and April 1897, pp. 287, 336) does 
not, of course, refer to any custom in Syria or 
Palestine of pounding men in a mortar 
The reference seems to be to the custom of 
making kihhy, a favourite dish in Syria (see Mill). 
The more the kihhy is pounded, the more excellent 
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it becomes. Hours are spent in beating it, and 
certain women are celebrated for their skill in 
preparing it. It is very hard work, and requires 
strong as well as skilful arms to make it. 

In Syria at the present time there are two kinds 
of mortars used; small ones are made of wood, 
and the large ones of stone. The wooden mortars 
are generally used for pounding coffee or spices. 
They are often beautifully carved, and the pestle 
is sometimes 2 ft. lon^.* The stone mortars are 
now preferred for making kibhy \ they are large 
and very heavy, and the pestle is a heavy block of 
wood. 

Lifting a stone mortar with one hand and rais¬ 
ing it above the head, was a favourite test of 
strength among the young men of the villages 
of Lebanon a few years ago. W. Carslaw. 

MORTAR (AV morter).—In Gn IP it is said that 
the builders of the tower of Babel used slime or 
bitumen ( 190 ) instead of mortar (lyn, Arab. hUmirvdr, 
asphalt or bitumen). 

Asphalt or Bitumen (wh. see) is found on the 
shores of the Dead Sea, and at Hasboyah near Mt. 
Hermon, but it is not used in Palestine or Syria 
in building. The most common material in use for 
that purpose is clay (wh. see), and the ordinary 
Arabic word for mortar is which properly 
means clay. Walls of houses are plastered inside 
with clay, but the clay must be well trodden and 
mixed with water to a proper consistence, else, 
if too dry, it will not adhere, but crack and fall 
off. In Ezk 13^® the Arab. VS has ‘ dry clay * {id/Al) 
instead of ‘untempered mortar.’ 

Mortar made with lime is being more frequently 
used now than formerly. The lime is slaked in a 
long wooden box, aim the liquid portion run off 
into a pit; when the pit is full, the lime is covered 
with sand. It is the opinion of the builders in 
Lebanon that the lime should remain in the pit for 
several months before being used. The lime in 
Lebanon is rich, and has no hydraulic properties; 
and during the rainy season a good aeal of the 
lime in a building is washed away, even when the 
mortar seems to be hard. In making mortar the 
lime is usually mixed with ordinary clay, but a 
reddish clay containing some red oxide of iron is 
preferred. Sand is used for outside work on 
account of its colour. 

For making plaster for coating the inside walls 
of houses, lime and sand are generally used now, 
mixed \^th straw or hemp cut small, instead of 
hair, which is never used. A cement for plastering 
the sides of cisterns is often made with lime, wooa 
ashes, pounded calcareous spar, and sand. Over 
the coating just mentioned a finer one is put, 
consisting of lime and Aomra, which is broxen 
pottery ground very fine*. All channels for run¬ 
ning water are coated witii lime and homra. 

Roofs and floors of houses are often laid with 
concrete, which is formed of lime, sand, and stones 
broken small. This has to be beaten constantly 
day and night till it has hardened. Some of the 
very old buildings in Lebanon are said to have 
been built with mortar in which oil took the 
place of water. W. Carslaw. 

MORTIFY.— To ‘mortify’ is to put to death. 
The word was once used literally, as in Erasmus, 
C^mune Crede^ fol. 81, ‘ Christ was mortified and 
killed in dede, as touchyngo to his fleshe : but was 
uickened in spirite,* In AV it is used only 
guratively, Ro 8 « ‘ If ye through the Spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live* (cl 
, . . eaparoOrc, RVm ‘make to die/ Amer. RV 
‘put to death’); Col 8 ® ‘Mortify therefore your 

* Brass mortars are now greneraUy taking the place of the old 
wooden ones. 


members which are upon the earth’ (peKpiixraTe, 
RVm ‘make dead,’ Amer. RV ‘put to death’). 
The translation in both places comes from Tindale, 
and is adopted by all the versions ; Wyolif’s word 
is ‘ slay.’ Cf. Tindale, Prologe to Leviticus^ ‘ Bap¬ 
tism signyfyeth unto us repentaunce and the 
mortefjange of oure unruly members and body of 
synne, to walk in a newe lyffe and so forth.’ 
Fuller (Holy State, p. 70) exclaims of the ancient 
Fathers, ‘ O the holincsse of their living and pain- 
fulnesse of their preaching ! how full were they of 
mortified thoughts, and heavenly meditations ’; 
and (p. 81) he describes St. Anthony the monk as 
‘ having ever (though a most mortified man) a 
merry countenance.’ Hall, Works, i. 68, says, ‘ If 
we preach plainly, to some it will savour of a care- 
lesse slubbering, to others of a mortified sincerity.’ 
The biblical use of the word is clearly seen in 
Rogers, Chief Grounds of Christian Religion, one 
of the early Catechisms (1042): ‘ Q. What ts Sancti¬ 
fication ? A. The purifying of our whole nature. 
Q. Which he the parts of it? A. Mortifying and 
quickening.’ J. HASTINGS. 

MOSERAH, MOSEROTH. — Moserah occurs Dt 
10® (AB Meia-adal, F Miaadal, Vulg. Mosera), and 
is noted as the place where Aaron died and 
was buried. This passage is generally considered 
as a part of E’s narrative of the journeyings. 
Moseroth occurs Nu 33®®* (Maffffovpdjd B v.^ and 
-poiLfd B v.®b and A in both vv., Vulg. Moseroth) 
as the first of the 8 stations following Ilashmonah, 
on the route to Mt. Hor. For discussion of these 
names see Exodus and Journey to Canaan, 
vol. i. p. 805, § iii., and Driver’s notes on Dt 10® in 
Int, Crit, Com, p. 119f. Trumbull (Kadesh Bamea, 
p. 128) thinks that Jehel Madura is the modern 
equivalent of Moserah, and would make that the 
burial-place of Aaron. A. T. Chapman. 

MOSES.- 

A, Name. 

B, Moses In the Old Testament 

1. The Documents. 

ii. The Narrative in J. 

iii. The Narrative in E. 

iv. The Narrative in P. 

V. Moses in D, etc. 

vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch. 

vil. Reconstruction of the History. 

C, Moses in the New Testament. 

T). Moses in Tradition. 

Literature. 

A, Name. — (Mbsheh ); Josephus, Philo, RAB, 
etc., in LXX and NT generally Mojva-fjs, but occa¬ 
sionally, os in later MSS, Mw(r^y, etc.; Moyses; 

The MT form and pointing imply the 
derivation from wd ‘ draw,’ given in Ex 2'®, which 
is not accepted. The form Mwuo-^s implies the 
derivation, mven by Jos^hus (Ant. ii. ix. 6, c. Ap, 
i. 31) and Philo (Vita Mvys. i. 4), from the Coptic 
mo * water * and ushe ‘ saved ’; or moii ‘ water * and se 
‘ taken,’ a view once fashionable, but now mostly set 
aside in favour of the derivation from the E^ptian 
mes, mesu, ‘ son, child ’; see Oxf. Heb. Lex, 

B. Moses in the Old Testament. — i. The 
Documents. —As the OT includes more than one 
tradition as to the life and work of Moses, these 
traditions are given separately below. The sepa¬ 
ration, however, of J from E cannot be effected 
with absolute certainty; and the division of JE 
material between J ana E and the various editors 
is, in a measure, provisional. Some of the points 
as to which there is most doubt are plaoed in 

* other derivatione are from the ]l|nq>tian royal name AmotU 
by way of oontraction, favoured by Renan (HUt. L 160): and as 
act ptcp.«‘iaviour,’ favoured by Seinecke (QuoK C 7^ The 

S >inung supports the latter view, but not the usage. See also 
esenius, Tne$. t.v. 
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square brackets [ ]. In the main, the analysis of 
B. W. Bacon in his Triple Tradition of the Exodus 
has been followed here, as in the articles on 
Exodus and Numbers (wh. sec). As in art. 
Exodus, corresponding features are marked with 
the same letter in the dillerent documents. The 
general features of the character and work of 
Moses will be seen to be the same in all the docu¬ 
ments, and are epitomized at the beginning of vii. 
The chief difference is in the relation of Moses and 
Aaron (see ii.-iv. (a)). 

ii. The Narrative in X—(a) It is doubtful 
whether J, at any rate in its earliest form, men¬ 
tioned Aaron. Dillmann, indeed, regards the 
prominent position given to Aaron as a mark of J ; 
and the analysis as given by Bacon, and in the 
articles Aaron, Exodus, finds Aaron in this source. 
But Wellhausen and Stade (i. 127) hold that J does 
not mention Aaron. If this is so, Moses stands 
alone in J, and some of the passages mentioning 
Aaron, given here as J, must be referred to other 
sources, while in other passages the references to 
Aaron are due to one of the editors (ilolzinger, 
Hex, p. 76). 

(b) J savs nothing as to the parentage of Moses. 
Even if ‘ Is not Aaron the.Levite thy brother?* in 
Ex 4^^ is J, ‘ Levite ’ here is probably a title and 
not a gentilic name. The absence of any informa¬ 
tion on this subject may bo original; or J’s state¬ 
ment may have been omitted because of its identity 
with that of E ; or suppressed because it contra¬ 
dicted E. 

(c) In J, as we have it, Moses first appears as a 
fugitive in Midian. As Jacob (Gn 29^'^" J) met 
Rachel at the well, helped her to water her sheep, 
and was received as a ger into her family; so 
Moses met the seven daughters of the priest of 
Midian, helped them to water their sheep, in spite 
of the sliepnerds, and became a ger in the priest’s 
family. He married Zipporah, one of the seven 
daughters, and had one son, Gershom, Ex 

(d) After a time the king of E^pt, from whom 
Moses had fled,* died; J" told Moses to return to 
Egypt, for all the men who souglit his life were 
dead; Moses set out with his wife and son.t 

(e) At a caravanserai on the way, J" sought to kill 
Moses because he was uncircumcised. Zipporah 
averted His wrath by circumcising their son,^ Ex 

oate ^19. 30a. 24-36^ g 

(f) On the way, or even after Moses reached 
Goslien, the angel of J" appeared to him in a bush 
which burned without being consumed, and J'Ml 
said that He had seen the oppression of His peoide, 
and had come down to deliver them, and bring 
them to Canaan. Moses was to repeat this to the 
elders of Israel; and was to go with them to request 
Pharaoh that Israel might go three days’ journey 
into the wilderness to sacrifice to J" Moses 
feared they would not believe that J" had ap¬ 
peared to him. Whereupon J" gave him three 
signs to convince them; a rod turned into a 
serpent, and back again into a rod ; his hand 
made leprous, and then restored as his other flosh ; 
water poured on the ground and turned into blood. 
At J"’s command, Aloses now performed the first 
two signs in His presence. Then Moses objected 
that he was not eloquent; and J" answered, * I 

* Probably stated in an omitted portion of J, unless Ex 2111^ 
belong to J ; cf. iii. (b). 

t MT, sons; but in J Moses has only one son, so that the 
plural if E (cf. Ex 2!W). 

I An ancient account of the origin of circumcision ; cf., how¬ 
ever, OiaocMCisiON in vol. i. p. 443 a and Jos 5^. 

4 Bacon’s analysis, followed here, requires the transposition 
of the journey from Midian before theTlioophany in the Burning 
Bush; the account of the latter in J gives no direction to leave 
Midian, and takes for granted that Moses is on his way to Egypt, 
».e. implies what is given in these verses. Of. Exodus in vol. i. 807. 

II Here, ae else^ere, ‘ Angel of J"' and ‘ J"' are inter¬ 
changeable. 


will be with thy mouth, and teacli thee what thou 
shalt say’ (Ex s. 7 . s». is. nac. is 41 - 12 )^ [Moses 
still begged J" to send some other messenger, and 
J'’ in anger gave him Aaron as a spokesman to the 
people. Ex 1 ®].* 

(h) Moses [with Aaron] delivered J"’s message to 
the Israelite elders, and showed them the signs. 
The Israelites believed. Moses [and Aaron] re¬ 
quested Pharaoh to let the Israelites go into the 
wilderness to sacrifice; Pharaoh refused, and 
increased their taskwork, whereupon they turned 
upon Moses [and Aaron] and reproached them ; 
Moses, in turn, appealed to J", Ex 4'-“*^^ 5®* ®’^. 

(i) At the command of J", Moses inflicted upon 

the Egyptians seven plagues—the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Frogs; Gnats (EV ‘licej; Mur¬ 
rain ; Hail; Locusts; the Death of the Firstborn 
(for the last see next paragraph). As regards the 
first six—in each case Moses f asked permission for 
Israel to go to sacrifice to or serve J^, threatening 
the plague as the penalty of refusal; after Pharaoh’s 
refusal—implied, not stated—the plague happened 
—nothing is said of any utterance or action of Moses 
or J" as the immediate cause of the plague, except 
that J" brings the locusts with an east wind, and 
removes them by a west wind. In the case of the 
Frogs, Gnats, llail, and Locusts, Pharaoh sent for 
Moses [and Aaron] and begged for his intercession 
to remove the plagues, promising, after an attempt 
to obtain better terms, to grant Moses’ request. 
After the cessation of each plague, he hardened 
his heart and withdrew his promise. In the case 
of the Locusts, however. Pharaoh was induced by 
his servants to make conciessions on the mere 
threat, before the plague was actually inflicted ; he 
offered to let the men go, without the women and 
children. Moses refused, and the plague followed, 
Ex T** 9^’^* ^®‘^*** 

3&b-39. 81-84 18b. 14b. 18a. lSc-19^ 

(j) After the removal of the locusts, Pharaoh 

sent for Moses and offered to let all the Israelites, 
both old and young, go to sacrifice if they would 
leave their cattle behind. Moses refused, and 
Pharaoh, in great anger, bade him go, and declared 
that he should never see his face again. Moses 
answered, ‘Thou hast spoken well, 1 will see thy 
face again no more,’ and announced that all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians should perish, while no 
Israelite should suffer anything ; and that in con¬ 
sequence all Pharaoh’s servants should come to 
Moses, and entreat him and his people to go. 
After this utterance, Moses, in hot anger, left Uie 
presence of Pharaoh, Ex 102 ^- 28 . 38. ay [Then 

Moses directed the elders of Israel to kill the 
passover-lamb, and to put some of its blood upon 
their lintels and door-posts, that when J" was 
slaying the Egyptians He might spare the Israel¬ 
ites, Ex At midnmht .1" sleAV all the 

firstborn of the Egyptians; and the Egyptians, in 
a panic, made the Israelites start on their journey 
to the desert in such haste that they carried their 
dough with them unbaked. A mixed multitude 
went with thorn, Ex 12'^®- 

[Moses gave laws as to the Passover, etc. 13^* 
4-7. 11 - 13 ] II 

(k) Guided by J" in a pillar, by day a cloud, by 
night a fire, Moses led the Israelites into the 
wilderness, towards tlie sea.IT Pharaoh, recovering 
from his terror, pursued them with his army. At 

* So Bacon, followed in Aaron and Exodus ; Dillmann, 
Jiilicher, and Cornill ascribe these verses to K ; cf. (a). 

t The introduction of Aaron into the J narratives of the 
plagues is due to R. 

t So Dillmann and Bacon j but, according to Addis, Cornill, 
etc., inserted by R, perhaps from source other than JE. 

i The 000,000 In v.W Ig probably R ; so Addis, etc. 

I So Bacon ; but mostly assigned to R. It may he J material, 
but owes its position to R; t.s. in the separata J the giving 
of laws was not an incident of the hurried flight. 

IT Of. art. Rbd Sia. 
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liis approach the panic-stricken Israelites turned 
upon Moses, and upbraided him for brin^^dii" them 
out of Egypt. He replied, * Fear not, be still, and 
see how J" will deliver you to-<lay. You shall 
never see again the Egyptians whom you saw to¬ 
day. J" shall fight for you, and you shall hold 
your peace.* The pillar placed itself between the 
Israelites and the Egyi)tians. .1", by means of a 
strong east wind, drove back the waters, so that 
the Israelites passed over in the night; wliile from 
the pillar Ho * discomfited ’ the Egyptians, so that 
they turned and lied; but they perished in the re¬ 
turning waters; and, in the morning, ‘ Israel saw 
the Egyptians dead upon the seashore,* Ex 13*^* 

245 - 7 . 10-\4. lltli. 120b. 211). 24. 2 db. 27b. 28b. 30^ 

[Then Moses and the Israelites sang to J"— 

‘ I will Hing unto J", for he hatti triumphed f^lorlonsl}': 

The horso and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,' 

Ex l.Tl.* 

(m) From the sea, Moses led Israel on int/O the 
wilderness, where tliey found no water till they 
came to Marah (‘bitter *), where the waters were 
hitler; and the people murmured against Mo8C.s. 
In answer to his prayer, J" showed him how to 
make the waters sweet by using a certain tree. 
At their next camping-place, Elim, they found 12 
springs and 70 palm-trees. Ex 152 ^- 2 ®** 27 -f 

(p) t At Massah the people murmured against 
Moses because they were without water, lie re¬ 
proved them for tempting J" . . , ,§ hence the 
place was called Massati (‘temptation’), Ex 17 ^and 
the references to ‘ tempting ^ and ‘ Massah * in 

VV.2* 

(q) II Moses brought the Israelites to Sinai, and 
they encamped before the mount. J" came down 
upon Sinai, called Moses to Him, and bade him 
charge tlie fjeople and the priests not to ‘ break 
through unto to gaze . . . lest he break If forth 
upon them.’ Bounds were to bo set round the 
mount, not to be passed on pain of death. Ex 

](j2b. 20-22. 24. llb-13. 25^ 

[Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and 70 elders 
went up, and beheld J" afar of!, and ate and drank 
a covenant-meal. Ex 

Moses, who alone was allowed to approach J",+t 
received from Him Ten Comnianunients, ‘the 
words of the covenant’ concerning ritual, which he 
(Moses) wrote on two tables of stone. He remained 
with J" forty days and forty nights, and neither 
ate nor drank. Ex 34^ “ [J" told Moses that 

the Israelites had corrupted themselves, and that 
He intended to destroy tiiem ; but at Moses’ inter¬ 
cession ‘ J" repented of the evil which He said He 
would do unto His people.’ Wlien he reached the 
camp, Moses called to his side those who were 
faithful to J"; the Levites responded, and at his 
command massacred 3000 evil-doers, and thus con¬ 
secrated themselves to J'\ Ex 32^- J" 

bade Moses and Israel go up without Him to 
Canaan ; but, moved by their distress and prayers 
He relented, and said. ‘ My presence shall go w ith 
tliee, and I will give thee rest ’ ; then He permitted 
Moses to see sometliing of liis glory, and pro¬ 
claimed His name ‘ J", J , a God full of compassion 
and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy 

* So Bacon and Exoouh ; usually assigned to E nr R. 

t So Bacon, Driver, etc. ; others, e.g. Addis, refer vv.«-a8* to 
E, and v.27 to P. 

t For (n) and (o) see after (r). 

§ J’s account of how water was provided is omitted. 

I In the transposition of pass^es, Bacon is followed ; cf. 
Exodus in vol. i. S09. 

^ There Is no similarity between the Hebrew words for ‘ break 
through' and * break forth ’ 

** So Bacon, and Blmilarly Dillmann ; most critics give these 
verses to E. 

ft Ex 242. 

ii The references to a former set of tables and some other 
matters are R. 

§§ These verses are often ascribed to R or £. 
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and truth,’ Ex 3H-», Nu llio-i2.i4.w Ex 33«-« 

346-9 * 

(r) Moses’ father-in-law, Hobab the son of Reuel 
the Midianite, having come to visit him,t Moses 
invited him to accompany the Israelites to Canaan, 
At first ho refused. But Moses told him that his 
local knowdedge would enable liim to guide Israel 
through the desert, and promised that he should 
share in the blessings promised to the Israelites. 
Wliereupou ho consented to accompany them,^ 
Nu 

(n) (o) After the departure from Sinai,§ the 
Israelites, lacking foocl and reduced to manna, 
apparently a natural product of the desert, hank¬ 
ered after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and ‘wept 
. . . every man at his tent-door.’ Moses remon¬ 
strated bitterly w itli J" for assigning him a task 
entirely beyond his pow’ers! ‘ I cannot bear all 

tlii.s peoi)le by myself, it is too much for me. If 
thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, out 
of hand, if I have found favour in tny sight; and 
let mo not see my wretchedness.’ J" bade him 
tell the people that they should have flesh for a 
month. Moses asked how he should find so much 
for 600,000 men. J" bade him wait and see ; and 
sent a wdnd which brought an immense flight of 
quails; but while the people w ere only beginning 
to eat them, J" smote them with a plague, Nu 

J14-18. 18-38. 81-88 

(y) Perhaps the narrative of Dathan and Abiram 
given under E, witli Kuenen, should be ascribed to 
J, with Comill. Bacon analyzes the JE portions 
of Nu 16 into two narratives, J and E ; and this 
analysis is adopted substantially in Numbers ; cf. 
iii. 

(aa) At Kadesh the people lacked water, and 
murmured against Moses, who at J"’s command 
procured them water by smiting a rock. The 
water was called ‘ The water of Meribah * 

(‘ striving ’). Parts of Nu 20^’^*. 

(bb) Moses sent Caleb and others into the 
southern highlands of Canaan as far as Hebron, 
to view the land. They reported that the land 
was fertile, but the inhabitants powerful. Never¬ 
theless, Caleb encouraged the people to invade the 
land ; but his comrades dissuaded them, and they 
were panic-stricken and refused to go forward. J" 
proposed to destroy them and make Moses the 
ancestor of a greater nation ; but spared them at 
his intercession. Yet because they had tempted 
Him ten times, none of the adults of that genera¬ 
tion should enter Canaan, except Caleb, Nii 
leb. 19.22.27 to honey. 28.80.81 141c, 8. 9.11-24.81^ Mosos pro¬ 
mised Caleb Hebron as his future possession, Jos 
14«-iMl 

(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom 
to Moab, Nu 21*®*-^ ; (gg) and conquered Heshbon 
and other Amorite cities, Nu 21*^*** ; (hh) 

Balaam, sent for by Balak of Moab, to curse the 
Israelites, blessed them. Parts of Nu 22-24; (li) 
When the Israelites sinned with Moabite women, 
Moses, at the command of J", hung their chiefs 
before J", Nu 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations 
to the Israelites, Nu SP®'^^ 32'"^; (nn) J" called 
Moses to the top of Pisgah, whence He showed 
him all Canaan. After Moses’ death, J" buried 
him in a valley of Moab, opposite Beth-peor, I)t 

341b to land, 4. 6»^ 

iii. The Narrative tnE. —(a) It is generally agreed 
that Aaron and Miriam appeared in the original 
E-story, Miriam being specially conspicuous. But 1 

* Ex 3312-23 or portions of it are often ascribed to R. j 

t There are probably traces of J's account of Hobab’s ooming 
in Ex 18. Bacon, etc., refer vv.7. 10 . u to J. ! 

I This seems implied by Jg li® J. 1 

I No mention, however, or this In J. 

f Nu 211 - 8 , usually ffiven to J, clearly connects with these 
incidents, but is probably from another stratum of J. 
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Aaron does not appear in the narrative of the 

lagues, the references in the present text being 

ue to redactors, and his rCle is not clear; he 
scarcely seems to have been the brother and 
almost equal partner of Moses, perhaps not even 
the priest; but is chiefly conspicuous as oppos¬ 
ing Moses and leading Israel in sin. lie was 
perhaps represented as a chief amongst the 
elders.* 

(b) Moses was born of parents of the house of 
Levi, at a time when Pharaoh had ordered that 
all male children born to Israelites should be put 
to death. He was hidden for throe months, and 
then placed in an ark of bulrushes, amongst the 
flags by the Nile. His sister t watched him, and, 
when he was found and pitied by Pharaoh’s 
daughter, tlie sister induced her to employ Moses’ 
mother as his nurse. Later on he was taKen into 
the princess’s house and trained as an Egyptian 
noble, Ex (c) But when he was grown up, 

and had learnt that he was an Israelite, he went 
to see how his people fared, slew an Egyptian 
who was ill-treating an Israelite, and when ho 
found, on attempting the next day to reconcile 
tAvo Israelites, that his deed was known, he fled to 
Midian, Ex 

(e) § VVliile Moses was keeping the flock of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, on Horeb, the mountain 
of God, God called to him, and announced Himself 
as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; ‘and 
Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look uj)on 
God.’ God told him that He had heard the cry of 
the oppressed Israelites, and would send Moses to 
Pharaoh, that the Israelites might bo released. 
Moses pleaded his unlltness for such a mission ; 
and God promised to be with him, and gave him a 
sign, that tlie people, after escaping from Egypt, 
should worship Him on Horeb, ifx 3^* 

(f) God revealed to Moses His new name, 
Yahweh, which is explained as equivalent to 
’EiiYEii (EV, ‘ I am ’), in the phrase ’ehyeu 
’ASHER ’EHYKH (EV, * I AM THAT I AM ’) ; 11 
warned him that Pharaoh would not release the 
Israelites till Egypt had been smitten with ‘ all 
my wonders,* ana directed that, when the Israelites 
departed, their women should burrow jewels and 
raiment of their Egyptian neighbours. He gave 
Moses a rod, with which to work the wonders, 

(d) Moses took leave of Jethro, and .set out for 
Egy^t ‘ with the rod of God in his hand,’ Ex 

[(g) At ‘the mount of God,’ Aaron, sent by J", 
mot him ; and he told Aaron all J''’s words. Ex 
427 . 

(h) Moses [and Aaron] went to Pharaoh, and in 
the name of J" bade him lot Israel go ; he refused, 
reproached them with keeping the Israelites from 
their labour, and bade Moses [and Aaron] get to 
their burdens, Ex ^ 

(i) At the command of J", Moses inflicted upon 
the Egyptians five plagues—the turning of the 
Nile into Blood; Hail; Locusts; Three Days’ 
Darkness; the Death of the Firstborn (for the 
last see next paragraph). As regards the first four 
—in each case Moses worked the miracle by lift¬ 
ing up or stretching out the rod; ft and Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened. It is stated that after the 
plagues of Locusts and Darkness J" hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart.^:^ The Hail destroyed both man 

* Holzlnger, Hexateuch, 176. 

t Her name is not g^ven. 

Vv.u-iSj sometimes given to J. 

For (d) see after (f), 

II Omitting the reference to the bush in 
Cf. OoD in vol. ii. 1$>9. 

Often ascribed to R. 

tt Not mentioned, however, in connexion with the Darkness, 
Ex 1021-23. 

11 Ex 1020-27. 


and beast. Ex 6 ^ 7^®- “ 9“- » 10 ^ 2 . is*. 

14tt. 20-23. 27^ 

(j) J" announced to Moses that, after the in¬ 
fliction of a final plague, Pharaoh would let the 
people go ; He bade him instruct them to borrow 
jCAvels of their neighbours. ‘ J" made the Egyp- 
tians favourably disposed towards the people. 
Moreover, the man Moses was very great in the 
land of Egypt, and in the eyes of Pharaoh’s ser¬ 
vants, and of the people.’ ... * Pharaoh sent for 
Moses ^and Aaron] oy night, and bade them de¬ 
part witli the Israelites. The latter borrowed 
jewels and raiment of their Egyptian neighbours, 
and started on their journey. Tliey were armed, 
and carried with them the bones of Joseph. God 
led them to the wilderness of the Red Sea, to 
avoid the warlike Philistines, Ex 11 ^'® 12 ^^** 
1317 - 19 ^ 

(k) Pharaoli pursued with COO chosen chariots; 
the Israelites cried unto J", who bade them go 
forward ; Moses lifted up his rod : . . . the Angel 
of God placed himself between Israel and its pur¬ 
suers . . . and took oft' their chariot wheels . . . 
[and when the Israelites saw what had been done 
they believed J" and His servant Moses], Ex 14^* 7 

In part. lOd. 15bd. 19*. 2Ua. 20*. 31 .j. 

(l) Miriam the prophetess [the sister of Aaron] X 
led the women in a triumphal dance, while they 
sang— 

‘ Sing ye to J", for he hath triumphed gloriously : 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,' 

Ex 162«* 21. 

(n) J" gave the Israelites ‘ bread from heaven,’ 
i.e, manna. Ex 16^§ 

(p) They reached Horeb, where, finding them- 

selves without water in the wilderness, the people 
strove with Mo.ses, who, by comrafnd of J'\ smote 
a rock, and water came from it. Hence the place 
was called Meribah (‘ striving ’), Ex ^nd the 

references to ‘ striving’ and ‘ Meribah ’ in w.^* 

(q) II Moses went up to God, and received in¬ 

structions for the people to jAurify themselves in 
preparation for a Theophany on the third day. 
This was done. Ex 19®* ^®* ^i** i®. On the 

third day there was a thunderstorm, and God 
descended on the mountain in a thick cloud, to 
the sound of a trumpet. Moses brought the people 
before the mountain to meet witli God. Moses 
spake and God answered. Ex i^* i®. The people, 
terrified by the storm and the trumpet, fled from 
the mountain, and begged that they raiglit hear 
God’s words through Moses. Moses reassured 
them, and ‘ drew near to the thick darkness where 
God Avas,’ God spake ‘all these words,’i.e. the 
Ten Commandments.H Moses reported them to 
the elders of Israel; and the people promised to 
obey them ; and Moses told J" their promise. Ex 
2018*21.1-17 i 9 «b -8 ** j«»g command Moses and 
Joshua went up to the mountain and remained 
there forty days and nights, leaving Aaron and 
Hur in charge of the people. But, meanwhile, 
Aaron, at the request or the people, made a golden 
calf as an image of J'*; built an altar for it, and 
celebrated a feast to J". At the end of the forty 
days, God gave Moses tAvo tables of stone, written 
with the linger of God, and probably containing 
the Ten Commandments. As Moses and Joshua 

* According to this analysis, E’s account of the Death of the 
Firstborn and the Institution of the Passover have been 
omitted; but doubtless the final plague of Hi was the Death 
of the Firstborn, especially if 422 . 23 are E (so Bacon, etc.). 

t V.81, usually assigned to J or R. E’s account of the cross¬ 
ing of the Red Sea has been almost entirely omitted, probably 
because it was closely parallel to J's. 

X Perhaps R. 

§ Usually ascribed to J. 

i For transposition of passages see ii. (q). 

Those usually so called. 

•• Bacon’s order as in Exodus Is 20i-2i l 98 »>- 8 ; but If fo, * thess 
are the words ’ in 198b have nothing to refer to. 
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returned, they heard the noise of the feast; and 
when he came near, Moses saw the calf and the 
dancing, HU anger waxed hot; he threw down 
the taUes of stone, and broke them. He burned 
the calf, ground it to powder, and made the 
children oi Israel drink water upon which the 
powder had been strewn ; he reproached Aaron 
with his sin ; and Aaron excused himself as having 
acted under compulsion. Then Moses returned to 
J" and interceded for the people: ‘ This people 
have sinned a great sin, and have made them a god 
of gold ! Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.' And J" answered: 
‘ Whosoever hath sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book. And now go, lead the 
people into the place of which I have spoken unto 
thee. Behold, mine angel shall go before thee: 
nevertheless, in the day when I visit, I will visit 
their sin upon them.* At these tidings the people 
niourned, and put off their ornaments, Ex 
18b 32 i-« 3118b 3016 - 24 . 80.84 334 . 6 ^ , ^ , Various laws 
were given by J" to Moses, Ex 20^*'^ 

22 «>-w. 

Moses repeated these to the people, who pro¬ 
mised to obey them; Moses wrote them down. 
Tlie next day ho built an altar and set up twelve 
maj^^thothy one for each tribe. Under his direc¬ 
tions, certain young men ofiered burnt-offerings 
and peace-offerings. Moses sprinkled half the 
blood of the victims on the altar; and then read 
to the people the Book of the Covenant, contain¬ 
ing the laws just referred to. The Israelites again 
promised to obey these laws, and Moses sprinkled 
the people with blood: * Behold the blooa of the 
covenant which J" has made with you concerning 
all these words,* Ex 24^'®. 

(r) Jethro, Moses* father-in-law, hearing what 
God had done for Moses and Israel, came to visit 
him at Horeb, and brought to him his wife and his 
two sous.* Jethro and Moses, together with 
Aaron and all the elders of Israel, partook of a 
sacrificial feast before God. Observing the con¬ 
tinual concourse of the people to Moses * to inquire 
of God,* Jethro advised him to appoint subordinates 
to deal with lesser matters. Moses accordingly 
appointed rulers of tens, fifties, hundreds, and 
thousands. Then Jethro departed to his own 
laud. Ex 18. t 

(g) 4 : At this point, apparently, some account 
was given of the construction of the ‘Tent of 
Meeting,* and perhaps of the Ark ; for we are now 
told that Moses used to pitch the tent outside the 
camp, and worshippers used to go out to it. When 
Moses went out to the tent, the people stood at 
their tent-doors to watch him. As he entered, the 
pillar of God descended, and stood at the door of 
the tent; and the people prostrated themselves. 
Meanwhile, within, ‘ J" spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.* When 
Moses returned to the camp, Joshua, his minister, 
remained as attendant to the ‘ Tent of Meeting.’ 
Ex 

(t) The Israelites, guided by the Ark, departed 
from the Mount of J . When the Ark set forward 
Moses used to pronounce the blessing— 

* Rise up, O J^, and let thine enemies be scattered; 

Let them that hate thee flee before thee ’; 

and when it rested— 

‘ Return, O J", unto the ten thousands of the thousands 
of Israel,' 

Nu § 

(u) At Taberah, a consuming fire from J", sent 

* Cf. ii. (d); * after he had sent her back’ in v.^ Li a har- 
monistio addition to reconcile J and E. 

t There are probable traces of J in this chapter. 

tOf.P(q). 

I Sometimes fiven to J. 


to punish the people for murmuring, was quenched 
at the intercession of Moses, Nu IH’*. 

(y) At the command of J", Moses wont out to the 
Tent of Meeting with seventy elders; J'* came 
down in a cloud and spalce to him, and ‘ took of 
the spirit that was upon him, and gave it unto the 
elders,’ so that they pro^esied. Two of the 
selected seventy, however, Eldad and Medad, had 
stayed in the camp ; nevertheless the spirit came on 
them, and they prophesied. A young man ran to 
the Tent of Meeting to tell Moses, whereupon 
Joshua urged Moses to forbid tliem; but Moses 
replied, ‘Art thou jealous for my sake? Would 
that all J^’s people were prophets, and that J'' 
would put his spirit upon them,* Nu 1U®‘ ^7. a4-8o * 

(w) Miriam and Aaron attacked Moses, sa^ng,t 
‘ Has J" spoken only by Moses, and not also by 
us?* J" suddenly summoned Moses, Miriam, and 
Aaron to tlie Tent of Meeting, and declared to 
them, that while He made Himself known to 
prophets in visions and dreams, He would speak 
plainly to Moses face to face, and Moses should 
oehola the form {temundh) of J". Miriam was 
smitten with leprosy, but healed at the intercession 
of Moses, Nu 12. 

(x) At Kepliidim, Amalek attacked Israel. 
Moses committed the direction of the battle to 
Joshua, while he himself, with Aaron and Hur, 
went up to the top of a hill, and held aloft the ‘ rod 
of God.^^ When it was held up, Israel prevailed ; 
when it was lowered, Amalek. But when Moses 
was exhausted, Aaron and Hur made him sit down 
while they held up his hands till sunset. Then 
Amalek was completely routed. J'* bade Moses 
record in a book the victory, and J"*8 purpose to 
war against the Amalekites till they were extermi¬ 
nated. Moses built an altar called J'^-nissi, ‘J" 
my banner,* Ex 17®’^®. 

(y) Two Roubenite chiefs, Dathan and Abiram, 
rebelled against Moses because he sought to make 
himself a prince over Israel, and had failed to fulfil 
his promise to bring them into a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Summoned to appear oefore 
Moses, they declined ; whereupon he went to them, 
hade the other Israelites separate themselves from 
the rebels, and appealed to J'* to punish them by 
a hitherto unknown chastisement—the eartli should 
^en and swallow them up—as a sign that he had 

authority for his leadership of Israel. Where¬ 
upon the earth opened, and swallowed them up 
with their Ijouseholds, and they went down alive 
into Sheol, Nu 27b.82a. as. 84 § 

(z) When the people reached Kadesh, Miriam 
died and was burietf, Nu 20*. (bb) Moses urged 
the people to invade the land ; but, at their revest, 
consented to send 12 men to survey it. These 
wont as far as Eshcol, returned with a gigantic 
cluster of grapes and other fruit, but reported that 
the inhabitants were numerous and powerful. 
Whereupon the people cried out against Moses, 
and proposed to appoint a new captain, and return 
to Egypt. II . . . Moses bade the people return to 
tho wilderness of the Red Sea; out, in spite of 
him, they advanced towards Canaan, but were 

* Often referred to a later stratum of £ than Ex 18. Tlie 
pan^raph is probably an expansion of on older narrative con¬ 
taining only the prophesying of Eldad and Medad, Joshua's 
protest, and Moses' answer. 

t Moses’ 'Gushito wife,’ ia never again referred to, 

either in this chapter or elsewhere; and it is clear from the 
rest of the chapter that tho controversy between Moses on the 
one hand, and Miriam and Aaron on the other, had nothing to 
do with any euoh matter; v.>»/3b can hardly have been inserted 
by either Ru or Rp, but by RJR from some older souroe ; it is 
probably a fragment of an ancient narrative, the rest of which 
iuui b(^n omitted because it was not considered edifying. 

i On in v.i is probably due to textual corruption. Bacon 
thinks the name occurred in a J version ; this view is ado;; ted 
in Numbbrb ; cf. ii. (y). 

y The immediate sequel is omitted. 
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attacked and routed, Dt 1”*" (probably based on 
E), Nu 13'®“- H'*** *• I 

(cc) Moses sought permission for Israel to pass 
peaceably throng Edom, but without success, Nu 
20'^*". (dd) In the course of the journey from 
Kadesh, Aaron died, Dt 10® 

(ee) For murmuring at the hardships of their 
renewed march through the desert, the people 
were plagued with fiery serpents. Moses prayed 
for them, and was told to make a brazen serpent, 
and by looking at this the sufferers were healed, 
Nu 21^^"®. (ff) Israel marched along the borders of 
Edom to Moab, Nu 21"^*'® ; (gg) and conquered the 
territory of Sihon, Nu 21®''®^* (hh) Balaam, 

sent for by Balak of Moab to curse the Israelites, 
blessed them, parts of Nu 22-24. Cii) Israel wor¬ 
shipped Baal-peor, and Moses bade tlie judges slay 
the offenders, Bt 26'** *. 

(kk) J" announced to Moses that he was about to 
die, and Moses appointed Joshua his successor, 
Nu 31'^* 

(11) Moses delivered final laws and exhortations to 
the people. Ex 21'-23®, displaced by to make 
room for D. Dt l'“4^® is probably an llE expansion 
of E’s farewell speech of Moses, parallel to that of 
Joshua in Jos 24. Dt 27'"®* 

(nn) Moses died in the land of Moab ; his tomb 
was unknown. * There hath not arisen a prophet 
since in Israel like unto Moses, whom J^' knew 
face to face,* Dt 34®* ®*** 

iv. The Narrative in P. —(a) Aaron is Moses* 
brother, and Aaron and Moses are constantly 
coupled together. Miriam is ignored.:!: (b) 
Moses and Aaron were the children of Amram and 
Jochebed; Amram was the son of Kohath, the 
son of Levi, Ex Nu 26®®'*'®'; § cf. I Ch 6'"®. 

Moses’ wife and children are ignored.il 
(e) (f) When Moses was 80 and Aaron 83 years 
old (Ex V)j God spoke to Moses in Egypt,IT and 
revealed His new name—J"—thus: ‘ I am J'*: and 
I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
JacoD as El Shaddai, but by my name J" I was not 
known to them ’—and declared that He had heard 
the groaning of the Israelites under the oppression 
of the Egyptians; and that He would now fulfil 
His covenant with the patriarchs, by giving Canaan 
to their descendants. Moses told this to the 
Israelites, but they would not listen because their 
spirit was broken by their sufferings (Ex 6®’®). 
(g) When J" bade him demand from iMiaraoh the 
release of the Israelites, he replied that he had not 
the gift of speech, and that, as the Israelites had 
not listened to him, it was not likely that he would 
make any impression upon Pharaoh. J" replied : 

* I have made thee a god to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy prophet ... I will harden 
Pharaoh’s heart . . . Pharaoh will not listen to 
you ... so I will bring forth my people by great 
judgments,* Ex 6"*7'"®. (i) At tne command of 
J", conveyed through Moses, Aaron inflicted six 
plagues on the Egyptians—his Rod changed into a 
Reptile ; ** all the Water in the land turned into 
Blood; Frogs; Gnats; Boils; the Death of the 
Firstborn (for which see next paragraph). 

The first four wonders were wrought by means 
of Aaron’s rod; but, in the case of the nfth, the 
Boils were caused by Moses appearing before 

* Nu iB Bometimes given to J, and probably contains 

B-additions. 

f Vv.ts-8fi (Og) are referred to R. 
t Miriam in mu 20^ is E, and is Rp. 

I These passages are often referred to late strata of P or to 
Rp: even in that case they would probably be based on P; 
which throughout implies that Aaron and, therefore, Moses 
belong to the tribe of Levi. 

I) Tnis gap is supplied by 1 Oh 24^^17. Aaron’s uncles and 
cousins are mentioned Lv lO^. 

%Of. Ex 6», Ri*. 

^ A wonder rather than a plague, but reckoned by P in the 
same series as the rest. 


Pharaoh and throwing soot into the air. In each 
case Pharaoh’s magicians competed with Moses 
and Aaron; the magicians succeeded in turning 
Rods into Reptiles, Water into Blood, and in 
producing Frogs, so that Pharaoh was encouraged 
m hardening his heart against the request of 
Moses and Aaron ; but the magicians failed to 

f >roduce Gnats, and said, ‘ The finger of God is 
lero ’; but Pharaoh still hardened his heart. In 
the case of the Boils, the magicians themselves 
were smitten and fled from Moses; but .1" bar- 
dened Pharaoh’s heart, so that he would not listen 
to Moses and Aaron, Ex 7®*'®’ '®* 8®’’^- '®'^®. 

(j) At the command of J", Moses and Aaron 
instituted the Passover, which was observed for 
the first time * . . . The Israelites marched out of 
Egypt into the wilderness. Ex 12''®®* ®®* ^■®' 13'- *®. 

(k) At the command of J", Israel turned back 
and encamped by the sea, that J" might harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, and make him pursue Israel. All 
of which happened. Still, at the command of J", 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, the 
waters were divided, and the Israelites * went into 
the midst of the sea upon the dry ground ; and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their rigdit hand 
and on their left.’ The Egyptians pursued into the 
sea, but Moses again stretched out his hand over 
the sea, and the waters returned and overwhelmed 
them; while the Israelites reached the further 
shore in safety, Ex 14'- ®* ** ®* ®* '®“* '®''®* ®'** 

37a. 28a. 29^ 

(n) (o) In the wilderness the Israelites hankered 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and murmured 
against Moses and Aaron ; J'^sent them manna in 
the morning, and quails in the evening. Ex 16'’^ ®* 

7. 9-14.15b. 16b. 81 | 

(q) After sundry journeys (Ex 17'* 19'* **), the 
Israelites came to the wilderness before Sinai. 
The glory of J'* dwelt on Sinai, hidden for six days 
in a cloud, but (apparently) manifested on tne 
seventh like fire glowing through the cloud. On 
the seventh day J" cofled Moses into the cloud 
(Ex 24'®'*’'®*), where he received instructions as to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, and the priests 
and their vestments and duties. Ex 25'-31'’'®.J 
Moses came down from Sinai with the two 
Tables ; his face shone so that ho veiled it § when 
he spoke to Aaron and ‘ the princes of the congre¬ 
gation.’ He gave the Israelites J'”s commands, 
which they executed with great zeal; the taber¬ 
nacle was constructed, furnished, and consecrated. 
The glory of J" filled it, and the cloud covered it 
(Ex 34®-40®®),ll Aaron and his sons were consecrated 
as priests, and entered upon the work of their 
office; but two of the sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
offered before J" * strange lire, which He had not 
commanded ; and fire went forth from the presence 
of J" and devoured them.* From time to time J" 
revealed various laws to Moses at Mt. Sinai, which 
make up the Book of Leviticus. 

Moses and Aaron proceeded to organize the 
nation and its worship. A census was taken 
showing the number of the adult males, apart 
from the Levites, to be 603,605; a census of male 

* P’s account of the Death of the Firstborn, implied in Ex 1213, 
has been omitted. 

f Rp odds in w. 17-80.82-84 details os to the amount grathered, 
the observance of the Sabbath, and the placing of a pot of 
manna before the Testimony, i.e. the Tables in the Ark. Unless 
this chapter originally stood after the narrative of the events ai 
Sinai (so Addis and Bacon), the reference to the tables is an 
anachronism due to an oversight. 

X P contains a large number of laws revealed by J" to Moses, 
and promulgated by him to the people. It is not necessary to 
enumerate these in an article on Moses. See under Ubxathucu 
in vol. ii. p. 868 . 

§ Accoraing to 2 Co 8i8 Moses veiled his face that the Israelites 
might not see the glory pass away. 

11 Part or all of Ex 34 M 088 belongs to late strata of P ; and 
Leviticus contains material from various strata; see Exoous, 
Lbviticus. 
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Levitcs, young and old, taken later, showed them 
to amount to 22,000, Nu 1^-10*^* 

(t) On the 20th day, of the 2nd month, of the 
2nd year, the cloud was taken up from over the 
Tabernacle, and the Israelites left the wilderness 
of Sinai, according to .r'’8 commandment given 
through Moses, Nu 10^^'^. 

(y) Korah and 250 princes attacked Moses and 
Aaron for claiming a sanctity superior, i.e. an 
exclusive priesthood, to that of the rest of the 
congregation. This claim, apparently, was made 
by Moses and Aaron as Levites (so v.^^, which 
has been transposed from v.® ‘Ye take too much 
upon you, ye sons of Levi*).t Moses proposed 
that Ivorah and his company should olliciate before 
J" as priests, that He might show His will in the 
matter. They did so, ana appeared supported by 
all the congregation. J" threatened to destroy all 
Israel, except Moses and Aaron ; but, at the inter¬ 
cession of Moses, the congregation were allowed to 
separate from Korah and his 250 princes, who were 
devoured by lire from J". The congregation mur¬ 
mured and were smitten with a plague, which was 
stayed by an atoning oblation of incense made 
by Aaron, Nu 16^ ^ Komh, 2 - 7 . 18 - 24 . 27 to »ide. m. u-w+ 

Ivvelve rods, one for each tribe, being placed 
before the Ark, Aaron’s rod budded to show that 
the tribe of Levi was chosen for the priesthood. 
J" ordered tliat Aaron’s rod should be kept always 
before the Ark, Nu 17. 

(aa) In the wilderness of Zin, the people, lacking 
water, murmured at Moses and Aaron. J" bade 
Moses take Aaron’s rod from before the Ark.§ 
Moses did so, gathered the congregation together 
before the rock, saying, ‘ Hear now, ye rebels; 
shall we bring you forth water out of tliis rock 1 * 
He smote the rock twice with his rod, and the 
water gushed forth. But J" rebuked Moses and 
Aaron for lack of faith, and told them that they 
should not be allowed to lead Israel into Canaan. 
Parts of Nu 20^** 

(bb) At the command of J", Moses sent from the 
wilderness of Paran Joshua and Caleb and ten 
others to survey the land. They went through 
the whole laud, as far as Kehob on the borders of 
Hamath; and, after forty days, they brought 
back an evil report, that it was a land which ate 
up its inhabitants, and that all the people in it 
were giants. The congregation murmured against 
Moses and Aaron, who prostrated themselves 
before them. Joshua and Caleb protested that 
the land was a good land. But the congregation 
were about to stone Moses and Aaron, when the 
glory of J" appeared in the Tabernacle, and J" 
declared that of the grown men only Caleb and 
Joshua should enter Canaan. The other ten spies 
died at once by a plague, Nu 14^* 

2 . 6 - 7 . 10 . 26-30 . 84.fe (dd) When Israel, journeying from 
Paran, reached Mount Hor, Aaron died, and was 
succeeded by Eleazar, Nu 
(ff) Israel marched along the borders of Edom to 
Moab, Nu 20=^'* 21^- 11 *. 

(li) An Israelite brought in a Midianito woman ; 
whereupon there came a plague, which was stayed 
by the execution of the guilty couple by Phinehas 
the grandson of Aaron. J" bade Moses promise 
Phinehas ‘ an everlasting priesthood,* Nu 25®*^®. 
(jj) Moses and Eleazar took a second census, none 
of those included in the former census surviving, | 
* From various strata of P. 
t See Numbers, p. 670‘’. 

i Korah, Dathan, and Abiram In w.94-27«=r. a later 
priestly writer has made additions, according to which Korah 
and the prirjccs were Levites, who sought the priesthood, and 
speciall}'^ attacked Aaron, son, .. L«w. s-li. 16. 17 .82b. 87-40, 

§ Nu 1710 . 

II Wherein the sin of Moses and Aaron lay is not clear. The 
LXX for ‘shall we bring forth?* may imply that he 

doubted whether they could. Ps 106^ states that Moses 
' spake unadvisedly with his lips.’ 


except Joshua and Caleb, Nu 26. (kk) told 
Moses he was about to die ; and, at J"*s command, 
Moses appointed Joshua his successor, Nu 27. 
(11) Mostjs delivered final laws, etc., Nu 28-30. 
The Israelites defeated the Midianites and slew 
Balaam, Nu 31. (mm) Moses gave the territories 
of Sihon and Og to Reuben and Gad, Nu 32^"®®.* 
(nn) Moses went up to Mt. Nebo and died there, 
at the age of 120, in full pos.sossion of all his 
faculties. The Israelites mourned him thirty 
days ; and Joshua succeeded him, ‘ full of the 
spirit of wisdom ; for Moses had laid his hands 
upon him,* Ht 34^*^* 

V. Moses in Z), etc. — The additions made by the 
Deuteronomic ■writers and the various editors to 
the Pentateuch simply expound, interpret, and 
harmonize the information given by the older 
sources, and add nothing to our knowledge of the 
character and work of Moses. The various songs, 
though probably included in J and E, or JE, etc., 
are really independent sources. Ex 15-"^® (Song at 
the Red Sea) is doubtless the oldest account of the 
reat deliverance. It states, in accordance with 
, that J", through a mighty wind, which first 
held back and then let loose the waters, over¬ 
whelmed the Egyptians in the Dead Sea. The 
‘ Blessing of Moses,’ Dt 33, speaks of a Theophany 
from Sinai, Seir, Mt. Paran, of a Law given by 
Moses, who t was ‘king in Jeshunin,* and con¬ 
nects Levi with Massah and Meribah, either 
because Levi was regarded as equivalent to Moses, 
or else following an otherwise unknown tradition. 

vi. Moses in the OT outside the Pentateuch .— 
In the pre-exilic prophets, Hos 12^®, sometimes 
regarded as a later addition, states that J" brought 
up Israel from Egypt, and preserved him, by a 
prophet; Mic 6** t refers to Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam as the leaders of Israel in the Exodus; 
Jer 15^ couples Moses with Samuel. In the post- 
exilic prophets Moses is referred to in Is 63“* 
and the law of Moses in Mai 4®, Dn 9^^’ ^®. In the 
l*salter, Ps 105. 106 are a lyrical summary of the 
history of the Exodus ; tney are based on an 
edition of the Pentateuch, in which P had already 
l)een combined with JED, but which did not con¬ 
tain some of the latest priestly additions. Moses 
and Aaron are also referred to in 77*^ as leaders 
of the people, and in 99®— 

‘ Moses and Aaron among his priests, 

And Samuel among them that call upon his name. 

In Jos the Deuteronomic editors make freq^uent 
reference to the ‘law of Moses,* i.e. D, which, 
according to them, was strictly observed by 
Joshua and the elders of his generation, e.g. 
8®®'®®. In Sam. -Kings, the Deutoron. editors seem 
to hold that this law was ignored till discovered 
in the temple in the reign of Josiah. In Ch, the 
priestly edition of the history, the law of Moses, 
I.e, the laws of the Pentateuch, was strictly ob¬ 
served by all good kings from David onwards. 

In Jos 24'-^® (E) Joshua’s farewell speech gives 
a brief summary of the history of tne Exodus, 
beginning, ‘ I sent Moses and Aaron.* § There is a 
similar reference to Moses and Aaron in 1 S 12®‘® 
(E ?), Samuers farewell speech. 1 Ch 23^®'^^ gives 
the sons and grandsons of ‘ Moses the man of God,* 
and states that they were reckoned with (Vy ?ir|ij‘) 
the tribe of Le'vi. 

vii. Reconstruction of the History. —We can 
take as our starting-point certain facts as to which 
the ancient sources and most modem critics agree 
—(a) That Moses was the leader under whom 
Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and 

* Probably RP, but based on JE. 

t Driver, Steuerna^el, etc., prefer to refer ‘the king’to Jahweh. 
t Perhaps written in the reign of Manasseh. 

§ Omitted by the LXX. In view of the general attitude of B 
to Aaron, the words ‘ and Aaron' are probably R, if the clause 
belongs to the text at all. 
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from peril of annihilation by the Red Sea, and was 
governed during its sojourn in the wilderness ; (b) 
that through him Israel received a revelation, 
which was a new departure in the national re¬ 
ligion, and the foundation of Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity ; and (c)—practically another aspect of the 
last point—that he originated or formulated many 
customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed; that thus {d) 
Israel owed to Moses its existence as a nation; 
and (c) Moses is a unique personality of supreme 
importance in OT history. 

The following quotations will show the extent to 
which the general historicity of the Mosaic narra¬ 
tive is accepted; in (A) are placed those which 
minimize the historical element; the rest in (B):— 

(A) Stade, who in his GVI was more sceptical aixnit the 
sojourn of the people in Eg)rpt than in more recent utterances, 
accepts Moses as a real person, thus: ‘ Like all founders of 
religions, he brought to his people a new, creative idea, which 
moulded their national life. This new idea was the worship of 
Yahwe as national God’ {Stamrngottei)^ p. 130. Cf. Akad. 
Jieden^ 105 ff. 

Henan, IJisL du Peuple d'Isr. i. p. 161: ‘Mais ce qui eat 
possible aussi, e'est que tons ces rdcits do TExode, oil la fable a 
p<in 6 tr 6 pour line si large part, soient plus mythiques encore 
qu’on ne le suppose d’ordinaue, et qu’ii ne faille, de toua ces 
rdcits, conserver que le fait m 6 mo de la sortie d’Israel de 
r^gypte et de son entree dans la p^ninsule du Sinai.’ Of 
Moses he says : * La l^gende a enti^rement reconvert Mo'ise . . . 
quoique son existence soit tr 6 s probable,’ p. 169. 

(B) In Ewald’a treatment of this period. Hist, of Isr. [Eng. 
tr.] ii. 16-228, his own view of the history is partly subordinated 
to an exposition of the narratives in the various sources ; but 
ho clearly accepted the historicity of the leading events. Thus, 
of the passage of the lied Sea, ho wrote : ‘ Whatever may have 
been the exact course of this event, wliose historical certainty 
is well established, its momentous results, the nearer as well 
as the more remote, were sure to bo experienced, and are even 
to us most distinctly visible,’ p. 76. 

Wellhausen, Hist, of Jgr, pp, 429-438; 'Moses . . . saw a 
favourable opportunity of deliverance. ... At a time when 
Egypt was scourged by a grievous plague, the Hebrews broke 
up their settlement in Goshen one night in spring ... on the 
shore ... of the Rod Sea . . . they were overtaken by Pharaoh’s 
army. ... A high wind during the night left the shallow sea 
so low that it oecame possible to ford it. Moses eagerly 
accepted the suggestion, and made the venture with success. 
The Egyptians, rushing after, came up with them on the 
further shore, and a struggle ensued. But the assailants 
fought at a disadvantage : the ground being ill suited for their 
chariots and horsemen, they fell into confusion and attempted 
a retreat. Meanwhile the wind had changed; the waters re¬ 
turned, and the pursuers were annihilated. After turning to 
visit Sinai . . . tne emigrants settled at Kadesh.’ *A certain 
inner unity actually subsisted long before it had found any 
outward political expression; it goes back to the time of Moses, 
who is to be regarded as its author. The foundation upon 
which, at all periods, Israel’s sense of its national unity rested 
was religious in its character. It was the faith which may be 
summed up in the formula, Jehovah is the God of Israel, and 
Israel is the people of Jehovah. Moses was not the first dis¬ 
coverer of this faith, but it was through him that it came to be 
the fundamental basis of the national existence and history.’ 
‘ From the historical tradition ... it is certain that Moses was 
the founder of the Torah.’ 

The late W. Robertson Smith wrote, OTJC^: 'Moses ... is 
the father of the priests as well as the father of the prophets,’ 
p. 308. ' He was a prophet os well as a judge. As such, he 
founded in Israel the great principles of the moral religion of 
the righteous Jehovah,'p. 306. 

Smend, AT Religionsgeschichte'^, writes: 'The narrative of the 
Mosaic period contains certain leading features, the historicity 
of which there is no reason to doubt, viz. the sojourn in Ef^ypt 
of the Israelites, or at any rate of a part of them ; their th^ht 
from Egypt; their connexion with the tribes of the Sinaitio 
peninsula and with the holy mountain; their stay at Kadesh, 
and finally the conquest of the Amorite kingdom east of the 
Jordan. . . . Moses was not the lawgiver of Israel, but he was 
much more than that. By loading toe Israelites out of Egypt, 
by unifying them in the wilderness, by conquering the land E. 
of Jordan, thus mving the Israelites a settled abode, and en¬ 
abling them to become agriculturists instead of nomads, be 
created Israel. . . . Through him Yahwe became the God of 
Israel,’ pp. 16-17. 

Kittel, in his Hi»t, of the Mebrews [Eng. tr.], which applies 
Dillmann’s critical views to the history, writes: 'Not only the 
Song fat the Red Sea), but all three main sources (J E P) liave 
historic ground beneath them. The Passage through the sea 
is a historical fact, but this is a link of a chain which implies 
others, earlier as well as later. The abode in Egypt, the Exodus 
thence, the continued journeying in the Desert towards Sinai, 
are thereby all made certain,’ i. p. 227 f. Similarly he accepts 
connexion with Midian and the sojourns at Sinai and Kadesh, 
pp. 229-234, and finds a Mosaic kernel in the Decalogue and the 


Book of the Covenant. Further: ‘ If the events of that period 
are, as a whole, beyond dispute, they demand for their ex¬ 
planation such a personality os the sources give us in Moses,’ 
p. 239. 

Oornill, Iligt. of the People of Isr. pp. 41-43, writes : ‘ Moses, 
a Hebrew of the tribe of Levi, had by favourable providence had 
access to the learning and civilization of Egypt,’and led the Israel¬ 
ites out of Egypt. They were overtaken by the Egyptians at 
the Red Sea, but ‘a mighty north-east wind lays dry the 
shallow strait, and they go through on the bottom of the 
sea, into the desert, into freedom.’ . . . ' In Sinai . . . tradi¬ 
tion locates the capital achievement of Moses, his religious 
reorganization of the people. It is one of the most remarkable 
moments in the history of mankind, the birth-hour of the 
religion of the spirit. In the thunderstorms of Sinai the Gofl 
of revelation Himself comes down upon the earth : here we 
have the dawn of the day which was to break upon the whole 
human race, and among the greatest mortals who ever walked 
this earth Moses will always remain one of the greatest.’ 

Passing to details: Moses’ connexion with tlie 
Levite.s is vouched for not only by the statements 
as to his birth, Ex 2* E, 6*^^ P, but also from the 
fact that the Levites of the sanctuary at Dan 
claimed to he descended from Moses; * and also 
by the designation of the Levites in Dt 33*^ as 
‘ the peonle of thy holy one,’ li’on i.e. Moses. 
Perhaps mushi (Ex 6^® [P]), as the name of a divi¬ 
sion of the Levitical clan Merari, denotes another 
group of Levites, who at one time claimed descent 
from Moses. 1 Ch 23^^"^’, where it is stated tliat 
the sons of Moses were reckoned to the tribe 

of Levi, is possibly a trace of some arrangement 
by which the Mosaic Levites were placed on the 
same level as tlie other Levites; the genealogical 
statement of the transaction would he that Ger- 
shom was a son of Levi and not of Moses. Cf. 
Levi. 

The E statement (Ex 2^®), that Moses grew up in 
Egyptian surroundings, is supported by the apparent 
identity of his name with the Egyptian niem ; but 
it is not likely, as Renan (Ifist, du Peuple d^Isr. 
i. 142 ff.) supposes, that he was greatly influenced 
in his work as the medium of divine revelation 
to Israel, by any Egyptian training. The pre- 
prophetio religion of Israel has little in common 
witn that of Egypt. Moreover, the early narra¬ 
tives make it clear that the scene of what we may 
call his religious education was the desert between 
Egypt and Palestine. It was at Horeb or in Midian 
that God appeared to him; and the only liumaii 
being by whose advice ho was guided alike in re¬ 
ligious and secular matters was his father-in-law, 
variously styled Jethro, the priest of Midian, 
Reuel, Hobao ben-Roucl, the Kenite. See Hobab, 
Jethro. It was at Horeb or Sinai that Moses re¬ 
ceived his fuller) revelation ; and throughout the 
cjirlier history J" is specially connected with Sinai. 
Thus it appears that Moses, as an exile from Egypt, 
found among the Bedawtn of the wilderness of 
Sinaia the human influences which helped to shape 
his subsequent teachiiig,§ cf. art. God in vol. ii. p. 
200* ; there, too, he received the divine inspiration, 
which sent him back to Egypt to rescue liis people. 
In that rescue and for the rest of his life, Moses 
was the mediator between J" and Israel alike in 
things material and spiritual. Israel, in its better 
moments, recognized that J"guided, protected, and 
championed Hia people through the leading and 
governance of Moses, and instructed them through 
his teaching. The tradition is equally clear that 
Israel had its evil moods in which it strove to 


* Jg 1830 (J ?), where the true reading is Moses, not Man.asseh. 
The Buggeslion (Addis, Ilex. p. 100 n.) that 1 S 2'‘^ implies l-hat 
a eimilar claim was made by the priesthood cf Shiloh is not 
supported by the general sense of the passage, which, more¬ 
over, was probably not written till after the destruction of 
Shiloh. 

t So Dlllraonn, Addis, etc.; Driver prefers to render, the 
man, thy godly one,’ i.e. the tribe of Levi. 

t Of. the exile of the Egyptian Sanehat amongst the Bedawin, 
Petrie, Egypt, i. 153. 

9 The occurrence of J" in Jochebed suggests that the name 
J" was known in the tribe of Levi before the time of Moses; 
but this name is found only in P. 
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shako itself free from the control of Moses, and 
that there were times when even he despaired of 
accom^ishing the task which J" had laid upon 
him. The repeated olFers of J" to annihilate Israel 
and make Moses the ancestor of a new nation, are 
probably a faithful reminiscence of importunate 
doubts as to whether Israel was worthy to be ‘ the 
peoj^lo of J'V i-c. to re(!cive and entertain the 
bivine Presence by which Moses felt himself 
possessed and inspired. For then a nation was a 
necessary correlative of a religion. Would it not 
be bettor to leave Israel to its fate and to gather 
round himself some new community, just as cen¬ 
turies later l*aul turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles? But Moses’ intense patriotism made 
such a course impossible. ‘ If thou wilt forgive 
their sin —; if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of 
thy book which thou hast written.’ Again and 
again he retunied to the task of keeping the 
people true to their high vocation, alike by per¬ 
suasion and chastisement; while he as constantly 
besought J" to pardon their sin and bear with their 
frailty. 

We may also trust the tradition that Moses led 
Israel first to Kadesh and then to the plains of 
Moab, but that he died before the invasion of 
Palestine. The tradition of some sin, of which 
exclusion from Canaan was the penalty, is too 
obscure to be interpreted, far less verified. The 
important and controlling element of Moses’ work 
for Israel, and through Israel for the religion of 
the world, was the uniting of the various tribes 
as * the people of J'V and of J" only, in the faith 
that J" could control nature and history to His 
purposes. The mutual loyalty of the tribes to one 
another had an immense ethical value, of which 
their common loyalty to J" was the bond and 
symbol. Hence an ethical character necessarily 
attached to J" Himself. In a primitive age a new 
departure necessarily had a concrete emtwdimcnt; 
Moses therefore provided for J" a sanctuary and a 
priesthood. The Tent of Meeting is mentioned by 
E (Nu 11 etc.); and, even apart from P, who has 
probably expanded ancient material, the Ark was 
evidently constructed by Moses; it is conspicuous 
in JE at the crossing of the Jordan, but entirely 
absent at the Bed Sea. As to the priesthood, 
Moses clearly placed the care of the Ark and the 
Tent of Meeting in the hands of his own family. 
Joshua, indeed, was left in charge of the Tent, but 
only as the denuty of Moses, who was the real 
priest, or, as Plmo says, high priest. Moses appears 
(see above) to have left the succe.ssion in the priest¬ 
hood to his children ; it is not clear how far P’s 
statement that the family of Aaron was entrusted 
with the priesthood is derived from ancient tradi¬ 
tion, but the ordinary analysis supports this view 
by giving Dt 10®, Jos 14®® to E, but they may 
belong to R**; see ‘Joshua’ in PB. Cf. Ajuk, 
Tabernacle, etc. 

The Pentateuch also states that Moses committed 
to writing certain laws and records : ‘all the words 
of J",’ Ex 24® (E) — what these ‘words’ >vere is 
not stated; the ritual Ten Commandments, Ex 
34^® (J); the register of the Stations in the Wilder¬ 
ness, Nu 33' (R^’); ‘ this law,’ probably the original 
Deuteronomic Code, Dt 31® (R*^). The articles 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, Numbers explain why 
even these sections, at any rate in their present 
form, are not attributed to Moses. Yet these 

J iassages warrant us in believing that many of the 
aws and institutions of the Pentateuch originated 
with Moses, or received his sanction, or are the 
natural application to later times of the principles 
involved in his government of Israel. 

It is doubtful whether we can regard Moses as 
an author in the literary sense. His name is 
indeed found in the OT in connexion with various 


g iems, viz. Ex IS'"'®, the Song of Triumph at the 
ed Sea; Dt .32'*^, the Song of Moses; Dt 33®*®®; 
and some other poems in Ex-Dt; Ps 90, the Prayer 
of Moses; and tlie whole Pentatcnich and the Bk. 
of Job have been attributed to him by rabbinical 
and other theories. The reasons why this ascrip¬ 
tion of these books and poems to Moses has been 
for the most part abandoned will be found in the 
articles on the scver.al books. It is not impossible 
that he may have composed narratives and poems, 
and that portions of such work are preserved in 
the Pentateuch, but we have no means of identify¬ 
ing them. 

It will be obvious that the question, ‘What 
new elements of cult and faith did Moses add to 
the religion of Israel?’ can be only very partially 
answered. Later times rightly held that, in a 
sense, they were his debtors for their whole trea¬ 
sure of religious faith and life; they were not 
careful to distinguish between original Mosaism 
and its developments; but included both alike 
under the formula, ‘J" said to Moses.’ Modern 
analysis has not yet succeeded in definitely and 
certainly separating the one from the other. It 
has been proposed to determine Mosaism by ascer¬ 
taining the nature of the pre-prophetic religion of 
Israel. But our data for this calculation are in¬ 
adequate ; and even if it were successfully per¬ 
formed, we have still to discover the exact state 
of pre-Mosaic religion, and to establish some prin¬ 
ciple by which the credit for the advance from that 
to prophetic religion is to be distributed between 
Moses and other teachers, such as Samuel and 
Elijah. Moses’ work was rather practical than 
didactic, the influence of an inspired life rather 
than the inculcation of abstract dogmas. He 
made the faith, the sanctuary, the Ark of J" the 
rallying-point of a united Israel. This point is 
rightly emphasized by E and P in their statements 
that it was through Moses that the name Yahweii 
was made known to Israel. What there was new 
to Israel in this name, as compared with the 
divine names they had hitherto used, we cannot 
at present determine. But, in the natural course 
of tilings, each of the tribes of Israel would have 
developed, like Ammon, Moab, and Edom, its own 
henotheistic religion. The devotion of so great a 
group of tribes to J", and J" only, and the survival 
of this common devotion when the political unity 
disappeared, under the Judges and again during 
the divided monarchy, was a distinct step from 
henotheism to monotheism. Moreover, the faith 
that the God whoso sanctuary was Sinai could 
rescue Israel from Egypt, protect and provide for 
them in the ^vilde^ne8^, ana put them in possession 
of Palestine, emphasized the truth that J" was not 
the God of a country, but of a people; and the 
relation of a deity to a people is far more spiritual 
than the relation of a deity to a country—J" is 
of a higher order than Baal. Hence the Mosaic 
faith, ‘J" is the God of Israel,’ and the realiza¬ 
tion of that faith in the events of Israel’s history 
during the leadership of Moses, constitute a dis¬ 
tinct advance in spiritual monotheism. 

Mose.s’ personality cannot be exactly defined, 
for similar reasons. In the oldest tradition he 
stands in such isolated CTandeur,* is so constantly 
thought of as the ideal ruler and prophet, that 
the traits of human, individual life and character 
are lost. Even points that seem characteristic 
are soon seen to Delong to the Israelite ideal of 
the saint and prophet. His shrinking from his 
mission he shared with men like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. When Nu 12® (E® or perhaps R) states 
that Moses was meek {'andw) above all other men, 
it means that he was unique in his piety, for to 
be 'andw came to be the characteristic grace of 
* For Aaron B«e ii.-ir. (aV 
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the godly man. On the other hand, his wife and 
sons vanish silently from tlio story, which cares 
nothing about his personal relations, and is in¬ 
terested only in the official successor to his leader¬ 
ship. The picture drawn of him in the l*entateuch 
is adequately sketched by saying, with Philo, that 
Moses is portrayed as supremely endowed with the 
human gifts and divine inspiration of king and 
lawgiver, priest and prophet. 

C. Moses in the New Testament. —The NT 
makes frequent reference to the history of Moses. 
For the most part, however, it adds nothing to 
the OT narrative. In some instances it follows 
a text differing from MT, or a tradition varying 
from the Pentateuch,* but these differences do 
not affect the general history of Moses. In other 
cases, the NT follows tradition in obtaining new 
features from the interpretation of the OT narra¬ 
tive. The simple a'lta (EV ‘goodly* of Ex 2 ^) 
becomes, by a development from the LXX d(rrftos, 
the emphatic phrase do-rstoj ry (EV ‘ exceeding 
fair’), Ac 7 »>; cf. He 11 “ So, again. He 11 “-“ 
‘Moses, when ho was grown up, refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter; choosing 
rather to be evil entreated with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 
accounting the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt: for he looked unto 
the recompense of the reward. By faith he for¬ 
sook Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: 
for he endured, as seeing him who is invisible.* 
Similarly, St. Stephen (Ac 7“**^), in stating that 
Moses ‘was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,* that he was about forty when he fled 
from E^pt, that he spent forty years in Midian, 
etc., follows traditions which are an obvious de¬ 
duction from the OT statement that Moses was 
brought up as the ‘son of Pharaoh’s daughter,’ 
and from the chronology of the Pentateuch. 

There are, however, a few statements about 
Moses in the NT which can scarcely be conjectural 
expansions of suggestions found in the Pentateuch. 
They are, for the most part, derived from apo- 
cryiihnl works: 2 Ti 3®*^ ‘Jannes and Jarnbres 
withstood Moses,’ and ‘their folly . . . came to 
be evident unto all men,* is said by Ori^en (on 
Mt 27®) to be taken from an apocryphal Book of 
Jannes and Jainbres; see Jannes and Jambues 
(Book of). Jude ®, the contention of Michael 
and Satan over the body of Moses, is from another 
apocryphal work, the Assumption of Moses \ see 
followingarticle. 

The NT constantly refers to the law of Moses, 
and to Moses as the founder of OT religion, and 
refers to the Pentateuch as ‘Moses* (Lk 16“). 
His prophetical status is recognized by the quota¬ 
tion in Ac 3“. At the Tra-nsfiguration, Moses and 
Elijah appear as the representatives of the OT 
dispensation, and Christ and they speak of His 
approaching death as an ‘Exodus* (Lk 9*^ cf. 
2 Pe 1^®). While the NT contrasts the law with 
the gospel, and Moses with Christ (Jn etc.), 
yet it appeals to the Pentateuch as bearing witness 
to Christ (Dt 18'®*^® in Ac 7^^), in a way which 
implies that what Moses was to the old, Christ 
is to the new dispensation. Similarly, the com¬ 
parison between Moses and Christ in He 3®* ® im¬ 
plies that, though Christ was greater than Moses, 
He was, in a sense, a greater Moses, and that 
Moses was a forerunner and prototype of Christ. 

D» Moses in Tradition. —An immense mass 
of traditions gathered round Moses. Many of these 
are collected in Josephus, Ant, II.-IV., c, Apion, ; 
Philo, Vita Moysis ; Eusebius, Preep, Ev. 9; in 
the Targums and rabbinical commentaries; and 
in the pseudepigraphal works ascribed to Moses, f 

• 2 Oo 318, He 9 * (cf. Nu 17io). 

t See Mosbs, Asbumftiox or. 


Traditions are also found in the Koran, and in 
other Arabian works. It is possible that there 
may be in this wilderness of chaff some grain of 
fact not otherwise known ; but, speaking generally, 
the student of OT history may set the whole on 
one side. 

So Canon Bawlinson, Moges^ Uis Life and Thn£8, Pref. iii: 

* Many legends have clustered round the name of Moses, some 
Jewish, others Mahometan, but these are almost always worth¬ 
less, and throughout the following pages, excoptii^ in a singlr 
instance, no notice has boon taken of them. The writer'.- 
strong conviction has been that it is from the Scriptures almost 
entirely, if not entirely, that we must learn the facts of Moses 
life and deduce our estimate of his character.’ 

Hence, with the partial exception of the Manetho 
traditions preserved by Josephus, to be notices 1 
hereafter, these lej^^erids are mostly ignored by 
historians. The chief exception is Stanley, who, 
in his Jeunsh Church and the article ‘Moses’ in 
Smith’s Diiy interweaves legends with biblical 
data in his usual picturesque fiishion. 

Doubtless, however, the ideas which the Jew>* 
in the NT period had of Moses were somewhat 
influenced by such traditions—witness their cur¬ 
rency in Philo and Josephus: these traditions, 
however, would not—and the NT shows that they 
did not—seriously modify the account given in the 
OT of the life and work of Moses. They supply 
details of names and numbers; narrate incidents 
that 1111 gaps in the sto^ ; and provide facts which 
explain obscurities. Piirther, by adding to the 
marvellous in the history of Moses, they attempt 
the superfluous task of increasing his unique 
spiritual importance. We can cite only a few 
examples. Thus Josephus* {Ant. ii. ix. x.) gives 
many details of the childhood andyouth of Moses. 
Pharaoh’s daughter’s name was lliermuthis; the 
infant refused to bo suckled by Egyi»tian nurses; 
he was of divine form {/aopipji Belov ); the princess 
induced her father to put his crown on Moses’ 
head, but Moses threw it down and trod on it, 
etc. etc. An account of a successful campaign 
against the Ethiopians, in which Moses commanded 
the Egyptian arniy, and married Tharbis, the 
daughter of the Ethiopian king, probably grew 
out of the reference to his ‘Cushite wife’ in Nu 
12 *. The account of Moses’ death (iv. viii, 49) 
concludes: ‘ As he was embracing Elcazar and 
Joshua, and was still talking witli them, a cloud 
suddenly stood over him, and he disappeared down 
a certain valley. But he wrote in the Sacred 
Books tliat he died {avrbv reOveOra), fearing lest 
men should venture to say that he had been 
deified {irp6s rb Belov aOrbv di'c^wp^aai) on account 
of his extraordinary virtue.* Elsewhere (c. Apion. 
i. 26) he quotes Manetho to the eflect that Moses 
was born in Heliopolis, and bore the Egyptian 
name of Osarsiph. Philo ( Vita Moysisy i. 6 ) gives 
the details of nis education in the learning of 
Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Chaldaea. In i. 39 
ho has a version of the fight at Rephidim (Ex 
178 - 16 )^ in which Aaron and Hur are dispensed 
with, and Moses’ hands are miraculously uphekl. 
In iii. 39 he speaks of Moses’ prophesying his own 
death, by divine inspiration, while yet alive, and 
being buried ‘not by mortal hands, but by im¬ 
mortal powers,’ and concludes, ‘ Such was the lihi, 
and suen the death of Moses, king, lawgiver, high 
priest, and prophet, as it is recorded in the Sacred 
Scriptures.* 

Although the Manetho traditions belong rather 
to the general history of the Exodus than to the 
persomu career of Moses, something more may be 
said about them here. Jos^hus (c. Apion.) gives 
the traditions as to the Exodus preserved by 

* The many tedious expansions of the Biblo story In Josephus 
and Philo, especially tho speeches, which, after the manner of 
Thucydides, they put into the mouths of Moses and others, 
have of course no historical value. 
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Manetho, an Egyptian priest and historian of 
Heliopolis, during the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, B.C. 285-246. In i. 26, 27, Manetho is quoted 
as stating that a priest of Heliopolis, named Osar- 
siph, afterwards Moses, raised a revolt of persons 
alllicted by leprosy and otlier foul diseases, who 
had been settled on the borders to deliver Egypt 
from the pollution of their presence. They were 
defeated and driven out of Egypt into Syria by 
Amenophis king of Egypt. In eh. 32 a similar 
story is quoted from ClKeremon,* the leaders of 
the Jews being Mouses Tisithen and Joseph 
Peteseph. In ch. 34, cf. ii. 2, a third version of the 
story is quoted from Lysiinachus.f According to 
i. 14, 15, 26, ii. 2, Manetho stated that Jerusalem 
was built by tlie followers of shepherd kings, 
Hyksos, when tlicy were expelled from E'gypt 
by Tethmosis; and, apparently, regards these 
llyksos as the ancestors of the Israelites. It 
has sometimes been maintained that the story 
of the expulsion of the lepers is a truer version of 
the Exodus than that given in the OT; and some 
who reject Manetho’s main story quote his names 
of persons and places. It is safer to regard his 
and other narratives as mere perversions of the 
biblical account (Stade, GescJi. i. 128; Seinecke, 
(JesrJi. i. 80). 

The Mussulman legends are partly imaginative 
but tedious expansions of the Bible narrative, prob¬ 
ably known only indirectly ; partly pure myths. 
Thus, when Moses struck tlie rock, twelve, streams 
gushed forth, one for each tribe (Koran, ii.). Sura 
xviii. gives a story of the iourney of Moses with 
el-Khidr, the Unknown, which reads like a section 
of the Arabian Nights. The niunerous legends 
about Moses illustrate the fact that the Moslems 
recognize Moses, in common with Jesus and Mo¬ 
hammed, as a prophet and apostle (Koran, xix.). 

Cf. ClIKONOLOOY OF OT, EXODUS TO CANAAN, 

Israel (History of), Hexatkuch, EIxodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Ark, 
Tabernacle, Aaron, and articles on the various 
persons, places, and things mentioned in Ex-Dt; 
also Moses (Assumption of). 

Litkraturk.— Commentariea on the Pentate\ich, and sections 
referring to Pent, in the OT Intrcxluctions. Sections on Mosaic 
period in the Histories and OT Theologies cited in Literature 
under Ibraml (History of) ; also in the OT Theologies of Kayser- 
Marti, Oehler [Enjjf. tr.], Pieponbrin^r [Enjf, tr.]; W. It. Smith, 
OTJC^ pn. 254-4S0. See also G. Rawlinson, Moses \ Baker- 
Or*^ene, Migration qf the Hebrews. 

A list of p8eudepi(;raphal books ascribed to Moses is tfiven in 
Charloa' Assumption of Moses, pp. xiv-xv ii. For tlie Jewish and 
Mohammedan legends see Stanley, Jewish Church, i. 80-173, 
and art, ‘Moses’In Smith’s JJli; also Koran, Suras ii., vii., x., 
xviii., xix., XX., xxvi., xxviii., xl. ; Guwtav Weil, Biblical 
Legends of the Mussulmans, tr^^ as The Bible, the Karan, and 
the Talmud, and notes to Rodwell’s tr^of the Koran ; d’Uerbe- 
lot, Biblioth^que Orientale, Moussa ben-Amram ; P. I. Hershon, 
Genesis, with a Talmudical Commentary, see under ‘ Moses' in 
Index iii. For the Egyptian traditions of Manetho, Chmreiuon, 
and Lysimachus, and for Artananus (ap. Eus. Pretp. Ev. ix. 27), 
etc., see Ewald, Hist, of her. ll. 70-04. For the Arcliaoology see 
Driver in Authority and Archceology (Ilc^arth), pp. 64-79. 

w. H. Bennett. 

MOSES, ASSUMPTION OP.-The Ass^imntion of 
Moses ap. Gcla.siu.s of Cyzicum 

(Man.si ii. 844)] is a Jewish writing originally com¬ 
posed in Hebrew or Aramaic early in the 1st cent. 
A.D. It is extant in a Latin translation preserved 
in a single palimpsest MS, which was ifiscovered 
by Ceriani and edited by him in Monumenta Sacra 
et Prof ana, vol. i. fasc. i. pp. 55-64 (1864). The 
best edition is that of Dr. It. H. Charles (1897); 
his division of the text into chapters and verses is 
here adopted, and his edition quoted by its pages 
[e.ft. * Charles 87 ’]. 

I. Contents (Historical allusions not expressly 

• An Alexandrian living shortly before the Christian ora 
(Ewald, Hist, of Isr, tr.4 ii. 86 n.). 

t ‘Otberwlte unknown, but certainly still later than Chmre- 
mon,’ Ewald, op. eit. iL 86. 


named in tlm text are given in brackets).—I. In 
the year 2500 A.M., Moses, being 120 years old, 
calls Joshua and appoints him to be his successor, 
at the same time giving him the books, which he 
is to biiiy carefully in a .safe place. II. Joshua 
shall give the people their inheritance (1, 2): 
afterwards they will be ruled by chiefs and 
kings, and Cod will lix the place of His sanctuary 
(3, 4), though the ten tribes will break off (5). But 
the people will fall into idolatry (6-9). III. Then 
a king from the East [Nebuchadnezzar] will bum 
their ‘colony’ [Jerusalem] and the temple, and 
will carry them captive (1-3). The ten tribes and 
the two tribes will mourn together and pray, and 
will remember the warnings of Moses (4-13). They 
will be in bondage about 77 years (14). IV. Then 
a certain one [fjaviel] will pray for them (1-5), 
and some of them will be allowed to return, though 
the ten tribes will remain among the Gentiles (6-9). 
V. At a later period the priests, ‘ slaves, sons of 
.slaves,’ will fall into idolatry and iniquity through 
the wicke<l kings who are over tlierri [Antiochus 
and the liellenizinq Priests, such as Menelaus 
(2 Mac 4®*^)]. VI. 'I’lien will come kings calling 
themselves priests [The llasmonceans], who also 
will work iniquity (1). These in turn are to be 
followed by a King not of the race of the priests 
[Herod], who will tyrannize over them for 34 
years (2-6); bis children will reign for sliorter 
periods (7), and a powerful king of the West 
[Varus, governor of Syria, B.C. 4] will conmier 
them anS burn part of the temple (8, 9). Vll. 
Here the history ends and the predictions bej^dn: 
lir.st will come rulers who will be hypocrites, 
gluttons, tyrannical, impious, boastful, proud . . . 
(Thischapter is much mutilated in the MS). VIII. 
Another vi.sitationof wrath will descend upon them, 
and the ‘ king of the kings of the earth ’ will 
crucify those who confess their circumcision and 
give their wives to the Gentiles, and will make 
them carry unclean idols and blaspheme. IX. 
Then tliere will be a man of the tribe of Levi 
whose name will be Taxo [Eleazar (see below)], 
who will take his seven sons into the wilderness 
to fast for three days and then die, rather than 
tran^re.ss the law of the Lord of lords. X. Then 
the Lord’s kingdom will appear, and the angel 
[Michael] will be commissioned to avenge the 
enemies of Israel (I, 2). The Most lligdi will 
arise, while the earth trembles and the sun and 
moon are darkened, and He will punish the Gen¬ 
tiles ; but thou, Israel, wilt be blessed and mount 
up to the heavens, and thou shalt see thy enemies 
on the earth,* and shalt give thanks to thy Creator 
(3-10). But now Joshua is to keep these words 
safe : from the death of Moses to the Advent shall 
bo 250 ‘times’ (11-15). XI. When Joshua hears 
these words of Moses, he is much grieved. What 
sepulchre (he says) can be fit for Moses? How can 
I, Joshua, guide the 600,000 Israelites, or defend 
them from the Amorites, who will attack them 
when Moses is gone ? XII. Moses then places 
Joshua in his own seat, and comforts him by 
reminding him of the providence of God . . . 
(Here the MS breaks oil* in the middle of a 
sentence). 

ii. Date. —It follows from the above analysis 
that the Assumption was written after Herod’s 
death, but before any of his sons had reigned so 
long as their father, i.e. between B.C. 3 and A.D. 
30. The most probable date is soon after the 
deposition of Archelaus in A.D. 6. (So Cliarles 
Iviii, who also examines the views of other 
scholars). 

iii. Standpoint and Teaching.— The value of 
the Assumption of Moses for modern students is 
expressed by the title of J. E. H. Thomson’s work, 

* Or, according to Charles’ conjecture, in Gehenna. 
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• Books which influenced our Lord and llis Apostles * 
(see Charles xxvii f.). The author is characterized 
by Dr. Charles as a Pharisaic Quietist. He was 
not a Sadducee, for he attacks the priests and 
expects a theocratic kingdom. He was not a 
Zealot, for he is signilicantly silent about the 
exploits of the Maccabees, and his ideal hero, 
Taxo [Eleazar]y is one who will be passively faith¬ 
ful unto death. Nor was he an Essene, for he is 
keenly interested in the fortunes of the temple. 
‘ He was a Pharisee of a fast-disappearing type, 
recalling in all respects the Chasid of the early 
Maccahauin times, and upholding the old traditions 
of quietude and resignation’ (Charles li-liv). 
Hence he represents that tendency in Jewish 
thought Avliich was most nearly allied to primitive 
Christianity.* It is this which gives real interest 
to the inv estigation of the many critical difficulties 
presented by the text of the book. 

iv. 'I'liE Latin Text.— The Milan Palimpsest 
(Bibl. Amb. c. 73 in/.), our sole witness for the 
text, appears to date from the 6th cent.f The 
Assumptioyi occupies quire xvii, the preceding 
quires containing the unique fragments of the 
Latin translation of the nook of Jubilees (wh. 
see). But, though the -whole volume is marked 
by peculiarities of writing and spelling due to the 
scrioe, the two works were not translated at the 
same time or place, as is clear from the divergent 
renderings of Greek words. The Latin vocabulary 
of the Assumiition includes aedes (Fa6y), arbiter 
{/ii€alTr)i)Xi colonia (= * a town ’)§, nuntius (d 77 eXos), 
palain facere (dTro/caXi/irretp), Sunimus ("T^to-ros), and 
transliterations such as acrobistia { — dKpo^vaTla)^ 
clibsis {0\L\pis)f scene {<TK7)vif}), Important for the 
date is the rare use of seciis for xard ‘according 
to,’ parallels to which occur in Clem. Rom. lat 21’, 
and in a non-Christian inscription found at Pes- 
chiera {OIL v. 4017). II 

The MS (which is often very hard to road) was 
transcribed by Ceriani with wonderful accuracy.IT 
But the liatin itself is disfigured by many corrup¬ 
tions, mostly due to the carelessness of tran¬ 
scribers, e.g. ex tribus for patribus (i. 8), sub 
anulo for sub nullo (xii. 9).** More serious are 
those which rest on mistakes in the underlying 
Greek. Dr. Charles has det(;cted a notable instance 
in ii. 7, where adeedent ad testamentum Domini et 
finem j)olluent must correspond to 7rpocr/3^<Tovrat rj 
dLaOyKxi Kvplov Kal rbif 6pov ^€^7j\{v<Tovaiv ; here by 
reading Trapa^rjcrovrat t^v dLaO'^Krju and 6pKOP (for 
6pov) wo get the appropriate sense, ‘ they will trans¬ 
gress the covenant of the Lord and profane the 
oaih' No doubt there are ca.ses of still deeper 
corruptions which arose in the original Semitic, but 
these are more difficult to discover and remove. 

A full discussion of all the obscurities presented 
by the text as we have it would bo impo.ssible 
here: one point, however, must be noticed, as it 
allects the general understanding of the book. 
This is the interpretation of chs. viii. and ix., 

• Oomp., for instance, Mk with Amimj), xi. (tuncparebit 
regnum [Dei ]. . . et tunc ZabxUus jlnem habebit). 

t A rough faosiniile of a couple of lines is tfiven in Volkmar's 
edition of the Ansumption, p. 153, 

t So di in lie (not elsewliere). 

i Cf. Clem. Rotn. lat, p. 

II This use of secua must not he confused with the late and 
vulgar use of secus for irxpd, e.g. sccua mare Alt 13' in latt, 
omn. (exc. afr.), examples of which are hardly found before the 
4th cent. a . d . Secxia for rxp» occurs in Jubilees 16^® 49^® etc. 

Only in four places have we found ourselves unable to 
follow Dr. Ceriani. We read acrobisam (not acrofisam), AIS p. 
67a'2 ; iam (not tarn), ^ lOOa? ; emn (not cum), p. 100a^3; incxU 
(not i7i eut), p. 1(X)67. The last word we take to ue a mistake in 
the MS for sicut, 

** The obscure phrase in tempore tribum (iv. 9) seems to the 
preset writer like a corruption of in tempore retributionis (or 
retribuendi) : cf. Hos 9?. In the same verse Schmidt-Merx and 
Charles have already recognized that natoa is a mistake of the 
scribe for nationes. In the very corrupt clause at the end of 
viii. 5 auum looks like a mistake for mem. 
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describing the ‘second tribulation’ of the Jews. 
As it stands, this section comes between the death 
of Herod and the final judgment, but the details 
of the persecution notably coincide with tliat which 
befell tlie Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes, a period 
which is very rapidly passed over in chs. v. and vi. 
owing to the authors dislike of tlie ilasmonanins. 
Dr. Charles, therefore, in his Notes to np. 28-30, 
supposes that the section has been misplaced, an(l 
that its real place is between chs. v. and vi. But 
this violent remedy is inadmissible; the final 
Theophany (ch. x.) comes in well after the story 
of the ideal saint Taxo (ch. ix.), but very badly 
after the description of the wicked priests and 
rulers in ch. vii. In the opinion of tne present 
writer, the difficulty disappears if we regard the 
author of the Assumption as having lilled up his 
picture of the final woes from the stories of the 
Antiochian martyrs. Dr. Charles himself says of 
ch. ix. (p. 34): ‘ [ts purpose is to indicate the line 
of action which the Chasids or Pharisaic party of 
his own time should pursue. ... It prescribes the 
duty our author would enforce on the Pharisaism 
of his own time. Just as his complete silence ns 
to the Maccabman uprising forms an emphatic 
censure of its aims, so his vigorous statement of 
the opposed and Chasid line of action is designed 
as a commendation of its character.’ 

The latter part of the above quotation refers 
especially to Taxo, who (as Dr. Charles points 
out, p. 35) has been evolved out of the story of 
Eleazar (2 Mao 4 Mac 5^). His seven sons 

correspond to the seven sons of the widow (2 Mac 7), 
and his cave of refuge corresponds to those of tlie 
Chasids (1 Mac 1“ 2^^). Various unsatisfactory 
explanations of the origin of the name Taxo have 
been put forward : they are given in Charles 35 f. 
What has hitherto escaped observation is that 
^ Taxo* itself, w'hen put back into the original 
language of the book, is nothing more than a 
slightly corrupted cipher for Eleazar. All that 
is necessaiy is to read Taxoc for Taxo. The letter 
may have fullen out in the Latin of the Assumption^ 
as m ore for orbe (xii. 4), or in the underlying 
Greek, as in bpov for bpKov (ii. 7). Now Taxoc 
in the Latin implies taScok in the Greek, and this 
in turn implies pionn in the Semitic original. This 
word means nothing as it stands, but if we take in 
each case the next letter of the Semitic alphabet, 
e.g. B for A, M for L, etc., we get Eleazar^ the 
very name which of all others is most suitable.* 

I'hus the future anticipated in i\\id Assumption \b 
a period of triumphant wickedness and oppression ; 
but just when the saints have given an example of 
passive endurance, at once most hopeless and most 
splendid, the Most High will Himself intervene and 
deliver His people. 

v. The End of the Work.— The Milan Pal¬ 
impsest breaks olF in the middle of a sentence, 
and the question arises how much is lost. The 
purely internal evidence would suggest that very 
little is lacking. Moses has liiiished his prophecy 
and is about to die : there is nothing more to he 
said. With this also goes the fact that all the 
leaves of the quire containing the fragment of 
the Assumption are preserved. If the missing 
portion consisted of several whole quires and not 
merely a single leaf or jiair of leaves, it is somc- 
wliat strange that the linal quire of tlie extant 
fragments is intacb.f 

* We know from the parable in St. Luke (IG-*^*^-) that Eleazar 
(or, in the Greek form, Lazarus) ia an appropriate name to tfive 
to the repreaeritative of the poor but pious Israelite. 

t Tlie Stichometry of Nicephorus does not greatly help us to 
discover how much is missinff at the end. The number of 
there given for the is, ,xu — i.e. 1400. If this be correct, 

a^ut IIXX) cm'xet are lost, equivalent to 20 leaves; but as the 
number assigned to the preceding work on the list (tl\e 
MttvAttf) is on any hypothesis corrupt, too much reliance must 
not be placed on the figures fur the Aisumptian. 
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Jint a numhor of Greek patristic references 
(collected in Charles 107-110) indicate that the 
l)ook was in circulation with an Appendix con¬ 
taining^ the dispute of Michael and Jijatan over 
tlie body of Moses after the latter’s death, followed 
hy liis triumphant ‘ assumption ’ into heaven. A 
detail of this disj)ute is alluded to in the canonical 
Epistle of St. Judo (v.‘'). Especially clear is a 
flotation in Gelasius of Cyzicura : ‘ In the book of 
tne AssuDipiion of Mofics^ Michael the archangel, 
disputing with the devil, saith. For from His holy 
Spirit we all were created. And again he saith. 
From before God went forth His Spirit^ and the 
world was made.^* The formula or quotation is 
identical with that used by the same author {ap. 
Mansi ii. 844) for quoting i. 14 of our Assumption. 

ft is dillicult to decide whether the Latin of 
tlie Assumption ever contained the Appendix. 
On the one hand, it is hard to imagine how the 
book could have reached a Latin-speaking com¬ 
munity without the Appendix having been associ- 
at(*xl with it. Yet the work could only have been 
spoiled by the addition, and there is a certain im¬ 
probability that the accidental loss of a couple of 
quires from tlie Milan Palimpsest should improve 
the artistic unity of the book. The interest of the 
Assumption as we have it is wholly taken up with 
the fate of tlie chosen people, present and future, 
but the Appendix is concerned with the personal 
fate of Moses.t 

Litbraturk. — Full Bibliography In Charles xvili - xxviii. 
Kditioiis ; Geriani, Monumenta Sacra et Prof ana, vol. !. faec. 1. 
pp. (1804); llilgenfekl, NT extra Canonem receptum, 

iHt cd. (1806), 2nd od. (1876); Volknmr, Mose Prophetie nna 
IJimnuyahrt (1807); Schmidt and Merx, Die Atsumptio Mods, 
not Kinli'itung . . . [Merx, Archil) f. unseen. Rrforschung dee 
AT, I. Ii. pp. 111-152] (1868). 

Soo also llonsch in Xeitschr. f. Wissen. Theol. xi. 76-108, 466- 
468, xii. 213-228, xlv. 89-02, xvii. 642-662, xxvlil. 102-K)4; 
Sohiirer, GVl’a iil. 213ff. [HJP ii. 111. 78flf.]; O. Clemen in 
liautzsch's Apocr. u. Pseudepigr. (1899). 

F. C. Burkitt. 

MOSOLLAMUS* —1. (A Mo(r6XXa/uoy, B Me<roXa^t6y, 
AV Mosollanion), 1 Es 8^ (LXX ") = Mkshullam, 
Ezr 8^'*. 2. (Mo(r6XXaM05, AV Mosollam), 1 Es 
ME.SHULLAM, Ezr 10^®. 

MOST HIGH (jV^j;, properly upper Jos 16®, or 
uppermost Gii 40^^ Dt 26'® (‘ high ’), 28' (‘ on high ’); 
Aram. K:Vy Kt., I^erd, also in Dn 718 .^ 2 . 20.27 
the I lob. form, as plur. of majesty : C^to-ros).— 
An eiiithet, or title, of dignity, applied to God, and 
occurring in the OT as follows :—God Most Hiqh 
(|v‘ 7 y Sn) Gn 14'8* pg 78“ ; (p'Sy omSs) Ps 67® 

78'^®; J" Most High, Ps 7'"^; the Most High (p'{>y, 
without the art., only in poetnr), Nu 24'®(Balaara’s 
prophecy), Dt 32® (Song of Moses), Is 14'^ (words 
put into the mouth of the king of Babylon), Ps 
18'» (= 2 S 22'^) 2V 46^ 50'^ 77'“ 78'^ 82® 87® 91'- ® 92' 
107", La 3®®- as predicate, Ps 47® 83'® 97*.^ And 
in Daniel: God Most High, 3®® 4® 5'®*®'; the Most 
High, 4'’- ®®' ®®* 8^7*8; and in the ex]>ression * saints 

of the. Most Hiqh ’ (I’jVjiv), 7'“' »>• According 

to Philo of Byblus {ap, Euseb. Preep. Ev. i. 10 
§§ 11, 12; cf. Lenormant, Origincs^, i. 540), there 
was in the Phoenician theogony a god EliUn, 
father of heaven and earth, who was slain in an 
encounter with wild beasts, and afterwards divin¬ 
ized (Kurd, roirrov? yluerai ns ’EXtouv Ka\oi}pevos''Ti^iaTos, 
Kal OijXeia Xeyoplvy liypoi}^, ot Kal KanfiKOvv rrepl BvpXov, 
tDi/ yevvdrai ’E7ri7eto? ^ AMxOojy, tv Ca-repov iKdXeaav 
* From Mansi, 11. 867; b 

0 r£ Xiyir etiri yitp 

itygu KvrcujTKvpi uett wuXn ktytr ire rperiwev rev 

&ieS iiijxffi re rvtvjux etirev, m.] • Keerpet iyt*ire. The Second part 
of the quotation is not given by Fabricius and Cliarles. 

f IVrnaps we may take as a parallel the transmission of the 
Fpistle of Barnabas. Tiie concluding chapters in our (Jreok 
MSS (cbs. 18-21) are taken from the ‘Two ways’ or some such 
soiirce, and these chapters are wholly wanting In the Latin. 

I Eight out of these 17 I’salms are Korahite or Asaphite 
Psalms. 


Odpavtv, K.T.X .). The *Fl 'Elydn of Gn 14 may stand 
in some relation to this Phocn. deity. Ei (God) 
was often distinguished by difl'erent epithets, 
bringing out diirerent aspects of the divine nature, 
as in the patriarchal nd (Gn 17'), nViy Sa (2P*®), 
»n^K Vk (33®“), (35^), and in the Pheen. 

jon hn {CIS l. i. 8; Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epi- 
graphik, 419); and so the Canaanite has here nis 
^EVElyon. It may have been a deity whom Mel- 
chizedek recognized, in opposition to other inferior 
ones, as the highest, and in whose name, tradition 
told, he had blessed Israel’s ancestor: the Israel- 
itish narrator, not unnaturally, identifies him (v.®®) 
with J". The statement, however, that a deity bear¬ 
ing this name was worshipped at ‘ Salem ’ has not, 
up to the present time (July 1899), received any 
confirmation or illustration from the inscriptions.* 

In the other passages quoted, the title seems 
simply to give expression to the tliouglit that J" is 
the God who is supreme ,—whether over the earth, 
as ruler and governor of the world (cf. Ps 47®' ®' 
83'® 97®* 99®), or over other gods (95® 96^'- 97®*^; cf. 
also Cheyne on Ps 7'® ; Scliultz, OT Theol. ii. 129 f.; 
Smend, A T Eel.-Gesch. 470). Like * God of heaven ’ 
{LOT 519, ®553), it is a title which was undoubtedly 
in frequent use in post-exilic times (Cheyne, OP, 
26,-j* 27, 41,t 83 f., 164, 314, 464); but it may be 
questioned how far, except when found in com¬ 
bination with other indications, it can be used as 
a criterion for the date of a psalm. In its Greek 
form (see Hatch and Itedpath’s Concordance to the 
LXX, under O^io-ros), it occurs in the Apocrypha, 
1 Es 2® 6®' 8'®'®' To 1*’:'®^ 4",^ Jth 13'®, Est 
16'®, Wis 6'®: C®.t, Bar 4®“ (A), 2 Mac 3®',t 3 Mac 6® 7®; 
and MUth particular frequency in Ecclus.,—much 
more frequently indeed than the corresponding 
Ileb. fonn occurs in the recently discovered lleb. 
text of tliis l>ook.§ It is also frenuent (as a title) 
in the Book of Enoch (see Charles’ note on 99®), 
the Apoc. of Baruch (see Charles on 17'), and 2 (4) 
Esdras. In the Assumption of Moses it occurs 10’. 
In liabb. literature it is stated by Dalman (Worte 
Jesu, 162 f.) to be exceedingly rare. 

In the NT the use of the expression is almost 
confined to St. Luke, the occurrences being Mk 5’ 
= Lk 8®® {oU roO Scov roD ; too vip, om. in Mt 8®®), 
Lk 0'^': (cf. Ps 82®: not in the H Mt 6«), 

Ac l^X 16'’, He 7' (from Gn 14'®). 

S. R. Driver. 

MOTE.—Mote is the word cho.sen hy Wyclif 
and Tindale, and accepted by all the subse(|uenb 
versions as the tr. of Or. Kdp<f>ds in Mt 7®* ®, Lk 

041.42&iA^ The root of sdpipos is Kdpipio to dry up, 
and it signifies a bit of dried stick, straw, or wooX 
such as, in the illustration, might ho Hying about 
and enter the eye. In its minuteness it is con¬ 
trasted by our Lord with 5ok6s, the beam that 
supports (5^xo/^®0 iHe roof of a building. The Gr. 
word doe.s not elsewhere occur in Mt, and in LXX 
only in Gn 8" as the tr. of q-jp, the adi. applied to 
the olive leaf which Noah’s dove carried ; ‘ plucked 
off’ is the Eng. translation. 

The origin of the Eng. word ‘mote* is unknown. 
It means any small particle, as Hall, IForks, ii, 
136, ‘Our mountaines are but moates to God’; 
especially a particle of dust, as Chaucer, Wife of 
Baths Tale, 12, ‘ As thikke as motes in the sonne- 
heame.* The use of the word by Wyclif and 
Tindale led to its early application in the same 
connexion : thus Barlowe, Dialoge, 73, ‘ Woulde 

* Tlie combinations in A UT 156 ff. are purely hypothetical. 

t The title ‘high priest of God Most High’ given to John 
H 3 TCaims (7?osX ha-mana, 186), and Hyreanus ii. (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. vi. 2): §eo further, Geiger, IJrschrift. p. 83 ff. On the 
Assumption of Moses, vi. 1 (not 17], cited OP, p. 27, eea, how¬ 
ever, Charles, ad loc. 

t In these passages standing as a title, alone. , 

I See 6*7 401 raarg. 4H « 42« 44«» i9* 601 ^ IS. 17 (alone); ViC 
46»- » 478- 8 4S28. 
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God they were as preat to remove the balk out of 
their owne eyes, as they be prompte to aspye a 
lytle mo to iu other men’s*; and Lever, Ser7nonSf 
119, ‘You of the laytye, when ye see these small 
motes in the eyes of the clar^^ye, take hedo too the 
greate beames that be in your owne eyes. ’ 

J. Hastings. 

MOTH 'dsh). —The LXX tr. this word in Ps 
38 (39)’^ ApdxvTjy in Ts 51® Hos 6^^ rapax'^t 

in all other instances cr?)?. There is no reason for 
these variations. The Arab, 'uth is the cognate 
form of the Heb. word. In the NT <njs only is 
used (Mt 6^®* Lk 12^). There are many species 
of the Tineidce, or * clothes’ moths,’ in the Holy 
Land. They are small lepidopterous insects, whicn 
commit immense havoc in clotlies, carpets, tai>eatry, 
etc. In this warm climate it is almost impossible 
to guard against their ravages (Is 60®, Ja5‘^etc.). 
‘He buildeth his house as a moth’ (Job 27^®) 
alludes to the frail covering which a larval moth 
constructs out of the substance which he con¬ 
sumes. ‘ Crushed before the moth ’ (Job 4^®) refers 
to the way in which woollen stuffs are riddled by 
the larvae of moths, until they become so frarile 
that tliey break down to powder at a touch (but 
see Dillm. and Hav. toe,). Moths are men¬ 
tioned in Sir 19® 42^*. G. E. POST. 

MOTHER.— See Family. 

MOTION.—In 2 Es 6^^ ‘ motion ’ is used loosely 
for ‘ commotion ’ (Lat. commotio). In Wis 5^^ the 
meaning is * movement ’: ‘As when a bird hath 
down til rough the air, there is no token of her 
way to be found, but the light air being beaten 
with the stroke of her wings, and parted with the 
violent noise and motion of them, is passed 
through * ftol^ov Kwovpdvoiv ; RV ‘ with 

the violent rush of the moving 'wings ’). Cf. 
Bacon, Essays^ p. 176, ‘ In Beauty, that of Favour 
is more then that of Colour, and that of Decent 
and gracious Motion, more then that of Favour.’ 
In ms 7®^ * For wisdom is more moving than any 
motion ’ (irdarfs ydp Kiv'ij<T€ 0 }s KivTfTiKUJTfpov <ro<pla ; R v 
‘ more mobile than any motion,’ after Vulg. ‘ Omni¬ 
bus cnim mohilibus mobilior ’), the reference is to the 
speed of thought. Farrar aptly quotes Cowper— 

* How fleet is the glance o( the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind ; 

And the swift-winged arrows of light.’ 

The only other occurrence of the word is in Ro 7® 
‘ For when wo wore in the flesh, the motions of 
sins, which were by the law, did work in our mem¬ 
bers, to bring forth fruit unto deatli ’ (rA vaO/jfjLara 
tCjv d/Aapriwi/, KV ‘ the sinful passions,’ RVm * Gr. 
jj.'issions of sins’; this is Wyclif’s tr. ‘ passiouns of 
sylines,’ so also Rhcmisli NT; ‘motions’ comes 
from the Gen. Bible). The word was often used 
by writers of the day in this sense of mental or 
sj)!ritual impulse or agitation. It became almost 
a technical expression in Scotch Reformed religion. 
Thus Knoxy Workst iii. 286, ‘When I feele any 
taste or motion of these proinyses, then thinke 1 
myselfe most happy’; Livingstone (in Select Bio¬ 
graphies oi Wodrow Soc., p. 305), ‘He [Robert 
Bruce] did goe on, and celeorated the communion 
to the rest with such assistance and motion, as 
had not been seen in that place before’; Melvill, 
Diary^ 16, ‘ Ther first I fand (blysed be my guid 
God tor it!) that Spirit of sanctification beginning 
to work some motiones in my hart, even about the 
aught and nynt yeir of my age ’; and p. 37, ‘ Onlie 
now and then 1 fand sum sweit and constant 
motiones of the feir and love of God within me.’ 
Cf. also Bacon, Essays (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 38), 
‘There is in Mans Nature, a secret Inclination, 
and Motion, towards love of others ’; p. 62, ‘ He 


that standeth at a stay, when others rise, can 
hardly avoid Motions of Envy ’; and Shaks. Jul, 
Gees, II. i. 64- - 

* Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream.’ 

In the Preface to AV ‘ motion ’ is used in the 
sense of ‘ proposal.’ So Fuller speaks of Eliezer, 
Abraliam’s servant: ‘ Then concludes he, with 
desiring a direct answer to his motion.’ Cf. 
Berner.s, Froissart^ p. 208 (Globe ed.), ‘And 
then he said to his cardinals: Sirs, make you 
ready, for I will to Rome. Of that motion his 
cardinals were sore abashed and displeased, for 
they loved not the Romans.’ 

In the Preface to AV occurs the verb to ‘motion’: 
* In some Commoii-weales it was made a capitall 
crime, once to motion the making of a new law.’ 
Cf. Milton, Samson i 222 — 

‘ They knew not 

That what I motioned was of God.’ 

J. Hastings. 

MOUNT. —The subst. 2 yi^ ^nu^zCibh in its only 
occurrence (Is 29®, unless Jg 9® is another) is trans¬ 
lated ‘ mount ’ iu AV. The root of the word is 
[ 3 s;] n'yn to set up, and means a mound or in- 
trenchment (Cheyne), palisade (Kay), RV ‘ fort.’ 

Another word translated ‘mount’ is sOlclah^ 
Jer 6 ® 3234 334 ^ 4® 17'^ 2P3 26®, Dn IV\ RV 

retains the tr. ‘mount,’ but Amer. RV prefers 
‘mound’ in all these places. Elsewhere this word 
is rendered ‘bank’ (2 S 20 ’®, 2 K 19®^ Is 37®®). 
See Bank. Its root is to cast up, heap up, 
and it means an earthwork or rampart. 

The only other occurrence of ‘mount’ in the 
sense of ‘ mound,’ ‘ intrenchment,’ is 1 Mac 12 ®® 
‘raising a great mount between the tower and 
the city’ (C^of, RV ‘ mound’). 

This Eng. word ‘mount’ meaning an earth¬ 
work is the’same as mount=mountain, and comes 
directly from Lat. monSy montis. Its use to de¬ 
scribe an earthen defence seems due to confusion 
with ‘ mound,’ a native word (Anglo-Sax. mund)y 
which meant a protection or guard, and was used 
of a bodyguard of soldiers as well as a defence of 
earth or the like. The word ‘ mount ’ has gone 
out of use in prose. It has given up its own 
proper meaning of an elevation (same root ns 
e-min-ere to bo prominent) to ‘ mountain ’ (which 
came into En^ish from Lat. not directly as 
‘mount,’ but through the Fr. montaigney mon- 
taine\ Lat. montanuSy ‘hilly’). And it has re¬ 
stored the meaning of earthwork to ‘ mound,’ 
from which that was borrowed. Its use in AV 
may be illustrated from Hakluyt, VoyageSy ii. 
122, ‘They raised up mounts to nlant their artil¬ 
lery upon ’; Knox, Hist. 246, ‘ The English men 
most wisely considering themselves not able to 
besiege the Town round about, devised to make 
Mounts at divers quarters of it; in the which 
they and their Ordnance bay in as good strength, 
as they did within the Towne ’; and Banyan, 
Holy war, 69, ‘ Besides, there were Mounts cast 
up against it. The Mount Gracious was on the 
one side, and Mount Justice was on the other. 
Further, there were several small banks and 
advance - grounds, as Plain-Truth-JTill and No- 
Sin-Banka, where many of the Slings were placed 
against the Town.’ J. Hastings. 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (Heb. ; Gr. 6po ^; Celt. 
tor %—In Dn 2 ®®* the Aram, ya lUr is tr^* ‘moun¬ 
tain.* The word in is also pretty frequently tr^* in 
AV ‘ hill,’ as in Ps 2 ® and 68 ’®- 4«. In most of these 
instances RV has with advantage substituted the 
rendering ‘mount’ or ‘mountain.’ See, further, 
on this subject, and on the distinction between in 
and art. Hill. It is clear that the AV trans- 
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lators used ‘ mountain,’ ‘ mount,’ and * hill’ inter¬ 
changeably. The distinction between these terms 
liaa never been clearly re(;ognizcd, even down to 
the present day ; and we cannot feel surprise that 
it was not so recognized by the translators of the 
AV. Thus, if we take the word ‘ mountain ’ to 
signify a range or group of higli elevations, we are 
met by the same word as applied to Moriah, a 
single elevated summit amongst the hills of Pales¬ 
tine, the scene of Abraham’s intended sacrifice, 
elsewhere called ‘ tlie mount’ (cf. Gn 22^ and 22'^). 
Yet, upon a general comparison of the passages in 
which these terms are used, it appears clear that 
the word ‘ mount ’ is more frequently applied to 
some specialized summit or elevation, such as 
Carmel (Jos 19“®), Hermon (Jos IP), Sinai (Ex 19^ 
et pasmrit except v.*), and Seir (Dt P), while 
‘ mountain ’ is used to designate an extensive 
district of elevated ground, such as those of Moab 
(Gn 19®®), South Canaan (Nu 13^’), Gilboa (2 S P^). 

Amongst geographers, the terms * mountain * 
and ‘ hill ’ are generally used as relative terms to 
desi^ato the higher and lower elevations in 
special countries. Thus wo apply the term ‘ moun¬ 
tain * to those of North Wciles as being the 
highest elevations in S. Britain, though they are 
really lower in height than those of the Jura, 
which are generally called ‘ hills,’ as being of less 
elevation than the neighbouring Alps. All that can 
be said on this point is that geographers have not 
settled the question at what elevation above the 
sea a * hill ’ becomes a ‘ mountain.’ 

Origin. —Without entering at any OTeat length 
Into the question of the mode of iSmiation of 
mountains, which would be here out of place, it 
may be stated that in the great majority of cases 
they are referable to three natural modes of 
formation, namely ( 1 ) elevation, ( 2 ) erosion, and 
(3) accumulation: of these three modes we have 
examples in Palestine and the regions around. 

1 . By elevation.—Mfiny mountain ranges owe 
their origin to direct elevation en masse at various 
ancient geological periods, above the surface of 
the ocean, or the general level of the adjoining 
lands. Some of these have been upraised at 
successive intervals of time, and from very early 
periods have preserved their dominant characters. 
To this class may be referred the Scandinavian 
and Grampian ranges, that of North Wales, the 
Bavarian (or Hercynian) Highlands, and the 
Sinai tic group between the Gulfs of Suez and of 
'Akabah. This last probably existed as a part of 
an extensive tract of continental land in Palaeozoic 
times, and has maintained its dominant position i 
down to the present day during the general sub¬ 
mergence of the adjoining regions in the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary periods. The Alps and Pyrenees 
received their final and probably most important 
upheaval in late Tertiary times. 

2. By erosion.—In various parts of the globe 
mountain groups or ranges have been formed, 
owing to the erosion of valleys amongst previously 
existing tablelands. When the floor of the ocean 
has been upraised into dry land in the form of a 
])lateau, consisting of approximately horizontal (or 
even inclined) strata, rain and river action sets in, 
owing to wliich channels of ever-increasing depth 
and breadth are eroded, thus carving the plateau 
into separate and independent mountain masses 
if the process is sufliciently prolonged. In this 
manner the great ranges of the Colorado in North 
America, the lessor group of Central and South 
Wales, the range of the Jura on the borders of 
Switzerland; and, in Eastern countries, those of 
Upoer Egypt, Edom and Moab, and of Southern 
.ludtea, have been formed. The Lebanon range 
owes its pro<lominant position, with its culminating 
dome like mass of Hermon (? Mount Hor, Nu 34^* ®), 


which formed the northern limit of the land given 
to Israel, to direct elevation followed by erosion, 
by which the deep valleys and ravines have been 
worn down through an original tableland in late 
Tertiary and post-Tertiary times. The ranj^e of 
Edom and Moab, stretchmg from the Gulf of 
'Akabah to the shore of the I)ead Sea, is doubtless 
originally duo to the elevation of the Arabian 
tabielaml from the bed of the ocean along one or 
more lines of fracture (or ‘fault’) in the crust of 
the earth, but has subse(juently been carved out 
into many distinct summits by river erosion at a 
period when the rainfall was more abundant than at 
present (see Arab AH) ; and amongst these Mount 
Hor {Jehel Haroun), the scone of Aaron’s death, is 
the most conspicuous example (Nu 20 ®®*^). 

3. By accumulation .—To this third class of 
mountains nearly all those of modern volcanic 
origin may bo referred. During eruptions of 
volcanoes, either upon the surface of the land or 
upon the floor of the sea, molten lava is poured 
forth in sheets or streams from the throat of the 
crater in each case, togetlier with solid blocks of 
lava, showers of ashes, and lapilli, which spread 
over the flanks of the mountain and adjoining 
tracts, and ultimately rise in piled-up masses to 
varying heights in the form of truncated cones or 
domes. The most familiar examples are the groups 
of Auvergne in Central h'rance, and the isolated 
Mounts of Vesuvius and Etna. The regions adjoin¬ 
ing Eastern Palestine present numerous examples 
of volcanic mountains. In the region east of the 
Upper Jordan, called in the NT Trachonitis, but 
now known as the Jaul/ln and UaurAn, there are 
several distinct volcanic cones rising above the 
general surface of the country ; * and still farther 
eastwards, in the wild region of the Lejah, a 
grand range of volcanic mountains dominates the 
wide expanse of lava-fields of Bashan. Similar 
features are to be observed in parts of Central 
Arabia, and were little known until brought to 
our knowledge by a recent traveller.t Here, not 
far from the cities of Mecca and Medina, a group 
of volcanic mountains rises above the expanse of 
the Arabian Desert, from which lava-floes descend 
to the plain. In all these districts of Arabia 
volcanic action has long been extinct; perhaps 
even before the appearance of man.t 

Erorn the above account it will be seen that in 
strictly Bible lands we have representatives of 
mountain forms owing their origin to the various 
modes of natural operations which in past ages 
have diversified the surface of our globe. 

A few special biblical references to mountains 
may be noted. ‘ Mountain of God ’ (d'/T*?!;? nn) in 
Ps 68 ^® is general=a GoeVs mountain., indicating 
greatness or majesty. On the other hand, Sinai 
or Horeb is called ‘ the mountain of God ’ in a 
special sense (Ex 4^ 18® 24^®, 1 K 19®; cf. m.i’ in in 
Nu 10 ®®). The ‘mount of congregation’ (KV ; 
better, ‘ mountain of meeting or assembly, ny'iD nn) 
in Is 14'® refers to tlie dwelling-place of the gods, 
which the Babylonians located in the far north. 
See CONGRKGATION in vol. i. p. 466'’. Mountains 
are frequently alluded to in connexion with theo- 
phanies; they melt at the presence of J'’, Jg 5 ®, 
Ps 97® etc. ; they are called on to cover the guilty 
from His face, Hos 10 ®, Lk 23®® ||; they leap in 
praise of J", Ps 114^*®; they are called on to wit¬ 
ness His dealings with His people, Mic 6 ® etc. etc. 
Mountains were resorted to as hiding-places in 
time of war, Jg 6 ®, Mt 24'® | 1 ; they were hunting- 
grounds, 1 S 26“®; grazing-places for cattle, Ps 50'® 

* G. Schuraacher, ‘The Janldn,’ PEFSt, 1866-1888. 
t 0, M. Doughty, Arabia Dmrta, 2 vola. (1888). 

X The age of these volcanic eruptions Is discussed In the 
present writer’s ‘ Physical Geology of Arabia Petr»a and Pales* 
tine,’ PEF Mem. p. 98 (1886). 
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etc.; places of illicit worship, Is 65’, Ezk 6 '*; beacon 
stations. Is 30^’; lurking-places for ambuscade, 
Jg 9“* Mountains are typical of difficulties, 
Zee 4’. Their removal is spoken of by our Lord as 
a type of what is possible to strong faith, Mt 17^ ll. 

E. Hull. 

MOURNING (SjN ‘ mourn ’; ‘ sigh or groan'; 

nn) ‘lament’; nci? ‘wail’ (KdirreadaL); dprjveTp, vepdeip) 
in Scripture is sometimes attributed in a figurative 
sense to Nature ,—the withering of the pastures 
beneath and the blackening of tiie sky above, the 
wasting of the fruit-trees, and the destruction of the 
beasts of the field, of the fowl of the air, of the fish 
of the sea, being at once the effects of God’s judg¬ 
ments upon her for man’s sin and the manifestations 
of her sorrow and grief as the sharer of his punish¬ 
ment and misery (Jer 4“, llos 4^, J1 In a 

like figurative sense it is attributed to nationa, 
and especially to Israel, as when the prophet 
(J1 1 ®) summons the daughter of Zion to repent¬ 
ance, and bids her ‘ lament like a virgin ginled 
with sackcloth for the husband of her youth ’; or 
when, in a time of famine, Judah is said to mourn 
(Jer 14^), and the people assembled at the gates 
are in deep mourning, and sit humbly on the 
ground; or when, again,It is predicted (Zee 
that, in the day of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
grace and supplication upon the house of David 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, ‘ they shall look 
unto me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him as one mourncth for his only son, 
and shall be in bitterness for him as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born’ (ItV). With a moral 
connotation, too, expressive of sorrow for sin, or 
distress for the miseries of the nation, it is 
ascribed to individuals, as to Daniel (10’), to 
Ezra (10®), and to Nohomiah (D), while Ahab in 
penitential mourning rends his clothes and puts 
sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasts like a man 
sorrowing for the dead (1 K 21’’). 

Mourning in the literal sense, as the expression 
of sorrow tor the dead, appears in Scripture not 
only with all its ordinary natural manifestations, 
but also with the large oody of conventional and 
foi iuulated grief which usage had gathered round 
it among the Israelites as among other Oriental 
peoples. However ready to submit to the will of 
God without murmur or complaint, the Oriental 
is demonstrative in the social and public manifesta¬ 
tions of his sorrow, and has reduced the expression 
of his grief for the dead to a system which tends 
to crush out natural feeling. In Jer 16®'® and Ezk 
24^®*^’ together there is a fairly complete list of 
the mourning customs of Israel. 

Weeping is the most general and most strongly 
marked expression of pain or mental emotion, and 
is the primary and, indeed, universal expression 
of mourning for the dead. This, like other mani¬ 
festations of deep emotion, is more under control 
among civilized tnan uncivilized peoples, and more 
restrained among the staid and uuimpassioned 

a le of the West than the lively and excitable 
ren of the East. ‘ Englishmen,’ says Darwin 
{Th^ Expression of tlie Emotions, p. 155), ‘rarely 
cry except under the pressure of the acutest grief.’ 
‘ Egyptian funerals,’ says Maspero [The Struggle 
of the Nations, 611),—and iiis description of 

Egyptian mourning finds frequent parallels among 
the Hebrews,—‘ were not like those to which we 
are accustomed,—mute ceremonies, in which sorrow 
is barely expressed by a furtive tear; noise, sob¬ 
bings, and wild gestures were their necessary con¬ 
comitants. Not only was it customary to hire 
weeping women, who tore their hair, filled the air 
with their lamentations, ahd simulated by skilful 
actions the depths of despair, but the relatives and 
friends themselves did not shrink from making an 
outward show of their grief, nor from disturbing 


the equanimity of the passers-by by the immoderate 
expressions of their sorrow.’ Of weeping for the 
dead the books of the Old and New Testament are 
full. It was considered unnatural not to weep for 
the dead. ‘ Weep for the dead,’ says the Son of 
Sirach, ‘ so as not to be evil spoken of ’ (Sir 38^’). 
Whatever the position of woman in the ancient 
Hebrew cult, there is evidence that mourning was 
performed both for women and by women. In 
proof that women were mourned for, we have the 
notices recorded in Genesis of the care and interest 
taken by the patriarchs in the burial of their 
■wives. Isaac was comforted after his mother’s 
death (Gn 24®’); and grief for a mother was always 
bitter (Ps 35’^). We have also Barzillai’s words to 
David, ‘ Let thy servant, I pray thee, be buried in 
the grave of my father and mother ’ (2 8 19‘*’). In 
NT times we nave the case of Dorcas, around 
whose remains, in the short interval before inter¬ 
ment, all the widows for whom she had done so 
much stood weeping (Ac O*"^). Abraham, as we 
have noted, wept for Sarali (Gn 23’); Jacob when 
deceived by the report of Joseph’s death (37“); 
Joseph for his father (50’) ; the camp of Israel for 
Moses (Dt 34®) ; David and his men for Saul and 
Jonathan (2 S P’) ; David at the grave of Abner, 
for the child of Bathsheba, for Aninon, for Absalom 
( 33 a 13®® 18®®); the mothers of Bethlehem for 

their murdered innocents (Mt 2 ’®); Jesus at the 
grave of Lazarus (Jn 11®®), where His weeping 
w'as restrained and silent {i6AKpv<T€), and over the 
coming doom of Jerusalem (Lk 19'*’), where He 
wept aloud (UXavae). Wailing is sometimes added 
to weeping, to express a deeper intensity of grief, 
as in the case of the mourners gathered in the 
death-chamber of Jainis’ daughter (Mk 5®®* ®®). 
Wailing like the jackals, and nmurning as the 
ostriches (Mic 1 ®), is expressive of the bitterest 
sorrow; and groaning like the bear, the dove, or 
the crane (Is 38^^ 59^^), of a grief more restrained. 
Exclamaiions of grief were common along with 
wailing (Jer 22 ^®, Am 6 ’®, 1 K 13®®). Vociferous 
grief, as Maspero points out above, w^as specially 
characteristic of the Egyptians. It was heard as 
a great cry in Egypt that ni"ht when all the first¬ 
born were stricken (Ex 12 ^), and it no doubt 
entered into the ‘ grievous mourning ’ which the 
Egyptians made for Jacob as they escorted the 
remains of the patriarch to his last resting-place 
in the cave of Machpelah (Gn 50”). Oi such 
mourning a striking illustration is given (Ball, 
Light from the East,p. 119) from a wall-painting in 
an Egyptian tomb. In the funeral procession here 
represented, a master of the ceremonies, followed 
by eight women, precedes, and four men with 
long stalls follow the shrine; ‘ all making gestures 
of mourning by beating their breasts and their 
mouths while wailing (the interrupted sound has a 
peculiarly melancholy ellect), or by throwing dust 
on the head.’ 

The excitable Eastern temperament, however, 
w^as not content with w'eeping and wailing and 
exclamations of grief. Bearing the breast (Is 32^’, 
but text dubious) was one of the eommoncst forms 
of lamentation. Beating the breast and the mouth, 
as we have just seen, -was a feature of the mourn¬ 
ing of the early Egyptians. The bewailing which 
accompanied the weeping for the daughter of 
Jairus [iKbirropro) probably included the beating 
of the breast (Lk 8 ®’), and so also the lamentation 
[kow€t6p) made by devout men for Stephen (Ac 8 ’). 
Of Joseph it is recorded that he fell upon his dead 
father’s face and kissed him (Gn 50^), although this 
is a solitary instance in Scripture. See art. Kiss. 
Tamar is represented (2 S 13'®) as laying her hand 
upon her head and going her way, crying as she 
went. To tear the hair and the heard (Ezr 9®), to 
rend the clothes and put on sackcloth and filthy 
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garments (2 S 3*^* Kat 4®), to sit among the ashes 
(Job 2*), and to sprinJcle earth or dicst or ashes tmon 
the head (2 S 13^, Itev 18^**), were actions in which 
sorrow and grief more or leas naturally or con¬ 
ventionally expressed themselves. To go bent as 
under a load (Ps 86^^ 38®- ’), to go barefoot and 
bareheaded and to cover the lips (Ezk 2P®-”, Mic 
3’), were less demonstrative tokens of mourning. 
Mutilation of 7iose^ brow^ eara^ hands is mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 17) as bein^ practised by the 
Scythians in token of mourning for a departed 
king. Such mutilation was forbidden by the law 
of Moses (Lv 19-®, l)t 14^), although we read of 
making bald the hair and cutting off the beard 
(Is 15®), and even of lacerating the body, as a sign 
of vexation and grief (Jer 41®). Among the Arabs 
it was customary in mourning, esj)ecially for the 
women, both to scratch their faces till the blood 
flowed and to shave off the hair; and it looks as if, 
in spite of tlie Heuteronomic prohibitions, similar 
practices had come into vogue among the Israelites 
(Driver, Deuteronomy^ p. 136). 

Fasting, more or less strict, seems to have been 
an invariable accompaniment of mourning, and 
mourners denied themselves recreation and other 
enioyments. When it is said that the men of 
Jabesh-gilead fasted seven days in grief for the 
death of Saul and Jonathan (1 S 3P®), we must 
suppose the fast to have been less strict than 
usual among Orientals, and that some food was 
allowed to the mourning peonle. From the 
Talmud {Baba Bathruy IGn) we learn that lentils 
were allowed during the period of mourning. It 
was customary for friends and neighbours after 
an interval to come and comfort the mourners 
and urge food upon them (2 S 12^®- ^’), and food 
w’as also distributed at funerals (Jer RV, Ezk 
Hos l)^), especially to the poor (? Job 4*®). 

‘ The bread of mourners,’ the bread partaken of 
by the nearest relatives of the deceasou durin^^ the 
period of mourning, M'as accounted ceremonially 
unclean and deliling (Hos 9*). It has been dis¬ 
cussed whether this mourners’ meal of the days 
of the prophets was not in some way connected 
with a funeral feast. The subject is obscure, Wt 
in Dt (26^*) the Israelite, speaking of the tithe, 
is represented as saying, ‘ I have not eaten 
thereof in my mourning, neither have I put 
away thereof, being unclean, nor given thereof 
for the dead.’ If we adopt the rendering ‘for the 
dead,’ the passage may De taken as pointing to 
the custom for the friends of the aeceased to 
testify their sympathy with the mourning rela¬ 
tives by sending bread or other food for their 
refreshment, as we have just observed. If -we 
render ‘to the dead,’ the passage would rather 
point to the widespread custom of placing food in 
the grave witli the dead—a custom common among 
the Egyptians, and found among the later Jews 
in ‘the meases of meat laid upon a grave’ (Sir 
30^®). See the subject discussed in Driver, 
Deuteronomyi pp. 291, 292. 'Miat funeral feasts 
became an institution of later Judaism is clear, for 
Josephus {BJ ii. i. 1) records that the custom of 
giving funeral feasts ‘ is an occasion of poverty to 
many of the Jews, because they are forced to feast 
the multitude, for if any one omits it he is not 
esteemed a holy man.’ To this day it is a custom 
among the Jews to dispense alms with a liberal 
hand during the week of mourning in honour of 
the departed. 

In a time of mourning it was a good custom to 
send messages of condolence to the bereaved (2 S 
10‘* ®); and friends were wont to gather to com¬ 
fort them in their sorrow (Jn ID®)--a emstom 
wliich prevails to this day in Syria in the bands of 
mourners who assemble from neighbouring villages 
to join in the lamentations. Funeral orations 


were common in later times. Elegies, as we learn 
from Scripture, were composed to be sung for the 
dead. David composed his well-known elegy to 
honour the memory of Saul and Jonathan (2 S D"^), 
and another for the gallant Abner (2 S 3®*). Such 
an elegy was composed by Jeremiah for king 
Josiah, and the ‘singing men and women’ sang 
dirges for him, continued, as it would appear, 
through a course of years (2 Ch 35“). Of tliis 
character were the Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
called in the Talmud and elsewhere by the very 
name (n'irp), ‘ elegies,’ ‘ dirges,’ full of the bitterness 
of grief, as they were, for Jerusalem destroyed by 
the Chaldeans. See Lamentations (Book of), 
and, on the rhythm of such klnCthf Poetry, When 
a young person dies unmarried, modem Syrians 
make the funeral lamentation more pathetic by first 
going through some forms of a wedding ceremony. 

The chief mourners naturally were the relatives 
of the deceased,—husband (Gn 23®). widow(Job 27^®), 
father and mother (Mk 5®®- ■^), brother (Lk 7*®), 
sons (Gn 25* et passim). Among the well-to-do it 
was common to hire professional mourners. They 
accompanied the dead body to the ^ave, moving 
onwards with formal music (ef. Mt 9^), and singing 
dirges to the dead. They were both men and women. 
We have already noted the presence of both in 
Egyptian fmieral processions, and, as has been 
just observed, they were ‘ singing men and women ’ 
that lamented Josiah. It is men skilful in lamenta¬ 
tion whom Amos (5’®) summons to pronounce a 
dirge over the moral ruin of their country. It is 
men that are spoken of in Ecclesiastes (12®) as the 
wailers that go about the streets. It was male 
flute-players tliatwere present lamenting the death 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt 9®®). On the other hand, 
it is the women whose profession it was (nbppp) to 
attend at funerals, and by their skilled lamentations 
to aid the real mourners in giving vent to their grief, 
whom Jeremiah has in view when he says, ‘ Call 
for the women who chant dirges, and send for 
cunning (Heb. ‘ wise ’) women that they may come ’ 
(Jer 9’“^). They are still required for such service, 
and are skilful in interweaving family references 
and in improvising poetry in praise of the departed. 
These professional mourning women are met with 
both in ancient and modern Arabia (Trumbull’s 
Studies in Oriental Life,p. 153 ff.); and Maspero 
{Dawn of Civilisation^ p. 684) mentions that among 
the ancient Chalda^ans old women performed the 
office of mourners, washing the dead body, per¬ 
fuming it, and clothing it in its best apparel. 

The period of mourning for the dead is variously 
given. The ordinary time, however, as we have 
already noticed, was seven days. All that was in 
a Jiousb or tent along with a dead body was unclean 
for seven days, and the bread which the mourners 
ate was, as we have seen, defiled. The period of 
mourning prescribed by Jewish authorities for a 
parent in a year. Of this time the first thirty days 
are considered the most important, and of these, 
^ain, the first seven are most stringently observed. 
The first seven days after a death are known as 
the Shiva, during which the mourners, ns has 
already been indicated, are not permitted to cook 
anything for tlieir own use, ana are required to 
avoid all forms of amusement and recreation, not 
even listening to music. On hearing of the falsely 
reported death of Joseph, Jacob mourned for him 
many days (Gn 37®^), and he himself in turn was 
mourned by the Egyptians threescore and ten 
days (Gn 60*), including, however, forty days of 
his embalming. Herodotus (ii. 86, 88) tells us that 
the Egyptians had seventy-two days of mourning 
for tne dead. Joseph’s oivn mourning for his 
father is said to have lasted seven days (Gn 60^*). 
The children of Israel wept for Moses in the plains 
of Moab, as they had wept for Aaron when he died 
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ujwn Mt. Hot (Nu 2(P, T)t 34**). Of Judith it is 
said (Jth 16'^*) that the house of Israel mourned for 
her seven days. ‘ Seven days,* says the Son of Sirach 
(Sir 22^^), ‘ are tlie days of mourning for the dead ; 
but for a fool and an ungodly man, all the days of 
his life.* The prescribed period of mourning for a 
father and motlier expires on tlie eve of the^ first 
anniversary of the death. The anniversary itself 
is invariably observed with strict solemnity by the 
Jews. It is said that hundreds of Israelites who 
profess none of the orthodox beliefs of Judaism, 
and recognize none of its ceremonial laws as bind¬ 
ing upon them, yet keep this anniversary, attend¬ 
ing the synagogue for the only time in the year, 
and distributing money among their poor and 
alllicted co-religionists. The scriptural instance 
of commemorating the dead on the anniversary of 
their death is that of the daughters of Israel who 
went yearly to lament the daughter of Jephthah 
the Gileadite, and kept up the celebration four 
days (Jg 11^). 

LiTBRATtiRH.—Nowack, Ueh. Arch. i. p. 103If.; Bunzlnger,27«&. 
Arch. p. lOSff.; art. ‘ Trauer bei den llobraern * In Herzog,iii.’*. 
and ‘ Mourning ’ in Kitto, Cycl. ; Thomson, Land ana Book 
(S. Pal. and Jerua. See ‘Funerals and Mourning' under 
‘ Manners and Ouatoms' in Index).; Mackie, Bible Mannen and 
Custonu; Peritz, ‘Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult' (re¬ 
printed from JBL, 1898, Part li.); continuation of art. in JQlt 
on ‘ Death and Burial Ouatoina among the Jews,' by A. P. 
Bonder. Cf. also W. U. Smith, (ace * Mourning' in Index) ; 
Schwally, Lcben nach dem Tode ; Well., Beats'^, 177 ff.; Driver on 
Am G2.10 and p. 232 fl.; and Bertholet, Isr. Voretell. v. Zustand 
nach dem Tode. T. NiCOL. 

MOUSE yaOs, 7nus ).— *The mice that 

mar the land,’ of which the Philistines made golden 
images (18 G'**®), were probably the short-tailed 
tiekl mice, or ‘voles,’ Arvicola arvalis, Desm., 
which are universal in Palestine. The kind of 
mouse that was eaten (Is 66^’) may bo the hamster, 
Cricet'Ksphoffust Pall., which is edible. The mouse 
forbidden as food (Lv ll*®) is probably a generic 
or family name. See, further, Dillm. on Lv 11^ 
and W. R. Smith, JiS^ 275. Tristram found 25 1 
species of rats and mice, six of sand rats, three 
of jerboas, and four of dormice, in Pal. and Syria. 
Immense numbers of the warrens of these rodents 
are found even in the deserts. Their food is pro¬ 
vided for them by the vast number of bulbs and 
conus of crocus, iris, squill, asphodel, cyclamen, 
erodium, etc. 

On the question whether the mouse was anciently 
used as a symbol of pestilence, see J. Mein hold. 
Die Jesajaerzdhluiigerif p. 3411. G. E. POST. 

MOUTH (n^ the commonest term, also iio ‘ palate,* 

‘ roof of mouth ’; Aram, Dn 4®' -i- 5 t. in Dn ; 
LXX and NT arbpa).—pchy the ordinary lleb. 
word for ‘ mouth,’ means also ‘ language,* * comer,* 
‘edge,’ ‘skirt,* and any opening such as of a well 
Gn 29^, sack Gn 42®^, the earth jNu 16*®, a cave Jos 
grave Ps 14P. tiq hek^ ‘ palate,* is used where 
the reference is to the sense of taste or to the 
Interior of the mouth, as when the tongue cleaves 
to the roof of the mouth. Job 12^^ 20'*, Ps 137®, 
Ca 7®, but in Hos 8' this is the word that is used in 
connexion with the blowing of the trumpet. 

The'way in which the Bible constantly uses the 
organ of speech in the sense of ‘language* is a 
conspicuous instance of its employment of the 
concrete for the abstract. Thus enmreed silence is 
the laying of the hand upon the mouth, Jg 18'®, 
Job 29® 40^ Mic 7'®, Tit 1” (see LiP). So freedom 
of speech is the enlarged mouth, 1 S 2', l*s 35®', 
Is 57^ Eph 6'®. Similarly, to receive a message or 
be instructed as to what to say is to have words 
put into the mouth, 2 8 14®, Jer 1®. Humiliation 
IB the mouth laid in the dust. La 3®®. 

In this figurative usage the final form is personi¬ 
fication where the mouth is regarded as an inde¬ 


pendent agent, with feelings, purposes, and actions 
of its own. Thus it has free-will olVerings to give 
Ps 119'®®, God is asked to set a watcli before it 
Ps 141®, it selects its food Pr 15'', uses a rod Pr 14®, 
and has a sw’ord Rev 19'®. Such a familiar use of 
personification with regard to the lips, month, and 
voice w'ould have an influence on the Jewish 
mind in the discussion of such subjects as ‘ 'J’lie 
angel of the Lord’ and ‘The voice of the Lord’ 
{bath'kdl), and would prepare the mind to a])jue- 
iiend tlie meaning of the word made Jlcsh. See art. 
Logos. G. M. Mackik. 

MOWING.— See Agiucultube. 

MOZA (KV'''2).— 1. Son of Caleb by his concubine 
Ephah, 1 Ch 2'® (13 ’Iwadi/, A Twact). 2. A descend¬ 
ant of Saul, 1 Ch 8*®*®^ (Maiad) (13 ^laacrd, A 
Maad, Luc. Mwerd). 

MOZAH (nvbp with art. ; B'A/xwxtJ, A- 
A town of Benjamin, mentioned next to Chephirah, 
Jos 18''®. A po.ssihle site is the ruin Beit mizzeJi^ 
close to Kulonich [i.e. Colonia), west of Jerusalem. 
The Heb. Tsade becomes the Arabic Zai)i in some 
cases. The modem name means ‘ house of liard 
stone.* There is a good spring at this site. (See 
SWP vul. iii. sheet xvii.; Buhl, GAP 107; 
Gu6rin, Judte^ i. 262f.). C. R. Condeu. 

MUCH is used in AV with more freedom tiian 
we now permit. It is quite common, for exam[de, 
with collective nouns. These are nearly always 
either ‘cattle,* as Ex 12“ ‘And a mixed innltitudo 
went up also with tliem ; and flocks, and herds, 
even very much cattle*; or ‘people,’ as Nu 20"® 
‘ Edom came out against him witli much people.* 
But we also find ‘ much goods,* Lk 12'®, and ‘ much 
alms,’ Ac 10®. Cf. Rhemish NT, Lk 10® ‘ The har¬ 
vest truely is much, but the workomen few.’ 

Again, ‘ much ’ is an adv. and qualifies aii a<lj. in 
Philem® ‘Though I might be much bold in Christ* 
(ttoXXV iv Xpi<TT(f TTapp'ijalav BE ‘ Though 1 

liave all boldness in Christ.* Cf. Pref. to Pr. 13k. 

‘ Here you have an order for prayer . . . much 
agreeable to the mind and purpose of the Fathers.* 
So Cranmer in Pref. to Great Bible, ‘ Concernyng 
two sundry sortes of people it soemeth much 
necessarie that some thyng be saydo in the entrie 
of thys booke by way or a Preface or Prologue ’; 
and Udall’s Erasimis^ParnphrasCf fol. xxxiv. ‘This 
disease [leprosy] emong the Jewes was counted 
muche abhuminable, and is thought to be siiche, 
that no Physician can heale it.’ 

In the Pref. to AV * much ’ o(;curs in the sense 
of * nearly,* ‘ Much about that time.* Tlio word is 
often so used by Shaks., as 3Te(is. for Mens. ill. ii. 
242—‘ Much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of 
the world,* and iv. i. 17—‘ Much upon this time 
have I promised here to meet.* J. Hastings. 

MUFFLERS. —This term occurs only once in the 
Bible, as tr“ in Is 3'® (EV) of n'lVy-) r&alOth, in the 
midst of a list of articles of female attire and 
adornment. The LXX, which, however, does not 
apparently include all the items enumerated in the 
H^. text, perhaps tr. by rbv Kbapov rod irpoa-toTrov 
abrQu; Vulg. has mitras. It is generally agree<l 
that some Kind of veil is intended (.so Siegfried- 
Stade, Dillm., Del., Guthe [in Kaiitzscli’s AT^ 
‘ Kopfschleier’]). Delitzsch derives from a 
root ['?y7], Aram. ’7M’) ‘ to be loose or flacciil,’ ‘ to 
hang down or hang over loosely,* and oronounces 
the veil spoken of to be more costly and of better 
quality than the ordinary one Avorn ])y maidems, 
which is called Dillmann compares tlie Arab. 
rat (see also Mishna, Zabirriy vi. 6, where mSyi la 
applied to the veUe worn by Arab women), and 
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d<*soril>e.s the veil in question as consisting of two 
nieces, one starting above the eyes and thrown 
Lack over the head and neck, the other beginning 
below the eyes and falling down over the breast. 
See, also, art. Dress in vol. i. p. 027’’. 

J. A. Selrie. 

MULBERRY TREES (d'k?3 MkcCim^ K\av0fn*>Vf 
dwioi, pi/ri). —1, The Jleb. word is the name of a tree 
(2 S “^=1 Ch 14^^* to the identity of Avhich we 
Imve no due. From a confusion witli the root n;?; 
brikfth, ‘to weep,’ xppn p^y ‘the valley of Baca’ 
(I’s 84”) 1ms been often tr** ‘ the valhiy of weeping.’ 
Neither of the LXX renderings supports the claim 
of the 7n'Klbcr7’y, KXavOfjubu signifying ‘a place of 
mourning,’ and amoL ‘pear trees.’ The tree is 
8UT)i)osed by different writers to have been tlie 
balsam tree (so Oxf. Jleb. Lex.), the pojilar (Arab. 
shajaret el-bo/c, ‘ the bed-bug tree’), and the pear. 
Abu el-Fudli mentions a tree, with an Arab, name 
similar to bekaini, which has been identified with 
xUnyris or Balsmnodendron. But this tree grows 
only in tropical countries, and could never have 
flourished in the Plain of Kephaim. There is no 
8upj)ort to the tr“ ‘mulberry’ or ‘poplar.* Wo 
must therefore be content to remain uncertain as 
to the identity of hHkaim., and it would perhaps 
bo best to transliterate it. Seo, further, Baca 
(Valley of). 

2. Although it is thus probable that the mul¬ 
berry is not mentioned in the canonical books 
of OT, the Idood (juice) of the fruit of this tree 
{fxdpoif) is said to have been mingled with that of 
the grape (1 Mac C^), and shown to the elephants 
of Antiochus F^hipator, to enrage them and excite 
them to war against the Jews. 

3. 'riio sycamine (Lk 17”) is the ‘black mulberry’ 

(see Sycamine). G. E. Po.st. 

MULE.—Three Heb. words are ti^ ‘niulo* in 
AV. 1, rekesh. This word (which is reallv 
a rare synonym of oio) is tr*^ only twice in AV 
‘ mules’ (Fst RV ‘swift steeds’), once ‘swift 

beast ’ (^Iic l'‘\ RV ‘ swift steed’), and once ‘drome¬ 
daries ’ (1 K 4'*^, m. ‘mules’ or ‘swift beasts,’ RV 
‘ swift steeds ’). Sec Dromedary. 

2. CT y^tnfjn. 'I’his word occurs only once (Cn 
30*^), and refers to something which Anah (wh. 
sec) found when feeding his father’s asses in the 
desert of Edom. Mules would not have been a 
likely find in such a place. The LXX tr. it by 
Ti>v ’iau-ely, a proper name, showing that the signi¬ 
fication was not understood. The Vulg. tr. it 
aynm ca/id(r ~ HV ‘hot springs.’ Such springs 
exist at Callirrhoe and elsewhere around the Dead 
Sea. Callirrhoe is called by the Arabs IJtxvidyiiim 
Snhimdn — ^ {\\Q hot sjirings of Solomon.’ The 
springs below Umm-l\cui (Gadara) are known as 
Aril cl’lja7nm(i—*\f\j\{\ of hot springs.’ Yvmim 
may bo a dialectic modification ot this local term. 
The Arabs attach great medicinal value to such 
hot springs, and such a discovery would be con¬ 
sidered well worthy of record. 

3. *179 peredk, 6 iip.lovo7, viultis. This is the 
common word for ‘mule’ in l>oth AV and RV. 
It occurs once in the feminine <’rn-j 9 pird/lh, yypilovos, 
tnula (I K 133.88.44p Mules were forbidden (but 
see below) in the Levitical law (Lv 19^®); but this, 
like many minor provisions of the law, was not 
in force in the era of the kings. David seems to 
have been the first to ride one, as also to introduce 
the horse (2 S 8“*), contrary to the previous practice 
of the i)eople, and the semtiment refleetea in the 
prohibition of Dt 17^” (where seo Driver’s note). 
^lules became common during David’s reign, and 
were ridden by his sons (2 S 13-®). Absalom rode 
a mule in war (2 S 18”). Solomon rode one when 
lie was proclaimed king (1 K l^). He received 
tribute in mules (I K 10*®). The subsequent mon- 


archs kept them (18®). The Gentiles, riding on 
mules, are to honour Israel (Is 66^). The Phoe¬ 
nicians imported them from Togarmah = Armenia 
(Ezk 27^*). Mules are mentioned in Jth 15”. 
They are still used as riding animals by high 
functionaries. The Governor-General of the pro¬ 
vince of Beirfit often goes to the seraglio on his 
spirited and sure-footed mule. The late Governor- 
General of Lebanon, Rustem I’asha, had a very 
fine riding mule, which he much preferred to a 
horse. Mules were also used as beasts of burden 
(I 011 12^®, 2 K 5”). A good i)ack-mule brings a 
much higher price than a pack-horse. He is longer- 
lived, much surer of foot, and will carry a heaviiu 
burden. In the later days of the Heb. State, the 
law against mules (which may have been inter¬ 
preted as forbidding the breeding but not the use ; 
see Dillm. on Lv 19^®) seems to have been quite 
disregarded, as so strict a legalist as Ezra allowed 
his returning people to bring 245 of them from 
Babylon (Ezr 2'’”; see Rylc’.s note). They are now 
universally used in Bible lands. G. E. I’OST. 

MUNITION is used in AV in the orig. sense of 
the Lat. ^nunitio (from nmnio, to fortify), a fortified 
place of defence, a stronghold or entrenchment. 
The places are Is 29”^ ‘all that fight against her and 
her munition’ (no7‘:^?, RV ‘her stronghold,’which 
is Coverdale’s word); 33'” ‘his i>lace of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks ’ (so RV, Heb. rnyp 
D'vi’P); Nah 2' ‘ keep the munition ’ (so RV, Heb. 
■Tjujo nix;, Amer. RV ‘ fortress ’) ; 1 Mac 14'® ‘ He 
ju’ovided victuals for the cities and set in them 
all manner of munition ’ {^ra^er ai>rds ir (rKfOeenv 
dxvpuxreios ; RV ‘ furnished them with all manner 
of munition,’ RVm ‘ Gr. implements of munition ’); 
also marg. of Dn iF®. as. 89^ South, viii. ser. 5, 

‘ No defence or munition can keep out a judgment, 
when commissioned by God to enter.’ This moan¬ 
ing of the word is retained in AV from the Geneva 
Version ; in 1611 the commoner meaning was that 
of the Fr. nninition, i.e. military stores, provision 
for an army or fortress. 'J’hus Shaks., IC. John, 
V. ii. 98— 

* What penny hath Romo home, 

W})at men providrd, what munition sent, 

To unden)rop tliia action ? ’ 

J. Hastings. 

MUPPIM (D' 99 ).—A son of Benjamin, Gn 46^' 
{Ma/ji<pelv)y called in 1 CIi 7'“*2(>'” Shuppim (o'S^J, 
in Nu 26''® Shephuphara, and in 1 Ch 8® Shephu- 
phan. The proper form of the name can hardly 
be determined. See Ball and Kittel (on Gn and 
Ch in SBOT) and Dillm. on Nu 20^®. See, further, 
separate articles on the above variant forms. 

MURDER.— See Crimes and Punishments, vol. 
i. p. 522*. 

MURRAIN.— See Plagues. 

MUSHI (V^D, in 1 Ch 6' tc).- A son of Mcrari, 
Ex 6'® COfAoviTel), Nu 1 CIi 6^® [Heb. '*] (B 'Ofxovirel, 
A ^Ofioval), 6*7 [Heb. »2] (B Motrel, A 'O/movaL), 232' (B 
^0/jLov(r€l, A Mou(r0 ^ (B Moutrel, A Moucrl) 24** (B 
’0/j,ov<r€l, A Movffl) (B ^loovjel, A Moucrl). Tlie 
patronymic Mushltes ('p‘^Dn) occurs in Nu 3” 26®* 
(B 6 Mou<re/, A 6 ^Opoval), 

MUSIC.- 

I. Occastions when uaed. 

ii. Nature of Hebrew music. 

iii. Musical instruments. 

1. Stringed : (a) the kinndr ; (ft) the neOef the terms 

gittith, 'dldmoth, nMnoth ; (c) the stringed in¬ 
struments named in Dn. 

2. Wind : (a) the fja/U or flute;—the tentis neJteh and 

nfhUdth ; (ft) the'iefiraft *, (c) the itiMhrd)flihd ; (d) 
the qymphdnia ; (<?) the ihdphdr or the 

horn ; (/) the hdzoz^rdh or trumpet. 
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8. Peroiissiofj ; (a) the toph or tabret; (b) the 

taim or ^dzmni, cymbals; (c) the mdna'an’trn ; 
id) the ghdltshtm. 

Literature. 

i. Occasions when used. —The most cursory 
glance at the books of the OT shows the devotion 
of the Hebrews to tlie art of music. It is unlikely 
tliat it was so predominantly a sacred art as would 
at first sight appear from the Bible. The sacred 
writers look at everything more or less from a 
religious point of view ; but we have quite suffi¬ 
cient evidence that music was loved by all classes 
of the people, and was practised in the home and 
in the fields. The favourite instruments had been 
invented long before the institution of tlie national 
religion and its eeremonies (Gn 4*^); Laban the 
Syrian was aggrieved that Jacob had stolon away 
without the usual song of leave-taking (Gn ; 
and Job (2L^) refers to the performance of music as 
a common feature in an unsophisticated prosper¬ 
ous life (cf. Nu 21 *’). In the headings of some of the 
psalms we have jirobably traces of popular secular 
songs ; thus Ps45 is to be sung to the tune of ‘ 'fhe 
Lilies,’ 60 to that of the ‘ Lily of the Testimony,’ 
etc. We have references also to vintage songs 
(Is 6r,8; cf. title of Ps-r)7. 58. 60. 75), which 
would not always bo as sacred as Tsaiah’s (Is 6), 
and to music jierformcd at feasts (Am 6*^), and 
at processions (1 S 18®). Wherever tliers was a 
dance, or wherever two or three joined together in 
some common occupation, the movement would 
suggest rhythm, and rhythm melody. Dancing 
and music emerged spontaneously, and were prac¬ 
tised together under all sorts of conditions. The 
ktnah or wailing song was also familiar to the 
tlebrews. See Lamentations (Book of). 

But the consecration of music to the service of 
religion led to its being developed and cultivated 
with greater zeal and earnestness. Even if we 
cannot accept all the details in the statements of 
the historical books, at least as applying to the 
dates to which they are referred, they are not 
altogether valueless. We may allow for exag¬ 
gerations in respect to figures, and we must 
transfer descriptions of the worship in the first 
temple to that of the second, but the tradition 
reveals the fact that sacred music was raised by 
the Israelites to the dignity of an art, and was 
treated accordingly. 

It is in Chronicles that we have the fullest 
account of the musical arrangements in the 
temple service. According to 1 Ch 15^®'**, David 
organized the Levitical chorus and orchestra, 
lleman, Asaph, and Ethan (? Jeduthun) were ap¬ 
pointed chief conductors (under the king himsell), 
giving the beat with their cymbals ; seven I-.evites 
l)layed on nchels moVy by, i.e, of a high pitch (?; .see 
p. 460^*), while six accompanied on kinndrs, who.se 
description is quite uncertain (n*pP 5 ^n-by, lit. ‘on the 
eighth ’). The whole of the choristers and players 
were divided into 24 classes, and are said to have 
been 4000 in number, with 288 leaders. Even the 
name of the director of the choral rehearsals is 

f jiven. Although such minute details must be un- 
iistorical, one feature is probably correct for all 
periods of the history, i.e. the large proportion 
of experts (nu'?!?) compared with pupils (Qn'p^ri). 
The whole of tho.se forces were employed to add 
extraordinary impressiveness to the ceremonies at 
the consecration of Solomon’s Temple (2 Ch 6‘*). 

After idolatrous kings had occupied the throne, 
Hezekiah and Josiah made it an important part 
of their task to restore ‘ the iu.strumcnts and songs 
of David.’ Among the exiles who returned from 
Babylon, and took part in consecrating the 
foundations of the second temple and the walls 
of Jems,, were the de.scendants of the great 
Levitical choristers (Neh 12®^), and in we 


are informed that from that time divine service 
was regularly performed as instituted by David, 
the people contributing the necessary support for 
the singers. 

ii. Nature of Hebrew Music. — We know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the music per- 
formetl by these singers and players. Wiat 
ancient instruments have been pre.servcd have 
either been too frail to admit of being handled, 
or have refused to emit any sound. Besides, even 
if we could reproduce the ancient harps and flutes, 
etc., we should require to know the method of 
blowing or of tuning them. Nor can we learn 
anything from the music still performed in the 
synagogues. It is possible that the trumpet-calls 
now in use originated at an early date, but that 
does not take us far. The hymn-tunes are cer¬ 
tainly comparatively modern, and their composi¬ 
tion shows traces of the country and jperiod in 
which they have originated. Of a musical nota¬ 
tion there is no trace. Much ingenuity has been 
lavished on the attempt to intemret tlie accents 
from a musical point of view. It has been sug¬ 
gested that they were signs of musical phrases, or 
that they were even a kind of figured bass ; but 
these are only far-fetched guesses. Not only were 
they of late origin, but their purpose was av holly 
difl'erent. They are guides to tlie proper recitation 
or cantillation of the text. Even to this extent 
they do not furnish any reliable information as to 
ancient u.sage ; meant to preserve tradition, they 
are theimselves subject to tradition, and are inter¬ 
preted diflerently in diflerent synagogues. 

Under the circumstances, it is possible to form 
only a very general and vague idea of the character 
of Hebrew music. It was evidently of a strident 
and noisy character. The melody was apparently 
often reduplicated in octaves. Harmony in our 
6en.se of the term was almost certainly unknown, 
though it does notfolloAV that the accoinjianiments 
were Avholly unisonous. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of players on harps and lyres not adding 
something of the nature of a chord. They (lould 
not fail to discover that certain notes produced 
a pleasing effect Avhen played together or in 
arpeggio.s. I’he psalms sIioav by their construc¬ 
tion that they were intended to be sung anti- 
phonally,—in some cases [e.g. Ps 13. 20. 38 etc.) by 
two choirs, in others by a choir and the congre¬ 
gation, the part taken by the latter being limited 
to the singing of a simple constantly recurring 
phrase or refrain {e.g. Ps 136. 118^’^). The leaders 
would possess the tradition of the music, and 
would impart it to the general body of the chorus. 

The psalms must have been chanted, but it is 
most unlikely that the chants bore any resem¬ 
blance to what w'e understand by the term. Our 
irrational and exceedingly artificial method of 
rushing over any number of syllables on a fixed 
note Avould hardly commend itself to a people to 
W'hom their sacred songs formed a living ex])ri!s- 
sion of their deepest feelings. The elaborate 
provision made for instructing the chorus sugge.sts 
the existence of a system, which, along wdth a 
certain uniformity, admitted of some flexibility 
in its application. We can quite well imagine a 
chant which w^ould alloAV of a greater number of 
notes being used in the longer verses, and which 
Avould vary slightly in character with the changing 
sentiment of tlie text. In point of fact, hoAvever, 
this is Avholly conjectural, and the vocal method 
of the Hebrews is a lost and unknowm art. 

iii. Musical Instrument.?.—W e know a little 
more about the instruments employed by the 
Hebrew.?. It is true that the OT, Avhile it con¬ 
tains numerous references to them, gives us no 
definite information as to their form or con.struc- 
tion, and that this defect is not supplied by the 
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existence on Jewish ground of any sculptures or 
pictures, such as have been found in Egypt or 
Assyria. It is also true that the inferences drawn 
from etymology, the translation of Heb. names 
in the Greek versions, the statements of the 
Church Fatljers, and the records of ancient 
nations, fall very far short of alFording us 
definite and precise information, and have given 
rise to an endless diversity of opinion on almost 
every detail. Yet in spite of tins we can form a 
general idea of the nature of a Jewish orchestra, 
and of the construction of the instruments of 
which it was composed. We consider them under 
the usual division into String, Wind, and Per¬ 
cussion Instruments. 

1. Stringed Instruments. —Of these the kinnor 
and the nehel (KV Miarp’ and ‘psaltery’) are 
the most important, and may be described as 
the favourite national instruments. The kinnor 
is indicated ns having been the older, and is said 
to have been invented by Jubal, the second son of 
Lamech (Gn 4^^). It is the only stringed instru¬ 
ment mentioned in the Hexateuch. The nehel 
first occurs in 1 S 10®, where it is found among 
the instruments played by the prophets who met 
Saul. 

There is now a general consensus of opinion 
that these were sjpecies of the lute or lyre and the 
harp, but tliere is no agreement as to which Avas 
which, and many schmars have given up the 
attempt to distinguish between them, content¬ 
ing themselves witli describing the various instru¬ 
ments to which the names may have been applied. 
In any case, even if we attempt to reach greater 
precision, we must admit that we come very far 
short of certainty, and that a considerable pro¬ 
portion of our conclusions is more or less con¬ 
jectural. 

It is clear, however, that the kinnor and the 
nebel were not identical, and that the names were 
not used indifrerently for the same instrument. 
They seem to bo confused in one or two places in 
the LXX (cf. Ps 149®); but in the great majority 
of instances i'll? is rendered by KiOdpa or Kivopa, and 
by ypaXri/ipioVf vd^Xrj, or vd^Xov. The few ca.ses 
in which they are identified can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by supposing tliat the translators 
were not musical experts, or felt that in the 
particular passage the dill’erence was trivial. But 
the great mass of evidence shows that they were 
dill'erent, and were known to be different. 

Before trying to distinguish them, however, we 
may note certain common features. They were 
mainly, if not exclusively, used to accompany 
vocal music. They were par excellence the nv 
(Am 6®). They are said to nave been the sole accom¬ 
panying instruments in the temple service, though 
this is doubtful. Their use was associated princi¬ 
pally with joyful and exultant strains (the captives 
bung up their kinnors in their time of dejection, 
Ps 137®), but it is perhaps straining poetical lan¬ 
guage unduly to confine it exclusively to those. 

In 2 Ch 9“ it is said that the nehel and kinnor 
under Solomon were constructed of ahriug or 
algum, a wood which it is impossible to identify 
with any certainty, but which was at all events 
very valuable ana much sought after (see art. 
Algum Trkks, and Cheyne and Hommel in 
Expos. TimeSf viii. 470, 626). According to 
Josephus {Ant. viii. iii. 8), the framework was 
fitted with electrum, i.e. either a mixed metal or 
amber, which in any case could have served only 
for decorating the body of the instrument. The 
strings (o’p) were originally made of twisted grass 
or plant-fibres, then of gut, and in later times of 
silk and metal. 

(a) The kinnor a mimetic word derived from 
the rustling sound of the strings) has been identi¬ 


fied with a number of instruments ; the tanhur or 
tinhur, a kind of guitar; the lute {al-ood)y which 
is closely allied to the guitar ; the trigouy a small, 
easily portable triangular harp ; a large harp pro¬ 
vided with 47 strings; and the lyre. We can at 
once delete several of these if we remember the 
hints given in the OT. The kinnor was portable ; 
it was played during marches and processions, and 
was hung upon the willows by the Babylonian 
captives. It was therefore not a harp of the larger 
sort. As against the view that it was a trigon, it 
is urged that the latter could not have been the 
favourite instrument of a people so musically 
gifted as the Jews. It was small, and from its 
construction weak in tone, and would have con¬ 
trasted unfavourably with the larger and fuller- 
toned harps and citterns which intercourse with 
other nations had rendered familiar. The guitar 
or lute, again, is open to several objections. It is 
not known to have been current among Semitic 
nations in early times. We have a representation 
of one lute-shaped instrument in Nineveh; it has 
a small oval body and a very long neck, exactly 
like those depicted in Egypt; out this one example, 
most probably derived from Egypt, does not furnish 
adequate support for the theory that the lute was 
familiar to the Semitic peoples, and may therefore 
have formed the model of the kinnor. Besides, it 
is hardly conceivable that such a slim long-necked 
instrument could have been easily portable, and a 
favourite for processional music. 

But the strongest evidence we have for the 
nature of the kinnor is to be found in the LXX. 
The translators, except in a very few cases, render 
n’li? by KtddpUf or by Kivupa, which is explained by 
Greek writers as equivalent to KtOdpa. Unless we 
suppose that the LaX wrote in utter ignorance of 
the shape of the kinnor^ this fact is decisive against 
either tiie lute or the harp. It would have been 
impossible for even the most careless or inexpert 
writer to confound the lute with its long neck and 
finger-board, or the harp, with the kithara or the 
lyre. It is probable tluit the kinnor presented 
differences from the kithara, but it is unnatural 
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to suppose that these should have been so great as 
to make the rendering of the LXX wholly inappro¬ 
priate. 

Now numerous lyre-shaped instruments, i.e. in¬ 
struments with resonance-body at the base, side 
arms of wood, and cross-bar at the top from which 
the strings descend to the sound-box, or string- 
holder resting on it, are found on the monuments. 
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A very ancient one is dejected in an Egyptian 
tomb, and dates from the 12tli Dynasty. It repre¬ 
sents a Semitic immigrant >vith an eight-stringed 
kitJmray which ho holds in a hori/oiital position 
under his right (?) arm ; ho jdueks the strings 
with the fingers of the left liand, while ho uses a 
plectrum with the right. Tlie body of the in¬ 
strument is really a quadrangular-shaped boaril 
with tlie up])er half cut out. There is also a 
picture of a pla^'er on the Idthnrn^ accompanying 
two harjjists, in a grave at Thebes belonging to 
the period between the 12th and 18th Dynasties. 
Here, again, we have the ruder form characteristic 
of the Semitic Icithara, Later the k’dhara becomes 

? uite common, and is more artistically constructed, 
t generally has a square, sometimes an urn- 
shaped sound-box, from which rise arms of various 
design and thickness, bound together by a wooden 
cross-bar. These arms are often of diflerent lengths, 
and the cross-bar therefore slojies downwards, thus 
serving to give the strings their ])roj»er pitcli. The 
strings radiate from the sound-box in the form of 
a fan, and vary in number from 3 to 12. 

The kifharrt Avas, however, not properly an 
Ijnt an Asiatic instrument. vN e have 
already seen that the oldest known to be de|>icted 
in Egyj)t Avas played by a Semitic immigrant. 
The v(‘ry earliest re|)resentati<)u of a stringed 
instrument is that discovered at Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia. It is of a large size, but the frame 
fihoAvs a sound-body beneath, on which are set the 
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t-Avo upright posts and the cross-bar of the lyre. 
'^I'he number of the strings is great enough to 
suggest that a harp Avas meant, but the model, 
which is exireedingfy rmle, is that of the kiiluira. 
Many specimens have l>e(‘n also found at Khorsabml, 
Kouyunjik, and Tsimrud, Avhic^h strongly resemble 
those of the immigrant Semites in Egyjit. They 
are, however, more fully developed and have a 
larger sound-box at the base. They diii’er in form 
and in numher of strings at the same period. A 
twelve-stringed kitfiara, shown on a bas-relief at 


Khorsabad, is remarkable for its rectangular form 
and the exceptional fulness of its sound-box. 

The evidence of JeAvish coins also |K)iiits to the 
similarity of the kinndr to the kithara or lyre. 
Tlic reinosentations of instruments found on tbeui 
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are nnmistakablo. The strings arc fixed in a 
strong oval body resting on a keitle-shape<l or 
vase-like sounding-box ; the frame is simple and 
nearly sejuave. The projc'cting arms are curved 
and joined by a cross-bar to Avhieli the strii]gs, 
Avbicli vary in number from 3 to 6, are fixed. 
The figures thus resemble the (Ireek lyre or 
kithara. It is not likely, lioAvever, that they 
simj)ly de|)ict foreign importations, and that they 
cannot ih(?refore be relied ui)on as evidence for 
tlie ancient kuinur. Oriental conservatism Avas at 
its strongest in matters aHeeliug the eultiis of the 
Israelites, and thougli the kinnOr may liavo been 
modiiied in certain details, it is unlikely to have 
lieen Avholly sui)plnute(l. We may assume Avith 
great probability that these coins represent Jewish 
instruments, and in that case the biblical kinndr. 

We may then snm up, following IVeiss. The 
ancient versions render kinndr hy kif/tnra : the 
kithara Avas of Asiatic; origin, was introduced by 
Somites into Egyjit, and Avas in common use in 
Western Asia; and the rejuesentatioris on Jo.Avish 
coinsof the 2nd cent, before Christ clearly resemble 
the Creek kithara. 'I’he view is therefore very 
credible, that avc should regard the ancient Heb. 
kinndr as a simple and primitive form of the 
kithara. 

{fj) 'J’he vrhrl. If Ave snp])Ose tlie kinndr to have 
been a li^n\ then it almost necessarily follows that 
Avas a harp. We can hardly imagine this 
instrument, so familiar to all early nations, to have 
been absent from the Jew'ish orchestra. Miiny 
other suggestions have been made, mostly based 
on the etymological meaning of the Avord ‘a 
skin or bottle’). It has been identified Avitb the 
bagpijie, Avith some sort of Avind instrument, and 
Avith the lute, guitar, or mandoline; hut none of 
these suppositions is satisfactory. The lute Avas 
hold to be sujiported by reference to the Egyptian 
7ifry Avhieh denotes a lute Avith tAvo or three strings 
and a very long neck; but the identific;atioii of nhl 
with nfr is now abandoned, and the lute, as has 
been said, is not known to have licen a populai’ 
Semitic instrument. A somcAvliab more likely 
supposition is that the nrbnl Avasa kind of dulcimer. 
This instrument occurs in a monuiiicnt of tlie time 
of Assurbaiiipal (H.c. 068-026), on Avliich is dcjiictcd 
an Assyrian orcliestra of 11 jierformers. Of these, 
7 are harpists, 2 flautists, one a drummer, and 
one a dulcimer player. This dulcimer is said by 
some to have been tlio nrhely the chief reason being 
that it.s Arabic name, santir, is a corriijition of the 
psalter ion, which in turn is the cijiiivalent of 
the Heb. nahlion or nchd. But psalUrion was a 
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i^eneral name for several kinds of iiistrniiieiits, 
and was especially aimlied to every striii^a‘d in¬ 
strument which was played upon with the linj^crs 
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of hotli hands, instead of hy one liaml and a 
plectrum held in the other, 'f'herchire the tJreek 
name for a harp was also 'Die (ireek 


O 
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cian knelt, and the frame rested on liis shoulder. 
As time advenciul, harjis were still further 
developed. The lower part of the frame was con¬ 
verted into a sound-body, wdiieh was hroadened 
at the liase so that it could rest on the f^round 
unsupported hy the player. Some harps were 
idaeeif on a stool, or raistal upon a stand or limb 
attached to tin; Icmer part, ddie idayers of tliese 
larj^m instruments stood duriii;^ the performance. 
While we cannot deny the possibility or even the 
probability of the HehrcMS lia\in^ been familiar 
with such harps, they W(‘re not the common or 

n mhiT uchcls, whicli were C'asily jiortahlc. 

'SOW', smaller jiortahle liaijis did exist in Ejiypt 
in a great variety of forms. C)nc is liow-shajieil 
with a transverse string-holder ; a second has a 
(piadrangnlar lhit-shat)ed .sound-box pimeeil with 
lades, wliile the striii;;s are stretched troni astrin;^- 
holder resting on the sonnding-hoanl to a post 
rising at right an;;! <‘s from one end of the latter; 
and a thiiil, ornamented Avitli a bird’s head, is 
ijuito triangular, the upright post being at once 
stririg-holdi r and sound-liox. Another instrument 
is vm y eoniinon in lJ|»per Kgyjit. It resmnhles a 
iiiamhdine, with the m;ck bend mg abruptly upwards 
from the sonml-hody ; the strings, w liiidi are from 
tlirec to li\e in number, arc not attached to the 
holly of the instrument itself, hut to a string- 
holder ntta.elied to its eeutre. At tlic u]>per end 
of the iieek are jiins for stretching and tuning the 
strings. 

We might have rcgardeil one or other of these 
smaller harps as furnisliing the model of tlie 'nchcl 





hut for one fact. They all lia\e the sound-box at 
their hnse. Jhit wi; ha\e already eoine to the 
eonelusion that the khmOr liad its resonancc-liody 
beneath; ami if we are to follow the deseriptioii 
giveu by the Fathers (Augustine on Ps 42, Jerome 
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translation docs not, tlierefore, decide in faA'onr of 
the dulcimer, and the very fact that p.saltrriini 
was a generic term would make it particularly 
api»ropiiate as a designation of the harp, wliieli 
varied so much in size and shape. That a eorruj)- 
tion or derivative should ])0 applied to a stringed 
instnirnent of another kind i.s (jnito intelligil»le. 
'riie descri|)tion of the nahla hy Ovid {/l/.v. Am. iii. 
:127), the statement liy Joseidm.s {Ant. VII. xii. 3) 
that the nchrl had 12 strings and w as idayed witli- 
oiit pleetinm, and, a.s we shall see, the d’istinetion 
drawn by the early Father.s between instruments 
with a sound - body below and tlio.so having a 
resonance-hoard above the string.^, all point to 
the liurp. 

The Egyptian monuments present ns with a 
j^reat variety of harjis. The earliest form show n 
IS very lu’iiiiitive ; it is in the shane of an archer's 
bow', possess(‘s no sound liox, and nas hut a limited 
number of strings. As early astliobth Dynasty, 



however, iinproxeinents began to boetVerled; the on Ps ]4tP, Isidore Kfifm. ill. xxii. 2), who dis- 
npper part, to w liieli the string-t weio ahixed Arilh tiiiguishe<l between instiuments with the .sound- 
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Semitic people, in Assyria. On tlie bas-relief at 
Kouyunjik there are seven of these harps. They 
are portable, are triang\ilar in shape, and are sup¬ 
ported by a belt worn by the player. The reson¬ 
ance-frame slopes upwards and forwards from the I 
player and is pierced by holes, and the strings I 
descend from it to a bridge or string-liolder 1 ^- 
neath which they fall. The performer plays while 
marching, using both hands without plectrum. 
While, of course, certainty is out of the question, 
this Assyrian harp seems to satisfy the requisite 
conditions best, and is most likely to have been the 
biblical nehel. 

It is highly probable that there were different 
species of hinnors and nehelSt but whether these 
are designated in the OT or not is unknown. In 
one case this is almost certain. The n'lb'V ^^3 of 
Ps 3.S'^ and 144®, or simply I'lbv Ps 92®, was in all 
likelihood a ten-stringed harp. 

The meaning of the word n’w [Gittith) in the 
headings of Ps 8 . 81. 84 is wholly obscure. The 
LXX and Vulg. suggest the rendering ‘ Song of the 
vintage ’; but it may be derived from Gath, and 
may refer to a mode, or singers, or instruments 
named after that town. Ewald understands it to 
be ‘ the March of the Gittite guard.’ 

The meaning ‘ Gittite instruments ’ is rendered 
not improbable if we translate (1 Ch 15*® 

and 46 times in Ps) with Wellhausen ‘ on Elamite 
instruments.’ This terra is, however, more gener¬ 
ally taken to mean * with women’s voice’ (lit. ‘on 
or acc. to damsels ’; RV ‘ set to ’ 'Sy as name of a 
tune, which is quite possible), t.e. soprano, and to 
refer to instruments oi a higher pitch. 

N^^gtnoth (n' 13 ' 33 ) has sometimes been taken to 
denote a particular kind of instniraent, but it is a 
general term for string music. In Ps 68 “ wo have 
contrasted with t.e. the singers with the 
players. 

(c) This division of the orchestra is supplemented 
by instruments which occur only in the Book of 
Daniel (3“-). These are the psantertn (jno^p^), the 
kithari§ (oi^*p)» and the pihhekha (t<p? 0 )! The 
psantertn * is the Greek xpaXri/jpLOPf and that is all 
we know definitely about it. It has been identified 
by some with the magadis, but this is itself only a 
general term for an instrument (most commonly, 
however, a lyre) which could be played in octaves; 
and with a dulcimer because of the retention of 
the word in the Arabic saMir. But p^anterin may 
just as well have kept its original force, and have 
denoted a harp played with both hands. There is 
nothing to lead us to identify it with the dulcimer 
represented on Assyrian monuments. The Jcithari§ f 
is the Greek Kiddpa. 

The i}ahhekhaX is the Greek aa/jL^vKTj. But the 
samlmca is itself a word of very varied import. 
Stainer {Mus, of tke Bible, p. 39) concludes that it 
was a large and powerful harp of a rich quality of 
tone, perhaps similar to, if not identical with, the 
great Egyptian harp. Weiss {3Tus. Inst. p. 67) goes 
to the opposite extreme, and holds that it was a 
small tngon characterized by a high shrill tone, 
and used to accompany female voices. Chappell 
[Hist, of Mus. p. 255) summarizes the various mean¬ 
ings given to the word in Greek writers; it was 
eitlier a trigon, a barhitos or many-stringed lyre, a 
lyropheenix or Phoenician lyre, a Greek lyre, a 
magadis, a pipe, a dulcimer, or a siege-ladder; in 
short, anything made of elder-wood. It was not, 
however, a ‘ sackbut,’ i.e. a trombone. 

2 . Wind Instruments.~{a) Of these the one in 
most general use wa^ the flute or haltl (V'^q). It 
has been denied that it waa ever used to accompany 

* In Dn 3®-10-1* the word is spelt in v,7 

t Dn 3®> 7-10' 1 ®, Kethibh Din'p, f&ri Ohi^p (as in Targutna). 

t Baer reads 


sacred songs this is very doubtful. In 1 S 10* 
and IK 1^ it is played in descending from and 
ascending to the High Place, and its tones accom¬ 
panied the festal processions of pilgrims from the 
country (Is 30“). In the second temple it was 
played before the altar on twelve «lays : the day of 
Killing the first and that of killing the second 
Passover, the first day of unleavened bread, Pente¬ 
cost, and the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
[Erachin ii. 3, Suernh v. 1). While the singers 
required to be Levites, other distinguished Israel¬ 
ites might perform on the instruments. The flute 
was also used at marriage feasts and funerals: in 
the time of Christ, even the poorest were expected 
to provide two flautists at a fiineral. 

Flute-like instruments date from the very earliest 
times. From the first, two kinds are met with—the 
long flute, played by blowing in one end and held 
straight before the player, and the oblique flute, 
played by blowing in a hole at the side. Both 
these kinds are depicted on the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments. Double flutes are also snown in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments; they were 
probably preferred as giving the performer a 
greater range or compass. The material of which 
flutes were made was at first the reed, then wood 
of various kinds, and lastly bone and ivory. 

Wood-winds were of two kinds : tnose with and 
those without reeds or vibrating tongues. The 
former are represented by the oboe and clarinet, 
the latter by the flute proper. From specimens 
found in Pompeii and elsewhere it is known that 
the Greeks were familiar with reed instruments, 
especially those provided with a single tongue, and 
therefore of the clarinet class. If we are to trust 
the evidence of ancient myths (cf. lef^end of Apollo 
and Marsyas), the Greeks owed th:s instrument to 
the Phrygians, who may have acquired the double 
flute from the Assyrians. 

Whether the hdlil was a single or double flute, 
or a flue or reed pipe, we do not know. It is certain 
that the Hebrews liad every opportunity of becom¬ 
ing acquainted with all these Kinds, but we have 
no information on the subject. In any case, the 
number of notes was limited to those produced by 
stopping the holes with the fingers, as the keyed 
flute is entirely a modern invention. 

It has been iield by some that nekeb (3133 Ezk 28'* 
AV and RV ‘ pipes ’) designates the double flute; 
but this is inconsistent with tlie context, and is 
altogether erroneous. A. B. Davidson renders the 
word ‘ grooves.’ 

Again, nfMlbth (m^'n^) in the heading of I’s 5 is 
a term of very uncertain me.aning. 

(/>) ThQ'ugab or apj;) is a somewhat uncer¬ 
tain term. The LXX renders the word variously, 
KiOdpa (Gn 4*^), ’tJ/aXp.bs (Job 21'* 30*'), and 6pyapoif 
(Ps 150^). It is not a general term for a musical 
instrument (6pyavov), as we can see from the con¬ 
text. Some writers think it to have been a syrinx 
or Pan’s pipe, others a b.agpipe. But Ave have 
really no evidence in support of either view. If 
33y means to blow in (which, it must be confessed, 
is pure conjecture), then the noun would denote 
wind instruments in general, and this gives a good 
sense in all the above passages. Thus Jubal 
(Gn 4*') is the inventor of string and wind instru¬ 
ments, and in Ps 150 minnim and 'ugah represent 
the same divisions of the orchestra. 

(c) Mashrokitha another of the instru¬ 

ments mentioned in Dn (3®*'^*'®). The name is 
derived from a verb meaning to hiss, and is there¬ 
fore applicable either to the oblique flute or Pan’s 
pipe. Of course the hissing eflect is mure pro¬ 
nounced in playing the syrinx, and it is most 
probably the instrument meant. 

[d) The symphonia (•t^9?d) is also mentioned in 
Dn (3®*'®) alone. The Greek <rvpL<tKaviok, from which 
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this word is derived, did not ori‘finally denote aii 
inslrunicrit, but a conconhinb interval. Tradition 
applies it to the ])agi)ii)e. Originally tlie fonn of 
this instrument may have Ix'cn (le\eloped from the 
double Hute, one of the pij>e,s being shorter and 
being used for the melody, while the longer fur¬ 
nished a droning bass aeconipaniment. We are 
told by Athenaiis (Lib. x. i>. 4;LJ) that Antioehus 
Kpiphanes use<l to dance to the souikI of the .s'/ym- 
2 ihvnia. To this day the Italians have a bagpipe 
called zninpwput or sampufjiHi^ and a chifonic or 
symuhonic was an instrument of the same (dass 
usea in the Middle Ages. In Homo this instru¬ 
ment was intrudueed in the time of the Empire 
under the name of tihut utrkularls or choru.^f and 
soon be<aimo highly popular. Seneca (A/;. 76) is 
indignant at the applause bestowed on a bagpiiie 
player. 

(e) The horn shOphdr, pj,'? Jccrcn ; AV trumpet^ 
and so confused with hd^ozt^rah except where Uiey 
occur tog(^ther, wlnsn nsu:' is rendered vornet [see 
Driver, Joel and A/// 0 . 9 , j). 14G]) originally consisted 
of a rani’s horn. It was afterwards sometimes made 
of metal, but the actunl ram’s horn was always re¬ 
tained for certain purposes. It had a loud piercing 
tone, was of limited compass, and was wholly un¬ 
suited to concerted music. It was used to summon 
the p('oi)lo to attention, and for making signals, 
d’ho iirst mention of it in the OT is at the giving of 
the law (Lx 19). Its blasts ])roclaimed the year of 
dubileii (Lv The ‘ blowing’ (nj/nn), commanded 
in 29b W'as jirobably performe(l on tlie ahophdr^ 
as it is still employed at that festival. It was also 
blo\Mi at the feast of the New Year and on fast- 
days. In time of war the fJiophCtr summoned ond 
assembled the army (dg and oftc'ii), and the 
prophet foretohl that it should announce the recall 
of the people from exile (Is 27^^). 


been cau.sed by their nob tallying perfectly with 
the de.scription givi'ii by Joseplius {Aut. ill. xii. 6). 
He says that the trumpet {asd.sra) wns nearly a 
yard long, a little widca- th.an a flute, with a slight 
exp.'insion near the mo>dbi)iece, to^ catch the 
brcatli, and eliding in a bell, just as in the wai- 
trumpets. This d(*scription corri'sponds vith the 
form of trunijteb shown on a coin of the time of 
the emperor Hadrian, A\hich bears tbe inscrip¬ 
tion cSc’iT nnnS ‘ Ileliverauce of Jerusalem.’ The 
instruments oil the Arch of Titus, of which wo do 
not see the moiithnicce, are very long, being sup¬ 
ported by rests, and gradually swell out into a long 
and not very Avide btdl. See, further, TuUMl’KT. 

The Silver Trumpets are said to have beim 
made by Moses of beaten silver (Nu l(J-) ; they 
wero blown by priests; and tln^y belonged to the 
sacred vessels. The nature ami meaning of the 
.signals is indicated in Nu 1 ()-■'". 

J. Prrensslon Inst ruments. — (a) The (oph (nh) or 
tabret is first mentioned in Un III-’. The LXX 
and other Cl reek versions render this word by 
Tvfiwavov ; in Arab, we have duf, in Sjiaiiish aduffa. 
'I'liis instrument Avas a small liand-ilruni. The duf 
of (ho Arabs is made of a circle of light Avood, over 
tlie eilge of which is strc'tched a piece of goat-skin. 
The Avood is ))ierced A\ilh live 0 })enings, in Avhich 
thin metal discs are set, in ordm* to give greater 
elfect to the drum-beat. The duf is about 10 in. in 
diameter, and 2 in. in depth. It is usually played 
by Avomen to accompany their dances and pro¬ 
cessions at weddings and piihlic festivals. 

The hand-drum is freijuently rejiresented both 
in Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. Some- 
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The shdphdr is retained in the service of the 
modern .synagogue : it is blown tluriiig the .services 
on Ncav Year’s l)ay (except Avhen that happens to 
bo a Sabbath), at the conclusion of the l)ay of 
Atonement, on the 7th day of the Least of Taber¬ 
nacles, and during the eiilire month of LJul, after 
the recital of the sup[)lications. 'The modern 
shdphdr is a real ram’s horn, curved at the end, but 
otherwise straightened by heat. 

(/’) d’he trumpet or hdzdzerah (nsKin) is the only 
Ileb. instrument of Avhich Ave have an indubitably 


TABLE OF fillKWnnRAP AND Tin MI’KTB. 

(From Ar('h of Titc.s). 

authentic representation. On the Arch of ’Pitus 
two specimens are dt'picted along Avith tho golden 
Table of Shewbread. Some little difticulty has 
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timo.s Avc liaA’O an apjiroacli to tlio modern use 
of tbe drum. In .some cases it is attached to the 
player by a belt fnstems 1 round his Avaist, Avhilo 
Ids hands act as drumsticks. One form of this 
instrument is slightly bulged, like a little barrel. 
Perhaps the rudeness of the draAving alone accounts 
fur its .somcAvhat square ajjpearance. 

The modern Egyptian tahls ai'(‘ of two kinds. 
The one is like our common military drum, but 
not so deep; it is hung obluiuely. Tbe other is 
a kind of kettleilruni, of tin-copper, Avith a parch¬ 
ment face; it is generally about 16 in. in diameter, 
and not more than 4 in a(‘ptli in the centre, and is 
beaten with two slender sticks. 

{h) Cymbals are mentioned in tho OT under tw'O 
nnm{i»,'mf^ziltavm imd ^el^dlm ; the 

latter only occurs in 2 S 6* and Fs 150. In Zee 
14-*“ the R V translates c^::n n’lVyc by ‘ the bells of tlie 
horses,’ but there is no alisolute necessity for 
departing here from the commoner rendering. The 
Egyptians at the present day decorate the breast- 
leathel and head-stalls of tlieir horses Avith coins 
and other ornaments, and a metal disc would be 
better suited for inscrijitions than a bell. The 
word used clseAvheie for a l>ell isIniCli 16^* 
Ave are told that (yiubals were made of brass. 

Tavo varieties of cymbals have been found in 
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Egypt and Assyria: the one similar to a modem 
soup-plate, but having a soinewhat larger rim; 
the other conical in form, with a handle at the 
peak. The flat cymbals have a hole through 
which a thong or cord was passed, and were 
played by clashing the instruments together side¬ 
ways : of the second kind, the one was brought 
down on the top of the other. In E^nt, Greece, 
and Rome, as well as among the Hebrews, the 
cymbals were used by the conductor to mark the 
time. , , 

It has been supposed that the vdv of Ps 
150® (AV ‘loud cymbals’) were castanets, or metal 
discs lixed to two fingers of one hand ; but this is 
by no means certain, though such castanets are 
still used. 

{c) The m.?ndan*tm (o'yjyjo) are mentioned in 
2 S 6®, where the RV renders ‘ castanets,* and in 
marg. sistra. The latter suits the root-meaning. 
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and is supported by the Vulg., where we have 
systra. The sistrum consisted of two thin metal 
plates, bent together at the top, and fitted with a 
handle at the bottom. The plates were pierced 
with holes, tlirough which rods were passed having 
rings at their enas. This instrument was used in 
h'gypt to call attention to the various acts of 
ljublic worship, or to scare away malign influence. 

{d) The word shdltshim occurs, evidently 

as an instrument of some sort, in 1 S 18®. It can 
hardly mean a irigon (but see Wellhausen, ‘ Psalms* 
in PB 230, and references in Driver, Joel and 
AmoSy 236 n.) ; but what it does mean we do not 
know. We have no evidence of the existence of the 
triangle (to which it has been referred) in Assyria 
or Egypt. 

Litbratxjrb. — Pfeiffer, Uh^r die Mueik der alien Hebrder ; 
Saalachutz, Form der heh. PoeHe, etc. ; Leyrer, art. ‘Musik’ in 
PRE^ ; Riehm’a HWB dee hibl. Alterihume ; Ambros, Oeech. der 
Mueik ; Fetis, Uiet. dela Mueique ; Naumann, Rowbotham, and 
Chappell’s Uietoriet Music ; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp. Oi. 222 ff.); 
Wetzstein in Del., Commentary on leaiah ; Stainer, The Music 
of the Bible ; Edersbeim, The TemplCy etc. ; Wellhausen, The 
PsalmSy with Apj^ on the Music of the Ancient Hebrews (in 
the ‘ Polychrome Bible ’): Benzintfer,' Heh. ArchdologiCy 271 ff.; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. i. 270ff. ; Kdberle, Die l^empelsdiwer im 
AT; Biichler, ‘Zur Qesch. d. Tempelmusik und der Tempel- 
psalmen’ in ZATWy 180^1900. But especially, J. Weiss, Die 
musikalisehen Instruments in den heiligen Sehi^en des Alien 
Testaments^ 1896. JAMES MiLLAR. 

MUSTARD {crlvairiy sinapis), —The conditions to 
be fulfilled by the mustard are that it should be 
a familiar plant, with a very small seed (Mt 17^, 
Lk 17®), sown in the earth, i.e. annualy OTowing 
larger than garden herbs {Mx^vou, olus, Mt 13*^), 


having large branches (Mk 4®^), or, in the more 
exaggerated language of Luke (13*®), becoming a 
‘great tree,* attractive to passing birds. The wild 
mustards of the Holy Land, Biiutpis arvensisy L., 
the field mustard or charlock, and S. albcty L., 
the white mustard, are familiar weeds, growing 
in every part of the country. They would have 
been called fflvain in the time of Christ, as they 
are now called khardal—sinapis. The cultivated 
mustard is Sinapis nigra, L. The seed is well 
known for its minuteness. The plant grows to 
a size larger than the garden herbs, with which 
it is compared. The mustards are annuals, repro¬ 
duced with extraordinary rapidity wherever the 
seed finds a lodgment, a particular which seems 
to be implied in the parable. In fat soil they 
often attain a height of 10 or 12 ft., and have 
branches which attract the passing birds. Many 
plants which attain a far less size than these are 
called sAayar=‘treo* by the Arabs. One of the 
many examples of this is in the plants of the 
Borraginaceous genus Amehiay which are only a 
few inches to a foot in height, but are known as 
shajaret el‘armb= ‘ the rabbit tree.* It would not 
seem at all strange to any native to speak of a 
mustard plant as shajaret el-khardal = ‘ mustard 
tree.’ Finally, they are favourites of the birds, 
which alight upon them to devour their seeds. 
The Greek word KareerKhvoiaev does not refer to 
nesting, but to a temporary rest. We may, then, 
justly conclude that the traditional and obvious 
interpretation meets all the reasonable demands 
of the passage. 

Owing to the expression ‘great tree’ (Lk 13^®), 
some have sought for an arboreal plant. Salva- 
dora Persicay Garcin, has been suggested by Royle, 
on the authority of Ameuny, who states that this 
plant is found all along the bankA of the Jordan, 
near Damascus, and is called by the Arabs khardal 
= ‘mustard.* We unhesitatingly reject this plant 
for the following reasons. (1) It is not found in 
the localities mentioned, but only around the Dead 
Sea. It would have been quite unknown to most 
of the hearers of the parable, and to them only by 
chance. (2) We have not heard it called khardaly 
and doubt the fact of its being generally known 
by this name. But, admitting that it is known 
locally by this name, as attested by Ameuny, it 
would not have suggested itself at once to the 
simple hearers of the parable. (3) Its seed is never 
sown in gardens, while it is expressly stated tliat 
the mustard seed was so planted (Lk 13^®). (4) It 
is a perennial shrub, ana therefore not a plant 
conspicuous by its rapid propagation from seed, 
a point of prime importance in the parable. (5) 
Although a taller plant than the mustard usually 
is, it would not suit the literal requirements of a 
‘great tree.* It is a shrub, seldom more than 6 
to 8 ft. tall, and grows in thickets. It would 
require as much exaggeration to call it a ‘ m*eat 
tree* as to so designate the mustard. (6) ^Iva- 
dora Persica could, by no stretch of the ima^na- 
tion, be called an herby while of mustard it is 
expressly said that it is fxel^ov tQv Xax<ivwv, ‘ the 
greatest among herbs * (Mt 13®®). G. E. Post. 

MUTH-LABBEN.— See Psalms. 

MUTILATION. — See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments, vol. i. p. 625^ 

MYNDUS (MjJvJof) was a city of Caria, situated 
on the extreme western extremity of the peninsula 
on whoso southern coast lies Halicarnassus. It 
plays very little part in ancient history; and its 
only importance seems to have lain in the silver 
I mines beside it, which were worked in ancient 
1 and in mediceval times. From them the site de- 
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rives its modem name, Gumiishli. Tt was one of 
the places to wliich letters in favour of the Jews 
were sent by the Roriuins about B.C. 139, 1 Mao 
15“ ; cf. Delus, Cos, Cnidus, Halicarnassus. 
This fact proves that Myndiis must have been a 
self-governing and indopemlcnt city at that time, 
and not one of the cities of the Carian confederacy; 
see Cauia. It also shows that Jews went there, 
and the silver trade would naturally attract per¬ 
sons with their financial instincts. On the site, 
see Paton in Journal of Hellenic Studies^ 1887, 
p. 66 ; 1896, p. 204. W. M. Kamsay. 

MYRA {Mupa or Mi5/?pa), a city of Lycia. — The 
name is usetl in neuter plural, Ac 27®, where, 
however, many authorities nave feminine singular, 
'riie same doubt between neuter plural and femi¬ 
nine singular exists in Ac 2P, where the Western 
'Text adds after Patara kuI MiJpa, et deinde Myram ; 
some MSS Mi'pav in Acta Pauli et Theclcct 40 (but 
ly Mvpoty, al.); the form in Strabo p. 666 and 
Ptolemy v. 3, 6, is Mupa, of doubtful gender and 
number: but Pliny Nat. Hist, xxxii. 2, 17, 
1‘tolemy viii. 17, 23, use the plural form; Athe- 
jiicus ii. 63, p. 69, CIO 4288, and Basil Epist. 
218, have iv Mupots ; the Byzantine lists frequently 
have gen. probably never Mi/pas. Many 

late writers, Theophanes jm. 465, 483 (do Boor), 
Clykas p. 587, Basil Sel. Vxt. S. Theclce, i. p. 272, 
(’edrenus pp. 511, 612, Zonaras iii. p. 589, use the 
plural form ; and Malalas varies, p. 3G5 ry 
p. 448 rd Mepa. Constantine Porph. de Them. i. 
p. 36 avoids the name, but says it is called from 
the sacred /xiypa (suggesting thus the reason why the 
Christian writers preferred the neuter plural form); 
Stephanus mentions that both the reminino and 
the neuter forma were in use; but there is hardly 
any authority for Mupa fein. sing, in any case 
except accuH.; and even there it is inferior. The 
literary form therefore was certainly rd Mupa, but 
tliere was evidently also a popular fortn rijy Mupay 
(with which compare Marpav ^ MerpoL^ Ac 14®*® 
I6**‘‘', Clupcam-Chipais AVdlfllin’s note on Ciesar 
Bell. Afr. 3, 1), wliich has given rise to the modern 
Dcmbre. In the words where double declension 
exists, the tendency to acc. sing. fern, and plural 
in other cases is marked. 

Myra was not one of the greatest cities of Lycia 
in the Creek period, but rose to importance under 
the Kmpire, and became the capital of T.ycia under 
ihe Byzantine Kn)i)ire and in the ecclesiastical 
organization. The reason for its growth lay in 
the development of navigation. In the older 
system of sailing by hugging the coast from point 
to point, Myra was merely one out of many coast 
towns, and liad nothing to give it special import¬ 
ance, But as the bolder method became common 
of running direct between the Lyciaii and the 
l^gyptian coasts, keeping olf Capo Akamas, the 
western point of Cyprus, the two harbours that 
were found most convenient were Myra at the 
north end of the course and Alexandria at the 
south. There had been an immense development 
of trade between the East Aegean coasts and 
Egypt under the Ptolemies (compare Paton-Hicks, 
Inscriptions of Cos^ p. xxxiii): under the Roman rule 
h^.gyptian export trade was diverted towards Italy 
and itorao (wliich was to a considerable extent fed 
on Egyptian grain). As the prevailing wind in the 
easteriiMediterranean is westerly, the corn-ships for 
Rome could not make a direct voyage towards the 
west, but had to use the protection of the irregular 
coasts of Asia Minor and Crete and the local coast- 
winds. Por that purpose they must either take the 
long circular course round the Syrian coast, or sail 
direct across to Lycia ; and the steadiness of the 
western winds tempted to the direct crossing. 

Examples of this direct course, showing that it I 


was regarded as quite usual, are—(1) the Alex¬ 
andrian corn-ship (Ac 27“) for Rome, which St. 
Paul found in Myra, Ac 27® ; (2) an ideal voyage, 
founded, of course, on contemporary facts, is de¬ 
scribed in Lucian’s Navigiurn s. Vota.: an Italian 
corn-ship, sailing from Alexandria, sighted Akamas 
on the seventh day, but the strength of the west 
wind prevented it from clearing the capo, and it 
had to run for the Syrian coast (Cyprus oll’ering 
no harbours, but only open roadsteads); in ten 
days from Sidon the ship reached the Khelidonian 
Islands east from Myra (compare St. Paul’s fif¬ 
teen days, according to the Western Text, from 
Cflcsarea to Myra), and afterwards it failed to 
keep the proper course in shelter south of Crete * 
(Ac 27’), and ultimately on the seventieth day 
from Alexandria took refuge in the harbour of 
Pincus, where its great size attracted many 
visitors, and gave the opportunity for Lucianos 
Dialogue; (3) Gregory Nazianzen, sailing from 
Alexandria direct for Greece, ran across the Par- 
thenic Sea (the Levant, defined by Ammianus 
xxii. 15, 2, as another name for the Issiac Sea), 
till he came near Cyprus, ‘ and under Cyprus cut 
the Avave in a straignt course for Hellas ’ {Carmen 
dr. vita sua 12811'., Orat. xviii. 31); ho set sail in 
November, and apparently took twenty days to 
Rhodes {Carmen de rebus suis 312). 

The maritime importance of Myra continued 
into the Middle Ages, Tomaschek quotes from 
the pilgrim Siuwulf the description of it as portus 
Adriatici {i.c. the eastern half of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, compare Ac 27*’) maris^ sicut Constanti- 
nopolls est portus AEgeei mar is.^ The town by the 
harbour, strictly speaking, was Andriake, while 
Myra was 20 stadia or 2i miles inland ; but com¬ 
monly the port town is called Myra. It Avas a 
Avell-protected harbour; but storms in the neigh¬ 
bourhood are mentioned, such as that Avhich 
destroyed the Arab fleets in A. D, 807 (Theophanes, 
p. 483, de Boor); compare others mentioned in 
Acta S. Nicolai (under Constantine), and in 
Lucian’s Navigmm at the Khelidonian Islands. 

As Myra Avas at one end of an unusually long 
sea-course, the sailors paid and discharged their 
vows there to the deity that protected their course. 
The ancient name of this deity is not known ; 
Tozer, in a note to Finlay’s History of Greece^ i. 

{ ). 124, suggests Poseidon. The Christiana put in 
lis place 8t. Nicolas, Avho Avas bishop of Myra 
under Constantine; and that .saint became the 
great sailors’ patron for the Levant, as St. Phocas 
of Sinope was for the Euxine. According to the 
story, Nicolas was bom at Patara and buried at 
Myra; and the pilgrim SoeAvulf touclied at these 
two ports on his return from the Holy Land, just 
as St. Paul did in the Western Text or Ac 2P. 

See the descriptions in Benndorf Lykia, Spratt and Forbes, 
Beaufort, Fellows, Leake, Texier, etc.; Tomascihek Historiarht 
Topographie von Kleinaaien im Mittelalter (If'iWi. Akad. 
Sitzungaber. 1891); Ramsay Nf. Paul the Tran pp. 208, 819. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

MYRRH. —Two words in Ileb. are rendered in 
AV ‘myrrh.’ 1. m/)r. The LXX tr. it vari¬ 

ously: (TfjLiiipva (Ex 30“ etc.), KpUivoi (Pr 7^’ B), 
(rraKTi} (Ca 1“ etc.). The Arabs call it murr. It 
is a gum resin from Balsainodendron Myrrlta^ 
Nees, a shrubby tree, Avhich groAVS in Yemen and 
the adjacent regions of Africa. The leaves are 
ternate, Avith obovate, obtuse leaflets, denticulate 
at tip, and the fruit ovate, smooth, someAvhat 
larger than a pea. Murr occurs in pieces of 
irregular form, composed of more or less agglu¬ 
tinated tears, usually covered Avith the dust caused 
hy their attrition. The colour varies from pale 
reddish - yelloAv to red or reddish-brown. The 

• fill Tri' KpY,Tv^ A.«(/3o»T«r, K.r.x., Lucian, l.e. 
t The same passage is referred to in vol. ii. p. 
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odour is balsamic, and the taste bitter and acrid, in the markets, but the writer has never seen the 
Myrrh is astringent, stimulant, and antiseptic. It flowers sold, nor has he heard of fracpaiit water 
is used in medicine as an astringent and ennnena- being distilled from them, as alleged by some, 
gogue, and its powder is an ingredient of many Ch E. Post. 

dentifrices. The tincture is used in gargles, and MYSIA (Mi^trfa) was the name customarily used 
the powder as a stimulant to foul and indolent for the north-western part of Asia Minor, border- 
ulcers. It was one of the gifts of the Magi ing on the Hellespont and the TVopontis, and 
(Mt2’>). It was used as a perfume (Ps 4.5®, Pr 7^^ bounded east and south by Bithynia, I’hiygia, 

Ca P® 5®), for the purification of women (Est2^-), and Lydia. The Troad is sometimes included iu 
for embalming (Jn 19®^), and as an anodyne (Mk it, and sometimes distinguished from it. Under 
15^). the late Roman empire the name fell into disuse, 

2. oS I6t, (TTaKTrjf stactc. This Heb. word is the and Hellespontus was substituted for it as the 
same as the Arab. Iddhan or ladhdti^ and the Gr. title of a province in the fourth and following cen- 
or XdSat'OJ/, Lat. ladanum or labdamtm. turies. Ime boundaries were vague and undetcr- 
This is a resinous exudation of various species of minable ; and the uncertainty led to the proverb 
Cislus (‘rock rose’), particularly C. villomSt L., x^ph ra MvaQv Kal d’pcywv, ap})licd to what cannot 
which grows abundantly along the coast and in bo defined. Of places mentioned in the Bible, 
the mountains of Syria and Palestine. It is a Assos and Tkoa.s were in Mysia, Adhamvttium 
low shrub, of the order Cistituc, with pink, rose- on the border betw'een it ana Lydia. It formed 
like flow'crs, in umbel-like cymes. The leaves are part of the Roman province Asia. 
ellij)tical to ohovate-ohlong, ami more or less wavy. Mysia is mentioned only in Ac 16^- ®. St. Paul, 

A drink like tea is made from the somewdiat with Silas and Timothy, oeing prevented by the 
aromatic h'aves. The exudation is sometimes Spirit from preaching in Asia, turned northward 
collected from the beards of goats. In Cyprus witli the intention or entering Bithynia, with its 
men with leathern breeches go through the lad- great, populous, and civilized cities, hardly inferior 
anum thickets, and the resin which adheres to even to Ephesus; but when they came so far north 
their garments is scraped off and moulded into as to be opposite Mysia {Kard t^v : for 

rolls. It is also collected by a kind of rake or this use of Kard compare Herodotu-i i. 76, Thucy- 
whip, Avith a double row of leather thongs. It dides vi. 65 and 104, Ac 27^; but see Blass on 
has rubefacient proijcrties, and was formerly a con- Ac they were ordered not to enter Bithynia; 
stituent of warming j)lasters. L6^ is mentioned and they then turned tow^ards the west, 'pa.ssing 
only twice (Gn ,*17^ AV and RV text ‘myrrh,’ through but not preaching in Mysia, till they 
Rvm ‘l.’idanum,’ 43^^ AV and RV ‘myrrh’), reached the coast at Troas. 

'LraKTi) is mentioned in Sir 24^®. The Turks still A tradition existed that, on this journey through 
value it as a perfume. G. E. Post. Mysia, Paul and Silas had founded a church at a 

place named Poketos, between the Rhyndacus and 
MYRTLE (oin JuXdrt^^ hence np'in Ilddas^nhf the Cyzicus, as is mentioned in the Acta S. Philcfccri 
JeAvish name of hlsther).—The Arabic has three {Acta Sanctorum^ May 19). This is hardly con- 
words for the myrtle, viMuy 'dSy and hadasy the sistent Avith Ac 16’, but is not absolutely contra- 
last of Avhich is identical with the IlebreAV. ll(ida§ dictory, as, though not regularly evangelizing in 
occurs six times in the OT. In three of those Mysia, it is clearly possible that Paul and Silas 
(Neb 8^®, Is 4U^ 55^®) the LXX has ixvpcrlvTjy in the might convert individuals on the Avay either at 
rest 6p^u)v = *ot the hills’ (Zee p* lo-ii, Avhere the Poketos or at Troas. But the tradition is late, 
translators must have had the reading Dnnn instead for the Acta Philetreri profess to be only of the 
of o’piLi.n). The myrtle, Myrtus communis^ L., is 4th cent., and may be later. An ancient Mysian 
an evergreen .shrub, usually from 3 to 4 ft. high, tradition existed, assigning to a certain One- 
Occasional ly, in moist soil, it attains a height of sijdiorus the evangelization of part at least of 
8 ft. It flourishes from the sea-level to an alti- Mysia: Onesiphorus was martyred at Parium 
tude of 4000 ft. The southernmost range of under the proconsulate of Adrian, and this date 
Lebanon is called Jehcl RiJidiiy from the abund- is a strong proof of trustworthiness, for Adrian 
ance of this shrub on its flanks. It groAvs on Avas actually proconsul of Asia about A.n. 109-114. 
bare hillsides and by watercourses in beautiful It is unlikely that the recollection of so obscure an 
green clumps. officer could have been correctly preserved except 

Being so low a shrub, it is quite improper to in a true old tradition: see Exno.w TimeSy 1898, 
speak of it as forming groves. A variety is p. 495. W. M. Ramsay. 

cultivated, especially in Damascus, which often 

reaches a height of 10 or 12 ft., but never attains MYSTERY. —The term ‘mystery’ opens up a 

the proportions of a tree. The translation ‘ myrtle Avide and interesting, though somcAvhat obscure, 
trees ’ (Zee P- ’i) is unwarrantable, as the original field of inquiry to the Christian theologian. Much 
has not the Avord trees (const.), but simply D'pin of it is, hoAA^ever, extra-biblical, and must therefore 
— ‘myrtles.’ The flowers are white, about an inch rather be indicated than discussed in this place, 
broad, and of a delicate, pretty structure. The We shall consider, first, the NT use of the Avord 
berries are first wdiite, and then turn to a bluish- pLvoT'tfpiop; second, the chief features of the Greek 
black. They are sAveotish - astringent in taste, mysteries; and, third, the question hoAv far the 
and are niiicli liked by the natives, who call them latter influenced the language of the NT. 
hanbldsy a corruntion of fmh el-ds (‘the berry of i. NT USE OF the term Mc<rr7)/)io>/.—The moan- 
the myrtle ’). The leaves are lanceolate, clark ing of this word in classical Greek Avas anything 
green, and fragrant, especially when pressed and hidden or secrety especially in the plural rd p.vcrTi']piay | 
rubbed between the tliumb and fingers. The the sacred rites above referred to, from which all | 
natives use them as follows (a) The dried leaves who had not passed through a ceremony of iriitia- 
are pounded in a mortar, sifted, and the powder tion Avere excluded. The root verb jjlvu) is formed 
mixed Avith oil is used to anoint the bodies of by” that act of closing the lips Avhich it primarily 
young infants, or the dry powder is dusted over signifies (though it is applied also to the closing of 
the surface to toughen the skin, and prevent the eyes), and appears alike in the Latin mutnsy 
excoriations from tno friction of the clothing, and our own (colloquial) ‘ mum.’ ‘ Mummery ’ is 
(/>) The beds of infants are sometimes stulled witn a curiously parallel formation to the Greek 
the dried leaves, from a belief in their medicinal ‘mystery.’ They find their point of contact, 
virtue. Both the berries and the leaves are sold doubtless, in the mystery-plays of the Middle 
VOL. III .—30 
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The verb most frequently mot with 

in tlie passive, means to initiate into tlie mysteries, 
—ot /jL€/jLvr]fi^i/OLfiTe the initiated, cf. 3 Mae 2^*®,—and 
then generally to instruct. St. Paul says, Ph 4 *^ 
/xe/nrrj/Aat, RV * I have learned the secret.’ 

That which is hidden or secret ma^q it is evident, 
be (1) absolutely so, that is, in its own nature 
inaccessible or incomprehensible, or (2) completely 
hidden, that is, as yet unrevealed, or (3) partially 
or cornparativoly secret or obscure, due to some 
want 01 clearness in the medium of communica¬ 
tion, as when the expression is figurative instead of 
being literal. 

The first of these, which is emphatically the 
modern signification of ‘mystery,’ as that which 
cftrmot be known, is practically foreign both to 
classical and biblical tJreek. With regard to it, 
Cremer {s.v.) quotes two remarks of the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes {E(tn. 459, Av. 1073) bearing out 
this statement; and though Lightfoot on Col P® 
apparently finds this meaning in two passages 
(1 Co 15“*, Enh 5^), of which the one seems to fall 
under (2) ana the other under (3), he admits that 
the ‘ idea is quite accidental, and must be gathered 
from the special circumstances of the case, for it 
cannot be inferred from the word {/j.vaT'i/jpiov) itself.’ 
This is not, of course, to say that in religion, in 
the Christian religion itself, tliere are no difliculties, 
nothing transcendental or mysterious in the ordi¬ 
nary sense. On the contrary, such difficulties must 
ever attach to man’s thoughts of the infinite and 
the divine, but it is not upon these elements that 
the attention of the biblical writers is concentrated. 
If they are thought of at all, it is rather as the 
iinrcvealcd than the incomprehensible, the result 
of seeing through a glass darkly, until the time 
when man shall know even as also he is known. In 
the third of the significations noted above, /nvcr^piovt 
it has been remarked (Tbaycr-Grimm, Lexicon, 
8.V.), like Kp. and ^'I 0 in Rabbinic writers, denotes 
the mystic or hidden sense, that which is conveyed 
in a figure, parable, or vision. 

'It is plain,’ Bays Principal Campbell (Dissertationt on the 
Four (tottpelUt ix. pt. i.), 'that, in this case, the tenn uva-Hpiov 
is used comparatively ; for, however clear the meaning: Intenclod 
to he conveyed in the upolojfue, or parable, may l)e to the 
intelligent., it is obscure, compared with the literal sense, which, 
to the unintellij'ont, proves a kind of veil. The one is, as it 
werv, open to the sctjscs; the other requires penetration and 
reflection. Perhaps there was some allusion to this import of 
the tenn when our Lord said to his disciples, "To you it is 
given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God ; hut to them 
iliat are without, all these things are done In parahles’’(Mk 4li). 
The ajMjstlcs were let into the secret, and got the spiritual sense 
of the siniilitudo, while the multitude amused themselves with 
the letter, and searched no further.' 

Tlvua we have the ‘ mystery of the seven stars’ 
(Rev 1”^') and the ‘mystery of the woman’ (Rev 
17"). The dilficulty or obscurity is here of a sub¬ 
jective character, while that in the case of the 
second of the three senso.s which w'e have dis- 
tinguislicd, and which is the most prominent 
tlirongliont the NT, is objective. In tne case of 
the latter, fivari^piop is corrclativo to dTroxdXu^ts, 
the secret to the discovered or revealed. In so far 
as revelation has taken place, the ‘ mystery ’ is a 
knowledge of that which bad been secret hut is so 
no lonjjcr ; while yet unrevealed, djroKdXvxf/is is a 
possibility only which awaits the time at which it 
shall become actual and the hidden pass into 
knowledge. The latter sense la naturally most 
conspicuous in the passages of the Apocr. in which 
the word occurs, whether referring to the secret 
purpose or will of men (To 12’- Jth 2^, 2 Mac 13^^) 
or of God (Wis 2^*), or simply to secrets in general 
(Sir 22^ 27^®- ’•'). In the NT the same meaning 

is perhaps conveyed in 1 Co 13* 14*, while in 1 Co 
16” fivar'tjpiov ifuv \4yui we see the mystery in the 
act of passing out of the one stage into the other. 

The great ‘mystery’ of the NT is the Divine 


Ian of salvation, hitherto hidden from the world, 
ut now made known in Christ (cf. Ro 1P“, KpliG***, 
Col P®, 1 Ti S'*’ *“). In this sense the apostles 
and ministers of Christ become oUovbpLoi fiva-rrjplcov 
e€o0(\ Co 4*; cf. Col 2* 4^ also [Wll] 1 Co 2*). It 
is tlie ‘ mystery of his will ’ (Tb)li P), the ‘ mystery 
of God, even Christ’ (Col 2* RV), the ‘mystery of 
Christ,’ that is, respecting Clirist (Col 4^), tlie 
‘mystery of the gospel ’ (Eph 6**), but everywhere 
it is the ‘ dispensation of the mystery wliich from 
all ages hath been hid in God who created all 
things ’ (Eph 3®). It is noteworthy that, out of 26 
(or 27) occurrences of fiva-T'/jpiov in the NT, 10 should 
be within the comparatively brief compass of Eph 
and Col. The saving purpose of God, hitherto a 
mystery because iinrevealed, is still such where it 
is not yet received, as by those destitute of irlo-ris 
or (1 Ti 3*’'*®), or in so far as it has not 

been grasped, e,g. in its extension so as to include 
the Gentiles (Eph 3** ^). Nor is the term confined 
to Divine secrets. ‘ It expresses sometimes those 
of a different and even contrary nature. 'J’hus the 
apostle, speaking of the antichristian spirit, says, 
“The mystery of iniquity doth already work” 
(2 Til 2^). The si»int of antichrist hath )>egun to 
operate ; but the operation is latent and unper- 
ceived’ (G. Campbell). 

An interesting point, and one full of significance 
for the history of the Clnircli, is the Vulg. rendering 
of fiva-T'/ipiop hy sacra?)!671 tu7n. This is foiin«l in l)n 
2*8 4«, To 12^ Wis 2**, Ej)!! P 5^-, 1 Ti 3***, Rev 
1*“. Upon Kpli 5®* is founded the doctrino that 
marriage is a sacrament. Tl>e association of ideas 
connecting the two words ajipcars to he tlie refer¬ 
ence to religion and the use of the symbol, whether 
in word or deed. Solemnity, awe-inspiring quality, 
marked both the mystery and the sacramental 
rite, whether we derive the latter fiom its legal or 
its military reference. Rotli came to ho useil in a 
very general and indefinite way, until the ecclesi¬ 
astical signification of became fixed. 

Their primary application, however, was obviously 
the reason why ‘sacrament’ was first used of 
baptism and then transferred to the Lord’s Supper, 
while with fivcrr^pLov the opposite process took 
place. 

ii. The Gueek Mvsteries. — As the higher 
thought of Greece found expression in its phil¬ 
osophy, so, though all may not he true of them 
which the later writers report, it may he said that 
its deeper feelings found expression in the Mys¬ 
teries. In these there was, Jirst of all, an element 
of tradition ; they gathered up reminiscences of 
nature-worship,—man’s witness to his sense of 
dependence upon his natural environment,—and 
particularly those elements of it which still sur¬ 
vived in village custom and observance. But they 
seem also to have fixed attention upon problems 
of which nature-worship ofiered no solution—those 
suggested by the enigma of death, a certain sense 
of sin, the tnought of an offended Deity, the need 
of purification. It is still a q,uestion liow much in 
tlie development of these institutions was of native 
growth, how much was derived from foreign 
sources, and still more what tliese foreign 
sources were. Leaving such discussions aside, and 
also the tempting subject of Orjihism, which is 
‘ credited with two great contributions to religion 
—the belief in immortality, and the idea of personal 
holiness’ (L. Campbell), we note Lobeck’s division 
of the multitude of rites which passed under the 
name of Mysteries into (1) civic mysteries, (2) 
fanatical rites, whether public or private, and (3) 
occasional functions, designed to meet individual 
and special needs. 

Belonging to the first class, and under the 
patronage of the Athenian state, were maintained 
two forms of the worship of Demeter, the earth- 
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mother — the Themoplioria and the Eleusinia. 
The former were so called from the ancestral 

S ts (BeafioL) by which the observances were 
y regulated. They constituted a festival of 
seed-time, lasted four days, were essentially a 
country rite; and those who took part in them 
were married women, the fruitfulness of married 
life bein^ here, as elsewhere, associated with that 
of the soil. The most remarkable and elaborate of 
all the mysteries were, however, those celebrated at 
Eleusis, certainly in the beginning of the 6th cent. 
B.C., and perhaps at a much earlier period. They 
gathered up almost all the elements belonging to 
such rites which elsewhere are found separatfly; 
with the worship of Demeter they combined that 
of Dionysus ; and some of their most profound and 
interesting features were probably derived from 
the kindred Orphic Mysteries. The Eleusinia 
included two annual celebrations — the Lesser 
Mysteries held at Agree, a suburb of Athens, in 
the month Anthesterion (roughly corresponding to 
February), and the Greater observed at Eleusis in 
the month Boedromion (September). The latter, 
therefore, was the autumn festival, the hiding 
away of the seed ; the former, the spring festival, 
celebrating its reappearance ; the intervfiil between 
the two being mytnologically represented as the 
sojourn of Persephone, the daughter of Demeter, 
in the under-world. Every one who desired to be 
initiated at Eleusis had to pass through the cere¬ 
monies at Agrae, and probably a cycle of at least 
four stages, including two visits to each place, 
had to be observed. This might be spread over 
several years, so that it was said : iraU fiiiaTrjs Kal 
iirdiTTijs Avijp — it bribed over the passage from 
youth to manhood. The more important Mysteries 
(those at Eleusis) were under the control of a body 
of magistrates, but the active direction was taken 
by the Upo^xivTijSt who must be a descendant of 
Eumolpus, the Thracian bard, to whom the origin 
of the Mysteries was traditionally attributed. 
Candidates for initiation, having already qualified 
at Agrae, were called fuj^rai, and the leader or 
instructor of a group of such candidates was the 
fivarayuryds. The privilege of participation, at lirst 
confined to Athenians, was afterwards extended to 
all, women as well as men, except slaves, Persian.s 
(the hereditary enemy, specially excluded), and 
infamous or criminal persons. They took an oath 
of secrecy, W'ere subjected to certain ceremonial 
restrictions in respect of diet and behaviour, and 
received some sort of instruction which prepared 
them for the experiences which lay before them. 
In the ceremonies themselves, which lasted nine 
days, from the 15th to the ‘iSrd of the month, 
‘ four acts were distinguished: {a) KciOap^is, the 
preliminary purification ; (6) (rvarao-Ls^ the rites and 
sacrifices which preceded and prepared the way for 
the actual celebration; (c) reXeri) or fxijriaiSf the 
initiation properly so called ; and {d) iwowrela, the 
last and highest grade of initiation ’ (Gardner and 
Jevons). Secrecy characterized only the last two 
stages. One of the most interesting features of 
the occasion was the sacred truce which was pro¬ 
claimed at the beginning of the festival, and which 
was usually observed, though circumstances led to 
its abandonment during the latter portion of the 
Peloponnesian war. In the celebrations them¬ 
selves, only two points can be absolutely fixed— 
the purification known as &\aBe fiBcrat, (‘To the 
sea, 0 mystce\ which took place on the 16th of 
the month, and the day of lacchus, the 20th; 
other features are more or less hypothetically 
placed (Mommsen, Feste^ p. 207). 

The probable order was as follows: On the first 
day, called dyvpfx6st the assembling, the piOarai 
joined the group to which they were to be 
attached, ana received the instruction already 


alluded to. On the second (the 16th) they went 
in solemn procession to the seacoast and bathed 
in the purifying waters. The third, fourth, and 
fifth days were occupied with various sacrifices, 

recessions, and feasts. The last of these w^as 

nown as ‘ the day of the torches,* because in the 
evening, just before sunset, the great procession of 
the mystcBf each group led by its or 

torch-bearer, set out for the temple at Eleusis, 
where they seem to have spent the night in visit¬ 
ing the places associated with the wandering of 
Demeter in search of her daughter Perseplione. 
This procession divides what may be termed the 
Athenian from the Eleusinian section of the 
Mysteries. The sixth day (the 20th) was specially 
sacred, and bore, as we have seen, the name of 
lacchus, who was identified with Bacchus 
(Dionysus), and represented as the husband or 
son of Perseplione, nis statue being borne in the 
procession. The next two nights were occupied 
with the higher stages of the symbolical cere¬ 
mony. These included a further purification, a 
progress through darkness unrelieved by either 
moonlight or torchlight, whence the mystcc passi d 
into the lighted interior of the Great Hall of 
Initiation, where they were allowed to see and 
handle certain sacred objects which none but the 
iirbiTTfu (those who had received final initiation, 
ivowTcla) ever beheld. It seems certain that there 
were some representations of a dramatic character 
illustrating tne myths of the deities involved — 
miracle plays, as we might call them, in which the 
more profound lessons which those in charge meant 
to convey were communicated. The return to 
Athens was made in a jesting mood, both on the 
part of the rnystw themselves and on that of the 
general population, which may have been due to 
the reaction from the strain and solemnity of the 
preceding days. The ninth day was termed ttXt;- 
fiox6at from certain peculiar libations with which 
the rite was brought to an end. Associated with 
these libations was one of the mystical formulas 
which were imparted in the course of the pro¬ 
ceedings, were esteemed specially sacred, and 
throw light upon the original character of the 
festival. The ninth day formula w’^as tie, xiie—the 
first a prayer for rain, the second for fertility ; 
but the most notable of these sayings was that 
connected with the ‘ communication of the sacred 
things * [irapadoati tQ)v Upwv )—‘ I have fasted : I 
have drunk of the notion : I have taken out of tlie 
casket, and after having tasted T have deposited 
in the basket; I have taken out of the basket 
again, and have put back into the casket.’ The 
combination of sight and sound, of rhythmic 
movement, sacred association, mystic formula, 
and, above all, the obligation of secrecy, must 
have been deeply impressive, especially after being 
long looked forward to, and being made the object 
of careful preparation. 

Later writers exaggerated many of the features 
of the Mysteries, whether ns Christians they re¬ 
garded them with suspicion and detestation, or in 
a wider interest supplemented by the help of 
imagination what history had left vague and 
obscure. 

* High authorities,' it has been said (L. Oampbell, p. 204), 
‘whose gravity and depth of mind cannot be disputed, bear 
witness with one voice to the elevating influence of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. Sophocles dwells emphatically on the 
incomparable happiness of the initiated both in life and after 
death ; and Plato, who had a far clearer vision both of God and 
immortality than an}' child of Eumolpus, can And no more 
flttiug vehicle for his most transcendent thoughts than the 
imagery which he borrows from the contemplation of the 
Mysteries.' 

This is not incompatible with the view that 
little or nothing of positive doctrine was conveyed 
in the Mysteries, irom the symbolism of which 
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each man was left to take what he would, accord¬ 
ing to the dictum attributed by Syuesius to 
Aristotle—* He is of opinion that the initiated 
learned nothing precisely, but received impres¬ 
sions, and were put into a certain frame of mind.* 
Much has been done by excavations and the 
careful examination of contemporary inscriptions 
to throw li^ht uj)on this interesting subject, but 
much more in this direction must be accomplished 
before we can claim to tread witli confidence in a 
region the character of which rendered it peculiarly 
liable to be misunderstood and misrepresented. 

iii. The Mysteries and the NT.—That the 
writers of the NT have derived much of their 
language and imagery from the Greek Mysteries, 
and that a consideration of the dillerent shades of 
meaning in which fivar-fipiop is employed in the NT 
indicates tliat they have in this reference their 
unifying element, has been maintained with much 
ability and ingenuity by A. S. Carman in a paper 
contrilmted to the bibliotheca Sacra for Octooer 
1893. The allusions which he recognizes in Scripture 
are to the following features of the Mysteries :— 

'The word /M/a’nipjov and other derivatives of the verb 
the word nXinq, or the allied adjective form rUuo< with the 
idea of maturity or perfection ; the word irr*irT$/x and its 
derivatives with the associated idea of a personal experience 
of ;.be Divine fellowship ; certain epeciflo allusions to the con¬ 
trast of light and darkness with the derived ideas of enlighten- 
rnent, illumination^ and the like; the term aiUnce ; the ideas 
of reservation and revelation of religious truth ; ideas associated 
with the ortice of hierophant, kerux, mystagogue, and the like ; 
and certain formal uses of the expressions touchy tante^ handte^ 
6 e/tofd,—associated with the mystic paradosU' (p. (523). 

Carman refers to similar allusions in classi¬ 
cal writers and the Church Fatliers, but especially 
in the works of Philo Judfeus, and then examines 
the principal passages of the NT, printing in italics 
the words in which allusion is supposed to be de¬ 
tected, as in the following example : He 6^*® ‘ Let 
us press on unto perfection. For as touching those 
who were once eiUightened and tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost and tasted the good word of God,’etc., 
where, on this assumption, reference is made to 
* the perfective aim of the rites, the characteristic 
idea of enlightennicnt, the symbolic tasting, and 
the participation in the Divine nature ’ (p, G36). 

The attempt thus to tra(^e in the apostolic 
language direct allusion to the Mysteries is pro¬ 
nounced by Anrich, in his careful and scholarly 
treatise ou the connexion of the Mysteries with 
Christianity, to be ‘wholly unsuccessful’ (p. 143 
note). This writer regards the approximation of 
Christianity and the Mysteries, both in idea and 
usage, as liaving been introduced by the Gnostics, 
whose position in this respect Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and Origen sought to legitimate in a 
modified form within the Church. For the pre- 
Gnostic use of juvo-rjjpiop and allied terms and 
ideas he turns with Hatch {Essays in Biblical 
Greekf pp. 57-62) to Jewish literature, especi¬ 
ally the apocryphal books of the OT. In these 
‘the plans of a king or general are termed fjiva- 
Tilipia ; they are his secrets, in so far that no one 
knows about them until he communicates them to 
liis subordinates or puts them into operation’ 
(Anrich, p. 144). ‘This,’ says Hatch, ‘was a 
strictly Oriental conception. A king’s “counsel” 
was his “ secret,” which was known only to him¬ 
self and his trusted friends. It was natural to 
extend the conception to the secret ^lans of God ’ 
(p. 58). Hatch applies this conception to the ex¬ 
planation of the various passages in the NT, and 
finds it sufficient in eveiy case except the two 
passages in Rev W) and Eph 5^^ whore he 
has recourse to the ‘ light which is thrown back¬ 
wards on the NT by Christian writers of the 2nd 
cent.’ (p. 69), in which light pvar-^ptop is seen to 


have a certain parallelism to ri^iros, or 

‘irapajSoX'^. 

it is doubtless an excellent rule to interpret NT 
language by reference to the LXX wherever pos¬ 
sible ; it is to adduce a known cause where others, 
however plausible or probable, have about them 
more or less of uncertainty. But may not the 
latter be unduly and unnecessarily ignored ? If a 
writer under ‘ the constantly deepening impression 
produced by prolonged study of the subject tliat 
such allusions colour a large portion of those writ¬ 
ings of the NT which had Gentile environment’ is 
apt to push his theory too far, in accounting, for 
example, for tlie allusions in Epli and Col by the 
association of Ephesus with the impure rites of the 
predominant Diana-worship and the fact that 
Philippi was ‘ built upon the Thracian frontier, in 
the pathway of the original course of the Mysteries 
of Dionysus, and probably also of those of Demeter, 
as they spread throughout Greece ’ (Carman, p. 
634 ; cf. Anrich, p. 144 note), may not another whose 
immediate object is to demonstrate the influence 
of the LXX underestimate indications of other 
influences ? At least a side reference to the heathen 
Mysteries could scarcely be denied except upon the 
supposition, in itself somewhat unlikely, tnat the 
NT writers, and particularly St. Paul, were so 
ignorant of the Mysteries that the term had only 
its LXX association for their minds, or that the 
Mysteries had altogether failed to colour By 
imagery drawn from them the language of the 
time. The cautions words of Kennedy (Sotirccs of 
NT Greekt p. 109) should he borne in mind: 
‘Several of the biblical meanings, though appar¬ 
ently moulded by the Greek of the OT, may have 
been common enough in the spoken language as 
found in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. When it 
is borne in mind that there are literally almost no 
remains of the later spoken langu^e except the 
LXX and the NT, in addition to the Comic writers, 
the supposition gains colour. At any rate, it shows 
us that we are not at liberty to make dogmatic 
assertions even in that sphere of the NT vocabu¬ 
lary where the influence of the LXX appears most 
powerful, the sphere of religious and theological 
terms.’ That a writer like St. Paul, who alludes 
to the Greek games, the Greek theatre, the Roman 
camp, should have passed over a phenomenon which 
offered so many suggestive points of view as the 
Mysteries, is almost incredible. Hatch himself, in 
his Hibhcrt Lectures^ ascribes to them great in¬ 
fluence upon the language and institutions of the 
early Church. Clement of Alexandria sees and 
makes explicit use of the parallelism {Protrept. ch. 
xii.). Lightfoot (on Col 1^®) holds that there is a 
connexion between the language of St. Paul and 
the Mysteries, though he dwells on the * intentional 
paradox,’ that while * the heathen mysteries were 
strictly confined to a narrow circle, the Christian 
mysteries are freely communicated to all.’ 

If Lightfoot were right in finding in Col traces 
of an incipient Gnosticism, and if, as Anrich says, 
the relation between the Greek Mysteries and 
Christianity began with Gnosticism, the special 
frequency of reference to the Mysteries in Col and 
Eph, already noted, would acquire a new signifi¬ 
cance. But it is fair to say that the present trend 
of opinion is to follow Hort in giving a Judaic 
rather than a Gnostuj interpretation to the heresies 
referred to in these Epistles. The tendency to re¬ 
gard the Mysteries os ignored in the NT is possibly 
due in part to a disinclination to find in them any 
formative influence upon primitive Christian insti¬ 
tutions. For such influence at this early stage it 
is not contended here; later, as Cheetham remarks 
{Mysteries, p. 74), the concern is not with words, 
but things. But, as ho also says, ‘ when Mysteries 
were everywhere found, their terminology naturally 
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came to be commonly emi)loyed, and to be applied 
to matters altogether foreign to its original usage.’ 
The q^uestion is whether the analogy between the 
experiences of Christians and those who had under¬ 
gone the mystic initiation was siitliciently close 
and striking to account for the former being ex¬ 
pressed to some extent in terms of the latter even 
m the apostolic age. It must be admitted that 
the balance of authority on this point is somewhat 
doubtful; we must wait, as already remarked, for 
further light from inscriptions and other sources 
upon the usage of the time before it can bo de- 
linitely decided. Meanwhile it cannot be called 
illegitimate, as it certainly is an enrichment of NT 
language, to surround such words as fivar-ZipLOpf 
WXcios, iirdirTTis with associations derived from so 
important an clement of contemporary Greek life 
as the Mysteries. 


N 

NAAM (cyj).—The eponym of a Calcbite family, the archer in question as iraZs di nr pa<Ti\iKbi toO 
1 Ch (B N60/A, A N^'a/i).—See Genkaloqy, IV. ’A5d5ou, *A/xap6^ ^vo^xa. But this identilication may 
60. have been a mere conjecture, due to the statement 

in 2 K 5' that * by Naaman J" had given deliver- 
N A AMAH * pleasant)’; Noe/id).—1. Sister of ance unto Syria,’—an expression which may 

Tubal-cain, daughter of Lamech and Zillah (Gn 4** ; naturally bo held to refer to tlio battle of Ramoth- 
Josephus, Ant. i. ii. 2). 2. One of Solomon’s gilead, since the issue of that engagement is ex- 

Ammonitish wives, and mother of Rehoboam (1 K pressly attributed in 1 K to the counsel of 
14^^’ [B* Maaxet/i, A Naagd]^* [Gr. 12-'**, B Naai'di'], J" (although G. Rawlinson [in Speaker's Comm.] 
2Ch 12‘^[NooAtyadi). According to the second Greek would ratlier connect it with Syrian successes 
narrative, wliich follows 1 K 12-**, she was the against Shalmaneser ll. [Atvc. Mon. ii. 344, 301]), 
daughter of Ana, i.e. Ilanun, son of Nahash, kin<| on the general principle recognized (nearly a 
of tiie Ammonites (2 S 10^*'*, whore, however, B century later) in Am 9'^. 

reads'Ai^vtii/). If Rehoboam were forty-one at his With regard to the date of Naaman’s visit to 
accession (IK and not sixteen as in the Israel as a suppliant for ‘deliverance’ of another 

second Greek account, Naamah must have been sort, the sequence of the narrative would lead us 
married to Solomon before the death of David. to suppose that Ben-IIadad was king of Syria at 

N. J. D. White. the time; but no indication is given of the interval 
NAAMAH (npy,;; Nev/zdv; Luc. Nogd; Vulg. that had elapsed since Ahab’s death, to enable 
Neema ).—A town of Judah in the lowland or us to determine who was king of Israel. Ewald 
Shephelah, named in conjunction with Gederoth, {III 4) prefers the reign of Johoahaz, and Schenkel 
Beth-dagon, and Mal^kedah, and forming one of {Bib.-Lex.) that of Jehu. But tho general view 
a group of sixteen (Jos There is no notice that Jehoram was king seems more probable, in 

of it elsewhere. Zophar the Naamathite {'nDVjD) view of the recent Syrian raids (2 K 5^), tho pre- 
is mentioned in Job (2^^ etc.), but there is nothing carious friendship between tlie two kings (vv.®'^), 
to connect him with this town. and the prevalence of paganism and unbelief (v.-®^ 

It is proposed to identify Naamah with Nd'neh cf. vv.’^-). 

(S}yP ii. 408); Gederoth, Beth-dagon, and Mal^- The miraculous character of Naaman’s cure 
i^edah being respectively identified as Kntrahf exposes it in some degree to tho objections taken 
Dejdn^ and el-Muqhdr (‘the caves’), villages on to Elisha’s life as too ‘thaumaturgic.’ Nfildeke 
the northern border of Judah near Ekron and (Schenkel’s Rif).-Zex.) comments on the absence of 
Jabneel. NAneh is a small mud village on low antecedent faith on the part of the sufterer, and sees 
ground 6 miles south of Ludd (Lydda). no sign of spirituality in his conversion ; but it is 

C. Warren. only the outstanding features of the incident that 
NAAMAN (l^y;; BA ; Luc. Nee/id*'; NT have been preservea to us, and on the whole the 

Nee/xdv (TR), Nat/idv (WH) = ‘ pleasantness,’ perhaps miracle must be acknowledged to bo one of the most 
the name of the god Adonis [Lagarde, Sem. i. 32], dignified in the life of Elisha. Even assuming that 
cf. 'UP) I plantings of Adonis,’ RVm of Is 17^®, there was an ancient Semitic belief in the efficacy of 
where see Dilunann-Kitters note).*—1. A Syrian running waters as a cure for leprosy, wo find some- 
warrior known to us only through the remark- thing analogous to this in the miracles of the NT 
able cure of his leprosy by the prophet Elisha, (Jn 9®, Mk 8^). The narrative is ‘ thoroughly in 
recorded in 2 K 5, and referred to by our Lord keeping with the state of things in the time of 
as a rebuke to Jewish exclusiveness, and an illus- Eli^a ’ (Kittel, Hist, of Jleb. ii. 279). Its portrayal 
tration of the anomalous manifestations of divine of Naaman’s character is natural and lifelike. It 
mercy (Lk 4*^). According to the Midrash, Naaman does not conceal his pride and irritation at the 
was the man who at the battle of Kamoth-gilead slight offered to himself (2 K 5^^) and to his country 
‘drew his l^w at a venture’ (1 K 22*^), and innicted (v.^^ Damascus being famous for its noble streams), 
on Ahab his fatal wound—a tradition apparently which was designed doubtless to induce a more 
accepted by Jos. {Ant. vili. xv. 5), who describes humble and reverent spirit in his approach to the 
* Compare further the name 'pyj (Naomi) in the Book of ^J^od of Israel (cf. vv.®*®**'). Yet on the whole it 
Buth. depicts a manly and attractive character, which 


LiTiRATURB.— a great deal has been writt/Cn upon this sub 
Ject. Its modern treatment dates from the publication of the 
Aglaophamus of 0. A. Lobeck in 1821). One of tho most recent 
books is Canon Cheetham’s lIulHoan Lectures—i’/ie Mysterien, 
Peutan and Chrutiaiij in the preface to which a good account 
of the most important works is given. Special roftjrence may 
be made here to W. M. Ramsay's article In Eticyd. Brit., 9th 
od., to the chapters on the Masteries in Gardner and Jevons’ 
Manxtal of Greek Antiquities (1893); in Jevons’ Introduction 
to the History (f Religion (1896); and in Professor L. Campbell’s 
Religion in Greek Literature (1898). Compare also ilonnnsen’s 
Feste der Stadt Athen in Alterthurn (1898), a revision of tho 
same author’s lleortologie \ Anrich’s Das antike Mysterienwesen 
in seiiuf7n Finjluss avj das Chrvitenthum iWdi)\ and Wobber- 
min’s Religionsgeschichtliohe Studien zur Frage der Beeinfius- 
sung des Urchristenthums durch das antike Mysterienwesen 
(1896). For the use of laurriipicv in tho NT see Cremer’s Biblico- 
theological Lexicon ; Thayer-Grimm’s Lexicon ; Principal G. 
Campbell’s Dissertations on the Gospels, ix. pt. 1. ; Hatch’s 
Essays in Biblical Greek ; and Cannon’s article, Bibliotheca 
Sacra, vol. 1. pp. 013 -039. 

A. Stewart. 
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won for him the sympathy of the little Jewish 
mai<l who was the first to suggest his cure at the 
liaiuls of Elisha, tlie warm friendship of his 
sovereign, who spared no expense (the gold and 
silver sent with Naarnan are generally estimated 
at upwards of £10,000) and lost no time in seeking 
to obtain the remedy, and the aflectionate de¬ 
votion of his servants, who were anxious for his 
welfare and knew how to appeal to his better 
judgment. One of tlie most striking features of 
Ids character is his sense of gratitude (cf. the 
healing of the ten lepers in Lk 17'^'^®), which led 
him to retrace his steps from the Jordan to 
Samaria, a distance of nearly 30 miles, to thank 
and reward his benefactor, and to devote himself 
henceforth to the worshij) of the God of Israel, 
which he does Avith a strength and decision of 
faith that has scarcely any parallel in the lan¬ 
guage of (ientile converts in tlie OT. This was a 
fullilmcnt of the hope expressed by Elisha (2 K 6^), 
and justiliod the lofty attitude which he had 
assumed towards Naarnan when he communicated 
with him only by messenger, bidding him wash 
seven times in the Jordan, shoAving, by this absten¬ 
tion from personal intercourse as well as by his 
refusal of the gifts customary at heathen oracles 
(Herod, i. 14. 50) and not forbidden to the prophets 
of J" (1 S 9«-», I K 142*-, 2 K 4 ^ 2 . ^t. Mt 10«, Ac 8^1 
hoAv little he had in common Avith the artful and 
obsequious sorcerers familiar to Naarnan and his 
master (2 K 5^* *^). 

There are tAvo points in which Naaman’s conduct 
has given rise to controversy, viz. (1) his request 
for two mules’ burden of earth to carry aAvay Avith 
him for the purpose of oll'ering sacrilice to J"; and 
(2) the desire to be forgiven Avhen he attended 
his royal master as heretofore in the temple of 
Rinimon and hoAved doAvn Avith him. With regard 
to the first, Naarnan simply shared the universal 
belief of those days, that the god of each land 
could be served only on liis own soil; cf. the com¬ 
plaint of David (I o 26^®) that he Avas being driven 
out to serve other gods. Eurther, tlie transporta¬ 
tion of earth from the Holy Land in the Middle 
Ages for the Campo Santos of Italy ; the erection 
of a JeAvish synagogue (to Avhich Cfalmet refers in 
Comm. Lit. vol. ii.) at Nahardca in Persia, com- 
i)osed entirely of stones and earth brought from 
Palestine; an<l even the preference shoAvn for 
water from the Jordan in Christian baptism, are 
instances of a similar feeling in later times. As 
to the latter point, Avhen avc hear in mind that 
the obeisance in the house of Kimrnon, on the 
part of Naarnan (which he wished to be condoned). 
Avas purely external, arising out of his ollicial 
position and his jiersonal relation to the kin" (‘he 
leaneth on my hand,’ cf. 2 K V- ^’), Ave see that it 
does not really imply any attempt to dissemble his 
convictions, and that his appeal to Elisha may he 
more reasonably attributed to a sensitive con¬ 
science than to a spirit of compromise. There is 
therefore no warrant for draAving a parallel be¬ 
tween Naarnan and those avIio from Avorldly 
motives profess a faith and conform to a Av'orship 
in Avhich they do not believe—a vicAv Avhich has 
led to much irrelevant discussion. See, further, 
art. Elisha in vol. i. p. 695*. 

In many respects the story lends itself Avith 
singular aptitude to the illustration of evangelical 
and sacramental doctrine; and the passage has 
been frequently so employed in honiiletical litera¬ 
ture. 

2. According to Gn 462^* ^ (cf. Nu 26^^), one of 
‘the sons of Benjamin ’ Avho came Avith Jacob into 
Egypt, but more precisely designated in Nu 
ana 1 Ch 8***, cf. q as a son of Bela and grandson 
of Benjamin, and as head of ‘the family of the 
Naamites’ (Nu 26^, where is probably a 


textual error for uipyj; so Sam., cf. LXX Noe/mi/el). 
See Naamite. ' J. A. M'Clymont, 

NAAMATHITE (’npyj, 6 M(e)iva(wv jSao-tXcus, 6 
M{€)ivaToi). — The description of Zophar, Job’s 
friend, in Job 2^*, IP etc. The name is unknown 
elsewhere, the rendering of the LXX being hypo¬ 
thetical only. Tlie name Naamah (‘pleasant- 
toAvn’?) is not infrequent in Syria and Palestine 
of later days. It indicates a toAvn in the Sheplielah 
in Jos 15^^ W. T. Davison. 

NAAMITE (’pyji?).—The patronymic of a family 
descended from Naarnan, Avho is represented Nu 
26^^* as a grandson of Benjamin, but in Gn 46^^ as 
son, though the LXX agrees Avith Nu (see Naaman, 
No. 2). 

NAARAH (n-jyj ‘girl’).—1. One of the wives of 
Ashlmr the ‘ failier ’ of Tekoa, 1 Ch 4®** (B 0oo5d, A 
Noopdf Luc. Noepd). 2. A toAvn belonging to the 
tribe of Ephraim, Jos IG"^ with n locale ; 

B al Kiojxai airra)i/ as if for A NaapaOd, Luc. 

'kpaipadd). AV has Naarath (so also Dillm. and 
Buhl). The same place is called in 1 Ch 7^® Naaran 
(ni^.J; B Naapudp, A ^aapdp). According to the 
Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142), there was a village 
'SoopdB 5 Roman miles from Jericho (cf. the 'Seapd 
of Jos. Ant. XVII. iii. 1). This Avould suit aa cII the 
ruin el-Auje situated on the river of the same 
name. Gn^rin places the site farther up the river 
at es-Sdmie. 

Litrraturk.—G uerin, Samarie, 1.210 flf., 226 f.; PEF Mem. ii. 
892; Neubauer, Gt^og. du Talm.\Cy^\ Buhl, GJP 181; Dillm., 
Job. ad loc. J. A. SeLBIE. 

NAARAI ('ly.J; B Naapal, A Noopd). — One of 
David’s heroes,’ 1 Ch IP"^, described as the son of 
Ezbai. In the parallel passage, 2 S 23^®, tlie name 
is Paarai, Avho is called ‘ the Arbite ’ (‘91^!7). It is 
impossible to decide Avith any conlidence between 
the rival readings ny j and or to say Avhat is 
the relation of Arbite, 

Ezbai, Paarai, ana cf. Kittel’s note on I Ch 11*^ 
in SBOT. 

NAARAN, NAARATH.— See Naarah, No. 2. 

NAATHUS (ANaai96s, B Ad0os), 1 Es One of 
the sons of Addi. The name seems to correspond 
to Adna in Ezr 10®^. The form in B is due to con¬ 
fusion of A and A, and to attaching the initial N 
to the preceding word (’A55ei*»). 

NABAL NafidX). —S. of Hebron lies one of the 

feAV fertile stretches of Jiidiea, Avhere the soil, less 
stony than usual, succeeds in covering the limestone 
skeleton of the country (cf. G. A. Smith, ffist, 
Gcogr. p. 305 f.). In this district, Avhich was 
settled oy the clan Caleb, were clustered Maon, 
Ziph, and Carmel, on the last of which Nabal lived 
as a sheepmaster. So it can be understood why, 
according to Jos. {Ant. vi. xiii. 6), he was a Ziphite, 
according to 1 S 25® (LXX) a Carmelite, according 
to V.® a Calebite. His shepherds drove the flocks 
(3000 sheep and 1000 goats), at the suitable season, 
to pasture on the uplands of Carmel. Annually 
the sheep-shearing was celebrated witli a feast 
‘ like the feast of a king,’ v.®®. The farmer was of 
considerable wealth, but of a surly and niggardly 
temper. 

In the desert adjoining this district, David, 
seeking refuge from Saul, arrived. Living in the 
Avilderness of Maon (so read Avitli LXX for Paran, 
v.^), he and his men subsisted by levying blackmail 
from the sheepmasters of the richer plateau above 
them. From these they exacted a certain tribute 
in return for their services in protecting the grazing 
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flocks against the wandering Bedawin of the desert. 
Accordingly, at one of the shearing-feasts 10 men 
appeared from David’s camp to require this tribute. 
But Nabal Avas ‘ floAvn with insolence and wine,’ and 
sent back an insulting taunt about the increase 
of mastcrless men in the district. His servants, 
knowing their master’s intractable character too 
well to interfere directly, appealed to his wife, who 
had woman’s wit enough to see and instantly to set 
about averting the danger. Abigail, having loaded 
several asses with (probably) something more than 
the expected tribute, set oil* to seek David. She. 
met him already on the way to execute signal 
vengeance. Her subtle flattery (which suggested 
that one so ‘ senseless ’ \nahcd^ see Driver, Par. 
Psalt, 457] was not worth his anger), her gifts, 
perhaps herself, softened the leader, and he returned 
to his camp gratefully acknowledging that she had 
saved him from a crime. In the morning the shock 
of discovering what peril he had run, following on 
his over-night debauch, frightened Nabal into some 
kind of fit, from which after a few days he died. 
Thereupon Abigail became wife to David. 

A. C. Wei.cii. 

NABARIAS (B Na/3a/)tlas, A -pb), I Ks 9^^, appears 
to correspond to Haslrbaddanah in Neh b’* (nnai 
for 

N ABATH^ANS (oI Na/3ararot, 1 Mac 5^ Q^®).—See 
Nehaioth. 

NABOTH Na^oi»0al).—A native of Jezreol, 

who in the time of Ahab owned land near that 
town. At that period Jezreel was the residence of 
the kings of Israel (1 K 18““**, 2 K 8“), having prob¬ 
ably risen into importance through Ahab’s policy 
of allying liimself with Blimnicia. Naboth’s land, 
which he cultivated as a vineyard, lay close to the 
royal palace (1 K 2l\ Heb.) or threBliing-floor {ib, 
LXX). The statements are compatible, since the 
palace at Jezreel was near the city wall (2 K 9^). 
On this piece of ground Ahab cast covetous eyes, 
since it lay convenient to his own property. 
Accordingly, he approached Naboth with the oiler 
eitlier to purchase his vineyard or to exchange 
it for ground of similar value. Ihit, whether ho 
was attached by sentimental ties to his family 
IM'operty, or whether he was governed by an 
unwritten custom that land should descend in 
the same tribe and house (cf. Nu 36), Naboth 
declined the proposal (1 K 21®). Ahab, himself 
a Hebrew avIio understood his people’s temper, 
was about to desist, however unwillingly (v.**); 
but Jezebel, a foreigner with Phcenician ideas of 
royal authority, overruled him to grasp with the 
strong hand. She used his authority to have 
Naboth falsely accused of speaking evil of God and 
the king, and stoned to death by tlie loc.al authori¬ 
ties (v.®'*^'). The deed made a lasting impression 
upon the popular mind. Elijah pronounced doom 
upon the tyrant (v.^^-); and the deaths of Joram 
and Jezebel, which took place at the hands of 
Jehu near this very spot, were regarded as Divine 
retribution upon the guilty house (2 K 9“** 

In 1 K 22®® (K) and by Jos. {Ant, VIII. xv. 6) it is 
even stated that, when Ahab’s body was brought 
home from Ramoth-^lead, his blood was washed 
from the chariot by Uie pool of Jezreel. 

This incident has many points of interest. It 
gives a tantalizingly inadequate glimpse into the 
existence of local tribunals m Israel at that period. 
It serves to prove the power of local customs, which 
none but the strongest kings dared override (con¬ 
trast Josiah’s conduct, 2 K 23). It shows how | 
the opposition against Ahab’s house arose from 
social as well as religious feelings, and that ! 
prophets like Elijah were influenced by such 
feelings. It gives, too, one of the sources from 


which sprang such coiidemnation.s of the kin«Mlom 
as 1 S 

Litfratcrh.—K itfcf'l, llist. of IJeh. U. 209; W, U. .Smith, 
Proph. of lar. 77, 87 ; Coruill, Isr, PropheALsmu.^, W'l f. ; Well- 
hauHcn, Comp. d. Hex. "iHiT. A. C. WEiXUI. 

NABUCHODONOSOR (Na/3oi'xo5oi/oo-6p).—'I'lie Gr. 
form of the name Nebuchadrezzar (wiiidi see). 
This form is retained by KV in tlic following 
passages in the Apocrypha; 1 Es Ad. Kst ID, 
Bar In To 14^® and throimhout the Bk. of Jth 
the name is given as Nebuchadnezzar. 

NACON. —The threshing-floor of Nacon (p3i p,li; 
B d\(t> ; B^ d\Q)v (sic) 'Qod^ ; A dXwju^vos 

Naxtvv; Vulg. area Nachon) is mentioned as the 
place where Uzzah the priest was sLaiii for laying 
hold of the ark, when it was being brought from 
tkiriath-jeariin to the ‘ city of David ’: owing to 
this mishap, the spot was re-named Perez-uzzah by 
David (2 S 6 ®). Ivlostormann, however, comparing 
the use of the Avord Nacon (l’' 3 r‘?K KVm- ‘ to a set 
place’) in 1 S 23-®, treats it as an a{>pellati\e, and 
renders ‘to a fixed threshing-floor’; but this is 
very improbable. On the analogy of other plaCo- 
names (see Wellh. and Driver on 2 S 6 ®), the second 
word should bo a proper name; possibly, the 
parallel passage (1 Ch 13^*) has preserved tin; mure 
original form, viz. Guidon (p’? [j-iiJ; B t7)s dXwi^os; 
A adds XeCKibv), See Chidon. 

J. F. Stennino. 

NADAB ( 27 )).— 1 . (NaSd/S) the eldest son of Aaron 
(Ex Nu 3® 2 G‘«> [all F], 1 Ch 0 ® niob. 041 ). 
Along with his father, his brother Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of T.srael, he accompanied 
Moses to Sinai, and ‘saw the God of Israel’ (Ex 
241 . M, [probably J]); was admitted, along with his 
three brothers, Abihu, Eleazar, and Ithamar, and 
their father Aaron, to the priestly oflice (Kx 28' 
[P]) ; and on the very day of his consecration (hv 
2 Qi 2 ff. compared with ch. 9 ) he and Abihu perished 
(Ev 10'* 2, Nu 3^ 26«i [all P], 1 Ch 2 D) for oflering 
‘strange fire’ (n-)j LXX irvp d\\6Tpioy), i.e. 
strange to the requirements of the law. Wherein 
the transgression of Nadab and Abiliu is supposed 
to have consisted is not clear. It is often suggested 
that ‘ strange ’ fire means fire taken from a common 
source instead of from the altar (cf. Lv 16'®, Nu 17'' 
tKux, 2)ut, a.s Dillni. remarks, in tliat case we 
should expect in Lv 10' not n-iT nnpp hut nnq 
h 1^8 |n^. Perhajis irx should be taken in the sense 
of ‘ an oll’ering mode by fire,’ in which case the 
ofTence may have lain in presenting an unaudio- 
rized{cf, do« njv kV ‘which he commanded them 

not,’ V.') oflering. It is possible at the same time, 
hut not certain (see Dillm.), that the writer may 
have had in view the prescriptions of J^'.x 30''’^- 
regarding the olFcring of incense. In v.®^* (which, 
however, probably bdong to a later stratum of P) 
Aaron and his surviving sons are forbidden to 
mourn for the victims of the Divine judgment. 
There is not the slightest warrant for the idea 
(found in the Midrash and in Apliraates, IIo7n. 14, 
and repeated even in modern times) that the [)rohi- 
bition (v.®*-) against the use of wine or strong 
drink by priests on duty implies that Nadab and 
Abihu were intoxicated when they committed 
their fatal offence. Any superficial plausibility 
which this notion might aerive from the context is 
entirely taken away by the circumstance that v.®'* 
are really a fragment, having no connexion with 
either v.”* or v.®. 

2. A Jeralimeelite family name, 1 Ch 2 ®®- 
(Na5(i/3). 3. A Giheonite family name, 1 Ch 8 ®® (B 
*Addd, A Na5d^) = 9®® (BA Na5d)3). 

A king of Israel, son of Jeroboam, 1 K 14®® (A 
NajSdr; the passage is wanting in B). He reigned 
for two years {c. 915-914 n. c.), 15®®. While engaged 
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in besie^inj' (libbotbon, >vhicb was then in the 
possession of tlie Philistines, lie was assassinated 
>y Baasha, wlio seized the tlirone and extirpated 
tlie dynasty of Jeroboam, In B 

lias 'SafSaO, in Na/3dr, while A has in all these 
j»assa»5"eb NaSdp. J. A. Selbie. 

NADABATH (A Na5a^d^?), — An unidentified 
town (?), cast of the Jordan, in the neighbourhood 
of wliieh a wedding party of the sons of Jambri 
w'as attaidvcd, and many of them slain, by Jona¬ 
than and Simon the Maccabees, 1 Mac 
Josej>lins {A7it. XIII. i. 4) gives the name as Va^aOd 
(of. N I'a/ifaddi') ; Syr. lias N(thath\ Vulg. Madaha 
{i,r.. Medeba), as in preceding verse. 

N AGO AI (Nayya/, AV Nag;je).—An ancestor of 
Jesus, J.k It is the Oreelc form of the lleb. 
name nii Nogah (which see). 

NAHALAL in Jg 1“ Nahalol).—A to^vn 

of Zelmlun (Jos 19^^), given to the Levites21“. Its 
inhabitants were not expelled by the Zobulunites, 
but were made tributary, Jg 1^. In all these three 
passages the LXX readings are corrupt (Jos 19‘® 
[w'here AV has incorrectly Nahallal]: B Hai^/xdi/, 
A NaaAujX ; Jos 21^: B iCcXXd, A Aafxvd; Jg : B 
A(jj/jLatfd, A 'I>a^/xdi'). 'J’he place seems to have 
been unknown in the 4th cent. A.D. A suitable 
site is Vim J/J/ii/, north of Nazareth, on the hill 
which formed the limit of Zebulun to the east, 
above the plateau of Tabor belonging to Naphtali. 
Another site which has been advocated {e.g. by 
Schwarz, Knobel, van de Velde), is MdliU^ a 
village w'est of Nazareth, and on the south border 
of Zebulun. The towns of Zebulun are so little 
known that either site becomes possible. The 
substitution of M for N is not uncommon. 

Litkhatituk.—.S'UV* vol. i. sliecta v. vi. ; Ouc^rin, GaliUe, i. 
887 f. ; Dillni. on Jos 19^*^ ; Neubauer, Giog. du Talm. 189. 

C. B. CoNDER. 

NAHAlilEL * torrent-valley of God’; B 

Mara(i/a)r)X [tho letters in brackets are inserted 
above tlie line], A NaaXtT^X ; the word is imperfect 
in V; luic. XayatTjX ; Vulg. Nahaliel ).— A station 
in the journey from the Anion to Jericlio (Nu 21^*^ 
[JK] only), either Wddg Wahh^ a N.E. .tributary 
of tlie Arnon (see Bliss’s map in PEFSt^ 1895, 
p. 204, and cf. p. 215), or the \Vddtj Zerka Main^ 
farther north, w'hi^*h runs into tlic Dead Sea (see 
G. A. Smith, IKJITL p. 561 f.). The name does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33, 

A. T. Chapman. 

NAHALLAL, NAHALOL.- See Naiialae. 

NAHAM (onj). — The father of Keilah the 
Garmite, 1 Ch 4*® (B Nax<*<?, A Nax^/>i, Luc. 
NaoiV)* 

NAHAMANI (>?nj).—One of the twelve heads of 
tho Jewdsh communitv, Nch V (B Naegai^ef, A 
Na^/^av^, Luc. Nai/iari), omitted in the parallel 
paH>*age Ezr 2-. In 1 Es 6® he is called Eneneus 
(UVm Enenis; B “'Ei/T/rty, Luc. Ne/iaW). 

NAHARAl (nqj; rcXwp^; Naardi). —The armour- 
bearer of Joab, a native of Beeroth (2 S 23^^). In 
the parallel list (1 Ch 11*^) the name is written 
Nahari (nn; ; B Naxw/); A "Saapal ; AV, KV 
Naharai), the form given by the A V at 2 S 23^. 

NAHASH ‘serpent,* Nads).—It is probable 
that all the passages in which this name is found 
refer to the same individual. He was king of tho 
Ammonites at or before the beginning of Saul’s 
reign, and did not die until David had been some 
vear.s established at Jerusalem (2 S 10^ 1 Ch 19*). 
ouch a length of reign is quite possible even if we 


accept tlie tradition that S.aul reigned forty years 
(Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 9, Ac 13“*), hut there are many 
indications that this estimate is excessive. It was 
‘about a month after’ Saul’s election by lot at 
Mizpah (1 S 10“’* LXX, reading for so 

Jos. Ant. VI. V. 1) that Nahash made that attack 
on Jabesh-gilead which called forth all Saul's 
latent caiiacilies as a leader, and thus vindicated 
to all Israel the choice of the Lord. The later nar¬ 
rative, on tlie other hand, implies (I S 12*-) that the 
attack of Nahash had been the immc<liate cause 
of the people’s demand for a king. This discrep¬ 
ancy may he solved, of course, by supposing tliat 
Samuel refers to Nahash .is liavingbeen a standing 
menace to Israel, ami that tho invasion of IS 11* 
liad been juci^eded by many similar incursions. 
.Josephus {A7d. VI. v. 1) takes this view', and says 
that Nahash was in tho habit of putting out the rignt 
eyes of all Israelites beyond Jordan that <^amo into 
his pow'er, ‘ that when their left eyes were covered 
hy their shields they might he wholly useless in 
war.* The same writer asserts {A7it. vi. v. 3) that 
Nahash w'as slain on tliis occasion ; hut that is 
merely his inference from the completeness of the 
Ammonite defeat. We are not tohl anything more 
about Nahash until tlio notice of his death (2 S 
10** **), where we learn that he liad ‘ shown kindness 
to David in time past,’ jirohahly after he left 
Achish (1 S 21**^), and because they were both 
Saul’s enemies (so Jerome, Qii. Heb.^ in lor.., and 
1 011 19'-). Again, w hen David w'as at Mahanaini, 
‘Shobi the son of Nah.ash of Rahbah of the chil¬ 
dren of Ammon ’ was one of those wdio befriended 
him (2 S 17“’^). There seems no reason why we 
should suppose with Ew'ald (///iii. 185) that this 
Nahash was only a member of the royal house, 
and not tho king himself. These two notices seem 
to indicate some special connexion of Nahash with 
David, and lend some conhrmation to Stanley’s 
theory that the mother of David and his brothers 
had been originally wdfe of Nahash the king, and 
mother of Abigail and Zeruiah (2 S17“^);* see .1 esse. 
It is fair to add that Wellii. {Text d. BB Smn. 
p. ‘201), follow'ed by Gray (//cb. Brop. Names, 91), 
regards as a textual error introduced from 

(3 of v.’-^, which itself lie thinks probably stood 
orminally in tho margin. Budde {SBOT, ad loc.) is 
inclined to think that Wellh. may he correct, al¬ 
though ho himself emends rn: to (Jesse), wdiich 
agrees with the facts (cf. 1 Ch 2*'*) and is suppoited 
by Luc. Teo-aak N. J. D. White. 

NAHATH (nrij).—1. A ‘duke’of Edom, Gn 36»- 
(A Ndxo/if D*** E Ndxod) *'* (AD Ndxo^, E Ndxwp) = 
1 Ch P** (B Ndxfy, A Ndxe<?). The clan of wliich he 
is the eponymous Iiead has not been traced. 2. A 
Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 6*®t**‘'*‘- **J (BA Kafi^a^, Luc. 
Nda^), called lin v.**^ Toah, and in 18 1* Tohu. 
Kittel (on 1 Ch 6**® in SBOT) holds this last to be 
most probably the original form of the name (so 
also Driver, Text of Sam. p. 3). As Kittel points 
out, ^n’n might readily he corrupted into either 
or no©, and the latter again into noj. 3. A Levite 
in the time of llezekiah, wdio w'as one of the over¬ 
seers, under Conaniah and Shimei, in charge of the 
oblations and tithes and dedicated things, 2 Ch 31** 
(B Mdc(?, A Nde^). J. A. Selbie. 

NAHBI B "NajSel, A Na^Sd).—The name of 
one of the twelve men sent by Moses to spy out 
the land, Nu 13*^. He was the representative of 
tlie tribe of Naphtali. 

NAHOR (n’inj; LXX and NT 'Nax^op : in AV Jos 
24^ Lk 3**^ Nachor). —1. Tho grandfather of Abra¬ 
ham, son of Serug, and father of Terab (Gn 1 

* Anothor explanation inakoa of Nahash % female name, sup* 
posing her to be the mother of Abigail. 
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P, 1 Ch r-*, Lk 2. CJrandson of the pro- 

0611111*4; son of Terali, and brother of Abraliain 
and Haran ((Jn ll-*’- \* ; of. Jos 24-). In Gn 11-® 

(J) lie is said to liave married Mileah, the daughter 
of his brother Haran ; and in 22'-'^*^ (J) twelve 
sons of Nahor are enumerated, viz. eight by 
Mileah : Huz,— i.e. 'Uz, KV Uz, the people of 
Job’s fatherland,—Buz (the tribe of Elihu, Job 
32“), Keniuel (the father of Aram), Chesed, Udzo, 
Pildash, didlaph, and Bethuel (father of Laban 
and Kebekah ; cf. Gn 24^®* 29*^); and four by a 

eoneubiiie He’uinah: Tebah, Gabam, Ta^iash, and 
Maacah. In 24^® (J) the city in Aram'naharaim 
to wliicli Abraham’s servant goes to find a wife 
for Isaac, i.e. (27^^ 29"*) Uaran, is called the ‘city 
of Nabor’; and in (JE) Laban, in concluding 
the covenant with .Jacob, on the borders of Gilead, 
apj)ea]s to ‘ the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Malior,’—the God, that is, or rather, perhans, the 
gods,* of their respective ancestors,—to judge be¬ 
tween them. These are all the passages in which 
Nahor is mentioned. His ‘ sons ’ are certainly in 
several cases (see Buz, 'Uz, Aram, Uazo, Tebaij, 
Ma'acaii, CiiESEU),t and probably in most, not 
individuals, but ^r?7;e.9 (cf. Ishmael, vol. ii. p. 503**, 
504“ ; Jacob, p. 533**-534*) : he is thus the unit from 
which were derived by the Hebrew genealogists a 
group of Aiamman tribes, resident on the E. or 
N.E. of Canaan, just as other groups of tribes 
were derived from Ishmael (Gn 25*®"^®), or from 
Abraham’s concubine l^eturah (25**^). Whether 
or not Nahor was an historical individual, must 
remain an open question : his relationship to 
Abraham, whether real or assumed, served in 
cither case as a measure of the degree of relation¬ 
ship which was held to subsist between the tribes 
referred to him and the descendants of Abraham 
(cf. above, ll.ee.). If the name be not that of an 
individual, it will naturally be that of a lost tribe, 
resident once about yaran in Mesopotamia, of 
which the ‘ sons ’ of Nahor 'were regarded as ofl- 
shoots, and recollections of which were preserved 
by the Hebrews (cf. Ewald, Hist. i. 310 f., 2C8f.): 
in this case, the marriage of Nahor with his niece 
Mileah will represent the amalgamation of two 
kindred tribes (Hillm. on Gn 11-®, who compares 
16* 21* 36'‘^"’ ). As contrasted with Abraham, the 
ancestor of the Israelites (and Edomites), Nahor 
appears as the ancestor of a group of Aramcean 
trioes,^ the most prominent members of which (on 
account of their connexion with Isaac and Jacob) 
are Lab AN and Kebekah. The contrast between the 
two jiarallel branches appears plainly in Gn 31®^ 
(quoted above), and Jos 24'-* ‘ Your fathers dwelt 
or old time beyond the Kiver, even Terab, tfie 
father of AbraJuiirit and ths father of Nation and 
they served other gods.’ The allusion in the last 
cited passage is to the common home of the 
ancestors of the Abrahamidm and Nahoridm, 

‘ beyond ’ the Euphrates, i.e. in Aram-naharaim, 
or ‘ Mesopotamia,’ between the Euphrates in the 
upper part of its course, and the yabor (now the 
Ktuihour)y in which was the ancient and important 
‘ city of Nahor ’ (see above), the site of which is 
well known (see Haran). There seems, it mav 
be added, to be much probability in Dillmann^s 
view (on Gn ll'-s-^*^ 12*; cf. 24'**'^) that, according 
to J, yaran was the native and not merely the 
adopted home of Na^or and Abraham (cf. above, 
vol. i. p. 15“). S. R. Driver. 

* The verb ‘ Judge' ii in the origin.al a ])]ural (though this, in 
view of usage, does not absolutely settle the question); 
cf. also Jos 242 The words ‘ tho Go<l of their father '(i.e. 
of Tenii)), which in tho Heb. follow awkwardly after ‘Judge,' 
are not in BXX, and are very probably a gloss, designed to 
Identify expressly the God of Abraham with tne God of Nahor. 

t In tho genealogical scheme of P (Qn Aram (the 

Syrians) and'U* are placed differently. 

X Obser\'e the epithet, * the Arammtn,’ applied to both 
Bethuel and Laban, Qn 25^ 28& Sl^o. 24. 


NAHSHON (bK^nj [meaning doubtful] LXX and 
N'J’ Naa(r(<r)tiv), brother-in-law of Aaron, Ex 6 *^ P, 
descendant in the 6 th generation from .Judah, 
1 Ch 2 ®**, and prince of the tribe of Judah, Nu V 2^ 
712.17 1014 ]>^ mentioned as one of tho ancestors of 
David, Ku 4-®, 1 Cli 2 *®**, and of Christ, Mt 
Lk 3®=^. 

NAHUM.— 

i. Name and Place in the Canon. 

ii. The Prophet’s birthplace. 

iii. Contents of tho Book of Nahum. 

iv. Integrity and Authenticity of the Book. 

V. Occasion and date of chs. 2 and 8. 

vi. General characteristics of chs. 2 and 8. 

Literature. 

i. Name and Place in Canon.— The Book 
of Nalmm occupies tlie seventh place in the list 
of the so-called ‘Minor Prophets’ in the second 
division of the OT Canon. Its twofold title (Nah 
I*) at once indicates tho subject-matter of the 
book, ‘ the oracle * of (concerning) Nineveh 
(RVm),* and furnishes us with the sum of our 
knowledge regarding its author, ‘ the book of the 
vision of Nahum the Elkoshite.’ In our canonical 
Scriptures Nahum is not elsewhere mentioned ; in 
extra-canonical Jewish writings lie is referred to 
in 2 Es 1^ and by Josephus, who gives (Ant. IX. 
xi. 3, Niese, § 239 ff.) a free rendering of Nah 2 ®'**, 
and assigns to him an impossible date (see below). 

Several persons bearing the name Nahum are 
known to later Jewish history—among them an 
ancestor of Joseph of Nazareth (Lk 3'*^), and a 
well-kno^vn teacher of tho 2 nd cent., ‘ Nahum 
thoMede’ (for whom see Bacher, Die Agada dcr 
TannaiteUy i. p. 359), more than once cited in the 
Mishna (ShaJw. ii. 1 , etc.). Another Nahum is 
there described as a scribe or copyist 
lariuSf Peahy ii. 6 ). Traces of still another have 
been discovered by Clermont - Ganneau (‘ftpi- 
graphes Iieb. . . . sur des ossuaires juifs,’ in llev. 
Arehtol. Ser. III. t. i. No. 41). The name appears, 
also, to liave been not uncommon among the 
Phoenicians (see Boeckh, CIG ii. 25, 26; 67*S' i. No. 
j23'»3* wj), 

Nahum (omj nahtium — in some codices and 
editions less correctly Dmj nCihum —LXX and NT 
Naoi)/ 4 , in Josephus and C/G (above) inflected NaoD/xos, 
-/iou, Vulg. Nahum) signifies primarily ‘ full of 
consolation or comfort,’ t then, perhaps, ‘ com¬ 
forter, consoler’ (Jerome, consolator)y and is prob¬ 
ably contracted from the fuller form n.'onj * J" is 
full of consolation ’ (cf. Nehemiahy and the 

later .Jewish name 'i.Toni, Clermont-Ganneau, Sceaux 
ct cachets israUiteSy No. 42 [1883]). 

ii. The Prophet’s Birthplace.— Of tho per¬ 
sonality of the propliet, as has been said, nothing 
wliatever is known X beyond tho description or 
liim in the title of his book as the Elkoshite 
(vip^Kn, LXX ’E\/fciratos, Vulg^ Elcesceus)y that is, 
in ail probability, as a native of EJl^ 6 sh.§ The 
OT, unfortunately, gives no clue to the situation 
of El tosh. Four sites have been proposed at 
various times and with varying degrees of proba¬ 
bility. (1) As a product of mediuival fancy, we 

* This rendering of ‘ utterance, oracle ’ (cf. the common 
expression S’lp 'to lift up the voice') is certainly prefer¬ 
able to the AV and RV rendering ‘ burden.' 

t The form nah^Hm is intensive (see Gesenlus-Kautzsch, Ueh. 
Gram. 1898, § 846, g), from the Intensive stem of Dm ‘ to com¬ 
fort, console.' The common adjectives pjn 'full of pity,' D»ni 
‘full of compassion,' support by analogy the rendering given 
above, in preference to on original substantival signincation, 
‘ consolation, comfort' (so Orelli and others). From tho same 
root are derived several other proper names, such as Nehemiah, 
Menahem, Nachman, etc. 

I The numerous legends that gathered round his name have 
been collected by Carpzov in bis Introductio, iii. S8C ff. 

f| The Targum renders V’lp n'39 as if Nahum were * of the 
famUy of ^6ehi.' 
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may dismiss the identification of El^fish with 
the Christian villaj^o of Alkiish, about 27 miles 
(c. -b*} kilometres)* due North of Mosul, where the 
tomb of the projjhet is still shown (see Layard’s 
description in Nineveh and its Rerrutins (1849), i. 
233). This identification, according to Assemani, 
does not date beyond the 16th cent, of our era, 
and is, moreover, easily accounted for by the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the proi)liecy, just as the tomb of 
Jonah, whose hook also a(*als with Nineveh, is 
shown at Nehi Vunus to the South of Mosul. (2) 
E(iually inadmissible is the view of IJitzig and 
Knohel, that Elk^sh was the original name of the 
town whicli in the 1 st cent, bore the name of 
Ka<papvaovfi (so tlie best authorities, see CAPER¬ 
NAUM), i.e. probably cinj 159 * the village of 
Nahum,’ since, apart from the somewhat pre¬ 
carious etymology, there is nothing in the genuine 
portion of the l>ook of Nahum (see below) to 
suggest a Calilrean origin for its author. The 
objection of the Sanhedrin, moreover, expressed in 
the words, * Search and see that out of Galilee 
ariseth no prophet’ (Jn 7®* KV), could scarcely 
have taken so emphatic a form had Capernaum 
been associated in the popular mind with our 
Nahum. (3) A similar objection applies to the 
identification, dubious on other grounds, which we 
owe to Jerome. In the prologue to his com¬ 
mentary on Nahum, he writes : ‘ Helkesei t usque 
hodie in Galihea viculus [cst], parvus quidern et 
vix ruiriis veteriim mdificionim indicans vestigia; 
sed tamen notus Judmis, et mihi quoque a circiira- 
ducente monstratus.’ The hamlet which was 
pointed out to Jerome by his guide as the ancient 
l!)ll> 6 sh is generally identified with the modern 
ElkOzeh in Northern Galilee, a short distance to 
the north-cast of Ramieh. (4) Inasmuch as the 
date of Nahum’s prophecy—long after the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (see below)—rather points in 
the direction of a Judanin origin, the most probable 
location of Elkdsh is that furnished by a collection 
of traditions known as the Lives of the Prophets, for¬ 
merly ascribed to Epiphanius, from A.D. 367 bishop 
of Constantia, the ancient Salaiiiis, in Cyprus. 

This curious work exists in a double form, Greek and Syriac. 
The former was first published as a f^enuino work of Epiphanius 
by Torinus in 1529, in more recent times by Mipne (vol. xliii.), 
Tlschendorf (^Anecdofa Sacra, etc., M865, aiSfil), Hall (Journ. 
of Soe. of BM. KxctU'nis, June 1886, p. 2911.), and, from two 
fresh MSS, Nestle {Die, dem Kpiphanius zngewhriebenen Vitae 
Prophetarurn in doppelter Recension,X pp. 16-35). As to the 
Syriac form of these tratlltions, we find them not only appended 
to the respective prophets in Paul of Tclla's Syriac translation 
(61fl'6l7 A.D.) of Oriffen's Ilexaplar text of the Greek OT (see 
Ucrianl’s Codex Syro-hexaplaris Amlyrosianns photolithographice 
editui In his Monument a Sacra, etc., vol. vii. 1874), but in a more 
or less independent form in various quarters (see Budge, The 
Book of the Bee [1886], 74 (t. ; Nestle, Syriac Grammar [1889], 
Chrostornathv, 86 IT. j translated, Budge, ibid. 69 ff. ; Hall (from 
a I’hilarlclphla MS) in Joum. vf the Soo. of Bibl. E'xeo. [18871. 
28ff.).S 

The portions of the Vitce Prophetarurn relating 
to Nahum have been edited in Greek and Syriac 
with full critical apparatus by Ne.stle {op, cit, 
43 f.). The former, in the oldest MS from ‘ Uie 6 th 
or 7th century,’ begins thus: Naoi)/ad 7 r 6 ’E\xe<ri iripav 
roO AarjSrpyapapli^ <pv\i}i Xv/aeufy, which corre.sponds 
to the Syriac: ‘ Nahum was from Elkfish (in the 
country)"be 3 ^ond R 6 th Gabr§ (anai n'a) *of the tribe 
of Simeon.’II Now B 6 th-Gabr 6 , the Betogabra of 

* So, according to the latest map of this district by Colonel 
Biller}>eck, in the Joint monograph by Billerheck and .Jerernias 
on ‘The Downfall of Nineveh and the Prophecy of Nahum of 
Elkoah ’ (see the Literature at the end of article). 

t This form of the word is itself suspicious, since it pre¬ 
supposes the LXX form of the adjective ’EXx<r«7«<. 

t A separate off-print from his Marginalien uiui Materialien, 
1803. 

$ For further details as to the origin and relation of the 
r^ousions see the exhaustive investigation of Professor Nestle 
(cited above), which the author kindly put at the present 
writer’s disposal for the purpose of this article. 

I Nestle was the first to call attention to the Important bear- 


Ptolemy, is be^mnd nuc.stion the modern Beit- 
Jibrin, the ancient Elcutheropolis- about half¬ 
way, as the crow Hies, between Jerusalem and 
Gaza—an identification confirmed by the variant 
omn (— Home of the Free) found in some of the 
Syriac MSS (Nestle, op. cit. 44, and the Chresto- 
mathy, p. 89). Unfortunately, the uncertain 
authorship of the work in question prevents us 
from regarding the above statement as a genuine 
local tradition, as would have been the case had 
the Lives of the Prophets been a genuine work of 
Epiphanius, who was born near Elcutheropolis, 
and there ordained a presbyter. Still we do not 
hesitate to characterize this tradition as the nio.st 
credible of the four here adduced. Nahum was 
thus, it is alloAvable to infer, a fellow-countryman 
of Micah, whose native place, Moresheth (Mic U), 
according to Ensebius and Jerome, lay a little to 
the ea.st of Elcutheropolis. 

iii. Contents of the Book of Nahum.— The 
genuine oracle of Nahum is preceiled by a psalm 
( 12 _ 2 L 8 ) ^vhich still bears manifest traces of an 
original alphabetic or acrostic arrangement (see 
next section). It begins by a.s.serting the qualities 
and attributes of J" as ‘ a God jealous and aveng¬ 
ing’ (H; cf. KVni), passing into a fine description 
of the efiect on the world of nature when J" 
appears for judgment on Ilis enemies (vv.®-®*®).* 
To those, however, who truly wait upon Him,t 
y is true and faithful (v.*^). In the second part of 
the psalm (v.^'’^*), where the original alphabetic 
arrangement has largely disappeared, and wnere the 
present text is in some places extremely corrupt, 
the poet announces the clestruction of the enemies 
of Judah; the yoke that has pressed so long and 
so heavily on the necks of God’s people shall be 
broken, the enemies’ gods cast down, aDd they 
themselves brought to an utter end. Already the 
hearer of the glad tidings is speeding over the hills 
of Judah (U®[lleb. 2^]); the final restoration of J"’s 
lan<l and people is at hand (2- [Bob. 3 )) 

In ch.s. we have tJie genuine ‘oracle con¬ 

cerning Nineveh.’§ It consists of two parts, cor¬ 
responding to the present division of the chapters. 
(^0 r'he first part may he descrilsMl as a triptych, in 
which, with a few oold and eHective strokes, the 
prophet-artist has i>ainted in succession the siege, 
the capture, and the final overthrow of Nineveh, 
with its resulting desolation. First of all he por¬ 
trays the approach of the besiegers in scarlet 
uniforms and with steel-mounted 1| chariots (2^ ®), 
then the stubborn lights in the out]daces and 
hroadwaj^s without the walls (v.**). On this fol¬ 
lows IF (v.®) the hurried muster of the troops within, 
the rush to the walls to place in position the engines 
of defence (?; see Mantelet).** But the imme¬ 
diate source of danger is elsewhere, for the pro¬ 
tecting dams and sluices are hurst open (v.*^); the 
result IS panic in the palace, which is immediately 

iriK of the Syriac reading in the ZDPV i. 122 ff. A translation 
of his comnninication appeared in the PEFSt, 1879, p. 136 (T. 

* In V.8* in place of the obscure and irrelevant (MT)th6 
parallelism re<iiiircs us to read with most of the VSS VC(73 
(Buhl, ZATW V. 181; cf. Davidson, in loc.). 

t Adopting the reading of the LXX T»7f 
(La 3’"; cf. Ps 258 g97). 

X The references in the sequel to ch. 2 follow the verse- 
numeration of the EV, which is one less throughout than 
in the Hebrew. 

§ The words, ‘ Thus saith J",’ now found at the head of II 8 , 
are probably part of the original introduction to the oracle. 

II A conjectural rendering (cf. RV), the meaning of the 
original nnbeing unknown. The AY rendering ‘ torclies ’ 
rests on a mistaken etvnnology. 

The proposal of Billerheck and Jerernias to insert ch, 
between 24 and 2® is quite unnecessary. 

'“‘Hob. Ijpbn, lit. ‘the coverer,* RV ‘mantelet,’ apparently 
a military terminus technicus. An elaborate and technical 
account of the Assyrian ‘ siege artillery,' both for attack and 
defence, with numerous illustrations, is given in Billeibeck and 
•leremias’ monograph already cited. 
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stormed, and the qneen (?)* captured and carried 
ofT amid the lamentations of her maids (v.’). In 
vain is every ellort to rally the panic-stricken 
defenders (v/); the city is given over to be looted 
by the victors (v.®). The final tableau shows 
the climax of the catastrophe. Nineveh has dis¬ 
appeared 1 Where stood the queen of cities there 
is now a ‘wild and weary waste* (if thus we may 
imitate the alliteration {bakdh um&bitJcdh urticbul- 
lakdh) of the original, v.^®) ; to the prophet’s 
unfeigned delight, the Assyrian, once brave as a 
lion and as cruel, has T)a.ssed away for ever (v.^^®*)* 
(b) In ch. 3 the prophet, enamoured of his theme, 
returns to fill in certain details of the overthrow 
of this ‘ city of blood’ (v.^), and furnishes us with 
a graphic word-picture of the final attack (vv.** *)— 

' Hark 1 the whip 1 Hark I the rattle of the wheels; 

And (see I) the prancing stecda and the bounding chariots, 
The horsemen charging (?), 

And the flash of the swords and the glint of the spears, 

And the masses of the slain and the heaps of the dead.' 

And why has this fate overtaken Nineveh? 
Because of her unprincipled diplomacy, her har¬ 
lotries, and her witchcrafts (v.^). As punishment, 
she will bo exposed like a vulgar adulteress to the 
gibes and insults of the Tiations she has so long 
oppressed (vv.®* ®). The prophet further dwells 
complacently on the thought that, in Nineveh’s 
hour of doom and shame, there will be none to 
comfort her or to bewail her (v.*^). Let her not 
think she will fare better than No-amon, the 
mistress of Upper Egypt (v.®*-)* With the measure 
wherewith she meted out cruelties unspeakable to 
the Egyptian capital, it shall be measured to 
Nineveli in her turn (v.^®). For her fortified out- 
osts, with their elleminate defenders, already fall 
efore the invader as readily as ripe figs fall into 
the mouth of one who but shakes the laden fig- 
tree Now is the time to prepare for the 

siege. ‘To the mortar-tub and the brick-mould’ 
is the prophet’s sarcastic call (v.^^)! The countless 
merchants of the city, a heterogeneous and un¬ 
patriotic throng, vanish as locusts vanish with the 
morning sun. And thus, to the accompaniment of 
a universal song of joy on the part of all that have 
sullered at her hands, the city of blood makes her 
final exit from the stage of history (v.^®). 

iv. Integrity and Authenticity of the 
Book. — Until a very few years ago the authen¬ 
ticity of all three chapters of the Book of Nahum 
was regarded as beyond suspicion, even by scholars 
so ‘ advanced ’ as Kuenen (07i(/erzoek’^, ii. § 75), Well- 
hausen {S/cizzen u. Vorarbeiten^ [181)3], p. 155), and 
Cornill 1892, p. 188). Since 1880, how¬ 

ever, in various publications (ZDMG xxxiv. 55911’, 
Cannina Vet, Test, metrice, 212, etc.) Bickell— 
in this following out indications given by Frohn- 
meyer and Franz Delitzsch—had maintained that 
Nah 1®"® was in reality an alphabetic poem, whose 
original structure was easily recoverable by means 
of various slight alterations and transpositions 
(see esp. ZDMGy ut supra). In 1893 a more suc¬ 
cessful attempt was made on the same lines by 
II. Gunkel in Stade’s ZATW (xiii. 22311'.). In 
this essay Gunkel succeeded, in the present writer’s 
opinion, not only in proving more conclusively 
than Bickell hatf done the existence in vv.®*® of 
a clearly designed acrostic arrangement for the 

* The word of the original, a^n, is still unexplained (AV, RV 
as a proper name, Huzzab, but see margins). The Targum has 
already kudVd ‘ queen.’ See art. Huzzab. The following nn7yn 
should perhaps be read n*?nyn and understood os a loan-word 
from A8S)rrian, like IDSD sn and prob. onUD ib. = maf^aru, 
•watcher’ (see Jensen’s review of Billerb. and Jerem. in Theol. 
Ltztg. 1896, p. 607). It would then correspond to the Assyr. 
etellitu, ‘a lady (of rank).’ See P. Ruben, Academy, 1890, 
p. 202, and more in detail PSBA xx. (May 1898) p. 173 ft. ‘ An 
Oracle of Nahum’ ; cf. Expos. Times, vii. (1896) p. 508, viii. 
p. 48. 


first half of the Hebrew alphabet (k to S), but in 
establishing a strong probability that the same 
arrangement for the second half (o to n) originally 
appeared in the verses following (l’>‘-2^ of the 
Iiebrew numeration, see footnote above). Bickell 
has since issued a much improved edition of his 
restoration {Baitrdge zur Semit. Metrik, 1894, being 
an oil-print from i\\o Sitzuufjsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences), which in its turn has sug¬ 
gested to Gunkel a few emendations, incorporate!I 
in a note to his Schbpfung u. Chaos (p. 120 f.).* 
Finally, Nowack in his commentary (see the latera- 
ture at end of article) has adopted, and in some 
points has still further improved upon, the results 
of his predecessors. As regards the opening verses 
at least (vv.®’®), the changes which the acrostic 
scheme demands are not more numerous or more 
radical than those required in several of the other 
alphabetic poems of the OT, as wo propose to show 
(see small typo below). An alphabetic psalm, 
however, must by its very nature be complete; 
hence we do not hesitate to affirm that in Nah U-2® 
we have the remains of an acrostic psalm, of which 
the first nine verses (a to o) have sullered little, 
the next four or five (* to j) considerably more, and 
the rest (o to n) so much that their restoration 
‘can never be more than an academic exercise,’ 
—words which A. B. Davidson has applied rashly, 
as wo think, to the whole of ch. 1. Each of the 
twenty-two verses consisted originally of two lines 
each, each line containing, as a rule, three or four 
accented words. 

The following brief note will sufficiently indicate the plan of 
the psalm: the N-verse consists of v.** of the MT, i.e. of two 
lines of four words each, vv. 2 b. Sa (mn') being probably part of 
the D and i verses Introdijced here by an editor to qualify the 
general statement in v.2* (Nowack). The ."a-verse, two lines of 
three words each, extends from HDlDa to end of v .8 ; the J-verse 
=:v.4* also of six accented words. At v.^b a 1 is needed, and 
here the VSS certainly hod two different verbs, which renders 
the first suspicious; read perhaps (Gray, Oheyne) or 
(Now.). The n • verse =s v.b*, l^v.^bj for t it is only 
necessary to transpose "iDyt to the head of 6 » and read VJsV ; 
n= 6 b, 0=7*. For ' we would propose to read yi" (cf. PslSS^X 
or, as hitherto proposed, delete ^ of ynu in v.7b Now in all 
these ton verses, involving only one serious interference with 
MT, wo have surely sometning more than chance coincidences, 
namely, a conscious design which cannot be explained by the 
‘ fact that the author allowed himself here and there ana per¬ 
haps half accident ally to follow the alphabetic order’ (Driver, 
Exj)os. Times, ix. (1897), p. 119—review of Nowack's Kleins 
Propheten). 

Regarding the author of this psalm, we can only 
say that he lived at some period of the post-exilic 
history,! when the yoke of the heathen pressed 
heavily on the people of God, whose coming to 
judge the oppressor and vindicate His own could 
not be long delayed. The poem, it was felt at a 
later period, fitly expres.sed the general principle 
of Goa’s avenging justice, of vvhicli the destruction 
of Nineveh was the most striking concrete illustra¬ 
tion. Accordingly, it was prefixed as an appropriate 
introduction to the genuine ‘ vision of Nahum the 
Elkoshite.’ 

V. Occasion and Date of Chs. 2 and 3.—The 
prophecy itself provides us with two fixed points 
between which its date must fall. These are the 

* The English-speaking student will find a very lucid account 
of the proposals of these scholars, with some original sugges¬ 
tions, in G. Buchanan Gray’s article, ‘The Alphabetical Poem 
in Nahum,’ Expositor, Sept. 1898. 

t The artificiality of the acrostic form is generally supposed to 
point to a late rather than an early date for the poems which 
show this construction. If our psalm is really post-exilic, then 
li5» (Heb. 21*) is taken from Is 627, other parallels, such as 17 
(restored text)s=La l^^b (-113 □S 8 r)=P 8 018, parUke too much 
of the nature of theological commonplaces to permit of an 
assertion of Arrowing on the one side or the other, while almost 
all the points of contact adduced by older commentators (see 
esp. Strauss, Nahumi Vaticin., Prolegom. xv f.) are quiU 
illusory. 
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capture of No-ainon (Thebes, 3*®*) and the down¬ 
fall of Nineveh itself. Re^%‘irdiiig the former 
event, our terminus a quoy there need be no 
hesitation in identifying it with the capture and 
destruction of the capital of Upper Egypt by 
Assurbanipal in B.c. 664-063 (see Schrader, COT 
ii. 149 ff. ; Tiele, GeschichtCy ii. 149 ft’.). 

An event of such far-reaching consequences for 
the Western world would long remain iresh in the 
minds of men, so that it is quite unnecessary, 
because of its mention by Nahum, either to assign 
the prophecy to a date n.c. 660 (so Schrader, loc, 
cit.y and Orelli), or with Wellhausen {SkizzeUy etc. 
v. 160) to suggest whether the prophet may not 
refer to some later (;a])ture, regarding which 
history and tradition are alike silent. 

With regard, in the next place, to the terminus 
ad ^uerUy we are now in possession, since 1895, of 
native cuneiform testimony to the manner and 
date of the final overthrow of Nineveh. In the 
course of his excavations in a mound near Hillah 
(Babylon), Father Scheil came upon a semicircular 
stele of Nabonidus (n.c. 555-538), now in the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople (publ. by 
V. Scheil in Maspero’s liecueil de Travaux, etc., 
1890, livr. 1, 2 ; L. Messerschmidt, Die Inschrifl 
der Stele Nabona'idSy 1896 ; summary by Johns in 
Expos. Timesy vii. (1896), p. 360f.; also, with illustra¬ 
tions, by C. J. Ball in Light from the Easty 1899, 
p. 212 ff. ; cf. A. B. Davidson, Nahumy etc. 137 f.). 
In this inscription it is expressly stated that ‘the 
aid of the king of the Umrnan-manda folk ’—that 
is, either the Modes alone, or a mixed folk of which 
the Modes were the predominant constituent*— 
was invoked by Marduk, the great god of Babylon, 
in order to avenge the insults oflered to him by 
the Assyrians in the days of Sennacherib. The 
Medes alone are credited with the destruction of 
the cities and temples of Assyria (column ii.), 
wliich agrees with the well-known statement of 
Herodotus (i. 10311’.). 

The date of the fall of Nineveh is also, for the 
first time, fixed for us within narrow limits. In 
col. X. Nabonidus informs us that the temple of 
the nioon-"od Sin at llarran (which had been 
destroyed by the Medes about the same time as 
Nineveh) was restored by him fifty-four years after 
its destruction. This restoration, as we know 
from anotlnw inscription, took place in the third 
year of Nabonidu.s reign (B.c. 553). Hence we 
obtain 607 as the date of the ilestructioii of Harran 
and~since Nineveh was doubtless the lost to fall 
before the Medes — B.c. 606 as the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the date of the fall of Nineveh. 

These, then, are the two fixed jioints, viz. B.c. 
664-663 and B.C. 606, between which the prophecy 
of Nahum mu.st bo placed. The upper limit, it 
will 1)0 seen, is fatal botli to the earliest tradition 
known to us, according to which Nahum prophe¬ 
sied 115 years before the fall of Nineveh (Jos. 
Ant. IX. xi. 3), and to the conclusions of older 
scholars, such as Pusoy, Niigelsbach, etc., who 
placed the prophecy in tlie reign of Hezekiah or 
the earlier years ofManasseh. 

Another factor, which was of the greatest 
moment in former attempts to fix more definitely 
the date of our prophecy, must now be set aside, 
namely, the sujinoscd references in ch. 1 to the 
political and religious condition of Judah under 
the later Assyrian kings, f This chapter, we have 
seen reason to believe, is no part of the genuine 
prophecy of Nahum—a conclusion which disposes 

* Seo Messi rachinidt, p. 71 (a veneral term for northern poopleg, 
including thu Altnies); i>el. IIWB p. 87^. According to Ball, op, 
eit, p. 208 n., the ITmman'inanrla are the * Medes' of Aatyages, 
who appear, he adds, ‘ to have been Iranian Scythians ’ (?). 

t Such references were found in ftbe ‘wicked coun¬ 

sellor '), ^3 (the heavy yoke [of Assyria?]), i# (the religious zeal of 
(ho Jew's [under Joslah?]), etc., see the commentaries. 


at once of the views of two groups of scholars— 
{a) those who, like Kuciieri {Onderzoek^y § 75), 
Comill {Einlcit.- 188), and Wildeboer (DieLittera- 
tur d. ATy 1895, pp. 194, 197), lay stress on the 
fact that the yoke of Assyria was still heavy on 
the neck of Judah (U^), and are therefore com¬ 
pelled to postulate a date c. 624, after which time 
the power of Assyria rapidly decayed, and Josiah 
was able to extend his borders at her expense; 
and {h) those who, like Robertson Smith (art. 
‘ Nahum ’ in Encyc. Brit.^)y basing too exclusively 
on ch. 1, consider that the prophet hod in his eye 
no particular assailant of Nineveh, but based his 

S rophecy solely on the general principles of the 
ivine moral government. With ch. 1 falls also 
the hypothesis advanced by the present writer in 
1891 (‘The Burden of Ninevelr in Good Words, 
1891, 741 If.)—and by H. Winckler independently 
in \%^{Altest. Untersueh. 1892, 124 ff)—based on a 
study of the relations between Assyria and Judah 
during the period in question, that the prophecy 
is to be placed c. 645 B.C., near the close of the 
rebellion of Saraas-sum-ukin, viceroy of Babylon, 
against his brother Assurbanipal. 

If, then, as we believe, chs. 2 and 3 alone con¬ 
stitute the genuine prophecy of Nahum, the task 
of determining its date is very materially simpli¬ 
fied, for the situation portrayed in these chapters 
is scarcely open to doubt. It is the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile 
force and the commencement of the attack on its 
capital. The ‘mauler* or destroyer (adopting 
with most moderns Michaelis’ reading pi? for 
j^'pp) is already on the march (2^ 9^®^- ^1); the frontier 
fortresses have opened their gates to the foe (3^^, 
where note the tenses). The latter, it is clear 
(314. not yet begun to invest the city. Such 

was the situation when Nahum received the 
prophetic impulse to proclaim to the ‘city of 
blood ’ (3*) that the cup of her iniquities was full 
to overflowing. It is needless to attempt to dis¬ 
entangle the statements of classical historians as 
to the various attacks wliich Nineveh had to meet 
during the last years of her existence. The whole 
of the genuine prophecy palpitates with the con¬ 
viction that the * utter end’ of the Assyrian is at 
hand. The closing verses of the prophecy, in 

E articular, are strangely out of place, if the writer 
as in view any other but the final attack by the 
Umrnan-manda of Nabonidus’ stole. B.C. 608-607, 
therefore, wo consider to ho the date of the vision 
of Nahum, an approximation as close as is attain¬ 
able in the case of any book of the OT. 

Nothing in these chapters, we may add, compels 
us to befieve that Naliura was himself an eye¬ 
witness of the scenes he so vividly portrays. Com¬ 
munication, easy and frequent, had long existed 
between Nineveh and the tributary West-land, 
whose inhabitants were therefore well acquainted 
with her sit\iation and defences. Such an ac¬ 
quaintance, joined to a poet’s intuition and a seer’s 
prophetic insight, is sufficient for all the facts. 

VI. General Characteristics op Chs. 2 and 
3.—The most striking (tharactoristics of the poetry 
of Nahum are its intense force and its picture8(](ue- 
ness. Although, as Dr. Pusey has remarked, it is 
only in the original that * the grandeur, energy, 
power, and vividness of Nahnmcan be fully felt,’still 
even in an English dress no one can be insensible 
to the onward rush of the movement in 2^’*, the 
graphic word-picture of 3** •, the aptness and force 
of tne figures of the lion and his cubs (2^^^*)» and 
of the locusts’ flight (3^^), the pathos of 3*®, and 
similar features. ‘ Of all the mmor prophets none 
seems to reach the sublimity, the fire, and the 
daring spirit {audaces spiritus) of Nahum, —such 
is the judgment passed on our prophet by Bishop 
Lowth in his classical work on Uehrtw Poetry, 
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‘ Of all the prophets/ writes a more recent autho¬ 
rity, * he is the one who in dif^nity and force 
approaches most nearly to Isaiah’ (Driver, LOT^ 
336; cf, Kirkpatrick, Doct, of the Prophets^ p. 
260). It is unfortunate that in several passages 
even of the genuine prophecy the text is uncertain. 
The use by the prophet of so many apparently 
technical terms (cf. G. A. Smith’s list, Twelve 
Prophets^ ii. 89) further helps to obscure his 
meaning. 

The direct teaching of the book is mainly con¬ 
fined to ch. 1 . Its leading thought we have 
already seen to bo the attribute of J" as * a God 
jealous* (cf. Ex 20® 34^^ Dt 4^) and avenging,’ 
who, though He suffer long, will assuredly ‘ talce 
vengeance on his adversaries’ (cf. Is 34® 63^ Dt 
32®®). The elaboration of this aspect of the Divine 
nature serves to throw into higher relief the assur¬ 
ance that follows— 

* The Lonl is good to them that wait upon him (LXX).’ 

* In the day of trouble will He deliver them.’t 

‘(Yea) the Lord knoweth them that put their trust in him.' 

Passing to chs. 2 and 3, we note one important 
respect in which Nahum differs from all his pre- 
dece.ssors in the prophetic office. His mind is so 
full of the iniquities andninpending punishment of 
Nineveh, that he has no thought for the short¬ 
comings of his OAvn people. In this he presents a 
striking contrast to his contemporaries, Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah. Nahum’s heart, it has been said, 

‘ for all its bigness, holds room only for the bitter¬ 
nesses, the baffied hopes, the unappeased hatreds 
of a hundred years ’ (G. A. Smith, op. cit. ii. 90). 
In ch. 3, especially, the prophet’s indignation 
burns with a white neat as he lays bare the moral 
gangrene at the heart of the Assyrian nation, the 
moral atrophy which was the real source of the 
weakness that made its sudden and complete 
collapse without a parallel in history (cf. Strabo, 
xvi. 1. 3 : otv Ntvos ir 6 Xts ’f)<papL(Tdr) irapaxpVf^^* 

K.T.\.). Wanton bloodshed, inhuman cruelty, 
commercial immorality, bad faith in her political 
relations,—in his denunciation of these Nahum 
gave voice less to his own personal conviction 
than to the outraged conscience of humanity. 
Assyria in his hands becomes an object-lesson 
to tne empires of the modern world, teaching, os 
an eternal principle of the divine government 
of the world, the absolute necessity, for a nation’s 
continued vitality, of that righteousness, per¬ 
sonal, civic, and national, which alone ‘exalteth 
a nation.’ 

Lttkraturh.—T he older commentaries are discussed by O. 
Strauss (see belovO; list of titles at close of art. ‘ Nahum ’ 
in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclop.^ (1806X Th® chief modern commen¬ 
taries are those on the Minor Prophets generally by Ewold, 
Pusey, Keil, Hitzig-Steiner * (1881), Orelli (in Strack and Zdek- 
ler's series, Eng. tr., T. k T. Clark, Edinburgh), Wellhausen 
(translation and critical notes in Skizzen Vorarbeiten, 

pt T. 8rd ed. [1899]); A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Hahakkuk, and 
zephaniah (in Cambridge Bible 1896—the best English com¬ 
mentary) ; Nowock (1897); G. A. Smith, The Twelve Prophets, 
vol. ii. (1898). To these may be added Farrar, Minor Prophets 
C Men of the Bible * series), and Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the 
Prophets (2nd ed.). A detailed commentaiw on the military 
references is suimlied by the monograph of Ad. Billerbeck and 
Alf. Jeremias, * Der Untergang Nineven’s und die Weissagungs- 
schiift des Nahum von Elkosoh,' in Delitzsch und Haunt’s 
Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Bd. ill., 1898, pp. 87-188.' A complete 
monograph, though now largely out of date, is that of Otto 
Strauss, Nahumi ae Nino Vaticinium (185.3). 

For the more purely critical study of Nahum see the essays 
of Bickell, Qunkel, and Q. B. Gray, on ch. 1 cited in the body 
of the article; also P. Ruben, * An Oracle of Nahum ’ [115^-2*4], in 
PSBA XX., May 1898, pp. 178-186. For the Versions In general, 
Ij. Beinke, Zur Kriixk der dlteren Versionen des Provheten 
Nahum, 1887. For the LXX, Karl Vollers, Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alexandriner, 1880, and Schuurmans-Stekhoven, De 
Alexandrijnsehe Vertaling van het Dodekapropheton, 1887. For 
theTargum of Jonathan, in addition to Reinkc, op. cit. p. 66fif., 


^ On the Divine attribute of jealousy see A. B. Davidson's 
note on 12. 

t Adopting Bickell's restoration O?^:. 


see the critical edition with notes by M. Adler in th« JQR vil 
1894, pp. 630-667. For the Syriac, M. Sebdk, Die Syr. Ueber 
setz. a. 12 klein. Propheten, 1887. A. R. S. KENNEDY 


NAIDUS (A Ndeidos, B NdaiSos), 1 Es 9®i, ap¬ 
parently =Benaiah, Ezr 10 ®*^. 

NAIL.— 1. Heb. pby, Aram. * 109 , Arab, zufr, a 
finger nail, Dt 2H®,* Dn 4®®. In Jer 17^ the word 
refers to the diamond point of the graver or stylus. 
2 . no;, Arab, waiad, a pin or peg of wood, a tent 
peg. In Syria tent pei^s are u.sually of oak, very 
roughly shaped and pointed. It was with one of 
these that Jael treacherously murdered Si.sera, Jg 
42 ifr. Moore, ad loc.). In Ex 27^** it is said that 
the pegs of the tabernacle were of copper. In old 
houses in Lebanon wooden pegs are driven into 
the walls of rooms, so that articles may bo sus¬ 
pended on them. Sometimes the pin is drawn out 
by the weight of the article hung on it, having 
been driven into a mass of clay, used as mortar, 
between the stones of the wall. The ‘nail in a sure 
place ’ (Is 22®®' ®®) is one wedged firmly between two 
stones. 3. *^90 (n^np^D Ec 12 ^^), Arab, mismdr, a 
nail, generally of metal. In 1 Ch 22 ® it is .said that 
‘ David prepared iron in abundance for the nails ’; 
2 Ch 3® mentions that ‘ the weight of the nails was 
60 shekels of gold.’ In the NT ^\o> is the corre¬ 
sponding word, Jn 20®®, see CROS.S. 

W. Carslaw. 

NAIN (Na(i/).—This place is mentioned only once 
in Scripture, in Lk 7^k The site of the ancient 
villager i 8 well authenticated ; it is occupied by the 
modern Nein, a squalid, miserable collection of 
mud-hovels, situated on the north-western edge of 
Jebel ed-Dnhyi or the ‘ Little Hermon,’ where the 
hill slopes down into the plain o( Esdraelon. The 
mountain is called Jebel ea-Duhy from an unknown 
Mohammedan saint^ whose wely or sacred place is 
on the summit of its conical peak. Around the 
village are numerous rubbish heaps and stony 
ruins, which indicate that at one time it must have 
been a place of much greater importance. It does 
not seem to have ever been a walled and fortified 
place, for no indications of a wall can bo seen. 
But GondQT {Tent-Work, p. 122) supjjoses that by 
the phrase ‘gate of the city,* in the Gospel narra¬ 
tive, we are to understand merely the ordinary 
entrance among the houses by the open path, just 
as we commonly speak of ‘ the gate of the valley ’ 
or the ‘gate of the pass,’ where no gate or wall 
actually exists. Stanley {SP p. 357) says that ‘ no 
convent, no tradition, marks the snot.’ But he 
must have overlooked the rude little mosque so 
prominent among the houses, strangely enough 
called the ‘ Place of our Lord JesuslChrist,’ which, 
from the significance of its name, must indicate 
the previous existence on the spot of a Christian 
chapel, which disappeared at an early period. 
The rough steep patli leading up to the village 
is unchanged since that memorable day when 
our Lord tr'aversed it with weary feet, and met 
the funeral procession of the widow’s only son. 
And behind it, in the face of the rocks that pro¬ 
ject from the rugijed side of the hill, may still be 
seen shadowy holes and caves, which doubtless 
mark the old place of sepulture to which tlie young 
man’s dead body was being carried on its bier. No 
grander view can be obtained anywhere in Palestine 
than that which stretches around Nain, from its 
green nest on the mountain side, amply justifying 
its descriptive name, if this is to be derived (with 

• 'The paring of the nails corresponds to one of the acts by 
which an Aral) widow dissolved her widowhood and became 
free t.o marry again' (W. R. Smith, Kinship, 178; cf. OTJC^ 
308; Lane, Arab. Lex. 2409; Wellhausen, Rested, 171). 

t It must be distinguished from the Nain mentioned by Joe. 
{BJ IV. ix. 4), which was on the other side of the Jordan, prob. 
ably in Idumsea. 
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the Talmud) from a Hebrew word signifying 
‘beauty’or ‘pleasantness.’ Within the circle oi 
the surrounding hills some of the most stirring 
events in Old Testament history have occurred. 
Below is the extensive plain of Jezreel, which was 
the great battlefield of Palestine from the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar to those of Napoleon, liight 
across are the uplands of Nazareth ; to the left are 
the bare limestone ridges of Gilboa; away in the 
distance is the white range of Carmel, with a blue 
gleam of the Mediterranean at its foot; while far 
up in the north is the sno^ top of great Ilermon, 
dominating all the wide view. 

The story of Nain has been told in the simplest 
and most touching manner by the evangelist. 
Every word is a picture: the desolation of the 
widowed mother, the compassion of Jesus, the 
significance of His action in touching the bier, and 
so becoming ceremonially unclean through this 
forbidden contact with aeath, showing that He 
raised the young man to life not by Ills absolute 
power as God, but by the power of His own 
suffering and death ; the pathetic deliverance to 
the mother of her son, for she needed him most, 
instead of asking him to forsake all and follow 
Jesus as His disciple. 

LitreATURR. “Robinson, BRP^ li. 806, 861; van de Velde, 
J^ria and Palestine, ii. 882; GuOrin, Galilde, i. 116f.; Buhl, 
OAP 217; Stanley, 867; Neubauer, OVoy. du Taim. 188. 

Hugh Macmillan. 

NAIOTH (nV^ ^Jer6; Kt. n'u, i.e. probably 
Nunfyath [like Zar^phath, Ddh^rathy etc.: 
see Driver on 1 S 19‘^J, though n’lj and nM; would 
both be possible ; LXX kxjaO [6 times after iv, a v 
having evidently dropped out in transcription, cf. 
Jg 16^ iv A\<r(i}p7)x for pir bma], cod. A Naiuw^. 
No root nu is known: the form Ndv/yath is thus 
much more probable tlian Naioth ),—The name of 
a locality in Kamah, mentioned 1 S ipis* 22 .as .23 
20^ in which David and Samuel took refuge, 
when the former was pursued by Saul. This is 
really all that can be said about it: what the 
nature of the locality was, is entirely uncertain. 
It is an old explanation, not out of harmony with 
the context, that the term denotes the home^ or 
coenobium, of the prophets (cf. Targ. 

* house of instruction,’ or school): but the philo¬ 
logical basis of this interpretation is very in¬ 
secure ; for nn (of which might be a fern, form) 
does not mean ‘ habitation in general, but denotes 
in particular an abode of shepherds or sheep (see 
csp. 2 S 7®; and cf. Is Jer 33^^), or a country 
habitation, or domain (Job 5^, Is 32’®, Jer 10*® 25®® 
etc.), and is only applied figuratively to other 
kinds of abode, in poetry (Ex 15’*, Is 33*®, Jer 50*), 
or elevated prose (2 S 15*®): hence it is doubtful 
whether a word closely allied to this would have 
been chosen to denote a residence of prophets in a 
village or town. The absence of Uie art., not 
merely in the vocalized text (1 S 19’® etc.), but in 
the consonantal text (20’), is also an objection to 
its being supposed to have had an appellative 
sense. Under the circumstances, we must be 
satisfied to know' that Ndufyath was the name 
of a locality in Hamah : the original signification 
of the name, and also the nature of the place 
denoted by it, are both uncertain. (Evvald’s 
attempted justification of the rendering school. 
Hist, lii. 49 f., is far too conjectural to He prob¬ 
able : see Driver on 1 S 19 ’®). S. R. Driver. 

NAME in EV coiTcsjmnds to the Heb. d;?, Aram. 
D^, and Gr. 6vopa. The Hebrew word is of very 
ancient and obscure origin. Hedslob {ZDMG, 
1872, pp. 751-756), tracing it to the root hnw 

{ = = * to be high’), argues that its funda¬ 

mental sense is height, and hence (1) a monument 


(Gn ID, 2 8 10’*, Is 65’*) or mausoleum (Is 66®), (2) 
excellence, majesty, e.g, Ps 54’; and that ‘ name ’ 
in the sense of a mere token of distinction repre¬ 
sents the last stage in the impoverishment of the 
original idea. Others (e.g, Lagarde, Bildung der 
Nomina, p. 160; W. K. Smith, Kinship, p. 213) 
connect it with the root wsm, which ^ves sign or 
token as the original meaning. In view of this 
uncertainty, it will be wise not to base too much 
in our discussion of the term on the etymology. 
The Greek term as used in NT has many mean¬ 
ings that are foreign to classical usage, but are 
duo to the direct or indirect influence of the 
Hebrew^ term. 

In discussing the present subject we have to 
consider, firstly, the significance of the term and 
the ideas expressed by it; and, secondly, the vari¬ 
ous customs connected with the giving of names. 

1. The Significance of the Term.—1. In in¬ 
numerable passages alike in OT and NT tlie term is 
used as by ourselves in reference to w'ords by which 
persons, places, or objects arc designated and dis¬ 
tinguished from others. It is also by a familiar 
transference of meaning that it comes to me.*in 
reputation or fame ; see e.g. 1 S 18*®, 2 S 7* 23’®, 
and in consequence is sometimes translated in 
EV by ‘ renown ’ Gn 6^ Nu 16*, or ‘ famous ’ 1 Ch 

llu 4” (cf. Job 30® ‘ base * = Heb. '^^ = lit. 
nameless); it may even by itself and unqualified 
mean a good reputation, e.a. Pr 22’, Ec 7’, Sir 
41’*; or, on the other hand, a false reputation. 
Rev3’. But the more peculiar senses of the term 
are due to the close relation that was supposed 
to exist between the name and the personality. 
It is a widely-spread belief among primitive 
and less developed peoples that one who know's 
a person’s name has power over the bearer of 
the name; hence the reluctance to give a stranger 
one’s name. It was but a modification of such 
belief that made the Hebrew frequently use 
‘ name ’ as almost an equivalent of the * per¬ 
sonality’ or ‘character* or nature of the person or 
thing named; and consequently, when a writer 
wishes to express forcibly the nature of a person 
or place, he says he will ue called so-and-so, or his 
name w ill be so-and-so. Thus when in the future 
Jerusalem is purged from injustice she will be 
called ‘the city of righteousness’ (Is 1**); when 
J" returns to the deserted city after the Exile, its 
name will be ‘ J" is there ’ (Ezk 48*®). The nature 
of Egyi)t is summed up in the name that is given 
her, ‘ Rahab that sitteth still ’; and the meaning 
of Is 9® is that the child will actually be all that the 
name ‘ wonderful,’ etc., implies ; cf. further Pr 21*^, 
Is 63’®, and probably Is 62* 65’®. Again, the Greek 
dvhpara is actually rendered by ‘ persons ’ in Ac 1’®, 
Rev 11’*, where the sense closely resembles that of 
the original term in Nu 1* 26% Rev 3^, in w’hich 
cases EV adopts ‘names’ as its rendering. For 
instances from Gr. papyri see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, 24 f. 

2. It is not dilliculb to understand how ‘name’ 

may express the idea of authority (see e.g. Ex 5**, 
1 K 21®, Est 3’*, Jn 5^*), but it is perhaps through 
this sense that a phrase arose the meaning of 
which is much less immediately obvious, especially 
in the EV. In Hebrew we frequently rend of 
some one’s name being called over something 
('fi Va K* 3 P^); in EV this idiomatic phra.se is 
generally translated so as to confuse it with the 
entirely distinct phrase ‘to be called by some 
one’s name ’ ('c But the former phrase 

does not mean that the person or object referred 
to will bear the name of that person whose ‘ name 
is called over it’: it means that it will come 
under his authority, pass into his possession. 
Thus Joab begs David to be present at the final 
scene in the siege of Rabbah, lest Joab take the 
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city, aud his name be called over it, i.e. lest the 
city pass under his authority and not David’s 
(2 S 12'**). ‘ All tlie nations over which J"’s name 

was called ’ (Am 9^'^) are all the nations which had 
once owned J'"s authority, i.c. had once formed 
part of the dominion of Israel -the people of J". 
Israel in its confession (Is 63’'*) says—We are be¬ 
come as they over whom thou never barest rule ; 
as they over whom thy name was not called, i.e, as 
they Avho have ceased to be regarded as thy peoj)le 
and subject to thy authority. Women have the 
name of their husbands called over them, i.e. be¬ 
come subject to their authority at marriage. Is 4h 
With regard to the precise sense of ‘name’ in the 

J thrase there may be dillerence of opinion : thus 
)river {Deuteronomy, p. 306) interprets Joab’s 
Siiying tlius, ‘ lest I gain the credit of having 
captured it [Rabbah], and it bo counted as my 
conquest.’ But the meaning of the whole phrase 
is quite clear : in the furtlier words of Driver, 

‘ the phrase expresses . . . the fact of ownership 
—whether acquired by actual conquest or other¬ 
wise (cf. Ps 49’^ (’b)—coupled at the same time 
with the idea oiprotection : and occurs freouently, 
especially with reference to the people of Israel, 
Jerusalem, or the temple. The passages are : Am 
Jer 14« 15’« . . . 25'^ 32^ 34’®, I K 8*^ 

(=2 Ch 6^3)(all D2), Is 63’», 2 Ch Dn 9’«- 
Cf., in the Apocrypha, Bar 2’®--®, 1 Mac 1^, and 
in NT Ac 15’’ (cited by St. James from Am 9’^), 
Ja 2’. We may allude to one other passage Avhere 
‘name’ probably means ‘authority,’ viz. Is 26’3 
(cf. 63’'*), The words rendered by EV, ‘ by thee 
only will wo make mention of thy name,’ should 
contain an antithesis to the first part of the verse, 

* O IjORD our God, other JiOrda beside thee have had 
dominion over us,’and consequently must be trans¬ 
lated ‘ but thee, (to wit) thy name (authority), alone 
will we (in future) mention {i.e. acknowledge)’; 
for the construction in the Hel). cf. Dillm. inloc. 

3. We may pass on now to some of the special 
ideas that are expressed by the phrase ‘ name of 
J"’ in the OT, ‘name of Jesus,’ etc., in the NT. 
The name of «!" as equivalent to the person of J'’ 
is represented as the subject or the object of 
various actions; thus, for example, it sets men 
on high (I’s 20’). It is loved (Ps 6”), praised 
(Ps 7”), sanctified (Is 293®); it is described, e.y., as 
being glorious, fearful (Dt 28^®), holy (1 Ch *29’®), 
everlasting (Ps 135’®). But in particular the ‘ name 
of J" ’ is used as a succinct expression for the re¬ 
vealed character of God for all that is known of 
him. Hence such frequent expressions as to 
declare (n$p, e.g. Ex 9’® 22^\ or to know (yi;, e.g. 
Is 62®, cf. 643) ^ 1^(3 name of J". J" acts for his 
name’s sake {e.g. Ezk 203) ^hen he so acts that 
his hitherto revealed nature is not belied; e.g. 
when he vindicates his power by bringing the people 
out of Egypt. Wherever records his name, 
according to the early law book (Ex 20’^*), there 
men are to build an altar to him : what was meant 
by this ‘recording of his name’ may be seen by 
examining the various narratives of the building of 
altars, i.e. of the observations of this law (see e.g. 
Gn 12’ 22® 263^**, Jg [in the light of the pre¬ 
ceding narrative], 1 S 14*®); it was the indication, 
by a theophany or by some great success or de¬ 
livery or the like, of the <Svine presence and 
favour; in other words, it was a self-revelation of 
J" to men. EYom the time of Deuteronomy on¬ 
wards Jerusalem became the one special seat of 
the divine presence in Israel; there, therefore, he 
is said to cause his name to dwell or abide (Dt 12” 
and very often); hence the temple is a house for 
J"’s name, 2 S 7’*. 1 K 8”’3® etc.; and even earlier 
tlie supremacy of Jerusalem among the shrines of 
the S. kingdom had become so great tliat Isaiah 
(18’) speaks of Zion as the place of J"’8 name. 


unless, with Cheyno {Introd. to Book of Isaiah, 
p. 313), we regard this verse as post-cxilic. 

4. Of the numerous shades of meaning connected 
with and probably springing out of the usage 
just noticed, we may refer to one or two. ‘ The 
name of J"’ itself becomes a term to e^qiress a 
theophany in Is 30-’ (also, according to Cheyne, 
post-exilic), where it is described ‘ as coming from 
far, burning with his anger, and in thick rising 
smoke,’ etc.; with this passage wo may perhaps 
compare 59’®. In Is 48® tlie term is probably used 
in the transferred sense of the praise which the 
divine self-manifestation calls forth from men; 
note the parallel clause and a similar transference 
of meaning in the parallel phrase ‘ glory of J'’ ’ 
(see Glory of J" 1, ad fin.). In Zee 14® (cf. Is 56®) 
the name of J" is the manner in which men recog¬ 
nize the divine self-revelation—in other words, the 
worship of J"; Hitzig rightly interprets ‘ his name 
shall be one ’ as meaning that the unity of .J", 
which already exists in reality, will then also be 
acknowledged and recognized on earth. 

But in virtue of its most characteristic and 
frequent usage ‘the name of J"’ belongs to a 
scries of phrases, to which the ‘ glory of J'V ‘ the 
face of J'V ‘the angel of J"’ also belong, by 
which the Hebrews endeavoured to distinguish 
between the Deity in himself and the Deity as 
manifested to and coming into relation with men ; 
or, in earlier times, between the Deity conceived as 
local and confined to Sinai, and on the other hand 
as accompanying his people in their joiirneyings. 
In the latter case, however, it is the ‘angel of J"’ 
that most frequently lignres, and we need call 
attention only to one peculiar passage (Ex 233’) 
which both phrases are combined, and ‘the name 
of J"’ is sail to be in the angel; the meaning of 
this appears to be, that though the angel is not J" in 
his fuiiiess (cf. v.*^), yet J"’s nature is so far in him 
that what would offend J" will offend him. To 
the OT usa^e of the term ‘ name of J" ’ we have a 

S arallel, striking at once in its similarity and its 
issimilarity, in Pliccnician. In an inscription 
{CIS 3’®) from Sidon we find mention of ‘Ash- 
toreth the name of Baal {hv^ db? mntyy),’ i.c. an 
Ashtoreth distinguished from other Asiitoreths 
by the fact that she was regarded as being a 
manifestation or representative of Baal. In this 
case, as in the parallel case of ‘ Tanith the face of 
Baal (Sya jc run),’ Pliccnician, in striking contrast 
to Hebrew, has made of the representation or 
manifestation a new and distinct deity. 

5. Finally, in our survey of OT usage we have 
to notice tliat in Lv 24”’’® the name (c:i*n) is used 
as a substitute for J" according to a practice 
which became very customary in post - biblical 
Hebrew. It is, however, probable that we owe 
this usage to the scribes and copyists rather than 
to the author of the section in question (cf. Geiger, 
Urschrift, 273 f.). 

6 . When we turn to NT we find, as we should 
expect, that in several instances ‘ the name of 
the Lord’ occurs in actual quotations from OT 
(see e.g. Mt 122’ 23»®, Ac ‘2®’, Ko 15®, He 2’®), and 
that in others the phrases are of the same or 
nearly the same character as those current in OT 
{e.g. Mt 6®, Jn 17®'®®). The question is how fur 
does OT usage serve to explain the NT term where, 
owing to new circumstances and conditions, it 
has to express ideas in large part new ? Is it 
necessaiy to presupjiose entirely different modes of 
thought to explain the NT term ; or is it possible 
to explain its new meanings as the natural de¬ 
velopment out of the old ? 

Clearly, phrases which differ from the OT 
equivalents only by the substitution of ‘Jesus’ 
for ‘J"’ may be similarly interpreted unless 
cogent reasons for the contrary be forthcoming; 
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hence, t,g»^ ‘to wophesy in tlie name of Jesus’ 
corresponds in NT to prophesy or speak in the 
name of J" in OT. Such a phrase as ‘ to believe 
in the name of Jesus’ differs somewhat more 
from OT usage, and yet is certainly in line witli 
it. It very significantly alternates in the same 
writer with the phrase ‘to believe in Jesus’ (see 
t.g, Jn l^’*^ 6^®); i.c. the name of Jesus 

is a parallel term to the word ‘Jesus’ itself, and 
is most appropriately used in the present phrase 
because ‘the name of Jesus’ briefly suras up the 
personality of Jesus as made known ; to believe 
in his name is to Indieve in and accept his claims. 

But a very difl’erent inode of interpretation has 
been recently advocated by Conybeare. Briefly 
stated, it is an assimilation of ‘ the use of the 
name of Jesus Clirist to ancient magic * ix. 

06); or again, in Conyheare’s own words, ‘ Why 
did Jesus instruct his aiscii)les to cast out demons 
in his name. ? Why do we end our prayers with 
the formula in the navm of Jesus Christ our Lord ? 
Why did tlie Christians glory in the name ? Why 
were they persecuted for the name ? The answer 
to all these questions is furnished by ancient 
magic’ {ib, 581). ‘In or by the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord ’ is a ‘ theurgic formula,’ and its 
use was duo to the fact that Christians shared the 
ancient but still prevalent belief that a god or 
demon must come when his name is correctly pro¬ 
nounced in an invocation. 

Conybeare has clearly shown that this magical 
view of the name was held by several of the early 
Fathers as well as by non-Christian and pre- 
Christian Greek and T^atin writers ; he has also 
collected much comparative evidence of the general 
existence of such a belief relative to names. 
Further, it may be admitted that in some cases 
and by some people the name of Jesus may have 
been regarded as possessing magical efiicacy—see 
e.g. Mt Ac 4^; and again tliat the ‘names’ 
referred to in Eph (and, therefore, probably 
also in Ph 2®) are names of angels, but that the 
reference is ‘ to the use in exorcisms of names of 
angels and patriarchs ’ is far from obvious. It is 
impossible nere to discuss the very numerous 
passages concerned in detail; but the general 
reasons which appear to the present writer cogent 
against admitting Conybeare’s mode of interpre¬ 
tation, except in a few isolated passages, may be 
briefly stated thus : (1) It is obviously inapplicable 
in many cases, e.g. Mt 18®. (2) A number of the 

phrases, as we have already seen, are identical 
with, a number more are closely similar to, those 
found in the OT. The OT terminology may and 
probably should be traced back ultimately to the 
magical view of ‘name,* but in itself expresses an 
immeasurably higher type of ideas. But the 
influence of the OT on both .lesus and the dis¬ 
ciples was obviously so great that we have a right 
in ambiguous cases to adopt the higher interpre¬ 
tation suggested by OT usage rather than tbat 
suggested by popular Jewish and Greek super¬ 
stition. To take a single instance, the analogy of 
OT instances would lead us to infer from the fact 
that Simon was surnanied ‘Rock,’ and the sons 
of Zebedee ‘ sons of thunder,’ that the names were 
given because the nersons in question possessed 
(qualities described oy these new names; and this 
is surely far more reasonable than to infer ‘ that 
the now names were supposed to impart to them 
(Simon and the sons of Zebedee) new qualities, 
or fortify their moral characters.’ It is unques¬ 
tionably a right principle to interpret the MT in 
the light of contemporary ideas ; but it is a ^vTong 
application of this principle to neglect the most 
potent of these ideas—those, namely, of the OT. 
(3) The magical signiflcance attached to the names 
by early Christian Fathers, which at first sight most 


favours the theory, is explicable by a misunder¬ 
standing, under the influence of Greek superstition, 
of A terminology which must have been but half 
intelligiblo to Greeks and Latins. 

II. Customs connected with the giving of 
Names.—1* Personal. A child received its name 
most frequently from the mother (Gn 4^’' IG^^ 

2982f. 86 # 8 . ll. 18. 18. 30. 34. 23 35 I 8 3^41.^ Jg 1324^ | 

—all the foregoing are early narratives; 1 Ch 4® 
7^®), but frequently also from the father (see 
especially llos l***®*®, Is 6®, and in P Gn 5® 16*® 17*® 
2l\ but also in early narratives, Gn 4^ 5®® .35*® 
41®*^-, Ex 223, Jg 8®* ; cf. further 1 Ch 7=“, Job 42*“*). 
In Gn 38®, 2 S 122-* the text varies (between ‘ he,’ 
i.e. the father, and ‘she,’ i.e. the mother, ‘ called’). 
More rarely and under exceptional circumstancp 
the child received its name from others ; compeare in 
this connexion the stories of Moses receiving his 
name from Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2*®), Ruth’s 
child from the mother’s women neighbours (Ru 
4*’), Solomon from a prophet (2 S 12®®). In some 
cases the verb which refers to the naming of the 
child has an indelinite subject; so certainly in 
Gn 252 ®*-, perhaps also in some of the cases referred 
to above as instances of naming by the fatlier.f In 
most of the cases just cited ‘ naming’ is immediately 
connected with birth, and we may perhaps infer 
that the name was, as a rule, in early times given 
immediately after birth, as is said to be the case 
with the modern Arabs (cf. Lane, Arabian NoteSy 
ch. iv. n. 4). In later times the name was Luyon 
at circumcision, i.e. on the 8th day after birth 
(Lk 1®® 22*); but of this particular custom we And 
no tra(;e in OT except in so far as the change of 
Abraham’s name in connexion with the institu¬ 
tion of circumcision may point to it (Gn 17 (P)). 
In the earlier period the name was chosen on 
account of its significance, and recorded some cir¬ 
cumstance connected with the birth, some natural 
feature of the child, or the parents’ wish con¬ 
cerning it, or their gratitude to God for the gift of 
it. This is clear from the meaning of the names 
(see following art.) and also from the numerous 
narratives cited above, which are good evidence as 
to general custom, though as accounts of par¬ 
ticular instances they are mostly legendary rather 
than historical. The custom which was already 
frequent in the time of Christ (Lk 1®-®) of naming 
children after a kinsman, most generally the 
grandfather, cannot ho traced back with any 
certainty before the .3rd or 4th cent. B.c. The 
only early evidence for kinsmen even bearing a 
common name is 2 S 2P**,' 2 S 13* 14®’ ; 2 S 3®, 1 K 15® ; 
1 K 22^ 2 K 8*«'*»-®®; 2 K 11® 8®«, I K 222«. Of 
the.se five instances it will hardly be questioned 
that some are mere coincidences. Further, in only 
one instance, the third, is the relation of the two 
persons concerned direct; in others it is lateral, 
the eases being those of cousin or nephew and 
uncle. On the other hand, in the numerous early 
genealogies which we possess, we find no trace of 
the custom of naming after ancestors: thus no 
two kings of Judah (21 in number, and all of the 
family of David), and no two kings of the same 
Epliraimite dynasty, bear the same name, nor does 
the same name recur in any other early genealogy 
(seeZephl*; Zed*; Jer 41**®; 1 S9* 14®; 2K9®22^; 
cf. V.** and Jor 41® 22*^). On the other hand, from 
the 4th cent. B.c. and onwards the custom became 
prevalent, not only among the Jews, but also among 
the Phoenicians, Nabatieans, and Palmyrenes. 

For sake of distinction, the father’s name was 
sometimes added ; as in the case of David, the son 
of Je.sse; and occasionally a person wa.s called 

* Also, no doubt, Gn where we ought to read »8he 
called (so Ball in SBOT). 

t On the cause of the ambiguity in these cases, of. Davidson, 
Syntax y § 108a. 
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simply son of so-and-so, often in contempt («.y. 
Is 7^). But the familiar Arabic custom of making' 
actual proper names out of such combinatioua as 
father of so-and-so, or son of so-and-so, did not 
exist among the Hebrews. Nor, again, have we 
any evidence that anything strictly corresponding 
to our family names was in use; though, of 
course, there were clan names, and a man might be 
described as being the ‘ man * or * son' of sucn and 
such a clan (Jg 10 ^). A woman did not change 
her name on marriage, though to her own name 
the description * wife of so-and-so * was often added 
(Gn 12 ^^ Jg 4 ^). Is 4' does not refer to such a 
custom: for its interpretation see above I. 2 . It 
is not therefore to tne family name, but to the 
memory of a deceased person, that the term 
‘ name^ refers in the very frequent phrases * to 
blot out * or ‘ to take away * the name (with refer¬ 
ence to childless people ; cf. e.g. Nu 27^ Dt 25®* ^ 
1 S 24"; cf. in Aramaic, CXSTii. 113); it is the 
memory, not the actual name, of an ancestor that 
posterity preserves (cf. Is 66 ®). 

Several instances are recorded of change of name 
in mature life. But most of these instances are of 
a special character, and it is therefore difficult to 
feel sure that the custom was at all frequent. 
Thus we find (a) three or four instances in the 
legends of the patriarchs, Gn 32^® (J) I7fi*i» 3510 , 
Nu 13^® (P); ( 0 ) two instances of the names of 
kings of Judah being changed (by their Babylonian 
conqueror) on their accession to the throne (2 K 
23®'* 24*^); (c) instances of Hebrews resident in a 
foreign country taking names of that country 
(Gn 41", T)n 1 ®**); (d) some instances in NT of new 
names ^iven denoting some striking quality of the 
person in question (Mk 3^®* ^’). 

On the other hand, after the contact of the Jews 
with the Greeks, it became quite common for a 
man to adopt a Greek as well as a Jewish name; 
in these cases a Greek name similar in sound or 
significance to the Jewish was often adopted, e.g, 
Jakim changed his name to Alcimus (Jos. Ant, 
XII. ix. 7; 1 Mac 7®), and Saul to Paul. Peter is 
the Greek name with the same signification as 
Cephas in Aramaic. This was one cause of the 
custom unknown to early times of a man being 
referred to by two names at the same time, e.g, 
Thomas Didymus, Simon Peter, John Mark. In 
other cases the second of two names may denote a 
man’s city, e.g. Judas Iscariot ( = mnp’j 7 ’K; cf. Firke 
A both, 18.^.«»3®** etc.). 

2 . Cities. —Of the customs connected with the 
naming of cities we know little beyond what can 
be inferred from the meaning of the names (see 
following art.). But we must note that certain 
narratives trace back the names of cities to their 
founders or captors (Gn 4^^, Nu 32", Dt 3^®, Jos 
19"). But these are for the most part, if not 
entirely, name-myths. How far it points to a 
custom it is difficult to feel sure, because we are 
ill informed as to the extent to which the place 
names of the OT originated with the Hebrews. 
The Shemer after whom Samaria was named was 
probably a clan rather than an individual (Stade 
in ZATW, 1885, p. 165 tf.). In one instance the 
new pame given by a king of Judah to a conquered 
town (2 K 14’) was that of an old town of Judah. 
It cannot be inferred from 1 S 12 “ that it was 
customary to name a city after its conqueror (see 
above, I. 2 ). In the Greek period, Hebrew 
(Semitic) names of places as well as of persons 

ave place to Greek names, e,g, Beth-shan became 

cythopolis (Jth 3*^; cf. Jg 1 ^ LXX); but in 
this, as in BO many similar instances, it is the 
Semitic name which has subsequently survived 
(mod. Beis&n). 

Litbraturi.—M ore especially dealing with the subject of 
11, of the article Oehler, OT Theol. ^ng. tr.) i. pp. 181-185; 
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Schultz, OT Theol. ch. xxviii. 2; Smciid, Altteet, ReHniom- 
<7<?«<5Aic/ifea,pp.28f.,102; Baethgoti, Deitrugezursemit. lieUgiom- 
geechichU^ p. 267 f.; Stade, G VI ii. 247 f.; G, IIoiTmann 
ITeber eintge phon. In8chr^ten,pjg. 47-62; Driver, Deuteronomy, 
pp. 141, 800; Sayce, llibbert Lecture, jg. 302 flf.; Iloltzmann, 
Neuteetamentliehe Theologie, il. 484 f.; F. 0. Conybeare, ‘ Chris¬ 
tian Demonology,' in JQH vili. 676-608, ix. 69-114, 447-470, 
481-608 (esp. 681-689). More especially dealing with the subject 
of 9 II.:—Gray, StudUe in Heb. Prop. Names, pp. i-io; 
Benzinger, Ueb. Arehdologie, 124-lSl, 160-163 ; Nowack, Lehrb. 
d. Ueb. Arch. 148f., 166f. ; L. Low, Beitrdge zur jiid. Alter- 
thumskunde, ii. pp. 92-110; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 181-186. 

G. B. Gray. 

NAMES, PROPER. —How much a name meant 
to the Hebrews is indicated in the article Name. 
The importance attached to names makes the 
study of them a valuable means to appreciating 
the religious and social ideas of the Hebrews. An 
historical study of them enables us in some measure 
to trace the growth of ideas; a comparative study 
of Hebrew and other Semitic names brings to 
light many similarities and some dissimilarities in 
the Hebrews to their Semitic kinsfolk. In the 
present article it will be unnecessary to examine 
these names in any exhaustive manner ; but, so far 
as space allows, the attempt will be made to 
indicate the largo classes into which great numbers 
of names naturally fall, the degree to which the 
meaning of the names is ambiguous, the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity in Hebrew and the 
cognate languages, and the history of ideas and 
their prevalence, so far as the existing data permit 
these to be traced in the proper names. The 
meanings of particular names must be sought for 
under the several articles. 

Proper names fall into two main divisions, 
accoraing as they are names of persons or names 
of places. Of these the names of places are, 
generally sj^eaking, much more ambiguous and 
difficult of interpretation. But the place names 
of the OT are also in all probability—once again 
speaking generally—more ancient than tlie per¬ 
sonal names. It will be convenient, therefore, to 
deal with them first. It must not, however, be 
supposed that, in thus dividing the subject, any 
assumption is made that place names were always 
independent of personal names, or that the latter 
were derivative from the former. As a matter of 
fact, there are probably instances of both kinds— 
personal names that were originally names of 
places; place names that were originally names of 
ersons. But certain broad differences in character 
etween personal and place names do suggest that 
in the main the two classes grew indenendently of 
one another. And this is particularly true with 
regard to names of individual persons, if certain 
phenomena are rightly interpreted as pointing to 
the derivation boUi 01 some place names and also 
of some names of individual persons from clan 
names. But this is an obscure subject, which 
cannot be discussed here. 

I. Place Names. —l. Obviously, the name of a 
lace may have been long in existence before its 
rst mention in extant records. All names of 
places in the Bible may therefore, except in those 
cases in which wo have definite evidence to the 
contrary, have been in existence before the Israel- 
itish conqiiest of the country. In other words, 
they may nave originated with the Canaanites or 
other early inhabitants of the land, and not with 
the Israelites. In several cases we are not left to 
mere conjecture on this point. We have direct 
evidence of the pre-Israelitish existence of many 
names familiar to us in the OT. Thus the Tel el- 
Amama tablets mention Aijalon,Hazor, Jerusalem, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Zorah, and others; the list 
(15 cent. B.c.) of Tahutmes ill.’s conquests includes 
Abel, Ain, Gath, Migdal, Mishal; and other early 
Egyptian lists, Beth-anath, Luz, and Secu. The 
significance of these lists is not exhausted by the 
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actual number of OT place names which they 
record, and thus directly prove to be pre-Israelitish. 
For, in the first place, the mention of Jerusalem 
roves the biblical writers (Jg 19^®, 1 Ch 11*^^*, 
03 16® 18'®* *®) ill informed in bmieving that name 
to be of Israelitish origin, and consequently lessens 
our confidence in their testimony relative to other 
names. And, secondly, some of the names actually 
found in these early records are typical of largo 
classes of OT names. The consequence is, that it 
is only in the case of a very few names indeed 
that we can feel confident that they were of Israel¬ 
itish origin. They must not therefore be indis¬ 
criminately used as evidence of Hebrew belief or 
custom. Fortunately, many of the plaee names 
refer to abiding features of tlie place, not to the 
changing customs of the inhabitants. To some of 
these we may turn first. 

2. Many names refer to the physical features of 
the town or its surroundings. liamah, the name 
of several places, means * height *; Gcha^ Giheah^ 
and Gibeon mean * hill.* Other names of similar 
signilicance are Joghehah = * to be high *), Sda 
( = * the clifl’), Sfiechem ( = ‘the shoulder or a hill*). 
A low-lying situation or the neighbourhood of 
some hollow seems to be referred to in Beth-emek 
{‘house of the valley’), IJoronaim (‘the two 
hollows’), and perhaps Beten (lit. = ‘ the belly,* so 

/ 

Arabic > ). The nature of the soil gave rise to 

other names: Argoh indicates a rich and earthy 
soil; Ekron^ ‘ barren ’; Iforeb and Jahesh^ * dry ’; 
Carmel t ‘ garden-land *; Abel (in several com¬ 
pounds), ‘ a meadow.* The numerous compounds 
with En (py) and Beer (i^<^) imply the presence of a 
spring; IJammath^ ^fammoth-aort and Ijiammon^ 
or hot springs. The ‘ white * cliffs of the range are 
probably commemorated by the name Lebanon ; the 
duskiness of its waters by ^idron ; the blackness 
of the soil by ITauran. But these and other names 
{^cLchilahf ^ahmnf Adummin^ Mi^jarkon) which 
may refer to colour are more or less ambiguous. 

3. A very considerable number of place names 
are names of plants, or are compounded with such 
names. The shrubs or trees referred to in such 
names are the acacia {AbeUshmim, Beth’Shit(tah)y 
the apple-tree {Beth-tappuaht En-taj^uah, and 
Tappuah)j the palm-tree {Tanuirt Baalkamary 
na^azon-tamar)y the terebinth or oak {El-paran= 
Elathy Elahy Elothy Elimy and Elon)y the pome¬ 
granate (the Rock of Bimmony and probably also 
En-rimmoUf Bimmony Bimmon-pere^y and Gath- 
rimmon)y the cucumber {Dilan)y the olive-tree (the 
Ascent or Mount of Olives)y the vine {Abel-chera- 
mim, Beth-hacceremy Eshcoly and probably Sorek 
and MasrelMh)y the luniper {Bithmah)y the gada- 
treo {Ezion-geber)y tne almond-tree {Luz)y the 
balsam-tree (valley of Baca)y the sycamore-tree 
(Gimzo)y thorn-busnes (A(ad, Shamir and perhaps 
Seneh). 

Another large group consists of names of animals, 
or words derived from animal names, viz. Aijalon 
(the stag), Lebaothy Laish (the lion), Beth-nimrah 
(the leopard), Ophrah and Ephron (the gazelle), 
Arad (the wild-ass), Ifa^ar-shual, the land of Shttal 
and Shaalbim (the fox), ^eboim (the hyaena), 
Telaim and Beth-car (the lamb). Par ah (the cow), 
^n-eglaimy Eglon (the calf), J^a^ar-smuh (the 
horse), En-gcdi (the kid), Beth-hoglah ’{the part¬ 
ridge), Eta77i (birds of prey), Jr-nah/ish (the 
serpent), ifumtah (the lizard), ^orah (the hornet), 
Alp'ahbim (scorpions), Qudgodah (the cricket). 
The derivation or a few of these is uncertain, but 
in most of them it is unmistakable. It is easy to 
understand how trees which always occupy the 
same position may have given a name to a place; 
it is less easy to feel sure that the other places 


derived their names from the abundance of animals 
in their vicinity. In recent times several scholars 
have been inclined to seek the origin of these 
names in totem clans. 

4. Characteristics of a place more liable to 
change, e,g. its size, the occupation or cultus of its 
inhabitants, have given rise to other names. In 
these cases we can only be sure that the place 
corresponded to what the name says about it when 
the name was given ; in other words, we can only 
be sure, in the case of all names about the date of 
whose origin we are uncertain, that the name was 
true to the place in an indefinite past. 

The various compounds with Ifazar or ^aifory 
Ir, and j^iriath indicate the character of the city 
at the time when these names were given, but 
clearly the Hazor of Jg 4'^ (cf. Amama tablets, 
154^') had grown into something more than a 
Ifazor, t.e. a fixed settlement as contrasted with 
the mere encampments of nomads, but also as 
contrasted with the walled cities. Again, the 
various Gaths appear to have derived their names 
from the existence in them of a wine-press; 
Bahbah from its large, ^oar from its small size; 
En-mishpa( from having been a place for settling 
disputes. 

5. But most important of the names due to 
characteristics liable to change are those referring 
to religious belief and practice. Thus severeu 
names of places preserve the names of various 
deities that were at some time worshipped in 
(Canaan. Thus sun-worship has left its mark on 
Beth’Shemesh (‘temple or house of the sun*), En- 
shemesh (‘spring of the sun*). The ascent of 
IJereq {i.e, ‘the sun*), Timnath-here^ (‘portion of 
the sun*); moon-worship, according to some, on 
Jericho (’inn;, cf. 01 ,' =‘moon*) and Lebanon 
(ib;?^, cf. n^ 5 ^ = *moon* “). We can trace the 
worship of Babylonian deities not only in the 
Sinaitic peninsula where ^in and $inai record 
the worship of the Babylonian moon-god Sin, but 
also in the land of Israel and its immediate prox¬ 
imity. Nebo, the name of a Babylonian deity, is 
also the name of a town (Nu 32*) and a mountain 
(Dt 32**^) of Moab, and of a town of Judah (Ezr 2®*) ; 
the worship of Anath, the female double of Anu, is 
reflected in Beth-anath, Beth-anoth, and Anathoth ; 
the name of the Babylonian Bel is, perhaps, to be 
found in Ebal (Academyy June 27, 1896) and 
*Ap^r}\d ( = Heb. in Nu 34" ; Academy, July 4, 
1896). The name of the goddess Ashtoretli appears 
in Ashteroth-karnaim and Be-eshterah ; of the god 
Dagon in Beth-daaon. An old divine name (familiar 
in Arabic) is perhaps to be found in Ji^ishon and 
Ellcosh (ZATWy 1897, p. 349). 

A large number of names of places refer to the 
worship of a god by a general title, especially Baal 
or El, e.g, Baal-meon, Baal-lyx^or, Penuel, JezrecL 
A peculiar feature of the compounds with Baal is 
that they are not as they stand properly names of 
places at all, but titles of deities (‘owner of the 
township Meon,* ‘ o^vner of the palm-tree *). They 
have arisen by abbreviation, tneir original form 
having been Beth-baal-meon (which also actually 
occurs Jos 13", Mesha Insor. 1. 30), Beth-baal- 
tamar, etc. In some cases, however, Baal was 
omitted and Beth retained, and thus we find Beth- 
meon (Jer 48**). It is quite possible, therefore, that 
some of the numerous compounds w*ith Beth which 
are not now of manifestly religious import were 
so originally. Names of tne type Jezreel, Jabneel 
are probably to be translated ‘ Let El sow, build,* 
El being the genius of the place. 

II. Personal Names.— 1. Personal names are 
either simple or compound. The latter in Hebrew 
generally consist of two, and only in a very few 

* But a more probable etymology of Lebanon hae been eug^ 
geeted above, | L 2. 
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(probably late) names of three elements. The 
greater number of the compound personal names 
—and in this respect these differ from place names 
—are sentences, i.e. they make some statement 
or express some wish, generally of a religious char¬ 
acter. The simple names, many of which ap very 
obscure, and also the compound names which are 
not sentences, generally refer directly or meta¬ 
phorically to some personal feature or circumstance 
attending the birth. Some apparently simple 
names appear to have arisen by fiibbreviation from 
compound names, e.g, Nathan (from ElnaUuxn or 
Nat)ianel]f Shama ( = ‘he heard,* from Elishanm^i 
‘ God heard ’). The explanations of names found 
in the OT (e.y. Gn 3»> 4^ 16'^ 3228, jg 

1 Ch 4 ®) do not generally coincide with their true 
etymological meaning, but arise from some simi¬ 
larity of sound to a word that {?ave what appeared 
subsequently a suitable significance to a man’s 
name. Thus Noah (oi) cannot bo derived from the 
root beginning with a similar sound which is used 
in the explanation of it (nPDJ; Gn 6 ®®). The value 
of these narratives lies chiefly in the evidence they 
afford as to tlie kind of idea which names wore 
generally selected to express. Thus the explana¬ 
tion of Esau (Gn 25®®) indicates that the personal 
features of the child, of Jacob (Gn 25®®) that the 
circumstances of the birth, of Ichahod (1 S 4®^) 
that the state of public affairs at the time of the 
birth, might suggest the choice of a child’s name. 

2. In classifying the personal names into their 
chief groups, it will be convenient to follow as far 
as possible at the same time a chronological order. 
As we have seen, simple Israelitish names are 
comparatively more frequent in earlier than in 
later times. Their origin, too, for the most part 
goes back to the early period. Most of the appar¬ 
ently simple names that can be first traced in later 
periods are really abbreviated compound names. 

A, Simple Names, —Of 28 names recorded in 
Jg 2®~16, six or eight only are compound, the rest 
are simple. Several, though apparently personal, 
were perhaps really clan names. In 2 S 9-20 (time 
of David) the compounds number 22, the simple 
names 23. On the other hand, among the names 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries (3-4 centuries later 
than David) the compound are several times as 
numerous as the simple names. Among the 
simple names of the time of the Judges and 
David we find the following;—(a) Severm names 
of animals — Deborah (*bee’). Gaol (probably 
‘beetle’). Tola (‘worm’), Caleb (‘dog’), Nalmm 
(‘ serpent ’). Names of this class very rarely appear 
in the later periods, except that at the time of 
Josiah we find four {Ruldah^*^ the weasel,’ Achbor 
= ‘the mouse,’ and Shaphan (2 persons) = ‘ the 
rock badger ’); all of these are names of unclean 
animals, and may be due to a recrudescence of 
ancient superstitious practices of which we certainly 
find traces somewhat later; cf. Is 60*^ (sacrificial 
eating of the mouse). In any cose personal 

names of this class are not numerous as compared 
with the clan and place names, and some of them 
may be indirectly derivative from a totem stage of 
society. Otherwise we may explain these personal 
names as the attempt to express metapliorically 
some characteristic of the child, or the nope that 
as it grew up it would possess the characteristic 
of the animal. This would without much difficulty 
account for Deborah (‘bee’), (‘gazelle,’cr. 

the comparison Ca 2 ® 4®), but not very obviously 
for some others. For names of this type among 
other Semitic peoples, cf. (for the Arabs) Hammer- 
Purgstall, Ueber die Namen der Araber, pp. 3, 4. 

( 6 ) Names of trees.^Tamar (‘the palm-tree’), 
the name of two women; of. the comparison in Ca 
7^**. Similar comparisons are to be found in Arabic 
poetry. Elah (2 K 15®®, 1 K 1 ®) and Elon (‘ the 


terebinth or oak-tree’), Hadassah (Est 2 ^ ‘the 
myrtle’), Tf^ziah (‘cassia’), and perhaps Solomon 
(cf. Wellh. Is, u.jiid, Gesch,'^\}, 103, n. 1 ) are other 
instances. For Arabic instances, cf. Uammer- 
Purgstall, op, cit, p. 3. 

(c) Other early simple names are Barak (‘light¬ 
ning’), Lappidoth (‘torches’), Samson (derived 
from shemesh='Zadok (‘just’), Barzillai 
(from '?]i 5 = ‘iron ’). 

B, Compound Names .— The most numerous of 
these in OT are the compounds with Yah( = 
Yah well); but they are not the earliest. The 
earliest are compounds with ’a 6 (i)j(‘father’), *ah{i) 
(‘ brother ’), *amm{i) (‘ kinsman ’), *El{i) (‘ god ’). Of 
these classes compounds with ’a5, ’a^, and 'amm 
( = ‘kinsman’) are not only early, but they seem to 
have ceased to be formea soon after the time of 
David, and fell wholly into disuse before the close 
of the Exile. On the other hand, compounds with 
*Elt though found in the earliest periods of which 
we have records, for long furnished fresh forma¬ 
tions, and were in frequent use after the Exile. 
Each of these classes requires some separate dis¬ 
cussion. 

(a) Compounds with ab, ah, and amm.— Inter¬ 
pretations of particular instances must be sought 
under the several articles. All that need be at¬ 
tempted here is to indicate the different views that 
have been held as to the relation of the two 
elements in the compounds, and as to the more 
precise significance of the term of kinship. In a 
name like Abinadab^ are the two elements related 
to one another as construct and genitive, or as 
subject and predicate ? In the former case, is the 
second element the name of the actual son of the 
person named, or of a quality, so that tlie whole 
name is equal to an adjective ? In the latter case, 
is the i of *abi (: of a binding vowel, or the Ist 
personal suffix? In other words, does Ahinadab 
mean ‘ father of Nadab,’ or ‘ father of generosity ’ 
{i.e. ‘ generous ’), or ‘ the father is generous,’ or ‘ my 
father is generous ’ ? Every possible answer has been 
mven by one or another at one time or another. 
Against the view that the relation between the 
two elements is that of construct and genitive, the 
following objection among others may be urged— 
( 1 ) ’a5, *wiy 'amm all denote a 7nale kinsman, but the 
names compounded with them are used indiff erently 
of men and women; examples of such names of 
women— Abigail Abi^aly Abishag \ (2) in some 
cases tlie elements appear in reverse order, e.q. 
Ahijah and Joah^ Eliab and Abiel. There is little 
doubt that the relation is predicative; the names 
are sentences. It is a much more nicely balanced 
question to decide whether the % in ’a5t, ahi, 'ammi 
be the binding vowel or the personal suffix ; but in 
the judgment of the present writer the evidence 
inclines in favour of the former alternative. 

A further ambiguity attaches to the names com¬ 
pounded with'amm. That element has often been 
rendered ‘ people.* But the parallelism of several 
of these names with the compounds with ’a 6 , 'ah 
{e.g. Ammielf Abiel^ Ifiel), which is even more 
prominent in Sabeoan proper names, the certamty 
that 'amm had the sense of ‘ kinsman ’ in Semitic, 
and survivals of this meaning in Hebrew, have 
led most modern investigators to the conclusion 
that in several compounds {e.g. Ammiel^ Eliam, 
Amminadab) 'amm means kinsman. Yet a third 
view is that'Amm is the proper name of a deity 
(cf. e.g. Sayce, BPt 2 nd series, ii. 123 f.). 

In the case of all these names there has been 
some difference of opinion as to whether the term 
of kinship refers to the human kinsman (father, 
brother, uncle), or whether it is a divine title. 
Opinion prevails in favour of the second alterna¬ 
tive. It seems not unlikely that names of this 
very early type, which are widely distributed over 
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the SemiUc field, originated in toternistic concep¬ 
tions. It is remarkable that tliey disappear in 
the course of Hebrew history, though they con¬ 
tinued in use to a late period among, e.g,^ the 
Phoonicians and Araniicans. 

( 6 ) Before dealing with compounds with *Ely we 
may briefly refer to a class of names which appear 
to have been adopted for a time by the Hebrews 
from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
but to have been again almost entirely discarded 
soon after the time of David. These are the 
compounds with Adon {Adoni-bezek^ Adoni-zedeky 
Adonijahy Toh-adonijahy and Adonikam) ; Baal, 
which has sometimes been mutilated by the scribes 
into shame* ( 6 .( 7 . Meribbaaly EMaal) i 

Meleoh {e.g. Abimelcchy Ehvielechy Malchiah). The 
main miestion in the case of these names is whether 
Baal, Melech, Adon are titles applicable to any 
gods, and therefore to J", or proper names of 
distinct deities. The question is of considerable 
historical importance; for if it be answered in 
the latter sense, the names are evidence that Saul 
and David and Jonathan were worshippers of 
other gods beside J''; since each of these juinces 
gave names of this class to their children (see 
IsiinosiiETii, Beeliada, Mephibosheth). This 
view was vigorously maintained by Kuenen, and 
has recently been revived by Ilomrnel and Ker- 
ber; but the trend of scholarly judgment has 
been against it, and, in the opinion of tlie present 
writer, with justice. At the same time there can 
be little question that the ultimate entire dis¬ 
appearance of the Baal names and almost entire 
disuse of the compounds with Melech was duo to 
the idolatrous significance which became attached 
to these words (cl. Hos 2 *® [Heb. ^®]). 

(c) Compounds with £1.—These names have been 
found in almost every Semitic language and dia¬ 
lect. They reach back to a remote antiquity; 
they continue in use to the latest period. It is 
possible that they were first used as place and 
clan names; but some of our earliest names of 
Hebrew individuals are of this type {e.g. Eliaby 
Nu 16^** (J), Elkanahy IS D). In tne case of these 
and the compounds with Yahy it is important to 
observe certain dillerencos in the formation of the 
names. Thus, in the earliest times, compounds in 
which the divine name is the first element exceed 
in numbers those in which it forms the second 
element; this gradually changes until, from the 
times of Jeremiah onwards, the names in which 
the divine name forms the second element are 
many times as numerous as those in which it 
forms the first. We might perhaps attribute 
this change, which has the ellect of removing the 
emphasis from the subject to the i)redicate, to 
the growth of the monotheistic idea—it being no i 
longer necessary to emphasize what ^od was re- I 
ferred to when only one was believed in—and the 
desire to emphasize the activity or quality of God 
referred to oy the predicate. At tlie same time 
it must bo borne in mind that a similar tendency 
is (according to Hominel) to be traced in the 
names of the Sabmans and Babylonians who re¬ 
mained polytheists. In the history of the com¬ 
pounds with 'Ely it is to be remarked that at first 
they outnumbered the compounds with Yah, that 
from the time of David to the Exile they were 
quite eclipsed by the compounds of Yahy but that 
after the Exile they regain much in popularity, 
especially in certain circles [cf. the priestly list 
in Ezr the list of angels in Enoch, ch. 6 

(Greek text, ed. Charles, p. 64); the list of princes 
in Nu (P), in which several of the individual 
names are ancient, but which, as a list, is a late 
artificial compilation]. 

{d) Compounds with Yah before the time of 
David are very few, and are confined to families 


more or less closely connected with the worship 
of J". In the time of David they grow frequent, 
and thenceforward never lose their ^wpiilarity, but 
gradually drive out almost all other compounds 
save those compounded with 'Ely so that in the 
post-exilic period, and indeed as early as Jere¬ 
miah, Hebrew names consisted for the most part 
of ( 1 ) compounds with the divine proper name 
J", or ( 2 ) the divine iitWEly Avhich had now become 
a virtual equivalent for J", since J" was regarded 
as the only true God, or (3) truncated names— 
verbs where the implicit subject was God. 
Special features of interest in names of this class 
are their rare occurrence amon^ names of women, 
their almost invariable use for heirs to the throne, 
whether of Judah or Israel, their rare use as place 
names {Ananiah and Jeshua being almost the only 
instances).—An important question connected witli 
the class is whetlier the names were pecAiliar to 
Israel. We find one or two foreigners with names 
of this type mentioned in OT. But Uriah the 
Hittite may have adopted this name on taking 
up his residence among the Hebrews ; Tobiah the 
Aminonite lived at a time when the worship of 
J" may have passed from Israel to some of the 
neighbouring peoples (cf. the case of the Samari¬ 
tans). The decision really rests with the Assyri- 
ologists, who are not as yet agreed whetlier the 
-ia at the end of a great number of Assyrian 
proper names be a divine name or not. 

It remains to add that many of the individual 
names can bo paralleled in several other languages, 
especially those which refer to the gift 01 J'" or 
God {El); the thought that the god worshippe<l 
has given (viz. the child) is expressed in many 
Hebrew names, e.g, Elnathariy Nethanely Jona- 
thaUy Ncthaniahy Jehozabady Zebadiah ; and also 
in many names of other peoples, e.g, in the 
Phcenician Eshmuniathan (‘Eshmun has given’), 
the Assyrian Ass^ir-ah4ddina {* A^hyxx has given 
a brother’), the Sabiean Wahabailu (*God has 
given’), and the Palmyrene Zabadnebo (‘Nebo 
has bestowed ’). Nor is this parallelism confined 
to names so early in use as some of the Hebrew 
names just cited. Corresponding, for instance, to 
Bezalel (perhaps=‘in the shadow of God’) we 
have the Assyrian Jna-silli’BU (‘in Bel’s shadow’). 
But however great this similarity between the 
class of ideas expressed by the later Jewish names 
and by other Semitic names may be,—and it is cer¬ 
tainly great,—they ditter in tins very important 
respect, that the Jewish names refer to one God 
only, viz. J", and that by means of the proper 
name J" or the one general term El only. 

Much that has been said on the relative pre¬ 
valence, at dillerent periods, of different types of 
names, depends on tne conclusion established by 
the present writer elsewhere, viz. that lists of names 
in r and Chronicles cannot, unless they are inde¬ 
pendently supported, bo cited as evidence of early 
custom. Uommel’s Ancient Hebrew Tradition has 
in no way affected this conclusion, except in so 
far as it has by certain analogies confirmed it; 
for it has not addressed itself to the data on which 
the conclusion rests. To the character of the 
individual names in these writings it is impossible 
to refer at length. But the names recor^d only 
by P contain two classes of which no instance is 
found elsewhere in OT, viz. compounds with the 
divine name Shaddai and compounds with Zur 
(‘Rock’), which appears to be a divine title. 
Hommel has discovered analogous names {e,g. 
Suri-addanay cf. Jehoaddan) to the latter class 
in some South Arabian names of the 8 th cent. B.C. 
or somewhat earlier. The compounds with Shaddai 
{Ammishaddaiy ZvHshaddaiy Shedeur) still remain 
absolutely unique. It is a pure hypothesis of 
Hommel’s that an Assyrian name whicn has been 
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transliterated Ammisatanay but by others {e.g. 
Sayce in PSBAy Nov. 1897, p. 292) Ammiditanay 
has anything to do with Arnmishaddai. 

LiTKiiATcrRK.— Nestle, Die Israel. Hi^ennamen nach ihrer 
religionsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (1870); Gray, HPN (1896). 
To these two books reference may be made for the earlier 
literature and for further literature on special points. Grun- 
wold. Die Eigennamen des AT (1896); Kerber, Die religions- 
geschichUiohe Bedeutung der heb. Eigennamen (1897). For 
the names in Gn 1-11 see Budde’s Vrgeschichte ; for other 
lmi)ortant special points, the articles of ^y. It. Smith on 
‘ Animal and Plant Names,’ in Journal of Phil. ix. pp. 76-100* 
Noldeke in ZDMO, 1886, jpp. 148-187 (review of Smith), and 
1888, pp. 470-487 (review of Baothgen’s Beitrdge ); Stacie in ZA W 
(1885), pp. 176-186 ; Jacob, * Are there Totem Clans in the OT?’ 
in Studies in Biblical Archaeology (1894); de Jong, ‘Over de 
met ab ach zamengestelde heb. Eigennamen,’ in the Versl. 
en mededelingen der Icon. Akad. van Wetenschappen (Amster¬ 
dam), 1880, pp. 62-08; Itenan, ‘Des noms th6<mhore8 apoco- 
p6es,' in REJ v. 101 ff.; Jastrow in Journal of Biblical Lit.^ 
1894, pp. 19 ff., 101-127 (on (1) compounds with J5osAc<A=Baal, 
(2) compounds with -yah)] Gilbert In Hebraica (April-July 
1895); Gray in Expositor. Sept. 1897, pp. 17.8-190, and Ex^ 
pository I'lrnes, Sept. 1897, pp. 666-5.68 (replies to Hommors 
AHT ); Barton, ‘Native Israelitish Deities,' In Oriental Studies 
of the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 1894, and ‘The Kinship 
of Gods and Mon among the early {Semites,’ in Journal of 
Bib. Lit. XV. pp. 108-182. For comparative purposes, in addi¬ 
tion to the recent Hebrew dictionary of Gesenius-Buhl and 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.y the following will bo found valuable: the notes 
In CIS ; Fried. Delitzsch, Prolog, eincs neuen heb. - aram. 
Wbrterbuch sum AT^ ch. vi. (for Assyrian parallels); Ilommel, 
AHTy esp. ch. iii. (for Assyrian and South Arabian parallels); 
Ledrain, Diet, des noms propres Pahnyr^niens \ Bloch, Phonic- 
isches (jlossar; Hammer-Purgstall, lleber die Namen der 
Araber] and Wellhausen, Die Reste des Arabischen Ileiden- 
thunufl, esp. p. 1 ff. 

Of literature that has appeared since the foregoing article 
was written, there may be mentioned : von Gall, Altisr. Kult- 
stdtten; Clay, *Dr. Jastrow: Isr. and Assyr. Prop. Names’ (in 
The Lutheran Church Review, xiv. pp. 196-201), containing an 
extract from a letter of Fried. Delitzsch (11th Mar. 1896) inter¬ 
preting the -ia at the end of Assyr. names (see above) as a 
personal suffix; the articles ‘Abi’ and ‘Ammi’ in Encyclo¬ 
paedia Biblica. This question of 'ammi has been moat recently 
discussed by Ilommel in Die siidarab. Altertiimer des wiener 
llofmuseums und ihr Herausgeber Prof. D. II. Muller (Munich, 
1899). pp. 21-84; and Glaser, Punt und die sUdarab. Reiche 
(1899), pp. 20-22, 24-28, 71. On some exilic and post-exilio 
names see Ililprecht, * Notes on recently found Nippur Tablets,’ 
In PEPSt, 1898, p. 64 f. ; Gray, ‘Nebo os an element in Hebrew 
Proper Names,’ in Expos. Times, Feb. 1899, pp. 232-234. 

G. B. (tRay. 

NAN.£A (Nai'afa, 2 Mac 1^^* —A goddess wor¬ 

shipped in Syria, Persia, Armenia, and oilier parts 
of Asia. Various forms of the name occur, such 
as Anaiti^ (Strabo, xv. 733), Ancea {ih. xvi, 738), 
Aneitis (Pint. Artax. 27), Tanais (Clcin. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 19). By the Greeks this goddess was 
identilled sometimes with Artemis (so Pint. l.c.; 
Pans. iii. 16. 8), sometimes with Aphrodite (so 
Clem. Alex. l.c.). She seems to have represented 
the productive powers of nature, and in many 

laces lepbdovXoi of both sexes were consecrated to 

er worship. In 2 Mac we have a legendary 
account of the death of Antiochus Epiphancs, who 
is said to have attempted to plunder a temple of 
Nanaja in Persia, and to have been treacherously 
killed in the temple hy the priests. This temple 
may be identilied with the temple of Artemis 
(Polyb. xxxi. 2 ; Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 1), or Aphrodite 
(A^pian. Syr. 66), in the province of Elymais, upon 
which Antiochus made an unsuccessful attack; 
but the statement that the king met his death 
here is certainly untrue (see also 1 Mac 6^’^). The 
plea alleged to nave been made by Antiochus, that 
no wished to marry the goddess Nanma, may be 
illustrated by the conduct of M. Antonius at 
Athens (cf. Rawlinson, Speaker's Comm, ad loc.). 

II. A. White. 

NAOMI ; LXX B 'Sojefxelvy A Noe/iyuc((i/) and 
Noo/zjueI(i/), Lxic. NooAt0-~-The wife of j^limelech 
the Ephrathite, of Beth-lehem-judah, who was 
driven Dy famine into the land of Moab. There her 
husband died, and she was left with her two sons, 
who married two Moabite women. On the death 
of her sons, she determined to retnrn to her own 
country, the land of Judah. On the way she bade 


her daughters-in-law go back, each to her mother’s 
house, while she expressed a hope that they might 
each find another husband. Orpah followed her 
mother-in-law’s advice, but Ruth in loving terms 
declared that she would not be separated from 
Naomi. The return of Naomi was a matter of 
surprise to the people of Bethlehem, and they 
said, ‘Is this Naomi?* Her answer included a 
double play of words on her own name, ‘ Call me 
not Naomi (‘pleasant’), call me Mara (‘bitter’); 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me 
. . . why call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath 
testified (dndh) against me’ (Ru 1 *"^^). For the 
rest of her history, and how she became the nurse 
of Ruth’s child by Boaz, see under Ruth. 

H. A. Redpath. 

NAPHATH-DOR.-RVm of Jos 12 ^, 1 K See 
Dor. 

NAPHISH (B>'?}). —A son of Ishmael, Gn 25^® 
(A D Na 0 ^^)=lCli (BA (B 

iSa<p€i<Ta5atoi, A Na^itraioi). The clan of which ho is 
the eponymous head has not been traced. In the 
last cited passage (1 Ch 5 ^^^) we are told that along 
with others of the llagrites this clan suffered an 
overwhelming defeat at the hands of the trans- 
Jordanic tribes (possibly in the time of Saul). In 
all probability it is their descendants who are 
mentioned amongst the Netliinim in Ezr 2 ®® as 
‘ the children of Nephisim ’ (KV, following Kcthihh 
D'p' 9 ^; B Na 0 et(Tu>v, A Ne<pQva-€lfi) or Nephusim (AV 
and RVm, following Ker6 D'p^D)). In the parallel 
passage (Neh 7®“) the reading is Nephushesim (RV, 
following Kcthihh D'p^?£)); B Nf</>a;£ra(rel, A -elp.) or 
Nephishesim (AV and RVm, following /Cer^ D'p-^’P}). 
The reading in 1 Es 5 ^^ is Naphisl (B’Na 0 ei(re(, A 
Nd^tcrl). See, further, Wellhausen-Bleek®, p. 585 . 

J. A. Selbie. 

NAPHI8I (B Na 0 ei(rc(, A Na0i(rO» 1 Es = 
Nephisim, Ezr 2^; Nephushesim, Nch 7®^ 

HAPHOTH-DOR.-RVm of Jos IP. See Dor. 

NAPHTALI Ne 0 ^aXc(/x) was the fifth son of 
Jacob, and the second borne to him by Rachel’s 
handmaid Bilhah, Gn 30’^**. He was thus full 
brother to Dan, with whose descendants his were 
afterwards closely associated. 

'njppis:) exclaimed Rachel at his birth ; 

‘ wrestlings of God have I wrestled.* She had pre¬ 
vailed in a great wrestling match with lier sister, 
for the grace and blessing of God (Dillmann on 
Gn 30®), as evidenced in the birth of sons; there¬ 
fore she called him Naphtali. 

The information regarding Naphtali given in 
Scrip, is extremely scanty, and it is not greatly 
augmented by tradition. Targg. Pseudo-Jon. and 
Jerus. say that ho was swift of foot, and that he 
was the first to tell Jacob that Joseph was alive. 
This may be due, however, to a certain under¬ 
standing of Gn 49*b When the family went down 
into Egypt he had four sons (Gn 46'^). The Targg. 
above cited say that he was one of the five whom 
Joseph presented to Pharaoh (Gn 47*). According 
to ‘ The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,* he 
died in his 132nd year. Like all his brethren except 
Joseph, he found sepulture in the land of Egypt. 

According to the figures given in Nu 1 ^ 2 *®, 
when the people were numbered in the wilderness 
of Sinai, the tribe of Naphtali occupied the sixth 
place with 53,400 men over 20 years old, ‘able 
to go forth to war.* Before entering Canaan 
Naphtali had fallen to the eighth place with 45,400 
(Nu 26"'®®). The position of Naphtali in the 
march through the desert was with Dan ^d 
Asher, on the north side of the tent of meeting 
(Nu 2*®). These tliree together formed the * camp 
of Dan,’ numbering in all 157,600 fighting men. 
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When the host moved forward, they acted as rear¬ 
guard, setting forth ‘hindmost by their standards’ 
(Nil 2«). 

With the probable exception of Barak, Naphtali 
added no distinguished name to Israel’s historic 
roll. The prince and representative of the tribe in 
the wilderness of Sinai was Aliira ben Enan (Nu 1^* 
2’-®). lie having perished in the desert, the prince 
chosen to represent Naphtali in tlie division of the 
land was Pedahel ben 'Ammihud (Nu 34^). The 
Naphtalite Nahbl ben Vophsi went with the spies 
from the wilderness of Paran (Nu 13^^). At the 
close of David’s reign, Jeremoth ben 'Azriel was 
over the tribe (1 Ch 27^®). The mother of Hiram, 
the cunning artificer in brass, whom Solomon 
brought from Tyre, is claimed for Naphtali in 1 K 
V*f but in 2 Ch 2^^ is given to Dan. That Barak 
belonged to Naphtali has been questioned on the 
ground that Jg 6^® seems to associate liim with 
Issachar; but, owing to the confusion of the text 
(Moore, JudaeSt in /oc.), this point is extremely 
doubtful, ana it is natural to infer, from his resi¬ 
dence in Kedesh (Jg 4**) and his influence with the 
mountain tribes (Jg 4^'^), that he v/as connected 
with Naphtali. 

Naphtali was the last but one to receive his 
portion in the land of promise ^Jos 19'’^*“^). This 
involved no disadvantage ; the district that fell to 
him included some of tlie finest land in Palestine, 
rich and beautifully diversified. On the east it was 
bounded by the Sea of Galilee and the Upper Jor¬ 
dan. Josephus {Ant. V. i. 20) says it reacned east¬ 
ward to Damascus. This is improbable, and lacks 
corroboration. The northern border coincided with 
that of Israel’s possession ; while west, south-west, 
and south, Naphtali inarched with Asher, Zebuliin, 
and Ia!:acliar. These marches cannot be traced 
with certainty; but recent identifications of ancient 
sites, due chiefly to Col. Conder, make possible 
an approximation (see names of cities in Naphtali). 
Beginning at the confluence of Wady el-Bireh with 
the Jordan, the lino might run westward, following 
the northern side of the valley, including Adami 
(ed-Damiehf about 10 miles north of Beisdn)^ to 
Tabor, the lower slopes of which are probably 
indicated by Aznoth-Tabor, * the ears oi Tabor.* 
It would then run northward by way of Ziddim 
{lla^tn) and Hukkok {YaMk) to Hannathon 
(Kefr AnAn) ; thence turning westward, taking in 
tlie lands of Ramah {er’lidmeh)^ until it touched 
the border of Asher, whence, running northward to 
almost opposite Tyre, it turned eastward, and again 
northward, dividing with Asher the districts now 
known as Bddd Beshdrah and Bddd esh-shukif, 
the larger portion of which fell to Naphtali. These 
boundaries include the land lying around the springs 
of Jordan. This, however, soon passed to Dan (Jos 
19^’) by means of the raid described in Jg 18, which 
Naphtali does not seem to have either resisted or 
resented, possibly because of the close kinship of 
the tribes. Laish, held by its Phoenician inhabit¬ 
ants until attacked by Dan, and Hazor, which is 
subsequently found in the hands of Jabin, must be 
added to Beth-shemesh (not yet identified) and 
Beth-.^ath {'Ainithn^ 6 miles W.N.W. of Kedes), 
as cities out of which Naphtali did not drive the 
Canaanites. Kedesh in Galilee (Jos 20’; see 
Kedksh - Naphtali) was set apart as a city of 
refuge, and this city, along with Hammoth-dor 
and with their suburbs, was given to the 

Levite family of Gershon (Jos 21“, 1 Ch 6’®). 

The lofty region^to the north-west of the Sea of 
Galilee formed by far the larger part of the territory 
of Naphtali. It is in every sense a pleasant land— 
a country of healthful air and noble scenery. It is 
plentifully watered, and, compared with the rest of 
Palestine, well wooded. Olive and lemon trees are 
specially abundant, while the fig, the mulberry. 


and the apricot are general. The vine is cultivated 
on many a sunny slope, and wide reaches of plough¬ 
land in tlie valleys yield fine crops of wheat and 
barley. The villages which dot the landscape give 
evidence of all the comfort and prosperity possible 
under the present government. Jebd Jermukf cut 
off from the Safed hills by the tremendous gorge of 
Wddy Lehniiny is the highest mountain in Western 
Palestine, reaching a height of nearly 4000 ft. To 
Naphtali also belonged the plain of Ijon, now Merj 
A'ydn, in the valley west of Hermon, and the 
upper valley of the Jordan, from the springs to 
the Sea of (ialilec, both containing much excellent 
arable and pasture land. As if this were not 
enough for one whom the Lord blessed with such 
goodwill (Driver, Deut. p. 413), to Naphtali were 
assigned the broad fertile terraces by wliich the 
land lets itself down from Tabor to the Sea of 
Galilee, the fruitful level stretches before 
and the Plain of Gennesaret, a tract of unequalled 
richness and luxuriance on the north-west shore of 
the lake. To this, doubtless, allusion is made in Dt 
. 332 *, where d; should bo rendered ‘ sea,’ not ‘ west,’ 
and is certainly the Sea of Galilee. The region has 
always been famous for its productiveness, ‘ inso¬ 
much that it invites the most slothful to take pains 
in its cultivation’ (Jos. BJ ill. iii. 2). It was one 
of the districts from which Solomon drew provisions, 
^resided over for this purpose by the king’s son-in- 
aw Ahimoaz (IK 4^^). ‘To the inhabitants of 
such a land the more luxuriant vegetation of the 
hot lands on either side spread its temptations in 
vain ... It is luxury where luxury cannot soften. 
On these broad heights, open to the sunshine and 
the breeze, life is free and exhilarating. 

“ Naphtali is a hind let loose.” 

This beautiful figure (Gn 49^^) fully expresses the 
feelings which are bred by the health, the spacious¬ 
ness, the high freedom, and glorious outlook of Upper 
Galilee ’ {HGHL ^ 420). The reading, ‘ Naphtali is 
a stretched out, i.e. slender, terebinth,’ adopted 
by Ewald {Hist, of Israel^ tr. ii. 291), Dillmann 
{fiencsis, ii. 472), and others in preference to MT, 
is rejected by Delitzsch {Genesis in loc.)t with 
apparently good reason. The figure of a slender 
tree seems to suit neither the territory nor its in¬ 
habitants. The latter appear to have been from 
the first a robust and numerous people; while 
neither in shape, nor in the character of its pro¬ 
ducts, is the land at all open to such a description 
{UGliL ^ 4‘20, note). Delitzsch further points out 
that in the meaning of stretched, slender, is 
uncorroborated and linguistically improbable. MT 
is supported by the Targg. and Sam., and is alto¬ 
gether appropriate to people nurtured amid the 
freedom of the mountains. ‘ He who giveth goodly 
words’ seems to mark out Naphtali as possessing, 
in special measure, the gift of eloquence. Of this, 
however, there is no extant evidence. 

His position ns a border tribe exposed Naphtali 
to constant peril from marauding oands, and in¬ 
roads of hostile neighbours. In conflict with those 
who sought the spoils of his fair territory, no doubt, 
was developed tnat alert, eager, fearless, warlike 
spirit, which shone so conspicuously under the leader- 
snip of Barak and Deborah (Jg 6^®), and which made 
tlie men of these uplands so formidable in later 
days. A thousand captains and a contingent of 
37,0()0 men ‘ with shield and ^ear ’ were sent to 
David at Hebron (ICh 123®). Tiglath-pileser’a 
first raid against Pekah, Naphtali fell into the 
hands of Assyria, and the people were taken into 
captivity (2 K 15^; cf. 1 Ch Is 9'). The heroic 
zeal ana bravery of the inhabitants of this region 
in the war of independence was worthy of the 
reatest traditions of the past (see (Galilee). 
osephus, whose knowledge was intimatei testifies 
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that they were ‘ inured to war from their infancy,* 
‘ nor hatn the country ever been destitute of men 
of courage* {BJ ill. lii. 2). Much of our Lord’s 
ministry was fulfilled within the borders of Naph- 
tali; and of those chosen to be His companions 
and witnesses, the chief were natives of this soil.^ 
There are but two towns of any conseauence in 
the territory of Naphtali to-day, both * holy cities * 
of the Jews: Tiberias, on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, with about 5000 inhabitants, where 
the tombs of Maimonides, Rabbi A^^iba, and other 
great ones are shown, the ruins of the ancient city 
stretching 2 miles to the south; and Safed, with 
over 20,000 inhabitants, crowning the mountain 
north of the sea, dominated by the ‘castle hill.* 
The castle itself, dating from Crusading times, \vas 
finally wrecked in the eartlujuake of 1837, which 
wrought such havoc both in Safed and in Tiberias. 
At MeirOriy a few miles north-west of Safed, are 
the ruins of an ancient synagogue, and the tombs 
of llillel and Simeon Bar Yochai. This is a popu¬ 
lar Jewish place of pilgrimage. Of the villages 
representing ancient cities, er-Rameh is perhaps 
the most prosperous; and on the ridge nortli of er- 
Ramch stands the hamlet ol el-BukeVa^ the highest 

5 lace of human habitation in Palestine, whose 
ewish inhabitants claim to have held it in un¬ 
broken possession since Joshua’s conquest. 

Naphtali, Mount -in, iv ry Ne0- 

daXel^ Jos 20^) was the northmost of the parts into 
which the central range of Western Palestine was 
divided, named after the tribes that mainly occu- 
ied them—Mount Judah, Mount Ephraim, and 
fount Naphtali. It is a mistake in either case 
to translate ‘ hill-country * (see, however. Driver 
in art. IIlLL-CouNTiiY). The rendering ‘mount’ 
or ‘ mountain ’ is in accordance with immemorial 
usage in these lands. The modern Jehel Safed 
corresponds generally with the ancient Har Naph- 
tally and Jeoel Ndbhis with liar Ephraim : the 
name in each case is taken from the seat of 
government in the district. No one thinks of 
translating Jehel Lihndn (Mount Lebanon) by 
* the hill-country of Lebanon,’ although the scenery 
there is as diversified as in any district in the 
southern range. 

Lttrraturh.—T homson, Land and Book, li. passim ; Merrill, 
OalilfB in the Time of Christ ; O. A. Smith, UOHL pp. 53, 
892, 420; Henderson, Palestine, p. 102 f.; Douglas, Jnshna, 
108-106 ; Ewald, Ilist. of Israel, tr. il, 290 ff.; Keil and Delit^soh, 
Joshua ; Driver, Deut. 413; and art. Qalilsh. 

W. Ewing. 

NAPHTUHIM (D’nnfjj, Ne0^aX(i)€f/i, Nenhttdmy 
Nephthuim) is given in Gn 10^* and I Ch 1“ as the 
fourth ‘son* of Mizraim. Nothing definite is 
known of a place or people bearing this name. 
One view, as old as Targ. Jon., transposes the 
first two consonants, reads Pentaschcenumy identi¬ 
fies with N^00uy, and puts the situation N.E. of 
Egypt. An attempt to find an E^ptian etyniolo^ 
tiikes na as the plural article and Ptah as the god^s 
name, thus yielding naptahy with a meaning ‘ they 
of Ptafi,’ an appropriate name for the district about 
Memphis, the centre of the Ptah cult. This name, 
however, does not seem to have been in actual use, 
in native documents, to denote a place or people. 
The Ethiopian capital, Napata, mentioned by 
Ptolemy (iv. 7, 19) is a tempting parallel, but 
would ne more likely to be assigned to Cush. 
The certainty of Pathrusim being the Egyptian 
petersd or ‘southern land* led Errnan to suggest 
a corruption from o'nDno for petemKi ‘northern 
land.* If we are to admit corruptions, we may 
compare the Assyrian form Nathuy given in Assur- 
banipal’s Annals (Col. i. 94, 99), "as a district, prob¬ 
ably in Lower Egypt. This seems to represent the 
Egyptian n-idhwy ‘the marshes,* and is used in 
opposition to Patinisi. Herodotus (ii. 165) gives 


this name as Na^ui, and indicates that there were 
two such districts. The disappearance of p may 
be compensated by the change from ^ to ^ in the 
Assyrian spelling. For other suggestions see 
Dillmann and Holzinger on Gen. and the references 
there; Steindorff, Beilr. zur Assur. i. p. 600 f. 

C. H. W. Johns. 

NAPKIN is the EV tr^^ in Lk 19»>, Jn IP^ 20’ (in 
Ac 19^* [the only other occurrence of the Gr. word] 
‘ handkerchief’) of aovddpLOVy which is really a Lat. 
word sudarium * (from sudory ‘ sweat ’). The name 
refers to the use of this article to wipe off perspira¬ 
tion from the hands and face (cf. Quintil. vi. 3). In 
Lk 19*^ the man who had received the one pountl, 
wrapped his lord’s money in a s^cdariiimy which 
may Iiere mean either a species of head-dress like 
the Arab, kilfiyeh, or a towel or the like (the reader 
will recall instances in the Arabian Nights Tales 
of the wrapping up of money in a linen cloth and 
then concealing it, and also of the carrying of it 
in the folds oi one’s turban). The same uncer¬ 
tainty attaches to the meaning of the handker¬ 
chiefs ((TouSdpia) which are said to have been 
brought in contact with the person of St. Paul 
and Uien used for the healing ot the sick, Ac 19*'-*, 
The face of the dead was bound up with a napkin, 
Jn 11^ (Lazarus) 20’ (Jesus). See, also, art. Dress 
in vol. i. p. 627’’. J. A. Selbie. 

NARCISSUS (Ndp/citro-os).—In Ro 16^’ St. Paul 
salutes, among other Roman Christians, those ‘ of 
the household of Narcissus, which are in the Lord.’ 
The name was common, especially among slaves 
and freedmen ; cf. OIL vi. 4123 (in the household 
of Livia), 4346, 5206 HELICONIS NARCISSI AVGVS- 
TIANI : 22875 NARCissvs • AVG • LIB. ; but it is 
best known as that of the notorious freedman of 
Claudius, who had been put to death by Agrip¬ 
pina shortly after the accession of Nero, some three 
or four years before this letter was written (Tac. 
Ann. xiii, 1 ; Dio Cass. lx. 34). It was an obvious 
suggestion that the reference was to members of 
his household, but the fact that he was already 
dead when the letter was written seemed to make 
this impossible. Bishop Lightfoot has, however, 
suggested that the identification is still possible. 
When Narcissus was put to death, his property 
would be confiscated and become the property of 
the emperor, and liis slaves would swell the 
imperial household, but be distinguished as the 
Narcissiani. We find servants of Tdvia called 
Mcecenatianiy as having come from the household 
of Maecenas {OIL vi. 4016, 4032); wo find also 
Amyntiani (4035 ; cf. 8738), Agrippianiy German- 
iciani. The same explanation is given for the 
household of Aristobulus (wh. see). The form 
Narcissianus occurs, but apparently not necessarily 
with this meaning, Murat, p. 1150, 4 :TI • CLAVDIO 

• SP • F • NARCissiANO. The following inscription 
is later, OIL vi. ; d.m | T. flavivs • avg. mb | 
NARCISSVS • FECIT • • •, and lower down ; T. flavivs 

• AVG • LIB • FIRMVS • NARCISSIANVS . • • RKFECIT. 
It may be possible to work this point out more 
completely when vol. vi. of the Berlin Corpus of 
Inscriptions is finished. An inscription nuoted 
by Plumptre {Biblical Studies, p. 428) is of doubt¬ 
ful genuineness. The later traditions about 
Narcissus are quite valueless. He is made by 
Pseudo-Hippolytus {de LXX Apostolisy p. 955, 
ed. Migne), uishop of Athens, and is commemorated 
on Oct. 31. 

Litsraturr. — Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 173; Sanday- 
Ileadlam, Romans, p. 426 ; Acta tSancionim, Oct. vol. xiii. 
p. 687. A. C. Headlam. 

NARD.— ‘ Pure nard * is the AVm rendering for 

• It appears in the Targuine os Kn’D (Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 
1442). 
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‘spikenard* (Mk 14*, KVin ‘pistic nard*). See feature in NT retrospect. The significant varia- 
SriKENAKD. tions of the Chronicles in this speecn need not here 

be indicated. But Nathan fulfilled the prophet’s 
NASBAS (B NaajSas) occurs only in To 11^® truest function in that scene in -which his idyllic 
‘And Achiacharus and Nasbas his brother’s son parable awoke the conscience of his friend and 
came,* namely, to the Avedding of Tobias the master (2 S 12^*^®, Ps 61 title). As we read the 
son of Tobit. The AV gives in the margin words of restrained emotion in which Nathan lays 
the suggestion of Junius: ‘Achiacharus, who is bare the meanness and selfishness of David*8 sin, 
also called Nasbas’ (i.c. ’Axta^ap di koX N. for Ave feel that their elfect must have been, in great 
'Axtdxaoos Kal N.). The MSS and Versions olfer measure, due to the peculiarly intimate relations 
the following variants (cf. Ball, Variorum Apoc- of the king and the prophet. Doubtless it was a 
ryplia) ; X ‘A. and Nabad his cousins * (but a consolation to Nathan to be commissioned subse- 
second hand corrected ol into the singular); q^uently (2 S 12^) to bestoAV on the first child of 

cursives ‘ A. and Nahas his cousins ’; Itala ‘ A. and tne now forgiven union his name ‘ in religion,* 
Nahal his maternal uncle’ (Cod. Sangerm. 16: ‘Jedidiah, after the meaning of Jah* (Ewald, III 
‘Achiacar in Navis soceri illius*); Syr. ‘A, and iii. 168). The infant thus favoured was afterAvards 
LabaUf his sister’s son ’ (pV omitted in the Thes. to oAve his crown to the prophet’s astuteness and 
Syr. col. 1886); Vulg. ‘Achior and Nahath the promptitude. It was Nathan that first detected 
cousins of Tobias.* the plot of Adonijah, and suggested and carried 

The question Avhose brother’s or sister’s son through the plan of action by Avhich it Avas baffled, 
Nasbas was, Avhether of Tobit (so Vulgate and and he took a leading part in the joyous corona- 
others) or of Achiacharus, which could not be tion ceremony that folloAved (I K 1). One is 
settled by the data in the Book of Tobit, is now tempted to suggest that the far-seeing and enlight- 
decided in favour of the latter view through the ened statesmanship which marked the early years 
neAvly published Story of Ahikar and his Nephew, of Solomon’s reign Avas a result of the teaching of 
For there can be no doubt as to the identity of Nathan. It is significant that his son Zabud was 
these personages; and it is noAV also certain that selected by Solomon as a special priest and ‘ king’s 
we must find the same person (Nasbas) in the friend* (1 K 4®). The Chronicler ascribes to Nathan 
Aman of the received text of To 14^® (see art. histories of David (1 Ch 29^^) and of Solomon (2 Ch 
Am AN in vol. i. p. 79 and correct there, that the 9^). It remains to add that Jerome Heb. on 
Syriac spells ‘ AA;ab * [aay] not ‘ AAab*); cf. further, 1 S 17*^ 2 S 2P^ 1 Ch 20^ 27®^) identifies Nathan 
Ball, Variorum Apocrypha^ Avhere the Sinaitic Avith David’s nenlieAV Jonathan. Ho says that 
Text [tv ry /tc iXerj/xov^vTiv) must be trans- he is called Nathan as a prophet, but Jonathan 

lated : ‘ because he gave me alms,* not ‘ because I as a warrior, and that Avhen called by the former 
did alms.* name his father is not mentioned, since he was not 

The original form of the name is most probably a prophet. 

Nadab, though it is not easy to say on palroo- 2. Son of David, bom at Jerusalem (2 S 6^*, 
graphical or other grounds how all the variants 1 Ch 14<). According to 1 Ch 3® he Avas third son 
could arise, especially the received form Nasbas. of Bathshua (Bathsheba), Solomon being fourth. 
See J. R. Harris in the Introduction to The Story But Ave should naturally infer from 2 S 12^ tlkat 
of Ahilcar (London, 1898, pp. xxix, xlv). Solomon Avas the first son of Bathsheba’s that lived 

En. Nestle. for anytime. The princely family of Nathan is 
NASI (B Nacre/, A Nacr/^, AV Nasith), 1 Es 6*®= mentioned in Zee 12^^ as a specific division of the 
Neziah, Ezr 2®^, Neh 7®®. house of David. St. Luke (3®') traces the descent 

of our Lord from David tlirough Nathan rather 
NATHAN (joj ‘(Avhora God) gave*; Na^di').— 1, than through Solomon, as is done by St. Matthew. 
Successor of Samuel in the lino of prophet states- 3. Father of Igal (2S 23*®), or brother of Joel (1 Ch 
men (Sir 47^). When first introduced into the his- 11*®), who was one of David’s heroes. The text of 
to^ (2S 7^*^’, 1 Ch 17*’^®) he is already David’s chief Chronicles is preferred by RaAvlinson, but seems a 
spiritual adviser (cf. 1 K The incident is corruption or that of Samuel. 4. A Judahite 

a remarkable one, whether Ave regard it as indi- (1 Ch 2®®). 8. One of the deputation sent by Ezra 

cative of the prophetic as contrasted with the to request Iddo to provide Levites, etc., for the 
priestly policy in religious affairs (EAvald, HI iii. temple (Ezr 8^®, 1 Es 8^). 6. One of those who had 
131), or as marking an epoch in the development taken strange wives (Ezr 10®®), called in 1 Es 9®^ 
of the Messianic ideal. The transfer of the seat Nathanias. N. J. D. White. 

of government from Hebron to Jerusalem was the 

first step toAvards the unification of the kingdom. NATHANAEL.—1. (Na/?ava7}X) one of the \ cap- 
It only remained to centralize the religious system tains over thousands,* who played a prominent 
as Avell, and so render Israel completely homo- partat Josiah’spassover, 1 Es 1®. 2. (B Na^aj'dT^Xos, 

S eneous. The building, therefore, ofthe temple at A om.) a priest Avho had married a foreign Avife, 
erusalem Avas something more than an expression 1 Es 9 “=Nethanel of Ezr 10®®. 3. (Na^ai^aiiX) an 
of fervent piety; it was a stroke of far-reaching ancestor of Judith, Jth 8b 4. See next article, 
policy. At first, indeed, it Avas not altogether 

successful; but after the fall of the Northern NATHANAEL (Na^a^^, equivalent to 
Kingdom the temple became so inextricably associ- [‘ God has given *; cf. the names Borotheus, 
ated with the religion of the Hebrews as to involve Dositheusy Theodore\ Nethanel [which see], Nu 1® 
in its own ruin the system which it was designed etc.).—A man of Cana of Galilee (Jn 21®), Avhom 
to consolidate and preserve. The prophet his- Philip, after having himself been called by Christ, 
torian represents Nathan’s purely human impulse induced to come into the Master’s presence (Jn 
M favourable to the project. That very night, 1"®^*). Our Lord describes him as ‘an Israelite 
hoAvever, a Divine revelation warned him that the indeed,* i.e. one who valued the spiritual privileges, 
time Avas not yet ripe for this innovation, and bade and sought to realize the ideal life of an Israelite ; 
himcommunicatoto the king a consolatory promise, and as a man ‘in whom there is no guile,* t.e. not 
which is one of the most important Messianic sinless, but sincere and candid, open-minded, and 
prophecies in the whole OT. The conception of single-liearted, one who was free from the guile of 
the Son of David, Avhose kingdom should nave no Jacob before ho attained to the nobility of Israel, 
end, struck the imagination of every subsequent Nathanael sliOAved his candour (1) by not allowing 
Messianic prophet, and is the most prominent himself to be deterred from coming to see Jesus 
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through his natural reluctance* to accept Nazareth, 
an insignificant townlet, mentioned by no prophet, 
as the place wiience the expected Messiah would 
come forth; (2) by at once surrendering his pre¬ 
judice when adequate evidence of Christ’s super¬ 
natural power was received. His eventual faith 
in the Messialiship of Jesus could hardly have been 
due to the mere fact that Christ, unseen by 
Nathanael, had beheld him under the fig-tree, 
even assuming that he was seen there engaged in 
devotion or religious meditation. Christ alludes, 
doubtless, to some recent crisis or special incident 
in Nathanaers spiritual experience which had 
taken place while he sat under the fig-tree—an 
awakening, perhaps, to a higher ideal of life and 
duty, or a successful struggle with some strong 
temptation, or a devout longing for the coming of 
Messiah and His kingdom. He who had then 
not only seen, but seen into him, must he * He that 
should come,’ the Son of God (in Messianic sense, 
cf. Ps 2'^), and the (spiritual) king of Israel (Is 9^). 

The name of Nathanael occurs only once again 
in the Gospel history, namely, in Jn 2H, where 
lie is one of the seven to whom the risen Jesus 
manifested Himself at early da>vn after a night of 
fruitless fishing. One expects to find Nathanael 
included (like Sie other disciples who were simul¬ 
taneously called) among the Twelve apostles. 
Aug. (Horn. vii. on the Gosp, of Jn.) accounts for 
his non-selection by the assumption that Nathanael 
was learned in the law, and that Christ * desired 
to transform the world through unlearned ’ apostles. 
Somewhat similarly, Gregory the Great {Mor. 33. 
21) represents our Hord as * passing over Nathanael 
in order to show, by the choice of apostles who 
had nothing praiseworthy of their own, that their 
sufficiency came not from themselves, but from 
above.’ The now widely accepted t identification 
of Nathanael with Bartholomew is not known 
to*havo been adopted until the 9th cent., by the 
Nestorian Elias, of Damascus (Assem, B. 0. iv. p. v).^: 
To the considerations already adduced under BAR¬ 
THOLOMEW in favour of this suggestion, may be 
added (1) Nathanael’s apparent inclusion (Jn 2H) 
among the ‘disciples,’ by whom, in the context 
(Jn 20**®^- 2D^), the evangelist seems to mean 
apostles ; (2) the fact of most of the other apostles 
bearing two names, and, in particular, the parallel 
case of Levi, who is so called in Mk 2^^, Lk 6^, and 
whose other name, Matthew^ signifies ‘ gift of Jeho¬ 
vah , ’ almost equivalent to Nathanael, The identifi¬ 
cation, however, cannot be regarded as more than a 
plausible conjecture, against which the absence of 
any hint of the identity in any early writer tells 
strongly, although not aecisivofy. Nathanael has 
also been identified with (1) the friend of Cleopas in 
l^k 24 (Epiph. Hair. 23, without reason given); (2) 
Matthew (Thoma in Genes, d. Jn. Ev.)^ a supposi¬ 
tion negatived by the diverse circumstances of 
Nathanael’s call; (3) John himself (Spaeth in llilg. 
Zeitsch. 1868), Jn 2D being treated as a mistake 
of the alleged * supplementer *: (4) Matthias (HiIg. 
NT extra Can. iv., and, doubtfully, Jn. Light!. 
Com. Ac. in. loc,, who elsewhere, in his Comm, on 

* Some early writers, however ($.g. Oyril of Alex. Comm, in 
loo.), interpret Nathanael's words m Jn 1^, not interrogatively, 
but as an acquiescence in Philip’s statement containea in v.«. 
Augustine (in foe.), while giving both interpretations, appears 
to prefer ‘ From JNazareth some good might come,’ and deduces 
from the answer that Nathanael was a learned man, who had 
’looked well into the prophets,'and perceived a hidden refer¬ 
ence to Nazareth in their writings. 

t Among others, by Ew., Mej'., Lange, Keim, Wesl., Newm., 
Alf., Tren., Milllg., Farrar, Westcott. Tlie Apocr. Judicium 
Petri represents both Bartholomew and Nathanael as apostles. 

I Elias is followed by Ebcdjesu and other Nestorians (Ass. iii. 
806b In the West the suggestion is found first in Rupertus 
of Deutz (12th cent., Com. in loo.), but did not excite much 
attention until the 16th cent., when it was approved by 0. 
Jansenius (Com. p. 142), and condemned by Baronius as ' levis 
conjeotura* (i. 12^ 


Mt. and Jn., prefers to identi^ Nathanael with 
Bartholomew) ; (5) Simon the Cananoean, from a 
misinterpretation of this surname, as if ’ of Cana ’; 
and (6) Stephen, owing to Jn 1®^ and Ac 7®® (both 
the last conjectures mentioned by Chemnitius, 
Harm. Evan. 312; cf. Lipsius, Apocr. Apos. iii. 162). 

Literature (In addition to works quoted).—Kindler in Thes. 
Theol.-Philol. ii. 870 fl.; Trench, Studies in the (xospels; N. 
Marshall, Three Discourses on Nathanael in Sermons, vol. ii.; 
Newman, Sermons, vol. ii.; M’Laren, Year's Ministry, ii. 169. 

H. Cowan. 

NATHANIAS {lSa$aylas), 1 Es 9" = Nathan, 
Ezr 108». 

NATHAN-MELECH (^W^; Eng. as Vulg.).— 
An official in the reign of Josiali, whose name is 
used to designate one of the halls or chambers 
(ni3^^) of the temple (2 K 23'^ ; see Eunuch). 
Gifts and offerings were received in these cliam- 
bers (Neh 10®* and they may have been assigned 
particularly to the control of those whose names 
are attached to them (Jer 35^ 36^°* “). Jn the ‘ hall 
of Nathan-melech ’ Josiah deposited the horses of 
the sun (? a group of statuary) whicli he removed 
from near the temple entrance (2 K 23“ ; translate, 
‘ and he removed the horses ... to the chamber 
of N.’). Tlie express identification of the chamber 
suggests that it was a permanent repository for 
these horses rather than an ‘ office ’ to which they 
were handed over. Regarding its situation in the 
temple area, see Parrar. The name ‘ Melecli 
gave,’ is exactly paralleled by and Skjti) ‘J" 
gave,’ * El gave.^ It is not necessarily a recognition 
of an idol god Melech (Molech), for Melech, ‘ king,’ 
was no doubt a title of J". But the name may be a 
trace of the idol-worship of the 7th cent. (Gray, 
Heb. Proper Names, pp. 146-148). In the LXX 
does not seem to have been taken ns part of tfie 
proper name (Luc. Naffhy evyoOxov roO /SaertX^wy; B 
Na^dv toO H. STEVENSON. 

NATIONS.— See Gentiles, Goiim, Races. 

NATURAL. —Two different Greek words are thus 
rendered in AV and RV, which it is necessary here 
to distinguish. 1. ipvaiKds, ‘ that which is according 
to the nature’ (tpOais) of any organism, which is the 
outcome of its constitution. Thus St. Paul con¬ 
trasts h <pv(TiK^ with that which is Trapd 

(f>iif(ny (Ro D®); and in like manner the ‘natural 
branches,’ ol xard xXdSot (Ro ID^), are con¬ 

trasted with the graft from a foreign stock. It is 
plain that it is impossible to decide finally whether 
or not any process is or is not (pvaiKds, unless we 
understand thoroughly the constitution of the 
It is only because we assume that we 
certainly know the true tAos of sex, that we un¬ 
hesitatingly condemn os ‘unnatural,’ abominable 

S racticeslike those condemned by St. Paul (Ro 1*^), 
espite the fact that they are widely prevalent in 
various parts of the world. Science assures us 
that they contradict the ‘constitution of human 
nature,’ the 0i5(ris of man, and conscience acquiesces 
in the decision. 

There is, however, little dispute as to what is 
unnatural for man, i.e. that which contradicts the 
whole system of man’s nature, and is not merely 
repugnant to certain elements of it. But when we 
asK questions about the distinctions between what is 
natural and what is supernatural in the universe, 
difficulties emerge. (Jertainly (see NATURE, p. 
493^*), if we understand by 0d<rts ‘ the sum of all that 
is,* nothing is strictly supernatural. But science 
usual^ employs the word ‘ nature ’ (described in 
art. l^TUKE, § 1) as equivalent to the complex of 
phenomena, the sum of material forces. And we 
have not yet exhausted the meaning of ‘ nature ’ 
in this sense, for we are not omniscient. Many 
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things once considered supernatural are now found 
to be strictly the results of ‘ natural ’ processes, of 
hitherto unaiscovered laws of the physical universe. 
The process of science largely consists in en¬ 
larging the domain of ‘ natural ’ law. Hence of a 
given event, seemingly anomalous, it may be im¬ 
possible for the observer to say with confidence 
that it is not the result of unkno^vn natural law, 
and that it must be referred to supernatural inter¬ 
vention. The degree of confidence with which 
this can be asserted in any particular instance 
must be measured by the completeness of our 
knowledge of the circumstances and of the agents. 
And Butler’s observation is profound, * that there 
may be beings in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so extensive as that 
the whole Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, i.e, analogous or conformable to 
God’s dealings with other parts of His creation; 
as natural as the visible known course of things 
appears to us. Tor there scarce seems any other 
possible sense to be put upon the word, but that 
only [of] similar, stated, or uniform* {AnaL I, 1 
sub fin.)^ This, however, is only a speculation; 
the fact remains, that of certain alleged phenomena 
our knowledge of nature assures us that they are 
not in accordance with its ordinary laws as known 
to us, and that they must therefore be classified 
as supernatural. The classification is provisionally 
necessary, although it may not be scientific stib 
specie cetemitatia. See MIRACLE (p. 383) for a 
fuller discussion of tliis point. 

2. ^uyi/c6s is twice rendered by * natural * in the 
RV, and twice by ‘sensual.* The mind of man is 
frequently spoken of in the NT as twofold (see 
Psychology), embracing the irvcOfia or j'oOs, the 
higher faculty which he enjoys as made in the 
image of God, and the the lower element 

which he shares with the beasts. The wisdom 
which is ‘earthly* and ‘devilish* is also 
(Ja 3*®), and the ^vx’lkoL are described by St. Judo 
(v.^®) as irveOyua fd? In like manner St. Paul 

says of the fvxixbs that ‘ he receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God’ (1 Co 2^^), and he contrasts 
the trQfia il/vytKdr of this life with the crCjfM irptv- 
tM.Tt.K6v of the life to come fl Co 15^^). ‘The 
natural man * and ‘ the natural body * are alike of 
the earth, earthy. It is questionable if the Revisers 
were well advised * in retaining the word ‘ natural * 
in these last passages as the rendering of ypvxiK6 $; 
‘ sensual * gives the meaning better, and the old 
rendering suggests to the reader a quite unwarrant¬ 
able antithesis between the ‘natural body* and 
that which is presumed to be ‘ supernatural.* 

J. H. Bernard. 

NATURAL HISTORY. —In entering on the study 
of the natural history of the Bible we have to con¬ 
sider— 

1. That, with the exception of Solomon f (1 K 
4”), the authors of the several books were in no 
sense naturalists. The allusions by ‘ Solomon * to 
objects of nature are so few and general as to give 
us no idea how far he had reduced his knowledge 
to a scientific form. There is no evidence in the 
Scriptures written after his day that he formulated 
and gave to the world a scientific treatise on these 
subjects. The imperfect descriptions of natural 
objects given by the Gr. and Rom. and Arab, 
naturalists many centuries later, make it quite 
improbable that any treatises of Solomon on plants 
and animals were such as, had they been pre¬ 
served, would have enabled us to identify with 
accuracy the objects alluded to. 

* T^ey have alro retained the rendering * his natural face ’ 
for ri wfhrmnw rw ctvrtv (Ja 1®), although they render 

the Greek literally in their margin. 

t Supposingr we have any productions of his pen in the OT, 
whioh is denied with practical unanimity by modem soholars. 


2. Apart from the question of the de^ee of 
knowledge of natural history possessed oy the 
writers of the Bible, their allusions to natural 
objects are, for the most part, incidental and 
general, not scientific. Even in the lists of clean 
and unclean animals in Lv and Dt a large propor¬ 
tion of the names refer to classes and genera, such 
as the ‘ falcon, after its kind *; ‘ the raven, after its 
kind *; ‘ the hawk, after its kind*; ‘ the heron, after 
its kind,* etc. etc. It is clear from this that the 
class or genus was in the mind of the writer, and 
not an individual species, except in those cases in 
which there was but one well-known species in 
Bible lands, as the camel, the coney, the swine, etc. 

3. The Heb. literature is confined to the can¬ 
onical books. We have no sidelights from other 
books in that language to aid us in determining 
the objects referred to. In the case of objects men¬ 
tioned but once or a few times only, it is often 
difficult or impossible to be certain as to what was 
intended. Tno I.XX gives the judgment of its 
translators as to the Gr. equivalents in their day. 
This opinion may not be always well founded. 
And it is still more probable that in many cases 
they used a text very different from the MT. The 
cognate Arab, often sheds light, but in the more 
difficult cases it is of the least value. 

4. The books of the Bible were written by 
numerous authors, in various parts of the East, 
and through a period of at least 1000 years. Any 
one who has endeavoured to collect the common 
names of plants and animals in any country, but 
especially in Bible lands, has been struck with the 
fact that a given name refers to different objects 
in regions not far apart. For example, in Lebanon 
the word kaikoh is used for several species of 
maple. In Gilead it is used for Arbutus And- 
racfine^ L., a tree known in the rest of Pal. and 
Syria as ho\lib. The word hail'd^ is properly an 
acorn, but it is used also for the Portuguese Oak, 
Quercus Lusitanica^ Lam., and another species of 
oak, Q, CerriSy L. Again, the same object has 
often ditt’erent names in regions within Bible 
lands. The cedar of Lebanon has three names 
within the limits of N. Lebanon, ’arz, "ibhuly and 
tndb. The term "arz is also used for the Aleppo 
Pine. Again, some generic names, as Oak, have no 
names in Arabic. S^ome of its species have names, 
08 sindidri for Q. cocciferay L., mallill for Q. Ltisi- 
tanica, Lam., look for Q, Looky Ky., halMt for Q, 
CerriSy L. It is by no means impossible that the 
names of plants changed, either by the intro¬ 
duction of foreign terms, or the adoption of local 
designations into general literature. It may thus 
happen that a certain name, as cedar (Lv 14^), refers 
to a plant different from that to which it was applied 
in later times. There may be many such cases. 

6. It is certain that the writers of the Bible 
were not more precise in their designation of 
objects of natural history than writers in general 
literature to-day. When speaking of arass, lilieSy 
mustard, thorns, thistles, ouHs, bats and other sorts 
of natural objects, of which there are numerous 
species, belonmng perhaps to several genera, 
writers of the Bible must not be understood as 
having in mind a particular species. An attempt 
to find for every allusion to natural objects a 
particular species, results in confusion of thought, 
and endless and insoluble controversy. In many 
cases where individual species are intended, de¬ 
cisive evidence is not to be found as to what the 
species is. In such cases we have adopted the 
plan of presenting the evidence for one or more 
interpretations, and making no attempt at a 
decision. Fortunately, these are usually the less 
important animals and plants. 

D. In some cases popular errors as to species 
appear in the EV. Such is the application of 
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the term ‘mole* (Lv ll*’) to the mole rat, Spalax 
typhlitis. There are no true moles in Pal. and Syria. 
But the spalax has the aspect and habits of a mole. 
Some imaginary animals, as the satyr^ are spoken 
of in the Bible. It is as idle to look for their 
ej^uivalents in nature as it would be when men¬ 
tioned in profane literature. But some such 
monster is a conception well-nigh universal among 
mankind. In so far as possible it has been the aim 
of the author in these articles to give the evidences 
which establish or vitiate the claims of the names 
adopted in AV and RV, rather than the numerous 
and conflicting opinions of scholars. Those who 
may wish to enter into that phase of the question 
may easily find the topics in the indices of the | 
large number of books on ancient and biblical | 
natural history. Among the principal ancient 
and mediaeval authors who have written on these 
topics are Pliny, Dioscorides, Theophrastus, Galen, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Herodotus, Abu el-Fudll, 
Avicenna, and Ibn el-BitAr. Their testimony, * as 
well as that of others, has been summed up in the 
erudite works of Bochart {Hierozoicon)^ Celsius 
{Hierohotanicon)f Rosenmiiller {Natural History of 
the Bihle\ Hiller, Royle, Ursinus {Arbor, 
etc. Many naturalists have written of the Fauna 
and Flora of Bible lands. Prominent among them 
are Hasselquist, Russell, Ehrenberg, Hemprich, 
Michaelis, Schweinfiirth, Ascherson, Hooker, 
Carruthers, Wood, Tristram, Houghton, and 
Boissier. Allusions to natural objects are frequent 
in all the standard works of travel, e^ecialiy in 
Burckhardt, Robinson, Thomson, and Tristram. 

Pal. and Syria are at the meeting-point of three 
continents, Asia, Africa, and Europe. Their ani¬ 
mals and plants connect the Fauna and Flora of 
all. Furtnermore, their surface is greatly diversi¬ 
fied. Lebanon is over 10,000 and Hermon over 
9000 ft. above the sea. A number of peaks of 
Amanus and Akher Dagh are nearly as nigh, as 
also the higher mountains’of Sinai. The Jordan 
Valley is from a little below to 1294 ft. below the 
Mediterranean. In the 60,000 square miles be¬ 
tween Sinai on the S., Taurus on the N., the sea 
on the W., and the Syrian desert on the E., are 
maritime plains, seaward and landward mountain 
8loi)es, alpine summits, tropical valleys, the quag¬ 
mires and marsh thickets of the Hftleh, the salt 
lakes and marshes of Almipo and’ Palmyra, the 
rolling plateaus of Moab, Gilead, and Basiian, the 
ancient lake bed of Cocle-Syria, and the arid 
Syrian desert. The natural result of these great 
diversities of surface and climate is a large num¬ 
ber of species and varieties in proportion to the 
extent of the land. 

A, Animal Kingdom. —i. ilL43/3fAL5r. —Tris¬ 
tram {Fauna and Flora of Pal,) gives the number 
of mammals in the Holy Land at 113. This 
number, which has been considerably augmented 
by subsequent discoveries, is very large in pro¬ 
portion to the size of the country. A number of 
those mentioned in Scripture, as the lion, the 
unicorn, and the wild ox, are now extinct. The 
larger carnivora, once so numerous, are now 
rare. The leopard is found only in lonely retreats, 
while the bear is confined to alpine Lebanon and 
Antilebanon. The hart is no longer found in Pal., 
but still exists in Amanus. The pygarg {AntUope 
AddaXi Dt 14®) is now no longer found, or only 
on the borders of the desert. Others of the Scrip¬ 
ture mammals which remain have become very 
scarce, as the wild goat, the coney, and the roe¬ 
buck. The last is likely soon to become extinct. 
The following is a complete list of the scriptural 
and apocryphal mammals ;—Antelope (RV;—Wild 
Ox, AV), Ape, Ass, Wild Ass, Badger (AV;=Seal 
or Porpoise, RV), Bat, Bear, Behemoth, Boar, 
Camel, Cat, Cattle, Chamois (Wild Sheep), Coney, 


Dog,[Dragon, RV Jackal, La 4®], Dromedary (really 
young Camel, see Dromedary), Elephant, Ewe, 
Fallow Deer (AV ;=Roebuck, RV), Ferret (AV ; 
— Gecko, RV), Fox, Gazelle, Goat, Wild Goat, 
Greyhound, Hare, Hart, Hind, Horse, Hyoena, 
Jackal, Lamb, Leopard, Lion, Mole, Mouse, Ox, 
Wild Ox (AV ;=Antelope, RV), Pygarg, Ram, 
Roe, Roebuck (AV ;=Gazelle, RV), [SatyrX Sheep, 
Swine, Unicorn, Weasel, Whale (AV ;=Sea Mon¬ 
ster, RV), Wolf. Leaving out the duplications in 
the two VSS, and animals mentioned under differ¬ 
ent headings, there are in all 38 different ones, 
among which, however, are included the dragon 
and satyr, which are partially or wholly fabulous. 

ii. Birds. —The order of the creation of birds in 
the Mosaic cosmogony (Gn l^^^* 2 ®) corresponds 

with the order of their geological appearance, 
which is in the cretaceous period, after the 
reign of the reptiles. The aquatic species wore the 
first to appear.* Birds are generally more highly 
organizea than reptiles and fishes on the one hand, 
and less so than the higher mammals on the other. 
They all have feathers, and are oviparous. Hence 
they are readily distinguished, and seem to have 
been recognized by ‘Moses* as a well-marked 
class. Some have thought that bats were included 
in OT among the birds, as they are mentioned at 
the end of a list of birds (Lv lU®*^®). But it is not 
clear that the writer so understood the matter, os 
the bats come between the birds on the one hand, 
and insects and reptiles on the other. The exclu¬ 
sion of the unclean birds in the lists of Lv 11 and 
Dt 14 implies that other birds were eaten. Of 
those that were eaten, however, only one, the 
quaily is mentioned by name. ‘ Fatted fowl ’(IK 
4®®) is doubtful. It may perhaps be inferred that 
doves were kmjt for food in later OT times (Is 60®), 
and hens in NT (Mt 23®’^), also that sparrows were 
sold for food (Mt 10^, Lk 12®). The numerous allu¬ 
sions to fowling imply the use of birds so caught 
for food. The Bible alludes to the migration 
and singing of birds (Ca 2^^* Ec 12^ Jer 8’), also 
to their nesting in the temple (? Ps 84®). Pigeons, 
swallows, sparrows, and other birds find a secure 
sanctuary now in churches, but esp. in mosques. 
The Israelites were forbidden to taKe the mother 
bird with the young (Dt 22®*’), perhaps because 
the mother at such times will not avail herself of 
her power of concealment and flight. The object 
of the law was to cultivate a merciful regard for 
the maternal instinct, not merely to preserve game 
(another iiossible ex[)lanation is quoted by Driver, 
adloc,). Allusion is made to the forsaking of the 
nest (Pr 27®), also to flight (Hos 9^^ Ex 19^, Dt 
3211 . 12 J More than 350 species of birds have been 
collected in the Holy Land. Some of these have 
brilliant plumage, as the Garrulous Roller, the 
Bee Eater, the Hoopoe, several Kingfishers, the 
Sun Bird, the White-throated Robin, Tristram’s 
Grackle, the African Darter, etc. But the chief 
ornithological characteristic of the country is the 
large number of birds of prey, esp. of the larger 
kinds, as vultures, eagles, falcons, buzzards, and 
the fishing water fowl, as pelicans, cranes, herons, 
cormorants, darters, etc. The coast species re¬ 
semble those of the maritime regions of the Medi¬ 
terranean basin. The mountain systems of Leba¬ 
non and Antilebanon, with their continuations 
southward, parallel to the coast, divide the mari¬ 
time region from that of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts. The avifauna is nearly identical in both 
the mountain chains. That of the deep cleft of the 

* With thig gtatement in the text the reader will do well to 
compare Driver's art. ‘ The Cosinogony of Oenegis,' in Expositor^ 
Jan. 1886. There on p. 28 a table exhibits the order of appear¬ 
ance tlius: according to geology^^Fishes, Reptiles (in Carbon. 

; period), Birds; accoraing to Gn, Fishes of all kinds and Birda 
I Reptiles 
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Jordan and Dead Sea contains a number of Indian 
and Ethiopian species. The following is a list of 
Scripture oirds:—Bittern (AV ;=Porcupine, RV), 
Cock, Cormorant, Crane (RV; = Swallow, AV), 
Cuckoo (AV ;=Seamew, RV), Dove, Eagle, Fatted 
Fowl (?), Gier Eagle (AV ;=:=Vulture, RV), Glede, 
Hawk, Hen, Heron (AV ;=Ibis, RVm), Hoopoe, 
Ibis, Kite (AV; — Falcon, RV), Lapwing, Night 
Hawk, Osnrey, Ossifrage (AVGier Eagle, RV), 
Ostrich, Owl, Great Owl (AV; = Arrowsnake, 
RV), Screech Owl (AV,*=Night Monster, RV; 
this refers to a fabulous being, see art. Lilith), 
Little Owl, Horned Owl (RV), Partridge, Peacock, 
Pelican, Pigeon, Quail, Raven, Sparrow, Stork, 
Swallow, Swan (AV ;=Horned Owl, RV), Turtle 
Dove, Vulture,—in all 34, exclusive of duplicates. 
Manj of these are generic or ordinal terms, in¬ 
cluding a large number of species. 

iii. JiEPTJLES .—These form a class in Scripture, 

being mentioned in Gn 7^^- 1 K 4^, llos and 

elsewhere, by the side of beasts, birds, and fishes, 
though naturally not a class in the scientific sense 
of the term, coextensive with tl\e class of ‘Rep¬ 
tiles’ of modem naturalists. The four living Orders 
of Reptiles, Testudinata or Chelonia, the Turtles; 
Loricata or Crocodilian the Crocodiles; Saurian 
the Lizards; Ophidian the Serpents,—are all repre¬ 
sented in the biblical Fauna. The following rep¬ 
tiles are mentioned in Scripture ;—Adder, Arrow- 
snake (RV; = Great Owl, AV), Asp, Basilisk, 
Chameleon, Cockatrice, [Dragon, i.c. sea monster, 
or in Ps 91^* a land serpent]. Gecko, Leviathan, 
Lizard, Monitor (if this is the meaning of koah in 
Lv li^n see Chameleon), Serpent, Viper,—only 
12; but several of these are generic or ordinal, 
and include large numbers of species. There are 
probably not fewer than 100 species of reptiles in 
Pal. ana Syria. 

iv. AAlPHlBlANS.^These include Frogs, Toads, 
Newts, and Salamanders, all of which are repre¬ 
sented in the Holy Land. The Frog, however, is the 
only member of tne class mentioned in Scripture. 

y. Fishes.--T\iq class of Fishes is recognized in 
Scripture, but includes cetaceans and many reptiles. 
They were brought in on the fifth day, with other 
oviparous creatures, before the viviparous animals 
of the sixth day. No species of true fish is men¬ 
tioned by name in the Bible. The only attempt at 
classification is into clean and unclean, the former 
having fins and scales, the latter not. The ex¬ 
cluded families are the Siluridcen the Sheatli fish ; 
liaiidUzn the Skates ; Pctromyzidc^n the Lampreys; 
SqualidcBy the Sharks; and MurcenidcCn the Eels. 
Solomon ‘spake of fishes’ (1 K 4^’). Fish were 
especially abundant in the Nile (Nu 11®, Is 19*) 
and the Sea of Galilee. A number of the species 
in this lake are identical with those in the Nile, 
a fact noted by Josephus {BJ iii. x. 8). They 
also abound in the Jordan and its affluents, and 
the streams which empty into tJie Mediterranean, 
—in all, 33 fresh-water species. The Mediter¬ 
ranean coast species have not been fully studied. I 
They are, however, very numerous. The Dead | 
Sea has none, a fact noted by Ezekiel (47^®), who 
illustrates the vivifying power of the holy waters 
descending from the altar by the fact that they can 
enable even the Dead Sea to swarm with fish. The 
Arabs have a prejudice against eating fish, hence 
the immense shoals in the interior waters. On the 
contrary, the people of the maritime regions are 
exceedingly fond of them, and the fishing industry 
is a large one at all the seaports. The government 
gains a considerable revenue from the tax on fish. 

vi. Jointed ANlMALS^-^ia) The Holy 

Land is emphatically a land of insects. They 
number thousands of species, and have as yet been 
very imperfectly studied. Those mentioned in 
Scripture are: Ant, Bee, Beetle (AV;=Cricket,RV), 


Cankerworra, Caterpillar, Crimson ( = Cochineal), 
Flea, Fly, Gnat, Grasshopper, Hornet, Lice, Locust, 
Moth, Palmerworra, Scarlet (= Cochineal), Wasp,— 
in all, excluding duplicates, 16, of which, however, 
a number are genenc or ordinal. (6) Scorpions .— 
Of these there are several species, none of which 
are distinguished by name, (c) Spiders.—Oi these 
also there are numerous species, and countless 
individuals. 

vii. MOLLUSKS.—Oi these there are large num¬ 
bers, both of land and water species. Few of them 
are mentioned in Scripture. The Snail, Onycha, 
^he operculum of several species of Strombus\ 
Pearl [tlie T)roduct of diseased action in some 
species of Mdeagrina']n and other bivalves. Purple 
[an extract from a species of Jfwrea;], make up the 
meagre list of this immense sub-kingdom. 

via. Worms. —Of these only the Horseleech, an 
Annelid, and the generic expression Worms, are 
given. The sub-kingdom is very extensively 
represented. 

ix. CuiLENTERATA. —The Mediterranean Sea 
contains an abundance of species of Sea Anemones, 
Jelly Fishes, and Corals. Only the latter are men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, with no intimation of species. 

X. PORIFERA .— The Sponge is once mentioned 
(Mt 27®*II) in connexion with the crucifixion of our 
Lord. The allusion is undoubtedly to the common 
sponge so familiar to all. 

R. VEGETABLE KINGDOM : BoTANY.— The Flora 
of Pal. and Syria is exceediimly rich and varied, 
owing to the same causes which have been alluded 
to in connexion with the Fauna. In the region 
bounded by Akher Dagh on the N., Sinai on the 
S., the Mediterranean on the W., and the Syro- 
Arabian desert on the E., are 124 Orders, 850 
Genera, and about 3500 Species of Phamogams and 
Acro^ens. The experience of the writer leads him 
to believe that there are still many new species to 
be discovered in the mountains of N. Syria, and in 
the districts E. of the great north and south cleft 
of the Orontes, Ccole-Syria, the Jordan Valley, and 
the ’Arabah. 

Syria and Pal. may be divided into six botanical 
regions. (1) The Maritime Plain. Its Flora re¬ 
sembles that of the other coasts of the I^evant, but 
with a few species not elsewhere found. (2) The 
parallel mountain chains E. and W. of the great 
cleft, from the level of the Maritime Plain to an 
altitude of 4000 ft. These chains begin with 
Amanus, the northernmost peaks of wliich are 
divided from Akher Dagh by the valley of the 
Ak-Su, and the southernmost from Mt. Cassius by 
the valley of the Orontes. Mt. Cassius is the 
outlier of the Nusaireh chain, which extends from 
the valley of the Orontes to that of the Nahr el- 
Kebir (the ancient Eleutherus), which separates it 
from Lebanon. Lebanon extends from the Eleu¬ 
therus to the Leontes. S. of the Leontes the hill- 
country of Galilee, Samaria, Judsea, and et-Tlh 
constitutes a more or less continuous chain, separ¬ 
ated from Sinai by the sandy plain of Debbet er- 
Ramleh. A parallel chain, E. of the great cleft, 
begins with Ivurd Dagh, and exi ends southwards 
under the names of Jebel Bil'dis, Antilebanon, 
Hermon, Gilead, Moab, and Edom, to the Red Sea 
at 'Akabah. A break occurs in JaulAn, where a 
tableland, dotted with extinct volcanoes of no 
great elevation, divides Antilebanon from Gilead. 
This plain is terminated on the E. by the range of 
Jebel ed-Druz (Hill of Bashan). These mountain 
ranges have a characteristic flora, and each section 
of them has its peculiar species. It would carry us 
far beyond the limits of this article to enumerate 
them. (3) The alpine summits of these ranges,prin¬ 
cipally those of Akher Dagh, Amanus, Cassius, 
Lebanon, and Antilebanon, have a flora remarkable 
for its specialization, and having little of the palae- 
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arctic character. (4) The tablelands of Aleppo, 
Cocle-Syria, Damascus, ^aurd^n, Gilead, and Moab. 
These have also many distinctly characteristic 
plants. (5) The deserts bordering these, and ex¬ 
tending southward into et-Tih and Sinai. These 
have already furnished a notable addition to the 
Flora, and doubtless contain many undiscovered 
species. (6) The chasm of the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
in which a tropical climate prevails, and where a 
number of Indian and Ethiopian types are found. 

The most numerous Orders are RanunculacecB^ 
12 genera, 76 species; CruciftroR^ 72 gen. 240 sp.; 
Sileneas^ 10 gen, 129 sp. ; Leguminosce^ 56 gen. 
423 sp. ; Urrwellifercei 73 gen. 190 sp. ; Cornpositce^ 
115 gen. 457 sp. ; Borragintcn^ 26 gen. 110 sp. ; 
ScrojihulariacecBt 17 gen. 131 sp. ; Lahiata:, 31 
gen. 207 sp. ; ChenopodiacecB^ 24 ^en. 64 sp. ; 
IMiacece, 22 gen. 124 sp. ; and Gramineas, 92 gen. 
238 species. Kanunculus has 33 sp., Silene 61, 
Trigonella 37, Medicago 26, Trifolium 66, Astra¬ 
galus 124, Vicia 31, Galium 39, Anthcmis 28, 
Verbascum 40, Linaria24, Scrophularia 19, Veronica 
24, Salvia 39, Stachys 26, Euphorbia 41, Allium 
42, Cyperus 15, Carex 18. As might have been 
expected from the dryness of the climate. Ferns 
are few, being represented by only 15 gen. and 25 
species. The Orchids are of the smaller kinds, 
numbering 11 gen. and 37 species. 

The following Scripture plants cannot be de¬ 
termined with certainty, viz.: Al^m (almug), bav- 
tree (not a tree at all), box, cockle, cypress, gall, 
fir, gopher wood, hemlock, oil-tree, pannag, poplar, 
sweet cane, and vine of Sodom. 

The following are generic or ordinal, viz. : 
Bramble, brier, bitter herbs, bulrush, bush, flag, 
grass, hay, herb, lily, melon, nettle, oak, oil-tree, 
pulse, reed, rush, thistle, thorn, vetches (llVm 
for nettles), willow. 

The plants which may be known with a fair 
measure of certainty are distributed in 35 Orders, 
as follows :— EanunculacecBt fitches; Cnccifercv^ 
mustard ; Capparidemt caper ; Cistincce, ladanum; 
Malvacece, cotton ; Linacece, flax ; Vitacece, vine ; 
JUutacecBf rue ; Anacardiacece, balm, balsam, bdel¬ 
lium (?), frankincense, myrrh, nuts (pistachio, Gn 
43^^), teil-tree, terebinth; Leguminoscp, beans, 
juniper {retem), husks (carob), lentils, shittim 
wood (acacia), rye {kirsenneh); RosacecE, almond, 
apple, hazel (almond); Myrtacece^ myrtle; Lyth- 
rarieccy camphire (henna); GranateaSt pomegranate; 
Cucurbitaceccy cucumbers, gourd; UmhelWercdy 
anise (dill), coriander cummin, galbanum ; Valeri- 
anaceoBf spikenard; CompositcRy wormwood; Styra- 
cacecRy styrax; OleaceoSy olive ; Aquilariaceccy 
lign-aloes; ebony; Solanaceccy mandrake; 

LabiateoSy hyssop, mint; CJienojyodiaceoRy mallows 
(saltwort, Rv) LaurineaSy cassia, cinna¬ 

mon ; UrticacecRy fig, sycamine, sycomore; Plata- 
nacecRy chestnut (plane-tree); JuglandacecRy nut 
(walnut); ConifercRy ash (oren), cedar, thyine wood; 
PalmecRy palm ; IridacecRy saflron ; AmaryllidacecRy 
rose of Sharon (narcissus); LUiaceoRy garlic, leeks, 
onion; Gramineasy barley, millet, spelt, tare, 
wheat. 

Of the above 66 species, 35 are cultivated plants. 
The foregoing analysis makes it clear that the 
Hebrews did not study plants as closely as animals, 
a fact illustrated among the Arabsof the present day. 

G. E. Post. 

NATURE.—Few words have been the source of 
so much confusion in theology as the word naturRy 
for few words have been employed, as this has 
been, for a long period in two or three distinct, 
though related, senses. It will be best to begin 
our aiscussion by distinguishing between these 
different meanings. 

1. The word ‘nature* is commonly used in 
scientific investigation to describe the sum-total 


of physical forces—the whole range of tlie co¬ 
existences and sequences of phenomena. In tliis 
view it includes the entire domain of Iho inorganic 
and organic, the mineral, vegetable, and animal 
kingdoms. Thus we speak of ‘ students of nature,* 
of ‘ natural science,* or natural philosophy, mean¬ 
ing thereby to describe those departments of human 
knowledge which are concerned with the material 
universe. Nature, in this sense, includes man in 
respect of that side of his life which he shares 
with the lower animals. The science which has 
to do with the diseases of his body is, par exed- 
lencRy ‘Pliysic.* And the progress of j^ysiology 
suggests that not only the disorders oi his body, 
but some at least of the maladies of his luind, are 
subject to physical law, and may be made the 
subject of scientific investigation like any other 
physical process. 

2. Man, however, is possessed of a unique faculty 
which he does not share with the other inhabit¬ 
ants of this earth—the faculty of self-determining 
reason and of conscious will. To be able to make 
a moral choice is his supreme prerogative. He is 
not altogether the victim of breeding and of cir¬ 
cumstance ; he is a free agent. And this freedom 
of his enables him, within certain limits, to initiate 
movements in the visible order, and to control and 
guide the material forces of the universe. If we 
are to regard man in this point of view as a part 
of nature, we must widen our conception of naturCy 
which will now include not only tne kingdom of 
law, but the kingdom of freedom. Nature, in this 
second and enlarged sense, does not exclude the possi¬ 
bility of free will; it takes in the moral world; it 
recognizes moral no less than ‘ physical ’ law. 

3. The word is often used in yet a larger sense. 
Nature is regarded as the sum-tctal of all that is, 
or was, or shall be. It is the Ally the Universe, 
And, so defined, it is not exclusive of God, for (to 
the believer in Him) He is the ens realissimumy 
the most certain and the most real existence which 
we can conceive. Nature, in this view, is the 
kingdom of God, in whom and from whom it 
draws its life. All its operations are the mani¬ 
festations of His ceaseless and omnipresent activity. 
If we use the word consistently in this its largest 
sense, it is plain that we must abandon the 
term supernatural. Nothing can be supernatural, 
nothing can be ‘beyond* or ‘above’ nature, if 
nature is the sum of all that is. See Natural. 

So far we have only attempted to define the 
various connotations which the word ‘ nature * may 
have. And it is to be observed that in whatever 
sense the word is used the idea is constantly per¬ 
sonified, and attributes and operations are ascribed 
to nature which strictly are proper to persons. 
When we speak of ‘ bountiful * nature, we may be 
thinking of it in sense (1) or in sense (3), and we 
may have no intention to include or to exclude 
the idea of God;as the Bountiful One. Thus Christ 
said, ‘the earth beareth fruit of herself' (aiJro/Adri;, 
Mk 4^), not meaning thereby to suggest that the 
harvest is not the rift of Goa. And, on the other 
hand, it is not to be presumed that every form of 
words which seems to recognize providence or com¬ 
passion in nature is intended to suggest a Personal 
and Benevolent Will behind it. For example, some 
recent theological writers have argued as if they 
held ‘God* to bo merely a synonym for ‘nature,’ 
and have identified ‘God* not with the Personal 
Author and Governor of nature, but with the order 
of nature itself. This is to introduce a grave 
ambiguity into our theological nomenclature; but 
it is here instanced merely to illustrate the point 
that our idea of nature is necessarily affect^^ and 
coloured by our idea of Gody and that a definition 
of nature is hardly complete which does not convey 
to the mind some clear view concerning its relation 
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to Grod. Something, therefore, must be said on 
this head. 

Atheism dismisses tlie question by refusing to 
admit that it has a meaning. That there is no Grod, 
that there exists nothing but the successions and co¬ 
existences of phenomena, is the principle of specu¬ 
lative Atlieism. Theoretically, there is no reason 
why Atheism should not recognize the free agency 
of man, and so admit the idea of nature in the 
second sense above described; but, as a matter of 
fact. Atheism is usually based on philosophical 
materialism, which can find no place for free will 
within its borders. That nature is self-created 
and self-acting is its fundamental thesis. Such 
a conception is utterly irreconcilable with religion 
in any true meaning of that ill-used word, and 
must not bo further dealt with here. 

But, granting the existence of a Supreme Person 
whose mind and purpose the operations of nature 
reflect, in what relation do we conceive Him to 
stand to the visible order of the world? The 
answer suggested by the first page of the Bible 
and by the first article of the Christian creeds is 
that He is its Creator^ the * Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible *; cf. 
Gn l\ Ex 20^1, Is Ofli, Jer 321’, Ac Rev 
The various ‘proofs* of the existence of God, in 
particular that known as the * cosmological * proof, 
are concerned with the justification to the intellect 
of this instinctive belief of mankind, which was 
present to the Hebrews, as it seems to have been 
present to every primitive race of men (see God). 
But this conception of God as the Creator of 
nature is not by itself a satisfying or complete 
concention of the Supreme. God is not to bo 
regaraed, if we are to follow Scrinture, only as 
an Infinite and All-holy Being on wnom the world 
depends for its creation. Reason certainly requires 
us to believe that the Creator of nature tran¬ 
scends nature; but the heart is not satisfied until 
it recognizes God not only as the Great Artificer, 
but as the present source of the world’s life, as 
having entered into history, as never abandoning 
the universe which He has made. No one really 
cares to speculate about a Being who is relegated 
to an ever-receding past, an absentee Creator, 
pursuing (as it has been said) * an eternal policy of 
non-intervention.* And yet such barren Deism is 
the logical outcome of exclusive attention to that 
conception of the Supreme which regards Him 
solely as transcending nature. This was the 
especial fault of most of the English theology of 
the 18th century, that it did not realize that (as 
Butler put it) God is no less nature’s Governor 
than its Author. 

It is thus apparent wherein the imperfection 
in Paley’s famous illustration of the watchmaker 
and the watch consists. An artificer having once 
constructed a machine and set it going, leaves it 
to its own devices ; the more perfect the machine 
is, the less will interference be necessary. But 
that is not a complete account of the relation of 
God to nature. The analogy breaks down hope¬ 
lessly in this respect, that nature is not only the 
creation of God; it is also the sphere of His con¬ 
stant and beneficent activity. ‘ Of him,* but also 
‘through him and unto him are all things* (Ro 
11“). And this conception of God as a Spirit 
dwelling in nature and manifesting Himself 
through nature is frequently expressed in Scrip¬ 
ture. ‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? * asks the 
Psalmist. ‘ If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there; if I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou 
art there. ^ If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me * (Ps Again, to the Psalmist 


God is the continual spring of life: ‘ Thou hidest 
thy face, they are troubled; thou takest away 
their breath, they die* (Ps 104®^). So also Elihu 
declares, ‘The Spirit of God hath made me, and 
the breath of the Almighty giveth mo life* (Job 
33^). This conception of God, widely different 
from that taught by the Deism ot the last century, 
is the conception which the progress of natural 
science and our increased knowledge of the secrets 
of nature is bringdng more and more into promi¬ 
nence. That God is in nature as well as above 
nature, that He is at once an Indwelling Spirit 
and a Transcendent Personality, is the true theistic 
doctrine of science. Nature does not work in¬ 
dependently of Him; all its operations are due 
to His ceaseless activity. He upholds ‘all things 
by the word of his power* (He P). The course of 
history is not a blind mechanical process of evolu¬ 
tion ; ‘the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men * (Dn 4'^). 

Thig is well said in one of the authorized Homilies of the 
Church of Ent^lund: ‘It is not to be thought that God hath 
created all this whole universal world os it is; and thus once 
made, hath given it up to be ruled and used after our own wits 
and device^ and so takoth no more charge thereof; as we see 
the shipwright, after ho hath brou)j;ht his ship to a perfect end, 
then delivercth he to the mariners, and taketh no more care 
thereof. Nay, God hath not so created the world, that He is 
careless of it; but He still preserveth it by His goodness; He 
still Btayeth it in IIis creation. For else, without His special 
goodness, it could not stand long in this condition.' * 

Now, the problem which presents itself here is so 
to guard our language that it shall not be open to 
the charge of confounding God with nature. It is 
hard to steer clear of both Scylla and Charyb<lis, 
to avoid Deism on the one side. Pantheism on the 
other. Greek philosophy furnishes us with in¬ 
structive illustrations of the dilficulty of avoiding 
fatal error in this matter, if we attempt to con¬ 
struct our theology without the aid of revelation. 
If the Epicureans, with their conception of gods 
who Uvea at ease a life of undisturbed and dignified 
repose, went off in the direction of Deism, the 
Stoics, with their doctrine of God as the soul of 
the world, were Pantheistic. And this is really 
a more serious error than the other, becau.se it 
effectually banishes all true religion. For religion 
involves belief in a Person, who not only is in 
constant and intimate relation to nature, but who 
also enters into communion with men. This is 
impossible if God be identified with nature, for 
with a mere abstraction no fellowship can be 
sought, and to it no worship can be addres.sed. 
Pantheism is as impotent as Deism to satisfy the in¬ 
tellectual and the emotional cravings of mankind. 

Pantheism is a vague word, and requires closer 
examination than we have yet given it. Some-, 
thing has been said above of tlieories which resolve 
God into the complex of material forces, which 
identify God and nature, indeed, but by the 
elimination from the idea of God of its distinctive 
features, reason, intelligence, personality, good¬ 
ness, and the like. Such theories, though from 
one point of view ‘Pantheistic,*—for the only 
Supreme which they recognize is the Universe of 
Being,—are, from a truer point of view, ‘ Atheistic,’ 
for they do not admit the existence of any spiritual 
being higher than ourselves. But idealist philoso¬ 
phies, such as that which was unfolded in the sys¬ 
tem of Spinoza, do not thus begin and end with 
the material forces of the phenomenal world; they 
begin and end with God, in whom as the Great 
All-pervading ^irit they find the explanation of 
all existence, opinoza does not resolve God into 
nature, but ho exalts nature to God, he treats all 
the operations of nature as the manifestations of 
supreme spiritual substance. For him, nature is 
the development of freedom, or, to use his own 
remarkable language, the processes of the universe 
* Homily for Rogation Week, pt. 1. 
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are the exhibition of the natura naturans (or God) 
unfolding itself (or Himself) in the natura natur- 
ata (or nature). It is plain that, on such a sjstem 
as this, the ‘ laws of nature' are absolutely binding 
on the Divine Life; for the operations of these 
laws are the manifestations (and the only jiossible 
manifestations) of that Life. We have here, indeed, 
a spiritual interpretation of nature presented to 
us; every movement in the visible order is, as it 
were, a sacrament of the Divine Life. But such a 
doctrine is widely removed from Theism; for while 
it speaks of a Divine it leaves no room for a 
Divine Reason, and Wlllt and Personality, The 
relation of the Supreme to nature is conceived in 
such systems rather as the relation of the vital 
principle to the living plant, than as the relation i 
of the directing mind to the field of experience 
in which it operates. Certainly, this latter analogy 
is not complete or final. Our minds produce eHects 
in the physical order only through the medium 
of our boclies, and even thus only within certain 
limits and under certain conditions; the power 
of supreme mind over the universe, which is the 
sphere of its manifestation, cannot be conceived 
as other than absolute (see MIRACLE). But yet 
is the analogy true so far as it goes, and it is in 
harmony with the few hints which Scripture oilers 
on this great subject. The opening verses of St. 
John’s Uospel speak of the creation of all things 
as the work or the Logos, and of Him as the 
Life of tlie world and the Light of men (Jn 1^"^). 
The Logos is not a more name for the impersonal 
order of nature; He is the Directing Intelli¬ 
gence which set in array its forces, and con¬ 
tinues to guide and control them in their energy. 
And of Uie life of man St. Paul Quotes with 
approval the saying of Cleanthes, *We are also 
his offspring,’ and declares, * In him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac 17^). This is the 
rational and Christian view of nature and of 
humanity, and it is as widely divergent from 
Pantheism on the one hand as it is from Deism 
on the other. An important conclusion is thus 
reached. Theology, no less than science, loads to 
the conception of the Unity of nature. It is not 
a mere aggregate of independent forces; it is a 
totality, whidi is conceived as One because of 
the Unity of the Intelligence which created and 
governs it. Each part ministers to the welfare of 
the whole ; in its growth only the * fittest ’ survive, 
because, were it not for the elimination of the 
‘unfit,’ nature would be not Cosmos but Chaos. 
It would bo ‘without form and void,’ as in the 
days before the Divine Spirit moved upon the face 
of the waters (Gn 1*), Nature is One, because of 
tlie Unity of its Author; ‘ I am J" that maketli 
all things’ (Is 44**; of. Rev 4^^). But unity does 
not necessarily involve uniformity. The Unity of 
Nature is an axiom of science and of religion ; the 
Uniformity of Nature, i.e, the rule that ‘ the same 
physical causes will always produce the same 
physical effects,’ far from being an axiom, is 
nothing more than an empirical maxim, convenient 
for scientific investigation, which has been found 
to hold good in an enormous number of instances, 
but which has no a priori necessity and no rational 
guarantee of universality. Nature is, indeed, 
governed by law and not 1^ caprice; that we 
know and are assured of. But such a formula 
does not settle the matter. A wise and prudent 
man’s life is also governed by law and not by 
caprice, and yet the intervention of his moral 
reason, of his power of choice, disturbs from time 
to time the semblance of uniformity in his conduct. 
For liini the same physical antecedents do not 
always issue in the same physical consequences, 
because moral considerations—non-physical motives 
—may sway him now in this direction, and now 


in that. Thus in the case of man, who is a part, 
and an important part, of nature, the rufc of 
uniformity does not hold absolutely. And when 
we remember that the Divine Will must be, at the 
least, as independent of physical law as is man’s 
will, we see no ground tor regarding the ‘ Uni¬ 
formity of Nature’ as a constitutive principle of 
the Cosmos. It is nothing more than a convenient 
way of saying that God’s laws are general laws; 
that Ho does not depart from the usual methods of 
His rule, without the gravest reasons for inter¬ 
vention. See Miracle. 

Such conceptions, such problems, are too abstract 
to occupy the mind of primitive piety. And, as a 
matter of fact, the word ‘nature’ does not once 
occur in the OT. The Hebrews saw the hand of 
Jehovah everywhere; they recognized that He 
had made ‘ the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is * (Ex 20*^), that the thunder 
was His voice and the lightning-flashes His arrows 
of destruction (Ps 18^*), that fire and hail, snow 
and vapour, and stormy wind fulfilled His word 
(Ps 148®); but they had no thought of nature as a 
whole, a totality, which might be conceived of as 
an abstract idea, without any special reference to 
the particular phenomena which represent it in 
the concrete. The power of forming abstract ideas 
comes late in the development of mental life, and 
it was not until Hebraism came into contact with 
Hellenism that the idea of was introduced 

into Hebrew thought. In 4 Mao we find 
Antiochus recommending Eleazar to consent to eat 
swine’s flesh, on the ground that it is given to us 
by nature. And St. Paul argues that * nature 
itself teaches’ us that a man’s liead ought to be 
uncovered, but a woman’s covered (1 Co IP*). In 
both of these instances nature, is spoken of as a 
unity, and it is personified in a fashion which would 
have been unintelligible at an earlier period of 
Jewish thought. Again, the word is used 
occasionally in the writings of St. Paul and in 
the Bk. of Wis (as it is still) to describe the sum 
of the properties or characteristics of a species—the 
^stem of its constitution (as Butler would put it). 
E.g,i among the subjects on which (ro<pla is engaged 
are mentioned tpijaeis ‘the natures of living 

creatures’ (Wis 7*®), and St. Paul speaks of 
abominable vices as being rrapd (p^aiu (Ro 1*®), i.e, 
contrary to the nature of man ; and in Ro 11** of a 
wild olive-tree being grafted into a good olive- 
tree trapb. i.e. contrary to its nature. The 

uncircumcised condition of the Gentiles is described 
as 7} iK dKpo^vcTla (Ro 2 *^), this being, as we 

would say, the natural state of man. Larger 
questions are suggested by the apostle’s words, ‘ we 
were by nature (0i5(ret) children of wrath ’ (Epli 2*), 
which are considered elsewhere. See Fall. 

It is easy to understand how such expressions 
and such a usage of the word should grow 
up, once the conceptions of the world as a system, 
and of each animal and plant upon it as possessing 
a constitution of its own, became familiar. The 
word only gives rise to ambiguity when we are 
using it in reference to questions which toucli 
theology; it then becomes necessai^ to ask whether 
ho who employs it understands it in sense (1) as 
the complex of the mechanical and chemical forces 
of the Uosmos, in sense (2) which reckons man’s 
will and reason a^ part of his or in sense (3), 
the true religious conception, which ultimately 
refers every operation of phenomenal force to the 
Agency of Supremo Mind, directing and ordering 
it in wisdom. 

LrrvRATURB.—Spinoza, Ethics ; Butler, AtiaXoqy and Sermons ; 
Kant, JKritikder Urtheilskrajt ; Spencer, First Prineij^es ; Duke 
of A^yll, Reign of Law ; Seeley, Natural Religion", ¥'\sV,(i, The 
Idea of Qod", Illingworth, Divine Immanence. See under 

miraclr. J. H. Bernard. 
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NAUGHT, NAUGHTY, NAUGHTINESS —The 

Eng. word ‘naught* in formed from the Anglo- 
Saxon na, not, and wiht, a whit, a thing. At an 
early stage, perhaps under the influence of the 
verb ‘ought,’ the spelling ‘nought’ came in. 
Then the word was contracted to ‘not.’ Thus 
‘naught,’ ‘nought,’ ‘not’ are all forms of the 
same word, and do not difler in meaning. In AV 
of 1611 the spelling is always nought^ except in Lk 
23^' ‘ Herod, witli his men of warre, set him at 
naught,’ and Scrivener {Camh, Paragraph Bible, 
p. :avii) says that in this passage ‘ naught ’ is a 
mere error. 

The meaning of ‘ naught ’ was originally ‘ not 
anything,’ ‘ worthless.* Hut it soon came to mean 
‘ bad,’ * vicious,’ and this was the usual meaning in 
the 17th cent. Consequently in the 1638 ed. of 
AV the word is spelt ‘ naught’ in 2 K 2^®, Pr 20'^ 
the Ileb. being ]n ra , ‘ bad ’; elsewhere ‘ nought,’ 
the Ileh. being some expression of worthlessness 
rather than of wickedness. This distinction was 
preserved by Scrivener, and is found in most mod. 
editions of AV. 

Examples of ‘naught’or ‘nought’ in the sense 
of ‘ bad are Udall’s Erasmits' Paraph, i. fol. 64, 
‘ Why tlierfore saye ye that that whiche is good 
of it selfo cummeth from Beelzebub, who by your 
owno judgement is al naught ? ’ ; Barlowe, Dicuoge, 
p. 76, ‘Why do ye then dispise the universall 
churche, because some of them be noughte ? ’; Mt 
20^* Khem. ‘ Is thine eye naught, because I am 
good ?’ 

Naughty means ‘ worthless ’ in Pr 6'^ Heb. d-ih 
usually ‘ a man of Belial,’here ‘a naughty 
^rson,’ KV" ‘ a worthless person.’ Cf. Tina. 
Expos, p. 7 ‘These and all such are naughty 
arguments.’ Elsewhere it means ‘ bad,’ Pr 17^ 

* A liar giveth ear to a naughty tongue ’ (ntn 

liV ‘ a mischievous tongue ’); Jer 24*-* ‘ The other 
basket had very naughty figs ’ RV ‘ bad ’); 
Wis 12^® ‘ they were a naughty generation ’ {vovi)ph 
h ylrecris avrCiv, KV ‘ their nature by birth was 
evil’). So in Udall’s Erasimis' Paraph, ii. fol. 
284 the devil is called a ‘naughtie lord.’ Latimer 
{Sermons, p. 115) says, ‘The herte of man is 
naughti, a croked, and a froward pece of worke.’ 
In the Preface to his Dialoge (p. 36) Barlowe says, 

* Where as is eiimyte and contention, there is 
inconstancy and all noughty doyng.’ Cf. also Mt 
2P* Rhein. ‘ The naughtie men he wil bring to 
naught’; and Milton, Areopagitica, p. 16, ‘Best 
books to a naughty mind are not unappliable to 
occasions of evill.’ 

Naughtiness occurs only in the sense of ‘ wicked¬ 
ness ’: 1 S 17“ ‘ I know thy pride, and the naughti¬ 
ness of thine heart’ yi); Pr 11* ‘Trans¬ 

gressors shall be taken in their own naughtiness ’ 
(njn, RV ‘ mischief ’); Wis 4^^ ‘ The bewitcliing of 
naughtiness doth obscure things that are honest ’ 
{^a<rKayla ^auXorT^ros); Ja ‘ Lay apart all filthi¬ 
ness and superfluity of naughtiness’ {wepicaelav 
KaKlas, RV ‘overflowing of wickedness,’ RVm 
‘malice’). Cf. Udall, Erasmus' Paraph, ii. fol. 
284, ‘ The whole world is set altogether on 
naughtynes’; Mt 22^* Rhem. ‘Jesus knowing 
their naughtinos, said, what do you tempt me 
Hypocrites ? ’ and Ac 3“ Rhem. ‘ To you first God 
raising up his sonne, hath sent him blessing you ; 
that every one should convert him self from his 
naughtines. ’ This word ‘ naughtiness ’ is effectively 
made use of by Driver as the rendering of the Heb. 
word 'CLvcn in the Psalms and elsewhere {Parallel 
Psalter, at Ps 7‘* 10^ etc., and note on p. 449 f.). 
See Vanity. J. Hastings. 

NAYE.— The centre part of a wheel through which 
the axle passes. In AV ‘ nave ’ is the rendering of 33 , 
which is also translated ‘ boss ’ of a shield in Job 


16“, and ‘ high place * AV, ‘ eminent place ’ RV, in 
Ezk 16*h The Arabic name is kab, not unlike 3| 
in sound. In RV n^ri is tr. ‘ nave,’ the word 
meaning literally the gatherina or binding together, 
and when applied to a wheel refers to that part 
which binds together the spokes, i.e. the nave. 
It is found only in 1 K 7“ (onn^n). 33 is tr. in RV 
‘ feUo,’ or the rim of the wheel. W. Carslaw. 

NAYE (NauT)).—The Gr. form of the Heb. name 
Nun (which see). It occurs only in Sir 46^ (A V). 

NAYY.— 1 K all a fleet, wliidi 

elsewhere is found only in Is 33*h EV 

‘galley with oars.’ See Galley. Also 1 Mac V^, 
2 Mac 12® 14h all arbXos. See Ship ; and for ‘ navy 
of Tarshish’ 1 K 10“ see also Tarsiiish. 

NAZARENE (Nafapr;*/6s from Nafapd, like MaySa- 
Xrjv'lj from MaySaXd [cf. Dalman’s Aramdische 
Grammatik, p. 141, note 7]; Na^a>pa?o9 used ex¬ 
clusively in Mt, Jn, Ac, and probably so in Lk.* 
The form Nafopatos occurs in some MSS).—This 
term is used in tlie Gospels, but only by those 
outside the circle of His intimate friends, to dis¬ 
tinguish Jesus of Nazareth from otliers of the 
same name. In Ac it is also employed by St. 
Peter (2“ 3* 4^®), by St. Paul (26®), and by the risen 
Lord (22'^). In Mt 2“ the evangelist says that 
Jesus went to dwell at Nazareth, that ‘it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, 
that he should be called a Nazareiie’ (Na^wpatos). 
Many interpretations of this passage have been 
given, none of them entirely satisfactory. The 
most important are: (1) that which connects it 
with the word in Is IP; (2) that which as¬ 
sumes a play on the word ‘ Nazirite’; (3) Hitzig’s 
view that it refers to the word in Is 49*; 

(4) that it has reference to a lost prophecy, or 
one that was only traditional and never written ; 

(5) that the use of the plural Trpo(pr)TC)v precludes 

any reference to a single word, and that the evan¬ 
gelist alludes to prophecies asserting that the 
Messiah would be despised. Jerome, in his com¬ 
mentary on Is llh objected to the first interpreta¬ 
tion on the ground that the of Nafwpatoy does 
not correspond to the ^ of 1 ^}. The same objec¬ 
tion applies to Hitzig’s view. The objection to (2) 
is that Jesus was not a Nazirite ; and to (4) that it 
is a counsel of despair. The last explanation (5) 
is already given by Jerome in his commentary to 
Mt 2“, and is perhaps the most probable (cf. 
Weiss in Meyer’s Kommentar"^, in loc.). Finally, 
the word Na^apalw*' is used in Ac ‘24® of the Chris¬ 
tians. It is similarly employed by the Jews in the 
time of Tertullian; ‘ Unde et ipso nomine nos 
Judsei Nazarteos appellant per eum’ {adv. Mar- 
cioneni, iv. 8). After this, however, it practically 
disappears from literature in this sense until about 
A.D. 400, when it appears as the name of a Chris¬ 
tian sect. G. W. Thatcher. 

NAZARETH (Naj^ap^d, Na^ap^r, Na^apdr, Na^apd^, 
Nafapd, mod. Arab. en-Nd^ra ; on etymology and 
meaning of the name see Swete on Mk 1®) was 
situated in a high valley running from S.S.W. to 
N.N.E. among the most southerly of the limestone 
hills of the Leoanon range just before it drops down 
to the Plain of Esdraelon. The base of the valley 
is about 1200 feet above the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, while the western nill (which is higher 
than the hills on the N. and E.), on which the 
town was built, rises to a height of 1600 feet. The 

* In Westcott and Hort’s text occurs in Mk 

14®7 algo in Lk 484, where it is probably copied from Mk or 
a common source. Apart from these instances it occurs only 
in Lk 2419 , where, however, the MS8 A, D, etc., read 
It thus seems probable that was the only form used 

in the original source of the Synoptic Gospels. 
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floor of the valley ia covered in the season with 
wild flowers, and the olive, tig, mulbepy, lemon, 
pome^anate, almond, and quince flourish. Want 
of soil, however, causes many bare spots in the 
landscape, which is further characterized by the 
long irregular rows of cactus hedges. The climate 
is moderate on the whole, though it is hot in the 
summer and snow is not unknown in the winter. 
Like many other parts of Palestine, it is subject 
to severe storms. The old town of N. has entirely 
disappeared, but, judging by the rock-tombs that 
remam, it probably extended, higher up the western 
hill than the modem village. It seems to have 
been a place of no importance for the national life 
(cf. Jn 1"), although it was only a da 3 ^s journey 
from the Mediterranean at Carmel, and about 
the same distance from Capernaum and Tiberias, 
while it was a three days* journey from Jerusalem. 
Roads go out from it to Sefurieh, Akka, Kefr 
Kenna, Tiberias, Mt. Tabor, Jalfa, and the Plain 
of Esdraelon; but no main line of traffic passes 
through it. The only permanent water supply 
comes from the Virgins Spring ('Ain es • Sitt 
Mariam)t which rises near the Greek church of 
Gabriel and is conducted by a canal of about 
120 steps to its preseht outlet. Attempts have 
been made to secure a supply from other sources, 
but without much success. As the outflow from 
the Viren’s Spring in the summer is only about 
170 gallons an hour,—an amount that scarcely 
suffices for the present population of 7500 people, 
even with the audition of stored rain-water,—the 
population of Nazareth could never have been very 
large. N. is not mentioned in the OT, Josephus, 
or the Talmud (but cf. Neubauer, G6og. du 
Talmud^ p. 190), and derives its importance 
entirely from its connexion with the life of Jesus. 
To *a city of Galilee, named Nazareth,’ Gabriel 
was sent to the Virgin Mary to announce the 
birth of Jesus (Lk 1*®), from Nazareth Joseph went 
up to be taxed in Bethlehem (Lk 2^), and to it 
Mary and he returned after the birth of Jesus 
(Lk 2®®). Matthew r^resents Joseph and Mary 
as going to live at Nazareth after the birth of 
Jesus, that a prophecy concerning the Messiah 
might be fulfllled (Mt 2«; see Nazarenb). At 
the age of twelve Jesus was still living at Nazareth 
(Lk 2®i), and according to Mark He came from 
Nazareth of Galilee to be baptized in the Jordan 
(1®). To Nazareth He returned after the Tempta¬ 
tion, only, however, to leave it for Capernaum 
(Mt 4^®). Finally, it was in the synagogue of 
Nazareth that He declared Himself the ^nlment 
so enraged the people that they 
led Him out to the hill above the city and sought 
to throw Him down* (Lk 4'®, of. Mk Mt 1^). 
From His close association with Nazareth, Jesus 
was often spoken of as ‘ the Nazarene * (see article 
above). 

The important features of Nazareth for the life 
of Jesus are— 

1. It was in Galilee, and hence was not so much 
under the influence of the temple as of the syna¬ 
gogue. It was also free from the extreme aversion 
to everything foreira so characteristic of Jerusalem, 
while at the same time the patriotism of the Gali- 
Isean was strong and often even turbulent. 

2. It was secluded in so far as it was not on any 
main road of international trade (see above). 

3. Yet it WM an excellent post of observation, 
from which might be seen some of the most varied 
forms of the active life of North Palestine. Atten¬ 
tion h^ of late rightly been drawn to the magniti- 
cent view from the hills above Nazareth. Jeru- 
wlem pilgrims, Egyptian and Midianite caravans, 

* The t^iUonal elte to the south of Nasareth has now been 
Murely given up in favour of the western hill. (See commen¬ 
taries on this passage). 
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Roman legions and princes’ retinues, all passed 
within sight. Many phases of Greek and lioman 
life could be observed from here, both in the town 
life of such places as Sefurieh and on the main 
roads of the plains. At the same time national 
feeling was stirred to its depths by the memories 
connected with the hill of Carmel, the battletield 
of Esdraelon, and the mountains of Gilead. 

LmiRATUiia.— Tobler, ‘ Nazareth,' in Palautinat 1868; Guerin, 
Qalilis, 1880; Robinson, BMP ill. 188ff., 1841; O. A. Smith, 
HGHL 482fr.. 1894; Buhl, GAP 216f.,1896; Socin in Baedeker’s 
Palettxne ana Syriat where a full account of the modern town 
wlU b. found. (}, -yv. THATCHEK. 


NAZIRITB (T!J} LXX in Nu 6'*-» ti(diuyot; 
in vv.^®*^®*®® iiirYijJvot; in Jg 13® B A ^iao”- 

mi^tpLiot ; in 13’ 16^’ B dyios, A ro^'eipatoj; 
in Am 2“ ^actUvot ),—The term nd^r is derived 
from ndaaft *to consecrate,’ and denotes *the 
consecrated one,’ the one separated from among 
the rest of the ^people. It is used of two classes; 
Nazirites for life, and Nazirites for a limited 
p^iod. The law in Nu which is of late 
origin and is the only part of the law taking 
notice of Nazirites, refers only to the latter class. 

According to this law, the Nazirite is one who 
consecrates himself (or herself, v.®) to the Lord, 
and is bound by his vow of consecration (a) to 
abstain all the days of his Naziriteship from the 
use of wine and all other intoxicating drink, from 
vinegar formed from wine or strong drink, from 
any liquor of grapes, from grapes dried or fresh, 
and indeed from the use of anything produced 
from the vine (v.** l; (6) not to suffer a razor to 
come upon his head, but to let the locks of the 
hair of his head grow long (v.®); and (c) to avoid 
all ceremonial denlement from contact with any 
dead body, even that of his nearest relatives (v.®‘®, 
where, however, wife and child are not mentioned). 
If through the sudden death of any one beside 
him he becomes defiled, he must observe the usual 
rites of purification (Nu 19“®^*); on the seventh 
d^ he must shave his head, his hair being cut 
off because defilement was specially likely to cling 
to it, and also perhaps because it was the visible 
sign of his consecration, which hod been rendered 
invalid; on the eighth day he must offer through 
the priest, at the door of the sanctuary, two turtle 
doves or two young pigeons—one for a sin-offering, 
and the other for a bumt-offering (Lv 5’ 12® 14*** 
15’". ®®*'); his sin in even unwittingly violating his 
vow (Lv 4”’*, Nu 15®®*’*) being thus atoned for, he 
must reconsecrate himself to the Lord, and, having 
offered a he-lamb of the first year for a guilt¬ 
offering (Lv 14’®*®’), he must hold himself conse¬ 
crated for the whole period involved in his original 
vow (v.®’’®). On the expiry of that period, the 
law related, with equal minuteness, the way in 
which he was to return to the sphere of ordinary 
life. He was brought to the door of the sanc¬ 
tuary, where, through the priest, he offered his 
oblation to the Lora (w,’*-”): first (v.’®), a ewe- 
lamb of the first year without blemish as a sin- 
offering for sins committed unwittingly during the 
days of his separation; then a he-lamb of the first 
year without blemish as a burnt-offering, along 
with the customary meal- and drink-offerings (Nu 
15®"*); and, last of all, a ram without blemish, 
along with a basket of unleavened bread (Lv 7’®; 
cf. also Ex 29®**, Lv 2^ 8®) in addition to the usual 
meal- and drink-offerings, as a peace-offering or 
thanksgiving for having been enabled to commete 
his penod of consecration. He then shaved his 
head at the door of the sanctuary, and put his 


to 


* Not used in Qal; In Niphal, Lv 22», Ezk 14 ®. 7 Zee 7» «« 
separate oneself iroin,’ *to abstain from*; Hos ‘to cons^ 
orate oneself; In Hiphil, Lv *to separate,'Nu 6a.*.#.6.is 
‘ to separate or oonsecrate.* 
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hair on the lire under the thank-ollerings, as a 
precaution against its profanation, and as a sign 
that it was surrendered to tlie Lord The 

priest then took the sodden slioulder of tlie ram 
along with an unleavened cake and an unleavened 
wafer out of the basket, put them on the hands 
of the Nazirite (cf. Lv 8'-’’), and waved them as a 
wave-offering before the Lord. Those parts of the 
sacrifice, in addition to the customarjr wave-breast 
and heave-thigh (Lv 7^^'), were assigned to the 
priest ; this increase of what was given to 

the Lord (in the person of the priest) was probably 
meant to represent that His participation was 
greater than usual in the sacrificial meal of the 
Nazirite, whom He thereby specially acknowledged 
as His own. Having thus performed his vow, the 
Nazirite was allowed to drink wine (v.*®), very 
likely at this sacrificial meal; and he thereby 
emerged from the state of consecration into or¬ 
dinary life. If when he took the vow of a 
Nazirite he took in addition a vow special to 
himself, he had also at the same time to perform 
this latter vow. 

The Nazirites expressly mentioned in the OT 
(Samson, Samuel,* tiie halMsraelitish Rechabites, 
and probably also those referred to in Am 2“*-) 
belong to the class of Nazirites for life. What 
is saia of them does not exactly correspond with 
the law in Nu 6. Apart from the fact that Samson 
and Samuel were dedicated to the Lord by their 
parents before their birth, ’the restrictions laid 
upon them were not identical with those specified 
in that law. Of Samson it is merely said that 
‘no razor shall come upon his head’ (Jg 13®); no 
mention is made of abstinence from wine, though 
his mother is forbidden, during her pregnancy, 
to drink wine or strong drink or to eat any un¬ 
clean thing (vv.^ and ’), or anything that cometh 
of the vino (v.^^). Samson came frequently into 
contact with the dead (Jg 15*®), without his 
consecration thereby ceasing; and it is assumed 
by some that he would naturally drink wine at 
the marriage feast (14*®). Of Samuel also it is 
merely said that ‘no razor shall come upon his 
head’ (1 S 1**). The Rechabites (2 K 10*®*^-, Jer 35) 
not only abstained from wine, but from everything 
that was characteristic of a settled life; while 
Amos (2*®) makes mention only of abstinence from 
wine. The Nazirate was evidently of a much 
more manifold character, and played a greater 
part in the religious life of Israel than the law 
in Nu suggests. That law is simply an attempt, 
at a late stage of Israel’s history, to regulate an 
institution that had grown up independently of 
it. Other abstinences than those specified in it 
were doubtless occasionally practised; but these 
three had gradually come to be regarded as what 
was essential. 

Whether the lifelong or the temporary Nazirate 
was the original form, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine. ^ The cose of Samson merely proves tliat 
tradition was acquainted with Nazirites for life 
at a comparatively early period. The law in Nu, 
as already remarked, refers only to the temporary 
Nazirate ; and the hair of a dead person could not 
be offered to the Lord. The latter fact, however, 
is not conclusive against the lifelong Nazirate; 
for the long locks of the Nazirite might, from 

• That Samuel was a Naririte is denied by many moderns 
(sjf. Smend, Nowack). lie is nowhere called a Nazirite in the 
or; and the special service to which he was dedicated by bis 
mother was that of the sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S l^ff). it is 
implied in Ezk 44^ that some Soraitio priests allowed their hair 
to e^row long. The LXX, which adds to 1 S 1** 'and he shall 
not drink wine or strong drink,’ seems to regard him as a 
Nazirite. ^Vhile the Rechabites are held by some to be even 
the strictest of all the Nazirites, they are held by others to be 
•imply very closely akin to them. * The only certain historical 
•xample or a Nazirite, mentioned in the OT, is Samson' (Driver, 
Jeei and A mot, p. 153). 


time to time, have been cut off and offered at the 
sanctuary, without his thereby ceasing to be a 
specially consecrated person. Nor can it be said 
with certainty wliether abstinence from wine, etc., 
or the hair-offering was the original content of 
the vow. Abstinence from wine is alone men¬ 
tioned by Amos (2*®), while, in the case of Samson, 
both in the announcement of liis birth and in the 
narrative of his exploits, the enmhasis is laid 
entirely upon his unshorn locks. His motlier, it 
is true, is forbidden the use of wine, etc., during 
her pregnancy; and from this fact, along with 
others, opposite inferences have been drawn. By 
most it has been assumed that the omission in 
the case of Samson himself is purely accidental: 
the restriction laid upon his mother already im¬ 
plies that he is to be a specially consecrated one 
from the very beginning of his existence. By 
others, however, it is argued that Jg 13, vvhicli 
narrates the circumstances attending Samson’s 
birth, contains two traditions oi these circum¬ 
stances, and belongs to a different period from 
clis. 14-16, in which everything is opposed to the 
notion of his leading an asoetio life. In favour 
of the view that regards the hair-offering as the 
essential element, reierence is also made to Jer 7®®, 
where unshorn hair is called n^zer, and to Ly 25®* **, 
where the vine that was left undressed during the 
I Sabbatic year and the year of Jubilee is called a 
ndzlr; hut in view of Am 2*® these passages are 
not decisive. Nazirites are mentioned so seldom 
in the OT * that on such points we must refrain 
from dogmatic statements; hut on the whole it 
seems probable that the temporary Nazirate was 
the most common form, and that from the first 
abstinence from wine was one of the restrictions 
imposed on them. There is no instance in the OT 
of a female Nazirite. 

Regarding the meaning of the restrictions to 
which they were subjected there is now very 
general agreement. (1) Abstinence from wine, etc. 
This was the strictly ascetic element in tlie vow 
of the Nazirite. It has often been explained as sym¬ 
bolizing abstinence from all delicice carnis ; hut, as 
Dillmann remarks, if the Nazirite was forbidden 
all deliciae carnis, he would have had to avoid 
them, not merely symbolically, hut in reality. It 
finds an analogy m the late law forbidding the 
priests to drink wine or strong drink, while engaged 
; in the service of the sanctuary (Lv 10®**-); and 
some have accordingly explained it as meant 
merely to secure at all times the sobriety of mind 
becoming in a man specially dedicated to God 
(cf. Hos 4**). But the prohitition extended not 
only to wine and strong drink, hut to the whole 
produce of the vine. It is now, therefore, generally 
explained as ‘ a reaction in favour of tho primitive 
simplicity of Israel in the days before it came into 
contact with Canaanite civilization and Canaanite 
religion,* ‘a religious protest against Canaanite 
civilization in favour of the simple life of ancient 
times’ (W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 
p. 84 f.). ‘ All Semitic nomads view wine-growing 

and wine-drinking as essentially foreign to their 
traditional mode of life. Canaan, on the contraiy, 
is pre-eminently a land of the grape, and the 
Canaanite worship was full of Dionysiac elenuints. 
Wine was the best gift of tlie Baalim, and wine- 
drinking >>"843 prominent in their luxurious wor¬ 
ship * (m.). Tliis reaction in favour of a simple 
nomadic life was carried furthest by the Recha- 
bites ; hut though the Nazirites generally did not 
carry their protest so far, still, by their aWinence 

* All the passages In which they are mentioned are cited 
above. In La 47 ‘Nazirites’ should be 'princes’ or ‘nobles,’ 
princes as well as priests being among the llebrcws consecrated 
persons; cf. Gn 4^, Dt 88*®, where Joseph is callsd ths 
among his brethren. 
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from the use of wine, ete., they sought to exhibit 
in their manner of living the idea of genuine 
Israelites ^ 

(2) The /owpr hair of the Nazirite was the visible 
mark of his consecration ; like the high priest’s 
‘ mitre ’ with the inscription ‘ Holy to the Lord ’ 
(Ex 28^'- 29® 39*®, Lv 8®, whore the Heb. word for 
‘ crown ’ or * diadem * is the same as that rendered 
* consecration ’ in Nu 6; cf. also Lv 2H*, 2 S 1^®, 
2 K IP*), it was the sign, manifest to all, that ho 
was a God-consecrated man. The law in Nu 6 
even calls it his ‘consecration’ (v.^®; see also 
yy 7.9.11.18^ jer 739)^ an(j enacts that, when the 
period of his vpw is over, it must be offered to the 
Lord along with the peace - offerings (v.^®). In 
Samson’s case it is also the seat of his personal 
strength; as soon as it is cut off, his special 
relation to Jehovah ceases, and he becomes weak 
as other men (Jg 16^'^'*®). The general idea under¬ 
lying this restriction is that whatever is to be, or 
lias Deen, consecrated to God must be kept in¬ 
violate, in the condition in which it has come from 
its maker’s hand (cf. Ex 29*®, Lv 22*^, Nu 19*, 
Dt 16^® 21*, 1 S 6’). But it is the Nazirite himself, 
and not merely his hair, that is consecrated to 
Jehovah; how, then, are we to explain the em¬ 
phasis laid on the latter? ‘The hair,’ says W. 
11. Smith, ‘is regarded by primitive peoples as 
a living and important part of the boay ... it 
is often regarded as the special seat of life and 
strength.’ ‘All over the world the head and hair 
of persons under taboo are peculiarly sacred and 
inviolable, and the primitive notions about the 
hair as a special seat of life are quite sufficient to 
account for tliis. ... It is easy, for example, to 
understand why, if an important part of the life 
resides in the hair, a man whose whole life is con¬ 
secrated—e.y. a Maori chief, or the Flamen Dialis, 
or in the Semitic field such a person as Samuel or 
Samson—should either be forbidden to cut his hair 
at all, or should be compelled, when he does so, to 
use special precautions against the profanation of 
the holy growth ’ pn, 324, 483). The inviola¬ 
bility of the Nazirite’s Iiair is thus the manifest 
token of the consecration of his whole personality 
to Jehovah.t 

(3) The requirement to avoid all uncleanness 
due to contact with the dead is simply an enhance¬ 
ment of what is required of every Israelite, and 
more especially of the priests (Lv 21“*^ ). One that 
has specially devoted himself to the service of 
Jehovah must naturally avoid everything cere¬ 
monially defiling. He must come into contact 
with nothing that renders him unfit for the service 
of the living and holy God. In this respect, so 
long as his vow lasted, the Nazirite stood on a 
level with the levitically holiest person among 
the people, viz. the high priest (Lv 21'^'*, where 
only father and mother are mentioned). Though 
Samson does not seem to have been subject to 
this restriction,t the importance attached, to it 
generally is manifest from what is said in Nu 6 

* A similar hostility to the use of wine is found amon-jf many 
ancient peoples. Among^ the Romans the priest of Jupiter was 
forbidden even to touch the vine ; the Nabataans of the Syrian 
desert were forbidden to use wine ; among- the Arabs also, long 
before the Koran, there was a strong repugnance to the vine. 
‘Like all barbarians, the Arabs were fond enough of getting 
drunk y but wine wag a foreign and costly luxury, and the 
opposition to its use found distinguished advocates before 
Mohammed' (W. R. Smith, op. oit. p. 888). 

t Among the ancient Arabs we find a similar connexion 
between the hair and vows; the pilgrim allowed his hair to 
grow until his vow was paid; he then cut it off and thereby 
returned to the state of orainary secular life. He was not even 
permitted to comb and wash his locks till the pilgrimage 
was accomplished. This rule was not ascetic; it was »mply a 
consequence of the fact that the hair of hft head was inviolable. 
Pilgrims to Mecca are still forbidden to cut the hair of their 
head or even to pare their nails during their pilgrimage. 

t Schultz remarks (p. 110) that this restriction naturally did 
•ot prevent one from engaging in the holy wars of Jehovah. 


aa to the Nazirite who has been accidentally 
defiled. ^ 

The Nazirites are mentioned so seldom in the OT 
that we cannot trace the history of this peculiar 
institution. It may be confidently assumed, how¬ 
ever, that it grew up spontaneously on Israelitish 
soil, and that, too, as early as the time of the Judges. 
Israel had been unable to conquer the Canaanitea 
completely, and, through intercourse with the 
latter, was gradually losing its distinctive char¬ 
acter. If it was to maintain its existence and 
fulfil its vocation as the people of Jehovah, it must 
return to the customs which the fathers had 
brought with them out of the desert. The Nazir¬ 
ites were leading representatives of this reaction ; 
‘ they were men, who, when the sensual and self- 
indulgent habits of the Canaanites threatened to 
make thoir way into Israel, endeavoured by a vow 
of abstinence to set an example of moderation and 
self-denial, which might help to preserve the old 
simplicity of Israelitish life* (Driver, Joel and 
Amos, p. 152 f.). They were a class of persons 
‘holy to the Lord’ in a peculiar sense. That 
whicn formed the basis of their consecration was 
neither birth nor office, but a vow of a special 
kind. In an ordinary vow, a man consecrated 
some material thing; the Nazirites consecrated 
themselves (Nu 6** ®). Occasionally parents dedi¬ 
cated their unborn child to the life of a Nazirite 
{e.g. Samson and Samuel), in which case the mother 
had, during her pregnancy, also to abstain from 
the use of wine, etc. (Jg 13^* ■^* *^). As a rule, 
however, and probably originally, the Nazirite, 
following an inner prompting, which he recognized 
as coming from the Lord 2“), dedicated him¬ 
self. He thereby devoted himself wholly, for a 
limited time or for life, to the positive service of 
Jehovah. Though his vow committed him to 
certain abstinences, it was not, at least orimnally, 
a vow of mere abstinence; the life that he Ted was 
not necessarily that of a mere ascetic. As repre¬ 
senting to his fellow-countrymen the ideal of a 
genuine Israelite, he naturally abstained from 
everything that was out of kcepin|^ with that 
ideal; but these abstinences were simply conse- 
nences of his state of positive consecration. Nor 
id his vow compel him to withdraw from fellow¬ 
ship with his fellow-men ; there is nothing in the 
OT to indicate that the Nazirites generally either 
lived apart by themselves or in guilds liae ‘the 
sons of the prophets.’ The Nazirite was originally 
a zealot for the national religion ; he was one that 
had devoted himself to the service of Jehovah and 
His people. The service to which his vow called 
him might be very manifold : now it might possibly 
be to spend muen of his time in prayer or in the 
service of the sanctuary, or to protest against 
current evils by a life of asceticism; and now it 
might be to fight the nation’s foes or to rule the 
nation as judge. Whatever the service might be, 
he was regarded as a special instrument whereby 
God worked on behalf of His people. Samson, as 
being a Nazirite, is to deliver Israel out of the 
hand of the Philistines (Jg 13®) ; he achieves his 
various exploits because wie Spirit of the Lord 
moved him or came mightily upon him (Jg 13*® 
14®* 1® 15^®); and Amos (2^^) regards it as a mark of 
God’s grace towards Israel that He not only raised 
up prophets from among their sons, but also from 
among their young men Nazirites, who by their 
abstinence from wine protested'against the sensu¬ 
ality that evidently abounded so greatly in the 
northern kingdom during the reign of Jeroboam II. 
‘The temporary Nazirate afterwards became a 
purely private asceticism, which the individual 
vowed to God in order to secure the fulfilmont of 
this or that desire. Perhaps the early Nazirites 
also hoped to obtain something for themselves in 
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return for their abstinence. But above everything 
they served the whole community ; they sought to 
exhibit, both for Israel and for Jehovah, the true 
nature of Israel. They felt themselves impelled 
to do so, after the manner of the prophets, % the 
Spirit of Jehovah. They did not thereby acquire 
any merit for themselves ; it was a mark of the 
grace of Jehovah to His people, that He raised up 
^azirites’ (Smend^ p. 95 f.). 

It must not be assumed that the Nazirites were 
necessarily saintly men, in the modem sense of 
that expression. Their consecration to J" certainly 
implied a separation in several respects from 
orainary secular life ; but they might nevertheless 
be men of a very secular spirit. In speaking of 
them, we must therefore guard against using 
exaggerated language. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Amos, who had a very ethical 
conception of J", says that they were raised up by 
the Lord (2^^), and regards it as a grievous sin on 
the part of the Israelites that they tempted them 
to break their vow (v.**). It may safely be in¬ 
ferred from this that the Nazirites known to him 
personally or from tradition were men of real 
moral worth, good gifts of God to His sinful but 
beloved people. 

From the circumstance that the restrictions 
imposed upon the Nazirites were similar to those 
imposed^ upon the priests, and especially upon the 
high priest, it has been often inferrea that the 
former represented the idea of the priestly life. 
But there is no positive evidence in support of this 
inference. Amos does not class them along with 
the priests, but with the prophets; we do not hear 
of their ever discharging priestly functions; • and 
the similarity of the restrictions in the two cases 
is suihoiently explained by the fact that Nazirites 
and priests were alike specially consecrated persons. 
The former were men in whom (at least in early 
times) * the characteristic spirit of Israel expressed 
itself most clearly and most uniquely * (Schultz). 

The Nazirites were doubtless more numerous 
than the few notices of them in the OT might 
lead us to suppose. Am 2“'* and the Rechabites 
show that they were found both in Israel and 
in Judah down to a late period in the history of 
both kingdoms. After the Return from the Exile 
the institution flourished again, and naturally, 
considering the strictly legal character of post- 
exilic Judaism, in the form prescribed W the 
law in Nu 6. They are mentioned in 1 irfao 8^ 
and also in Josephus {BJ ll. xv. 1, Ant, XIX. 
vi. 1), We also near of 300 Nazirites being to¬ 
gether, and finding difficulty in providing the 
sacrifices required at the expiry of their penod of 
separation, in the time of Alexander Jannseus. By 
this time, however, the Nazirate had lost its old 
significance, and had become a purely private 
asceticism. The vow was generally taken in times 
of sickness or other trouole, or when one was 
making a journey; it was looked on as a means 
whereby one might secure the fulfilment of some 
wish, or escape some feared danger. *I shall 
become a Nazirite, if such and such a thing 
happen,* became a common formula of asseveration; 
and this formula was abused so as to compel some 
against their will to become Nazirites. The scribes 
also exercised their ingenuity upon the law in 
Nu 6, developing it more fully, rendering it more 
precise, and bringing it into complete harmony 
with the historical instances. They disallowed a 
Nazirite vow for a shorter period than 30 days; 
they distinguished between the lifelong Nazirate 
in accordance with the law, and that after the 
manner of Samson ; the former permitted the 
Nazirite to cut his hair from time to time (after 

* 54traael, if w« rightljr regard him ai a Nadrite, was alto a 
priMt 

the example of Absalom (2 S 14*®), whom they 
regarded as a Nazirite), while the latter permitt^ 
him to come into contact with a dead body, with¬ 
out having in consequence to go through the legal 
process of purification. But even in these days 
genuine piety was by no means extinct, and there 
must have ^en some among the Nazirites who 
were animated by a genuinely religious spirit. 
John the Baptist is described as a Nazirite for life 
(Lk H®), as was also, according to Eusebius (iTJ^ ll. 
xxiii. 3, following Hegesippus), James the brother 
of our Lord. Anna (Lk also is supposed by 

some to have been a Nazirite, but this is a mere 
conjecture. 

Ac 21”^* shows that the early Jewish Christians 
occasionally took the temporary Nazirite vow. It 
is also an illustration of the custom mentioned by 
Josephus {Ant, XIX. vi. 1), that wealthy Jews 
paid, in the case of poor Nazirites, the cost of the 
sacrifices required on the expiry of the period 
covered by the vow, and thus enabled poorer 
Israelites to undertake such a vow. Those who 
were thus * at charges * for these poorer Nazirites, 
having themselves been purified for the purpose, 
might appear along with them in the temple, and 
had probably to regard themselves as consecrated 
persons until all the prescribed rites were duly 
performed. The seven days mentioned in v.*’ do 
not imply that in such cases they had also to take 
a vow for seven days; the expression merely in¬ 
forms us that, in tnis particular instance, seeing 
there were four vows to be paid, it required seven 
days to otter the necessary sacrifices (cf. v.*® ‘ until 
the ottering was ottered for every one of them *). 

In connexion with Ac 18^* the question has oeen 
raised, whether St. Paul himself had taken a 
Nazirite vow. According to the rules laid down 
by the scribes, such a vow might be made outside 
of Palestine; but it had to be performed, in 
harmony with Nu 6**, at the temple in Jerusalem. 

As to this, the only point of difference between 
the schools of Hillel and Shammai referred to the 
length of time during which the person who had 
vowed the vow in a heathen land must reside in 
Palestine before he was permitted to pay it at the 
temple. The school of Shammai demanded a 
residence in Palestine of only thirty days, which 
was the shortest and most common period of 
consecration ; whereas the school of Hillel insisted 
that it must be for the whole time to which the vow 
orimnally referred. Nor can St. PauFs shearing 
of liis head have been in consequence of leviticiu 
defilement contracted during the vow period (Nu 

6*); for, according to the senbes, in the case of the 
defiled Nazirite, the shearing of the head had to 
take place in the holy land (though not necessarily 
at the temple) ; and on the eighth day he had to 
offer his sacrifice of cleansing at the temple (cf. 
Nu6^®). The vow in question cannot therefore 
have been a strictly Nazirite vow. In order, never¬ 
theless, to vindicate its character as a real Nazirite 
vow, some have supposed that, having been living 
among Gentiles, the apostle shore his head at the 
beginning of his period of consecration, after the 
analog of the Nazirite who had been in any way 
defilea ; while others have supposed that it was a 
vow of special consecration £o God, involving a 
temporary growth of the hair, and a subsequent 
cutting of it off, and that such a vow, though 
simply analogous to the Nazirite vow, and not in¬ 
volving a personal appearance at the temple, or 
the co-operation of the priests, was allowed to Jews 
of the Dispersion as a substitute for the strictly 
legal vow. It is admitted, however, that there is 
no evidence in support of these suppositions. It 
was evidently a private vow which the apostle had 
taken, and whicn he paid by shearing his head at 
Cenchress. 
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Merodach of Babylon. In the period of Bab. 
influence in Western Asia (B.c. 3800-1400) the 
name and worship of Nebo were carried into Syria 
with those of other Babylonian deities. Hence we 
find a Mount Nebo in Moab (Dt 32'^®, Is 16*), and a 
town of Nebo in Reuben (Nu 32*); see the follow¬ 
ing two articles. In Is 46' Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo represent the city of Babylon, over which 
they presided. In the days of the later Chaldtean 
empire, the kings* names were for the most part 
compounds with Nebo {e.g. Nabopolossar, Nebuch¬ 
adrezzar, Nabonid). See, further, Schrader, KAT^ 
412f. [COTii, 105 f.]; Meyer, Gcsch, i. 179; Tiele, 
Gesch. 207 ff., 632 f. The name Abed-ne^o (Dn V 
etc.) is for Abed-7ie6o, i.e, * servant of Nebo.* 


It follows from the passages in Ezr-Neh that 
families from Nebo (Nob) had remained together 
in the Exile, and returned together, and thus be¬ 
came a post-exilic clan named after their original 
home. Beit Nubd is the Nobe or Anob of Jerome’s 
OnomasticoUt the Betenoble or Castellum Amaldi of 
the Crusaders (Lane-Poole, Saladin, pp. 332-339). 

The mention in 1 Ch 8® of Benjamite settlers in 
Moab suggests the possibility of a Benjamite 
colony in the Moabite Nebo, which when driven 
across the Jordan founded the western Nebo. 

In 1 S 30*® Tisch. prints B as reading iv Nog)9^, 
Swete 4v No6; but the context excludes identifica¬ 
tion with our Nebo. W. H. Bknnett. 


A. H. Sayce. 

NEBO. —1. Town in Moab (bj; Moabite Stone 
n33; LXX Na^au, Na^ti ; Vulg. Jvaio, Nebo)\ men¬ 
tioned in Nu 32* between Sebam ( = Sibmah) and 
Boon ( = Baal-meon), and 32** between Kiriathaim 
and Baal-meon, as among the cities taken from 
Silion and given by Moses to Reuben, and in 1 Ch 6* 
betweenAroer and Baal-meon,in connexion with the 
Reubenite (clan) Bela, and in Is 15* with Medeba, 
Jer 48' with Kiriathaim, and Jer 48** between 
Dibon and Beth-diblathaim, as a Moabite city, 
which either had been or was to be laid waste. 
Nu 32 is from P on basis of JE ; Is 15 and Jer 48 
rest on an ancient oracle on Moab (cf. Moab, p. 
412). On the Moabite Stone, 11. 14-17, Mesha tells 
us: ‘ Chemosh said to me, ** Take Nebo against 
Israel,” and I went by night and fought against it 
from break of dawn till noon ; and T took it, and 
put them (the inhabitants) all to death, 7000 men 
and boys (?), and women (?), and girls (?), and female 
slaves, for I had made it taboo to Ashtar-Chemosh. 
And I took thence the altar-hearths (?) of Jehovah 
and offered (?) them before Chemosh.’ Nebo is not 
mentioned in the catalogue of Reubenite towns in 
Jos 13'»-**. 

Eusebius {Onommti^on^ 283, 93, 100) and Jerome 
{de Situ et Nom,) distinguish the to^vn, Na/3wp, 
NabOf from the mountain, Nabau^ Naban, and 
place the town 8 miles south of Heshbon, and 
identify it with Chanaatfi (Kenath), or Nobah. 
Bukl \Geogr, 266) holds that the site of Nebo is to 
be looked for amongst the ruins on Mt. Nebo {Jebel 
Nebo), Either the mountain received the name 
Nebo as containing a sanctuary of Nebo (cf. Nebo 
[god]), and the town was named after it; or the 
sanctuary was in the town, and the mountain was 
named after it; or the town and the mountain 
were so named independently, because each con¬ 
tained a sanctuary of Nebo. 

Jerome, on Is 16*, states that there was at Nebo, 
‘Belphegor,* i.e. Baal-peor, the idol of Chemosh. 

2. Town in Judah Cidj; Na/Scid, Na/3id, Na/3ov, 
Ntt/9(i; Vulg. Nebo)\ mentioned Ezr 2**, Noh 7** 
‘ the other Nebo,* as giving name to the ‘ children * 
or * men of Nebo * who returned with Zerubbabel. 
According to Ezr 10^, in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, seven ‘children of Nebo* had foreign 
wives, whom they were compelled to discard. 

As Nebo, in Ezr 2, Neh 7, follows Bethel and Ai, it 
should be represented in the Greek (1 Es 6*') by Net^ch 
B, 4>tv€lj A, which follows Betolion, But Lucian 
has Ma#c/3eh, and the number of the ‘children of 
Niphis,* 156, is that given to Magbish in Ezr-Neh. 
Hence Net^els, etc., is held to represent Magbish 
(RVm, Meyer, KnUtehungt 146). This Nebo is 
often identified with Nob, cf. Is 10®*, Neh 11®*, and 
the Nobal or Nebai of Neh 10*®, which is probably 
the clan of Nob, corresponding to the ‘ children of 
Nob.* The site of Nebo has been fixed at Beit 
NubA^ 12 miles N.W. of Jerusalem, and 8 from 
Lydda, or at Nuha^ 4 miles south of Adullam 
(Armstrong, Names and Places^ etc.; Buhl, Geogr^ 
p. 198; Meyer, Entstehung, etc. pp. 146, 149,165 i.). 


NEBO, MT. Na/3ar5).—The mountain from 

which Moses viewed the promised land before his 
death. The word Nebo occurs in connexion with 
Moses only in Dt 32^® (the command to ascend) 
and Dt 34' (account of the ascent) [both P]. It is 
found in the itinerary, Nu 33^^ (P). Comparing 
the command as given in Dt 3*“' and Nu 27^ 
(closely parallel in substance but not in expres- 
sion with Dt 3*^) with the ascent described Dt 
34'*’, and noting the ‘mountains of Abarim* of 
Nu 33^^ it follows that (1) Mt. Nebo forms part 
of the range of Abarim, and (2) the Top (heaa) of 
Pisgah (D) and Mt. Nebo (P) are alternative 
designations of the same spot (cf. Driver on Dt 
34'in internat. Crit. Comm.). Its situation may 
be determined within narrow limits. A ridge 
runs out west from the plateau of Moab (see note 
on Mishor in art. Medeba), sinking gradually ; 
at first a broad brown field of arable land, then a 
flat top crowned by a ruined cairn (to which the 
name Neba applies), then a narrower ridge ending 
in the summit called Sidghaht whence the slopes 
fall steeply on all sides (Conder, Heth and Moaby 
p. 129). Neba is 6 miles S.W. of Heshbon and 9i 
W. of the north-east end of the Dead Sea. From 
it Western Palestine is in sight; but the view to 
the E. is shut out by the higher edge of the Mishor, 
and to the »S. by the ridge running out from el- 
Maslubiyeh. Passing westward from Neba along 
the ridge to its western summit Siftghah, a dis¬ 
tance or about IJ mile, the whole of tlie Jordan 
Valley opens out to view, and the traveller may 
see Gilead, Hermon, Tabor, Ebal and Gerizim, 
Neby Samwil and the Mt. of Olives, Jericho, the 
Lower Jordan and the Dead Sea as far as En-gedi. 
Fuller descriptions may be found in Tristram, Land 
of Moaby p. 325; Biole PlaceSy p. 360; Conder, 
Heth and Moaby p. 129 f.; G. A. Smith, HGHLf, 
663 ; and Driver on Dt 34. The view may well be 
described as embracing ‘ all the land.* It has 
been questioned whether all the places mentioned 
in Dt 34'”® can be seen from any point of the ridge, 
"”ho8e who wish to pursue this inquiry in detail 
may be referred to an article in PEFSt for 
April 1898, ‘ The Prospect from Pisgah,* by W. F. 
Birch. The ‘ hinder sea * RV (that is, westward, 
liVm), ‘utmost sea* AV, is generally taken to 
meaii the Mediterranean, as in Dt 11*^; and this 
cannot be seen from any point of the Neba range, 
though one traveller speaks of ‘ a faint and dis¬ 
tant bluish haze’ in the direction of Mt. Carmel. 
Birch says, ‘ From no mountain on the east side of 
the Dead Sea is it possible to see the Mediter¬ 
ranean near Judah. Higher mountains inter¬ 
vene.* He suggests that ‘the hinder sea* in this 
passage means the Dead Sea, as being behind 
Moses when he began his survey. But the pas¬ 
sage need not imply that the Mediterranean is 
induded in the view from Nebo or Pisgah. When 
rightly translated it runs as follows; • And J** 
showed him all the land—(even) Gilead as far as 
Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and all the land of Judah as far as 
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the hinder sea, and the South ami the Round 
[see CICCAR], (even) the plain of Jericho, the city 
of palm-trees as far as Zoar.* The writer says 
that God showed Moses all the land (compare I lie 
words of Dt 3'^), and what follows is his descrip¬ 
tion of its extent, in which he states quite cor¬ 
rectly that Judah extends as far as the hinder sea 
or Mediterranean. 

Moses parted from the people whom he had led 
to their mheritance before undertaking that last 
mysterious journey ; and of what he was permitted 
to see, it may be said, as of his sepulchre, no man 
knoweth it unto this day. The passage, trans¬ 
lated as above, reduces tl’ie force of an objection 
which has Wn urged. Why should the land of 
Gilead be shown to Moses after he had already 
traversed it in the campaigns against Sihon and 
Og,* and allotted it to the 2k tribes? Josephus 
{Ant, IV. viii. 48) mentions Nebo as a very liiph 
mountain opposite Jericho ; and Eusebius in the 
Onom(tsticon puts it 6 Roman miles west of 
Heshbon. The position seems to have been for¬ 
gotten, for until recent times Jehcl Aitanis^ a 
mountain about 10 miles to the south of the Neba 
ridge, has been identified with Nebo. 

A. T. Chapman. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR.— See Nebuchadrezzar. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR (-i^«T) 5 n}, afterwards cor¬ 
rupted into Nebuchadnezzar, Na/Souxo^o- 

voabp^ Nahuchodonosor ).—The Bab. Nabu-kudurri- 
u^ur (‘ O Nebo, defend the landmark’), the ehlest 
son of Nabopolassar, and founder of tlie Bab. 
empire, who reigned from B.c. 604 to 501. A 
younger brother of his, Nebo-sum-lisir, is men¬ 
tioned in a contract-tablet dated in the rei^n of 
Nabopolassar. He seems to have been of KaklA 
or Chaldoean origin, like Merodach-baladan. Ac¬ 
cording to Abydenus (Euseb. Chron. i, 9), he 
married Amuhia the daughter of the * Median ’ {i.e, 
Manda) king. In B.c. 605 he defeated Pharaoh- 
nccho in a great battle at Carchemish (now 
Jerabl(is)on the Euphrates (Jer 46^*^^), and drove 
the Egyptians out of W. Asia. Bab. power was 
now established as far as the frontier of Egypt, 
and the king of Judah became a Bab. vassal. At 
this moment Nabopolassar died, and Nebuch. was 
recalled to Babylon, where he was proclaimed 
king, B.C. 604. Nebuch. now entered upon an era 
of wars and building. Of the wars we have 
hitherto learned but little from the inscriptions, 
which are filled with accounts of his building 
operations. Tyre, which had revolted, was be¬ 
sieged from the 7th year of his reign (Jos. c. Ap, 
i. 21) for 13 years, and apparently captured (but see 
Ezk 29^®; art. Babylonia in vol. i. p. 229*, also 
Expos, Times, 1899, pp. 378, 475, 520). In the 40th 
year of Nebuch.’s reign (see contract-tablet in BF, 
new series, iv. 99 f.), it was full of Bab. officials. 
After the investment of Tyre, Nebuch. marched 
against Jerus., where Jehoiakim had also rebelled 
(2 K 24^). Jehoiakim was put to death (according 
to Jos. Ant, X. vi. 3), and his son Jehoiachin 

laced on the throne. Three months later he was 

eposed, and carried captive to Babylonia, his 
uncle Zedekiah being appointed king in his place. 
Zedekiah, however, intrigued with Apries of 
Egypt, and threw off the Bab. joke. For the 
third time, accordingly, Nebuch. invaded Judah; 
the Egyp. army was forced to retreat (Jer 37®'*), 
and Jerus. was closely besieged. At the end of two 
years (B.c. 586) Jerus. was taken, the palace and 
temple destrewed, and the upper classes carried 
Into exile (2 K25^^*)‘ Zedekiah, who had escaped 
from the city, was captured near Jericho, and 

* Any ODf urging the above objection assumes that these 
Mmt^igne are historical. For a aiscussion of this point see 
HQBL, App. III. p. eez. 


brought to Nebuch. at Iliblah, near Hamath, where 
his eyes were put out, and his sons and chief 
nobles put to death. Gedaliah, a Jew, was mmle 
governor of Judah, the Babylonian garrison there 
being placed under the command of Nebuzaradan 
(2 K 25**^*). It is to this period that we should 
probably assign the inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar 
which have been found on the bank of the Nahr 
el-Kelb, north of Beyrout, and in the Wady llriasa, 
on the road to Hamath. A fragment of his annals 
informs us that in liis 37tli year (B.c. 667) ho made 
a campaign against Aniasis of Egypt, overrunning 
a portion of tlie Delta (see Jer 46^**-*, Ezk 29*^**^), 
and defeating the soldiers of ‘ Phut of the lonians* 
{Futn Ydvan), He was succeeded by his son Evil- 
Merodach in n.c. 561. 

Babylon, which had been destroyed by Senna¬ 
cherib, and rebuilt by Esarhaddon, oecarne one of 
the wonders of the world under Nebuchadrezzar. 
He made it practically impregnable with three lines 
of wall, tho two principal of which were called 
the Imgur-Bel and the Nimitti-Bel. He also sur¬ 
rounded it with a deep moat, and lined the bed of 
the Euphrates, which passed through the city, with 
brick, building walls and quays on either side. 
He lavislied an enormous amount of treasure on 
the temples of Babylonia and the other cities of 
Chaldnea; built a new palace which was completed 
in * fifteen days ’; ana is said to have erected * a 
hanging garden’ for his ‘Median’ wife. Great 
canals were dug or reopened throughout Baby- 
Ionia; a huge reservoir was constructed near Sii)par 
for storing the water needed in irrigation; ana a 
port was founded on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Nebuch. gives an account of his architectural 
works in the India House inscription (translated 
by Ball, RP, new ser. iii. pp. 102-123). We gather 
from his inscriptions that ho was a man of peculiarly 
devout and religious character (see Sayce, Religion 
of the Ancient Babylonians, p. 97). Cf., furtlier, 
Schrader, KAT^ 361 ff. [COT ii. 47 ff.]; Meyer, 
Gesch, i. 579, 687 ff.; Tiele, Gesch, 410, 42111‘.; 
Jastrow, Rcl, of Bab, and Assyria, 241 ff. 

A. H. Sayce. 

NEBUSHAZBAN LXX omits; Theo- 

dotion, quoted from the Ilexapla in Q“^8, has 
Na^ovtraj^apdu, The writing of the final f small, 
ana the substitution of ) instead in Kennicott’s 
MSS, is probably due to the desire to mutilate 
names compounded with those of heathen deities, 
as exemplified in the name of Abed-nej/o for 
Abed-Neoo; compare also Nimrod and Nisroch). 
—This official was rab-§ari^ {^rabd-Sa-r^Su, ‘ chief 
captain ’ or ‘ chief of the captains’) * at the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem (Jer 39‘®). 
To all appearance there were among the officials 
of the Babylonian court many who bore the same 
title, and there is no reason to suppose, therefore, 
that Ashpenaz (Dn 1*) succeeded Nebushazban as 
rab-^drt^ —indeed, another official of the same title 
is mentioned in Jer 39*. Tho name Nebushazban 
occurs in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions under 
the form of Nabd-iuzibanni, ‘ Nebo, save me,’ tho 
first time in a list of names printed in WAI ii. 64, 
col. i. 1. 32, and again in insenriftenvon Nabonidus, 
161, 1. 6. This latter text is dated in the 4th year 
of Nabonidus, that is, 34 years after the capture of 
Jerusalem; and although it is not by any means 
impossible that the personage named may bo 
identical with that mentioned in Jer 39**, it inust 
be assumed, in the absence of any confirmation, 
that he is a difi'erent individual. The name is 
ouite Babylonian in its form, the first element, 
Nebu, being the Hebrew reproduction of the divine 
name Nabil (Nebo, Nebu) found in Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nebuzaradan {Nabu-zer-iddina), The second 

* This title, in aocordanca with the use of sartf elsewhere in 
or, la generally translated * chief of the eunwdu,* 
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element, SUzih, is the imperative sing, of the Shaper 
of izebtif * to save/ the third element being the 
pronominal suffix [an^ii indicating the 1st {lerson 
(object). In all probability, proof could easily be 
found that the Hebrew form approximates very 
closely to the popular Babylonian pronunciation, 
in which the i of Sidzib was probably su^ressed (cf. 
Kurhanni for Kurubanni), T. G. TiNCHES. 

NEBUZARADAN Bab. 

Nahu-zira4ddinat ‘ Nebo has given a seed ’), a name 
which is by no means uncommon in the contract- 
tablets. lie commanded Nebuchadnezzar’s body¬ 
guard, and, after the fall of Jems., was entrasted 
with the work of carrying out the wishes and 
policy of his master (2 K 25®"*^). He selected the 
captives, and brought the leading supperters of 
Zedekiali to Nebuchadnezzar at Rimah. Five years 
later he was again sent to Palestine, and carried 
away from it into exile 746 persons (Jer 62*>). This 
was after the murder of Gedaliah. 

A. H. Sayce. 

NEGHO, NECHOH.-See Neco. 

NECK (iH)v ^awdr, *6reph; rpdxvKot).—!, The 
neck under the yoke was a figure borrowed from 
agriculture, and implied a state of ownership, 
dependence, and toil. The broken yoke was 
recovered freedom (Gn 27^, Is 10^, Jer 27®, Ac 15*®). 
Closely connected with this was the stillness of the 
neck that refused to recognize God’s right to 
possess, command, and direct (Dt 31®^, Jer 7®®, 
Neh 3®). 2. The foot on the neck was an emblem 

of complete subjection, borrowed from military 
conquest (Jos 10®*, Ro 16*, cf. Ps 110*). It is fre¬ 
quently seen on the Egyptian monuments. RV 
correctly tr. 2 S 22** (= Ps 18*®) * Thou hast made 
mine enemies turn their backs to me,’ for AV 
* Thou hast given me the necks of mine enemies ’ I 
(cf. Ex 23®^, 2 Ch 29®, Jer 18*’ etc.). 3. For the 
neck adorned with a chain, the words pni g&r6n 
and gargdrdh [only in pi. ‘ throat * are 

also used (Pr 1®, Ezk 16**^). 4. To fall upon the neck 
is a form of salutation in the East (Gn 33* 46®®, Lk 
15®®). The head is laid on one shoulder and then 
on the other close to the cheek. It is still part of 
the usual act of salutation when a meeting takes 
place between relatives or intimate friends of the | 
same sex. It is the brotherly kiss of the monks 
and Oriental clergy. With them a custom orinn- 
ating in natural afTection has descended to eccl^i- 
astical routine and automatic formality. 

For Mt 18® (and parallels) see Millstone. 

G. M. Mackie. 

NECO* — The name is written in Hierogl. 
Nkw;* Cuneif. Niku; Heb., always preceded by 
‘Pharaoh,’ nbi (2 K 23®® “*’-, 2 Ch 35®® 36*, AV 
Nechoh, RV Neooh) or ^3^ (Jer 46®, 2 Ch 35®® ; 
AV NechO) RV Neco); Gr. (Herod.), 
(Manetho, LXX). The sources for the history 
of this Pharaoh, who succeeded his father 
Psammetichus I. as second king of the ^th 
Dynasty t (b.O. 610-694), are the references to 
him in the OT and a short notice by Herodotus. 
No native monuments of historical importance 
from his reign have come to light. llie 26th 
Dynasty is localized by Manetho at Sais in 
the Delta. It is, however, possible that, although 
residing principally there, the family was of 
Ethiopian descent (see Sohftfer in jfg, Ztschr, 
xxxiii. 116). Psammetichus had initiated a policy 
of larger commercial interests which, unknown 
to the Egypt of preceding dynasties, had already 
reached a considerable development in his son’s 

* See vol. I. p. 066, note. 

t lie is sometimes called Neco n., to distingruish him from 
the prince whom Esarhaddon had set up In Memphis and Sais, 
and who was probably the father of Psammetichos i. 


reign. The monarchy relied now, both in foreign 
wars and against internal revolts, not upon native 
troops, but upon Ionian and Carian mercenaries. 
But Neco aimed also at a more extended in¬ 
fluence at sea, and set about constructing a canal 
which should, hy joining the waters of the upper 
Delta and the Bitter Lakes, make navigation be¬ 
tween the Mediterranean and Red Sea possible 
(Herod, ii. 158). But the work was not nnished 
by him: whether owing to discouragement from 
an oracle or to the pressure of external politics, 
the canal was abandoned, to be completed eventu¬ 
ally by Darius.* The fleets of triremes which he 
built on both seas {ib. 159), and the Phoenician 
expedition which he engaged to circumnavigate 
Africa (iv. 42), were further results of the same 
policy. 

The information in 2 K 23®®*’* as to his Syrian 
campaign (in 608) corresponds to a shorter account 
by Herodotus (ii. 159). The desire to regain the 
lost ascendency in Asia was always in Egypt a 
pflicient motive for such an undertaking; the 
immediate inducement may have been the defence¬ 
lessness of Assyria, but recently overthrown by 
the onslaught of the new Babylonian monarchy. 
We are told that, during their northward maren, 
the Egyptians were encountered by the army of 
Assyrians vassal, Josiah of Judah, at Megiddo (2 K 
23®®^*, and a mere amplification of this in 2 Ch 35®®*’-), 
or, according to Herod, (/.c.), at Magdolus (May^di- 
\6s); that Josiah was slain, and that Neco pursued 
his way to the Euphrates; but, on arriving there, 
returned, capturing on his southward journey the 
town of Kadytis, and sending in gratitude his 
armour t to the shrine of the Didymsean Apollo at 
Branchidas. Certain points in the story are, 
however, obscure. The locality of the battle is 
either (1) Megiddo Sj^ of Mt. Carmel, which— 
though Herodotus’ irefp speaks for this—would be 
outside Josiah’s frontier; 5: or (2) Migdol=Magdolus, 
in which case there is a choice between several 
laces of the name, that in Egypt, S. of Felusium, 
eing the least probable. § W. Max MUller (in 
Mitt, Vorderas, Ges, 1898, 3. 54) proposes Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 15®’); Winckler (in Orient, Lit, Z, 1898, 
395, and in Benzinger’s B. d, Konige, 207) recalls 
another Migdol, the Turris Stratonis (Cmsarea) 
S. of Akko. Kadytis again has been taken for 
Jerusalem, for Kaaesh on the Orontes, and—the 
most probable view—for Gaza (cf. Herod, iii. 5 
and Jer 47*). 

Neco, pursuing his Asiatic policy, refused to 
countenance the popular election of Josiah’s son, 
Jehoahaz, to the throne. During a second cam¬ 
paign the newly elected king was seized at Riblah, 
and taken to end his days in Egypt. He was re¬ 
placed by his elder brotner Eliakim, whose name 
was changed, perhaps in compliment to the anti- 
Babylonian party, || to Jehoiakim. Through him 
Neco was able to exact from the Jews, as earlier 
Pharaohs had so often done in Syria, a consider¬ 
able fine—100 talents of silver ana a talent of gold 
(2 K 23®®). 

Now, however, he found himself forced to face 
the advancing power that had destroyed Nineveh. 
Nebuchadrezzar il., son of Nabopolassar, led a 
Babylonian army against him, and completely 
routed him at Carohemish (604). All his Syrian 
provinces were at the disposal of the victors (2 K 

* Augrustui subsequently turned bis attention to this canal: 
hence, susrgosts Lumbroso (PEgUto dei Orecif 28), the name of 
the eastern province, Augustamnioa. 
f Oauer in Pauiy-Wissowa, RB 810, ‘ statue.* 
i Maspero still (letter to present writer, 1899) holds this the 
most probable. 

I Josephus (AtU. x, v. 1), it Is true, has ; but presumably 
he misread this from Heb. (See O. A. Smith, Hist 

Osogr. 406). 

|Stade.G^idUs,i.674. 
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24^), and, for some years at any rate, the Egyptians 
did not venture to interfere in Asiatic politics. 
In 594 Neco died, and was buried at Sais. The 
recorded burial of an Apis bull in his 16th year 
confirms the duration of the reign given by 
Herodotus. W E. Crum. 

NECROMANCT.->See Sorcery. 

NEDABIAH (n;;iirt.~A descendant of David, 1 Ch 
3'® (B AeyeOel, A* Na/3a3/af, Luo. NaSa^id)^ 

NEEDLE’S EYE {rprjjjLa [var. lec, rpinri/jfM] 

Mt 19“ ; rpvfuiXid ^o0f3os, Mk 10”; rpijfw, pe\6yri9$ 
Lk 18“).-“The impossibility of a camel’s jpassing 
through the eye of a needle is used by Jesus to 
emphasize the difficulty of a rich man’s entering 
into the kingdom of God. An attempt is some¬ 
times made to explain the needless eye as a refer¬ 
ence to the small door, a little over 2 ft. sauare, in 
the large heavy gate of a walled city. This mars 
the figure without materially altering the meaning, 
and receives no Justification from the language and 
traditions of Palestine. There is no custom of 
calling this small opening * the eye ’; it is usually 
named * the small door,* * hole,* or * window.* If 
there were such a custom, it would not help the 
interoretation suggested, because Orientals never 
speak of the eye of a needle ; it is simply the slit 
or hole, nn hur, Arab, khurm. The literal meaning 
is therefore to be preferred.* See, further, Swete 
on Mk 10“, and ait^ Camel in vol. i. p. 345^. 

G. M. Mackie. 

NEEDLEWORK is tr® in AV of two Heb. ex¬ 
pressions : (a) oph nlprji^O (Ex 26“ 27“ 28“ 36“ 38“ 39“), 
the exact rendering of which is ‘work of the 
variegator * (so QPS uniformly; RV gives ‘ work 
of the embroiderer*); (5) (Jg 6“^, Ps 46“, 
1 Ch 29®, and 8 times in Ezk), a name which also 
signifies ‘variegated work* (Moore, Judges, ad 
loc,), and is used of embroidery in which patterns 
were worked with a needle in various colours (RV 
in ‘embroidery,* in Ps and 7 times in Ezk 
‘ broidered work *; once ‘ divers colours,* so also 
1 Ch 29®. Against this being ‘ embroidery,* see 
esp, Dillm. on Ex 26“). 

Needlework is much prized and universally 

S ractised in the East. Lace is made of great 
elicacy and beauty of pattern, and designs in 
different colours of silk, rendered more lustrous 
by threads of silver and gold, are sewn upon 
cotton, linen, silk, and womlen materials. Chil¬ 
dren devote themselves to it at an early age; 
among the poorer classes young women earn their 
marriage portion by patiently and skilfully pro¬ 
ducing work of considerable market value, and 
among the secluded women of rich Oriental 
families the gradual progress of a piece of needle¬ 
work is a subject of interest and a connecting link 
in emptyjhours and aimless days. 

G. M. Maokie. 

NEESINO.—There are in Middle English two 
distinct verbs/n«« and neeae. The former means 
‘ to breathe hard * and is connected with the Gr. 

the latter, which is pure Teut., though 
hot found in Anglo-Sax., means ‘to sneeze.* 
‘ Sneeze,* which has now replaced ‘ neese,* is in 
fact simply a dialectic variety of that word (cf. 
‘lightly^and ‘slightly’). In the 1611 ed. of AV 
the word ‘ neeseis accepted from Coverdale in 
2 K 4“ ‘ the child neesed seven times.* The 
meaning is evidently ‘sneezed’ (Heb. nih Po. of 
[‘’’idf prob. onomatopoetic, cf. stemuo), and mod. 
editors (since 1762) have so spelt it (though Scriv¬ 


ener returns to the older spelling ‘ neesed *). For 
the word cf. Chapman, Odysseys, xix. 732, 7^— 

*Thif laid, about the house, in echoes round, 

Her son's strange neesinn made a horrid sound ; 

At which the Queen yet laugh’d, and said, ** Go call 
The stranger to me. Heaitf st thou not, to all 
My words last utter’d, what a neesing brake 
From my Telemachus ? ” ’ 

But in Job 41“ wo find in 1611 AV ‘By his 
neesings a light doth shine,* which again comes 
down from Coverdale. M(^em editors have re¬ 
tained the spelling ‘ neesings * here, perhaps from 
a feeling that the modem ‘ sneeze * ^d not express 
the meaning, as it certainly does not. The Heb. 
(n^'tpb) is a different word from that found in 
2 K 4“, and clearly refers to the crocodile’s habit 
of inflating itself, as it lies basking in the sun, and 
then forcing the heated breath through its nostrils : 
this in the sun appears like a stream of light (Dav.). 
Now this is the meaning not of neese, but of fnese. 
Wyclifs word in 1388 ed. is ‘fnesynge,* and it is 
probable that Coverdale, by whose time the verb 
fnese had gone out of ime, adopted ‘ neese * either 
as the same word or its nearest equivalent. In 
any case ‘ neesings * should no longer be retained, 
still less should it be replaced by < sneezings * as in 
Amer. RV; the modem word is ‘ snortings.’ In 
Jer 8“ Wyclif has (1382) ‘Fro Dan is herd the 
fnesting of his hors,* and there, though the Heb. 
word (n*)nj) is different, the meaning Is the same, 
and AV has ‘ snorting,* after Douay ‘ snoring {sic) 
noyse.* J. Hastings. 

NEGEB (a5|0, lit. ‘the d^*; LXX vdyefS, ipfinos) 
was a name specially applied to that district south 
of Judah which in comparison with the rest of Pal. 
was waterless.* From the fj.ot that this region 
did lie to the south of JudoBa rose the later use of 
the word to indicate that point of the compass, f 
This use became so habitual, the original sense 
of Negeb as a geographical term so obscured, that 
AV ignored the distinction. Wilton {The Negeb, 
London, 1863) was amongthe first to call attention 
to its exact sense, and RV has restored the more 
accurate tr*^. About forty passages in OT can be 
understood only when this is remembered. Thus, 
e,g., Abraham is represented (Gn 13^) as going u]) 
from Egypt into the land of the Negeb, while of 
course tne direction of his march was not south¬ 
wards but northwards. 

The hill-country (too) of Judah near Hebron 
marks the limit of the Negeb on the north. On the 
E. its mountains form steep and barren prectoices 
above the Southern Ghor and the Araban. W. it 
descends more gradually and with wider wadis 
toward the sandy tract along the Mediterranean. 
On the S. the plateau of Jebel el-Maarah, ‘ about 
70 miles long and 40 to 50 broad,^ marks the 
natural boundary, though it is probable that, when 
the inhabitants were able to possess themselves of 
what are now the mountains of the Azazimeh, the 
name of Negeb may have extended to these also. 

The entire district is mountainous, composed of 
ridges, which run in general from E. to W. and 
which rise from el-Magrah towards the ‘hill* of 
Judah in a succession of great terraces. These are 
drained by a number of wadis, shorter and more 
abrupt on the E., wider and more gradual on the 
west. One result of this characteristic of the 
Negeb was that no great road ever ran through it 
from north to soutn. Trade and war flowed be¬ 
tween Pal. and Egypt along ‘ the way of the sea,* 
the shore-road by Gaza and the Wady el-Arlsh. 
The peoples of the N. and N.E. would seek Egypt 


188.474. 


* Of. the modern Daroma with the same meaning and applied 
to part of the same region. 

t Of. the use of (Ut ‘ eeawarda,’ i.e. Medlterraneanwarde) 
in the sense of west. 
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by what Is the modem Hajj road, which leaves the 
Negeb precipices well to the W. of it. Traders 
from Gaza to Akabali and Arabia could avoid 
the worst of these’ mountains by skirting them on 
the W. and crossing into the Arabah to the south¬ 
ward of Jebel el • Magrah. Only the men of 
Hebron and >S. Judah, in order to reach these 
points, would probably be forced to climb one of 
the steep passes of Magrah—Yemen, Sufah, or 
Fikreh.* The country was always isolated. A 
further consequence of this character belonging to 
the district was that the Negeb formed a natural 
frontier to Judah on the south. No army, esnecially 
if it possessed cavalry or chariots, could reacn 
Hebron and Jems, in this direction. Only once 
do we read of an invasion entering by this route, 
when Chedorlaomer (Gn 14), after rounding the S. 
end of the Dead Sea, led his army across the 

* plateau of the Amalekites,’ and so fell on Hazazon- 
tamar.f 

In comparison with Judah the country is barren 
and waterless, though in comparison with the 
desert et-Tih it is fertile. * Almost sudden was the 
transition to the upland wilderness, the Negeb, 
a series of rolling hills clad with scanty herbage 
here and there, especially on their northern faces. 
Nothing can bo barer than the south-country of 
Judah, neither grand desolation, nor wild, but 
utter barrenness—not a tree nor shrub, but stunted 
herbage covered with myriads of white snails which 
afford food to thousands of birds.’ So writes 
Tristram {Land of Israel^ p. 360 f.), and he adds 
that the suddenness of the transition (ho was 
travelling northwards) has a geological cause, 
because the soft limestone covers on these hills 
the hard crystalline which makes the south wilder¬ 
ness hopeless. But Falmcr {Desert of Exodus^ vol. 
ii.) staJes that there are abundant signs that this 
region in earlier times was cultivated, and main¬ 
tained a large population. Toward the S. there 
are many rude cairns from a prehistoric period, 
and hd^erim or stone enclosures for folding sheep. 
Toward the N., and especially the N.W,, the ruins 
of towns are* frequent, the hillsides are covered 
with flint-heaps over which to train vines, many 
of the wadis show signs of cultivation in terraces 
and dams which would keep and use the winter 
torrents that stream througli these. This latter 
feature of the cultivation has largely determined 
the fate of the Negeb. The artificial character 
of the irrigation, without which cultivation was 
impossible, depended for its continuance upon 
peace and settled order among the population. 
Whenever this was granted to the Negeb, its towns 
bloomed into a fitful importance; but, whenever 
this ceased, the neglected works fell into ruin, 
the desert reasserted itself, tlie liedawin swarmed 
in from the south, or the people reverted to tiiat 
earlier condition. And what has always aided 
that reversion has been that the country when in 
its natural condition is stated to be the very 
ground for browsing camels. 

Thus the Negeb was the favourite home of the 
early Israelites, while they were still nomads. 
Here their forefathers are represented as wander¬ 
ing between the more settled Egypt and Palestine 
(Abraham Gn 20' Isaac 24", Jacob 37' 46«). The 
original home of the traditional Avvim may bo 
looKed for in this district (Jos 13®'-)) and of them 
the chief characteristic which is noted (Dt 2^) is 
that they ‘dwelt’ in M^erimy those stone en¬ 
closures of a nomad-race which depends on its 
flocks. But, when Israel approachea this border 

* Those Indomitable rood-makers, the Romans, did not shun 
even these hills, as the Peutinger tables and broken milestones 
prove. 

t OontrMt the conduct of Nebuchadnezzar, who on his way 
to detailed a force to reduce Jems., but led his prin¬ 

cipal army by a route dear of these barren hills. 


from the wilderness, the spies reported that the 
Negeb was inhabited, not by Avvim, but by Amalek 
(Nu 13^®, cf. Gn 14^); ana this people associated 
with the Canaanites (Nu 14*^- ") was strong enough 
to repel the invaders at Zephath - hormah, the 
modern Sebaita. It is possible that Amalek 
held the plateau, while the Canaanites occupied 
the more cultivated wadis. With Amalek as old 
inhabitants of the land 1 S 27® associates the 
Geshurites and the Gizrites or Girzites. 

The region was overrun by Simeon when that 
tribe turned southward with Judah from Jericho ; 
at least tlie cities assigned to Simeon (Jos 19'"®) lie 
here. Along with them went the Kenites, who, 
with the natural instinct of a clan which had never 
known anythin" except the life of nomads, settled 
near Amalek (Jg P® *). But the shock of conquest, 
where it succeeded, shook down the artificial culti¬ 
vation ; Amalek till tlie days of Saul was ever on 
one flank, the I’hilistines rose into strength upon 
the other side; Simeon was probably from the 
beginning the rudest of all the clans (Gn 34, etc.). 
This tribe, never left in peace, needing peace more 
than the others, and planted in a district which 
peculiarly required peace, could not maintain itself, 
and merged partly into Judah, partly into the 
Southern Bedawin. The cities of the Negeb are enu¬ 
merated in Jos 15^'"®®, and assigned there to Judah. 

On the edge of this district, at Ziklag, Achisli 
planted David (1 S 27®). One cannot but suspect 
that by means of this outixist of men, wlio were 
already accustomed to border war, he hoped to cover, 
against the raids of the lawless border tribes, tlie 
route down to Egypt, and possibly that to Arabah. 
Incidentally it is noted (1S30'® 27'®) that the south 
country was divided at this period into the Negeb 
of the Cherethites, of Jerahmeel, of the Kenites, of 
Judah and of Caleb, to which Jg 1'® may add that 
of Arad (for details see these names). During the 
royal period the Negeb was considered a part of 
Judah, and shared the fortunes of that kingdom, 
Jeremiah (13'®) speaks of it as belonging to Judah, 
and as sullering, perhaps more than the rest of 
the country, from the troubles of his time; but in 
an exhaustive list of the districts which made 
up the Southern realm (17®® 32^ 33'®) he promises 
restoration to the Negeb as to the rest. Obadiah 
(v.'w*) anticipates that its cities shall possess Edom, 
from which some have inferred that Edom, which 
finally overran this district, was then pressing 
on the borders of the weakened kingdom. See, 
further, on this passage, art. Obadiah, p, 679. 

Litbraturb.— See references in the body of the article. Most 
of the usual books on Pal. geography devote a section to this 
subject. Of these, Robinson, BJtPy is here the best. E. 

( Wilton, The Negeb, and Trumbull, Kadeeh Barnea, are devoted 
to that district, but are popular. The most thorough work 
is still that of Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, vol. ii. 

A. C. Welch. 

NEOINAH, NEGINOTH.— See Psalms. 

NEGO ()J^ [once Dn 3®® —Found only in the 

compound proper name Abed-ne^o ()J^ ‘ servant 

of Nego*) given by the prince of the eunuchs to 
Azariah, one of Daniel’s three companions, Dn V 
2^3'®®f* (LXX and Theod. *Apd€yayd>). It is prac¬ 
tically certain that is a corruption, which may 
be set down to the mistake of a copyist or, more 
probably, of the author of Dn, from Nebo 
(wh. see). Cf. the use of Nebuchadnezzar for the 
correct form -rezzar. This is the view of Hitzig, 
Griitz, Schrader {KAT^ 429 [COT ii. 1261), Sayce 
{IlCM 632), etc., and is supported by the discovery 
of the name ‘Abed-nebo^ on a bilingual Assy’r.- 
Aram. tablet of the 7th cent. (iii. Rawl. 46 col. i. 
82) and in two Aramaic inscriptions of the 6th and 
6th cents. n.o. discovered, one of them by Flinders 
Petrie and the other by Sayce, on the sandstone 
* Read in the last clauM ' went and dwelt with Amalek.' 
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rocks north of Silsilis in Upper Egypt (see HCM 
177 n.). The same name was^rne, long after the 
Christian era, by heathen Syrians (Bevan, Daniel^ 
p. 61). It is possible that the author of Dn pur¬ 
posely changed Ne6o into Ne^o, in order to obscure 
the reference to a heathen deity. 

J. A. Selbie. 

NEHELAMITE, THE (’pJ'jijci).—An epithet ap- 

5 lied to Shemaiah, a false prophet who opposed 
ereraiah, Jcr 29®** Accoroing to analogy the 
word should mean an inhabitant of Nehelam, but 
there is no place of that name mentioned in the 
Bible. This, however, is not a fatal objection. 
The Targ. derives the word from a place Helam, 
LXX AlX(£/i, which is mentioned in 2 S 10'®*as 
apparently near the Euphrates. The LXX in 
Jer 36 [Heb. 29] has B AlXafielrriv, AxQ 
Vulg. agrees with English Versions. * Nehelamite* 
might also be related to the personal name Helem 
(I Ch 7®®, Zee 6'^). The AVm ‘dreamer* is of 
course incorrect, yet there can be little doubt that 
a play on the words 'pjpi and oVn * to dream * was in 
the prophet’s mind. This verb and the cognate 
noun (D'l^q) are used specifically in Jer (23®®* ®^* *®, 

cf. Dt 13®- ®* ®) of the dreams of false prophets. The 
words elsewhere are scarcely ever used of the 
higher inspiration, being employed, e.a., of Jacob, 
Gn 28'®; Joseph, 37®*^*; Pharaoh and his servants, 
4 () 8 flr. 4 pfr. elsewhere in Hex.); of a 

lower order of prophets than Moses, Nu 12® (cf. 
Job 33'®); of the Midianite, Jg 7'®*'®; the object 
of Saul’s desire, 1 S 28®-'®; of Solomon, 1 K 3'®; 
of old men in latter days, J1 2®®; of Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar, Dn 2'®^*; of Daniel, Dn 1'^. 

N. J. D. White. 

NEHEMIAH (n.'pp;).—!. One of the twelve heads 
of the Jewish community, Ezr 2® (B A -ay) 

= Neh V (BA Nee/uid), 1 Es 6® Nehemlas. 2. The 
son of Azbiik, the ruler of half the district of Beth- 
zur, who helped to repair the wall of Jerusalem, 
Neh 3'® (Nec/day). 3. See the following article. 

NEHEMIAH (n; 9 nj).—Nehemiah is a conspicuous 
instance of the right man in the right place. It 
was his privilege to render great service to his 
nation, for whidi both his character and his posi¬ 
tion fitted him. He was patriotic, courageous, 
and God-fearing; he knew how to exercise the 
inflexible will of an autocrat, as well as to be 
persuasive when that would best accomplish the 
good end he had in view. Our reliable informa¬ 
tion concerning Nehemiah and his times is con¬ 
tained almost wholly in the parts of his memoirs 
which have come down to us.* We may regret 
that this memoir was not preserved in full, but we 
cannot but rejoice in what we have ; for it affords 
ns a picture of this great patriot which is clear and 
well-proportioned. It gives us no information, 
however, about his early life or ancestry, except 
in the heading that he was the son of Hacaliah 
(Neh IM. 

The first of Chislev, the ninth month (our Dec.), 
of the 20th year f of Artaxerxes I. X Longimanus, 
n.c. 445, found Neh. in Susa, the chief city of 
Elam, and the winter residence of the Persian court 

•See Ezra-Neuemiah, Boor of. Torrey holds that onlychs. 
1. 2. sss-s* [Enff. 4l*«] are genuine memoirs of Nehemiah. The 
rest of the book he assigns to the Ohronicler; and this, with the 
whole of Ezr as a historical source, he says, ‘has no value 
whateve*-’—Cowi-p. and Value of J£ir.-Neh, 1896 (Boihe/te 

zur ZAW). 

t If Chislev and Nisan (cf. and 2^) were both in the 20th 
year of Artaxerxes, Neh. must have reckoned the year from the 
autumn. Nisan was the first month of the Jewish os well as of 
the Bab. year. If Neh. reckons in the usual way, his audience 
with the king (2i) must be placed in the kln^s 21st year, 
and so B.a 444. On the chronology see Nowack, Heb. Areh, L 
214fl.; Berth.-Bys. Xom.a 264; l^rader, KAT^,in he. 

I Torrey says that we do not know which Artaxerxes is 
referred to in Neh. He is inclined to put the composition of 
Neb about the year b.o. 872 (?). 


(Del. Paradies, 326). A company of men, among 
whom was his brother Hanani, had just returned 
from Jerusalem. Neh. eagerly questioned them 
about the condition of the city and of tlie people 
who with Ezra had been struggling to rebuild the 
State. Their report was most deprevssing to the 
patriot: ‘The remnant which is left from tlie 
captivity there in the province are in evil plight 
and in great reproach ; the wall of Jerus. is broken 
down, and its gates are burned with fire* (1'*®). 

Does Hanani refer to the destruction of the city by command 
of Nebuch. in 686 (2 K 269ff.), or to a recent catastrophe ? In 
favour of the former view it may be uiged that we have no 
record of either the rebuilding of the walls and the setting up 
of the gates, or their secona destruction. Whatever may be 
the date of Ezr 4^-33 (see Eza.-Nxu., Book op), it is evident that 
the rebuilding described there was merely begun, not finished. 
The enemies of the Jews procured an edict to stop the building, 
but not to destroy the little that was already restored. If such 
a destruction had taken place, it is singular that it should be 
mentioned neither by Ezra nor by the compiler. On the other 
hand, if the destruction reported by Hanani had taken place 
more than a century before, the report would not be unexpected 
news, and consequently would not make so great an impression 
upon Nehemiah. It might be urged that he had hoped that 
measures had been taken to continue the restoration, and was 
depressed to learn that nothing was being done. But Neh.’s 
narrative lends no colour to such an interpretation. See, further, 
Stade, GVI ii. 161: Benjamin, Persia (Story of the Nations), 
127; Monteflore, Uibbert Lect. 1892, 311; Oheyne, liainp. Lect. 
1889, 71, 82, 231 f., JHL 3711.; Qr&tz, Hist, of the Jews, Eng. 
tr. i. 383. 

When Neh. heard the bad news he ‘sat down 
and wept, and mourned for days, fasting and 
prajing before the God of heaven.’ His prayer, 
which 13 full of Deuteronomic expressions (OTJC^ 
427), acknowledges the sins of the Jewish people, 
but calls upon God to fulfil His promise in view of 
the repentance of the people, and to * grant his 
servant (Neh.) mercy beiore this man,* i.e. the king 
(1®*"). The prayer put into Neh.’s mouth by Jose¬ 
phus is somewhat different: ‘ How long, 0 Lord, 
wilt Thou overlook our nation, while it suffers so 
great miseries, and while we are made the prey 
and spoil of all men?* (Ant XI. v. 6). 

Nehemiah’s position as cupbearer* to the king 
ensured him an audience; and as the office was a 
high one with rich emoluments, he had a point of 
advantage in preferring a request, and the means 
to accomplish liis purpose. Yet it was four months 
before his wishes wore made known to the king. 
He was waiting a favourable opportunity; and 
this came only when he was called to serve the 
wine when ‘no one else was before the king* 
(2"* acc. to LXX). His agitation was so great 
when the decisive moment came that his face 
betrayed him, and he was sore afraid as the king 
reprovingly asked him the cause of his dejection. 
However, ne stated his troubles frankly: ‘ Have I 
not reason for a dejected countenance, since the 
city of the graves of my fathers lies in ruins, and 
its gates are destroyed by fire ? * (2®). Encouraged 
by the king, he asked permission to go to Jerus. to 
rebuild the city. As Neh. mentions the fact that 
the queen was sitting by her lord at the time (2®), 
she may have exerted her influence in his favour.t 
At all events the king wanted his officer a limited 
leave of absence, gave him letters to the governors 
of the provinces west of the Euphrates, and to 
Asaph, the keeper of the rpyal forest, that Neh. 
might secure timber for the gates of the citadel of 
the temple, for the wall of the city, and for the 
temple itself.t Neh. set out with an armed escort 
furnished by the king, and on the way delivered 
the letters to the governors, not to apprise them of 


• On the cupbearer see Rawlinson, Ezra and Neh. (Men of the 
Bible), 86; Ewald, HI v. 148; Xen. Cyrop. i. 8. 8; and art. 


OVPBBARXR. . ^ 

t From the queen’s presence Oheyne and others suppose that 
Neh. was a eunuch (Introd. to Is. 811). Some hold ihat Ps 127 
was directed against Nehemiah. . . ^ 

1 On the motives of Artaxerxes see Stanley, Jewish Ch. Ul. 
111 . 
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his plans, as Gr&tz supposes, but to secure his 
passage through the country, his letters to them 
oeing virtually passports. At the outset he 
learned of the hostility of Sanballat and Tobiah, 
who were troubled at the news that a man had 
come from Persia to seek the welfare of the 
Israelites (2^’^®). 

Neh. waited for three da^s to study the situa¬ 
tion, then without disclosing his plans to any one 
(2^®^') he made a night inspection* of the walls 
attended only by his guard, or by Hanani and a 
few others who had come with him from Susa. 

* A city was in antiquity a oitv in the full sense of 
the word only if it preservea its walls* (Stade). 
An exilic poet had cned, * build thou the walls of 
Jerusalem * (Ps 61”), and Neh. was determined now 
to remove Jerusalem’s reproach, f Accordingly 
he assembled the leaders and said to them, * You 
see the evil plight we are in, in that Jerus. is in 
ruins, and its gates burned with fire * (2^^), at the 
same time informing them of the powers which 
the king had conferred upon him, and of his pur¬ 
pose to restore the walls. The people saw the 
opportunity, and responded readily to the call. 
Sanballat and Tobiah, joined now oy Geshem, or 
Gosham as Wellhausen says it should be read 
(Isr» GeschJ^ 169), insinuated the charge of rebel¬ 
lion against Neh.; but the charge neither intimi¬ 
dated him nor checked the zeal of the people. 

It is impossible to tell how extensive the damage 
to the waUs was. The word used by Neh. in 1® and 
2” (p^) implies that there were only breaches to 
repair; but these were evidently of wide extent. 
Neh. was fortunate in securing the aid of the whole 
population of Jerus., and of several companies 
from other parts of Judah. There were men from 
Jericho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, Zanoah, and 
Keilah. Men of every class lalx)ured at the walls 
with their own hands: it is said to the discredit of 
the nobles of Tekoa, as if it were an exceptional 
case, that they refused to put their neck to the 
work (3®); we find express mention of priests, 
Levites, goldsmiths, and perfumers (or apothe¬ 
caries) among the labourers. Neh. divided the 
work among the various bodies with characteristic 
insight; we read of five cases in which men were 
worlnng at the breaches close by their own 
dweUings (3»®-»• »■»). 

Some serious difficulties had to be met, however, 
before all the breaches could be closed. Sanballat, 
finding that his insinuation of rebellion had been 
ineffective, and that the Jews were evidently 
serious in their purpose to rebuild, tried to rouse 
the army stationed in Samaria; Tobiah indulged 
freely in ridicule, trying to persuade himself that 
the labour of the Jews could not accomplish Neh.’s 
purpose. *If a fox should go up on their stone 
wall, he wo^d break it down* Eng. 4*®^). 
The people did not heed the scoffing, but continued 
their work with a will. When eJI the breaches 
were closed with a wall half its proper height, 
Sanballat and his allies, augmented now by guer- j 
Ula bands of Arabians, Ammonites, and Ashdod-1 
ites, realized that prompt and vigorous action was 
necessary if the almost incredib^ progress of the 
wall was to be stopped. They resolved to march 
secretly to Jerus. and stop the restoration by force 
of arms (4®, Eng. 4”). Meanwhile the working under 

• On Neh.'8 night ride see SUnlej, op. ott. 111. 112; Wright. ^ 
JBL, 1896, 129-184, and PEFSt, April 1896. The luat two 
artiolea give the important light from Bllst’a recent exoava- 
tiona. 

f * Aooompany Neh. on his lonely ride around the burned walls 
of Jerus., and listen to Sanballat mocking at the Jews for 
attempting to revive the stones out of the heaps of rubbish; 
you wUl then recognise the occasion of this pealm [102], and 
sympathize with the plaintive words— 

* For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 

And it pltleth them to see her in the dust * (i02i^). 

—Oheyne, Damp. LttH, 70 f. 


high pressure was telling upon men unused to such 
labour as laving a massive stone wall^ especially 
when the clearing away of the rubbish was so 
difficult and laborious a part of the task. But 
their burdens could not be lightened yet; in fact, 
the activity of the enemy now added much to 
their hardsnips. Reports came in of the intended 
attack, and Neh. at once armed his workmen for 
resistance.* He was acting according to the 
authority vested in him by the king, while his 
enemies were taking the law into their o>vn hands. 
The Jews exchanged the trowel for the sword, and 
were stationed to defend the most unprotected 
places in the wall. The enemy had counted upon 
a surprise. When they saw the Jews armed and 
drawn up for battle, they abandoned their pur¬ 
pose to attack, and the builders resumed tneir 
work. But the enemy evidently remained in the 
neighbourhood waiting a chance to take the Jews 
at a disadvantage, so that the labourers on the 
wall kept their swords by their side, and a part of 
the men were detailed to hold the larger weapons 
and defensive armour in readiness. Neh. kept a 
trumpeter by him to give warning of the point of 
attaclc (4®’^^, En^. 4”*®). The people were all now 
obliged to remain in the city at night, for the 
enemy held possession of the outlying country, 
and the city could not be left for a single hour 
without vigilant defenders; so critical was the 
time, that Neh. and the people alike slept in their 
clothes. Yet there is no record of an actual battle, 
and such silence is a pretty sure indication that 
the Samaritans and their allies never ventured 
on an open attack, and never found the coveted 
opportunity for a surprise; but the vigilance and 
precautions of Neh. snow plainly that the danger 
was for a long time imminent. 

Another form of trouble now required the leader’s 
attention. The people who were labouring at the 
walls had been obliged to abandon theur usual 
occupations, many of them to leave their homes 
and fields. The enemy overran the country dis¬ 
tricts at will, and very likely plundered the nomes 
of those who were working at the walls. Supplies 
were getting scarce for such people, so that they 
had to mortgage their fields and vineyards and 
houses, either to get food or to pay the king’s 
tribute. Many had pledged their children for debt, 
and these were sold as slaves. The wealthier 
classes had taken advantage of the necessity of 
the poor. Neh. was justly angry, and promptly 
summoned the offenders before a public meeting. 
He reviewed his own generous course, and appealed 
to them to be liberal, restoring the mortgaged 
land, and remitting a part of the debt whi^ the 
people were unable to pay. It is pleasant to know 
that his request was responded to cordially: and 
the people took an oath to execute their pledge 
(ch. 6). 

The walls were finished amidst such trying diffi¬ 
culties, and there only remained the doors to oe set 
up in the gates to make the city’s defences com¬ 
plete. But Nehemiah’s enemies had not yet given 
up. Having failed to intimidate him by threats, 
or discourage him by ridicule, or take him un¬ 
awares by force, they now tried cunning. Four 
times they invited him to meet them in conference 
in the valley of Ono in the land of Benjamin; but 
Neh. repliea that he could not leave the great work 
he was engaged in (6^“®). A fifth messenger came 
with an open letter f from Sanballat saying that it 

* The Heb. text in 4 ® (Eng. 4 ^®) is obscure and oonfusea 
The LX J furnishes a clear and satisfactory reading: * And It 
was so that when the Judasons who dwelt by uem come. 

! they sold to us, They are coming up from all plo^ i^nst us.* 
The first news of the intended assault was brought by the 
workmen who lived at remote parts. 

t It is said that on open letter was on insult: tee Tbomson, TAi 
Land and ih$ Bookt iu. 68 f. 
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waa reported that Neh. aspired to the kingdom 
of Judah and had ap^inted prophets to proclaim 
him, and giving warning that word of this rumour 
would surely reach the icing; Sanballat asked for 
a conference, as if he wished to aid Neh. in clearing 
himself of the charge. Neh, knew well that auto¬ 
cratic kings listened eagerly to such imputations, 
and were not apt to investigate very closely, pre¬ 
ferring to err on the (for them) safe side; neverthe¬ 
less he rested secure in his integrity, and accused 
Sanballat of feigning the charges out of his own 
evil mind (6^*^). Sanoallat all the while had allies 
and emissaries in Jems. (0^^'^), and, having failed 
himself to get within reach of the leader, he set 
them to work. A prophet named Shemaiah coun¬ 
selled Neh. to shut himself in the temple at night to 
avoid assassination. Other prophets* were also 
hired to stir up his fears, and induce him to take a 
step that would lead to his downfall (6^®'^^). But 
th^ reckoned without their host. 

By the month Elul (Aug.-Sept.), of what year we 
do not know, the restoration was complete, having 
been accomplished, we are told, in the remarkably 
short time of fifty-two days t (6“). Neh. appointed 
his brother Hanani,^who had evidently come with 
him from Susa (cf. 1^), and Hananiah the governor 
of the castle, in charge over Jems.; he enjoined 
them strictly to keep the gates shut until the sun 
was well im in the neavens,:^ and to keep a guard 
posted. The latter command was not easy of 
execution, for the people in Jems, were few, and 
the houses for the most jpart still in mins. It was 
apparently difficult to induce people to take up 
residence in the city.§ Those who did so volun¬ 
tarily were commended as patriots, and one of 
every ten drawn by lot was obliged to move from 
the country to the city (7® 11“*)- The completion 
of the walls was celebrated with a great dedication 
service. || Walls and gates and people were purified, 
and two processions formed to move around the 
circuit of the walls in opposite directions, Ezra IF at 
the head of one company, and Neh. of the other, 
until they met near the temple, where the cere¬ 
monies of thanksgiving and dedication culminated 
in sacrifices and rejoicings. Appointments were 
also made for the proper observance of the temple 
rites (12*^®^*)- These things being completed, Jems, 
being once more a city without reproach, social and 
religious order being well established, and Neh.’s 
leave of absence expiring, he returned to the court 
of Persia (13®). Rawlinson holds that he was re¬ 
called, but there is no evidence for such a theory. 

How long Neh. had been in Jertu. ie uncertain. The text bears 
conflicting testimony not easy to reconcile. The memoirs are in 
this part preserved only in somewhat mutilated fragments. In 
we appear to have a sufficiently definite statement that the 
first stay at Jems, was twelve years: * From the day when he 
appointed me to be governor in the land of Judah, from the 
twentieth year even to the thirty-second year of Artazerxes the 
king, twelve years, 1 and my brothers did not eat the governor's 
bread.' But m 180 Neh. says, * While all this was going on I was 


* * The prophets of the time were opposed to Neh. and appar¬ 
ently in leme with the hostile neighbours,' Ifonteflore, 812; 
see also WeUh. Oueh.* 194. But these prophets, inferior as they 
were to their predecessors of pre-exilio days, felt that Neh., 
like Bara, was reconstituting Judaism on lines not in harmony 
with prophetism; and in a measure they were right. See, for a 
fuller development of this view, Kuenen, JUl. o/Isr. ii. 288 ff. 

t Aooording to Jos. (Ant. zi. v. 8) the wall was two years and 
four months in building; aooording to Ewald, ffirt. v. 167. nearly 
five years. The fifty-two days is not only a very short time for 
such a great work, but also for the conditions described in oh. 6 
to devdop. Yet there was every motive for urgent haste. 
Perhaps only the main part of the work was aocomplidied in tiie 
fifty-two ds^ 

I Sunrise being^e usual time for opening the gates. 

I See Milman, i7iif. qfths Jewi, vol. i. p. 437. 

U Aooording to Grftts, Sitt. 894, this celebration took place two 
years and four months after Neh.’s arrival in Jems.; aooording 
to Bawlinson, Bif.-Neh, 160, not till Neh.'s second risit. There 
are no good grounds for the latter view. 

^ On the relation of Bara and Neh. in their administration, and 
on the promulgation of the Law (Neh 8-10), see art. ; and 
Bosters, Wiederhentellung ItratUf 1896; 


not in Jema : for in the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the 
king of Babylon, 1 went unto the king, and asked of the king a 
leave of absence. And I went to Jemsalem.' This verse is 
obscure, and its meaning uncertain. ' 1 went unto the king 
may refer to Neh.'s return from Jems^ or to his entering the 
royal presence to prefer his reauest. The other doubtful clause 
is literally ' to ena of days,'and is generally taken as a reference 
to the undefined period between Neh.’s return to the king and 
his second departure. The words favour this interpretation, the 
context the notion of a limited leave as rendered above, ^e 
the commentaries on the passage. 

Neh. either returned to the king after twelve years' absence, 
and then, after a period of a year as Kuenen supposes, or three or 
four years as Grats holds, secured a second iMve; or else he 
returned sooner, and in the thirty-second year, b.o. 488, started 
again for Jerusalem. 6l^ in the latter case would mean that Neh. 
was the real governor of Judah even when absent on court duty, 
ruling by his appointed deputies. On the whole, this view seems 
more probable than the other; for it seems unlikely that the 
king, who required Neh. to stipulate a limit to his leave before he 
would grant it (2fi% would agree to so long a period as twelve 
years. Neh.'s chief purpose was to rebuild the walls: if this 
took only fifty-two days, there would be no reason for a long stay. 
The events narrated might all easily take place in three or four 
years, and they are described as'initial movements. If Neh, had 
retracted his stay, we should probably be informed of the 
oings of such an active and seslous man. Then, again, the 
supposed interval of a year or so does not allow time for the 
development of the evils which confronted Neh. in his second 
adminwration, especially for the appearance of a mixed speech 
among the children of half-foreign parentage (18^). 

During Nehemiah’a absence at the Persian court, 
serious evils had made their appearance in Jeru¬ 
salem. Sanballat and his allies had been check¬ 
mated ; Jerus. had been freed from external enemies; 
but internal disorders had sprung up which affected 
the life of the people harmfully. Eliashib had 
housed Tobiah in one of the temple chambers (13^* ); 
the Levites * were not suppliea with their lawful 
portions (see Mai 3’*^*), so that they were com¬ 
pelled to seek their living as laymen, or wander 
about homeless (13^®) as in the days of Micah (see 
Jg 17 f.). On the Sabbath day, work in the fields 
went on as usual (13^®); produce was carried to 
the market in Jems.; and the T 3 rrian merchants 
sold fish and merchandise on that day (v.^®). In 
spite of Ezra’s great effort, marriages with foreign 
women were common, and the children of such mar- 
riages spoke partly the language of their mothers 
(v.^'). Even a grandson of Eliashib the high 
priest ha.d married a daughter of Neh.’s inveterate 
enemy Sanballat (v.®®). It is highly probable that 
the report of these evils impeUed Neh.’s return. 
When he arrived he set about the necessary reforms 
with characteristic vigour. Tobiah’s belongings 
were oast out of the temple chamber, and it was 
restored to its sacred uses (13“*)« The people were 
compelled to pay the tithe f for the support of the 
Levites and other temple officers (v.^®). The city 
gates were ordered to be closed during the whole of 
the Sabbath, the vendors who then set up their 
stalls outside of the gates were threatened so that 
they were afraid to renew the offence (v.^®*^*)* The 
men with foreign wives suffered disgrace and 
punishment, and the people were put under oath 
to discontinue this violation of the Law. The 
arch-offender, Eliashib’s grandson, was banished 
from Jems. (v.“®^*)« According to Jos. {Ant. xi. 
vii. 2, viii. 2), Manasseh, a brother of Jaddua, 
married Nicaso the daughter of Sanballat, left 
Jems, and built the rival temple on Gerizim. 
Josephus places these events in the time of Alex¬ 
ander, but he was not a master of chronology, e.a. 
be places Neh. in the time of Xerxes; and niany hold 
that this Manasseh was the son of Joiada and 

S andson of Eliashib (see Kuenen, Hel. Jsr, ii. 236; 
ontefiore, Sib. Lect. 351; Ryle, Can. 92). 

In spite of the effort of the author of the beautiful stoiy of 
Buth to soften the harsh spirit of the leaders, Ezra and Neh. held 
the same decided view against foreign marriages, though from 
different motives. The great offence in Ezra's eyes was the 

* Monteflore regards this condition partly as a result of * the 
old quarrel between priests and Levites’ (Hib. Leet. 360). 

t lliis was a tithe of com, vdne, and oil, as in Dt 14^-; set 
Byle, Canon Uu OT^ 86. 
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Infringement of the lacred law. But Noh., while he was im* 
preset with the dangerous consequences of such alliances, 
citing the sin of Solomon and the havoc it wrought (18*), held 
the great evil to be the imperilling of the mother tongue by the 
introduction of foreign elements. From this it would appear 
tlmt already the Old Heb. speech was in danger, and the 
patriotism of the people was appealed to to preserve It from 
extinction. How long it lasted as a living tongue after this 
time is uncertain. But the seeds of death must have been 
apparent. 

Tradition was as little silent about Neh. as about 
Ezra (see Ewald, Hist, v. 161 If.). To these two 
men ‘fateful posterity has attributed all the 
beneficial institutions, of whose origin it was 
ignorant.’ Among the worthies praised by Jesus 
the son of Siracli is Neli., whose * memorial is great, 
who raised up for us the walls that were fallen, and 
set up the gates and bars, and raised up our homes 
again ’ (Sir 49’*). In 2 Mac 1’®’*^* we read that Neh. 
purified the sacrifices with the water taken from 
the pit where the priests had hid the sacred fire. 
His literary activity was also known: ‘The same 
things were related both in the public archives and 
in the records that concern Neh., and how he, found¬ 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, ana the books of David and 
letters of kings about sacred gifts* (2 Mac 2’*. See 
Kyle, Can. 102; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 170 f. On 
the character of the letters in which this passage 
occurs see 1890, i. llOfl*.). 

Neh. rendered a great service to his people, and 
its effect was more enduring than that of Ezra. He 
was magnanimous in his generosity towards his 
subjects. He even purchased the liberty of many 
Jews held as slaves in strange lands (5”); he had 
refused the remuneration which belonged to his 
office; and he entertained at his o^vn expense 150 
of the chief Jews (6’^). But he was by no means 
unconscious of Ins virtue, nor unhopeful of receiv¬ 
ing a suitable reward from God; in 6’* (cf. 13’^* *’) 
he records a favourite prayer; ‘ Remember unto 
me, O my God, for good, all that I have done for 
this people* (see Montefiore, J/id. Lect. 211). He 
shows also the vindictive spirit found in some of 
the psalmists (3*®^-, Eng. 4“’'- 13^; see also Cheyne, 
Bamp. Lect. 78). But a frank acknowledgment of 
such weaknesses does not obscure the real greatness 
of the man. It has been truly said of him that he 
was ‘ the only man who had at once the spirit to 
awaken the old fire of national enthusiasm, and the 
power both to lieal dis.sensions within and to repel 
attacks from without’ {The Psalms Chronologically 
arranged^ by Four Friends, 311). On Neh.’s char¬ 
acter and work, see further Wellh. Gesch.^ 173; 
Rawlinson, Ezr. and Neh. ch. xi. ; Renan, Hist, of 
the People of Isi\ bk. vii. 82 ft'. Josephus says of 
Neh.; ‘ He was a man of good and righteous char¬ 
acter, and very ambitious to make his own nation 
happy; and he hath left the walls of Jems, as an 
eternal monument of himself* {Ant. xi. v. 8). 

For other literature, lieyond that quoted in the 
above article, see Ezra-Nkhemiaii, Book of. 

L. W. Batten. 

NEHEMIAH, BOOK OP.-See Ezra-Neiiemiaii, 
Book of. 

NEHEMIAS (Neeg/as).— 1. 1 Es 6®, one of the 
leaders of the first return from captivity under 
/emb. =Nehemiah, Ezr 2^ Neh 7’. 2. (B Nat^fas) 
1 Es S'*®, Nehemiah the contemporary of Ezra. The 
insertion of his name here appears to be due to an 
incorrect gloss on ‘Ar^apfas or ‘ the Tirshatha,* Neh. 
being usually called by that title. In the canonical 
parallels (Ezr 2®*, Neh 7“) the name is absent, and 
the Tirshatha alluded to is Zembbabel. 

H. St. J. Thackeray. 
NEHILOTH.~See Psalms. 

NEHUM (D^n^).—One of the twelve heads of the 
Jewish community, Neh 7^ This form of tlie name 


is probably due to a scribal error, the parallel 
passage (Ezr 2^) having Rehum (omi; A Luo. 

Tci'oiJ/A). In Neh the LXX supports MT, reading 
Nao<)/i. The name appears in 1 Es 5® as Roimus (B 
A* ’Po/x^Xfos). 

NEHUSHTA {n^^ny, Luc. Neecddy, B 
A Nat(r^d).—Wife of king Jehoiakim and mother 
of Jehoiachin; a native of Jerusalem (2 K 24®). 

I She was taken a prisoner to Babylon with her son 
I in 697 (2 K 24’^), and no doubt died there. Re- 
i carding her father, see Elnathan. The vowels of 
MT and the rendering of Jerome, ces ejus^ connect 
the word with ‘ bronze.* Barzillai is possibly 
another example of a proper name derived from the 
name of a metal. But the stem consonants of the 
word are those also of e’rq ‘serpent,* and animal 
names are characteristic of the period {Gr&y^ Heb. 
Proper Names, p. 103 f.). The Lucianic translitera¬ 
tion identifies the name with Nehushtan (2 K 18^). 

W. B. Stevenson. 

NEHUSHTAN.— In the received text of 2 K 18* 
we read that Hezekiah, in addition to remov¬ 
ing the? (EV ‘high places’), with their 

unazzehahs (RV ‘ pillars ’), throughout the country, 
carried his zeal for reform so far as to ‘ cut down 
the Asherah * (so RV ; see Asiierah) —presumably 
I that attached to the Temple at Jerusalem—and to 
break in pieces ‘ the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made: for unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it: and he (Hezekiah) 
called it Nehushtan.* The doubts which so many 
recent critics have expressed regarding the his¬ 
toricity of the greater part of this verse we need 
not pause to examine, inasmuch as it must be, and 
is, admitted that at least the statement with which 
the verse closes, and which alone concerns us here, 
is certainly historical. The further question as to 
the relation of this incident to the Pentateuch 
narrative, Nu 2P^* (esp. v.*), also lies without the 
Tuirview of this article (see Serpent [Brazen]). 
Two points, however, appear to demand examina¬ 
tion, viz.: (1) tlie signification of the name here 
applied to the object destroyed, and (2) the reason 
alleged for its destruction. 

(1) The name of * Nehnshtan.* Two significa¬ 
tions of Nehushtan (Ii?^n^) are possible, (a) That 
clearly intended by the Massoretic punctuators, 
and since generally adopted, viz. ‘ the brazen 
thing* [opus]aencum xar* i^ox'tiy. According to 
this view, Nehushtan is a denominative From 
n^Msheth by addition of the formative suffix 
-an (so Ges.-Buhl, Stade, Konig, Lehrgeb, ii. 
§ 60. 9*, Barth, Nominalbildg, § 207®). The 
further idea of the Massoretes, reflected in our 
EV, that this name was given to the venerable 
object by Hezekiah at the time of its destruction, 
must, however, be rejected. The context requires 
rather that we should find in Nihushtdn the name 
by which it was popularly known, and this may be 
got by a slight change in the pointing of the verb 
(cf. Lucian^ text xal iKdXeffav abrbv Neeir^dv, and 
see the. Commentaries). (6) The transliteration of 
the word in the oldest (Ireek versions (A l^ea-Ody, 
B Nca-^ttXcl, and best of all Nefo-^dv, Lucian) sug¬ 
gests affinity with rp) ndhmh ‘serpent* rather 
than with rUJiAsheth ‘ brass.* For in 2 K 24® the 
name of the queen-mother, who appears in MT as 
NHmshta, appears in A as Wai(r^d, which is 
identical with B’s Ncor^d, Luc. Neeo-^dv (see NE¬ 
HUSHTA). But it is far more probable that the 
personal name Nehushta is to classed with the 
other ‘serpent-names,* Nahash and Nahshon 
(which see), than with the derivatives of 
n&fbsheth. Hence it is possible, at least, that 
the name of this object of the Hebrews* venera¬ 
tion-pronounced with vowels other than those of 
NiJiusiUdn —was also connected in the popular 
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mind with nahashy perhaps in the signification 
‘ the [sacred] serpent ’ or ‘ the serpent * joar zx- 
cellencG (cf. for form and simification 

(2) The reason for the destruction of the Ne- 
bushtan is clearly stated. Whatever may have 
been its origin—to inquire into this would be to 
anticipate the article Serpent (Brazen) in vol. 
iv.—it had in recent times become an object of 
idolatrous worship. Incense was offered to it as 
to a divine being. Its continued existence, there¬ 
fore, was incompatible with, and would have been a 
constant menace to, that purer form of the religion 
of which it was the aim of Hezekiah and his 
spiritual advisers to introduce. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

NEIEL (Vn'VJ; B TvaT^X, A ’Ai/itJX).—A place on 
the borders of Zebulun and Asher, apparently north 
of Cabul, Jos 19^; possibly the same place as Neah 
of v.^*. The site is uncertain. 

NEIGHBOUR (|?^ shdlcMuy Arab. sAkeUy yelrcjv 
‘inhabitant’; anu kdrObhy Arab, kariby 6 irXrialoVy 
freoloLKos * near *; rcu\ n'py 'dmiihy <pL\oi ‘ friend *). 
—Tlie law of neighbourhood is of great importance 
and influence in the Jiast. It takes rank after 
family life with regard to the number and authority 
of the customs created and regulated by it. Neigh¬ 
bourhood is not an occasional incident, but a con¬ 
stant necessity of Oriental social life, and the latter 
cannot be understood apart from it. 

The importance of neighbourhood is due to the 
fact that there are no farmhouses scattered over 
the agricultural districts of Palestine. For pur¬ 
poses of common safety, the population is congre¬ 
gated in the villages, following in this respect the 
custom of the pastoral tribes in their encampments. 
From those villages, where the houses are generally 
built (^uite close to each other, the peasants go out 
to their daily labours in the surrounding fields. 
Domestic life is thus touched at every point by the 
larger circle of neighbourhood. Originating under 
circumstances of common danger, this social con¬ 
dition has now passed into a kindly preference of 
use and wont. Such village life is now regarded 
as a convenience. The Oriental dislikes silence 
and solitude ; very rarely takes a solitary walk for 
pleasure ; chooses summer lodgings where neigh- 
Dours are numerous ; and, in renting, buying, or 
building a house, considers first of all the character 
of the neighbours. 

Among the modern inhabitants of Palestine the 
Arab. Icariby ‘near,* on account of the surviving 
similarity of social circumstance, means, like the 
Ileb. kdrdbhy both ‘ neighbour ’ and * relative.’ The 
sense of religious protection and union that en¬ 
shrined the family life is seen in expanded form in 
large towns such as Damascus and Jerusalem, 
where Christians, Jews, and Moslems occupy 
difi'orent parts of the town. 

All the Bible references to neighbourhood indi¬ 
cate that it was an institution of high social value, 
with privileges to be enjoyed and duties to be 
discharged. 

1 . Its helpfulness is stated in the maxim of 
Pr 27^® ‘Better is a neighbour that is near than 
a brother that is afar oil’.’ The Arabs have a 
familiar proverb to the same effect, and they 
further happily indicate the service that can be 
rendered by a friend or neighbour by saying, ‘ You 

• It seems to us safer not to hazard any further conjecture as 
to the form of the word. Both Noldeke's and Klostermann’s 
attempts In this direction are open to serious objection. The 
former {ZDMO xlii. p. 482, note) suggests that |nrn3 may be 
compounded of ( = pJ5, see the Lexx.X while the 

latter asserts categorically that jnrna is •Imllarly a compound 
of »nj and |n' ( = ; see this root |n' in Oxif. Heh. Lex.), as 
if denoting the ‘ everlasting or the primeval serpent ’ (Kurzg^. 
Komrn. in loc.). 


cannot clap with one hand.’ There are, however, 
unhelpful friends, who flatter and ruin the man 
who seeks popularity by lavish entertainment, 
Pr 18“^ With these is contrasted the true friend 
who ‘ sticketh closer than a brother.* This is often 
and becomingly referred to the Heavenly Friend, 
but the original sense is a comparison between the 
bond of family life and that of more neighbour¬ 
hood, and a declaration that in certain cases the 
latter is superior. Similarly, an Arab proverb 
says, ‘ How many brothers I have had who were 
not children of my parents I ’ cf. Pr 17^’ (RVm). 

2 . Intimacy is another of the leading features of 
Oriental neighbourhood. Village life is one of tlie 
chief fields of Scripture parable. It is easy to 
understand how in the villages people of an excit¬ 
able sympathetic temperament, living close to each 
other, and having so many interests in common, 
would necessarily have a very intimate knowledge 
of each other’s afl’airs. This communicativeness 
accounted for the groups of women around the 
fountain, and of the elders at the city gate. The 
shepherd who brought back his sheep in safety 
ana the woman who recovered the lost coin must 
hasten to tell their friends and neighbours, Lk 15*’^®. 
In the declaration ‘ I have called you friends’ (Jn 
16^®) all the intimacy springing from Oriental 
neighbourhood is maae possible in the believer’s 
communion with Christ. 

3. The sincerity and sanctity of this relationsliip 
are constantly emphasized. One of the commonest 
forms of neignbourly service was that of borrowing 
and lending money and valuables, or the keeping 
of each other’s goods in safe custody during a time 
of absence, Ex 22 ^* Pr 6 ^ 17^®. Among modern 
Orientals the giving of bread and flour, and the 
lending of kitchen and table requisites on emer¬ 
gencies of hospitality, are constantly practised, and 
it is an everyday occurrence in the bazaars to see 
an open shop left with a thin netting over the 
entrance in charge of the merchant in the next shop. 

In the Bible, prohibition is frequently uttered 
against bearing false-witness, making unfounded 
statements, or framing malicious devices of any 
kind against a neighbour. Ex 20^®* Dt S'*®, Pr 3” 
2428 2518 . The duties of neighbourhood are not to 
be evaded by i)olite words, Pr 3^®, nor its courtesies 
turned to mercenary advantaj^e, Dt 232 ‘** Jer 22 ^®. 
Neighbourhood is a part of sainthood, Ps 16®. The 
great purpose of true religion is the perfecting 
of social life, Mt 7^. The want of natural feeling 
in this respect indicated the moral collapse and 
pointed to the political extinction of Israel, Jer 9^ 

The highest expression of neighbourhood, * Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19^®), is 
repeated and expanded in Mt 5*® 19^®, Ro 13®*^®. 
In the case of the lawyer’s assumed bewilderment 
(Lk 10®*’®^) as to the limit at which the law of 
neighbourhood began to come into force, the ex- 
lanation pointed out rather the greatness of the 
istance to which it might reach. Neighbourhood 
was shown to be a creation of the kind heart that 
would discover opportunities and feel obligations 
where the nearest in place and kinship might pass 
by without perceiving anything to do. 

In the East, nei^ibourhood is an important 
legal claim in the disposal of property. Next to a 
co-proprietor, the neighbour has the first right of 
purchase, especially if his land be irrigated from 
the same source of water-supply. Such a right 
Ahab would have had if Naboth had wished to 
sell his vineyard. 

Neighbourhood, which by intimacy, equality, 
and identity of interest gave to social friendship a 
basis of patience, trust, and sympathy, also fur¬ 
nished the occasion to special temptations. Such 
close intimacy gave the fullest opportunity to 
envy, pride, and uncharitableness. According to 
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an Arab proverb, * Envy dwells among neighbours, 
and hatred among relatives/ 

It was because neighbourhood was almost ex¬ 
clusively the condition of social contact that the 
neighbour was specified in connexion with the 
Mosaic provisions of mercy, truth, and justice. 
The stranger was guarded by the law of hospitality. 
For the treatment of strangers entering the circle 
of neighbourhood, see Family in vol. i. p. 849, 
and Gbb. G. M. Mackie. 

NEKEB. —Only in the collocation * the 

pass of Adami* (?), Jos 19“. The LXX finds here 
two proper names (B KaX *ApiJt^ Kal A Kal 

*Apfial Kal NdKe^). Neubauer {Gdog, du Talm. p. 
226) gives ^iyadathah as a later name for Nekeb, 
and there is a ruin called Seiyddeh near the village 
ed-Ddmieh on the plateau east of Tabor (see SWP 
vol. i. sheet vi.). The ‘cutting* or ‘pass* is prob¬ 
ably one leading from the eastern precipices near 
Titerias. Nekeb is mentioned in the list of 
Thothmes III. as a town of Galilee. See, also, 
Adami-Nbkbb. C. R. Conder. 

NEKODA (Mi’ip^). — 1. Eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Ezr 2^ (B A Ne/ifw54j')=Neh 7®® 

(BA ; called in 1 Es 5®^ Noeba 

(which see). 2. Name of a family which returned 
from the Exile, but were unable to prove their 
Israelitish descent, Ezr2®®=Neh 7“ (botn ; 

called in 1 Es 6^ Nekodan (Ne/ro^dij'). 

NEKODAN (Ne#fw5d»', AV Necodan), 1 Es 
Nekoda, Ezr 2“, Neh 7”. The name is Noeba in 
1 Es 6»i. 

NEHUEIi.-~See Jemuel. Gray, Heb, Prop, 
NameSf 307, considers Jemuel the corruption and 
Nemuel the original form. ‘Either form is ety¬ 
mologically obscure.* Nemnelites, the patronymic 
of the family of Nemuel, occurs in Nu 26'*. 

NEPHEG (a^;).—1. Son of Izhar and brother of 
Korah, Ex 6*' (N<£0 €k). 2. One of David’s sons, 

born at Jerusalem, 2 S 6'® (N40eK) = l Ch 3^ (B 
N40e/c, A Nd^) 14® (B Nd0a^, A Nd0a7). 

NEPHEW. —In his Select Glossary (p. 146) Trench 
points out that the Eng. word ‘ nephew * has under¬ 
gone exactly the same change of meaning that 
nepos in Latin underwent. In the Augustan age 
nepos meant ‘ grandson,* in the post-Augustan age 
sister’s or brother’s son. Nephew (which comes 
from n^os through the Fr. neveut the original 
Anglo-Sax. nefa having dropped out) formerly 
signified grandson or more generally some descena- I 
ant, and only within a century or more came to be 
restricted to its present meaning. The meaning of 
‘ grandson * is clearly seen in Holland, Plutarch!s 
Moralsy p. 665, ‘ The warts, black moles, spots and 
freckles of fathers, not appearing at all upon their 
own children’s skin, begin afterwards to put forth 
and show themselves in their nephews, to wit, 
the children of their sons and daughters *; and in 
Tymme’s Calvin's Genesis, p. 872, ‘Jacob layoth 
his handes uppon his nephewes. To what end? 
Namely, to prove that he giveth them place among 
his Bonnes, and that so, Joseph being but one, 
mmht make two heads.* 

fii AV the word occurs four times. In Jg 12'* 

‘ He had forty sons and thirty nephews,* the Heb. 
( 0 '^^ *j|) is exactly expressed in AVm and RV 
‘ sons* sons.* In Job 18'® and Is 14” the Heb. 
is more general, ‘descendant.* So also in 1 Ti 6* 
{iKyorof), though in this place the meaning is 
clearly ‘ grandchild *: * If any widow have children 
or nephews* (RV ‘grandchildren’). 

J. Hastinqb. 


NEPHILIM. — This word (d'V9))i translated 
‘giants* in the AV, is found in two passages 
in the OT. The first passage is the note, syn¬ 
tactically separate from its context, in Gn 6* 
‘ The Niphilhn were in the earth in those d^s, 
and also afterward, forasmuch as the sons of God 
used to go in to the daughters of man, and they 
bare them children ; they were the heroes that 
were of old, the men of name.* The connective 
‘forasmuch as* articulates the statement better 
than the word ‘when,* used in the English ver¬ 
sions. It is not explicitly said that the Niphilim 
were the heroes borne by women to the ‘ sons of 
God,* and some scholars have held that they were 
not; but this writer certainly meant that they 
were, for otherwise it is impossible to account for 
his mentioning them at all. There is much here 
not easy to understand; but in these four verses 
we certainly have an allusion to that region of 
mythology so copiously treated in the sacred 
legends of other peoples, the region of demigods 
and heroes. The Niphilim, whatever else may be 
true of them, are thought of as beings analogous 
to the demigods of the nations. 

The other passage is most naturally thus trans¬ 
lated : ‘ And there we saw the Niphtltm, sons of 
Anak of the Niphtltm ; and we were in our eyes 
as grasshoppers, and so were we in their eyes* 
(Nu 13”). Evidently, the word N&phUtm here has 
exactly the same meaning as in Uenesis. These 
men are trying to find the strongest possible lan¬ 
guage for expressing the terribleness of the 
gigantic Anakim ; ana this they effect by saying 
that the Anakim are veritable demigods, rer- 
haps they intended to be understood to imply that 
the Anakim were descended from the demigods; 
or perhaps their language is metaphorical. It 
maae the Anakim seem more dreadful thus to 
suggest that there was something supernatural 
and uncanny about them. 

When we have examined these two passages we 
have exhausted the direct evidence in regard to 
the NipMUm, Among the derivations proposed 
for the name, one mc^es it to be from ndphal, 

‘ to fall *; either as meaning beings fallen from a 
revious high estate (cf. Is 14'*, Lk 10'®), or as 
ghters who fall upon the enemy fiercely. The 
latter view has been supposed to be favoured by 
the Greek versions, the LXX having yLyayres, 
Aquila iirtTlTrrovTes, and Symmachus Biatoi, but see 
Daim. on Gn 6*. 

In former generations the passage in Genesis 
was voluminously discussed, especially the question 
as to who the * sons of God ’ there mentioned were. 
Some account of these discussions, with references 
to the literature, may be found in Smith’s DB 
under art. ‘ Giants *; see also the various com¬ 
mentaries on this passage; Lenormant, Beginnings 
of History ; art. GIANT (in vol. ii.) with the litera¬ 
ture there* mentioned ; Budde, Urgesckichte, 30 fT.; 
Wellhausen, Comp, 308. W. J. Beecher. 

NEPHISHESIM, NEPHISIM.-See Naphish. 
NEPHTHAL~See Nephthar. 

NEPHTHAR (Ne^^dp, AV Naphthar), Nephthai 
(Ne0^af, AV Nephi).—In 2 Mao 1'®*” there is a 
legendary account of the hiding of the sacred fire 
of the temple at the Captivity, and of its recovery 
by Nehemiah. It states that the fire was concealed 
by the priests at the command of Jeremiah (see 2') 
in a dry well or pit. When Nehemiah had built 
the temple and tne altar {sic), and was about to 
offer sacrifice, he sent the descendants of those who 
hod hidden the fire to bring it back. They found 
in the well only a thick liquid {Odutp *ax6), which 
was drawn up and sprinkled u^n the wood and 
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the sacrifice. On the sun shining out from behind 
a cloud, a great fire was kindled on the altar. 
When the sacrifice had been consumed, the re¬ 
mainder of the liquid was poured, by Nehemiah’s 
orders, upon great stones. It again ignited, but 
its flame soon spent itself, while that on the altar 
continued to burn. The king of Persia, having 
heard of the matter, surrounded the well with a 
sacred enclosure, and used to bestow portions of 
the liquid on those to whom he wished to show 
special favour (so IIV). Neheniiali and his com¬ 
panions called this substance Nephthar^ but it was 
generally known as Nephthai (v.^'^). 

The second word appears in MSS as SK^detn'. 

Cod. A simply repeats Syr. has 3Aj^UCL^^and 

Vulg., followed by AV, reads Naphthar and Nephi. 
The reading of v.Si Is uncertain xetrettr^v^ xxrixu*), 

and the meaning of v.82b and of v.w is obscure. The legend is 
repeated hy the Jewish historian Joseph ben-Gorion, who 
de8cril)es the liquid as ‘ water like thick oil and honey,’ and 
among Christian writers by Macarius {Uom. 11). A different 
legend is given in the Ethiopic Hook o/Adam ^Dillmann, 185;<; 
Malan, 1882), which states that E/ra found in the vaults of the 
temple a censer tilled with tiro. According to the common 
Kahhinioal tradition, the sacred tiro was one of the five things 
lacking in the second temple (Buxtorf, *de Igne sacro,’ in 
Ugolino’s Thetaurus^ x. 426). 

The names Nephthar^ Nephthai^ along with the 
interpretation of the former as ‘cleansing* or 
* purification * (xadapi(r/x6s), constitute the chief 
problem of this passage. Tlioy were applied to 
the substance, and not, as Vulg. {hunc locum) 
suggests, to the place where it was found. Two 
suppositions are po.ssible— 

1. That Nephthar was the original word, and 
Nephthni a popular corruption. On this view 
various attempts have been made, some elaborate, 
and none very successful, to connect Nephtiuir 
with the meaning KadapLo-pd^, or otherwise to ex- 

S lain its derivation, (a) According to Jlenfey and 
tern {Die Monatsnamen einiqcr alter Volker^ 1836), 
^€<pddp corresponds to the 'Zend naptar. Naptar 
apanm is said to denote the sacred elemental 
water (C/nm.wer), otherwise known as arduisur^ 
to which the higliost powers of purification were 
attributed; {b) Lagarae {Gesaimnclte Abfiaiidhin- 
gen, 177f.) finds tliat the Syr. 3corre¬ 
sponds to the Ba<3ti'iaii viddv[nYra^ meaning^* puri¬ 
fication ’ ; (c) may originally have been 

from nnp ‘to be pure*; {d) it may have been "ipr;, 
from ‘ to set free,’ and may mean ‘liberation,’ 
i.e. of the concealed fire ; (e) it may be connected 
with Aram, tc© ‘ unleavened ’ (Ewald). 

2. That Nephthai is the original, and Nephthar 
the corruption. In this case the form of the word 
and the circumstances of the narrative comhine 
to suggest that Ne0^a/ is the same as naphtha 
{vdfpBa.)^ the well-known combustible mineral oil. 
The inflammable properties of naphtha, as well as 
its medicinal virtues, were well known in ancient 
times (Strabo, Geog. xvi. i. 15 ; Pliny, Nat, Hist. 
ii. 105; Plutarch, Alexander^ xxxv. ; Dioscoridos, 
Materia Medica^ i. 85), and it was further asso¬ 
ciated with sacred fires. Strabo {Geog. XVI. i. 4) 
mentions a naphtha well in connexion with the 
temple of Ansea. The natural llaines in the oil 
region of Baku on the CasT)ian Sea liave long been, 
and still are, held sacred by a sect of lire-wor¬ 
shippers. The legend in 2 Mac 1 may have had 
some actual spontaneoiis ignition of naphtha by 
the sun’s rays as its basis, but it is unlikely that it 
originated in Palestine. Naphtha is found in the 
waters of the Dead Sea (Thomson, Land and Book, 
u. 371), but not in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

well Btr EyUhf a little below the junction of 
the valleys of Jehoshaphat and Hinnom, is known 
alM as the ‘well of Nehemiah,’and is connected 
with this legend, but the tradition does not seem 
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to be older than the IGth cent, (see En-Hogkl, 
Jerusalem, vol. iL28.V'; Kohinson, 331-3; 

Pierotti, Jerusalem Explored tr. 18G iJ, i. 188 ; 
Thomson, Land and Book^ ii. 456; Warren and 
Conder in SWP, Jerus. vol. 371-5). Most prob¬ 
ably the story came from Persia or Babylonia, in 
both of which naphtha is abundant. Thi.s su[>- 

f osition is confirmed by the part assigned to the 
*ersian king in vv.*** H The Jewish writer who 
transferred the legend to Jerusalem may have 
invented the form Nephthar and its derivation, 
the latter being j>orhaps suggested by the idea of 
‘purification* in vv.^®*X On the whole subject 
see the commentaries of Orimm (1853), Keil (1875), 
Bissell (Lange), Kawlinson {Siicaker's Comm.), 
Zockler {Kurzgef. Komm. 1891) ; Kamphausen (in 
Kautzseh’s A/to/cr. u. Pseudepigr, d. AT, 1898); 
also EwalJ, Jlist. of Israel [Krig. tr.], v. 162-3. 

James Patrick. 

NEPHTOAH. — Only in the collocation 'p gy.’? 
n'lnsj ,los 15** (B ij'Saro^ Ma00t6, A . . . Na0^?a>) 
18‘® (BA Na0^a>). It was a place with water, on 
the boundary of Judah and Benjamin, near the 
Vale of Kephaini. According to the Talmud 
(Noubaiier, Gi^^g. dii Talm. n. 146), Nephtoali was 
the same as Etam, Ain Atdn, south of Betli- 
lehem at the so-called Pools of Solomon—Pilate’s 
a(iueduct. This position seems to agree witli 
E[)liron (which see), being the mountain district 
west of Bethlehem. Neplitoah has been placed 
at Lifta (so Tobler, Robinson, Sepp, Baedeker- 
Socin, etc.), about 3 miles N.W. oi Jerusalem, 
but this name does not contain the necessary 
guttural, and the site appears to be irreconcilable 
with those of Chesalon and Kiriath-jearim, since 
the border would run S.W. instead of N. from 
Kiriath-jearim to Chesalon. See Ktriath-jearim. 
Lifta is more probably El(*ph (which see) of Ben¬ 
jamin. It is not remarkable for its water snpjdy 
(but see Barclay, City of Great King^ p. 544), 
whereas ^Ain 'A0n\% a fine spring. For both sites 
see SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii.; and cf. ZDPV iii. 79. 

C. Ii. O^NDEU. 

NEPHUSHESIM, NEPHUSIM. --See Naphish. 

NER ("ij; B Nypef, A Nt)/)).— The son of 

Abiel and father of Abner, and therefore the uncle 
of Saul (1 S 14®***®^). According to 1 Ch 8*’*® = 9®**, 
Ner was the father of Kish, and therefore the 
grandfather of Saul : the same autJiority (9®®^-) 
gives Jciel (Vx'y;, AV Jehiel) as the name of Nor’s 
father, but j)rubably both statements are erroneous 
(cf. Bert]lean on 1 Ch 8®®). The statement of tiu* 
Chronicler has misled some scholars into treating 
the words ‘ Saul’s uncle’ (1 S 14®*’) as referring to 
Abner; the more natural construction is to take 
tlicm as a description of Ner. Tlie view adopted 
above as to the relationship of Nor and Saul is 
confirmed by Josephus {Ant. VI. vi. 6, dk sal 

Kets 6 liaoi'Xoc Trarrjp dd€\(l)ol rjaav, viol 8* 'A^eXlov). 

In accordance with this testimony wo must read 
‘sons of’ (',»?) for ‘son of [Abiel]’ (|^) in 1 S 14'h 
and render that verse, * And Kish the father of 
Saul, and Ner the father of Aliner, were sons of 
Abiel’; so Driver, Klost., Budde. 

J. F. Stennino. 

NEREUS (Nr;pfcs).—The name of a Roman Chris¬ 
tian, greeted, alon^ with his sister and certain 
others, in Ro 16^®. The form of expression, ‘ saluto 
Philologus and Julia, Nereus anil his sister, and 
Olympas, and all the saints that are with tliem,’ 
suggests that these persons fonned a small Christian 
community by themselves. Tlie name is found in 
inscriptions of the imperial household {CJL vi. 
4344), and is well known in the legends of the 
Roman Church, The A cts of Nereus and A chille w,?, 
which are of a late date and composite charac¬ 
ter, call these saints the eunuch chamberlains of 
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Domitilla, the virgin niece of Vespasian, and nar¬ 
rate how they persuaded tlieir mistress to refuse to 
marry a son of the Consul, and to remain a virgin. 
Later, after other legends of the early Roman 
Church have been introduced, their death is de¬ 
scribed. These names are, however, older than 
the Ads. One of the \vell-known inscriptions of 
Damasus describes them as two soldiers whose 
faith compelled them to desert their unchristian 
profession, and who had to pay the jienalty with 
their lives. There are other arcfueological remains, 
and the Church of St. Nereus and Achilleus was 
very old, dating under the name of Fasciolae from 
the 4th cent, at least. The Acis state that Nereus 
and Achilleus were buried in the cemetery of St. 
Domitilla in the Via Ardeatina, and probably the 
origin of the legend in the A els is that these two 
names ap[)eared somewhat conspicuously in the 
catacomb near,the tomb of Domitilla, and suggested 
that they might be associated with her in history. 
'J'ho fact that Nereus is combined Avith Achilleus— 
a name Avhich does not appear in the Epistle to the 
Romans—suggests that tnere was an independent 
arcliajologicfiil source for the name, and that it 
belonged to the early history of the Roman 
Churcb. 

Litkratitrhi .—Acta Sanctorum, May, vol. Hi. p. 4; Texts 
und Untergu-chungen, xi. 2; Bull, ArcA. Christ., 1874, p. 20, 
1875, p. 8; Lightfoot, Clement, 1. p. 61. 

A. C. IlKADLAM. 

NERGAL ; ]5 r^v ’EpyA, A om., Luc. rbv 
Ntp( 7 A, Nergeli 2K 17®®; Bab. Ne-uru-gal, ‘the 
lord of the great city ’ of Hades) was worshipped 
at Cutha (now Tell Ibrahim) along with his wife 
Laz. Ho presided over the necropolis which lay 
in the desert near Cutha. In pre-Semitic times 
he Avas invoked as U-gur, ‘the taskmaster (?),^ 
and in later days Avas made a son of the Bel of 
Nippur, and identified with Lugal-banda, the god 
of the city of Marad. He was addressed as ‘ the 
hero of the gods,’ * Avho marches in front of them ’ 
to battle, and among his names (Avhen identified 
with the planet Mars) are those of Allamu and 
Alrnu. liie Assyr. kings regarded liim as the 
patron of hunting. See, further, Schrader, ivTA2’* 
282 f. [COT i. 276 f,]; Meyer, Gcsch. i. 176 ff.; 
Tiele, Gcsch. 630. A. H. Sayce. 

NERQAL-SHAREZER ; B Na7ap7a«r- 

paaip, 6 <*AQ Naor<fp, Nrjpei Xapadp, Theod. Ni;/) 7 tX 
"Zapaadp, Nergclsereser, Bab. Fcrgal-sar-nzur, ‘ O 
Nergal, defend the king’!).—In Jer 39®*^® we 
rend that after the capture of Jerusalem the chief 
Babylonians entered the city and sat in ‘the 
middle gate,’ among them being Nergal-sharezer 
the Rab-mag, and that, subsequently, Nebuzar- 
odan the commander of the body-guard, Nebushas- 
ban the Rab-saris (Bab. Rah-sa-rlsi, * chief of the 
princes’), and Nergnl-sharezer the Rab-mag, re¬ 
leased Jeremiah from the prison into Avhich he 
had been thrown. In v.* the text has fallen into 
confusion, and we ought to read ‘ Samgar-nelx) 
the Sar-sechim, Nebusnasbnn the Rab-saris, and 
Nergal-sharczer the Rab-mag.’ Rab-mag is the 
Babylonian Rab-raugi or ‘ chief of the physicians,’ 
and it is hardly doubtful that the Nergal-sharezer 
who in Jeremiah occupies a place so near Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar i.s the Nergal-sharezer Avho subseouently 
became king of Babylonia, and is knoAAm to clas-sical 
Avriters as Neriglissar. We learn from the inscrip¬ 
tions that ho married a daughter of Nebuch., and 
his name appears in several contracts draAvn up 
in the reign of Evil-Merodach the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Nebuch., more especially in relation to 
the purchase of house-property. In one of the 
contracts mention i.s made of his son Merodach- 
bal-uzur. Nergal-sharezer was the son of Bel- 
sum-iskun, to whom, in one of his son’s inscrip¬ 


tions, is erroneously given the title of ‘king.* 
In B.c. 669 Evil - Merodach was murdered, and 
Nergal-sharezer seized the throne, which he held 
for nearly four years. He built a palace on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, and was succeeded 
in B.c. 656 by his son Labasi-Merodach (Laboroso- 
archod), who was murdered after a reign of nine 
months. There are grounds for believing that 
Nergal-sharezer’s reij^ was troubled by invasion. 
Immediately after his accession he married his 
daughter to Nebo-sum-yukin the priest of Nelx) 
at Borsippa, who may therefore have had much 
to do with placing him on the throne. See, 
further, Schrader, KAT^ 416 [COT ii. 109]; Stade, 
Gesch. i. 646; Tiele, Gesch. 430. A. H. Sayoe. 

NERI (N 7 ;pcf Tisch. Treg. WH; Nypf TR).—An 
ancestor of Jesus, Lk 3“^. See next article. 

NERIAH (nn;).—The father of Baruch, Jer 32 
[Gr. 39] « 36 [43] 43 [60] 45 [61] i 61 [ 2 S] 

In Bar V the Greek form of the name, Nerias 
(Nyp(e)las), is retained. The same name appears 
in another Greek form Neri (N 7 ;p(e )0 in St. Luke’s 
genealogy of our Lord, according to which one 
Neri was the father of Shealtiel, Lk 3^^. 

NERIAS (l^rjplat ).—The Greek form of the name 
Nkriah (wh. see). It occur.s only in Bar D as the 
name of the father of Baruch. 

NERO (N^pwv).—The name of Nero does not 
occur in the NT, but he is the ‘ Cajsar ’ to A\diom 
St. Paul appeals in Ac 25^^; before whose tribunal 
he Avas twice tried (assuming an earlier acquittal 
and later roimprisonment) ; and in whose imperial 
establishment the apostle had fellow-believers and 
probably converts (rh 4’-“). 

Nero’s reira covers an important period of NT 
history, and nis attitude towards the early Church 
had a memorable influence on its fortunes. Born 
in a.d. 37, of parents — Domitius and Agrmpina—- 
Avho both belonged to the family of the Utesars,* 
Nero Avas destined from childhood for the imperial 
throne by his ambitious mother, Avho first (a.d. 49) 
secured her own marriage to the emperor Claudius, 
her uncle ; then the betrothal of Nero and Octavia, 
the daugliter of Claudius and Messalina (the 
marriage being consummated four years later) ; 
finally, in a.d. 60, the adoption of Nero as the 
emperor’s son and designated successor, with the 
supersession of Claudius’ own son, Britannicus. 
ArVlien Claudius died suddenly, in a.d. 64,t Nero, 
mainly through his mother’s strategy, Avas peace¬ 
fully accepted as emperor by army, senate, and 
peo} 3 le (Tac, Ann. xii. 68 , 69). 

Traian is said (Aur. Viet. Epit. Nero) to have 
described tlie first quinquennium of Nero’s reign 
as far superior to any other period of imperial rule. 
During those years he Avas under the guidance of 
Seneca, the philosopher (his tutor in boyhood), and 
of Burrus, prefect of the prajtorian guard, an 
honest and virtuous soldier. By these counsellors 
the influence of Agrippina, originally potent, was 
at an early stage counteracted, and eventually sup¬ 
planted, t The emperor’s exemplary clemency § 
in the beginning of nis reign ; his habitual occessi- 

♦ Affrlppina was a great-granddaughter of Augustus, and 
Domitius a gn^i^u^son of Octavia the sister of Augustus. 

t According to Pliny {HN xxii. 22), Tac. Mnn. xll. 06), and 
Suet. (Claud. 44), Claudius was poisoned by Agrippina. Suet., 
however, admits discrepancies in the reports as to occasion, 
administration of poison, and attendant circumstances. 

t Toe. A7in. xlii. 2, 6, 6, 21, xiv. 2. At the outset of his 
reign Nero gave, on one occasion, as military watchword, ‘The 
best of mothers.’ 

§ Sen, de Clem. i. 1, 11, H. 1; Tac. Ann, xlH. 11; Suet. 
Nero, 10. The assassination of Silanus, soon after Nero's 
accession, was without his knowledge, and the compulsory 
suicide of Narcissus against his de^re (Tao. Ann. uiL 1); 
Agrippina being in both cases the resfonsibie agent. 
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bility and liberal provision of specluoles and 
largesaes (Suet. iVero, 10, 11); hia constitutional 
recognition of the authority of the senate (Tac. 
An?i. xiii. 45) ; hia laudable endeavours to mitigate 
taxation and auppreas extortion 60, 51); and 
his vigorous foreign policy against Parthian 
aggression and British insurrection,*—all this 
secured favour for Nero personally, as well as 
respect for his goveminent. It caused, also, some 
toleration to be extended to his excessive vanity, 
adulterous amours, and scandalous nocturnal esca¬ 
pades, when ho roamed in disguise throughout the 
city, and committed outrages on peaceful citizens 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 12 , 25, 46). 

It is diflicult to believe that, within the first 
year of his reign, Nero (without his mother’s 
complicity and against her desire) deliberately 
poisoned Britannicus, his brother through adop¬ 
tion, a boy of fourteen. The early incidental 
reference (c. 78 a.d.) to the murder by Josephus 
(BJ II. xiii. 1), and the later detailed account of 
Tacitus (A7171. xiii. 1511.), followed by Suetonius 
(Nero, 33) and Dio (61. 7. 4), amply prove that 
the crime was attributed to Nero soon after, if not 
before, his death. Motives are found in Nero’s 
youthful jealousy and fear of an imperial rival 
whom even Agrippina might support. But ( 1 ) the 
remark of Tacitus (Ann. i. 1 ) must be kept in mind 
that the histories of Nero and other early emperors 
were ‘ during their reign falsified through fear, and 
after death fabricated through hatred ’; (2) Seneca, 
writing soon after Britannicus’ death (de Clem. i. 
11 ), declares that Nero had never shed the blood 
of a Roman citizen nor of any human being in the 
world; (3) the details of the alleged murder are 
not inconsistent with Nero’s own allegation that 
Britannicus died in a fit of epilepsy.t Sudden 
death was frequently ascribed to poison; and the 
later undoubted crimes of Nero might induce belief 
in his earlier guilt. 

Nero’s connexion (from A.D. 58) with Ponpiea 
(the wife of Otho, afterwards emperor), ana her 
hatal ascendency over him, became the chief factor 
in his thorough demoralization, and a direct or 
indirect occasion of many of his crimes. Poppsca 
coveted the position of empress, and determined to 
secure the divorce and removal of the neglected 
Octavia. Agrippina’s remanent influence stood in 
the way, and must be destroyed. Nero had already 
been partially alienated from his mother by her 
interference with his private habits as well as 
imperial administration ; and her vindictive dis¬ 
position had raised up enemies against her in the 
court. Poppjea fostered filial estrangement and 
encouraged the animosity of courtiers. The issue 
was Agrippina’s tragic death, of which two con- 
jUcting accounts have come down, both inherently 
improbable—( 1 ) Nero’s ovn statement to the senate 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 11 ) that Agrippina, foiled in an at¬ 
tempt to compass his death, had atoned for her crime 
by suicide. An ambitious w’oman might have con¬ 
spired against a court-party from which she was 
excludecT; but Nero’s death would have destroyed 
her one hope of regaining power. ( 2 ) The account 
of Tacitus (xiv. 3-8), followed by Suetonius (Nero, 
34), that Nero was guilty of deliberate and persistent 
matricide, employing his freedman Anicetus, first 
to cause Agrippina to be shipwrecked, and then, 
on her escape, to assassinate ner. The details of 

* Oorbulo and Suetonius Paulinus, the two ablest i^cnerals of 
their day, were sent, the former in 56 to repel the Parthians, 
the latter in 68 to complete the subjugation of Britain. 

f Apart from this incident, there is no actual evidence that 
the ancient Romans were acquainted with any poison which, 
after double dilution, could have caused instantaneous death or 
sudden li^ddness, as related by Tacitus. Undoubtedly, however, 
a distillation from the leaves of the cherrydaurel, which might 
then have been obtained from Asia Minor, would have produced 
the effect desired (Burnett’s Med. Bot. li. 117). 


this record bristle with improbabilities; (a) the 
secret preparation of a vessel which would suddenly 
fall to pieces, without tlio majority of the seamen 
knowing what would happen ; (o) the hardened 
emperor caressing the mother whose murder he 
had arranged, and clinging fondly to her bosom; 
(c) the virtuous Burrus and Seneca joining in the 
crime with a calculating callousness worse than 
that ascribed to Nero himself, (d) Suetonius adds 
that Nero had thrice previously tried to poison 
Agrippina, who had fortified herself beforehand 
with antidotes ! It is not improbable that Nero, 
under Foppiea’s inlluence, believed in his mother’s 
consj>iracy against the existing administration; 
that in the midst of a nocturnal debauch he 
ordered her violent arrest; and that in the con¬ 
flict occasioned by her resistance she was killed. 

The death of Burrus, in'' 62 (not without some 
suspicion of poison, Tac. Ann. xiv. 5), relieved 
Poppfea of another obstacle to her ambition ; and 
the appointment of Tigelliiius as prefect of the 
prmtorians in his stead provided her with a willing 
accomplice and Nero with another evil genius—a 
fresh instigator to vice as well as crime. Imperial 
orgies became viler and more shameless. Influential 
senators were removed from Home and assassinated 
(Tac. Ann. xiv. 57, 59): Seneca, in despair, with¬ 
drew into private life (ih. 53-56). Poppoea’a time 
had come. Octavia, through perjured witness 
ronounced guilty of infidelity, was divorced, 
aniahed, and finally murdered (Tac. xiv. 60-64). 
Poppiea was espoused, and before the close of the 
year, on the birth of a daughter (who died in 
infancy), received the title of Augusta. The un¬ 
bounded extravagance which the empress and 
Tigellinus encouraged led to financial embarrass¬ 
ments. These were relieved by charges of treason 
(followed by confiscation) against wealthy citizens, 
through which the upper classes were exasperated ; 
and by oppressive taxation, which made Nero un¬ 
popular even among those who would have toler¬ 
ated his crimes ; while the emperor’s exhibition of 
himself upon the stage, however acceptable to the 
lowest class, and publicly applauded, excited much 
private disgust (Tac. xiv. 14, 15). 

Before this time Nero’s relations with the 
Christians had begun. St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Homans, with its favourable reference to the 
‘powers that he’ (13^"®), had been written during 
the first quinquennium, to which also belongs the 
charge of superstitio exteima (supposed by some to 
bo Christianity) against Pomponia Grmcina, wife 
of Aulus Plautius (Tac. Ann. xiii. 32 ; de Rossi, 
Roma Sotter. ii. 360 fl’.; cf. Lightf. Clement, i. 
30 ir.). The apostle’s arrival in Home took place, 
probably, soon after Agrippina’s death (see art. 
Chronology of NT in vol. i. p. 424); his mild 
imprisonment, tolerated evangelization, and earlier 
trial, issuing in acquittal (according to the common 
theory), belong to the period of Por)pa 3 a’s ascend¬ 
ency. That St, Paul was tried by Nero in person, 
although not certain, is highly probable ; for, 
amid much carelessness, the emperor was par¬ 
ticular in his attention to appeals from the pro¬ 
vinces in criminal cases. Ho received from eacn of 
his assessors a written opinion, and pronounced 
sentence personally from the tribunal on the fol¬ 
lowing day (Suet. Nero, 16; cf. Tac. Ann. xiii. 4). 
Popptea had leanings towards Judaism, is de¬ 
scribed by Josephus (Ant. XX, viii. 11) as deoae^’fji, 
and twice interceded with Nero on behalf of Jews 
(Jos. l.c. and Vita, 3). She m^ not, however, 
have concerned herself with St. Paul’s case; and, 
in the absence of any powerful antagonistic influ¬ 
ence at court, the dogium of Festus would tell 
strongly in the apostle’s favour. The intervention 
of Seneca, the brother of Gallio (indicated in the 
apocryphal Passio Pauli, i.), is no more than 
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possible.* Up to the time of Gallio’s prooonaul- 
ship (i.e. A.D. 62-3 or 63-4), and probably for some 
years afterwards, the Roman government regarded 
Christians, apparently, as only a sect of Jews. 
The trial at Rome of a Christian Avho was also 
civis lloynanus may have boon, as Ramsay suggests 
{Expositor^ July 1893), the occasion of a more 
thorough investigation which enlightened the im¬ 
perial authorities as to the true relation between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

In A.D. 64 the tolerant attitude of Nero’s 
government towards Christianity was suddenly 
transformed into cruel hostility. In July of that 
year took place the great lire at Rome, which 
raged for nine days, and through which, out of 
fourteen civic districts, three were totally, and 
seven partially, destroyed. Nero was at Antium 
when the conflagration broke out. The measures 
taken by the government for the suppression of 
the fire (Tac. Arm. xv. 40) ; his own fearless super¬ 
vision of these efforts without a guard (jih. 50); and 
the occurrence of the disaster at a time when the im¬ 
perial finances were seriously embarrassed, render 
it highly improbable that Nero either instigated 
or dmiberateiy extended the conflagration. But 
he probably gave occasion for the charge of com¬ 
plicity, which was widely believed at the time,t by 
previous sanitation reforms, laudable but keenly 
opposed (Lanciani, Anc. llome^ p. 122), unl>ecoming 
admiration of the magnificence of the spectacle, 
ill-disguised pleasure at the opportunity of re¬ 
building large portions of the city in a more 
magnificent style, and the significant annexation 
of a considerable part of the desolated area for the 
erection of his ‘Golden House.The fact, more¬ 
over, that the flames, after temporary arrest, 
broke out afresh in the gardens of Tigollinus, 
gave some colour to the suspicion that if he had 
nothing to do with the original fire, ho might, 
nevertheless, have caused the second outbreak 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 40).§ The common belief in Nero’s 
miilt, and the danger of revolution, owing to 
bitterness engendered in many thousands of 
ruined and homeless sufferers, led to the em¬ 
peror, either spontaneously, || or at the sugfjestion 
of RoppmalF or some malignant courtier, imput¬ 
ing the conflagration to the Christians.** Some 

* Seneca, however, who liad probably not yet retired, may have 
been an asseseor ; and, in any caee, to the equitable principles of 
administration eBtablished under hie influence, the acquittal of 
St. Paul was largely due. 

f It is accepted os a fact by Pliny {HN xvii. 1.1), who wrote 
about A.i>. 77 ; Also by Suetonius (Aero, 38) in a.d. 120. Tacitus 
writes (a.d. 116-117), * forte an dole principia incertum,' and 
indicates that older authorities were divided in opinion (Ann. 

XV. 88). 

t Of this Qolden House, which reached from the Palatine to 
the Esquiline, and had triple colonnades a mile in length, Noro 
declared that ‘now at lost he was housed like a human being’ 
(Suet. Nero, 88 ; cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 42; Middiet. Anc, Home, Ti. 
146). 

I The story that ‘Nero Addled while Rome was burning’ 
originated, doubtless, in the report (Toe. Ann. xv. 42) that he 
sang, during the Are, of the min of Troy—a rc?port based prob¬ 
ably on the fact that, a year after the fire, the emperor, with 
questionable taste, read in public his ‘ Troica,’ a poem con- 
Odning frequent allusions to the recent Are (Renan, Ilibb. Led. 
p. 72 f.). 

N Nero might have heard from Jews, at St. Paul’s trial, 
calumnies against the Ohristians, which, although proved to be 
iMiseless in the apostle’s case, would now suggest themselves to 
the emperor as a convenient foundation for nis charge. 

T Clement of Rome (Ep. to Cor. 6,6) writes that the Ohristians 
suffered * through envy and iealousy.* The reference is indefl- 
nite, but may apply (in part) to Jews in Nero’s time who em¬ 
ployed Poppeea as a medium for Axing the charge of arson on 
the ChrisUans (Farrar, Early Days ofChrietianity, 1. 64). 

** There seems to be no good reason for questioning the 
aocuraov of Tacitus' reference to Christians as the sole objects of 
persecution in connexion with the Are. The * ingens multitudo ’ 
of victims (Tac. Ann. xv. 44) referring to Judicial exectiUons, 
need not Imply more than several hundreds. Gibbon (Decline 
and Fall, oh. xvi.) conjectures that the real viotiras were 
Jewish Zealots who had received the name Qaliltsans from 
Judas of Galilee (Ac 6*7), and thus were afterwards confounded 
with Christian ‘ OalilMons ’; but there is no evidence that the 


plausibility would be given to the charge by their 
norror of pagan temples, many of which perished 
(Tac. Anji. xv. 41), by their supposed disloyalty 
and ‘ hostility to society ’ {ib. 44), and by their 
expectation of an impending destruction of the 
world by fire (2 Th 1 ®, 2 P 3"^). According to 
Tacitus, ‘ those in the first place were brought to 
trial who made open profession ’ (i.e. of tlie Chris¬ 
tian faith). ‘ Thereafter, on information elicited 
from these, a great multitude were convicted, far 
less on the charge of incendiarism than of odium 
Kumani generis.' The injustice of conviction was 
equalled by the brutality of execution. Some 
were ‘ covered with the liides of wild beasts and 
worried to death by dogs’; and the culmination of 
inliuiiianity was reached when others, robed in the 
tunica moiesta, covered with pitch, were ‘ set on 
fire at nightfall ’ to illuminate the imperial 
^rdens on the occasion of Circensian ‘ games 
(Tac. Ann. xv. 44)—a fiendish exaggeration of the 
penalty of death by lire inflicted on malignant 
incendiaries (Juv. viii. 235). Nero does not appear 
to have organized any persecution of Christians 
beyond the city of Rome ; * but the notorious 
treatment of them there could not fail to influence 
provincial governors in dealing with other charges 
made against Christians within their re 8 pecti\e 
territories. In the Neronian persecution we dis¬ 
cern a distinct stage in the development of imperial 
policy regarding Christians out of prosecution for 
alleged particular crimes into prosecution on ac¬ 
count of Christian faith and profession. Whether 
this development was completed under Nero is 
disputable. Ramsay, to whom, mainly, is duo the 
abandonment of the old theory that persecution 
‘for the name* b^an under Trajan, maintains 
{Church in Horn. Emp. p. 242 ff., and Expositor, 
July 1893) that while the substitution of the 
charge of ‘hostility to society* for that of arson 
was a notable development, the condemnation of 
Christians even on the later charge ‘ was pro¬ 
nounced in respect not of the name, but of senous 
offences {Jlagitia) connected with the name,* and 
that ‘ Christianity had not yet come to be recog- 
nize<l as in itself a crime.’ There would have 
been otherwise no occasion (he argues) for any 
lengthened second trial of St. Paul as described 
in 2 Ti 4. Sanday (Expos., June 1893) and Hardy 
(Christianity and the Uom. Govt.) hold that odium 
humani generis is not a definite charge, but an 
assumed characteristic of Christianity, and that 
the condemnation of Christians on this account 
is tantamount to a proscription of the name. 
They appeal to 1 P 4**; hut Rara.say, while not 
denying the Petrine authorship of the Epistle, 
dates it c. 80 A.D, At some date soon after 
the horrors of A.D. 64”porhaps in 66 (see art. 
Chronology of NT in vol. i. p. 420) — occurred 
St. Paurs second imprisonment and trial, issuing 
in his martyrdom. By this time the ferocity 
of persecution had abated ; and the apostle, 
even if confined in the Mamertine prison, app^eais 
to have been tried in an orderly manner (2 Ti 4), 
and would probably be condemned under the 
charge of ‘ odium,’ or as a di.sturber of the imperial 

Zealots were ever so called. Merlvale (Homans under Empire, 
ch. llv.) and H. Schiller (Gesch. d. rom. Kais. p. 483 ff.) suppose 
that the persecution assailed both Jews and Christians, to 
whom the name of ‘the Christ’ alike belonged, but that the 
memory of the Christian sufferers alone was preserved. The 
silence of Josephus, however, who professes (Ant. xx. viil. 8) to 
record accurately all that happened to the Jews under Nero, 
and especially their calamities, tells heavily against both 
theories; while the limitation of the persecution to Christians 
by Tacitus is conflrmed, so far, by Suetonius (Nero, 16). 

* The earliest writer who asserts an extension of the imperial 
persecution to the provinces is Orosius (Hist. vU. 7), who wrote 
0 . 400 A.D. Regarding a mutilated inscription found at Pompeii, 
of doubtful intcroretation, but suppose to refer to a bloc^y 
persecution of Christians there, prior to a.d. ’to, see Aabe, 
Pers^. p. 416 ft,, and Sobaff, ApotMio Christianity, p. 884. 
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peace. Regarding St. Peter’s alleged arrival in 
Rome and mar'^dom about the same time, see 
art. Peter.* The alleged banishment of St. John 
under Nero (contrary to Iren, adv, Hcer, v. 30, 
and Eus. HE iii. 18. 20) rests mainly t on what is 
regarded as strong internal evidence for the com¬ 
position of Rev in 68-69 (see Revelation [Book 
OF]). The Neronian persecution was the first of 
three outstanding events in close succession (the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the settlement of St. 
John in Asia being the other two) which paved 
the way for the consolidation of Jewish and 
Gentile Christendom. Amid common peril and 
sullering, the sectional friction noted in Ph 
would decline and mutual sympathy increase; 
while the fiery ordeal would rid the Roman Church 
at once of Judaizing false brethren who alienated 
Gentile believers from the Jewish Christian com¬ 
munity, . and also of Gentile professors whose 
lax morality prejudiced Jewish believers against 
Gentile Christians as a whole. 

In A.D. 65 the widespread discontent aroused by 
the conflagration and its supposed origin, by the 
divorce and death of Octavia, and by the emperor’s 
murderous rapacity and extortionate levies, issued 
in a powerful conspiracy being organized, the ob¬ 
ject of which Avaa to depose Nero, and to enthrone 
Calp. Piso, a man of noble birth, great wealth, 
and general popularity. Many senators, knights, 
and other influential persona were drawn into the 

f lot, including Fenius Rufus, one of the prefects ; 
flautius, consul-elect; Lucan the poet, Seneca’s 
nephew ; and Senecio, one of Nero’s most intimate 
courtiers. The conspiracy was prematurely dis¬ 
closed by the imprudence or the treachery of some 
who were implicated, and the leaders of the 
movement were put to death. Among others 
condemned without evidence was Seneca, whom 
Nero constrained to commit suicide. A reign of 
terror ensued. * The city was thronged with 
funerals, the Capitol with victims’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 
71). On flimsy pretexts, almost every prominent 
citizen whose virtue rebuked Nero’s vices, whose 
wealth tempted his cupidity, or whoso popularity 
excited his jealous fear, was mercilessly oxocuted. 
The most notable victims were the senators Throsea 
and Sorranus, whose death Tacitus {Ann. xv. 21) 
ascribes to Nero’s passionate desire to * extirpate 
virtue itself.’ Petronius, long a prime favourite, 
killed himself to avoid execution. The cruelty of 
the emperor was matched by the callousness of a 
populace whose hostility he averted by largesses 
and spectacles; by the servility, also, of a deoased 
senate which condoned the condemnation of its 
noblest members. It outdid the former deification 
of deceased emperors by decreeing the erection of 
a temple to Nero, as to a ^d, in his lifetime ; and 
it voted divine honour's to Poppaea, at the instance 
of the emperor, for once remorseful, when he had 
killed her with a kick during pregnancy (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 74, xvi. 21 f.). 

Amid his career of shameless debaiicheiy, un¬ 
natural self-prostitution, and murderous frenzy, 
Nero remained a devotee of art. Ho played on 
the lyre, and was vain of his voice; he posed as an 
orator, and wrote tolerable poetry; he attained 

* Nero occupies a prominent place in apocryphal and lei^end- 
ary * Acts of Apostles/ particiuarly in the Acti of Peter arui 
Paul. Ue Is there represented as deceived by Simon Mavus 
(through a magic trick) into the belief that Simon after being 
beheaded had come to life again. Ultimately, when Simon 
attei^ts to fly, Peter's invocation causes him to fall into tlio ' 
Via Saora and to be killed. This, however, does not prevent 
Nero from ordering Peter to be crucified and Paul to be belieaded, I 
t The external evidence includes (1) the title of the Syriac 
Tendon of Rev (ascribed to 6th cent.); (2) the Syriac Apociy- 

5 ^ History of John (Wright’s Trans, ii. 66); (3) Hieron. aav, 
'cv. i. 26, where (if the reading be correct) TertuUian is in¬ 
accurately reported m eioribing to Nero St. John's torture 
prior to exile. 


some proficiency in painting and sculpture; ho 
acted on th^ublic stage, and was an accomplished 
charioteer (Tac. Ann. xiv. 14, 21 ; Suet. Nero, 
j 52, 53). A visit to Greece, long projected, and 
I accomplished in A.D. 66, provided him with the 
I opportunity not only of gratifying hi.s artistic 
tastes, but of enjoying an apparently greater 
j appreciation of his talents than even a servile 
Roman crowd could supply. National Greek 
I games, which recurred in successive years, were 
all crowded into the period of his visit, so that he 
might be awarded every notable prize for music, 

I acting, and chariot-racing, and attain tlie coveted 
distinction of * periodonikes,* or universal victor. 
He rewarded Greek adulation by declaring Achaia 
* free ’; and endeavoured at once to benefit Greek 
commerce and to glorify himself by initiating a 
scheme—soon given up—for piercing the Isthmus 
of Corinth (Suet. Nero, 23 f.; Dio, Ixiii. 16-16). 

The visit to Greece caused no interruption in 
the course of imperial bloodshed. Rich victims 
were ti) be found in Achaia, as in Italy. Ignoble 
jealousy and fear prompted Nero to summon from 
the East the brilliant conqueror Corbulo, only to 
condemn him to immediate suicide, the general’s 
sole crime being that he had been urged, but had 
‘ refused, to proclaim himself ein[)eror. In Rome 
I executions and confiscations continued under the 
delegated authority of Helius, a freedman (Dio, 
Ixiii. 12, 17). Meanwhile, however, disaffection 
among citizens and armies had developed into an 
organized conspiracy to place Galba, governor of 
Hither Spain, on the throne; and when Nero 
returned to Rome in the spring of 68 , loaded with 
laurels, it was already too late to stem the tide of 
insurrection. Sycophantic senators and courtiers 
deserted him ; "the prmtoriai. guard was seduced 
; bv bribes from its mercenary allegiance. Eveniu- 
; ally, Nero fled from Rome in disguise to the 
suburban villa of a faithful freedman; and, after 
exclaiming Qualis artifex pereol stabbed himself 
on the approach of emissaries from the senate, to 
avoid a more painful and ignominious doom (Suet. 
Nero, 42-49). A touching incident lights up the 

f loora of this closing ‘tragedy of the Caesars.’ 

'he last ministries to the dead were performed by 
two nurses * of his innocent childhood, and by an 
early cast-off mistress (Acte) whom he had once 
sincerely loved {ih. 60). 

The obscurity of Nero’s death led to the wide¬ 
spread belief that he had not really died, but was 
in concealment or had escaped to Parthia, and 
would reappear to re-cl^im the empire for the 
Cmsarean dynasty, of which he was the last repre¬ 
sentative. In spite of his crimes and misrule, 
which the troubles that followed his death par¬ 
tially overshadowed, a party in the empire re¬ 
mained loyal to his memory, and several pretended 
Noros arose to take advantage of the belief in his 
survival (Tac. Hist. i. 2 , ii. 8 ; Suet. Nero, 67). 
The belief extended to Jewish and Christian 
circles. It is embodied in Bk. iv. (w.^^®**^*) 
of the Sibylline Oracles, which is usually dated 
c. 80 A.D. and is probably of purely Jewish origin 
(Harnack, Chronol. p. 682); also in Bk. v. w ®l 868 
by a Christian Sibylfist, who hints (v.®^®'*) at Nero’s 
revival rather than survival. Such revival is more 
distinctly referred to at the close of the Carmen 
Apoloaeticum of Commodian (c. 250 A.D.); by 
(Pseudo ?) Victorinus, who writes of Nero as ‘ to be 
raised* {Comm. Apoc.) ; and by Augustine {de Cw, 
Dei, XX. 19), who mentions two current notions 
of his time,—that of pagans, who supposed Nero 
to be still alive, and that of Christians, who ex¬ 
pected him to rise from the dead as Antichrist. 

* The tomb of Ecloge, one of these nurses, was recently dis¬ 
covered in the very place where Nero perished (Landani, 
Pag. and Chr. Rome, p. IdO). 
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According to some writers, the expectation of 
Nero’s return finds expression even in the Book 
of Revelation (13* 17^^^-)—in description of the 
beast whose ‘ deathstroke was healed,’ ‘ which was 
and is not,’ and is *of or from the seven kings* 
and *an eighth.’* That the Apocalypse (even if 
the date in the end of the reign of Uoinitian, as 
attested by Irenajus, adv, Hcnr, v. 30, be upheld) 
should contain reminiscences of Nero and the 
Neronian persecution, is only what might have 
been anticipated. The reference to the beast may 
have been suggested not merely by Dn 7, but by 
a designation of Nero in Christian circles as * mala 
bestia” (Lact. de Mor. Pers. 2, who may there 
reproduce an epithet handed down from former 
times), and by liis vile habit of covering himself 
with the skin of a wild beast, and in that disguise 
assaulting men and women (Suet. Nero^ 29). The 
war of the beast with the saints (Rev 13’), the cry 
of the slain martyrs, ‘How long?’ (6^**), and the 
description of ‘ Babylon * as drunken with their 
blood (17* 1B‘^), inayoe reminiscences of the trucu¬ 
lent tribulation of A.D. 64. The fact of the number 
()66 being the equivalent of Ncron Kaisar written 
in Hebrew characters may bo more than a coin- 
cidence.f But the recognition of such Neronian 
colouring (more or less) appears to the pre.sent 
writer quite compatible (1) with rejection of 
dubious references to the literal return or revival 
of Nero (so Zdckler, Comm, in loc.)^ and (2) with 
the viewi that the beast is not Nero exceptionally 
08 an individual, nor even the Roman government 
exclusively, but rather the entire antichristian 
world-power, represented, in the time of the writer, 
by the ungodly and persecuting pagan empire, and 
embodied, throughout the ages, in all that is 
opposed to the progress of Christ’s kingdom. 

After every possible allowance is made for 
exaggerations on the part of those unknown 
original authorities on whom Tacitus and others 
relied, Nero remains a moral monstrosity. His 
fundamental vice appears to have been vanity 
rather than cruelty. Originally well disposed, 
even amiable and generous, ho became through 
inordinate vanity the moral prey of base and self- 
seeking flatterers, and intolerant of all who could 
not, or would not, pander to his insatiable lust for 
applause. This morbid vanity made him crave 
for notoriety not only in what was harmless, but 
in extravagance, wantonness, reckless exercise of 
•lesDOtic power, and provision of fresh stimulants 
to tne jaded popular appetite for exciting * pleasure.* 
Vanity, moreover, constrained him to regard as 
enemies to be removed all whose character or popu¬ 
larity detracted from his own reputation, and as 
indispensable victims those whose wealth would be 
serviceable for the gratification of his cravings. 
The only possible palliation of his later enormities 
is the supposition that through vicious indulgence 
of his passions he had become, at intervals, in¬ 
sane (Wiedemeister and Baring-Gould). 

• Ble«k, Intr. Nl\ 233; Eeuw, HUt, Th. Chr. Bk. iv. ch. Iv.; 
Henan, Antich. chs. xiii. xvi.; Farrar, Early Daps of Chris- 
tianity, chs. xxvii. xxviii.; Bousset, Offenb. Jvh. The composi¬ 
tion of tlie Apoc. is referred by these writers to the time of 
Galba or of Vespasian (a.d. 08-09), and the allowed reference to 
Eero Eedivimu is associated with the appearance about that 
time of A pseudo-Nero in the island Cythnus (Tac. /list. ii. 8). 
The most significant alleged parallel, however, between the 
Beast and the returning Nero (Viz. *one of tiie seven kings’ 
who is ‘ fallen,’ yet to be ‘ an eighth depends on a disputable 
exegesis of rSf irr^ irn. Thw rendering, * is one of (instead 
of ‘prooeedeth from'), although grammatically tenable (cf. Ac 
218), it not in accord with the usus of Rev, which elsewhere 
inserts tTg (7W 167 171 21»). 

♦ Fritzsone, Annal. iii. 1 (1831); Rouss, l.c .; Renan, p, 416 ff,; 
Farrar, vol. ii. 292 ff.: Zdckler, Com. on Apoc. and others. Jewish 
Christians were familiar with Qematria, the numerical indication 
of names (Farrar in Expos. 1879, v. 369). The non-identi Qcation, 
however, of Nero with the GC6 by any early writer is significant. 

I Henfit, Auberlen, Lange, Alf., Mill, and others. 


Litxraturv.—T acitus, AnnaleSt esp. the edition of Furneaux, 
with Introduction and Appendices; Suetonius, Nero ; DioOassius, 
llUt. Rom. ; Merivale, liomanM under the Emjnre ; H. Schiller, 
Gesch. d. rihn. Eaiscrreichs uni. Nero'. Ramsay, Church in 
Rom. Emp. ; articles in Expositor (1893) by Sonday, Mommsen, 
and Ramsay; Hardy, Christianity and Rom. Government ; 
Arnold, Nermiische Christenverf. \ Salmon’s Intr, NT \ Baring- 
Oould, Tragedy of the Caesars ; Renan, Antichrist ; Rouss, 
Chr. Th. in A p. Age (tr.}, voL i.; Farrar, Early Days of Chris¬ 
tianity ; Aiib6, J^ersSc. ae I'Egl. ; O. H. Lowes, ‘Was Nero a 
Monster?’ in Cornhill Mag., July 1803; Wiedemeister, Casar- 
enwahnsinn ; Lipsius, Apocr. Apgesch. ; Bruston in Revue de 
Thiol., Sept. ISOS. H. Cowan. 

NEST (|p hen, yeoa-aid, voaorid ).—The receptacle 
constructed by a bird in which to lay its eggs and 
rear its young (Dt 22* 32^^). Swallows make their 
nest in the Lord’s house (? Ps 84*); eagdes, on in¬ 
accessible pinnacles of the rocks (Job 39*’). Hence 
a secure lortiiication, esp. in the mountains, is 
called a nest (Nu Jer 49^®, Ob *, Hah 2®). 
Many birds return, from year to year, to tJie same 
nest, and do not wander in search of another (Pr 
‘27®); a forsaken nest is a special type of desolation 
(TslG^m). A quiet, assured, permanent home is 
called a nest (Job 29^®). The zippOr makes its 
nest in the cedars, and the stork her house (nest) 
in the fir trees (Ps 104^’). Hence the ‘inhabitress 
(Jer 22'*) of Lebanon ’ is said to make her ‘ nest in 
the cedars,’ and ‘all the fowls of heaven made their 
nests ’ in the boughs of tlie emblematic Assyrian 
cedar troe(Kzk31*),i.^. all nations were under Assyr. 
protection. The art with which birds conceal their 
nests is alluded to (Is 10^*). Owls choose ruins (Is 
34'*); doves, holes of the rock (Jer 48^®). The 
‘ rooms ’ in the ark are called Hnnimy ‘ nests ’ (Gn 
6'*m), perJiaps in allusion to the nests of gregarious 
birds, as martens, rock pigeons, etc. 

The nests of the NT (Mt 8^*, Lk 9*®) are not vojaial 
hut KaTaa-KTjpibaeis—* resting places,’ or ‘roosting 
perches.’ This makes the Saviour’s comparison 
more forcible. He has not merely no home, hut 
not even a cave like a fox, or a Jodg'mg place 
like a bird. With this corresponds the verb xara- 
(TKTjpdw, which is tr** (Mt 13*^, Mk 4**, Lk 13'*) * lodge,’ 
and (Ac 2**) quoted from Ps 16®, where the lieb. 
is yishkon (LXX KaTao-KTjpuxrct), ‘rest.’ Tlie 
word means camping or hivouackingy not residing. 

G. E. Post. 

NET,— See Fishing. 

NETAIM.— AV of 1 Ch 4***’ reads, ‘Those that 
dwelt among plants (KVm plantations) and hedges,’ 
hut RV gives ‘ the iiibaldtants of Netaim ami 
Gederah,’ and this is probably the correct tr“ of 
The taking of as a proper 
name is supported by the LXX fB ’Afael^, A 
'Araelfi). The site has not been identified, but 
Netaim, like Gederah (wh. see), was probably in 
the Shephelah of Judah. 

NETHANEL (Sn^^ * God has given’; 'Nadavaif)\ ; 
cf. the NT name Nathanael). —1, The ‘ prince ’ («V^) 
of Issachar, Nu 1® 2“ 7^®’ ** 10'*. 2. One of David’s 
brothers, 1 Ch 2'*. 3. One of the priests who blew 
trumpets when the ark was brought up from the 
house of Ohed-cdoin, 1 Ch 16**. 4. A Levite, father 
of Shemaiah, 1 Ch 24®. 5. One of Obod-edom’a sons, 
1 Ch 26*. 6, A ‘ prince ’ {'Up) sent by Jehoshaphat 
to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17’. 7. A 

chief of the Levites in the rei^ of Josiah, 2 Ch 
35®. 8. A priest who had marned a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10**=Nathanael of 1 Es 9**. 9. Representa¬ 

tive of the priestly class of Jedaiah, under the 
high priest Joiakim, Neh 12*'. 10. A Levite musi¬ 
cian who took part in the ceremony of dedicating 
the walls, Neh 12**. 

Gray {Heb, Proper Names, p. 210 et passim) 
consiefers that the name is probably ‘of late 
origin,’ and possibly also ‘of artineial character.* 

J. A. Sblbib. 
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NETHAMIAH (n;jo^; in Jer 36^'* 40® 41«, 1 Ch 25*», 
2 Ch 17® ‘ J'' hath given *; cf. Ncthand 

Vkwj).—!. The father of Ishinael the murderer of 
Gedaliah, 2 K 25'^- 2 ®, Jer 40®-41i*- »• 1 "- a® 

(LXX Na^Ai^fas, but in 2 K 25*® A has l^a00avlai). 
2 . An Asaphite, chief of the fifth class of the 
temple choir, 1 Ch 25®* (A in both has Na^aplay, 
13 in first Na^aXlas, in second Na^dv). 3. A Levite 
who was sent by Jehoshaphat to teaeh in the 
cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17® (B ^lav0avldSf A Na^aWas). 
4. The father of Jehudi, Jer 36 [Gr. 43] B omits 
*lovdd, which is read by A between Nriplov and 
v16p Na0avlov, 


NETHINIM (AV Nethinims). — The word is 
always preceded by the article, ‘ the 

Nethinim.* In one passage, Ezr 8®®, the J^eri 
has the regular participial form The un¬ 

used sing, rn^ IB a noun of the same class as 
I'pK, The LXX usually has ol but 

in several passages there are obvious clerical 
errors, such as twv ’A^arel/t, ; 1 Ch 9® 

has ol Sedoju^yoi, The Pesh. generally transliterates 

IIjAj, but in some places omits ; at 1 Cli 9® it has 
15Q-x-^(sojoumers), at Ezr 8 ®® •-OCTLj J 
pi05 ( 0 / tAe men whom David gave)y at Neh 10®® 
{servants)^ and at Neh 11®^ ^OGrLj,.ClL {their 

servants). Josephus {Ant. XI. v. 1) calls them U.ph- 
dou\oi, and this agrees well with the obvious deri¬ 
vation of the word from |p)=‘to give*: they 
were the men given to the temple as its slaves to 
perform the lowest menial offices there. 

Very little is said about the early history of the 
Nethinim. Nu 31®^* (li) states tnat at the close 
of the campaign against the Midianites ‘Moses 
took one drawn out of every fifty, both of man 
and of beast, and gave them (}an) unto the Levites.* 
Jos 9®’ (R) relates tnat the Gibeonites were punished 
for their guile by being made ‘ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the congregation and for the 
altar of the Lord.’ In the historical books there 
is no further reference to persons occupying such 
a position until Ezekiel oitterly denounces the 
employment of heathens in connexion with the 
sanctuary : ‘ Let it suffice you of all your abomi¬ 
nations, in that ye have brought in aliens, uncir- 
cumcised in heart, and uncircumcised in flesh, to be 
in my sanctuary,* 44®* ‘ Aliens,* though it may 

be doubted whether they were allowed to remain 
uncircumcised, had been unhesitatingly employed 
by former generations in doing the (frudgery of 
the temple, and the disagreeable tasks requisite to 
sacrificial worship. Many of them may have con¬ 
tinued to be heathen at heart notwithstanding 
their enforced conformity to the worship of J . 
Others certainly became devout worshippers of the 
God of Israel. And this protest of E/ekiel’s was 
for a long time quite ineffectual: so strict a zealot 
as Ezra welcomed the services of the Nethinim. 

It is in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles that this class of temple servants 
comes prominently into view. The list of their 
family-names contained in Ezr 2®*'®®, Neh 7^®’®®, 
confirms the generally accepted belief that they 
were in great part descendants of captives taken 
in war. The names have quite a foreign air. 
‘The children of Meunim,* Ezr 2®®, were in all 
probability descended from the Meunim, the 
people of Maon, whom Uzziah conquered (2 Ch 
26’; cf. 2 Ch 20’ LXX). ‘The children of 
Nephisim,* Ezr 2®®, are doubtless representatives 
of the race mentioned Gn 26’®. ‘ The children of 
Solomon*s servants,* who, in both lists, immedi¬ 
ately follow the Nethinim, are spoken of in such a 
way as to show that their functions were substan¬ 


tially the same as those performed by the Nethinim, 
but that they occupied a slightly lower plane. 
Their ancestors may have been Canaanites given to 
the temple by Solomon, or caT)tive8 taken by him in 
war. Ezr 8®® asserts that David and liis princes 
gave the Nethinim ‘ for the service of the Levites *: 
such a gift would be sure to consist of captives. 

It is, however, in the actual accounts of the 
Return from the Exile that we find ourselves on 
firm ground. From the two lists already referred 
to, Ezr and Neh 7**®*®®^ wo learn that 392 
Nethinim and children of Solomon*s servants 
formed part of the first company, which returned 
to Jerusalem under Zerubbabel, B.c. 638. Eighty 
years later, when Ezra had started on his moment¬ 
ous journey to the Holy City, he discovered that 
amongst his coi^anions were very few ministers 
for the house of God. He therefore halted beside 
‘the river that runneth to Ahava,’ and sent to 
procure a supply of suitable men from a city 
called Casiphia. We are hardly entitled to argue 
from the corrupt text of Ezr 8” that the person 
whoso aid he especially invoked was himself a 
Nathin, although the Ev runs, ‘ I told them what 
they should say unto Iddo, and his brethren the 
Nethinim.* The LXX omits the name Iddo : ‘ I 


put in their mouth words to say to their brethren.’ 
If this omission does not commend itself to our 
judgment, we may, with the minimum of textual 
alteration, read "im rnai, ‘ and his brethren, and 
the Nethinim,* or may omit "an as a gloss on 
The last-named expedient seems best: the 
Nethinim in v.®® are not senders, but sent; Iddo 


and his brethren, the former in particular, were 
Levites who possessed authority over all who were 
mialificd to serve in the temple, including the 
Nethinim (see vv.’®* ’®* ’®). And it appears from 
V.®® that 220 Nethinim were now sent to strengthen 
Ezra’s hands. Thirteen years later, when Nehe¬ 
miah had joined his dispirited fellow-countrymen 
in Jerusalem, and had put new life into them by 
inducing them to rebuild the city walls, ‘the 
Nethinim dwelt in Ophel, unto tne place over 
against the water-gate toward the east, and the 
tower that standeth out* (Neh 3®®). V.®’ of the 
mentions ‘ the house of the 
nee it would appear that such 
of them as resided in Jerusalem had a quarter 
of their own on the southern continuation of the 
temple hill. From this post they would easily 
reach the scene of their (faily duties, the temple 
itself. And ‘ they were thus posted near to the 
exit which communicated with the Virgin’s Spring ; 
and if their duties at the temple at all resembled 
those of the Gibeonites, we can understand why 
their residence over against the water-gate is thus 
carefully noted* (Ryle, JSzra, etc. p. Iviii). Some 
of the Nethinim, however, lived in other cities 
which Ezr 2’® designates as specially belonging to 
the ministers of the temple. Wherever they 
lived, they, in common with the other religious 
ofiicials, were freed by the decree of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr 7®^) from ‘tribute, custom, or toll.* Those 
who dwelt in Jerusalem, possibly their brethren in 
the other towns also, formed a guild under two 
superintendents. These two, at any rate in Nehe- 
miah’s time, were chosen out of their own class, 
for Ziha, one of the two (Neh 11®’), is in the lists 
at Ezr 2«, Neh 7®®. 

We hear but little concerning the Nethinim 
subsequently to this period. It is easy to trace 
the gradual incorporation of the singers and the 
doorlceepers with the Levites. It is practically 
certain that the Nethinim, who are so often men¬ 
tioned immediately after these two classes, obtained 
the same privilege. In the post-exilic legislation 
the Levites alone are mentioned, and almost take 
the name Nethinim. Nu 3® 18® (both P) state that 


same chapter 
Nethinim.^ I 
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the LevitOh were D’;im to Aaron and his sons. 
And 1 Ch 6 *^* <*!«»>•)« (ing.) declares that the Levites 
were ‘ for all the service of the tabernacle of 
the house of God.’ Cf. also 1 Es roh Acue^ratT, 
Upodo6\oLs ToO *I(Tpa7/\. Ezekiel’s reform is thus at 
last carried out in the letter, perliaps in the spirit 
also, {schiirer (OVV^^ ii. 279 [//.//' il, i. 273]) has 
shown, that althouj^h the Talinudical writers fre¬ 
quently refer to the Nethinini, they exhibit no 
real sense of the existence and activity of such an 
order, for they ascribe the performance of the 
duties which once devolved on this order to 
another set of men nlto^jether, the D'^th or the 
njnp '( 719 , the youii" sons of the priests. Tim name 
Nethinim supplies an object on which these writers 
may pour out their bitterness against everythin^^ 
that IS not strictly Jewish. ‘ Ezra removed them 
as it is said (Neh : t/ie servants dwell in dark- 
jicsSf and in the world to come God will put them 
away from Him, according to the words Ezk 48'**: 
tke servants of the city shall serve Him ’ {Kiddush. 
iv. 1 ); ‘a priest is before a Levitc, a Levite before 
an Israelite, au Israelite before a Mamzer, a 
Manizer before a Nathin, a Nathin before a 
proselyte, a proselyte before a manumitted slave’ 
{floraj. iii. 8 ). At Jebam. ii. 4, an Israelite is 
forbidden to marry a descendant of those devoted 
to the temple service, and this is grounded on 
2 S 21*. Such passages as Jebam, vi. 2, vii. r>, 
viii. 3, Maccoth iii. 1 , Kcthnb, i. 8 , iii. 1 , Kid¬ 
dush, iii. 12 , may also be consulted. 

Similar institutions have existed in other lands, 
both in ancient and in modern times. Hermann 
{Lehrh. der Griech. Antiq."^ Theil 2 , p. 107) points 
out that it was as natural for a temple as for an 
individual to possess slaves who would perform 
the lower duties which were necessary daily. In 
a note ho refers to I’ansan. x. 32. 8 , rod Beod 
5oDXo( ; and v. 13. 2 , iarl bk 6 (vXeds iK rCiv oIk€tCjv 
Tov A( 6 y, ipyov 5^ avrtp Tp6K€Lrai rd A rds Ovclas 
rerayfxivov XiJ/i/iaro5 Kal 7r6\€(n dv5pl 

ISnbT-p. In proof that these slaves were captives 
taken in w’ar, or persons bought with money, he 
points to Pausan. lii. IS. 3, and to Herod, vi. 134 : 
in the latter place an alxpdXurros yi'n>r] is called 
vroi'aKiopoi tCjv OeCov, Bui'ckhardt {Travels 

in Arahia^ i. 288 ff.) .says that the employment of 
slaves or eunuchs in the mosque at Mecca is of 
very ancient date, Moawya Ibn Abi Sofyan, a short 
time after Mohammed, having ordered slaves for 
the Koaba. ‘The eunuchs perform the duty of 
police ollicers in the temple; they prevent dis¬ 
orders, and daily wash and sweep, with large 
brooms, the pavement round the Kuaba. . . . 
'I'he number of eunuchs never exceeds forty, and 
they are supplied by pa.shas and other grandees, 
wlio send them, when young, as pre.scnts to the 
mosque; one hundred dollars are sent with each 
as an outfit. Mohammed Aly presented ten young 
eunuchs to the mosque,’ See, further, art. PltlE.STs 
AND Lkvitks. 

LTTKRATruR,—There l3 an excellent brief account of the 
.Vethiniin In RvIo’h Ezra and Neh. p. Mil, and in the Notes 
to that Commentary. The art. ORNKAtiOuv, in vol. H. of this 
Dictionary, p. 100, gives the lists of Kzr, Noh, and 1 ; but the 

spoiling of the names in the leading MSS deserves careful 
attention. It should also be mentioned that Torrey, who does 
not stand alone, holds that all the OT passages which mention 
the Nethinim are from the Chronicler, whom he considers quite 
unreliable. See his Composition, etc., of Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 17. 
The reader may consult also Bertholet, Die Stellung der Isr. u. 
der Juden zu den Ereindcn, pp. 6‘.d, 1.38, 342. 

J. Taylor. 

NCTOPHAH ; in Ezr B Nerwyxi, A Ne^wrd ; 
in Neh B omits, A ' Nerw^d ; in 1 Es B 
N(rT(f/3aj, A Neroxpal ; Vulg. Ketupha). —A t<own, 
the name of w^hich first occurs in the list of the 
exiles who returned under Zerubbabel (Ezr = 
Neh 7*®=1 Es 5'®). Owing to its position in this 
list between Bethlehem and Anathoth, it has been 


argued that Netophah must have lain somewhere 
to the south of Jerusalem, between the capital 
and Bethlehem, and is to be identified with 
Khurbet umm-Toba, More probable is the view 
that the name Netophah is still preserved in the 
modern licit Nctttf at the entrance to the Wady 
es-Sunt or Vale of Elah; the valley of Beth 
Netophah, wbicli is mentioned in the Mishna 
[Shebiith ix. 6), will then correspond to that part 
of the Wady en-Najil which connects the Wady 
es-Sunt and the Wady es-Surar (Gudrin, Jud. ii, 
374 fl. ; PKF Mem. iii. 24 ; Neubaiier, Giogr, p. 128 ; 
Buhl, GAP p. 194). 

Netophah was the Inrthplace of two of David’s 
heroes, Maharai and Heldai (2 S 23*®* *®), and also 
of Seraiah, one of the captains who supported 
Gedaliah (2 K 25*®, Jer 40® [Ephai]) ; according to 
1 Ch 9'* it was a priestly city, inhabited by singers 
(Neh 12 *®). Hence the Gentilic name the Neto- 
phathito(s) ; 2 S B 6 'EuTunpaTelrm, A 6 

^cTTojipaOelrvi ; 2 K B 6 A 6 "Nedwepa- 

Belrrji ; 1 Ch B 6 Ne^tu^aref ... 6 Nerw 0 aref, A Nerw- 
4>a0L(bis), ^6^oriji)(padd . . . Neran/)a0ei; in Neh 12*® 
B omits, A d. E. StenniNG. 

NETOPHAS (B A Nero^^aO .—1 Es 6 '® = 

Netophah of Ezr 2**l|Neh 7*®. 

NETTLE.—Two ITcb. words are tr® in AV and 
RV ‘nettle.’ (1) hdrill occurs twice (dob 30^ 
Zepli 2*), and in the plural form D'V“|n hdrUltm 
once (Br 24®'). ( 2 ) kimmOsh (Is 34'®), or 

kimOsh (Ho.s 9®). The pi. form kimmUhbnXm 
(Pr 24®') is tr‘‘ in EV ‘thorns.’ The sense and con¬ 
text of the first two passages in which kimmdsh and 
kim6sh occur are well met by the rendering ‘nettle,’ 
and tills rendering is supported by many versions 
and scholars. If it be auopted, then kitnmdshdnhn 
should be also rendered by ‘nettles’ instead of 
‘ thorns.’ In that case Mrulim (Pr 24®') cannot be 
tr'* ‘ nettles.’ This has led commentators to seek for 
another plant which will fulfil all the conditions. 
The hand must grow in the wilderness, associated 
with the malluah (mallows AV, saltwort RV), 
.shih (bushes), and the rctem^ and must be large 
enough for the famine-stricken outcasts to gather 
beneath (Job 30®’*). It must be something that 
Avould naturally be associated with salt pits as an 
emblem of desolation (Zeph 2 *). It must be some¬ 
thing that covers the face of a waste field (Pr 24®'). 
Celsius {Hierohot. ii. 1(>5) gives a list of candidates, 
which he rejects in favour of Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi. Boyle thinks that hdrul is the same as 
the Arab. A:Aa 7 *rfa/ = mustard. This would require 
the supposition that i had been written by mistake 
for 1 . The wild mustards would suit all the con¬ 
ditions, being plants wliich grow in neglected situa¬ 
tions (wildernesses), which cover deserted fields, 
ami w’hich grow largo enough to enable several 
per.sons to gather under them. Still there is no 
proof that this is the correct rendering. ‘Wild 
vetches’ (RVm in all the passages; cf. ‘chick-pea’ 
of Ojrf, Heb. Lex.) would hardly suit the conditions. 
The present writer is inclinoa to look upon the 
word as generic, and equivalent to thorny scruby 
or brushy either one of which would fulfil all the 
conditions. Such scrubs are to be found every¬ 
where in the desolate places, and include a con- 
siilerable number of such plants as the three 
indigenous species of box thorn, Lycium Europmunriy 
L., L. Arabicumy Schweinf., and L. Barharumy L. 
(all of which are known in Arab, as *avsaj)t and 
Nitraria iridentatay Desf., the gharkad. All of 
the.se are thorny shrubs, growing in waste pl^ea 
and in salty soil, and would furnish a sufficient 
shade to bo welcome to a sun-stricken wretch such 
as Job describes. The thorny Zizyphus and Acaois 
scrubs would also suit the generic meaning. 
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Admitting the soundness of the above considera¬ 
tions, we should coniine the rendering ‘ nettle * \aj 
the second of the above Heb. terms. 

Of nettles we havM Urtira urens^ L., U. dioicat 
L., U. pilulifera, L., and U. mtmhranace.ay JPoir, 
all of which are known in Arab, as Icurrci^ or 
kurei§ or Ifurd^^ which mean a stinging plant, 
these are universal in n^lected fields and gardens. 
In the deserts we find Forskahlea tcnacissimay L., 
the lizzdk of the Arabs, the name of which signifies 
a plant which sticks or clings. It belongs to the 
same Order as Urtica, The signification of the 
Arab names of all these species is similar to that 
of J^intmdsh, G. E. POST. 

NEW, NEWNESS vlo^, KdLvbrrit). —In 

the East many tendencies converge towards the 
veneration of use and wont. Of these the follow¬ 
ing are the most noteworthy ( 1 ) The uniformity 
with which a certain kind of weather prevails 
througli a certain season of the year, Gn 8 ^^ 
1 8 ; ( 2 ) the conservative inlfuence of the 

patriarchal form of government; (3) the trans¬ 
mission of the same handicraft, such as masonry, 
weaving, etc., from father to son ; (4) the fact 
that when lands are sold, the agricultural labourers 
continue to occupy the small houses of the village 
included in tlie property, and thus become practi¬ 
cally serfs upon the estate ; ( 6 ) the religious con¬ 
viction that whatever exists, exists by the will of 
God. 

By such influences Orientals come to regard 
Custom as a regulative power of high authority. 
One of their Arabic proverbs says, * Everything 
follows Custom—even religion,’ and another, ‘ The 
world is composed of earth, air, fire, water—and 
Custom.’ Hence anything departing from the 
usual routine affects Orientals with profound 
surprise, and finds them unprepared to account 
for it or deal with it. The Indian Mutiny was 
q^uelled by quick initiative. In every unexpected 
situation Orientals have one exclamation, ‘What 
shall I do?* In the presence of anything novel 
they give themselves up to the simple pleasure of 
surprise, without muen attempt to find the ex¬ 
planation of what is strange in the action of 
familiar forces. Every phenomenon in nature is 
referred at once to the First Cause with the 
exclamation, ‘ Praise to the Creator ’; and on 
seeing any ingenious mechanism or hearing of 
any incident of conspicuous veracity or unselfish¬ 
ness, it is enough to say as an expression of the 
general feeling, ‘This is new, we have never 
seen anything like this I ’ The mental habit that 
passes over secondary causes leads Orientals to 
set a slight value on the patience and precision of 
thought and statement required for the discovery 
and application of such causes. The moral forces 
which adorn conduct and character are also re¬ 
garded as given rather than cultivated. 

The prevalence of routine, and the mystery con¬ 
nected with anything unusual, coupled witn the 
excitable nature of the people, cause everything 
new to be attractive. 

Throughout the Bible there are many instances 
of the astonishment, attractiveness, ana authority 
connected with strange occurrences and new be¬ 
ginnings. With regard to natural and religious 
seasons, each day has its light and darkness, week 
is separated from week. The appearance of the 
new moon announcing the commencement of the 
month was also a dav of religious festival, 1 S 
20****. The Feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles were connected with the new produce 
of the year. New Year’s Day was reckoned for 
different purposes five times in the year. The 
year of Jubilee was a time of recovery and re¬ 
newal for those who had been crushed by adversity. 


The Nazirite of days entered upon his vow with 
head newly sliaven. 

In matters of peVsonal experience and religious 
symbolism, the same interest attaches to what is 
new. In the Bible Abraham and Jacob receive 
new names; so with Jerusalem Is 62^- the dis¬ 
ciples Jn 15'®, the saints Rev 2 '*^. Among modern 
Orientals, the birth of a firstborn son gives a new 
name to the father ; among the Jews, new clothes 
are always worn at the Feast of Passover; the soul 
is believed to ascend during sleep to the presence 
of the Recording Angel and to return anew to the 
body in the moment of consciousness ; so also the 
seraphim before the throne are thought of as cre¬ 
ated every day to feel and proclaim the glory of the 
Divine Presence. As the new rite of Passover 
announced the creation of Israel as a chosen people, 
so the new testament in Christ’s blood (Mt 26“) 
created the nationality of world-wide sainthood. 

The Christian is a new creature 2 Co 5'^ Col 8 '®, 
endued with a new spirit Ro 8 ®, in order to be 
maintained in perpetual newness of life Ro 6 *. 
See, further, art. Regeneration. 

G. M. Mackie. 

NEW BIRTH.— See Regeneration. 

NEW COMMANDMENT.— See Brotherly Love. 

NEW JERUSALEM.— See Revelation (Book 
of). 

NEW MAN.— See Regeneration. 

NEW MOON eltli; veo/UT/Wa, yov/xrjvLa ).— 

The celebration of the New Moon belongs to the 
most ancient of Hebrew rites. It perhaps goes 
back to the time when the mOon was still an 
object of worship (Smith, Internal, Crit, Coinm, on 
Samuely p. 185). Lagarde held that the generic 
Heb. term for ‘joyous praise’ (^^n) was derived 
from an old name of the New Moon (see Gesenius- 
Buhl, s.v, II.). The New Moon was a feast of 
nomads, but it was carried over to their new 
agricultural conditions by the Israelite settlers 
in Canaan (Cobb, Origincs Judaicccy p. 138). In 
the time of the earlier prophets, the New Moon 
stood in the same line with another lunar observ¬ 
ance, the Sabbath (see Feasts). No work or 
business was attended to on either day (Am 8 ®). 
Hosea ( 2 ") speaks of the feasts, the New' Moons, 
the Sabbaths, and festal assemblies as passing away 
with the national independence; and a similar con¬ 
nexion between the New Moon and the other solemn 
days is found in Is 1 '®. 

Just as the New Moon occupies a prominent place 
with the prophets, so does it with Ezekiel and in 
the Levitical legislation (P). Ezekiel, who curi¬ 
ously enough frequently dates his prophecies on 
the riew Moon (26* 29'^ 3P 32', cf. Hag 1 '), describes 
the gate of the inner court of the temple looking 
eastwards as kept shut for the six working d^s, 
but opened on tne Sabbath and New Moon (E^zk 
46'). The prince, besides making special arrange¬ 
ments for the great New Moons of the first and 
seventh months (this is the probable meaning of Ezk 
4518 -ao), also to provide offerings for ordinary 
New Moons (Ezk 46'’^). The gate was open till 
the evening, and w'hile the people stood without 
the prince was allowed to stand by the threshold. 
According to Ezekiel (46®), the New Moon offerings 
consisted of a young bullock, six lambs, and a 
ram without blemish (the Sabbath burnt-offering 
was less, v.®), as burnt-offerings ; an ephah for the 
bullock and for each ram, a handful of flour for 
each lamb, and a hin of oil to an ephah as a meal¬ 
offering (w.*^* ®). In Nu 28" the burnt-offering con¬ 
sisted of two young bullocks, one ram, and seven he- 
lambs of the first year without blemish; fine flouTi 
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oil and wine carefully proportioned (vv.^‘^^), and a 
he-^joat as a sin-offering The ollerings here, 

as in Ezekiel, are more important than for the 
Sabbath (Nu 28** ^®). An additional detail is added 
in Nu where the law ordains that ‘ in the days 
of your gladness, and in your set feasts, and in 
the beginnings of your months’ the two silver 
trumpets were to be sounded during the sacrificial 
rites as a ‘memorial before your God.’ Some 
authorities have lield that Ps 8P [Ileb.^l ‘Blow up 
the trumpet in the New Moon, at tlie full moon, on 
our solemn feast day,’ refers to the ordinary New 
Moon. Thus Aquila and Symm. render iu vd<ry 
veofirjvlg.; but the LXX, like the EV, omits ‘every.’ 
The Targum refers the passage solely to the New 
Moon of the seventh montli (Lv 23^); and this, the 
traditional Jewish view, has been adopted by 
modem commentators (see Baethgen and Duhm, 
ad loc.). The subject is further treated in the 
article Trumpet. 

Some difficulty has been found in explaining the 
omission of the New Moon in Deuteronomy and in 
the documents named JE. It has been seen that 
the New Moon was very ancient, and that it was 
of CTeat importance after the Exile (see, e.g,^ Is 
66 ® and other references cited n)x)ve and below. 
In Chronicles the Now Moon is assumed as an 
established institution). Dillmanu suggests that 
the omission in the intermediate period is due 
simply to the fact that the observance was a 
popular feast that needed no specific legal .sanc¬ 
tion. It may, however, be (as Wellhau.sen, Prolcgo- 
inena^ p. 118, holds) that there was a l(;mporary 
cessation of the observance of the New Moon, both 
because heathen elements intruded into the fes¬ 
tivities (Lsaiah speaks of the ‘monthly prognosti¬ 
cators,’ 47^^), and also because the greater import¬ 
ance attached to the Sabbath must have made 
the observance of the New Moon (which came, 
unlike the Sabbath, on irregular days) irksome. 
After the Exile the New Moon recovered its 
importance because the great feasts were fixed 
in accordance with it. (This view is adopted by 
Benzinger, Ueh. Arch. p. 465, and Nowack, 
Lehrhuch der Heh. Arch. ii. 140), See Time. 

As to the manner in which the New Moon was 
observed, there were other features besides the 
sacrifices. There was no ‘ solemn convocation ’ on 
the New Moon, but it is usually inferred from 21C 
4® that visits were paid to the prophets on that 
day. The servants and asses were available for 
longer journeys than on the days of labour. Some 
{e.g. Duhm) explain la 66'“® as referring to general 
assemblages in Jerusalem for Avorship on the New 
Moon ('jeden Monat am Neumond’), and this 
passage of Isaiah was the text for a fine Kabbinical 
homily in the Pesikta Rabhathi for the New Moon. 
Ezra publicly read the laAv on the New Moon of 
the seventh month (Neh 8^). The New Moon was 
apparently the time for changing David’s oflicials, 
according to 1 Ch 27b It is not easy to gather 
the full significance of the incident related in 1 S 
David evidently refers to a family feast 
on the New Moon, but it is not clear that the king 
had a special feast on that day. It is very probable 
that this was so, but Wollhausen’s remark as cited 
by Driver {Notes on the Ilebreto Text of Samuely 
p. 127) is evidently weighty. ‘David, a.s appears 
from v.®^-, was, together with Abner and Jona¬ 
than, Saul’s daily and regular companion at table : 
thus the sentence ai?' oitu cannot be so related to 
the preceding one, as though the now moon wore 
the occasion of his being a guest at the king’s 
table; on the contrary, the new moon is rather 
alleged as the excuse for his absence. Con¬ 
sequently, the rendering, “To-morrow is new 
moon, and I must sit Avith the king at meat,” is 
excluded; and the only course remaining open is 


to read with LXX kS “To-morroAV is 
neAv moon, and I will not sit with the king at 
meat; but thou shalt let me go,”’ etc. No time 
of day is specified for the klyig’s meal from Avhich 
Daviii absented himself; but, as Smith points out, 
from the fact that Jonathan waited till next 
morning after the second day to carry his news to 
David, the meal Avas probably late in the dny. 

Fasting was avoided on the New Moon (Jbh 8®). 
The observance of the New Moon fell into disuse 
in the Christian communities (Col 2^®). In the 
mediaeval JcAvish circles the Ncav Moon, hoAvever, 
retained its importance. Women did not Avork, 
fasting Avas prohibited, and in the synagogue 
liturgy many special features were introcluced. 
On the Sabbath before the New Moon the event 
Avas publicly announced, on the day itself a read¬ 
ing from the laAV (Nu 28^’^®) Avas introduced,, 
special I’salms (forming part of the Ilallelj Pss 
113-118) were chanted, and other liturgical pas- 
ages were added. These are retained in the 
modem synago^e, and are fully described in the 
Shulchan Arucuy Orach Chayiiriy par. 417 ff. See 
al.so Maimonides, llilrhoth Kiddush Ha-Chodesh 
(of Avhich there arc .several Latin translations). 
The Blessing of the Moon i.s also retained. Thi.s is 
a collection of pas.sagcs of varying antiquity, and 
is recited at night while the moon is visible, a 
Saturday night in the first week of neAV month 
being preferred for the celebration. ('Fhe best 
commentary on these rites is to be found in 
Landshut’s edition of the Hebrew I’rayer-Book, 
Hcgi/on Leby p. 300 f.). Some of the ceremonies are 
clearly very ancient, especially the dances, which 
until quite recently Averc j)erformed in Jewish 
communities in the public streets. Others of the 
rites are at least as old as the Talmud. The 
modern Arabs of the desert still ‘greet the New 
Moon Avith devout ejaculations, and the women 
chant their perpetual refrain of a single verse, and 
dance for an hour or two’ (Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Desertay i. pp. 366, 455, cited in Smith’s 
Samucly p. 185). 

We are Avitlioiit information as to the method 
by which the Noav Moon Avas fixed and announced 
in biblical times. But the Mishna {Rush Hashana) 
describes the method then prevalent. There was 
no fixed calendar till the 4th cent, (see Time), 
and the New ^loon Avas declared from actual 
observation. The eye-witnesses were carefully 
examined on the 30tn day of each month (espe¬ 
cially of the month.s Ni.san, Ab, Elul, Tishri, 
Chisiev, and Adar), and, if tlie testimony of the 
Avitnessos Avas accepted, that day was declared 
‘sanctified’ by fiat of the Sanhedrin. If no 
Avitnesses Avere available, then the following day 
Avas New Moon, as the Jeivish month never con¬ 
tained more than 30 days. The New Moon Avas 
announced in Judaea till the year 225, when the 
declaration AV'as made in Tiberias. The neAvs was 
conveyed by means of signals, torches being lit on 
the hills. The Samaritans rendered a change 
neco8.sary, as they ignited similar bonfires at wrong 
eriods. Messengers were despatched to more 
istant parts, where it was not unusual for two 
days to be observed as New Moon, a custom which 
still prevails at certain months of the Jewish year. 
After the 4th cent, the New Moon Avas no longer 
fixed by observation, but the Karaites restored the 
older custom. Schwartz {Der judische Kalendcr) 
holds that the Ncav Moons of the first and seventh 
months (Nisan and Tishri) Avere fixed by astro¬ 
nomical calculation and not empirically, as early 
as the time of Ezra. Certainly, the Jews must 
have had sufficient knowledge of astronomy to 
make such a calculation possible (but see Time). 

Literature.— Besides the works cited in the course of this 
article, see Schiirer, HJP l ii. Appendix iii.; UiUmann, 
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Exodus and Leviticus, i>. 577 i.; Plneles, Darcha ahel Torah, 
p. 261 IT. ; Exiaie\n, Alterthuemer Poznanski, dQR. x. p. 152ff. 
(Thia writer holds that the Now Moon wa« also fixed empirically 
by some Habbanitos as late as the 10th cent.). A popular 
account of the Jewish Calendar and the details as to tlie New 
Moons will be found in J. Jacobs’ (annual) Jewish Year Book. 

I. Aijraiiams. 

NEW TESTAMENT.— The name * testament * is 
derived from the Latin testamentum, which was 
erroneously adopted in the Old Latin Version as 
the equivalent for the Gr. word dtad'/iKt] employed 
in the LXX to represent the Heb. nn^ ‘ covenant.* 
It is in this sense that haOi^Kri is used in the NT 
to designate the old or the new Dispensation, and 
has come to be applied, in accordance with Heb. 
usage (Ex 24“^, 2 K 23^ 1 Mac 1®^, Sir 24^), to tbe 
literature in which the re.spective history and 
principles of the two Dispensations are autho¬ 
ritatively set forth. (Cf. Mt 26^, Lk 22^, 1 Co 
IH®, 2 Co ^ and Gn 17^ Ex 24®, Jer 31« et 
supra). In the OT Jerome usually took care to 
employ fosdus or pactum as the Jjatin equivalent 
for nn?; but in his revision of the NT tr“ he 
unfortunately adhered to the old expression, the 
consequence being that the false meaning thus 
imjjortcd into the Latin pa.ssed into the EV, whose 
‘ testament * is as misleading as testamentum., and 
has rightly been altered to ‘ covenant ’ in the KV, 
except in one doubtful passage. He 9^®* (see 
Westcott, ad loc.). 

i. llELATION OF THE NT TO THE OT AND TO THE 

Apocryphal Literature of the .Ikws.— The NT 
forms the second and concluding portion of the 
sacred writings which embody the Divine revela¬ 
tion communicated in the lino of Jewish history. 
Before any part of the NT had been written, the 
Heb. canon had been virtually closed ; and the idea 
of a new collection of sacred writings which should 
be held in no less veneration than the old was slow 
to take possession of the Christian Church. Hence 
the OT S<;ripture8, to which the apostles constantly 
appealed for evidence that Jesus was the Messiah, 
continued to be for many years the only authori¬ 
tative writings in the Criurch. But the way had 
been so far prepared for the association of Christian 
Scriptures with the OT by the recent inclusion in 
the LXX of certain apocryphal works which had 
no [dace in the Heb. canon. The language of the 
LXX was also that in which the new religion was 
to express itself; and the character of the Gr. 
tongue, so rich and flexible and many-sided, even 
in its degenerate Hellenistic form, and so world¬ 
wide in its use, was itself a token of the freedom 
from Judaic bonds which Christian thought was to 
work out for itself, and gave promise of a literature 
which should be more or less in touch with the 
intellectual life of the whole civilized world. With 
the exception of Luke, who seems to have been a 
Greek (an inference from Col 4^^’^^ which is borne 
out by the tone and style of his Gospel and the 
Bk. of Acts), the writers of the NT were of Jewish 
extraction, and they were all filled with the 
deepest reverence for the OT. They q^uoto from 
it nearly 300 times, their quotations being drawn 
from almost all parts of it; while the instances in 
which its influence can be traced without any 
direct quotations from it are still more numerous. 
The whole NT from first to last reflects the 
characteristics of the OT in thought as well as 
in expression; and in the Epistles and Acts and 
Apocalypse as well as in the Gospels we find 
constant illustration of Christ’s words, ‘Think 
not that I came to destroy the law or the prophets; 
I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ The NT fulfils 
the OT, not by supplementing it but by spiritual¬ 
izing it, transforming rules into principles, and 
resolving the outward, temporary, and national 
into that which is inward, permanent,and universal. 
In other words, it brings to light and sets free of 


limitations the essential principles lying at the 
root of the OT, on which the latter depends for 
its spiritual life and meaning,—according to the 
well-known words of Augustme, ‘Novum Testa- 
men turn in Vetere latet; Votus Testamentum in 
Novo patet.* Even in their bodily structure a 
close analogy bas been traced between them, the 
first portion of each being mainly characterized by 
the personal manifestation of God, the next by the 
revelation of His will tlirough the acts and words 
of His chosen servants, the third and last by pro¬ 
phetic visions of the future. 

Yet, notwithstanding this intimate relationship 
between the two, there is at the same time a 
strong and essential contrast between them—a 
contrast as great in their character and contents 
as in the process of their growth. To some extent 
the difference in their character may be accounted 
for the new conditions of existence to which 
the Jewish nation was subjected under the Roman 
Empire, of which we have many tokens in our 
Lord’s parables as well as in other parts of the 
NT. In some degree, also, it may be traced to the 
new elements of thought contained in the later 
Jewish writings already referred to. While the 
wints of contact between the NT and heathen 
iterature are extremely few,* the LXX, on the 
other hand, was familiar to most of the NT writers, 
their OT quotations being generally derived from it 
and not from the Heb. ; ana the inlluonce of several 
apocr. books contained in it, notably the Bk. of 
Wisdom, can be discerned in a number of the 
Epistles, although there is not a single express 
quotation from any of these books in the NT. In 
a few instances, also, chiefly in St. Paul’s Epistles,! 
a Rabbinical style of argument has been detected; 
and in the Ep. to the Heb. and the writings of St. 
John expressions are to be found (such as AJyoj, 
IlapdxXT/Tos, *Apxf>€p€}L>s, apidied to Christ) showing 
an affinity with the views of Philo, the chief 
representative of the fresh impulse which Jewish 
thought received from contact with Greek philo¬ 
sophy at Alexandria and elsewhere. But the 
most striking signs of transition to a new age 
are to be found, not in the OT Apocr., proi>erly so- 
called, or in Rabbinical scholasticism or Hellenistic 
pliilosophy, but in the pseudonymous apocalyptic 
literature (partly recovered within the last century), 
which was framed on the model of the well-known 
Book of Daniel, and prepared the way for its 
Christian counterpart, the Apocalypse of John. 
Whether this literature was a spirited offshoot from 
the main stem of Pharisaic thought, or formed 
part of the esoteric doctrine of the Essciics, wJiose 
strange tenets and literature are described by Philo 
and Josephus, altho^h their name is never even 
mentioned in the NT, is a question which has not 
yet been determined. But in Jude we And a direct 
quotation from one of the most important of these 
apocalyptic works {Bk. of Enoch ); and elsewhere 
there are a few stray quotations and allusions to 
circumstances not mentioned in the OT for which 
the writers were probably indebted to a similar 
source. X 

More important than such Haggadic details are 
certain ideas and expressions in tlie extant remains 
of this apocalyptic literature, which appear to be 
reflected m the thought and language not only 
of the NT writers but also of our Lord Himself. 
There are Christian interpolations in these books, 
and their date of composition is often very uncer- 

* There are three quotations from Greek poets by St. Paul 
(Ac 17*8 1 Oo 168*, Tit 1^*), and a barely possible allusion to 
Platonic doctrine by our Lot^ (Mt 1917 RV). 

t Gal 818 1 Co 98 10 lOl *. 

t Lk cf. Ja 617; Lk 1140; Jn 7 '^; Ac 7**, cf. Gal He 2*; 
Ao 7», 1 0o2»104; Eph 6l4; 2T1S8; He 1187 ; Jude®; 2 P 2U. 
In the case of several of these passages the sources are mentioned 
by Church Fathers. 
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tain, but, even in those parts of them to which a 
pre-Christian date may be safely assigned, there 
lire more distinct foresliadowings tliaii any of the 
OT books contain of a number of truths relfiting 
to the spiritual world whicli hold a more or less 
prominent place in the NT. Among such elements 
of Christian thought are the unique personality of 
the Messiah (of which we have a token in the 
frequent occurrence in the Bk. of Enocli of the 
expression, ‘the Son of man,’ with a Messianic 
reference that goes far beyond the meaning of the 
words, ‘ one like unto a son of man,’ in Dn 7^®), 
the doctrine of immortality, of the resurrection 
(cf. Dn 122), (jf a future judgment with eternal 
rewards and punishments, of a hierarchy of angels 
with manifold operations, of the agency of demons, 
and of predestination, together with enlarged con¬ 
ceptions of Divine providence as embracing uni- 
(^ersal history, and of the Messianic promise as 
securing the interests of the individual as well as 
of the nation; all these developments being due, 
[)artly to the foreign elements of thought which 
the Jews imported from Babylonia and Persia, 
and partly to the gromng hopelessness of their 
national position (as regarded mere mundane possi¬ 
bilities), which naturally disposed them to the 
study of eschatology. It was, doubtless, these an¬ 
ticipations of Christianity that gave some of these 
books so high a place in the estimation of the 
Church Fathers, wno sometimes treated them as 
if they had been canonical; the Bk. of Enoch, for 
example, being cited as 7pa07) in the Ep. of Bar¬ 
nabas. In other respects, liowever, both etliical 
and theological, this literature comes far short of 
‘ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ’; and we have still to 
fall back on tlie mastery of the Jnearnation, with 
its attendant doctnnos of Christ’s atoning sacrifice 
(of which there is scarcely any trace in contom- 
j)orary Jewish thought, so absorbed was the nation 
in the formal keeping of the Law as the only means 
of salvation), of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men revealed in Christ, of the life 
and immortality secured by His resurrection from 
the dead, and oi the Holy Spirit imparted by Him 
to His Church, in order to find an adequate ex¬ 
planation of the majesty of Christ’s person and 
the sublimity of His teaching as depicted in the 
Gospels, and at the same time to account for the 
sure and certain hope, the humble and self-re¬ 
nouncing faith, the loving and grateful devotion, 
the pure, tender, and world-wide morality which 
arc characteristic of the whole N’l’. 
ii. History of tiik NT, including its Rkla- 

TION TO THE CllURCH FATHERS AND THE ClIUIS- 
TIAN Apocrypha.— As already indicated, a New 
Testament in our sense of the term Avas something 
which the apostles never dreamt of. The charge 
whicli they had received from their Master was to 
preach the gospel, and the Tiromise of the Spirit 
was expressly connected Avitli the hearing of oral 
testimony. As they hod received nothing in 
writing from their Maxtor’s hands, they Avere 
not likely to see any necessity for a Avritten 
word, so long as they AA^ere aide to fulfil their 
commission to preach the gospel, especially as 
they were looking for a speedy return of their 
Lord, and liad no idea that so many centuries Avere 
to elapse before the great event should take plac^e. 
Probaoly the earliest nucleus of the NT consisted 
of notes of the apostles’ preaching, either draAvn 
up by their hearers for their own use, or intended 
as an aid to catechists and teachers. Some such 
notes (probably in Aramaic, of which we have 
many traces in the Greek text) seem to have formed 
the oasis of our Synoptic Gospels. Although not 
published in their present form till long after 
Christ’s death, the Gospels narrate events, not in 


the light shed upon them by subsequent experience, 
hut as they were regardea by the disciples at the 
time of their occurrence. They also preserve expres¬ 
sions in our Lord’s discourses which scarcely ever 
appear in the phraseology of the early Church, 
while they are at the same time free from forms of 
speech which betray the post-apostolic date of 
apucr. Gospels; and in other respects harmonize 
with the state of things prior to the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem in A. D. 70. Before the Gospels 
assumed their present form, many of the Epistles 
Avere already current in the Church. These 
letters were naturally prized by the Churches to 
which they were addressed, as well as by other 
Churches Avhich received copies of them, and they 
were readily admitted to public reading in the con¬ 
gregation, first of all on special occasions (1 Th 6^^) 
and in ctnirse of time as a general practice, along 
with prescribed portions of the OT, after the manner 
of the JeAvish synagogue. As the apostles one after 
another passed away, their testimony and that of 
those most closely associated Avith them was more 
and more treasured by the Church ; and the writings 
in which that testimony Avas embodied were felt to 
be indispensfihle to the faith and life of the Church. 
In the Apostolic Fathers we can discern signs of 
the growing reverence for these writings, not only 
in their reproduction of the thought and language 
of a considerable number of the Epistles, repre¬ 
senting the leading types of apostolic teaching 
found in the NT, hut also in the terms in which St. 
Paul’s writings are referred to by representative 
men so far distant from one another as Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, and Poly carp of 
Smyrna; while our Gospels are also accredited 
by the substantial harmony of their contents with 
the facts assumed by the sub-apostolic writers as 
the basis of their teaching, although the verbal 
coincidences are neither numerous nor exact, un¬ 
less Ave except the DidacM in its quotations from 
the First ancl Third Gospels. 

But tlie formal recognition of a new body of Scrip¬ 
tures Avorthy of being associated with the OT came 
much later. As the Avritings composing the NT came 
into existence only by degrees, in the course of about 
half a century, to meet the practical needs of the 
Churcli, so the collecting of these writings and 
their setting apart for public use was accomplished 
only gradually, as the leading representatives of 
the Church in dificrent parts of the world came to 
realize the insufficiency and uncertainty of local 
tradition, and the nceu for securing the orthodox 
faith against invasion and corruption. It is not, 
indeed, till near the close of the 2nd cent, that 
Ave find a generally accepted collection of sacred 
books substantially identical with our NT and 
equally sacred witli the OT. From the nature 
of its contents, as well as from the language 
of Patristic writers on the subject, it is evident 
that the general principle on Avhich the Church 
proceeded in forming the NT was to admit to it 
only the writings of apostles, and of those who 
had Avritten under the influence and direction of 
apostles. This naturally arose from the fact that 
the new life of the Church was centred in the 
person of Jesus Christ, and that the faith of its 
members depended on the testimony of those who 
had been brought into close personal contact with 
Him, or had received a special commission to preach 
the gospel. But the prmciple was not always eiwy 
of application, and it sometimes led to different 
conolusions in different parts of the Church, accord¬ 
ing to the views held as to the authorship of dis¬ 
puted books; while the association of canonical and 
uncanonical books in the LXX, to which the 
Fathers Avero accustomed, tended to make them 
less rigorous in their judgments than they might 
have otherwise been. Outside of our NT there 
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were three books which were lield in special 
reverence, being sometimes read in church and 
occasionally included in great Spipture MSS, viz. 
the Epistle of CleTtuntf the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas ; tiie authors of tliese 
books being supposed by many to be identical with 
the persons of the same names mentioned in the 
NT in connexion with the Apostle l*aul (Ph 4*, 
Ac 12“, Ro 16^^). On the other hand, as regards 
the disputed books contained in our NT (chieily 
minor Epistles, with the Ep. to the Heb. and the 
Book of Rev), it was because their apostolic author¬ 
ship was more or less distrusted in certain quarters 
of the Church, owing to the obscurity of their 
early history or to some dissatisfaction with their 
contents, that the right of these books to a place 
in the Canon was more or less called in question, 
until at length the public opinion of the Church 
found expression at the 3rd Council of Carthago in 
A.D. 397, wlien the very same books as are con¬ 
tained in our NT were acknowledged to be can¬ 
onical, and declared to be the only books that 
should be read in church. 

This decree (whicli seems to have reflected the 
general mind of the Church, and which has been prac¬ 
tically acquiesced in ever since,* notwithstanding 
occasional controversies regarding individual books, 
and amid conflicting theories as to the authority of 
Scripture) had the eflect of excluding from the 
Canon not only the three writings already referred 
to, and one or two other productions of the iK)st- 
yiostolic age which were highly esteemed in the 
Cliurch although they made no claim to apostolic 
authority, but also another and less worthy class 
of writings, dating from the 2nd to the end of the 
4th cent., which played an important part in the 
life of the Church, and throw a valuable light 
on the history of the NT. Those are what are 
known as Apocryphal Gospels, Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypses, apparently numerous, but of which 
only a small part have come down to us, a few 
in their entirety, some in a fragmentary form, and 
others only in name. They varied greatly in their 
form and contents, but, apart from the early com¬ 
positions referred to in St. Luke’s Gospel (!'•*), 
which soon disappeared (unless our Second Gospel 
was one of them) in the survival of the fittest, they 
were either supplementary to the Canonical Scrip¬ 
tures, furnishing information or doctrine on suo- 
jects but little dealt with in the NT, or, more 
frequently, they were composed for the purpose of 
bolstering up hereti(;al opinions or practices which 
were seen to have little or no canonical sni)port. 
Many of the ‘ Gospels * were mainly derived from 
those in the NT (the recently recovered ‘ Gospel of 
Peter ’ borrows from all the four), with more or less 
modification of the original in the interest of some 
Gnostic or other heresy. The modification was 
liable to alteration from time to time (as may be 
seen from the wide variations in the different MSS 
of the same work) to meet the exigencies of suc¬ 
cessive teachers, who issued their several recensions 
under CTeat names—generally those of apostles— 
after tiie manner of the pseudonymous Jewish 
writers already referred to. Very often the same 
work was known uiuler a variety of names. For 
example, the * Gospel of the Hebrews,’ which may 
have oeen a Judaic recension of the Heb. original 
of our St. Matthew, has been identified with the 
‘ Gospel of the Nazarenes* and the still more here¬ 
tical ‘Go^l of the Ebionites/ as well as with the 
Gospels ofBartholornew, Cerinthus, and the Twelve 
Apostles. In this * Gosp. of the Hebrews ’ and some 
otner primitive documents, such as the ‘Gosp. of 
Peter* (c. a.d. 125, or, acc. to some, 165) and the 

• The Vulgate had a good deal to do with this result in the 
West, just as earlier translations affected the form and extent of 
the Canon in their several spheres of influence. 


‘Gosp. of the Egyptians’ (alsodating from the 2nd 
cent.), it may well he that a certain amount of oral 
tradition was incorporated, which had been pre¬ 
served by the Jews who resided near the scene of 
the evangelic history. It in no degree weakens the 
authority of the NT to find a few grains of such 
extra-canonical matter appearing in the works of 
an early I’atristic writer, such as Justin Martyr, 
even to find an apocr. Gospel quoted by a writer 
of an eclective turn, like Clement of Alexandria. 
So far from iiiipaii ing tlie credit of the NT writings, 
these apocr. productions of a later age bear witness 
to the authority which the written word had 
already ac^piired in the Church, and show the 
necessity under which heretical teachers lay either 
to manipulate tho text of the received books or to 
adduce other and equally high testimony in favour 
of their peculiar views. In general, the literature 
in question is manifestly counterfeit. Much of it 
is of a character degrading to Christianity, tho ex¬ 
travagance and absurdity of its miracles, especially 
in its pictures of the Saviour’s childhood, presenting 
a sad contrast to the chaste dignity of tlie canonicfd 
records; and there is none of it wnich, either in re¬ 
spect of outward attestation or intrinsic excellence, 
can he held to have been uniustly dealt with in being 
denied admission to tho NT. The writings of the 
Church Fathers show how little influence it exerted 
in the early Church compared with the NT writings, 
which fonned the general standard of faith and 
practice, and sometimes even contributed the only 
clement that redeemed Patristic literature from 
inanity and unprofitableness. The lapse of time, 
Avhile it exalted tho NT Scriptures to honour, 
brought the apocr. literature into general disrepute. * 
Within a century or two after it had reached tho 
height of its popularity (4th cent.), it lost its place 
in public esteem and gradually passed out of the 
notice of the Church, leaving its traces indeed on 
the productions of Christian art, and influencing 
by its legends the festivals and preaching of the 
Church, but deemed of no account by thinkers and 
theologians, until the rise of modern criticism in¬ 
vested it with a new and scientific interest, when a 
fresh sense of its immeasurable inferiority to the 
Canonical Scriptures has impressed itself upon the 
mind of the Church. 

The following are notable features in the history 
of the NT, from a literary point of view as well as 
in the interests of criticism. (1) The ago and num¬ 
ber of its MSS. Some of these date from the 4th or 
6 th cent.,t and the whole number of them exceeds 
2000 , forming an immense array of witnesses, com¬ 
pared with the few MSS of classical works, which 
can frequently be counted on the fingers, and in 
some cases do not roach back to within a thousand 
years of tho age in which the work was produced. 
(2) The number of its VSS. It has been trans¬ 
lated into almost all languages, beginning with 
the Old Lat. and Syr. VSS, which may have origin¬ 
ated in tho first half of tho 2nd cent., followed a little 
later by the ICgyptiau (in three diftererit forms)—the 
Gothic in the 4th cent., the Ethiopic in the 4tli 
or 6th cent., and the Armenian in the middle of 
the 6th century. (3) The extent to Avhich it has 
been reproduced in subsequent writings. It is 
quoted, echoed, or commented on by tlio great 
niaiority of early Christian writers. The syrn- 
patny of the Apostolic Fathers with its contents 
has been already mentioned. The extant writings 
of tho next half century are mainly defences of 
Christianity addressed to unbelievers, admitting of 

* We have an early example of this in what Eusebius tells uu 
{HEvx. 12) of the obscurity into which the once popular ‘ Qospcl 
of Peter* fused apparently by Justin os one of his ‘Memoirs’) 
had fallen In the ume of Serapion, bishop of Antioch (o. a.d. 200 ). 

t The Oxyrhynchus frogrment containing Mt l^’*- 
may date from the end of the 8rd cent, (see Grenfell and 
Hunt). 
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fewer quotatioriH from the Scriptures tlian if they 
hod been intended for members of the Church. 
But, speaking generally, it may be said that the 
language, and still more the substance, of the NT 
is woven into the earliest Christian writings that 
have come down to us, while the quotations by a 
single writer in the end of the 2nd and in the 3rd, 
4th, and 6th cent, are sometimes so extensive as to 
amount to a considerable part of the whole NT— 
more than half of it, for example, being imbedded 
in the works of Origen. 

These circumstances, while they give the NT a 
unique place in literature and afford valuable 
means for proving the antiquity and integrity of 
its contents, are attended with tne disadvantage of 
causing uncertainty in innumerable passages as to 
the precise terms of tlie original. A careful ex¬ 
amination of the existing authorities lias led to the 
discovery of about 200,000 ‘Various Headings,* 
which are chiefly to be accounted for by the greater 
liability to error in copying with the hand tiian in 
the use of the printing-press. The difl'erence be¬ 
tween the various readings, however, is seldom of 
such a nature as to affect in the sliglitest degree 
the substance of the NT. If all the expressions 
whose accuracy is in question were brought together 
and printed in a consecutive form, they would not 
exceed the length of St. raul’s E])i8tle to the 
Galatians, while the disputed verses possessed of 
any doctrinal significance would not be equal col¬ 
lectively to the shortest Epistle of St. John. 

In this connexion it may be well to point out 
that there is nothing to justify the assumption 
that we jiossoss all the apostolic writings that 
were ever in the possession of the primitive Church. 
So far from this, tliere are expressions in some of 
St. Paul’s Epistles which suggest tliat he wrote 
other letters besides those which have come do^vn 
to us (1 Co 6», 2 Th 3^^ cf. 2 Co U“). We can 
understand how an apostle’s letters might be less 
prized during his lifetime than after his death, 
when the loss of any of his writings would bo seen 
to be irrenarable; and it is no more astonishing 
that Proviuence should have suffered such writings 
to perish, than that so many of our liord’s spoken 
words, and those of His apostles, should have been 
allowed to pass away, or that so many of His great 
deeds should have been allowed to go unrecorded 
(Jn 21"). 

iii. Contents of the NT {Its individual 
Books and their Writers),- The NT consists of 27 
different books, by 9 different authors, each book 
having its special characteristics corresponding to 
the personality of its writer, and tlie circumstances 
in which it was written, but all contributing their 
part to one divine wliole centred in the person of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As early as the 2nd cent, 
there was a recognized distinction between ‘the 
Gospel’ and ‘the Apostle,* just os we find a three¬ 
fold division of the OT in Lk 24"*^ and elsewhere. 
The former denoted the four Gospels; tlie latter, 
the Epistles of St. Paul, to which were added by 
degrees the Book of Acta, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse, under the general name of 
‘the Anostles.* All these were seldom comprised 
in one MS, and their arrangement varies in MSS 
containing more than one section and in canonical 
lists given by Church Fathers, as is also the case 
with tlie arrangement of the several books in each 
section, showing that the consolidation of the NT 
was a process still going on. 

1 . 2Vie Gosj^els.—ln all cases the Gospels come 
first. This position has been fitly assigned to them, 
not only because they were perhaps the first NT 
Scriptures to be regularly associatea with the OT in 
the public reading of the Church, but also because 
the history which they record forms the corner¬ 
stone of the Christian religion, wliich bases its 


doctrines not on speculation but on fact. Drawn 
up without concert and without the formal sanc¬ 
tion of the Church, they contain, in a form suitable 
for all ages and for all classes, several independent 
records of Christ’s life and teaching, of which it 
may be said with truth that they are oetter authen¬ 
ticated and more nearly contemporaneous with the 
events narrated than any other record we possess 
in connexion with any other period of ancient 
history. A comparison of the four Gospels, how¬ 
ever, reveals a marked difference between the fourth 
and the first three. The latter give in one common 
view the same general outline of the ministry of 
Christ, but tliis outline is almost entirely con¬ 
fined to His ministry in Galilee, and includes 
only one visit to Jerusalem ; whereas the Fourth 
Gospel gives an account of no fewer than five 
visits to Jerusalem, and lays the scene of the 
ministry chielly in Judma. A still more important 
distinction between them has been briefly expressed 
W designating the Synoptic Gospels as the bodily 
Gospels, and the Fourth as the spiritual Gospel—by 
which it is meant that the former relate chiefly the 
outward events connected with the Saviour’s visible 
presence, reported for the most part without note 
or comment, while the latter is clesigned to repre¬ 
sent the ideal and heavenly side of His personality 
and work. Akin to this distinction is the fact 
that the first three report Christ’s addresses to the 
multitude, consisting largely of parables, while the 
Fourth contains disc^ourses of a more sublime char¬ 
acter, frequently expressed in the language of 
allegory and addressed to the inner circle of His 
followers. Furthermore, when we enter into a close 
examination of the Synoptic Gospels and compare 
them with one another, we find an amount of simi¬ 
larity in detail, extending even to minute expres¬ 
sions and the connexion of individual incidents, 
combined with a diversity of diction, arrangement, 
and contents, which it has hitherto baflled the in¬ 
genuity of critics fully to explain. While further 
investigation may shea more light on the historical 
and literary relations of the Gospels, there is a deep 
underlying unity amid their diversity which may 
be best discerned, not by attempting to piece them 
together so as to form a complete chronological 
history, but by studying each from its own point of 
view, and learning from it what it has to teach con¬ 
cerning the many-sided character and life of Jesus 
Christ. Speaking generally, w^e may say tliat, 
while the First Gospel sets forth Christ’s life and 
teaching with reference to the pastf as the fulfil¬ 
ment 01 the OT, the Gospel of St. Mark exhibits 
that life in the present^ as a manifestation of the 
activity and power so congenial to the Roman 
mind; St. Luke, as a Greek, depicts it in its 
catholic and comprehensive character, as destined 
in the future to embrace within its saving influence 
all the kindreds of the Gentiles ; while the Fourth 
Gospel represents it in its absolute perfection, as it 
is related to the Father in eternity. 

With regard to the authorship of the Gospels, it 
is a remarkable fact that two oi them do not bear 
the names of apostles but of companions of apostles 
(Mark and Luke), and that, of the other two, only 
one bears the name of an apostle of eminence 
(John) — which is so far a confirmation of their 
genuineness. With regard to the First Gospel, there 
is no reason to doubt the tradition of the ancient 
Church, beginning with Papias in the first half 
of the 2nd cent., which assigns it in its original 
form to St. Matthew. But whether it was origin¬ 
ally written in Heb., as stated by Papias, and 
how far it has been altered by recension, are ques¬ 
tions which have not yet been determined. See 
Matthew (Gospel op). With equal unanimity 
the testimony of the Fathers, beginning with 
Papias, ascrilJe the Second Gospel to St. Mark, who 
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is said to liave embodied in it the preaching of 
St. Peter. This view is strongly confirmed by the 
tone and character of the book, wliich is generally 
regarded as containing, in a more or less modified 
form, the earliest cycle of apostolic^ teaching. See 
art. Mark. With regard to the authorship of the 
Third Gospel, there is substantial unanimity. Tra¬ 
dition has always ascribed it to St. Luke, the friend 
and companion of the Apostle Paul, at the same 
time assigning to the latter a part in its jiroduction 
somewhat similar to that which St. Peter is believed 
to have borne in relation to the Gospel of Mark— 
a view supported to a certain extent by the cliar- 
acter of the Gospel itself, which forms an excellent 
historic groundwork for the doctrine of salvation 
by grace that was characteristic of St. Paul’s preach¬ 
ing. See art. Luke. Until the close of the 18th 
cent, the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
was never seriously challenged. In some respects 
it has stronger external testimony in its favour 
than any of the others; and the whole tone of the 
book ^ves the impression that it was written by 
one who was familiar with the inner life of Christ 
and His apostles, as well as with the topography of 
Jerusalem and the ideas and customs prevalent 
amon" the Jews before the destruction of their 
capitiu. Moreover, the spiritual elevation of the 
book is vastly superior to anything we find in the 
sub-apostolic age, and the Johannine authorship is 
attended with fewer difficulties than any other 
that has been suggested. If it was written in 
Ephesus about A.D. 85 (which is in accordance 
with the earliest tradition), an interval of more 
than half a century had elapsed since the death of 
Christ, during which Christianity had spread into 
many lands and furnished subjects for reflexion to 
many minds. In these circumstances it was in¬ 
evitable that the truths of the Gospel should be 
viewed in new lights and assume more speculative 
forms ; and in Ephesus, as the great meeting-place 
of Oriental mysticism and Greek'philosophy, the 
deeper questions and more theological aspects of 
the new /religion would naturally claim a large 
measure of attention. See, further, art. JOHN 
(Gospel of). 

2 . The Book of Acts ,—This invaluable document, 
which is our chief authority on the history of the 
Church for nearly a generation after Christ’s 
death, is evidently from the same pen as the 
Gospel of Luke, to which it is intended to be a 
sequel. The writer conceives of Christ as still 
carrying on His work in virtue of His resurrection 
and ascension, and seeks to trace the gradual ex¬ 
pansion of the Church from its first beginning, as 
a seeming phase of Judaism, to its full development 
as a Catholic communion, free alike to Jew and 
Gentile. Although the author does not speak in 
his own name till he reaches the point in his 
narrative at which he joined St. Paul’s company 
at Troas, and was evidently dependent in the 
earlier part of his work on a variety of sources, 
oral and written, yet the book has a natural unity 
of diction and style, which forbids us to assign it 
to more than one author; and its several parts 
are. so interlaced by corresponding observations 
and allusions as to lead to the same conclusion. 
Kecent investigations have enhanced the reputation 
which the work had previously enjoyed for histori¬ 
cal worth and accuracy ; and the belief is becoming 

eneral that it must have been written by a 

iatorian of the first rank. Regarding its date of 
composition, no conclusion has been reached be- 
yona what may be inferred from the fact that it was 
written by a contemporary and companion of the 
Apostle Paul, at some time subsequent to his first 
imprisonment at Rome (a.d. 63). See art. Acts. 

3. The Faulme Epistles and the Ep, to the 
Hehrews,~-Oiie of the characteristics of the NT, 
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as compared with all other sacred books, is 
the epistolary chara(;ter of a large part of its 
cont'^nts.^ Although most of the Epistles were 
written at an earlier period than the Gospels in 
their present form, they represent in general a more 
advanced stage of Christian theology. They give 
us the fruits of from twenty to fifty years’ reflexion 
on the cardinal facts and truths contained in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and are the chief source of 
Christian doctrine on such subjects as the Trinity, 
the relation of Christ to the human race and to 
the Church, the Atonement, Justification by faith, 
and Sanctification by the Holy Spirit. They con¬ 
tain more explicit claims, in varying modes and 
forms, to divine inspiration and authority, tlian the 
Gospels or the Bk. of Acts; but, while largely 
doctrinal in character, most of them were written 
for the purpose of dealing with questions of a 
practical nature, and are enlivened with many 
personal allusions. 

What has just been said is especially true of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. While bearing evidence in 
many passages of being written more or less under 
the conscious influence of the Holy Spirit, they had 
their rise in the special needs and circumstances of 
the various Churches to which they were addressed. 
They are thirteen in number, ana may be divided 
into four groups, extending over the last fifteen 
years or more of the apostle’s life, and exhibiting, 
amid many similarities and correlations, a well- 
marked development of thought: viz. {a) 1 and 
2 Th, which were written about A.D. 63 [Turner, 
60-52], at least sixteen years after the apostle’s con¬ 
version, and turn largely on questions relating to 
Christ’s Second Coming. (6) 1 and 2 Co, Gal, and Ro, 
which were written during hi^ third missionary 
journey (A.D. 67-58 [Turner, 65-56 for 1 and 2 Co 
and Ro, date of Gal he leaves undecided]), and were 
mainly designed to vindicate his apostolic autho¬ 
rity and preserve the gospel from the inroads of 
Judaism, (c) The Epistles of the Imprisonment, 
viz., Ph, Col, Philem, and Eph (the last named 
being in all probability a circular-letter, identical 
with ‘the epistle from Laodicea* referred to in 
Col 4^®), which were written from Rome about A.D. 
02-63 [Turner, 59-61], and range from the humblest 
personal details to the loftiest speculations regard¬ 
ing the being and destiny of the Cliurch. {d) The 
Pastoral Epistles to Timothy and Titus, which are 
distinguished from all the others by their want 
of historical agreement with any period in St. 
Paul’s life as recorded in tho Bk. of Acts, and also 
by their strongly-marked individuality alike in 
style and substance. These circumstances have 
given rise to serious doubt of their genuineness, 
which is largely obviated, however, by suimposing 
them to have been written after the imprisonment 
recorded in the closing chapter of tho Acts, and 
in the last year of the apostle’s life—say a.d. 67-68. 
It is worthy of note that the Epistles in the second 
group are almost universally admitted to be 
genuine, which is a most important admission 
from an evidential point of view, as they contain 
many allusions to detailed matters of fact men¬ 
tioned in the Gospels, and prove that the story of 
Christ’s death ana resurrection as told in t he four 
Gospels was the chief theme of St. PauTs preach¬ 
ing. The evidence is all the more valuabh* because 
it is indirect, the letters having manih stly been 
written without any such object in view, and being 
addressed to several independent communities far 
removed from one another. Having regard to the 
tone of sincerity, tempered with sobriety of judg- 

* It contains twenty-one letters by bIx different authors. Nln? 
of these are addressed to Individual Churches, viz. 1 and 2 Th. 
1 and 2 Co, Gal, Ro, Ph, Ool. 2 Jn ; five to individual pernon** 
viz. Philem, 1 and 2 Ti, Tit, 8 Jn ; two to Heb. ChristianB. vir 
He and Ja; the remaining' five bein? of a more or less g-onera' 
nature, viz. Eph, 1 and 2 P, 1 Jn, and Jude. 
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tnent, which characterizea these Epistles, as well as 
to the early association of the writer with the 
Jewish authorities at Jerusalem, and tlu; oppor¬ 
tunities he had for ascertaining the real facts of 
the evangelic history, wo are led inevitably to the 
conclusion that St. Paul’s Gospel had tno same 
historic groundwork of essential and well-attested 
facts regarding Christ’s life and teaching as Ave 
find recorded in the four Gospels. See separate 
arts, on these various Epistles. 

As regards the Ep. to the HehrcwSt which has 
always been closely associated with the Pauline 
Epistles, there is evidence that from the latter half 
of the 2nd cent, it was assigned by the Eastern 
Church to the Apostle Paul, although some of the 
most competent judges were constrained by internal 
evidence to depart somewhat from the traditional 
view, their idea being that St. Paul might have 
written the original, and one of his disciples have 
translated it into Greek, or that the apostle might 
have supplied the thoughts, and one of his dis¬ 
ciples have put them into words. In the Western 
Church, on the other hand, opinion was for a long 
time adverse to the Pauline authorship; and it 
was not till the close of the 4th cent, that the 
Ep. was acknowledged to be a writing of St. Paul’s. 
Tnis vieAv has now been generally abandoned, as 
tlie result of a closer study of the style and struc¬ 
ture of the book ; and for the same reason, the idea 
that it may be a translation of a work by the 
apostle is also admitted to bo untenable. At the 
same time there seems no reason to doubt that it 
was written by one of St. Paul’s school. Luke, 
Clement, Apoflos, Barnabas, liave all been sug¬ 
gested, the latter two being those in Avhose favour 
most can be said. As to the destination of the 
Ep., various allusions show that it was not in¬ 
tended for Heb. Christians in general, but for 
some definite community. Alexandria, Antioch, 
Ephesus, Home, .have each had their advocates; 
but the position of Christians in Jerusalem or in 
some other part of Palestine seems to answer best 
to the situation which the writer has in view. 
Itespecting the date of composition, the mention 
of Timothy’s liberation (lie 13'^), which took 
place presumably at Home, Avhither he had been 
summoned by St. Paul in his last imprisonment, 
points to a time shortly anterior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem—an inference Avhich is confirmed by 
other expressions in the Ep., referring to the 
decadence of the Jewish Dispensation. The gre.at 
theme of the Ep. is the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism, which it attempts to prove, not so 
much by minimizing the old covenant (as St. I’aiil 
had been obliged to do in vindicating the freedom 
of his Gentile converts) as by magnifying the new 
as a fulfilment of the old. See, further, Hebrews 
(Epistle to). 

4. The Catholic Epistles .—There are 7 Epistles 
which from the 4th cent, have gone under this 
name» viz. Ja, 1 and 2 P, 1 2 3 Jn, and Jude. 
They were so called in contradistinction to St. 
Paul’s Epistles, which, with the exception of the 
Pastoral Epp. and Philem, are addressed to indi¬ 
vidual Churches, also 7 in number.* In most 
of the Greek MSS the Cath. Epp. stand next to 
Acts, although they were mucii later than the 
Pauline Epp. in obtaining general recognition in the 
Church. 

(a) The General Ep. of James .—This is now gener¬ 
ally admitted to to a genuine work of ‘James, 
the Lord’s brother* (Gal P®), who for many 
years presided over the Church at Jerusalem. 

* The symboliim of numbers has an interesting bearing on the 
proportions of tbs NT, not only in the use of 7 in the caseM 
above mentioned(cf. Rev 1<) and in the cose of the Pauline Epp., 
which (including He)a7x2, but also in the number of the 
Gospels, to which Irenieus and others, under the influence of a 
revived Neo-Pythegoreenism, ascribed a mystic virtue. 


The internal evidence is strongly in its favour, 
and the rarity of allusions to it in the early 
Christian Avriters may be accounted for by its 
circulation being conlined to Jewish Christians, 
as well as by the iiarroAv sphere of labour in which 
the writer himself moved, his whole life apparently 
having been spent in Jerusalem. It is addressed 
‘ To the tAvelve tribes which are of the Dispersion,’ 
and there is no reason to take the Avords in any 
other than a literal sense. The tone of the Ep. 
is eminently practical, tlio object of the writer 
being to inculcate Christian morality as essential 
to salvation. Ilence it partakes largely of the 
ethical character of the Sermon on the Mount, 
Avhich it resembles not only in its general tone 
and sentiment, but in many of its expressions. 
The marked absence of anything like developed 
Christian doctrine, as Avell as the expectation 
Avhich it exhibits of Christ’s speedy coming to 
judge the world (5®), and the application of the 
term ‘synagogue’ (2*-^) to an assembly of Christian 
Avorshippers, seem to require an early date for the 
Ep.; and as there is no sign of acquaintance with 
the sharp controversy regarding the obligations of 
the JeAvish laAv, Avhich came to a head in the 
Council of Jerusalem (A.D. .^>0), there seems good 
reason to regard this as the oldest book in the NT, 
dating between A.D. 44 and 49. See, further, 
James (Epistle of). 

(Z>) The 1st Ep. of Peter. —There is no reason to 
doubt that this Ep. Avns Avritt-en by the apostle 
whose name it bears. Hardly any book of the NT 
is better supported by external evidence, while 
internally it bears in many of its features the 
stamp of St. Peter’s mind and the traces of his 
experience, as those are represented to us in the 
Gus])ol8 and the Bk. of Acts. It is addressed ‘ To 
the elect Avho are sojourners of the Dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’; 
but there is a di/rerence of opinion Avhether these 
Avords are to be taken in a literal sense, as de¬ 
noting Jewish Christians merely, or as embracing 
‘ the Israel of God ’ in the widest sense. As it 
appears, hoAvever, from a number of passages that 
the readers of the Ep. Avere largely Gentiles, the 
latter supposition seems to accord best with the 
facts. Similarly, ‘ Babylon ’ (6^^) should probably 
be understood in a fi^airative sense as meaning 
Rome, the Avriter’s point of view being in full 
harmony with this supposition. There is also 
some controversy as to the date of the Epistle. 
Some would assign it to the period of the Flavian 
dynasty, but the probability seems to be that it 
Avas written shortly after the outbreak of the 
Neronian persecution, Avhen the Christians in the 
provinces Avere beginning to experience the effects 
of the imperial example at Koine, about 64-65. 
The very name of Christian was becoming a term 
of reproach (4'®), and the chief object of the writer 
is to inculcate patience under trial and persever¬ 
ance in Avell-doing in a spirit of liopo. 

(c) The 2nd Ep. of Peter. —The genuineness of 
this Ep. has been more questionea than that of 
any other book in the NT. The external evidence 
for it is comparatively meagre; but the chief 
objection to it both in ancient and in modern 
times has arisen from its differing so greatly in 
tone and substance from the Ist EpisUe. This 
objection is so far obviated by the fact that while 
the Ist was designed to encourage and support 
Christians under persecution, this was evidently 
intended to warn against false teachers, who were 
spreading corruption in the Church. Moreover, 
amid the general difference of style, a close ex¬ 
amination of the language and thought in this 
Epistle brings out many points of resemblance 
lietween it and St. Peter^s expressions elsoAvlrere; 
and in several respects it does not tally Avutb the 
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supposition of forgery. The mention of St. Paul’s 
Epp., however (3^®- as if they were already known 
to the Asiatic Churches, and in the same category 
as * the other Scriptures’ (rds Xotirds ypa<p><is)t as well 
as the marked resemblance of this Ep., in style, to 
the recently discovered ^Apocalypse of Peter,’ seem 
to imply a post-apostolic date ; and there is much 
to favour the view of Prof. VV. M. Ramsay, who 
re^^ards the Ep. as the work of ‘ a disciple who was 
full of the spirit and words of his teacher, and who 
believed so thoroughly that he was giving the 
words of his teacher that he attributed it to that 
teacher.’ See, further, Peter (Epistles of). 

(rf) The Ep. of Jude .—This Epistle is in the name 
of ‘Judas, a servant of Jesus Christ, and brother 
of James.’ The James whom the writer here 
claims as his brother was the well-known head of 
the Church at Jerusalem, one of our Lord’s brethren, 
and the writer of the Ep. that bears his name; 
and therefore Jude is not to be identified with any 
of the apostles of the same name mentioned in the 
Gospels. There is such a striking resemblance 
between this Ep. (consisting of a single chapter) 
and the 2nd chapter of 2 P as to justify the belief 
that the one was borrowed from the other. But 
as this Ep. has some features of originality about 
it which the other lacks, we may infer that Peter 
and not Jude was the borrower—a supposition 
confirmed by the way in which certain quota¬ 
tions in Jude from non-canonical Jewish Scriptures 
almost disappear from 2 P, along with one or two 
references to Levitical uncleanness, ns if the writer 
desired ns far as possible to adapt his writing for 
eneral use. This Ep. is full of sharp and stern 
enunciation aimed at practical evils of a most 
heinous character, founded on a gross abuse of 
Christian liberty. It probably emanated from 
Palestine in the period immediately preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. See, further, art. Jude 
(Epistle of). 

(e) The 1st Ep. of John .—There is abundance of 
evidence, both external and internal, to prove that 
this Ep. was written by the author of tne Fourth 
Gospel, and forms a sequel to it. The readers are 
not specified, but in all probability it was addressed 
in tne first instance to the Churches of Asia, 
among whom St. John spent the latter part of 
his life. The writer speaks in a quiet tone of 
authority, as if he were well known to his readers 
and were well acquainted with their dangers and 
their needs. He insists on the translation into 
the Christian life of those great truths regarding 
the fellowship of God with man, which, in the 
Fourth Gospel, are exhibited in the life and ministry 
of Jesus Christ. 

(/) The 2nd Ep. of John .—This Ep. has all the 
appearance of being genuine. It bears a strong 
resemblance to the Ist, no fewer than 7 of its 
13 verses having something parallel in the other. 
It is addressed ‘Unto the elect lady and her 
children,’ by whom we are probably to understand 
a Church and its members; and the object of the 
Ep. is to warn them against the insidious and 
corrupting influence of certain heretical teachers 
who were going about denying the reality of 
Christ’s humanity. The title of ‘ the elder,* which 
the writer assumes, implies that he was a well- 
known personage in the Church, and is one that 
could be fitly claimed by St. John as the last of 
the apostles. 

{g) The SrdEp. o/doAn.—This Ep., like the 2nd, 
is written in the name of ‘ the elder,’ and it has 
so many expressions in common with the other 
that they have been fitly termed ‘ twins.* It gives 
us a momentary glimpse of Church life in Asia 
towards the close of the 1st cent., and illustrates 
the practical difficulties which had to be en¬ 
countered in the government of the Church. It 
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is addressed ‘Unto Gaius the beloved,’ a faitlifiil 
and liberal member of the Church, whose iiillueiice 
and example the writer invokes, in opposition to 
the intolerant and factious conduct of an ambitious 
eccle.siastic named Diotrephes, who had gone so 
far as to close his doors on ‘the brethren’ who had 
come in the name of * the elder,’ apparently bearing 
a letter from him—perhaps our 2nd Epistle. See, 
further, John (Epistles of). 

6. The Revelation of St. John .—The Apocalypse 
has experienced greater vicissitudes as regards its 
acceptance in the Church than any other book 
of tne NT, owing partly to the Chiliastic views 
associated with it, and partly to the marked difler- 
ence in its language and style as compared with 
the other works ascribed to St. John. It bears to 
bo written by ‘John to the seven Churches which 
are in Asia’; and it is a significant fact that its 
apostolic authorship was accepted by Justin Martyr 
(not to mention some earlier apparent witnesses) 
in the dialogue which he held with Tryplio at 
Ephesus within half a century after St. John’s 
death. Its w ide divergence from the Fourth Gospel, 
both in ideas and in language, may be accounted for 
in some measure by the dillerence in the nature 
and contents of tne two books, the one being 
mainly narrative or colloquial, the other formed 
on the model of Jewdsh apocalypse ; and there are 
not wanting some important features of resemblance 
between them, betokening an identity of authorship. 
With regard to the date of this book, there is a 
"rowdng conviction that the theory which connects 
it with the ]iersecution in the reign of Nero, and 
puts its composition before the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, must be abandoned, and that the ‘ tribula¬ 
tion’ referreil to (P) was that which befell Chris¬ 
tians in the provinces, especially in Asia Minor, 
at a later date, when they refused to pay divine 
honour to the emperor. The main theme of the 
book is the second coming of Christ, pictorially 
set forth as the glorious consummation of great 
struggles and marvellous events. Its unity has 
recently been assailed, but the attempts to disin¬ 
tegrate it have not met with general acceptance. 
See, further, art. Revelation (Book of). 

On the whole subject of this article, reference 
may be made, further, to such articles as Bible, 
Canon,Catholic Epistles, Gospels, New Testa¬ 
ment Canon, Paul, etc., as well as to the separate 
articles on the various books of the NT, and the 
Literature appended to these. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 

NEW TESTAMENT CANON.— 

Introduction—general character of the history of the foniia- 
tlon of the Canon—coiiHiderations to be borne in mind In eati- 
mating the facts—the chief periods. 

A. From end of apostolic age to c. a.d. 220.—Circumstances 
specially affecting the evidence for the Gospels. 

1. The sub-apostolic age.—Its documunlH—Ep. of Clem. Rom. 
to the Corinthians—Epp. of Ignatius and Poly carp—evidence 
as to the use of (1) the Gospels, (2) other NT writings. 

ii. The second Quarter of the 2nd century. 

(1) The use of the Gospels—Ep. of Barnabas—the Dldach^— 
Shepherd of Hennas—Fragmenls of J'upias — the so-called 
2nd Ep. of Clement — Justin Martyr — Gnostic heretics — 
Montanists. 

(2) Use of other writings of NT. 

ill. Third quarter of 2nd century—Tatlan. 

iv. I^t quarter of 2nd century and beginning of 3rd.—^Ths 
impugners of St. John’s writings—Theophllus—the evidence 
afforded by works of Irenaus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, lllppolytus. (1) Writings wliose place In the Canon 
was already, at and from this time, fully secured, (a) Remarks 
upon the area from which this evidence comes; (6) inferences 
that may be drawn ns to the previous Idstory of the reception 
of these writings in the Church. (2) Writings wliose position 
continued to be for a time doubtful. 

B. From c. a.d. 220-32.3.—The teaching and works of Ongen 
and their influence—Judgment of Dionysius of Alexandria on 
the Apocalypse—evidence of Eusebius as regards tlie Canon. 

C. Oonciuding period.—Influences favourable to a final settle¬ 
ment— lists of Cyril of Jerusalem, Athanasius, Epiphnnius 
— the Cheltenham Catalogue, Third Council of Carthage — 
evidence for Rome and other neighbouring Churches—Council 
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of Laoflicoa, Orecory Na/ianzen, Amphilocluus —the Canon 
of the teochcre belon^in^i: to echool of Antioch—the Peshitta— 
the t^uiniiiext. Council—the effect of the Keforination. 

Introduction.— The subject of this urticlo is 
the formation of the NT, the ^Mthcring, into one, 
of the collection of books wliich we so name, to be 
the sacred hooks of tlie New Dispensation. These 
writings form the Canon of the NT (for the term 
Canony its idea and history, see art. Canon). It 
is with the process which resulted in the recogni¬ 
tion of a Canon that we are here concerned. The 
investigation and right conception of this history 
have proved, and are still, a very hard and com¬ 
plicated task. The evidence is to ne gathered from 
early Christian literature ; but the age and authen¬ 
ticity of many of its documents, especially for the 
two or three generations succeeding the apostles, 
which form the most important period of all, have 
been hotly contested; and, even apart from this, 
the evidence supplied by them is, from special 
causes (as we sliall see), ditlicult to interpret. 
Nijvcrtheless, some real progress has been made in 
the illumination of the subject. A common judg¬ 
ment has been attained, or there is an approxima¬ 
tion to one, in regard to some of the most iiiiT)ortant 
of the documents concerned and as to the nearing 
of some portions of the evidence, on the part of 
many students whose doctrinal points of view are 
very diverse; and the important questions still at 
issue have been narrowed and cleared. It would 
hardly be i>ossible now to maintain views of the 
formation of tlie Canon such as those of men so 
learned as Lardner (supplement to pt. ii. bk. i. of 
the Credibilityy cli. iii. 2nd ed. p. 49) and Mosheim 
{Eccl. HiH. bk. i. pt. ii. ch. ii. § 16, i. p. 64 in Eng. 
tr. of 1863) in former times. It was a more 
gradual process than they imagined, and it had 
more than one stage, The student of the history 
of the Canon must endeavour to mark tlio stages 
and the epochs at which they were reached, to 
determine the greater or less rapidity of the 
movement towards the establishment of the Canon, 
to ascertain the causes which promoted or retarded 
it, and the considerations whicii were influential 
ill bringing about tlie acceptance or rejection of 
diflerent writings. 

A certain develojmient of thought and feeling 
in respect to the books of N'r must bo acknow¬ 
ledged. But to say this is by no means incon¬ 
sistent with belief in their authenticity as genuine 
products of the apostolic ago. It required time, 
and the experience of needs which were not fully 
felt at once, for the Christian Church to perceive 
clearly what a treasure she possessed in these 
writings. And the most im])ortant nuestion which 
has to be decided in regard to the history of 
the Canon is, Whether the development which can 
be trace<l was one which involved a iuisrepre,senta- 
tion of facts, or only an awakening to tiie real 
significance of facts which had long been known. 

In judging of the evidence, it will be right to 
rememher the conditions implied in tlie very sup¬ 
position of sucli a growth as has just been indi¬ 
cated. Convictions which are more or less latent, 
which have not been formulated, exercise far less 
authority than those which have been definitely 
put fortli and for some time accepted without 
question. So long as the belief of Christians in 
regard to the new Scriptures was of the former 
kind the signs of its existence might he somewhat 
obscure, and there might he more or less serious 
departures from it here and there, in spite of its 
being in reality widely dilFused and well founded. 

The special circumstances must also he borne in 
mind, wiiich wore of a nature to retard for a time 
the formation of a Canon of NT, and also to make 
the recognition accorded to the apostolic writings 
appear to us less decided than it was in reality. 


{a) Tlic fact that Christians already had a Bible— 
the OT—must first he noticed. In time, no doubt, 
this may have facilitated the reception of another 
body of Scrij)tures. For the idea of a Bible, a col¬ 
lection of inspired, authoritative writings, had been 
rendered familiar, and it was necessary only that 
it should be applied to the books which enshrined 
the New Kcvelation. But this could not be at 
once accoinplislied. Great as the veneration for 
the apostles was, there could not be the same 
feeling for new writings as for those which had 
long been hallowed. Moreover, in form the apos¬ 
tolic writings were different in many respects from 
those of the OT, and, in particular, they did not 
hear so plainly upon their very face a claim to 
inspiration as its prophetic and legislative hooks 
did. Besides all this, the OT itself largely supplied 
the place of Christian Scriptures in apostolic and 
sub-apostolic times. To an extent which we find 
hard to understand, it was used as a source of 
Christian instruction. The divine truths newly 
imparted and the actual facts of the life of Christ 
and founding of Ills kingdom were read between 
the lines of the ancient Scriptures (Lk 24^-*^'", 
Ac 8“- 18^^ 2 Ti and last fragment of Melito, 
ap. Eus. HE iv. 26). The need was thus partially 
met which the apostolic writings could alone 
adequately satisfy, {h) Again, the gospel message 
and the new law had first been delivered by word 
of mouth, and there is good rea,son to believe that 
even the memory of the oral teaching of the 
apostles was for a time, in some measure, a rival 
of their own written testimony in the regard and 
atfcctions of Christians. 

A just and vivid sense of these peculiar condi¬ 
tions, and some others which will come before us 
in the course of our survey, is necessary, if we are 
to under.stand the phenomena aright, and to refrain 
from giving undue weight to objections which are 
founded on paucity of evidence. Proof, however, 
of a positive kind that, from the confines of the 
lifetime of the apostles, the writings of NT were 
known among Christians, can he found only in a 
full estimate of the facts as a whole, supplied by 
the documents not only of the one or two earliest 
hut of subsequent generations. When the alleged 
indications oi the use of NT writings at the former 
time are taken by themselves, they may ho far from 
convincing; they may show little more than that 
it is a tenable assumption, tliat our Christian 
Scriptures, or the cluer of them, were already in 
circulation. But when we advance a few years, 
we find them clearly occupying a position which 
they could not have attained at a bound, and 
which no other writings shared with them. And 
we are justified in inferring that the earlier signs 
referred to are—not only possibly but—really traces 
of acquaintance with them. In this way we reach 
a highly probable conclusion, even when the facts 
directly connected with the reception of these 
writings are alone taken into account. It will be 
strongly confirmed if the belief (the grounds of 
which can barely he touched upon in this article} is 
well founded, that there was substantial continuity 
of life and organization in the Christian Church 
from the beginning till its history emerges into full 
light in the latter part of the 2nd cent., such as 
would afford a guarantee for the faithful preserva¬ 
tion of traditions on important matters. 

The history of the Canon of NT may be diyid^ 
into the following periods:—A, the first, which is 
by far the most important, extends from the end 
of the apostolic age to the early years of the 8rd 
cent, (for convenience we may say to A.D. 220, 
which was about the time of the deaths of Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Hippolytus). At 
this latter ^och we see the greater part of the 
books of NT occupying the position in the Church 
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which they have ever since held. B, the secondy 
extends, roughly speaking, to the pacification of 
the empire under Constantine (A.D. 323). It was 
a time of comparison between the lists of NT 
Scriptures accepted in different Churches, and dis¬ 
cussion of the claims of those not universally 
received; but there was much uncertainty still in 
regard to certain books. C7. From A.D. 323 on¬ 
wards, the final settlement, though it was attained 
at various times in difi'erent parts of the Church. 

A. From the end of the Apostolic Age to 

THE EARLY YEARS OF THE THIRD CENTURY.— 
In reviewing this period, it will be convenient to 
subdivide. Turther, under each subdivision the 
evidence as to the use of the Gospels and as to that 
of other writings of the NT should be separately 
examined. There is more than one reason for 
proceeding thus. It is jprobable that, even before 
a comprehensive collection of the sacred writings 
of the new dispensation was thought of, its forma¬ 
tion was being advanced through the independent 
formation of groups of writings which afterwards 
became important constituent elements of the 
whole body, as well as by the recog^nition of the 
authority of individual writings which might or 
might not belong to these groups. Two of these 
minor collections, the making of which must 
readily have suggested itself, would seem to have 
been that of the Four Gospels and that of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. The rolls on which the 
writings of these two classes were written were 
commonly kept, we may imagine, each in its own 
roll-case. 

The evidence as to the reception of the Gospels 
is affected by special circumstances. Owing to 
the nature of their subject-matter—the occurrence 
of the same sayings and incidents in different 
Gospels, the possibuity that some of these may 
liave been found also in other documents or orally 
reported—it may not be open to us to infer witn 
i certainty the use of any particular Gospel from 
I parallelisms of statement and of language oetween 
I them and early Christian writers. On the other 
hand, when a striking, unusual sentence or phrase 
found in one of the other writings of NT appears 
in a work of post-apostolic times, even though it 
may not be introduced as a quotation, there can 
generally be little doubt that there is a literary 
I relationship between the two, and that it was not 
1 the NT writer who was the borrower. 

But this is not all. The facts of the life and 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ and Uis 
words made up the substance of the Gospel, 
j Owing to the sublimity of the subject, men’s eyes 
I were turned at first solely to it, and away from 
! the witnesses and the form of the records. The 
substance was felt to be everything. For some 
time little sense is shown of the importance of 
reproducing accurately the individual testimony of 
different writers. There was also a very natural 
disposition to combine various accounts with a 
view to greater fulness or succinctness. Not a few 
probable illustrations of this tendency might be 
given, and a very elaborate effort of the kind was 
made soon after the middle of the 2nd century. 

The manner in which rb ebayyiXiov is used 
(sing, and with def. art.) is another illustration of 
the same or similar habits of thought. It occurs 
where the existence of the evangelic history in a 
written form is implied; and some have inferred 
that those who so expressed themselves knew only 
of one such document. But there seems to be no 
ground for this. The mode of speech in question 
shows only that the characteristics of the several 
written embodiments of the Gospel were but 
slightly regarded in comparison with its general 
contents and purport. Writers who unquestion¬ 
ably were acquainted with several works of the 


nature of Gospels continued so to express them¬ 
selves. And tnere is a survival of it to this day 
in the titles of our Gospels —rb ei/ayyiKiov jcard, 

‘ the Gospel according tOy this or that evangelist. 

i. The SUB-Apostolic Age, i.e, the generation 
immediately following that of the apostles. As 
belonging to this time, we will take only the Bp. 
of Clement to the Corinthiansy the Seven Epp, of 
lanatiusy in the short Greek or Vossian form, and 
the Ep. of Polycarp. Some critics of the highest 
repute would, besides, assi^ to it the recently 
recovered Di^lU and the Ep. of BamahetSy and 
a few more would also include the Shepherd of 
Herman. But in an inquiry of this kmd it is 
better to understate than to overstate evidence. 
Moreover, the present writer is personally inclined 
to place the composition of these last three writings 
in the second quarter of the 2nd cent. And it wul 
be very generally admitted now that the case for 
placing them earlier than this is far less strong 
than that for the others, and that they do not, by 
their authorship, create the same kind of link 
with the apostolic age. Those writings before 
mentioned may, indeed, with great confidence be 
declared to be the genuine works of the men with 
whose names they are connected. Two of the 
writers at least, and probably all three, had known 
apostles, and held positions of eminence in the 
Ciiurch at the close of the first and near the be¬ 
ginning of the 2nd cent. There are very strong 
reasons for believing that the Ep. written to the 
Church of Corinth in the name of that of Borne, 
which has from very early times been attributed 
to Clement, is really his work, and for referring it 
to the close of the reign of Domitian, c. A.D. 
95 (see Lightfoot, Clem. Bom. \ p. 346 ff., and 
Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 261 ff.). Again, the 
genuineness of the Seven Epp. of Ignatius dis¬ 
covered by Voss in the Mecucean MS has been 
firmly established by the labours of Zahn and 
Lightfoot. This is fully admitted by Hamack 
{Chronol. i. p. 381 ff.). Their exact date cannot 
bo quite so clearly determined. Lightfoot sup- 
po.se8 it to be c. A.D. 110. Harnack wa.s a few 
years ago inclined to place them near to A.D. 140 
(sec Expos, for 1886, pp. 15-22); but he now 
speaks in a very hesitating manner {Chronol. 
i. p. 395 f.). The only reason for questioning the 
genuineness of the Kp. of Polycarp falls to the 
ground when that of Epp. of Ignatius is admitted, 
and its date is fixed by a reference in it as only 
later W a few weeks than theirs. 

(1) Evidence as to the use of the Gospels.—Sayinga 
of Christ are cited in the writings now before us, 
as spoken by Him, but not as from a written 
source or sources. From the first days of the 
Church the Lord’s Words must have been treasured 
as Divine Oracles. And as a sense of their 
authority must have preceded their being com¬ 
mitted to writing, so also after this it would 
naturally be independent of that of the record, 
and the habit of referring to them directly, v /th- 
out considering the intermediary throufjh whom or 
which they were delivered, might continue. ^ The 
facts just noticed in connexion with the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers are an illustration of this. 
Their usage is still that of St. Paul in 1 Co 7'®, or 
in the Address to the Elders at Miletus (Ac 2()”). 
They may, in spite of this, have taken their quota¬ 
tions from documents, and those, too, our Gospels. 
It is a point not easy to decide. In the J^. of 
Clem, sayings are quoted as the Lord’s closely 
corresponding, indeed, in substance with such as 
are recorded in our Gospels, but which differ ^om 
them to a CTeater or less degree in form. It is to 
be observed, too, that Polycarp (c. ii.) quotes in 
part the same sayings as Clement in the former of 
these passages, with the same divergences from our 
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Gospels \jxvififiov€i^oPT€i 5^ Siv etvep 6 Kijpios SiSdffKUP* 
* Mi; Kply ere f tva /xi; KpiOrjTe' d<pLeT€ Kal d0e^ij(rerat ipuy 
^Xeart, tva {Ke'i;$rfT€ * y fUrpip ficTpeire ivTip,€Tpr;$'i^(T€Tat 
vpuy** Kal Urt * MaKdpioi ol ttioxoI Kal ol diujKdpLeyoi 
tv€K€V diKaKxrdyyjtt adrQy i<TTkv i; ^aciXela rod 0€od ’]; 
while, to pass for a moment beyond our present 
period, the whole piece of Christ^ teaching which 
occurs in Clem. Korn. c. xiii. is ^ven in the same 
form by Clement of Alexandria {Strain, ii. 18). 
It has been argued that these pecidiarities, recur¬ 
ring in more than one writer, point to a docu¬ 
mentary source other than our Gospels. If, how¬ 
ever, the passages in question are examined, it 
will be seen that they appear to have the character 
of summaries, and that their differences from the 
Gospels may well be accounted for as the effects of 
compression and of the combination of phrases 
derived from the parallel passages in our Gospels, 
or in documents which have been embodied in 
our Gospels. General considerations which have 
already occupied us have prepared us for this 
phenomenon. For such traits as cannot be ex¬ 
plained in this way, and which ought not to be re¬ 
garded as accidental variations, there would seem 
to be a sufficient explanation in the influence of Oral 
Tradition, which was doubtless still powerful in 
the Sub-apostolic Age. Further, the jpersistence 
of certain features, which has been noticed, in the 
quotations of sayings and collections of sayings, 
may reasonably be traced to catechetical instruc¬ 
tion and the impressions left by it. Such com¬ 
pendia of precepts, from the Sermon on the Mount 
and other parts of our Lord’s teaching, may well 
have been imprinted thus upon the memory of 
Christians generally, and consequently quoted by 
writers who were familiar with the Gospels, as 
Clem. Alex. was. In Polyc. vii. we have a clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as given both in Mt and Lk, 
with the difference only that it is turned into the 
indirect form; also words spoken by our Lord in 
Gethsemane, exactly as in Mt and Mk. 
alroijp-epoi rby iravT€Tr6vTi;v d^hv * pLi; el<r€PeyK€ly i)pidi 
til irtipao'p.bv* KaOihi tXirtP h Ki/pios' fx^v irpeO/ua 
TTpdOufxoPf i; di (j-dp^ dadtv^i ’ (cf. Mt 6^* or Lk IP ; 
Mt 26"^ or Mk W^)]. 

For further parallelisms with the language of 
the Gosnels and for allusions to incidents in the 
life of Christ in the two writings so far considered, 
see among other passages - Clem. Horn. xvi. end 
(Mt xxiv. (Mt 13», Mk 4», Lk 8»); Polyc. 

V. (Mk Mt 203«), xii. (Mt 5^). 

Ignatius was led by his controversy with Docet- 
ism to dwell upon the facts of our Lord’s human 
life and sufferings rather than upon His teaching; 
and the only saying of Christ which he expressly 
quotes is one asserting the verity of Uis corporeal 
nature ^after His resurrection [brt vphi rods wtpl 
lUrpov ijXdey, adroif ‘AdjScre, \f/i]\a<pT;<rar4 pt Kal 
Xdtrt 6ti ovk tlpX daijxbpiop dcrti/xaroi'’ {Smym. iii.)]. The 
incident referred to seems to be that recorded in 
Lk 24“**®, where the words of our Lord are similar 
in substance and partly in form. According to 
Origen, however {de Frinc. prajf. 8), they were 
contained in The Freachina of Peter in the same 
form as in Ignatius. Euseoius, on the other liand 
{HE iii. 36), who notes the fact that Ignatius has 
the saying, declares that he does not know whence 
it was taken; while Jerome {de Vir. Jllustr, 16) 
says that it occurred in the Gospel ncc, to the 
Hebrews, It is possible that a writing which con¬ 
tained the saying may have existed in the time of 
Ignatiim, and that he may have obtained it thence; 
but it is at least an equally probable .supi> 08 ition 
that he derived it from oral tradition; and that 
from the same source it passed into one or more 
Apociyphal Gospds. We shall have occasion to 
recur to the question of the use made of apocryphal 
writings in tiie 2nd century. 


I There are in the Epp. of Ignatius several allu¬ 
sions to incidents in the life of Christ which are 
recorded in our Gospels as well as parallelisms of 
expression with them, and among these, in two 
places, some remarkable coincidences with the 
thought and language of Jn. See Eph, xiv. 
(Mt 12“, Lk 6^^); Trail, xi. (Mt 16^*); Bom. 
vii. (Jn i^^*); Philad, vii. (Jn 3®); Smyrn. i. (Mt 
3^® and other points); Smyrn. vi. (Mt 19^®) ; 
Polyc. ii. (Mt 10’®). See also Magn. xi. and Trail. 
ix. In Philad. v. his language suggests the idea 
that he was thinking of the Gospel as embodied in 
a written form ; for he speaks of it as something 
to which Christians could as it wore turn, and 
refers in the same context to the prophets. At 
the same time a passage in c. viii. of the same Ep. 
seems to show the difference between the position 
which any written Gospels had so far attained and 
that of the OT (comp. Lightfoot, Epp. of Ignat, 
adloc. and also ib. vol. i. p. 388). 

(2) The evidence as to the use of other writings 
of NT at this time may be treated much more 
briefly.—St. I’aul’s first Ep. to the Corinthians is 
expressly referred to in the Ep. of Clement to the 
same Church (xlvii.), and St. Paul’s Ep. to the 
I Philippians in that of Polycarp (xi.). Thus NT 
i writings are actually mentioned in two of the cases 
in which it is most natural that they should be; 
these are exceptions which, if they do not explain, 
are consistent with, the habit of not emoting by 
name where there was not the same kind of reason 
for it. Coincidences of phrase with various NT 
Epp., so striking from their character or number 
as to leave no doubt whence they are derived, occur 
in the three writers under consideration: in Clem. 
Bom. with He (xxxvi. and xliii.); in Polyc, with 
1 P (i. ii. V. vii. viii. x.) and 1 Jn (vii.); in Ignat, 
with 1 Co {Ephes, xvi. xviii.) and with Eph {Polyc, 
v.). Indications more or less clear of a knowledge 
of other NT writings might be named, e.g. of 2 Co, 
Gal, and 1 and 2 Ti in Polycarp. All these facts, 
while interesting and important as regards the 
books of NT immediately concerned, also have a 
bearing on the question of the use of the Gospels. 
They snow that absence of direct citation in this age 
can have little weight for proving want of know¬ 
ledge. Further, the sign of acquaintance with 1 Jn 
in Ep. of Polyc. has significance in rcgju d to the 
Gospel acc. to Jn also. On internal grounds there 
is strong reason for attributing these to the same 
author, and the circulation of the one cannot have 
been separated by any great interval from that 
of the other. 

The signs of knowledge of the apostolic writings 
in Polycarp are, it may be observed in conclusion, 
remarKable, and far greater than in Clement or 
Ignatius, in spite of his Epistle being far shorter. 
Tliis may be reasonably accounted for by the con¬ 
sideration that he was in all probability a much 
younger man, and that he had acquired familiarity 
with those writings from his youth. 

ii. The Second Quarter of the Second 
Century, —(l) Use of the Gospels,— so-called 
Ep. of Barnabas. —Critics have referred the com¬ 
position of this work to various dates between 
A.D. 70 and 130. Though it contains references 
to contemporary events, they are obscure.^ To 
notice only some of the more recent views, 
Lightfoot {Clem, Bom. ii. p. 606 ff.) has explained 
the allusions in a way that would bring the tinie 
of composition within the reign of Vespasian, i.e. 
before A.D. 79. liamsHy {Church in the Boman 
Empire, p. 307) has adopted Lightfoot’s theory 
witli some modification, out not so as to aflect 
the date. Hamack, however, in his recent work, 
has made a very ingenious sujjgestion for over¬ 
coming some of the chief dimculties; and his 
view seems, on the whole, the most tenable. 
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According to him, the little treatise in its present 
form was produced in A.D. 130 or 131 {ChronoL i. 
p. 427). 

This writing affords what appears to be the 
earliest instance of the citation from a book of 
NT as Scripture, The words iroWol K\r}rol dXLyoi 
iKXtKToi are introduced (iv. end) with the formula 
wf y^ypavrai. Tliese words are not known to occur 
except in Mt 22^^. There are also several other 
indications in the Ep. of Bam, of acquaintance 
with that Gospel. The narallelisms with Mt’s 
account of the Trial and (jrucilixion of Our Lord 
are striking (vii.). Again, words found in Mt 9'* 
(though also in Mk 2^^, Lk 6^^) are used in v. 
A saying of Christ is also quoted as such, which 
bears a resemblance to that in Mt 20^*, though it 
is differently applied (vi. 13). 

TAe Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. — Dates 
ranging from A.D. 99-165 have been assigned for 
the composition of this work, the recovery of 
which in our generation has created so much 
interest. Unhappily, the indications available for 
forming an opinion as to the date are almost 
entirely such as are connected with the state of 
Church organization and life reflected in it, and on 
the history of those very diverse views prevail. 
It must mrther be observed that it may have 
emanated from some portion of the Church where 
movement had been slow, or whose customs had 
always been peculiar. There are expressions in it 
which betoken the habits of a rural district. On 
the whole, it may be most prudent to take it as 
belonging to the period which we are now con¬ 
sidering, while at the same time we forbear to 
treat it as illustrative of the mind and practice of 
the Church generally within any narrow limits of 
time. In respect to the use of the Gospels, it 
seems to represent a slight advance upon the 
Apostolic Fathers. There is language, more dis¬ 
tinct than that of the passage of Ignatius above 
referred to, which suggests the idea that the Gospel 
existed in a written form {Bid. xv. 3, 4—u>s 
iv Tip evayyeXlif) rod Kvplov ijfiCoVf and comp. viii. 2 
and xi. 3). The citations are only of words of 
Christ, and introduced as what the Lord said ; but 
they are more abundant, and, although not given 
entirely 8 ls in our Gospels, they appear on examina¬ 
tion to be still more plainly combinations of phrases 
from both Mt and Lk. Such compilations there 
are at Did. i. 2-6 [Mt 22^^* (or Mk 12^- or 
Lk 20^) ; Lk » (Mt 6«' ; Mt 6^'*^ and 

Lk 80; Mt 68«]; and at Did. xvi. [Mt 25^8, Lk 
1235.40^ Mt 2410-etc. etc.]. The former of these is 
a collection of precepts on our duty to God and our 
neighbour, the latter on the duty of watching for 
the Coming of Christ. There are, besides, other 
citations or parallels at Did. vii. (Mt 281®), viii. 2 
(Mt 6®’i8), ix. 5 (Mt 7«), xiii. (Mt IQi®). 

The Shepherd of Hermas. — The Muratorian 
fragment on the Canon (c. A.D. 200, see below) 
contains a statement that the Shepherd was written 
during the episcopate of Tins (bishop of Rome, 
A.D. 140-165), by a brother of his named Hennas. 
Recent investigations have added to the import¬ 
ance of this statement, which could not in any 
case have been lightly set aside, for they have 
shown that it may probably have been taken from 
a list of bishops drawn up c. A.D. 170 in the time 
of Soter (Ilarnack, Chronol. i. p. 192). On the other 
hand, in the work itself {Vis. ii. 4. 3) there is a 
reference to Clement, which, if understood literally, 
must imply that he was still alive; and he died 
long before the beginning of the episcopate of 
Pius (A.D. 140). Zann {Der Hirt des HermaSy p. 
70ff.) and Salmon (art. * Hermas ^ mDict. of Christian 
Biography) t on the ground of this passage as well 
as of features in the work which they think point 
to an early age, suppose it to have been composed 


c. A.D. 100. While Lightfoot and Westcott trqat 
the allusion to Clement as part of the lictitious 
setting of the work, and rely on the testimony of 
the Muratorian fragment, Harnack endeavours to 
reconcile in a measure the two views. He sup¬ 
poses that the work, though all by one author, 
was not ail composed at one time, and that it was 
finally put forth A.D. 140 {Chronol. i. p. 257 ff.). 

As the Shepherd is a collection of revelations and 
instructions given by an angelic guide, it would 
not have been in character that it should contain 
express quotations, and there are not any in it 
from OT any more than from NT. But parallels 
showing acquaintance with NT writings are not 
wanting. Sim, v. 2 i^pears to be an adaptation 
of the parable of the Vineyard (Mk 12^*’^*). in Sim. 
ix. 12 we are rather forcibly reminded of Jn 10^ 
and 14®, in ix. 16 of Jn 3®, and in ix. 24 of Jn 1^®. 

The Fragments of Papias. —There cannot be any 
very serious differences of opinion as to the approxi¬ 
mate time at which Papias put forth the work from 
which some few fragments have been preserved to 
us. He had conversed with men of an older gene¬ 
ration than his own who could give first-hand 
information as to what the oral teamiing of several 
of the apostles was (Euseb. HE iii. 39). Irenoeus 
{adv. nmr, v. 33. 4) seems to have been mistaken 
in supposing that he had himself seen and heard 
John the Evangelist (Euseb. l.c.); but he may 
have been a contemporary, if not an actual hearer, 
of Aristion and ‘ the Elder John,* * disciples of the 
Lord’ {id.). He must therefore have been born 
before, most likely some few years before, the end 
of the 1st cent. The time when lie had oppor¬ 
tunities of collecting the information referred to 
may probably have been several years before he 
wrote the work of which Eusebihs has given us an 
account, largely in Papias’ own words. But at 
latest the publication of this work cannot have 
fallen much after A.D. 160, and may more reason¬ 
ably be supposed to have taken place somewhat 
earlier. MHien, further, we consider the charactei 
of his work, we can have no hesitation in saying 
that his testimony (so far as its general eflbct is 
concerned) is to be connected with the first half of 
the century. 

The title itself of his work, Aoyltav KvpiaKwv 
‘ Expositions of Dominical Oracles,’ is 
interesting and important. In view of those habits 
of thought of the time upon which we have already 
commented, we may best take ‘ Dominical Oracles ’ 
to mean passages of Our Lord’s teaching. These, 
as is clear from his own language in the portion of 
his prologue preserved to us by Eusebius, Papias 
took from some documentary source or sources; out 
for the illustration of them he availed himself of all 
that he had been able to glean from independent 
tradition. As Harnack observes, ‘ he distinguishes 
the matter orally delivered, even so far as it con¬ 
tained portions of evangelical history, in a marked 
manner from the matter which he expounds’ 
{Chronol, i. 690, n. 1). This fact, then, that 
written records supplied the basis for his com¬ 
ment, or the pegs on which he hung the more or 
less trustworthy additional narratives or state¬ 
ments that he had collected, lends special interest 
to the inquiry whether he knew and used our 
G^els or any of them. 

We need not hesitate to claim his account, which 
he gives on the authority of ‘ the Elder ’—appar¬ 
ently, from the context in Eusebius, the Elder 
John—of the composition of a Gospel by Mark, as 
referring to a worlc at least substantially the same 
as our Second Gospel. It has been urged, indeed, 
that the observation contained in this fragment, 
whether it is the Elder’s or Papias’ own, that Mark 
did not arrange his matter ‘ in order,’ is not ap¬ 
propriate to our Mark, which is not less orderly in 
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point of arrangement than the other Gospels, derived from Papias’ Exegeses, in view, on the one 
but this objection seems clearly unsubstantial, hand, of its aim as described by the author him- 
and is now generally admitted to be so. The self, and of his chiliastic predilections [arfv. JJopr. 
criticism implied in rapias’ words may have been v. 6 . 1; 30. 1 ; 31^. 41. In one of these places (v. 33. 
simply a fanciful and mistaken one. Or, again, 4) Irenseus, after alluding to the elders, proceeds to 
Markus arrangement may have been assumed to be quote from Papias’ book by name. Now, among the 
wrong wherever it did’ered from that of either our passages which may with probability be regarded 
First or (see below) our Fourth Gospel, which as extracts, more or less exact, from Papias, there 
are connected with the names of those who were is one in which a saying of the Lord, recorded in 
followers of the Lord during His earthly life, which Jn 14®, and not in any other Gospel, is quoted 
Mark was not. Some comparison of this kind and commented on {adv. Hoer, v. 36. 1) ; there is 
seems to be implied in the words of Papias’ frag- another relating to the number of the Beast in the 
ment itself. (See, further, art. Mark, p. 244). Apocalypse (ih. 30. 1). 

The questions as to the right interpretation of the To conclude : the evidence as to Papias, though 
fragment of Papias (ib.) on a writing by Matthew it is much more scanty than we should like, and 
are more serious. Critics of more than one school though it is in part obscure, tends to show that he 
have seen in the words, Mar^atoi oJiv rA \6yiQ. derived the ‘ Oracles of the Lord,* which he made 
svv€ypd\J/aro, a description of a Collection of Dis- his starting-point, from our Gospels and not from 
courses and S^ngs which has (it may be) been em- any other source, and that he knew at least the 
bodied in our First Gospel, but which was in many Gospels aoc. to Mt, Mk, and Jn. 
respects a different work. Against this view it has The so-called Second Ep. of G/ewenf.—This work 
been urged th at X 67 ia does not mean‘discourses,’but is of considerable interest in connexion with the 
‘ oracles,* and that in the NT itself it is applied history of the Canon, more especially as to the use 
to the OT. These arguments, however, somewhat of Apocryphal Gospels and the position accorded 
miss their mark. For it does not seem likely that to them in relation to our Gospels. Its date is 
the term should have been applied to a writing of consequently important. Hilcenfeld (Nov. Test. 
the NT as such, so early as the time of Papias, extr. Can. p. xxxviiif.) and Harnack {Patres 
and still loss of his informant, if this, as is prob- Apostolici, pp. xci, xcii) took the view that it was 
able, was the same ‘Elder* whom ho reports in the Epistle sent by Soter to Corinth, c. A.D. 170 
the case of Mark’s work. Nor could ra \6yia in (Euseb. HE iv. 2.3). But since the recovery of this 
that sense have been suitably used of a single work in an unmutilated form, through Bryennios’ 
writing, though it would be natural as a descrip- discovery in 1875, it has become evident tnat it is 
tion of the Lord’s teaching. The statement, how- not a Letter at all but a Homily, and its identifica- 
ever, which we are considering consists only of tion with the communication of Soter ought no 
one brief sentence; we do not know wliat the con- longer to be regarded as tenable (see LightfooL, 
text may have been. And whatever inferences it Clern. Rom. ii. p. 194 ff. ; Harnack, however, still 
may he fair to draw from Papias’ expressions as to adheres to the identification, Chronol. i. pp. 
the history of the composition of our First Gospel, 440-450). The character of the work in generaf 
we may gather that, at least when he wrote, a work it may be added, is favourable to an earlier date, 
existed which was generally recognized as a Greek It may most reasonably be taken as illustrating 
representative of a Hebrew writing by the Apostle the state of things in respect to the recognition of 
Matthew. And it is hard to imagine that this the New Testament Scriptures, c. A.D. 140, or 
could have been any other work than that which a perhaps somewhat before this, 
generation later, or less, was certainly known in We will next briefly notice the recently recovered 
the Church, as it is still, as the Gospel acc. to Mt. Apology of Aristides, an example of a class of 
A substitution of one book for another could not Cliristian writings which has even given a name in 
have been effected in so short a time. (Comp. Church history to an age — that occupying the 
Harnack, Chronol. i. p. 693). See, further, art. middle portion of the 2 ml cent. This one appears 
Matthew (Gospel of). to have been addressed not as Eusebius says {UE 

Eusebius makes the following statement at the iv. 3 ) to Hadrian, but to Antoninus Pius (Emp. 
end of his section on Papias: ‘The same (writer) 138-161); but it probably belongs to the earlier 
has made use of testimonies from the former Ep. of rather than the latter part of his reign (comp. J. R. 
Jn and from that of Peter likewise. He has, Harris, Texts a7}d Studies, i. p. 8 , and Harnack, 
moreover, also set forth another narrative, con- Chronol. i. pp. 271-273). The special character of 
coming a woman charged before the Lord with compositions of this kind, like that of others, and 
many sins, which the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews even more than that of some others, must be 
contains.*^ Use of the First Ep. of Jn indirectly remembered in order that the effect of the evidence 
affords evidence, as we have already had occasion supplied by them in regard to the Canon may be 
to remark, of the existence and circulation of the fairly judged of. The argument and purpose of 
Gospel according to John. It must not be assumed, the greater part of the Apology of Aristides did 
indeed, on the ground of this notice, that Papias not afford opportunities for quoting from Christian 
attributed these works to tho^ apostle; but we documents. It contains, however, one passage 
may at least feel sure that he ^id nothing plainly which illustrates in an interesting manner a time 
inconsistent with this view of their authorship : if of transition when memories of the oral delivery of 
he had done so, Eusebius could not Jiave failed to the Gospel were linked with a growing dependence 
mention it, more especially as he was not in upon a written form of it. (See tr. of Syriac in 
sympathy with some oi this ’vvriter’s opinions. Texts and Studies, I. i. p. 36). 

Something more as to Papias’ use of the Johan- We pass to the writings of a far greater * apolo- 
nine writing may, it would seem, be learned from gist,* Justin Martyr, and we may confine our 
Irenaeus. The latter, in language^ that recalls attention to the three extant works bearing his 
Papias* prologue preserved in Eusebius, re- name, which are by common consent admitted to 
peatedly adduces the testimony of ^ ‘ the elders ’ be genuine—his iwst and Second Apedogies and 
who had seen and heard John, the disciple of the Dicuogue with Trypho the Jew, Recent investi* 
Lord, or again, in another place, ‘ who wore dis- gations, beginning with those of Volkmar, Theol. 
ciples of apostles*; and when we examine the Jahrh, von Eauru. Zeller,\%5b,ejxdiOiHoxt,Joum. 
passages in which he refers to them and quotes of Philol., 1867, have served to show that the 
their sayings, we find that their character is just First Apology should be placed a little later than 
such as wo might expect it to be if they were it commonly used to be, and that the Second 
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Apology was written soon after the First, The 
Dialogue was written after the Apologies^ but how 
long after cannot be detcrininea. We shall not 
be far wrong if we say tliat all three writings were 
composed c, A.D. 160. The Apologies were written 
in Koine, as was also probably the Dialogue^ 
though it may be inferred from the latter (c. i.) 
that Justin was teaching as a Christian philosopher 
in Ephesus soon after A.n. 135. He was the most 
eminent Christian of his generation, while he 
writes, not as one who is putting forward his own 
views, but who is representing and defending the 
faith and practice of the Clmreli; and lie well 
knew what they were in at least two of its chief 
centres. 

Now, Justin twice in his First Apology and many 
times in the Dialogue describes the main authori¬ 
ties for the Life and Teaching of Christ as * the 
Memoirs of the Apostles’ or simply ‘ the Memoirs.’ 
We have to ask wnether by this name ho intended 
at least principally our Gospels, whether he recog¬ 
nized all these, and whether they held a place in 
his estimation which no other accounts of the 
whole or a portion of the Lord’s Life and Teacliing 
shared. His use of the term itself just referred to 
affords no ground for doubting that he has the 
Gospels which we acknowledge in his mind. It is 
probable that the name * Gospels ’ was only be¬ 
ginning in that generation to bo applied to the 
writings which contained the Gospel even among 
Christians, and he was addressing those who were 
not Christians. It would be natural for him to 
employ some term which would be to them more 
easy of comprehension and more expressive. The 
course he adopts in this case has an exact parallel 
in his treatment of other Christian terms, e.g. 
Baptism and the Eucharist {First Apol, Ixi. and 
Ixvi.). In First Apol, Ixvi., after using the word 
‘ Memoirs,’ he adds, ‘ which are called Gospels.’ 
And this, it may be observed in passing, is the 
earliest instance of the application of the name 
* Gospels ’ to the hooks, Justin himself commonly 
writes of * the Gospel ’ in the manner which we 
have observed to be customary in the writings of 
his predecessors and elder contemporaries. To pro¬ 
ceed : in one place he characterizes ‘ the Memoirs ’ 
with special fulness as ‘ composed by the Apostles 
and those who followed thevif The suitability of 
this twofold description to our Gospels will be 
noticed, and it gains in point from the circum¬ 
stance that in the context he preserves one trait 
which is peculiar to St. Luke’s account of the 
Agony in the Garden {Dial, ciii.). In another place 
he refers to a fact, mentioned only by St. Mara, as 
contained in Peter’s Memoirs (see, further, below). 
Again, ho speaks of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ, which he defines in part in terms peculiar 
to Jn, as derived from ‘the Memoirs.’ Further, 
in five of the cases in which Justin distinctly 
quotes from evangelic writings, using the formula 
yiypafrrat, he agrees almost verbally with Mt or 
Lk. (For these and for a discussion of the remain¬ 
ing two, comp. Wcstcott, Canon, p. 13011., and 
Sanday, Gospels in the Second Century, p. 88 ff.). 

For the most part, however, Justin does not 
^here closely to the words of any one evangelist 
in his accounts of and references to the facts of the 
Lord’s Life and His Teaching. He gives the sub¬ 
stance of their narratives, and to a certain extent 
combines^ what is found in dilTercnt Gospels. In 
doing this he acted in accordance with the very 
natural tendency of which we have already seen 
examples in early Christian writings. Moreover, 
it is quite obviously his purpose in a considerable 
portion of his First Apology to give a summary of 
^e evangelic history and of some chief points in 
Christ’s teaching for the enlightenment of heathen 
readers. And not less obviously in a large part of 


the Dialogue he is rapidly reviewing the facts, 
which was all that was required, in connexion with 
an argument from the fulfilment of prophecy. 
This being so, it was to bo expected that he should 
avail himself now of one, now of another Gospel, 
and should be satisfied with giving what he con¬ 
ceived to be their general meaning and purport. 
With the object ho had in view, he would often find 
it sulficient to rely upon his memory of their narra- 
tive.s. And, indeed, even his quotations from tho OT 
are marked to a considerable extent by the same 
characteristics of combination and compression, 
and want of minute accuracy. Nevertheless, the 
general character of the representation which 
.Justin gives of the evangelic history, and which 
he derives, as he repeatedly indicates, from records 
which were acknowlcdgecf in the Church to have 
apostolic authority—its contents, with compara¬ 
tively slight exceptions, its main outline, the style 
of the language, and many of the actual words— 
are those of our Gospels. The features of the 
Synoptics are, indeed, more fully and directly 
reproduced than those of the Fourth Gospel, 
though there are striking coincidences with special 
points in it also; while it is most natural to sup- 
j)ose that the conception of Christ as the Logos, 
wliich holds a pronunent place in Justin’s works, 
was derived by liim from the same source, although 
develops it in part in his own way, in accord¬ 
ance with philosophical ideas that were farniliai 
to him. 

In his summaries of or allusions to the Gospel 
history, Justin introduces a limited amount of 
matter—a certain number of touches and incidents 
- not found in our Gospels. From the presence of 
this element it has been argued that he did not use 
our Gospels. But to reason thrs is to defy every 
principle of sound criticism. For there is no 
evidence that any other work or works existed 
which could have supplied him with the bulk of 
his facts about the life and teaching of Christ, 
together with the language in which he relates 
them, beside.s our Gospels. Moreover, that these 
were already in existence, and that he must have 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
them, IS certain, as will more clearly appear from 
facta to be considered presently. It is now, indeed, 
admitted by critics oi more than one school that 
the first three Gospels ranked among Justin’s 
rincipal authorities, and that the fourth was 
nown to him. The chief questions still sub lite 
are {a) to what extent he used other records in 
addition to our canonical ones, and whether he 
reg.arded any of them as possessed of apostolic 
authority; and {b) whether there was a dillcrence 
between his attitude to the Fourth Gospel and the 
Synoptics, 

(rt) The question of the source or sources whence 
Justin drew what we may for convenience briefly 
call the ‘ apocryphal ’ matter in his accounts of the 
Gospel history has received new and special interest 
from the recovery, since 1892, of a fragment of the 
so-called ‘ Gospel of Peter’ (see The Akhmim Frag¬ 
ment, or the Apocryphal Gospel of St, Peter, by 
H. B. Swete). In some points in which Justin 
diverges from the cnnoni(;al Gospels he is found to 
coincide with ‘Peter.* The inmort.anco of the 
inquiry whether Justin used ‘Peter’ is greatly 
increased by the fact that, if he did, it must in all 
probability have been the work which he describes 
as ‘Peter'^s Memoirs* {Dial, cvi.), and he must 
have given it an equal, if not a pre-eminent, place 
amon" the authorities for the Gospel history. The 
use of ‘ Peter’ by Justin is maintained by Harnack 
(Bruchst uck des Evangelhirns und der Apokalypse 
des Petrus, 2nd ed. p. 3711.), and is accepted by 
Sanday {Inspiration, pjp. 305, 310); but against it, 
see Swete, l.c, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. Swete’s argument 
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may also be greatly strengthened by observing the 
contrasts between Justin and ‘ Peter.* It is certain 
that the former has been but slightly influenced 
by the latter on the whole, and it is difiicult to 
understand how, if he knew the book and regarded 
it as the work of the chief of the apostles, which 
it claims to be, his use of it should have been so 
limited. 

In Justin’s age information concerning the 
Gospel history was gleaned not only from tradi¬ 
tion, but also from documents other than our 
Gospels, less unsuspectingly than came to be the 
case a generation or so later. We have seen an 
example of this in the so-called Second Ep, of 
Clement; we learn also from Eusebius (//E iv. 22) 
that Hcgesippus, the contemporary of Justin, made 
some quotations from the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. Justin’s practice illustrates the same 
attitude of mind. With the matter supplied by our 
(Jospels, he weaves in traits which he has probably 
derived from such sources, though we are unable 
to say from which of them he obtained most, or 
whether indeed he made special use of any one. 
There is, however, no reason to think that any 
work of the nature of a Gos^iel, other than ours, 
lield practically the same position as they did for 
Justin, or for tlie Church of liis time. 

(A) Some critics who admit the cogency of the 
evidence that Justin was acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel, yet maintain that he clearly did 
not place it on tlio same level as the Synoptics (see 
Keim, Je.sus of Nnz, i. p. 186(1*. ; Iloltzmann, Einl. 
p. 479). The only giound for siij[q)Osing this is 
that he makes more sparing use oi it. But there 
was good reason for this dilVerence. In view of 
the persons addressed both in the Apology and in 
tlie Dialogue^ and also the tenor of the arguments 
in these works, it was natural that he should have 
fewer quotations from and parallels with it than 
the others. 

Before leaving this quarter of the century we 
must touch upon the question of the use of the 
Gospels by Gnostic heretics. In discussing it wo 
shall be taken back even to the earlier part of the 
time. It has, however, been reservea till this 
point, V)oth on account of the diU’ereiit relation to 
the Christian faith of the persons to be considered, 
and because the evidence is of a more indirect 
kind. 

Basileides had begun to teach at Alexandria in 
the reign of Hadrian. lie was the author of a 
work in 24 books entitled Expositions of the Gosjwl, 
from which we have a few extracts in extant 
works of Clem. Alex. One of these seems like a 
portion of a comment on a passage of Mt. There 
are two others, which may be comments on sayings 
of our Lord taken from Lk and Jn respectively 
(Zahii, ATanon, i. pp. 766, 767). The possibility of 
coming to any fuller conclusion as to the use of 
the Gospels by Basileides must depend on the 
estimate formed of the account of Basileides 
and his school ^iven by llij)j)olytus, and of the 
citations which it includes. Some have supposed 
Hippolytiis to have been misled when he took the 
M’ork from which he quotes as a product even of 
the school of Basileides (e.g. Zahn, ib. 766). But 
the result of a comparison with the extracts in 
Clem. Alex, is strongly in favour of the view that 
the treatise used by Hippolytus gave a genuine 
exposition of Basileidean doctrine (see Hort’s art. 

* Basileides * in Diet, of Christian Biog.). Whether 
it was the Exegetica or some other work is more 
questionable. That the quotations are from Basil¬ 
eides himself, at least in some cases, and those the 
most important for our present purpose, is the 
most natural view of Ilipjiolytus* language (cf. 
Westcott, Canon, p. 297 n., and liort, l.c.). The 
theories expounded bear the marks of great meta- i 


physical power ; and if the writer from whom they 
are taken, partly in his own words, was not Basil¬ 
eides himself, be may probably have been Isidore, 
Basileides’ eminent son and disciple, whom Hip¬ 
polytus names along with his father. Even in this 
case we should have to do here with a writing com¬ 
posed not much later than, if so late as, the middle 
of the 2nd cent. It undoubtedly appeals to the 
Fourth Gospel as to an authority (Hippol. Hcer. 
vii. 22). 

Valentinus, who was a younger contemj^rary of 
Basileides, need not now detain us. We know 
nothing of the employment he made of books of 
the NT, except as it may be inferred from the 
practice of his school in the next generation. 

On the other hand, of the treatment of the NT 
Scriptures by Marcion, who flourished c. A.D. 140, 
we know much from Tertullian’s Contra Marcionem. 
Beyond all reasonable doubt, the Gospel which he 
made for himself and his sect was a mutilated form 
of Lk. And it may be observed that in select¬ 
ing it, even though he found it necessary thus to 
adapt it to his own purpose, he did homage to the 
authority which it had acquired. An examina¬ 
tion of tne peculiarities of the text used by Marcion 
seems also to show that the text of the Gospel had 
already in his generation a history (see Sanday, 
Gospels in Second Cent. p. 231 fl*.). 

From a man and his writings we turn to a move¬ 
ment. Montanism arose in Phrygia not long after 
the middle, and it spread remarkably during the 
remainder, of the 2nd cent. ; it found tendencies 
and needs favourable to it in various parts of the 
Church, In the present connexion it is important 
only from the fact that its insistence on the promise 
of the coming of the Sjiirit, designated as the 
Paraclete, is a sign of the influence of the Gospel 
according to John. 

(2) Other writings of NT. —A few points only 
need be noticed. We learn from Tertullian^s 
treatise against Marcion that this heretic acknow¬ 
ledged 10 Epp. of St. Paul. It was natural, and 
yet important as a step in the formation of the 
Canon, that the Epp. of this great apostle should 
be regarded collectively, and wo have in Marcion’s 
Cixse the first clear sign of such a view of them. 
’J’here is, it may be added, no reason to think that 
Marcion in rejecting, as he did, the 3 Pastoral 
Epp. was actuated by any other motive than a 
dogmatic one. 

In a passage of Justin we have a noteworthy 
instance of another kind—the earliest reference by 
name to a NT writing. The work so cited is the 
Ajiocalypse, its authorship by John the Apostle 
being mentioned {Dial. Ixxxi.). 

For the rest, it will suflice under this head to 
notice parallelisms which are striking, and which 
prove the use of writings not otherwise abundantly 
attested. Those in Hennas with Ep. of James are 
specially remarkable (Hermas, Vis. ii. ii. 7, IV. ii. 
6 ; M. II. 3. 4, yi. 7, VIII. 10, IX. 4. 11, XII. 5. 2, 
vi. 3; Sim. VI. i. 1, VIII. vi. 4). Again, those with 
Acts ip Justin seem clear {Apol. i. 40; Dial. xvi. and 
lii.). The statement, which we have already had 
occasion to refer to, may also here be recalled, that 
Papias ‘ made use of testimonies from the former 
of Jn, and likewise from that of Peter’ (Eus. 
HE iii. 39). 

iii. Third Quarter of Second Century.-- 
(1) Gospels. — Tatian. —Through a succession of 
remarkable literary discoveries in recent years con¬ 
troversy has practically been closed in respect to the 
general character of Tatian’s Diatessaron. We may 
not fully have recovered its orimnal form, but it can 
no longer be seriously doubted that substantially 
it was a harmony of our Four Gospels (see Zahn, 
Forsch. Pt. 1, Kan. i. pp. 387-422, ii. 620 - 556 ; 
Lightft., Essays on Sup. jRel., 1889, pp. 272-288; 
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S. Hemphill, The Diatessaron of Tatian ; and Hill, the rejection of the one work was, in part at least, 
The Earliest Gospel Harmony), associated with that of the other; in part, however, 

In more than one respect Tatian is a valuable the attack on the Apocalypse was more widely 
link between the middle and the last quarter of spread, and had more lasting effects (cf. Eus. HE 
the century, sm^plying evidence in regard to the iii. 28 and vii. 25). 

history of the Canon for a period, the remains of The name Alogi seems to have been Epiph- 
wliich are specially scanty. His Zlia^e^^aron, while anius’ invention. lie gave it both as a jest and 
it is an example of the working of that tendency to betoken their refusal to accept the Gospel which 
to dwell on the common result of the testimony of contained the doctrine of the Logos. Whether 
different witnesses, which we have seen to bo they in reali^ objected to this doctrine, or this 
characteristic of the first two or three generations, was simply Epiphanius’ inference, is not clear, 
is also the first distinct indication of the fact, wliioh But if tney did, they might here again find a 
is so emphatically asserted a little later, that there common ground of opposition both to the Fourth 
were four records whose authority was uniq^ue. Gospel and tho Apocalypse. 

(2) His Apology shows traces of acquaintance It should be observed that the Alogi, by their 
with various wriiinqs of the Nl\ but for the most association of the Gospel according to John and the 
part there is in it tbe absence of express citation Apocalypse in a common condemnation, and the 
which is commonly to be observed in works of the attribution of them both to Cerinthus, are witnesses 
same class. In one place, however, some words to the tradition that both wore by the same 
from the prologue to Jn are introduced as ‘that author, and that, in assigning them to a heretic 
which has been said’(xiii.). who was contemporary with St. John, they are 

iv. The Last Quarter of the Second also witnesses to their antiquity. 

Century and Bbojnning of the Tinni). — Harnack Jays special stress on tho fact that the 
The point of transition to the last quarter of the Alogi were not visibly separated from the Church, 
2 rid cent, will bo the most convenient opportunity and apparently did not intend to depart from the 
for considering the impugners of St. John’s writ- Christian faith. AoAcoCat/cal avrof, says Epiphanius, 
ings, commonly called the Alogi. The evidence rA Ua. hyuv irLarcijeiv (l.c. §4). Yet the agreement 
which has so far come before us, if it is in any of whicli he speaks seems to be only relative. He 
req)ects unfavourable to the authenticity of any is comparing their position with that of more pro- 
NT writings, is so by way of defect. Even such a nounced heretics, such as the Gnostics. Furtner, 
writer ns Marcion appears mainly as a witness for it is to be remembered that the machinery did 
the Canon. We have now, however, to notice a not exist in tho 2nd cent., which there came to 
body of persons who are specially characterized by be in the Church of after-times, for passing judg- 
their refusal to acknowledge one group of writings ment on erroneous opinions. And, moreover, there 
—those attributed to St. John. is no reason to suppose that the number of those 

Much attejition has of late been directed to this who rejected the most importo.nt work at least, 
phenomenon. It has been discussed in particular the Go.spel, was considerable, and it is certain that 
from opposite points of view by Zahn {Kan, i. they produced no lasting impression, 
pp. 220-2G2) and Harnack {NT um d, J. SOO, np. At the same time, the instance of the Alogi illus- 
68-70, and Chronol. i. pp. 670, 671); see also Liglit- trates a stage in the reception of the NT Scriptures, 
foot (CZem. AWi. ii. p. 394) and Sanday It show's tliat beliefs which this party opposed 

p. 14f.). The chiei documents are Iren. III. xi. 12 had not yet obtained that linn hold upon the 
(which refers only to the rejection of the Gospel); minds of all which only clear definition and a 
Epiph. Hmr. li. ; and Philaster, lx. The value of prescription of many generations can give. But 
the last tw'o is that in all probability they derive that these beliefs were neither of recent growth 
their information from a lost work of Hippolytus. nor limited to a narrow area, we plainly see from 
It is not, however, altogether easy to distinguish the works of the age we have now reacned which 
the conjectures of Epiphanius, and his disquisitions have come down to us. 

on points that interested him, from tho matter Among the earliest is tho treatise of Theophilus^ 
which he took from his authority, while Philaster’s bishop of Antioch, which is in the form of a 
notice is very brief. vindication of tho Christian faith, addressed to a 

The motive for these opinions was primarily philosophic heathen friend. He dwells upon the 
dogmatic, not critical, thougli those who held them inspiration of the apostles. With the Holy Scrip- 
sought to strengthen their case pointing out tures, i.e. the OT, still best known by this title, 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and the he couples ‘all the inspired men * {irvev/xaTorpdpoL), 
Synoptics, and by strictures upon the imagery of expressly mentioning John. He quotes Jn 1^** 
the Apocalypse (see Epinh./.c.). It was ‘in order as from ‘the apostle’ {ad Autol, ii. 22, and 
to frustrate the gifts of tne Spirit,’ Ironscus tells us, cf. ib, ix. 10). In iii. 12 he speaks of ‘ the 
that ‘some do not admit that form of the Gospel Gospels* in the plural, and asserts that the con- 
which is according to John, in which the Lord tents of the Prophets and the Gospels are in 
promised that lie would send the Paraclete.’ One harmony with the law, ‘because all the inspired 
hind of extravagance begets another. Because the men spoke by one Spirit of God.’ Again {ib, 13), 
Montanists appealed to Jn 14-lG in urging their after citing a passage of OT he refers to ‘ the still 
wild views ana preposterous claims, these others more urgent injunction of the Evangelic Voice,’ 
were for denying the authority of that Go^el itself, and quotes Mt 6^*" ,* and he compares the Gospel 
Again, the Montanists and many other Christians with Isaiah, quoting Mt 6^ {ib, 14). 
in the 2nd cent, were millenarians, and supported We may here suitably refer to the Ep. ad 
their materialistic notions by a literal interpreta- Diognetum, a work of similar aim, the birthplace 
tion of the Apocalypse. Consequently, those who and date of which cannot be fixed with certainty, 
were repellea by millonarianism were tempted to but which may with most probability be assigned 
call the authenticity of that work in question, to about the same time. In c. xi. tho writer 
The theory of the Alogi, that Cerinthus was the enumerates ‘the fear of the law,’ * the grace of the 
author of the Johannine writings, must have been prophets,’ ‘ the faith of the Gospels,’ ‘ the tradition 
suggested first in the case of the Apocalypse, and of the Apostles.’ 

extended to the Gospel; for while, according to It is, however, when we pass to writings of a 
the best information which we possess, Cerinthus different class, designed for the refutation of heresy 
was a millenarian, his Christology had nothing or tho instruction of the faithful in the Christian 
in common with that of the Fourth Gospel. Thus life and creed, to Irenseus {adv, Hcer,, composed 
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l)efore A.D. 190), and the works of Tertullian and 
Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolj^tus, composed 
near the end of tlie 2nd and be^innin*' of the 
3rd cent., that for the hrst time, in place of the 
partial gleams afforded by the remains of former 
generations, we have a Hood of light upon the 
thought and practice of the Church. We must 
review the evidence as to the position of the 
writings of the NT in the generation we have now 
reached, and consider what inferences may be 
drawn therefrom as to their reception. 

(1) Writings whose place in the Canon teas ah 
ready at and from this time fully secured ,— The 
express statements of the eminent writers just 
named, and their ordinary assumptions, leave no 
doubt as to the inspired authority attributed to 
W far the larger part of our NT in the important 
dhurches of which they were members, or with 
which they were well acquainted and maintained 
active relations. In common they recognize (a) our 
four Gospels, and none besides; (/3) 13 Epp. of 
Paul, i.e. all which bear his name in our NT, 
except that to Hob. ; (y) the Acts, IP, 1 Jn. 
These form also the class called afterwards by 
Eusebius ‘acknowledged writings.' 

(a) liemarks as to the area from which this 
evidence co^nes ,—It may have been observed that 
hitherto we have been almost exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the faith and usage of Greek-sj^eaking 
Christians, and that we are so mainly still. By the 
mention of Tertullian the fact is for the first time 
brought before us of the hold that Christianity 
had obtained, comparatively recently, at the epoch 
of which we are speaking, among a Latin-speak¬ 
ing people. In Rome itself, alike in the 1st cent, 
and throughout the 2nd, the Church was mainly 
Greek. It may be well here to point out the 
^Decial advantages belonging to the Greek-speaking 
Christians of the first few generations, as witnesses 
in regard to the NT writings. Not only are we 
best acquainted with the expansion of the Church 
to the west, north, and north-west of Jerusalem, 
through Greek-speaking cities, but to all appear¬ 
ance that was by far the greatest expansion in 
apostolic times. Here ly^ the scenes of St. PauPs 
labours, with which his Epistles and the Acts have 
rendered us familiar. More dimly we see the 
figures of severaljof the Twelve, including St. Peter 
and St. John, moving and working in tuese same 
i regions, when they voluntarily left or were driven 
from their home. It was in consequence of the 
spread of the gospel among populations whose 
ordinary language was Greek, to meet the needs 
of converts made from them, that all the writings 
of the NT came into existence. This is true even 
of the First Gospel in the form in Avhich wo have it. 

Here and there some other Christian writing 
may in early days have won a position similar to 
that of the books received as canonical. We 
may have an example of this in the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians, But special circumstances 
of language and locality so well account for this 
in an outlying district, that such an instance does 
not detract from the force of the testimony of 
other parts of the Church. 

It seems strange, however, at first sight that the 
Christians of Palestine and of the Aramaic-speak¬ 
ing East should have received the NT writings 
from the West, with one probable exception—the 
of James. Yet suen was the fact. The 
Hebrew Christian community at Jerusalem was 
virtually broken up by the siege and capture of the 
city, A.D. 69-70. Aiter the suppression of Bar- 
coenba’s revolt (A.D. 136) a Greek Church arose 
there. In other parts of Palestine the Hebrew 
Christian Church had to contend, during the latter 
part of the Ist and earlier part of the 2nd cent., 
with a strong Jewish reaction. What progress 


the gospel made beyond Jordan to the east and 
north-east, through the labours of any of the 
Twelve, or the preaching and example of more 
ordinary Christians ivho lied from Palestine when 
Jerusalem fell, and to what extent the Christiana 
of those districts in the 2nd cent, may thus have 
traced their lineage to the Church of apostolic 
days, and have cherished its traditions, it may be 
impossible to discover. But this at least may be 
said: we hear of no work written in Hebrew or 
Aj-amaic by an apostle, or immediate companion 
and follower of the apostles, except the one 
attributed to St. Matthew. The Gospel according 
to the Hebrews may have embodieu this work, 
and doubtless contained traditions that had been 
current among Hebrew Christians; but it would 
.seem not to have been preserved long in an un- 
corrupted form, and it is noteworthy that it 
obtained no enduring authority even in the East. 

As regards the history of the Canon of the 
Syrian (Jhiirch, it may sullice here to allude to the 
strange hold which Tatian’s Diatessaron obtained 
there. It was popularly used as a substitute for 
the Gospels, to the neglect of the reading of them 
in public worship — an abuse which had to be 
dealt with by authority as late as the 6th cent. 
But such a fact is of importance as throwing light 
upon the history of that Church generally, not as 
bearing on the authenticity of the Gospels. [The 
subject of the history of the Canon in the Syrian 
Church is a very obscure one ; for discussions of it 
see especially Zahn, Kan, i. c. 8, and Harnack'a 
(criticism thereupon in NT um 200^ § 10]. 

Primarily, then, in dealing with the history of 
the Canon of NT, we have to fix our thoughts upon 
Greek-speaking Christendom, though we may now 
join thereto the Christians of the Roman province 
of N. Africa, who were far more closely bound up 
with it than the Christians of the East were. 
Tertullian is fully aware that he and the other 
Christians of his portion of the Church, wlio were 
but ‘ of yesterday,’ had simply received the faith 
and its documents from more ancient Churches. 
It was probably here that a translation of the NT 
into Latin was first made, and expressions used 
by Tertullian have been commonly thought to 
show that one already existed in his time. But if, 
as Zahn has argued {Kan, i. 48-60), the task was 
not accomplished till later, though before the 
middle of the 3rd cent., it was not for want of 
recognizing the value and authority of the writings 
held to be apostolic. Tertullian’s works certainly 
prove this. It is not material, therefore, for our 
present purpose to decide exactly when a Latin 
version was first made. 

Now, although there are some Churches of note 
as to which we have no direct information for the 
period in question, even within that portion of 
Christendom the bounds of which we have indi¬ 
cated, we are justified in assuming that throughout 
the whole of it there was substantial agreement 
as to the sacred writings of the New Dispensation, 
to the extent to which it is found in the writers 
whose works have come down to us from that 
time. In view both of the eminence of those men 
and their wide knowledge of the Church, and the 
intercourse which existed between different parts 
of it within the area described, there could hardly 
have been any considerable divergences on serious 
points which have remained concealed. It is to be 
added that, even for those regions within the limits 
defined—in particular the Greek Churches of Syria 
and of the central and eastern parts of Asia 
Minor—as to which evidence is lacking at this 
epoch, it is forthcoming shortly afterwards, and 
tnere is not a trace of any doubts in regard to the 
books above enumerated. 

To the close of the 2nd cent, or first years of the 
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8rd belongs most likely the earliest actual list of 
the writings of NT which we possess. It is called 
after Muratori^ its discoverer. It has now been 
rendered highly probable that it was the work of 
Hippolytus. [On the Muratorian fragment see 
esp. Zahn, Kan. ii. 1-143, and Lightfoot, Clem. 
Horn. ii. 405-413]. Though the earliest list of the 
kind that has come down to us, it may not have 
been the earliest made. Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(c. A.D. 170), in a fragment which Eusebius has 
preserved (HE iv. 26), gives a list of ‘ the books of 
the Old Covenant,* and the phrase seems naturally 
to suggest by contrast the existence of a list of the 
books of the New. Further, at the time we have 
reached, the name of ‘ Scriptures * is given to the 
new sacred books equally with the old (see Iren. 
adv. Hasr. ii. 58. 2). And a conception has been 
formed of a NT, as a collection of books which 
made a companion to the OT, and the name even 
of ‘Testament’ is so applied in Clem. Alex, and 
Tertullian [Clem. Strom, v. 85; Tertull. de Pudic. 
1]. Tertullian also employs the word ‘instru- 
mentum,’ or in the pi. ‘ instrumenta (i.e. ‘the 
document ’ or ‘ the documents ’), considering it 
more expressive. It should bo observed that such 
a conception was found possible, although the 
contents of the collection of writings had not been 
in all respects certainly determined. 

The usage of keretica confirms what is known as 
to that of the Church. The Valentinians were but 
the most numerous and widely spread Gnostic 
sect. Valentinus, according to Tertullian, used 
‘ a complete Instrument,’ w’hich must be taken 
to mean all the books of Scripture which Tertul¬ 
lian himself acknowledged (Prcescr. Hcer. c. 38). 
Whether the remark was true or not of the founder 
of the school himself, it was so undoubtedly of the 
Valentinians in the last quarter of the 2nd cent., 
as may be gathered from Irenteus’ treatise, as well 
as from Tertullian. It answered their purpose best 
to accept the NT Scriptures acknowledged in the 
Church, and to make them the vehicle of their 
own tenets by means of allegorical interpretation. 

(5) The inferences that may he draxmi as to the 
previous history of the reception of these writings 
in the Church. —^In estimating the force of the 
evidence in this respect, it will be desirable to 
distinguish between the value of the personal 
reminiscences of individual writers in regard to 
traditions about the books of the NT, and the 
significance of the general belief of the Church. 
The testimony of individuals, founded on what 
they themselves remembered, might be of great 
weight. That of Irenrous is so in particular. Too 
muen stress may sometimes have been laid upon it. 
Possibly his opportunities for knowing the mind 
and teaching of Polycarp may have been rather 
more restricted than they have been assumed to 
be by some; and he may have known no other man, 
besides, belonging to the generation which actually 
overlapped that of the apostles. But he certainly 
knew other Asiatic Christians older than himself, 
who must have been acquainted as he was, or 
better than he was, with the testimony both of 
Polycarp and of contemporaries of Poly carp, who 
had passed away before him. With such oppor-' 
tunities for correcting his own impressions, it is 
hardly possible that he should have been at fault 
as to sinmle facts which he believed that he re¬ 
membered. It is therefore altogether unreason¬ 
able to suppose, as Hamack does, that, in spite 
of his very distinct statement as to Polycarp’s 
reminiscences of John the Apostle, he is in his 
own memory making a confusion with another 
John. [Comp. Harn. ChronoL I p. 333 ff., with 
Gwatkin’s answer in Contemp, Beview, Feb. 1897, 
and Lightfoot, Essays on Sup. Bel. pp. 96 f., 265]. 

But the position which the greater part of the 


writings of the NT held in the last two or three 
decades of the 2nd cent, in the common view of 
the chief Churches of Christendom, and approxi¬ 
mately, at least, of the Church throughout the 
Roman Empire, i.e. of by far the larger part of 
the Church, is a more remarkable fact than any 
recollections, however clear, of particular men 
could bo. In certain respects there has come a 
change in the manner of regarding these writings 
since the middle, not to say the beginning, of the 
century. The line of distinction is more sharply 
drawn than before it was, between the writings 
which could be rightly reckoned apostolic and ml 
others. Controversy with Gnosticism had had its 
effect. Writings of more or less decidedly heretical 
tendencies had been put forth under the names 
of apostles. The Church was compelled to be 
watcnful. A certain vividness and emphasis may 
also be noticed in the manner in which Irenmus, 
for instance, asserts the fourfold completeness of 
the evangelic testimony. The perception of the 
uniqueness of the four records has been rendered 
more precise, and with this there has also come a 
fuller sense of the distinct value of the contri¬ 
bution made by each, and of the richness of their 
harmony when combined. And as the notion of a 
Canon of NT Scriptures is becoming more definite 
(the name is not used), the authority of those 
books, which were beyond Question and on all 
hands allowed to have a right to a place in it, is 
enhanced. But the amount of the change that 
has taken place may easily bo exaggerated. The 
appearance of abruptness which it has, when we 
compare earlier documents with the works of this 
time, is certainly due to our want of information. 
The voice of the Church at the end of the 2nd 
cent, in respect to the writings of the NT is simply 
the full utterance of a conviction which has long 
been virtually held. Irenmus so evidently believes 
himself to be defending the immemorial faith and 
tradition of the Church, that he could not have 
been conscious of any alteration, within his own 
experience, in such an important matter as the 
apostolic authority attributed to the chief NT 
writings. Moreover, such a hold as they had 
manifestly obtained could not, in the nature of 
things, have been acquired recently and at a bound 
in that generation. 

We have seen how large a measure of agreement 
there was upon the subject on the part of a number 
of eminent Churches. Putting aside that of N. 
Africa, which was of later origin than the rest, 
these were all founded in the Apostolic Age itself, 
with the possible exception of Alexandria, which 
must have arisen at least in the generation im¬ 
mediately following. And though these Churches 
are all situated within the Grceco-Roman world, 
they exhibit widely different characteristics and 
thorough indepencfence. No one of them could 
dictate to the rest; no one of them exercised over 
the rest an Influence so dominant that its example 
would be silently followed. Rome would not have 
readily yielded to Asia Minor, nor Asia Minor to 
Rome, on such a matter as the Scriptures which 
they had been accustomed to acknowledge; nor 
would either of these have yielded to Antioch or 
Alexandria. Nor was unanimity brought about 
through discussions and conferences. Differences 
on other subjects appear and are debated, but not 
on this. It should be observed, also, that the 
authority which the writings of the NT possessed 
was not based, as we in our day might be inclined 
to imagine, on a iudgment of the Church, either 
formal or implietl, as to their surpassing moral 
and spiritual power, their inspiration. It rested 
on the belief that the writings in question were 
authentic embodiments of the witness and teaching 
of the apostles. This was the point testified to by 
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a number of independent and mutually confirma¬ 
tory lines of tradition, maintained in communities 
which were bound by strong sanctions to be faithful 
to that which they had received froin the past. 
These communities, too, had a continuous cor¬ 
porate life that reached back to the first age of the 
Uhurch, or its coniines; and at the time we are 
considering they were still separated froni it only 
by two or three generations. It is difficult tl) 
imagine that a ^lief thus guaranteed could have 
been substantially erroneous, even though it does 
not become apparent to us in its full strength for 
a century after the death of most of the apostles. 
And the more indirect indications from the inter¬ 
vening generations, though they are, owing to 
various causes, less distinct than we could wish, 
make for the same conclusion. 

(2) Writings whose position continued to he for a 
time doubtful .—Before this epoch is left, a few 
words must be said on the amount of recognition 
then in divers quarters accorded to other writings, 
besides those above mentioned, which (a) were 
eventually included in the NT, as well as to some 
which (6) did not obtain a place there. 

(a) And first as to the Apocalypse. So far as 
the sources of evidence which come before us up 
to the beginning of the 3rd cent, are concerneef, 
there would lie no sufficient ground for placing it 
in a different category from those whose position 
was already fully assured. Ireneeus, Tertullian, 
Clement, llippolytus, all regarded it as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John, and Can. Mur. includes 
it as such. It continued, moreover, always to be 
recognized as Scripture in the Western Church, 
and on the whole tliis seems to have been the view 
throughout of the Church of Alexandria. We 
know, however, that at a later time it was not 
received as canonical in Syria and Asia Minor, 
and this so generally as to point to a long-stand¬ 
ing dillerence of usage in those regions, though 
from what cause the difference arose we do not 
know. In this respect chiefly the testimony to it 
differs from that to the writmgs called * acknow¬ 
ledged.’ 

Of two other of the writings which for a time 
were not reckoned in this class, it may likewise 
be said that they deserve to be so on the evidence 
afforded at the period now under review, considered 
by itself—2 Jn and Ep. of Jude. 

Irenaeus twice cites words from the former as 
John’s {adv. Hcer. i. 9. 3 ; iii. 17. 8), though in one 
case he seems to confuse the 2iid with the 1st Ep. 
The Mur. Can. recognizes 2 Epps, of John, and 
Clem. Al. {Strom, ii. 66) speaks of John’s ‘greater 
Ep.,’ plainly implying that he knows of at least one 
other. It may seem strange to us that if the 2nd 
Ep. was acknowledged, the 3rd, which bears marks 
of the same authorship, should not have been so 
with equal distinctness. But the address of the 
former to ‘the Elect Lady,’ which may have been 
understood as a symbolical name for the Cliurch, 
may account for this. We may gather from the 
language of Mur. Can. respecting^ the number of 
the Churches to which St. raul’s Epp. are written, 
etc.,that * catholicity * of address was a considera¬ 
tion in determining the authority to be attributed 
to writings by the Church, as well as apostolicity 
of origin. 

The Ep. of Jude is not quoted by Trenjeus, but 
this may be accidental. It is included in Can. 
Mur., and Clement commented on it. Tertullian 
also quotes it as apostolic. 

We turn now to the interesting subject of the 
light in which the Ep. to the Hebrews was regarded. 
The signs of its use in Clem. Bom. have been 
referred to ; but its position remained ambiguous 
owing to uncertainty as to its authorship. This is 
strikingly illustrated by TertulUan’s language {de 


Pudicitiay 20). He attributes it to Barnabas, a 
companion of a^)ostles, and one who had even 
borne in a certain sense the title of an apostle. 
Yet, evidently, even while Tertullian sets a high 
value upon the Epistle, he does not esteem it in 
the way that he would have done if he had believed 
it to be by St. Paul himself. Similar considera¬ 
tions, no doubt, influenced others. They read, 
and were willing to profit by, the Epistle, but 
shrank from claiming for it full apostolic authority. 
IrensBus nowhere appeals to it as Scripture in any 
writing of his which we possess, and it is not 
included in the Muratorian list. On the other 
hand, it would seem to have been very highly 
appreciated at Alexandria, and Clement of Alex¬ 
andria asserted its Pauline authorship, while he 
explained the differences between its style and 
that of his other Epp., and its similarity to that of 
the Acts, by conjecturing that Luke translated it 
{ap. Euseb. HE vi. 14). 

Of use of the Ep. of JaTnes —if we are to put 
aside, as it appears we should (see Westcott, Canon^ 
pp. 362, 363), a statement of Cassiodorus in regard 
to Clem. Alex.’s lost Hypotyposes—there is no sign 
till the next period, beyonci those parallelisms in 
Hermas which have been noticed. There are also 
no clear traces of Peter or S John. 

{b) We pass to writings which were for a time 
candidates, so to speak, for admission, but which 
were ultimately rejected. With the Apocalypse of 
John the Mur. Can. couples that of Peter, though 
it adds in respect to the latter that some Christians 
were against naving it ‘ road in church.’ In other 
quarters it would seem the Ep. of Clem. Bom., the 
Pastor of Hermas, and the Ep. of Barnabas were 
read as works of special authority, on the ground, 
which was true in the case of the first-named only, 
that they were by companions or personal disciples 
of the apostles. At some time, also, the 2nd Ep. 
of Clem, (so called) was joined with the 1st in the 
same honour. 

But it is difficult to determine exactly the 
relation of these writings to the Canon, from our 
want of knowledge as to the principles on which 
the practice of public reading in the assemblies 
was regulated, undoubtedly, the selection of the 
books which might be read publicly jplayed a part 
in the formation of the Canon, ana in impressing 
the idea of the sacredness and authority of the 
books so used upon the minds of Christians. But 
it is not to be supposed that the simiticance of the 
public reading was the same, or that the rules for 
it were conceived in the same spiidt, everywhere 
and always (see art. CANON in vol. i. p. 349'*), 
From the mere fact, therefore, that a particular 
work appears to have been read in certain Churches, 
it is not safe to infer that even in these Churches 
it was regarded as possessing the fullest inspired 
authority. 

B. Second Period, c. a.d. 220-323.—The most 
important fact of this period is the work and the 
influence of Origen. Their results cannot be 
measured with precision; but the effect of his 
labours—alike as a thinker bent on the compre¬ 
hensive ascertainment of Christian truth and as a 
textual critic of, and commentator and homilist 
upon, Holy Scripture, coupled as they were with a 
wide knowledge of the practice of tliflerent parts 
of the Church—must necessarily have been great 
in promoting the settlement of the Canon of NT. 
And his teaching was perpetuated and spread by 
many scholars, e.g. by his successors in the school 
of Alexandria, by Pamphilus, who preserved it at 
Caesarea, and Gregory Thaumaturgus, who carried 
it into the heart of Asia Minor. 

The testimony of Origen confirms the evidence 
of the preceding period—within which, indeed, half 
his life fell (A.D. 186-263)—as to the writings about 
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which there was jiractically universal agreement 
in the Greek-speakine and Latin-speaking Church. 
He accepts all that nave been enumerated under 
this heaa, on the authority of the Church’s tradi¬ 
tion, and also the Apocalypse (Eus. HE vi. 25). 

Passing to the remaining writings of NT, we 
may first note as of special significance his position, 
which resembles that of Clement, in regard to the 
Ep. to the Hebrews. He points out the dillerence 
of style between it and the unquestioned writ¬ 
ings of St. Paul, but adds that * the thoughts 
are wonderful and not second to the acknowledged 
apostolic writings ’; and he gives it as his own 
opinion that ‘the thoughts are the apostle’s, 
but the diction and composition that of some one 
who recorded from memory the apostle’s teaching, 
and as it were illustrated with a brief commentary 
the sayings of his master* {ap. Eus. ib.). The 
history of the reception of this great Epistle shows 
strikingly what were the conditions which—it was 
held—must be satisfied in tlie case of a book in¬ 
cluded among the NT Scriptures. There must 
be apostolic authorship, or dependence upon apos¬ 
tolic teaching; and this was a point to he deter¬ 
mined by tradition,^which did not necessarily 
involve tne employment of tests dillicult to apply, 
such as that of inspiration. Nevertheless a test 
of authenticity was also found, consciously or 
unconsciously, in the harmony between the spirit 
of the books received as apostolic and that or the 
apostolic doctrine preservea in the Church. Doubts 
as to the authorship of Ep. to Heb. stood in the 
way for some time of the recognition of its inspira¬ 
tion. And it may be that if it had not come to be 
more closely associated with the name of St. Paul 
than facts warranted, it would never have fully 
ranked as Scripture. But, on the other hand, those 
who seem to nave done most to secure this result, 
notably Clement and Origen, were profoundly 
impressed with its spiritual power and general 
agreement with St. Paul’s teaching. 

In Origen’s writings we have the earliest refer¬ 
ences by name to Ep. of James {Comm, in Joan. 
t. xix. 6, etc.); he also quotes from Ep. of Jude 
{Comm, in Matt. x. 17, etc.) as if lie himself 
received it, but alludes to the doubts existing in 
regard to both of them. It seems reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that the former of these Epp. was brought to 
the notice of Origen more particularly through his 
residence in Palestine. The conjecture that it had 
for long been treasured in Syria is confirmed by 
the fact that it was recognized as authentic and 
canonical at Antioch and in the Syriac-speaking 
Church, where 2 and 3 Jn and Jude, as well as the 
i^oc., were refused acknowledgment at the end 
of the 4th cent. Origen appears to have known 
the 2nd Ep. of Peter, but not to have regarded it 
or the two lesser Epp. of John as genuine. 

The position of the Apocalypse in the 3rd cent, 
is illustrated by the attitude of one who belonged 
to the same school as Origen, and outlived him 
only by a few years, Dioiiymus, the eminent bishop 
of Alexandria (d. 265). He discussed the question 
of its authenticity, and declared himself unable to 
believe that it was by the Apostle John, the author 
of the Gospel, on account of its style; yet the 
cautiousness and reverence of his tone in speaking 
of the work is an indication of the high regard in 
which it was commonly held {ap. Eus. HE vii. 25). 

Lastly, Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, 
when he has arrived nearly at the end of the 
Apostolic Age, makes important statements as to 
his own views and the views and practice of his 
contemporaries in respect to the apostolic writings 
{HE ii. 23. 25 ; iii. 3 ; 24. 17,18 ; 25). These bring 
us to the close of our second period in the history 
of the Canon. For this work of Eusebius—whicii 
contains, indeed, most of the information that he 


supplies on this subject, though he lived to a.d. 
340—terminates with, and seems to have been com¬ 
posed shortly after, the pacification of the empire 
under Constantine. In spite of some want of clear¬ 
ness in his language, he helps us greatly to realize 
the state of tilings prevailing. The uncertainty 
and disagreement which still continued concerning 
certain books perhaps impress us most. It is froni 
Eusebius that we derive the familiar classification 
into ‘ acknowledged ’ {bfxo\oyo(>peva) and ‘ disputed ’ 
{dpTiXeydpeva) and ‘ spurious ’ {v60a) books. Never¬ 
theless it was a step towards the final decision 
of the q^uestions at issue, that they should be thus 
definitely posed. And the notices bearing on tlie 
Canon of NT, gleaned from writers of generations 
earlier than his o^vn, which according to promise 
he gives in the course of his history, are intended 
to contribute to the attainment of this object. 

Eusebius nowhere includes works which have 
ultimately been accounted apocryphal or unin¬ 
spired in his class of ‘ disputed * writings. These 
consist, according to his fullest passage on the 
subject (iii. 25), of the Epp. of James and Jude, 
2 and 3 Jn, and 2 P, which, as we gather from ii. 
23. 25, were already regarded in many Churches as 
forming together with 1 P and Una collection of 7 
Catholic Epistles. With the Apocalypse he deals 
somewhat curiously. He first enumerates it among 
the ‘acknowledged’ books, adding, ‘ if that should 
appear to be the right view’ {clipaveitj —ambiguous 
like the Eng. trans. given), and then again refers 
to it among the ‘ spurious ’ with a similar saving 
clause. The mode of treatment adopted by him 
in this case is to be accounted for by the fact that 
those who did not admit the Johannine authorship 
for the most part desired its definite rejection on 
doctrinal grounds ; whereas the claims of the Epp. 
above named to be regarded as apostolic were for 
the most part questioned simply on the ground of 
defect of evidence for their early and widespread 
use. On the other hand, Eusebius cannot oring 
himself to name the Ep. to Heb. anywhere except 
among the ‘ acknowledged ’ books, and as one of 14 
Epp. of Paul. In so doing he reflects, no doubt, the 
belief of the neater part of the Greek-speaking 
Church, in which he was most at home. At the 
same time, he allows that ‘ it is not fair to ignore 
the fact that some have rejected the Ep. to Heb., 
asserting that it is disputed by the Church of 
Rome as not being Paul’s ’ (iii. 3). 

With the exertion of this statement, we know 
nothing of the Canon of the Church of Rome and 
the Churches dependent upon her, or of the Church 
of N. Africa, during the period under considera¬ 
tion. 

C. Concluding Period.— In the ago ushered in 
by the victory of Constantine, many cau.ses were 
at work tending to fix the Canon. The Scriptures 
were endeared, and the difference between them 
and all other books was emphasized, by the recol¬ 
lection of the last persecution, in which their 
destruction had been made a principal aim; and 
zeal for them found exercise in the multiplication 
of fresh copies. Now, also, large volumes, com- 

rising the entire Greek Bible, began probably to 

e made, such as those fifty magnificent ones which 
Constantine ordered Eusebius to have prepared at 
the expense of the royal treasury (Eus. Vit. Const. 
iv. 36). The Scriptures were thus vividly pre¬ 
sented as a distinct whole, and the question of their 
limits was raised in a very practical manner. 
Further, the definition of the Church’s creed led 
naturally to a fuller settlement of her Canon of 
Scripture. And thus, when the ties between the 
Latin-speaking Church and Athanasius had first 
been drawn closer through the conflict with Arian- 
isni, and when afterwards the conservatives of the 
East had embraced the Nic<»ne faith, and East and 
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West were united in common sympathies, the 
same Canon came in course of time to be received. 

lists of the NT Scriptures have come down to us 
from various parts of tlie 4th cent.; but, in spite of 
the many Councils that were held during this 
period, most of these lists rest on the authority of 
individual Fathers, though representing, no doubt, 
the faith and practice of the portions of the Church 
to which tliey belonged. The earliest Synodical 
decree on the subject which is of certain aate and 
authenticity belongs to tlie close, almost, of the 
century. The Acts of the Synod of Laodicea, 
according to some MSS, contain a catalogue of 
the books of Scripture, but it is probably a later 
addition. The date of this Synod has also been 
matter of dispute, though it most likely took place 
A.D. 363 (see Westcott, Carton^ p. 439 f.). 

Tlie Canon of Cyril of Jerusalem in his Cate- 
chctical lectures (c. a.d. 340) corresponds with our 
own, with the single exception that he omits the 
Apocalypse {Catccn. iv. 33). In the Canon given 
by Atlianasius {Fest. Ep. 39, A.D. 367), we meet for 
tlie first time with one the same in eve^ reject 
as our own. So, too, is that of Epiphanius {Acer, 
76). Turning to the West, the list known as the 
Cheltenham Catalogue, which appears evidently 
to be of the 4th cent, and to belong to N. Africa, 
dill'ers from Athanasius* in omittmg the Ep. to 
Heb., but in that point only. In A.D. 397, now- 
cver, the 3rd Council of Carthage, in its Canon on 
the subject of the Scriptures, includes this Ep., 
and thus gives the contents of NT as at present 
received; while Ambrose a little earlier is a 
witness for the Church of Milan, and Rufinus for 
that of Aquileia, to the same ellect. 

In Asia Minor, near the close of the 4th 
cent., the Apocalypse was not received. So w'e 
gather from the fists of the Council of Laodicea 
(Gregory Naz. Carm. i. § 1. 12, and Amphilochius, 
ad Seleucum[ap. Greg. Naz. ii. §2. 8]). The latter 
appears, also, to allow the leritinmcy of opposite 
views on the subject of 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, and Jude. 

The great Greek teachers of Antioch —Claysos- 
tom, Theodore, and Theodoret—seem to have been 
of the number who did not receive, or who had 
doubts respecting, these Epp. as well as the 
Apocalypse, while they accepted Ep. to Heb. and 
Ep. of James. Their Canon would thus be the 
same as that of the Poshitta. In process of time, 
in spite of the intluence which this version exer¬ 
cised, the Canon in use even in the more distant 
parts of the East appears to have become assimi¬ 
lated to a considerable degree to that of the rest of 
the Church (see, e.g'., statements of Junilius in 
Westcott, p, 451). 

The Canon was synodically determined for the 
Catholic Church of East and West by the Quini- 
sext. Council, A.D. 691, which confirmed the decrees 
of 3rd Council of Carthage. 

The Reformation of the 16th cent, made no 
change as to the books of NT received as Scripture, 
opinions of individuals, such as that of Luther in 
regard to Ep. of James, having met with no general I 
assent. But it tended to throw’ more stress on the 
recognition of the inspiration of the sacred books, 
by comparison with the tradition of apostolic 
authority, which counted for most in their actual 
collection by the early Church. 

Litkraturr.—J. S. Somler may lie said to have viven the flrst 
impulse to the free critical inquiries of modern times into the 
history of ths Canon of NT, both by his writings in general and 
In i^iartioular by hia JbAandlurif; von/reier ifntermchung dea 
KanonSt 1771. Among writers who in the early part of the 
present century sought t-o investigate the subject systemati¬ 
cally in this spirit, O. A. Credner holds the foremost place; see 
his Einleituna in das Nnte Testament, 1886, Beur^e zur 
Oeschichte d. Kanons, 1847, and his Geeehxohte dee NT KanoTis. 
which was edited with notes by G. Volkmar, and published 
(1860) after Oedner’s death. Of the Tubingen school, the rise 
of which was contemporary with Credner’s later U/e, ft would 


not be too much to say that all their speoulatlone and labours 
had a bearing on the subject of the Canon of NT. Aiming as 
they did at a complete reconstruction of Ohristian history, 
they subjected the books of NT and the remains generally of 
early Ohristian literature to a criticism which was compre¬ 
hensive and penetrating, though seriously biassed. At the same 
time, their attack upon opinions commonly received stimulated 
fresh research on the part of those who were lyiable to accept 
their theories. It would be unsuitable to attempt here to 
enumerate even the principal writings in which during these 
controversies particular documents, portions of the evidence 
relating to the books of the NT, or the true conception of the 
early history of the Church, were discussed. As an important 
work, however, specifically on the Canon, wo must not omit to 
mention Die Geschiehte der UeUigen Schr^ten Neuen Testa¬ 
ments, by E. Reuss, a writer holding a middle position (1st ed. 
1842, Eng. tr. from 6th revised and enlarged German Mition, 
1874, by E. L. Houghton). The most eminent of the later mem¬ 
bers of the Tubingen school, A. Hilgenfeld, modified in some 
Important respects the views before put forward ; see esp. his 
Hxstorisck-kritieche Kinleitung in das Neue Testament^ 1876. 
The views of this school have been represented in England in a 
comparatively moderate form ^ S. Davidson in his Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study qf the New Testament of 1868 (^1882, 81894), 
and in their most extreme form in the work entitled Super¬ 
natural Religion (Ist ed. 1874, complete ed. 1879). J. B. 
Lightfoot examined the latter work in a series of Essays (col¬ 
lected and repub. 1889). 

The chief recent advances in the subject have been due to 
the colossal labours of J. 13. Lightfoot in his works on Ignatius 
qf Antioch (1885) and Clement of Rome (2nd ed., pub. 1890, 
shortly after his death), and of Th. Zahn in his Geschiehte des 
Neutest. Kanons (1888), preceded by his Forschungen zur 
Geschiehte des Neutest. Kanons^ and the brilliant review of the 
actual state of knowledge in regard to early Christian docu¬ 
ments by A. Harnack in his CKronologie der Altchristlichen 
Litteratur (vol. i. 1897), with which his brochure Das NTurn das 
Jahr too (1889), a critique of the first part of Zabn's History of 
the Canon, may be compared. The last-named writer has made 
some important concessions to those who, like the two before 
mentioned, have defended the orthodox position, though he 
has approached the subject with different prepossessions from 
theirs. This approximation to a common Juagment, at least 
on certain points, is a sign of solid progress. The weighing 
of the differences which still remain, with a view to taking 
account of whatever truth there is in the arguments urged on 
each side, may be suggested to the student as a path which 
promises further advance. 

To turn to less voluminous works : Westcott's General Survey 
of the History of the Canon of the New Testament (Ist ed. 1866, 
7th ed. 1896) continues to be the most complete work on tbe 
subject, which is at the same time compendious. With it may 
be read Sandyr on Inspiration (^1893). The various Introduc¬ 
tions to the NT deal with the suDject; the treatment of it in 
B. Weiss’ Manual of IntroductionflBati, Eng. tr. 1887) may be 
specially recommended. * V, H, St ANTON. 

NEW TESTAMENT LANGUAGE. - See Lan¬ 
guage OF New Testament. 

NEW TESTAMENT TEXT.-See Text of New 
Testament. 

NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. —See Times of 

New Testament. 


NEW YEAR.-See Time. 

NEZIAH (TVj)'—name of a family of Ne- 
thinim,Ezr2W(BNa(7oi5y, A Ne(?(e) = Neh7®®(B’A(retd, 
A Nenretd); called in 1 Es 5^'^ Nasi (B Na<re0 or 
Nasith (so AV and RVm, following A Naald), 

NEZIB (37); B Na(7fl/3, A Neir/jS, Luc. Neaetp ),—A 
town in the Sliephelah of Judah, noticed next to 
Keilah, Jos 16". It is the pre.sent Beit Nustb, 
mentioned in the Onomasticon (Lagarde, 283. 142) 
08 7 Roman miles frCm Eleutheropolis on the 
road to Hebron. It lies to the south of Keilah. 

Literaturb.—5WP vol. iil. sheet xxJ.; Robinson, BRP ^ ii. 
17, 64, 221; Buhl, GAP 193; Gudrin, JudAe, iil. 84811. All 
thcBo accept of the above identification, against which, however, 
Dillm {Jos. ad loc.) argues. C. R. CONDER. 

NIBHAZ also in some MSS and ; B 
A *A/3aaf^p xal Nat/3ds [a doublet], Luc. 
’KdXat^i'ep).—An idol of the Awites, which they wor- 
Khipj^d with Tartak, and introduced into Samaria, 
whitlier they had been tran^rted by Uie Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 K 17"). To all appearance, flie 
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Hebrew text is corrupt, Nibliaz l)eiiiK for some such 
form as Abahaz or Abahxzer, as the Greek variants 
’A/3aaiVp, Nat^ctj, and show (compare Nimrod 

for Ainaruduk and Nisrocli for A^r or A&urakii)^ 
and any identification of tliis deity under the cir¬ 
cumstances is at present hopeless. 

T. G. Pinches. 

NIBSHAN B A NeiScrdv).—A 

city in the desert of Judah, noticed next to 
the City of Salt, Jos 16®^ The name has not been 
recovered. Wellhausen {Prolc^. 344) proposes to 
emend to Kihsimn (19'??*:' ‘ the kiln *; cf. Gn lO^^). 

C. K. CONDER. 

NICANOR (Ni/cdt'wp), the son of Patroclus (2 Mac 
8*), a general of Antiochus Epiphanes, and one 
of the king’s ‘friends’ (1 Mac 3^®). In B.C. 166 
Nicanor, together with Gorgias and Ptolemy the 
son of Dorymenes, was sent by the chancellor 
Lysias at the head of a large army to crush the 
rebellion in Palestine. Nicanor, who occupies the 
cluef place in the narrative of 2 Mac, was probably 
the coinmander-in-cliief of the expedition, while 
Gorgias, who appears more prominently in 1 Mac, 
led the army in the field. The invading forces 
took up their positioji at Emmaus, where they 
were defeated by Judas Maccabams in a night 
attack, during tlie absence of Gorgias, and the 
Syrian commanders fled into the Pliilistine terri¬ 
tory (I Mao 4i‘2®, 2 Mac 8). The statement 
that Nicanor escaped to Antioch in disguise is 
doubtless a rhetorical exaggeration (2 Mac 8®^’®®). 
After the death of Antiochus V. and J^ysias, 
Nicanor, who stood in high favour with Deme¬ 
trius, and whose hatred for the Jews was well 
known (1 Mac 7^), was appointed governor of 
Judpca (2 Mac 14^^), and sent there with a largo 
army. At first he attempted to parley with Judas, 
hoping to get possession of his person, but his 
treacherous design was discovered, and a battle 
took place at Capharsalama (site un(^ertain), in 
which Nicanor lost 600 men (1 Mac 7®^**)* The 
result of the engagement was probably indecisive ; 
Josephus, who usually follows 1 Mac, asserts that 
Judas was defeated {Ant. XII. x. 4). A less prob¬ 
able account of these events is given in 2 Mac 
14 ia-so^ There we are told that Simon, the brother 
of Judas, received a check at the hands of the 
invaders, but that afterwards Nicanor made friends 
with Judas ; Alcimus complained to the king, who 
sent peremptory orders to bis general to seize the 
Jewish leader ; but Judas, perceiving the alteration 
in Nicanor’s attitude towards him, withdrew to a 
place of safety. After the battle at Capharsalama, 
Nicanor fell hack on Jerusalem, and greeted the 
Jewish priests (who came to meet him peaceably) 
with threats of vengeance unless they delivered 
Judas and his army into his hand (1 Mac 7®3-3«, 2 
Mac 14®^'^). He then returned to Beth-horon, where 
he met with reinforcements, while Judas encamped 
opposite to him at Adasa. The battle took place 
on the 13th of Adar, B.C. 161, and ended in the 
complete rout of the Syrians. Nicanor himself 
was among the first to fall. His body was found 
on the battlefield, and his head and right arm were 
cut off and exposed on the citadel of Jerusalem, 
while the day of the victory was commemorated 
annually as a festival under the name of ‘ Nicanor’s 
day’ (1 XIac 7 *»-w^ 2 Mac 16, cf. Mcq. Taan. xii. 30). 

H. A. White. 

NICANOR (Ntxdvw/)). —One of the ‘seven’ chosen 
to relieve the apostles of their more secular duties 
(Ac 6®). The name is Greek, and not uncommon. 
For later legends, which are valueless, see Baronius, 
Annales, i. 34. cccxix. A. C. Headlam. 

NICODEMUS (Ni/co57;/to5).—The ‘ruler of the 
Jews* who came to Jesus by night. The name 
Nicodemus is found in Jo.sephus {Ant. XIV. iii. 2) 


as that of an ambassador from Aristobulus to 
Pompey, and is plainly a Greek name which was 
borrowed by the Jews. We have it in the form 
ponpi in the Talmud {Taanith 20. 1), where the 
name is derived from an incident in the life of one 
Bunai, common^ called Nicodemus ben Gorion 
(see Lightfoot, Jaor. Ileb. in Jn 3M. This person 
jjas been identified with the Nicodemus of «Tn 3. 
But Bunai lived until the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and it would seem from Jn 3^ that the inquirer who 
came to Jesus was then an old man {yipm)^ so that 
for this reason, as well as for others, it would be 
precarious to identify the two. 

Nicodemus is not mentioned by any evangelist 
save St. John; and atteinnts have been mane to 
represent him as a typical character invented to 
serve a literary purpose by the author of the Fourth 
Gospel. Again, it has been suggested (see Schen- 
kviVs Bib.-Lex. s.v. ‘Nikodomus’) that he is to be 
identified with Joseph of Arimathuea, and that John 
has drawn on Synoptic material for his description 
of Nicodemus; cf. Mt 27®"^, Mk 15^®, Lk 23®^ with 
the notices of Nicodemus in Jn 7®® 19®® (see 
Joseph of Arimathuea). It is not necessary to 
8uj)pose any such literary artifices; there are, as 
might bo expected, many points of likene.ss be¬ 
tween Nicodemus and Joseph, as men occupying 
a somewhat similar position in society ; but there 
is no good reason for refusing to take tlie episodes 
aliout Nicodemus recorded in Jn as historiccil. 

Nicodemus is represented as a Pharisee (Jn 3') 
and member of the Sanhedrin {ib. 7®®), probably a 
rich man (19®®), who came to Jesus at Jerusalem 
secretly and by night. The various notices of him 
suggest that although he became a faithful disciple 
ho was a timid man, who dreaded hostile criticism. 
When the Pharisees would have arrested Jesus, 
Nicodemus puts in the cautious plea, ‘Doth our 
law judge a man except it first hear from himself 
what he doeth?’ (Jn 7®^). He shelters his defence 
behind a recognized principle of law, and, like most 
half-hearted advocates, he is treated with scant 
respect. So again at Jn 19®® it is Joseph of Arima- 
tluea who ventures to ask Pilate for the body of 
Jesus, Nicodemus being ready to aid him in the 
work of entombment, although he does not take 
the initiative. 

This timidity was characteristic, and seems to 
have been intellectual no less than physical. All 
through the conversation in Jn 3^"®^ (which we take 
to be historical, although probably rehandled and 
condensed by the evangelist) his questionings are 
cautious, and he does not commit himself far. He 
begins by a half - patronizing recognition of the 
claims of Jesus to a divine mission, as attested by 
the signs of which he had heard. This is cut short 
at once by the startling words, * Except a man be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of G^’ 
(cf. Mk 10^'^ for the question which was in the mind 
of the inquirer). Nicodemus answers that such 
new birth is inconceivable, and is bidden to re¬ 
member that although ‘ that which is boni of the 
flesh is flesh,’ yet also that ‘ that which is bom of 
the Spirit is spirit.’ A man is not the mere victim 
of his pedigree and circumstances; the grace of 
the Spint is not distributed by the law of heredity; 
it is like the wind, though not in its c^mrice yet in 
its irreducibility to rules which can be foreseen (Jn 
3®). Nicodemus is dismayed by so bold a figure, and 
asks ‘ How can these things be ? ’ And then the 
tone of the Christ seems to change to stern rebuke ; 
‘ Art thou the teacher of Israel, and understandest 
not these things ? ’ He who believes not the things 
of earth, the everyday facts which are patent to 
observation if he but chooses to open his eyes to 
them, is not likely to believe ‘heavenly things.’ 
The lost words of Jesus to Nicodemus may possibly 
have a side reference to the secrecy of his visit; 
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‘ He that doeth the truth cometh to the light, that 
his works may 1^ made manifest that they have 
been wrought in God’ (Jn 3^^). Nicodemus dis¬ 
appears from the NT at Jn 19^; but in an apocry- 
piial narrative of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Christ, which has come down to us from very early 
times in different forms (Greek, Latin, Coptic, not 
to speak of Irish and other secondary versions), and 
variously entitled the Gospel of Nicodemus or the 
Acts of Pilate, his history is carried further. See 
next article. 

Other legends rtmresent Nicodemus as having 
bein^ baptized by Peter and John, and as being 
deprived of his office and banished from Jerusalem 
through the liostility of the Jews. Gamaliel is 
described as burying him near St. Stephen, and a 
later story tells of the finding of the bodies of 
StejJien, Gamaliel, and Nicodemus in a common 
tomb (3rd August 416, according to the Western 
Martyrologiea). Further Christian legends re¬ 
garding Nicodemus, particularly his alleged acti¬ 
vity as a sculptor, are discussed hy von Dobachiitz 
in nis Christusbilder (*Texte u. Untersuch.’ 1899, 
pp. 280**-292**). J. 11. Bernard. 

NICODEMUS, GOSPEL OP.—i. Name.— 

elium Nicodemi is a title which meets us for the 

rst time in the 13th cent. (Vincentius Bellova- 
censis. Spec. hist. viii. 40 If. [c. 1264], Jacobus de 
Voragine, Leqenda aurea, 64, ed. Graesse, p. 241 
[c. 1275]), and is in general use in manuscripts of 
the 16th cent. It is there employed to designate 
an apocryphal writing which in the older manu¬ 
scripts is entitled IfirofiPi^fiaTa too Kvplov ijpQv *lrj(ToO 
XpioToO {vpaxO^PTa ivl Iloprfou IliXarou, or the like), 
Gesta Salvatoris {quae invenit Theodosius Magnus 
imperator in Jerusalem in prcetorio Pontii Pilati in 
coaicihus puhlicis). From Epiphanius {Hcer. 1. 1) 
we obtain, as an older abbreviation of this title, 
the name "Aicra IIiX<£top, and from Greg. Turon. 
{Hist. Franc, i. 21,24) the name Gesta Pilati, wliich, 
however, in the light of the texts tliat have come 
down to us, cannot be intended in the sense that 
Pilate was the author. All that is attributed to 
Pilate is the preservation of the work in the 
archives of the nrietorium. On the contrary, the 
author of the alleged Hebrew original is named 
from the first as Nicodemus, the translator as 
Ananias (Aeneas) Protektor. 

Besides the above, we And in the manuscripts nuiucrotis other 
titles, such os rov Kvpiov •fifj.iv ’Irrov Xpurrtu xcct tlf r*,r 

i*0XctOviXMrt¥ otiiTov rvyypat^Uffet wetpk tow a,yiov 'lovotvvoi; tow 
WioXoyow; Pcmsio (ft regurrectio) Jenu Chrigti; Acta paggionis; 
Jffstoi'ia (relatio) de passione ; os well as livangeliuin Nazar<je- 
orum. 

ii. Contents.— The writing gives a detailed 
account of tlie trial of Jesus before Pilate (chs. 
l-ll, called below 1*), and of the action of the 
Sanhedrin subsequent to His death, which leads to 
the certain proof of His Resurrection and Ascension 
(chs. 12-16, called below 1^). To this is added by 
way of appendix an account by two men who had 
been raised from the dead, Charinus and Leucius, 
of the descensus ad inferos of Jesus (chs. 17-27, 
called below 2). 

1*. After an indication of the date, in the form of an expan¬ 
sion of Lk .‘U, the narrative opens with Christ beiuff brought 
before Pilate on the charpres of claiminf? the title of kinjf, 
breaking* the Sabbath, and abrogating the aiicwstral law of 
Israel. The reverence shown to the Lord by Pilate’s footman, 
to which the Jews take exception, is supported by the miracle 
of the standard lowering itself before Jesus (ch. 1). The pro¬ 
ceedings turn, in the first instance, upon the reproach of 
Illegitimacy, which is refuted by twelve witnesses of the 
marriage of Mary w’ith Joseph (ch. 2). After a jparaphrase of 
Jn (chs. 3. 4), Nicodemus (ch. 6; cf Jn 7®^ and various 

persons healed by Jesus (ch. 6), among them Veronica, the 
woman with the issue of blood (ch. 7), come forward on behalf 
of Jesus. After all Pilate's endeavours to deliver Jesus and to 
change the sentiments of the Jews, including a fierce invetdive 
against their ingratitude, have proved in vam (chs. 8. 0), PiUte 


washes his hands in innocence and passes sentence of crucifixion 
between the two malefactors, Dysmas and Oestos (ch. 10). In 
the account of the crucifixion, which in the main follows Lk 23, 
the only noteworthy points are Pilate’s contrition, when the 
centurion makes his report, and the incorrigibility of the Jews, 
who pronounce the darkening of the sun a natural phenomenon 
(ch. 11). 

1*>. Joseph of ArimaihaRa’s care for the burial of Jesus consti¬ 
tutes the transition to the second division : the Jews persecute 
him and Nicodemus and the others who liod given evidence in 
favour of Jesus. Joseph is put in close custody, but after the 
Sabbath he is not to be found, in spite of the sealed door (ch. 12). 
At the same time Pilate’s soldiers bring news of the empty 
tomb, without, indeed, finding their story credited by the 
Sanhedrin (ch. 13). Scarcely is this testimony silenced by 
bribery, when three men of Galilee appear, the priest Phinchas, 
the rabbi Addas, and the Levite Aggai, who had been witnesses 
of the ascension of Jesus on Mt. Malech (Mamilch). With 
injunctions of silence they are sent back with all speed to 
Galilee (ch. 14). But upon the proposal of Nicodemus, at»d 
after the example of Elisha, w'ho allowed Elijah to be sought for 
(2 K a pneral search is instituted, which lasted for three 

days, and, altnough abortive as far os Jesus was concerned, led 
to the discovery of Joseph of Arimathaoa, who, being then 
brought in state to Jerusalem, relates in what wondrous wise 
Jesus in person had freed him from prison (ch. 16). Rabbi 
Levi recalls the words of the aged Symeon about the child 
Jesus (Lk 2*4); the three men of Galilee, who are once more 
introduced, confirm on oath their former statements; Annas 
and Oaiaphas seek in vain to sot up a distinction between the 
translation of Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, and the disappearance 
of Jesus. 

2. On Joseph’s proposal there are now brought forward two 
men, Charinus and Leucius, sons of that aged Symeon, who 
had died hut had been raised again, and have their dwelling- 
place at Arimathwa. Being adjured by the Sanhedrin to till 
their story, they describe, each for himself, the occurrences in 
the underworld at the death of Jesus (ch. 17): how a lij?ht 
suddenly illuminating the darkness filled all the fathers with 
exultation, Isaiah repeated Is 9i, Symeon Lk John the 

I Baptist Mt 21, Jn 1« (ch. 18); Adam’s son Seth told of the 
I promise made to him at the gate of paradise (ch. 19); then 
appeared Satan to announce to Hades (personified) the arrival 
or a new august captive ; but Uades grew pale at the thought 
that this is the same Jesus who had just wrested Lazarus from 
her grasp (ch. 20); she sought to bar her doors while the fathers 
recited Messianic passages (Ps 100^®, Is 20b>, Hos 13t4); then 
resounded twice over Ps 23». and. without Hailes being able to 
prevent it, the Lord appearea in glory (ch. 21), and at her woeful 
cries laid hold upon Satan and gave him over to Hades, who then 
vented her fury upon this deviser of mischief (ch. 23); mean¬ 
while the Lord, who had been joyfully greeted by the fathiTM, 
set up the cross as the symbol of triumph, and amid the songs 
of the redeemed ascended with them from the underworld 
(ch. 24); the archangel Michael then conducted them to 
paroilisc, w’here they met first Enoch and Elijah (ch. 26), and 
then the penitent robber (ch. 26). 'Thus far the narrative of the 
two risen ones, who make their deposition—one of them to 
Annas, Oaiaphas, and Gamaliel, the other to Nicodemus and 
Joseph—and then suddenly vanisli. The two statements us 
written down agree word for word, the Jews are shaken in their 
convictions, Joseph and Nicodemus report everything to Pilate, 
who causes the narrative to be incorporated in the Acts of his 
prsetorlum (ch. 27). 

iii. Vkp.sions and Manuscripts.— The writin^^ 
is extant (a) in a Greek text (only chs. 1-16), repre¬ 
sented hy 8omeJl2 MSS of 12th-15th cent., of 
ivhich Ear. f;r. 770 (C) may he counted the host; 
some, like Ear. ^r. 929 (E) and still more Ear. gr. 
1021 (D), contain complete transformations and ex¬ 
pansions, partly upon the lines of the canonical 
Gospels, and partly upon those of other apocrypha. 
Mon. gr. 192 (A), very much overrated hy Tisclien- 
dorf, is re-touched as to style. The so-called Ana¬ 
phora {et Paradosis) Pilati as well as the so-called 
Narratio Josephi are frequently found appended to 
the Evang. Nicodemi. 

(6) Nearest to the above text stands a Coptic 
version, edited hy Fr. Rossi after a Turin papyrus 
manuscript, and made known by Tischendorf in a 
Latin translation hy Eeyron. This version is sup¬ 
posed to belong to the 5th cent. 

(c, d) Then come two Armenian versions pub¬ 
lished hy Conybeare after 3 MSS, in a Greek 
(Latin) rendering ; d being a revision of c with the 
aid of Greek texts. 

{e) Of far more importance is a Latin version 
diffused in numerous MSS (in Bernard’s Bib/. 
Anglico et IHhemiae alone more than 60 may he 
counted), and belonging perhaps to the 5th or 6th 
cent. The oldest MS is a pafimnsest, Vind. pal. 
lat. 565, from the 7th cent., completely deciphered 
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and soon to be edited Iw Dr. Gdldlin of Tiefenau ; 
then come Mus. Brit. Koyal 5 E xiii, belonging to 
the 8th cent., and a large number of MSS from the 
9th, 10th, and 11th cents. Of those hitherto used, 
the purest text is exhibited by Einsiedl. 169 (calloil 
D^ by Tiscliendorf), of the 9th or 10th cent. Here, 
too, we find many dillerent recensions, the most 
characteristic instance of which, extending back to 
the 11th cent, and represented, inter al,, by the ed. 
Lips, of 1516, has, in addition, a chronology from 
Adam to Christ, based upon secret Jewish tradi¬ 
tion (ch. 28). A very frequent appendage is the 
letter of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (ch. 29). 
In one class of MSS the work is continued by the 
so-called Cura sanitatis Tiberii^ the oldest text 
of the Veronica legend (von Dobschiitz, Christus- 
hilder^ 157^*-203**), in another by the so-called 
Vindicta Salvntoris^ a narrative of the destruction 
of Jerusalem (Tischendorf, Evang. 471-486). 

This Latin text in course of time gained in the 
West almost canonical authority, was co-ordinated 
with the other Gospels as an equally valuable 
source for the history of the Passion, and was thus 
taken up, e.g.^ by Vincentius Bellovacensis almost 
entire into his Speculum historiale. On it are 
dependent all the numerous translations and re¬ 
censions in prose and in verse which are met with 
in Western languages (cf. R.Wulcker,Z)a5 
Nicodemi in der abendldnd. Litteratur^ 1872). This 
is true also, as it appears, of the Slavonic texts 
(cf. M. Ssperanskij, ‘The Slav, apocr. Gospels’ in 
Proc, of the viii arclueoL Congress at Moscow, 
1890, ii, Moscow, 1895 [Buss.]). Nay, even a late 
Byzantine recension (cf. g) is probably influenced 
by the above-named Latin text. 

(/) Beside this Latin * Vulgate,’ which, by the 
way, does not show in its Bible text any influence 
from the side of Jerome, stands a second Latin 
version, represented by Tischendorfs manuscripts * 
ABC and some others, which Tischendorf in utterly 
uncritical fashion has mixed up with the former 
in chs. 1-16. It is distinguished from the first- 
named Latin version both by the style of its 
translation and by the underlying Greek text, to 
which it adheres closely (most nearly allied are 
codd. CGI). It sometimes utilizes the text of i 
Jerome. The form of the Descensus (see 2, above) 
is here manifestly more recent than in e (above). 

ig) The latest text, very improperly placed 
alongside of a (above), is a Byzantine recension, 
which, extant in numerous MS8of 15th-17th cent., 
still constitutes part of the religious literature of 
the Gr. Church, and as such has sometimes been 
printed, e,g,, under the title : 'Icropla dKpi^^s xeplrQy 
Kard crraijpuxriP Kal dvdaraaiv roO Kvplov Kal hurnjpos 
^Irjo’oO Xpicrrov T€\€<r64pT(ji)P {perd €Ik6pu)p) ffvyypa- 
</)€iaa t6 irpCjTOP iirb *lovdaLov tip6i Alp^a, avyxpbvov 
rod KvpLov, fieTa<ppa<r6€ura pkp elt rijP AaripLSa yXwraap 
virb NiKodri/Mou Toirdpxov rod 4 k ‘Fiburji, iiereprxOeicra, 
5' fli r^p *E\\rjpiKhp bird ^A^epKlov Upofiopdxov * Ay lo- 
pelrov, Athens, 1889. The earlier editors, Thilo 
and Tischendorf, were led to their overestimate 
of this text by the circumstance that it is the only 
one that contains the Descensus (chs. 17-27) in 
Greek ; but the latter is in a form decidedly later 
than either of the two Latin versions. The original 
Greek text, answering to the Latin e (alwve), 
emerges still from the Homilies of Eusebius of 
Alexandria (6th cent.). Cf. August!, Eusebii 
Emeseni quoe supersunt opusc. Grceca, 1829 ; Thilo, 
Ueber die Schr^ten des Eusebius von Alexandrien, 
1832; Migne, Patrol, Gr, Ixxxvi. 1. 

The Latin text was the first to be printed, and 
that daring the 15th and 16th cents, at various 
presses, which only to a partial extent stood in 
relation to one another (see Main, Expert, hibl,» 
Nos. 11749, 11750, 11761, Leipzig 1616, Venice 
1622, Antwerp 1638; Herold’s and Grynaeus’ Ortho^ 
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doxographa, Basel 1555, 1569; J. A. Fabricius, 
Cod, apocr, NT\ 1719, i. 238-300 and oft.). Fre¬ 
quently printed also is a German translation, 
agreeing with the Leipzig edition of 1516 (Hain, 
No. 11761 and oft., Marburg 1555, 1561, 1568), and 
another German translation of the 17th cent., e.g, 
Hamburg [c, 1720]. An Anglo-Saxon text was 
issued by Ed. Thwaites, Oxford, 1698. 

The Greek text was first published by A. Birch, 
Auctarium codicis apocr, i., Havnise 1804 ; bettor, 
J. C. Thilo, Codex apocr, NT, i., 1832 (Gr.-Lat., 
with an extremely valuable and learned com¬ 
mentary ; reproduced, without the latter, by 
Giles, Codex apocr, NT, London 1852, i. 150- 
219). Fuller materials have been drawn from the 
: MSS by Tischendorf {Evangelia apocr,, ^ 1853, 
^ 1876), but are so uncritically used that one does 
better to adhere to Thilo’s text. A new critical 
edition is in course of preparation by the present 
writer. 

iv. Date.— Relation to the ancient * ActaPilati.' 
—All known texts of Evangel, Nicod,, if one may 
trust the note as to its discovery, which is given in 
the form of a prologue, go bact to a work dating 
from the time of Theodosius II. (425). 

Where the prolofi^ue is wanting, ihie is due to subsequent 
rejection of it, as, tor instance, in the majority of Latin MSS, 
which have still preserved in the title the reminiscence of Theo¬ 
dosius. 

This work must, however, have been only a 
revision, for as early as 376 Epiphanius {Hcer, 1. 
1, cf. Pseudo-Chrysos. in Pascha horn, vii. 2, ed. 
Montfaucon, viii. Spuria 277 d) presupposes the 
existence of a text similar to what we possess. 

According to Lipsius, the older recension differed from the 
later in wanting not only the prologue but also chs. 17-27 
(2 above), and perhaps also chs. 12-16 (1^ above), but this 
cannot be proved; the omission of 2 in a b e d Indicates merely 
that their common archetype was shortened as compared with 
the text of 425. That some MSS of g mark a section at ch. 12, 
that from this point s and / more clearly part company, that 
attaches itself more closely to the canonical tradition, whereas 
lb like 2 gives a freer rein to fancy,—all this finds its explana¬ 
tion in the nature of the subject. 

Eusebius, when in the year 325 he wrote his 
HUt, Ecclesice, was not yet acquainted with our 
writing. He mentions a report of Pilate to the 
emperor Tiberius (HE ii. 2, according to Tertull. 
Apol, 21), heathen Acts of Pilate, which, in de¬ 
rision of the Christians, were introduced by the 
emperor Maximin into the schools (ib, I. ix. 3, 
IX. V. 1, vii. 1 ; niXdrou Kal roO Xujrijpos ijfiCop 
{ftroppi^fiaTa ; the so - called Leo source [Leo 
Gramm., ed. Bonn. 83; Theod. Melit., ed. Tafel, 
60; Ekloge Hist., ed. Cramer, Anecdot. Par. ii. 
293; Georg. Mon., ed. Muralt 378] names as the 
forger a gocta, Theoteknos, in the time of Maxi¬ 
min ian ; cf. also Acta Prohi, Tarachi et Andronici, 
37, * Acta Sanctorum ’ 11th Oct. v. 579). Eusebius 
knows nothing, however, of a Christian writing. 
In face of this, stringent proof is demanded for 
the existence of our writing prior to the time of 
Eusebius, more es^cially as much of it cannot 
have been composed in its present form before the 
4th or 5th century. 

This proof has been supposed to be found on one 
side in the mention of ‘A/cra lltXdrov in Justin, 
Apol, i. 36,48 (cf. 38), and of Acta Pilati in Tertull. 
Apol, 21. Upon this evidence, Tischendorf does 
not hesitate to attribute our texts to the first half 
of the 2nd cent., and thinks that valuable supple¬ 
ments to the canonical account of the trim of 
Jesus may be derived from them. In opposition 
to him, Scholten, Lipsius, Lightfoot (Apostolic 
Fathers, i. 66), and Hamaok have argued that the 
existence attributed by Justin to such Acts of 
Pilate is only a hypothetical one. Tertullian 
either had before him a report of Pilate to the 
emperor similar to the letter preserved in the Acta 
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Pciri et Pauli, ed. Lipsius, i. 135If., 196 If., and in 
Evang. Nicod, ch. 29 (so Lipsius), or, if one prefers 
to see in this letter an excerpt from Tertullian (so 
Harnack), Tertullian derived the notion of Acts of 
Pilate from the Apology of Justin, with which he 
was acquainted. As yet it has not been possible 
to prove the existence of any literary connexion 
whatever between what Justin and Tertullian, 
appealing to such Acts of Pilate, relate, and what 
is contained in the Gospel of Nicodcmus, 

The requisite proof appeared, on another side, to 
be supplied by tlie discovery of the Evangel. Petri, 
whoso contents, in so far as they go beyond the 
canonical tradition, some, notably H. v. Schubert, 
would trace back to the ancient Acta Pilati, a 
merely hypothetical Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Nicoa. ,* whereas, on the other hand, Th. Zahn {Das 
Evangdiuni dcs Petrus, 1893) holds the later Pilate 
literature to bo inlluenced by the Evangtlium 
Petri. As a matter of fact, the parallels cited 
from tlie * Pilate literature * by no means suffice to 
prove that the Evangel. Petri utilizes traditions 
that had been committed to writing, and that these 
coincided with the Grundschrift of our Evangel. 
Nicodemi. The points of contact find their com- 
)lete explanation on the assumption that the 
ashion of embellishing and interpreting the his¬ 
tory of the I’assion, as this comes out clearly in 
Justin, was known both to the author of the 
Evangel. Petri in the 2nd, and of the Evangel. 
Nicoa. in the 4th (6th) cent. 

Finally, J. Rendel Harris has started the hypo- 
Ihesis that the Gospel of Nicodemus, as we possess 
it, is only the reproduction in prose of a version of 
the Gospel in Homeric centones, and that it was 
this last-named work, dating as early as the 2nd 
cent., that Justin and Tertullian had in view—an 
ingenious suggestion, which, however, is exposed 
to the serious objection that the existence of 
such Christian Homeric centones cannot be proved 
earlier than the 4th (5th) century. 

V. SOUKCES. —The author uses, first of all, our 
four canonical Gospels, for the history of whose 
text certain passages of the Evangel. Nicod. are 
not without importance. The question as to the 
source of the other matter has not yet been suffi¬ 
ciently investigated. In details concerning the 
trial of Jesus, such as the form of summons and 
that used in pronouncing sentence behind the 
velum, the usage of the 4th (6th) cent, is reflected ; 
tlie scattered Hebrew words with their Greek 
rendering appended we should be disposed to trace 
back to Origen’s Hexapla. In the miracle of the 
standard lowering itself before Jesus, Miinter has 
seen a parallel to the mark of honour paid by 
Pompey to the philosopher Posidonius. The de¬ 
tails invented in chs. 12-17 (1^* above) find their 
explanation for the most part in the motives of the 
Gospel narrative and the evidence of prophecy. 
Only for 2 does the external garb, to speak of 
nothing else, make it probable that we should 
have recourse to a written source, current pre¬ 
sumably under the name of Loucius Charinus, the 
alleged author of various apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles. The Gnostic character which has been 
claimed for the latter by Munter, Lipsius, v. 
Schubert, and others, is denied by Hamack. The 
point requires fresh examination in connexion with 
the whole liistory of the Descensus conceptions, 
vi. PimrosE.—The Gospel of Nicodemus in its 
present form is plainly meant only for religious 
edification. In this way wide currency was given 
to two apologetic ideas, which already in the 
canonical Gospels show themselves with increasing 
clearness: (1) that the heathen judge, being per¬ 
fectly convinced, after examination, of the inno¬ 
cence of Jesus, was compelled only by the obstinate 
wickedness of the Jews to pass sentence of death ; 


and (2) that the resurrection of Jesus was proved 
on undeniable evidence even to His enemies. If we 
may assume, with Lipsius, a polemical backward 
allusion to the heathen Acts of Pilate spoken of 
above, much is explained in the narrative of the 
trial, which otherwise appears unintelligible ; e.g. 
how Pilate examines in fuU detail the reproach of 
illegitimacy brought against Jesus (in answer to 
which, not the miraculous birth but only the mar¬ 
riage of Mary with Joseph is establishea !), as well 
as the charge of Sabbath desecration, whereas the 
accusation of inciting to rebellion hardly obtains a 
hearing at all. Of Tendenz in the sense of any 
special ecclesiastical or theological shade of opinion 
one cannot speak ; traces of Judaistic Christianity 
(Brunn, Miinter, Hofmann) are wanting equally 
with echoes of Gnosticism. The writing is rather 
an interesting document of a general-Christian 
character, from which definite and sharply formu¬ 
lated theological notions are absent. From the 
point of view of the history of dogma it is an 
anomaly, whether one a.S8ign8 it to the 2nd, the 
4th, or the 6th cent. As an offset to this, however, 
it could be brought under the head of that species 
of narrative literature, composed for purposes of 
religious edification, which especially from the 4th 
cent, onwards obtained favour in Christian circles. 
The nearest parallel is supplied by the Acta 
Martvrum. As in these, so also in the Evangel. 
Nicod., a description of the judicial process occu¬ 
pies the foreground (1*); the usual account of the 
tortures inflicted upon the martyrs is in this 
instance, owing to tne peculiarity of the subject, 
replaced by the proofs of our Lord*s resurrection 
(1^); and, finally, the Descensus (2) corresponds to 
the miracles wrought by the martyrs after their 
death. An evangelical character in the sense of 
an ecjual authority with the canonical Gospels is 
certainly not claimed by the work itself; such 
a character was first imposed upon it by the un¬ 
critical search for legends in the 13th century. 

vii. Composition and Influence. --The com¬ 
position of the first part (1* and 1^) is not par¬ 
ticularly happy : the continual leading in and out 
of the accused, the accumulated testimonies by 
persons who had been healed, the twice-repeated 
entrance of the three men from Galilee, all go to 
show that the author lacked the art of moulding his 
material aright. On the other hand, the second 
part (2) is not only in itself well constructed, but 
it contains here and there—for instance, in the de¬ 
scription of the conflict between Satan and Hades— 
passages of poetic value which have found their 
parallels in Milton and Klopstock, Here, too, the 
diction attains a higher level, whereas elsewhere 
the style is that of dry, at times almost weaii- 
some, narrative, and the language, in imitation of 
the canonical Gospels, flows on in a series of short 
sentences without any attempt at a periodic 
structure. Yet, in spite of — or perhaps just 
because of—this readily intelligible ^ind of nar¬ 
ration, our Gospel exercised from an early period 
onwards enormous influence. We have already 
spoken of its wide difliision in manuscripts and 
the frequent use made of it in literature, especially 
subsequent to the 13th cent. The Passion plavs 
of the 15th cent, show that the contents of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus had passed into the popular 
consciousness as an integral element of the Life of 
Jesus. Plastic art also has found its motives here: 
not only are we acquainted wdth two miniature 
series illustrating the Evangel. Nicod. in a Toledo 
and a Milan MS of the 13th cent., but already upon 
the sculptures (probably of the 6th cent.) of the 
Ciborium of St. Mark^ at Venice, the so-called 
columned eochleatce (Garrucci, Storia dell* cvrte 
crist. vi. tav. 497®), there is found a scene which 
formerly was wrongly taken to represent the 
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scourging of Jesus, but is really nothing else than 
His being led before Pilate, as described in Evangel. 
Nicod., with the obeisance of the footman and the 
miracle of the standard. The inlluenco which 
UssofF alleges to have been exercised by our 
Gospel upon the miniatures of the Codex Ros- 
sannensis is certainly rightly questioned by Hase- 
lolF. 

See, further, art. Pilate (adJin.). 

Litbiuturb.—Q. L. Bniim, Disquisitio hist.‘Orit. de indole^ 
cetate, $t U8U libri apocr. vtUgo irucripti JSvanffel. Nieod., 
Berlin, 1794: Miinter, WahrscheinlichB Zusdtze zu Christi 
LeidensgeichxchU nach Nicod. Evangel. ^ 1816; Thilo, Codex 
apocr. jNT, 1., 1832, cxviii-clx, 487-800; A. Maury. Nouvelles 
recherchee tur Pipoque d loiqwlle a 4U compoee Vouvrage 
connu BOVS le litre a‘4vangUe Nicodimet 1850; B. Hofmann, 
Das Leben Jesu nach dsn Apocryphen^ Leipzig, 1861, pp. 834- 
471 (an abstract in German, with commentary after Tliilo), cf. 
the same writer’s art. in Uauuk’s PRE^ i. ^1896) 658 fT.; 0. 
Tischendorf. Pilati circa Chrietum jttdicio quid lucia c^eratur 
ex Aotis Pilati, Lips. 1865 ; Scholten, De oudste getuigeniteen 
angaande de Schrij'ten dee Nieuwen Teetainenti, 1866; R. A. 
liipsius. Die Pilatus • Akten kritisch untersucht, Kiel, 1871 
[21886]; Fr. Huidekoper, Indirect testimony of history to the 
grnuineness of the Gospels (Works, 1887, il. 106 ff.). Acts of 
Pilate from a transcript of the Codex designated by Thilo as 
Paris D [the g of above article], 1887 (ib.) ; H. v. Schubert, Die 
Compos, des pseudopetrin. Eoangelien- Fragments, 1893 [has 
also appeared in English], p. 176 ff.; Ad. Hamack, Oesch. d. 
altchnsl Litt. i. 21-24, 866, 907, 922, ii. i. 603-612 ; G. Kruger, 
Gesch. d. altchrist. Litt. 36: Ad. Graf zu Erbach-Fllrstenau, * V 
Kvangelo di Nicodemo ’ in Archivio storico delC arte, il. 3 (1896), 
226-237 ; Haseloff, Codex Rossanensis, 1898, p. 9 ff. ; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Uomerie Centones and tfie Acts of Pilate, London, 
1899 (reviewed by the present writer in Theol. Literaturzeitung, 
1899, p. 333 ff.). VON DOBSCHtiTZ. 

NICOLAITANS (Ni/foXalVal).—Twice mentioned in 
the NT (Rev 2*- as a sect whose works were hated 
by the ascended Lord and by the Ephesian Church, 
but whose teaching was uplield by some professed 
Christians of Pergamum, and apparently tolerated 
by the Church there. Nicolaitan doctrine is asso¬ 
ciated with * the teaching of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the children 
of Israel, (inducing them) to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication* (Rev 2*^). As 
Nicolaitan teaching is said to be held * similarly* 
(6poLu)s)t we may conclude that the Nicolai tans 
were a kindred antinomian sect, who abused the 
doctrine, emphasized by St. Paul, of Gentile liberty 
from the Mosaic Law. In defiance of that apostle^s 
warnings (1 Co 6^*'^ 8®*^® as well as of the 

decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Ac 16®*), they 
permitted participation in heathen feasts con¬ 
nected with idolatry and in the fornication which 
frequently accompanied such feasts. The Nicolai- 
tans r^resent a more advanced and aggressive 
stage of antinomianism than that which was found 
in the Corinthian Church. They are organized 
into a sect, with a ‘ doctrine,* and stand in a nearer 
relationship to the ‘ false teachers * referred to in 
Jude 2 P 2^* *• who * turned the grace of 
God into lasciviousness,* * denied even the Master * 
(probably through countenancing idolatry), and 
‘ followed the way of Balaam/ ‘ running riotously 
in his error.* 

It has been doubted by some writers whether 
any sect actually called Nicolaitans existed. The 
Bk. of Rev, it is argued, is allegorical, and Nt<6- 
Xaos, ‘ conqueror of the people,* may be regarded 
os a symbolical name, the Greek equivalent of 
Balaam (0^73), which is held to signify either 
* destroyer of the people * (from cy anti y’ 73 ) or 

* The suppoBltlon that the reference In Rev to the Nicolaitans 
embraces a covert attack on St. Paul or PaulIni8ra(Baur, Renan, 
Volkmar, and others) is foreclosed by the apostle’s own testi¬ 
mony, although it is r^ssible that certain Nicolaitans professed 
to be his followers. St. Paul, while not condemning those who 
bought in the market, or partook of, at an ordinary friendly 
meal, food which might have been previously sacrificed to idols, 
is careful to disallow any such participation as would either 
Involve the countenanoe of idolatry, or * cast a stumbling-block * 
»°y Christian brother (see Farrar, Early Days of 
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‘lord of the people* (oy and Va, contr. from ^y 3 ).* 
But, apart from the fact that the two names are 
not quite equivalent, and that the Balaamites and 
Nicolaitans, although associated, are not identi¬ 
fied, the numerous early references to the sect and 
to its claim to have a real Nicolas as its founder 
(see next article), indicate that the writer of Rev 
describes heretics really so called. According to 
Irenseus, they lived ‘ lives of unrestrained indul¬ 
gence,* teaching that ‘ adultery and eating things 
sacrificed to idols * are a matter of ‘ indifference * 
(adv. Hcer. i. 26). Clement of Alex, speaks of 
their souls as * buried in the mire of vice^ (Stroin. 
ii. 20). Tertullian stigmatizes them as destroying 
the happiness of sanctity in their maintenance of 
lust and luxury (adv. Marc. i. 29, cf. de Pudic. 19). 
In the Apost. Const, vi. 8, ‘ those falsely-called 
Nicolaitans* are characterized as ‘impuaent in 
uncleanness.* ‘ Ignatius’ (longer recension) brands 
them as ‘ impure lovers of pleasure,* and as 
‘addicted to calumniousf speeches* (Troll. 11, 
Phil. 6). So far, we have merely an eclio of 
what we read in Rev; but other early references 
indicate that, in addition to immorality, the 
Nicolaitans were tainted with incipient Gnosticism. 
Irenseus states (adv. Hcer. iii. 11) that the Cerin- 
thian doctrines of a Demiurge distinct from the 
Supreme God, and of a Doketic Incarnation, had 
already, before Cerinthus, been disseminated by 
the Nicolaitans, whom accordingly he describes as 
a * fra^ent (dirbaTraafia) of the Gnosis falsely so- 
[ called.* Tertullian (de Prees. Hcer. 33) writes of 
the Cainite Gnostics of his time as modern Nicolai¬ 
tans. J Hippolytus also (Ref. Hcer. vii. 24) and 
Philastrius (de Hcer. 88) include the Nicolaitans 
among Gnostics. 

For the relation between the Nicolaitans and 
Nicolas of Antioch, see art. Nicolas. There 
appears to be no suificient reason for rejecting the 
traditionanr explanation of the connexion as sup¬ 
plied by Clem, of Alex, (without accepting all 
details). We know, from other instances, the 
anxiety of early heretics (e.a. the Basilidians and 
the Yfidentinians) to father their views upon some 
apostle or associate of the castles. At the same 
time it is possible that a different Nicolas was the 
real founder of the sect, and was confused after¬ 
wards with the better-known ‘deacon.* Cassian 
states (Collat. xviii. 16) that some in his time (A.D. 
420) held that the founder was some other Nicolas; 
and in the Lives of the Prophets, Apostles, etc., 
ascribed (erroneously) to Dorotheus, bishop of 
Tyre, in the end of the 3rd cent., Nicolas of Antioch 
is identified with a bishop Nicolas of Samaria who 
is said to have become a heretic in company with 

* ’This view, originally hinted at by Cocceius {Cogit. in Ap.\ 
was first enunciated by ileuuiann {Acta Erud. for 1712, p. 179), 
i who adopts the interpretation ‘ destroyer,’ and then by Vitringa 
I ULnaJer, Apoe,), who interprets Balaam as 'lord of the people.’ 
j So also MicnaeUs, Eichhoru, Ewald, Hengstenberg, Stier. Trench 
(Seven Churches, p. 78 f.), accepting the theory that the name 
Nicolaitans in Rev is symbolical, supposes that 'one of the 
innumerable branches or the Gnostic heresy, sprinnng up at a 
later day, assumed this name which they found ready-made for 
them in the Apocalypse.* The Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans has 
been recently used by Voelter, who associates them with the 
Carpocratians, as an argument in favour of assigning the seven 
epistles in the Bk. of Rev to about a.d. 140 (Entst. d, Apok. 
pp. 44 f. 191); but the germs of Gnosticism existed admittedly 
in the Apostolic Age: and it Is quite natural for writers of 
the 2nd and 8rd cents, to apply the name to heretics, who 
flourished before its adoption as a formal designation. The 
incipient Gnosticism of the Nicolaitans can be denied (os by 
McQ^iffert, Chr. in Ap. Age, p. 626) only on the assumption that 
Iren. Tert. and Hipp. simply inferred its existence from the 
immoral outcome of Nicolaitan doctrine. 

t The Chronicon Paschale (01.221) speaks of Simon, bishop 
of Jerus., as by Nicolaitans, in a.d. 107. 

t *Sunt et nunc alii Nicolait®: Oaiana hasresis dicitur.’ This 
suggests that by a.d. 200 the N. had ceased to exist as a separate 
sect, and hod been absorbed by other sects of Gnostics. The 
name was applied by the Synod of Piacenza (1006) to * inconti¬ 
nent* (inolum^ married) priests and deacons (Ilefele, Con- 
eilisngueh. v. 194). 
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Simon Magus. Ps.-Doroth. (c. 6th cent.) is not a 
trustworthy authority; but the connexion with 
the ‘ father of Gnosticism * is suggestive ; and since 
Nicolas of Antioch is nowhere else referred to as 
a bishop, or as associated with Samaria, the tradi¬ 
tion may indicate the existence of another Nicolas, 
with whom the pseudo - Dorotheus confounded 
Nicolas of Antioch.* 

Litrraturh.—-J anus, tfs Nicolaxt .: Ittlpf, Disiert .; 

Moshoim, Dissert .; vitrinea, Anakrisis Apocal .; Burton, 
Heresies of the Apostolio Age ; Trench, Epistles to the Seven 
Churches ; Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol .; Voelter, Entstehung 
der Apoe .; Weizsiicker, Apost. Zeitalter ; McGiffert, Christx- 
unity in Ap. Age ; Farrar, Early Days of Christianity ; the 
OommenCaries of Alford, Lange, Volkmar, Kliefoth, Stern, 
Wordsworth, Bousset, Zockler, etc.; Wohlenberg in Neue kirch. 
Zeitschrift tor 1896. H. CoWAN. 

NICOLAS (NtA^Xaos, * conqueror of the people *).— 
A proselyte f (to Judaism) of Antioch ; one of the 
seven men selected by the Christians of Jerusalem 
and appointed by the apostles to look after the 

* daily ministration * to the poor (Ac 6®).t He is 
nowhere mentioned afterwards in the NT, and is 
first referred to elsewhere by Irenaeus {adv. Hair. i. 
26), who states that the Nicolai tans of Rev 2 were 
his followers. Hippolytus (Ref. Hasr. vii. 24) 
declares more distinctly that Nicolas was a heretic, 
who ‘departed from correct doctrine * and inc\ilcated 

* indifference of life.* Pseudo-Tertullian (adv. oinn. 
Hcer. 3, probably of 3rd cent.) charges him still 
more strongly with immoral teaching. On the 
other hand, m the longer Greek recension of the 
I^atian Epistles, mention is twice made of those 
who are ‘falsely called Nicolai tans* (Trail. 11, 
Phil. 6; cf. Ap. Const, vi. 8); suggesting that the 
Nicolaitans improperly claimed Nicolas as their 
founder. Eusebius (HE iii. 29) refers to this pre¬ 
tension in a connexion which implies that he re¬ 
garded it as unfounded. Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, iii. 4, quoted by Eus. l.c.) relates what 
would readily explain at once the claim of the 
Nicolaitans, the testimony of ‘ Ignatius * and 
Eusebius, and a probable misconception by Iren- 
ceus, Hippolytus, and other subsequent writers. 
Clement states that Nicolas had a beautiful wife, 
and that, on ‘ being reproached by the apostles for 
his jealousy, he conducted her into the midst of 
them, and gave her over (iirirpeyl/ev) *— i.e. pre¬ 
sumably, offered to do so—to any one who might 
wish to marry lier.§ To this anecdote is appended 
a saying of Nicolas that ‘ one ought to abuse * 
or ‘use hardly (irapaxpdaOai) the flesh.* Clement 
is careful, however, to state his own interpretation 
of that phrase as signifying not indulgence in 
but abstinence from fleshly lusts ; and lie adds that 
Nicolas himself lived a virtuous married life, and 
that his family also were chaste. The over-com¬ 
placency of Nicolas regarding his wife is scarcely 
credible, and is ^rhaps a misrepresentation of 
some protest of N. against an imputation of self- 

* In the Aota Apost. Apoe. of pseudo-Abdiaa (embodied in 
Fabric. Cod. Apoe. vol. 1. p. 498 ff.), uaually ascribed to the 6th 
cent, there is an account of anoUier Nicolas, who after a life 
of profligacy is said to have been converted in old age by the 
Apostle Andrew; but, as he does not appear to have been a 
teacher, he could hardly have founded a sect. 

t It does not follow (though it may be the cose) that Nicolas 
was the only one of the seven who was not a Jew by birth. 
The designation, ‘ proselyte of Antioch,* may have been inserted 
owing to St Luke's personal acquaintance with Nicolas, both 
being natives (if Bus., HE iU. 4, can be trusted) of that city. 

I Epiph. fJJaw. i. 20) and Ps.-Doroth. include N. among the 

* Seventy' (Lk 10^): the latter adding that he became bishop of 
Samaria (see preo^lng article). 

I Epiph. (adv. Host. i. 26), under the influence of monastlclsm, 
transfers to the Apostolic Age the later unsoriptural disparage¬ 
ment of married life, and twists the record of Clement into a 
story of how Nicolas, ‘ following the counsels of perfection,* 
separated from his wife, but, * bdng unable to persevere in his 
resolution, returned to her again, as a dog to his vomit, 
and then justified his conduct by licentious principles, which 
occasioned the foundation of the sect of the Nicolaitans. 


indulgonce; but the term vapaxpaaSuL may well 
have been employed by him (altliough not very 
happily, owing to the ambiguity) in the sense of 
mortifying the flesh through rigid abstinence, and 
yet have been taken up by others (inclined towards 
Antinomianism) in the Gnostic sense of mortifica¬ 
tion through inordinate gratification. If, however, 
Nicolas became eventually a teacher of immoral 
heresy, the apostasy of the last-named among the 
Seven constitutes a striking parallel to that of the 
last-named among the Twdve. For the Literature 
see previous article. H. CowAN. 

NICOPOLIS (NtA^TToXts) is mentioned by St. 
Paul in writing to Titus as a place at which he 
intended to spend the winter, Tit 3^*. Of the 
various cities named Nicopolis, it is nearly certain 
that Nicopolis in Epirus is meant. That was a 
city on the promontory which shuts in the gulf of 
Ambracia (now called Arta) on the north-west; 
facing the Nicopolitan promontory was that of 
Actium, shutting in the gulf on the south-west; 
about half a mile of sea separates the two. In 
September B.C. 31 Augustus lay encamped on the 
northern promontory, and Antony on the southern, 
and the decisive battle was fought in the adjacent 
waters. Augustus founded m honour of the 
victory a city on the spot where his land array had 
encamped on the night before the battle, and 
called his new foundation ‘ the city of victory.* 
The site is now deserted; and the mediojval city 
Prevesa has taken its place, about 5 miles south on 
the extreme southern point of the promontory, 
looking across to Actium. There was a temple 
of Apollo at Actium, overlooking the scene of 
the battle; and the sudden storm, which struck 
the faces of Antony*8 sailors and contributed not 
a little to his defeat, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of the god on the side of his favoured 
Augustus. Actium had been previously the more 
important site; but the victor now resolved to 
make a great city at Nicopolis. He concentrated 
there the population of many decaying Greek 
cities of Acarnania and iEtolia, gave the new city 
the rights and honours of a Roman colony, made it 
a leading member of the Amphictyonio Council, 
and instituted a quinquennial festival sacred to 
Apollo, with musical and athletic^lorts, and com¬ 
petition of ships and of chariots. Tnis festival was 
placed on the same rank as the four great Greek 
games — the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean; and must have attracted crowds to the 
city every fourth year. The circumstances con¬ 
nected with the foundation and peopling of Nico¬ 
polis are very fully discussed by Kuhn, Entstehung 
tier Stddte der Alien. 

Nicopolis was thus the OTeat centre for the west 
coast of Acarnania and J^irus, and was on that 
account selected by St. Paul for a residence of 
some duration, in the course of which he hoped to 
evangelize the entire province of Epirus and Acar¬ 
nania : it is indeed not (^uite certain that that 
province, which existed in Trajan’s reign, had 
Deen constituted in St, Paul’s time ; but the proba¬ 
bility is that it had. The selection of Nicopolis 
as a mission centre proves that the apostle had 
arranged a methodical scheme of work in order 
to fill up the gap in his evangelization of the 
emmre: he had founded churches on the eastern 
or ^gean side of the Epirote-Macedonian penin¬ 
sula, out the western sicte was still a blank, and 
in this he now proposed to commence work. 

The circumstances in which St. Paul formed that 
resolution and communicated it to Titus can only 
be guessed at. It is even uncertain whether he 
actually visited Nicopolis. According to the sub¬ 
scription added to the letter, he wrote from Nico- 
nolis to Titus; but that is a late and untrustworthy 
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addition. The most natural (in fact, almost neces¬ 
sary) interpretation is that he wrote from some 
other place; he mentions his resolve to spend the 
winter ‘ there,’ not ‘ here,’ and the perfect tense 
K^KpiKa shows that he is writing, not from the point 
of view of the recipient of the letter, but simply as 
he thinks and feels. A journey, therefore, lay 
before him to Nicopolis. Taking this in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fact that some time later he, from 
Rome, wrote to Timothy and indicated that he 
liad at no distant time passed through Miletus and 
Corinth (2 Ti 4^®), the conjecture is at least a 
tempting one that he had had in mind to go by 
Corinth to Nicopolis. Moreover, as the words of 
2 Ti would nardly suggest that he had been 
arrested in Corinth, the probability is that he 
reached Nicopolis, and that he was arrested there 
while prosecuting his work, and sent to Rome to 
bo tried there as a Roman citizen. 

The reference to Nicopolis and to the supposed 
journey are necessarily connected with the di.sputed 
q^ucstion of the authenticity and tmstworthiness of 
tlie Pastoral Epistles. Those who deny that those 
Epistles can be accepted as a rational foundation 
on which to construCT the history of St. Paul’s life, 
will of course take no account of Nicopolis. But 
those who accept them as recording trustworthy 
historical statements must date them sonie years 
after the first Roman captivity, and conclude that 
St. Paul was acquitted on his first trial. Some of 
those even who deny the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles, admit, like Hamack, that they 
contain historical information. Then the earliest 
possible time when St. Paul could have been ar¬ 
rested for preaching Christianity would be after the 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution. The winter 
that he proposed to spend at Nicopolis, therefore, 
must be that of 64-65, or 65-66, or 66-67. 

The later history of Nicopolis is short. After 
falling into decay, it was restored by Julian about 
3G2; and afterwards it was captured by the Goths 
and destroyed, but again was restored by Justinian, 
as Procopius, de Aeatf. iv. 2, describes. It is men¬ 
tioned as the metropolis of Old Epirus by Hierocles 
about A. D. 630, and retained that position in the 
ecclesiastical organization; but a late mediaeval 
list of cities that changed their names mentions 
Niic67ro\ty ^ vvv implying that Prevesa had 

taken its place and dignity. There are many 
remains of the ancient city, on which the guide¬ 
books of Murray, Baedeker, etc., m^ be con¬ 
sulted. W. M. Ramsay. 

NIGER {l^Lyep), — Among the prophets and 
teachers that were at Antioch when Barnabas and 
Paul wore sent out on their first missionary journey, 
was ‘Symeon, which is called Niger’ (Ac 13*^). 

a er was probably the Gentile name which he 
assumed. The name is found as a Roman 
cognomen, and a certain Niger of Pergea is men¬ 
tioned in Jos. BJ II. xix. 2. Nothing further is 
known about the Niger of Ac 13^ and there do not 
appear to be even any legends. 

A. C. IlEADLAM. 

NIGHT (7:?, [the ending n-r being prob. 
radical and not n loc.— Oxf. neb. Lex.], Aram. 
*<.7'<» *'*^^)* — Besides r^resenting these properly 
equivalent Heb. and Gr. words, ‘night’ stands 
in AV once for (‘darkness’). Job 26^® (RV 
‘darkness’); thrice for (‘twilight’), Is 6“ 
(RV ‘ night ’), 21* 69'® (RV ‘ twilight”); and four 
times for lyii (‘evening’), Gn 49'*^' (RV ‘even’), 
Lv 6®® (RV ‘evening’). Job 7* (RV ‘night’), Ps 30» 
(RV ‘night,* RVm ‘even’), np;*? is tr^' ‘night 
season,’ Job 30'’, and nhV'l? ‘night seasons,’ Ps 16’. 
The Aram, wa (‘ to pass the night’) occurs Dn 6'®, 
and in NT we have pL9<TovtKnov (‘midnight’), Mk 
13®®, Lk 11®, Ac 16®® 20’j bwvvKrep^Ceof (‘to con¬ 


tinue all night ), Lk 6 '®; pvx6^p-cpov (‘a night and 
a day’), 2 Co 11 ®®. RV omits ‘night’ on textual 
grounds from four passages where the word appears 
in AV, viz. Mt 27«, Mk U", Jn 7®®, 2 P 3'®. 

The simple conception of nicht as the period of 
darkness alternating with da^ight is embodied in 
the first creation narrative (Gn 1 **®), which de¬ 
scribes how the darkness (ii^'n) was divided by God 
from the light, and was called Night (n^;^). Dark¬ 
ness and night are similarly identified in Ps 104®®, 
and night is a synonym for darkness in Am 6 ®, 
Mic 3®, Wis 17®* ®* '*• ®'. The regular succession of 
days and nights represents the permanent order of 
the universe (Gn 8 “, Jer 33®®*®®). As the daytime 
was assigned to the sun, so the night was assigned 
to the moon and the stars (Gn 114 . 16 . Pg 1359 ^ 
Jer 31®®). Night as a part of the creation is 
God’s (Ps 74'®), and bears witness to His glory 
(Ps 19®). 

The following usages of *nig?U* in connexion 
with * day' are noteworthy, (a) Time is measured 
in terms of both. Thus we find ‘ three days and 
three nights,’ 1 S 30'®, Jon 1 '’, Mt 12 ^®; ‘seven 
days and seven nights,’ Job 2'®; ‘ forty days and 
forty nights,’ Gn 7**'® (the flood). Ex 24'® etc. 
(Moses on Mt. Sinai), 1 K 19® (Elijah at Horeb), 
Mt 4® (Christ’s temptation). ( 6 ) ‘Day and night’ 
or ‘ night and day ’ expresses the continuotisness of 
an action or condition either during a definite 
time (Lv 8 ®®, Est 4'®, Ac 20**') or indefinitely, as of 
work (1 Th 2®, 2 Th 3®); of grief and trouble (Ps 
32* 42®, Jer 9' 14'’, La 2 '®); of prayer (Ps 88 ', 
2 Mac 13'®, Lk 2 ®’, 1 Th 3'®, 1 Ti 6 ®, 2 Ti 1 ®); of 
meditation in the law (Jos 1 ®, Ps 1 ®); of God’s 
service (Jth 11 '’, Ac 26’). In Rev 20 '® ‘day and 
nmht’ is followed by ‘ for eve** and ever.* In Mk 
4®^‘night and day’ has the special sense of ‘day 
after day,’ ‘ as time goes on.’ (c) ‘ All day and all 
night ’ is used of circumstances that are exception^ 
ally prolonged, as in Ex 10 '® (an east wind), Nu 
11®® (the gathering of quails), IS 19®* (Saul’s 
ecstasy), 28®® (Saul’s fast), 1 Mac 6 ®® (the assault 
on Epiiron). 

Night is the natural time for daily work to 
cease (Jn 9*), and for rest and sleep (Sir 40®, 1 Th 
6 ’). Wakefulness at night is abnormal (Est 6 '), 
and is usually due to sickness or to painful excite¬ 
ment (Job 7®* * 30'’, Ec 2®® 8 '®). It is at night that 
excessive grief finds vent (Ps 6 ® 30®, La 1 ®, To 10 ’). 
On the other hand, not only do wild beasts roam 
at night (Ps 104®®), but some men are called to 
night duties, as the priests in the temple (Ps 134'), 
the city watchmen (Is 21®), shepherds (Lk 2®), 
fishermen (Lk 6 ®, Jn 21 ®). The diligence of the 
virtuous woman is shown by her working at night 
(Pr 31'®*'®). 

Night is also the season of dreams and divine 
communications. Dreams are called ‘visions of 
the night,’ and appear in Scripture not only as 
significant of the future (Gn 40® etc.), but also as 
direct means of divine revelation. God speaks in 
a dream by night to Abimelech (Gn 20®), to Laban 
(Gn 31®*), to Solomon (1 K 3®, 2 Ch 1 ’); and in 
visions of the night to Jacob (Gn 46®), and to Paul 
(Ac 18®). Zechariah ‘saw by night’ the visions 
described in his prophecies (Zee 1®), and ‘night 
visions * are repeatedly mentioned as the means of 
divine revelation to Daniel (Dn 2 '® 7®* ’* '*). Apart 
from any special mention of dreams, God speaks 
at night to Abraham (Gn 26®*), to Balaam (Nu 
22 ®®), to Gideon (Jg 6 ®®), to Samuel (1 S 3**^* 15'®), 
to Solomon (2 Ch 7'®), to Paul (directly Ac 23", 
and by an angel Ac 27®®). The ‘ word of the Lord * 
came by night to Nathan (2 S 7*^ 1 Ch 17®). 

The darkness of night is a hindrance to active 
movement, causing men to stumble (Is 69'®, Jn 
11'®) and grope (Job 6 '*). On the other hand, it is 
favourable to secrecy. Hence night was chosen 
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for secret visits (1 S 28®, Jn 3^ 19*®) and treacheries 
(Jn 13®®). Daring exploits were carried out by 
night, such as Gideon’s destruction of the altar of 
Baal (Jg 6^), and his visit to the camp of Midian 
(Jg V ); David’s visit to the camp of Saul (1 S 26^); 
the rescue of Saul’s remains (1 S 3P‘-*); Nehemiah’s 
survey of Jerusalem (Neh 2 ’ 2 /r.j. murder of 
Holofernes (Jth 13^^). For the same reason in war 
night was a favourite time for ambushes (Jos 8®, 
Jg 932.84 2 K e'’*), and surprises (Gn 14^®, Jos 

10», Jg 1 S 14“, 2 S 229 17S 2 K 2 Ch 21®, 
Jer 6^ 1 Mac 4^- ® 5^ 12“- 13^, 2 Mac 8’ 12»). It 

was in the night that Sennacherib’s army was 
destroyed (2 K 19“), and that panic fell on the 
Syrians (2 K V^). Night was consequently a time 
when danger was to be apprehended (Ps 91®, Ca 3®), 
and when death and sudden destruction might 
come (Ex 12i2*®®, Job 34“ 36“ Hos 4®, Lk 12“ 17®^). 
Night was the safest time for llight and escape, 
as in the cases of Zedekiah at the Captivity (2 K 
25^ Jer 39^ 62^); Joseph and Mary (Mt 2^^); 1^1 at 
Damascus (Ac 9“), at Thessalonica (Ac 17'®), and at 
Jerusalem (Ac 23“). The great escape of Israel 
from Egypt was rememberea as having taken place 
by night (Ex 12®'*^®, Dt 16'), and it was at night 
that the apostles were repeatedly delivered from 
prison (Ac 6'® 12®). Night was the opportunity of 
the thief (Gn 31*», Job 24'^ Jer 49», Ob «, 1 Th 5®. 
See also Mt 28'®). The quietness of night made 
it a fitting time for prayer and communion with 
God (1 S 16", Ps 16^ 17* 22® 119«®, Jth 6®' 11'^ 
Lk 6'®). 

Night was the season of festive pleasure (Is 21®), 
which might be innocent and holy (Job 36'®, Ps 42® 
77®, Is 30“), or might degenerate into drunkenness 
and sensuality (Gn 19»®®f-, Jg 19“, Pr 7®, Is 5", 1 Th 6’). 

Besides darkness, the physical features of night 
include dew (Ca 6®) and frost (Gn 31®®, Jer 36*®). 
It was at night that the manna fell in the wilder¬ 
ness (Nu 11^. 

The night was divided into watches (Ps 90®). 
Under the Jewish system followed in OT these 
were three in number. We have ‘ the beginning 
of the W’atches ’ (La 2'®), * the middle watch ’ (^ 7'®), 
and *the morning watch’(Ex 14*®). In NT four 
stages of the night are distinguished, viz. evening, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning (Mk 13*^. 
These may be taken as corresponding to the four 
watches into which the night was divided by the 
Romans. Mention is made of the second'and third 
watcijos (Lk 12*®), and of the fourth watch (Mt 14®*}. 

Midnight is specified as the hour when certain 
impressive incidents, historical or narabolio, took 
place, such as the death of the firstoorn in Egypt 
(Ex 11® 12“); the earthquake at Philippi (Ac 162*q; 
the summons to meet the bridegroom (Mt 25®, cf. 
Mk 13*®). 

Night is used as a figure for death, which ends 
life’s work (Jn 9®). The present age, to be closed 
by the coming of Christ, is described as the night 
which precedes the day (Ro 13*®). By another 
metaphor night represents the sin and ignorance 
from which Christians have already escaped (1 Th 
6*). One of the glories of the new Jerusalem will 
be the absence of night (Rev 21“ 22®). 

James Patrick. 

NIGHT HAWK (opno tahmoi^, nochia ),— 

TahmQ^ occurs twice (Lv li'®, Dt 14'®) in the list of 
unclean birds. Our view of its meaning will 
be influenced by that which we take of the 
signification of the preceding word hath- 

hayycCdridh^ AV translates this in all the eight 
passages where it occurs ‘owl,’ but in four (Job 
SO®*, Is 13*' 34'* 43“) the margin has ‘ostrich.’ 
In all of them RV gives ‘ ostrich.’ The LXX 
generally renders it <rr/)ou06s, but sometimes 
vufyfjvoi. As the latter is a fabulous bird, the 
weight of the LXX is with RV. Many have 


thought that tahmd^ refers to the ostrich, the root 
hd7ncL§ signifying ‘ to be violent or unjust and 
that it corresponds to the Arab which also 

signifies ‘ the unjust bird ’ = the ostrich. But if 
‘ostrich’ is the proper rendering for bath-hayyd^ 
dndhy it is not liKely that another word would bo 
used for the bird in the same context, especially 
if the expression ‘ after his kind,’ at the end of the 
passage, refers to all the four birds mentioned. 
But even admitting, as is most probable, that this 
expression is limited to the genus immediately 
after which it occurs, still, if we agree with RV in 
the rendering ‘ostrich’ for bath-hayyddndhf wo 
must seek for another bird to correspond with 
tahmds^ Unfortunately, this is difficult to find. 
rXai;|, for which we have the authority of the LXX, 
and noctua that of the Vulg., signify some sort of 
owl. But two other words in this context are tr*' 
respectively ‘ little owl ’ and * great owl.’ ‘ Night 
hawk ’ would seem to be a mere guess. Perhaps 
it would be better with RVm to transliterate 
tdhmoLs, G. E. Post. 

NIGHT MONSTER lilitK 6voKiirra.vpo^, 

lamia^ Is 34'® AVm and RV ‘night monster,’ 
AV ‘screech owl,’RVm ‘Lilith’ [wh. see]).—The 
reference is to a nocturnal spectre, similar to the 
qhM of the Arabs. All nations have, in their 
legends, similar apparitions (cf. Wellh. Beste^t 
14811 .; W. R. Smith, US 113 f.). The Heb. has 
two other words of similar import, (see 

Horse-leech) and D'l'y?' (see Azazel, Satyr). 
The mention of such fabulous monsters does not 
commit Scripture to an endorsement of the fact 
of their existence. See Owl, 5. 

G. E. Post. 

NILE. —The word NetXos is of unknown origin. 
It was the name by which the river was known to 
the Greeks, Hesiod being the earliest writer to use 
it; Homer has but one name, klyvirroif for river 
and land. It does not occur in MT or LXX. 
Besides the possible connexion with nnj, it has 
been proposecf to refer it to a Demotic form, ne-il-u^ 
meaning ‘ the rivers.’ * The so-called canal, Sha(^ 
en-NU, in Babylonia, is thought by some to have 
an etymological connexion with the Egyptian 
river.t Of the many native names, one of the 
commonest and most ancient t was A’p, a word in 
some way implying the idea of covering or hiding. 
This name, nowever, is always employed in a 
sense more or less mythological: that so frequent 
later on, itnVf —the origin of the above Demotic 
form,—which became the everyday designation of 
the river, did not grow into popularity until the 
Middle Kingdom. § 

The Semitic languages record no name for the 
Nile till a comparatively late date; none, at any 
rate, appears to be met with before the 7th cent. 
(Assuroanipal), when the Assyrians were making 
use of the native itrw in the modified pronuncia¬ 
tion already current in Egypt, iaru*ilf the last 
letter here representing the Egyptian 'o, ‘great,’ 
as it appears eventually in the Coptic iero, iaro.ll 
This same word was as nk; most usually 
employed also by the Hebrews (e.y, Gn 41', Ex 1*®), 
who for other large rivers used (e.y. Gn 15'®, 2 K 
6 '®, Jer 2'®). The plur. of ikj generally indicates 
the canals or subsidiary branches of the Nile. 
Another name used by Hebrew writers is 

Shlhor (only Jos 13», 1 Ch 13®, Is 23», 
Jer 2'®), of which the etymology is obscure; the word 
* Groff in Bull, Inst, igypt. 1892,166. 
t Delitzsch, Paradiett il. (lv. 861) sttritmtes this 

name merely to a euppoeed physical resemblance, 
t In the Pyramid texts, t.g. Wnis 481, 646. 
flnscr. of Ghnemothes at Beni-Hasan, Kahun Pap.^ ed. 
Griffith, ii. 61. 

li Steindorff in Beitr. £. Astyr. i. 612 ; Erman in ZDMQ xlH 
108. Of. Ptolemy's i (Gtogr. lv. 6X 

% Gloss in Cod, March, (Holmes, zli.; Bwete, QX 
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is said to refer to the dark hue of the water ; but, 
in fact, the Nile is anything but dark in colour. 
No Egyptian derivation for the name has been 
recognized. Thougli it may sometimes refer to the 
Nile (Is 23*, Jer 2^*), elsewhere seems more 
appropriate to the Wady el-'Arish, ‘the Brook of 
Egypt ' (Jos 13*, 1 Ch 13*). See Egypt (River of). 

whether the Nile is to be recognized, as it was 
by Josephus,* in one of the four rivers of Paradise 
(Gn 2^®) is still debated. Of the two not yet 
identified, Pishon and Gihon, the latter has, owing 
to its connexion Avith the land of Cush, been often 
held to represent the river which flows through 
Ethiopia as well as Egypt. The LXX in Jer 2** 
seem, at any rate, to understand it so ^cf. Streane, 
Double Text of Jer, 38 f.). This Cush is, however, 
noAv less generally held to be Ethiopia than formerly. 
Delitzschf regards it as a Babylonian province; 
lloinmel ^ takes it for a district of central Arabia. 

The Egyptians fully realized the debt they owed 
to the river by whose agency their county had 
been created and Avas maintained. Tlie Nile Avas 
a deity honoured, from the earliest to the latest 
times, throughout the land,§ irrespective of local, 
often antagonistic cults; yet he appears to have 
had few temples of his own, and Ins priests are 
seldom mentioned.H Several deities besides 
the personification of its name, were regarded as 
connected with the river in one or other of its 
aspects. For instance, ^nm-Chnubia, /n/;^-Anukis, 
»S7^Satis were thought to rule the Cataracts, the 
point at which the Nile came within the knowledge 
of the Egyptians; <S^6A:*Souchos, again, Avas the 
tutelary god of the Fayyflm lake. It is possible 
that Osiris himself was originally a Nile deity.1T 
The Nile god is represented as a man with 
woman’s breasts, Avater-plants on his head, and, for 
dress, the girdle of a sailor or fisherman. Some¬ 
times he carries an offering of fish and water-fowl. 
’J'his representation appears to date from the 12th 
Dynasty. Long hymns are extant in his praise, 
enumerating his benefits to mankind; ** he is 
honoured, too, in many shorter inscriptions. The 
festivals held in mediaeval and modern times to 
celebrate the Inundation are doubtless survivals 
of ancient heathen ceremonies, one of Avhich classical 
authors call the NeiXwa.ft The Copts have ahvays 
uwed special prayers for the river’s rise; so, too, have 
the Ethiopian Christians.A curious liturgy is 
extant, containing a sort of harvest service in 
connexion with the Inundation, which was in use 
among the mediaeval Syriac-speaking community 
in Egypt.§§ 

The Inundation (which is perhaps referred to in 
Am 8* 9*) was never understood by the Egyptians 
themselves, who attributed it to some mystic, 
dmne agency, the tears of Isis’ yearly sorroAv for 
Osiris being in one vieAv its origm.lHI Herodotus 
(ii. 22) rejects the one explanation, among those 
he had heard,—and that from a Greek source,— 
which approximated to the truth. Subsequently 
Ptolemy gave this same explanation—that the 
river rose OAving to melted snoAv. The Christian 
Fathers HIT had learned the true one, viz. the 
annual rains in Ethiopia. 

• Ant, 1.1. 8. f Pa/radUs, 71. 

t AHT 814 ff. § Of. Lucian, Jup. Traa. 42. 

H He was, however, specially honoured under the New king¬ 
dom at Silsilis. Of. Lopsius, Denkm, ill. 176a, 200a, d, 2183, 
etc. 

H Of. Maspero, HUt, ane. i. 08. 

** The best known in I’ap. Salller, li.; see Quiesse in Rec, de 
Trav. xill. 

11 Heliodorus, ix. 9. For later times see Lumbroso, L'Egitto 
Iff., and Lane, Mod. Eg. ii. ch. xiii. 

tt Tuki, Miesale (S. Basil.), 71; Leyden, Catal. 129; Brightman, 
lAturgies, 208. The river’s rise is thought to be due to the In- 
teroemon of St. Michael; see Amdlineau, Contest i. 17. 

fil G. Margoliouth in JRASt 1896. 

Hi Pausamos, x. 32; cf. Brugsch, TTies. 293. 

HIT s.g, Athanasius, Vita Ant, (Pat, Or, 26, 891). 


The source of the river Avas equally mysterious. 
One theory, with Avhich the Odyssey seeiiiH 
acquainted (iv. 477), regarded it as a branch of a 
heavenly Nile, from Aviiich it separated to form 
the earthly stream somcAvhere m the Cataract 
di.strict. Two deep springs {krti) in that region, 
or two rocks (cf. Herod, ii. 28), Av^ere spoken of as 
the point Avheiice the Avaters floAved.* 

The height of the river’s annual rise—a matter 
of vital importance to all dwellers on its banks - 
Avaa officially registered from an early period (at 
JSemneh, 12th l5yn.),t and recently similar in¬ 
scriptions of a later age (22nd-20th Dyn.) have 
been found at Thebes.t The regulation of supplies 
of water for irrigation was one of the functions 
of the croAvn itself. Among the noAvly discovered 
remains of the earliest monarchy (l8t-2nd Dyn.) 
at Hieraconpolis is a relief showing the king 
opening (?) an artificial canal.§ Of the numer¬ 
ous Nilometers of more recent times, the oldest 
extant—probably of Ptolemaic origin, and in its 
modernized form still in use—is at Elephantine, 
though tradition assigned to that Avhich existed at 
Memphis a much higher antiquity.jl Abu SAliU 
(quoting Ibn 'Abd el-Hakam) attributes it to 
Joseph. IT 

The story of the seven years’ famine in Gn 41, due 
to an insufficient inundation, finds a parallel in a 
text discovered in 1891, which, though Avritten at 
earliest under the Ptolemies, purports to give an 
account of a drought of like duration under the 
3rd Dynasty.** 

A curious legend in the Targiim describes the 
burial of Joseph’s coffin in the Nile, and its re¬ 
discovery by Closes, ft The Egyptians, of course, 
never used the river in this way; 

See, further, art. Egypt, in vol. i. p. 653. 

W, E. Crum. 

NIMRIH.— See Beth-nimrah and Nimrim. 

NIMRIM, THE WATERS OP (onprp; rb Vbu^p 

TTjs Ne/u(i;)pe()u (Is 15*), B Ne^peTi/, A (Jer 48 

[Gr. 31]*^); Aqu(e Nemrim). —Mentioned only in 
Isaiah (15*) and Jeremiah (48*^). Gesenius (Lex.) 

g ives tlie meaning (the same as of Nirarah or 
oth-nimrah) ‘limpid or wholesome water,’ but 
the Avord is more probably held to indicate the 
place of the nimr or leopard (Bochart, Hieroz, 
li. 107, ed. Rosenmllll.). 

Nimrim need not, however, be confounded Avith 
Nimrah or Beth-nimrah (Nu 32*- **, Jos IS’*^), Avhich 
seem to have been located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. It is mentioned in connexion 
with Zoar, Luhith, and Horonaim in such a 
manner as to indicate its location south of the 
river Amon at the south-eastern end of the Dead 
Sea. The Zoar denounced here by the prophets 
may be quite distinct from the refuge of Lot, 
which is by many located on the northern shore 
of the Dead Sea. Josephus, hoAvever, states that 
Zoar (to which Lot fleef) existed in his day, and 
places it together with Sodom and Gomorrah south 
of the DeiS Sea (Ant, I. xi. 4, xiv. i. 4; BJ iv. 
viii. 4). Eusebius also places Zoar at the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, and Jerome appears to en¬ 
dorse this. In the Middle A^es Zoar was identi¬ 
fied under the name of Segor m the same locality, 
and it is now accepted by many as represented 
by Dra’a at the mouth of the Wady Kerak on 
the south-east shore of the Dead Sea. The posi- 

* The most ignorant notions on this question may be still found 
among the natives; see Liittke, Aegyptens nous Zeit, ii. 856. 
t Lepeius, Denktn. ii. 139, etc 
I Legrain in Z, xxxiv 
§ Expl. Fund’s Report for 1897-98, p. 7. 

I) Diodorus, 1. 30. IF Ed. Evetts, f. 18a. 

** Brugsch, Die bibl, 7 Jahrs, Of. above, vol. li. p. 774» 
note t. 

ft Condi, LehnwHrtert 129. 
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tion of Luhitli can only bo surmised. It appears 
to have been in the neighbourhood of one of the 
few passes leading down to the Dead Sea. In the 
days of Eusebius it was known as Luith, and 
between Areopolis (Rabbath Moab) and Zoar. It 
may therefore have been the name of the pass 
leading down the Wady Beni Hamid from Aroo- 
polis to Zoar ; while Horonaim, ‘the two caverns,* 
may have been the name of the fort or forts com¬ 
manding the pass leading down from Kir of Moab 
to Zoar (see Kir of Moab). 

A name resembling Nimrim has been found by 
de San Icy, Seetzen, and Tristram in Borj Nemeircih 
and Wady N^meirah about eight miles south of 
Dra’a (Zoar), in one of the richest and most 
luxuriant spots in the country. The ‘Waters of 
Nimrim* were found by Klein at a spot higher 
up, where were the ruins of an old town and irri- 

S ated garden bearing the name ‘ the Springs of 
f’meirah*; in close proximity was also found the 
‘brook of the willows,* spolcen of in connexion 
with Nimrim (Is 16’). 

These passages call attention to the abundance 
begotten by those waters, the grass and herbage 
and hay ; and Tristram relates that the greenness, 
exuberant fertility, and plenteous fountains are 
still as marked as ever {Bible Places^ p. 353). 

LiTi!RATUR«.--Dillmann, Jimia, ad loe. ; Cheyne, Proph. of 
Isaiah*, ad loo. (accepts, while Dillm. rejects, Identity with 
Beth-nlmrah of Nu); Buhl, GAP 124, 272 ; de Satilcy, 1. 283ff., 
11. 62 ; Seetzen, U. 864, 111. 18 ; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 

466. 0. Warren. 

NIMROD (i'll?;, Nf/?/)w5, Nemrod). —A son of 
Cush, who ‘began to be a mighty one in the 
earth,’ and a great hunter, and who is described as 
haying had, as the beginning of his kingdom, the 
cities Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneli, in the 
land of Shinar or Babylonia (Gn 10®*^®). There 
have been many speculations as to the identity of 
this ancient hero and the meaning of his name. 
To all appearance, his greatness ro.stod as much upon 
his prowess as a hunter as upon his success as a 
ruler of men; but it is to be noted that the ex¬ 
pression ‘ a mighty hunter before the Lord * is, to 
all appearance, merely another way of saying ‘a 
very great hunter indeed,’ and may perhaps be 
ironically intended. That violence and insolence 
are associated with the character of the hero (see 
Josephus, Ant, I. iv. 2) on account of the expres¬ 
sion niJ gibbdr, in no way affects the question of 
his career and identity. With regard to this, it 
may be noted that the derivation of Nimrod from 
the root nip mar ad, ‘to rebel,’ rests on a false 
etymology; and there is also no real ground to 
connect nim with the building of the tower of 
Babel, to which his name is attaclied by tradition 
(see Mirkhond*), though we shall see further on 
what connexion, if any, he may have had with 
that erection. 

Among the later attempts at identification, the 
most important is that which mode him to be one 
with Izdubar or Gistubar, as the name was then 
read, and it was confidently expected that the true 
reading of this name wlien found would turn 
out toi)e very similar to the Hebrew form Nimrod 
—an expectation which seemed to be confirmed 
by the reading of Namrasit as the Semitic form 
of Gisdubarra, pointed out by Hommel. There 
is hardly any Assyriologist who would not have 
liked to welcome this explanation, for it had in it 
much inherent probability. When, however, the 
Babylonian pronunciation of the name read as 
Izdubar or Gistubar apj>eared, it turned out to be 
Gilgame§, the Gilgamos of Aelian, as pointeil out 
by Oppert. The supposition that Nimrod was the 

* RamaVus-Safa, translated by E. Rehatsek (Oriental Trane- 
latlon Fund, vol. i. pt. i. p. 140). 


same as the hero Gilgames therefore fell to the 
ground. 

There was then no alternative but to fall back 
upon the suggestion, made by Josef Grivel {TSBA 
iii. 136 ff.) in 1874, that Nimrod is none other than 
the god Merodach. Little need exists to go 
through all Grivel’s reasons for supposing that the 
two were identical, many of these being untenable ; 
but it may be noted that his view was based prima¬ 
rily upon the likeness ho had noticed between the 
shorter form of the name of Merodach in Accadian 
and the biblical Nimrod. Notwithstanding the 
difference that appears to exist between these two 
names, it is certain that they are very closely 
related. The name Merodach is, as is well known, 
of Accadian orijrin, the full form being Am/ir- 
utuk or Amar-uauk, and the meaning apparently 
‘the brightness of day.* From this it will bo 
seen that he was a solar hero, and that his name 
is compounded with that of the Sungod, one of 
whose names, in Accadian, was Utuki —the same 
word as the final element, utuk or uduk. As the 
syllable -uk was, to all intents and purposes, a 
termination or lengthening, we have in Amaruduk 
a word containing all the consonants of Nimrod 
except the initial n. The addition of this con¬ 
sonant is apparently due to the same cause as the 
initial n in Nisroch and Nibhaz(see these articles), 
namely, the desire to disfigure the name of a 
heathen deity. The vowels of this newly formed 
word have also been brought more or less into 
conformity with that of Nisroch and of Nibhaz 
(cf. JRAS, 1899, p. 459). 

In Gn 10® the expression ‘ Cush begat Nimrod * 
apparently means only that he was of Cushite 
nationality (he is not mentioned among the sons of 
Cush in v.*’), and not a Semite. This would agree 
with the evidence furnished by the name, for 
Amaruduk is not Semitic, but Accadian, which is 
regarded by many as a Cushite language. Amar- 
ucliik or Merodach was son of Ea or Aa, whose 
name is also Accadian. 

The question whether Merodach ever was really 
king of Babylon need not detain us here, as it is 
of no importance. Suffice it to say that ‘ the king * 
(Accad. lugala, Bab. Sarru) par excellence was 
one of his titles. This he apparently bore as * king 
of the gods ’; but there is no reason to suppose, on 
that account, that he was not king of men during 
his life on earth. The second point in this paralM 
refers to the cities over which he had dominion, 
and in this connexion it is to be noted that, 
whilst GilgameS (Gistubar) seems to have been 
king of Erech only, Merodach was, first of all, 
king of Babylon, and remained patron god of the 
city practically to the last. Besides this, he seems 
to be mentioned, in the bilingual story of the 
Creation, as the builder of Niffer (identified by the 

t abbins with Calneh), together with Us temple 
-kura, and of Erech, with its temple E-ana (cf. 
11. 39 and 40 with 6 and 7, JBAS, 1891, pp. 394, 
396). The building of Babylon is referred to in 
1. 14 {I.C.), and it may be supposed that he was also 
regarded by the writer as its constructor. If the 
statement of the Rabbins be correct, which makes 
Nifter to be the same as Calneh, then we have 
here Merodach mentioned in close connexion with 
three of the four cities referred to in Gn 10'® as the 
beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod, and it is not 
by any means improbable that future discoveries 
may reveal to us in the same connexion Accad, 
which would make the fourth. 

In addition to this, however, Merodach was 
regarded by the Babylonians (though they did not 
look, to all appearance, upon that side of his char¬ 
acter as the most important) as a mighty hunter, 
for it was he who, when all the other gods held 
back, attacked, and caught with his net, the great 
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dragon of Chaos, as detailed in the Babylonian 
story of the Creation 

* The lord * spread wide his net to enclose her, 

The evil wind following behind, he sent on before. 

Tiamtu opened her mouth as wide as she could— 

He caused the evil wind to enter before she closed her lips. 
The evil winds tilled out her body, 

Her consciousness was taken away, wide opened she her 
mouth. 

He seized the weapon, cut open her body, 

Sundered her inner part, tore out her heart. 

He enclosed her, put an end to her life. 

Threw her body prone and stood thereon.’t 

Merodach was indeed * a hero in hunting * {gibbdr 
%fiyid), which, as we know from the Assyrian 
sculptures, was often accomplished with a net,t as 
in the legend here quoted ; and this circumstance 
seems to complete the list of parallels needed. A 
large portion of the Semitic - Babylonian legend 
of the Creation is devoted to this exploit of the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon, testifying to 
the importance with which the early Babylonians 
regarded it, and it is mentioned in the eulogies 
pronounced upon him by his father Ea or Aa at 
tlie end of the story. 

The legends that have^been preserved concerning 
Nimrod would seem to show that his fame in the 
country of his exploits rests more upon what was 
known of him tnere than upon the somewhat 
meagre account in Genesis, and it is probably for 
the same reason that so many places there are 
named after him.§ Thus wo have the Birs Nimroud, 
the ancient Borsippa, near the ruins of Babylon, 
Tel Nimroud, near Baghdad, the dam Suhr el- 
Nimroud, across the Tigris near Mosul, and the 
mound of Nimroud, the ancient Calah. To all 
appearance, he was regarded in later times in his 
native country as a great builder also. As has 
been pointed out above, he seems to have been 
looked upon by the Babylonians as the builder of 
Babylon, and the bilingual Creation story appar¬ 
ently attributes to him the completion of E-sagila, 
the great temple-tower in that city, which was 
certainly of the type of the Tower of Babel, even 
if it were not that erection itself. This may 
account for the connexion of Nimrod with the 
catastrophe of the confusion of tongues, ascribed 
to him in the East both in comparatively ancient 
and in more recent times. T. G. Pinches. 

NIMSHI —The grandfather of king Jehu, 

who is generally designated * ben-Nimshi,* 1 K 19^® 
(B Najued^fl, A om.), 2 K 9* (B Najueo-crel, A 

(B Na/x€<T<rdf A* Na/4e<7<rd) (B I^afie^ffelas, A 
Jay), 2 Ch 22^ (B Na/4e(r<rel, A -()• 

NINEVEH LXX NT [Text. Rec.] 

Kit'cvf, Gr. and Kom. writers Ntvoy, Ninus). —In Gn 
10 ^ it is stated (according to the better transla¬ 
tion) that Nimrod (wh. see) or some other Baby¬ 
lonian ‘went forth* out of Chaldaea and founded 
Nineveh and Rehoboth-Tr {EMt-uri in Assyrian, 
‘the streets or public places of the city*). A 
similar tradition is indicated in Mic 6®. The 
native monuments show that the tradition is 
correct, and that Nineveh was once included 
within the boundaries of the Babylonian empire 
(cf. art. Assyria in vol. i. p. 180*, and Driver in 
Hogarth’s Authority and Archaeology^ p. 29 f.). 
In fact it seems to have taken its name from the 
Babylonian city of NinA on the Euphrates, which 

• i.e. Merodach. 

t Fried. Delitzach, pp. 100, 107, linos 

05-104, revised by comparison ^th the original text. 

t One of the meanings of the Heb. the root of fayid, is 
‘ to lay snares' or * nets.’ Of. also the name of ^idon. 

f It is noteworthy that Babylonia is called ' the land of Nim¬ 
rod * in Mio 5^,—whether because he was an early king of the 
country, or because, as Merodach. he was the chief divinity, is 
uncertain. If the latter, it would be a parallel to the exprewon 
‘ people of Obemofh ’ in Nu 21* and Jer 48*. 


is mentioned by Diodorus (ii. 3. 7), quoting prob' 
ably from Ctesias. 

The name of Nineveh is written Ninud and 
Nind in the cuneiform inscriptions. A popular 
etymology connected it with the Assyrian minu, 

‘ hsh,* at a very early date, since the name is ideo- 
graphically represented by the picture of a fish 
inside the enclosure of a city. But it seems really 
to have been derived from the title of the Baby¬ 
lonian godde.ss NinA, the daughter of Ea, who was 
identified with the Semitic Lstar. NinA is the 
original of the Greek form Ninos. 

The city lay on the eastern side of the Tigris, 
northward of the Greater Zab, and opposite the 
modern town of Mosul. As late aa the 12th cent. 
Benjamin of Tudela still knew its ruins under the 
name of Niniveht although its site had been so 
completely deserted before the 4th cent. B.c. that 
when Xenophon passed the spot all recollection 
of the place had disappeared. The ruins consist 
chiefly of two great mounds, Kouyunjik and Nebi 
Yunus, and the remains of the ancient city walls. 
The latter are of a rectangular shape, running 
parallel to the river on the western side, and pro¬ 
tected on the eastern side by a double earthwork, 
between i^which and the walls was a deep ditch. 
The walls themselves were protected by towers and 
pierced by gates, and rose to a vast height, and 
consisted of a basement of stone with a super¬ 
structure of crude bricks. They enclosed about 
1800 acres, or about half the space enclosed within 
the Aurelian walls of Rome, and had a circumfer¬ 
ence of miles. The moat between them and the 
eastern outworks was 145 feet wide. It was filled 
with water from the river Khusur, now called 
Khoser, which flows in a southward direction from 
Khorsabad, and, after passing through the centre 
of the ancient Nineveh, falls into the Tigris on the 
south side of the mound of Kouyunjik. The Tigris 
must originally have washed the foot of the western 
city wall, though at present a bank of silt has been 
formed between it and the river. 

The mound of Kouyunjik lies on the north side 
of the Khoser, and covers the site of two palaces, 
—that of Sennacherib to the south and of Assur- 
bani-pal to the north. Sennacherib levelled the 
remains of an older palace which stood on the bank 
of a stream called the Tebilti, and had been so 
injured by the floods that the sarcopliagi of his 
royal predecessors who had been buried there were 
exposed to view. In its place he erected a splendid 
building, partly in the native Assyrian, partly in 
the Syrian, style of architecture, with a park and 
garden, stables and storehouses, and special forti¬ 
fications of its own. Assur-bani-pal’s palace was 
chiefly distinguished by the extent of the harim 
buildings and the establishment of a library. 

The southern mound, which lies, like Kouyunjik, 
against the inner side of the western city wall, 
rises midway between the Khoser and the southern 
portion of the city rampart. It is now known as 
Nebi Yunus, from a supposed tomb of the prophet 
Jonah, and also represents the site of two palaces, 
one constructed by Sennacherib and the other by 
Esarhaddon. Compared, however, with the palaces 
at Kouyunjik, they were of inferior size and 
splendour. 

Southward of Nineveh, at the comer of land 
formed by the junction of the Tigris and Greater 
Zab, was Kalkhu or Calab, whose site is now 
marked by the mound of Nimrfld. Between it 
and Nineveh stood the Resen of Gn 10^*, the Ecs- 
eni or ‘ Fountain-head * of the Bavian inscription 
of Sennacherib. It is doubtless the Larissa {Al- 
Eesen or ‘ City of Resen *) of Xenophon’s Anabc^ 
(iii. 4. 7), 6 parasangs from Mespila, the Assyrian 
Muspalu or ‘ low ground * near the mound of Nebi 
Yunus. To the north of Nineveh, close to the 
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sources of the Khoser and on the hill-slopes of 
Magganubba, is Khorsabad, still called SarghUn 
by the Mohammedan writer YdlcM in the 14th 
cent. Khorsabad is the site of the palace and 
city founded by Sargon in b.c. 707, the remains of 
which were excavated by Botta. 

The name of Nineveh is perhaps first met with 
in the inscriptions of Giulea, the high priest of 
Lagas or Telio in Babylonia (B.c. 2700), who tells 
us that he had built a temple of Istar at Ninfl, 
though it is possible that the NinA referred to may 
be the Ninft of Babylonia. The Assyrian Nineveh, 
however, which seems to have been a colony from 
the Babylonian city of the same name, was specially 
dedicated to Istar, and up to the last ‘Istar of 
Nineveh* continued to be invoked by the side of 
* Istar of Arbela.* Gudea, it should be added, 
calls himself ‘ the powerful minister of the goddess 
NinA.’ An inscription of Dungi of Ur, a contem¬ 
porary of Gudea, which is now in the Louvre, is 
said to have been discovered on the site of 
Nineveli. If this were really the case, we should 
have direct monumental evidence of Babylonian 
work in the future Assyrian capital. A letter of 
the Babylonian king Khammurabi (B.c. 2300) speaks 
of Assyrian soldiers in the Babylonian army ; and 
as late as B.c. 1400 Burna-buryas still regards the 
Assyrians as his vassals. Before this latter date, 
however, the high priests of Assur (the modern 
KaVak Sherghat) had become kings, and claimed 
to bo independent of Babylonia. Dusratta of 
Mitanni, the contemporary of Buma-buryas, sent 
a golden image of * Istar of Nineveh ’ to Egypt, 
and mentions another that had been already 
sent there in the reign of his father. Winckler 
infers from this that Nineveh was subject at 
the time to Mitanni; but the conclusion efoes not 
necessarily follow. At all events, the Assyrian 
king, Assur-yuballidh writes to the Egyptian 
Pharaoh as an independent sovereign; and an 
inscription tells us that he restored fi-Masmas, the 
temple of Istar at Nineveh, which had been built 
by oamas-Hadad, the high priest of Assur, in B.C. 
1820. Shalmaneser I. (B.c. 1300) again repaired 
the temple, by the side of which his father Hadad- 
nirari I. hod erected a chapel to the Babylonian 
deities Merodach and Nebo. Shalmaneser I., 
however, was the builder of Calah, and does not 
seem to have lived in Nineveh itself. Indeed the 
firnt king whom we know to have made it his 
place of residence was Assur-bil-kala, the son of 
Tiglath-pilesor I. (B.C. 1100). From this time 
onward Nineveh was probably a royal residence 
until the]reign of Assur-na?ir-pal (B.C. 880), when 
Calab was rebuilt and its palace restored. For 
nearly two centuries Calah now remained the 
capital, and it was only under Sennacherib that 
Nineveh resumed its place as the chief city of the 
empire. All the spoils of Asia were lavished on 
its adornment and fortification; pure drinking- 
water was introduced into it in place of the rain¬ 
water on wliich the inhabitants nad hitherto de¬ 
pended ; and stately palaces rose in the neighbour- 
Iiood of the Tigris, it was to Nineveh that captive 
princes were brought and exposed in iron cages to 
the gaze of the multitude; here the head of Teum- 
man, the conquered king of Elam, was hung up in 
the garden of Assur-bani-pal’s palace ; and out of 
its gates marched the armies that conquered the 
Oriental world. Its markets were thronged with 
merchants and traders, and its library was stored 
with thousands of clay books. 

Nineveh fell in B.c. 807-6, and with it fell also 
the Assj^rian kingdom and empire. According to 
an inscription of Nabonidos, it was destroyed by 
the king of the Manda or Scythians, who had 
settled in Ecbatana and gone to the assistance of 
Nabopolassar, the Babylonian king. War had 


I broken out between the latter and his suzerain, 
i the king of Assyria, who was supported by several 
I of the Babylonian cities where the Assyrian rule 
i was still obeyed. According to Abydenos, the 
last king of Assyria was Sarakos, who appears to 
I be the ^n-sar-iskun of the monuments. A tablet 
dated in the seventh year of the latter king has 
been found at Erech. But there was another 
Assyrian king, Sin-sura-lisir, whose name is found 
on a tablet dated at Nippur in the year of his 
accession, and it is therefore possible that with 
him rather than with Sin-sar-iskun Nineveh and 
Assyria came to an end. 

The fall of Nineveh is prophesied by Nahum and 
Zephaniah (2^*‘^®), and in Nahum more especially 
there are references to the topography of the 
Assyrian capital (see Billerbeck and Jeremias, ‘Der 
Untergang Nineveh’s und die Weissa^ngsehrift 
des Nahum,’ in the Bcitrdge zur Assyriologic, iii. 1). 
In 2 K 19“=Is 37”, it is described as the residence 
of Sennacherib, and the temple of ‘ Nisroch his 
god’ is referred to. The name of Nisroch, how¬ 
ever, is corrupt, and it is impossible to say what 
was the original reading. 

For the story of Jonah’s preaching at Nineveh, 
and our Lord’s application of this, see art. Jonah 
in vol. ii., especially pp. 746-751. 

In Jon 4^^ it is stated that Nineveh contained 
‘more than sixscore thousand’ infants, which 
would give a population of about 600,000. Cap¬ 
tain Jones, who made a trigonometrical survey of 
the site in 1853, estimates that, allowing 60 sqiiare 
yards to each inhabitant, the population may have 
amounted to about 174,000 souls. The statement, 
however, in the Bk. of Jonah, that Nineveh was a 
city of ‘ three days’ journey,’ can be explained only 
on the supposition that both Calah and Khorsabad 
{Dur’Sargon)vfQTQ included in its precincts; and even 
then Konig (see art. JoNAH, vol. ii. p. 748‘) thinks the 
dimensions impossible. Nineveh is again brought 
before us in the books of Tobit (U^^^ etc.) and 
Judith (U). Tobit is said to have lived there like 
certain Israelites mentioned in the cuneiform con¬ 
tract tablets, some of whom even held office under 
the government. 

hiTERATURB.—Rich, Narrative of a Residence in Kourdistan 
and on the SUe of Ancient Nineveh (1830); A. H. Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remains (1848), and Discoveries in the Rums of 
Nineveh and Babylon (1853); F. Jones,' Topography of Nineveh,' 
with maps, in JHAS 0866); J. Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh 
and Persepolis (1851): Botta and Flnndin, Monument de Ninive 
(1840-60); V. Place, Ninive et VAssyrie (1800-09); of. also the 
Literature cited at the end of art. Assyria. 

A. H. Sayce. 

NINEYITES (Niveu(e)4Tai).~The inhabitants of 
Nineveh (which see), Lk 11“ (only). In the paral¬ 
lel passage, Mt 12^b both AV and RV have * men 
of Nineveh’ {Mpes Ntycu(e)rrai) as well as in Lk 
1132 dvbpsi Nivevtf Lachm. Treg. WH Apdpet 
Ni,vev{e)lrai), 

NIPHIS (B A AV Nephis), 1 Es 6«. 

—‘ The sons of N., 166,’ correspond to ‘ the children 
of Magbish, 156,’ in Ezr 2“. The corruption may 
be due to reading Bi’aiD as {from Niphis). 

NISAN (IP'I Neh 2', Est 3’, 1 Es 6«, Ad. Est 11*). 
—The first month in the later Jewish calendar. 
See Time. 

NISROCH ; in 2 K 19” B has ^EaSpdx, A 
'Eadpdx, hi Is 37“ B "Naaapdx, A *A<rapdXt Vulg. 
Nesroch ),—The Hebrew form of the name of a 
deity of the Assyrians, in whose temple Sen¬ 
nacherib was worshipping when slain by his sons 
(see the passages quoted). There has been much 
speculation as to the identity of this deity, and 
many wild theories have been put forward con¬ 
cerning him. Jarchi, for instance, explains the 
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word as ‘a beam, or plank, of Noah’s ark,* from an 
analysis of the word given by Rabbinical exposi¬ 
tors, by which Ttoj would be = Knu noa. A far 
more reasonable suggestion was that of Gesenius, 
who considered that Nisroch was a lengthened form 
of the Arab nisr, ‘ an eagle,’ and this etymology 
was supported by the fact that eagle-headed divine 
figures actually occur in the Assyrian bas-reliefs. 
A comparison of the Greek forms, however, shows 
that the Hebrew writing of the name is corrupt, a 
a having been added [as in the case of Nibhaz and 
Nimroa] and vocalic changes made so as to bring 
the word practically into the same form as the two 
words here cited. There is therefore no doubt 
tliat, as suggested by Schrader {COT ii. 13 f.), 
Nisroch is a corruption of ASur, or of a possible 
by-form ASurakUt to which the Greek variant 
Eifopdx is the nearest approach.* This identifica¬ 
tion, it is to be noted, is not only the most 
probable, but also the most satisfactory, for it is 
in the temple of the national god of his country 
that we should expect to find the king of Assyria 
worshipping, especially if by any means he had 
received information of his sons’ mtention; for to 
his mind the national god of the land, who had, as 
he believed, so often helped him to victory, would 
naturally be the one most likely to save him from 
his rebellious offspring. With regard to the form, 
there are two possible explanations. Nisroch 
^Esorach) may be for Akuraku^ a lengthened 
orm of Aiur by the addition of aku [the same 
termination as appears in Amaruduk(u)], the 
Marduku (a personal name) of the later contract- 
tablets, in which case the presence of the ending 
would seem to imply Accadian iniluence. On the 
other hand, the name may be really a compound 
one, i,e, the well-known appellation of the god 
A^ur with the Accadian name of the moon-god 
Aku (compare Eri-Aku, ‘ servant of the moon-god’ 
=Arioch) attached to it. In support of this second 
etymology may be cited the fact that Sennacherib’s 
name contains the element Sin^ the common name 
of the moon-god in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
the expression * his god ’ may refer to some such 
compound deity as Aaur-Aku, whom Sennacherib 
specially worshipped. T. G. Pinches. 

NITRE (nnj, vlrpop) in its modern usage denotes 
saltpetre, nitrate of potash, but the vlrpov or nitrum 
of the ancients was a different substance, natron, 
carbonate of soda. It occurs as an incrustation 
on the ground in Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere, and 
is also a constituent in the water of certain saline 
lakes. The most famous of the latter are the 
• natron lakes ’ in Egypt. They lie in the * natron 
valley’ about 60 mues W.N.W. of Cairo. The 
deposit of these lakes includes an upper layer of 
common salt and a lower one of natron (Wilkinson, 
Modem Egypt, i. 382 ff.). Strabo mentions these 
E^ptian lakes {Geon, XVII. i. 23), and also a similar 
lake in Armenia (io. xi. xiv. 8). See also Pliny, 
Nat, Hist, xxxi. 10. 

‘ Nitre ’ occurs twice in AV. In Pr 26®’ t the 
effect of songs on a heavy heart is compared to the 
action of vinegar upon ‘ nitre ’ (KV ‘ nitre,’ RVm 
‘ soda *). Vinegar has no effect upon saltpetre, but 
with carbonate of soda it produces effervescence. 
In Jer 2” ‘nitre’ (RV ‘lye’) is referred to as a 
cleansing agent. Here, again, natron rather than 
modem nitre suits the connexion. Natron has 
detergent properties, and is in fact the same sub¬ 
stance as ‘ washing-soda,’ while saltpetre is useless 
for cleansing purposes. James Patrick. 

NO (Ki Jer 46”, Ezk 30i<-w-i«), NO-AMON (k1 

• Of. JRAS, 1899, p. 469. 

t The LXX appears here to have followed a different readingr 
from the MT. 


Nah 3®).—These two names, the former asso¬ 
ciated with Anion also in Jer (RV), represent 
Egyptian Thebes. This city was the centre of 
Amon-worship, and the capital of Egypt, not only 
throughout the New Kin^om(17th~20th Dynasty), 
but also again under the Ethiopian rulers of Egypt 
in the 25th Dynasty, against whom Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal brought their forces. Nahum refers 
to the capture and sack of Thebes, probably in 
Assurbanipal’s last invasion, B.c. 663, which seems 
to have been the most destructive to the metropolis. 
The instances in Jer and Ezk show that to the 
outside world Thebes remained the great city of 
Egypt for many years after it had fallen to the 
second or third place in the country. 

In the New Kingdom Thebes was commonly 
called N.t rs.t ‘southern city,’ N.t Ymn ‘ city of 
Amon,’ or simply N,t ‘ city.’ In the 21st Dynasty 
a single individual is named alternatively, N,t- 
nekht and N.t-Amon-nekht, each meaning ‘Thebes 
is victorious’ (Spiegelberg, Eec, de trav, xxi. 53). 
In Demotic Ne regularly stands for Thebes, and 
after the destruction of the city itself by Ptolemy X. 
the word still appears in the Egypt, name of the 
Thebaid. The fern, ending t was early lost, and 
the royal name gives approximately pt) 

as the pronunciation of n.t. The Assyrian annals 
name tlie city Ni\ The punctuation No* of the 
Hebrew is evidently wrong, but the Septuagint 
(Ezk 30'^* Aibi 7r6Xis, v.^® [implying a 

reading ^i], Jer 46 [Gr. 26]” rbp *A/jliiiu)p rbp v 16 p 
aitrijs, Nah 3® fieplba [implying a reading Kip con¬ 
fused with ‘ portion ’] 'A/x/xciv) gives no help in 
correcting it. F. Ll. Griffith. 

NOADIAH (nny’u ‘ meeting with J"’; Noa^el)*— 
The son of Binnui, a Levite, one of the four persons 
to whom were committed the silver and gold and 
sacred vessels brought by Ezra from Babylonia (Ezr 
8”). In I Es 8®* he is called ‘ Moeth the son of 
Sabannus’ (MojbO ^a^dppov, cf. N. dirb 'Epappaid, Ezr 
Lc.). 

2. A prophetess, who assisted Tobiah and San- 
ballat at the time of the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem. Nebemiah denounces her for at¬ 
tempting to intimidate him, but no particulars 
regarding her are given in the narrative (Neh 6’^). 

H. A. White. 

NOAH (rji ‘rest,’ from ; LXX and NT Nwe, 
whence AV Noe ; Jos. [var, lec, Nebeos], In 

Gn 5”, probably a fragment of J, the name is de¬ 
rived from the root cm ‘ comfort,’ and is given to 
Noah by Lainech in the belief that he womd com¬ 
fort * men for the toil of their hands ‘ from the 
ground which J" hath cursed’).—Gn 5”*” 6-9. 
up to 9’^ Noah appears ns the hero of the Flood, 
in 9”’” as the first discoverer of the art of making 
wine. That these two stories come from different 
sources is probable, because in the earlier Accadian 
history of the Flood that event is immediately 
followed by the translation of Sitnapisti (Noah), 
perhaps referred to in 6®^ cf. 6”, which appears to 
be a fragment of J misunderstood by P in 5”. 

Amongst the Talmudists (e.g, Aooda Zara 64 5, 
Sanhedrin 665) it was customary to speak of ‘ the 
seven precepts of the sons of Noah,’ by which they 
meant those precepts that were supposed to be 
already binding uoon mankind at large before 
Abraham and outside of his family. Other enumer¬ 
ations besides seven are also found. For details 
see Schurer, GJV^ iii. 128 [HJP ii. ii. 218], or 
Weber, Jvdische Theolo^ie (Index, s. ‘Gebote’). 

See art. Flood, vol. ii. 16. 

F. H. Woods. 

* In Haupt’s OT the MT UPCJJJ (‘he will comfort «#’)!• 
changed to (‘ r«t *), in harmony with LXX 

See Ball’s note, ad loe., and Nestle in Expos 

Times, viii. 239. 
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NOAH (nvi, Noud).—One of the daughters of 
Zelophehad the Manassite, about whose rights of 
inheritance a knotty point of law came up for 
settlement, Nu 26^ 2V 36”, Jos 17*. 

G. Harford-Battkrsby. 

NOAH, BOOK OP. —In the use which was made 
of this book in the final redaction of the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch we have an admirable example of 
the methods pursued by Jewish editors. Though 
the Book of Noah has not come down to us inde¬ 
pendently, it has in large measure been incorpor¬ 
ated in the Ethiopic Book of Enoch, and can in 
part be reconstructed from that book. The Book 
of Noah is mentioned in Jubilees 10'® and 21'®. 
That 60. 66-69^ 106-107 belonged originally to it, 
is obvious even on a cursory examination. Thus 
in 60', which runs, *In the year five hundred, in 
the seventh month, on the fourteenth day of the 
month in the life of Enoch,* it is clear that the 
final editor simply changed the name ‘Noah* in 
the context before him into ‘Enoch,* but very 
ignorantly; for Enoch lived only 365 years, and 
the statement in the context is based on Gn 5“*-*. 
Furthermore, the writer speaks of himself as the 
grandson of Enoch in 65*. Again, 65-69“ is allowed 
to stand by the editor as a confessed constituent 
of the Book of Noah; for it contains Noah’s 
interview with his grandfather Enoch, and Noah’s 
version of the Deluge and of judgment. Finally, 
in 106-107 there is an account of the marvellous 
birth of Noah, in regard to whom Methuselah goes 
to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch. But 
besides these indisputable fragments of the book, it 
is most probable that 64’-65* is borrowed from the 
same source, and likewise Jubilees 7*®‘®* 10'"'®. In 
the earlier passage in Jubilees it is not only the 
subject-matter, but also the carelessness of the 
editor or author of Jubilees, which leads to this 
identification; for, after an account of the wicked¬ 
ness preceding the Flood given by the angel of 
God (7*®’“), we come suddenly on a passage (7“-8») 
in which Noah is represented as speaking in the first 
person, although throughout Jubilees it is the angel 
that speaks. Finally, it is not improbable that 41*** 
43-44. 59 belonged originally to tne Book of Noah. 

We shall now attempt a short sketch of this 
book. According to 106-107, a son was Ixirn to 
liamech. * And liis body was white as snow and 
red as a blooming rose, and the hair of his head 
end his long locks were white as wool, and his eyes 
beautiful* (106*). And Ibis eyes lighted up the 
house like a sun, and he opened his mouth and 
blessed the Lord of righteousness. And Laniech 
in his fear consulted Methuselah, and Methuselah 
went off to the ends of the earth to consult Enoch 
(106^“'*). Thereupon Enoch foretells the coming 
of the Flood in consequence of the wickedness 
wrought by the angels with the daughters of men, 
and the saving of this child Noah and his three 
sons, the fresh growth of sin after the Deluge, and 
the advent of the Messianic kingdom (106'®-107). 

And later, when Noah became a man, he had a 
vision, and he saw the earth sinking down, and its 
destruction drawing nigh (66'). And, as formerly 
his grandfather Methuselah, so he too went to 
consult Enoch at the ends of the earth, 65*-®. 
And Enoch tells him that all the dwellers on the 
earth are doomed because they had learnt the 
secrets and sorceries of the angels, and the violence 
and hidden power of the Satans, and the mysterious 
arts of manufacturing metals, 66*‘’. Here and 
elsewhere, in the Ethiopic Enoch as in Gn 2-4, the 
knowledge of such arts is held to transcend the i 
limits of Tiuman nature. Civilization in its various 
aspects is traced to the fallen angels. As man 
goes forward in knowledge and culture he goes 
backward in the fear of God, and becomes ever 
more and more alienated from the highest good. 


Thus it was one Satan that taught men to make 
the weapons of war, and another that instructed 
them to write with ink and paper (69®**), and a 
fallen angel that made known the arts of painting 
the face and beautifying the eyebrows, and working 
in metals and precious stones, 8'. But to proceed : 
Enoch declares Noah to be guiltless of reproach 
concerning these secrets, and foretells his deliver¬ 
ance from the Flood, and the descent of a righteous 
race of men from him (65'®”'®). After hearing some 
further disclosures, Noah leaves the presence of 
Enoch (66). * And in those days the word of God 

came unto me, and He said unto me : “ Noah, thy 
lot has come up before me, a lot without blame, a 
lot of love and uprightness.*** Thereupon God in¬ 
forms Noah that the ark was being prepared by 
angels, that he and his seed might be saved and 
be established in the earth (67'’®). But as for the 
fallen angels, they should be imprisoned in the 
burning valley amongst the metal mountains in 
the West. From this }>lace where the angels were 
Xmnished came the hot springs to which the kings 
and the mighty resorted for the healing of tlie 
body. But later these waters will become the 
means of their punishment, even as they now are 
used to torment the angels (67**'*). The severity 
of this torment is set forth in a dialogue between 
Michael and Raphael (68). Next, the names of the 
twenty-one chiefs of the fallen angels are enumer¬ 
ated, followed by those of five Satans (?). The 
various evils wrought by the latter are then re¬ 
counted. To Gddrefil, the third, is attributed the 
fall of Eve, and to the fourth, PCnftmfie, the 
instruction of mankind in the art of writing (69*- ®). 
Knowled^?e is the source of perdition (69”). After 
the mention of certain other Satans or angels, it 
is told how Michael is the guardian of the mys¬ 
terious oath or formula whereby heaven and earth 
were founded and all creation upheld (69'^‘“). 

At a still later date apparently (60) Noah had a 
vision in the 600th year of his life, on tlie 14th 
day of the seventh month, and he beheld the 
heaven of heavens auake with a mighty quaking, 
and all the heavenly nosts CTeatly disquieted. And 
the Head of Days sat on His tnrone, and all the 
angels and the righteous stood round Him (60'* ®). 
And Noah was filled with fear. Then Michael 
sent an angel to raise him up, and told him of the 
judgment to come, and of the monsters Leviathan 
and Behemoth, which were placed respectively in 
the sea and in the wilderness of D^ndAin, on the 
east of Eden ; but refused to answer Noah*8 further 
questions regarding them (60®’'®). Then the angel 
accompanying Noah informs him about the angels 
or spirits which control tlie thunder and lightning, 
and the sea, the hoar frost, hail, snow, mist, dew, 
and rain (60”*“). We shall probably be right if 
we assign to the same source 41®*®, which treats 
of the secrets of the lightning and thunder, of 
the winds, the clouds, and dew, likewise of the 
chambers of the winds and hail and mist. This 
passage further mentions the chambers of the 
sun and moon, and recounts with what regularity 
they traverse their orbits, and give thanks to God, 
and rest not by day or night; ‘ for unto them 
thanksmving is rest.* Of a kindred nature un- 
doubtealy are 43-44, which have for their subject 
the lightning and the stars of heaven, and the 
mysterious relation of the latter to the righteous, 
and 59, which treats of the judgements executed by 
the lightnings, and the luminaries, and the secrets 
of the thunder. 

Heretofore frequent references have been made 
to the Flood ; but in 54''-65® there is a more exact 
account of this judgment. Thus we are told that 
the Flood came about through the joining of the 
waters above the heavens—the male element— 
with the waters which are below the heavens— 
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the female element. Thereby all who dwelt on the 
earth were destroyed. Then after the Flood God 
promised not to destroy the earth again, and as a 
pledge thereof set a sign in the heavens. 

For Noah’s address to his sons after the Flood 
we must turn to Jubilees This passage is 

either wholly or in part an excerpt from our book. 
Noah warns his sons against the seductions of the 
demons, against the shedding or eating of blood. 
In Jubilees the sons of Noah come to him 
complaining that the demons are leading their 
sons astray. Thereupon Noah nrays to God for 
them, and God commands all tne demons to be 
bound and imprisoned, but at the request of Mas- 
t6mll, their chief, God permits one-tenth of the 
demons to remain at liberty for the trial and 
temptation of man (10^*^^). 

The Book of Noah was, according to Jubilees 
committed to the care of Shem. This book is 
described in Syncellus* Chron, p. 83 (ed. Bonn) as 
the Testament of Noah. 

There is also a late Hebrew Book of Noah. This 
is given in Jellinek’s Bet h/i-Midrasch, iii. 165,166. 
It IS based in part on the Book of Noah discussed 
above. The portion of this Hebrew work which is 
derived from the older work is reprinted on p. 179 
of Charles’ Ethiopia Version of the Hebrew Book of 
Jubilees, where attention is drawn to the parallels 
and verbal coincidences. A German translation of 
tlie entire book will be found in Rdnsch, Dds Buch 
der Jubilden, pp. 385-387. 

It is impossible to assign any definite date to 
the various fragments of the older book. We can 
safely place them within the years B.c. 60 and 
A.D. 80. ft. H. Charles. 

NO-AMON.— See No. 

NOB (3i; LXX B No/A/3a, 1 S No^Ma. The 
etym. of ai is not clear; the idea that it signifies a 
‘ high place ’ has no philological foundation).— 
1. A locality a little N. of Jerusalem, and appar¬ 
ently within sight of the Temple-hill, mentioned 
in Is 10^^ as the spot from which the Assyr. king 
(Sennacherib), in his (ideal) march against the holy 
city, should audaciously ‘ swing his hajid against 
the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of 
Jerusalem.’ Nob, it is here implied, was nearer to 
J erusalem than 'Anathoth, v.®®, now *A ndta, 2^ miles 
N.E. of Jerusalem. The precise site has not been 
determined with certainty; but a spot on (or a 
little S. of) the Has el-Meshdrif, about mile 
S.W. of 'Anata, the ridge from the brow of which 
the pilgrim along the N. road still catches his first 
view of the holy city (FEFMem,, Jems., p. 411), 
would suit the conditions admirably. The roaii 
from the N. passes over this ridge: immediately 
on the E. of the road, just S. of the ridge, there is 
a plateau, some 300 yds. fromN. to S., and 800 yds. 
from E. to W.; at the S. edge of this plateau there 
is a lower ridge, after which the ground descends 
rapidly into the Wftdy el-J6z, some 300 ft. below. 
This plateau is identified plausibly by Conder 
{PEFSt, 1874, p. Ill flf.; cf. Robinson, BE i. 276) 
with the place called Scopus by Josephus (^l rdy 
^Koirby KdXoifpevov), upon which Titus encamped, 
when approaching Jerusalem from the N.; Jos. 
adds that it was 7 stadia from Jemsalem, and that 
the city was visible from it {ivBep ij re ir^Xts 
KaretpaLpero koX rb rod paoO ^Uyedot ikXafiirpop, BJ V. 
ii. 3, cf. II. xix. 4, and Ant. XI. viii. 5, where a 
place Sa0a [cf. to look out], explained as mean- 
mg (TKOTTii, is evidently the same). The ancient 
Nob was in all probability on, or very near, the 
same plateau (cf. Thomson, Land and Book, S. Pal. 
434 f.; Del. or Dillm. on Is 10“; Buhl, Geogr. 96). 
According to the ZDMO xii. (1858) p. 169 f., on 
one of the ridges just mentioned, at a part now 
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called el’^adr, the breast, there are remains of 
ancient cisterns and rock-tombs. 

El'Imwiye, a village 1 mile S.W. of 'Anata, which has been 
proposed as the site of Nob, seems to bo excluded bv the fact 
that it lies in a valley, and that Jerusalem is not visible from it. 
Shaphat, 2 miles due N. of Jerusalem, which has also been 
suggested, is not probable, as it is in Just the same latitude as 
'Anata, and does not lie l^tween 'Anata and Jerusalem, os re¬ 
quired by Is 1030- w. Uebt ShainuM * and Bir NebWa' (Conder), 

miles N.W. of Jerusalem, lie in a wrong direction altogether. 

The same place is also pretty clearly meant in 
Neh 11“; it is mentioned there, together with 
other towns in the same neighbourhood, in close 
proximity to 'Anathoth and Kamah (2J miles N.E. 
and 5 miles N. of Jerus. respectively) just as in Is 
(see vv.“* “). 2 . An ancient ‘ city of the priests ’ 
(1 S 22^®), where David, fleeing from Saul, found 
refuge with Ahimelech (1S 2F): Doeg, the Edomite, 
was present at the time; and afterwards, when 
Saul’s other servants dreaded to fall upon the 
priests of y, at the king’s instigation attacked 
the city, and massacred the entire population (in¬ 
cluding 85 priests), Abiathar alone escaping, 1 S 
22 »* 18 - 22 ^ Unless a settlement of priests in im-/ 

mediate proximity to the Jebusite stronghold of < 
Jerusalem should be deemed improbable, there isS 
no valid reason why this Nob should not be/ 
identical with 1: the situation is suitable; to/ 
judge from the narrative of 1 S 21, Nob was not 
far from Gibeah (of Saul), v.^ which was only a 
little N. of the Nob of Is 16“ (see v.“); and (as 
H. P. Smith, on 1 S 21*, points out) David, making 
his way from Gibeah (the probable scene of 1 S 20^“^*) 
to Betnlehem (1 S 20®), would pass Nob, and might 
naturally stop there, if he knew he had friends in 
it. Jerome, however {Ep. ad Eustochium, No. 86 
ed. Bened., No. 108 ed. Migne, § 6 [p. 696]), speaks 
of * Nobe, urbem quondam sacerdotum,’ as in the 
neighbourhood of Xydda (Diospolis): this is no 
doubt the modern BH Nuba, about 10 m. S.E. 
of Lydda, and 13 m. W.N.W. from Jerusalem, 
very near to Aiialon (cf. Robinson, BR iii, 145, 
and ii. 264 ; Buhl, p. 198); but there does not seem 
to be any sufficient ground for going so far to the 
W. to find the Nob of 1 S 21. 22. 

S. R. Driver. 

NOBAH (n^l, NdjSau, NttjSc^), as a personal name, 
occurs only once (Nu 3^), in the older version 
which relates the settlement of the country on 
the E. of Jordan by the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh. According to this, the clan 
of that name belonged to the last-mentioned tribe, 
and formed a settlement in Kenath (wh. see), on 
which they succeeded in impressing for a time 
their own clan name (1 Ch 2“). See next article. 

A. C. Welch. 

NOBAH (n^) is mentioned along with Jogbehah 
(wh. see) as lying on the route which Gideon 
followed (Jg 8“) in his pursuit of the routed 
Midianites. This would place the site about mid¬ 
way between Amman and es-Salt. It is again 
mentioned (Nu 32“) as the name which a clan of 
Machir gave to Kenath after they had con¬ 
quered it. 

The connexion between these two passages de¬ 
pends entirely upon the place where we agree to 
look for Kenath (wh. see). If Kenath be identified 
(Merrill, E, of Jordan, v* 36 fl'.; Euseb. OS 269.16) 
with ^[anawAt on the W. edge of the Qauran range, 
then we shall consider (Dillm. Nu-Dt-Jos, p. 201 f.) 
that the Nobah of Judges was the ori^al settle¬ 
ment of the clan, whicn, when it tooK possession 
of the new abode, for a time at least (1 Ch 2“) 
succeeded in stamping its own name upon it. If, on 
the other hand (Bertheau and Moore on Judges), 
this identification be given up, we shi^ hold that 
Nu 32“ gives the account or how this clan came 
into possession of its first and only settlement, the 
town which lies near Jogbehah. 
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It is possible that the name can be found also in 
Nu 21^ * Nobah, which lies on the desert/ accord¬ 
ing to the Peshitta; but the text is too corrupt to 
otter any sure help. A. C. Welch. 

NOBAI ('j’u Keththhy A'cr^, and so AV and 
II Vm Nebai, B Bo)vaL, A Na>/3a/).—One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh [Heb.^*^]. See, further, 
art. Nebo (Town). 

NOBLEMAN. — This title (/3acrtXtK65, ‘royal* or 
* pertaining to a king *; so Ac 12'^'^* Ja 2®) is given 
(Jii 4^* AVm ‘ courtier ’ or * ruler *; RVin ‘ king’s 
officer,* cf. Vulg. regulus) to the man who besouj^it 
Jesus in Cana to heal his son who was sick at Caper¬ 
naum. Opinions have always diflered as to the 
meaning of the title (see Chryst. Ilom. 36 on Joh.). 
It lias been taken to mean that he was of the royal 
(Herodian) family (L. Bos, Exercit, Philolog, p. 41, 
and others); or tnat he was of the Herodian party 
(Lightfoot, Hor, Exercit. on St. J.); or that 
lie was attached to the service of Antipas, who 
was popularly called king, either in a military or 
civil capacity (Meyer, Weiss, Godet, and most). 
The term was used noth of royal persons themselves 
and of those attached to them as officers, courtiers, 
or soldiers (see exx. in Wetstein); but the usage 
of Josephus (see Krebs, Ohservat. in NT e Flav. 
Jos. p. 144) Bunports strongly the latter application 
of it here. Tatian also {Diatessaron) translates 
‘officer of the king.* This man therefore was 
probably an officer of rank and wealth connected 
with the court or service of Antipas. He has been 
identified with Chuza, Herod’s steward (Lk 8®), and 
with Manaen, Herod’s foster-brother (Ac 13^). 
These, of course, are mere conjectures. lie was 
presumably a Jew, and is certainly not to be identi¬ 
fied, as he has sometimes been, with the centurion 
whose servant Jesus healed (Mt 8®, Lk 7^). 

G. T. PURVES. 

NOD (n*u; Samar, ; LXX, Philo, Jos. NaW).-- 
The land to which the fratricide Cain emigrated 
after the Hivino verdict was pronounced on him, 
Gn 4'® (J). It is a play on i; ‘wanderer’ of v.**. 
The subet. ‘ wandering ’ occurs Ps 66® (regardless 
of Duhm’s unnecessary emendation). But it is a 
mistake to understand the word merely as an 
allusion to Cain’s punishment. The writer seems 
to have had a real land of that name in view. Its 
hituatioD, ‘eastward of Eden,’ is given, and there 
are not sufficient reasons to take this as a gloss of 
the author or redactor (Dillmanii and Stade), since 
particular definitions of places are not unusual 
with Hebrew writers (Gn 10^® 12® 25'*, Dt ll*'). It 
is called a ‘ land ’; and the passage is plain prose. 
To dwell and build a city in ‘wanderland^ is a 
contradiction in terms. Cain’s settlement in Nod 
was not part of his punishment, but a voluntary 
emigration, as already Philo {de Poster. Cain. 3) re- 
inarKS, i^^pxerai. 

The ‘orientation’ of the land of NoJ has been 
matter of conjecture. Many (see Dillm. ad loc.) 
suggest China, from the similarity of sound be¬ 
tween Cain and Chin, Zin, Sin, Tien. Von Bohlen 
identifies it with India. Sayce sees in it the 
Manda of the cuneiform inscriptions {IICM 146). 
To the Rabbis it was sufficient that it lay some¬ 
where in the east, and away from Eden, wliither 
Adam had been banished. ‘ In all parts ’ {sc. of Scrip- 
ture), says Rashi, * the eastern miarter received the 
murderer, as it is said (Dt 4®'), Then Moses severed 
three cities, etc., toward the rising of the sun’ (see 
also Midrash Agada^ p. 13, ed. Buber, 1894). It 
must, however, to remembered that the same author 
(J) knew of a universal cataclysm which obliterated 
every geographical boundary. The topography of 
Cain’s history was to him as antediluvian as the 
history was prehistoric. A. £. Suffrin. 


NODAB (3'i'i3; LXX yada^ahi ; Vulg. Nodab).-^ 
Mentioned only 1 Ch 5'® in connexion with a war 
of the trails-Jordanic tribes against the Hagrites. 
Because it is grouned with Jetur and Naphish, it 
was supposed by 0. J. Ball to be a corruption of 
Kedemah (Gn 26‘®), the last of the twelve tribes of 
Ishmoel. But Kedemah is rightly given in 1 Ch 1*', 
and it is hardly conceivable that the author, or 
even a copyist, should so shortly after misread it 
for a name which occurs nowhere else. Delitzsch 
(Neto Corn, on Gn 25'®) connects it with Nud^be in 
the Wadv eUbul^in of the Hauran. But it is 
more likely that we have here a transcription of 
Nabatean. It would be strange that a powerful 
kingdom like Nabatea should not have proved a 
formidable neiglibour to the trans-Jordanic Israel¬ 
ites. And since Nebaioth, which has been by Jos. 
{Ant. I. xii. 4), Jerome, and others identified with 
Nabatea, has not played any important r61e in 
the pre-exilic history of the Jews, we are left to 
conjecture that should be read naj. The 
Nabateans called themselves inai. In the Talmud 
and Midrash we have respectively 'em, mm, 
HKniu, 'nS3, "nm, and for a Nabatean. 

The Nabateans were the Nabatu of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and Aramean in language, and distinct 
from the Nabadti (‘Nebaioth’ of the Bible) of 
Central Arabia. Originally settled east of Assyria, 
they migrated westward, and founded a kingdom 
in Arabia Petrma, with Petra for their cajiital 
(Glaser, Skizze^ ii. 418). For the history of the 
Nabateans see Schiirer, HJP^ Ap. ii., anuEuting, 
Nab. Inschriften^ Berl. 1886, with historical notes 
on p. 81 by Gutschmid. A. E. SUFFRiN. 

NOE.-See Noah. 

NOEBA (Noc^d), 1 Es 5*' = Nekoda Ezr 2«, 
Nekodan 1 Es 5*^. 

NOGAH (n3i ‘ splendour ’).—One of David’s sons, 
born at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 3^^ (B Ndyai, A Ndye) 14® 
(BA Nd 7 c 0 , Ndyer). The name is wanting in 
the parallel list in 2 S 5, and is viewed with sus¬ 
picion by Wellhausen {Biicher Sam. p. 165) and 
Kittel (on 1 Ch 3"^ in SLOT). The preceding name, 
Eliphelet, is certainly due to a scribal error, and 
Nogah may be a corruption from the following 
Nepheg. It is apparently the same name, although 
with a dill’erent application, that appears in the 
genealogy of Lk 3“ as Naggai {H/iayyal). 

NOHAH (nrjh; B ’Iwd, A Nwd, Luc. Nouad; Vulg. 
Nohaa ).—Fourth ‘son’ or clan of Benjamin (1 Ch 
8*). If we read ‘from Nohah ’ in Jg 20®*, Nohah 
was also a town, the seat of the clan. Cf. 
Menuhah. 

NOISE. —This subst. is no longer used of music 
in a good or neutral sense, as we find it in Ps 33* 
‘Play skilfully with a loud noise.* Cf. Bunyan, 
PP, 206: ‘ Mercy. Hark, don’t you hear a Noise? 
Chris. Yes, ’tis as I believe, a Noise of Mu.sick, 
for joy that we are here’; Ps 47®, Pr. Bk. ‘God is 

f one up with a merry noise*; and MUton, At a 
olemn Music, line 18— 

'That we on earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise.* 

The verb ‘ to noise ’ is no longer in use. It 
occurs five times in AV : Jos 6*^ ‘ His fanm was 
noised throughout all the country * (RV ‘ his fame 
was in all the land’); Jth 10'® ‘Her coming was 
noised among the tents ’; Mk 2' ‘ It was noised 
that he was in the house ’; Lk 1®® ‘ All these say¬ 
ings were noised abroad ’; Ac 2 ® ‘ When this was 
noised abroad * (RV ‘ when this sound was heard *). 
Cf. Mt 9*® Tind. * And this was no 3 ^ 8 ed through out 
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all that lande *; 28'® Tind. ‘ And this sayinge is 
noysed amonge the Jewes unto this daye *; and 
Racket in Life of Ahp. Williams (referring to Dr. 
Collins), ‘His works in print against Eudaeinon 
and Fitzherbert, sons of Anak among the Jesuits, 
do noise him far and wide.’ J. Hastings. 

NOISOME is a shortened form of ‘ annoy-some.* 
And ‘ annoy * is regarded by Skeat and Murray 
(after Diez) as formed (through the Fr.) from the 
Lat. in odio. The phrase est mihi in odio, * it is 
hateful to me,’ became contracted to inodiot which 
was regarded as a subst., * hate,’ * annoyance.’ In 
AV the word is used of weeds (Job 3D®*"), pestilence 
(Ps91®), beasts (Ezk 14'®* ^'), a smell (2 Mao 9®), and 
a sore (Rev 16®), and the meaning is always trouble¬ 
some, not as now loathsome.* Trench {On A V of 
NTt p. 47) says that in the beginning of the 17th 
cent, the word was acquiring its mod. meaning, 
and on that account Tindale’s rendering of 1 Ti 6® 

‘ They that wilbe ryohe, faule into temptacion and 
snares, and into many folysshe and noysome 
lustes,’ which all the versions till 1611 (except the 
Rhemish) accepted, was changed in AV into ‘ hurt¬ 
ful lusts.’ In the Act of Henry Vlll. prohibiting 
the use of Tindale’s version (1643) it is stated to be 
requisite that the land be purged ‘of all such 
bookes, writinges, sermones, disputacions, argu- 
mentes, balades, plaies, rimes, songs, teachinges 
and instructions, as be pestiferous and noysome.* 
Tindalo speaks of the flies in the Egyptian plague 
as ‘ noysom ’ (Ex 8®^). Cranmer’s meaning is the 
same when he writes to Henry Viii. {Works, i. 
160), ‘I was purposed this week according to my 
duties to have waited upon your Grace, but i 
am so vexed with a catarrh and a rheum in 
my head, that not only it should be dangerous 
unto nie, but also noisome unto your Grace, by 
reason of extreme coughing and excreations which 
1 cannot eschew.’ But Fuller {Holy State, 305) 
is more modem : ‘ When the soul (the best perfume 
of the body) is departed from it, it becomes so 
noysome a carcasse, that should I make a descrip¬ 
tion of the lothsomnesse thereof, some dainty 
dames would hold their noses in reading it.’ 

J. Hastings. 

NON.-l Ch 7^^ AV and RVm. See Nun. 

NOOMA (A Noo/i(£, B ’Oo^id, AV Ethma, probably 
due to confusion of 00 and E0, 1 Es 9“).—The 
name is a corruption of Nebo ("la^, Na/3oi5) in the 
parallel list of Ezr 10^. 

NOPH (»)1, M^Ac0ts, Memphis) is named in Is 19'® 
with Zoan, in Jer 2'® with Talipanhes, 44' with 
Migdol and Tahpanhes, cf. 46'**'®, and in Ezk 
3018 . i« other cities as representative of E^pt. 
Hos 9* gives Moph (qb, Memphis), It is 

clear that as early as the LXX it was regarded as 
the Hebrew name for Memphis. The early Egyptian 
name for this city was Mn~nfr, Stele oi P’nhy, 87. 
This would be heard as Min-nufir, and later as 
Mln-nnfe, thence M^nfL The Assyrians in the 
time of Esarhaddon and Assurbanipal already give 
Mimpi, the Babylonian chronicle Memhi (time of 
Darius). The Coptic forms Memfi, Menfi, and the 
Arabic show this pronunciation to nave been 
native. The Hebrew transformation may have 
arisen from dropping the men, the nuf^ is well 
preserved in Noph [for another explanation see 
art. Memphis], and Moph only shows the same 
clian^e as in Memfi,^ That Memphis took such a 

E inent position in Egypt is confirmed by Esar- 
on, who calls it the capital of Tirhakah, and 

* Trench (On AV of NT, p. 47) distinuniiBhes the earlier and 
later meanings of the word ny saying that a tiger would have 
been noisome in Old English, a skunk or a pmecat would be 
noisome in modern. 


later speaks of it as the residence of Nccho along 
with iMiis. 

Plutarch’s derivation of the name {de hid, 20) 
seems to rest on a confusion of the Egyptian wn 
and mnH. On tlie other hand, an attempt to 
identify Noph with Napata, Tirhakah’s Ethioi)ian 
capital, is hopeless. For the history of Noph see 
Memphis. 

Litrratdrr.—M eyer, Oe9ch, uEgyp, p. 836; Steindorfif, Beitr. 
Assyr. i. p. 694. C. H. W. JoHNS. 

NOPH AH (no); Vulg. Nophe), mentioned only in 
Nu 21®®, by some identified with Nobah of Jg 8" 
[see Nobah]. If this be allowed, the remainder of 
the verso must be translated as Syr. ‘ which is 
upon the desert’ {midhbar), and the Medeba of 
the MT, AV, RV disappears. Another suggested 
translation is ‘ we have laid waste so that fire was 
kindled unto Medeba.’ The LXX [^ai al yvvdtKti 
tri TTpoae^havaav wOp M MwdjS] translates neither 
Nophah nor Medeba. But the text of the verse 
is uncertain. See Dillmann on the passage, and 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 660 note. Ci, art. 
Medeba. A. T. Chapman. 

NORTH COUNTRY, THE (I’ley ni<).~An expres- 
sion, occuning nine times in AV, and used vaguely 
to denote the distant regions N. and N.E. of 
Palestine, including at least the N. parts of 
Babylonia, and sometimes almost idealized as the 
home of Israel’s foes. In Jer 6®® it is the quarter 
from which Jer. expects the foe—whether Scythians 
or Babylonians (see LOT 231 f.)—to advance against 
Judah; 10®®, as also Zee 6®*®*®, the reference is 
most probably to Babylonia; 23® 31® it is the 
quarter whence the exiled Lraelites will be 
restored ; 46'® Carchemish (v.®), on the upper course 
of the Euphrates, nearly N.N.E. of Palestine, is 
alluded to as ‘ in the north country’; and 60® the foes 
of Babylon are to assemble from the ‘north country,’ 
In Jer 3'® 16'®, Zee 2® theHeb. is also the same(Av, 
RV ‘ land of the north ’). Naturally, the expression 
cannot be dissociated from ‘ the north ’ alone, which, 
esp. in Jeremiah, is constantly spoken of as the 
quarter whence evil or invasion arises (Jer !'*•'® 
4® 6' 13®® 15'® [prob.], 25® 46®®-®^ 47®; and against 
Babylon, 50®**' 51*®: comp. Is 14®', of the invading 
Assyrians; and Ezk 26’', where Neb. is brought 
‘from the north’); Jer 3'® (cf. 3'®), 16'® 23® 31®, 
Zee 2®, just quoted, show also that it was regarded 
as the region in which Israel was exiled, and from 
which it was to be restored. In Zeph 2'® the 
‘north’ includes Assyria and Nineveh (actually 
I N.E. of Judah). In point of fact, Babylon is almost 
in the same latitude as Samaria; but Assyr. and 
Bab. invaders usually entered Palestine from the 
north ; and hence even the latter were pictured as 
having their home in that direction. That the foes 
of Babylon should themselves also come from the 
N. (Jer 50®* ®* *' 61*®) was naturally no difliculty; the 
expression was a wide and vague one. In Ezk 38®*'® 
39® the hosts of ‘ Gk)g’ (whoni the prophet imagines 
as invading in vast numbers the restored Israel) 
are brought up from ‘the recesses of the north’ 
(pay ; the same expression in Is 14'®, Ps 48®); 
the thought may have been suggested to Ezekiel 
by the irruptions of Scythian hordes into Asia, 
wiiich had recently taken place (Herod, i. 103fif.). 

In Is 41®® (spoken in Babylonia), Cyrus is spoken 
of as ‘ stirred up from the north *; in Dn 11®- ''* ®* "• 
11 .15.40.44 Qf the north ’ denotes the king 

for the time being of Antioch (opp. to tlie ‘ king of 
the South,’ i,e, of Egypt). S. R. Driver. 

NOSE, NOSTRILS (»]8 ^aph, Arab, arf; on'"? 
Job 41*® [Heb.'®] only; noj, tr** in AV of Job 39®® 
‘ nostrils,’ is given correctly in RV ‘ snorting ’).— 
The expansion of the nostrils and the forcible 
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ejection of the breath expressed energy and 
indignation, Job Pa 18'®. On the other hand, 
the residence of the breath in so small a space 
taught the insignificance of human life. Is 2^. 

In Ezk 8'’' allusion is made to tlie custom in 
sacrificial Baal-worship of putting the branch to 
the nose. A somewhat similar practice prevails 
at Jewish ceremonies of circumcision, where per¬ 
haps, on account of the natural repugnance to 
pain and the sight of blood, those present are 
supplied with small slips of aromatic myrtle. 
See, further, art. Branch. 

In Lv 21'® one of the deformities from which the 
priest must be free was the blemish translated 
‘ llat-iiosed * (□'if?). So EW following LXX (/coXo- 
P6p{p€)ip)f Pesh., Vul^., and Jewish commentators. 
Driver-White (‘Leviticus* in PB) tr. ‘mutilated 
in the face,* and remark ‘ the word is more prob¬ 
ably a general term, the cognate verb in Arabic 
meaning to pierce or perforatet especially to 
mutilate (by slitting) the nose^ ear^ or hp.* 

G. M. MACKIE. 

NOSE-JEWEL.— See Amulet, Jewel. 

NOTABLE. — This word occurs with various 
meanings in AV, some of which are out of use. 
1. Conspicuous^ prominent ^ Dn 8® ‘ the goat had a 
notable horn between his eyes* (nuij Jit., as 
AVm, ‘a horn of sight’ or ‘of conspicuousness.* 
So 8®, where, as well as in v.*', it is called ‘the 
great horn.* 

2. Clearly seeUy illustrious (tTri<pai^ijs)t used of a 
temple in 2 Mao 14®®, and of the Day of the Lord 
in Ac 2^ (following the reading of the Sept.). 

3. Excelling (euTrpeinJf), 2 Mac 3*'® ‘young men 
. . . notable in strength.* 

4. Notorious Mt 27'® ‘And they had 

then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas.^ Cf. 
Shaks. AlVs Welly iii. vi. 10, ‘A most notable 
coward, an infinite and endless liar*; and South, 
SermonSyii, Ser. 1, ‘A notable leading sinner indeed, 
to wit, the rebel.* In Ro 16’ the Gr. word is used 
in the sense of importanty of marky but is trans¬ 
lated ‘of note* in EV. The adj. ‘notable* might 
have been used, as in Horn, of PartcnaVy line 
2741— 

‘ Unto this festo cam barons full many, 

Which notable were and ryght ful honeste.* 

6. UnmistakahlCy well-known (7i/w<7t6s), Ac 4'* 
‘ a notable miracle.* Cf. Chaucer, Prioresses Talcy 
‘233— 

*0 vonge Hugh of Lincoln, slayn also 
With cursed Jewes, os it is notabio, 

For it uis but a litel whyle ago.’ 

6. NoblCy highminded {y€vvaios)y 2 Mac 6®® ‘a 
notable example to such as be young to die 
willingly.* 

In its only occurrence notably has the same 
meaning as that last given for ‘ notable,* viz. noblyy 
2 Mac 14®' ‘he was notably prevented by Judas* 
poliew* {yevyaliosy RV ‘bravely,* RVm ‘nobly*). 
Cf. Berners, Froissarty ch. clii. ‘Wherefore they 
sayd, they wold send and defye the Frenche l^ng 
notably : and so they did.* I’he meaning is nearly 
the same in Shaks. Mids, Night's Dreaniy v. i. 368 
(his only example of the word)—‘a fine tragedy 
, . . and very notably discharged.* 

J. Hastings. 

NOTHING is sometimes used adverbially in AV, 
like ‘no-way,* ‘naught,* and ‘not* (=‘uo whit*). 
We should now say ‘ as nothing * or ‘ in no respect,* 
for ‘nothing* has completely lost its adverbial 
force. Thus 1 K 10^' * it [silver] was nothing 
accounted of in the days of Solomon* (ayii; itS); 
Job 34* ‘ It profiteth a man nothing that he should 
delight himself with God * (n;?n;>9! li^); 2 Mac 7'® 
‘he nothing regarded the pains^ {iw olfbtvl); iP ‘he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging * {obdafiQs, 


RV ‘in no wise*); Jn 12'* ‘Perceive ye how ye 
prevail nothing?* {oI>k (h^eXeire ovdlv ); 1 Ti 4® ‘ lor 
every creature of God is good and nothing to be 
refused* dirdpXrjrovyKV ‘nothing is to be 

rejected *). Cf. Lk 4®® Rhem. ‘ And when the 
Devil had throwen him into the middes, he went 
out of him, and liurted him nothing *; also the 
Annotation to Luke 19® in Rhem. NT, ‘The poore 
widowes brasse peny was very grateful, because it 
was al or much of that she had: but the riche 
man*s pound of his superfluitie, though it bo good, 
yet is nothing so grateful.* In CrusoCy p. 60, 
Defoe uses the word almost as if it were ‘ not *; ‘ I 
was nothing near so anxious about my own safety.* 
Abbott (S&Lks, Gram. p. 46) quotes Henry Vlll. 
V. i. 126, ‘ I fear nothing, what can be said against 
me,* and points out that ‘what* is not put for 
‘ which *; ‘ nothing * is equivalent to ‘ not at all.* 

In the phrase ‘nothing worth* it is probable 
that ‘nothing* is again adverbial, though we have 
but to transpose the words to find it a substantive. 
It occurs in Job 24®® ‘who will make me a liar, 
and make my speech nothing worth?* (^8^); 
Wis 2" ‘That which is feeble is found to be 
nothing worth* {&xpv<^‘^oyy RV ‘of no service*); 
Bar 6'’-®®. Cf. Jn 8®^ Tiiid. ‘Jesus answered, Yf 
I honoure my selfe, myne honoure is nothinge 
worth* (oltdiy tariVy Wyc. ‘is nought,* other VSS 
‘ is nothing ’). J. Hastings. 

NOUGHT.—See Naught. 

NOVICE.—The word used in 1 Ti 3® to translate 
the Greek ye^ipvroi (neophyte). A bishop is to be 
‘ not a novice, lest being lifted up with pride he 
fall into the condemnation of the devil.* The 
literal meaning of the word is ‘newly planted.* 
The word neophyte became later a technical term, 
used to describe those who had been recently bap¬ 
tized, when they wore during the Liturgy their 
white baptismal robes, were placed near the altar, 
and received each day. For other details see Diet, 
Chr. Ant, ii. 1385. A. C. Headlam. 

NUMBER.— 

1. Numbers and Textual Criticism (Jlgvres). 

2. Numbers and Rhetoric (rourui numbers). 

8. Numbers and Theolo^ (holy numbers, iymbolie 
numbers, Gtmatrxa). 

The interpreter of Scripture has to look at the 
numbers which occur in the sacred texts from 
other points of view besides those that are usually 
taken account of in grammar (cf. Kbnig, SyntaXy 
p. 319-338). He has to ask whether such num- 
ers do not fall within the sphere of Textual 
Criticism, of Rhetoric, or even of Fhilosophy and 
Theology. 

1. Numbers and Textual Criticism.—( a) In 
the only inscription which has been preserved to 
us from the earlier times of the Hebrews, the 
Siloam Inscrmtion, which, notwithstanding the 
objections of Pilcher, is to be dated in all proba¬ 
bility from the days of Hezekiah (cf. Expos, Timesy 
1898, p. 292 f.), the numbers are written in full in 
words : vW and d'dkd (lines 2, 5). One sees that 
we have only a very slender basis for conclusions 
as to the way in which the ancient Hebrews indi¬ 
cated numbers in their writing. Certainly, the dog¬ 
matic judgment must not be passed that the above 
was the only mode. On the one hand, no doubt, 
this view is supported by the circumstance that 
upon the Moabite Stone also (cf. Socin, ‘ zur Mesa- 
Inschrift * in Verhandlungen der sacks, Oesellachaft 
der Wissenschafteny 1897, ii.) the numbers are 
written in words : etc. (lines 2 , 8 , 16,20 , 28 f.). 

But, on the other hand, it is to be noted that else 
where, even at periods wlun figures were employedy 
numbers are notwithstanding indicated frequently 
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by words. For instance, in the old Aramaic in¬ 
scriptions of Zinjirli, we read the numbers 'ynjy 
(PanammUt line 3) and {WZKM, 1893, p. 119. 
It may be noted that the inscription of Bar-llekub, 
publisned by Sachau in Sitzungsh, d, Berl, Akad, 
1896, p. 1051 f., contains no numbers). But in the 
same inscriptions we find also figures, and the same 
combination of both methods of indicating numbers 
recurs also ‘on the Assyro-Aramaic lion-weights, 
where the numbers are expressed first in words 
and then in symbols* (W. R. Smith, Academy^ 

1893, No. 1124, p. 444®). Again, in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions the numbers are partly written in full 
and partly indicated by figures, e,g, 'nyanm 
etc., in Hal6vy, No. 199 (Priitorius, ZDMG xxvi. 
748). The Phojnicians also employed both words 
fully written and figures, e.g, I III yanKi noy in 
the Eshmunazar inscription {CIS i. 14); llojrK, 
in an inscription of Citium (i. 36), and the same 
dittography is found in an inscription of Idalium 
(i. 102, cf. 151), II ojv (p. 183), II III III iDV, etc. 
(pp. 109 f., 225). Nay, there are Phoenician inscrip¬ 
tions in which the numbers are written only in 
words*, (p. 203), onno ron, etc. (in a Spanish 
inscription, No. 166, k 245), hkd (twice in one in¬ 
scription, p. 264). The Siloam Inscription may be 
an instance of an inscription of this kind. This 
possibility must be conceded all the more that S. 
Reinach also remarks, in his TraiU d'^pigraphie 
grecque (1886, p. 219), ‘at all periods the inscrip¬ 
tions furnish also instances, rather rare no doubt, 
of fibres [read ‘ numbers ’] expressed at length in 
woras ; e,g, Ta/A^ais (<Todos /xla ivtvfiKovra Xlrpai, k,t,\, 
(CJG, No. 6640).* 

{b) If, then, it is possible that the pre-exilic 
Hebrews also employed signs for numbers, what 
kind of figures had they ? Of such signs four lead¬ 
ing species are known to the present writer:— 

(a) In Assyrian ‘ one ’ is represented by a vertical 
wedge (y), and the other units by combinations of 
such wedges, but ‘ ten * by a sign which is quite 
similar to the sign for u (c^* I)elitzsch*s 

Assyr, Gramm, p. 18 with p. 40). The other 
numbers are indicated by combinations of this sign 
for ‘ten* with the vertical and the horizontal 
wedge. These Assyrian figures might be called 
purely linear, were it not that the number ‘sixty* 
is expressed by ‘ I or soss *; cf. further, C). 

Bezold, Oriental Diplomacy (London, 1893), p. 
120 f., and, above all, Th. Dangin, Recherches sur 
VOrigins de Vicriture cuniiforme (Paris, 1898), pp. 
82 ff., where the figures employed in the oldest 
cuneiform inscriptions are collected with great 
completeness. 

(/3) In the hieroglyphic texts of the E^ptians 
* one * is indicated by a vertical line, and the num¬ 
bers from ‘ two * to ‘ nine * by vertical strokes placed 
side by side {e.g. III III). ‘In dates the units are 
indicated also oy horizontal strokes (—, =, etc.).* 
But the sign for ‘ten* is n> ‘hundred* is repre¬ 
sented by C» etc. (cf. Erman, Aegypt, Gramm, 

1894, § 140). Essentially identical is tne Phoenician 
system of figures: I to III III III; ‘ten* is indicated 
by or by a similar obliquely drawn and curved 
line, which evidently arose from 0» the earlier 
form of Vt with which the word noy ‘ ten * begins. 
Then follows a special sign • for * twen^ * ana for 
‘hundred* (cf. Schrbder, Die Phbn, Sprcxche^ p, 
186ff., and CIS i, 30, 40, 43, 60, 94, etc.). Only 
the sign O for ‘ ten * has been found up till now in 

the Zinjirli inscriptions, namely ‘ o® = 30,’ and 

‘®ooo=70* (Sachau, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 
1893, p. 71). Upon the same principle the signs 
for numbers are chosen in Minceo-Sabcean, where 
‘ “one** is expressed by a vertical stroke * (Prfitorius, 
ZDMG XXVI. p. 750), but ‘ five * by y , the initial 
letter of |*i (i) if the MiosBO-Satoan letters 
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are transcribed in Ethiopic. The number ‘ten’ 
is indicated by the sign 0» an older form of Sd (v)» 
with which the word for ‘ten* hegms which 
answers to the Ethiopic Dll/CF* (For the other 
figures see Priitorius, /.c., and llommel, Sudarab. 
Chrestomathict 1893, p. 8 .). Only slightly modified 
is the system of figures which one finds employed 
in the Palmyrene inscriptions, namely I to Mil; 
‘ five * = a sign which appears to the present writer 
to be a simplification of the above S. Arabian V ; 
‘ten*=a sign which may have arisen from O (V), 
etc. (cf. Merx, Gramm, Syr, p. 17). This second 
principle upon which numbers are indicated may 
be called the lineo-acrostio. 

( 7 ) In India an older system of figures was dis¬ 
placed by that which is adopted in the Sanskrit 
texts*, etc. (cf. e.g, Stenzler, Elementar- 

huch der Sanskrit-Sprache^ § 7). This way of in¬ 
dicating numbers is the pure acrostic. For the 
sign ^ rep resents the vowel with which the 
word ■^r«nL (eA:a, ‘ one *) begins, etc. These figures 

are employed also by the Arabs (cf. 1, T, f^, etc.), 
who themselves call this method of indicating 
numbers ar-rajfmu-lhindijju (Caspari-Muller, Arab. 
Gramm,^ § 33), while Europeans are accustomed 
to call it the Arabic method. 

{S) The fourth leading method of shortening the 
expression of numbers is the alphabetic. The 
following traces of it have been noted by the 
resent writer: the Greek inscriptions of older 
ate show the following figures, I, II, III, Mil, P 
(S. Reinach, l.c, p. 217, recalls the II of RENTE), 
n, etc., A (cf. AEKA), etc. Similar signs are 
found in inscriptions from Epidauros belonging to 
the 4th cent. B.c. According to B. Keil (in Hermes, 
XXV. p. 319), as the present writer’s colleague, G. 
Kbrte, has pointed out to him, the latest specimens 
of this system are found in Cl Attic, ii. 2 , No. 
986 (written c, 90 B.O.). But somewhat earlier 
than B.C. 60 the alphabetic system of figures 
appears to have been introduced, according to B. 
Keil (in above-cited art. p. 320), and it is found, 
e,g,, in Cl Attic, iii. 644 (the time of Augustus 
or Claudius), etc. ‘ In the oldest system of this 
class, the letters possess the following values: 
A = l, B= 2 , r=3, A = 4, E = 6 , 1 = 6 , H = 7, 0 = 8 , 
1 = 9 , K = 10, etc.* (Reinach, l.c. p. 220). It is clear 
from all this that Gow (‘The Greek Numeral 
Alphabet,* in Journal of Philology, 1884, p. 278) 
has rightly rejected the hypothesis of a riiccnician 
origin for this Greek method;of indicating numbers. 
The alphabetic method adopted for Greek figures 
was copied in Coptic-Arabic and in Ethiopic writ¬ 
ings (Prfitorius, Aeth, Gramm. § 14). Further, in 
many Syriac manuscripts (cf. the Codices Musei 
Britannici enumerated by Land in his Anecdota 
Syriaca, p. 94) one finds signs for numbers which 
have a genetic connexion with the above-mentioned 
figures of the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf. further, 
on the notation of the Syrians, Gottheil, ZDMG, 
1889, p. 121 ff.). But these figures, which occur 
pretty frequently in the Codices of 6 th- 7 th cent., 
afterwards fell into disuse (Merx, Gramm, Syr. 
p. 16), and the alphabetic method of indicating 
numbers was adopted (e.p^. «»i Jfid^YO*, ^Khph 
=20, etc.); cf. further, Nfildeke, Syr, Gramm, p, 
279. This alphabetic method was, and is still, 
largely employed by the Arabs (Caspari-Muller®, 
§ 33). It was also partially adopted by the 
Nabataeans, in whose inscriptions one finds ‘a 
mixed system* of figures (Sachau, ZDMG, 1884, 
p. 641: ‘ten=Jod, and hundred=Koph’), and 
the same method is not unexampled even in 
New Persian (cf. Salemaoin-Shukowski, Neupers. 
Gramm, p. 4f,). 

The alphabetic method of abbreviating the ex¬ 
pression of numbers is what is employed in the 
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later Hebrew inscriptions and books. On those 
coins which are with the greatest probability 
dated from the Maccaba?an period we find fully 
written numbers («.f. yann or nnK) and also figures 
(K, etc.) In the Mishna it is stated that three 
chests, used in connexion with the cultus of the 
second temple, were inscribed with n'3, Vd'j 
{Shekalim^ lii. 2). This usage grew as time went 
on, and instead of n"’ or ’"n one wrote to avoid 
suggesting the name nin*. Traces of this practice 
are founcT in Origen (cf. Strack, ZATJV, 1884, p. 
249; Nestle, ZDMG, 1886, p. 429 f.), in the Cam¬ 
bridge MS of the Mishna (ed. Lowe), and in the 
Jems. Talmud (Dalman, Jiid-PaL Aram* 1894, p. 
99). Other instances are read in inscriptions from 
Aden, which are now in the British Museum (cf. 
Chwolson, Cl Heh. col. 126: bb mel; col. 129: 
na-iriK, i.e. 1628). But this alphabetic method of 
indicating numbers need not Imve been the only one 
employed by the Hebrews in the course of centuries. 
1'hey may “o-ve in earlier days employed one of the 
lineo-acrostio systems whicn were in use among 
their eastern or western neighbours, and may have 
passed from this to the alphabetic method, just as 
the Greeks and the Syrians did. It is, indeed, 
almost more probable that the Hebrews copied than 
that they avoided the practice of their neighbours. 

(c) From all this it results that the relation of 
numbers to Textual Criticism is as follows: the 
possibility is not excluded that the integrity of 
the numbers of the Old Testament has suffered, 
seeing that during an earlier or a later period a 
species of figures was used in the MSS of the 
biblical text. When, for instance, we read in 2 S 
24^® * seven years,* but in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 
2F® ‘ three years,* it is natural to suppose that a 
confusion has taken place between t ana J. Again, 
when * 16, (KX) men * is the reading of MT in Jg 8^®, 
but * 18,000* in Jos. Ant, V. vi. 6, there may ne a 
confusion between n’ and n\ Cf. Gn 49'®** 

(Samar. nSiy), with the Vulg. rendering * qui mit- 
tendus e8t,*a8 if Jerome had found in his exemplar 
a form of n*?B>. 

2. Numbers and Rhetoric.— In the exegesis 
of the Bible, numbers come, further, under various 
view-points, which can be ranged under the wide 
category of the stylistic or rhetorical. 

(a) A species of synecdoche consists in individu¬ 
alizing ^ putting forward an example in place of the 
whole class, e.g. ‘ the tongue,^ Ps 12**’ [Eng. 
or II Pr 12'®***. A cognate phenomenon is 
specializing^ i.e, the use of a definite number for a 
total which, in the mind of the writer, approxi¬ 
mates to that number. It is not enough to say 
with Hirzel (/.c. p. 6) that ‘the concrete expression 
is readily preferred to the abstract.* 

(a) It may be said that this employment of a 
definite number is already present in the use of inn 
or nnK * one * for ‘ a * or ‘ some one *; e,q. in Gn 22** 
nnK is read by some Heb. MSS, and is supported 

by Sam., LXX, Pesh. (^>j); see other examples 

from OT and NT, and from Arabic, etc., in K6nig*8 
Syntax, § 73, 291cfe. The same tendency to 
specialize a total of objects led to the use of two 
definite numbers instead of one indefinite expres¬ 
sion. Thus we find ‘one (and, or) two* in Dt 
32*®, Jer 3**, Ps 62**, Job 33** 40“; cf. the coupling 
of sing, with dual (Ec 21**, Jg 6*® 16**), or of sing, 
with plural (Ec 2**’/3); *two (and, or) three* in 2 K 
9**, Is 17** (‘ two or three berries *), Am 4* (cf. Hos 
6*), Job 33**. Sir 23** 26** 50*“, Mt 18*®; Arab, jdni^n 
telAte, ‘ two, three days * (Spitta, Gramm, des Arab. 
Vulgdrdialects in JSgypten, § 132*’); Syr. ‘ two, 
three believers* (Noldeke, *S^yr. Gramm. §240B); 

‘ bis terque * in Cicero, et al .; cf. ixOh 

Kal rplryp iffiipav, Gn 31**“, Ex 6^*’** 21*®**“, Dt 4** 
19*-*. Jos 3* 4*« 20“, 1 S 47 etc., Ru 2**, 1 Ch 11»; 


‘ three (and, or) /onr ’ (cf. Ex 20“ || Dt 6 ®), Jer 36®*, 
Am l*- 2 «, Pr 30*“- **• ®*- ®», Sir 26“; Arab, teldt arbde 
}}awdgAt, ‘ three, four merchants* (Spitta, § 1326) ; 
rpLiffidKapes Aavaoi Kal rerpdKLS {Odyss, v. 306); ‘ ter et 
quater* (Hor. Carm. I. xxxi. 13); ‘O terque qua- 
terque beati * (Verg. Aen. i. 94); * four-five * Is 17“^ 
Arfiib. teldt arhcC llamas {dkdt, ‘three, four, five 
pieces’ (Spitta, l.c.) ; * five-six* 2 K13*®, cf. ‘ he sent 
five and six times’ in the Tel el-Amarna letters 
{Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Bd. v.), 21 *'**®® [cf. 
87**]; * six-seven* Pr 6 *®, Job 6 *®; * seven-eight* 
Mic 6 “, Ec 11 ®. In all these instances the addi¬ 
tion of a second number calls attention to the fact 
that the first number is not meant to be an exact 
sum, but one that in the opinion of the writer is 
approximately correct. Note especially the re¬ 
placement of dijo in Mt 18*® by 61)0 ^ rp«tj in v.®®. 
Hence such an arrangement of numbers was em¬ 
ployed in the so-called middah, a kind of riddle ; 
Pr 6 **‘*® 30*“*^‘, Sir 23*® ( 61/0 etdrf , . . Kal rb rplrov, 
ic.r.X.) 25 (cf. V.**’) '**• {iyyia . . . Kal rb bi Karov, 
K,r,\.) 26 “'^* *® 60 ®“*- 

This employment of a definite number as the 
approximate equivalent of an indefinite sum is 
found also in the following instances :— 

ijS) * Two * replaces the indefinite expression ‘ a 
few ’ (Germ. ‘ ein paar * = ‘ einige *), Nu 9®®, Hos 6 ®*^, 
Dt 32*®, 1 S 11 ***’ (cf. the Arab. ‘ not two were of a 
different opinion*), 1 K 17*®, Mt 14*^ 18*®; cf. the 
principle ‘the smallest number that can indicate 
plurality is two’ (A. Berliner, Beitrdge zur Heb. 
Gramm, aus Talmud u. Midrasch, p. 42 ; my'o 
D'lr); and it is not altogether without ground that 
Dathe says in Glassii Fhilologia Sacra, i. p. 1267, 

* duplum stat (Is 40“’ 6H, Jer i6*®, Zee 9*®, Rev 18®) 
pro multo, vel eo quod plus satis est.* 

( 7 ) ‘Three* is a still more frequent expression 
for a small total, cf. Gn 30*® 40*®- *® 42*’’^, Ex 2® 3*® 
6 “ 8 ®’ 10®® 15®® (cf. ‘ the third,* 19**), Lv 19®*, Jos 1** 
2 *®. 82 ^ 2 S 24**, 1 K 12 “, 2 K 11 “^- 13*®*’ ( 20 “), Is 16** 
20f. Jon l*^ Est 4*«, Dn 1 “, 1 Ch 21 *®, Sir 25*'-. The 
origin of this use of ‘three* is not far to seek. 
Observation of nature and history supplied not a 
few examples of objects and events made up of 
three main parts -. e.g. root, trunk, and corona of a 
tree; head, trunk, and legs of a body; source, 
stream, and embouchure of a river; the right, the 
left, and the middle portion of an article; heaven, 
earth, and She’61 (Ex 20* || Dt 5®, Ps 139® etc.); 
morning, noon, and evening; the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of a process. 

(6) The number ‘seven* is not infrequently 
employed in an exact sense, as in the case of the 
seven days of the week (Gn 2®, Ex 20®*-), or of a 
wedding-feast (Jg 14*®-*^; To 11*® b ydyos . . . 
iirrd hp^cLs), for such a feast is called ‘ the week * 
(Gn 29®®*-®®*) or ‘the king’s week* (Wetzstein, 
Zeitschr. f, Ethnoloqie, v. 287 If.), and a yd/Aos hp^p^^ 
biKa rtaadpiay (To 8*®) is an exception. It is not to 
be doubted that the exact numter ‘ seven * is meant 
also in the following passages : * seven priests* Jos 
6*; ‘ seven locks * Jg 16**- *®; 1 S 10® 11* 13®, 2 S 21®, 
1 K 18**, Ezk 3*“*-, Zee 3®, Pr 9* (cf. 2 Ch 21**-); the 
‘seven princes of Persia and Media’Est 1** (con¬ 
firmed by Justi, Gesch, des alten Persiens, p. 61). 
But elsewhere ‘ seven ’ is merely a round expression 
for a moderately large number : Gn 4*“ 7* 31®* 33* 
(or are we to suppose that Jacob counted exactly 
the number of times he bowed ?; cf, * seven and 
seven times fell I at the feet of my lord the king * 
[Tel el-Amama letters in KIB v. 38®*- 39®"® 40“ 
42* etc. 179*]), Ex 7®“, Lv 26*®- (so taken also by 
Dillmann-Ryssel, Ex-Lv, 1897, ad loc.) ®^-®®, Dt 
28^-®“, Jg 16^ 1 S 2“, 2 S 24**, 2 K 4»“ (‘the child 
sneezed until seven times’) 8*, Is 4* (‘seven women 
shall take hold of one man*) 11*“ 30®®, Jer 16®, 
Ezk 39®-*®, Ps 12® 79*® 119*®^, Pr 6*** (of. v.**S Ex 
21»® 22*-») 24*® 26*®-®“, Job 2*» 6*®, Ru 4*“, Dn 3*®^ 
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iCh 2V\ Sir V 20" [Eng.32" ( = 35") 37" 
(=v.") 408, To 3« 6" 7" 12", 2 Mac 7\ 4 Mac 
Mt 12" 18« 22“ Mk 16», Lk 17^ Ac 19"; ‘the 
seventh heaven * in Ascension of Isaiah ix. 1; 
‘ seven visions ’ 4 Ezr 3-14; * seven days God spoke 
with Moses in the thorn-bush * {Seder 'olam rabha^ 
ch. 6). This characteristic of the number ‘ seven * 
is shared by its half (Dn 9^^ 12^\ Lk 4", Ja 6", 
llev IP etc.) and its double (Gn 46” [?], Lv 128, 
Nu 29"'*, 1 K 888, To 8", Mt 1"), for, at least in 
this last passage, deKariaffapet is not used in its 
exact sense. Tliis employment of * seven * is pretty 
accurately interpretecf in the words of Adrianos 
(Eltrayuryi) els tAj 0elat ypa<f)ds [cf. Ktinig*s Einleitung^ 
i. 620], § 86): ‘ rhv hrriL dpiOfibp M v\€ova(rpLov \4yei 
{i) ypoL<P'i/)) etr* of)y ivl reXelov dptdfxoG.* Moreover, tne 
origin of this usage is not difficult to discover. 
The regular recurrence of the seven days of the 
w'eek, wliich again was a reflexion of the phases 
of the moon (cf, Philo, Le^, Allegor, i. 4: rpoiral 
(T€\iivqt ylpovTaL)f impressed * seven * so 

deeply on the human mind tnat one fixed upon 
this number almost involuntarily when one desired 
to indicate a sum of moderate size. The use of 
‘ seven * lay all the readier to hand the more clearly 
this number shone forth from the * seven * stars of 
Arcturus (Job 9* 38” ‘with his sons’), which 
frequently supplied the place of the compass to 
the shepherd and the traveller. Further, an 
acquaintance with the Pleiades (np '9 Am fi®, Job 9** 
38”) and the planets (cf. Schrader, KAT^ 18 ft.) 
may have favoured the use of the number ‘seven.’ 
But there is no ground for the words of Augustine 
[de Civitate Dei^ xi. 31), ‘totus impar primus 
numcrus ternarius est, totus par quaternarius ; ex 
quibus duobus septenarius constat. Ideo pro 
universe stepe ponitur.’ 

(«) The number ‘seYenty* also bears not in- 
fretiuently an approximate sense. The following 
series of passages appear to the present writer to 
exhibit tliis characteristic of ‘seventy’ upon an 
ascending scale : Gn 46”, Ex 1®, Dt 10” ; Ex 24*- ®, 
Nu Ezk 8", Lk 10^; Ex 15”, Nu 33», 

Jg V 8” 93- "• «• 8« 12", 2 S 24", 2 K lOM Ps 90" 

(Solon, ap, Herod, i. 32, says; is 4^do/xT^KovTa frea. 
otpov rrjs ^drjs dvdpihTTip TrporldrjfxCjt Is 23", Jer 26" 
29", Zee 1" 7®, Dn 9^* ; i^hofxiiKovTa (Jth 1^), and 

in the same way we must explain the reading ‘ 170 
thousand ’ (7^) in opposition to * 120 thousand ’ (2®); 
‘ and he slew seventy relations’ (Zinjirli, Pan, 1. 3); 
cf. the seventy days of the Egyptian mourning 
(Gn 60*'') or their embalming (Herod, ii. 86, 88). 
The same round character belongs to the ex¬ 
pressions ‘seventy and sevenfold’ (Gn 4"), and 
‘ seventy times seven ’ (Mt 18”); cf. ‘ seven thou¬ 
sand * (1 K 19", Ro ID, Rev 11", M6sha' inscr. 1.16). 

(D ‘ Twelve * is used in an approximate sense, 
when exactly 'twelve wells of water* are men¬ 
tioned along with ‘ seventy palm trees * (Ex 15”). 
This employment of ‘twelve* might be readily 
enough suggested by the number of the months 
(I K 4^, 1 Ch 27^) and the twelve stations {mazzalCth 
or mazzardth) of the zodiac, 2 K 23®, Job 38” (Arab. 
al-mandzilu, ‘ stationes lunce *). Philo remarks on 
the Hwelve wells of Elim* (Ex 16”): rAeioj 5’ 
dpidfxbs 6 dibdeKaf pLdprvs 5b b j^tadiaKbs iv obpavf xtJxXof, 
To<ro&rois KarrjarepKrfjdpos (fxa(r<f>bpois Aorpois. Mdprvs 
Kal h i)\iov ireplobos* fJLrjal ydp Ac6Ae/ca rbv bavroO irepa- 
rot k0k\ov, l<rapL6fiovs re rots bpiavroO pri<rl rdf ijfUpas 
Kal rdf vvKrbs &pas\&yov<riy AySpcawoi {de Profugis^ § 33). 
Compare the twelve discharges of water (Apoc. 
Bar chs. 63-68: ‘ aquae duooecimae lucidae quas 
vidisti,* etc.); the twelve socles on the tombstone 
of Cyrus at Persepolis (Justi, Altpers. Gesch, p. 46); 
the ‘ duodecim taoulae legum *; ‘ twelve men * (Tel 
el - Am arna letters, l,c, 81®); and the modern ‘dozen.* 

(17) That ‘ forty * serves as a round number may 
be gathered from such facts as the following: 


Isaac and Esau mar^ at the age of forty (Gn 26” 
26"); according to Ex 2" ‘ Moses went out unto 
his brethren when he was^rot4w-,’ but according to 
Ac 7” ‘ when he was full forty years old *; Caleb 
says (Jos 14^), 'forty years old was I when Moses 
sent me,* etc., and Ish-bosheth was forty years old 
when he began to reign (2 S 2"). Again, we meet 
with 3 times forty years in Gn 6®, and in the life 
of Moses, Ex 7^ Ac 7”*”, Dt 34*^; cf. trta 4s bdKOffi 
Kal CKarby robs iroWobs ruy *lx0yo<l>dy(ay dirtKvUadaL 
(Herod, iii. 23). Further, reigns and other periods 
of forty years present themselves in Jg 3" 6®- 8” 

13S 1 S 4", 2 S 6M K 2" 11" (|| 1 Ch 29”, 2 Ch 9”) 24», 
and a reign of forty years is attributed also to Saul 
in Ac 13” and Jos. Ant, vi, xiv. 9. Then we have 
the ‘ forW ’ years of the wilderness wanderings, 
Ex 16«, Nu 14”** 32", Dt 2^ 8® 29^, Jos 6®, Am 2" 6”, 
Ps 95", Neh 9*h But in other instances than these 
the number 'forty * is^used with not less surprising 
frequency, see Ex 24" 26" 34” (cf. Lv 12®-»), Nu 
13” Dt 9” 10" 25®, Jff 12", 1 S 17" (in 2 S 

16'^ ‘ forty * as a familiar number has certainly been 

written in place of ‘four*; cf. the of the 

Pesh. and the ri<r<rapes of Jos. Ant, VII. ix. 1), 1 K 
6« 7” 19®, 2 K 8», Ezk 4« 29"'" 41® 46”, Jon 3^ 
Neh 6", 1 Ch 12”; reaaepdKoyra Mt 4®, Ac 1® 23"* ”, 
Jth D, Bel (LXX)*, Apoc. Bar 76^ 2 Es 14”; lyanK 
‘ forty years,’ M6sha* inscrip. 1. 8 ; cf. the ‘ forty ’ 
days of the Egyptian embalming (Gn 60”; Diod. Sic. 
[ed. Bekker], i. 91 : wXtiovs rtby rpidKovra ); Herod, 
i. 202 (6 *Apd^7js crbfjLaai t^epe&yerai Tfcrtre/xlxovra), ii. 
29 {bdoiTopLrjy Tonfi<T€TaL ijfiepQy TeffaepdKouTa), iv. 73 
(among the Scythians hfibpas retraepdKoyra ol Idiurrai 
sreptdyoyrait fireira BdirToyrai), Many other in¬ 
stances from Greek and Roman writers have been 
collected by Hirzel {l,c, pp. 6tf., 67f.). Further, 
Brugsch etc. p. 313) remarks that 

‘ forty years ’ means in the Persian language even 
at the present day nothing more than ‘ many years.* 
‘ The well-known animal which we call centipede 
[Ger. Tausendfuss] bears amongst the Persians the 
name Tschihil-pdi^ i.e. “forty mot,*’and the Turks 
call the same creature Kyrk ajakly, i.e, “forty¬ 
footed ” ’ (Hirzel, l.c. p. 41). Note, also, the ‘ forty 
thousand ’ in Jos 4", Jg 6®, 2 S 10"'*, 1 K 4”, 1 Cii 
12”, 1 Mao 12‘S 2 Mao 6", Jos. Ant. VII. xiii. 1. 

The way to understand this use of the number 
'forty' is indicated in the OT itself. A whole 
eneration, with few exceptions, was doomed to 
ie in the wilderness (Nu 14”** 26”), and this 
sojourn in the wilderness of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
lasted for (about) ‘forty’ years (Nu 14” 20”®'* 32" 
33®®'-, Dt ^ etc.). Consequently/orCy years is the 
approximate expression for the duration of a 
generation (called in Heb. nh; Arab, ddrun^ lit. 
ireplodos). Besides, from the frequent notices that 
such and such a one married at the age of forty or 
entered upon an office at that age (Gn 26” etc.) and 
that a somewhat prolonged life consisted of three 
times forty years, we vather that the notion pre¬ 
vailed that the full aevelopment of human life 
was reached about the fortieth year, the so-called 
dKyd\, In any case, this thought is expressed in the 
words ‘ till he reached his full strengtn {'aiuddahu) 
and attained the age of f^ty years* (^Joran, 
xlvi. 14)—words which explain the tradition that 
Mohammed received his call to be a prophet at the 
age of forty^ as well as account for the very fre¬ 
quent employment of ‘forty* by the Arabs as a 
round number (Hirzel, l.c, p. 39). The idea of the 
dKyd\ of human life is the source from which Hirzel 
{I.e, p. 62) derives the explanation of the remark¬ 
able prevalence of ‘forty.* Perhaps, however, it 
ought to be added that Lepsiua {Chronol, ^r 
jEgyjoter^ p. 16) assumes that tlie Heb. 'arbatm 
may have tound favour on account of its assonance 
with rahbimt ‘many.* But the view of Pott 
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(ZdhXmethode, p. 99), that ‘ forty * as the product of 
20x2 obtainea preference because of tlie earlier 
predominance of ‘twenty,* cannot be established 
at least for Semitic peoples. Too slender a basis 
belongs also to the theory of J. Grimm {Rechts- 
alttrinumtTi p. 219), that ‘forty* arose from 
3x 13 + 1 (see, more fully, Hirzel, lx, p. 61), and as 
little are there clear grounds for the supposition 
that ‘four, as the number of the square, of the 
uarters of the globe, and of the four parts of the 
ay (?), is the number of completeness* (Bahr, 
Symholik des mos, Cultus^ i. 166 f.). 

The approximate sense we have claimed for 
‘fortv* has recently been denied by J. C. A. 
Kessler (C'Arono/. iuaicumet primoram regum^ 1882, 
p. 12) in the words, ‘fides historica numeri 40 
annorum non dubia est; nam ssepius huius spatii 
nartes commemorantur (Dt 2^S 2 S 6®, 1 K 2^^ 1 Ch 
29^) et in eo singuli anni vel menses nurnerantur 
(Ex 19', Nu 10" 20', Dt 1*).’ But these data would 
invalidate the approximate value of the number 
‘forty* only if the portions of time enumerated 
made up exactly a duration of forty years; cf. the 
T€<rff€p6.KOPTa ir€o. of the reign of Battos of Gyrene, 
which, according to Herod, iv. 157-169, were made 
up of 2 + 6 + 32 years, and which are wrongly 
regarded by Hirzel {l.c, p. 60) as a fictitious 
number. Would the Hebrews and other peoples 
have used the number ‘ forty * so frequently if it 
had not been a round sum? Julius Onpert, again 
{Salomon et aes successeurst 1877, p. H), has adduced 
many historical parallels in defence of the exact¬ 
ness of the ‘ 480 years * of 1 K 6'. Ho considers 
that the Homan K^ublic lasted from 610-30 B.C., 
and the Parthian Empire from 266 B.C.-225 A.D. 
Now, let us grant that both these calculations are 
absolutely certain, although one may cast doubt 
both on the year B.G. 30 as the last year of the 
Kepublic of Horae and on the date assigned for the 
beginning of the Parthian Empire; nevertheless, 
doubts are awakened when the statement is read 
in the Hebrew Scriptures that two events were 
separated by an exact space of 480 years, for, in 
view of the series of passages we have cited, it 
must be evident that ‘forty* in Hebrew usage 
bore an approximate sense, and, besides, twelve 
generations are counted in 1 Ch 5“'*^ [Eng. 6*’®] 
from Moses to Solomon. 

(0) The number ‘Ayo* also has at times the 
character of a familiar (Gn 43®^, Jg 18^ 1 S 17^ 2P) 
and approximate number: Lv 5^'^ 26*, IS 17®, 
2 K 7K Ib 19'* (against Hitzig, ad loc.) 30'^, 
Mt 14"^->' ((( Mk 6*^-« Lk 9'*, Jn 6»), 1 Co 14'», 
2 Es 14**. Could the number of the fingers fail to 
give rise to such a usage T (So, too, Hirzel, l,c, 
p. 2, derives this employment of ‘ five ’ from ‘ the 
constant beholding of the lingers ’). Cf. * five * in 
the Tel el-Amarna letters {l.c .), 9'* 10'* 16**** 26* 85'’^. 
It may be noted that analogies to the ‘ six * fingers 
of 2 S 21*® (II 1 Ch 20*) and the ‘ sedigiti * of Pliny 
{Nat. Hist. xi. 43) have been collected, especially 
by Zockler in Lange’s Bihelwerk (on 1 Ch 20*). 

(i) To the same source must be traced the 
frequent use and the round sense of ‘ ten,’ which 
one may note in Gn 3P, Lv 26**, Nu 14** (? Jg 6*^), 
1 S 1* (17'*, 2 S 18", 1 K 14», 2 K 6®), Is 6'*, Am 6*, 
Zee 8**, Job 19», Ec 7'* (Neh 6'*), Mt 25', Lk 15«, 
Rev 2'®, To 4*®, Enoch 93; and the * ten tempta¬ 
tions of Abraham* (Book of Jubilees, ch. xix.) set 
in their proper light the ‘ ten * temptations of Nu 
14** (J. H. Kurtz, Gesch. d. Alten Bundes^ ii. 398, 
has rightly said, ‘ the attempts to reckon exactly 
ten historical temptations cannot be carried througn 
without^ violence ’). Cf. the ‘ ten persecutions * in 
Augustine, de Civitate Dei^ xviii. 62. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that even in the book Je^irah the ‘ten* 
spheres are deduced from the number of the fingers 
(oh. L S 3, ed. Hittangel, p. 196: neoo nry 


niyasK); cf. for ‘ ten times* the Tel el-Amama letters, 
Ijja. «320'‘«2i (obverse) "'(reverse) *^22®** “23'** '*etc. 

{k) It was no less natural to employ ‘fifty* 
(6 X 10) as a round number. Examples of its use 
in this way are found in Gn 6'® 7*^ 8* 18*‘, Ex 18*' 
etc. 26® etc., Lv 23'* 26'® etc. 27*, Nu 4**^-16*, Dt 22*», 
Jos 7*', 1 S 6'*, 2 S 24^ 1 K 18‘, 2 K 1», Is 3* etc., 
Ezr 8* etc.; TrevT'^Kovra in Jth 1*; ivon in M6sha* 
inscrip. 1. 28. 

(X) Such approximate quantities were naturally 
also the numbers ‘hundred* {e.g. in Lv 26*, 1 S 24®, 
Pr 17'®, Ec 6* 8'*, 1 Ch 21*, Mt 19** (TR), Mk 10*®, 
Lk 8®; iKarSy To 14" (cf. v.*), Jth lO'"'; nno M6sha 
inscr. 1. 29) and ‘thousand* (Ex 20* 34*, Dt 1" 7* 
32*®, 1 S 187 21" 29®, 2 S 18'», Is 30'^ 60**, Jer 32'*, 
Am 6*, Mic 6*, Ps 60'® 84'® 90‘ 91’ 105* 119**, Job 9* 
33**, Ec 6* 7**, 1 Ch 12'* 16'®), and has also, 
according to its etymology, the general sense of 
‘union, association.* The remark of Hirzel {l.c. 
p. 2) may, further, be noted : ‘ the numbers “ ten,** 
“hundred,” “thousand,” each commence a series 
which in a certain sense is dominated by them.* 

(6) At least the number ‘thousand* has a 
rhetorical use of a second kind. Numbers of this 
kind are not infrequently due to the tendency to 
hyperbole^ traces of which may be observed in the 
comparison of Abraham’s seed to ‘ the dust of the 
eartii,* etc. (Gn 13'* etc.), as is admitted even W 
Elacius {Clnvis script, sacrce, ii. 152, 383IF.). 'In 
the same department of rhetoric belong many 
larger numbers, e.g. ‘ seven thousand * (1K19'* etc.), 
‘ten thousand* (Lv 26*, Dt 32*®, 1 S 187 2pi 29®, 
Ezk 167, Hos 8'*, Mic 67, Ps 3* 68'7 9P, Ca 6'®, 
fivpi&rrjt Wis 12**), ‘seventy thousand* (2 S 24'®), 
‘ thousand thousand * (Dn 7'®, 1 Ch 21* 22'*, 2 Ch 
14®), ‘thousand myriads’ (Gn 24*®), ‘myriads of 
thousands* (Nu 10*), ‘a myriad of myriads* (Dn 
7'®), and ‘ myriads of myriads * (Enoch xxxix.). Cf. 
Wios od diKdais, /uaXXov W fxvpidi^is dlKaids ierr* dwo- 
\(a\4pai (quoted from DemoBt'*eneB by H. Volk- 
niann, lihetorik der Grieclu2 u. Romero 1874, 
374). Other analogies ai if presented by the 
tin phrases *sexcent%f ^eccc/stciw,* etc., collected 
especially by Hunziker, Die . e\ar der Hyperhel in 
den Gedichten Vergils (1896funl‘37 if. A measure 
of truth lies also in the rengs of f Hirzel {l.c. p. 3), 
that the general numbers a river quisite scope to 
the human imagination, /ti of an ai 
3. Numbers and Tht^ 11 Dt..*~A special rela¬ 
tion of biblical numbers'ung.ioology has yet to be 
considered, in connexion with the question whether 
many numbers do not possess either a certain 
sacredness or a symbolical meaning. 

(a) The reverence for, or sacredness attached to, 
certain numbers. — The latter quality has its 
natural sources and degrees. For instance, the 
connexion of a number with an important element 
either in the national fortunes or m the relipous 
conceptions, might procure for that number a lower 
or a higher respect. Traces of this so-called 
sacredness of numbers are not wholly wanting in 
the Bible. Let us follow these traces, in order 
that we may use the possible sources and degrees 
of this phenomenon as normative. 

(a) An extremely important feature in the 
nationaZ recollections of Israel was the number of 
the tribes, which may have orinnated substantially 
as is indicated in the Book of Genesis, in spite of 
the opinion to the contrary held by many recent 
commentators (cf. art. by the present writer on 
‘ Israel’s Historical Recollections * in Expos, Times, 
1898, p. 349). Hence we might explain a certain 
loftiness of character attaching to ‘ twelYe ’ as well 
as the frec^ueiit use of this number. The instances 
we have in view are not those where ‘twelve* 
manifestly stands in direct or indirect relation to 
the tribes ”£ Israel, as in Ex 24‘28*' (‘ twelve stones 
in the breastplate of the high priest*), Lv 24*. 
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Nu 7**'-, Jos 4"*, 1 K 18«, Ezk 48", Ezr 6^"^ 8“. Mt 
19“, cf. the 24 classes of the priests (1 Ch 24^) and 
Levites (25*^) and the 24 elders (Rev 4*); the 48 
Levitical cities (Nu 35^); the 72 men (Nu 11"*"); 
the 144,000 sealed ones (Rev 7^); the twelve baskets 
(Mt 14*^); the twelve legions of angels (26“); the 
twelve gates of the heavenljr Jerusalem (Rev 
21 ^ 2 flr.), Rather have we in view especially the 
twelve generations that are enumerated from 
Aaron to Ahimaaz in 1 Ch 6^ " and 6“ *® [Eng. 
6*'® and Another important element in the 

national consciousness of the Israelites was the 
recollection of the [about] forty years of the 
wilderness wanderings, as is proved by the frequent 
allusions to these (see the passages cited above in 
2, a, ij); and this recollection was of a very serious 
and mournful character. Hence it is intelligible 
that the round number 40 should be chosen just in 
those passages where the duration of a seriov^ 
situation was to be indicated, as, for example, in 
the 40 days of punishment, of fasting, and of 
repentance, Gn 7^-^»*” 8«, Ex 24^8 34“ fit 9»*"*“ 
1 S 17'«, 1 K 19®, Jon 3^ Mt 4^ 

(/9) A fundamental element in the religious ex¬ 
perience of Israel was the receiving of the ‘ten' 
commandments (Ex 20^“^^ || Dt 5®*^®), which three 
times are expressly called * the ten words * (Ex 34“, 
Dt 4“ 10‘); cf. also the ten candlesticks in the 
sanctuary (1 K 7‘®). It would be no wonder, then, 
if the sanctity of those fundamental command¬ 
ments passed over to their number^ a process which 
may have been favoured by the circumstance of 
the ten times repeated ‘and God said,' by which 
the world was made (Gn 1* “), unless, indeed, the 
ten repetitions of this formula were themselves 
due to the significance of the number ‘ten.' The 
present writer feels disposed to adopt this last 
suggestion, because the combination of those ten 
with the seven ‘and God saw that (it was) 
good' (Gn D’^®*and with the three 
‘and God blessed' (1“*“2®), appears too striking 
to allow the concurrence of those three numbers, 
‘ ten,' ‘ seven,' and ‘ three,' to be set down as for¬ 
tuitous. The same conclusion is specially favoured 
by the fact that the formula of approval, Kal tdey 6 
Bebf 6 ti KaX 6 v , is repeated in the LXX eiglU times, 
the additional instance being I®**. It is more 
likely that the number was reduced to seven from 
an original eight than, conversely, that seven 
occurrences of the formula were expanded to eight. 

(*y) If we are right in the above supnosition, the 
position is all the more established tliat ‘ seven ’ 
had, in the estimation of the Hebrews, a certain 
measure of sanctity attached to it. This position is, 
however, very probable upon other grounds as well. 
For instance, next to the ark with the ten com¬ 
mandments, which of the fittings of the sanctuary 
was counted more sacred than the ^even-branched 
candlestick (Ex 26**, 1 K 7^®, Zee 4") ? Was it not 
this which symbolized the illumination bestowed 
by the Spirit of God (cf. Is 11*)? And how the 
reverence for the number ‘ seven * must have been 
augmented by the circumstance that this number, 
derived from the revolution of the moon, etc. (see 
above, 2, a, 5), was connected with the Sabbath 
and many of the festal seasons 1 Finally, what a 
powerful contribution to the sacredness of ‘ seven' 
was supplied by the act of swearing, which, 
through the ceremonies practised (Gn 21*®®^*) and 
the name {nishba') applied to it, connected itself 
with the number ‘ seven' {sJieba*)^ a number which 
could be read off from the stars ! Even if this con¬ 
nexion of ‘ seven' with holy utensils, seasons, and 
transactions was itself a secondary one, yet, once 
it was established, it must have tended greatly to 
promote the frequent use of the number ‘ seven,* 
and it is perhaps to the sacredness of ‘ seven * that 
we must attribute its selection in the following 


instances : the fitting up of the place of worship 
(1 K Ezk 40**- “ 41*, cf. Pr 9^); the detaUing of 
acts of ritual (‘the priest sliall sprinkle of the 
blood seve7i times,' etc., Lv 4®*^^ 8“ 14^‘^* 16^^, Nu 
19‘, 2 K 6^®), or the specification of the objects 
required in the cultus (‘seven* lambs, etc. Nu 
28*®*, Ezk 45**, 2 Ch 29*^); cf. the seven sons of 
Saul who were ‘ hanged before the Lord' (2 S 21*); 
and the seven locks of the Nazirite Samson (Jg 
16“*'*) appear to the present writer to have a 
necessary connexion witn the act of swearing. 

Resides, this connexion of * seven' with re¬ 
ligious conceptions was common to the Israelites 
a.nd those peoples in whose neighbourhood they 
lived at different times. Note, in the Bah.- 
Assyrian poem ‘ Die Hollenfahrt der I&tar * (ed. A. 
Jeremias, 1887), the seven gates through which 
Ishtar descended to the ‘ land without return' (Ob¬ 
verse 1. 63, Reverse 11. 14, 45). Further, note the 
seven altars which Balaam, who was sent for from 
Mesopotamia {Pitru on the Euphrates), caused to 
be erected in Moab (Nu 23^* ‘* **); the seven 

sacrificial victims directed to be offered by the 
three friends of Job ‘ in the land of Uz' (Job 42®); 
and the circumstance that ‘with the Egyptians 
also “seven" was a holy number* (Ebers, mpypten 
und die Bucher Mose^Sj p. 339). The combination 
of this number with the cultus was, therefore, 
probably an inheritance which the Hebrews brought 
'with them when they migrated from their home 
in the East. Now, we observe tliat this combining 
of ‘ seven' with religious conceptions shows itseli 
in an augmented measure in the post-exilic period. 
For instance, ‘ ox and fatling' of 2 S 6'* is replaced 
in the parallel passage, 1 Ch 15*®, by ‘ seven bullocks 
and seven rams,' and ‘the seven holy angels' are 
mentioned in To 12^*. This may, of course, be the 
product of a process of development Judaism 
itself. It is the Esoteric-Priestly source (P) of 
the Pentateuch that has first to tell us that 70 
descendants of Jacob went down to Egypt (Gn 
46"; cf. on the 70 or 72 names in Gn 10 fefinig’s 
Einleitung^ p. 231), and the Chronicler means to 
enumerate 70 descendants of Noah (1 Ch 1* **) and 
of Abraham (vv.**-‘*); cf. the 70 disciples (Lk 10^*-), 
the seven spirits of God (Rev D etc.), the ‘seven 
pr^hetesses' {Seder *olam rabba, ch. 21). But ij 
a foreign source is to be sought for the growing 
disposition to connect ‘ seven' with religious 
notions, the influence of Babylonia suggests itself 
most readily, for we read ‘the names of the angola 
came in their hand from Babylon' (Jerus. Bosh 
hashshanahy i. 4: Vaao nu iVy duk^d.t mor). Hence, 
if the notion of ‘ seven ^ angels is to be attributed 
to foreign influence at ml, the present writer 
prefers to trace this influence to BtibyIonia rather 
than to Persia, whose claims Riehm {HWB^ 
p. 17796) sought to establish. Riehm's view is all 
the less certain because elsewhere only ‘four* 
supreme angels are mentioned (Enoch ix. 39, Apoc. 
Bar 6‘), and in considering the Persian origin of 
the ‘ seven eyes * of Zee 3* 4'* one must not leave 
out of account the language of Is 45^ (‘I form the 
light and create darkness,' etc.) and of Zee 8**. 

(5) Finally, the thrice repeated ‘and God blessed' 

i Gn 1**' *8 2*) raises the question how far the num- 
)er ‘ three • comes into connexion with the religious 
contents of the Bible. The answer can only be 
that there are verj few traces of ‘ three * in the 
cultus and the religious conceptions of the Israelites. 
All that the OT offers on this point is the following: 
The sanctuary of Jahweh is composed of three mam 
divisions, the Court, the Holy Place, and the Holy 
of Holies (Ex 26** 1K 6^“* etc.). In the bless¬ 

ing formula of Nu 6**'" the name Jahweh is thrice 
repeated, and three pairs of actions are predicated 
of Him. The threefold mention of the Divine name 
occurs also in Jos 22**, Jer 7®, and Nah 1*. Further. 
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Jahweh Zehaoth is thrice called holy in Is 6*. This 
til reef old use of a word is a species of Epizeuxis 
which is found in other instances as well (Gn 
9 ’^b. 26 b. 27b.^ jgj. 22», Ezk 21®^), uikI is a circumlocu¬ 
tion for the superlative. (So also in Egyptian, 
according to Brugsch, Steininschrift, etc. p. 310, 
the use of * good, good, good * serves as a substitute 
for the superlative, * the best ’). This relative 
rarity of a connexion between ‘ three * and religious 
notions, which prevails in the OT, should not be 
made good from other sources. The thunder call, 

* Hear, 0 Israel, Jahweh is our God, Jahweh (the?) 
one * (Dt 6^ cf. Is 4H 44® 48^^), drowns the voice of 
those who refer us to the triads of gods that were 
adored by the Babylonians, Assyrians (Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, etc. [Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Gesch, pp. 617, 
623]), and other nations of antiouity. It was only 
in tlie course of the later development of Israers 
religion that the Old Test. ‘ I am that I am * 
(Ex 3*^) was parted into 6 C>if Kal 6 Kal 6 ipxbfiepot 
(Kev 1® 4®); cf. the evolution of the 

of Is 6® which meets us in the mysterious sentence 
nifl'Di iBOi 1BD3 D'lBo mp {Je^rahf ch. i. 

§ 1). But the original meaning of the OT text 
must not be modified to suit either heathen parallels 
or later stages in its own development. 

The question has still to bo put why in one 
series ot passages it is * three’ and in another 

* seven ’ or some other of the round (holy) numbers 
that is chosen. The proper answer appears to be 
that seven was preferred to three {e.g. 2 K 13^®®, 
Sir 26'*‘, Rev 9^ the * three woes’) when it was 
desired to indicate a larger quantity. This seems 
to be the principle at work, e,g. , in the first seven 
of the seventy ‘weeks’ (Dn 9^), or seven 
churches of Asia Minor’ (Rev H), or the 'seven 
golden vials, full of the wrath of God ’ (16’). 

(6) The question of the symbolical character of 
many numbers.—The biblical numbers would be 
of immense importance for the material side of 
exegesis if it could be established that many of 
those numbers are used to indicate certain idea^. 

Now, to cast a glance first of all over tfie history 
of this guestion^ the»01d Testament itself has no 
positive note as to a secret meaning of the 
numbers it employs. Such an indication cannot 
be discovered in the statement that the Tabernacle 
was constmeted after a heavenly pattern (Ex 25*). 
Nothing more than an inquiry into the meaning 
of numbers is ascribed to Daniel (9*; cf. ‘ the 
prophets have inquired,’ etc., 1 P !'**•)• Josephus, 
too, was content to write in the Upoolyiov to his 
'hpxaioXoyla (§ 4) that Moses says some things in 
an enigmatic way (aivlrrev^at). Yet he did not 
interpret the numbers of Gn 1 in Ant. i. i. The 
same is the case in Midrash Bereshith rabba^ and 
a simple counting of the number of occurrences of 
lyilq in Gn 1®"** without an explanation of the 
significance of the number is all that we find in 
Mishna Aboth v. 1. But, among the Hellenistic 
Jews. Aristobulus had already, according to 
Eusebius {Preep, Evang, xiii. 12, 13 ff.), inter¬ 
preted the number * seven,’ and PhUo followed 
zealously in his footprints in his work lUpl rijs I 
Mctfvffluft KOfffjioiroUas. Further, the interpretation | 
of numbers was cultivated in the Haggadic portions 
of the Talmud and other Jewish writings (cf. e.g. 
Schegg, Bibl. ArchdoL 1888, p. 419), and in Je^irah 
and ^ohar. Such a reference of biblical numbers 
to the sphere of ideas might have its basis in 
the primary or in the secondary origin of many 
numbers. But— 

(a) The view that certain numbers, on account 
of their factors or coefficients, came to be used to 
express ideas, is not a plausible one. Yet Philo 
{de Plantatione, § 29) says, 4k tdmv koX 

rrrrdptort while he derived 4pp4a from ‘eignt’ and 
‘one,’ finding the ‘eight’ iv and me ‘one’ 


4v iSari Kal dlpi, ro&ruv ydp pla avyyipeia, rpoTrhf koI 
yuera/SoXdf vavroLat brxoyivfap (de CongressUy § 19) ; cf. 
4p Kal 56o Kal rpla Kal rirrapa Wxa ytpp^ {de Plant, § 
29). Let the reader recall the sentences from Augus¬ 
tine and Biilir quoted above (2, a, 5, i;). But Pliilo 
{de ProfugiSy § 33) did not attempt to derive 
a symbolical sense of ‘twelve’ from the possible 
components of this number, and it is incompre¬ 
hensible how a reference to the factors of twelve 
could be found in the distribution of the precious 
stones on the breastplate of the high pnest (Ex 
28*'®* 39’*®*), or in the arrangement of tne twelve 
tribes of Israel, etc. (Nu 2®“-, 1 K 7“, Ezk 48®'"®^, 
Rev 21'®). In any case, an analysis of numbers 
has nothing to do with their original sense, and 
such analyses reveal nothing regarding their con¬ 
nexion with the ideas entertamed by God and 
embodied in the universe. Hence it is not clear 
that certain numbers owe their connexion with the 
sphere of ideas to the factors of which they are 
composed. But it may be said more readily that 
the number 80 which occurs in Jg 3®* and in Jos. 
Ant. VIII. vii. 8 {'LoKopuhp . . . Ba<ri\eij<ras dydoT^KOpra 
irt)) was chosen on account ot its coefficient ‘40.’ 

I In the same way we may explain the number ‘ 35 ’ 

I (6 X 7) which in the traditions about the life of 
I Pythagoras alternates with ‘ 40’ (Hirzel, l.c, p. 47). 

(/3) Still less is it to be supposed that such a 
simple number as ‘ three * was constructed upon 
the basis of an idea, for ‘ three ’ and ‘ seven ’ are 
both members of the continuous series of numbers 
which arose by the constant addition of ‘ one.’ 
But Philo {de Mundi Opifeio^ § 3, 17f., 31, Leg. 
Allegor. i. 4, ii. 1 : riraKrat 6 Oebs Kard t6 4p Kal t^jp 
fiopdia) describes the numbers 1-7 in such a way as 
to give rise to the thought that the relevant ideas 
were disclosed to man through the numbers, and 
that the numbers are the arche^pes, the first and 
purest representations of the Divine ideas, nay, 
the moving principles of the universe, as Aristo¬ 
bulus said, i^dopiddwp was 6 Kdapos KVKXetrai (Euseb. 
Prmp. Evang. xili. xii. 16). On this path the 
friends of llaggada and l}[abbala advanced further. 

‘ The Kabbala attaches itself to the symbolical 
seven years of Gn 41*®.’ Many ^abbalists found 
a connexion between the Heb. word §apkar * count’ 
(Gn 41***") and the term ^ephira. ‘Seven’ of the 
$ephiroth were, in their view, analogous to the 
seven years of plenty, so that Ensoph (»iSo px), 

‘ the unending,’ ceased to produce more ^ephiroih. 
But there were also ten nn'co, corresponding to the 
ten words by which God created the world (Gn 
1®’**), and * these ten words are ten principles or 
attributes of God’ (Kolb, Die Offenbarung^ etc., 
13, 16ff.). The right conclusion to draw appears 
to be, that while it cannot be said with certainty 
that the number ‘ ten ’ in Gn 1®'®* is accidental, it 
may be denied with certainty that this number is 
meant to express ideas. 

{c) Tliere is yet another trace from which one 
can clearly see the value attached to numbers 
during the later stages of Biblical Theology. We 
refer to the so-called Gematria (k'tbd'j, a Hebraized 
form of ytwfitrpla used in the sense of dpidfirfriK^i), 
i.e. the art of indicating, by means of numbers, 
words whose letters by their numerical value (see 
above, 1, 6, 5 ex.) give the sum named in any 
passa^. 

(a) This can be best explained by examples; and 
we may begin with an instance which in all proba¬ 
bility occurs in the OT itself, namely Gn 14'*, 
where the number 318 is the equivalent of 
if the numerical values of the different letters of 
this name are added together: 1 + 30 -f 10 + 70 + 7 
-4-200=318. It would De a strange coincidence if 
the number of Abraham’s ‘ trained servants ’ stood 
in such a relation to ‘ Eliezer,’ the only name known 
to us of a trained servant of Abr^am, Hence 
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Kashi {ad loc.) said long ago, non ir/nan 

iD*y hv «ntDD ’3 |’ 3 D Kini hm, i.e. ‘Our fathers said, 
Eliezer it was, alone, and this (318) is the 
Gematrical number of his name.* Again, the 
author of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas (ix. 8) 
saw in the 318 of Gn 14^^ an allusion to r + tiy, ».«. 
the crucified Jesus ; cf. Clem. Alex., Strom, vi. 11, 
§ 84 : <f>a<Tlu tovtov rbv dpiOfidv tlvai rod KvpiaKov 
a7)p.€Lov T^nrov. This way of explaining a word 
was already recognized in the 29th of the 32 her¬ 
meneutical rules of li. Eliezer ben Jose (see K5nig, 
Einleitungy p. 516). Further, on *At/ibasht etc., ci. 
especially A. Berliner, Bcitrdge zur Heh. Gram, 
atis Talmud und Midrasch^ pp. 12-14. 

(/3) A slight variation from this method consists 
in the emjuoymont, not of a number but of a word 
in order to indicate another word whose letters 
have the same numerical value. This method is 
several times attributed to the OT writers by later 
exegetes. For instance, the numerical value of 
the letters of (Gn 49^®^) is 368, and the 

same numerical value belongs to the letters of n’ro 
‘ Messiah * (Buxtorf, Lex. Heh. s.v. nS'i:>). What 
follows from this? Tl>at the whole passage was 
devised in order to furnish a test of Gematrical 
skill ? No; but it is possible that the above- 
named equivalence was the source of the usual 
spelling of the word ‘ Shiloh * in the OT (contrast 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch). Further, the 
surprising circumstance that Moses married an 
Ethiopian woman (Nu 12^) enjjaged the ingenuity 
of exegetes till they discovered that the numerical 
value of (* Ethiopian * f.) is the same as that 
of nKTO nfl' * a fair woman to look upon * (Gn 12“ 
etc.), namely 736, and hence n’jyia (‘Ethiopian’) 
was replaced by OnV^elos by niji“)' 9 ^(‘the beautiful’). 
Then, again, (Zee 3**), in respect of the numerical 
value of its letters, is = ‘comforter’ (La P®, 
Sanhedrin 986). Other examples will be found in 
Weber, System der altsynagog. Theol. p. 118 [Jiid. 
Theol. auf. Grund des Talmud^ etc. p. 121 f.], and 
Dopko, Hermeneutik der neutest. Schri/tsteller, pp. 
135, 179 f. 

( 7 ) But the NT also shows a clear trace of this 
use of the numerical value of letters. We refer to 
the number of the Beast in Rev 13'®, where we 

read t6p ipidp.bp tov Orjpiov - dpiOjxbs ydp dpdpdjirov 

iarip - Kal 6 dpidfibs avrou x^^'t 666 . Long 

ago Irenaius (adv. Hmr. v. 30) mentions the expla¬ 
nation of this number as = AATBINOS, a word the 
numerical value of whose letters is 30 -f 1 -f 300 + 6 
+ 10 + 50 + 70 + 200 = 666 . But the view is to be 
preferred that the latter number is a veiled designa¬ 
tion of NERBN KAI2AII, the numerical value of the 
letters of lop pni being = 50 + 200 -f 6 -f 50 + 100 + 
60-f 200 = 666 . For fuller details regarding this 
and other interpretations see art. Revelation. 

(5) It is only an indirect analogy to this mysterious 
use of numbers that is presented to us in Egyptian 
texts. According to Brugsch {Steininschriftj etc. 
p. 314 f.), upon the wall of a temple at Edfu, a 
notification that the length of the noly place (the 
middle space in the tei^le) is 113 yards, is given 
in the words, ‘Why? Because a child has go^ie 
through the midst of the sanctua^.* That is to 
say, the three words we have italicized contain the 
same letters as are required for writing the number 
113. Again, a length of 90 yards in tnis temple of 
the sun-god is indicated by the words, ‘ because he, 
like a sun, beaming shines,* 

Litsraturm.—T he art. *Zahlen‘ in Rlehra'a HWB and in 
Herzog’s PRE^; Bredow, Untersuohungen zur alt&n Oesch. 1. 
108 fl.; Lepedus, Chronol. der jEgypter^ p. 16; Hirzel, ‘Ueber 
Bundzahlen' in Berioht. d. ideht. Oeeellsoh. d. Wise. 1886 (treats, 
pjp. 0-42 the number 'forty'; p. 63f. 'four'; p. 64ff. ‘thirty 
thousand'; but gives as biblical illustrations only ' forty' and 
'a hundred and twenty'); Brugzch. $teinintchr\ft und Bibel- 
tDorti (1891), p. 80611.; Franz Kolb, Die Offenbaruna betraehtet 
eom Standpunkt der Weitantchauung w^d dee OoUeehegriffet der 


Kabbala (Leipzig, 1880), p. 12 ff.; S. Rubin, Ueidenihum und 
Kabbala (Wien, 1893), p. 02 f. 

On ' the number of tne Beast ’ see Bousset (Die 0,{Tenharun§ 
Johannii, 1896) on Rev 13»«, and the Literature cited cui loc. 
and in the Einleitung to his Commentary. KoNIQ. 

NUMBERING*—See David, in vol. i. p. 568^*. 

NUMBERS (so called from the title in the LXX, 
*Api0fjLoL, cf. Vulg. Numeri, given to the book be¬ 
cause of the repeated numberings in chapters 1. 3 f. 
26; Heb. njiips * in the wilderness,’ from the fifth 
word of !')• is the ‘fourth Book of Moses,’and 
forms one division of the composite work now 
known as the Hexateuoh (which see for justifica¬ 
tion of this statement and for general description 
of the constituent elements J, E, and P). It falls 
readily into three main sections: § 1. The Camp 
at Sinai, 1-10'®; § 2. The Wanderings, 10“-19; 
§ 3. The Plains of Moab, 20-36. But tlie material 
included in these sections is often very loosely 
strung on the main thread of narrative, and several 
chapters are a mosaic made up out of fragments 
from different sources. The analytical problems 
are closely analogous to those encountered in 
Exodus and Leviticus, and will be treated here on 
the same lines as in those articles. Some remarks 
will be added on the authorship and date (§ 4), the 
historical significance (§ 5), ana the religious valu^ 
(§ 6) of the book. (The abbreviations and signs 
employed are mostly familiar. They will be found 
exj^ained under Exodus and Leviticus). 

§ 1. The Camp at Sinai: 1-10'®. 

A. Summary. 


p* P« P* 


11-^8 Command to number the adult males— 
lyb. M Execution of the command (fragments only). 
117-58 Expanded account of the census - 
21M Order of tribes in camp and on the 
march. 

.|.4.6.8.9»^ll.lS.15.16ft,19.ai.38.34a^26.28.30.31», reURUS 
notes on the four camps respectively. 
81-8 Aaron’s sons and what befell them— 

The Levites to be set apart as assistants to 
Aaron. 

811-18 The Ijevites to be substitutes for the firstborn. 

14-22.27f.8»f. 89 Oonsus of male Levites of all ages. 
23-9S. 29-32.85-88 Duties and positions of the 3 
Levitical clans. 

40-48 Census of firstborn males ordered and 
carried out. 

The Levites and their cattle to bo for the firstborn and 
their cattle. 

^81 Redemption of the surplus of firstborn 
males. 

41 - 8 . 21 - 28 .29f. Census of adult Levites by clans 
ordered. 

q.4-15. 24-28. 81-88 Duties repeated in fuller do- 
Uil. 

•fis Particulars as to general duties of 
Eleazar. 

-f 17-90 Caution as to distinction of priests and 
Levites. 

84-^ Census of adult Levites effected— 

6i*4r Lepers to be excluded (from the camp). 

SpMial case of a guilt-offering. 

Right of the priests to heave-offerings, eto. 

11-81 Composite ordinance as to marital jealousy. 

61-91 The law of the Nazirlte and of his offerings. 

699-97 The formula of priestly benediction. 

171-88 The dedication of the altar, and the gifts. 
7®9 The Divine Voice from above the mercy-seat. 
81-4 The candlestick and its seven lamp.s. 

8 - 10 . ] 2 -i 6 ft Moses to consecrate the Levites. 
4 . 11 . i 8 b -22 Aaron to consecrate the Levites. 
4-98-26 Alteration of period of Levitical service. 
91-8 The Passover celebration In the 2 nd year. 

9®^i4 Supplementary Passover for special cases. 
18-28 The cloud and its relations with the 
camp. 

101-8 The use of trumpets on the march. 

109f. (pb) Use of trumpets in war, and (or festivals. 

• The book is also named by the Jews, from its opening word, 
We find in the Talmud the name D'llpW C^|?ha«‘book 
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B, Analysis. 


Pg 11-16 19b 64 X 5-10 14-1 

P« 17-19a 20-47 48-63' '^1-34 ^1-4 


O A 

Pk X 27f. 88f. 39 4 

pi ^23-20 29-82 85-88 40-48 46-61 ^1-1616' 17-S 


Pt . ^1-31 ^1-21 ^ ^ 

PkI f) 6 22-27 7 8 

pi ^21-49 ^ ^ *1-88 '-'l-lO 11'12-11 


r*« 8 9^"® 10^-® 

Pi '-^15b-26' 6-23 


D. Nu 120-43 IH 

Reuben . 46,600 
Simeon . 69,300 
Gad . . 46,650 

Judah . 74,600 
lasachar . 64,400 
Zebulun . 67,400 

Ephraim . 40,600 
Manasaeh . 32,200 
Benjamin . 86,400 

Dan . . 62,700 

Asher . 41,600 
Naphtali . 53,400 


r. Nu 261-01 Pi 
Reuben . 48,730 
Simeon . 22,200 
Gad . . 40,600 

Judah . 76,600 
Issachar . 64,300 
Zebulun . 00,500 

Manasseh . 52,700 
Ephraim . 82,600 
Benjamin . 45,600 

DaiTT . 64,400 
Asher. . 53,400 
NaphtaU . 45,400 


C. Critical Notes, 

1-4 : The tribes and their encampment, —These 
opening chapters relate the numoering of the 
secular tribes (ch. 1), with their relative positions 
in the camp (ch. 2), and the numbering of the 
Levitical clans with their respective duties (ch. 
3 f.). All comes from T, but not all from the same 
stratum. If the account of the ordering of the 
census in 1^’^® be assigned to the great Law and 
History Book P», then the rest of the chapter re¬ 
lating the execution of the order is most naturally 
attributed to a later stage of the compilation, to 
which ch. 2 may also belong. Probably P» had 
briefer accounts of the census and the camp, which 
have been independently expanded in 1^^*“ and 2, 

i 'ust as similar expanded accounts are found in 
lx 35-40 and Lv 8 P' of the fulfilment of commands 
given in Ex 25-28 and 29 P». The remains of P®’s 
narrative may perhaps be found in i»»>*46. (||4fl)64^ 
The main grounds for this analysis are as follow : 
(1) The extreme elaboration of style, the same 
formula being 12 times repeated, with slight varia¬ 
tions only in^ and contrasted with the account 
of the Levitical census in ch. 3, which may be 
taken as a type of P«. (2) In ** Aaron is associ¬ 
ated with Moses, cf. 4^ But in (cf. 31 b**4o- 42) 
it is Moses who conducts the census. In 3*® Aaron 
is a gloss, for numbered is sing.; and P** is probably 
the same. (3) The order of tribes is varied, as one 
writer would hardly have varied it. Six different 
arrangements are given below for comparison. 
A adopts the strict genealogical order. B takes 
Rachel’s son after Leah’s children and puts Zilpah’s 
last. C omits Levi, gives Joseph’s sons in the order 
Ephraim, Manasseh, to make up 12, and places B’s 
last three in reverse order, Asher, Gad, Naphtali. 
D puts Gad into Levi’s place after Simeon, E moves 
the group Judah, Issachar, Zebulun to the head of 
the list, while F sets Manasseh above Ephraim in 


b.Nu2&7& 

1013-28 pi 

Judfth 

Issachar 

Zebulun 


numbers. 




A. On 468 pt 

B. Ex 12^ Pf 


0 . Nu 13-13 Pi 

Reuben v 

Reuben .. 


Reuben 

Simeon | 

Simeon 


Simeon 

Levi 1 

Levi 





-L 

Judah 

Judah 1 

Judah 


Issachar 

Issachar 1 

Issachar 


Zebulun 

Zebulun ^ 

Zebulun 


_____ 

— 

— 


I^hraim) 

Gad 

t 1 

L n 

Manasseh) 

Asher 

Benjamin J 

^ lv 

Benjamin 


Gad lv t Manasseh) Ephraim 

Asher Benjamin/*^ Benjamin Manasseh 

, —Tm V - - Benjamin 

Joseph *) Dan •% Dan _ 

. >B - Dan 

Benjamin) Naphtali! Asher 

- - Gad Asher 

Dan ) ^ Gad ) „ - 

Naphtali j " Asher j ^ Naphtali Naphtali 

L=Leah's sons, R=> Rachel's, Z^Zilpah’s, B^Bilhah's, J = 
Joseph’s. * Manasseh, Ephraim, f Joseph's place vacant, since 
the list is of those who come down to join him in Egrypt 


flit, ‘ fifth') of the numberlnjfs ’ {Sola 86b, Joma vlL 1; cf. 
of Oriffen ap. Euseb. IIE vi. 26). 


148-31 looks like a late insertion. The plirahe 
‘ Dwelling of the testimony * “*** is first found 

in Ex 38®^ P“. seems to presuppose the descrip¬ 
tion of the encampment in ch. 2. The prohibition 
(*®) to number Levi should precede and not follow 
the general account of the numbering. Perhaps 
this verse has been mii^laced. 

In ch. 2 we have a fiirther variation of order in 
the names of the tribes, and the amount of un¬ 
necessary repetition is enormous. All the new 
information, i.e, about the position of the tribes 
in the camp and on the march, could have been 

{ )ut in a single sentence. One or two points of 
an^uage confirm the assignment to P*. But the 
curious series of parenthetical notes of the census 
results (see conspectus above) may well have been 
added later still. 

Chapter 3 is made up of differing elements. 
can only be P*, because it follows the late repre¬ 
sentation of the anointing of other nriests than the 
high priest. Observe also the order Aaron and 
Moses t and the use of the formula These are the 
generations^ though the sons of Moses are not 
named, and the particulars have all appeared 
before (cf. Ex 6®®, J^v 10^). on the choice of 
the Levites for ministry, and the parts of on 
the Levitical census, contain nothing unsuitable to 
P *; and the three inserted paragraphs on the 
position and duties of the Levites (cf. and •*) 
mijjht be also P*, but that the reference to ‘altars’ 
in whereas P» knows only one altar, and the 
mention of ‘ cords ’ alluded to elsewhere only 
in P» Ex 35*® 39^®, indicate a later origin. and 
recall P** in their use of * I am J'V and may rest 
on an older basis, but do not fit on to P» here. 
(observe that the introductory formula is not P^’s, 
cf. and (containing several rare phrases) 
rest on the idea of the Levites as substitutes for 
the firstborn, and develop it in the style of P". 

Chapter 4 combines an account of a fresh census 
of adult Levites, with a statement as to their 
duties. By its elaboration, its phraseology, and 
its reference to the golden altar^^ (cf. Ex *30 P*), 
this chapter is marked as secondary 
6-6; Various ceremonial The first para¬ 

graph (*■*) on the exclusion of the leper ana the 
unclean person seems to presuppose Lv 13-15, un- 
le.s8 indeed it refers to yet earlier codifications. 
The phrase in the midst of which I dwell recalls 
Lv 15®* 26**, and suggests that, if this be not a 
passage from an earlier source, at least the editor 
caught the spirit of his older models when he added 
this supplement to relate their provisions to the 
camp of Nu 1-3.—®*® supplements Lv 6*^^ on the 
guilt-offering by arranging that, where the injured 
person is absent or dead and has no kinsman, the 
compensation shall go to the priest.—mentions 
other items of priestly revenue. 

5**’**, on marital jealousy, is marked as P* because 
of its archaic flavour and certain reminiscences of 
P** (os in *®* ®*), with the absence of P^’s terms (ex¬ 
cept tabernacle *^). But after the criticism of 
Stade (ZATW, 1895 *) it is difficult to accept it as 
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a unity. The view here adopted is that two laws, 
A providing for a solemn curse on a defiled wife, 
and B furnishing a test for a wife suspected of 
defilement, have been woven together. In a 
real alternative of guilt or innocence is contem¬ 
plated. With this now a colophon, but, by 
analogy with other cases, probably originally a 
title, agrees, and the discriminating use of the 
water in corresponds. On the other hand, 
in the introduction to which answers a con¬ 
clusion in (observe absence of connexion with 
•"), the guilt is assumed, and the water is only 
the means of inflicting the curse. Similarly, A^a 
jealousy-offering is l?s memorial-offering. The 
analysis which follows rests on the above main 
grounds, and is effected by aid of the parallels and 
contrasts tabulated below. 


is the chief actor, the former being the earlier view. 
—23-26 Alters 4* by making the Levitea begin work 
at the age of 25 instead of 30.—9^'®, on tlie pass- 
over of tlie second year, is followed by an ordin¬ 
ance in introduced by a narrative of an 
illustrative case a type elsewhere found in P*, 
to which may perhaps all belong,—is identi¬ 
fied as P* by its relation to Ex 40.—may well 
be P«, and this ascription suits the view that 1** 
had a briefer account of the camp, now replaced 
by 2 .—with its scene in your land (ten parallels 
in P**) instead of on the march, is held to be an 
inserted fragment of P*", cf. Lv 17® 23*® etc. 

§ 2. The Wanderings: 

A. Summary. 


A 1M8» 18o * 15r 18r 21r 23 27b 3Sb.26« altar M 

B 38 ISb 80* 14b 80b 16 r. lOf. 32 25ft to J'* 36b 27ftr 38 


A. ParcUUU and Contrast. B. 


1/ any man’s wife 
ffo aside i3 

lie with her carnally 18 

it be hid ... no witness i8fto 
the man shall brinq his wife 
unto the priest 
meal offering oj memorial 
18- 30; cf. bringing iniquity 
to remembrance 
the priest shall set the woman 
b^ore j* 18 

the offering put on the woman's 
palms (lleb.) 18 
the water of bitterness 18- 3Sf. 
I8r taken 18 ceremonially 
used and administered 33^ 
the priest shall say unto the 
wo7nan, J" make thee 
a curse 3lb; cf.37b, no alter¬ 
native being given (cf. 13* 
81 where her guilt is 
assumed). 

Ofid he shall make the woman 
drink the water of bitter¬ 
ness 

thigh falling away and belly 
sufelling 3i 

the offering brought to the 
a/<ar 88b and the memorial 
burnt 36*. 


when a wife 39 

beirw under her husband, goeth 
aside 29. iQt 

lien with thee I9f- (i»- W- 20 diff. 
in Heb.) 

if he kept close (diff. gender) isb 
he shall set the woman before 
J’\ and the priest . . . 80 
meal offering of jealousy 28 . 
I5r. ISr; cf. law qf jealousy 
29, spir^ of jealousy 80.14*' 
the pHest shall bring her near, 
and set her before J” 18 
the offering is taken from the 
woman's hand 38 
the water that causeth the curse 

19. 22. I8r. 34r pre^red 17 
and administered » 
the priest shall cause her to 
swear^ and say unto the 
woman 19; cf. 3ir, an alter¬ 
native being proposed, cf. 
a7f. and 39f.. 

and afterward shall make the 
woman drink the water 
26b ; cf. 27* (om. LXX). 
belly to stadl and thigh bo fall 
away 33.37 

the offering waved before J" 
26*. 


01-21 . ^ Nazirite.—^As a whole this 

ordinance conforms to the type of Lv 1-7, such 
allusions as to the door of the tent of meeting readily 
dropping out here as there. may be even earlier 
than P^, as s^aration unto his God ^ and other 
phrases recall P**, cf. especially Lv 21 ** The 

formula of benediction is no doubt much older than 
the setting in which P» presents it. 

7^‘**: The dedication of the altar. —It is agreed 
that this is a late section. The date given by 
comparing ^ with Ex 40*- ” makes the transaction 
prior to Nu 1 , yet the order and position of tribes 
in 1-4 is presupposed, and the language is more 
overladen with repetitions than anywhere else, 
the same formula being 12 times Treated, with 
only the necessary change of 6 out or 118 English 
words in the tranidation.—Apparently an isolated 
fragment of P«.— 8 ^-*, like Lv 24^"* and Ex 27*®'% 
relates to the candlestick, and seems to regulate 
the position and lighting of the lamps. It is 
probably the latest of the three passages.—®’®*, pro¬ 
viding for a consecration rite in the case of the 
Levites, can hardly be other than secondary, as this 
service if original would surely have been ordered 
in ch. 3, when the selection of the tribe was com¬ 
manded, just as the consecration in Lv 8 was com¬ 
manded in Ex 29. Much of the earlier matter is 
repeated here, and traces may be discerned of a 
double representation, according as Moses or Aaron 


* includes only and she be not defiled, is given to R, 
who has inserted many harmonising touches elsewhere. Obs. 
Its cumbrous Heb., ana that spirit is maso. here, but fern, in 80. 


2011-38 PgThe march from Sinai begun, due 
order of camps, ^with Hobab as guide and the 
ark in front; '^formula used at start and halt. 
111-8 BMurmurers burnt up atTaberah; *’*® -^manna 
and quails followed by a plague at Kibroth- 
Hattaavah; ^seventy elders endowed with spirit of 
prophecy in aid of Moses; jealousy of Joshua over 
Eldad and Medad. 12 “Moses'^ Cushite wife; 
jealousy of Aaron and Miriam, and leprosy of 
Miriam. 13 •^^^The mission of the spies; 14 
the people turned back from Canaan in punish¬ 
ment for murmuring and unbelief; -^defeated by 
Amalekites and Canaanites at Hormah. 16' “ 
***Ordinance 8 as to drink-, dough-, and sin-offerings: 
82-86 Sabbath-breaker stoned; I’^'a blue cord 

to be worn as a memorial on the hem of the gar¬ 
ments. 16 •''^Rebellion ^of On, ®of Dathan and 
Abiram, who are swallowed up; ^Korah and his 
company burnt up for sacrilege; ^'their censers 
made into a memorial; *^*a plague sent in punish¬ 
ment of murmuring stopped by the atonement of 
Aaron. 17 '’«Aaron^ rod tnat budded. 18 ^^Duties 
and revenue of priests and Levi tes, 19 *’Ordm- 
ances affecting those unclean by the dead. 


B. Analysis. 


J 

29-83 86f. 

4-13 15 18-24a 

® 1 A .. 


-I -1 1-8 14* 16f.* 24b-80* 

pgiVllf. 

ii . 

P» 

18-28 84 


J 81 

-85 16 

17b to South 18b to weak 

K 1 1 

.1 oH?.’... 1 Q 

17o-18a to what it is 18c 

P«ii 

i/w iO] 

L-i7a Canaan 

P* 



J 19 

22 

27a to honey 28 SOf. 

® 1Q 

20-21a went up 23f. 

26br 27b 29 

p«io 

21b 

25-26a Paran 

p« 



J 

Ic 8 

8 9b 11-24* 

1 Q... 

.33^.1^. ..lb. 

4 26 

Pfi082 

P» 

i4:la 2 

6-7 9a against J'* 10 

J 

81 

41-45 J 


E 1 i 89b-40 E 1 K 

4^30.^’Sda.lOi-81. 

P» _ _P?_82-86_ 


k6u- 

p« 

lo 

lb 

Id 

l»-2a 

12 

2b-7 

8-11 

J 18-14a honey 16 

E -1 /> 14b 

26 

26b Depart 27o-81 
27b to tents 

PsiO 

P« 


i^24 

161. 

2te 27a to side 

J 83a to pit 

E 1 /)S2a households 33b to them 34 

.17. 

PfiO 

P» 

82b 

83o 

86 41-60 i 11-18 

86-40 

J 

E 1 Q 

J 

... 1Q-- 
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P* 
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P« 1. 
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C, Critical Notes. 

Kpi'* contains the first stage of P»’s itinerary after 
leaving Sinai. It is followed by an account of the 
mode of marching, which can only be P* from its 
relation to 2, ^ being probably its close. With 
the JE thread is resumea from Ex with a 
fragment of J, whose openin" may partly survive 
in Ex 18*^, its close being omitted in favour of the 
view of guidance given in 9^’^* Both this para¬ 
graph and are linguistically connected with J. 
The poetical refrains in may well have come 
from the Book of the Wars of J**, Contrast the 
advance of the ark in J with its central place in P. 
11^'* is hard to place, and is given to E, because 
it does not lit the J context, and follows E in 
speaking of Moses praying. Billmann regards the 
incident as part of E’s manna story, now displaced 
by J and P; Bacon views it as a sequel to the 
perilous contest with Amalek Ex 17®*'*, which 
really comes in after the departure from Horeb. 
In is found a story of the people’s discontent 
with the manna, their demand for flesh, the sending 
of the quails, and the resulting plague. The 
language (see below) connects this with J, and the 
descrinlion of the manna as a natural thing, though 
divinely provided, is agreeable to his general treat¬ 
ment of such incidents. But the story is dislocated 
by a double set of insertions. (1) There is a series 
which tells of Moses’ burden of responsibility being 
relieved by the inspiration of seventy prophet- 
elders. (2) In i**^*-*^* we find the language of J, 
but matter incongruous with this context, fitting 
in well, however, as Bacon suggests, between Ex 33® 
and a point in JE which must have been quite 
close to this before P was inserted. Accordingly 
(1) is ascribed to E, as the emphasis on prophecy 
and the phraseological features require, but not to 
its earliest stage. Rather it is a secondary (E") 
parallel to the Jethro incident of Ex 18. (2) is 

regarded as a misplaced portion of J. See Exodus, 
ad loc. (1) and (2) were probably already united 
in J E, and transferred hither together. Ch. 12 is 
given as a whole to Ev Bacon suggests that the 
Cushite woman is Jethro’s daughter, who is name¬ 
less in Ex 18®. 

Minor dueg.~J—mixed multitude * cf. Ex 123S ; ^thy servant 
ifound favour n. ib; iconceived n ; sanctify yourselves 18 jjx 
19*1: against to-morrow Ex 810-28; Zamong you 20 (Heb.); 
J flocks ami herds **; went forth a wind from J" 81 cf. Ex 10 i 8 b 
14218 ; Jycf, er(!83 (iicb.); the people journeyed , . . M1216; for 
uay unto me n see Ex 831 - 8 . 

E—Eprai/f<i 2 ; bear . . . alone 14.17; Kelders 18- 24f. 8^ the 
tent of meeting i* 124 Ex 837, which was outaido tho camp 28 i24f. 
Ex 837-11 ct. its central position in P; the cloud in connexion 
with the tent 28 12® Ex 832 ct. Ex 1321 1412 ; V^ophet, prophesy 
88 M i 26 f.; JoBhna OB the minister of Mose^ 28 Ex 24i8 83ii; 
Miriam 121 Ex 1620 ; the man Moses 123 Ex 118 ; meek 12* cf. 
1122 ; speak against 12 i -8 21 ®-7«; vision 12® Qn 16i 4 ( 52 , Edream 
12fl; heal 1213 Gn 20i7 Ex 1628. 

13-14 : The sending of the The numerous 

duplicates and divergences in this section re¬ 
quire explanation, and find it adequately in the 
hypothesis that J E and P are all represented in 
combination, while the very phenomena which dis¬ 
prove unity furnish clues to the tracing of the 
separate threads. The analysis given above is for 
the most part covered by tlie evidence collected 
below. 

ParaXlels and Contrasts.—Caleb 1424 and others sent 
by Moses 1827 into the South I7b. w (ct. land of the South 29) to 
see the land I 8 ; (b) they come unto Hebron 22 cf. Qn 13 I 8 ; (c) 
they report to Moses 27 ; (d) that the people are strong 28.81 cf. 
18. children of Anak 22 . m cf. Jos 16i4 Jg lio, ct. sons of A. *3r; 
(a) and that the land ifloweth with milk arwl honey 27 14 s; 
(f) the people wept 14i« cf. llio. I 8 ; (f) in fear of falling by the 
sword 14* cf. 48*, their ^wives and Utile ones becoming a prey 148 
cf. *1 Dt 13»; (h) Caleb stills ths peopU *0f* 148f—(J") 
1411.28 1030 ; ^ns 1411 cf. Ex Jthe Lord 1417; I 4 i 8 cr. j, 
cf. Ex 34 W. 

E—(a) [In Dt 122ff., perh. founded on E, 12 unnamed men 
are sent at the request of the people] into the mountains i7o 
cf. » 1440 . 44 ; (b) they come unto the valley of Eshcol 28 and 
return to Kadesh 28 b; ( 0 ) they bring back word to them (Uie 


people) 28 b; (d) that 6 peoples occup)^ all the land *9 (ct. 
geography of 1443fl-) cf. few or many I 80 , including the (gigantic) 
Nepkilim 8 ®; (e) and showed them the fruit of me land^^- 27b 
cf. 20 .23; (f) the people cry out 14ib; (g) plotting return to 
B^ypt li* — Ebecause of (Ueb.) »4; Boos to another 144; 
mourned 1439 Gn 8784 Ex 834. 

P— (a) Moses, by J "’8 command, sends Hoshea (Josiiua) and 
Caleb with ten others to spy out the land of Canaan 1 1® (^spy 
out 1-16-17*. 21 .35.82»b 146 . f.U. 88 . 88 ); (b) they Spy out the land 
from Zin unto Jiehob, i.e. from end to end 21 , and return . . . 
at the end of 40 days (cf. 1484 ) . . . unto the wilderness of 
Paran 28* ; (c) they report (an evil report *2 148 ?) to Moses and 
to Aaron^ and to all the ^congregation 28* cf. 14®- 28f. ; (d) that 
all the people they saw in it are men of great stature 32b ; 
fa) and that the land . . . eateth up the inhabitants thereof * 2 ; 
(0 the T?congregation . . . Vmurmur ( 1427 - 29 ) against Moses and 
against Aaron 141 *-2.5; (g) Joshua (not named in JE) and 
Caleb exi> 08 tulate I48f-9».i0.— Would Cod (oh that) 142 208 On 
1718 ; Vstone with stones (Heb.) and Pthe glory of J" 141® ; Pbear 
iniquities 1484; Pi the Lord 14®® ; Pplague 1437. 

15: Sundry laws. —'■'* has received the customary 
setting from Rp, but, at least so far as *, seems to 
rest on a basis older than P». With cf. P'* in 
Lv 19“ 23'® 25®, and observe a burnt-offering or a 
sacrifice ®, cf. Lv 17® P*’. Lv 2 regulates the in¬ 
dependent meal - olFering; this prescribes it as 
an adjunct to animal offerings.—*‘i2, in which 
the person changes from 3rd to 2nd, supplements 
the preceding by prescribing and regulating the 
drink-offering; it may be P*, as may which 
provides for the case or strangers^ as in Lv 17, where 
also this element may not be primary.—whose 
opening words in Heb. differ from may also rest 
on an early basis. For the usage cf. Ezk 44®®.— 
®®*®' in its present form must rank as P^, and its 

lace in the chronological series would seem to be 

etween Lv 5'*'® and Lv 4 ; but in places it rocctlls 
P**, e.g. in ®®'®', cf. Lv 20 (the penalties) and 24“.— 
82-86 jg secondary element in Lv 24'®'^*, which 

see. The closing formula, ascommanded Moses^ 
is common only in P*. 

16 : Korahf uathan^ and Ahiram. —Here we find 
not only a double JE thread, whose strands are 
separable on grounds mainly phraseological, but a 
twofold priestly representation. In JE we have 
to do with a civil disturbance, ^On and perhaps 
Korah, or '^Dathan and Ahiram, being the ring¬ 
leaders, but in P with an assertion of ecclesiastical 
rij^bts. By giving in the same order the connected 
points in the four variations of tho narrative as 
much will he done as space allows to justify the 
analysis, and at the same time the characteristics 
of each will emerge. 

Parallels and Contrasts. —J—(a) The leaders, Bacon suggests, 
were Korah the son of Kenaz, a kinsman of (Jalob, cf. 1 Ch 24®, 
and On the son of Peleth ; (b) they charge Moses with 
tvranny and failure os leader i®f^-; (c) Moses protests indignantly 
1 ®; (d) isolates the oflfenders 28b; (e) and prophesies an earth¬ 
quake 27c 30 which forthwith takes place 81, and the ground 
cleaves asunder, and they and all that appertain to them go 
down alive into Sheol ®®f- ^.—Jjlowing . . . honey I3f.; to Jnll 
us 18 cf. Ex 1411 178 ; Jtents 26 b; consumed 28 b Gn 1823f. 1918 . 17 ; 
^little ones 27«; vindication of Moses’ commission 28 cf. Ex 8 i® 4 i** 
18 b^^despised *0 II 20 1411 . 28 . 

£—<a) leaders are Dathan and Ahiram, sons of Eliah, sons 
of Reuben ICio* ; (bl they rise up b^ore Moses 2 », refuse to come 
when summoned 12 .14b, complaining of harshness and failure 
to enrich them i4b; (q) Moses and the Eelders of Israel (his 
Judicial oollea^es Ex 18) visit the offenders; (d) who stand at 
the door of thexr tents 27b, all Israel being round oftouf them 84; 
(e) the BARTH opens her mouth and swallows up them and their 
HOUSEHOLDS (ct. *70 83*) and closes upon them 82*. 88b; M all 
Israel flee at the cry qf them fields and vineyards i4b 20^7 
2122 Ex 228. 

pR—(a) The leader is Korah i*. perhaps borrowed from J, and 
his associates, who are not Levites, are the 250 princes of the 
Vcongregation (cf. 27®, where it is Implied that a Manassite 
might have been among them 2 b. er. is. 85); (b) they complain of 
the sacerdotal pretensions of Moses and Aaron, as against the 
whole congregation *, ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi 7 b (transiwsed now from end of 8); (c) Moses Pfalls on 
his face, and then announces an ordeal for the morrow by 
offering incense 4-7 ; (d) all the congregation are assembled by 
Korah at ths door of the tent of meeting, Moses and Aaron are 
bidden to escape the coming general ruin, their intercession 
procures permission to the congregation to depart from the 
tabernacle, i.e. of J", the words ‘ of iTorah, Dathan, and Ahiram ’ 
being a gloss, not being used of a human dwellUig la *4. 
2 ®*- 27; (e) fire then comes forth from J'^ (i.s, presumably from 
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the tabernacle) and consumes the 260 88; (f) on the outbreak 
of murmur!njf at this a plague immediately visits the congre¬ 
gation, until Aaron by atonement averts its spread ♦i w.—The 
language of the priestly writer is unmistakable. 

P«—(a) The leader is JSToroA, the eon . . q/ Livi who is 
support^ by hie company (Heb. congregation^ used by Ps only 
of the entire assembly, the true reading in W- probably being 
the congregation tor hit company) u* i.e, all his brethren 
the eons of Levi with him lo; (b) they are gathered together 
agaimt and nvurmur against Aaron tor they seek the 
priesthood lo ; (o) the test is to be the burning of incense 17; 
\d) aU that awertained unto Korah wb perished from among 
the assembly «« (observe that PS's fire has still to come w, so 
that this is distinct): (e) the censers of these sinners are beaten 
out for a covering of tke altar^ and as a memorial of the rights 
of the priesthood 86^. 

17-18 : These chapters are by general agreement 
assigned to P'. But Carpenter {Oxf. Hex, ad loe,) 
gives reasons for considering this one of the earliest 
portions of that work, with which it is not quite 
uniform either in form (e.y. the address to Aaron 
instead of Moses 18^* **) or in substance {e.g. the 
ignorance of 3«-i® in 18®*’).—18“-“ on the tithe of 
the tithe (observe the address to Moses “) appears 
to include fresh material. 

19, on uncleanness by the dead, fills a serious gap 
noticeable in Lv 1 1-15. prob. rests on old usage, 
but bears marks of late codification {e.g, Eleazar 
the priest^t statute of the law^ 31®^). The opening 
of ^*'®® This is the law of at once suggests P‘ (cf. on 
Leviticug 1-7), and nothing seems to be incon¬ 
sistent with tliis. Can this section have belonged 
once to Lv 11-15 and been transferred here where 
tlie water of separations^, whose preparation and 
use are described in is more elaborately regu¬ 
lated ? 


aasite conquests beyond Jordan): for contents see 
below. 

C. Critical Notes. 

20-21; on Miriam’s death is given to E, cf. 12* 
Ex 15“ and Gn 35*. In *• [the people strove—ci. the 
conqreqation, the assembly, the children of Israel — 
with Moses —ct. with J** **, Moses and Aaron ®- *• *®) 
® (cf. 16*® Ex 17*'*) *** {speak unto the rock, ct. take 
the rod, presumably to smite the rock **, unless 
Comill’s reconstruction be adopted, by which *» is 
transposed to form the first command in P, dis¬ 
obedience to which constitutes the oircnce) tliere 
are separated elements assigned to J’s Meribiili 
story, E’s having come in Ex 17. The rest of *'** 
(with its sequel m ®®*’'®®) is left for P*, though it 
looks as if the editor had out of tenderness obscured 
the account of the sin of Moses and Aaron (cf. the 
stronger expression in *® rebelled). —*®‘**‘ ®** and 
21®**®^ are obviously from one hand, while ***• ®*** 
show marks of difference pointing to J, as the 
other passages are reminiscent of E. Thus with 
highway ct. king's way *’ 21®®, and note that in J a 
formidable military advance ®® causes a retreat ®***, 
whereas E relates a mere refusal ®**, which leaves 
the people still at Kadesh to move at leisure ®®*. 

(Mark! of J are '.—^cattle, Jmuch people, strong hand Ex 3i8 
ISv 8211, turned away, ct. turned aside 17 218'i; and of K 
messengers Kadesh ib. 14.16 .22 1328 , travail that hath 

befallen us l* Ex 18®, toerU down into Eg. 18 Jos 24®, a long 
time (Heb. many days) i® On 21*4 Jos 247, evil entreated i® 
Jos 24*>. an ajgel i® Ex 14i9, border I 6 f-« 21 i 8 . 22 , field . . . 
vineyard 17 2128 1014, hy the way to 21 ^»> 1425, spake against 
21®-7 121, tinned 217 1410 , take away 217 Ex 232®, T^prayed, 
standard (or banner) 218 Ex 17i®mg.X 


§ 3. The Plains of Moab: 20-36. 

A. Analysis. 


J 8a to Moses 6 to water 

lb.14-18 

Ps/wUla to monfA 2 8b^4 to troYAsr 8o-13 

P« 


J 19-20 21b 1-8 

E 21a to border 22a to Kadesh 4b-9 

Pk/C\J 22b-29 /CL ia to Hot 

F« 


J 16-20 24b-25 26' 32 83-36'' 

E Qi llb-16 21:2faya66oA 27-81.. 

Pk/w ilO-lla Ije-ahaHm . 

V* 


J 3b-7 11 17f. 22-36a Ammon 

Eqq 2-3a 8-10 12-16 18-21 86b-37a 

P8/C^l . 

P« 


J 37b 39 27' 28 29-30' 

p* 


1-19 20-24' 26 

■24. 


J lb-2 8b-4 

E^p^la 8a 6 

PS/4D.^16. 

P« 16-18 


26. 

1-7 8-11' 12-67 68' 69-66 


J 


li2T- 16^23 28 29 30.31 32 “ 

Pt 1-14 1-81 1-40 1-16 1-64 1-88 


J 


h32 


39 40' 41f. 

.33 34.35.36. 

1-56 1-29 1-84 1-18 


J5. Summary. 

20*"** “Death of Miriam. J“Water from the rock. 
14-“ J“Failuro of the route through Edom; “death 
of Aaron. 21 ^Fighting with the Canaanites; “the 
brazen serpent; -^“conquest of the Amorites and 
occupation of their country, 2^24 ^“Story of 
Balaam. 25 Sin and punishment of Israel “in the 
matter of Baal-Peor, •*“in going after the women ^of 
Moab, “of Midian. 26-36 ail P (except 32**'®® ^Man- 


21*'* The fighting between the Canaanite {the 
king of Arad being prob. a gloss) and Israel is 
generally supposed to be told by J, but the 
phenomena are conflicting, and the ascription to 
J must be left as doubtful. 

21®* follows on 20®*, the death of Aaron, but ®*'** 
continues 20®®*, the march from Kadesh, and the 
story of the serpents is also given to E on the 
ground of verbal parallels, see above.— 
and *®'®® consist of extracts from itineraries assigned 
to P, E, and J. Each opens with a different for¬ 
mula, “*«• *** 22*, 33, “20®* 21**‘>* *®* *», cf. Dt 10*'’-, a 
fragment prob. from E, —iib agrees with 

Jg 11*® (prob. based on E) but not with Nu 33®®. 
Observe that in ®* the peonle are not so far on as 
in **, and that in *®‘’ anotner J fragment begins 
which has its sequel in *® (Ammon is left out in 
jg nw-aa and ®® ||**). J tolls of conquest and occu¬ 
pation of cities and towns ®®' *®, E of the land ®®* **. 

Some J phrases may be added:— whereof «/" said i® 10“, 
gather . . . together ct. *^07 XIII6 Heb. form, cf. Ex 81® 4“, 
sang Isr. this song Ex I6I, field of Moab Gn 863® cf. Gn 82®, 
looketh down upon *0 23“. »-*® from itjj similarity of matter to 
Dt sne* is regarded as a gloss, no mention of Og being now found 
in JE. 

22-24: In the art Balaam will be found a com¬ 
parison of the accounts in P and JE, and also of 
the main reasons for the analysis of JE. It will 
be enough here to subjoin some of the more striking 
details on which the partition rests. 

J—<iO Moab is distressed Ex I12, (b) the elders cf Moab 7 
(and of Midian 4.7) are sent as messengere ®» 24i* {servants ofi 
Jialak 18) unto Bcucum, (0) to the land tf the children of his 
people (amm6, peri^ read with good auth. of Ammon) ®«, (d) 
with rewards 7 of. I8 241* and promise of promotion to honour 
17.87b 2411 ; (e) Balaam sets out innocently 3* accompanied only 
by Aif 2 servants “ and is stopped and warned through the ass 
»86» (86br), (f) tAe Mangel of J" appearing ai by day ^3®; (d) in 
spite of his fame for magio 7 24i Balaam responds solely to the 
Spirit of Ood 24a, having promised not to go beyond the word of 
pf 18 2418— ibless , . . bourse 8248, silver and gold i* 241® Gn 138 
2488.88; ride 82.80 Gn 24*1, sword drawn in ... “-a* Jos 6^®, 
turn aside “ m 208I, these three times “ ^ 24i<V cf. 1488, all 
thy life Umg ao Gn 48i®t.; JfAv (Ai#) place 24n.a8. 

Moab is ewe afraid »; (b) the princes of Moab are sent 
for R ^18. la-n* “ 28«-1'; (c) to Pethor, which is by the River {i.e. 
Euphrates, in the far East, of. Aram 287) ®b cf. Gn 8I8I Ex 28ai 
Jos 248f. I4f.; (d) urgency being shown by a second more dis¬ 
tinguished emoaesy 1® while B. is welcome with a feast ^ ; (a) 
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Dalaam is first forbidden to go then let go with a caution 
(f) Ood speaking to him at night »; (g) Balaam twice with 
lavish sacrifices tries to win an acceptable message 23^^ 14^ yet 
will only speak what Ood speaks to him 20 or puts in his mouth 
M ‘ 238 . li i^bring . . . word »1326, God came untoB. ^ On 208 
81H saddled his ass *1 Gn 228 , utmost part 86 b 2 OI 6 , send 87 
cf. Jos 248 , offered 23^ On 22^3. 

26^'® is almost tho last piece of JE in Nu, and 
contains both elements. J—(a) tlie people (b) 

E > to commit whoredom with the daughters of 
(c) who seduced them to worsliip their 
gods ^ Ex 34^"*; (d) t/" is angry, and bids Moses take 
all the chiefs and hang them up before the sun 
E— (a) ^%(b) abode in Shittim'^*" Jos 2^ (c) 

and Isr, joined hitnself to the Baal of Pcor *; (d) 
Moses bids the judges (cf. Ex 18) slay every one his 
men who had sinned ®. 

25®’*® has lost its beginning, but it is clearly P*, 
and may have ascribed the temptation by Midian- 
itish women to Balaam (cf. 31*® P*). R** seems to 

have preferred *’® as a commencement, but the 
plague raging in *** does not answer either to ® or ®. 
*®**® interrupts tho connexion with 26* and is 
assigned to P*, preparing the way for 31. 

26 relates the second census of the people after 
the forty years. It is encumbered witli interpola¬ 
tions in 88*. 68b-«i. «4f.^ hardly be P«. 

The order of tribes follows 1^*^ P* (except Man- 
asseh before Ephraim, see table above), and the 
clans are depenaent on Gn 46®®* P*. Moreover, the 
order for tho division of the land is given to Moses, 
who was not to enter it, 27*^®*, l)t 32**®®*, and with¬ 
out even naming the land or announcing its con¬ 
quest (contrast 33®*®* 34®®*). The phrase as J** com¬ 
manded Moses is also late. Thus 26 may be based 
on 1*8 but belongs now to P*. 

27*’**, on the case of Zelophehad’s daughters, 
follows on 26®®’®®, and the phraseology is of like 
character with 26.—*®’*® and Dt 32^’®® can hardly 
both be original. The suggestion of Dillmann is a 
happy one, that the insertion of Dt in P required 
the announcement of the death of Moses to be 
placed later, and that this passage, which does not 
open like P*, has been inserted by an editor to fill 
trie gap.—*®’®® is then supposed to have been orig. 
preceded by Dt 32**®'®®; probably an account of 
Moses’ deatn followed (cf. Nu 20®®'®®). 

28 f., a detailed list of the offerings prescribed 
for the full round of sacred seasons, is given to P*. 
Its position among other supplements and away 
from the calendar in Lv 23 dated forty years back, 
its uniform inclusion of tho later elements of Lv 23 
and addition of the New Moon festival, the elabora¬ 
tion of 29*®’®® on the Feast of Booths or Ingathering 
(observe that both names are dropped), and the 
phraseological indications, all converge towards tho 
same conclusion. 

30, on Vows, may rest on an older, simpler basis, 
but it is shown by its style to be itself late. It 
does not attach itself to Lv 27 or Nu 6. 

31, on the war with Midian, comes awkwardly 
after the message about Moses’ death. Some 
hrases {go to meet *®, thy servants^) suggest a 
ependence on J, or a borrowing of his language 
which is foreign to P*. The ignoring of Joshua 
in favour of Phinehas ®, and Eleazar’s unique 
exercise of authority ®*®*, point to P*, and the 
peculiar phraseology confirms this. 

32*-®®, on the settlement of the 2i tribes, has still 
stronger indications of an underlying J element; 
but here, too, the whole must be given to P*. For 
the complication of evidence see Oxf, Hex, —®®'*®, 
in which the conquest of Gilead, assumed in **^ 
is assigned to a Manassite clan, from its resem¬ 
blance to Jg 1, is given to J, cf. 21®®*®®, but ^ is 
a harmonizing interruption. Cf. also Jg 10^ 

33*’^ gives an itinerary, largely based on JE 
(esp. J), with 40 stations in 40 years. Its position 
in the book and its mixed contents lead to its 


being ascribed like 31 f. to P‘.—^®®‘®® seems derived 
by P* from 2 sources, (1) a command, belonging to 
the school of P*' (cf. Lv 26** ®® 20®^), to drive out the 
Canaanites, destroy images, and possess the land 
6ib-88. 88f.. ^2) an order to divide tne land by lot ®*, 
based (in part verbally) on 26®®’®®.—34*’*® describes 
minutely tlie future boundaries of the land W. of 
Jordan which Moses had never seen, but only 
alludes vaguely to the eastern regions he had 
seen.—*®’®® names the tribal agents for the de¬ 
limitation. Comparison with analogous passages 
in P8 and with the account in Jos of the actual 
division, make it most unlikely that this can be P*, 
though it may be an expansion of a briefer section, 
cf. Jos 14®. 

35 combines two orders, about 48 Levitical cities 
*’* (contrast 18®®* ®^, where priests and Levites have 
no property, only income), and about blood-re¬ 
venge ®’®^. The latter has terms foreign to P* (e.p. 
high priest^ holy oil ®®* ®®), and, after a full close ®®, 
resumes the subject and closes with a verse ®^ 
borrowed from an earlier source like P**, cf. 19*®, 
Lv 15®* 18®^*. ® refers to the cities of refuge, and 
both sections are best understood as not having 
formed part of P*.—36 supplements 27*’** on the 
rights of heiresses. 

§ 4. Authokship and Date. —Only in a broad 
sense do these questions arise. We can speak 
of schools of writing and periods of composition, 
but we cannot name an individual or dogmatize 
about a year. In the wider sense the results of 
criticism as sketched above lead to some definite 
conclusions. All the strata of literary deposit in 
the Hex. seem to be laid bare in a section taken 
through the Book of Numbers. (1) If the earliest 
and latest elements in J were put in writing be¬ 
tween B.c. 860 and 660, as the indications suggest, 
then the bits of folk-song and the traditions of 
national life and movement which are associated 
with them in 20-21 must be dated amongst the 
oldest. The stories of Hobab (ch. 10), of the manna 
and quails (ch. 11), of Caleb and the spies (ch. 13®®’®^), 
of the revolt of (Korah and) On (cli. 16), and the 
episode of Balaam, take a middle place, while the 
advanced conceptions and lofty tone of parts of 
chs. 11 and 14 represent the last contributions of 
this school. (2) Similarly, E has its archaic frag¬ 
ments of verse, from the Book of the Wars of J" or 
elsewhere, with brief notes of international rela¬ 
tions in chs. 20-21, its middle period producing 
the narratives of Caleb and the spies (ch. 13), of 
Dathan and Abiram (ch. 16) and of Balaam 
(ch. 22 f.), and its latest stage illustrated by the 
account of the seventy elders (ch. 11), and the 
complaint of Aaron and Miriam (ch. 12). (3) Even 
D has its echo in one paragraph, 21®*®^*. (4) The 
four stages of priestly legislation and historio¬ 
graphy are met m turn. The peculiar notes of the 
Law of Holiness P*» are detected twice, namely, in 
10®** and 15®*’", and suspected elsewhere. The 
careful codifying of priestly teaching (P‘) is pre¬ 
served in 6 f. 16. 19. The priestly groundwork of 
law and history (P*), though probably at many 
points displaced in favour of an expanded version, 
IS kept in parts of I. 3. 9. 10, which are occupied 
with the census of laity and clergy in the holy 
congregation, the second Passover, and the first 
moving of the Camp from Sinai; it recounts the 
story of the spies (ch. 13), the sacrilege of Korah 
and the con^egation (ch. 16), and the budding of 
Aaron’s rod (ch. 17), provides for priests and 
Levites (ch. 18), and tells of the death of Aaron 
(ch. 20), the heroism of his grandson Phinehas (ch. 
25), and the choice of Joshua (ch. 27). 

The remainder, occupying more than half of the 
whole book, thougli as far as possible from being 
homogeneous, must come under the one heading of 
priestly supplements P", some of them little later 
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in time tlian P*, others among the latest additions 
to the Hex. Enough has been said above to enable 
the student to form his own conclusions about these. 

§ 5. Historical Significance.— A^ain, the dis¬ 
tinction must be drawn between the direct witness 
to the past and the indirect evidence as to the 
times of the writers. The whole book is abund¬ 
antly significant in the latter sense, JE illustrating 
for us how antiquity looked in the palmy days of 
Israel’s national greatness, and P revealing the 
effect of circumstances in changing the point of 
view, and so transforming almost beyond recogni¬ 
tion the picture of the past. But, except in places 
where there is independent reason to suppose that 
P rests on some part of JE which it has displaced, 
it is impossible nere, any more than elsewhere, to 
accept its testimony as in the modem sense his¬ 
torical. Even the earlier sources can be used only 
with discrimination as supplying data for histori¬ 
cal conclusions. But the general facts of the 
delay in entering Canaan, the roundabout route, 
and the conquest of the Amorites, being witnessed 
by both lines of tradition, and agreeable to the 
rest of our knowledge, emerge as well established. 
See, further, separate arts, on Moses, etc. 

§ 6. Religious Value. — What has been said 
under this head in the arts, on ExODUS and 
Leviticus is largely applicable to the continuation 
of those books in Numoers. But a word may be 
added on that which is distinctive. (1) The fact 
is well brought out that a nation as well as an 
individual may have a moral and religious char¬ 
acter, and be bound by its acts. Proved to be 
unprepared for conquest and colonization, Israel 
is subjected to the discipline of delay. (2) The 
need oi divine guidance is symbolized by the ad¬ 
vance of the ark (JE) or the cloud (P). (3) Types 
of character are presented whoso lessons teach us 
still; Moses with the meekness of a strong nature 
under restraint, Miriam with the petty jealousy 
which often disfigures even good women, Caleb 
honest and whole-hearted, Balaam weak but not 
worthless; popular movements are described 
which have tneir modem parallels—the fickleness 
of the mob,—‘little Israelites’ to-day. Chauvinists 
to-morrow,—their disposition to blame anybody but 
themselves, the readiness of the laity to assert 
their rights rather than fulfil their duties,—all 
these are before us especially in JE. (4) Taking 
the description of the (camp and congregation 
given in P» and P* as an ideal picture of the past 
whose value is in its symbolism, even as the 
picture of the future in the Apocalypse is in the 
same way precious, there is much to be gleaned; 
—the order and particularity, the distribution of 
duties, the equalization of burdens, the provisions 
for unity by co-operation, the elaboration of a 
stately ceremonial, nothing being left to the spur 
of the moment, but confusion avoided by fulness 
of rubrical direction,—in all this there is latent a 
wealth of suggestion as to the nature, the worship, 
and the organization, not to say the financial 
management, of the Church of to-day. (5) Perhaps 
the highest point is reached in the lofty and yet 
broad view of prophetic inspiration found in »I1 f.; 
WovXd God that ml the Lorms people were prophets I 
Accordingly, it only needs that the Lord should 
put His Spirit upon the modem readers of Num- 
hers, and they will not fail to find fresh tmth 
breaking forth out of this portion of His word. 

Litbraturb.—A part from the works cited under Hbxatbuoh 
and the general commentariee, there is little to refer to. B. W. 
Bacon, Exodm, 1894, is valuable for JE; the Ox/. Ilex. 1900 
(ed. by J. E. Carpenter and the present writer) has been used 
largely, and may be consulted for fuller information; the vol.ln 
the Isxpot. Bible is by R. A. Watson; preachers may also refer 
to Bp. Hairs Contemplatiom ; the forthcoming vol. by G. B. 
Gr^y in the Intern. Orit, Com. has a large gap to fill. 

G. Harfokd-Battersby. 


NUMENIUS (Nov/nji'ios)f the son of Autiochus, 
was one of the ambassadors sent by Jonathan, 
about B.0.144, to renew the treaty between the Jews 
and Romans. He was also charged with letters 
from the high priest and the Jewish people to the 
Spartans and others, in order to estaulisii friendly 
relations with them (1 Mac 12^'^®). The am¬ 
bassadors were well received at Sparta (ib. 
and at Rome (ib. 12*'*)» a-nd sent back to Judica 
with a safe • conduct. Subsequently, about the 
time of the popular decree in favour of Simon (b.c. 
141), Numenius was sent with another embassy to 
Rome, taking as a present a golden shield weigh¬ 
ing a thousand minas. The Senate passed a decree 
in favour of the Jews, guaranteeing them the un¬ 
disturbed possession of their country, and gave to 
the ambassadors letters to the neighbouring kings 
and independent States, informing them of tlie 
terms of this decree. The embassy returned to 
Jerusalem in B.c. 139 (1 Mao 15^®'^). See art. 
Lucius, and cf. Schiirer, HJF i. i. 266-268. 

II. A. White. 

NUN (3).— The fourteenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in tlie 119th Psalm 
to designate the 14th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by n. 

NUN (pi ‘ fish,’ in 1 Ch 7” |^3 Non, LXX Navlj 
[possibly a primitive error in transcription, NATH 
for NATN], hence Nave of Sir 46^ AV).—The father 
of Joshua, the successor of Moses, Ex 33'^ Nu 11“, 
Jos P etc. On the probability that JVun is a clan 
rather than a personal name, and on its bearing on 
totemism, see Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, pp. 96,102; 
cf. also W. R. Smith, Kinship, p. 221 f. 

NURSE (nj^pp mineketh, njpk ^omeneth, Tf>o(f>6t). 
—1. The term mSne^eth (root [pi;] ‘ suck ’) desig¬ 
nated a foster-mother. Deborah had been sucli 
to Rebekah, and the maternal devotion was 
maintained throughout her life, Gn 24®*^ 35®. By 
Miriam’s readiness of resource the mother of 
Moses became his appointed nurse. Ex 2"^. The 
same meaning of ‘ nurse ’ occurs in 2 K ID, Is 49^; 
cf. the use of^Tpo<p6s in 1 Th 2^, and rpofpoipop^lv in 
Dt 1®^ In the East a child is usually nursed till 
over two years of age. 2. ^Omeneth (root [|P^] ‘ con¬ 
firm,’ ‘ support ’) is a more general term applying 
to any female attendant in charge of children. 
Thus Naomi became nurse to Obed (Ru 4^®), and 
Mephibosheth was five years old when he fell from 
the arms of his nurse (*6meneth) 2 S 4^. 

3. The ‘nursing-father’ (jpx Nu IP®, Is 49®®) 
would be found only in families of rank and 
wealth. Among the Emtrs or leading families of 
the Lebanon, one of the dependants, usually a 
oor relative, is appointed to this office. He 
ecomes the constant companion, playmate, and 
guardian of the heir, carrying him when tired, 
and nving him later his first lessons in horse¬ 
manship and manly sports. In old age his re¬ 
lationship to the family is not forgotten, and care 
is taken that he shall not suffer want. In Pref. 
to AV tlie translators (apparently regardless of 
the difference between the nursing-father and the 
nursi]^-mother) say ; ‘ And lastly, that the Church 
be sumciently provided for, is so agreeable to gootl 
reason and conscience, that those mothers are holden 
to be lesse cruell, that kill their children as sooiie 
as they are borne, then those noursin^ fathers and 
mothers (wheresoever they be) that withdraw from 
them who hang upon their breasts (and upon whose 
breasts againe themselves doe hange to receive the 
spiritual! and sincere milke of the word) livelyhood 
and support fit for their estates.’ And Thomas 
Fuller 18 yet bolder when he says; ‘ He set before 
the King the haiuousnesse of sacriledgc; how great 
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a sinne it was when Princes, who slionld bo nurs¬ 
ing-fathers and Bucklo the Church, shall suck from 
Warrt^ ii. 5, p. 49). 

For the *6m^nim who acted as tutors (2 K 10^* 
cf. Est 2’), see Education, 1. G. M. Mackie. 

NURTURE.—The verb to nurture occurs occa¬ 
sionally in Sirach as the translation of irai3ei5w 
(Sir 18^* 21*® 22® 40*®). It is also found in 

2 Es 8'* * Thou . . , nurturedst it in thy law * 
(erudisti eum in lege tua). The subst. is found 
in Wis 3'' and Eph 6* as the tr. of rraideta, as 
well as in Sir 22‘® ‘want of nurture,* Gr. dirai- 
dtvcrla. Now both in LXX and NT iraidela and 
fraideOu) describe, not ‘nurture* in the modern 
use of that word, but training, especially such 
training or discipline as involves restraint and 
even chastisement. Chastise and chastening or 
chastisement are often the best translation, as in 
He 12®- In Lk 23*®- ** the verb is used of the 
scourging of a malefactor : it is rendered ‘ chastise * 
in E\^ In the 16th cent. ‘ nurture * was an excellent 
equivalent for Trai^ft^o; and naiSelaf as it contained 
the idea of training by means of chastisement or 
tribulation. Thus Dt 8® Tind. ‘Asa man nurtereth 
his sonne, even so the Lorde thy God nurtereth 
the * (AV and RV ‘ chasteneth ’); f)t 21*® Tind. ‘ Yf 
any man have a sonne that is stuburne and dis¬ 
obedient that he will not herken unto the voyce of 
his father and voyce of his mother, and they have 
taught him nurture ’; He 12*® Tind. ‘ And they^ 
verely for a feauo dayes nurtred us after their 
awne pleasure *; 1 K 12** Cov. ‘ My father correcte 
you with scourges, but I wvl nourtoure you with 
scorpions ’; Ps 94*® Cov. ‘ fie that nurtureth the 
Heitlien, and teacheth a man knowledge, shal not 
he punysh?* (see Driver’s note on this passage in 
Paral. Psalter t p. 477). Rutherford is fond of the 
word and illustrates its meaning in his day admir¬ 
ably: thus. Lettersf No. xcviii. ‘I get my meat 
from Christ with nurture, for seven times a-day I 
am lifted up and casten down ’; No. Ixx. * You 
have had your own large share of troubles, and a 
double portion ; but it saith your Father counteth 
you not a bastard ; full-begotten bairns are nur¬ 
tured.* 

Shaks. uses the word twice, and in both places 
in the sense of the result of training; Tempest^ 
IV. i. 189— 

'A born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick ’; 

As You Like It^ li. vii. 97— 

‘ Yet am I inland bred 
And know some nurture.’ 

This is the meaning in Sir 31** and 40**, where 
AV has ‘ well-nurtured,’ RV * well-mannered * and 
‘ well-instructed *: the Gr. is ircTraL^ev^pos. 

J. Hastings. 

NUTS.—The equivalent of two Heb. words— 
4. hotnim^ repi^ipdotf terebinihi. The (unused) 
sing., botCTit of this is perhaps the cognate of 
the Arab, bufm^ the n being substituted for the m. 
This word in Arab, is generic for terebinth. Its 
generic character seems to have been lost in Heb., 
in which are several words the signification of 
which is uncertain as between the terebinth and 
the oak. (See Oak). Doubtless the form bofntm, 
the plural of the assumed |t53, refers, in the only 
passage in which it occurs (Gn 43**), to pistachio 
nuts. They are the fruit of Pistacia vera, L., a 
tree of the Order AnacardiaceaSt 10-20 ft. high, 
with 1-2 pair of odd pinnate leaflets 3-d5 in. long, 
or simple ovate leaves. The nut is oblong, apicu- 
late, 5 in. long, i in. broad, with green oily 
cotyledons. It is doubtfully indigenous, but eveiy• 
where cultivated in the orchards near cities. The 
tree and its fruit are known as The nuts 


are a favourite luxury of the Orientals. While 
the Heb. on the one hand thus appropriated the 
term [oa to one species of the modern genus 
Pistacia, the Arabs, on the other, have appro¬ 
priated it to three other species of the same genus, 
allied to each other, but differing from the pis¬ 
tachio. They are P. Terebinthus, L., P. Palea- 
tina, Ehr. (which should be regarded simply as 
a variety of the foregoing), and P. mutica, F. 
and M. These are the true terebinths, and prob¬ 
ably the trees intended by nJ>N, and perhaps 
other Heb. words. (See Oak). They attain a 
height of 26-26 ft. and a diameter of 30-40. They 
have pinnate leaves, and small lenticular inedible 
fruits, from which an oil, used in tanning and 
other arts, is expressed. I’robably l)oth the 
Hebrews and the Arabs originally recognized the 
generic connexion between the pistachio and the 
terebinth. It is clear, from the LXX and Vulg., 
that those VSS recognized the analogy. RVm 
gives the gloss, ‘ that is, pistachio nuts.* It is 
interesting to note that in Mardtn a terebinth is 
cultivated, under the name of JistUkt which bears 
fruit of the lenticular shape of the terebinth 
nutlets, but as large as a cherry stone, and with 
an edible kernel, resembling in taste pistachio 
nuts. Some such terebinthine tree must have 
been the wild stock of the pistachio. The city 
Betonim in Gad, east of the Jordan (Jos 13*®), was 
doubtless named from trees, either of pistacliio or 
terebinth. It is now called Botneh^ a survival of 
its Heb. form, but carrying to Arab minds the 
meaning of the Arab. 6o^n=‘ belly.* 

2. flJK iadz. This word also occurs but once 
(Ca 6**). The exact similarity to the Arab, jauz^ 
‘walnut,* and the universal cultivation of this 
tree in the East, make it practically certain that 
the walnut is intended. The LXX Kdpvop and the 
Vulg. mix are generic, but also are often used 
specifically for the walnut. They are the seeds 
01 the fruit of Juglans regia, L., a noble tree, 
growing in moist situations. It attains a height 
of 20-30 ft. and a diameter of 60-60. It is par¬ 
ticularly common around the village fountains, 
and along the mountain torrents. Its foliage is 
fragrant. The nuts are of excellent quality, and 
very cheap. One variety measures 2 inches in its 
long diameter. G. E. Post. 

NYMPHA or NYMPHAS. —A prominent member 
of the Church at Laodicea, at whose house a con¬ 
gregation was accustomed to meet, (iol 4*®. The 
question of reading is a difficult one, chiefly because 
of the ambiguity of the evidence from the Latin 
and Syriac versions. But the reading ‘ her house * 
in B 67*** seems best to explain the origin of the 
others. Lightfoot’s objection, that ‘ a Doric form 
of the Greek name here seems in the highest degree 
improbable,* though endorsed by T. K. Abbott {Int. 
Cnt. Com. in loc.'jf can hardly stand in face of the 
evidence for similar forms in Jn 11®, Ac 9®® (see 
Hort, App. p. 163a; Jannaris, Historical Greek 
Grammary § 270). If this reading be adopted, her 
name must have been Nympha, and she must have 
occupied in the Church a position similar to that 
of Prisca at Rome (Ro 16®), and perhaps of Phoebe 
at Cenchrem (Ro 16*), and Lydia at Philippi {Ac 
16*®). If the reading * his house * be adopted from 
DFGKL, etc., the name must be read Nymphas, 
and is probably to be regarded as a contraction 
for I^raphodorus. The reading 'their house’ 
(fc<ACP, etc.) would leave the form of the name 
uncertain. Nymphas and Eubulus are commemo¬ 
rated together as ‘ Holy Apostles * on Feb. 28, in 
the Gre^ CaJendau*. There is nothing in NT to 
account either for the combination of the names or 
for the title. See Acta Sanct, Bolland, Feb. 28, 
p. 719. J. o. F. Murray. 
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OABDIUS (*fiafi 5 (e) 4 os).—One of the ^ns of Ela 
who had married a foreign wife, 1 Ea 9 ^’=Abdi of 
Ezr 102«. 

OAK.— Three of the words tr* ‘oak* in EV 
are perliaps derived from the root or S’k ‘ to be 
prominent.* They are (1) pl. ; (2) 

^elah ; (3) *cWn. The following analysis 

will show the renderings of LXX, Vulg., EV. 

1. only in const. EV transliterate 

(Gn 14*) as part of the proper name El-paran, 
LXX Tep^^ipOos, Vulg. Campestria, EV render 
(Is 1“) ‘ oaks,’ RVm * terebinths,* LXX eWwXa, 
Vulg. idoli. AV tr. (Is 67®) ‘idols,* AVm ‘oaks,* 
IIV ‘oaks,* RVm ‘idols,* LXX eWwXa, Vulg. rfu. 
EV tr. (Is 61®) ‘trees,* LXX yevealfYxilg. fortes, 
EV tr. (Ezk 31^*) ‘height,* AVm ‘upon them¬ 
selves,* LXX Vulg. stiblimitas. 

2. ni>ht ’c7dA, EV tr. (Gn 35‘ LXX repi^LpOos, 
Vulg. terebinthus; Jg LXX rep^pLipOos, Vulg. 
quercus; 2 S 18®* LXX dpvs, Vulg. gtiercus; 
1 K 13^^ LXX 8p0sj Vulg. terebinthtis; Is 1*® LXX 
Tcp^^ipdos, Vulg. quercus; Ezk 6^* LXX omitted, 
Vulg. quercus) ‘oak,* RVm ‘terebinth.* EV 
transliterate (1 S 17® LXX om.; v.^® S/iOy, Vulg. tere» 
hinthus; 21® LXX ’HXa, Vulg. terebinthus) ‘Elah,* 
RVm in both ‘the terebinth.* AV tr. (Is 6'*) 
‘ teil tree,* RV ‘ terebinth,* LXX repiBipdo^t Vulg. 
terebinthus. AV tr. (Hos 4^®) ‘elms* (see Elm), 
RV ‘ terebinths,* LXX 8ip8pop <ri/<r/ct4^o*>, Vulg. tere¬ 
binthus, 

3. i'iVn *e^(5n, AV tr. (Gn 12* LXX 5p0j, Vulg. cow- 
vallis; 131 ® LXX 5/)0t, Vulg. vallis; Dt 11®® LXX 
5/}us, Vulg. vallis; Jg 4'^ LXX 5/)0y, Vulg. vallis; 
9* LXX ftdXapos, Vulg. quercus; 1 S 10* iXX 5/)Cy, 
Vulg. quercus) ‘plain* or ‘plains,’ RV ‘oak* or 
‘oaks,* m. ‘terebinth* or ‘terebinths.* AV (Jos 
19*®) transliterates Allon (many edd. read i'i^n), RV 
‘ oak,* m. ‘ terebinth,* B MwXd, A M^X(6v,Vulg. Elon, 

Thus it will be seen that the weight of the two 
Eng. versions for the first two words is ‘ oak,* and 
Av for the last ‘plain,* RV (certainly correctly) 
‘ oak,* m. ‘ terebinth.* The great diversity in the 
liXX and Vulg. in 1 is partly aue to the resemblance 
between the word for ‘oak* and that for ‘god.* 

The other two words tr^* ‘ oak * are in appearance 
derived from an unknown root tho^h they 
difi’er from 2 and 3 only in punctuation. They are 

4. 'alldh (Jos 24®*), EV‘oak,* LXX repifup0o%, 
Vulg. quercus, 6. ^alldn. This is always ti^ 
‘ oak * in both Eng. versions. LXX ^ve /SdXai^oy, 
^pOs, Vul^. quercus. The Arab, affords no clue to 
the meaning of any of the above terms, as there is 
no derivative from the cognate roots which refers 
to a tree. It is thought by many {e.g. Dillm., Del., 
cf. RVm) that 1, 2, and 3 denote the terebinth and 
4 and 5 the oak (Hos 4'*, Is 6^* show that nj'i< and 
are distinct). See, further, articles Terebinth, 
Turpentine, and DUlmann’s note on Gn 12*. 

There are nine species of oak in Pal. and Syria. 
(1) Q. Sessiliflora, Sm., a tall tree of subalpine 
Lebanon, with deciduous, sinuate-pinnate-lobed 
leaves. (2) Q. Lusitanica, Lam. (Arab. melMl and 
ballUt)^ a large tree, with deciduous, elliptical to 
oblong and sublanceolate, dentate or crenate leaves. 
It grows abundantly from the coast to the middle 
mountain remons. It bears numerous sorts of 
galls. (3) Q. Ilex, L., a low tree of the Syrian coast. 
(4) Q. Coccifera, L., the Iwlm oak^ Arab. sindUln^ 
the largest of the oaks of Palestine. It has a 
ffattened globular, very dense comus, often 40-50 


ft. in diameter, and 25-35 ft. high. It has ever¬ 
green, ovate to oblong, spiny toothed or entire, 
glossy leaves, usually not over 1-2 in. long. It is 
generally planted near Moslem, Druze, and Muta- 
wMy welys. A specimen of this tree, with very 
straggling branches, is the famous Abraham’s Oak, 
a tree, however, which is not more than 300-400 
years old. (See Holm Tree). (6) Q. Cerris, L. 
(Arab. balM\ or likk). This has an oblong comus, 
often 50-60 ft. high, with deciduous, oblong, more 
or less pinnate-lobed leaves. It grows very luxuri¬ 
antly in the mountainous to subfidpine regions, esp. 
in Cassius and Amanus. (6) Q. Ehrenbergii, Ky., 
is a medium-sized tree, with deciduous, ovate, 
pinnatisect or parted leaves. It is found only in 
the middle zone of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
(7) Q. iEgilops, L., the Valoniaoak (Arab. me//i2/), 
has a rounded comus, and deciduous, ovate to 
oblong, unequally coarse serrate leaves, often 2-3 in. 
long. The acorn is the largest belonging to any 
Syrian species, being often 1-2 in. in diameter. The 
cupule contains much tannin, hence it is ex¬ 
tensively used in tanning, and is a standard article 
of commerce. This tree flourishes in the lower 
and middle mountain zones. (8) Q. Look, Ky. 
(Arab, likk)^ is a medium-sized tree or shrub, 
with deciduous, oblong, wavy, crenate-dentate 
leaves. It grows in forests in Lebanon and Anti¬ 
lebanon and Ifaurdn. (9) Q. L.ibani, Oliv., is a 
low tree or shrub, with lanceolate, glossy, coarsely 
dentate leaves. It grows in the middle zones of 
Lebanon, Cassius, Ainauus, and northward. 

It will thus be seen that the several species of 
oak are among the most widely disseminated trees 
of Syria and Palestine. The mountains of Haurdn 
(Bashan, 18 2'*, Ezk 27*, Zee 11®) have many oak 
trees still, mostly Q. Coccifera, Q. iEgilops, and 
Q. Lusitanica. Oak trees wore planted by tombs 
(Gn 36*). Few objects in Pal. or Syria are more 
striking than the immense oak trees, solitary or 
grouped near the welys. Oak trees were places of 
sacrifice (Hos 4'®). From oak timber idols were 
made (Is 44'*^. The wood of the oak has always 
been used for fuel, for roofing of houses, and for 
shipbuilding (Ezk 27*). G. E. Post. 

OAR.— See Ships and Boats. 

OATH.—The leading terms for ‘oath,* ‘swear,* 
etc., are 1. noun and verb; bCal = ‘swear,* 
Hiphil ‘ put under oath.* This word has more 
especially the sense of ‘ curse,* LXX dpd, Vulg. 
maledictio; cf. the phrase. hVkV n'n ‘ become an 
execration,* Nu 6®^ (P), Jer 29'* 42'* 44'® (see below). 
Cf. Ac 23'®’ '*• *', where ipadcputrll^cip is used of the 
Jews who bound themselves under an oath (curse) 
to kill St. Paul. 2. ‘oath,’ (Niph.) 

‘swear,* (Hiph.) ‘cause to swear,* ‘ t^ke an 
oath of one,* ‘ adjure,* answering respectively to 
the LXX 6pKos, 6fjLPv/Jii or dfipiju, bpsl^u) or i^opKli^u, 
and the Yms.juramcntum or fusjurandum,jurare^ 
adjurare. The verb yne^ is derived from yj^ ‘ seven. * 
Seven was regarded as a sacred number by the Sem¬ 
ites, and so the verb would mean literally ‘ to come 
under the influence of seven things * (W. R. Smith, 
RSt p. 166; cf. above, p. 666). For example, seven 
animals would bo killed or seven witnesses called. 

That we may understand the purpose and im¬ 
portance of oaths among the Hebrews in primitive 
times, the historical situation requires to be borne 
in mind. Before there was a collective national 
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life, with an accepted code of laws and a stron«j 
executive, any convention formed among men had 
to be of the nature of a mutual understanding; and 
when the agreement was one of much moment, it 
was made as binding as the circumstances of the 
time allowed, by the parties to it subjecting them¬ 
selves with all due solemnity to an oath. Ex¬ 
amples of oaths between men we have in Gn 26^®* 
60“, Jos 2^^^- 9^®* In conformity with the entire 
usage, and with the externalism which was its 
principal feature, strict attention was given to the 
forms and technicalities employed; a kind of 
ritual was established in oath-taking. In par¬ 
ticular, the custom prevailed of killing an animal 
in the ceremonial the symbolism in this case 
having been both elaborate and impressive. The 
practice is described in Gn 16 and Jer 34'®**. The 
victim was divided into two pieces, and the per¬ 
sons concerned walked between the pieces, in testi¬ 
mony of their invocation of the like doom of 
destruction upon themselves if they proved un¬ 
faithful to their oath. The form of walking 
between the pieces after eating of the sacrifice 
is held^ by Rooertson Smith to have been further 
indicative of the belief that the parties were taken 
within the mystical life of the victim. Among the 
simpler forms used there is the act of ‘ putting the 
hand under the thigh * {Gn 24^*^* 47“): the under¬ 
lying idea is discussed by Dillmann, in loc, (See 
also art. Thigh). Or the hand is stretched out to 
heaven (Gn 14” ; cf. Dn 12^ Rev 10®'*), this gesture 
by its naturalness explaining itself. 

The language of adjuration varies greatly. 
Among the commonest expressions are the phrases, 
‘The Loud do so to me, and more also,^ and ‘As 
the Lord liveth,* or there is the extended form, 
‘As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth.* 
Jacob swears by the fear (inp, i.e, ‘ the object of 
his fear’ = God; cf. v.”) of his father Isaac (Gn 
31®®), and Joseph swears by the life of Pharaoh 
(Gn 42^®). In early times the tribal god and an 
earthly ruler had not been sharply distinguished 
from each other in men’s thoughts; thus the 
practice of swearing by the prince or by the life 
of the prince would be accounted for. On the 
other hand, even when better things were to be 
expected after the establishment of ethical mono¬ 
theism, abuses were common among tlie scribes; 
there was a declension by easy transitions from 
the invocation of the Deity to forms of adjuration 
by some of the familiar objects of earth. Thus 
one would swear by Heaven, by Jerusalem as the 
Holy City, by the earth, by his own head (Mt 
584ff.j, Qj. again by the temple as the House of God, 
by the gold of the temple, by the altar, or by the 
gift on the altar (Mt 23^®®'*). 

As the Author of the world was invoked in 
adjuration, the idea prevailed that the oath, once 
uttered, had objective significance in the sense 
that it alTectod the course of nature ; a conviction 
that may be taken to indicate in one aspect of it 
how even primeval man was feeling after the truth 
which was aftersvards to be revealed, that ‘ out of 
the heart are the issues of life.* To take an oath 
was to come under a specified penalty in case of 
violation of the oath, to expose one’s self to a 
curse. Accordingly = ‘oath or curse.’ Thus 
tlie princes of the congregation of Israel, having 
sworn to the Gibeonites to be at peace with them 
and to let them live, find that they must carry out 
their undertaking, at least in form, even when it 
w^ discovered that the Gibeonites hod been de¬ 
ceivers, ‘ lest,* they said, ‘ wrath be upon us be¬ 
cause of the oath which we swaro unto tliem* 
(Jos 9). And Saul resolved, in fulfilment of an 
oath he had uttered, to kill his son Jonathan, who 
was innocent (I S 14®"*; cf. Mt 14*). In Nu 6 
the oath of cursing, administered with the ritual 


of the water of bitterness, entails the most terrible 
consequences on the guRty; and in Zee 6"* the 
flying roll of the prophetic vision represents a curse 
‘ like a bird of prey * pursuing the wicked person 
over the face of the whole earth. In view of the 
far-reaching consequences involved in oath-taking, 
the law placed careful restrictions on the practice 
in the case of members of a family other tnan the 
head (Nu 30). 

Perjury on the part of a witness was punished 
with the same penalty which his testimony, if 
true, would have involved for the accused person 
(Dt 19'®''*). 

Oaths as between God and men» At a period 
when every important compact among men was 
confirmed by an oath, ana when there was no 
other guarantee for the discharge of their lia¬ 
bilities by each of the parties concerned, the con¬ 
ception formed of God’s relation to His people was, 
and could only be, the 'conception of His making a 
promise to tnem under the sanction of an oatli. 
When God is represented as taking an oath to the 
fathers, it is meant that those with whom He 
entered into relation gained the assurance that His 
fidelity to them and to His promise was unalter¬ 
able (cf. He 6'®). His nature was partly understood 
through the thoughts and practices of the best 
men of the time; whereas a presentation of His 
ways and character by means of ideas which were 
entirely unconnected with the current life of the 
age would have been meaningless and void of 
effect. The oath which God took to Abraham, and 
which is so often referred to, is given in Gn 22'®"*: 
‘ By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord . . . that 
in messing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I 
will multiply thy seed as the stars,* etc. 

When God is regarded as binding Himself by an 
oath, a period has been reached in the history of 
Revelation which is comparatively well defined 
both in respect to the initial and the closing stage 
of it. There has been an advance when the truth 
is communicated to man, in such a way as to be 
believed, that God makes and will without fail 
keep a promise, that He is spiritual and moral, and 
has an interest in man. On the other hand, the 
peculiar externalism of such religious faith is 
obvious; and it is apparent that only a very 
limited knowledge of the divine nature is attain¬ 
able, in the absence of practical proof of God’s 
intervention for good in tne exigencies of earthly 
life. The experience and thought of the period in 
question are accordingly transcended; trust in 
God comes to be based on other ground. When 
the chosen people were formed into a nation, the 
warrant and motive for obedience, enforced again 
and again to the better mind of the Israelites, was 
the deliverance from Egyptian bondage^ and the 
known goodness of Jehovah. Not merely because a 
promise had once been made and confirmed by an 
oath, but because God had saved the people, loved 
them, and brought His goodness in the law near to 
their heart, were they under obligation to serve 
Him. The old oath is frequently sudduced indeed, 
bub the spiritual and moral facts of the nation’s 
history are mainly rehearsed in attestation of the 
truth that God was faithful to His oath. In the 
New Covenant (Jer 31“'*), and above all in its 
completion in Christ, men’s knowledge of the Lord, 
their trust in Him, rests on His forgiveness of 
their sin, and on His creation of a new and better 
righteousness. 

On the human side in OT religion man took 
oath to God. An oath was ‘ a peculiarly solemn 
confession of faith * (Driver, Deut» p. 95). Far from 
being reprehensible from the religious or moral 
point of view, the practice was incumbent on the 
pious, and had the promise of blessing. (‘Every 
one that sweareth by him shall glory,* Ps 63^^). 
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But it is requisite that one shall swear by Jehovah 
the true God, shall do so in truth and righteous¬ 
ness of spirit, and shall faithfully perform the 
oath (Jer 4* 12^®). It is sinful to swear by them 
that are no gods, as Baal, and so to acknowledge 
them, or by images or forms usurping the place of 
God, as the * sin of Samaria * or the ‘ way * (under¬ 
stood to be the ‘ manner * or * ritual *) * of Beer- 
sheba (Jer 12'®, Am 8'^). Also the double-dealing 
of those who swear to the Lord and swear by 
Malcam is severely condemned (Zeph 1®). 

In the time of Christ, minute arbitniry dis¬ 
tinctions had been set up by the scribes and 
Pharisees in adjuration, such as were plainly 
destructive of the moral sense and amounted to 
a nrofanation of the name of God ; and the abuse 
called forth from Christ the severest denunciation 
(Mt 23'®^-). An oatli which was to all appearance 
most solemn and binding was evaded after all by 
the methods of casuistry, by the tacit reservation 
that it had no force, that ‘ it was nothing.* The 
name of God was invoked to cover deliberate 
deceit. But our Lord goes further when He lays 
down the principle in the Sermon on the Mount, 

‘ Swear not at all * (Mt 5^* ; so Ja 6'^). Men’s 

speech is to be ‘ Yea, yea; nay, nay.* All com¬ 
munication between them is to be tanen up to the 
sphere of perfect truthfulness. The introduction 
of oaths in particular cases implies a claim to 
some licence m departing from the truth in other 
cases. The practice winch ostensibly promotes 
morality is thus, in fact, injurious to it. 

As the proliibition in Mt 6®^ seems absolute, the 
question arises whether Clirist would have sanc¬ 
tioned the judicial use of oaths. In this connexion 
His own example may be pointed to when Caiaphas 
tlie high priest a<liurcd Him by the living God 
that He ^lould tell whether He was the Christ 
(Mt 26®®^ ). Jesus answered ailirinatively without 
taking exception to the condition imposed. And 
St. Paul sometimes calls God to witness for the 
truth of his assertions (2 Co H®, Gal 1®®). The will 
of Christ is the supreme and absolute standard of 
conduct, but the will can be ascertained only 
when regard is had to the conditions of time, 
place, and circumstance. The new law in Mt 6®^ 
IS understood in its context. As compared with 
the old law which is mentioned in the previous 
verse, it is a concise, pointed e^mression of a neces¬ 
sary and enduring principle. But error is readily 
incurred by generalizing or by exalting the letter 
above the spirit, as in the case of the other injunc¬ 
tion, ‘ give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away* 
(Mt S’*'-). In determining whether and in what 
cases the use of oaths is in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, people have to ask what conduces 
to the advancement of Christian righteousness in 
the particular situations that are contemplated. 

liiTBRATURB.—W. U. Smith, Religion of the Semiteft, on oath¬ 
taking and kindred practices in primitive Semitic times, esp. 
pp. 104 ff., 401 f.; art. Covrnant in vol. i. of the present work ; 
the OT Theologies on the subject ol Covenant; Wendt, Teach- 
itigpf Jem» (Eng. tr.), i. p. 269IT.; Smend, AUtest. Religionsge- 
Bchiehto^ (see Index, s. ‘Bund’ and ‘Schwiir ’) ; Benzlnger or 
Nowack, JJelf. Archiiologie, t. ‘Eid'; Gore, Serm. on Mount, 

G. Ferries. 

OBADIAH (bvijy and njpy).—1, The ‘steward* 
or major-domo (n:3n*‘?y olKopdfios) of Ahab, I K 
18* CA^deiou). From his youth he had feared tlie 
Lord, v.'®, and, during a persecution of Jahweh’s 
prophets by Jezebel, Obadiah is recorded to have 
concealed 100 of them in caves and fed them with 
bread and water, v,^ While obeying tlie com¬ 
mission of Ahab to search for pasture for the 
perishing horses and mules, he was met by Elijah, 
and after some hesitation agreed to bear the pro¬ 
phets message to the king, v.''®-. 2. A Levite, 
* See, further, art. Mannkr, p, 287*, note. 
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descended from Jeduthun, 1 Ch 9'® (B ’AjSSeid, A 
'0/854(1)-Abda of Neh 11'^. 3. A Judaliite, 1 Ch 

3®' (’A/95€td). 4. A chief of the tribe of Issachar, 

1 Ch 7* (B Mei^dcid [prob. a scribal error], A 
’0/35td). 5. A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 

('A/35(e)4d). 6. A Gadite chief who joined David 

at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12® (’A/85(e)4d). 7. Father of the 

Zebulunite chief Ishmaiah, 1 Ch 27'® (’A/95(€)toiy). 
8. One of the princes who were sent by Johoslia- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch IV (B ’A/3td, 
A 'A^5td). 9. A Merarite Levite who was one of 

the overseers of the workmen employed by dosiali 
to repair the temple, 2 Ch 34'® (B 'A/Sdetd, A * Audios). 
10. The head of a family that returned with P^zra, 
Ezr 8® (B ’A5etd, A ^A^aiid), called in 1 Es 8®® Aba- 
dias. 11. One of those who sealed the covenant, 
Neh 10® ('A/85(e)td). 12. The eponym of a family of 

doorkeepers, Neh 12®® '0/851as, BA{<* ora.). 

13. The prophet. See next article. 

OBADIAH, BOOK OP.— 

i. Name, and Place in the Oanon. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. Unity and Date. 

iv. Condition of Text, Literary Characteristics, etc. 

Literature. 

This, the shortest of all the prophetical writings, 
consisting of only twenty-one verses, has an im- 
I)ortance out of all proportion to its length, be¬ 
cause of the literary and exegetical questions it 
raises, and the diversity of opinion which still 
prevails as to the unity and the date of the book, 
and the historical allusions it contains. 

i. Name, and Place in the Canon.— The name 
Obadiah is not uncommon in the OT (see pre¬ 
ceding article), and has been road on an ancient 
seal, inscribeil 'Obadyahu 'ebhed hammelekh (see 
figure in Benzinger, Heb. Arch. p. 258). It occurs, 
liKe similar names, in the two forms and 

of which the latter is used in the case of 
the prophetical book which forms our subject. 
The Massoretic pointing n;'j 3 y, which is supported 
by LXX B '0/35eio5, implies, as is pointed out by 
G. A. Smith {Twelve Prophets^ ii. 164 n.), the 
meaning ‘worshipper of J'^* (?cf. Obed-edom\ see 
the cautious note of Driver, Text of Sam. p. 206), 
but the word might be vocalized ‘ ser¬ 

vant of J"* (cf. A^<'A/S5(e)40^); of Neh 11'^|| 1 Ch 
9'®; and the name Abdiel in 1 Ch 5'®). Of the 
particular Obadiah whose name the prophecy bears 
we know nothing, although Delitzsch conjectures 
that he may have been the prince of that name 
who, according to 2 Ch 17^, was sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah. It must, 
indeed, remain uncertain whether the name is that 
of the author of the early prophecy contained in 
vv.'"'® (see below), or of the writer who supple¬ 
mented this and gave the book its present form, 
or whether (which Konig suggests as a possibility ) 
both these authors bore the name Obadiah.* 

In the Hebrew Bible the Bk. of Obadiah stands 
fourth amongst the Twelve Minor Prophets, be¬ 
tween Amos and Jonah. It has^ been suggested 
by Kfinig {Einleit. 302) that this position may 
have been given to it by the collectors of the 
Canon in view of Am 9'® (‘ that they may possess 
tlie remnant of Edom’), which finds its echo and 
its supplement in Ob '® (‘they . . . shall possess 
the mount of Esau*), and of Ob' (‘a messenger 
is sent among the nations*), which might be sup¬ 
posed to find an illustration in the story of Jonah 
(cf. art. Jonah, in vol. ii. p. 748*’). In the LXX 
Obadiah alone comes between Joel and Jonah, the 
order being Hos, Am, Mic, Jl, Ob, Jon, instead of 
the MT order Hos, Jl, Am, Ob, Jon, Mic. 

* We assume that nn^y is a proper name and not merely an 
appellative, as is probably the cose with ‘ my messenger,* 
which usage has converted into the familiar name Malachi. 
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Obadiah ia one of the OT books that are not 
quoted in the New Testament. 

ii. Contents. —The prophecy is announced as 
* concerning Edom.’ Janweh has sent a messenger 
(n*y) among the nations to stir up a general rising 
against her (v.^). 

The words □’nsj* mn* nS) must have been penned 

by the later writer (see below under * Unity ’) to introduce the 
quotation of the earlier oracle, beginning *We have heard,* 
etc.; for it is plain that the latter is a form of expression which 
could hardly be put directly into the mouth of Janweh. 

Edom is to be brought low in spite of her trust 
in her rocky fastnesses The ruin is to 

be complete, the ^oiling beyond that of ordinary 
thieves (vv.®‘*). 'Hiis destruction of Edom is to 
be wrought by the treachery of her former friends 
and allies (v.^). The wonted wisdom of Edom 
shall fail her in this extremity (w.***). The 
reason for this chastisement is the unbrotherly 
conduct of which Edom was guilty towards Judan 
in the day of its calamity when Jerusalem was 
sacked by foreigners, and lots cast over it (w.^®* ”). 
Edom is emphatically charged to desist from such 
conduct 

The imperatives in vv.is-l^ appear to be due to the vivid 
picture which the writer calls up to himself of the conduct of 
Edom. He is really describing the past, but he speaks of what 
the Edomites had actually done as of what they ought not to do. 

The day of the Lord (on this conception see 
Driver, Joel and Amos [Index]; A. B. Davidson 
on Zeph and in art. Eschatology of OT in 
vol. i. of this Dictionary, p. 736 ff.) is near upon 
all the nations^ in whose destruction Edom shall 
share, being exterminated by the united ‘house 
of Jacob’ (including both Judah and Ephraim 
(vv.^®*^®)). 

The idea of a reunion of Judah and Ephraim in the last days 
appears elsewhere, €.g. in Jer 81 ®*37, Zeo 10®.—The ‘ye* of v.i® 
cannot bo the Edomites, who are addressed throughout In the 

f genuine passages by * thou.* Moreover. Edom must be included 
n * all the nations.' The * ye’can only be the Jerusalemites. 
As Judah had once drunk the cup of Jahweh’s fury (for the 
expression cf. Ezk 23W, La 4*1, ‘Jer’ 61i7ir., Hab 21®, Ps 76® 
[Eng.®]; cf. also Jer 1313-14 (?Jeholochln's time] for a closely 
allied conception), so must the heathen now drink it. 

The house of Jacob shall reinherit their ancient 
possessions, Judah and Beniamin overflowing into 
Ephraim and Gilead, which are compensated by 
receiving the borderland of Phoenicia as far as 
Zarephath, while the Negeb dispossesses Esau of 
Mt. Seir, and the captives from Sepharad occupy 
the cities of the Negeb. ‘Saviours’ (cf. Jg 2^® 
3®* shall defend Zion and * judge ’ the mount of 
Esau, and the rule of Jahweh shall be established 
(vv.i»*3i). 

The summary given of this last section is what upon the 
whole appears to us to be the most probable meaning, but i 
much uncertainty attaches to it. Wellhausen, follow^ by ' 
Nowack, understands w.i®* 30 quite differently. He pronounces 
them to be an expansion of v.i7, and declares that and 
C* cannot possibly be subjects of (as AY and BY take 
them). They must be In apposition with i^pry and "n« 

respectively (both of which Wellh. pronoimces inter¬ 
polated, because they have prefixed, while ajjn and n5?|?^n 
want it). He remarks, further, that 'Benjamin,* if genuine', 
would reflect the late conception that Jems, was situated in 
this tribe. But possibly it is a textual error, we expect rather 
a verb. too, he suspects, for the 'fields of Samaria* 

would surely be included in the 'fields of Ephraim.' See, 
further, below under ' Date.* 

iii. Unity and Date.— Three leading forms of 
opinion have prevailed regarding these: jl) that 
tne Bk. of Obadiah is a unity and pre-exilic; (2) 
that it consists of two portions both po.st-exilic; 
(3) that it is made up of an early pre-exilic and a 
late post-exilic passage. We shall presently ex¬ 
amine each of these positions, but in the first 
place it will be well to consider a question whose 
answer will aflect our final conclusion, namely— 


What is the relation between Oh ^’^and Jer 49^*“/ 
The resemblance between these two passages ii 
so close as to demand explanation. The facts are 
as follows;— 

Ob 1=Jer 49^4, except that in Jer the sing. if read 

V instead of the plur. the pass. ptep. Qal replaces 

the perf. Pu'al for ' is sent,' and the expressions used 
in summoning the nations have been modified and slightly 
expanded (Ob having Jer 

I op) mi»). 

Ob 3ss Jer 49^®, except that in Jer an introductory is pre¬ 
fixed, that njjife! after is wanting, and that for ikp 
'greatly ’ of Ob we have in Jer ‘among men' paral¬ 
lel to of the preceding clause. 

Ob 8*=Jer 491®*, except that Ob wants the *thy 

terribleness' of Jer, that for of Ob we have in Jer 

1)0h that is anarthrous in Ob, but has the 

article in Jer, that Jer Inserts (‘holding’) before D'lip 
('height'), and replaces *^291 (*hls dwelling*) by 
* hill.’ Ob ' that saith in his heart' is wanting in Jer. 

Ob4nJer 49i®b, except that Jer substitutes *9 for DK, and 
omits * and though thou set [thy nest] among the stars.' 

Ob ® closely resembles Jer 49®, but the order is reversed, Jer 
commencing with ‘if grape-gatherers came,’ etc., and the 
interrogative n is omitted before ilS, making of the words 
an assertion instead of a question, ^le words ' if spoilers' 
and the exclamation ‘ How art thou destroyed I * are want¬ 
ing in Jer, and for ‘ steal ’ we have ' destroy.’ 

Ob ® resembles in thougfit, but only slightly in expression, 
Jer 4910 . Note how 'search out* of Ob is replaced 
by in Jer. 

Ob 8 slightly resembles Jer 497. 

Ob resembles Jer 49331*. 

It is evident that either Jeremiah borrowed from 
Obadiah or Obadiah from Jeremiah, or that both 
borrowed from a common source. The first and 
the third of these liave been the favourite positions 
maintained, although liitzig and Vatke have main¬ 
tained that Jeremiah formed the model for Obadiah. 
But an examination of the differences between 
the texts of Obadiah and Jeremiah in the passages 
common to both has satisfied the CTeat majority of 
scholars that the more original form of the pro¬ 
phecy is in Obadiah. [Only in w.®- the omis¬ 
sion of n'ijW DK, the reading 01^9 for nki?, and the 
retaining of can the superiority be awarded 

to Jeremiah]. The logical connexion, too, is better 
in Obadiah. On the other hand, if Jeremiah is held 
to have borrowed from Obadiah, the following diffi¬ 
culties have to be faced. Not only has Jeremiah 
occasionally the better text, but Jer if it be 
from the pen of Jeremiah, dates from the fourth 
year (B.C. 604) of Jehoiakim’s reign, whereas 
Ob as we shall presently find reason to con¬ 
clude, presupposes the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeeans and the destruction of the Jewisli 
State. Hence the Bk. of Obadiah could not have 
lain before Jeremiah in its present form—a con¬ 
clusion which is strengthenea when we note that 
it is only from the first nine verses of Obadiah 
that Jeremiah would thus have borrowed, although 
much of what follows these would have suited his 
purpose admirably. Wellh. and Nowack make 
Obadiah the direct model for Jer 49^'®®, but do not 
admit the jgenuineness of this passage, the former 
holding (with Stade, Sniend, SchwiQly) that the 
whole of Jer 46-51 is non-genuine and late, the 
latter (with Giesebrecht, eto.) that many passages 
in these chapters, including 49^'®®, must be denied 
to Jeremiah. Nowack would account for the 
superiority of Jor 49®* to Ob ®* ® by supposing 
that in Ob * we have probably a textual corrup¬ 
tion and In v.® an interpolation both introduced 
subsequent to the use of Obadiah by ‘Jeremiah.’ 

The safest conclusion appears to be that Jeremiah 
and Obadiah borrowed from a common source, and 
that Obadiah incorporated this with less alteration 
than Jeremiah. 
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To return now to the three views noted above as 
to the date of the book in its present form. What 
we have said in comparing Jeremiah and Obadiah 
would suflice to show the improbability, not to say 
the impossibility, of (1) the view that the whole 
of Obadiah is pre-exilic and that the book is a 
unity (Caspari, V. Hofmann, Delitzsch, NS-gelsbach, 
Keil, V. Orelli, Kirkpatrick, Peters). The objec¬ 
tions to the unity and an early date for the whole 
book are mainly three : (a) the nations are in vv.^'^ 
God’s instruments of vengeance against Edom, 
whereas in v.^®** they are all alike (Edom included) 
the object of Divine chastisenient; (b) vv.“’^^ cannot 
have a satisfactory sense assigned to them except 
on the view that tney refer to the capture of Jems, 
and the deportation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar 
(cf. ‘ the captivity of Jerusalem ’); (c) there is a 
difference in style between the two halves of the 
book, the first bein^ terse, animated, and full of 
striking figures, while the second is diffuse and 
markecl by poverty of ideas and trite figures. The 
occasion to which those who make the book a unity 
generalljjr ascribe it is the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Philistines and Arabians in the time of Jehoram 
(c. 850 B.C.). But while this occurrence, regarding 
which, unfortunately, we have no information 
apart from 2 Ch 2P‘*''*, might account for vv.^'^®, it 
is quite inadequate to explain vv.^^‘^^ 

(2) Wellhausen holds that vv.’®*^^ allude to the 
attitude displayed by Edom at the taking of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldoeans, but he sees no reason 
for making vv.^*"^ [he considers vv.®* ® interpolations] 
earlier. The attack upon Edom by treacherous 
friends and allies he cannot refer to any action on 
the part of Assyria, Babylon, or Persia, or of Moab 
or Ammon, not to speak of Judah or Israel, but 
must have in view, he thinks, the small nomadic 
neighbouring peoples.'* The Edomites were, as a 
matter of fact, expelled from their original settle¬ 
ments by Arab tribes. This took place subsequent 
to the capture of Jerusalem, so that the main 
ground for separating vv.^®’^^ from seems to 
Wellh. to fall awa^y^.f The Arabs had begun to 
press northwards in the beginning of the 6tli 
cent. (perh. Zeph 2^^ cf. v.'^; Ezk 25^* ^®), and at 
length we find them in B.C. 312 settled in Petra 
(Diodor. xix. 94); cf. the Arabic name Gebal for 
Seir in Ps 83®, dating perhaps from about the same 
time. During the intermediate period wo hear of 
Geshem or Gashmu the Arabian in Neh 2^® 6^* ®, 
and Wellh. thinks that Mai 1^'® (first half of 5th 
cent.) may refer to the same pliase of the expulsion 
of the Edomites by the Arabians as is represented 
in Ob Of course he does not contend that all 
the Edomites were driven into the Negeb (which, 
he thinks, Ob^® designates as the then dwelling- 
place of Esau). Many may have remained in their 
original homes, where under Arab rule they would 
be the special representatives of Nabatajan culture, 
and this would account for the numerous Hebrew 
proper names that occur among the Nabatjeans. 
Wellh. does not attempt to fix tiie date of vv.'®"^', 
but simply remarks that v.®^ might refer to the 
conquest of Idnmoca by John Hyreanus. 

Wellh. is closely followed in the above conclusions 
by Nowack, who fixes as the terminus a quo for 
vv.i'i^the date of the capture of Jerusalem (B.C. 686), 
but thinks it should probably be brought down to 
a date shortly after that of Malachi. Vv.i®’®i 3 ^,.^ 
much later, belon^ng to a time when eschatological 
hopes filled meu s minds, but we are not in a 

• It may perhaps be not without interest, in view of the use 
01 bhe term * thieves' in v.®, to compare tne application to the 
same (?) tribes of the word daikanu (in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets) which Winckler intenprets ‘ robbers’ or * murderers.' 

t Q. A. Smith agrees Tdth Wellh. that v.7 (which is not found 

* parallel passage in Jer) probably refers to the expulsion 
of the Edomites by the Arabs, but assigns w.^*® to an earlier 


position to fix the date more precisely. Both 
Wellh. and Nowack insist strongly that 
describe what has actually happenedy not what is 
going to happeUy to Edom. It is different with 
vv. 10 - 21 , where, however, the punishment of Edom 
is to be simply an episode in the larger scheme of 
judgment upon all nations.* 

Hitzig, who makes the whole book post-exilic, 
seeks to fix the date of Obadiah from the words in 
V.®® run Son which he renders * the captivity of 
this fortress,*’ alluding to the fortress of Egypt to 
which many Jews were carried captive by Ptolemy 
Lagi (cf. Jos. Ant. xil. i. 1, c. Ap. li. 4). In 
B.C. 312 Antigonus ordered an expedition against 
Petra, to which Hitzig would refer the words of 
Ob ^ ‘We have heard a report,’ etc. The chief 
objection to this is that before 312 (see above) 
Petra had ceased to belong to Edom and had 
passed under the rule of the Arabians. 

(3) As wo have seen above, tlie view strongly 
commends itself that vv.^-®(®*‘ are pre-exilic and 
borrowed pretty faithfully from an older source, 
whereas vv.^^‘®^ presuppose the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem and the Exile. 

This was the view of Ewald, and is adopted substantially by 
Kuenen, Cornill, Wildeboor, Driver, etc. According to Ewald 
(so also O. A. Smith), the later prophet lived in the Captivity 
(V.20, which Ewald renders ‘of this coast'). The occasion of the 
earlier prophecy Ewald (improbably) supposed to have been 
when Elath .was restored by Rezin to the Edomites (2 K 10® 
and RVm), and its author to have been a contemporary of 
Isaiah. Konig, who accepts the view that Obadiah consists 
of a pre-exilic and an exilic or post-exilic portion, analyzes 
thus: (a) w.m® [but v.7j whose concluding words are pleo¬ 
nastic alongside of v.®, is probably an expansion ; perhaps 
also V.® on account of the late ^Dp) 2()b; (&) vv.U-16. 

lOb.17.19b. S0a.21. 

It appears, ujpon the whole, most probable that 
not onw the Exile but the Return belong to the 

ast. Note that there is no prediction of the re- 

uilding and re-populating of the capital, Jeru¬ 
salem. The expressions in the closing verses are 
best satisfied by a date such as Nowack postulates 
for vv.^’^^ (c. 432 B.C.), or, perhaps preferably, later 
still. It is unfortunate that the text and the 
meaning of these verses are so doubtful. 

A good deal has been built on the mention inv.®^(®®) 
of Sepharad or (see Driver, LOT^p. 320) Sf^ph&red, 
for wnich the LXX has, AB *E(pf>a$dy Q* Xa<f>afxiS, 
Q* ^i>padd. Targ. Onk. gives ».«. Hispania, 

Spain; hence the origin of the name Sephardim 
for Spanish as distinguished from German {Ash¬ 
kenazim) Jews. If the MT is correct, the reference 
will bo either to Cparda of the Persian inscriptions, 
which lay in Bitliynia or Galatia—a district con¬ 
quered by Cyrus and organized into a satrapy by 
Darius Hystaspis — or Shaparda in S.W. Media, 
mentioned in inscriptions of Sargon (B.C. 721-705). 
The latter reference is adopted by Schrader {Keilin- 
schrift u. Geschichtsforschungy 116 11’., KAT'^y 446 f. 
\C0T ii. 145f.]), and is pronounced ‘exceedingly 
probable’ by Frd. Delitzscli {ParadieSy 249). Sayce 
{HCM 482 ff.) and Cheyno {Founders of OT 
Criticismy 311 f.) contend for ^arda [G. A. Smith, 
who believes the later part of Obadioli to have been 
written during the Exile, would hold, if (Jparda is 
meant, that the reference to it is a late insertion]. 
While Sayce is content to postulate a ‘ compara¬ 
tively late date ’ for the prophecy, Cheyne would 
definitely assign it to the period {c. 350 B.C.) when 
Artaxerxes Ochus deported many Jews who had 
taken part in the great revolt against the Persian 
supremacy. J1 3® (‘ the children also of Judah and 
the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the 
Grecians {J^vantm^ that yo might remove them 
far from their border’) may refer to this. It is 
noteworthy that in the inscriptions ^parda is always 
mentioned in immediate connexion with JaunA, 

• For this conception, cf. Zeph 8®, Jer 26®**’-, Eck 86-88, 
Is 46»> 63® I8f-, ‘ Is ’ 341-®. Zee 12«- * 14a- s. IW*. 
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name is probably but not certainly that of a pod. 
Cf. the similar names ‘Abd-Ash tart, 'Abd-Mel- 
^:art, etc., and see Driver, Heh, Text of Sam. p. 
206f. ; LXX B ’A/3tf55a/)(£, 'ABeddapdfj., 
"A^d€d6fx/A^dod6fMf*lapded6/JL; A shows the additional 
forms *Ai3c55a56/i, ^ABeddapdv, *la8dod6fL). — 1. A 
Philistine, a native oi Gatli, who lived in or near 
Jerusalem. It was in his house that David de¬ 
posited the ark after the death of Uzzah, and here 
it remained three months, bringing a blessing by 
its presence (2 S 6'®'-)* In the parallel narrative, 

1 Ch 13^^ the Chronicler characteristically writes, 
‘ the ark of God remained with the family of Ohed- 
edom in his house* Tlie last three words here 
refer not to O. but to the ark. This would have 
been rendered evident if RV had changed ‘his^ 
into ‘its.* The Chronicler was unable to conceive 
of the ark remaining in the house of an uncircum¬ 
cised Philistine, so he constructs a house for it 
within the house, or on the property, of Obod- 
edom. (See Kittel’s note, ad loc.^ in HaiyiPs OT^ 
and Bertholet, Stellung d. Isr. z. d. FremdeUf 
p. 182f.). It is in all probability the same O. that 
appears as 2. Tlie eponym of a family of door¬ 
keepers in the temple, *1 Ch 1,5^®- ^ 10^ 26^* ®* *®, 

2 Ch 26^. It is easy to understand how the story 

of O.’s connexion with the ark might transform a 
Gittite into a Levite (cf. the analogous cases of 
Samuel, who in 1 S P is an Ephraimite, but in 1 Ch 
6^ a Levite; and the temple-guard, which in 2 K 11 
consists of the king’s foreign mercenaries, but is 
converted in 2 Ch 23 into Levitical watchmen). 3. 
The eponym of a post-exilic family of singers, 1 Ch 
1521 16®. J. A. Seluie. 

OBEDIENCE, OBEY.— -Tliese terms arc, with 
two exceptions (RV Gn 49^®, Pr 30^’, where they 
render tne rare word nnp:), the translation in 
OT of the Hebrew word shdma\ to ‘hear* 
(so RV Jer 11®, where AV has ‘obey*), to 
‘hearken,* by which term it is rendered AV Gn 
317, Lv 261S Dt 18^0 etc., and often in RV, 
whore AV translates ‘obey* {e,g. Ex 5^ Dt 4®®, 
Jos 6® etc.). In NT it has several Greek ecjuiva- 
lents. The most frequent is vTraKo6(Of lit. to 
‘hearken,* the LXX tr. of the Heb. Other 

NT words for ‘obey* are Tref^o/xat, lit. to ‘be 
persuaded * (so Ac 6®®* Ro 2®, Gal 5’^ etc. 

The use of the negative forms 
direldeia is frequent, to denote disobedience), and 
TretdapxlitJy a word expressing obedience to rulers 
(so Ac 5'^- ‘We ought to obey God rather than 
men,’ Tit 3^). ^»7rord(r<ro/xat, w'hich AV twice renders 
‘ obey,’ means properly to ‘ bo subject,* a tr“ which 
RV rightly substitutes in 1 Co 14®^, Tit 2®- *. 

While occasionally used to express a relation 
between man and man {e.g. the relation between 
parents and children, Dt the case of the 

children of Jonathan the son of Rechab, Jer 
3.5^'** ; cf. Pr 30’^), or between subjects and 

rulers (2 S 22;», 1 Ch 29'*», Is 1P^ cf. Gn 49>®), 
the characteristic use of obedience in the Bible 
is to denote the right relation between man 
and God. It may be called the fundamental OT 
virtue. As such it is distinctly contrasted by 
Samuel with sacrifice in the classical passage, 1 S 
15®®, ‘Hath J*' as great delight in burnt-olTerings 
and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of J"? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.* It is the one 
thing which God requires (Jer IP), and which 
from the first determines His attitude to His 
creatures. It was the cause of the blessing of 
Abraham (Gn ‘22^® 26®). It is the condition of 
Israel’s receiving the covenant blessing (Ex 19® 
‘ Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me among all peoples.* Cf. Ex 24^^, 


Dt 1127*28 301-10, Jer Hi*®). As such it is made 
prominent in all l.ater renewals of the covenant 
(Jos 24®^ 1 S 12'^-1®; cf. Neh 9^®-®«), and is in- 
sisted upon by the prophets as the condition of 
those future bJes.sings to which they look forward 
(Is 11®, Zee 6*®). Disobedience, on the other hand, 
is threatened with the severest penalties (Dt 11®® 
28®®, Lv ‘261^*-, Jer 91® Is 65‘®), even to 

utter destruction (Dt 8®® ‘ As the nations which 
J" maketh to perish before you, so shall ye perish ; 
because ye would not obey the voice of J" your 
God*; cL Jer 12^^). It is the explanation of all 
Lsrael’s misfortunes, whether in the past or the 
present (Jos 6®, the wanderings in the wilderness ; 
Jg 2®* ®, the failure to conquer the inhabitants of 
Canaan ; 2 K 18^®, the Captivity ; cf. Neh 9^^ Zeph 
3®, Is 42®^, Dn 9^®* and esp. Jer, who continually 
emphasizes the disobedience of Israel, 11® 

17®® 22®* 3228 4()8 4423J matter how plausible 

the prophet, if he urge to disobedience, his message 
is to be disregarded (Dt 13*"®). No matter how 
earnest the prayer, if contradicted by a disobedient 
life, it can hope for no acceptance (Dt 26*^* *®, Jer 
318.14^ other hand, no sin is so great 

but it shall receive forgiveness, if penitence mani¬ 
fest itself in the fruit of obedience (Dt 4*® 30®* ®, 
Jer 26*®). 

While the duty of obedience is specially associ¬ 
ated in OT witli the precepts of the Law (so 
Dt 30*®, Ex 24’, Jer 44®*), it is not restricted 
thereto. No commandment of J", however de¬ 
livered, can safely be disregarded (cf. Ex 6®, the 
case of Pharaoh ; 1 S IS**** ®® 28*®, Saul, in the case 
of Amalek ; 1 K 20®®, the prophet who disobeyed 
J"; Jer 38®® 42*®* ®* 44^* ’, the matter of the Egyp¬ 
tian alliance). Hence it is required, not merely m 
the case of J" Himself (Job 36*** *®, cf. Ex 23®®*®®, 
the AlaVak J"; Pr 5’* *®, the divine Wisdom), but 
of His human representatives (Joshua, Nu 27®®, 
Jos 1*’; the judges, Jg 2*’; Samuel, 1 S 8*®; the 
future prophet, Dt 18*®; the servant of J", Is 60*®). 

In many points the NT usage follows the OT 
(cf. the references to Israel in Ro 10*®, Ac 7*®, He 
2® 11®). In a few cases obedience is predicated of 
inanimate objects (the wind and the sea, Mt 8®’, 
Mk 4^*, Lk 8®®; the mountains, Lk 17®), or of the 
evil spirits in the presence of Christ (Mk 1®’). 
With these exceptions, it is used of men, either in 
their human relations (children to parents, Eph 6*, 
Col 3®®; wives to husbands, 1 P 3®; servants to 
masters, Eph 6®, Col 3®®), or more frequently in 
their relations to God (Ac 5'-®), to Christ (2 Co 10®), 
or to their human representatives, ns the apostles 
(Paul, 2 Th 3*®, Ph 2*®, 2 Co 2®, Philem ®*; Titus, 
2 Co 7*®). Characteristic of the Greek usage is 
the impersonal use of the object. Men are said to 
be servants of sin (Ro 6*®), unrighteousness (Ro 2®), 
obedience (Ro 6*®), the truth (llo 2®, Gal 6’), the 
teaching (Ro 6*’), the word (IP 3*), the gospel 
(2 Th 1^ 1 P 4*’), the heavenly vision ( Ac 26*®). 

The importance of obedience is no less empha¬ 
sized in NT than in OT. It is at once the cause 
and the condition of salvation. Through one act 
of obedience (Ro 6*®) Christ became to all His 
followers the author of an eternal salvation (He 5®). 
But this salvation is only to bo obtained on con¬ 
dition that they also obey (He 6®). In His fare¬ 
well address to His disciples Christ makes obedi¬ 
ence the supreme test 01 love (Jn 14*®* ®*, cf. Dt 
6*®). Paul declares that the obedience of the 
Christian should extend even to the very thoughts 
(2 Co 10®). On the other hand, disobedience is the 
supreme evil. By Adam’s act of disobedience sin 
entered tlie world (Ro 6*®). Israel’s troubles in the 
days of the old covenant were due to the same 
cause. Still worse is the case of those who 
disobey under the now covenant (He 2®). Such 
shall receive dreadful punishment, even eternal 
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OBLATION.—See Offering and Sacrifice. 


destruction at the Parousia of Christ (2 Th 

!«•»). 

Since the great duty which God requires under 
the new covenant is faith in Christ, ooedience for 
the Christian takes tlie form of faith, as Ko 1 ® 
16^®, where the two words are combined in the 
expression ‘ the obedience of faith ’ (cf. Ac 6 ’, He 
11®, the case of Abraliam). Hence obedience re¬ 
ceives in the Epistles the technical meaning of 
acceptance of the Christian religion. So without 
qualifying words Ho 15^® ICd'*, 1 P P (cf. Ro 6 ^^ 
‘Ye became obedient from the heart to that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered*); Gal 
Ro 2 ®, ouediont to the truth ; 1 P the word ; 
2 Th 1 ®, 11* 4^’, the gospel. The phrase ‘chil¬ 
dren of obedience ’ is used in 1 P H** as equivalent to 
Christians. On the other hand, the exj)re.ssion 
‘sons of disobedience’ is used by St. Paul to 
denote those who belong to this world (Eph 2^ 
6 ®, Col 3«). 

The great example of obedience is Christ, who 
* humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross * (Ph 2®); who, 
‘ though ho was a Son, yet learned obedience by 
the things which he suuered; and having been 
made perfect, he became unto all them that obey 
him the author of eternal salvation’ (He 5 ®, cf. 
Ro 5^®). Hence it should be the effort of every 
Christian to bring every thought into captivity 
to the obedience or Christ (2 Co 

Litkraturk.—O reraer, Bib.'Theol. Lex. tiiJb vira.*oo»i, intOo/u-oct, 
and coffnatoa: Harless, CAmfian Ethics (Eng. tr.), 116-125; 
Weiss, Bihl. TmoI. <ifET, Index ; Ohevne, Origin of the Psalter^ 
863-380. The subject is trcate<l iiomiletlcally by IL P. Llddon, 
Sonu Words qf Christy 63; P. Brooks, Light of the World, 840; 
P. W. Robertson, Sermons, ii. 94: II. E. Manning, Sermons, 
1. 117.129, 242, 287. \V. AdAMS BrOWN. 

OBEISANCE. —* Oboisant ’ and ‘ obeisance,’com¬ 
ing through the French, have l)een superseded by 
‘oDedient’ and ‘obedience’ which came directly 
from the Lat. obediens. Maundeville, Travels^ 155, 
says, ‘In that Lond thei liave a Queen, that 
governethe alle that Lond; and alle thei ben 
oboyssant to hire.’ And Berners, Froissart^ p. 85 
(Glolie ed.), has, ‘And when the month was ex¬ 
pired that they of Segur should give up their 
town, the earl sent thither, and they of the town 
gave up and became under the obeisance of the 
King of England.’ The form is already rare in 
the sixteenth century. Wlien found it is almost 
always in the phrase ‘make obeisance’ or ‘do 
obeisance.’ ShaKespeare has the subst. once (the 
adj. not at all) in the phrase ‘Call him “madam,” 
do him obeisance*—TawL Shrew, Ind. i. 108. But 
AV has retained from Tindale, as the tr. of 
shdftdh (in its Hithpael coiij.), ‘make obeisance’ in 
Gn ® 43®®, 2 Ch 24^"^, and ‘ do obeisance ’ in Ex 
IS"^, 2 S 1 ® 14® 16®, 1 K P®. To the examples of 
‘do obeisance’ RV makes some additions, viz., for 
AV ‘ do reverence ’ in 2 S 9®, 1 K 1 ®^; for AV ‘ bow 
oneself’ in 1 S 24® 28^ 2 S 9® 14®®, 1 K 1 ®®; and for 
AV ‘ humbly beseech ’in 2 S 16®. Tlio Heb. verb 
in the form so tr® means to prostrate oneself in 
reverence or worslim, and is variously rendered 
both in AV and KV, though its usual tr. is 
‘worship.’ See Worship. J. Hastings. 

OBELISK.— Hos 3® RVm. See Pillar. 

OBETH (B OiJ/St}!/, a ’OW), 1 Es 8®®=Ebed, 
Ezr 8®. 

OBIL ; B ’A|9{ay, A Oc/5fas; Luc. ’ 0 / 3 ^).— 
The overseer of David’s camels, 1 Ch 27‘®. The 

name is probably Arabic (cf. ^Jj ^ ‘ able to manage 

/ 

oamelB ’; see Oxf. Heb. Lex. a.v.). 


OBJECT. —This verb occurs twice in AV: Wis 
2^® ‘ Ho upbraideth us with our oll’ending the law, 
and objecteth to our infamy the transgressings of 
our education* dLfiaprfjfxaTa iraideLas 

T)ixu)v, Vulg. ‘diflamat in nos peccata disciplinoe 
nostne,’ Gen. * blameth us as transgressors of dis¬ 
cipline ’; RV ‘ layeth to our charge sins against our 
discipline ’); and Ac 24^® ‘ Who ought to have been 
here before thee, and object, if they had ought 
against me,’ where the verb so translated is Karrj- 
yop4(i) (Kard and dyopeijw, to speak against one in 
(men court), whi(;h is rendered ‘ accuse ’ in Ac 24®. 
Tme verb was also used transitively in the same 
sense of public accusation, as Mk 14®® Rhem., 
‘ Answercst thou nothing to these things that are 
olyected to thee of these?’ and Adams on 2 P 1 ®, 
‘ The masters of the pythoness objected this against 
Paul and Silas.’ J. Hastings. 

OBOTH (nhk ; B has in Nu 33®®* ®®). 

—A station in the journeyings of the children of 
Israel, mentioned both in the itinerary of Nu 33 
and in Nu 2 P®* as preceding lye-aDarim, and 
therefore in the neighbourhood of Moab. Nothing 
delinite is known as to its position. 

A. T. Chapman. 

OBSCURITY. —After the Lat. ohscuritas and the 
Fr. obscurity, ‘obscuri^’ is used literally in AV 
for darkness, gloom. Tliere is no difference recog¬ 
nized between the two words * darkness ’ and 
‘obscurity.’ Obscurity is the tr. of *6phel, 
in Is 29^®, and of 'ri^n hoshek, in Is 58'® 59®. 
When both words occur, RV translates 
by ‘obscurity’ and /iLOshek by ‘darkness.’ The 
use of ‘gloom’ (instead of AV ‘dimness’) for 
miPaph or ttiaPtph (Is 8 ®® 9') probably prevented 
the employment of that word. Obscurity also 
occurs in Ad. Est 11 ® (Gr. yvbcpos, RV gloominess’). 
This litoral use of the word is rare in English. The 
adj. occurs only in Pi 20®® ‘ his lamp shall be put 
out in obscure darkness,’ Heb. 'nyn {K^rS for 
pB>’x 9 , which means ‘ in the pupil [of the eye] of 
darkness’: cf. 7 ® ‘in the black and dark night,* 
lit. ‘in tlie pupil of the night and of darkness,’ 
the pupil being the darkest part of the eye), RV 
‘in the blackest darkness.’ See Apple of the 
Eye. j. Hastings. 

OBSERVE, OBSERVATION. - The verb to 
observe is used throughout the AV in the sense 
of ‘give heed to.’ Thus Pr 23®® ‘ My son, give me 
thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways ’ 
(RV ‘delight in,’ the translation of the Kethihli ); 
Gn 37" ‘Ills father observed thesa^ng’ (RV ‘kept 
the saying in mind ’); Hos 14® ‘ I have heard him, 
and observed him’ 'nqy ; RV ‘I have 

answered and will regard him *; cf. Shaks. Hamlet, 
III. i. 162, ‘ the observed of all observers’); Jon 2* 
‘They that observe lying vanities forsake their 
own mercy’ (RV ‘regard,’ as in Ps 31® AV and 
RV); Sir 4®® ‘ Observe the opportunity and beware 
of evil * {awriipigaov Kaipdv ); Mk 6®® ‘ For Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just man and 
an holy, and observed him ’ {crvyerfipei, AVm * kept 
him,’ or ‘saved him*; RV ‘kept him safe’). In 
the last passage ‘ observed him * means ‘ gave him 
reverence,’ which is the tr. of Tind. followed by 
Cran., Gen., and the Bishops; cf. Shaks. II 
Henry IV. IV. iv. 30, ‘He is gracious, if he lie 
observed.’ But the Greek verb means either to 
keep (laws, etc.) or else to preserve, and the lattei 
is plainly the meaning here. See Swete in loc. 
Wyclif and tlie Rliom. Version have ‘ kept him * 
after Vulg. emtodiebat eum. 

‘ Observation ’ in Lk 17*®, ‘ the kingdom of God 
oometh not with observation,’ means attentive 
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watching (Gr. irapar'^ipr^ais), as in Walton, Com^leat 
Angler^ 99, ‘I told you Angling is an art, either 
by practice or a long observation or both.* The 
word also occurs in Neh 13^* AVm (text ‘office,* 
RV ‘observance*), where it means ‘ceremony,’ 
‘ rite,’ or to use the modern word in RV ‘ observ¬ 
ance.* In this sense ‘observation* was once com¬ 
mon. Thus, Rhem. NT on Ac 17“*, ‘ Paul calleth 
not them superstitious for adoring the true and 
only God with much devotion ... or any other 
Christian observation.* 

ObsePYer of TimeB—See Divination, Sooth¬ 
saying. J. Hastings. 

OBSTINACY.— See Hardening. 

OCCUPY.—The verb to occupy has become much 
restricted in meaning since 1611. Following the 
Lat. occupare (ob-capere^i) it expresses in AV 
usually the idea of being ‘taken up with* any¬ 
thing. (1) A good example, and not far removed 
from mod. use, is He 13* * meats which have not 
profited them that have been occupied therein* 
(TR ol fr€pLraT’/i<raPT€s, edd. ol wfpiiraToOvTet, RV 
‘th^that occupied themselves,* RVm ‘walked’). 
Cf. Erasmus, Commune CrecUy fol. 14, ‘ The science 
of physike . . . treateth and is occupied about 
thynges which do helpe or hiirte the helthe of the 
body”; Rhem, NT on Mk 3, ‘ He so occupieth him 
selfe for soules, that his kinne thinke him madde.* 
(2) Still nearer the mod. use is 1 Co 14^® ‘ how 
shall ho that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks?* (6 dvaTXrjpuv 
t6v totov rod ISidyrov, RV ‘ filleth the place’). Cf. 
again Erasmus, Com. CredCy fol. 17, ‘ Tne mjrstycall 
body therefore of Christe, occupieth the iiii. parte 
of tne symbole or crede.’ (3) But the word some¬ 
times means ‘use’ or ‘employ,’ as Ex 38*^ ‘All 
the gold that was occupied for the work in all the 
work of the holy place, even the gold of the offer- 
ing, was twenty and nine talents* 3mcr^9, 

RV ‘that was used*); Jg 16^^ ‘If they bind me 
fast with new ropes that never were occupied* 
lit. as AVm and RV ‘ where¬ 
with no work hath been done ’). Cf. Gosson, Schoole 
of Abuse, p. 72, ‘Iron with muche occupiying is 
wome too naught, with little handeling gathereth 
rust *; Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xvi. * Thai lufe 
nocht God with al thair strenth, q^uhasaivir 
occimyis yair strenth in doing evil deida*; Lv 
7*^ Tind. ‘ Neverthelater the fatt of the beest 
that dyeth alone and the fatt of that which is 
tome with wilde beestes, maye be occupide in all 
maner uses *; and Skelton in Skeat’s Specimens, p. 
140— 

* And of this poore vassall 
He made a kynge royall, 

And gave him a realme to rule, 

That OGCupyed a showell, 

A mattoke and a spado.* 

(4) And, lastly, trade with, as Ezk 27® ‘ all the 
ships of the sea with their mariners were in thee 
to occupy thy merchandise ’; so 27*^, where the 
Heb. verb is the same (3*3V)» RV^ retains ‘occupy,* 
but with ‘exchange* in margin. In 27^®**®*®® 
another verb (jci;) is translated ‘occupy* (‘they 
occupied in thy fairs’); RV has ‘traded.* In 27*^ 
‘they occupied with thee in lambs,* the Heb. 
expression (ijn; nqb n^rj) is lit. as AVm and RV 
‘ they were the merchants of thy hand.* Another 
example of the same meaning is Lk 19^® ‘And he 
called his ten servants, and delivered them ten 
pounds, and said unto them, Occupy till I come * 
(Tpav^areiATcur^#; RV ‘Trade ye herewith^ The 
tr. ‘ occupy * here is from Cranmer, the Bishops, and 
the Rheims; Wye. has 1382 ‘ marchaundise ye,* 
1388 ‘ chaffare ye *; Tind. ‘by and sell,* followed 
by Geneva. This meaning of ‘occupy* may be 


illustrated from Coverdale, as Is 23^^- * The 

Lorde shall viset the citie of Tims, and it shal 
come agayne to hyr Marckaundyse, and shal 
occupie with al the Kingdomes that bo in the 
worlde. But all his occupienge and wynnynge 
shalbe halo wed unto the Lorde *; or from the 
Rhemish Version, as Mt 25^® ‘And he that had 
received the five talents, went his way, and 
occupied with the same, and gained otlier live.’ 

J. Hastings. 

OCCURRENT.—In 1 K 6® the Heb. word 

yjp pega' (which is elsewhere found only in Ec 9^' 
and is rendered in EV ‘chance’) is translated in 
AV ‘ occurrent *; ‘ there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent* {)r] W5). RV retains ‘occurrent,’ 
but Amer. RV prefers ‘occurrence,* which is 
the modern form. The LXX tr. is djxdprrifia 
TTovrjpdv, the Vulg. (suppo.sed to have suggested 
the Eng.) occursus malus ; Wyclif (1382) has 
‘yvel agencomynge,* 1388 ‘yvel asailyng*; Cov. 
‘evell nynderaunce*; Gen. ‘evil to resiste,’ 
followed by the Bishops; Dou. ‘il rencounter.* 
The form ‘occurrent* was used both as an adj. 
and as a subst. As an adj. we find it in Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. V. 78, ‘After gifts of education there 
follow general abilities to work things above 
nature, grace to cure men of bodily disea.ses, 
supplies against occurrent defects and impedi¬ 
ments.* As a subst. it is found in Shaks. {llamUt, 
V. ii. 341), who also twice uses ‘occurrence’ {T. 
Night, V. i. 264, Henry V. V. Prol. 40). Cf. also 
Chapman, Widow’s Tears, iii. 1, ‘These are strange 
occurrents, brother, but pretty and pathetical *; 
Bacon, Henry VII. (Pitt Press ed. p. 68), ‘He 
aid the king large tribute of his gratitude in 
iligent advertisement of the occurrents of Italy.’ 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, i. 1— 

• My live yeers’ absence hath kept mo stranger 
So much to all the ooourrents of oountry.* 

J. Hastings. 

OCHIELUS (B 'Oxiyfhos, A ^Olliikos, AV Ochiel), 
1 Es 1 ®=Jeiel, 2 Ch 35®. 

OCHRAN (n?V, ’ExP‘ 1 *')-—Rather of Pagiel, an 
Asherite prince, Nu P® 2 *^ 772.77 

OCIDELUS (A ’(iKeld-nXoi, B ’QKaCXrjbos), 1 Es 9**, a 
corruption of Jozabad in Ezr 10**. 

OCINA {’OKtiyd) occurs only in Jth 2*®, where it 
is grouped with Sidon, Tyre, etc., as terror-stricken 
at the approach of Holofernes. The names of the 
cities are given in order, proceeding southward 
along the sea-coast. First come Sidon and Tyre, 
then follow Sur,* Ocina, and Jemnaan. Sur has 
been taken for Tyre (Smith’s DB, art. ‘Ocina’), 
and this (5iir) is tne modern name of that town. 
But the name of Tyre is already given in its usual 
form, and it is more natural to suppose that Sur 
refers to another place. Tremelius and Junius 
^eak of it as locus maritimus inter Tyi'um et 
Ptolemaida, and identify it with Sandalium (Scan- 
dalium), the modem IskanderUna, A short distance 
south of IskanderAna lie the very ancient ruins of 
Umm el’AmUd, the older name of which seems to 
have been Twrdn (Baedeker, Pal.® 272). This is 
a more probable identification, and, if accepted, 
we pass naturally to Acre as the next important 
city to the south. The medi»val name Aeon (see 
art, Acco) may very well represent the older Ocina, 
which Ptolemais had failed altogether to supplant. 
If Jemnaan is found at Jabneel (which see) the 
distance from Acco is very CTeat; this, however, 
does not tell against the identification suggested. 

W. EWING. 

ODED.—1. (in’ty) The father of the prophet Azariah 
• B 'Arrw<», Kat a.b, o.», A K* 
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wlio lived in the reign of Asa, 2 Cli 15' (B A 

’A5(£5). In V.® ‘ Ocled * of MT and B (’A5d5) is a 
mintako (through wrong marginal gloss or other¬ 
wise) for * Azariali’ (so A and Tesh.). See Azariah, 
No. 3. 2. (i^iy, *Q$’i/iS) A prophet who protested 

against the proposal to enslave the Judahites who 
were taken prisoners upon the occasion of Pekah’s 
invasion of the Southern kingdom. Being supported 
by certain of the heads of Ephraim, Oded succeeded 
in obtaining for the captives kindly treatment and 
release, 2 Ch 28'^'’'* J. A. Selbie. 

ODOLLAM.— 2 Mac 12“ AV and RVm. See 
Adullam. 

ODOMERA (’05o/i77pd fc<A, 'OSoappi^s B, Odares). 
—A nomad chief, or possibly a Syrian officer, slain 
by Jonathan during the war with Bacchides, about 
B.c. 168 (1 Mac 9“). The form of the name in the 
AV, Odonarkes, seems to have no authority to 
support it. 

OF. —This is the most frequent preposition in the 
Eng. language. Probably (says Earle) it occurs as 
often as all the other prepositions fmt together. 
But frequent as it is, its occurrence now is moder¬ 
ate when compared with the usage of the 15th and 
I 6 th centuries. By the beginning of the 17th cent, 
it was getting displaced by other prepositions in 
some oi its most common meanings, as by ‘by’ 
when expressing the agent. But the language 
of AV, being so much older than the current 
speech of 1611, is full of the word in meanings 
which were archaic even then, and are now quite 
obsolete. 

The reason of its frequent use is that ‘of* repre¬ 
sented nob only the original Anglo-Saxon of out 
also the Frencn de. The Anglo-Sax. of had the 
meaning of * from ’ or ‘ away from ’ (Goth, a/, Lat. 

(jr. d 7 r 6 , Sansk. ajoa), as ‘Alys us of yfle’ = 

‘ Deliver us from evil.* And this must be regarded 
as the starting-point in any history of the word. 
But it is impossible to work out the meanings 
derivatively from this primitive idea, because 
of the entrance of the French de and the demand 
for ‘ of * to render its various uses. This first got 
mixed up with and then drove out the earlier word, 
so that as now used ‘of* is the translation of a 
French word ; its form alone is English. 

The following are its chief archaic or obsolete 
meanings in AV ;— 

1 . From or away from^ especially in the phrase 
‘ forth of,* as Jth * They went forth of Nineve * 
[^LTriKeov iKf RV ‘ departed out of ’); 2 Mac 4 “ ‘yet 
persuaded he him to come forth of the sanctuary * {iK 
TQv d(rC\ov rpoeXdeiv); Mk 11 ® ‘Others cut down 
branches of the trees’ (so 1611, mod. edd. ‘off*; 
Or. iKf RV ‘ from *). Cf. Dt 4*^ Tind. ‘And because 
he loved thy fathers, therfore he chose their seed 
after them and broughte the out with his presence 
and with his mightye power of Egipte *; Ac 21 “ 
Rhem. ‘ And apprehending Paul, they drewe him 
forth of the temple.* See Forth. This and 
similar meanings are now generally expressed by 
‘ off,* which is merely another (perhaps a stronger) 
spelling of ‘ of ’(as * after * is its comparative). ‘ Off’ 
now represents the original Anglo-Sax. ‘ of * better 
than ‘of* itself does. Coverdale scarcely distin¬ 
guishes ‘of’ and ‘off,* as Job 41'®*“ ‘Out of his 
mouth go torches and fyre brandes, out of his 
nostrels there goeth a smoke, like as out off an 
hote seetin^ pott’; Zee 13'*® ‘ In that tyme shall 
the house off David, and the citesyns off Jerusalem 
have an open well, to wash of synne and unclen- 
nesse. And then (sayeth the Lorde of hoostes) I 
will destroye the names of Idols out off the londe.* 

2. The same meaning is found metaphorically 
after verbs of delivering. Thus Jer 30'^ ‘I will 


heal thee of thy wounds.* So Shaks. K, John^ 
III. iv. 56, ‘I may be delivered of thcHO woes.’ 

3. Tlicn ‘of’ expresses generally the source or 

origin^ as Gn 2’ ‘ (iod formed man of the dust of 
tlie ground ’ (nipiKn-jp 19 ^, lit. ‘ formed man dust 
from the ground’); Ex 36® ‘They received of 
Moses all the offering ’ (n^’o lit. ‘ from before 
Moses’); La 3®® ‘(It is of) the Lord’s mercies 
that we are not consumed ’ (nim npn). So in NT 
often, as Mk 1 “ ‘ sick of a fever* [wpiaffovaa ); Jn 
6 ^® ‘ save he which is of God ’ {wapiL toO ffeoG, RV 
‘ from God ’); Jn 15'® ‘ all things that I have heard 
of my Father’ (raph rod xarpds jxoVf RV ‘from my 
Father’); 17^ ‘All things, whatsoever thou hast 
given mo, are of thee’ {irapd. <ro 0 , RV ‘ from thee’); 
Ac 17 ® ‘When they had taken security of Jason* 
{Traph roO 'Jdirovos, RV ‘from Jason’); Ph D® 
‘Some indeed preach Christ even of envy and 
strife; and some also of good-will ’ (Sid gtObvov 
Kal HpiVf TLvls S^ Kal 8 l* eSSoKlav); 1 P 5® ‘ of a ready 
mirni* (iKovaiivs); especially as tr. of dvS, as Mt v* 
‘Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?* 
16®' ‘ suffer many things of the elders ’; 17®®' ‘ Of 

whom do the kings of the eai th take custom or 
tribute? Of their own children or of strangers? 
Peter saith unto him. Of strangers’ (RV always 
‘from’); 16'® ‘He shall not speak of himself’ (d(/>’ 
iavToO, RV ‘from himself’); or as tr. of t/c as Mt 
21®® ‘The baptism of John whence was it, from 
heaven or of men?’ ovpavov, h dvOpuiTrtjjVf RV 
‘ from heaven or from men ’); 1 Co 1®*^ ‘ But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus ’; 2 Co 5' ‘ We have a huild- 
ing of God ’; Ja 4' ‘ come they not hence, even of 
your lusts?’ There are many clear exaiimles in 
the older versions and early writers, as Jn 15'-^® 
Wyc. ‘A spirit of tmthe, whiche cometh of the 
fadir *; I P 4^® Wyc. ‘ the feitliful maker of nought ’; 
Gn 2®® Tind. ‘ Tins shall be called woman, because 
she was take of the man’; Gn 44® Tind. ‘Is that 
not the cuppe of which my lorde drynketh ? ’; He 
10®* Rhem. ‘my just liveth of faith’ (tK Trlarews); 
Erasmus, Creiu\ fol. 59, ‘ All thynges are, ex ipso 
et per ipsurn (id est) of hym, and by hym ’; More, 
Utopia^ i. 40 (Lumby’s ed.), ‘But if the thing bo 
loste or made away, then the value of it is paiile of 
the gooddes of such ofienders.’ 

4. From the last would easily arise the sense of 
portion^ something taken from among the whole, 
as Lv 4'® ‘And tlie priest that is anointed shall 
bring of the bullock’s blood *; Dn 2 ®® ‘ I liave found 
a man of the captives of Judah’; 2 ^' ‘There shall 
be in it of the strength of the iron *; Mt 25® ‘ Give 
us of your oil ’; 26’^^ ‘ Drink ye all of it ’; To II" 
‘He strake of the gall on his father’s eyes.’ Cf. 
Mt 23®^ Tind. ‘ I sende unto you prophetes, wyse 
men, and scribes; and of them ye shall kyll and 
crucifie; and of them ye shall scourge in youre 
synagoges.* 

5. From a point (f time^ as Mk 9®' ‘ Of a child * 

(waiSidOiv), Then throughout a certain time^ as Lk 
2.3* ‘ He was desirous to see him of a long season ’ (i^ 
UavoQ; edd. iKavQv RV ‘ of a long time *); 

Ac 8 " ‘of long time ho had bewitched them * {Ikoivi} 
XP^vip). Cf. Berners, Froissart^ i. 10, ‘a tempest 
took them in the sea, that put them so far out of 
their course that they wist not of two days where 
they were*; Knox, iForhs, iii. 241, ‘They are not 
permitted of any continuance to blaspheme.’ 

6 . As the linlc between an act or state and its 
origin, ‘ of * was used with great freedom. Thus it 
is equivalent to ; ( 1 ) in 2 S 19““ ‘ Have we eaten 
at lul of the king’s cost?’ (^l’e-T|P, lit. ‘from the 
king*; LXX toO jSao-tX^wy, Vulg. a rege). ( 2 ) 
Concerning, Dn 7'® ‘ Then I would know tlie truth 
of the fourth beast’ (RV ‘concerning’); 1 Es 3® 
‘ Of whose side the king . . . shall judge that his 
sentence is the wisest, to him shall the victory be 
given* ifiv hv Kplvji); Jn 12 '* ‘Then remembered 
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tliey that tlieae things were written of him * {iv 
aintf ); Ac 4® ‘ If we this be examined of the 
good deed’ [M ^vepy^alq., RV ‘concerning’); 6 ^ 

‘ they doubted of them, whereunto this would 
grow ’ {diTjTrSpovv irepl airruUf RV ‘ were much per¬ 
plexed concerning them ’); 15® ‘ canie together for 
to consider of this matter * (irepi rod Xdyou toijtov) ; 
1 Co 1 “ ‘It hatli been declarea unto me of you * (ireol 
i)lxG)v^ RV ‘ concerning you ’). Cf. Gn 42® Tina. 
‘Joseph remembered his dreams which he dreamed 
of tliem ’; Mt 2 **Rliem. ‘ Goo, and inquire diligently 
of the childe’; IP Rhem. ‘Jesus began to say to 
the multitudes of John’; Knox, WorlcSy iii. 301, 

‘ That God was eyther impotente, ... or else, that 
ho was mutable and unjust of his nromyses.* (3) 
For, or on account qf^ as Job IS*'*^^^*"* ‘Job re- 
proveth his friends of partiality’; Sir 4'-“ ‘Be 
abashed of the error of thine ignorance* {ireplriji 
dTraLdevffias (rou, RV ‘ for thine ignorance’); 43“ * A 
present remedy of all is a mist coming speedily * 
(rao-ts TrdvTiop, RV ‘A mist coming speedily is the 
liealing of all things ’); Mt 18^® ‘ he reioiceth more 
of that sheep than of the ninety and nine* 

RV ‘ over ’); Jn ‘ 2 ^^ ‘ Tlie zeal of thine house ’ (6 i'rjXos 
ToO o(kou (tov) ; 16® ‘ He will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment’ (Trepl); Ac 
2120 ‘They are all zealous of the law’ {^rjXcjTal tov 
vS/JLov, R V ‘ for ’); Ro 10 '^ ‘ They have a zeal of God ’ 
[J^r/Xov 0€ov, RV ‘ for’); 2 Co 7^ ‘ Great is my gloiy- 
ing of you ’ (Trpds c/xay, RV ‘on your behalf’). Cf. 
Ex 3"^ Tind. ‘ I have surely sene the trouble of my 
people which are in Egijito, and have herde their 
crye which they have of tlieir taskmasters’; Jn 3^® 
Tind. ‘ But the frende of the brydegrome which 
stondeth by and heareth him, rejoyseth greately of 
the brydgrome’s voyce.’ So Bern(*rs, Froissart^ p. 
8 , ‘Then the queen of England took leave of the 
earl of llainault and of the countess, and thanked 
them greatly of their honour, feast, and good cheer, 
that they had made her’; and Milton, Arcoimg, 
(Hales’ ed. n. 40), ‘What some lament of, we 
rather ahoiild rejoice at.’ (4) On or upon^ as Ps 
99® ‘ Thou tookost vengeance of their inventions ’; 
Lk 18® ‘ Avenge me of mine adversary* (d 7 r<J); Wis 
1710 * 'which could of no aide be avoided’ {p.T]5afi60€Vf 
RV ‘ on no side ’); lie 10 ®'* ‘ ye had compassion of 
me in my bonds’ (ro?s decr/noU [edd. dea-filois] fiovcrwe’ 
TraOi^(TaT€, RV ‘ye had compassion on them that 
were in bonds’). Cf. Is 14* Geneva, ‘For the Lord 
wil have compassion of laakob.’ In the Pr. Bk. of 
1559 occurs tlie phrase ‘if ye stand by as gazers 
and lookers of them that do communicate’; in 
1552 it was ‘ lookers on,’ to which the ed. of 1604 
returned. Hall has the same use of the word in 
Worics, iii. 440, ‘The wise and Almighty maker of 
those earthen mines, esteems the best metals but 
as thick clay; and why should we set any other 
price of them than their Creator?’ (5) Over, 1 Co 
V ‘The wife hath not power of her OAvn body’ {tov 
ISLov ffitifiaTOi ovK i^ova-id^ei, RV ‘ hath not power 
over’). Cf. Job 42® Cov. ‘ I knowe that thou hast 
power of all things.* ( 6 ) With, as 2 S 19®® ‘ He had 
i)rovided the king of sustenance’ (RV ‘with’); Ca 
2 ® and 5® ‘I am sick of love.’* Wyclif {Select 
]yorks, iii. 84) says, ‘Thou schuldist love thi God 
of al thin herte, of al thi soule, and of al thi 
mynde.’ Cf. Tindale, Expos, p. 109, ‘Though 
they persecute thee from house to house a thou¬ 
sand times, yet shall God provide thee of another’; 
Rutherford, Letters, No. xlv, ‘I can be content of 
shame in that work, if my Lord and Master be 
honoured ’; and Shaks. Macbeth, I. ii. 13— 

‘ The merciless Mocdonwald 
. . . from the western isles 

Of kerns and gallowglasses is supplied.’ 


• Moon {Ecclea. English, "o. 212) urges with some reason that the 
Eevisera should have adopted the modern idiom in Ca 2^ and 
slnct to be tick pf a thing meani now to be heartily tired of it. 


7. But the most important of all the obsolete 
uses of ‘of’ is its employment to introduce the 
agent, especially after a passive verb. This func¬ 
tion was performed both by the Anglo- 8 ax. ‘of* 
and W the Fr. de ; it is therefore very common in 
the English of the 14th to 16th cent. By the 
beginning of the 17th cent, it was dying out, ‘ of * 
being replaced by ‘by,’ so that (as has been 
pointed out under By) we have to do, not onlv 
with an idiom that is archaic to us, but also with 
one that is inconsistently applied. It further 
increases the difficulty that ‘ oy’ was used for the 
instrument or intermediate agency. Thus Lever, 
Sermons (Arber’s ed. p. 77), says, ‘We had never 
feast gyven of hym by his apostles ’; and in AV 
we find, Mt 1 ®® ‘ which was s})oken of the Lord by 
the prophet ’ (r 6 fi-qdkv virb Kvpiov did tov vpofp^ov), 
RV ‘ by the Lord through the prophet ’). 

The agent is usually expressed in Greek by iri with the gon., 
and 80 u:ro with the gen. is in AV usually translated by ’of.’ In 
the following places, however, we find ‘by’: Mt 22 ^, Mk 6^, 
Lk 21» '-M 13J7 1622 2110 23«, Ao lO'-" IS^-^ *0 26l'» 2711, 

Uo 821 1524,1 Co in, 2 Co 83 si'J-ZO, Eph 2ii 6 I 8 , Ph 128, Col 2 i 8 , 
2 Tl 220, He 23 8 ^ 2 P 121 82. Of these the foil, are due to 
Tindale: Lk 18i7 1622 238 , Ao 1022 163, Ro 1624 ,1 Oo in, 2 Oo 33 
gi 9 . 20 ^ Eph 211 , 2P 121 ; in the other coses AV has changed 
Tindale’g ‘ of * into ‘ by.’ RV has always retained ‘ by ’ where it 
is found in AV, and has changed AV ‘ of ‘ into ‘ by ’ in Mt 122 21b 
148 1012 2712 , Mk 831, Ek 221 97 .8 1720 , Ac 1014 2212 2310- 27 262- 7, 
1 Co 21210».10.159 1 424 2 Oo 20 819, Gal in 317, Eph 6 I 2 , Ph 8 I 2 , 
lie 1123, Ja 114 29 84- 6 , Jude 12 .17. 

The following passages deserve attention: 2 Es 
16*® ‘ Like as an arrow which is shot of a mighty 
archer’(<x sagittario valido)\ 10 ®® ‘There are leit 
some clusters of them that diligently seek through 
the vineyard’ {db his, RV ‘by them’); Wis 18*^ 
‘ So of tny people was acceptea both the salvation 
of the righteous and destruction of the enemies ’ 
{virb XaoO <rov, RV ‘ by thy people ’); 1 Mac 6 *® 
‘ their brethren that were in trouble, and assaulted 
of them’ (vtt’ aifrCjv); Mt 2 *® ‘ He was mocked of 
the wise men’ (u 7 r 6 Tu>y fidycvv); 11 ®’ ‘All things 
are delivered unto mo of my Father ’ {vTrb tov irarpbt 
fiov); Lk 9 ’ ‘ Now Herod tho tetrarch heard of all 
that was done by him {vt abrov, edd. and RV om. ): 
and ho was perplexed, because that it was said 
of some (v 7 r 6 tiviov, RV ‘ by some’) that John was 
risen from the dead’; Ac 16^ ‘they were received 
of the church and of the apostles and elders ’ (urd 
TTjs iKKXr]fflas); 1 Co 14®-* ‘ ho is convinced of all, be 
is judged of all ’ {vird irdvruv, RV ‘ by all ’); 2 Co 
8 *® ‘ who was also chosen of the churches’ {x^f-porovi-j- 
dels vk6 tC)v ^KKXrjcriQff, RV ‘ appointed by the 
churches’); Ph 3 *® ‘I am apprehended of Christ 
Jesus’ (u 7 r 6 [toO] XpiaroO ’Ir^crou, RV ‘by Christ 
Jesus’). Examples in early writers are easily 
found; take Ex 22 ®* Tind. ‘therfore shall ye 
eate no flesh that is tome of beestes in the fold’ ; 
and Booke of Precedence (E.E.T.S.) i. 76, ‘ Slody 
alwaies to be loved of good men, and sccke nat to 
bo hated of the Evcll.’ The process of change may 
be illustrated from tho history of the Pr. Bk. 
Thus in 1552 and 1559 wo read (‘Communion,’ 
Keeling, p. 191), ‘being so lovingly called and 
bidden of God himself’; but in 1604 and 1662 this 
is changed into ‘by God himself.’ Cf. Lever, 
Sertrwn-8, p. 26, ‘ For as there is no power of 
authorithy but of God, so is there none put in 
subjeccion under theym but by God. Those 
powers whicho be are ordeyned of God.’ 

8 . Occasionally ‘of’ is redundant, as Dn 2*® 
‘Then Daniel requested of the king’; Sir 31®^ 
‘The testimonies of his niggardness shall not be 
doubted of ’; Ac 15® ‘ Tho apostles and ciders came 
together for to consider of this matter’ (Iddv vepl). 
Especially after gerunds, as 2 S 2 ®* ‘ Asahel would 
not turn aside from following of him’; 8 *® ‘He 
returned from smiting of the Syrians’; Sir 20®® 
‘ There is that ... by accepting of persons over- 
throweth himself’; Jn IP® ‘ They thought that he 
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had spoken of taking of rest in sleep *; Ac 2P^ 
‘They left beating of l^aul.’ It is also sometimes 
omitted where wo should use it, as Kev 18^^ ‘all 
manner vessels of ivory.’ 

9. Notice finally the phrases: Of certainty y Dn 
2* (RV ‘of a certainty’); offorccy He 9^^ (/S^^atos); 
of purpose y Ru 2^®; cf. Bacon, Essaysy p. 33, ‘ Wise 
men will rather doe sacrifice to Envy; in suffering 
themselves sometimes of purpose to be crost ’; in 
comparison q/*, Jg 8^, Hag 2®; and of a truthy Dn 2^’, 
Lk 4“ 22®», Ac 4^7 10=^®. J. HASTINGS. 


OFFENCE.—The verb to ‘ offend * (Lat. offendercy 
‘ to strike against ’) means in AV either intransi¬ 
tively ‘ to go astray,’ or transitively ‘ to lead one 
astray.* So ‘ offence * is either a ‘ trespass,* or the 
cause of trespass, a ‘ stumbling-block.’ 

Offend. The Heb, words are: (1) 'dftham or ^dehimy to 
'trespass' or ‘be tfuilty,' Jer 25* 607, Kzk 26 i 2 , Hos 4 i 8 131 , Hab 
in. Thus Hos 18^ * When he offended in Baal, he died ’ (RVm 
* When he became ^lilty in Baal *; Oheyne ‘ But he became 
guilty through the Baal’). In 2 Ch 2818 the Heb. subst. 
’dshamdh, which is twice tr. 'trespass’ in the same verse, is 
once rendered ‘offend’: ‘ we have offended against the Lord,* 
RV ‘ that which will bring upon us a trespass (RVm ‘gfuilt’) 
against the Lord.' RV changes Jer 28 into 'be held guilty,’ 
and Hab in into 'be guilty,’ leaving the rest unchanged. (2) 
hdtd' ‘to miss’ (the way), ‘err,’ ‘sin.’ On 20» (‘What have 1 
offended thee?’; RV ‘sinned aigainst thee’), 401, 2 K 181^, Jer 
8718 (‘What have I offended against thee?*; RV 'sinned 
against thee ’). (3) bdgad to ‘ act treacherously,’ only Ps 78i3 
*1 should offend against the generation of thy children’ (RV 
‘ I had dealt treacherously with ’). (4) J^bhal to ‘ act foolishly,’ 
‘ l^ome vain,’ only Job 8481 ‘ i ^iu not offend any more.’ (5) 
vasha’ to * rebel,’ ‘ take offence,’ Pr Ism ‘ A brother offended is 
harder lo be won than a strong city,’ RVm ‘ Injured.’ In NT 
the two intrans. verbs are (1) k/jMpruvm, Ac 26® ‘Neither 
against the temple, nor yet against Ossar, have I offended 
anything at all’ (r< Rv ‘have I sinned at all'); and 

12) irraitt to stumble, Ja 21® 32 (RV both ‘stumble’). The 
transit, verb is occurring chiefly in Mt (625 .80 110 

1821 . 67 1612 1727 18«- 8 .9 2410 2681- 83) and Mk (417 68 »42.48. 46.47 
1427 . 29 ); also in Lk 728 172 and Jn 6 ®! 16i; ana elsewhere only 
Bo 1421,1 Co 818 2 Oo 1129. AV always translates ‘ offend ’; 

RV always ‘ cause to stumble,’ except Mk 1429 where * All ye 
■hall be offended because of me’ is retained in text, with 
' caused to stumble ’ in margki. RV omits the word in Ro 1421 
with edd. 

Offenos rarely occurs in OT. Tlie only Heb. words are: (1) 
mikfishbl, 1 8 2681 ‘That this shall be no grief unto thee, nor 
offence of heart unto my lord'(AVm ‘stumbling’), and Is 814 
‘ a rock of offence'; also in Ps 119198 the same subst. is tr'i 
' offend,’ ‘ nothing shall offend them,' AVm * they shall have no 
stumbling-block,’ RV ‘ they have none occasion of stumbling.’ 
(9A hfV <^pri-or » ‘afn ' sq tf. Only Eo lO^. The NT words are : 

sin,' only 2 Co 117 (RV ‘sln^. ^) 


hit,' ‘error,’ ‘sin, 
ifMtpTim ‘error,’ 

wrmfjuL a ‘ transgression,’ Ro '428 518 hi$. io. 17 


(RV always 


_ ^ _ ^ _ _ _ 

‘trespass,’ the usual tr. of the word elsewhere in A'^*. 73) 
wpotrK»v4iy lit. ‘a striking-against’ (jrp<n - Ktwrv), in its only 
occurrence, 2 Oo 08, RV ^ occasion of stumbling.’ Notice also 
the adi. wof in Ac 241® ‘to have always a conscience 

void of ^offence' {kirptrM7f«v rwi/Sr^^v); 1 Oo 1082 *g^ve none 
offence’ {kwtia-iu^ct yUtrOt, RV ‘give no occasion of stum¬ 
bling ’): and Ph lio * That ye may be sincere and without 
offence’ {kwpirxtwcty RV ‘ void of offence’). (4) wpit-MfjLfMty lit. 
‘ a thing to strike against ’ {wpoa-niirTv), is tr<i ‘ offence' only in 
Ro 1420 ‘ It is evil for that man who eateth with offence ’ (J^i 
wp6rMiju,/jMr»t). (b) rMkvitck 0 i>, the biblical form of the late word 
€x»vi»Xt)ep 00 which signifies ‘the bait-stick in a trap.’ In 
LXX fxkviatkov occurs as the tr. of ddpht in Ps 6 O 20 ; of kesel 
In Ps 4918 ; of mdkish in Jos 231*, Jg ‘23 827, 1 s 18'20, Ps 6922 
10680 1408 1419; and of mikhshdl in Lv 19i4 1 s 2681, pa 119105 
In NT it is found in Mt 1341 rk rxkvdetkoi, AV ‘ all things 

that offend,’ RV ‘all things that cause stumbling’), 1628 187<er 
(AV always ‘ oflfence ’ RV^‘ stumbling-block ’ in 16®, ‘ occasion 
of stumbling' in 18^, Lk 171 (AV ‘offences,’ RV ‘occasions 



bllng-block ’). 1 P 28 (both ‘ offence ’), 1 Jn 210 (both • occasion 
of stumbUng'), Rev 2i4 (both ‘ stumbling-block’). 

It is unfortunate that ‘offend* and ‘offence’ 
have lost their early meanings. As the note 
above shows, we have no good word to take their 
place.* 


The following miotations from early writers 
illustrate the use of both words in AV. Barrow, 
Sermonsy vol. i. Serin. 1, ‘To offend originally 
signifies to infringe, that is, to stumble or hit 
dangerously upon somewhat lying across our way *; 
Rutherford, LetterSy No. lix. ‘ He presumed tnat 
much on your love that ye would not offend * 
( = ‘ stumble’); Shaks. Meas, for Meas. III. ii. 16, 
‘ He hath oflended the law *; Milton, PL iii. 
410— 

' Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 
Second to thee, offered himself to die 
For man’s offence.’ 

And in Areopaa. (Hales’ ed. p. 15) the meaning is 
to lay a stumbling-block in the way, ‘ A certain 
Presbyter laid it scrupulously to hia conscience, 
how he durst venture himsclfe among those de¬ 
filing volumes. The worthy man loath to give 
offence fell into a new debate with himselfe wliat 
was to be thought.* 

For the theology see next article. 

J. Hastings. 

OFFENCE.—This term is the translation in AV 
of several Heb. and Gr. words. These may be 
classified in two categories: 1. Sin (N:pn Ec 10®; 
d/taprfa, 2 Co 117, < gin ’); also the kindred idea 

of a moral fall (irapiirruifia. e.g, Ro 4^® 5'®, RV 
‘ trespass ’). 2. Stumbling 1 S 25®^ Is 8^®), 

considered as an act, the word being used in a 
metaphorical sense. Also a stumbling-block. In 
this last sense the term is used as tr“ of Gr. words 
with two different primary meanings : (1) irpbff- 
Koppxi (Ro and irpoaKoir'f) (2 Co 0 , RV ‘ occa¬ 
sion of stumbling ’), literally ‘ a stumbling-block,’ 
t.e. some impediment lying on the path, over 
which one stumbles, and so morally anything 
that hinders and tends to trip one up in the path 
of life, or with regard to some particular course 
of action. (2) cKMaXovy a purely biblical word, 
with its corresponding causative verb aKaySaXll^u), 
of frequent occurrence both in LXX and in NT. 
The classic form is (TKavddXrfdpoy. In LXX it stands 
chiefly for Heb. b^p’id ‘bait’ (fig. ‘ snare’) and 
‘stumbling-block.’ The Gr. word means primarily 
the trigger of a trap; then the trap itself. In 
a secondary sense it stands for anything that 
ensnares or hinders morally. The idea of stum¬ 
bling appears in the phrase ‘rock of offence’ (irirpay 
(TKa^dXovy Ro 9*®, a free quotation from Is 8^®^ 
where LXX has Tr^oa? Trrw/xan), i.e. a rock over 
which people stumble. The word is used of 
persons ; as in our Lord’s rebuke of St. Peter, 

‘ Thou art an offence {a-KdvdaXop) unto me * (Mt 
16“ AV). RVhas ‘ stumbling-block ’ hero, a need¬ 
ful correction, the idea being, not that St. Peter 
was ‘ofibnsive’ to Jesus, nor that Jesus was 
‘ offended * with him, but that the disciple was a 
snare to his Master, an adversary (Sarai'as), one who 
provoked to stumbling. The word is also used of 
thinasy as when we read of casting a stumbling- 
block before anybody {e.g. Ro 14“). Again, in 
the expression ‘ Whoso shall offend one of these 
little ones,* etc. (Mt 18® AV), the reference is not 
to insulting and hurting the feelings, but to 
tempting and hindering in the w^ of Christ. 
Similarly, the directions about an onending mem¬ 
ber of tne body—the eye to bo plucked out or the 
hand to be cut oflf—refer to causes of stumbling, 
of moral hindrance. Accordingly, RV substitutes 
‘cause to stumble’ for the misleading word 
‘ olSend * in AV. The sin of leading one of 
Christ’s little ones to stumble is set forth as 


"If we could have used ‘scandal’ and ‘scandalize’ as the 
yulff. and the Rhem. Version do, much of the force which we 
lose would have been reUined. Thus In Rhem. NT, Mt lie 
‘Blessed is he that shall not be scandalised In me’; 1341 <The 
flonne of man shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al soandals’; 187-8 ‘Wo be to the world for 
•oaadals. For it is neoestary that scandals do come; but 


neverthelesse wo to that man by whom the scandall oometh. 
And if thy hand or thy foote scandalize thee, cut it off, and 
cast it from thee,' We find also the odj. ‘scandalous’ in the 
heading to Lk 9 ‘He forewamoth againe of his scandalous 
Passion.’ In the notes to Mk ^ ‘offence’ is given as an 
alternative to ‘ scandal,’—' His oountrie • folket ... did taks 
offence or scandal of him.' 
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peculiarly heinous. St. Paul’s argument on the 
question of casuistry concerning eating food that 
has been olfored to idols turns on this idea. The 
apostle’s contention is not that the strong are to 
surrender their liberty in deference to the super¬ 
stitions of the weak, for fear of oflending the latter 
in the sense of giving them offence, i.c. an^ring 
and alienating them. The duty we owe to Chris¬ 
tian liberty may sometimes involve this nainful 
consequence. St. Paul’s position is that liberty 
must not be so used as to ninder the spiritual lim 
of others, by confounding their consciences and 
tempting them to imitate conduct the innocence 
of which they are not sufficiently enlightened to 
perceive, and whicli must therefore appear wron^ 
to them. Where the Jews are said to ue * offended 
at’ Jesus (Mt 13'^’^), and where ‘the offence of the 
cross ’ is referred to (Gal 5^^), the stumbling and 
hindrance are in the way of accepting the claims 
of Christ. Thus the prophetic description of the 
stumbling-block is ascribed to Him oecause His 
obscure orimn and humble appearance, and the 
method of His ministry, were regarded as reasons 
for not accepting Him. When He spoke in the 
syiin'gpg'ie at Nazareth, His trade as a carpenter 
and His family relations were the stumbling-block 
(Mk ; 6 *). Here, however, the idea seems to be 
passing over to that of displeasure—we are in¬ 
stinctively angry at whatever causes us to stumble. 
This thought appears to be present in Mt 15^^ 
where the disciples say to Jesus, ‘ Knowest thou 
that the Pharisees were offended when they 
heard?’ etc. The more serious idea of being 
hindered morally—as in the case of ‘ offending^ 
one of Christ’s little ones—is evidently out of 
place here. All that is meant is that the Phari¬ 
sees were turned against Jesus and His claims, 
with the implied notion that this was comiled with 
some irritation. It is the same with St. Paul’s 
reference to ‘the offence of the cross’ (Gal 6 ^’). 
The fact that Jesus had suffered the indignity of 
crucifixion liindered the Jews, with their secular 
ideas of the Messiahship, from accepting Chris¬ 
tianity, and at the same time roused their indigna¬ 
tion against the preachers of the gospel. 

W. F. Adeney. 

OFFER, OFFERING, OBLATION.-*These words 
are used in the English Versions for very diflerent 
terms in the Hebrew and Greek ; and it will be the 
aim of the present article to distinguish them, and 
enable the student to understand the meaning and 
application of the terms used in the original. For 
tne sake of clearness and simplicity, the usage of 
RV only (which is at least in some respects more con¬ 
sistent than that of AV) will be taken as the basis 
of the article. 

Offering and oblation, it need hardly be remarked, 
are words substantially identical in origin, the only 
difference between them being that one is formed 
(through ‘offer’) from the present tense of the 
Latin offero, and the other n'ora the supine obla- 
turn. 

1. In biimt-offcring (nj^y), peace-offering (dJ*^, 

thank-offering freewill-offering (n 5 * 3 ^ *), 

meal-offering (nmp), sin-offering guilt-offering 

drink-offering (ijpj), ‘ offering ^ corresponds 
to no distinctive element of the Hebrew expres¬ 
sion ; and the explanation of these terms will there¬ 
fore be resoled more properly for the art. SACRIFICE. 

2. ‘Offering (here and there in AV ‘sacrifice’) 
made by fire ^represents a single word in the Ueb., 

(‘firing,’ or ‘fire-offering’). It occurs very 
frequently m P (as Lv I®- n oa. 8 . lo. i«. elsewhere 

* In AV ocoogionally, ‘willing, free, or voluntary offering* (aa 
Ex 8639 868, Lv718, Ezk 4613); in BV ‘freewill offering,' uni¬ 
formly. 

t In It 68^8 rendered, unhappily, * offering for tin,* suggesting 
^fusion with the very different ‘sin-offering*; see, however, 
KYni. 

only Dt 18', Jos 13^^ 1 S 2 '“®); and is a term used 
generally of any sacrifice, or other offering (Lv 24’* ®), 
consumed upon the altar. 

3. korbdn (AV usually ‘ offering,* sometimes 

(cf. oblatio, often in the Vulg. for ];i-]P) ‘oblation,’ 
once ‘sacrifice’; RV uniformly ‘oblation,’ except 
Ezk 20 “ ‘ offering ’). This (from anp ‘to come near ’) 
means properly something brouglU near (viz. to the 
altar, or to God); it is the most general term for 
offering or oblation, beinij used mostly, it is true, 
of sacrifices of different kinds, but also sometimes 
of other sacred gifts (Lv 2 '^, Nu 7 passim, 3P®). It 
is found exclusively in P, and Ezk 20 “ 40^^. The 
occurrences in P are : Lv P* 8 * ' 8 * 2^* 

18. 18 31 . a. fl. 7 . 8. 12 . 14 428 . 28. 82 ^11 (jao (18) p8. 14. 15. 1 «. 29. 88 

97.18 174 22'8.27 23'^ 27»- ", Nil 6 "- 7 (28 times) 

97.13 154.28 ig 9 283 3160 jn slightly diflerent form 
[Jcurhdn) it occurs in Neh 10^“* IS**', of the wood¬ 

offering (not mentioned elseAvhere). It is, of cour.se, 
the familiar ‘corban’ of Mk 7". 

(a) The cognate verb hikrib, ‘ to bring near ’ (of 
a secular gift Jg 3"*Ps 72'®^ Mai 1 ® present’]), 
is used in a corresponding sense (RV ‘ present,’ 

‘ offer,’ ‘ bring near,’ ‘ bring ’); whether of the wor¬ 
shipper bringing up the sacrifice, or of the priest 
presenting it on the altar. The occurrences are 
too numerous to quote in extenso ; for examples, 
see (1) of the worshipper Lv 12 . 2 . 8 . 8 . 10.14 2i*<-8 
(‘ presented ’) 3 '* 7- »• 12.14 48 . i 4 711 . 

12 .^ 12 . 18 . 14. 16 . 18 . 25. 29. 88 . (2) of tllC pHeSt Lv 1®* 

(‘ bring’ *), 6 ® 6 '* (’)• “ (i®)* 21 (i4) 78 . s. 8. 9 .88. ^^^1 outside 

P (all), Ezk 4322 * 28 .24 447 . 16 . 27 4 (^ 4 ^ Hag 2'S Ezr 6 '®*" 

7" 8 ®®, 1 Ch 16', 2 Ch 35'®. Like JeorbAn, hi^rtb, it 
will be noticed, is essentially a priestly word ; it de¬ 
notes a formal ceremonial act, and is almost entirely 
confined to P and Ezk. another verb also 

commonly rendered ‘ to offer ’ (see below), is a word 
much more in ordinary use ,* it is as exceptional in 

P and Ezk as hikrib is constant. 

{b) The synon. also occurs in the same two 

applications, but it is less technical, and also much 
less frequent (RV ‘ bring,’ ‘ bring hither,’ ‘ pre.sent,’ 
‘bring, near’): Ex 32®, Jg 6 '® ‘presented’ (if RVm 
of V.'® is right :t see 4), 1 S 13® 14^^* Am 5“, Lv 2® 
(‘bring’), 8 '^ Mai H-®-® (‘offer’), v." 2'® 3®, 2 Ch 
29“; cf. of secular gifts, 1 K 4®' (5'), also Jg 6 '® (if 
RV text of V.'® is right). 

In LXX is generally represented by ir/tocrf(pm, and pip 

(not hy *po(r(popei, but) by (cf. Mk 7^, Mt 16B); Mt 523 

therefore, if translated consistently with IIV of the OT, would 
read, 'If thou art offering thine oblation at the altar’ (in 
Delitzsch's Ileb. NT, ?lpip 3npn Dx); cf. Lv 21-4 174 221® 

BV and LXX ; and observe the same combination of wpof<fipv 
and Upoi in Mt 5'^ 8^, He 8^. 

4. minkcih. This does not express the 
neutral idea of ‘gift’ (p?), hut denotes a 
mentary present, or a present made to secure or 
retain good-will, as Gn 32 ^®-'®-“*^' (to Esau), 43"* 

18 . 28.26 (to Jo.scph), Jg 3'®* '® (to Eglou), 2 K 8®* ®, 

Ps 46'®, offered, as something expected, by a political 
subject, 2 S 8 ®-», 1 K 4®', 2 K 17®* ^ al. ; then of a 
tribute offered to God, both generally (including 
animals) Gn 4®-*-®, 1 S 26'®, and specifically (as 
always in P) of the meal- (or cereal) offering (Lv 

2 : see Sacrifice). Where minhdh appears to be 
used in the more general sense of a tribute oflered 
to God, it is represented in RV by ‘oflering’ or 
‘oblation.’ The passages are Gn 4®**-®, Nu 16'®, 

Jg 6 '® (marg.), 1 S 2 '’-“*“ 3'* 26'®, 1 K 18®®-®®, 2 K 

3“, Ezr 9^-S Ps 20® W 40®96® (marg.), Is l'» 

1921 4323 * 576 « ( 5 (j 3 *. 20 . 20 ^ jor 1412 * i 726 » 3318 * 4 i 6 «^ pn 

2 « (to Daniel), 9®'- Am 6 ®®*, Zoph 3'®, Mai 1 '®* "• 

012.18 33.4 (• ^yitii marg. ‘ Or, meat-offering ’). How¬ 
ever, in several of these passages, esp. in 1 K 18“**®, 

2 K 3“ Ps 14P, Ezr 9^* ®, Dn 9 ^' [in all, ‘ the evening 

• But ‘ bring ’ elsewhere In these chapters represents K'^n. 

t For is used also of 'bringing near’ or 'presenting' 

ordinary food, Gn 27», 1 S 283®, 2 8 18H. 
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minkdk ’; 2 K 16'®], perhaps also in many of 

tliose with the alternative niar^nnal rendering, and 
in Is 1 '* 19*', it is not iniprobahle that ‘ meaf-oirer- 
ing* would bo the better rendering. 

5. Uruindh (AV and IIV ‘heave-offering,’ 

‘ offering,’ and ‘ oblation ’). This word (from onn 
‘ to lift or take oil*’) denotes properly wliat is lifted 
off a larger mass, or separated from it for sacred 
purposes (LXX in Pent, uses d<palpefiat in Ezk mostly 
dvapxti ; Targ. in botli Nnie’iDK ‘ something separ¬ 
ated') ; and is used in particular (cf. Driver on Dt 
12 ®): ( 1 ) of gifts taken from the produce of the soil 
(as tithe, lirstfruits, and firstlings); ( 2 ) of contri¬ 
butions of money, spoil, etc., offered for sacred 
purposes, and in Ezk of land reserved for the 
priests and Levites; (3) in connexion with sacri- 
iices, only of portions ‘ taken off’ the rest, and 
forming the priest’s due, esp. of the ‘heave-thigh,’ 
which, with the ‘wave-breast,’ is (in P) the priest’s 
sliare of the ^eace-oflering, but also (as Nii 6 ® 18®) 
of otlier jiriestly dues. The rendering ‘heave¬ 
offering’ implies a rite of ‘elevation,’ which, how¬ 
ever, is very doubtful, and is rejected by modern 
scholars [e.g. Ges., Keil on Lv 2®, Dillm. on Lv 7®® 
etc.). Omitting the passages (as Ex 29*’-Lv 
7 **’®^) wliere is used of the ‘heave-thigh,’ 

it occurs, in the other applications just noted. Ex 

252 . 2 . 8 3(J13. 14. 18 356 . 8 . 21 . 24. U 358 . 6 ^ J^y J14 Nil 6 ® 

[ 518 . 20 . 21 ^ 38 . 11. 19. 24. 28. 27. 28. 28. 29 3 X 29. 41. 02 X2®’ '* 

Ezk 20^0 (‘ offerings ’ *) 44®®-4.')'- '®-48®* »• '®* 

12. 12. 18. 18. 20. 20. 21 . 21. 21 Aijil .38 O rj], 3110. 12. 14 T?™,. q25 

Neh 1037 ( 38 ). 89(40) i 244 ’i 36 . also 2S pj (if the reading 
bo correct). Is 40*®, and (in a secular sense) Pr 29^ 
(see RVin). (RV in Pent. 2 S, Ezr, Neh, Ezk 20^®, 
Mai, * heave-offering’ or ‘offering,’ in 2 Ch, Is, and 
other passages in Ezk, ‘ oblation ’). ‘ Contribution ’ 
is pernaps the English word widely thougli not 
entirely sa tisf actory, nevertheless best suggests 
the ideas expressed oy the Ileb. tiirumdh, 

(ff) The use of the corresponding verb D'ln ‘ to lift or 
take off’ (often by the skie of the subst. ttruvidh) 
should be noted (LXX usually in Pont. d(f)aLpi(at in 
ICzk dcpopl^u), in 2 Ch dirdpxofiai ; Targ. ‘ to 

separate ’: RV ‘ heave up,’ ‘ offer,’ ‘ take up,’ ‘ take 
oil,’ ‘offer up,’ ‘heave,’ ‘levy’ Nu 31*®, ‘give . . . 
for offerings’2 Ch 30*^ ‘give’). This occurs, not 
only of tlie ‘ heave-thigh ’ Ex 29*^, but also in con¬ 
nexion with various other sacred gifts or sacrifices; 
Ex 35*^, Lv 2® (of the ‘ memorial ’ taken off the meal¬ 
offering ill order to bo burnt on the altar), 4 ®- '®*'® 
(of the fat lifted or taken offn. sacrifice for con¬ 
sumption on the altar), 0'®(®) (as 2®), 22'®, Nu 15'®- 
20.20 X 8'®-*8* 28-3®* 8* 31*®’®*, Ezk 45'-'® 488*»-20 
2 Ch 30*^* 35®* ®, Ezr 8*®. The remarkable incon¬ 

sistency in the rendering of this word, even in RV, 
and the confusion with other words occasioned 
thereby, are much to lie regiettcd ; if the instances 
are examined in detail, the idea in each will be 
seen to be, as explained above, that of lifting or 
taking off from a larger mass for sacred i»urposes 
(note esx). the use of both the verb and the subst. 
in Ezk in connexion with land), 

6 . tt^mlphcih, a ‘wave-offering’ (implying a 
rite of ‘waving’; .see SACRIFICE), and usually so 
rendered in AV, RV ; but represented by ‘offering’ 
alone in Ex .35** 38***- (where the term is used 
fieculiarly of materials offered for the construction 
of the sanctuary), and in Nu 8 "-'®*'®-®' (changed 
here in RV to ‘ wave-offering’), where it is used of 
the Levites. 

(rt) The co^ate verb ‘to wave,’ and usually so 
rendered, is similarly represented by ‘ offer ’ in Ex fc**, 
Nu 8 "- '®* '®* *' (in Nu with the marg. ‘ ITeb. ‘imve'). 

7. ‘ Whole burnt-odering ’ (really a double^ and 
tautologous, rendering of the Heb., adopted from 
AV of I’a 51'®) stands for the Ilob. (lit. soim- 
thing whole) in RV Dt 13'®marg., 33'®, 1 S 7 ® 

* For * oblations' in this verse sco below, No. 0. 


(lleb. S’Sd nViy), Ps The lleb. word is a 

r.are syn. of npy (see Sacrifice, under ‘ burnt- 
offering ’); it occurs besides, in a sacrif. sense, of 
the priest’s minhdh^ which was to be ‘ wholly burnt ’ 
(lit. ‘ burnt (as) something whole ’), Lv 6**- '®('®*'®'. 

8. ‘ Passover offerings ’ stands for only 

2 Ch 35^- ®* ®; see Passover. 

9. ‘ Oblation ’ for (not a technical word: 
lit. something borne along or brought ; cf. the verb 
in V.®', and No. (11), below) in Ezk 20^®. 

10. ‘ Offerings ’ for the obscure and uncertain 
Hos 8'®, generally taken to mean xiroperly 

‘gifts* (from an;). 

‘ Offering (up) ’ stands also, in RV of NT, for— 

11. Trpo(T(popd (LXX for ni;ip Ps 40®; otherwise 

very rare, except in Sir, viz. 14" 31 (34)'®-'® 32 
(3.5)'-« 38" 46'® 50'®-'®): Ac 21*« 24'^, Ro 15'®, Epli 
6®, lie 10®- 8- (from Ps 40®: Heh. minhdh )'®- '® (in 

all, except He 10®* ®, in the sense of tlie Ueb. pnp). 

12. dvdOnj^a (a votive offering set up in a temple, 
Herod, ii. 182, etc.): Lk 21®; so Jth 16'® (‘girt’), 
2 Mac 9'® (RV). 

‘ Oblation ’ does not occur in NT (either AV or RV). In Pr. 
Rk. version of the Psalms it occurs in 277 for D’niJT, and in 61*® 
for In the Apocr. it represents 1 Es 6^2 (6J), Sir 

60*8 (AV), Thr IB, ^£^ 0 . Sir 7» (AV), Ihfx* 1 Mao 16® (In a secular 
sense), fjLCLi^a, (i.e. nnp) Par 1*** RV. 

The verb ‘ to offer,’ besides the four usages noted 
under 3 a b, 5 a, 6 a, stands also in RV for— 

(5) nai ‘to slaughter’ (in sacrifice): Gn 31®^ 46', 
Ex 23'®, Lv 19®*®, Dt 18® 33'® (elsewhere in the 
Pent, nj; is rendered by ‘to sacrifice’*), 1 S 1" 2'® 
etc., Ps 4® 27® 50'^ (Ilcb. ‘slaughter thanksgiving’; 
so V.®®), llfi'"^ (Hob. ‘slaughter the Blaugditermg 
(sacrifice) of thanksgiving ’; so 107”, Lv 22*®); and 
elsewhere, esp. when the ohj. is the cognate subst. 
‘ sacrifice.’ 

(6) ‘to cause to go up’ (viz. on the altar),— 

very often, esp. with ‘burnt-offering’ (the Heb. 
word for wliicli, nj>y, is cognate with this verb, and 
means prcmerly that which goes up^ viz. on the 
altar): m P and Ezk, only Ex 30® 40*®, J..V 14” 17®, 
Ezk 43'®- ; elsewhere, Un 8” 22®-'® (here, and 

sometimes besides, ‘to offer too’), Ex 24® 32®, Nu 
232.4.14. 80 ^ Dt 12'®-'® 27®, Jos ‘22” (first time), 1 K 
3^-'® (first time), Am 5”, Is 57® 66®, Ps 61'®(*') GC'®», 
and often besides, both in S, K, etc., and also 
in Ch, Ezr (in the Pent, all the occurrences are 
cited). So ‘the offering of’ in IK 18*®-®® and 
‘ offering ’ in 2 K 3” are both lit. ‘ the going up of.* 

(7) * to do or make ’ (an idiom, use—cf. 

and facerc—prob. allied to, or developed from, that 
of the same word in the sense of to make ready^ 
preparey or dress as food, Gn IS"^-®, Lv 6*' 7®, Jg 

6'®, IS 25'®, 2S 12^*® 13®-^ IK 17'* (of meal) 
18*®.*®* *®); in RV usually ‘ offer,’ sometimes ‘ sacri¬ 
fice,’ and (esp. in Nu 15 and Ezk) ‘iirepare’: Ex 
10*® 29®®* ®®* *®* ®®- ®', Lv 6'® 6** t'®) 9^- ^*'®- ** 14'®- *® 
1518.80 109.24 179 22”- 24 (RVm) 23'*-'®, Nu 6"-'®- ” 

8'*15®- ®(prob.; RV ‘make ’), w.®-®-®- 'a*i4. 24 2g4. 4 . 6 . 8 . 
10 . 20 . 21 . 28 . 24. 81 092 . *®, Dt 12*7, Jos 22 ” (second time), 
Jg 13'® (?; notice TJbV), v.'® (‘make ready,’ not 
‘ offer’ [nVyn]), 1 K 3'® (second time), 8** (2 Ch V)% 
12*7. 2K 5'7 10*4-” 17®*, Jer 33'® (‘to do’), Ezk 
43”- ”• 27 (< make ’), 46'7- 22 . 28 .24 402 . 7 . 12 . 12 . la. is. i 4 . is^ 
Ps 66 '®^. The word is meant as a summary 
description of the process of sacrifice : it is never 
used where there is a detailed description of the 
ritual, with reference to a particular act. 

(8) 00^1 ‘ to slay,’ Ex 34”. 

(9) "I9P ‘to make into sweet smoke,’ Am 4®, and 
Ynpn {id,) 1 Ch 64®(®4). See Incense, Sacrifice. 

(10) TPn ‘to pour (out),’ and usually so rendered 
(as Hos 9^ 2 K 16'®): Ps 16^ Dn (Aram.). 

(11) ‘to bear along,’ ‘bring’ (not a ^cial 
sacrif. term): Ezk ‘20®' [cf. 2 S 8*-^, Ps 96®, lleb.]. 

* Or, naturally, In Dt 1218- 3i (of. 1S 2^) by ‘ to kill.' 
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(12) |n^ ‘to giye* i Ezk 6^® (exceptional; cf. 20®® 
Heb. [AV and JEIV * presented]). 

'To oiler for sin’ stands for one word in the lleb., K^n, Lv 
016, 

‘To offer willingly' stands for 3'njnnt prop, fo show oTieurlf 
liberal or forward : Jg S*- ® (in battle), elsewhere only in Ch, 
Ezr, Neh, in giving gifts, etc., to the sanctuary, 1 (Jh 
296. 6.9.9.14.17.17, 2 Oh 1710, Ezr 16 288 86 718.16.16.16, Neh lia. 
(In Ps 1103 RV the Ileb. is ‘are willingnesses'). 

' To offer incense' stands for Jer 1V^ 82‘‘W. 

In the RV of NT ‘ to offer (up) ’ stands for— 

(13) irpoa<t>(po) (in LXX usu. for anffn); Mt 2“ 

( = Mk 1«, Lk 6«), Jn 9’ (Xarptlav), Ac 7" 
(from Am 6» LXX [ei'jriJ), 21“ He 

97. 9. 14. 26. 28 ]^Q1. 2. S. 11.12 214. 17. 17^ 

In Mt 211 »vrm ieSpx would be in Ileb. lanpM 

nniD (so Delitzsch); see Jg 3i7.18 Heb. and LXX. On Mt 623 
8^ see above, under 3 b. 

(14) dva<p4ptv (LXX mostly for n^yn, also for TtDpn, 
once or twice for ni^y): Ho 7®^* ^ (ci. Westcott), 13^®, 
Ja 2®\ 1 P 2®.* 

(15) <nr4vhio (‘to pour out*; in LXX for TPO): 
Ph 2^^, 2 Ti 4* {(TTrivdoftait lig. of St. Paul himself). 

(16) dL8(ofu : Lk 2®*. 

‘ Things offered to idols' (iHmXcOutx) has been in RV changed 
unifonuly to 'things saoriflcod (un)to idols' (as in AV of Rev 
2i*- 20), Ac 1629 2126,1 Co 81- A- 7.li) 1019 : ‘ offered In sacrifice' in 
1 Co 1028 represents UpoOvrov, 

From the preceding synopsis of passages, it will 
be apparent what extremely different terms in the 
original, e^. in OT, are represented by each of 
tlie three English words, ‘ offer,* ‘ offering,* and 
‘ oblation *; and that though the Heb. (and Greek) 
terms might, in particular cases, he interchange¬ 
able, in others they are not. In Lv 2^, for example, 

‘ offer * could not be njj or onn, nor ‘ oblation * nijp 
or nipni^; ‘ offer ’ in Dt 12®^, though it is nby, mi^ht 
also he nSyn, but hardly (the writer not being 
priestly) anpn, and ‘oblation’in Is 19®^ could not 
(for the same reason) be pnp. Conversely, ‘offer 
an oblation ’ in Ezk 45' represents two Heb. words 
entirely different from those which it represents in 
Lv 1® ; and ‘ offer * in Lv 7 is always 3npn, in Nu 18 
it is always t enn, while in Nu 28 it is nz^y and 3*npn. 
The words in the original are in most cases techni¬ 
cal ; and the distinctions between them are of im¬ 
portance for those who would properly understand 
the sacrificial system of the Hebrews. The reader 
who desires to obtain a practical view of Hebrew 
or Greek usage is recommended to mark on the 
margin of his KV the Hebrew or Greek >vord 
corresponding in each case to the English. Unless 
any passages have been accidentally overlooked, 
the preceding article should enable him to do this for 
the words hero concerned in all theirf occurrences, 
except those of 3npn in the Pent., and of n^i and 
nVyn out of it. S. R. Driver. 

OFFICER.—A word used both in AV and in 
RV to translate some eight Heb. words in OT 
and two Gr. words in NT. The Heb. words, 
according to their derivation, represent five fami¬ 
lies—(1) n^idf ‘one set up’; the forpier in 

1 K 4J*- of Solomon’s commissariat officers, the 
latter in the same sense in 4'® (as to its meaning in 
1 S 10® see Driver, ad ioc,). (2) pdjeedf pSkudadhy 
paUd, ‘inspector.* (3) rah, ‘great one.* (4) 
8hoter^{a) ‘arranger,* (6) ‘scribe* (see Dillmann 
on Ex 6®). (6) §drt§, * eunuch.* (The hammS- 
Id'kdh of Est 9®, AV, ‘officers,* is in RV now 
rendered ‘they that did the business’). ‘Officer* 
most fre^ently stands for shower and mris (LXX 
thyovxos, EV in Est always ‘ chamberlain,* but only 

• In H« 928, 1 P 224 rendend ‘bear'; see In LXX Is 63ii (for 
S3D), v.W(forKb3). 

t Except v.w (anpn; ot Lv 272); D'nn would not here be 

suitable. 


once besides, 2 K 23"), and it seems very doubtful 
whether the meaning of the latter was ever widened 
into officer generally, Potiphar’s case being by most 
critics regarded as no exactx exception. 

It is noticeable that the idea of subordination 
which lies in the NT vTrrjp^rrjs (the original for 
‘officer* in all NT passages excont Lk 12^® wpdKTcop) 
does not show itsmf in the Heo. originals. It is 
noticeable also that vtttjp^ttjs, the almost sole NT 
original, is never in the LXX employed to render 
any of the Ileb. words given above, and, though 
occurring twenty times in NT, occurs but twice in 
the Gr. canonical OT (Pr 14®®, la 32®), and but twice 
in the uncanonical (Wis 6®, Three ®®). It would seem 
that, apart from sdri^ and perhaps occasionally 
shJolfir (comp. Dt 16'® with Mt 5*® ‘ judge . . , 
officer’), the Heb. words rendered ‘officer* suggest 
no distinctive function, whereas the NT {fxr)p4njs 
(which has lost all reminiscence of its original 
meaning of ‘ under-oarsman ’—perhaps one of the 
lower two out of the three assigned to an oar) in 
some dozen passages out of the twenty means dis¬ 
tinctly bailiffs or police officers of the Sanhedrin or 
other court of justice, in accordance with one use 
of the same word at Athens, where virrfpiraL were 
the subordinates of those important police magis¬ 
trates called the Eleven (Plato, Fhcedo, 116 B), and 
one use by Josephus {Ant. iv. viii. 14), when, in his 
account of Moses’ judicial arrangements, he gives 
the same title to tlie two Levites who were at¬ 
tached as clerks to each Jewish court constituted 
out of the seven chief men of each city. An 
apparently synonymous term for these clerks, 
confined, as a translation of shower, to Dt, is the 
curious and uncertain ypafi/xaTOftaayuyyeJus, perhaps 
(as Driver suggests) the title of some law officer at 
Alexandria. 

The duties of Jofficers* {sho(drtm) as described 
in OT were various: they made proclamations 
(Dt 20®* ®* ®), they conveyed orders (Jos I'® 3®) to the 
people in time of war; in 1 and 2 Ch we find them 
as subordinate officials, sometimes in a military 
(1 Oh 27'), sometimes in a judicial capacity 
(1 Ch 23®), and on one occasion superintending the 
repairs of the temple (2 Ch 34'®), much as sho\6rim 
were also Pharaoas ‘ taskmasters,’ superiutending 
the labour of the Israelites (Ex 5® etc.). See 
Driver on Dt 1'®. 

In NT, virriplTT]^, where it does not mean a servant 
generally (‘of Christ,’ 1 Co 4', Ac 26'®; ‘of the 
word,’ Lk 1®), or an assistant for a special purpose 
(Ac 13®, John Mark, possibly in the main for nap- 
tizing), or an attendant (Lk 4®®, the attendant at 
the synagogue service; see Minister),* is most 
naturally explained in a sense similar to that of 
shower in Dt 16'® (cf. Mt 5®®), though perhaps in a 
sense somewhat more confined, as a subordinate 
official in connexion with a court of justice, whose 
duty it was, as warder or sergeant, to carry into 
effect the decisions or maintain the dignity and 
authority of the judges. Thus the bTrrjp^Tai of the 
Sanhednn were sent to arrest Jesus (Jn 7®®), did 
finally seize Him in Gethsemane(Jn 18®), ‘received 
him with blows of their hands* (Mk 14*®), one 
ifirrjpiTrji striking Him for His answer to the high 
priest (Jn 18®®); and similar ifTnjpirai under com¬ 
mand of a captain of the temple police {arparrjyds, 
cf. Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 2 ; Schiirer, ffJP II. i. 258) 
were commissioned to arrest Peter and John (Ac 4' 
564, Probably, when Jesus said, ‘ If my king¬ 
dom were of this world, my virTjpiTai would now be 
striving* (Jn 18®®), He drew His analogy from this 
temple usage. Luke’s irpaicrtap (12®®), the avenger 
of the Tragedians (iEsch. Bum. 319), the tax- 
gatherer of Demosthenes (778. 18), the exactor of 

* Of. art. Mark (Joun), p. 246^, where it Is suggested that 
even the virv^pixfit of Ac 136 ig used in this sense—that is to say, 
John Mark may have been a Narzan, or ' 8.\ nagogue minister.' 



Isaiah (3^^ LXX), the public accountant of the 
papyri (3 cent. n.C., see Dcissmann, Bcitrdge^ p. 
152), has now become with him a synonym for tlie 
vin]piT7\% of a court of justice. (See Minister, ad 
fin,). J. Masste. 

00 "fiy).—The king of Bashan at the time of 

the end of the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness. He and his neople were conquered at 
Edrei. That city and Aslitarotli were his capitals 
(Jos 13’*). He was ‘of the remnant of the Rephaim* 
\loc, cit .) or giants, and had in all ‘ threescore cities, 
all the region of Argob** (Dt 3“*). These were 
‘ cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars * 
(Dt 3®), so that his kingdom was a powerful one. llis 
territory became the possession of the half-tribe 
of Manasseh (under Jair the son {i,e. descendant) 
of Manasseh), wliich remained in the trans-Jordanic 
territory. The bedstead (? sarcophagus) of tlie 
king was a famous one; it seems to have been 
made of black basalt; and it had found its way, 
wlien the Book of Deuteronomy was written, to 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon (Dt 3”).t Many 
ancient sarcophagi of black basalt have been found 
in the districts east of the Jordan. Tlie conquest 
of Og by Moses was looked upon as one or the 
great events of Jewish history; we find it referred 
to by the Gibeonite ambassadors to Joshua (Jos 9’^^), 
as also in the making of the covenant in Neh 9** 
and in Ps 135’' 130*^. Many legends have gathered 
about his name. Pope Golasius, in the 5th cent., 
issued a decree condemning a book which at that 
time was current under the name of Og. 

Litkraturb.—T ho latest authority on Og is Driver's Deutero¬ 
nomy, see esp. pp. 7f., 63 f. ; cf. also Porter, (aiant Cities of 
Bashan, 12 f., 94 ; Conder, JJeth aiui Moab, 160 f.; O. A. Smith, 
Hist. Oeog. 676f.; Wright, Palmyra and Zenohia, 284 IT. 

H. A. Redpath. 

OHAD (in^).— A son of Simeon, Gn 4G’® ('Aw5), 
Ex 6’® (B Tci>a5, A 'lawaSf, E "Aw5). The name is 
wanting in the parallel passage 1 Ch 4*^ as w'ell as 
in Nu 26’\ 

OREL (Snk * tent’; B ’0<r<£, A ’Ood; Luc. ’A^d).— 
One of Zerubbabel’s sons, 1 Ch 3*®. The correctness 
of the MT is open to suspicion. 

OHOLAH (n^-HN, B "OofXlXa, A 'OXXa) and 
I OHOLIBAH B ’0dX()3a, A and once [Ezk 23*®] 

are symbolical names given in Ezk 23^’- 
11 .23.8 d. 44 ^^(3 Samaria and J erusalem respectively. 
In this passage the latt(;r are represented as two 
sisters, both wives of Jahweh (cf. the marriage of 
Jacob to the sisters Leah and Rachel, a practice 
afterwards forbidden, Lv 18’® [II]), and as having 
been guilty of adultery, Samaria 'svith Egypt and 
Assyria, Jerusalem with Egypt, As.syria, and 
Babylonia (cf. ch. 16). 'J’he reference is to those 
intrigues and alliances with foreign peoples (Hos 
7”, 2 K IG’^, Is 7^7-^^ whicli had the natural etlect 
of introducing foreign manners and worship (cf. 
2 K 23”’-, Am 6*«-, Is 2’^ Jer 19’»), and which, 
since tlie days of Hosea, had been represented 
and censureJ by the prophets as infidelity to 
Jahweh.t 

The name n{>nx may be —nj’vis ‘she who has a 
tent,’ ‘tent-woman,’ and (cf. 

2 K 2P, Is (3‘2^) ‘tent in her’ (so Smend [whose words 
‘soil heissen ’ show, however, that the sense put 
uj»on «7rTN is unusual, not to say forced], followed 

*Thfs diatrir't was aftonvrirds known as Trachonftis (Lk 3^), 
and is now called el-l.cjd (hut rpo art. Aroob) ; though this 
would not include all that is meant by Argob. There is a curious 
notice of this district in 1 K 4i3- 

t It is quite possible, however, that Dt 311 a later insertion. 

t Similar!}', the alliances of the Ilasmonsoan princes with 
Rome were condemned from tho Pharisaic standpoint os ‘a 
going a whoring after strange gods ’ (Amtmp. Mas. v, 8, ed. 
Eritzsche, otherwise Charles, ad loo.). 


by Oxf. Ueh. Lex.^ Bertholet, etc.), the reference 
being to the tent-shrines which were found at the 
hamdth (Ezk 16’®, Hos 9®, 2 K 23’’ [?]; of. the name 
Oholihainah ‘tent [?of the] high place,’ Gn 36*), 
just as the ark of Jahweh had from the first its 
tent (2 S 7®), and as David pitched for it a tent 
(2 S 6’^) at Jerusalem (cf. Smend, Alttest. Religions- 
gesch.^f 137). The two names have sometimes been 
taken as = ‘her tent,’ and ‘My (sc. Jahweh’s) tent 
in her,’ and it has been supposed that in the first 
name there is a covert reproach of Samaria’s illicit 
worship at shrines of her own selection, and in the 
other an implication that Jerusalem is Jahweh’s 
own sanctuary. But, apart from the improbability 
of Ezekiel’s paying what might he taken as a 
compliment to Jerusalem, the probability is that 
the ’-r- in is simply a ‘ binding vowel ’ with¬ 

out either suraxal or construct force (cf. Gray’s 
contention to the same effect in a numerous class 
of compound personal names— ITeb. Proper Names^ 
pp. 75 IT.). In this way the first part of the name 
means simply ‘tent,’ not ‘my tent,’ and Oholah 
and Oholibafi are practically identical in sense. 
The most suitable explanation of this similarity of 
name and moaning appears to bo that it was in¬ 
tended to imply that Samaria and Jerusalem had 
sinned in the same way and incurred the same 
condemnation. The prophet’s j^urpose was facili¬ 
tated by the circumstance that it was common in 
the East to give almost identical names to brothers 
or sisters (Ewald compares Hasan and Husein, the 
names of the two sons of Ali the son-in-law of 
Mohammed). There may he something, too, in 
the fact noted by Skinner (Ezekiel^ p. 191 n.) that 
contains the same number of consonants as 
poy (which, however, as Bertholet points out, is 
always written in OT pTpip), and the same 

number as oiv'n;. Though the names in Ezk are 
purely figurative, they have a resemblance to a 
formation found in rhcenician (^ya'^nx, 
Hiinyaritio (nnny^nx, huhna), the above Edomite (?) 
name nDaPnx, and the Hebrew (?) name axP.iK (cf. 
Gray, op. cit.^ p. 246 n.). J. A. Sklbie. 

OHOLIAB (aspnx ‘father’s tent’;’EXtdjS; AV 
Aholiab).—The chief assistant of Bezalel in the 
construction of tho tabernacle. Ex 31® 35*^ 36’* * 
38*® (all R). It is possible (cf., for the name, 
l^hcrn. Vy3‘7nx, "iVoVna, Himyaritic mnySnx, SxSnK, 
Edomite (?) noaPnx Gn 36** ^’) that he w'as of non- 
Israelitish origin (see Gray, UPN 246 n.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

OHOLIBAH.— See Oholah. 

OHOLIBAMAH (np;^p|:|N ‘ tent of the high place ’). 
—1. One of Esau’s wives, Gn 36** ®- ’®- ’*• *® COXi^efid, 
’EXt)3^ya, ’OXtjS^ya). All the passages where she 
bears this name belong to R or to a late stratum 
of P. Elsewhere ((in 26’’^ P) Esau’s wives have 
quite different names, and the whole subject of 
llis marriages is wrapped in obscurity (see the 
Comm, of Dillm. and Ilolzinger, ll.citt.). 2. An 
Edomite ‘ duke,’ Gn 36'“ (’EXi/3e/xas). 

J. A. Selbie. 

OIL (usually shemen ; 231., when coupled with 
other products of the field in their unmanufactured 
state [see Driver on Dt 7’®], ; in the Aramaic 

part of Ezr ntf ’9 ; LXX and NT fKaiov). - One of the 
most important products of Palestine, mentioned 
more than 200 times in the Bible. Sometimes it 
is specifically called ‘olive oil,’ lit. ‘oil of olive,’ 
shemen zayi'th^ to indicate its source, as Ex 27** 
SO***, Lv 24*, or ‘ oil olive,’ lit. ‘ olive of oil,’ Dt 8® 
(zHh shemen), 2 K 18®* (z^t/i yifkdr ); but, even 
when not so expressed, the material referred to 
is the product of tho olive in all cases but one, 
viz. Est 2’*, where oil of myrrh is specially men¬ 
tioned. The olive tree and its fruit are elsewhere 
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described (see art. Olive, and cf. ii. p. 31), and 
the methods employed in extracting the oil from 
its fleshy drupes are there given. 

Several kinds of olives were cultivated in Pales¬ 
tine. According to MenaMth, viii. 3, those of 
Tekoa were the best, those of Ragab the second 
best. Three other varieties—that of Neto|)hath, 
that called Saphconi, and that named Bisani—are 
mentioned in Peah^ vii. 1. The last is said to be so 
called because it is so prolific that it makes all others 
to be ashamed. Columella, who calls the olive the 
first of all trees, mentions 10 varieties whose culture 
he describes at length {de Re Rustica^ v. 8, xii. 
49-54, and de Arhorihus^ xvii.); and Pliny names 
15 kinds, of which the Licinian was the best (xv. 4). 
Cato {de Re Rustical 64-69) gives the modes in use 
for purifying the oil, and Psdladius {de Re Rustica^ 
i. 20; Mar. viii, Oct. viii, Nov. v) describes the 
oil cellars and many particulars in olive culture. 
For descriptions of tlie olive varieties now in culti¬ 
vation see Barbe, iStudea sur les oliviers ; and 
details of ancient methods of expressing the oil are 
given in Blumner’s Technologies i. 318. St. Paul 
uses the figure of olive-grafting in Ro IP^ in the 
opposite sense to that referred to by Palladius {de 
InsitionCs xiv., ‘ fecundat sterilis pingues, oleaster 
olivas ’). In Geoponicas ix., there is also an account 
of the culture of the olive, and of the experiments 
made of grafting olives on vines ; this ^\aio(rTd<pv\os 
and the cllect produced on the fruit of the graft is 
mentioned in an epigram (Brunck, iii. 231). 

Difterent kinds of oil were known in Palestine. 
Pure (RV) or beaten (AV) oil is specified in Ex 
27=^® 29^0, Lv 24'^ Nu 28» (LXX ^Xatov iXalcjcy 
&Tpvyov Kadapbv ; Vulg. oleum purissimum jpiloque 
contusum). This is the oil now known in com¬ 
merce as virgin oil, extracted by simple pressure 
without heat. In Zee 4*^ it is called zdhdb or 
golden. The inferior kinds are extracted by more 
powerful pressure, and the coarse or ^orgon oils by 
the aid of ooiling water. These contain fermentible 
materials, the lees or Amurca^ a watery bitter 
liquid, whose use, when separated from the oil, as 
a sheep-dip is mentioned by Virgil {Georg, iii. 448); 
said by Varro to be valuable for killing weeds, and 
by Cato to be destructive to ants. The coarsest 
oil is known now in the market as huile d'enfer ; 
it is hitter, and soon becomes rancid. In the 
present day the cheaper oils are largely adulterated 
with or replaced by cotton-seed oil, which is, for 
most purposes, illuminant or dietetic, inferior to 
pure olive oil; for the latter surpasses all others in 
consisting, to a much larger extent, of the glycerides 
of unsaturated acids, and it can be recognized and 
distinguished from its adulterations by the rapidity 
with which it consolidates in the presence of 
nitrous acid (Brannt, On Oils, i. 318), For the 
difterent kinds of oils in Talmudic times see 
Menahdth, viii. 4, 6. 

Oil is coupled with com and must as an element 
of national wealth in Bt 7^^ 11^* 12^7 14^ 18-* 28« 
2 Ch 32“ Neh Hos 2»- J1 2i«. With corn, 
must, and honey in 2 Ch 31* it formed part of the 
ti:ibute brought to Hezekiah on the restoration of 
the priesthood. Raisins, figs, wine, and oil were 
brought by the northern tribes for the feast of 
rejoicing when David was made king (1 Ch 12^). 
Must and oil as the typical produce of the land 
are mentioned in Neh lO*^ 13**i*, Jer 3P*, J1 2“; 
must and oil in Neh 10*®, Hag 1*^; wine, summer 
fruits, and oil were gathered by the remnant 
left in the land after the Captivity (Jer 40*®). 
Sennacherib promised Israel that, if they would 
submit, he would bring them to a land of oil-olive 
and honey (2 K IS*’*), meaning probably some 
region about Gordyaea or S. Kurdistan; it can¬ 
not have been Babylonia, as the oil used there, ac¬ 
cording to Strabo (xvi, 1. 14), is that of sesamum. 


the gingili oil of commerce, extracted from Sesa- 
mum orientale, a Bignoniaceous plant. Fine flour, 
oil, and honey were the gifts wherewith God fed 
His unfaithful people (Ezk 16*®); and wine, oil, and 
fine flour were the types of the luxuries imported 
by the mystic Babylon (Rev 18**). The priestly 
stores of these commodities are mentioned in I Ch 
9“ and Ezr 6*; and a similar phrase, victuals, oil, 
and wine, is used in 2 Ch 11** for tlie stores accumu¬ 
lated by Rehoboam in his fortified cities. Prob¬ 
ably the CTcat system of unde^round storehouses, 
suen as tnose found at Tell ^kartyeh and else¬ 
where {PEFStf 1899), were for this purpose. The 
royal cellars of oil in David’s day were in charge 
of Joash (1 Ch 27“). There is a reference to these 
secret stores of agricultural produce in the petition 
of the suppliants to Ishmael (Jer 41*). 

Oil, wine, and barley were supplied as food by 
Solomon to Hiram’s workpeople (2 Ch 2*®). The 
quantity allowed is given in v.*® as 20,000 baths = 
about 165,000 gallons (see also Jos. Ant. vili. ii. 9); 
but according to 1 K 6** the annual gift was 20 
cors=about 1640 gallons. 

Oil was an important Palestinian export. It 
was sent to Tyre, as stated not only in the passages 
cited above, but in Ezk 27*“* In Ezr 3% meat, 
drink, and oil are said to have been given to the 
Tyrian workers occupied in building the second 
temple. There are allusions to this commerce in 
SheMithf vi. 5. The trickery of John of Gischala 
in manipulating this trade is recited by Josephus 
{ BJ II. xxi. 2). Much of this oil sent to Tyre was 
for the Egyptian market, but Israel sometimes 
sent the oil directly to Egypt (Hos 12*1. Though 
oil was much used in E^pt, very little was pro¬ 
duced there. In Strabo^ time the olive tree was 
grown only in the Heracleote nome, but even there 
the oil produced had a disagreeable smell. Else¬ 
where in Egypt, he says, there are no olive trees 
except near Alexandria, but these furnished no oil 
(XVII. i. 35). In the Anastasi Papyrus (4. xv. 4) 
‘ oil from the harbour * is mentionecl. The Egyp¬ 
tians called the olive trees (Copt. ZSOGIT") 
and olive oil hk or dety difterent varieties of which, 
called pure oil, whfte, dry, and red, are mentioned 
in Papyrus Ebers and the Medical Papyrus of 
Berlin. In the earlier days of Ramses ill. there 
was a vigorous attempt to introduce olive culture 
into Egypt. In the great Harris Papyrus (pi. 
xxvii.) he says, ‘I made to thee (Tmu) fields of 
olives in thy town An; I provided many culti¬ 
vators to make pure, excellent oil of Egypt to 
illuminate thy great house ’; and in his inventory 
(pi. xvii.) there are enumerated 2743 jars of Egyp¬ 
tian oil and 1810 of Syrian oil. 

The uses of oil were numerous. The most ancient 
and widespread was that of external application 
(see Anointing, in vol. i. p. 101). All the Homeric 
references to oil are of this nature, and there are 
none to the use of oil as food. The same is notice¬ 
able in the earlier Egyptian literature, from which 
we learn that the ‘ oiling of the limbs and hair was 
as important to them as their clothes’ (Erman, 
Life %n Anc. Egypty 229). Most of the references 
to the secular use of oil in the Bible are also in the 
same sense of an external application. Such appli¬ 
cations were of two kinds: {a) as a cosmetic or 
part of the toilet, it imparts warmth to the body 
and protects it against the action of cold (Pliny, 
XV. 4). And, as the inferior oils used for this 
purpose are apt to become rancid, there was a 
special advantage in fresh oil (Ps 92*®). (5) As a 
medicinal agent. Oil is an ingredient in a very 
large number of the remedies prescribed in the 
Papyrus Ebers for the most diverse diseases, 
Pliny also sp^ks of its medicinal use (xv. 4. 7, 
xxiii. 3.4). Dion Cassius relates that oil and wine 
were employed both externally and internally 
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for the unknown disease which attacked the army 
of Aelios Gallus in Arabia (liii. 29), as we read 
of their bein^ used in tho parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10^); see also Vegetius, Ars Veter¬ 
inarian V. 14, 23, and Columella, de Re Rustica, 
vi. 30. 4. Herod the Great was bathed in oil when 
Butferin" from the violent abdominal dropsical 
disease in whicli he was eaten of worms (Jos. Ant. 
xvii. vi. 6, and BJ I. xxxiii. 6). Cf. Ja and 
art. Anointing, 4. 

2. As part of a ceremony of consecration of 
kings, high priests (Ex 29'^*^'*, Lv 21^®, Nu 35“^®), or 
sacred things (see vol. i. p. 101). The ellect of this 
anointing was tho complete setting apart for the 
Divine service Lv lO"^, called in Lv 21^*-* the ‘crown 
of the anointing oil.* Talmudic writers say that 
Saul, Jehu, and Joash were anointed with common 
oil; but for this there is no authority. For the 
sacred oil see Ointment. 

3. As part of the ritual of the burial of tho dead 
oil was used. This is referred to by our Lord (Mt 
20^3, Mk 14»’8, Lk 23=^«, Jn 19"). In the Rhind 
Papynis tho use of 200 hn of oil is prescribed for 
this purpose, and in the funeral Papyrus of I}'tr 
the anointing is said to renew the members and to 
enlarge the heart. The olive tree is described as 
springing from the eye of Homs, and the oil is said 
to be ‘ holy and separated for divine things.* 

4. Oil was also used as an illuminating agent in 
lamps. Pure olive oil burns without soot, but has 
tho disadvantage of being rapidly consumed. In 
the usual Jewish lamps half a log = a little less 
than half a pint, was used in a night (MenaMthn 
ix. 3). For tabernacle and temple lamps pure oil 
was used (Ex 27", Lv 24^), and the charge oi the oil 
in the tabernacle was given to Eleazar (Nu 4*®). 
This lamp oil is also mentioned in Ex 25** 35*** 

39^’. The wicks wore of llax, as alluded to in 
Is 42*. Flaxen wicks were also used in Egypt, but 
in recent times cotton twisted round straws is 
often einidoyed (Jmne, Mod. Egtjp. i, 201). For 
the use oi oil in NT for this pur nose see Mt 25** 

For the Sabbath lamps, K. Zarnlion says that none 
but olive oil should l>e used; out others allow oil 
of sesame, of 'anuzim (nuts), of radishes, lish oil, 
etc. (Sabbathj ii. 2). 

5. As food, the use of oil is common in the East, 
and is referred to by almost all travellers from Ibn 
Hatuta to Robinson and Hurckhardt; but references 
to its dietetic employment arc not inimerous in the 
llible. Cakes made with oil supported the widow 
of Zarephath’s homsehold during the famine (1 1C 
17“). Oil formed part of the food of the unfaith¬ 
ful wife typical of Israel (Ezk 16*®). The tithe 
of oil was to be eaten before tlio Lord (Dt 12*^). 
The taste of manna is compared to that of oil 
(Nu IP). 

6. The employment of oil in tho meal-oHering 

was a derivative of its use as food. It formed part 
of the ollering—(1) in the daily sacritice. Ex 29-®; 
(2) tho meal-oirering, Lv 7***; (3) the con.secration- 
oll'ering for the priests, Ex 29'^*'®, Lv 6*®- ; (4) the 

consocration-oirering of the Levites, Nu 8* ; (5) the 
oflering at the expiry of the vow of the Nazirite, 
Nu 6*®; (6) the ottering for the purification of the 
leper, Jjv 14; and (7) the special otlering at tlio 
erection of the tabernacle, Nu 7. No oil was to 
bo used in the sin-ottering (Lv 5”), or the jealousy- 
otlering (Nu 5'®). 

For these ceremonial purposes large quantities 
of oil were required. The allowance given to Ezra 
was 100 baths of oil (about 820 gallons), Ezr ; 
the best of the oil was to bo given to the priests, 
Nu 18*®. The amount thus offered is called pn, 
the ordinance (AV) or set portion (RV) of oil, 
Ezk 45*^ 

The vessels used for oil in Bible times were 
various. Samuel and Zadok used a horn (iiij 


keren\ 1 S 16'"*®, 1 K 1*®; Samuel also used a vial 

(1] 9 pak) of oil for anointing Saul, 1 S 10*, as did 
the prophet who anointed Jehu, 2 K 9* (AV box). 
The widow*s oil was in a cruse (nov^ zajjoa/iatAj, 

1 K 17*®. The widow of the jirophet, wliose oil 
Elisha multiplied, held it in a pot (ii^oy *d^tk)t 

2 K 4®. Tho vii gins in the parable carried their 
oil in a Jyydov or vessel. 

The word ‘ oil * is used metaphorically in many 
passages. The pouring of oil out of tne rock of 
flint m T)t 32** and Job 29® is a figure of abund¬ 
ance, the rock being either the stone press by 
which tho olives are squeezed, or more probably 
the rocky slopes upon which the olives were culti¬ 
vated. Fart of tho blessing of Asher (Dt 33®“*) was 
that he should dip his foot in oil—a sign of favour 
and prosperity, a token that oil should be abundant 
in his territory. Josephus says of Galilee, in whicli 
was the lot of Asher, t\aio<i>6pov pclXicTa {BJ 
II. xxi. 2). The foolish use of oil is a token of 
extravagance and cause of jjoverty (Pr 21*'*), while 
the husbanding of it is a proof of wisdom (Pr 21"). 
In Job 24**, where tho distressful case of the slaves 
of the oppressor is depicted, one of tho labours 
to which they are condemned is the making of oil 
within the wails of the enclosed garden of their 
masters. Tho word used here (n'ny:, lliph. of a 
denominative verb from ‘ oil ’) does not occur 
elsewhere, and was understood by LXX in a 
diflerent sense, itf arevoii doiKCi}^ tv'/idpevcrav odbtf di 
5iKal(t)v o6k 'Sd€t<Tavn and the Vul^. renders it Inter 
acervos corum mcridiati sunt (jui calcatis torculari- 
bus sitiiitit. 

The ‘ oil of gladness ’ of Ps 45** = He 1®, and 
the oil of my of Is 61®, are marks of joy and 
festivity. The reproof of the righteous is com¬ 
pared to oil on the head (Ps 141®). AV calls it 
‘an excellent oil which shall not break my head,* 
but it is bettor given in RV, * oil upon tho head, 
let not my head refuse it.* Words of deceit are 
said to be softer than oil (Ps 65®*, Pr 5®). Cursing 
permeates the life of the wicked even as oil soaks 
into bone (Ps 109*®). The destruction of the olive- 
yards in drought is called a languishing of the oil 
(Jl 1*®). A. Macalistkr. 

OIL TREE (jip^ py 'ez-shenuny KvirdpLaaoSy lignum 
olives or olivarumy lignum imlcherrimum). —This 
Heb. expression is tr** (Is 41*®) AV, RV text ‘oil tree,* 
RViu ‘oleaster*; (1 K 6"’®*"®®) AV ‘olive trees,’ m. 

‘ trees of oil * or ‘ oily trees,* RV ‘ olive wood*; (Neh 
8*®) AV ‘pine branches,’ RV ‘ branches of wild olive.’ 
It is clear from Neh that the plant in question is 
not the olive, as that is mentioned in the same 
sentence by its own name. The diirerenco between 
the latter and the wild olive is so small that it is 
quite unlikely that it would have been mentioned 
by a separate name in so brief a list of trees 
used for tho same purpose. A candidate for 
shemen must fulfil tlie following conditions, sug¬ 
gested by the passages cited above. (1) It must 
be an oily or fat tree (shemen signilies ‘fat* as 
well as ‘ oil *; its Arab, equivalent semen is the 
word for ‘ clarified butter *). This would apply to 
a tree producing a terebinthine oil or resin, sucli 
as constitutes what i.s known in Eng. dus fat wood, 
found in pitch pine and other similar trees. The 
Arab, has the expression lukjih for such fat wood. 
E’aggots of it are sold in the market for torches, 
and much used at weddings and other festivities. 

(2) It mu.st be an emblem of fertility and ])ro- 
snerity, fitted to be associated with the myrtle; 
tho acacia, the fir see Fir), the pine 

see Pine), and the box (n^ts^fetift, see Box). (3) It 
must be a tree capable of furnishing a block of 
wood of tho size, beauty, and hardness required 
for carving an image 10 cubits high^ to be placed 
in the Holy of Holies, and for makmg doors and 
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doorposts. (4) Its foliage must be sufficiently different descriptions given by Rabbinical writers 
dense to be suitable for booths. (5) It must grow of the process whereby the anointing oil was corn- 
in the mountains, and be easily accessible from pounded, but most probably it was si in pie pul veriza- 
Jerusalem and the other cities of Palestine. The tion of the ingredients, and boiling tbcin in the oil; 
wild olive, has already been excluded. The oleaster^ for, as Pliny has remarked, the strengtli of the oint- 
Elfleagnus hortensis, M.B., never grows large ment is greater when the ingredients are boiled 
enough to furnish such a block of wood as was together (xiii. 2); but see Otho’s Lexicon^ s,v. 
required for the image. It is also never used for ‘ Oleum.* The making of ointment in tliia wny 
house carpentry. Its foliage is not dense, and its was recognized by Hebrew writers (see Job 4P^). 
branches are usually thorny, and would be unlikely As the passage in Ex 30 is assigned to P, tlie 
to bo selected for a covering for booths. The date of the prescription cannot be determined, but 
Balanites iEgyptiaca, Del., grows only in it may be late. Pliny says that unguents were 
the torrid valley of the Lower Jordan, has a small not known among the Greeks at the time of the 
trunk, and very thorny branches, and a sparse Trojan war; but he has overlooked the 
foliage. Its fruit yields a sort of balsam, which is 'xjnev iXalcfi d/x^poali^ of IL xxiii. 186 and the 
its only claim to be called a tree of oil or fatness, \nrapol xe^aXds Kal #faXd 7rp6(rw7ra of Od. xv. 332, 
Tlie only trees which fulfil all these conditions are and the several references to XLir* fKaiou^ IL x. 577, 
the fatwood trees. The genus Pinus furnishes xiv. 171; Od. iii. 966, vi. 96, etc. He assigns the 
three species, P. Pinea, L., the stone or maritime invention to the Persians, because a cliest of per- 
pine, P. Halepensis, Mill., the Aleppo pine^ and fumes was among the spoils taken by Alexander; 
P. Bruttia, Ten., which is perhaps only a variety but the Egyptians had unguents niiicli earlier, ami 
of the last. Any of these would furnish foliage probably also the Indians preceded the Persians in 
suitable for booths, and all are constantly used for this respect. There are references to anointings in 
tliis purpose in the East. Their massive trunks the ancient Indian poetry (see, for example, Hito- 
could easily furnish the log required for the padesa^ i. 98. For Egyp. origin see P. Aegineta, 
carved image, and the doors and doorposts. They vii. 18). 

are constantly used in house carpentry. Their Pliny gives a large number of formula for sweet- 
heartwood is fat enough to entitle tliem to be smelling unguents, ineluding one which resembles 
called ‘trees of fatness.* They are spontaneous, theholy anointing oil, containing myrrh, cinnamon, 
growing in the wilderness (i.e. uncultivated places, cassia, nard, costus, laurel, lily, and fenugreek, 
and so lit to be associated with the other trees The myrrh, he says, gives consistency and sweet- 
mentioned with them. Is l.c.). We are inclined ness, the cinnamon strengthens the odour, and 
with Celsius {Hieroh. i. 309) to tr. 'ez-shemen, ‘fat- the costus (or cassia) makes it more pungent. See 
wood trees,’and to suppose that the reference is to Cassia, Cinnamon, Myrrh. Rvm substitutes 
the pines. * costus * for * cassia * in Ex 30^, and it is probable 

In the article Ash we have argued that ^oren prob- that this is the material indicated by the word 
ably stands for Pinus Pinea, L. Tliis in no way kiddah. Costus is the dried root of a composite 
invalidates the inclusion of the same tree under plant Aplotaxis auriculata^ imported like irank- 
the general head of fatwood or resinous trees. incense through Arabia from India, and is a much 

In one of the passages (Is 4P®) AV and RV tr. esteemed ingredient in hair-unguents. It was 
innj? tidhar^ ‘pine,’ RVm ‘plane.’ The same word formerly supposed to be the root of Costus Arab- 
(Is 60^*) is tr^ A V and RV ‘ pine,’ RVm referring to ic^ts, but this is erroneous. 

former passage. It is very doubtful whether tidlidr For the uses of these ointments see Anointing 
refers to the pine (see PiNE). G. E. Post. in vol. i. p. 100, and OlL, above, p. 691 f. For 

further references to the classical use of toilet oils, 
OINTMENT (nn,T|p mirkahath, 1 Ch 9^ ; in general see Athonmus, xii. 78. Unguents are said by Pliny 
shemenj sometimes coupled with nnyp mishlidhy to keep best in boxes of alabaster (xiii. 3), and to 
as in Ex 30"®; LXX/xiJpov Ex 30’*^, Ps 133% Ca 1®-®, Pr improve with age, becoming very precious when 
27 ®, Am 6®; elsewhere ?Xa4ov ; Y \\\q. unguentum). — old; hence Patroclus’s body was anointed with 
Oily, fragrant materials smeared on the surface of ointment nine years old (77. xviii. 350). The very 
the body to allay the irritation caused by the heat precious alabaster box of ointment mentioned in 
in Eastern lands, and to conceal the odour of per- Mt 26*^, Mk 14®, Lk 7®^ was thus the best of its kind; 
spiration. The use of materials of this kind is and the odorous ingredient in this unguent, spike- 
common in almost every country, and is of ancient nard, the root of Nardostachys JatamansL imported 
date. In Egypt unguents are mentioned even in from India, was one of the costliest of perfumes, 
texts of the Ancient Empire, and in those of the This perfume is called in Mk 14® and Jn 12® vdpbo^ 
Middle and New Empire they are frequently re- the latter word meaning either ‘ genuine ’ 

ferred to. There were nine sacred oils used for or ‘ liquid,’ or else it may be from an Indian name 
the purposes of ceremonial anointing; mt (prob- of the plant(Houghton in x. 144). 

ably cedar oil), hit or hti (a Libyan product), h/ennu The making of the holy oil by unauthorized 
(an oil containing ‘many spices from Arabia’), persons was forbidden, and it has been supposed 
nchiem., sfti, sgnn (rose oil), mrh (oil of myrrh), that it was compounded once for all, on account 
s-ti hb, and puau. Besides these there were other of tne large quantity of ingredients specified, whose 
sweet-scented salves and ointments in ordinary weight amounted to about half a hundredwciglit 
use, aber, tpt, ih-hennu, etc. (see More NebhocMmy iii. 45). It was used to anoint 

The holy anointing oil made by Bezalel for the tabernacle, the table, the vessels, the candle- 
Moses (Ex 30®®”'*) consisted of 1 hin of olive oil stick, the altars, the laver and its base, and Aaron 
(about 10 lb.), 600 shekels of flowing myrrh (about and bis sons (but the anointing of the priests was 
15 1b.), 250 shekels of sweet cinnamon (about 7i not observed in the second temple; Saubert, de 
lb.), 250 shekels of sweet calamus, and 600 shekels Sacerd. Ebr. v.), also David and Solomon, possibly 
of cassia (or costus). The Jewish authors who re- Joash ; but the Talmudists say that he, Saul, and 
gard the‘shekel of the sanctuary’ as twice the Jehu were anointed with common oil. 
ordinary shekel, double these weights. This was, The consistence of the oil may be inferred from 
to be compounded after the art of the perfumer Ps 133®, which says that it trickled down on 
(see art. CONFECTION). Probably these scented Aaron’s beard, where it lay on the collar (not 
substances, or some of them, were brought into the skirt) of his outer garment. It was therefore of 
market in powder, as in Ca 3® these spices are a very thick treacly consistence, becoming prob- 
called ‘the powders of the merchant.’ There are ably more fluid when warmed. The act of anointing 
VOL. 111.-38 
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OLAMUS 


OLD PKOPHKT, THE 


Is li^ared in I^cuHius, Dcnkmaler, iii. 76/>, 230, and 
is described in Wilkinson, i. 42(3. In the Gizeh 
Museum is the stele of a ‘ keeper of the ointments 
of the king,’ cf. the royal store of llezekiah, Is39^ 

The pas.sage in I’r 27^® where of the jierson who 
tri(is to hide the contentious woman it is said, 
‘Whoso bidet h her bidet h the wind, and the ointment 
of his right hand, which bewrayeth itself,’ is very 
obscure. JiXX, regarding it as connected rather 
■with the succeeding than with the preceding verse, 
renders it, ‘ Tlie north wind is a harsh wind, but in 
name it is called “auspicious.”’ In the RV it is 
translated, ‘ his right hand encountereth oil,’ which 
seems to ))e the literal rendering; but it is not much 
more intelligible. The Vulgate gives oleum dexterm 
sum vocabit. It seems to refer to tlie difBculty of 
retaining a slippery, oily material in one’s hand. 
For more fanciful interpretations see Rosenmuller’s 
Scholia, ix. 653; Maurer’s Comment, iii. 605, and esp. 
Toy, Proverbs, p. 488 f. 

For older literature see, on the whole subject, 
Scheidius and Weymar in vol. xii. of Ugolini. 

A. Macalistkr. 

OLAMUS (“fiXa/toj), I Es 9®® = Me8hullam of the 
sons of Bani, Ezr 10^®.—The name appears else¬ 
where as Mosollamus (I Es 8^ 9^^). 

OLD GATE.— See Jerusalem in vol. ii. p. 593^ 

OLD LATIN YERSIONS.—See Latin Versions 
(The Old). 

OLD MAN.— See Regeneration. 

OLD PROPHET, THE (jpj ; B ir/jecr/Scriys 

efs 7rpo07)r7;5, A 7r/)o0. els TpejfS., Luc. vpo(f>. &\\os 
Tp((r^.). —This prophet lived in Bethel at the com- 
menceinont of the reign of Jeroboam I. A single 
incident in his life is narrated (1 K 13“'^^; cf. 
and 2 K 23‘“'*®). He desired to entertain as his 
guest a certain ‘ man of God * from Judah, who had 
appeared in Bethel to denounce the royal sanctuary 
(? on the day of its inauguration). The stranger was 
alre.ady departing when the prophet overtook him 
and ouereef his hospitality. It was refused on the 
ground that J" had forbidden him to take food in 
the city. The prophet then falsely declared that he 
gave his invitation in accordance with a message 
' from J", and the stranger returned and partook of 
a meal. He never readied his home again. News 
came to Bethel that a lion had slain him a short 
distance from tlie city. The old prophet recog¬ 
nized this as J"’8 punishment, saadled his as.s, 
brought in the body, held lamentation over it, and 
buried it in his own grave. By this he showed his 
By m pa thy and respect. 

The Old prophet is really a secondary figure in 
this narrative, a factor in the fate of the man of 
God. His character and motive.s are not the centre 
of interest and lack clearness. They appear more 
vividly after the death of the man of God. What 
is then prominent is the prophet’s sympathy for 
the stranger, not a sense of guilt or of responsi- 
bility for his death tlie LXX addition to 

is taken from 2 K 23*®). This is consi.stont with 
what seems to be the writer’s view, that the man 
of God was himself to blame for his death (see 
below). It might be accounted for by a lack of 
interest in the situation of the prophet as compared 
with the sad end of the stranger. 

The old prophet of Bethel in this narrative is no 
doubt represented as one of the true prophets of 
J". Without taking account of vv.***3a, 
infer this from the use of the name ‘prophet,’ 
which is applied to him without qualification. 
What then does the narrative contribute to a 
conception of the prophetical character ? We may 
Infer from v.*® that it was not felt to be impossible 


that one who had received the Divine call to be a 
propliet should utter a pretended revelation. It is 
not .supxiosed that a man once a prophet is always 
a prophet. go further. The prophet’s mis- 

u.se of his position does not prevent his receiving an 
actual revelation immediatmy after. Disobedience 
is to be rebuked. The prophet had shared in it. 
lie had even prostituted his office to bring it 
about. He had uttered a lie in tlie name of J",* 
and now without rebuke for himself he is divinely 
commissioned to rebuke the man he deceived. 
The absence of rebuke for himself does not indeed 
imply that he is considered blameless. It may be 
accounted for by the lack of interest in the prophet 
displayed by the narrator. It is only what con¬ 
cerns the man of God that is related. Still the 
prophet is not for a moment disqualified for his 
office by his pretended revelation. Ur, more accur¬ 
ately, J" uses him again as the medium for con¬ 
veying Ilis message. The inference from vv.****'“ 
seems then to be that prophets, truly inspired, may 
sometimes be guilty of fabricating Divine messages. 
But the verses contain elements of suspicion. Why 
should y not h.ave spoken to the neart of the 
stranger himself? An utterance in the mouth of 
the old iwophet loses strength, for his own previous 
statement contradicts it. The last words of v.*^ 
almost imply a direct utterance to the stranger. 
This may, originally, have been the purport of 
yy 20 - 22 ^ The pronoun of the 3rd person in v.*^ 
certainly refers to the man of God (see below), 
whereas in the present text of the preceding verses 
it does not. Tlie verses as they stand are very 
abrupt. Some further explanation from the prophet 
to the man of God is required. It may be noted, 
also, that the words ‘who came from Judah’ (v.®*) 
are superfluous, and that after the lir.st clause of 
V.*® Mr has an unusual blank. 

The conception of Divine retribution in the 
narrative oilers notliing that is really peculiar to 
it. The man of God is puni.shed because of his 
failure to pay strict obedience to J^’s command. 
It was the same with Lot’s wife. The actual 
significance of the command has no importance 
attJiched to it. We are not justified in sup¬ 
posing that he was unavoidably deceived, and 
sinned in ignorance. The false statement of 
the old prophet is probably regarded as a temp¬ 
tation wnich he ought to have cast aside (comp, 
above). He had been a direct recipient of revela¬ 
tion, and the assertions of another were not on 
the same plane of certainty. Fresumably, also, 
ho is regarded as one who might, if he pleased, 
have ascertained for himself the Divine will, and 
so was responsible for his ignorance. Jeremiah in 
similar circumstances (Jer 28) recognized, indeed, 
the po.ssibility that another prophet had received a 
message reversing his own K.®), but reserved his 
judgment (v.®) until the word of J" came to him 
(v.**^). Retribution, therefore, in his case is not in¬ 
operative (against Benzinger on 1 K 13); there was 
no disobedience, and consequently no ground for 
retribution. The treatment of the false prophet in 
Jer 28 is more properly a contrast to the treatment 
of the prophet of Bethel in 1 K. Hananiah dies 
within a year because of his false prophecy in the 
name of J"; the prophet of Bethel continues to be 
a medium of Divine revelation (1 K13*^“). But 
yy.ao-w not be in their original form, and it is 
not certain that the narrative in Kings really con¬ 
dones the offence of the prophet of Bethel (see 
above). Besides, there is this difference between 
the cases; the prophet of Bethel is not regarded as 
a false prophet, Hananiah is represented as a 
• The lut words of v.i8 are so abrupt as to suggest Interpola* 
tlon. But there Is nothing to support a conlecture that the 
prophet was simply mistaken, and tiie tenor of the narrative is 
against the view that he was inspired by J" to tempt the man 
of God. 
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simple impostor. If the difference be not pressed, 
it remains true that the immunity of a false pro- 
pliet is not something peculiar to this narrative. 
The fate of Hananiah was an exceptional one. 

In estimating the historical value of this narra¬ 
tive the whole chapter must be taken into account. 
The real theme of the chapter is the message and 
the death of the man of God from Judah. The 
message announced the future desecration of the 
royal altar by a ruler of the house of David, 
Josiah. It was proclaimed in the kiim’s presence, 
and only a miracle saved the man of God from the 
consequences of his act. J" had commanded him 
not to linger in the city, and he refused to be the 
king’s guest. It was oecause he yielded to the 
invitation of the old prophet that a lion met and 
killed him on the way home. 

The whole fabric of this narrative has been 
challenged on the ground that it implies such 
hostility to the worship at Bethel as is incon¬ 
ceivable in the age of Jeroboam. It is supposed 
to be a product of Deuteronomic opposition to 
the local worship of J" (Stade, Benzinger). Such 
criticism overlooks two further influences cap¬ 
able of explaining contemporary hostility to the 
sanctuary at Bethel. (1) The worship at this 
sanctuary was image worship. Whatever the 
attitude of the majority to such worship, there 
was doubtless a party of purity strenuously op¬ 
posed to it (article Bethel ; Kittel, Ifist. Heh. li. 
263 f.). (2) The sanctuary at Bethel was being 

made a royal sanctuary. It was the emblem of 
a new nation, and as such calculated to stir feeling 
in Judah. It is by no means improbable, in such 
circumstances, that a prophet, particularly one 
from Judah, should denounce Jeroboam’s double 
schism on the day he inaugurated his royal sanc¬ 
tuary. The grave of one who did so was shown, it 
seems, in Bethel (2 K 23*^). The cause of his burial 
there and the manner of his death cannot seriously 
be pronounced unlikely. The report of his words 
(1 K 13*) contains no description of Jeroboam’s sin, 
Deuteronomic or otherwise. The purport of his 
message simply is that a king of the house of 
David will undo Jeroboam’s work of that day. It 
admirably fits the situation. The suggestion that 
the story is pervaded by a confused memory of the 
appearance of Amos in Bethel ignores too much 
the fertility of history, and is a treatment of 
scanty records as if they were complete. The 
anonymity of the prophet and of the man of God 
is not evidence oi their unhistorical origin. It 
points rather to a channel of oral transmission, in 
which the names were lost. Josephus calls the 
Judaean man of God TdSwj/ {Ant, vill. viii. 6). The 
name m^ come from 2 Ch 9**^. The writer in the 
Bk. of Kings avoids confusion by the use of the 
titles * prophet’ and ‘man of God.’* There is no 
distinction of office in these titles (v.^®). 

The miraculous features of the story ■will be 
estimated, of course, according as we judge all 
miracle in these histories. The withering of 
Jeroboam’s hand and its restoration (vv.'*- ®), and 
the Hon’s quietly remaining beside the ass and the 
dead ^dy (vv.*^*“), are not essentials in the 
narrative. A prophet did not require miraculous 
protection (comp. Am The sign of the altar 

(yv.®* ®) gives the impression of being a later addi¬ 
tion. It is not capable of historical proof that the 
Judman king Josiah was named in the original 

• In V.23, Ay and EV, the word ‘prophet* denotes the man ol 
God. But this is due to mistranslation. * He saddled for him¬ 
self the ass [which belonged] to the prophet who brought him 
back’ is the correct rendering. Besides, the text is faulty. 
Read as LXX B: * he saddled for himself his ass and departed 
back again.* The words omitted, are a gloss 

by a reader who observed that the ass of me man of God is 
mentioned now for the first time, and from this concluded that 
It had been lent or given him by the prophet of Bethel. 


prophecy. 1 K 13* and 2 K 23^® arc not independ¬ 
ent of each other. 

Regarding the date of the narrative in its 
present form, see article on Kings. Ewald con¬ 
siders it to have been written down for the first 
time after the desecration of the altar by Josiah. 
If it were clear that ^ is the orif^nal con¬ 
tinuation of 12*^‘®*, it might be concluded that 
ch. 13 was not part of the original Bk. of Kings 
compiled by R^, but an addition by R^*. There 
seems to be no other argument against its in¬ 
clusion by R*^. The possible diflerence of date 
scarcely alfects the question of the general histor¬ 
icity or the narrative. 

Litkratcrk.— Ewald, IlUtory, Iv. 80 ff.; Wellhaiiseri, Com- 
pofition^, 2771. = Bleek*, 244; Stade, Oeschichte, i. 849 f.; Ben¬ 
zinger, ad loc. (‘ Konige ’ in Marti’s Kurzer Hdcom.). The possible 
motives of the old prophet receive special consideration In The 
Speaker's Comnme'niary^ and the nature of the guilt of tlio man 
of God in The Exposdoi's BiJble (Farrar). See also Biihr in 
Lange's Commentary. Josephus (A nt. viii. and ix.) expands and 
adds extensively to the history of the prophet. Ho represents 
him as ‘a certain wicked old false prophet,^ who sought to undo 
the effect of the miracles and message of the man of God, and 
protended friendship and Divine inspiration In order to ruin 
and discredit him. The revelation of vv.^i. 22 is addressed to the 
man of God in this account (i t<S 'Ixiaivt). But 

Josephus may be judged capable of ignoring the present text 
because of prejudice against tho ' wicked old prophet.' 

W. B. Stevenson. 

OLD TESTAMENT.— 

Introduction. 

i. Origin and growth of OT— 

1. The Law or Torah. 

2. The Prophets. 

3. The Writings or Ilagiographa. 

li. The OT In the Jewish Clmrcdi— 

1. I'reservation and Transmission : (a) pre-Mossoretlc 

period ; (6) Massoretic periou, a.d. 009-800. 

2. Use or regard and interpretation : {a) early Rabbinic 

and Talmudic period, b.g. 400-a.d. 700 ; (6) later 
Rabbinic period. 

lii. The OT in the Christian Church— 

1. Textual criticism. 

2. Use and interpretation: (a) in the NT; {b) in the 

early Church,— a.d. 600; (c) in the Middle Ages, 
600-1600; (d) period of the Reformation, 1600- 
1600; (e) post-Keformation period, 1600-1760; (/) 
period of modem Criticism, 1760-1900. 

Iv. Permanent religious value of OT. 

Literature. 

The OT is that portion of the Canon of tho Re¬ 
formed Church which was received as sacred litera¬ 
ture from tho Jews. (On the name see art. Bible 
in vol. i. p. 286'*). While the Gr. Version of these 
Scriptures included additional writings, now known 
as tne Apocrypha, and reckoned Ji part of the OT 
by the Rom. Cath. Church (see art. Apocrypha 
in vol. i. p. 121'*), the only books recognized by 
the Pal. Jews as holy, and admitted into their 
Canon, were those of our present OT. They were 
arranged as in the present Hebrew Bibles in three 
groups: the Law (n']’ir> T&rdh), Gn, Ex, Lv, Nu, 
Dt; the Prophets N&bVim)^ Jos, Jg, 1 and 

2 S, 1 and 2 K, Is, Jer, Ezk, and the 12 minor 
prophets; and the Writings, Hagio^apha 
KUMbim)y Ps, Pr, Job, Ca, Ru, La, Ec, Est, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, 1 and 2 Ch.* 

The purpose of this article is to describe tho 
origin and growth of these groups as sacred 
literature, and to give an account of their use 
and method of interpretation when united into 
the OT in the Jewish and Christian Churches. 

i. Origin and Growth.—1. The Law or Torah. 

A tdr&h in ancient Israel was any decision or 
instruction on matters of law or conduct given by 
a sacred authority {OTJC^^ p. 299 ; cf. art. LAW IN 
OT, p. 64'*). A body of such instruction went by 
tho same name, which was readily transferred to 

* The order of the books in the first group was always the 
same, and also of the Former Prophets, Jos. Jg, 1 ftnd 2 S, 
1 and 2 K, but for the I^atter Prophets tho Babylonian Talmud 
{Baba Bathra 146) and some ancient MSS give Jer, Ezk, Is, 
and minor propliols, and in the Writings place Bu before the 
Ps (Ginsburg, Introd. to the Bible, pp. 1-8). 
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the Scriptures containing this material as its lead¬ 
ing element.* Thus arose the name of the first 
five books of the OT. 

The work of providing regulations for worship 
naturally belonged to tlic priests, but in addition 
in early Israel the administration of justice fell 
partially, at least, likewise to them. They com¬ 
municated the Divine will by means of the lot, 
the enhod, and the Urim and Thummim (1 S 14'® 
[l.XX] 23», I)t 33«). 

People repaired to the sanctuaries to have 
judgments rendered (Ex 21® 22'^^- 1 S 2“). Such 

action was called ‘ imiuiring of God,’ and the 
decisions were, *tho statutes and laws of God’ 
(Ex 18'®'*; of. Driver on Dt. 16'®*^). Thus the 
priests became the natural guardians and teachers 
of Divine instruction or law (Dt 33'®, Jer 18'®, Hos 
4®'*). They were members of the supreme tribunal 
of the lana (mentioned in 2 Ch 19®*"^ as established 
by Jehoshaphat), Dt 17®*^* lO'®''-. Tracing evi¬ 
dently tlicir instruction or law to Moses, to pro- 
serv^e its continuity they issued legislation in his 
name, acting upon the principle that all law 
emanated from Jehovah, and that Moses was the 
medium of its communication. At first their 
work as lawgivers was probably simply carried 
on by oral decision and transmission. As Israel 
advanced in culture, however, laws were naturally 
reduced to writing. When this began, we have 
no clear means of determining. 8omo meagre 
written legislation may have existed as early as 
the time of Moses. (See the small type on p. 
597’"). No great stress was laid upon the 
original legal form or words. They were modified 
through change in time and circumstance, t 
Codes remained open. The earliest written laws 
which have been preserved are those in Ex 20-23 
(the 13k. of the Covenant) .34'^*28. They probably 
owe their preservation to their incorporation into 
historical writings (E or J) of the 8th cent., but 
the laws tliemselves may be much earlier. (The 
Ux tnlionu reveals a primitive state of society, yet 
an agricultural people is presupposed, and hence a 
later date than the settlement of Canaan). Other 
codes more ancient may have existed in Israel in 
a written form. The earliest written law or book 
of Divine instruction of whoso introduction or 
enactment an authentic account is given, was 
Deuteronomy or its main portion, represented as 
found in the temple in tlie 18th year of king 
Josiah (n.c. 021), and proclaimed by the king as 
the law of the land (2 K 23) (see article Deutero¬ 
nomy in vol. i. p. 602 f.). From that time forward 
Israel had a written law which the pious believer 
was commanded to i)onder day and night (Jos 1® 
Ps D); and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, 
formally commenced in Israel. This law aimed at 
a right application of original Mosaic principles. 

The Mosaic period represented that of Israel’s faithful rela¬ 
tionship to Jehovah (Hos 2^^ 11^, Jer 22). As the cry at present 
is 'Back to Christ,’ so the cry then was ‘Back to Moses,’ At 
present In going hack to Christ to apply His te.aching to immedi¬ 
ate needs, we ro-formulate them indirectly, giving thus laws of 
Christian conduct. But indirect re-formulation of ancient prin¬ 
ciples is contrary to the genius of the Hebrew mind and 
language. Intensity is characteristic of Hebrew utterance, as 
is well illustrated in Christ’s use of the words ‘hate’ (Lk 1426 ) 
and ‘thank’ and ‘hide’ (Mt IT-W). The Hebrew language 


* Torah (rrj'ih) is used in the OT to denoto— 1 . Irntructum : 
(a) human : Pr 1« fl20.23 of.; ( 6 ) Divine, Job 2222 , ig 30» of • 
(c) a body of prophetic teaching, Is 422J. w, Jer gt al.; (d) 
instruction in Messianic age, Is 2 ^ 424 et al.\ («) a body of priestly 
direction or instruction, Hos 4«, Jer 28 et al. 2 . law (prop, 
direction) : (a) of special laws, Ex 132 1C4 et al. ; (b) of cooes of 
law--(l) as written in the code of the covenant. Ex 24^2, Jos 
24* et al .; (2) the law of the Deuteronomio code, Dt 16 4 s. 44 
et al. * (3) the law of the Prieste’ Code, 2 Ch 2318 30 I 8 gt al. 
(Ooir.heb.Lex.p.iSBt.X 

t Of. the two records of the ten commandment* (Ex 208 if, 
Dt 67-21) and the laws in the different OT codes (see art, 
HtiArauou in vol. ii. 8666). 


refuses also to lend itself readily to indirect speech. It shows 
reluctance to ^ve an address in substance, except in an 
apparent reproduction of the ipsissima verba. Thus in the 
OT historical books, whenever a writer wishes to report that 
one person made a verbal communication to another, he almost 
invariably says: ‘So and so spoke to so and so, saying.’ The 
direct form is used. Hence if in the reign of Josiah the Mosaic 
law and teaching were to be re-formulated to meet the ex¬ 
igencies of the time, they were naturally placed directly in the 
mouth of Moses. Indeed, practically no other method was 
possible to produce the required effect. 

Dt is also far more than a code of laws. It Is a hortatory 
exposition of law, appealing on the ground of Divine love and 
revelation for obedience in Israel. A religiotis experience formed 
its real basis, and gave it a position of Divine authority. 

The reformation under Josiah was a failure. 
The good kin" fell at the battle of Megiddo. The 
people lapsed into idolatry, and Judah soon 
went into exile. Something more than Dt seemed 
necessary for a religious constitution for Israel. 
With this thought another re-formulation of the 
laws began, ’rlie Bk. of Ezekiel exhibits tliis 
movement. Under the form of a vision he drew 
up a programme for the future (see art. Ezekiel). 
He heightened the sanctity of the central sanctuary 
by placing it within the domain of priests, tliat it 
mi^it not, like the old temple, be liable to de- 
lilement tlirough proximity to royal residence.^ 
(4.3^'‘). lie heightened the sanctity of tl»e priest- 
liood by restricting it to the sons of Zadok, the 
Levites being degraded from oflico on account of 
their ministration at the higli places (44'®"'^). Ho 
gave also an elaborate ritual for worship, and 
described, witli the measurements and detail of 
an architect’s plan, a new temple, and apportioned 
the land among the tribes of Israel with the 
regularity of a military camp. In accordance 
with this spirit, which saw no hope for Israel 
without transforming the State into a church and 
regulating the whole life of the people through 
elaborate law and ordinance, supposed Mosaic 
principles were a^ain restated, and an ideal con¬ 
stitution of Israel in the wilderness was given as 
a now law for the Jewish people. This was i8.siied 
in the Priests’ Code (see art. Hexateucii), and 
solemnly presented by Ezra to the peoi)le, who 
received it as the law of God (Neh 8-10, B.C. 444 
or 443). The reception of the Priests’ Code under 
Ezra marks practically the appearance of the Law, 
since shortly afterwards Dt, which had previously 
been united with the historical work JE (see art. 
Hexateuch), and had never been abrogated as a 
law of Divine authority, was joined with the 
Priests’ Code. 

In all this legal literature the historical narrative occupied a 
prominent place. Laws were thought of not only as expressing 
abstract principles of justice and worship, but also as having 
originated in connexion with Divine manifestations. Hence 
narratives of a progressive revelation of God in the early ages 
of mankind and Israel formed an integral part of the Priests’ 
Oode. An example had already been set in Dt 1-4 and later 
by combining Dt with the historical work JE. 

Tlie enlargement and combination of sacred 
writings was performed by the §6phiirtm or scribes. 
This class of scholars, of whom Ezra ‘ the ready 
scribe in the Law of Moses’ (Ezr 7®) was the 
prototype, grew up during the Exile, or shortly 
after, probably within priestly circles. The mem- 
hershin was not confined, however, to priests. 
They became the guardians and students of the 
Law, which they felt free to annotate and enlarge 
with some additions. They separated from the 
Hexateuch the Bk. of Joshua (see below). Thus 
the Law did not reach its final form until the 3rd 
cent. B.C. (For revision and gradual compilation 
of P, see art. Hexateuch in vol. ii. p. 374* f.). 

2. The Prophets.—T\\\& division of OT falling 
into two parts, the Former Prophets Jos, Jg, 
1 and 2 S, and 1 and 2 K, and the Latter Pro¬ 
phets Is, Jer, Ezk, and the Twelve, receives its 
name from the iirophetic authoi*ship of these 
books. The prophets represent the mystical 
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teachers of reli;^ion who j^ain truth through the 
emotions or intuitions (see art. PROPITKT). 
Equally with the priests, the prophets unfolded 
the ancient instruction or law, not, however, in 
the form of statutes or codes, hut as direct 
revelations of Jehovah expressed in warnings and 
exhortations. The prophets became thus the con¬ 
science of the State and interpreters of history. 
Handing down their instruction as a living word, 
they seem not to have taken pains at first to pre¬ 
serve it in writing. Not until the 8th cent, have 
we indications of a systematic effort in that direc¬ 
tion, illustrated in the discourses given in Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah. How far these came 
directly from the prophets themselves, or repre¬ 
sent abstracts or reports furnished by scholars or 
hearers, wo have no means of determining. Isaiah 
twice commanded that some of his instruction 
should be preserved as a future testimony to the 
truth of his doctrine (8*® 30®). A century later 
Jeremiah took pains, according to a command 
from Jehovah, to have his discourses, covering a 
period of some twenty-two years, carefully written 
out (Jer At blio time of the Exile, when 

Ezekiel nourished, a written roll had become the 
symbol of the prophetic word (Ezk 2^-3®). He 
probably himself carefully wrote and arranged his 
prophecies, and from thence onward prophecy often 
assumed doubtless in the first instance a written 
as well as a spoken form. The anonymity of the 
author (or authors) of Is 40-66 suggests that those 
uopheciesrnay have been circulated in MS without 
laving been first orally delivered. The last of the 
prophets, whose writings have been preserved, 
according to Jewish tradition was Malachi (about 
I3.C. 400), and this tradition is probably true 
concerning the writings of those who delivered in 
the first instances oral messages.* Ob, Jl, Jon, 
Zee 9-14 and Is 24-27 are assigned by many 
scholars (see separate articles and Driver’s LOT) 
to the Oreek period, representing an imitation of 
the earlier prophetic word, and if wo accept this 
assignment they probably represent a literary 
rather tlian an oratorical activity. 

No record has been left of the manner or special 
cause of the collection of the * Latter Propliets.’ 
The sacred authority of most of them clearly 
dated from the day of their utterance or coni- 

f iosition, and they gained nothing in this respect 
)y collection and union with other writings, and 
yet their value naturally became greater when 
living prophets no longer appeared, and then an 
imjnilse must have arisen for their union and pre¬ 
servation in a sacred canon. This work was prob¬ 
ably formally accomplished by the scribes already 
mentioned in connexion 'svith the Law; and here, 
again, as in the case of the LaAv, liberty was 
doubtless taken in editing old material to introduce 
new rellections. ^We may account in this way 
partially for the imitations of ancient prophecy 
already mentioned). 

The historical books Jos, Jg, 1 and 2 S, and 
1 and 2 K may have been originally classified as 
‘ Prophets * because they contained narratives con¬ 
cerning inspired or prophetic men, or because they 
were assigned for authorship to such men as Joshua, 
Samuel, and Jeremiah, a view of Talmudic Judaism; 
yet the result was in a degree correct, since these 
books in the main came from authors imbued with 
the prophetic spirit. They reveal the will and 
character of Jehovah by relating His dealings with 
ancient Israel. Narratives of this sort began to 

* No accredited prophets of Israel are mentioned in OT or 
elsewhere later than the time of Ezra and Nehemlah, and 
Josephus held that their line of succession had then ceased 
(c. Apion. i. 8). In Zee lSS-5 the prophet is mentioned as 
though the office had fallen Into disrepute (this passage is, how¬ 
ever, obscure), and in Ps 749 and 1 Mao 44fl 9*7 1441 prophets are 
mentioned as navlng ceased. 


be composed quite early. ’Phe lost Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah (Nu 2P^) was pro])ably one, and 
the documents J and E of the Hcxateucli and the 
similar sources (perhaps a continuation of J and 
P^) appearing in Jg, 1 and 2 S, 1 K 1-3, and the 
I>roplietic stories of 1 and 2 K were others (see 
articles JUDGES in vol. ii. p. 807 ft', Samuel 
(Books of), and Kings (Books of)). Next to lyric 
songs, these narratives containing ancient myths 
and legends illustrate the earliest literature of 
Israel. They began, as we have them, to be 
written not far from the reign of Solomon, and 
passed probably through many hands, or were pre¬ 
served in circles of sclimars, who copied, edited, and 
made such combinations of them as are seen in JE. 

The subject of the development of literature in Israel is very 
obscure. It is uncertain whether the art of reading and writing 
was in vogue among the people before they entered the land of 
Canaan. After they came in contact with Canaanitish civiliza¬ 
tion it was clearly known among them. In Jg 814 writing by 
a boy is mentioned. This, it is true, might be an anachronism 
only revealing a widespread use of the art in the days of the 
author of Jg. At the court of David a scribe is mentioned 
(2S 817), and the knowledge of reading and writing from that 
time onward is assumed (2 S Ili4, i k 21«, 2 K 6^ loi, Jer 29i). 
Hence schools for the cultivation of this art necessarily then 
existed, and a literature of some sort must then have been 
current. This in its earliest form prol)abiy consisted of sonjpi 
an<l stories, and possibly some laws. The rfong of Deborah is 
usually regarded as the earliest piece of literature preserved 
In the Uihlo. (For a chronological list of the writings of the 
OT, see article Biblk in vol. i. p. 290 ; compare the'dates there 
given with those adopted in the articles on each OT book). 

From these prophetic sources anti from ancient 
annals, such as were naturally kept in connexion 
with the court and the temple (or from works 
based upon these annals), were composed or com¬ 
piled in the spirit of Dt, and hence later than B.C. 
621, the Deuteronomio parts of ./oshua, the middle 
sections of Jg, 1 and 2 S, and 1 and 2 K. Later, 
these books suffered revision from priests and 
scribes, who gave them their present form (separ¬ 
ating Jos from the Hexateuch). The time of the 
union of the Former Prophets with the Latter, or 
whether the books in either division were separately 
collected before their final union together, cannot 
he detennined. The historical books from the first 
clearly held a high and revered place in Israel, as 
distinctly appears from the union of JE with D. 
They were regarded as records of Divine revelations 
given to the patriarchs and prophets and illus¬ 
trating the principles of Jehovali’s rule in the world 
and care for His people. The earliest testimony to 
their existence is their use in 1 and 2 Ch, written 
about B.C. 3U0. In 2 Mac 2^®”^® is preserved a tradi¬ 
tion that Nehemiah, founding a library, gathered 
together the things concerning the kings and pro¬ 
phets, and the writings of David, and the letters 
of the kings about sacred gifts. Although the list 
of writings enumerated goes beyond the ‘ l*ro- 
phets,’ yet a true reminiscence of their collection 
may be here given. The prophets formed a distinct 
division of Sacred Scriptures at B.C. 130, when the 
prologue to Sirach was written, and if the mention 
of twelve prophets in Sir 49^^ is genuine, then as 
early as B.o. 180 (see art. OT Canon). 

3. The Writing-'t or Hagiographa, — This third 
division of the OT is composed of literature gener¬ 
ally later than the Law and the Prophets, and this 
fact alone is sufficient to account for its separate 
existence. Dn in character belongs to the Latter 
Prophets, but was not written until the Maccabaean 
period (see art. Daniel). Through the inspiring 
character of its teachings and revelation it was 
clearly received on its first anpearance as of Divine 
authority. 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, Neh, and Est resemble 
the Eoniier Prophets, and appeared too late to be 
joined with them. Ezr and Neh bring the history 
of Israel from a point near that at which the narra¬ 
tive ceases in 1 and 2 K down to the canonization of 
the Law or the founding of Judaism, and probably 
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thus gained a recognition as Holy Scripture. The 
same probably is true of Kuth. it was felt to be 
an integral part of Ol' history, and through thisin- 
lluence it was sometimes reckoned as a part of Jg 
(see below). 1 and 2 Ch were originally joined with 
Ezr and Neh, the four books being the work of one 
author (see articles); but since 1 and 2 Ch were 
principally a midrash on I and 2 S and 1 and 2 K, 
they were separated from Ezr and Neh, and not so 
early recognized as sacred. This supposition seems 
necessary to explain their position after Ezr and 
Neh, ana last in the OT Canon. Esther was written 
to explain the feast of Purim, and received at once, 
doubtless, a sacred character from this fact and 
from its inspiring patriotism. Wherever the feast 
was regarded as a sacred festival, the story of its 
origin acquired a similar character, and since it 
commanded the feast, spoke with Divine authority. 
From this point of view Esther resembles the 
narratives or the Torah, wliich explain the origins 
of religious laws and customs. 

Ps, Job, Pr, Ec, Ca, and La represent a dilFerent 
class of literature from the Law and the Prophets, 
since their contents appear almost entirely as the 
result of human observation, thought, ancf aspira¬ 
tion rather than as the product or record of Divine 
revelation. Hence, altnough partially of as early 
a date as some of the prophets, they did not com¬ 
mand such immediate attention or force so readily 
the thought of Divine origin. The main cause 
leading to their acceptance, clearly seen in Ps, La, 
Pr, and Job, was their inspiring religious contents. 
These books are directly akin in their teachings 
to the J^aw and the Prophets. To the conscience 
they spoke with similar authority ; they breathed 
likewise the very spirit of faitn and penitence 
which the Law and the Prophets commanded, and 
thus they obtained recognition as a Divine word. 
With Canticles and Ecclesiastes such inspiration is 
less apparent. The former was probably originally 
a collection of songs sung at wedding festivities 
(see, however, article SONO of Songs). Highly 
valued, nevertheless, as a beautiful specimen of 
Hebrew poetry, and regarded also as a continuous 
composition, tliis collection was interpreted as set¬ 
ting forth the love of Jehovah for llis people, and 
thus gained a sacred character, and then probably 
was assigned to Solomon as its author. Ec was 
probably received principally on the ground of its 
supposeu Solomonic authorship. As in the case of 
the prophets, no record has been left of the collec¬ 
tion and formal canonization of the Hagiographa. 
The earliest mention of them is in the Prologue to 
Sirach (written n.C. 1J2), where reference is made 
to ‘the law, the prophets, and the other books.* 
Owing to the indeliniteness of the expression ‘ the 
other books,’ it is uncertain whether this division 
was then complete, or whether some books or por¬ 
tions of books were added later. A decision in this 
regard must bo determined by the date of the 
separate writings.* In 1 Mac 7^* (written about 
IJ.C. 100) Ps 79-*’ is formally cited as Scripture. 
In the NT the three divisions of the OT are recog¬ 
nized, closing with 1 and 2 Ch (Mt 2;}*'*^, Lk 24'*^). 
The second (fourth) Bk. of Esdras as well as 
Josephus, probably near the close of the 1st cent. 
A.D., recognize our present OT Canon. 

In 2 Es ninety-four divinely-revealed books are mentioned 
fl4^), of which seventy are esoteric (14^V This leaves twenty- 
four representing the present OT according to a usual Jewish 
method of reckoning: the law, five; the prophets, eight; the 
Hagiographa, eleven. All double books, and Neh, and the 
minor prophets, are reckoned as one each. This standard way 
of reckoning the OT books gave rise to the name The Twenty- 
four (see article Bible). Josephus (c. Apion. 1. 8) mentions 


* Dn is probably the latest of the Ha^’ographa. Some, how¬ 
ever, place Kst and Eo later (eoe articlee), and also certain 
DMlms (see art. Psalms, and of. Duhm, *Die Psalinen,' in 
Kurter Bdoomm, t, A T, p. xxi fl., and Obeyne, OP, 24 tt ., 60, etc.). 
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twenty-two: five belonrfng to Moses, thirteen covering the 
interval from Moses to the reign of Artaxerxes, and four con¬ 
taining hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of human 
life. Tliis number is obtained by uniting Ku with Jg, and La 
with Jer, a method of reckoning also adopted by the Jews. 
Jerome mentions it {Proloyus (Jaleatux, passage (luotetl in 
Wildeboer’s Origin of the Canon of the OT, p. 80 f.). It has 
been questioned whether Josephus did not omit from his Oanon 
the Bks. of Ca and Kc (Briggs’ Introd. to the Study of Holy 
Scripture, vi. 4,1899, p. 127 f.). The canonic!ty of these two books 
was under discussion at the Assemblies of Jamnia (OT Jadnkii, a 
Jewish seat of learning after the fall of Jerusalem) about a.d. 90 
and A.D. 118, and a decision was rendered in their favour, and 
this period is frequently given os markii^ the final close of the 
OT Canon. This discussion concerning Oa and Eo was probably 
in regard to their having been rightly received into the Canon, 
and not their first reception (Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, 
§ 8; Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 187). It is a noteworthy fact, 
however, that these two books are nowhere quoted or directly 
referred to in the NT. 

The impulse which led to the special setting 
apart of the writings as Scripture was probably the 
enhancing of sacred writings througn the com¬ 
mand of Antiochus Epiphanes for their destruction 
(1 Mac and the revival of Jewish patriotism 
in the Maccaba^an period.* 

ii. The OT in the Jewish Church.—1. Pre¬ 
servation and Transmission. —(a) Pre-Massoretic 
period. The OT Scriptures were originally written 
upon rolls (cf. Ps 40 'h^), Jer EzJc 2®, Zee 5') of 
skin, or possibly in some instances of jiapyrus paper, 
and were thus handed down with probably much the 
same general care or lack of care with which they 
were preserved before canonization ; for the varia¬ 
tions of the Sam. and Greek Pentatouchs from the 
later uniform Heb. consonantal text show that the 
words and letters of the Scriptures were not at first 
regarded as especially sacred. Later, however, 
this idea was developed, and by the 1st cent. A.D. 
had so far progressed that Pliilo said that the Jews 
had never altered a word of what Moses wrote 
(quoted in Eusebius, Pnep. ad Ev. viii. 6 f n.), and 
Josephus, that no one had been so bold as to add 
anything to them [the Scriptures], to take any¬ 
thing from them, or to make any change in them 
{c. Apion. i. 8); and in the Talmud, in the words of 
a Rabbi held to have lived in the Ist cent., the 
work of a copyist is called Divine, and a warning 
is given against dropping or adding a letter 
(Erubin 13rr,, Sota [cf. Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vol. i. p. 128]). Synchronous with this growth of 
reverence for the letter was necessarily an en¬ 
deavour to have a uniform text for use in the 
synagogues and schools. Efforts in this direction 
culminated not long after the fall of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), when in the refoundiiig of Judaism a 
single consonantal text of the OT under the influ¬ 
ence of Rabbi Akiba and his associates at Jamnia 
was adopted as authoritative, and all others dis¬ 
appeared. The principle of its adoption is un¬ 
known. A tradition relates that the text of the Law 
witnessed by the largest number of MSS was chosen 
(Jerus. Taanith, iv. 2). Probably the choice was de¬ 
termined by the traditional age or genealogy of a 
certain MS or school of MSS believed to represent 
beat the original archetype. This finally adopted 
text cannot be regarded as entirely free from cor¬ 
ruptions (slight in the Law but conspicuous, for 
example, in 1 and 2Sand Ezk). These corruptions 
arose from the inevitable mistakes of copyists, 
especially before the words and letters were severely 
reverenced; from the gradual change of the old 
Hebrew alphabet to the present square character 
—a change brought about between the period of 
Ezra and the Ist cent. B.C., and also from emenda¬ 
tions made on dogmatic grounds. 

* Budde holds that into the third Canon, that of the Haffio- 
jrrapha, were received all books of a religious character^ of which 
the date was believed to go bock as for as the prophetic period, 
that is, to the time of Ezra (art. * OT Canon,' Enayel. Bib.), 
Josephus and Talmudio Judaism did believe that all the books 
received were of such an early date, but possibly the canonldty 
gave the date. 
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The substitutioa of bosheth for ba’al in proper 

names (see article Isubosiiktu), and of blest (*113) for cursa 
(^^p) in 1 K 2110 13, illustrate these dojyinatic changes (few in 
number) introdueed to express an abhorrerme of idolatry, or to 
avoid impious expressions toward Ood. (Cf. Geiger’s l/rschri ft 
der Bibel, p. 207 If.; Ginsburg, op. cit. p. 363 ff.; Siegfried (SBO'J^, 
Budde (Ihlkonim.), Duhin (Kurzer Udcomm.), contra, on Job 15). 
In line with these changes introduced Into the text are probably 
the iiekwlim (DHipJ) or fifteen extraordinary points indicating 
that some change should be mode in the text (Qinsburg, op. cit. 
p. aiStf.). 

Within this period the Scriptures were divided 
into sections for synagogue usage (the Law and 
the Tropliets, see, further, below), into paragraphs 
(me'isj) and verses (?).* 

{b) Massoretic period^ A.D. 000-800. After the 
canonization of the olficial consonantal text the 
greatest care was taken that it should he trans¬ 
mitted with complete accuracy; hence it was 
studied in respect to all its peculiarities, and these 
were noted down in a series of marginal notes 
called Massorah (n-riDD). These notes embraced 
such particulars as calling attention to peculiar 
letters, giving the numhor of words or letters in 
each book, and the ^niddle word or letter, and 
especially in noting variant readings (the J^ere)^ 
the latter being based upon the testimony of MSS, 
or required for religious reasons, or demanded by 
the connexion of the passage. All these features 
were a continuation and preservation of the work 
of the scribes. In addition to these notes, with 
tlie same end in view, and especially to render the 
OT readable to the people, vowel points fixing the 
traditional pronunciation were added to the con¬ 
sonantal text, and a system of punctuation (accents) 
extending to each word, marking off the verses. 
Thus finally appeared the present Massoretic text, 
of which the oldest MSS are of the 9th and lOtli 
cents.t (For a description of the most ancient MSS, 
cf. (linsburg, op. cit. pp. 460-778). All Hebrew MSS 
represent essentially this Massoretic text, wliich 
was first printed, the Psalms 1477, the Pentateuch 
1482, both at Bologna, and the entire Heb. Bible 
at Soncino 1488. The most important subsequent 
printed Hebrew Bible is the edition of Jacob hen 
Chayim, with the Massorah, at the Bomberg Press, 
Venice, 1524-25. All subsequent editions, so far 
as they are Massoretic, follow this standard edition 
(G insburg, op. cit. p. 976) until we come to two 
recent attempts to furnish an exact Massoretic 
text, that of Baer and Delitzsch, Leipzig (not yet 
complete), and that of Christian D. Ginsburg, 
London, 1894. (For ancient versions of the OT see 
articles Septuagint, Syriac Versions, Tarqum, 
and V ULGATE ; for modern textual criticism see 
below). [On printed editions of Hebrew text, cf. 
Buhl, Canon and Text of the OT, § 25 ; Ginsburg, 
op. cit. pp. 779-976 ; Weir, Short Hist, of the Heo. 
Text, p. 12911.]. 

2. use or licgard and Interpretation. —(a) Early 
Rabbinic and Talmudic period, B.c. 400- A.D. 700. 
—The Law was always regarded in the Jewish 
Church as of a higher inspiration than the rest of 
the OT. It was believed to contain the original 
revelation of the Divine will, while the Prophets 
and the Writings only contained the same will 
further deliverea; yet these latter were equally 
Holy Scriptures with the former, and were cited 
with the same formula (in the NT they are quoted 
as the Law, Ko 3^ 1 Co Jn 10^ 12^ 15'*^»). The 
I early reverence for the Law is illustrated in Ps 1, 
j lO’'*** 119 (Ps 1 may have been written in reference 
I to the Deuteronomic law). Both the Law and the 

1 * On the point of verses authorities differ. They are men- 

tioned In the Talmud, but may be those of oral tradition (cf. 
JQB, vol. i. p. 224 f.j Briggs, op. cit. p. 174; W. II. Green, 
Qen. Introd. to the OT Text, N.Y., 1890. p. 148 f.). 

t When a MS became old it was religiously destroyed, lest 
through its mutilation the sacred word might be violated. 
This explains the lack of earlier MSB. 


Prophets at the time of Christ, and probably from 
near the time of their canonization, were rcjid 
each Sabbath day in the synagogue ; tlie forimjr in 
lessons arranged to complete tlie Law once in tlnn^o 
years.* The lesson from the Prophets was not 
irescrihed. The Hagiographa were not read regu- 
arly, except the live Megill6th\ on the appropriate 
feast day.s. Schools were established (as early 
as the century before Christ) for the instruc¬ 
tion of children in the Scriptures, especially the 
Law; and such study was finally held to precede 
every other duty (Weber, Die Judische Thcologir, 

. 30). The punctilious observance of the Law 
ecamo the evidence both of patriotism and piety, 
and the constant endeavour was to apply the L.iw 
to every exigency of life, and to justify everj 
cherislied institution or notion by some word of 
the OT. 

Such applications or interpretations or inquiries 
into the meaning of the ficriptures were called 
midrdshim (sing. midrCosh, irno from ‘ to seek ’). 
In them was sought not wJiat a passage might 
declare according to the natural tenor of its words 
(although tliis method of interpretation was re¬ 
cognized, called peshat, mys), hut the inferences that 
might be drawn by combination with other j)as- 
sages, by suggestion, or by allegory. Thus arose 
a great body of midrdshim of two sorts, legal and 
Iiomiletical: the former called HaldkhCth (sing. 
luildkhd, n 37 n from “i*?n ‘ to go *), the latter Haggd,- 
ddth (sing, haggddd, ma.i or m-iK from Hiph.’ ‘ to 
tell ’). These midrdshim were handed down orally 
and not compiled in writing until the 2 nd cent. 
A.D., when they appeared, especially the Hala- 
khoth, in the Mishna (Talmud).i This oral trjidi- 
tion or interpretation was held to bo necessary for 
an understanding and keeping of the Law, and 
was assumed to have been given in great part by 
Moses, and thus gradually, beginning as early as 
the time of Christ, if not a century or two before, 
it usurped the place of the Scriptures, becoming of 
e(uuil, and, according to some, ot superior authority 
(Weber, op. cit. §22, p. 88 !!*.).§ It is frequently 
referred to in the NT (Mt 15“***®, Mk 73 -^ 8 . a.iJ 
Cf. Mt 23^®^-), and its character is well illustrated 
in the prohibited labours on the Sabbath. The.se, 
which are particularized only in a few instances 
in the OT, are amplified in the Mishna into 
thirty-nine prohibitea labours, each of which is 
still lurthcr analyzed and discussed. 

The prohibited labours were; (1) sowinff, (2) plou^hinjf, (3) 
reaping, (4) binding into sheaves, (6) threshing, (6) winnowing, 
(7) iruit cleaning, (H)grinding, (9) aiftlng, (10) kneading, (11) bak¬ 
ing, (12) wool shearing, (13) bleaching, (14) combing, (16) dyeing, 
(10) spinning, (17) warping, (18) making two spindle-trees, (10) 
weaving two threads, (20) separating two threads (in the warp), 
(21) tying a knot, (22) untying a knot, (23) sewing on with two 
stitches, (24) tearing to sew together with two stitches, (26) 
hunting a deer, (2G) killing, (27) skinning, (28) and salting it, 
(29) preparing its skin, (30) scraping off the hair, (31) cutting up 
the flesh, (32) writing two letters (characters), (33) erasing to 
write two letters, (34) building, (35) demolishing, (36) extinguish¬ 
ing (fire), (37) kindling (fire), (38) hammering, (39) carrying from 
one place to another (Tract Shabbath vii. 2). Each of these 
prohibitions was still further explained. On (21), (22), knots of 
camel-drivers and sailors are forbidden both to be tied and 
untied; but knots which may be untied with one hand were 
lawfuL A woman might tie up a slit in her chemise, the bands 
of her hood, her girdle, her shoes and sandals: also the bands 
of leather bottles of wine or oil, or of a pot with meat. A rope 
might be tied in front of cuttle that they might not escape; 
a buoket over a well with a girdle but not a rope. Rabbi Judah 
permits a rope also (Tract Shabbath xv. 2; cf. Schiirer, //./P 
11 . ii. p. 06 ff.^ In the Gemara or Rabbinical comments on the 
Mishna these refinements are still further refined. 


*The Babylonian arrangement was for completion in one 
year, and this, later, came into general use. 

t CJa, Ru, La, Eo, Est read respectively at the seasons of the 
Passover, Pentecost, Destruction of Jerusalem, Tabernacles, and 
Purim. 

t Another view Is that the Talmud, though compiled In the 
2nd cent., continued to be orally transmitted until the 6th cent, 
(see art. Talmud). 

§ Its development and place (s well compared with that of 
tradition in the Roman Oatholic Church. 
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In the derivation of the ITalakhoth were em- 
T)love<l Hcven rules of interpretation laid down by 
Jtabhi Hillel (contemporary of Herod the Great), 
and afterwards increased to thirteen by Rabbi 
Ishmael (2nd cent. A.D.). 

These rule# are: (1) That which is true of the eoeier or leas 
is true of the greater or more difficult. An example, Nu 121^. 
If from the sign of a human father’s displeasure Miriam should 
be ashamed (shut up) seven days, then from leprosy, the sign 
of the Lord’s displeasure, she should be shut out of the 
camp seven days. (2) A parallel passage or word supplements 
another: Lv l(52i> enjoins on the Day of Atonement attliction 
of souls (D3'nK'f53 uyn ‘ye shall afflict your souls’) In Dt 
88 njy (‘afflict ’) is used In reference to suffering from hunger, 
hence the affliction of the Day of Atonement is fasting. (3) 
A special provision of Scripture Is to bo generalized or applied 
in other analogous passages or cases. Dt ‘24^ forbids the 
mill or upper millstone to bo taken as a pledge. This law is 
generalized by the Uabbis so that everything which is used for 
preparing food is forbidden to be taken as a pledge. (4-11) 
‘ Ei^ht rules with reference to the relation of genus to species 
bj' inclusion, exclusion, contrast, and their relation to a third 
tenn in the forms of Rabbinical logic.' (12) A word or passage 
is to bo explained by the context. (13) Conflicting passages are 
to be reconciled by a third. On 11 ‘ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,' and ‘2“* ‘ In the day that the 
l/ORD ma<le the earth and the heavens.' The question now 
arises, wliich did He make first? The answer, ‘Both at once,’ 
is found in Is 4818 ' Mine hand hath laid the foundations of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spread out the heavens.' For a 
full discussion and illustrations of these rules, see Mielzlner’s 
Introd. to the Talmud (1897), pp. 117-187. They are also given 
in Barclay’s Talmud, 1878, pp. 40-44; Weber, Judiache Theo- 
lo<fie, 1897, pp. 108-118; cf. also Briggs, Study of Holy Scripture^ 
1809, p. 430 f. 

The fault of Rabbinical exegesis arose not so much 
from tliese rules, many of which represent valid 
forms of reasoning, os from their application, and, 
indeed, they were not always supposed to be 
applied; the mere mention or suggestion of any¬ 
thing under discussion was sufliciont to constitute 
a proof text. That a piece of earthenware large 
enough to stir a fire might be carried on the 
Sabbath day, was inferred from Is * So that 
there shall not be found among the pieces thereof 
a sherd to take fire from the hearth.* And that to 
anoint oneself on the Day of Atonement was equal 
to drinking, was inferred from Ps 109^® ‘And it 
cometh like water on his bod^ and oil into his 
bones’ (Tract Shabhath c. viii. and c. ix., Bab. 
Talmud, Rodkinson, vol. i. i)p. 167, 163). 

The very language of Scripture was held to be 
different from ordinary human language, and hence 
particles of speech, such as adverbs and conjunc¬ 
tions, special constructions of syntax, the position 
of words, syllables, letters, and even forms of 
letters, were regarded as capable of a hidden mean¬ 
ing and of giving proof in support of tradition. 
This methoa was advocated Dy the celebrated 
Rabbi Akiba of the 2nd cent., and, although 
opposed by some of his contemporaries, yet won a 
place for itself in the Talmud. 

Under this method such particles as r]K, riK, were held to 
extend a law, and IK and |0, pn to restrict it. hk before 
in Dt 10^ extended the command to fear God, so that it 
included also wise men (Peeachim 22^). *]N in Ex 31^3 showed 
that the rigorous precepts of the Sabbath did not apply to cases 
where life was In aanger (Vorna 86i>—Mielziner, op. cit. p. 124 f.). 
Words were even interpreted according to the numerical value of 
the letters (Oematrid). The ways of dying are inferred to be 903 
from ‘ issues of death ' (n’lKXin) mentioned in Ps 08*1 {Berachoth 
8»). Letters might also stand for words {Notarikon). From 
* father of a multitude ’ (pon 3K On 178) was drawn: ‘ Father, 
chosen, lovely, king, distinguished, faithful <3‘3n *un3 3K 
|DK3 p'm 3^D). The words with which Shimel cursed David are 
drawn from ’gnevous* (nxTDl IK 28), ‘adulterer, Moabite, 
murderer, oppressor, abomination* (nspin fum ‘3K1D »)K)3) 
{Shabhath xiJ. 6). Another device was change in the order of 
letters {Temoorah). Thus in Ps 219 ‘ The king shall rejoice,’ 
refers to the Messiah, by transposing (‘he shall rejoice’) 
into n'B'D (‘ Messiah ’—Farrar, History qf Interpretation^ p. 102). 
A species of Tetnoorah called Atbasht the substitution ot the 
last letter of the alphabet for the first, and so on, appears in 
Jer 2628 6141, where ‘Sheshach* (irr) is written for ‘Babel’ 
(*733); cf. Jer 61i, These and other similar methods of inter¬ 


pretation were carried to a great excess during the Middle Ages 
In the Kabbala, a Jewish system of Theosophy or sacred 
mysteries. 

The homiletical midrdshim or haggddCth diilered 
from the llaldkhdth in not being bo much inferences 
from the text of Scripture as additions to tlie text. 
Many of the additions in 1 and 2 Ch, compared 
with the parallel narratives in 1 and 2 S and 1 and 
2 K, illustrate tlicir character, which is still further 
seen in the Targums (see art. Targum), and abund¬ 
antly exemplified in the Jewish legends cuin^erning 
the patrianHis and other OT worthies in the Talniud 
and also in later Jewish treatises.* Kxaiiij)les of 
HaggddCth appear in the NT in the names .lANNES 
and Jam HUES (2 Ti 3”), in the rock that followed 
them (1 Co 10‘), in the law given tfirouqh angels 
(Ac 7®®, Gal 3“*, lie 2'“^), in the three and a fialf years 
of famine in the days of Elijah (Lk 4“, Ja 
These are all additions to the OT narratives. The 
apocryphal hooks of Enoch, Judith, and Tobit are 
all examples of I1aggdd6th. Eor Ha^gadic inter¬ 
pretation ere given 32 niles, and it sliared in all 
the fancifulness of llalakhic interpretation. 

A species of Haggadic interpretation is the alle¬ 
gorical, frequently called the Hellenistic from 
its use among Greek-speaking Jews. Philo, the 
Alexandrian philosopher, an early contemporary of 
Christ, used this method. The OT Scriptures were 
to him as a believing Jew not simi)ly an authorita¬ 
tive revelation of religious truth, but of all truth, 
and hence by means of allegory ho deduced from 
them the doctrines of Greek plnlosophy, winch he 
also ardently held. He excluded the literal sense, 
and developed his allegorical interpretation on 
definite principles, regarding the former as the 
body and the latter as the soul of Scripture. + (For 
his principles, cf. Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria^ 
1875, pp. 100-197 ; Briggs, op, cit. pp. 434-436). 
Allegory appears essentially in many Rabbinical 
interpretations. A New Test, example is Gal 4^^^®. 

Je^vi8h interpretation during the early Rabbinic 
and Talmudic period, while not devoid of a certain 
ethical and spiritual value, is thus seen to have 
contributed really nothing to an understanding of 
the historical meaning of the OT. That idea 
appears almost, if not exclusively, foreign to its 
purpose. Talmudic tradition claimed the interest 
of scholars, and had taken in popular estimate tho 
place of tho Scriptures. 

(6) Later liabbinical period .—In the 8th cent, 
arose a sect of Jews who rejected Talmudic tradi¬ 
tion as a sacred authority, and held to the letter of 
the OT. Hence their views were called Karaism, 
or religion of tho text. This movement, however, 
did not supplant orthodox or Talmudic Judaism, 
and yet it gave a great impulse to the study of the 
OT, which resulted eventually in real grammatical 
and exegetical works, and the period from 900-1500 
has been called the golden ago of Jewish inter¬ 
pretation. Commentaries were written ujion the 
books of the OT. The pioneer in this movement 
was Saodia (t 942), the Gaon or head of the Jewish 
school in Babylonia, who, to render the Scriptures 

* For a list of Haggadic literature, see art. ‘ Midrash ' by S. M. 
Schiller-Szinnessy in Encyd. Brit.^. 

t Philo comments thus on On 28; * Virtue is called a Paradise 
metaphorically, and the appropriate place for Paradise Is Eden; 
and this means luxury: ana tho most appropriate field for virtue 
is peace, and ease, and joy, in which real luxury especially con- 
sisis. Moreover, the plantation of this Paradise is represented 
as in the east; for right reason never sets, and is never extin¬ 
guished, but it is Its nature to be always rising. And as I 
imagine the rising sun fills the darkness of the air with light, so 
also does virtue when it has arisen in the soul irradiate its mist 
and dissipate its dense darkness. “And there," says Moses, 
“ he placM the man whom He had formed ’’; for God being good, 
and having formed our race for virtue, as His work which was 
most' akin to Himself, places the mind in virtue evidently In 
order, that it, like a good husband, may cultivate and attend to 
nothing else except virtue’ {AllegorieB of the Sacred LawSt 1. 4, 
0. D. Yonge’s transl.). 
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accessible to the people, translated them with notes 
into Arabic, then widely spoken. He aimed to 
interpret the OT agreeably both to reason and 
Talmudic tradition, which latter he held to bo 
equally of Divine origin with the Scriptures. In 
carrying out this aim his interpretations became 
arbitrary and forced. Followers of Saadia in the 
Babylonian schools pursued his idea of applying 
reason to OT interpretation, and one Samuel ben 
(diofni (t 1034) went so far as to endeavour to 
explain miraculous events of OT as if they were 
natural (Gratz, Hist. Jews, iii. p. 2.'59). Jewish 
learning, however, fell into decay in the East and 
became centred in Western Europe, especially in 
Si)ain. Here the Hebrew language was cultivated, 
and OT exegesis along with that of the Talmud. 
Ibn Janach (f 10.50) has been called the first 
rational Biblical critic. Although convinced of the 
divinity of Holy Writ, he held that it must be 
interpreted according to the rules of human usage 
(Griitz, iii. p. 269). Kaslii (f 1105), whose commen¬ 
taries, held to be almost as sacred as the text, 
are j)iinted in Kabbinical Bibles, explained the 
Scriptures according -to the natural meaning of 
the words, but comljined therewith llalakhic and 
llaggadic fancies. Ibn Ezra (1* 1107), while paying 
attention to tradition for the exposition of OT 
laws, cut loose botli from Kabbalistic and Hag- 
gadic interjpretations and followed the natural 
sense, and thereby raised OT exegesis to the dignity 
of a science. (Maimonides (t 1204), the Jewish 
Aristotle and codiher of Biblical and Talmudic 
law, shows also the activity of the Jewish mind of 
tliis period). David Kimchi (f 1255) and others 
followed in the same directions, and Jewish inter- 
j)retation (save in representing the bias of a Jew 
compared with a Cliristian) merges into that of the 
common stream of Biblical scholarship, represented 
now in the modern critical movement.* 
iii. The OT in the Chuistian Church.— 
Textual Criticism .—Corresponding to the trans¬ 
mission and preservation or the OT in the Jewish 
Church, is textual criticism in the Christian 
Church. For early cflortM in this direction, see 
articles Septuagint and Vulgate. Beyond the 
interest taken in such criticism by Ori|?en and 
.lerome and by the Antiochene school, in their 
indirect manner, none appears until after the 
Beformation. Tlie Reformers accepted the Mas- 
Borctic Text of the Jews as infallibly inspired, and 
the Jewish tradition of its having been kept 
singularly pure since its origin. This notion m 
the post-Ileformation period was intensified by 
some on do^natic grounds into the theory of the 
Mosaic or Ezraic inspired origin of even the 
Hebrew vowel points (a view maintained by the 
elder Buxtorf (f 1629) and the younger (f 1669), 
and appearing in the Helvetic Confession (1675). 
This view was refuted by Cappellus (f 1658), 
who, with Morinus (first a Protestant and then a 
Roman Catholic, tl659), showed not only that 
the Hebrew vowel points were of a relatively late 
origin, but also that the present Massorotic text 
is open to emendation by the use of the ancient 
versions. This laid the foundation of modern 
textual criticism. Helpful apparatus for such 
work also then appeared in the polyglott Bibles 
of the 17th cent., especially Walton’s London 
Polyglott. In the next century Hebrew MSS 
were collated by Kennicott (f 1783), and de Rossi 
(t 1831), whoso labours showed that all Ileb. MSS 
represent essentially the same text. Textual criti¬ 
cism is now carried forward by a comparison of the 
Heb, text with the ancient Versions, principally 
the LXX, and by subjective emendation. In the 
latter the parallelism of Heb. poetry discovered and 

* The Kabbalistic interpretation of OT (see above) was wide¬ 
spread durinif the Middle Ag^es. 


thus applied by Lowth (f 1787) and the rhythm 
or tones are of the greatest service. Along these 
lines scholars have worked slowly and cautiously, 
assi.sted by discoveries of the recensions of tlie 
LXX text and the work in its revision by Lagarde 
(t 1891) and others (see art. Septuagint), and in 
some degree by further collation of Hebrew MSS 
by Strack (see art. Text of OT). 

Among the important contributions to OT textual criticism 
may be mentioned Olsiiausen’s Hmendationm z. AT, 1S2C, Bei- 
tragezurKritikGn. 1870; Wellhauson, Text der Bucher Samuel., 
1871; Cornill, Das Buck. Ezk. 1880 (almost an epoch-making 
work) ; Driver, Notes on Heb. 2'ext of Samuel. Of. also writings 
of Baethgcn (on Ps), Jlickell (on Job, Pr), Boer (on Job), Kloster- 
niann (on 1 and 2 S, 1 and 2 K), Wellh. {Kl. Provh.S, Cheyne 
(Psalms, crit. notes), Ryssel (on Mic), and especially the SBOT, 
Heb. Text, the most elaborate and far-reaching attempt hitherto 
made in OT textual criticism. Of. also recent OT commentaries 
of the International Series, by Driver on Dt, Moore on Jg, Smith 
on 1 and 2 S, Toy on Pr, and those of Nowack’s Hdkoinm. and 
Marti’s Kurser lideomm. 

2 . Use and In i'erpretation.— (a) In the NT.— 
Both Clirist and tlic apostles or writers of the NT 
held the current Jewish notions respecting the 
Divine authority and revelation of the OT. They 
refer to it in the words used by the .lews, * the 
Scriptures ’ (Mt 22-®, Jn 5®^), ‘ the Holy Scriptures ’ 
(Ro 1*), and speak of its authors being moved by 
the Holy Ghost (2 P D'), and appeal constantly 
to its statements as unquestioned authoritative 
truth. But at the same time they regarded the 
OT revelation as partial and incomplete. Christ 
not only placed His own authority above that of 
Rabbinic tradition (Mt ^*), but likewise 

speaks of the teaching of the Mosaic law as per¬ 
mitted owing to the hardness of men’s hearts (Mt 
19'’); and St. Paul regards the dispensation of the 
Law as decidedly inferior to that of the gospel • 
the Law was ‘ rudiments ’ (Gal d'’), serving to 
establish a knowledge of sin. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews found the OT dispensation 
faulty and defective. But in all these views the 
disparagement of the OT is only relative. Chri.st 
never repudiates its revelation and autliority. He 
puts His emphatic seal upon the OT, saying 
(according to Jn 10’’®, unless our Lord is iiere 
arguing ad hominem) that its word cannot be 
broken, and that not one jot or tittle of the law 
shall pass away until all sliall be fuliilled (Mt 5''*). 
St. Paul held likewise most strongly to its Divine 
origin and its nature, holy, just, and good (Ro 
rji 2 . worthy of all honour, serving to usher in 
the gospel, a tutor to bring men to Christ (Gal 
3^“*). Likewise also the autnor of tlie Epistle to 
the Hebrews recognized the full validity of the 
OT covenant, but in Christ and in His gospel the 
OT had a full and perfect realization. Thus the 
OT had its chief value, since the Ceremonial l.aw 
ceased to bo binding, in foreshadowing Chri.st and 
the gospel. This led to the conception of the OT 
as a book of prophecy throughout. Wherever 
words and incidents suggested events in the life of 
Christ, or of the early Church, or whore they 
seemed to confirm Christian doctrine, they were 
so applied. This application of the OT in the NT, 
although it is in the line of Jewish methods of 
interpretation, finds its justification in the pro¬ 
phetic elements of the OT. These look forward 
to a special manifestation of .Jehovah, to a new 
relationship established betw'een Jehovah and 
Israel and mankind, to a series of blessings—all 
of whicli may be summed up in the word redemp¬ 
tion, and which likewise were coupled with the 
appearance of a royal person, an ofTsjiring of 
David. These OT outlooks, according to apos¬ 
tolic experience and observation, were realized 
in and through Christ; hence the NT view of 
the OT is fully justified ; in details (according to 
historic exegesis) the applications of the OT in the 
NT may sometimes bo unsound, but taken as a whole 
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the NT method is right. The redemption ex¬ 
perienced in Christ is a fulfilment of OT promises. 

(d) In the. Early Ch urchy to A.D. (iOO.—The OT of 
the early Church was tlie LXX, used also, though 
not exclusively, by the NT writers. Hence some 
of the Church Fathers lefer to the apocryphal hooka 
as though forming a part of the O'f Scriptures, and 
certain of them came to be canonized by the Council 
of Trent (see art. ArocHYPHA in vol. i. p. 120 ff.). 
The NT view and treatment of the OT (see above) 
passed into the Christian Church. 

An excess of diaparaffemont of the OT appears In the Epistle 
of Harnabos (who regarded certain Jewish institutions as of evil 
orifi^in) and in Gnostic heretical sects and that of Marcion (who 
entirely rejected the OT): a failure to reco(fuize sutlicicutly 
the transient eleinonts of the OT appeared in the views of the 
Ebiorute and other Judaizing Christians. 

'file restraint exhibited in the NT interpretation 
of the OT was no longer continued. Jewish 
methods, especially tlie alJegmrical, prevailed to 
extravagance (although a literal interpretation 
alon|» with an emphasis upon the authority of 
tradition, according to the Jewish notion, was 
advocated by Irenieus [t 202] and Tertulliau 
[fc. 220] against allegorizing Gnostics). The OT 
was regarded not only as a hook of prophecy 
foreshadowing Christ and the gospel, but even 
as a compendium of Christian doctrine, to he 
perceived through its spiritual or allegorical 
meaning. This view and method of interpreta¬ 
tion, appearing in the earliest Christian writers 
(Justin Mart., f 148-165, and the Apost. Fathers 
generally), prevailed especially through the influ¬ 
ence of Origen (f r. 254), who disparaged the literal 
sense and held to a threefold meaning of Scripture, 
corresponding to the body, soul, and spirit {de 
Prin. IV. i. 11): the literal or grammatical mean¬ 
ing, the practical meaning or application, tlie mys¬ 
tical or spiritual, i.e. alle^ricaf (cf. S. DavkWn’a 
Hermeneutics, p. 98IT.). JBy the last he resolved 
all OT difliculties. Any statements, whether of 
history or law, appearing absurd, were rejected in 
their literal meaning, and received only in their 
spiritual or allegorical interpretation {de Prin. 
IV. i. 15, 16). Even so gifted a scholar as Jerome 
(1420), while he said in one instance that the alle¬ 
gorical interpreter is insane {Comm. Jcr. 27, from 
llavidsun), yet used this method, althougli not to 
the extent of rejecting Llie O'r history as literally 
true. Augustine (t 4IU)), in spite of the sound rules 
of exegesis whicli he laid down in de Doc. Christ., 
expounded the OT allegorically, although not with¬ 
out reference to the historical meaning, which he 
defended, and whoso dilliculties ho sought to re¬ 
move (as, for example, the six days of Creation, 
which ho resolved into a*ons, dc Civ. Dei. xi. 6f.). 
ITo also, however, divided interpretation into four 
kinds, historical, (etiological, analogical, and alle¬ 
gorical. Scriptural interpretation became after 
liim entirely dominated (as it had been in a large 
degree before) by ecclesiastical tradition or doc¬ 
trine. An exception to this allegorical treatment 
of the OT appeared in the school of Antioch, where, 
especially by Theodore of Mopsuestia (f 429), tlie 
allegorizing of the OT was rejected, a diircrcnco 
in degree of revelation between the OT and the 
NT was recognized, and historical interpretations 
were given. (He exhibited the tendencies of 
modern Biblical criticism. All the Messianic 
psalms except three lie interpreted as referring to 
Hezekiah and Zerubbabel. Canticles he rejected 
from the Canon. He found no Trinity in the OT). 
Owing to the Nestorian heresy this school of inter¬ 
preters died out (Basil, t379, also rejected the 
allegorical method). 

(c) Middle Aqes, 600-1500.—In this dark period 
the allegorical interpretation continued, assuming 
a mystical exposition for inner spiritual growth ! 


rather than instruction (cf. Bernhard of Clair- 
vaux’s [t 1153] sermons on Canticles). Ecclesias¬ 
tical usages were found typilied in the OT. But 
little original work on tlie OT appeared. Scholars 
contented themselves with copying the opinions of 
Church Fathers (‘Catenie’). Vet the true char¬ 
acter of the OT began to ho appreciated. Nico¬ 
laus de Lyra (|* 1340) in his Commentaries, from 
his regard to the literal meaning, although he 
I insisted upon the fourfold meaning, made the 
beginning in the Christian Church of a new epoch 
in Bible stmly and of a school of natural exegesis. 
He was intluenced by the Jewish interpreters of 
this period, especially Rashi. 

{d) Period of the Reformation, 1500-1600.—The 
Reformers made an advance (1) in recognizing the 
Heb. OT as furnishing alone the authoritative in¬ 
spired text, (2) in insisting upon the natural mean¬ 
ing and discarding the allegorical method of inter¬ 
pretation, and (3) in interpreting Scripture by 
Scripture instead of by tradition or ecclesiastical 
authority. They followed the NT writers in 
recognizing the unity of the OT and the NT, and 
also the diliereiice between them. Here, however, 
they failed (Calvin, 1 1564, less than otliers) to do 
justice to the OT stages of Divine revelation, ami 
the stage separating the OT from the NT. NT 
beliefs were ascribed to OT persons. Calvin held 
that the Israelites ‘ in the band of Canaan beheld 
as in a mirror the future inheritance reserved for 
them in heaven ’ {Inst. II. ii. 1). The notion was 
common (expressed by ^lelanchthon, tl560) that 
the doctrines of the Church began in Paradise, 
and coutiimed through all time. 

(c) PosUReformatxon Period, 16(K)-1750.—This 
was the age of scholastic theology and of the 
rigid doctrine of verbal inspiration, making the 
OT infallible, not only in religious truth but in all 
allusions to other matters, such as those of natural 
science and history, fn the Lutheran and Re¬ 
formed Churches, also, the failure of the previous 
period to grasp fully the progress of Divine revela¬ 
tion was generally heignteued. Proof texts of 
Christian doctrine were drawn almost as readily 
from the OT as the NT. The federal theology 
of Cocceius (t 1669), in which were distinguished 
two covenants, one before the Fall and one after, 
and three dispensations, one before the Law, one 
under the Law, and one under the Gospel, marks 
an advance, furnishing the germ of a Biblical 
theology; yet the apprehension of the historic 
process of Divine revelation was so slight that 
Witsius (tl677), a follower of Cocceius, held in 
ellect that the traditional exposition of the OT was 
revealed to our first parents and transmitted by 
them to their posterity {(Economia Foedcrum, iv. 
1. 26). Such views extensively prevailed, and led 
to typical interpretations, difiering little from the 
allegorical. An exception to this tendency, how¬ 
ever, appeared in a few Arniinian scholars, espe¬ 
cially Grotius (t 1645), who laid stress upon his¬ 
torical exegesis. English Puritan divines excelled 
abso in the practical exposition of the OT during 
this period, and gave principles leading to a historic 
understanding of the OT, which unhappily were 
repressed (see Briggs, op. cit. pp. 459-469). 

(/) Period of Modern Criticism, 1750-1900.—The 
Reformers receiving the Hebrew Scriptures from the 
Jews, accepted also their tradition concerning their 
character and authorship. The Pentateuen was 
written by Moses, the other books by the persons 
whose names they bear, or when this was excluded 
by their contents, as in 1 and 2 S, or the terminus 
ad quern, then by other OT persons contemporary 
with the events aescribed (Jeremiah, for example, 
was regarded as the author of 1 and 2 K, and Ezra 
of I and 2 Ch). OT narratives were also regarded 
as entirely historical and without error. Only a 
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slight questioning was heard at this time. Carl- 
stadt (t Jr)41) held that Moses did not write the 
rentateuch ; and Jmtlier, perhaps in reference to 
tlio opinion of Carlstadt, said, ‘ What dillereni c did 
it inaKe if Moses had not written the Pentateuch?’. 
Calvin in his refusal to accept Joshua as tlie author 
of the 13k. of Joshua, and in his assignment of Ps 
44 and 74 to the Maccaba3an period, and the J3k. 
of Malachi to Ezra, showed the same spirit. But 
the interest of the lleformers was in other direc¬ 
tions, in defending the authority of the Bible 
against that of ecclesiastical tradition, in framing 
Christian doctrine, and in developing Christian life. 
The post-Reformation period, with its high doctrine 
of inspiration, repressed critical study and freedom 
of thought within the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches. The critical movement commenced 
among non-Protestant and unbelieving scholars. 
Peyrere (t 1676) a French Catholic, Spinoza (f 1677) 
the Jewish philosopher, and Hobbes (t 1679) the 
ilnglish deist, all denied the Mosaic authorship of 
tlie Pentateuch on the ground of passages showing 
a later date (see art. Hexateuch). Masius (f 1573), 
a Roman Catholic, Had also recognized these pas¬ 
sages as non-Mosaic. Simon (f 1712), a Roman 
Catholic, sometimes called the father of OT In¬ 
troduction, held to a diversity of authorship within 
the Pentateuch. The influence of English deists, 
wlio rejected the received Christian views respect¬ 
ing the inspiration of the OT and its history, 
morality, and prophecy, was also felt in Germany. 
But modern OT study or criticism is really a phase 
of tlie intellectual movement of the 18th cent., 
which has created modern science in all depart¬ 
ments of learning. Under this movement the OT 
began to be studied as literature. Herder (f 1803) 
was a pioneer in this direction, to which also the 
discoveries of Bishop Lowth in regard to the struc¬ 
ture of Hebrew poetry contributed (see above). 
Sender (f 1791) introduced historical interpretation, 
and Astruc (f 1766) in distinguishing the clocuments 
in Genesis by their use of the Divine names made 
a beginning of the scientilio investigation of the 
Pentateuch. But more than all others, Eichhorn 
(t 1827), who, independently of Astruc, discovered 
the documents in Gn, exerted a wide influence in 
favour of the literary study of the OT. His results 
in analysis are remarkably near those received at 
the present time. He introduced the term ‘Higher 
Criticism,’ saying— 

' I am obliged to {five the moat pains to a hitherto entirely 
unworked flelil, the investijfation of tlie internal condition of 
the particular writings of the OT by the help of the Higher 
Criticism (a new ruimo to no humanist).’—1787, Pre^e. 

Geddes (f 1802), a Scotchman and Rom. Catholic, 
held that the Pentateuch was a compilation of 
documents, pre-Mosaic, Mosaic, and post-Mosaic— 
the fraginentary hypothesis, yet a real advance; 
so also Vater (f 1826) and Hartmann (f 1838). The 
Bk. of Joshua was recognized as a i)art of the 
Pentateuch, hence the notion of the Hexateuch. 
The fragmentary hypothesis contradicting the evi¬ 
dent unity of the Hexateuch was shown by Ewald 
(t 1875) to be untenable, and the supplementary 
took its place, presented in various forms by de 
Wette (t 1849), Bleek (f 1859), Sthbelin (f 1875), 
Knobel (f 1863), and others. The general agree¬ 
ment was that the Hexateuch was composed or the 
Elohistic, the oldest document, written by a priest 
of the 11th or 10th cent. B.C., containing also 
enuine Mosaic legislation, supplemented by the 
ehovistic writer and then again by the author of 
Dt (of the 7th cent, ac.), who possibly was the 
compiler of the Hexateuch. Hupfeld (f 1866) 
showed that the Elohistic source was not a unity, 
but made up of a priestly legal part P and a 
napative prophetic part E (Ilgen, f 1834, had 
pointed this out, but his discovery had been dis¬ 
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regarded). Nbldeke then showed that J and E 
had existed independently, and had been united 
later into JE, before their union witli P and D. 
Uraf (tl869), Kuencii (tl891), and Widlhausen 
have especially contributed to the linal solution of 
this problem, showing that the earliest documents 
of the Hexateuch are the prophetic ones J and E, 
resembling in certain features tlie early nropliets 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and that D comes 
next, belonging to the reign of Josiah, and P, the 
great priestly document containing moat of the 
Mosaic legislation (Lv and related parts of Ex and 
Nu), comes last in the exilic or post-exilic period 
(for details see above, and art. Hexateuch). Thus 
the conception of the order of the development of 
Israel’s religion has been revolutionized : the com¬ 
pleted Levitical code coming at the end instead of 
the beginning of the period extending from Moses 
to Ezra. 

Conclusions, departing almost as widely from 
previous Jewish and Christian views, have been 
reached within this same period concerning other 
books of the OT. The 13k. of Isaiah has been 
resolved into an anthology of prophecies of various 
dates (for history of this criticism see article 
Isaiah, IV.), that of Daniel placed in the Mac- 
cabsean period, Jg and 1 and 2 S shown to bo 
compilations of narratives not always harmonious 
with each other (see articles on all these books). 
The conception of the Canon also has very much 
changed. The post-Reformation view was essenti¬ 
ally that of Josephus ; each book written by a 
recognized inspired man, and all collected by Ezra 
or at his time (c. Apion. i. 8). For modern view 
see above, and article OT CaN')K. 

The conception of the OT history has also beeii 
revolutionized. Until the period of modern criti¬ 
cism, the narratives of the OT had generally been 
received as records of real history. But according 
to the new view they contain myths and legends, 
and give a partially erroneous conception of the 
growth of Israel’s religion, whose beginnings are 
not found in direct Divine communications to 
primitive mankind and the patriarchs, but in 
the common primitive religion of the Seuiitic 
peoples, whence by revelation throujjh Moses 
and the prophets, the legal or ecclesiastical stage, 
represented in the middle books of the Penta¬ 
teuch, was reached about the time of Ezra. The 
OT tlius can no longer be regarded as an infal¬ 
lible or, indeed, entirely trustworthy guide in 
science and history. In these particulars it re¬ 
flects the limitations of its times. (Historical 
criticism showing the errors of the OT narratives 
has kept pace with the higher criticism and formed 
a part of it. Among noteworthy contributors to 
this were de Wette and Coleriso (f 1883), and in 
constructive work Kittel, Stade, and Wellhau.sen). 

A similar limitation appears also in the moral 
and religious teachings of tuo OT. (A certain limi¬ 
tation is recognized in the NT, and has always 
been more or less clearly discerned in the Christian 
Church. Criticism emphasizes a Pauline conception 
also in making prophetic religion antecedent to 
the Law). The new science of OT theology, giving 
a historical exhibition of the development of the 
religion contained in the OT, has also arisen, being 
first clearly presented in 1789 by Gabler (t 1826), 
and carried forward by G. L. Bauer (t 1806); de 
Wette (t 1849); von Colin (t 1833); Vatke (t 1882), 
who in a neglected work (1835) put the Prophets 
and the Law in their true relation, thus anticipat¬ 
ing more recent results; Ewald (f 1875), Schultz, 
Smend, and others. 

Those critical conclusions were controverted from 
the first by Carpzov (f 1767), Micliaelia (t 1791), 
Hiivernick (t 1845), Hengstenberg (t 1869), Keil 
(t 1888), and others in Germany, and they received 
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little favour in Great Britain and America until 
within recent years (especially thiou;;;h the influ¬ 
ence of A. B. Davidson, W. It. Smith (f 181M), S. K. 
Driver, and C. A. Bri<;gH). 

iv. The Permanent Keligious Value of the 
OT resides in the simplicity of its revelation and 
the freshness of its expression of primary and 
universal religious truths and experiences. (1) God 
is revealed not as a philosojdiical abstraction but 
as a concrete Personality, transcendent and yet 
thoroughly approachable and ready to enter into 
the closest fellowship and communion with men, 
and in loving care, compassion, and forgiveness 
meeting their deepest religious wants and needs. 
The OT introduces God ‘the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth,* directly into human 
life. (2) Man in his true experiential relation to 
God is likewise described in the careers of the 
patriarchs and other heroes and worthies of Israel, 
and in the history of Israel itself. Sin is portrayed, 
and also return and obedience. Moral precepts 
and laws of conduct are abundantly ^ven, especially 
in reference to national and social life. (3) The OT 
is also a book of hope, containing the triumphant 
note of redemption which is truly fulfilled in and 
through Christ, and the NT believer always finds 
Christ and His go^iel organically and potentially 
cnslirined in the OT. Modern criticism has not im- 
])aired these permanent elements. Their authority, 
which is that of truth, still remains, and the OT 
has been transmuted from a mechanical record of 
doctrines and of forced Divine manifestations into 
a book of genuine historic life, an epic of salva¬ 
tion, showing the living process of God’s revelation 
through Israel. 

LiTRAATuaB.—Introductions to the OT by Bleek 8 (revised by 
Wellhausen, 1893, and tr. by Venables, 1869), CornilM (1896), S. 
Davidson (1862), de Wetted (revised by Sohr^er) (1869) (special). 
Driver® (1897) (special), Eichhorn^ (1823-24), Ilolzinger (1893) 
(Uexateuch), lieil® (1869), Kbnifif (1893), Kuenen^ (1886-89) 
(special), Kautzsch (tr. 1899) (History of Growth), Reu882(1890), 
klehma (Brandt) (1890), Strack» (1898), Wildeboer (Germ, tr.) 
(1894) (special), Wrij^ht (1890). For works on the Uanon and 
Text see literature under OT Oanon, and on OT History see 
literature under Ihrahl. 

For OT Theology see Dillmann (Klttel) 1896, Martin 1899, 
Schultz 6 1890 [Eng. tr. 1896], SmendS 1809. 

History of Interpretation and Oriticism. Briggs, General 
Introduction to a Study of the Holy Scripture, N.y., 1899; 
Dicstel, Geechichte dee Allen Teetarnentee in der Chrietlichcn 
Kirehe, Jena, 1369; Farrar, Hietory of Intermetation (Bampton 
Lecture), 1886; Samuel Davidson, Sacred Uenneneutxce, Kdin. 
1843; Terry, Uihlical Herineneutice (pt. iii.), N.Y. 1886; Ladd, 
Doctrine ^ the Saored Scripture, z vole. N.Y. 1883; W. R. 
Smith, OTJC"^, 1892; Cheyne, Foundere q/ OT Criliemn, 
London, 1893. 

With reference to the OT (Inspiration, etc.), in the light of 
Modern Criticism, of. Bruce, Avoloyetice (1892), Bk. ii. pp. 164- 
836; Horton, Revelation and the Rible, 1892 ; Kirkpatrick, The 
Divine Library of the OT, 1801; Otlley, Aepects of the OT 
(Bampton Lecture), 1897 ; Sanday, Oracles of God, 1891, and 
inspiration (Bampton Lecture), 1893 ; Simon, The Bible an 
Outarouith of Theocratic Lifeyl%9% ; A. B. Davidson, ‘ The Uses 
of the OT for Edification,’ in Expositor, Jan. 1900. 

E. L. Curtis. 
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Literature. 

i. Definition of the term ‘Canon.’— The 
word ‘ Canon ’ may be roiiglily defined as the list 
of books authoritatively declared to be Holy 
Scri]>ture. Speaking a priori, the authority by 
which they are so declared may dill'er in degree 
and even in kind. It may bo, for example, that of 
a Church Council having power to lay down the 
law for the whole Churdi, or it may be the 
expression of an enlightened public opinion, or, 
again, the opinion of a few leading scholars, whose 
views have gradually found general acceptance. 
For authoritatively declared it might therefore 
be deemed sufficient to substitute universally 
received ; but it is preferable to start with a wider 
definition, leaving the nature of the authority to 
be decided in each case by the evidence. The 
term Holy Scripture suggests—(1) in some peculiar 
sense a Divine origin, (2) in connexion with this 
a special sanctity distinguishing Scripture from all 
other books, (3) reading for devotion or edification 
in public worship, (4) quotations for the purpose 
of establishing doctiine or argument. But only 
the first, or perhaps we should say the first two, 
and even these with some necessary modification, 
can he considered as belonging to the necessary con¬ 
notation of the idea; the second, third, and fourth 
are obviously the result of the first, and all are to 
some extent cniestions of degree. In the Jewish 
Church several of the books which are unquestion¬ 
ably canonical are not read even now, and have 
never been read, in public worship, namely Chron¬ 
icles, Job, Proverbs, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 
On the other hand, in the English Church, not to 
mention the Protestant communities, parts of 
several hooks are read in public worship, such as 
Wisdom, Sirach, and Baruch, which are not 
received as canonical; whereas the canoni(;al Song 
of Songs is altogether omitted. Again, a difference 
of degree, and even to some extent of kind, in the 
inspiration of the various books has been generally 
admitted ; while, on the other hand, many writers 
have recognized that we have no right to deny 
inspiration altogether to books outside the Canon. 
This was admitted even by Jewish writers, as we 
may sec from the following quotation from the 
Talmud: ‘According to K. Judah, Samuel said, 
“Esther does not ciefile the hands” [i.e. is not 
canonical; see below]. Could Samuel have meant 
by this that the Bk. of Esther was not the work 
of the Holy Spirit ? No, he meant that it was pro¬ 
duced by the Holy Spirit, hut only for reading, not 
as Holy Scripture’ (Bah. Meg. la, quoted by Buhl, 
Eng. tr. p. 31). Here wo see that it might oe sup¬ 
posed that a Jewish llahhi regarded a hook as 
inspired in the highest sense, and yet as not a 
part of Holy Scripture. The subject of Inspira¬ 
tion goes far beyond our present inquiry ; it will 
he enough here to state that from the earliest 
times, among both Jews and Christians, it entered 
quite as largely as it does now into the idea of 
Holy Scripture; whereas the holiness of Scripture 
was felt even more keenly by the Jews of the 
early Christian ora than among the Christians of 
the present day. 

With the Jews, as we might have expected, the 
thought of the holiness of Scripture took a very 
material form. We see this in the jealousy with 
which they regarded the slightest alteration in 
the text, and in the highly fanciful symbolical 
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meanings that came to be attached to what were 
originally (many of them) the purely accidental 
idiosyncrasies of a single Hebrew MS. The 
formal establishment of this as tlio authorized 
text is probably the work of the school of Jamiiia 
in the early part of the 2nd cent. a.d. But the 
spirit which gave rise to it was certainly much 
older, and is probably referred to by our Lord in 
Mt 5^*. The words ‘one jot or one tittle’ have 
much more point if they express the spiritual 
counterpart to the exact literalism of the liabbis 
of His day, which made the alteration of the 
smallest letter or particle of a letter a sin. This 
materialistic view of the sanctity of Scripture 
appears even more curiously in the definition of 
what we should call canonical books as those 
which ‘deiilo the hands,’ the idea being that the 
desecration of a holy thing, as by touch, required 
expiation much in the same manner as material 
defilement. To avoid this ‘ defilement ’ the books 
which were read in the synagogue were covered. 
Thus we hear that at a certain period, before the 
canonicity of Esther was fairly established, wrap¬ 
pings of the rolls of "that book were declared by 
certain teachers to be unnecessary (Bab. Sank. 
100a, referred to by Buhl, p. 31). 

ii. Scope of the SunJECT.—We have, then, to 
consider what books belong or should belong to 
the Canon of the OT in the sense already explained, 
and if possible when and how they received ecclesi¬ 
astical sanction. The plan proposed is first to 
trace the evidence backwards, and afterwards to 
reconstruct, as far as the evidence allows, a con¬ 
nected history of the Canon. 

iii. Canon of the Keformed Churches and 
THE Roman Catiiolic Church compared.— 
There is at the outset this difficulty, that Chris¬ 
tians are not at the present day agreed, at least 
technically, as to the extent of the Canon. In 
the AVestern Church we meet with this broad dis¬ 
tinction, that, while all Reformed Churches accept 
as strictly canonical only the books found in our 
ordinary English Bibles, the Roman Catholic 
Church includes in its Canon those also which are 
commonly known as the Apocryphal Books. Not 
only so, but at the Council of Trent she laid special 
stress on the fact that all the canonical boolcs, as 
she considered them, were equally inspired ; ‘Sac- 
rosaucta Oecumenica et Generalis Tridentina 
Synodus . . . orthodoxorum Patrum exemnla 
secuta, omnes libros tarn veteris quam novi Tes- 
tamenti, cum utriusque unua Heus sit auctor . , . 
pari pietatis affectu ao reverentifi BU8cij)it ac 
yeneratur.’ Then follows a list of books, includ¬ 
ing the Apocrypha of OT, and, finally, an anathema 
levelled against those who refuse to accept all 
those books in their integrity as they were con¬ 
tained in the Vulgate [Concil. Trident, Sess. iv. 
Deer. 8). The Roman Catholic writers of the day 
did, however, recognize some sort of difl'erence in 
fact between Apocryphal and other books, and 
sometimes called the former dcutcro-canonic,al. 
But this term has been understood as intended to 
express the fact that the canonicity of these books 
was fiBly accepted at a later time than the proto- 
canonical in spite of some doubt and hesitation 
about them, not to imply a smaller degree of 
authority or inspiration (see authorities quoted 
in 8anday, Inspiration^ v. note B). The English 
Church, in common with other of the Reformed 
Churches, gives a sort of formal but limited 
sanction to the Apocrypha, ‘ and the other bookes 
(as Hierome sayth) the Churche doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners; but 
yet doth it not apply them to establish any doc¬ 
trine’ (Art. vi.). Iffie Belgic Confession makes 
a somewhat similar statement : ‘ Differentiarn 
porro constituimus inter libros istoa aacros et eos 


quos Apocryphos vocant; utpote quod Apocryphi 
legi quidem in EcclesiA possint, et fas sit ex illis 
eatenus etiam sumere documenta, quatenus cum 
libris canonicis consonant; at nequaquam ea est 
ipsorum auctoritas et firmitas ut ex illorum testi- 
nionio aliquod dogma de fide et religione ChristianA, 
certo constitui possit’ [Art. vi., quoted in Harold 
Browne, Exj)os. Artt., Art. vi. sec. iii. ; see also, 
on the relation of the Reformed Churches to the 
Apoc^pha, Buhl, m:». 69, 70]. On the other hand, 
the Westminster Confession, (i. 3) would have 
none of the Apocrypha, but declared emphatically 
that they were ‘ of no authority to the Church of 
God, nor to be otherwise proved or made use of than 
any other human writings.’ 

The grounds upon which the Reformed Churches 
differed from the Roman Catholic Church in the 
value attached to the Apocrypha, were partly 
historical and literary and partly doctrinal. It 
seemed right to limit the books of the OT to those 
which had been accepted by the Jews and formed 
part of the Hebrew Bible, and had also been 
accepted by some of the greatest of the Fathers, 
notably Origen, Athanasius, and Jerome; whereas 
the Apocrypha had been clearly distinguished by 
them from the Canon, and placed upon a lower 
level. The Reformers were also influenced un¬ 
doubtedly by the fact that quotations from the 
Apocrypha were frequently used by Roman 
Catholic writers in support of the peculiar doc¬ 
trines of their Church, such as Purgatory (Wis 
3®*®), and the meritorious value of good works (To 
41 ® 12», Sir 33 ® 29”* 

We have, then, to take account of what may be 
called a larger and a smaller Canon. The larger 
included most of those books which were comprise ! 
in the Greek LXX and afterwards the I.<atin Vul¬ 
gate, and became the Bible of the Medieval Church; 
the latter was confined to the Books of the Hebrew 
Bible, and was equivalent to our Old Testament. 
It is with the latter that we have directly most to do. 

iv. Jewish Origin of OT Canon.— The early 
Christians derived their OT from the Jewisn 
Church. By this is not meant that when the 
first Christians broke off from Judaism they took 
with them a well-defined Bible, but that questions 
of canonicity were referred, as a matter of course, 
to Jewish opinion. So little idea had the early 
Christian Church of deciding for itself what books 
were or were not canonical, that we actually find 
a bishop (Melito of Sardis, c. 170 A.D.) unable to 
specify the contents of the OT until he had 
travelled to the country where the sacred books 
had originated, and there made special inq^uiries 
(see Euseb. HE iv. 26). Even so his list is not 
absolutely complete, as it omits Esther. Whether 
this is merely a slip on his own or his informer’s 
part, or is intentional, it is difficult to say. It is 
not, of course, to be supposed that Melito was un¬ 
acquainted with the OT books which he enumerates. 
They were all to be found in the LXX, and Melito 
gives them their familiar Greek names as found in 
that version. The important fact is, that among 
the Bible books, in this wider sense of the Bible, he 
considered those to be of special value, or as we 
should say canonical, which he ascertained to be 
received among the Jews. That the early Chris¬ 
tian Church fully recognized that their OT Canon 
was thus derived, is shown even more explicitly 
by the language of Origen nearly a century later, 
c. 250, in which he speaks of * the Books of the 
Covenant, as the Hebrews have handed them 
down’ (ris ivSiaO'tjKovs ^L^Xovt ws "E^paioi TrapaSidd- 
a<riv); and after giving the Canon, only accidentally 
incomplete,* speaks of * the Maccabees’ as outside 

* The omission of the Minor Prophets is inconccivnhio on any 
other hypothesis, and is, in fact, required to make up the given 
Dumber of 22. 
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of tJcein to6tu)v iarl to, MaKKafiaiKa direp iinyi- 

ypairrai ^pjSijO Xa^avaUX, Eiiseb. HE vi. 25). That 
‘ the Maccabees ’ are, like the other books, given 
their Hebrew title, meaning probably ‘ Prince of 
the House of the Sons of Goa,* * is important as 
showing that the first book at least was still 
extant in Hebrew, and that Origen did not accept 
as canonical all sacred books in that language. 
The word iudiadi^Kovi suggests that diadi^Kti, ‘ cove¬ 
nant* (our ‘Testament*), was already beginning 
to bo apjdied technically to the OT collection. 
This testimony is all the more remarkable be¬ 
cause Origen not only made use of the ‘ external 
books* himself, but defended the Greek additions 
to Daniel against Julius Africanus. Similarly 
Jerome speaks of the books recognized amon^ the 
Hebrews {apud HebrcRos) and of those outsiae as 
having their proper place among the Apocrypha: 

* U t scire valcamus quicquid extra hos est, inter 
dir6Kpv4>a esse poncndum ’ {Profat. in libr. Sam. et 
MaL, quoted oy Ryle, Canouy Kxc. D. xiii. etc.). 

v. Divisions of Hebrew Bible—their Signi¬ 
ficance. —The inquiry therefore resolves itself 
into that concerning the reception of the sacred 
iKioks by the Jewish Church. WJmn and Iww 
ivere certain of the sacred books of the Jews 
received as canonical and the rest excluded? One 
fact is of great importance if wo would understand 
aright the history of the Canon, tliat we have to 
deal not with one, but with three groups of books. 
These are not the result of a later suodivision of 
the larger ‘Divine Library* for convenience’ sake 
into three smaller parts, but, with the probable 
exception of one book (Joshua), they were with 
the Jews always distinct, and were regarded with 
some difference of feeling. In Talmudic Literature 
they are compared respectively, in point of sanctity, 
with the Holy of Holies, the Holy Place, and the 
Temple Court. The three divisions are—(1) The 
Law (n'j'in Torah), comprising the Pentateuch or 
so called ‘Five Books of Moses.* (2) The Pro- 

hets (D’»’ 5 ^), comprising both the historical books, 
oshua. Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings 
—called ‘ the Former Prophets ’ ; and the pro¬ 
phetical books, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
the book of the twelve Minor Propliets—called 
‘the Latter Prophets.f (3) The Writings (Q’?in^ 
KWiUbhim = Gr. dyi6ypa<f>at Harjlographa — Holy 
Writings), by which is probably meant the rest of 
the Scriptures, those which do not come under 
either of the other heads. The Historical books 
were included under the Prophets, probably not 
under the belief that they were necessarily all 
written by well-known prophets, Samuel, Nathan, 
Isaiah, etc., but as written under prophetic in¬ 
spiration. In this article the groups will be 
called the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio- 
grapha. It will be obvious at once that they are 
not the result of a division according to subject- 
matter. The Prophetico-historical books do not 
include Chronicles, Ezra, and Neheiniah. The 
prophet Daniel (so expressly called in NT, Mt 
24^®) is placed not in the second, but in the third 
group. This last contains, in fact, books of the 
most heterogeneous sorts, poetry, ethics, philo¬ 
sophy, prophecy, etc., and its name is of the most 
general character. It would, strictly speaking, 
apply to all the groups, and its application to this 
exclusively can be explained only by the history 
of its inclusion in the Canon. 

vi. Evidence for the Jewish Canon. —At 
what period was the Canon of OT completed ? or 
can we indeed settle upon any exact date by 
which we can say that it was absolutely fixed ? 

* Seven other Interpretation! are given by Eyie, Canon of 

02’,p. 186. 

t These phrases probably refer to their position in the Hebrew 
Bible, not to a supposed priority or posteriority of dele. 


(а) T/lc Baba Bathra. —The difficulty in answer¬ 
ing this question is in part the difficulty of assign¬ 
ing an exact date to a literary document, and in 
part that of determining what degree of objection 
or hesitation about a book should prevent our 
considering it as at the time part of the Canon. 
The facts are these: In the Talmudic treatise 
called Baba Bathra there is an extract {bar- 
aitha) from the Mishna which gives a virtually 
complete list of the books of the OT as we 
now know it.* The Mishna was committed to 
writing, so it is believed, not long before A.D. 200. 
On the other hand. Buhl (p. 25) refers to a Tal¬ 
mudic passage to prove that even after this a 
scholar was found to deny the canonicity of the 
Bk. of Esther. Whether the omission of this 
book, or doubts expressed about it by certain 
Fathers, Melito, Athanasius, Gregory J^azianzen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and Amphilochius, were derived 
from Jewisli objectors, or were the result of an 
independent judgment, cannot be positively deter¬ 
mined. The omission by Melito may well be a 
slip (see Buhl, p. 68). 

(б) Talmudic extracts conx.erning disputed books, 
mainly 2nd cent. The evidence so far shows that 
by the end of the 2nd cent, at latest the Canon 
was virtually settled, but that it was even tlicn 
no unheard of thing to doubt the canonicity of 
a canonical book. As we go back through the 
2nd cent., we find such doubts becoming more 
frequent. There are several references in the 
Talmud to rabbinical teachers who rejected or 
disputed certain books. With the exception of 
Ezekiel, and perhaps Jonah also (see Ryle, pp. 
193, 194), what Ryle has happily called the dvrCKe- 
ybfxeva of OT seem to have neen confined to the 
Ilagio^rapha, and included Proverbs, Ruth, Esther, 
Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs, but especially 
the last two. The position taken up by these 
early Biblical critics is in many respects very 
interesting. 'I'hey never appeal to an ancient 
tradition either for or against a book; nor do 
they, with probably a few exceptions, discuss the 
question of authorship. And yet it is almost 
certain that both these considerations must have 
influenced the formation of the Canon. The ob¬ 
jections raised suggest rather that the canonicity 
of the books was generally admitted—but that in 
the opinion of the Rabbis quoted it was liable to 
objection. These objections were usually based on 
the ground of some supposed defects in the book?? 
themselves. They depended, in short, on internal, 
never on external, evidence. Thus Ec 8^® seemed 
to contradict 2^, and 4® seemed to contradict 9^. 
Proverbs was by some withdrawn, in common with 
the Song of Songs, because they spoke in parables, 
—an interesting proof of the interpretation put 
upon the latter, and, in point of fact, probably the 
cause of its recognition as canonical. The far 
more serious objection was raised to Ecclesiastes, 
that it betrayea an Epicurean tinge, and tended 
to favour the Sadducean scepticism. Thus 1* 
seemed to suggest a denial of the future state; 
IP encouraged worldly pleasure, and, moreover, it 
contradicted the stem precepts of Nu 15*®. On 
this book we learn that there was, or had been, 
a difference of opinion between the rival schools 
of Hillel and Shammai, the former accepting, the 
latter rejecting, the book. Even Ezekiel was at 
one time objected to on the ground that some of 
the provisions of the concluding chapters were 
contrary to those of the Leviticid law. Some of 
these oojections and discussions, interesting as 
showing the extreme views of inspiration then 

• Baba Bathra, fol. 146-1 Sa, quoted in Ryle. Exc, B. The 
separate books ot the Pentateuch are not mentioned, nor more 
than four of the Minor Prophets; but the former are, of course, 
implied by the ‘ Torah ’ ana the latter by * the Twelve.' 
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current, belong probably to an earlier date than 
tlic 2nd cent. A.D., but we must discount to some 
extent the common tendency of tradition to ascribe 
stories and sayings to well-known men, especially 
those of an earlier period. There is suflicient 
evidence to show that such discussions were by 
no means uncommon after the Council of Jamnia, 
to which we must next refer. They show that 
during the 2nd cent. A.D. several books, of the 
Hagiographa especially, were still the subject 
of free and frequent discussion. This was not 
inconsistent with their being in a general way 
recognized as canonical. But such a qualified 
canonicity, if wo may call it so, is hardly the 
same conception as we find at a later date. It 
was at this time neither irreverent nor disloyal 
to dispute a canonical book (see Ityle, ch. x.). 

(c) Council of Jarnnia. —It may be asked. When 
was this qualijied canonicity conferred? Both the 
Midrash and the Talmud point very definitely to 
the close of the 1st cent. A.D. In the former a 
saying of It. Simeon ben-Azai is quoted: * I have 
heard from the 72 elders, on the day when they 
gave K. Kleazar the y)rcsidency of tlie school (of 
.1 amnia), that the Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes 
defile the hands. R. Akiba [Griitz, It. Jacob] said, 
“God forbid that any one in Israel should doubt 
that the Song of i Songs defiles the hands; the 
whole world does not outweigh the day in which 
Israel received the Song of Songs. All the Kothu* 
bhim are holy, but the Song of Songs is the 
holiest. If they have contested, it was with 
reference to Ecclesiastes.” But R. Johanan ben- 
deshua, R. Akiba’s brother-in-law, said, “As R. 
Simeon ben-Azai has laid it down, so they dis¬ 
puted, and so they decided”’ {Meg, Jadaim iii. 6, 
quoted in Buhl, p. 29). The same tradition Avith 
some variety of detail is given also in Bab. Meg. 
la. These extracts refer to a council, or perhaps 
we should call it a debate, at J amnia, held, it is 
said, about A.D. 90. As the discussion from which 
the above quotation is taken is prefaced by the 
statement, 'All holy scriptures defile the hands, 
even Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes defile them,’ 
we may naturally infer that all the disputed 
^oks, either tacitly or expressly, reccivea the 
imprimatur of the council. After the fall of 
Jerusalem, Jamnia became the centre of Pales¬ 
tinian Judaism. The zeal and enthusiasm which 
had been shoAvn by the Jews in their sacrificial 
system now seems to have found a new focus in 
sacred literature (see Griitz, Hist. Jews^ li. ch. 
xiii.). The decisions of this school, if not con¬ 
sidered absolutely binding, must at least have had 
a very strong and far-reaching influence on Jewish 
pinion. If it is an exaggeration to say that the 
Canon of the OT was finsLiiy settled at the Council 
of Jamnia, it certainly goes a long way tow^ards 
the truth. 

{d) The Second Book of Esdras, c. 90 A.D. —This 
tradition, in itself so probable, is confirmed, as far 
as it goes, by a passage in the Apocalyptic Fourth 
Book of Esdros (2 Es 14^^*^®), in which, according 
to the text of the Oriental versions,* of the 94 sacred 
books miraculously wTitten out at Ezra’s quota¬ 
tion, 70 were to bo kept secret, the remaining 24 
divulged. ^ The number 24 corresponds to that of 
the canonical books as ordinarily reckoned by the 
Jews. The Avriter of this apocryphal work must 
be understood, therefore, as claiming that all the 
24 canonical books AA'ere written out at Ezra’s 
dictation. This book is, on internal evidence, 
ascribed to the age of Domitian, and would there¬ 
fore be about contemporary with the Council of 

* The Latin MS8 have 204, 84, 974. 904 being:, according to 
Ryle, the best att-ested reading, but the Oriental VSS agree in 
94 ^see Ryle, p. 286). This latter reading has also intrinsic 
probability in its favour, yet not so obviously as to have been 
a cause of oomiption. 


Jamnia. The Avriter’s object in setting doAvn Avhat 
is probably a pure fiction of his oavu, is to give 
credit to his Avork, as one of the 70 secret books ; 
as far as the canonical books arc concerned, it 
may be regarded as merely the echo of received 
opinion. 

(e) Josephust c. 90 A.D. —Of still greater import¬ 
ance is the practically contemporary evidence of 
Josephus: ‘For there are not with us myriads of 
books discordant and discrepant, but only two 
and tAventy, comprising the history of all time, 
Avhicli are justly accredited (om. ffeia, Heinicben in 
Euseb. HI. x.). And of these, five are the books of 
Moses, Avhich comprise the laws and the tradition 
of man’s origin up to the time of Moses’ death. 
This period is little less than 300 years. From 
the death of Moses until that of Artaxerxes, Avho 
Avas king of the Persians after Xerxes, the prophets 
who succeeded Moses wrote the events of their 
times in 13 books. The remaining 4 books contain 
hymns t-o God and counsels of life for men. From 
the time of Artaxerxes up to our own everytlung 
has been recorded, but the records have not been 
accounted equally worthy of credit with those 
Avritten before them, because the exact succession 
of prophets ceased’ (c. Ap. i. 8, quoted in Euseb. 
HE m. X.). Here wo find not only a description 
of books, but a theory of canonicity. Those books 
could alone be accounted Scripture which preceded 
the death of Artaxerxes {i.e. Xerxes, see Ryle, 
pp. 161, 162 n.), at Avhich time the prophetic gift 
ceased. Later books were, therefore, of loss 
esteem, though they might, as, e.g.^ 1 Mac, have 
a historical value. The very existence of such a 
theory seems to imply that thq fact of canonicity 
itself was regarded by Joscjdius as indisputable, 
and this is confirmed by his further statement: 
‘ And we give plain proof of our attitude toAvards 
our OAvn Scriptures: for though so long a time 
has passed, no one has dared either to add or change 
any tiling, but all Jews are naturally disposed from 
their very birth to consider them the decrees of 
God, to abide by them, and gladly to die, if need 
be, on their behalf’ {ih.). This cannot, of course, 
in the face of the literary criticism of the Bible, 
be accepted as a historical statement of fact; but 
did it express the current opinion among the Jews 
of the time of Josephus, and, if so, hoAV is it to 
bo reconciled with the traditions of the Council of 
Jamnia, and still more Avdth the disputations of 
certain Rabbis mentioned above ? 

But there are tAVo other questions which it may 
be A\'oll to ansAver first. How comes Josephus to 
speak of 22 books instead of 24 ? and what are the 
books which he means? Three explanations of 
the number 22 have been given. (1) That of Griitz, 
that Josephus did not include Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs, the tAvo books Avhich, according to 
the account preserved in Jadaim^ Avere the chief 
subject of dispute at the Council of Jamnia. Griitz 
maintains that both these books were accepted 
by the school of Ilillel, and rejected by that of 
Shammai, and that the main object of the council 
was to reconcile the two schools, so that the ques¬ 
tion of the Canon was really a secondary con¬ 
sideration. But, had this been tlio case, Josephus 
as a Pharisee Avould almost certainly have followed 
the school of Hillel and accepted these books. In 
any case it is not easy to understand Avhy ho 
should so unhesitatingly have rejected books Avhich 
were soon afterwards, u indeed it A\ as aftei'Avards, 
accepted by the majority. (2) A more common 
hypothesis is that Josephus included Ruth in the 
Hk. of Judges, and Lamentations in that of Jere¬ 
miah, witli the express intention of making the 
number of the books agree for symbolical reasons 
with that of the Hebrew alphabet. The sym- 
bolicaJ treatment of the number is in fact common 
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enough, but Joaeplius liimself makes no such use 
of it, and it seems, as far as wo know, to be con¬ 
fined to Christian writers. Conspicuous instances 
are found in Origen (in Phiseb. HE vi. 25) and 
Jerome {Praef, Sam. et Mai.). The latter, curi¬ 
ously enough, finds alternative symbolisms for the 
more ordinary number 24, and even for 27, the 
latter number bcin^j got by dividing the 5 double 
books — Samuel, Kings, (Jlironicles, Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, Jercmiah-Lamcntations—and comparing the 
whole with the numbers of the alphabet plus the 
5 final consonants. In this arrangement it is to 
be noticed, as Kyle very justly points out {Canon, 
p. 220), that Jerome conveniently ignores the fact 
that Judges-Ruth was also a double book, and 
follows the Creek arrangement in dividing the first 
three books. Their division in the Hebrew Bible 
is of much later date. It is clear, tlierefore, that 
this, at any rate, was no traditional Jewish ex- 
danation, out merely the play of Jerome’s own 
ancy. (3) A third explanation is that Josephus 
in including Ruth in Judges and Lamentations in 
Jeremiah was so far following the arrangement 
of the books in the LXX, as we know it. In 
any case his arrangement of books appears to be 
peculiar, and is based entirely upon tne subject- 
matter. Apart from any question arising from 
the inclusion or exclusion of Ecclesiastes and Song 
of Songs, it is evident that Daniel must be in¬ 
cluded among the prophetico-historical books, an 
arrangement quite at variance with Hebrew cus¬ 
tom. The descriptions, too, are somewhat vague. 
Even if Song of Songs is not to be included among 

* hymns to God and counsels of life for men,’ it is 
clear that the Bk. of Isaiah must be intended as 
among the pro})liets who wrote the history of their 
own times. What makes it impossible to decide 
this question absolutely is tliat we really do not 
know with any certainty what was the arrange¬ 
ment of the LXX at this date, nor do we even 
know whether the books were united as yet in 
one complete collection. It is at least as probable 
that it existed in the form of separate collections. 
Again there is some reason to suppose tliat the 
LXX did not stand alone in the combination of 
Ruth with Judges and Lamentations with Jere¬ 
miah. In this connexion hardly sullicieut weight 
seems to have been generally given to the express 
statements of Origen. In his enumeration of 
Scripture, ho describes Judges as Kptral, Trap’ 
airroii iv ivl, 2a0aretju, and Jeremiah as Ttpfglas 
<Ti>v Qp'^vois Kal iiricrToXy iv ivl, Tepeyula (in Euseb. 
vi. 25). This may possibly mean that in his Hebrew 
copy of the Bible the name ‘Judges’ included Ruth, 
and the name ‘ Jeremiah ’ both Lamentations and 
the Epistle (Bar 6).* Such a rearrangement of the 
Hebrew books is of importance as showing that in 
the view of Josephus, and those who followed the 
same arrangement, the Hagiographa were quite as 
definitely Scripture as the rest. 

When we compare the strong statements made by 
Josephus as to a Canon long and unalterably fixed 
with the doubts concerning certain books prevalent 
during the 1st and 2nd cents. A.i)., it seems that we 
have before us utterly irreconcilable evidence, and 
that we liave no choice but to accept one alternative 
and reject the other. And this is what writers upon 
the Canon seem very frequently to have done. 
But studying the question quite impartially, it is 
difficult to see what ground there should be for 
absolute falsification on either side. In fact the 
evidence of the Council of Jamnia, as far as it 

* The inclusion of this Epistle is certainly a difficulty; but in 
the face of the definite reference throuffhout to the Hebrew 
titles of the several books, it Beeins hardly satisfactory to say, 
with Ryle (p. 107), that Ori-^M-n Is merely following the LXX 
version. It appears inon* prol)able that at this date some 
Hebrew MSS aid actually contain this Epistle, which was re¬ 
garded by some as a genuine part of Jerenuah. 


goes, is too circumstantial to admit of such a 
supposition. On the other Iiand, when we examine 
the language of Josephus critically, there are two 
facts that we feel compelled to bear in mind: (1) 
That lie was fond of rhetorical statements, which 
have an evident flavour of Oriental hyperbole. He 
could not resist the temptation to make the most 
of what lie thought would interest his readers. 
We sliould hardly think, for instance, of treating 
his account of the events connected with tlie last 
siege of Jerusalem as the language of a scientific 
historian. (2) His object in speaking of the Canon 
aflbrded in this particular instance a special temp¬ 
tation to make the most of it, his intention being 
to show the incomparable superiority of the select 
Jewish writings to the ‘myriads’ (the word is 
itself a gross exaggeration) of Greek books whose 
accounts of tlieir mythology differed so widely 
from each otlier. In fact such an argument helps 
us to understand why it was that the Jewish 
doctors of that day were so sensitive about seem¬ 
ing discrepancies in Bible books. A clever heathen 
di.sputant might liave turned the tables and said, 
‘Why, your own sacred books often contain like 
contradictions.’ After all, the temptation to in¬ 
accuracy and exaggeration is one which some of 
our greatest historians, even in this seieiitilic age, 
—Macaulay, for example,—have not been wholly 
free from. We may, however, reasonably enough 
accept the statement of Josephus as evidence of the 
books commonly accepted by the most orthodox of 
the Jews of his day, without binding ourselves to 
believe that he was unacquainted with the ob¬ 
jections raised in certain quarters. But that 
statement can hardly be accepted as a positive 
proof that the Canon had been fixed long before 
bis time. It lias its value as making it probable 
that at that period the objections to certain books 
were conliiied to a few persons, whose opinions 
Joseplius felt justified in ignoring. 

(/) The New Testament. — So considered, the 
evidence of Josephus carries us a step further, 
showing us tliat the decision of the Council of 
Jamnia practically endorsed what may be regarded 
as tlie jiublie opinion of the time on the subject of 
the Canon. Going farther back, wo come to the 
evidence of the NT. From a Christian point of 
view this is of very special importance. There is 
a natural desire to* prove that the OT Canon has 
the imprimatur of our Lord. For this very reason 
it is important to be on our guard against even the 
suspicion of prejudice. 

(1) The way in which the OT was regarded by our 
Lord and His disciples. —This is perhaps the most 
important feature of NT evidence tor the OT 
Canon. It shows unmistakably that the Chris¬ 
tians inherited from the Jews the unquestioned 
belief in a body of literature of a specially sacred 
and Divine character. The expressions, ‘ the Scrip¬ 
ture,’ ‘ the Scriptures,’ h ypa<ph, ypa<f>al, are used, 
much as we use them now, as Avell-known terms 
which required no furtlier explanation, as, for 
example, in Mt 2l« Mk 14^^ Jn 7« 20». Tlie 
phrase ‘it has been written,’ ylypavTai, Mt 4'**®* 

Ro Gal 3 ^® etc., is equivalent to saying ‘it is 
found in Scripture.’ It is true that words signify¬ 
ing ‘ holy * are only twice applied to Scripture 
(ypa^aif dy/acs Ro 1 , lepd ypdggara 2 Ti 3 *®), but 
Divine influenee is asserted even more emphatic¬ 
ally in such plirases as waaa ypa(ph Oedxvevffros (2 Ti 
3 ^®), Aaveld iv xve^fiarL Ki'fpiov ai>T6v KaXci (Mt 22“*®; 
of. Ac 4“®). Moreover, the authority of Scripture 
is appealed to very frequently as sulficient evi¬ 
dence of tnith, as in Mt 21« Lk 2427, Ro iD etc. 
etc., and esp. Jn 10®® (oi> diivarai \v$i^vai ij ypatphi 
unless our Lord is here arguing ad hominem). That 
authority is equally implied in such expres.sions as 
\iy€i, €tpr)K€, etc., used in introducing Scrii)ture 
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quotations. Sometimes, no doubt, the true subject 
u God, not BO much as speaking through the writer, 
but as the actual speaker in the passage quoted, 
B.o. in Ac 13**, He 13*. It is also possible to ex¬ 
plain the verb as strictly impersonal, and as prac¬ 
tically equivalent to a passive. This view is 
supported by such a phrase as biefxtijyripaTo 64 iro6 ns 
\4ytay (He 2*) ; but the very indefiniteness is signifi¬ 
cant. It is as though the writer were so impressed 
with the Divine sanctity of the words that it was of 
little moment to him through whom or how they 
were first used. In fact, he conceived of them in 
certain cases as being continued to be spoken, as 
in He 3’* *. This use, though specially frequent in 
Hebrews, is by no means confined to that book. 
We have a remarkable example of it in Ac 2^* to0t6 
4<rn t6 tlfyqpAvov r. T^ipijfrov *IwiJX, where Joel is 
merely the channel of Divine communication. So, 
too, tif Kal 4y nf 'Qarji \4yei (Ro 9*®). Indeed, phrases 
of this kind occur so frequently, and with so much 
variety, that it seems most probable that the 
writers really thought of God or the Holy Spirit 
as the true subject, eyen though grammatically, 
perhaps, rti should be supplied. In He 3’ 10^** ** the 
subject t6 IlyeD/ma is actually given. See, further. 
Expos, Times, Sept. 1899, p. 633 f. 

(2) Books of Scripture quoted or referred to in NT, 
—When we come to inquire what books were com¬ 
prised in the connotation of ‘ Scripture * as used in 
NT, we may feel sure from Mt 5^’, Lk 24*^***, 
Jn 1*®, Ac 13‘® 24'* 28^, Ro 3*', that it included, at 
least, the Pentateuch and the Prophetico-Historical 
Books, as well as the Psalms.* From Ac 13'* we 
learn that the first two groups were regularly read 
in the 
in the 

The evidence of Lk 24*^ cannot be urged against 
the books of the Hagiographa other than the 
Psalms. Our Lord is referring to Scripture with 
special reference to the prophecies of the Messiah. 
A mention of books which contained no Messianic 
prophecies could not have been expected. In point 
of fact, some of the Hagiographa are introduced 
with what are most naturally understood as for¬ 
mulas of Scripture quotation, e.g, Pr 3®* with 3t6 
in Ja 4®; cf. also Ro 12'***°, where a quotation 
from Pr 26*'*®* is connected with another from 
Dt 32*®, which is introduced with the words yiypair- 
rai ydp. The same formula is used in 1 Co 3'® to 
introduce a quotation from Job 6'*. More remark¬ 
able is the mixture of Ec 7*® with Ps 14' in Ro 3'® 
prefaced by KaO^bs y4ypaTrTai (see QUOTATIONS, F). 
The reference in Mt 23** to 2 Ch 24®®* ®' at least 

5 roves that that book was a recognized source of 
ewish history. It can hardly prove its canonicity, 
unless He ll**"** proves the canonicity of 1 Mac.J 
But the absence of quotations in NT is not 
enough to prove that the rest of the Hagiographa 
were not at this time regarded as Scripture, when 
we take into account that of the first two groups 
there are no quotations from Judges, Obadian, 
Nahum, and Zephaniah, and very few from some 
others (1 from Nu, 1 from Jos, 2 from 1 and 2 S, 
2 from 1 and 2 K, 1 from Job), and, above all, that 
the contents of some of the books would not readily 
lend themselves to quotation. 

(3) NT evidence to extra-canonical hooks ,—On 
the other hand, it may be questioned whether the 
argument from the quotations in NT does not 
prove too much. Attention has already been 

* Oorlously enoueta, the Psalms are quoted in St John as the 
Law in lOM and as the Prophets in 6^. 

t Judffes, though not actually quoted, is referred to in He liw. 
As the 12 Minor Prophets had long before formed one book 
(Sir 4ei0)i it is Buffloient to find quotations as we do from several 
of them. 

, t The same objection might be urged against the reference to 
Judges in He ifw, were it not practioady certain that it was 
moluded in * the Prophets,* so often referred to in NT. 
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called to the use made of 1 Mac in He ll**’**. The 
quotation from the Book of Enoch in Jude'* is 
still more remarkable, showing that the writer 
of the Epistle accepted as a genuine prophecy of 
the patriarch an extract from a late book which 
never had a claim to be considered part of the 
Jewish Canon. To this we should add v.*, evi¬ 
dently taken also from some such extra-canonical 
source. It is almost certain that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews adapted the phrase dTrau- 
ya<rfxa r, dd^tjs, , , a&roO in 1* from Wis 7®®; but such 
an adaptation, in view of the sacredness and im- 

S ortance of the subject—the Divine nature of the 
on of God—Avould seem to injply a recognition of 
the authority of this book. Taken in connexion 
with the reference to 1 Mac in ch. 11, it suggests 
that this Alexandrian Avriter accepted the whole 
collection of the Alexandrian LXX as Scripture. 
To these should perhaps be added the quotations 
in Jn 7®***®, Eph 6'*, which, though not found in 
their present form in any canonical books, are 
definitely quoted as Scripture (see QUOTATIONS, G). 

(4) General estiinate of NT evidence. —Speaking 
generally, it may be said that while there was in 
the early Church a very strong feeling of both the 
sanctity and authority of Holy Scripture, and Holy 
Scripture connoted at least the majority of the 
books of OT, there was, on the other hand, by no 
means a very definite universally accepted idea of 
the exact contents or limits of Holy Scripture, at 
any rate among the Christians of the 1st century. 
With the learned Jews of Palestine it may have 
been, and probably was, different. This attitude 
on the part of Cliristian writers towards so im¬ 
portant a question may seem improbable and 
illogical. It would be so in modern times. But 
it is necessary to bear in mind the paucity of MSS 
in that age, tne * illiterateness * of ‘ tne masses,’ and, 
to some extent, of the writers themselves, and tlie 
difference of literary methods and standards then 
prevalent. Even the learned St. Paul himself 
hardly ever quotes accurately except from the 
Law and the Psalms, and mixes up quotations 
from different books to a most extraordinary 
extent (see Quotations, F). It has already been 
noticed how at a later time a distinguished bishop 
of the Church actually found it necessary to go and 
inquire among the Jews what the books of the OT 
really were. Taking all this into account, it is 
satisiaoto^ to know that the early Church from 
the veiy first accepted very nearly, if not quite, all 
of the OT books as Scripture. Moreover, there is 
no indication that the Hagiographa were looked 
upon as inferior to the rest of Scripture. 

{g) Philo, c. 40 A.D. —Going bacK to the earlier 
part of the 1st cent, we find the evidence of Philo 
somewhat confusing. He appears to have been 
influenced hy four more or less conflicting prin¬ 
ciples. (1) He recognized, above all, the supreme 
inspiration of Moses, beside which all other inspira¬ 
tion was comparatively insignificant. (2) He was 
influenced in his allegorical treatment of Scripture 
by the methods of tne Palestinian Halakha, and 
quoted the canonical books * as if of greater autho- 
nty than the rest. (3) He acknowledged the in¬ 
spiration of the LXX translators, and says that 
tne Hebrew and Greek Scriptures should be rever¬ 
enced and admired' as sisters, or rather as one and 
the same both in the facts and in the words ’ ( Vita 
Mos, ii. 5-7). (4) He advanced the theory that 
inspiration had a still wider sphere, and embraced 
the great Greek ^ilosophers, and it would seem 
even himself (see Drummond, Philo, vol. i. 16, 16; 
Buhl, § 6, 12). We might perhaps best represent 
and reconcile his different theories by supposing 
concentric circles corresponding to different degrees 

* Excepting Exekiel. Daniel, Butb, Oantioles, Eoolesisstes, 
Lamentations, and Esther. 
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of inspiration, the innermost containing the Law 
of Moses, the next the whole Palestinian Canon, 
the third the LXX hooks, the fourth including all 
inspired books in tlie very widest sense. But it 
seems hardly probable that Philo himself ever con¬ 
ceived so definite a system. All that his evidence 
really seems to prove is that on the whole he was 
inclined to regard the Palestinian Canon with 
neater favour than the wider collection of the 
LXX. In a general way it confirms what we know 
from other sources, but hardly adds anything 
definite. 

(A) Prologue to Sirach, c. 130 B.c.—It is different 
when we get back to the evidence provided by 
the Prologue to the Bk. of Sirach: ‘ Whereas many 
anti great things have been delivered unto us 
by the Law and the Prophets, and by others that 
have followed in their steps, for the which things 
Israel ought to be commended for learning and 
wisdom; . . . my grandfather, Jesus, when 
ho had mucli given himself to the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets and other books of our 
Fathers, and had gotten therein good judgment, 
was drawn on also himself to write something per¬ 
taining to learning and wisdom.* Further on the 
translator takes occasion once more to speak of 
* the Law itself and the Prophets, and the rest of 
the books,* as being superior in their original 
Hebrew to the translation of them (LXX). We 
gather from these statements that at this time the 
first two groups, the Law and the Prophets, were 
at least well-known collections of books of recog¬ 
nized authority; that there were, besides these, 
other books wfiich were highly esteemed for their 
wisdom and moral worth. But no very definite 
distinction is drawn between the spirit of this third 
group and the work of his grandfather, except that 
one IS the imitation of the other. Botli were actu¬ 
ated by TaiSela and (ro<pla. Such language is clearly 
inconsistent with the notion of a closed Canon, as 
we find it in Josephus. The translator lived, it 
appears, in an age of transition, when the canon- 
icity of the first two groups was practically estab¬ 
lished (whether a theory or a term expressive of 
canonicity had yet been formulated matters little), 
and that of the third was still in the making. It 
was natural to mention the third also in speaking 
of the sacred literature of the Jews, but not quite in 
the same spirit. Such language of commendation 
would have been quite out or place, almost im¬ 
pertinent, in speaking of the Law and the Prophets. 
A writer of his own day, Thomas Ellwood, could 
speak of Milton as ‘a gentleman of great note 
for learning througliout tlie learned world for the 
accurate pieces ho had written on various subjects 
and occasions.* Such language would be absurd 
now. 

We may be practically certain from other con¬ 
siderations that this third group of books included 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 
Chronicles, and others, but we cannot use the 
passage quoted as an independent argument for 
the canonicity of any single disputed book, such os 
the Song of Songs or Ecclesiastes. I 

(f) Sirach, c. 180 B.C. ; especially chs. 44- 
60 (Praise of Famous Men).—Of even greater 
importance is the praise of famous men in chs. 
44-60 of the Bk. of Sirach itself. From these 
chapters we get a very fair idea of the view of 
sacred literature taken by a learned Jew of that 
time. His descriptions are evidently taken from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the historical books 
of the Hagiographa (Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah). There are specific references to every one 
of them. His conception of David is largely derived 
from the Chronicler, the appointment or singers, 
the use of psalms in the temple worship, and prob¬ 
ably the Psalter itself being ascribed to him. ‘ In 


all his works he praised the Holy One most high 
with words of glory ; with his whole heart he sang 
songs, and loved Him that made him. He set 
singers also before the altar, that by their voices 
they might make sweet melody, and daily sing 
praises in their songs * (47®* cf. 1 Ch 25 and Ps 
149*). A similar acquaintance with Ezra and 
Nehemiah seems implied by what is said of Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and Nehemiah (49'^‘^). What is 
said of the first of these might possibly, however, 
have been taken from Hag pa-io 2*®, and certainly 
bears reference to the latter; and the absence of 
all mention of Ezra is singular. This shows that 
the author had no knowledge of those legends 
which connected the Canon so closely with the 
great founder of later Judaism (2 Es 14 ; see also 
llyle, Exc. D), and probably is to be explained on 
the supposition that in his eyes Ezra was over¬ 
shadowed by Nehemiah. It is not improbable that 
at this time the Bks. of Ezra and Nehemiah were 
still parts of Chronicles. The separation of these 
books would have helped to bring out the per¬ 
sonality of Ezra. Some of the other books of 
the Hagiographa seem also recognized. Sir 47®, 
already quoted, implies the existence of a psalm¬ 
book ascribed to David ; not necessarily the whole 
Psalter, but including apparently Ps 149 (see v.*), 
or at least Ps 100 (see v.®), and tnerefore probably 
the whole.* A similar passage, 47^^ speaKs of the 
admiration which Solomon elicited by his ‘ songs, 
and proverbs, and parables, and interpretations 
[obviously a mistranslation of niic'?D ‘ figures *; cf. 
Pr 1®, where has the sense of * figure *]. This 
passage might be merely an adaptation of 1 K 
432,88, would receive a special point if Pro¬ 

verbs, Song of Songs, and perhaps oven Ecclesiastes, 
formed part of the writer^s religious library. That 
Proverbs was well kno>vn to him is obvious from 
many passages in the book, which were evidently 
written in imitation of it; cf. Sir 24* with Pr 8*-, 
Sir P* with Pr P 9^* etc. etc. In 48*^* ** he makes 
reference to Is 40-66. ‘ He saw by an excellent 

spirit what should come to pass at the last, and 
he comforted them that mourned in Zion * (cf. 
esp. Is 40^- * 61®). This shows that in his time 
these last chapters had long formed part of Isaiah, 
and implies that a tliorough revision of the sacred 
l)ooks iiad taken place. He would seem to have 
lived at the end of a literary ago, such as was 
hardly possible in the troublous times of the 
Maccabees. The absence of any reference in Sir 
44-50 to the Bk. of Job is best explained on the 
supposition either that the latter was regarded 
as an allegory, or that Job did not belong to the 
type of those commemorated by Ben Sira, perhaps 
as not being of the Jewish community. Neither 
of these suppositions accounts for Daniel being 
ignored. Had the writer known the book, he 
could hardly have failed to include among his 
famous men one who combined the wisdom of 
Solomon with the courage of David. 

Thus the evidence of the Bk. of Sirach points to 
the general conclusion that at the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. the whole of the Law and the 
Prophets, and a considerable number of the Hagio¬ 
grapha, were among the accepted components of 
sacred literature. But how far the idea of a 
definite list of sacred books, such as we find in 
later times, had been formulated, or whether the 
sacred character of such books was officially sanc¬ 
tioned by any public authority, are questions 
which the evidence at present available seems 
insufficient to determine; and it appears some¬ 
what rash to assume, as many wnters on the 
Canon have done, the existence of such an 

* The fact that these psalms are not separately ascribed to 
David, and do not belong to smaller Davidlo groups, makes 
this all the more likelv. 
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authority without more definite proof. It seems 
most likely that official sanction, when given, con¬ 
firmed rather than created public opinion. 

Between the date of Sirach and the promulga¬ 
tion of the Hexateuch in 444 there is a complete 
dearth of evidence, and yet there is reason to 
believe that this period was the most fruitful in 
the literary activity to which the Canon of OT is 
due. 

{j) Ezra and Nehemiah.—{a) Promulgation of 
the Hexateuchf B.C. 444.—When we go back to 
the times of Ezra and Nehoiniah we are upon 
firmer ground. That the later or Priestly Code 
was officially sanctioned is made evident oy Neh 
8. 9, where there are several references to what 
criticism has proved to be exilic or post-exilic laws 
[Hexateuch] as distinct from the ancient code 
of Ex 20-23 and that of Deuteronomy. These 
chapters of Nehemiah are also important as show¬ 
ing the origin of the conception of a Canon. A 
Divine law binding the people, and publicly read 
before them that tliey might understand its pro¬ 
visions, is a very intelligible idea. Had we only 
the account of Nehemiah to go by, we should have 
imagined that it was the Law proper that was so 
sanctioned and publicly enforced. But the con¬ 
struction of the Hexateuch, i.e. the Pentateuch 
and Joshua, points indisputably to the conclusion 
that the narratives are an integral part of the 
book. Even supposing that at this time the 
Priestly Code had not been actually joined to 
the earlier strata of the Hexateuch (in itself an 
improbable assumption), yet in all these strata wo 
find law and history intimately associated. Tlie 
people had long been familiarized with the thought 
of a Divine purpose in the lives of their ancient 
fathers. Thus the authority of Ezra and Neho- 
miah would have sanctionea the conception of a 
sacred book, giving the early history of man and 
especially the Jews, associated especially with the 
great names of Abraham and Moses, and contain¬ 
ing in many different forms the rules of a religious 
life. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
Hexateuch was the Bible of the Jews of Ezra’s 
time. 

iP) Influence of the Hexateuch on the formation 
of the Canon. —That the same reverende should 
have come to be felt for the books of the later 
history and the works of the great teachers, as 
they were collected and compiled, is only the 
natural process of evolution. That in process of 
time a harvest of more miscellaneous, but all more 
or less religious, literature of dift’erent ages should 
have l)een gathered in and prized in its turn with 
at least something like the same degree of rever¬ 
ence, is equally natural. But, it may be asked, 
Why did this Canon-making process stop? The 
true answer seems to be that the literary ten¬ 
dencies of the period following the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, though vigorous after their kind, were 
intensely conservative. The learned of that day 
aimed at reproducing and fixing what they already 
liad, whether written or oral, rather than at pro¬ 
ducing. The same influences which caused the 
publication, to use a modern phrase, of the Mishna, 
closed the OT Canon. The reverence which the 
Jews had felt for the sanctuary was now mono¬ 
polized by the sacred writings. It was, even more 
than the preceding ages, an age of s(;ribes, not 
of authors. If a few did write such original works 
as 4 Ezra (the 2 Es of the Eng. Apocrypha), no Jew, 
in spite of the writer’s own transparent artifice, 
dreamed of placing such a work with books long 
sanctified by age. It is almost inconceivable that 
Ecclesiastes would have been so soon after accepted 
as canonical had it, as Gratz would have us be¬ 
lieve, been written about this time. 

For the part attributed by Elias Levita (d. 1549) 


to ‘ the Great Synagogue ’ in the process of Canon¬ 
forming, see art. Synagogue (The Great). 

vii. Canonicity of the different Divisions 
OF THE OT.—Erom what has already been said, 
it will be seen that it is very nearly correct to say 
that the OT was the result of a gradual process 
which began with the sanction of the Hexateuch 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and practically closed 
with the decisions of the Council of Jamnia. It is 
now proposed to trace out as far as possible, for 
the separate parts of the Bible, the history of this 
process, partly by the help of the evidence already 
given, and partly by the light of biblical criticism. 
It may be premised that without a full apprecia¬ 
tion of the latter a clear view of the history of the 
Canon is unattainable. Though, properly speak¬ 
ing, the writing of a book or any part of a book is 
a distinct thing from its authoritative reception, 
it will be seen that there is often, in fact, a close 
connexion between the two. 

And it should also be remarked that the scat¬ 
tered pieces of evidence, though serving as con¬ 
venient landmarks, must not be regarded as 
necessarily marking distinct epochs in tlie history 
of the Canon. 

(tt) Preparatory Stages culminating in the 
Canonization of the Hexateuch hy Ezra and 
Nehemiah. —Even before the authorization of the 
Hexateuch, the idea of a Canon was not entirely 
new. In the first place, the earlier strata of the 
Hexateuch, JE and D, were probably well known, 
and received with various degrees of reverence. 
This was true also of some other parts of the 
Bible, several of the psalms, most of tlie historical 
books and of the prophets. But more important 
than this, the various codes of the Law h^ been 
from time to time formally enforced. The Deca¬ 
logue had, according to E, been sanctioned directly 
by God Him-self (Ex 20^). At any rate, nothing 
could exceed the awful reverence with which the 
Ark and its contents were regarded. The ancient 
codes preserved by JE, Ex 20-23 and 34^®*^, had 
certainly been sanctioned at a very early date. 
The former had, according to E, been inaugurated 
by a solemn act of sacrifice. Ex 24^*®,—a passage 
or gieat importance as showing how what was 
originally, as clearly seen from its contents, a 
sort of common law, came to be sanctioned and 
enforced by religious authority.* It is well known 
how, at obviously a much later date, the provisions 
of D were enforced by the authority of Josiah 
(2 K 23). What was really new in the promulga¬ 
tion of the Hexateuch in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah was that now we find, as it would ap¬ 
pear, not merely a law, but a sacred book 
authoritatively put forward for the acceptance of 
the people. 

(6) The Prophetico-Historical Canon, —It is obvi¬ 
ous that the canonization of Scripture is not likely 
to have stopped with the Hexateuch. The in¬ 
creased or fresh-awakened interest in their ancient 
history must have supplied the Jews with a fresh 
impulse to historical study. The feelings with 
which the earlier history was regarded would 
have insensibly extendeef to the later history, 
written in the same spirit and already bearing 
the impress of a bygone age. In those writings, 
as well as in those containing the teachings of tlie 
Prophets, men realized that they heard the in- 
^ired voice of the true successors of Moses, the 
first of prophets (Dt 18'®'^®). It is easy to see that 
it woulu not have been long before the second 
group of writings came to be regarded with much 

* It is quite Impossible to fix with certainty the date of the 
ceremonies descrioed in this passage, but the laws themselves 
reflect the state of society as we And it in 1 Samuel, which 
probably continued long after in the north. The code itself is, 
however, very complex. 
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the same reverence as the first. This feeling was 
certainly heightened by the cessation of the power 
of prophecy. Ever since the Captivity the pro¬ 
phetical office had been becoming more and 
more priestly in its character, as we see from 
the Bks. of Haggai, Zechariah, and especially 
Malachi, and was finally absorbed in the priest¬ 
hood. It is to be noticed that the writer of Sirach 
speaks of Aaron as vested with authority to teach 
(Sir 45^’), and that according to the Chronicler it 
was the Levites especially who taught the people 
in the time of Jehoshaphat (2Ch 17®*®). Ilut we 
have to mark not only the growth of a certain 
feeling towards Holy Scripture, but also a literary 
process, which is likely to have taken some time. 
This consisted of the collection of scattered books 
and leaflets, and the revision of books, and cer¬ 
tainly began long before the time of Ezra. The 
editorial frame-work of the Bk. of Kings is the 
work of the Deuteronomic school, and probably 
belongs to the time of the Exile. But, on the 
other hand, there are marks of a later revision, 
and in certain passages, such as 1 K 8^“^^ we are re¬ 
minded of P, if not of the Chronicler. The last five 
chapters of Judges in their present form have close 
affinities with P. The collections of prophecies 
of different prophets and different dates under 
the names of Isaiah and Zechariah, whatever their 
original cause, would not have found acceptance 
whne the memories of Deutero-Isaiah and Zechariah 
were still fresh. We may say then that the literary 
process was probably completed not many years 
after the time of Ezra, say about B.c. 400, and 
that this second group had canonical acceptance, at 
latest^ before the time when Sirach was written, 
and certainly long before that work was translated. 
If we put the canonicity about B.c. 300-250, we 
shall probably be not far wrong, provided that we 
I remember that there is no pro^ of official recogni¬ 
tion by authority at such an early date. It should 
be borne in mina that the Chronicler (c. 300) treated 
the history in a way difficult to explain, had he 
been possessed with our ideas of canonicity. On 
the other hand, the separation of Joshua from the 
Law, and its combination with the other historical 
books of the second group, suggests that at the 
time when made—long before B.c. 130 (Prologue 
to Sirach)—there was no very marked difference of 
estimation between the first and second groups. 
But we must not, again, make the assumption 
that all books of this second group were necessarily 
regarded with the same degree of reverence and 
authority. 

(c) The canonicity of the Hagiographa, —This is 
more difficult to trace, and more complicated. The 
I very name reminds us that we are dealing with 
a heterogeneous collection, which could not, like 
the two other groims, be classed under a really 
descriptive name. It would be a great mistake to 
take it for granted that their canonicity began to 
be deliberately considered after the canonicity of 
these other groups had been completely recognized. 
In the case of Psalms and Proverbs this was almost 
certainly not the case. 

Psalms. —The composition of the Psalter shows 
it to be evidently a compilation from several earlier 
collections differing very much in character and 
age. The order suggests that the Psalms were 
generally placed in tne same relative position in 
tne wmpiete Psalter which they h^ already 
occupied in these earlier collections. Thus we 
find together the Psalms of ‘ the sons of Korah' 42 
(-f43)-49. 84. 86. 87. 88, the Psalms of Asaph 73- 
83, ‘ songs of degrees (? steps)' 120-134, and other 
cases where similarity of titles or refrains connects 
consecutive Psalms, showing that such groups of 
Psalms were taken en bloc from collections entitled 
*The Psalm-book of Korah/ * The psiJms, moBchUs^ 


and songs of Asaph,’ *The songs of degreesi’ etc. 
So far from critical were the compilers of the 
Psalter that they did not venture in certain cases 
to decide whether a poem was more correctly 
described as a psalm or a song (see titles of 75. 76, 
etc.). Still more curious is the leaving of the 
note, * The prayers of David the son of Jesse are 
ended,* after tne Doxology which closes Ps 72, 
although, as the Psalter now stands, the preceding 
Psalm IS as a fact ascribed to Solomon, and sever^ 
later Psalms are ascribed to David. The arrange¬ 
ment of Psalms ‘ to David ’ makes it likely that 
at least two independent earlier collections were 
originally so entitled. All this tends to show that 
there was a wide interval of time between the 
composition of the majority of the Psalms and 
their final compilation in one complete Psalter. 

The character of the Psalms themselves is very 
various. Some are comparatively crude, both in 
conception and language, and with sometimes a 
corrupt text, and appear as though a wide interval 
lay between their composition and the literary 
tendencies of later Judaism, as, «.g., Ps 14. (cf. 
53) 16, etc. There is a very fair probability that 
these at least are pre-exilic. Some bear a striking 
resemblance to Jeremiah, and have been frequently 
regarded as having been written either by him or 
writers of his school (esp. 31. 35. 69. 79). Many 
are of a personal character, as 4. 12. 13. 139, etc.; 
others were obviously composed for public worship, 
to which they have a distinct reference, as 95. 96. 
98. 99. 100, etc. etc. Others, again, suggest that, 
originally personal, they have afterwards been 
adapted for liturgical use, as 69. 77. 102. This 
leads many to suspect that in some cases a national 
interpretation has been placed on Psalms origin¬ 
ally designed to express the writer’s own feelings 
ana experience. In some Psalms, as in Ps 118, 
the national interpretation of the 1st person is 
obvious, and, of course, original. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to fix a date for 
the use of Psalms in religious worship with absolute 
certainty. It appears almost certain that psalmody 
did not form a regular part of the temple worship 
before the Exile. The Bk. of Kings, at any rate, 
says nothing of it. In the face of this, the constant 
mention of psalm-singing by the Chronicler, as at 
the Dedication of the temple, 2 Ch 6'®* ^*, is of no 
historical value for the time of which it treats. It 
is of a piece with the ascription to David of the 
founding of the singing guilas, 1 Ch 25. The value 
of the statements in Ezra and Neherniah are more 
difficult to estimate. We certainly find singers 
mentioned, not only in the editorial introduction 
to the account of Ezra’s work (Ezr 7^), but, what 
is far more im^rtant, in the letter of Artaxerxea 
himself (7®^). They are spoken of in a way which 
implies that they are part of a definitely organized 
system. But the question arises whether that 
system was actually at work in Jerusalem, or had 
been organized by Ezra and his school in Babylon. 
What is known of the Priestly Code in relation to 
the Hexateuch makes it extremely probable that 
a new and highly developed ritual had been so 
formulated. It is also or some significance that 
in P only we find the ritual use of trumpets (Lv 
23®^, Nu 10^®). On the other hand we do find, in 
the list preserved of those who came up from 
Babylon, the mention of 148 (128, Ezr) singers, 
‘sons of Asaph* (Neh 7^, Ezr 2^'). It is not easy 
to reconcile tnis statement with Neh 7®’, Ezr 2®*, 
where singing men and singing women are men¬ 
tioned apparently as among the slaves of the exiles. 
Is it that these were menials who had no connexion 
with the sacred guild, or that the guild itself was 
a creation out of what had been a menial office ? 
Singers are also mentioned by Neherniah as having 
been appointed by himself, Neh 7^. In his account 
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of the dedication of the wall, 12^‘", the singers 
and players of instruments take a very prominent 
part. It is said that they had establislied them¬ 
selves in villages, etc., round Jerusalem, whence 
they were gathered by Nehemiah, 12^®*^®. The 
statement in v.*® that the singers had performed 
their office * in the days of David and Asaph,* is 
made, not by Nehemiah, but by the editor. The 
account of tne music and psalmody in the service 
connected with the foundation of the temple in 
Ezr is also editorial, and is too much like 
the accounts of similar services given by the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 16, 2 Ch 6. 20®^-^ etc.) to bo 
free from suspicion. It is sufficiently evident 
that on all sumi occasions he read into the narra¬ 
tive the reli^ous customs of his own day, which 
were then bSieved to have originated with David. 
But, on the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that in this case he was describing events much 
nearer to his own day, and some time must be 
allowed for such traditions to have grown up. 

Putting all the facts together, it would probably 
be near the truth to say that music was first in¬ 
troduced into religious worship to some small 
extent with the second temple, but was first 
thoroughly organized and CTeatly developed under 
the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah. This use of 
Psalms, under the control of the Priestly guilds, 
would have given authority not only to those 
specially composed for the purpose, but to those 
adapted to liturgical use, and they would have 
required no further sanction. See, further, artt. 
Praise in OT, and Psalms. 

ProYerhi. — It was different with the Bk. of 
Proverbs. It belongs to a class of literature the 
sanction of which is by no means so obvious. If 
required to place in order of time the Prophetic, 
the Priestly, and the Ethical spirit among the 
Jews, we should certainly give them in this order. 
The last of the three is most closely connected 
with modern Judaism. The destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem and the abolition of its sacrificial system 
must have gone far to give it strength and per¬ 
manence, but in its inception the ethical spirit is 
of much earlier date, as we see from Sirach. But, 
as we see from the Prologue, Sirach itself was an 
imitation of earlier books, among which we must 
obviously reckon Proverbs; and these earlier books 
are spoken of as already ancient, ‘ the other books 
of our fathers,’ and yet are not so ancient as the 
prophets, unless indeed the phrase ‘others that 
have followed in their steps * points especially to 
Chronicles, which was in a sense an imitation of 
the prophetic Bk. of Kings. The fact, too, that 
Solomon came to be looked upon as the fountain 
of proverbial philosophy, is at once a proof of the 
relative antiquity of the germ and the sanction of 
what came to be ascribed to him. When once 
Solomon had gaineil this reputation, it became 
customary to ascribe proverbs to him. That many 
of these were originiuly popular sayings, handed 
down as ancient saws, hardly needs saymg. That 
they were gathered together into small ejections 
first, and that such collections were afterwards put 
together so as to form our present Bk. of Proverbs, 
Is evident to any one who carefully studies the 
book. See Proverbs. 

With regard to the canonicity of this book, all 
that we can positively say is, that it is extremely 
unlikely that a specially sacred character should 
have begun to be attacned to such proverbs only 
when the vrhole collection had been finally com¬ 
pleted. The words at the beginning of Pr 26' 
‘These also are Proverbs of Solomon, which the 
men of Hezekiah, king of Judah, copied out,* make 
it probable that, when what is believed to be the 
earliest collection was made, the proverbs which 
composed it were already believed to be Solomon’s. 


It proves at the least that, when the final compila¬ 
tion was complete, this earlier collection was 
headed by a title which the compilers did not 
venture to disturb. The case is parallel to that 
of Ps 72®®. We may, then, safely say that the 
canonicity of the whole Bk. of Proverbs was firmly 
established long before B.C. 180, and that of parts 
of it, certainly chs. 25-29 were recognized long 
before, possibly as early as the reign of Hezekiah. 

Ecclesiastes.—In point of canonicity Ecclesiastes 
stands on quite a different footing from Proverbs. 
It was neither a collection of sayings tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to Solomon, nor was it a collection of 
booklets which bore his name. Ecclesiastes was 
apparently ascribed to Solomon neither by ancient 
tradition nor by literary criticism ; but the person 
of Solomon is assumed by the writer. As the 
authorship of Solomon is precluded on literary 
rounds, there are no alternatives except either a 
eliberate fraud or a mere literary device designed 
to give force to his subject. Tiie latter alterna¬ 
tive seems by far the most probable. It was 
written in a literary age (see 12*®), when a modern 
book would not easily be mistaken for one of 
ancient date, by a writer, probably an old sage, 
who had observed much and studied much, and 
felt that he had a right to speak (12®"'®), and was 
giving such advice as Solomon himself might have 
given had he lived in his day. That in a less 
critical age this literary device should have been 
misunderstood, and that, if so, it should have done 
much for the reception of this book, is not surpris¬ 
ing. How soon this was so, or the exact date of 
its composition, must be largely matter of con¬ 
jecture. We cannot be certair that it was knowu 
to the writer of Sirach. On the other hand, it 
is said to have been quoted by one Simon, son of 
Shetach, in the first naif of the century before 
Christ (see Buhl, pp. 16, 17). It probably belongs 
to the literary age which terminated in the dis¬ 
turbed period of the Maccabees, and was cer¬ 
tainly authoritatively recognized by the Council 
of Jamnia at the end of tne Ist cent. A.l). See, 
further, art. Ecclesiastes. 

So^ of Bongs.—The Song of Songs is so far 
like Sjclesiastes that the subiect of the poem is 
connected with the person of Solomon, not obviously 
as the assumed writer, but as one of the principal 
characters. The poem, or group of poems, is, how¬ 
ever, probably ancient, and originally, there can 
be no serious doubt, quite secular in character. 
According to 1 K 4“ Solomon was traditionally 
known as a writer of poetry, and it is quite 
possible that this work was ascribed to him at a 
comparatively early date, before the Exile. The 
allegorical interpretation of the book would have 
naturally followed. He who was believed to have 
drawn lessons of morality from plants and animals 
(cf. 1 K 4“ with Pr 6®’® 26®-» etc.), might easily 
be supposed to have intended some de^ mystic 
meaning in this simple story of pure and natural 
love. In this cose the reception of the book was 
probably slow and gradual, and naturally enough 
met with considerame opposition. Had it not been 
for its allegorical interpretation, it is unlikely that 
it would have gained a place in the Canon. The 
Christians accepted the nook, but gave it a new 
allegorical interpretation of their own. 

ChronioleS) Ezra^ and Nehemiah.—The Bks. of 
1 and 2 Chronicles, with Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
four originally one book, were probably received 
as a trustworthy record before the beginning of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. As already shown, at least 
Chronicles and Nehemiah are referred to in the 
praise of famous men in Sir 44-60. Probably they 
were not written much more than a century earlier, 
about B.C. 3^ (see Kent, Hist, Heb, People^ u. 8), 
and their character suggests that they were com- 
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piled by authority. If so, the dates of authorship 
and canonicity are the same. In any case their 
composition and reception belong to a time not 
long after the final revision of the Bk. of Kings, 
though possibly a much longer time after tlie 
general recognition of an earlier edition^ so to 
speak, of that book. The two books present an 
instructive contrast. The Chronicles are, unlike 
Kings, not so much a compilation os a composition. 
It is only exceptionally that fragments of ancient 
documents appear in their original shape. For the 
most part the whole has been recast in its relatively 
modern form, with its characteristically modern 
spirit. It shows the marks of a definitely literary 
effort in a literary age. Its treatment of ancient 
history may bo compared in some respects with 
that of the later Targums and Midrashim. In fact, 
the word midrash already occurs in 2 Ch 13^ 24^ 
(AV ‘ story ^), though hardly in its later technical 
sense. The book was probably intended to pre¬ 
serve in a permanent form the methods of teaching 
common in the Jewish schools. That such a 
literary school should spring into existence after 
the period of Ezra and Nchemiah is highly prob¬ 
able. It would have been the natural result of the 
impulse given by them to the study of Scripture. 

Job.-Of Job it is difficult to speak very posi¬ 
tively. The allusion in Ezk may prove 

nothing more than that the story of Job, or some¬ 
thing like it, was current in the prophet’s day. 
The mention after Daniel (in this case certainly it 
is the person, not the book, we have to think of) 
may suggest that the story had only recently 
become known. In any case the point of the 
allusion does not make it necessary to suppose that 
Ezekiel necessarily regarded Job as a historical 
person. The boot bears traces of the kind of 
religious feelings which were quickened by Deutero¬ 
nomy, and betrays a still closer relationship to 
Deutoro-Isaiah. Indeed the suffering Servant of 
J" forms a striking parallel to the leading thought 
of the book. Yet the relation between the two 
appears to be collateral rather than of direct 
ancestry. This resemblance, taken with the allu¬ 
sions to astronoiiw in Job 9’ 26^*, suggest that Job 
was written in Babylon about the same period. 
This would be all but a certainty if we could be 
sure that Job’s suOerings are meant to be an allegory 
of those of the exiled Israel. 

Ruth and Lamentations.— The Bks. of Kutli and 
Lamentations, especially if the latter was believed 
to be the work of Jeremiah, could hardly have 
received general recognition when the historico- 
prophetic group was completed, as they would 
certainly have found a place in it, the former as a 
historical, the latter as a prophetic work. Apart 
from a very possible reference in Sir 49® to La V'* 
etc., we have no evidence to show whether they 
were known or not to the writer of Sirach, and the 
internal evidence is too uncertain in this case to 
give us any real help. All that we can positively 
say is that both were thoroughly recognized by the 
end of the 1st cent. A.D., as seen by the testimony 
of Josephus and the Council of Jamnia, and no 
doubt is expressed of their genuineness. They 
must have been received long before ; but how long 
we can only guess. This is, however, just one of 
those cases in which the evidence of silence is of 
very little value against a book. The Bk. of 
RuUi would hardly have suited the purpose of the 
writer of Sirach, who includes no women among 
his worthies. 

Daniel and Esther.—The Bks. of Daniel and 
Esther stand on a very different footing. Had they 
been known, Daniel and Mordecai would certainly 
have found a place in Sir 44-50 among the * famous 
men.* It is true that Ezekiel knows of 

Daniel as one whose parity of life might be supposed 


to have secured the land from Divine wrath, but 
not necessarily as the great hero of the Babylonian 
and Persian courts. How could Sirach have 
failed to commemorate him who combined all the 
courage of a David with the wisdom of a Solomon? 
The book bears obvious internal evidence in chs. 
7-9 of a date subsequent to the Maccabocan era. 
From the similarity of subject it seems not unlikely 
that both Daniel and Esther were derived from the 
same Eastern source. But it could hardly have 
been earlier than the beginning of the 1st cent. B.c. 
The history of the reception of the books forms 
a rather marked contrast. The Bk. of Daniel, 
as might have been expected from its contents, 
appears to have gained favour without opposition, 
and Daniel is spoken of in the NT as a prophet 
(Mt 24^®). Esther, on the other hand, was received 
with considerable hesitation, and whether on this 
ground or otherwise there is less evidence in its 
favour. It is not quoted in the NT, which may be 
only accidental; and it is at least possible that the 
feast of Jn SMs that of Purim, which would prove 
the recognition of the book. Several Rabbis ob¬ 
jected to the book about the 1st and 2nd cents. A.D., 
and one at least in the 3rd (see Buhl, p. 25); several 
Fathers, Melito (j)erhap8 by error), Athanasius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, omit it from their lists; and 
it was not regarded as canonical by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. Some objections or suspicions arose, 
among the Jews at any rate, from its secular 
character; others, in the opinion of some writers, 
merely from the fact that the fast of 13th Adar, 
in connexion with Haman’s plot (ch. 9^), contUcted 
with the feast of the same day commemorating 
the victory of Judas Maccabteus over Nicanor 
(1 Mac ; see Kyle, p. 139). 

viii. Summary of Results obtained.— In the 
foregoing inquiry the following facts seem clearly 
established:— 

(1) Canonicity was, like the composition of the 
books itself, a gradual process. The Council of 
Jamnia, for example, gave a formal sanction to 
what had already become, more or less definitely, 
the public opinion of Jewish writers. 

(2) Such sanction appears to have been, in fact, 
accidental, that is to say, not by any means 
essential to the idea of canonicity. All the OT 
books, with a few possible exceptions, would have 
w'on their way into the Canon had no such council 
decided the matter, just as the NT became 
canonical without the sanction of a general council. 

(3) The history of canonicity cannot be com¬ 
pletely separated from the history of the books 
themselves. The separate parts of a book may 
have been, and in some cases certainly were, 
accepted authoritatively before the whole was 
Avritten. This was especially the case with the 
Pentateuch, Psalms, and Proverbs. 

(4) This consideration, among others, points to 
the conclusion that canonicity was, in its earliest 
stages, a question of degree, and even, to some 
extent, of kind. One book, the Pentateuch, for 
example, was accepted because formally sanctioned 
by authority; another acquired its authority from 
its long acceptance by students and writers; a 
third, from its liturgicaf use. Again, various factors 
contributed to the idea of canonicity; among them, 
certainly, real or supposed antiquity, and also, to 
some extent, authorsnip by some famous person, 
such as David or Solomon. 

(5) Lastly, while the beginnings of canonicity 
lie in the misty period of ancient Jewish history, 
it may be said to have reached its final stage at 
the Council of Jamnia, where all our OT books 
were sanctioned; though, on the one hand, the 
great bulk, at any rate, were practically recognized 
as canonical long l>efore ; and, on the other, some 
hesitation in isolated oases was not uncommon 
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even after the council. Since then, time, habit, 
and experience have continued to give strength to 
its decisions. 

ix. Claims of the Apocrypha to Canonicity. 
—So far, the investigation has concerned itself 
almost exclusively with the Canon accepted by the 
Jews and by the Reformed Churches of modern 
times. A few words are necessary concerning the 
claims of the Apocrypha to canonicity. In the 
Roman Catholic Churen it depends upon the sup¬ 
posed inspiration of the Vulgate. There is, however, 
some truth in the canonicity of the Apocrypha. 
The LXX contained these books very nearly as we 
have them now in our English Apocrypha. The 
earliest extant LXX texts are certainly Christian, 
but the references in Hebrews to Wisdom and 
Maccabees, to which attention has been alreadv 
called, suggest the probability that the GrecK 
Bible of NT times was the LXX as we know it. 
It would thus appear that the Alexandrian Jews 
were accustomed to group together in their sacred 
literature a larger collection of books than those 
contained in the Palestinian Canon and sanctioned 
at Jamnia. It is, then, a common practice to 
sneak of the Alexandrian Canon as distinct irom 
the Palestinian, and it is at least a significant fact 
that the only book of the NT (if we make the 
ossible exception of the Fourth Gospel) which has 
istinct affinities with Alexandrian thought, con¬ 
tains the two striking references just mentioned to 
the Apocryphal books. The term is convenient, 
no doubt, out it is misleading if it is intended to 
imply that the Alexandrians placed all their sacred 
books, whether belonging to the Palestinian Canon 
or not, on the same footing. It is satisfactorj*^ 
enough if merely intended to mean that they made 
no definite distinction between the Canon and the 
Apocrypha. The statement (see above) that Philo, 
6 .^.,never quotes the Apocrypnal books as canonical, 
is to some extent outweighed, as already suggested, 
by his peculiar views of inspiration. His theory 
of an extended, if graduated, inspiration tended to 
weaken the conception of a special Canon. The 
fact that rather a large number of OT books * are 
not quoted by Philo at all, perhaps points in the 
same direction. Dr. Sanday sees in the distinction 
between the so-called Palestinian and Alexandrian 
Canons the difference between the more strictly 
religious school and those who welcomed a wider, 
if more secular, culture {Inspiration, p. 93). With 
reference to the quotation of tlie Apocrypha by 
Christian Fathers, it may be enough to observe 
that even the ultra-Alexandrian Origen very 
definitely recognized that the books of Uie Pales¬ 
tinian Canon were in a special sense those of the 
Covenant (testament). 

The sporadic inclusion, so to speak, of altogether 
uncanonical books as Scripture in the NT or else¬ 
where, such as the quotation from the Bk. of 
Enoch in Jude,t shows that, while a small body of 
learned Jewish experts in Palestine had formulated 
a fixed Canon, there were others whose critical 
knowledge was less exact, and who therefore in¬ 
cluded within their conception of Scripture a far 
wider circle of books. 

X. Some Peculiarities in the Evidence of 
THE NT AND Fathers. —It is hardly necessary to 
do more than mention the curious omission by 
some Eastern Christian writers of well-established 
OT books, such as the omission of Chronicles (with 
Ezra and Nehemiah) and Job by Theodore of 
M<msuestia and the Nestorian Canon fsee Buhl, 
p. 63). Such omissions must be regarded as eccen¬ 
tricities outside the general current of canonical 

* Ezekiel, Daniel, Ruth, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, 
®*ther (Buhl, tr. p. 16 ; of. Ryle, Philo and Iloly Scripture). 

t For quotations from or references to extra-canonloal books in 
NT, see Buhl, p. 14. 


history. The omission of Esther stands on a difler* 
footing, and is, moreover, more common. 

xi. The influence of our present know¬ 
ledge OF OT Canon upon Religion.— Hitherto 
the subject has been investigated on its purely 
historical side. The question has been—What 
books were in point of fact received as Scripture at 
diflerent times? not—What is the intrinsic value 
of the books of Scripture, or of particular books of 
Scripture, as sanctions for religious belief and 
religious conduct? The latter question belongs 
rather to the subject of inspiration than to tliat of 
the Canon. But it comes within the limit of the 
present inquiry in so far as the spiritual authority 
and value of Bible books depend upon canonicity. 
Except for this, the history of the Canon has 
nothing more than a purely literary and archjco- 
logical value. The question may be put thus—Does 
the scientific method as applied to the history of 
the Canon—and no other method is really per¬ 
missible—increase or diminish the practical value 
of the Bible as a whole or in part ? Theoretically, 
it would appear that it diminishes it. It is one 
thing to say that the OT was authoritatively fixed 
by Ezra or a religious school founded by him; 
another, that it w^as, as far as the evidence really 
roves, first officially sanctioned in its completeness 
y the Council of Jamnia. Christians would far 
rather believe that theBks. of Esther and Canticles 
formed part of the Bible of Christ and His apostles, 
than that they were sanctioned by a Jewish council 
held some 70 years after Christ’s ascension. A 
devout Protestant may be somewhat shocked to 
find that many of the earlier Christians practically 
included several Apocryphal books in their Bible. 
The modern study of the subject does certainly 
tend in some measure to obscure the lines drawn 
between canonical and Apocryphal books, and to 
depreciate relatively some of the former and 
appreciate some of the latter. It affects, in some 
degree, both the conditions of canonicity and the 
question to what extent certain books within or 
without the recognized Canon fulfil thore condi¬ 
tions. But what practical bearing has all this as 
concerns the influence of the Bible upon faith and 
life? We feel that the books of whoso claim to 
(^anonicitjy there is some degree of doubt are just 
those which, from a purely religious point of view, 
are the least important. There are those who feel 
that if Ecclesiastes, Esther, and Canticles had 
never been included in the Canon, and Sirach and 
Wisdom had been included, it would have made 
little real difference. We might still in Ecclesiastes 
have reverenced the outspoken honesty of a pious 
Israelite struggling according to his limited light 
with perhaps the greatest problems of life. We 
should have been thankful that in Esther we had 
illustrated for us a phase of character belonging to 
the most interesting, and once the most religious, 
nation of the world. We should have found in 
Canticles at least a pretty love-lyric, and possiblv a 
good deal more. The old questionings and doubts 
about these books make it easier for us to have 
some such ideas about them now without shocking 
our religious sense. We feel that the standard by 
which all Bible or quasi-Bible books must eventu¬ 
ally bo appraised is not merely the ipse dixit of 
an infallible Church, Jewish or Christian, which 
rules all on one side of a line holy and all on the 
other secular, but an enlightened intelligence which 
sees in the sacred books, including even some not 
generally accounted canonical, various degrees of 
inspiration and spiritual power. By enlightened 
intelligence is here meant, not the mere private 
opinion of the individual, but the growing consent 
or spiritually-minded, right-thinking, honest, and 
devout Christians. In a word, the study of the 
formation of the Canon makes it possible to think 
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that tlio same influences which resulted in the 
fixed Canon of OT in ancient times, may at a 
future time lead to some more defined modiiication 
in our conception of a sacred Canon. 

Litrratdrk.— n. E. Ryle. The Canon of the Old Teitamentt 
liOndon, Macmillan, 1892, also Philo and Holy Scripture^ 1895 ; 
Fr. Buhl, Kanon u. Text des AT. Leipzig, 1890 [Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, T. A T. Olark, 1892]; Juliui Fiirat, Der Kanon dee 
A Tf Leipzig, 1868; J. B. Bloch, Studien tur Geech. der Samrn- 
luna der altheb. IMeratur^ Breslau, 1876; Ed. Reuse, Qeech. der 
heU. Sehri/ten AT^, 1890, Hist, du canon det taintee 4erituret 
dane Viqlxee chrUienne'^, Strassburg, 1864 [Eng^ tr., Edinburgh, 
1884]; G. Wlldeboer, Eet ontstaan van den Kanon det Ouaen 
Verbonde, Groningen, 1889 [Germ, tr., Gotha, 1891: Eng. tr. 
(by B. W. Bacon) 1805); Schtirer, QJV*, 1899, 11. 805-812 
[HJP, II. 1. 806-812]; Driver, LOT<i, pp. l-xl; B. F. Westcott, 
The Bible in the Church, London, 1865-66; W. Sanday, In- 
eviration, London, 1893. Cf. also the articles * Canon of OT’ 
(by Budde) in the Encyc. Biblica, ‘Kanon des AT's’ (by 
Strack) in PRE^, and ‘Kanon’ (by Schmiedel) In Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allgem. Eneyk. ; and see the authorities cited under 
the articles on the several books of the OT in the present work. 

F. H. Woods. 

OLD TESTAMENT LANGUAGE. — See Lan- 
GUAGE OF Old Testament, 

OLD TESTAMENT TEXT.— See Text of Old 
Testament. 

OLD TESTAMENT TIMES.— See Israel. 

OLIVE (n^j zayith, Aafa, oliva, Arab, zcitun ).—A 
well-known tree, one of the most characteristic of 
Syria and Palestine. It belongs to the order 
OUac.ece, which also includes the ash. It is a tree 
with gnarled and, when large, usually hollow 
trunk, and straggling branches. It loves rich soil, 
but flourishes without irrigation. The small w’hite 
flowers form axillary clusters. When their function 
is over, they fall in showers to the ground (Job 
15”), and tiieir place is taken by small oblong 
fruits, at first green, but becoming almost black 
when ripe. From these comes the fatness of the 
olive, its rich nutritious oil. The leaves are 
oblong to lanceolate, of the characteristic dull 
olive-green at their iipper surface, and a frosted 
silver colour below. This arrangement of colours 
makes an olive tree at a little distance appear as if 
covered by a filmy veil of silver gauze, which 
ives a soft dreamy sheen to the landscape, 
’here are groves of olives near all the cities and 
villages of ral. and Syria, and several of them are 
very extensive. That near Beirflt is nearly 6 miles 
Muare. That near Tripoli is about os large. 
There are fine CToves near Nablfls, and on the 
western slopes of Lebanon. The ground in which 
olive trees grow is ploughed twice or more a 
year, and enriched with inorganic and organic 
fertilizers. A favourite dressing is a marl, known 
as huxmaArah, w'hich is found everywhere in pockets 
of the cretaceous rooks of Syria. The first olives 
begin to fall in September. These are usually left 
until the time when the owner or his agent, and 
the lessee, can together pick them up and measure 
them. In November comes the harvest. The 
trees are beaten with a long pole (Dt 24^). The 
‘shakings* (18 24**) of the olive tree refer to the 
few olives left after the first beating. These were 
to be left for the poor; see art. Gleaning. The 
olive harvest is usually carried home in baskets, 
on the backs of men or donkeys. ‘Olive berries* 
(Ja 3**), in reality a kind of drupe, are used for 
food in two stages. (1) When green they are 
pickled in brine, until the bitter taste is somewhat 
overcome, a result which is hastened by slightly 
bruising the drupe, so that the brine may more 
readily penetrate its nulp. They are eaten with 
bread, and, especially during the fasts, constitute a 
notable portion of the diet of the people. (2) When 
quite ripe they are sometimes packed down in 
wt« or immersed in brine, and at other times pre¬ 


served in their own oil. The yield varies xnuoh 
in different years. If it is large one year it is 
u.sually small the next. The drupes are often 
beaten in a mortar, as in Bible times (Ex 27*® 
etc.). In this cose the marc is placed in a vessel 
filled with hot water. The oil floats to the surface, 
and is skimmed off. The more usual way of 
obtaining the oil, however, is to bruise the ripe 
berries in a shallow circular basin, excavated in a 
stone shaped like the nether millstone, or in the 
solid rock. The bruising is sometimes done with 
the foot (Dt 33®^ Mic 6*®), but more commonly by 
an upright millstone, with a long pole passed 
through its centre. The short end of this pole is 
fastened to an upright fixed in the centre of the 
basin, and the other pushed or pulled round by a man 
or animal, so that the stone revolves just within the 
outer edge of the basin. This reduces the berries 
to a pulp. Part of the oil flows out through a 
spout in the rim of the basin into a vat (J1 2®^ 3**, 
Hag 2*®). After the oil w’bich flows of itself has 
been drawn away, the marc is packed in soft reed 
baskets. These are subjected to pressure by 
piling them one over the other between two stone 
pillars, with an upright groove at the inner face 
of each. In these grooves slides a horizontal bar, 
which is heavily weighted with stones or iron. 
Under this primitive .but powerful press the oil 
flows down in streams, and is collected in a vat at 
the foot of the pile. At first it has much ex¬ 
traneous matter and water mixed with it. These 
gradually separate, leaving the pure sweet oil. 
This is kept in jars, or in large reservoirs hewn 
out of the rock or built with great exactness, and 
well pointed at the joints, or plastered within. 
The oil is used extensively as food, and large 
quantities of soap of most excellent quality are 
made by boiling it with crude soda. 

The Scripture allusions to the olive are very 
numerous. It is the first tree, of those now 
known, mentioned in the Bible (Gn 8**). Its 
wealth of nourishment mode it a natural candidate 
for the position of king of trees (Je 9*- ®). It is an 
emblem of peace and prosperity (Ps 62* 128*) and 
beauty (Jer 11**, Hos 14*). The two olive trees 
in Zee 4*- ***** were emblems of fruitfulness. KV 
well translates (v.**) ‘ two sons of oil,* instead of 
AV ‘ two anointed ones.* Standing by ‘ the Lord 
of the whole earth,* they denote His abundant, 
overflowing provision for the spiritual wants of 
mankind. Oil is frequently alluded to as food 
(2 Ch 2*®), medicine (1^ 10**, Ja 6**), unguent (Ps 
23*, Mt 6**), illuminator (Mt 25* etc.). The temple 
oil was beaten (Ex 27*®). The name ‘Mount of 
Olives * indicates the importance attached to this 
tree, and associates it with many of the most 
interesting incidents in the life of our Lord. 

G. E. Post. 

OLIVES, MOUNT OP (onqrr nn; LXX rh 6pos 
Twv iXaiutf; Vulg. Mons Olivarum). — In the OT the 
term ‘ Mount oi Olives * occurs only in Zee 14*. It 
is described as the ‘ ascent of the Olives ’ ('*io n?y,o) 
in 2 S 16*® (AV ‘ ascent of Mount Olivet,* RV 
‘ ascent of the Mount of Olives *), as ‘ the mount * 
(Neh 8**), ‘the mount that is before Jerusalem’ 
(1 K lU), ‘the mountain which is on the east side 
of the city* (Ezk 11**), and as ‘the mount of 
corruption (or destruction) * (2 K 23**). In the NT 
it is usually called ‘ the mount of Olives* (t6 6pos rS>p 
{kaiCjv), Mt 21* 24* 26*®, Mk 13* 14", Lk 22" 19", 
Jn 8*, but St. Luke twice uses the term ‘ the 
mount that is called [the mount] of Olives * {rh 6poi 
rh KaXoi/fievov iXaiQv), Lk 19" 21*^; and once the 
term ‘ the mount called Olivet * {rod hpovs row xaX. 
*E^atwwoy), Ac 1*®, cf. r6 6pos rh *EXatc6v Mk 11* (B). 

There is no doubt as to the identity of the 
Mount of Olives. The name is applied to the 
range of hills facing Jerusalem on the east and 
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lying round about from north-east to south-east, 
and separated from the Holy City by the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kidron. The only question 
that may arise in this respect is as to the precise 
extent of the range which may be includea under 
the expression * Mount of Olives.* 

The range detaches itself from the backbone of 
the country about two miles north of Jerusalem, 
south of tne village of Sha'fdt (2824 ft.), and, 
trending in a south-easterly direction, extends as 
far as the ‘ mospect’ {Scopus)^ where it runs nearly 
due south till opposite (or east of) the temple site; 
it then runs in a south-westerly direction until it 
is over against the Pool of Siloam. The ridge of 
the range is generally at a level of about 2600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, but it culminates in 
four, or rather three (see below) somewhat pro¬ 
nounced summits, to which modem tradition has 
given the names of (1) Galilee, (2) the Ascension, 
(3) the Prophets, (4) the Mount of Offence. 

(1) ‘Galilee* {ScopiLs) is due north-east of the 
temple site, and about a mile distant. 

(2) * The Ascension * is the summit due east of 
the temple site, and distant about £ mile; on it 
stand the church of the Ascension and the village 
and mosque of Jehel tt-fur (the modem Arabic 
name for the Mount of Olives). 

(3) ‘The Prophets* is south of and. properly 
■peaking, only a spur of No. 2, and derives its 
name from some catacombs ascribed to the pro¬ 
phets. It is not real^ a distinct summit. 

(4) * The Mount of Offence ’ is about | mile south¬ 
east of Ophel, and is the terminating outlier of 
the range to the south. 

To the east this range falls rapidly towards the 
Jordan Valley ; to the west and south it is bounded 
by the valley called Kidron or Jehoshaphat, which, 
commencing north of Jerusalem on a level with 
the high ground of the Holy City, falls rapidly 
until it becomes a deep ravine dividing the temple 
■ite from Olivet, and near the Pool of Siloam is 
400 ft, below the summit of Olivet. It is called 
by the Arabs the Wddy tn-Ndr (valley of fire). 

The summit of the Mount of Offence is on the 
same level as the temple site (2440 ft.), but from 
the church of the Ascension northward the range 
is in few places less than 2600 ft. in height, and 
thus commanded a view down upon the temple 
courts, and stood round about the city to the east¬ 
ward. 

The ancient road leading up from Jericho by 
Wddy ^dt bifurcates at about six miles from 
Jerusalem (at level 654 ft.); the northern branch 
running up Wddy Rawdheh and over Scopus into 
the city, the southern branch passing through 
Bethany and crossing the Olivet range between 
the church of the Ascension and the Mount of 
Offence; the southern branch appears to have been 
the main road to Jericho since the Roman occu¬ 
pation. 

There are three roads or paths leading to the 
summit of Olivet, where the church of the Ascen¬ 
sion stands; the central path leading straight up 
the ascent, those to the north and south making 
a detour to lessen the steepness. These roads all 
join together near the bridge over the Kidron 
close to the Garden of Gethsemane, and go to St. 
Stephen’s gate, immediately north of the temple 
site. It is probable that over this bridge was the 
road into Jerusalem from the east from the earliest 
times, as the rocky sides of Olivet lower down the 
valley are too steep and precipitous to admit of 
anytning more than a rugged footpath. 

When Absalom’s rebellion broke out, David fled 
from Jerusalem over the brook Kidron by way of 
the Mount of Olives to the wilderness (2 S 16^** *®). 
Probably he crossed the Kidron by the road where 
the bridge now spans the ravine, and went up the 


ascent by the north-easterly road already men¬ 
tioned. There is no reiwon for supposing that he 
went up to the summit where now stands the 
church of the Ascension—this would not lie in his 
route. He probably went up nearly due north- 
cast from the Kidron ravine, and ascended to the 
top of the mountain, and thence he went down the 
eastern slope till he arrived at the Wddy Rawdheh 
near Bahurim. If a line be drawn from the 
Kidron bridge north-east it will be found to go 
over Mount Scopus into WddyRawdbth. 

Bahurim is rendered in theTargum of Jonathan 
(on 2 S 16®) as Alimoth or Almon, a city of Benia¬ 
min given to the priests, and is identified oy 
Schwarz, Furrer, and Robinson (BRP iii. 287) as 
north of 'Andta (Anathoth), about tliree 
miles N.N.E. of Jerusalem. Barclay (p. 663) also 
conjectures that Bahurim lay on the north side of 
Wddy Rawdheht not far from 'Andta^ but south of 
it, probably near el-Isdwtyeh, Lightfoot considers 
Bahurim as close to Nob {Prospect^ i. 42), and 
Josephus {Ant, vii. ix. 7) mentions that it was off 
the main road from Jericho to Jerusalem. It 
would appear, then, that king David took the 
northern of the two roads to Jericho, went over 
Scopus and down the Wddy Rawdheh^ south of 
Bahurim, from whence Shimei issued, keeping 
along the hillside above the road, and casting 
down stones and dust at the king. 

Modern tradition has lixed on the southern 
summit or Mount of Offence as the locali^ of the 
high places which Solomon dedicated to Chemosh 
and Molech, in the hill that is before (or east of) 
Jerusalem (1 K ID). There is no indication where 
these high places are to be found except in the 
account of their destruction by Joash (2 K 23“), 
where they are described as before (or east of) 
Jerusalem, on the right hand of the no 

‘ mount of corruption {or destruction) *; and if the 
latter may be accepted as the name of the summit 
due east of the temple site, then the high places 
on the right or south of the Mount of Corruption 
would be on the Mount of Offence where modern 
tradition locates them. The Arabic name of this 
mountain is Baten el‘Howa, ‘ the bag of wind.* 

There seems to have been considerable variety 
of opinion as to the position of these high places in 
early Christian times, but the majority of authori¬ 
ties, including the Jewish writers, do not mention 
the subject. Burckhardt places them over Siloam 
on the Mount of Offence, while Brocardus places 
the altar of Chemosh on the northern summit. 

On the southern slope of the Mount of Offence 
is the village of Siloam {Silwdn) clinging to the 
steep hillside, and down below are the fertile Helds 
which are supposed to have formed the king’s 
garden between the Pool of Siloam and the well 
of Joab (Siloam). Somewhere here it was that, 
in the days of Uzziah, about the time that the 
leprosy feil upon him, an earthquake is said to have 
rent a part of the mountain on the west at a place 
called Eroge (En-rogel ?), and rolled it four furlongs 
till it stood still at the east mountain (Olivet), 
blocking up the roads and the king’s garden {Ant, 
IX. X. 4; cf. Am l\ Zee 14», 2 Ch 

Josephus does not add materially to our know¬ 
ledge of the Mount of Olives. He relates that in 
the time of the procurator Felix, in the reign of 
Nero, the country was full of robbers and impostors 
who deluded the people, and that among them was 
one from Egypt who came to Jerusalem and called 
himself a prophet, and advised the multitude of 
the common people to go along with him to the 
Mount of Olives, which lay over against the city, 
and at the distance of 6 furlongs. He got together 
30,000 men and led them round about by the 
wilderness to the Mount of Olives, and was ready 
to break into Jerusalem by force from that place 
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(Anf. XX. viii. 6, BJ ll. xiii. 5; Ac 21^). Josephus 
also states that at the investment of Jerusalem by 
Titus two legions had orders to encamp at the 
distance of six furlongs from Jerusalem at the 
Mount of Olives, which lies over against the city 
on the east side, and is parted from it by a deep 
valley interposed between them, which is called 
Cedron. lie further mentions that during the 
siege of Jerusalem the Jews made an attack on the 
Koman ^ard on the Mount of Olives, and that the 
wall of circumvallation, built round the city to keep 
the Jews in, began from the camp of the Assyrians, 
where Titus’ camp was pitched, extended to the 
lower part of Cenopolis, thence along the valley of 
Cedron to the Mount of Olives, and then bent to¬ 
wards the south and encompassed the mountain as 
far as the rock called Peristerion (dovecote) and 
that other hill which lies next to it, and is over 
the valley which reaches to Siloani (BJ V. ii. 3, 
iii. 6, xii. 2 ; VI. ii. 8). It was at this period that 
the Mount of Olives became denuded of the olives, 
pines, myrtles, and palms wliicli formerly covered 
its sides, as mentioned in Nch 8^® ‘Go forth unto 
the mount, and fetch olive branches, and pine 
branches, and myrtle branches, and palm branches, 
and branches of thick trees, to make booths, as it 
is written.’ 

The Mount of Olives Avas particularly connected 
in the minds of the worshippers at the temple of 
Jerusalem with many of the most important cere¬ 
monies, such as the proclamation of the new 
moons, the waters of purification and burnin" of 
the red heifer, and the scapegoat. The Talmuoical 
writings are full of references to the Mount of 
Olives in connexion Avith these matters. 

The Mount of Olives was called the mountain of 
Three Light$, on account of—(1) the fire from the 
altar lighting it up at night; (2) from the first 
beams of the sun lighting up the summit; (3) from 
the olive oil Avhicli it produced for lighting the 
lamps of the temple. 

The Mount of Olives was the starting-point for 
the signals by means of fire beacons sent through¬ 
out the land wlicn the appearance of the ncAV 
moon was considered satisfactorily proved. On 
the 30th day of certain months Avatehmen were 
stationed on the commanding heights around 
Jerusalem, and as soon as any one of them 
detected the neAv moon he hastened before the 
president of the Sanhedrin to apprise him of it. 
vVhen its appearance Avas finally approved, a 
beacon fire was lighted on tlie Mount of Olives, 
and torches Avere moved to and fro in the ni^ht 
until answered from JOirn Sitrtabeh, a conical 
mountain projecting into tlie Jonlan Valley; the 
signal was carried on to Gryphena, thence to the 
Qaurfln, Beth Balten (Birani), and thence to the 
far east, until the whole land of the Captivity was 
waving in flames. It is related {Rosh-hashsmnahy 
ii. 2) that the Cuthieans of Samaria spoiled this 
system of signalling by putting up false lights, 
and that it was found necessary to send mes- 
Boncera instead. See, further, art. New Moon. 

Tlie Mount of Olives has also a role to play in 
the future (Targum upon Ca 8^). When the dead 
shall live again. Mount Olivet is to be rent in 
twain (Zee 14^), and all the dead of Israel shall 
come out thence; and those righteous persons 
who died in captivity shall be rolled under ground 
and shall come forth under the Mount of Olives. 
The Jews ^so believe (Midrash, Tehillim) that the 
Messiah will converse much on this mountain. 

In connexion Avith the statement (Ezk 11“) that 
the glory of the Lord went up from the midst of 
the city, and stood upon the mountain, which is 
on the east side of the city, Kabbi Janna says 
the Divine majesty {shekinan) stood 3J years on 
Olivet and preached, saying, ‘Seek ye the Lord 


Avhile He may be found ; call upon Him Avliile He 
is near’ (Midrash, Te?iUli7n)f and then, when all 
was in vain, returned to its own place. Whether 
or not this story has a direct allusion to the 
ministrations of Christ, it is a true expression of 
His relation respectively to Jerusalem and to 
Olivet. It is useless to seek for traces of His 
presence in the streets of the ten times since cap¬ 
tured city. It is impossible not to find them in 
the free space of the Mount of Olives (Stanley, 
SB 189). 

Stanley (op. citat. p. 189) truly points out Avith 
regard to the Mount of Olives ‘ that its lasting 
glory belongs not to the Old Dispensation, but 
to tlie New. Its very barrenness of interest in 
earlier times sets fortli the abundance of tliose 
associations Avhich it derives from the closing 
scenes of the Sacred History. Nothing, perhaps, 
brings before us more strikingly tlie contrast of 
Jewish and Christian feeling, the abrupt and in¬ 
harmonious termination of the Jewish dispensa¬ 
tion,—if we exclude the culminating point of the 
Gospel History,—than to contrast the olank which 
Olivet presents to the Jewish pilgrims of the 
Middle Ages, only dignified by the sacrifice of 
“the red heifer”; and the vision, too great for 
words, which it oflbrs to the Christian traveller of 
all times, as the most detailed and the most 
authentic abiding-place of Jesus Christ.’ 

* No name in Scripture calls up associations at 
once so sacred and so pleasing as that of Olivet. 
The “ mount ” is so intimately connected Avith the 
irivate life of our Lord, tliat Ave read of it and 
ook at it Avith feelings of deepest interest and 
afl'ection. Here He sat Avith His disciples, telling 
them of the Avondrous events yet to come ; of the 
destruction of the Holy City, of the sufferings, 
the persecutions, and the final triumph of His 
folloAvers* (I’orter’s Handbook to Pal.). Here He 
Avas Avont to retire for meditation and prayer. 
Here He Avas met by a concourse of people from 
Jerusalem Avhen He made His triumphal entry 
into the Holy City. Hero He came on the night of 
His betrayal, and past this mount He led His dis¬ 
ciples on the day He ascended to heaven. 

There are many traditional sites on the Mount 
of Olives, but there are some that more particu¬ 
larly claim our attention. 

The Garden of Gothsemane is to be looked for 
beyond the Kidron and at the foot of Olivet (Jn 
18‘, Lk 22^®), and tlie modern traditional site 
seems to be a likely locality, though both Robin¬ 
son (i. 347) and Thomson [Land and Book^ p. 634) 
suggest it was higher up the hill. This site is 
probably the same as that alluded to by Eusebius, 
Jerome, and the Bordeaux Pilgrim, but there is no 
earlier tradition. The balance of opinion appears 
to be in favour of its being near the true site, it 
is situated on the Olivet bank of the Kidron, not 
far from the bridge, and immediately south of the 
road leading from the bridge to the summit of 
Olivet. On the other side of the road are the 
‘ Grotto of the Agony ’ and the ‘ Tomb of the 
Virgin’ (el-Jesmdnlyen of the Arabs, i.e. Geth- 
semane). There are continuous links of tradition 
uniting these chapels with the traditional spot 
early in the 4th cent., where the site may possibly 
have been fixed by the empress Helena, A.D. 326. 
See, further, art. Gethskmane. 

Theodorus (A.D. 530) states, ‘and there is the 
Basilica of St. Mary the Lord’s Mother and her 
sepulchre*; and St. John of Damascue writing in 
the 8th cent, stat^ that it existed then. A church 
was erected over it in the time of the empress Pul- 
cheria (A.D. 390-450); since the 8th cent, there 
has been an unbroken chain of tradition concern¬ 
ing the tomb. Bernard (A.D. 867) found it in 
ruins ; it had been a round church. It was rebuilt 
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by Godfrey, and is described by Soewnlf and 
William or Tyre as it now exists. The Moslenis 
handed it over to the Christians, A.D. 1363, but 
they still visit it on a certain day in the year. 
Eusebius (A.D. 833) states that Gethsemane was at 
the Mount of Olives, and was then a place of 
raver for the faithful, and that the rock where 
udaa betrayed Christ was in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat {Itin, Hieros), The Bordeaux Pil¬ 
grim also places the same rock in the valley of 
Jehoshai)hat. St. Silvia (A.D. 379-388) describes 
the service at Gethsemane. Jerome (A.D. 393) 
says that Gethsemane was at the foot of the 
mountain, and that a church had been built over 
it. Eucherius (A.D. 427-448) alludes to the two 
famous churches where our Lord is said to have 
had discourse with His disciples, and that of the 
Ascension. Theodorus (A.D. 530) speaks of a 
Basilica on the spot where Christ taught His dis¬ 
ciples. The presumption is, then, that the Grotto 
of the Agony was the original site of Gethsemane. 
The olive trees of Gethsemane are not mentioned 
by any of the earlier pilgrims, and there is no 
tradition connecting the very old trees now in the 
garden with the past. 

Modern tradition makes the triumphal entry of 
our Lord into Jerusalem over the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, and the scene of the lamentation 
over Jerusalem about half-way down the hill; but 
Stanley has shoAvn conclusively that His journey 
lay by the southern rood through Bethany—that 
by which mounted travellers at the present day 
approach Jerusalem, over the southern shoulder 
of Olivet, between the summit which contains 
the tombs of the Prophets and the Mount of 
Odence. ‘There can be no doubt that this is the 
route of the triumphal entry, not only because, as 
just stated, it is and must always have been the 
usual approach for horsemen and for large cara¬ 
vans, such as then were concerned, but also 
because this is the only one of the three ap¬ 
proaches which meets the requirements of the 
narrative* (Stanley, SP 191), The road on 
leaving Bethany passes over a spur of Olivet 
which runs out to the south-east; from here a 
view is obtained of the southern part of the Holy 
City, then the road descends into a hollow, and 
mounting again by a rugged ascent it reaches a 
ledge of smooth rock from which the whole city 
bursts into view. This point is opposite to the 
south-east angle of the temple enclosure and con¬ 
siderably above it. ‘ Nowhere else on the Mount 
of Olives is there a view like this. By the two 
other approaches, one being over the summit and 
one over the northern shouldei* of the hill, the 
city reveals itself gradually; there is no partial 
glimpse, like that which has just been described 
as agreeing so well with the first outbreak of 
popular acclamation, still less is there any point 
where, as here, the city and temple would sud¬ 
denly burst into view, producing the sudden and 
affecting impression described in the Gospel narra¬ 
tive* {SP 193). 

The last interview of our Lord with His dis¬ 
ciples before He ascended into heaven is stated to 
have taken place on the eastern slopes of Olivet, 
for * He led them out as far as to Bethany * (Lk 
24®®); and it is further stated that ‘they returned to 
Jerusalem from the mount called Olivet, which is 
from Jerusalem a Sabbath day’s journey.’ The 
traditional site, however, from very early times, 
has been the middle summit of Olivet, at the 
church of the Ascension; and there are those who 
consider that this is quite in keeping with the 
account in St. Luke’s Gfospel (see report of Schick, 
PEFSt, p. 317, 1896). The church of the Ascen¬ 
sion is a small octagonal stnicture within an 
enclosure of irregular polygonal form, measuring 


about 40 ft. north and south, by 30 ft. east and 
west. It is in possession of the Moslems, and a 
minaret is close beside the west entrance, and is 
a very conspicuous feature in the landscape. Chris¬ 
tian sects are permitted on certain days to perform 
mass in the chapel. The chapel was built in 1834 
on the plan of one built by the Moslems in 1617 
on the ruins of the Crusaaing Church built 1130 
and destroyed 1187. The latter was built on the 
ruins of the Basilica of Constantine. Dr. Schick 
{PEFSt p. 319, 1896) has carefully traced the 
indications of the original building from the ex¬ 
isting remains, and has proposed a restoration of 
the place, showing a round church open at the 
centre to the sky, with the entrance to west and 
altar to east. This church was built in the 4th 
cent., and a plan is given by Arculf, A.D. 680, of 
its restoration in the 7th cent, by the Patriarch 
Modestus. 

The footprints of Christ have experienced various 
and strange vicissitudes. One is impressed on 
the pavement of the courtyard; the other has 
been transferred to the chapel at the south end 
of the main aisle of the Aksa Mosque in the 
temple enclosure (see Tobler, Siloahquelle u. Oel- 
berg), Willibald (A.D. 922) and other writers speak 
of two columns within the church in memory 
of the two men who said, ‘ Men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven ? * This site has 
now been transferred to the northern hill of 
Olivet, near Scopus, and is called ‘ Galilee.’ 

The Pater Noster Chapel, south of the church of 
the Ascension, was erected in 1865 by the Princess 
de la Tour d’Auvergne, and is supnosed to stand 
on an old traditional site of the Miaale Ages. The 
intention of the Princess was to have within 24 
small chambers, in which the ‘ Lord’s Prayer ’ 
should be written up in 24 different languages, 
so that pilgrims of all nationalities and alfcreeds 
mi"ht unite there in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

within recent ^ears the Russians have erected 
a high tower and church on the coiuiiianding spur 
north-east of the church of the Ascension, over¬ 
looking the eastern slopes of Olivet. 

‘ From the Temple Mount to the western base 
of Olivet it was not more than 100 or 200 yards 
straight across, though of course the distance to 
the summit was much greater, say about half a 
mile. By the nearest pathway it was only 918 
yards from the city gate to the principal summit. 
Olivet was always fresh and green, oven in earliest 
spring or during parched summer—the coolest, the 
plea.santest, the most sheltered walk about Jeru¬ 
salem. Far across this road the temple and its 
mountain flung their broad shadows and luxu¬ 
riant foliage, spreading a leafy canopy overhead. 
They were not gardens in the ordinary Western 
sense, through ^\dlich one passed, far less orchards ; 
but somethmg peculiar to those climes, where 
Nature everywhere strews with lavish hand her 
flowers, and makes her gardens—where the garden 
bursts into orchard, and the orchard stretches into 
field, till, high up, olive and fig mingle with the 
darker cypress and pine. The stony road up 
Olivet wound along terraces covered with olives, 
whose silver and dark-green leaves rustled in the 
breeze. Here gigantic gnarled fig trees twisted 
themselves out of rocky soil; there clusters of 
palms raised their knotty stems high up into 
waving plumed tufts, or spread, bush like, from the 
ground, the rich colouredTfruit bursting in clusters 
from the pod. Then there were groves of myrtles, 
pines, tall stately cypresses, and on the summit 
itself the gigantic cedars. To these shady retreats 
the inhabitants would often come from Jerusalem 
to take pleasure or to meditate, and there one of 
their most celebrated Rabbis (R. Jochanan ben 
Saccai) was at one time wont in preference to 
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teach. Thither, also, Jesus with His disciples 
often resorted * (Edersheim, Tk& Temple, p. 8). 

LiTiRATUiUi.~-J. Tobler, SUoahquelle und Oelberg, 1882; 
BUnley, SP 186ff., 462ff. ; Robinson, DRP 1. 274 ff. ; SWP, 

* Jerusalem* vol.; PEFSt, 1889, p. 174ff.; Barclay, City of the 

Great Kina, Index ; Porter, Hanabook to Syria, e.v. ; Thomson, 
Land ana Book, i. 416 ff.; and for the traditions, Quaresmius, 
Elueidatio Terras Sanctm, II. 277 ff. (with Robinson's note, 
BRP 11. 604 f.), tofcether with the vols. of the Pal. Pilgrrim Text 
Society. See also under JsausALKM. C. WARREN. 

OLIVET (from Lat. olivetum, an oliveyard).— 
This form has been given to the name of the 
Mount of Olives in AV at 2 S 16*® and Ac 1'*. 
It was taken from the Vulg. at the latter passage 
(‘a Monte qui vocatur olmeti’) by Wyclif, who 
has been followed by all the Eng. versions (in¬ 
cluding RV) except the Geneva (‘the mount that 
is called the Olive hil *). In 2 S 16*® the Vul^. 
has * David ascendebat Cliuum oliuarum *; it is 
Cov. who introduces * Olivet * here, and it is also 
the form in the Douay version. RV changes into 
Olives. Amer. RV prefers Olivet to AV and RV 

* the Mount of Olives * in Lk 19®® 21*^. See Olives, 
Mount op. 

OLTMPJLS (’OXu/iTras).—The name of a member of 
the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16*®. 
It is an abbreviated form, like several others in the 
chapter, being apparently shortened for Olympio- 
doru8. He was commemorated Nov. 10. 

OLTMPlUB (’OXd/ATTtos).—An epithet of Zeus, de¬ 
rived from Mt. Olympus in Thessaly, the abode of 
the ^ods. Antiocnus Epiphanes, who was occu- 
med in building the magnihcent temple of Zeus 
Olympius (whom he specially honoured, see art. 
Jupiter) at Athens (Polyb. xxvi. 10, 12), caused 
the temple at Jerusalem to be dedicated to the 
same divinity in December, B.C. 168 (2 Mac 6®, cf. 
1 Mac 

OMAR (ip^ perhaps=‘eloquent’).—A grandson 
of Esau, Gn 36** {^Qfidv ); one of the * dukes ’ of 
Edom, V.*® (*^lfxdp). Cf. the parallel passage 1 Ch 
1“ {*(liJLdp), The clan of which he is the eponym 
has not been identified. 

OMEGA.-— See Alpha and Omega. 

OMER.— -See Weights and Measures. 

OMRI (’ItpV)-—A king of Israel. See following 
article. 2. A descendant of Beniamin, 1 Ch 7® (B 
'kpLopeid, A *Afiapid). 3. One of the ancestors of a 
Judahite family living at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 9® (B 
'A/ioe/, A *kfipl). i, A prince of Issachar in the time 
of David, 1 Ch 27** (B 'kfi^pel, A 'kfiapl). 

OMRI (*T9V, LXX ’A/otfip(e)/, Assyr. J^umri or 
^umria *) was the first king of a dynasty which 
reigned nearly sixty years, and consisted of four 
successive rulers (b.o. 900-842). Omri first appears 
in biblical history as the general of Elah’s army, 
at that time engaged in conducting siege opera¬ 
tions against the Philistine town Gribbetnon (1 K 
16*«ff*). On the other hand, at this very moment 
another military commander, Zimri, was carrying 
on a plot against the besotted and helpless Israelite 
king, Elah, who sutfered assassination in his royal 
residence in Tirzah. This conspiracy, however, 
was only partially successful, as it never succeeded 
in gathering Israel under its standard. The nation 
preferred to rally round the more powerful as well 

* Tha equivolenca of Habrew-Oanaanite V with Aasyr. ^ if 
Illustrated In Schrader, COT* i. p. 179. Thus njy is in Assyr. 
^aziti, n'yjf fo^ru, is (Tel al-Amarna Inscr.), 

n?Vprohabl7a>.l^aMr4, Anunl-rabl (A2&raphaI)«i4f^®(fnf?itt-raXi, 


as more loyal military rival, Omri, at Gibbethon, 
and made him king. Under that capable leader 
Tirzah was besieged and captured, Zimri was com¬ 
pelled to seek refuge in the fortress-citadel of the 
royal palace, and perished amid the flames kindled 
either by his o>vn hands or by those of his foes. 
Omri, however, was not even now left without a 
competitor for the vacant throne. Yet the opposi¬ 
tion of Tibni was probably soon crushed, and Omri 
commenced a reign not only longer but certainly 
of far greater importance than the brief narrative 
1 K 16“-®* would lead us to suppose. Even in 
that short section the military cnaracter of the 
monarch is clearly revealed to us by the reference 
to his erection of the fortress - city Samaria as 
a royal residence and capital of the Northern 
kingaom, to take the place of the less defensible 
town of Tirzah. The superior strategic position 
of Samaria, a conical hill standing 400 ft. above 
the base of the broad valley, is evidenced by the 
long siege which it endurea and the stout resist¬ 
ance winch it offered to the armies of Sargon 
(B.C. 722), as well as to the Syrian hosts in the 
preceding century (1 K 20, 2 K 6®®® ). Its pictur¬ 
esque appearance is described by Isaiah (28*) as 
* Ephraim’s proud crown on the summit of a fertile 
valley.’ This place is said to have been purchased 
by Omri from Shemer (so also LXX) for two silver 
talents (or about £800). 

Respecting the wars waged by Omri scarcely 
anything is stated in the biblical narrative. From 
1 K 20*^ we derive a valuable hint. Syria, the 
formidable foe of David, had remained quiescent 
since that monarch had inflicted upon it a series 
of overwhelming defeats. But in the days of the 
divided kingdom Syria became aggressive, and 
aggrandized itself at the expense oi its weakened 
Southern neighbour. From 1 K 20*^ we learn that 
Omri must have sustained some reverses in his war 
with Syria, and was compelled to cede some streets 
or quarters in Samaria to the Aramiean residents. 
But these reverses may have been—probably were 
—only temporary. In any case, they are wholly 
insuflicient to warrant us in following Wellhausen 
in supposing that Israel became thereby reduced 
to vassalage by Aram * (see art. Ahab). Kittel is 
probably right in considering it fairly certain that 
Omri made heroic efforts to rid himself of the 
pressure of his Northern foe which he had inherited 
from his predecessors, but without complete suc¬ 
cess, f It is quite evident, however, that the 
struggle did not leave him in the least degree 
crippled. Otherwise he would not have been in 
a position to conduct a war of conquest against his 
South-eastern neighbour Chemosh-Melech, king of 
Moab (see below). 

Moab, which had been subjugated by David, 
began to throw off* its allegiance to Israel in the 
troubled years which followed the disruption. But 
the energetic military rule of Omri put an end to 
this independence. These facts we learn from the 
Stone of DibUn, erected by Mesha’, son of Chemosh- 
Melech. We quote (on nex t page) from the original, 
which may be found in Smend and Socin’s copy, 
with notes {Inschr\ft des Konigs Mesa), in Driver’s 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 
Appendix to Introduction, p. Ixxxviflf., and in the 
art. Moab, above, p. 404. 

From this passage we can infer the importance 
of Omri’s military operations in Moab. He 
acquired the district around Mehedeba; and so 
thoroughly was Moab subdued that it was com¬ 
pelled to pay an enormous tribute of wool (2 K 3^. 
See Driver, Lc. p. Ixxxix). 

* Jahrb. fO/r deuteche Tkeol. xx. p. 27, Skitzen u. Vorarb. i. 
p. 81. The view adopted above and also in the art. Ahab U also 
■ustained by MoOurdy, History, Prophecy,\ cmA the Monuments, 
I. p. 278. 

} Gesoh. der EeMer, ii. p. 228 [Eng. tr. U. 261]. 
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‘ Omri was king of Israel and oppressed Moab a long time [lit. many days], for 
Chemosh was wroth with his land. And his son succeeded him [i,e, Omri], and 

he too said [ — thought "ip^] “I will oppress Moab.” In my time \i,e, of 

Mosha] he said thu[s]. But I saw [my desire] on him and his house, and Israel 
perished with an everlasting destruction.* So Omri obtained possession of the land 
of Mehodeba, and (one) dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his 


son, forty years * . . . 

The inscription also sheds a valuable Uj;ht on 
the chronology of Omri’s reign, since it shows that 
the period oi his occupation of Moabite territory 
and of the occupation by his son Ahab covered 
the remainder of his own reign and half of his 
son AhaVs reign, making 40 years in all. It is 
of course not necessary to take in a strict 
mathematical sense. On the other hand it is quite 
clear that the biblical chronology is at fault, since 
it ascribes to Omri a reign of only 12 years, and 
to Ahab’s entire reign 22 years, makiim the total 
length of both reigns only 34 years. From these 
data of the Moabite Stone it is evident that we 
must extend considerably the reign of Omri. In 
the scheme set forth in Schrader’s COT^ ii. p. 
322 ff., Omri’s reign is reckoned to be 25 years 
(B.o. 900-875), ten years being deducted from the 
reign of Baasha. These dates harmonize bettor 
witii (a) the results of Assyriology, (6) with the deep 
impression which Omri had produced in Western 
Asia by his military prowess. This impression 
was no fleeting one, out extended over a very long 
period. We nave clear indication of this m the 
fact that Palestine was called {mdt) Bit J^umrij 
or ‘ land of the house of Omri,’ from the time of 
Shalmaneser ii. (860) to that of Sargon (722-705). 
The usurper Jehu is called on Shalmaneser’s black 
obelisk Ja*ua abal ffumrif ‘ Jehu son of Omri.’ And 
no less deep was the impression produced in Israel 
and Judah. The reference to the ‘statutes of 
Omri ’ in Mic 6^® is an indication of this, his name 
being coupled with that of his son Ahab. What is 
meant by this expression, and what forms of practice 
it is intended to cover, we do not know. Combining 
it with the phrase that * he did evil more than all 
that were before him ’(IK 16"), we are led to infer 
not only that he is judged in an unfavourable light, 
like Jeroboam and his successors, in accordance with 
later and stricter canons of Deuteronomic legalism, 
but also that in all probability the beg^innings of 
Phoenician influence m religion, for which Ahab’s 
reign became notorious, were already infecting the 
cultus of Israel in Samaria. To this the passage in 
Micah seems to point. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

ON (pK; B AHvf A AMp ; Luc. ’Afxpdv). —A 
Beubenite associated with Dathan and Abiram in 
a rebellion against Moses, Nu 16^ (JE).t There is 

* ThU implies that Ahab, son of Omri, was compelled to re¬ 
linquish his hold of Moab. This probably took place during his 
wars with ^ria. Nevertheless he did not lose all. To identify 
the ‘son* (lines 6and 8) with Jehoram, thus ignoring the two 
intervening rei^s of Ahab and Ahazlah (of. Chronoloot, vol. 
i. p. i02), is highly improbable. The campaign of 2 K 8 against 
Moab was an attempt to retain the slignt remnant of power 
which Mesha now threw off. Comp. McCurdy, vol. i. p. 282. 

t B. W. Bacon, who seeks here, as in many other instances, to 
break up JE Into its constituents, suggests that, aooording to 


reason to believe that the mention of On is due to 
textual corruption, for no such personage appears 
in the subsequent narrative, and the name is mund 
nowhere else in the Old Testament. For the prob¬ 
able restoration of the text see KORAH, p. 12^. 

ON (I’lK, |k, "Dv).—A city in Lower Egypt, Gn 
41"- 46^ (Potiphera, priest of On). In Kzk 30'^ 

it occurs again, but punctuated |jk Aven (which 
see). On is the hieroglyphic Anu^ the name of 
Heliopolis. In Jer 43" the city is called Beth- 
shemesh, ‘ House of the Sun,’ the hieroglyphic Per 
Ea, its sacred name. The name On seems gradually 
to have fallen into disuse; the Greeks called the 
place 'HXtoi/TToXis, from which the Coptic name is 
also derived. In the Bible, however, both Gr. 
and Copt. VSS retained the name On. LXX 
gives in Jer 43 [Gr. 50]^® rods a-rdXovs 'HXlou rdXewf 
rods ip ‘'Op, and in Ex curiously adds to Pithom 
and lloamses '"Op f) icrrip ‘HXiov irdXis as another city 
built by the children of hsrael. The ruins of 
Heliopolis lie on the E. edge of the Delta, but out¬ 
side the Delta proper, touching the edge of the 
desert, not far below the forking of the Nile. The 
city was built partly on the desert, partly on 
alluvium. Its site is now marked by a considerable 
mound surrounded by a massive crude brick wall. 
In the area occupied anciently by the temple there 
still stands an obelisk, erected by Usertesen i. 
of the 12th Dynasty, the base hardly above the 
level of the water that percolates from the canals ; 
and though blocks from the ancient temple are still 
lying in numbers under the soil, the rise of the 
water-level makes it extremely difticult to recover 
them. On the fall of paganism the site was 
plundered of its building materials for the adorn¬ 
ment of Alexandria, Cairo, and other towns in 
Lower Egypt. Entire obelisks had previously been 
removed to Alexandria (by Aumistus), to Rome, and 
to Constantinople, and, with the exception of some 
monuments in museums and of the obelisk men¬ 
tioned above as being still in situ, the chief monu¬ 
ments of Heliopolis now existing are the obelisks of 
Romo, Constantinople, London, and New York. 

Anu was the capital of the 13th nome of Lower 
Egypt (which nome was probably bounded by the 
desert on the E., the Pelusiac branch of the Nile 
on the N., the Meinphitio nome on the S., and the 
nome of Phacusa [20tli] on the N.E.), but its great 
importance was sacerdotal, and due to its chief 
temple of Ra, the centre of Sun worship in Egypt, 
and the most important seat of learning in the 

J, On the son of Pelcth (v.id) and Korah (not a descendant of 
Levi, as P makes iilm in v.i», but) a kinsman of Caleb (cf. 1 Oh 
243), were the leaders of the lay revolt against Moses, while 
the leaders in E are Dathan and Abiram (v.^). See, further, 
Numbibs, p. 570K 
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country. Like other sacred centres, this city is 
found mentioned in some of the earliest inscrip¬ 
tions, dating from the 4th Dynasty. It is recorded 
of Usertesen l. (about B.c. 2500) tliat he built, i.c. 
rebuilt, the temple. Perhaps the greatest event in 
its early history was the temporary suppression of 
Ra worship and the substitution for it of Set worship 
by the Hyksos, as recorded in a papyrus of the 
Kamesside period, now in the Britisn Museum. A 
contemporary papyrus (also in the British Museum), 
known in science as the Mathematical papyrus, 
and written in the reign of Apepa I. , indicates that 
the Hyksos court sojourned sometimes at Helio- 

olis, sometimes at Zaru (Avaris?). These two 

ocuments show the great importance of Heliopolis 
at the time of the Hyksos, when Lower Egypt was 
a separate kingdom. Memphis apparently was 
less favoured by the Hyksos, though probably it 
was completely in their power, while Upper Egypt 
seems only to nave acknowledged their suzerainty. 
On the expulsion of the Hyksos by the first king 
of the 18th Dynasty, Ra worship was restored, and 
the temple of Ra at Heliopolis was rebuilt or re¬ 
adorned long before any other temple in or near 
the Delta. Monuments of Tahutmes III. have been 
found here, while elsewhere in Lower Egypt outside 
Memphis nothing is found of the New Kingdom 
earlier than Amenhotep ill., whose cartouche occurs 
at Bubastis and Athribis. Like many of his prede* 
cessors, Ramses III. made great gifts to this temple, 
and the pious Ethiopian invader, Piankhi, in his 
great inscription from Gebel Barkal, dwells on the 
ceremonies that he performed here. In Roman 
times it fell rapidly from its high estate; even 
Strabo notes its partial desertion. It lay on the 
road from Syria to Memphis, and thus was peculi¬ 
arly exposetf to attack from the most formidalde 
q^uarter: important battles have been fought on this 
site again and again, and even in modern times. 

It is dillicult to say to what period the priest 
Potiphera, the father-in-law of Joseph, belonged. 
His name being comiiounded with that of lia, shows 
that it does not date from Hyksos times, 15-16th 
Dynasties, when Set overshadowed everything. 
But the form of the name was very common from 
the 23rd Dynasty onward (c. B.C. 800), though 
hardly known as early even as the 20th. Zaphe- 
nath-paneah (Gn 41^) is also a form of name be¬ 
longing almost solely to the same late period (see 
Pharaoh). 

The Sun-god was worshipped at Heliopolis first 
in the form of Ra; secondly, as Turn, the setting 
sun ; thirdly, as Harakhti, the liawk of the horizon, 
called by the Greeks Harmakliis; fourthly, as 
Khepera, figured by a scarab«T3us, and symbolizing 
the vivifying and reproductive force of the sun. 
Of sacred animals here the bull Mnevis was the 
most important; and the heron, called hmv, was 
the original of the famous phccnix. From the 
earliest times obelisks were connected with the 
Sun worship (cf. Jer 43^* [Beth-sliemesh]), There 
was also a sacred pool or spring, mentioned 
especially by Piankhi, ‘in which Ra was wont 
to wash his face ’; hence the Arab, name for 
this locality is *Ain esh-sliems, ‘spring of the 
sun.* In Ohristian story this is the .spring in 
which the Virgin washed her son while resting in 
the shade of an acacia tree on her journey into 
Egypt. ^ The latest successor to the tree is still 
shown in an enclosure at Matartyeh, See Aven, 
Beth-shemesii. F. Ll. Griffith. 

ONAM (Dj^K).~l. The eponym of a Horite clan, 
Gn 36® (*0)U<1*') = 1 Ch 1^ {Yl^QvdVf A ^ilvdfx). 2. A 
son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2®- ® (B A Owoy.<x), 
See Onan, footnote. 

ON AN (jiW, —A son of Judah, Gn 38^ 46’^ 


Nu 26^®, 1 Ch After the decease of his elder 
brother, Er, ho was instructed by his father to 
contract a levirate marriage witn Tamar. The 
device by which he evaded the object of this 
marriage ‘ was evil in the sight of the LORD, and 
He slew him,* Gn (J). It is impossible to 
disentangle from this narrative what was the 
action of certain individuals and what is tribal 
history. Probably Er and Onan both stand for 
Judahite clans which at an early period, from 
what cause we know not, became extinct.* ^ The 
present form of the narrative discloses a desire to 
impress the duty of marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife (see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad loc.), 

J. A. Selbie. 

ONESIMUS C0v7)(TiiLLos) of Colossoe (Col 4‘»), a 
slave of Philemon (Philern^*), probably a Phrygian 
by race, but bearing a Greek name which from its 
signification ‘ lielpful * was often bestowed upon 
slaves (cf. Zalin, ^inl. i. p. 324; Lightfoot, Phile- 
mon^ p. 376 note). ‘ Helpful * had, however, proved 
unprofitable (dxp»?<rros, I’hilom ^^); he wronged his 
master, perhaps misusing money intnistod to him 
(cf. Lk 16^), perhaps stealing from him, and ran 
away from Coloss® either to C®sarea or, more 
probably, to Romo. There he gained access to 
ot. Paul in his imprisonment; who ‘ begat ’ him 
in Christ and made him profitable (eOxPV<^T‘os, 
Philom *^) once more. With such goodwill, indeed, 
did ho do service that St. Paul would fain have 
kept him to minister to himself; but, feeling it a 
duty to return him to his master, he wrote the 
Epistle to Philemon, appealing to him to receive 
his slave, now become a brother worthy of love 
and trust, and himself undertaking to refund any 
money which Philemon had lost through the action 
of Onesimus (Philem ®‘^*^). This letter was prob¬ 
ably intrusted to Tycliiciis, who was bearing the 
Colossian letter, and a special word of commenda¬ 
tion of Onesimus was sent to the whole Church 
(Col 4‘»). 

The result of St. Paul’s appeal is unknown, but 
subsequent tradition treated Onesimus as a pro¬ 
minent and active member of the Church. These 
traditions are very various ; ho was identified with 
a bishop of Bercca {Apost. Constit, vii. 46), with 
the bishop of Ephesus in the time of Ignatius 
{Eph. i.); he was said to have preached in Spain, 
and the apocryphal Acts of tne Spanish sisters 
Xanthippe and Polyxena are written in his 
name (c. 38; 2'exts and Studies, ii. 3, ‘ Apocrypha 
Anecdota’): he was said to have been martyred 
either at Puteoli (Euthalius) or at Rome (‘Mart. 
Ign.* Homan Acts, c. 10). But the name was so 
common, not only in classical times for slaves, but 
also in later Christian use (Smith, Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, s.v.), that various Onesimi 
have probably been confused, and it is impossible 
to extricate any certain fact. His memory was 
observed by the Latin Church on Feb. 16, by the 
Greek Church on Feb. 15, and also in conjunction 
with Philemon, Appia, and Archippus, on Nov. 22: 
the various traditions will be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum (ii. 855-859) and the Greek Mencea (pp. 
89-92) for those days. A most interesting modern 
romance of his life will be found in Onesimus, by 
the author of Philochristus (London, 1882). 

W Lock 

ONESIPHORUS COp'i)<r[<f>opos, ‘ profit-bringer*).— 
A friend of St. Paul at Rome, mentioned twice 
only in the NT, 2 Ti 4^®. From the former of 
these passages it appears that Onesiphorus when 
he arrived in Rome and learnt that St. Paul was 
in captivity, sought him out diligently, and * re¬ 
freshed* him, not wdth bodily nourishment only, 

* Or at least serioualy weakened. Er appears in 1 Cb 4^ os a 
8ub-clan of Sheloh, and Onan la perhaps»0nam of 1 Ch 236, « 
aub-cloD of Jerahmeel. 
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but with every token of friendship. Of this 
friendship St. raul retained a very lively recol¬ 
lection, the more so that others, the Asiatics 
Phygelus and Hermogenes, had deserted him 
(2 Ti 1^®); and in WTitin|? to Timothy recalled 
further the many good omces which Onesiphorus 
had performed at Rhesus, of which Timothy from 
his residence there would know ‘ better ’ i^4\Tiov) 
than St. Paul or any one else could tell him. It 
should be noted that these offices are not repre¬ 
sented as extended specially to St. Paul himselr, as 
the AV, by the insertion of * unto me,’ implies; nor 
is the use of the verb SiaKou^u sufficient warrant for 
the belief that Onesiphorus occupied the office of a 
deacon at Ephesus (see Wieseler, Chronol. p. 463). 

It is not perfectly clear whether, at the time 
when St. Paul wrote, Onesiphorus was alive or 
dead; but the references to his ‘ house * rather 
than to himself in 2 Ti 1^® 4^®, and still more the 
words of the prayer in 2 Ti 1^® * The Lord grant 
unto him to find mercy of the Lord in that day,’ 
make it most probable that he was now dead (so 
do Wette, Huther, Alford, Ellicott, Fairbaini, 
V. Soden). If so, the passage gains an additional 
interest from the use that has been made of it 
in connexion with the argument for prayers for 
the dead. Thus it is appealed to in support of 
such a practice by Bishop Archibald Campbell in 
his anonymously published book on The Inter- 
mediate or Middle State of Departed Souls, 1713, 
72; and amongst more recent writers by 
umptro {The Spirits in Prison, pp. 128, 266) and 
Luckock {After Death, p. 77, The Intermediate 
State, p. 211). Others, as Barrett {Tfie Inter¬ 
mediate State, p. 113), find in the words no more 
than *a pious wish.’ On tlie whole question it 
may be sufficient to quote the carefully weighed 
words of Hammond {Paraphrase and Annot. on the 
NT, in loco ); ‘ How far it may be fit to pray for 
them that are departed this life, needs not to be 
disputed here. ’Tis certain that some measure of 
bliss, which shall at the day of judgment be vouch¬ 
safed the Saints, when their bodies and souls shall 
be reunited, is not till then enioyed by them, and 
therefore may safely and fitly bo prayed for them 
(in the same manner as Christ prays to his Father, 
to glorifie him with that glory which he had before 
the world was). And this is a very distant tning 
from that prayer which is now used in the Romish 
Church for deliverance from temporal pains, founded 
in their doctrine of Purgatory, which would no 
way be conclusible from hence, though Oyiesiphoims, 
for whom Saint Paul here prays for mercy, had 
been now dead.’ 

Winer {RWB ii. 176) quotes a tradition from 
Eabricius {Lux. Evang. p. 117) that Onesiphorus 
became bishop of Corone in Messenia. 

G. Milligan. 

ONIARES.— 1 Mac 12^® (AV). See Aeius. 

ONI AS (’Ovfas, of which Jastrow suggests a 
corre^ondenco with ‘a man of Oni* 

'ii'iK Neh 7®"^], though he appears to prefer the 
better derivation from K;pn or v^'in, Menach. xiii. 10, 
an abbrev. of K;pn^). 1. Onias i. was the son of 
Jaddua (Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 7), and father of Simon 
the Just {ib. xil. ii. 4; Sir 60'; see, however, Herz- 
feld, Oesch. ii. 189ff.; Zunz, Vortrdge^, 38). In 
1 Mao 12’^ he is said to have received a friendly 
letter from the Spartan king Arius ("A/ietos, more 
correctly’Aoet/s; see Corp, Inscript. Attic, ii. 362). 
He must therefore have been a contemporary of 
Arens l.,who reigned from B.c. 309 to 3o6 (Diod. 
XX. 29). Areus ii. died at the age of eight in 
B.C. 255 (Pausanias, iii. 6. 6), and, as no other 
Areus is known, the evidence is strongly against 
Josephus, who represents the communication as 
having been mode to Onias m. The alleged letter 
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is given in two forms in Jos. Ant. Xli. iv. 10 and 
in 1 Mac 

2. Onias ii. was the son of Simon the Just (Jos. 
Ant. XII. iv. 1|. On the death of his father he 
was disqualified by youth for immediate succession 
to the nigh priesthood, which, however, he after¬ 
wards hold during the neater part of the reign of 
Ptolemy Euorgetes. lie is not mentioned in the 
Apocr., but Josephus {Ant. XII. iv. 1-6) describes 
how advantage was taken of his imprudence by 
his nephew to found a family whose civil influence 
exceeded for a time that of the titular high priest. 

3. Onias hi. was the son of Simon ii. (to. xii. 

iv. 10), whom he succeeded in B.c. 198 or 195. His 
loyalty to the Syrian over-rule was such that 
Soleucus Philopator bore the cost of * the services 
of the sacrifices ’ (2 Mac 3*). But he was soon 
involved in a quarrel with Simon the Benjamite, 
who held in the temple a high office, similar in 
part to that of the mdileship. Simon became im¬ 
patient of the priest’s control, and in despite 
informed the Syrian military governor that the 
temple was full of treasures, which lay at the 
mercy of any despoiler. Seleucus quickly de- 
spatclied Heliodorus to seize this money, but the 
latter is said (2 Mac 3®*) to have been deterred by 
an apparition, and to have returned to Antioch in 
dismay. Simon ascribed the failure to the high 
priest’s trickery (2 Mac 4'), and the quarrel became 
so bitter that the latter decided at length to pro¬ 
ceed in person to the king. Scarcely had he 
reached Antioch when Seleucus was assassinated; 
and, in the confusion that followed, the high priest¬ 
hood was secured by purchase by Jason, the brother 
of Onias, and Onias himself was detained at 
Antioch. Jason proceeded at once to redeem his 
promise to thoroughly Hellenize Judeea (2 Mac 
40 - 15 ). in u 0 ^ 17 i deposed by Antiochus, 

whose favour had been won by the larger gifts of 
Menelaus (2 Mac 4®^), the brother of Jason (Jos. 
Ant. XII. V. 1), or more probably of Simon (2 Mac 
4®®). Menelaus was rebuked by Onias for sacrilege 
in stealing some of the vessels of the temple (2 Mac 
4®®'')> and in revenge had him vlecoyed from his 
refuge in the sanctuary at Daphne and put to death 
(2 Mac 4®^). Tlie account of Onias’ murder is re¬ 
garded by some as apocryphal; see Willrich, Juden 
u. Griechen vor d. makkab. Erhebung, 1895, p. 71 ff., 
Wellh. GGA, 1895, p. 950f., IJG\ 1897, p. 244ff., 
cf. Baethgen, ZA W, 1886, p. 278 ff.; but see, on the 
other side, Biichler, Die Tooiaden u. Oniaden, 1899, 
pp. 106 ft., 240 f., 275 f., 353 ff. Josephus simply 
states {Ant. xii. v. 1) that Jason succeeded to the 
high priesthood on the death of Onias. 

4. Onias, generally reckoned as iv. though it is 
not likely that he ever acted as high priest in 
Jerusalem. On the death of his father Onias III., 
he was too young for the succession; and, after¬ 
wards finding no means of securing the rights of 
his birth, he took refuge with Ptolemy Philometor 
in Egypt (Jos. Ant. XII. ix. 7). About B.c. 154 
(Griitz, iii. 34) he obtained from the king, who 
wished to conciliate the Jews and use them in his 
wars with Syria, the gift of a disused temple of 
Bubastis Agria (the cat-headed goddess Bast or 
Bastet; see Herod, ii. 137, and Egypt. Exp. Fund, 
Eighth Memoir, 3 f.) in Leontopolis, and recon¬ 
structed it after the model of the temple in Jerus. 
(Jos. Ant. XIII. iii. 1-3). The foundation was 
defended as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Is 19'®**; 
and a complete temple service was instituted, 
which was continued, until A.D. 73, when the 
temple was closed by the Romans (Jos. Wars, VII. 
X. 2-4). From Menachoth xiii. 10 it appears that 
only partial sanction was mven to the services of 
this temple by the Jewish authorities at home, 
whilst in the opinion even of the Egyp. Jews it 
never entirely superseded the temple at Jerusalem 
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(Jo8. c. Ap, i. 7 ; PhU. Opp, ed. Mang. ii. 648). 
Onias wjw afterwards appointed civil governor of 
the district in which his temple was situated, and 
two of his sons received high commands in the 
Egyp. army (Jos. Ant, xiii. x. 4). 

R. W. Moss. 

ONIAS, REGION OF (Jos. Ant. xiv. viii. 1; 
BJ I. ix. 4, VII. X. 2), used loosely of the part 
of Lower Egypt that contained Jewisli settlements, 
but strictly of the district in which was the temple 
built by Onias iv. Its position is variously 
described by Josephus, as in the nome or province 
of Heliopolis (Ant. xii. ix. 7; Ptol. iv. 6. 3); as 
at Leontopolis in the said nome (Jos. Ant. xiii. 
iii. 2); and as 180 stadia from Memphis (BJ vii. 
X. 3), The reference consequently cannot be to the 
nome of Leontopolis, but to a district of the same 
name within that of Heliopolis. The name itself 
was not uncommon, though there is no evidence of 
its application to any site within the nome in 
q^uestion. From Memphis to the city of Heliopolis 
tne distance approximates closely to that given by 
Josephus; but nis language is vague, and allows 
the assumption that he was not calculating the 
distance to the temple of Onias, but to the chief 
town of the province within which the latter was 
situated. North-east of Heliopolis, at a distance 
of 24 miles, is the town of Belbeis, which has been 
suggested as the site of the temple, because it was 
a ^ace of the worship of the goddess Sekhet, who 
has been identified with Bubastia Agria (Jos. Ant. 
XIII. iii. 2; Egypt. Exp. Fund^ Seventh Memoir, p. 
20); but Belbeis is both in another nome, and at 
too great a distance from Memphis. Less than 10 
miles north of Heliopolis, and within that province, 
is a mound. Tell el-Yahudiyeh, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which the remains of a great Jewish 
cemetery have been found (Egypt. Exp. Fund^ 
Seventh Memoir, 51-63, where, however, F. LI. 
Griffith pronounces against the identification with 
the site of the city of Onias on the ground of the 
general character of the antiquities met with, 
though on p. 19 Naville strongly supports it). The 
distnct is full of traditions of a powerful Jewish 
settlement; and within its limits, if not on this 
articular mound, it is almost certain that Onias 
uilt his temple. R. W. Moss. 

ONIONS (D'Vy^ caspe, Arab. 

ba^al). —This word occurs only once in the Bible 
Nu 11®) in connexion with fish, cucumbers, melons, 
eeks, and garlic. The latter two are species of 
the same genus. Allium. The onion is A. Cepa, L. 
It is universally cultivated in the East, and enters 
into many cooked dishes and salads. The onions 
of Syria and Palestine have a very sweet taste, 
and, when cooked, do not impart to the breath 
the strong odour which so often forbids the use 
of the onion as an article of diet elsewhere. 
Working men often make their midday meal 
from a loaf or two of bread and a couple of raw 
onions. It is customary to skewer bits of meat 
alternating with segments of onion and tomato, 
and broil them over glowing coals. With fresh 
native bread they make a most savoury and 
appetizing meal to persons accustomed to them. 

G. E^ Post. 

ONO (bSa, once Neh 7*^ bk).—This city is said in 
1 Ch 8'* (B *Qydy, A ’Ovt^) to have been built by the 
sons of Benjamin at an early penod, and the 
Talmud (Mishna, Erokhin, ix. 6) states that it 
was fortified by Joshua. There is no mention of 
it. however, in the OT except in books written 
after the C^tivity, when it was inhabited by 
Benjamites, Ezr 2** (B A ’Oi'c^), Neh 6® (‘ the 
plain of Ono * 'h B ircUov A ir. ’Ord), 7^ 
(B A 11»® (N-* •• BAk * om. ). It is 

noticed with Lod (which see), and in the Talmud 


the two towns with their adjoining territory are 
included in the designation D’rnnn m'j ‘ valley of the 
craftsmen* (Jems. Megillah, i. Xa cf. 1 Ch 4*®, Neh 
11*®). Ono is the modern Kefr *And, north of Ludd 
(the ancient Lod or Lydda). Its antiquity is shown 
by its being noticeo^, along with the last-named 
place, in the lists of Tahutmes ill. c. B.O. 1600. 

LrraRATURB.--iS]FP vol. ii. sheet xiii.; van de Velde, Mem. 
887; Neub&uer. Giog. du Talm. 86; Ou^rin, Judde, i. 810 ff.; 
W. Max Muller, Aeien u. Europa, 88; Buhl, GAP 196 1.; Q. A. 
Smith, BGBL 160 f. C. R. CONDEB, 

ONUS (’fivoiJf), the form in which the name Ono 
(wh. see), a town of Benjamin, appears in 1 Es 6”. 

ONTCHA (n^D^ sMheleth, 6 pv^, onyx), — The 
operculum of a shell-fish, called by the Gr. and 
Lat. writers 6pv^, onyx, from its resemblance to a 
nail. When burned it emits p, pungent, aromatic 
odour, from the combustion of the animal matter 
which it contains. The name, doubtless, applied to 
the opercula of many species of the shells of the 
Strombus tribe in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. Onycha* is mentioned as one of the com¬ 
ponents of the sacred perfume (Ex 30*®). 

G. E. Post. 

ONYX. —This is the rendering of the Heb, cqy 
shoham, in AV and RV text (see below), but it is 
impossible to be certain of its correctness. There 
are no cognate words in Heb. literature to throw 
light on the inquiry. The attempts to find an 
etymology in otner languages of tne same family 
fail absolutely or fall short at the critical point. 

The Arab. is, indeed, used in the sense ‘ to be 

pale,* which would suit the onyx fairly well; but 
that meaning is only the secondary, not the radical 

one. The district Socheim, in Yemen, pro¬ 

duced a specially fine onyx; but there are two 
weighty objections against the derivation thus 
suggested, namely, the almost invariable use of 
the article with the Heb. word (onb’o), and the 

impossibility of n representing Schrader’s con- 

i 'ceture, so far as it goes, is decidedly the most 
lelpful. He proposes (COT^ i. p. 30) to identify 
the shoham with the Assyro-Babylonian sAmtu, 
which means * dark,’ and is used as the name of a 
valuable stone from Melukhkha in Upper Baby¬ 
lonia. Sayce (Expos. Times, vii. [1896] p. 806) 
accepts the connexion of the two words, ana boldly 
adds, ‘ a blue-green stone, probably the turquoise.* 
In this last particular he is too hasty. Fried. 
Delitzsch (Assyr. Handwh. p. 48861 holds that the 
adj. sAmtu means ‘dark coloured*; it is used of 
clouds, and of a fruit which is neither white nor 
black. If this is so,—and Pinches agrees with 
Schrader and Delitzsch,—would not be the 
right word for the turquoise. 

The Versions are distinctly unhelpful. The 
Pesh. and Targ. have ‘ beryl.* The LXX is alto¬ 
gether inconsistent with itself; Gn 2“ vodaipot; 
Ex 28®® ; Ex 25^ 36* adpSios; 28® 36” 39“ 

(Tfidpaydos ; Ezk 28“ ffdx<p€ipos ; Job 28“ 6yv^ ; 1 Ch 
29® <r6ojx. Aq. uses <rap56vv^ at Gn 2“ and 6pv^ in 
Ex ; Josephus (Ant, III. vii. 6, and BJ V. v. 7) has 
<rapd6yu^ and Vulg. usually employs ony- 

chinus, but at Ezk 28“ beryl, and at Job 
sardonyx. Our AV adheres to onyx ; but, curiously 
enough, the RV, whilst retaining this in the text, 
has placed ‘ or beryl * in the marg. of some of the 
passages: cf. Ex 36® 39®, Ezk 28“ with Gn 2“, 
Ex 28^*»® 35“- ”, Job 28“, 1 Ch 29®. The uncertainty 
of the Versions reappears in the writings of the 
* The form * onyebA* if the aocus. of Or. Iwv(, LAt onym, tAken 
bv Wyolif And TindAle Apparently as a nom., and adopted by 
Ail the Eng. versions (except the Geneva, which has * cleare 
Srumme’). Of. Sir 241®. 
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expositors. * Beryl,’ ‘ carbuncle,’ * clialcedony,* 
‘onyx,* and ‘ turquoise * have all hotl their adher¬ 
ents. So far as the Bible is concerned, two points 
are clear. (1) The shoJuim stone was esteemed of 
considerable value. Job 28^* calls it ‘ the precious 
shoham,* Ezk 28'* names it amongst the valuable 
stones which bedecked the king of Tyre. It is the 
one gem which finds mention when the offerings of 
the Israelites are enumerated (Ex and when 

the Chronicler recounts the treasures prepared by 
David for the temple (1 Ch 29^). (2) It was well 
adapted for engraving. Two slioJiam stones were 
to be engraven with the names of the twelve tribes, 
six names on each, and were to be set on the 
shoulder-pieces of the high priest’s ephod. Ex 28"* 
(see art. Ephod). Again, tlie middle stone in the 
fourth row of jewels on the high priest’s breast¬ 
plate, bearing the name of one of the tribes, 
possibly Asher or Manasseh, was a sho/uim (see 
art. Breastplate of the High Priest). 

Streeter appears to think {Free. Stones, p. 214) 
that the claims of the onyx are negatived by the 
fact that the shoham * is classed with the ruby, 
topaz, diamond, chrysolite, jasper, sappiiire, and 
chrysoprase.* But tlie argument is inconclusive. 
And, seeing that the onyx satislies the two con¬ 
ditions named above,* we must be content in this 
art. to describe it. PVmj {Hist. Nat, xxxvii. 24) 
explains the name 6vvx^ou, from ‘ the finger¬ 
nail,’ by quoting Sudines, ‘in gemma esse can- 
dorem, unguis humani similitndinem,’ and Theoph. 
{de Lap. Ivii.) describes its appearance accurately : 
rb 5’ buvxiov, fJUKT^ \evK(fi xal 0at(^ Trap dXAr/Xa. It 
belongs to the stratified class of silicon stones. 
It lends itself with great readiness to the gem- 
cutter’s and engraver^ art, not only by reason of 
its toughness, moderate hardness, and absence of 
grain, out also because the design, cut in one 
stratum, is thrown into relief by the background 
of another colour. ‘ The best stones [for engraving] 
are those with a white layer on a dark ground. 
They are still better when there is a third layer 
above, as white with a reddish or brownish tinge.’ 
In the Oriental onyx there are three layers: that 
at the top, red, blue, or brown ; that in the middle, 
white; tnen a jet black or a deep brown. This 
stone was much used for signets during the Roman 
empire. But it must be admitted that an un- 
stratitied gem is really more suited for intaglio 
work. No precious stone varies more in value. 
King {Antique Geins, p. 11) speaks of one the size 
of a crown piece selling for £30. Every one is 
familiar with the specimens that are worth only a 
few pence. 

Occult qualities were formerly ascribed to this, 
as to other gems. Marliodus, master of the Cathe¬ 
dral school of Anjou (1067-1081), and afterwards 
bishop of Rennes, writes of the onyx as follows :— 

‘Called by the onyx round the sleeper stand 
Block dreams, and phantoms rise, a grisly bond: 

Whoso on neck or hand this stone displays 
Is plagued with lawsuits and with civil frays; 

Hound infants’ necks if tie<l, so nurses shew. 

Their tender mouths with slaver overflow.' 

And the same good bishop’s Gives Ccelestis Patrue 
sets forth the symbolism of the sardonyx, which 
may properly be considered a mere variety of the 
onyx— 

* Sardonyx, with its threefold hue. 

Sets forth the inner man to view; 

Where dark humility is seen. 

And chastity, with snow-white sheen. 

And scarlet marks his joy to bleed 
In Martyrdom, if faith shall need.' 

Litrratur*.—T he books most worth consulting are King’s 
Antique Geins; Middleton’s EngravedOeins; Streeter'sPrerotems 
Stones. Olapton’s Precious Stones cf the Bible is not of much 
use. J. Taylor. 

« Flinders Petrie thinks shbham is the green felspar; see art. 
Stombs (Prsoious). 
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OPEN.—This verb (like aperio and dvolywiu) is 
occasionally used in AV (though the use was then 
archaic) in the sense of ‘make known,’.‘disclose.’ 
Thus Jer 20 ‘=* ‘ Unto thee have I opened my 
cause’ ('n’Va, LXX direxdXu^a, Vulg. revclavi, 
Wyc. ‘shewide,’ Cov. [wrongly] ‘committe,’ Ucn. 
‘opened,’ Douay and RV ‘revealed’*); 2 Es 10 ^* 
‘Of these things which have chanced, these are 
to be opened unto thee’ {hcec erant tibi aperienda); 
1321 *Xhe interpretation of the vision shall I shew 
thee, and I will open unto thee the thing that thou 
hast required’ {adaperiam tibi); 2 Mao 12 ^^ ‘who 
had opened the things that were hid’ {(pavepb. 
TToiibr; RV ‘who maketh manifest’); Lk 24*'* 
‘ while he opened to us the Scriptures ’ {di’bvoiyey ); 
Ac 17 * ‘Paul . . . reasoned with them out of the 
scriptures, opening and alleging tliat Christ must 
neeus have suffered ’ {biavoLyuty); He 4‘* ‘ All things 
are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do’ (rcrpax 7 ;Xt(r/ 4 ^i/a,t RV 
‘ laid open before ’). Exami»le 3 in contemporary 
and earlier writers are freciuent: Dt 29^® Tina, 
‘the secrettes perteyne unto the Lorde oure God 
and the thinges that are opened perteyne unto us ’; 
Is 2^ Cov. ‘ Morover this is the worde that was 
opened unto Esaye the sonne of Amos, upon luda 
and lerusalem ’; Mt 10 -^® Tind. ‘ There is no thinge 
so close that shall not be openned * (Wyc. ‘ schewid,’ 
Gen. ‘disclosed,’ Rhem. ‘revealed’); 16^'' Tind. 
‘fleshe and bloud hath not opened unto the that’ 
(Rhem. ‘revealed it to thee’); so Lk 2 ®* 10 *\ Jn 
1238 'py whom ys the arme of the Lorde opened ?’), 
1 P 5' [all ‘open* in Tind., ‘reveal ’ in Rhem. and 
AV]; Jn 15*^^ ‘all things that I have heard of my 
father I have opened to you’ (Rhem. ‘notified,’ 
Wyc. and AV ‘ made knowen ’). Cf. Lk lOboatiinjc 
in Rhem. NT, ‘ In lericho he lodgeth in the house 
of ZachiBus the Publicane, and against the mur¬ 
muring lewes openeth the reasons of his so do¬ 
ing’; Gosson, Scho >le of Abuse (Arber’s ed. p. 
27), ‘Chiron was ... a Reader of Phisicke, by 
opening the natures of many simples’; Lever, 
Sermons (Arber, p. 140), ‘By God’s ordinaunce the 
scriptures and the mcachers of God do open and 
declare that ye be all synners.* 

We have the same use of the adj. in 1 Ti 5*^ 
‘Some men’s sins are open beforehand, going before 
to judgment’ {vpbdTjXoL doi, Vulg. mamfesta sunt). 
The AV is from Tindale, the RV gives ‘areevident,’ 
Cf. Ac2^'* Wyc. ‘ Befor tliat the greet and the opun 
day of the lord come’ {iirnpayi), Rhem. ‘manifest,’ 
AV and RV ‘ notable’); He 7^^ Wyc. ‘ It is opene 
that oure lord is boruii of iuda’ {irp65ij\ov ; Tind. 
and others, including AV and R V, ‘ evident,’ Rhem. 
‘manifest’). J. Hastings. 

OPEN PLACE.— 1. In AV of Gn {W* Tamar is 
said to have taken her seat ‘ in an open place,’ but 
undoubtedly the correct rendering of nn^i? 

(LXX TTpbs rats irOXais Alvdc) is that of RV, ‘ in the 
gate of Enaim’; so also read in v.^i with RV ‘at 

* In Job 3817 the same Hcb. verb ia traiislate<I 'opened,' and 
RV gives * revealed ’ aa liere ; but it is probable, aa the reference 
is to gates (‘Have the gales of death been opened unto tiiee V’), 
that it is ratlier a mistruns. than an archaism. The LXX has 
et»dyo*Tcu; Vulg. apertos sunt; both Wyc. and Cov. have 
* opened.' 

t The meaning of this word is known, but it is not easy to 
see the exact metapliorical use here made of it. The verb 
comes from rp«L^rt\of, tlie ‘ neck,' round whioli a mill¬ 
stone might be hung (Mt 18«, Mk 1^2, Luke 172), or a yoke placed 
(Ac 1610), or on which one may affectionately fall (Lk k>20, Ac 
2027), or which may ho exposed to the executioner (Ro 10*). 
The verb (which is nob found in LXX, and here only in NT) 
follows the last-named use of (possibly through 

a technical term for the grip of a wrestler on his 
adversary's neck). It is used by I'hilo freely in the Bonse of 
‘bringing to one’s feet,' ‘ having at one’s mercy'; and so in this 
passage it Is probably more than laid bare (as if the neck 
were twisted back and exposed to view), rather os Kendall 
(whose tr. is ‘downcast') ‘bowed down with remorse and 
shame.* 
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Enaim* for 'openly’ of AV. See art. Enaim. 
2 . In IK 22'<>=2 Cii 18® Ahab and JehoBiicmhat 
have their thrones set up ‘in an open (AV ‘a 
void’) place’ (AVm ‘a floor,’ KVm *a threshing- 
floor’) at the entrance of the gate of Samaria. 
The Uob. I'jiii is certainly peculiar, and attempts 
have been made to emend the text. Klostermann, 
followed by Kittel (in SBOT), instead of 
j-jla Dnja would read naj ' 9^9 (‘ clothed in their 
robes ot state ’); Wellhausen (in Bleek^, 249 Anm. 
2 ) thinks is a dittography of and would 
sirnnly omit it. This is perhaps favoured by the 
LXa of 1 K 22^®, which reads merely hov\oi ralf 
vvXais (A Tu\e<rtp) Xa/napelaSj altliough in 2 Ch 18® 
it has ivMvfjiAuoi aroXdst KaO-i^fjLevoi iv T<f eupvx^^pV 
Bvpat ir6\rfs 2 a/xaof/ar, whicli is a verbatim rendering 
of the present MT in the latter passage. The Syr. 
VS seems to point to (‘ variegated robes *), 

and this is adopted by Bertheau, but the word 
DM’)? is used elsewhere (Gn 3P®* Zee 6 ®*®) only of 
animals. Other conjectural emendations are naj 
'purple robes* (Kamphausen), ‘mili¬ 

tary equipment ’ (Benzinger, founding upon LXX 
ti'oirXoi). With or without ni?, the scene of 
Micaiah’s interview with Ahab and Jelioshaphat 
is clearly marked as the open space that would be 
found before the gate of Samaria (cf. Benzinger, 
Jleb. Arch. p. 132). J. A. Selbie. 

OPHAI.-See Epiiai. 

OPHEL (St) yn, always, except in Is 32^^ and Mic 
4", with del. art.; LXa "O^aX, ’O 0 X(£, 

’OTrXd, Jos. ’O 0 Xaf).—The name means ‘swelling’ 
or ‘bulge.’ It is used in Dt 28‘^ and 1 S 5 * for 
‘ emerods,’ and in 2 K 6 ®® of a hill probably in the 
neighbourhood of Samaria. In the other places 
where the article is used, it refers to a site south 
of the temple of Jerusalem ; 2 Ch 27® * On the 
wall of Ophel he (Jotham) built much ’; 2 Ch 33 *® 
Manasseh ‘compassed about Ophel and raised it up 
a very great height’; in Neh 3®®- 11 ®* it appears 

as the dwelling-place of tlie Nethinim. 

Josephus in the parallel passages docs not men¬ 
tion Ophel by name. He states Uiat Jotham built 
very great towers, such as were almost impregnable 
(Ant. IX. xi. 2), and that Manasseh built very 
lofty towers and strengthened the outlying forts. 

One may search in vain for any pronounced 
natural swelling of ground south of tlie temple 
area at the present aay to account for the term 
Ophel \ but if this word may be applied to an 
artificial mound, the spot where it should be found 
can be at once indicate by pointing to the source 
of the water supply at the Virgin’s Fountain and 
the secret passage in the bowels of Ophel, through 
which it was obtainable within the city. 

The site of Ophel south of the temple enclosure 
is indicated exactly by the accounts given in the 
Book of Neheniiah. The Nethinim who dwelt in 
Ophel repaired the city wall over against the 
water-gate towards the east and the tower that 
lieth out. ‘ After them the Tekoites repaired an¬ 
other piece over against the great tow er that lieth 
out, even unto the wall of Oimel ’ (Neh 3 ®®* ®®). At 
the dedication of the walls tne company that came 
along the southern walls to the temple, wiien at 
the fountain gate, ‘ went up by the stairs of tlie city 
of David, at the going up of the wall above the 
house of David, even unto the water-gate eastward* 
(Neh 12 ®’). This places the water-gate close to the 
southern end of the temple, and Ophel was close 
to the water-gate. 

Josephus in speaking of the southern wall of 
Jerusalem, and moving from west to east, describes 
its bending above the fountain of Siloam, where it 
also bends again fronting the east at Solomon’s 
pool, and reaches as far as a certain place called 


the Ophlas, where it was joined to the eastern 
cloister of the temple {BJ v. iv. 2). John held 
the temple and the parts thereto adjoining for a 
reat way, as also the Ophlas (v. vi. 1). The next 
ay they set fire to the repository of the archives, 
to Acra, to the council house, and to the place 
called tlie Oi>hlas (Vl. vi. 3). 

It can thus be ascertained for certain that Ophel 
was situated on the eastern hill on which Jerusalem 
is built, somewhere between the southern end of 
the temple and Siloam. This is a spur which 
becomes narroAv to the south until above Siloam it 
ends abruptly and precipitously. On this spur 
also, according to tne account in the Book of 
Nehemiah, are the sepulchres of David, the house 
of the mighty, the city of David, and the house of 
David, BO that this must be identical with Zion; 
but there are other indications elsewhere in the 
OT and in Josephus that the ancient Jerusalem 
was identical with the Acra which is north-west of 
the temple on the same hill as the traditional Holy 
Sepulchre. The only solution appears to be in the 
dual notion of the ancient Jerusalem, one portion 
in Judah over the fountain of the Virgin, called 
Zion, and one portion near the Ilanmiam esh-Shefa 
(a fountain) on the Acra, called Millo. Thus the 
ancient strongholds of Jerusalem were both swell¬ 
ing mounds, probably of stone and earth—Ophel 
and Millo. 

Stanley in his note on Ophel {Sin. and Pal, 498) 
oints out that the word in later times appears to 
ave acquired the meaning of ‘fort,’ as in^O)SXid/4, 
‘bulwark of the people,’the name ^plied to St. 
James the Just by Hegesippus (Eus. HK ii. 23). 

According to the narrative of Hegesippus, James 
the J list was cast down from the south-east angle 
of the temple enclosure and was killed below oy 
the club or a fuller. He was thus killed close 
to Ophel, and nigh to the snot where a fuller’s shop 
cut in the rock was found during the PEF excava¬ 
tions, 1867-9 (see Recovery qfJerueaUm^ p. 299). 

See, further, under art. ZiOK. 

C. Warren. 

OPHIR (Tp^K, ip’iK only in Gn 10®®, TpN only in 

1 K 10**).—A proper name that occurs twelve times 
in OT. 1. Gn 10®® = ! Ch 1®® (LXX OOipelp) repre- 
sents Ophir as the eleventh of the thirteen sons of 
Joktan, and locates him in the list between Sheba 
and Havilah. Gn 10®®*®* testifies that the name 
designates a people (or land) ‘from Mesha as thou 
goest towaras Sephar, the mountain (m. 'hill 
country ’) of the east.’ 

2. 1 K 9®®'®» (B Xu)i>vpd, A Xioipapd), 10** and 

2 Ch 9*® (LXX Xou^el/)). 1 K 22^® (A 'Qd>elp, B om.), 
and 2 Ch 8*® (B Zutpapd, A 2«0^po), with 1 K 10®*, 
designate a place to which the Tarshish ships of 
Hiram and Solomon sailed from Ezion-geber, at 
the head of the Gulf of A)^abah, and after three 
years returned with gold, silver, precious stones, 
costly woods, ivory, apes, and peacocks. It is not 
specified that Opnir was the source of aU these 

roducts, but simply that such articles were 
rought back by the merchantmen at the end of a 
three years’ cruise. It is quite possible that some 
of these wares were purchased at regular ports to 
which they had been brought by other traders. 
So that Ophir needs not to be sought for at some 
point where all these products were native (cf. 
Cheyne in Expos, Timesy Julv 1898, p. 472). Sub¬ 
sequent references in the OT, however. Is 13**, 
1 Ch 29® (LXX Sou^lp), Job 22*® (LXX 2w0e(/>), 28*® 
(B Zu<l>eLp, A '(l<peLp)y confirm the idea that Ophir 
was at least a gold-producing region. Its product 
in these references is synonymous with the finest 
of that metal. 

The definite location of Ophir is still in dispute. 
Search for it has been mad!e from ancient times. 
Even the translations of the LXX and the remarks 
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of Josephus (Ant, Vlil. vi. 4) point to an opinion as 
to its location. Ancient and current opinions may 
be classified under three heads. Limits of space 
will allow the merest outline of the arguments 
urged for the acceptance of each place. 

(1) On the Ecutt Coaat of Africa, —For several 
centuries travellers, writers, ana scholars of several 
nationalities have found the Solomonic Ophir at 
some point along the eastern coast of Africa. 
Most notable among these were Th. Lopez, J. 
Bruce, liobertson, Montesquieu, d’Anville, Schul- 
tess, and Quatrem^re. The location of Ophir in 
Fast Africa, in Mashonaland, opposite the island 
of Madagascar, has won new friends since the 
German Mauch {JReisendo in Ost. Afrikas) made 
his now famous investigations of 1871. He found, 
about 200 miles inland from So/dla^ at Zimbabye, 
some remarkable ruins, already described in the 
works of de Barros, a Portuguese traveller of the 
16th cent. The majestic remains of once stately 
buildings now cover one granite mound 400 ft., 
and another 800 ft. in height. The natives have 
preserved among themselves a tradition that white 
men once Uvea there and carried on extensive 
manufactures. Traces of Phoenician pottery, and 
even of mining operations, add to the evidence of 
its former importance. Merensky, a superin¬ 
tendent of the Berlin Mission (Beitrdae zur 
Kenntniic Sud- AfrikaSt 1876), reported that 
Arabian travellers regarded these ruins as the 
Ophir of Solomon, and that as far back as A.D. 
1600 the Arabs took gold from those districts. 
Portuguese sailors found near Sofdla in 1506 two 
Arabian ships laden with gold. The Portuguese 
colonists in this country found many ore mines, 
and even down to the Transvaal may be found 
remains of old ore-smelting ovens. A corollary of 
this view is found in the position of those who find 
Ophir farther north on the coast of Africa-even 
as far as the Bed Sea. The latest and most ardent 
advocate of this newer view is Carl Peters (Das 
goldens Ophir Salomos, 1895). Among his array 
of arguments is found this one on the linguistic 
evidence. * Chinese astronomy designates the east 
by blue, the south by rod, the north by black, and 
the west by yellow.’ ‘The Black Sea is in the 
north, the Red Sea in the south, the Turks call 
the Mediterranean Sea the white, probably a 
change from yellow,’ ‘In Arabic rod is aAr, and 
Africa is Afir, or the land of the south.’ ‘ In Latin 
Afer is used to designate an African, accordingly 
the terms Ophir and Africa are identical.’ Peters 
agrees substontially with those Egyptologists who 
would practically identify Ophir with Punt, the 
great foreign mart of Egypt, especially during the 
reign of queen Hatsh^su of the 18th dynasty (see 
art. Put). W. Max Mnller (Asien u, Europa nach 
altdgyptischen Denkmdlem, 1893, p. Ill and n. 1) 
locates Punt on the Ethiopian coast of the Red 
Sea, possibly including botn sides. The location 
of O^ir in the land of Punt, which is not as yet 
a fixed quantity, introduces many of the same 
questions as the location farther south on the east 
coast. Miiller says that the products of Ophir are 
all African, and only at a later date were the 
Indian articles inserted in the list. In the chief 
passage (1 K 10“) the LXX (B) does not mention 
‘ peacocks ’ at all, and it ‘ must be held to be an 
interpolation.’ But while it is not at all improb¬ 
able that the ubiquitous Phoenician sailors may 
have touched ports on the east coast of Africa 
in Solomon’s aay, arguments based on the ethno¬ 
graphical representation of Gn 10 positively make 
against this view. 


Eeland, Lassen, Ritter, Thenius, Murchison. 


There are three general locations which deserve 
mention: (a) Ophir is identified with Abhtra, a 
nomadic people settled on the east side of the delta 
of the Indus. While gold is not found on the 
coast-line, it could have come from N.W. India 
near Kashmir. Precious stones are found in great 
abundance in India. ‘Sandal-wood’ (Hob. 
var, D’i?U7i<) corresponds to the Sanscrit valgu or 
valgum; ‘peacocks’(Heb. o^^ij) is the equivalent 
of the Sanscrit gikhi; ‘apes’ (Heb. D’pp) is the 
Indian kapi. Largely, then, on the basis of philo¬ 
logy and that of the products brought to Solomon, 
Ophir was located near the mouth of the Indus. 

(b) On the basis of the LXX (2w0i;/mI) of 1 K fi**"*, 
which indicates India on Coptic authority, Ophir 
has been located (Karl £. v. Baer) on the coasts of 
Malabar, or at Ceylon, whence nearly all of the 
products brought by Solomon’s seamen could be 
found. An om city, Supara or Uppara, in the 
region of Goa, has been identified with Ophir. 

(c) The Malay Peninsula has also had its advocates. 
While von Baer admits that this peninsula yields 
all the products required bv the records, he sees an 
insuperable objection in tne great distance from 
Ezion-geber. The U.S. Consul, General Wildman 
of Hong Kong (Tales of the Malayan Coast, 1899, 
p. 178 f.), spent about eight years in this region, 
and examined with great care the evidence at 
hand. There is a gold-producing Mt. Ctohir near 
Johore, and good evidence of other kinas. Aiter 
careful study of the subject, Wildman concludes 
that Ophir is a comprehensive term, embracing the 
entire East, the Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, India, 
and even China—the name Ophir l>eing taken 
from this mountain because it marks a central 
point of the region to which Solomon’s ships sailed. 
‘ For all ages the gold of the Malay Peninsula has 
been known; from the earliest times there has 
been intercourse between the Arabians and the 
Malays, while the ^Malayan was the very first of 
the far eastern countries to adopt the Moham¬ 
medan religion and customs. .AJl the articles 
mentioned in the biblical account of Ophir are 
found in and about Malacca in abundance. . . . 
Peacocks are found [native] only in India and 
Malaya.’ 

(3) In Arabia, Southern or South-Eastern, —Gn 
I02S.30 appears to imply that Ophir was either 
between Sheba and Havilah or m proximity to 
thorn. The fact that the Joktanites settlea in 
Arabia would seem to require that search be made 
for Ophir within that territory. It is of course 
assumed, because it cannot be absolutely proved, 
that this Ophir is identical with the place from 
which the Phoenician sailors brought their remark¬ 
able wares to enrich the coffers of Solomon. This 
territory has been the favourite location for Ophir 
from a very ancient day. Among some of its chief 
advocates we may mention Michaelis, Bochart, 
Niebuhr, Gesenius, Vincent, Seetzen, and Rosen- 
miiller. One of the most enthusiastic and experi¬ 
enced advocates of our day is Ed. GImgt (S/nzze 
der GescMchte u. Geographie Arabiens, ii. 1890, 
pp. 353-387). He arrays evidence at great length, 
and with commendable skill, to show that all good 
evidence from ancient times points to south¬ 
eastern Arabia, in the region of the Persian Gulf, 
os the proper location for the Ophir of Solomon’s 
day. Southern and south-eastom Arabia were 
famed in ancient times for their gold-producing 
qualities, according to the testimony of Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and Pliny. The gold of this 
region was called apyron {dxvpoy)-go\d, because its 
purity was so marked that it needed no smelting, 
it is not improbable that the Greek name for the 
gold of that region (apyron) was applied to the 
product, since that name for the lana had passed 
out of use. 
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The chief gold-producing lands of the OT were 
found in Arawa, and, for the most part, apparently, 
in the region of the Persian Gulf. We find be¬ 
sides Ophir: (a) navilah, Gn 2“*- (and ; {b) 
Sheba, Ps 72^* (cf. 1 K 10*®), Ezk 27^*; (c) Parvaim 
(see art. Parvaim), 2 Ch 3®; and also {d) Uphaz, 
Jer 10®, I>n 10®. Of these, Sheba and llavilah at 
least (and possibly Parvaim) appear to be located, 
according to Gn 10^®, in proximity to Ophir. And 
again we should note that Ophir was not simply 
a gold-producing land, hut it was so located that 
ships called at its port or ports (1 K O®’- ®®). Glaser 
(p. 368) maintains that the biblical Ophir in the 
narrow sense is the Arabian coast of the Persian 
Gulf, extending from the north to Ras Musandum, 
and that in a wider sense it extends to both sides 
of the Gulf. 

In the cuneiform records of Elam, dating from 
prior to b.c. IfiOO, we find that the territory be¬ 
tween Susa and the Persian Gulf was called Apirra 
(Apir), and as late as the 8th cent. B.c. the Elamites 
make mention of it as Apir (cf. Hommel, Gesch. Bab.- 
Assvr, p. 720; also Del., Faradies, pT3. 131, 231). 

These regions of the Persian Gulf did not pro¬ 
duce the full list of articles brought back by the 
Phoenician and Jewish sailors, hut the importance 
of this location both for land and sea trane would 
account for the presence in tlie emporia of trade of 
articles brought from and native in many and far- 
distant lands. 

The trip, too, from Ezion-geher to this region, 
either in the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman, 
and return, in view of the periodical monsoons 
which prevail on the Red Sea, tlie Gulf of Aden, 
and the Indian Ocean, would occupy just about the 
required tliree years. 

Taking into account, then, (1) the location of 
Ophir as related to the other names mentioned in 
Gn 10; (2) the gold-producing properties attributed 
to it in the OT; (3) the testimony of ancient 
authorities to its richness in the precious metal; 
(4) the time required to make the trip in view of 
the annual monsoons; (5) the testimony of the 
cuneiform inscriptions as to the name; (6) the 
cumulative strength of these points,—it seems most 
probable that Ophir was a territory situated in 
south-eastern Arabia, in the region of the Gulfs 
of Oman and Persia. 

Litbraturb.— In addition to tho many works mentioned In 
the article, see Ritter, Erdkunde, xiv. 348-431; Commentaries 
of Delltzach and Dillmann on Gn and of Benzingerfin 

Kurzer JJdcom,) and Kittel (in Nowack's JJdkmn.) on 1 K 9^; 
Zdckler, jffden, Ophir^ Ephraim, 1893; Sprenjjer, Dis alte 
Geographie Arabiene, 1874, p. 49 ff.; Ooergens, SK, 1878, 
pp. 46S-476; Soetbeer, Das QoUUand Ophir, 1880; Keil, Ueh. 
ArchdoloqU, pp. 617-620; Nowack, Lchrb, d. Ueb. Arch. i. 
p. 248; Benzinffer, Htb. Arch. p. 219; E. Meyer, Oes. d. 
Alterthums, I. 58 186,187, 804, 307; Horzfeld, Jlaivdetgeschiehte 
d. Juden d. Alterthurns, 1879 ; Lieblein, Handel u. SchiJ^ahrt 
au/dem rothen Meet in alien Zeiten, 18^, p. 142 ff. 

Ira M. Price. 

OPHNI ('^9V0, lit. ‘ the Ophnite ’; RA om., Luc. 
*A(pPifl ).—A town of Benjamin, Jos 18®^ The site is 
unknown. It may be (but see Dillm. ad loc., and 
Buhl, GAP 173) the later Gophnah of Josephus (BJ" 
III. iii. 6), now Jufnahy 2^ miles N.W. of Bethel. 
See SWF vol. ii. sheet xiv. 

OPHRAH (n-j^v possibly * fawn,* feminine of isj;. 
—There are both place and personal names in tne 
OT which are aerived from names of animals 
[Joum, Fhilol. ix. 92 f.]. ‘dust,* ‘soil,* 

suggests a derivation that agrees better with the 
transliterations of LXX). 

1 , One of the Benjamite towns enumerated in 
Jos 18 (A *l€<ppa$<Lf B ’A0pd, Luc. *A<f>apd). It is 
included (18®*) in what seems to be a north-eastern 
group. This ^rees with Jerome’s statement that 
it was vicus Ephrem {Ephraim) 6 Roman miles 
from Bethel, eastward (Lag. Onom.* p. 129; 


Eusebius’ text is imperfect; in it the name is k6pm 
*A ippT/)\ —Lag. p. 241). The locality so determined 
is a few miles north of Michmash, and consequently 
suits also the Ophrah of 1 S 13**^ (LXX Po^epa, 
Euseb., Jer. ’O^pd). The Philistines are said to 
have sent troops from their camp at Michmash in 
the direction of Ophrah. There is even an indica¬ 
tion that tliis direction was northward. Two other 
bands went east and west respectively, it seems, 
and Saul’s troops were on the south. The modem 
ef-FaipibCf about 5 miles north-east of Bethel, has 
been suggested as the site of tho ancient Ophrah 
(Robinson*, ii. 121 If., more at length in Biblioth. 
Sac. 1845, ii. 398). The place is described as 
strikingly situated on a conical hill, and part of 
the argument is that such a site must certainly 
have been occupied in ancient times. Tho distance 
from Bethel corresponds with that given by Jerome. 
But nothing more decisive can be urged. The 
suggested correspondence of the mooern name 
witli the ancient is too hazardous to bo assigned 
any weight (Winer® sub voce). The assumption 
that the of Jos 16® is identical with Ophrah is 
not well founded, for Ephron is plainly on the 
north-western frontier of Judah. Eusebius* state¬ 
ment, therefore, that Ephron was 20 miles north of 
Jerusalem (Lag.® p. 260), does not help to determine 
tho site of Ophraii. Negatively it may be argued 
that et-'Faiyioe lies too far north to have been in¬ 
cluded in lienjamite territory (Dillm. on Jos 18®®). 

Six place names, in addition to Ephron, have been 
idontined with Ophrah. They are :—(1) |!^QV 2 Ch 
13® {Kethibh p-ioy); (2) ’B 0 pdt/ti Jn 11®^; (3) ^Etppdup 
Jos. BJ IV. ix. 9 ; (4) d:*]dx 2 S 13®® (Luc. Toippdip.= 
’oncy); ( 6 ) *A<f)alp€jxa 1 Mac 11®^; ( 6 ) n '9 Mic 

1 *®. Regarding all of them it should be observed 
that the mere fact of their being situated on the 
borders of Judah and Ephraim (or Judeea and 
Samaria) leaves it open to identify tliem witli 
Ephron. Tho names also are as much equivalent 
to pw as to niDV, and tlie testimony of Eusebius is 
that, later, Ephron actually became *E<ppAiii (Lag.® 
p. 260; Jerome calls it Efi'aea). A brief statement 
may be made regarding each. ( 1 ) Presumably on 
the borders of Judali and Israel, and possibly not 
distant from Bethel, in which case it may be 
Ophrah. ( 2 ) See Ephraim. Eusebius identifies 
it with the Ephron of Jos 15® (Lng.® p. 262), and 
so is against an identification with Ophrah. (3) 
Occupied by Vespasian on liis march from Cmsarea 
to Jerusalem, and named along with Bethel. But 
there is nothing to sliow that it was near Bethel. 
If it can be assumed that Bethel was in the 
toparchy of Gophna, which is mentioned on the 
same occasion, it might be argued that Ephraim 
was in the toparcdiy of Akrabatta, too far from 
Bethel to be Ophrah. (4) From Jerusalem this 
town lay in tho direction of ^QpuvTjy (B, 2 S 13®^, 
Luo. ^(vpdip,). If that name represents Hebrew 
and stands for Beth-horon (Driver, Sam. ad loc.)y 
this Ephraim lay north-west of Jerusalem and 
may be identical with Ephron. The direction is 
the same, and Ephron was known to Eusebius 
as 'E 0 /)di/i. All that supports identification with 
Ophrah is an uncertain resemblance of name 
which might equally be claimed for Ephron, ( 5 ) 
On the borders of Judaja and Samaria (^Aipepeipd in 
Jos. Ant, XIII. iv. 9). But there is nothing to 
show at what point, whether to the east or west. 
( 6 ) See Beth-le-Aphrah. The direction of Ephron 
is more suitable than that of Ophrah.—For further 
references to literature see Ephraim. 

2« A town in Manasseh (Jg 6 *** ®^ 8 ®’* 9®) dis¬ 

tinguished from the preceding ns Ophrah (LXX 
*E4>pa0dj in 6 ** 8 ®® Luc. ’E 0 pd, in S®’ 9® A ’E 0 pdt/i), of 
the Abiezrites (see Abikzer). It was tho home of 
Gideon, and is mentioned only in his history and 
in that of his son Abimelech. It was situated 
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evidently on the western side of Jordan and within 
easy reach of the plain of Jezreel (Jg 6“*-,* cf. also 
8*®). It is natural to suppose that the Abiezrites 
were apprehensive of Midianite attack when they 
took the offensive. Jg 9 does not imply the close 
proximity of Shochem. Abimelech’s relations with 
that town are expressly accounted for by his kin¬ 
ship. The area within which the site may be 
looKed for is accordingly sufficiently wide. No 
modern name closely resembling the ancient has 
been pointed out. (Suggestions in Schwarz, Geog. 
1850, p. 158; van de Velde, Memoir^ p. 337; 
PEFSt 1876, p. 197, by Conder, who quotes an 
Arabic translation of Samar. Chron. which gives 
Ferata, 6 mUes west of Shechem, for Ophrah). 
Some of the places already named because of their 
identification with Ophrah of Benjamin have also 
been identified with this Ophrah. The third of 
them may have been as far north as to come 
within the boundaries of Manasseh. 

3. A family or clan (B Fo^epd, A Vo<popdf Luc. 
*E(ppd0} in the tribe of Judah, according to the list 
of the Chronicler (1 Ch 4^^). There are certainly 
names of towns in this list, and this may be one, 
the Judiean Ephron or oven the Benjamite Ophrah. 
Border towns may bo counted at one time to 
Benjamin, at another to Judah. 

\V. B. Stevenson. 

OR. —There are obsolete uses of this word in 
AV. 1. For heforCt l*s 90'^ ‘ Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the 
earth’; Pr 8'^ ‘or ever the earth was’; so Ec 12®, 
Ca 6^^, Dn 6^"*, Sir 18^®. All the exai^lea are of 
‘or ever,’ and all are retained in RV. T^ie RV has 
even introduced the phrase into Ec 12^*®. The 
Amer. RV allows it in Pa 90^ but substitutes ‘ while’ 
in Ec 12^* ®. In other writers we find ‘or’ alone, as 
1 )n 8’-^® Cov. ‘ It wylbe longe or it come to passe ’; 
Hos 8® Cov. ‘ How longe wil it be, or they can be 
elensed?’; Ex 10® Tina. ‘ How longe shall it be, or 
thou wilt submyt tliy selfo to me?’ As an ex¬ 
ample of ‘ or ever’ talce Shaks. Hamlet y I. ii. 183 — 
‘ Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven, 

Or over I bad seen that day, Horatio.’ 

The word in this sense is probably a corruption of 
Anglo-Saxon aery which is properly represented in 
modern Englisli by ‘ere,’ but is found in early 
English under various forms, as er, ear, ycr.f 
find also ‘ or ere,’ as Milton, Nativityy 85— 

* The Bhepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sate simply chatting in a rustick row.’ 

And ‘ere ever’ is found in Sir 23®® ‘He knew all 
things ere ever they were created,’ RV ‘or ever.’ 

2. For either ,—1 S 26^® ‘ Or his day shall come 
to die ; or he shall descend into battle, and perish.’ 
Cf. Shaks. Henry V, I. ii. 12— 

‘ We pray you to proceed. 

And Justly and religiously unfold 

Wliy the law Salique, that they have in France, 

Or should, or should not, bar us in our claim.' 

J. Hastings. 

ORACLE. —A Divine utterance given for man’s 
guidance (2 S 16®® or the place in which such 
utterances were usually given. In OT the word 
in EV is intended to have the latter meaning in 
1 K 6'®, where Solomon, in building his temple, 
makes a Most Holy Place for an oracle, and in 7^® 
8®* ®, 2 Ch 3*® 4®® 6® 8®; also Ps 28®, where, however, 
the correct meaning of the Heb. is given in RVm 

* It may be argued that It is not the writer that mentions 
Ophrah (Moore's J) who localizes the battle in the plain of 
Jezreel. That does not seem to matter, unless it be suggested 
that Ophrah was not Gideon’s home in this other source. 
Besides, the grounds for refusing to J may be challenged, if 
they are only that is his and that 8® is inconsistent with 
683 , 

t This form is found in the 1611 ed. of AV, Nu ll" * While the 
flesh was yet betweene their teeth, yer it was chewed’; 14i* 
* How long will it be yer they beleeve me?* 


‘ the innermost place of thy sanctuary.* * In the 
Apocr. (Sir 33®) it is used in a wider sense of 
any supernatural utterance, and (Sir 36'^) of the 
manifestation of the Divine Will in Sion. The 
Israelites used to ask for Divine guidance in any 
enterprise (1 S 28®) by means of Urim and Thum- 
mim (which see). In NT ‘oracle’ {\6yLov) stands 
for a Divine utterance, and generally refers to OT 
Scriptures, e.g, Ac 7®® Moses is said to have re¬ 
ceived living oracle.s in the wilderness, i.e. com¬ 
mands from the living God. In Ro 3® the Jews 
are the favoured nation, because to them were 
entrusted the oracles of God. In He 6*® the first 
principles of the oracles of God are mentioned as 
needing to be taught afresh to the Hebrews. St. 
Peter says (1 P 4^^), ‘If any man speak, let him 
speak as the oracles of God.’ 

Among the Greeks till the time of the Persian 
war, oracles were in high repute, that of Delphi 
enjoying the pre-eminence. Answers were mven 
cither orally, in which case they were usually in 
hexameter verse and of ambimious interpretation, 
or by signs or dreams. They bad a most important 
inlluence on Gr. colonization, since questions were 
generally addressed to them about the place to be 
colonized (Herod, v. 42). The Romans as a nation 
did not consult oracles for divine guidance. 
Prophesying by means of lots {sortes) was prac- 
ti.sed at Praeneste and other places. In imperial 
times, however, the custom became prevalent, and 
foreign as well as native deities were consulted. 
Lucan {Phars. ix. 577) has expressed in noble 
words the contempt felt by the Romans for 
divination: * Non vocibus ullis numen eget,’ etc. 
The emperor Theodosius at the end of the 4th cent, 
forbade the publication of oracles. Sortes Ver- 
gilianez had a wide influence in the Middle Ages, 
and recourse to them was forbidden by the Church. 

C. 11. Prichard. 

ORATOR.—For AV Is 3® (RV ‘enchanter’) see 
Divination. In Ac 24^ we are told that ‘ the high 
priest Ananias came down with certain elders, and 
with an orator, one Tertullus ’; and a short speech 
delivered by Tertullus is given. The orator (^^rw/j), 
who diflered from the professional lawyer {iuris- 
consultus or yofiiK6?)y was the skilled speaker who 
was hired to present the case in court. His train¬ 
ing was rhetorical not legal, so that he does not 
quite correspond to our barrister. The need of his 
employment arose partly, as was natural, from the 
necessity of having the case well stated, partly 
from the fact that the language of the courts was 
Latin. So Valerius Maximus (ii. 2. 2) quotes it as 
an iiLstance of the manner in which the magistrates 
guarded the majesty of the Roman peo^e, that 
even in Greece and Asia they refused to give 
responsa except in Latin. Many young Romans 
started their oratorical career by practismg in the 
provinces. A good illustration oi the duties of the 
(>riT<>)p will be found in the lengthy Petition of 
Dionysia to the Prefect (Grenfell and Hunt, 
OxyAynchus Papyriy pt. ii. pp. 160, 162). 

A. C. Headlam. 

ORCHARD (dt]9 pard^y Tapddeiffof). — Parde^y a 
loan-word from the Zend, is used in three places: 
Ec 2® where it is tr® AV ‘ orchards,* RV ‘ parks,’ 
Vulg. pomaria ; Ca 4^® AV and RV text ‘orchard,’ 
RVm ‘paradise,’ Vulg. paradisus; Neh 2® AV and 
RV text ‘forest,’ RVm ‘park,’ Vulg. saltus. Doubt¬ 
less the termpard^ (probably ‘enclosure’) had the 
same generic meaning as ganndhy including gardens, 

* The EV trn ' oracle’ follows Aq. and Symm. 

(Vulg. oraeulurn) on the Incorrect theory that the Heb. term 
(which really means ‘ the part behind ’) was derived from 
‘ speak * (see Oa/. Heb. Lex. •.».). ‘ Oracle ’ is also uniform 
tr. in RVm of (AV Burden), e.g. 2 K 9», Is 13i 14* 161 *tc., 
and in text of Pr SQi 3li (AV * prophecy’), where the same Heb 
term occurs. 
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orchards, and parks. Henco it is legitimate to tr. 
it by different words according to the context. It 
is applied by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 10) to the hang¬ 
ing gardens of Babylon. Xenophon \Anab. i. 287) 
describes a park, belonging to Cyrus, like the game 
preserves of Europe, under this name. 

G, E. Post. 

ORDER (like ‘ordain* from Lat. ordo, ordinis, 
and through the French ordre, a form which arose 
from the old Fr. ordene, ordine by changing n to 
r, as in diacre from dxaconus.BXidi Lor^res from 
Londinum —see Brachet, Fr, Etymol, Diet, § 163; 
cf. also ‘coffer* and ‘coffin,* the same in origin 
and formerly also in meaning).—The subst. ‘order* 
lias the following meanings in AV— 

1. Position or proper mace, Ezk 41* * One over 
another, and thirty in order* (Q'py?); 1 Co 15® ‘Every 
man in his own order* {iv rf ISitp rdyfiari ); Lk 1* 
‘ He executed the priests* office before God in the 
order of his course rj r(i^et); 1 Co 14" ‘ Let all 
things be done decently and in order * {Kard rd^iy). 
The phrase ‘in order* has this meaning. It 
occurs frequently with the verbs ‘lay,* place,* 
‘ set,* always as the tr. of a simple vero, as 1 Go 
11“ ‘The rest will I set in order when I come* 
{diard^ofMii), Once (Ps 40*) the Heb. verb to 
arrange, is tr. ‘reckon up in order.* 

In Lk 1*, Ac 11* 18M* naBtiHf ii translated *ln order.’ The 
meaning is in proper sequence ; but Blass, writing on Lk !>, 
disputes that meaning, and holds that the reference is not to 
arrangement, but to completeness. 8t. Luke promises not a 
chronological arrangement of events, but a complete record so 
far as he could gather it; St. Peter, in his narrative of the 
reception of the Gentiles, did not omit any important fact. Bee 
Philology of Gospels, p. 18 f. 

2. Position in office, rank ,—This is the meaning 

of Ps IKH ‘Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchizedek * (Heb. dihhrdh, found 

also in Eo 3^® 7“ 8* in the phrase ‘ becjause 

of*), which is so often quoted in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (6®*" 6® 7^^ ®*), according to the 

LXX rendering /card rd^ip. The Eng. phrase 
comes from the Vulg. secundum ordincm. The 
reference is to the position of Melchizedek as both 
priest and king. Cf. Wyclif, Select Eng, Works, 
lii. 121, ‘Lucifer wiste tnat God moste be above 
hym, bot he coveyted an ordir in servise of God 
wniche that God wolde not.* 

8. Arrangement or orderly array. Job 10® ‘A 
land of dar^ess . . . without any order * (on7P'»lV)); 
Col 2® ‘joying and beholding your order * (n/tbv r^v 
rd^ip, Lightfoot, ‘ your orderly array *: Ltft. thinks 
it is a military metaphor, suggested by St. PauPs 
enforced companionship with the soldiers of the 
Prsstorian guard ; but Abbott holds that the idea 
of a well-ordered State lies much nearer than that 
of an anny—see Abbott in Intern, Crit, Com,); 
1 Es 1® * The priests and Levites . . . stood in 
very comely order * (eihrceTruis); Wis 7® ‘ She [wis¬ 
dom] is more beautiful than tlie sun, and above all 
the order of the stars * Trdaap darptop 6i(np; 

Vulg. suver omnem dispositionem stellarum, RV 
‘above all the constellations of the stars,* RVm 
‘ above every arrangement of stars ’); 1 Mac 6" 
‘They marched on safely and in order* (rcra 7 - 
pdpios). In Jg 17" for ‘a suit of apparel* (Heb. 

iliy) the margin has ‘ an order of garments,* 
which is an attempt to translate the Heb. literally. 
Here may be noticed the obsolete phrase ‘take 
order for,^ which occurs in 2 Mac 4®^ ‘ As for the 
money that he had promised unto the king, he 
took no good order for it* (oddlp eOrdKret; Vulg. 
nihil agebat ; Wyc. 1388 ‘ he dide no thing *; Cov. 
‘he dyd nothings therin*; Gen. ‘he toke none 
order for it *; Rv ‘ nothing was duly paid,* RVm 

* The only remaining ooourrenoei of are Lk 8^ b rS 

mmSifie, AV * afterward,* RV ‘ soon afterwards*; and Ao 8^ hdi 
, . . rmp mmStlnt, AV *from . . . those that follow ah«r,* RV 
*from . . . them that followed after.* 


‘was in due order’). The Eng. phrase means to 
make proper arrangemewts to secure a particular 
end. find it in Rhem. NT, note to Jn 19® 
‘The marvelous respect that Christ had to his 
mother, vouchsaving to speak to her, and to take 
order for her even from the crosse in the middes of 
his infinite anguishes and mysteries aworking for 
mankind,* as well as in the note to Ao 19". Cf. 
also Elnox, Hist, 366, ‘He had there also taken 
order for the home coming of the Earle of Lennox *; 
and Rutherford, Letters, No. xviii. ‘I hope our 
Lord, who sent His angel with a measuring line in 
his hand to measure the len^h and breadth of 
Jerusalem, in token he would not want a foot 
length or inch of his own free heritage, shall take 
order with those who have taken away many acres 
of His own land from him.* A similar phrase is 
found in 1 Mao 16" ‘ Simon was visiting the cities 
that were in the country, and taking care for the 
good ordering of them* {<ppopriIo)p rijs tvifisXslas 
airrQp), For the general use of the word in this 
sense of orderly arrangement, cf. Forty-Two Articles 
oflbbZ (Gibson, i. 71), ‘profitable for an ordre and 
comelinesse * (Lat. adorainem et decorum); Spenser, 
FQ n. ix. 16— 

* But loone the knights with their bright-burning blades, 
Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confound.* 

4. Prescribed custom, 1 Ch 6*® 16" ‘we sought 
him not after the due order,* 23®^ 2 Ch 8" ‘He 
appointed, according to the order of David his father, 
the courses of the priests to their service * (Heb. 
always mishpd^); 1 Es 1® ‘Offer the passover in 
order* {ip rd^ei). Cf. Rogers* note on Lv 7® ‘ Tres- 
pace after the order of the scrypture siraifyeth 
somtyme all the lyffe past which we have lyved in 
infidelyte.* The modern meaning of ‘command' 
easily arose out of this. It is not found in AV, but 
the following passages approach it, 1 Es 8" ‘ I have 
given order, that such of the nation of the Jews 
... as are willing and desirous, should go with 
thee* {vpoaira^a); 1 Mac 9" ‘He could no more 
speak anything nor give order concerning ^ his 
liouse* {iPTsiXoffdai); 1 Co 16' ‘As I have given 
order to the churches of Galatia * {Sjairep diiraia, RV 
‘ as I gave order *). 

The verb ‘ to order * is always used in the obso¬ 
lete sense of place properly, arrange, or direct. 
Thus Lv 24® ‘ He shall order the lamps upon the 
pure candlestick*; Jer 46* ‘Order ye the buckler 
and shield, and draw near to battle*; Job 23® ‘I 
would order my cause before him*; Ps 119'** ‘Order 
my steps in thy word *; Jg 6*® ‘ Build an altar . . . 
in the ordereci place *; IS'* ‘ How shall we order 
the child?*; Jth 2'® ‘He ranged them, as a great 
army is ordered for the war *; Wis 8' ‘ Sweetly 
doth she [wisdom] order all things * {SioiKsi, Vulg. 
disponit); 9* ‘ That he should . . . order the world 
according to equity* {bUirg, Vulg. di^onat); 12'® 
15', Sir 2® ‘ Order thy way aright.* Cf. Ps 40® Pr. 
Bk., and other passages (given in Driver’s Par. 
Psalter, p. 478); also Fuller, Holy Warre, 185, 
‘ The Christians were ordering themselves in ar^*; 
More, Utopia, ii. 7 (Robinson’s tr.), ‘They demie 
virtue to life ordered according to nature *; and 
Shaks. Rich, II, II. ii. 109— 

* If I know how or which way to order these affaire, 

Thus thrust disorderly into my hands, 

Never believe me.’ 

Orderly, which is properly an adj., is used as 
an odv. in Ao 21*® ‘thou thyself also walkest 
orderly.* Cf. Jer 32" Cov. ‘ it was orderly sealed *; 
Golding, Calvings Job, 671, ‘ We know that in God’s 
Church all things ought to he handled orderly and 
comely, as Saint Paule sayth *; and Pr. Bk. ‘ The 
New Testament . . . shall be read over orderly 
every year thrice.* RV introduces the word as an 
adj. into Jg 6*®, 1 Ti 3*. J, Hastings. 
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ORDAIN, ORDINANCE.-There are eleven Heb. 
or Aram, words translated ‘ ordain ^ in the OT of AV, 
and in the Apocr. and NT no fewer than twenty- 
one Greek words * are so translated. When we add 
three Lat. words found in 2 Es we see that the 
Eng. verb had a wide range of meaning. Its 
meaninj^ may, notwithstanding, be gathered 
under four heads. 1. To put in its proper place 
(the deriv. of the word is ordo, orclims = * order *), 
make ready for any purpose. Thus Lk 14^® Tind. 
*A certayne man ordened a greate supper, and 
bade many *; Ac 6'* * Thei ordeyneden false 

witnessis^; He 10® llnd. ‘A bodie hast thou 
ordeyned me *; Berners, Froissart, 18, ‘ There was 
ordained three great battles (=divisions) afoot*; 
and Shake. Rom, and Jul. iv. v. 84— 

* All things that we ordained festival, 

Turn from their office to black funeral/ 

In AV this meaning is found in Ps 7^* 'Ho or- 
daineth his arrows against the persecutors,* 132^’, 
1 Ch 17®, Is 30», Hab P®, He 9«. 2, To bring 

into existence, establish, as Dt 32® Tind. * Is not he 
thy father and thyne owner? hath he not made 
the and ordeyned the ? *; Mk 7^* Tind. ‘ Making 
the worde of God of none effecte, through youre 
awne tradicions which ye have ordeyned *; 12^ 
Tind. ‘A certayne man planted a vineyarde . . . 
and ordeyned a wyne presse *; He 3^ Tind. ‘ He 
that ordeyned all tninges is god *; Shaks. I Henry 
VI, IV. i.*^33- 

* When first this order was ordained, my lords, 

Knights of the garter were of noble birth.' 

So in AV, Nu 28® ' It is a continual burnt offering, 
which was ordained in Mount Sinai for a sweet 
savour,’ 1 K 12”* “, Ps 8®-». Is 26'®, 2 Es 6«, Sir 7*®. 
3. To decree or enact x thus Irish Articles of 
Religion {\^\6), art. 11, 'God from all eternity did 
by his unchangeable counsel ordain whatever in 
time should come to pass * j Milton, PL vii. 187— 

' To Him 

Glory and praise whose wisdom had ordained 
Good out of evil to create.' 

In AV this meaning occurs in Est 9^ ‘The Jews 
ordained . . . that they would keep these two 
days,* 1 Es 6®® 8", 2 Es 7^’ 8^®, To 1® 8^, Ad. Est 14®, 
1 Mac 4®® 7®*, 1 Co 27, Eph 2^®. 4. To destine, set 
apart, appoint. This is the most frequent use of 
the word in AV, but it must not be confounded 
with the modem eccles. use, which does not occur. 
It is found in 2 K 23®, 2 Ch IP® ‘ He ordained him 
priests for the high places,* Jer 1®, Dn 2®®, 1 Es 8®®, 
Ad. Est 13®, Wis 9®, Sir 48'®, 1 Mac 3®® 10®®, Mk 3'®, 
Jn 16'®, Ac 1®® 10®® 13®® 14®® 16® 17®', Ro 7'® 13', 1 Ti 
2^. Tit 1®, He 6' 8®, Jude®. Cf. Gn 24'® Tind. 
‘ The same is she that thou hast ordened for thy 
servaunte Isaac*; Shaks. I Henry VI. I. i. 171— 

' To Eltham will I, where the young king ia, 

Being ordained his special governor, 

And for his safety there rifbest devise.' 

Ordinance. — The translators of the Rhemish 
version complain of the ‘corrupt translation of 
Heretikes* in rendering diKaultpara in Lk 1® by 
‘ordinances.* Their own word is ‘justifications,* 
and they say, ' This word is so usual in the Scrip¬ 
tures (namely [=especially] in the Psal. 118) to 
signifie the commaundements of God, because the 

• The Heb. words are: nby Nu 289,1 K 12» 9®; lO' 1 Ch 9®, 
Pi ga; D’ir or mir 1 Oh 17®, Ps 818, Hab P®; |n3 2 K 23®, Jer 1®; 
insyn 2 Oh lli®; pan Ps 8»; yiy Ps I82i7, Is 80«»; Sye Ps 71*; 
ntif Is Sfi'*; Est 9®^; N3& or n3D Dn 2^4. And the Greek 
words: itfmhUvvuj 1 Es 8**: Ao 1**; To 1*; 

imritrr* 1 Oo 7^' Ql®, Gal 8^®; c!im/xi 1 Es 849 • ^oyLutri^m 1 Es 
fiM ; Imrffm Sir 71®; twrir^g-rm To 8^ *, i'rrtj/iw 1 Mac 4^ 749; xc^/r* 
niiM 1 Mao 8®® lO®®, Tit 1®, He 6i 8®; Mxrxypasm Sir 481®; 

Wis 9*, He 9«; mpUm Ao 16®: Ad. Est 14 ®, Ao 1049 

1 ^ 1 ; Mk 8^4 ; Jude 4; irpotrufA^^m Eph 210 j 

wp4$ptKm 1 Oo 27; r«trr« Ad. Est 18«, Ao 13^, Ro ISi; riefipu Jn 
1619,1 Tl 27; Ac 14*®. The words in 2 Es are oomervo 

e4®, dispons 7*7, erdino 8i4. 


keeping of them is justification, and the Greeke is 
alwaies so fully correspondent to the same, that 
the Heretikes in this place (otherwise protending 
to esteeme much of the Greeke) blush not to say, 
that they avoid this word of purpose, against the 
‘ustification of the Papists. And therefore one 
Beza] useth Tullies word forsooth, in Latin con- 
stituta, and his scholars in their English Bibles say 
Ordinances.* The word is, however, used by the 
'Heretikes* for diKalupa only thrice, Lk 1®, He 
9 '. 10 ^ YoT other Heb. and Greek words it is fre¬ 
quently employed, but the meaning is always 
‘that which has been ordained or appointed.* 

* Ordnance* (the appointed size or bore of a cannon, 
thence transferred to the cannon itself) is the same 
word, and was not distinguished in selling in Old 
English. Thus Erasmus, Commune Crtde, fol. 31, 
‘This fayth doth arme us, and make us bolde 
without ony feare, and invincible agaynst all the 
engynes ana all the ordinaunce of the world and of 
the deville.* J. HASTINGS. 

ORDINATION.—It is not easy to trace in NT 
any precise form of ordination or consecration to 
ecclesiastical office. When our Lord sent forth 
the Ton (Jn 20®®*®®) He breathed on tliem, and 
said, * Receive (a gift of the) Holy Spirit,* etc. 
But this is a consecration rather of the whole 
body than of the individuals present; and at all 
events we do not find the symbolism repeated. 
The Seven (Ac 6®'®) were chosen by the people and 
set before the apostles, who prayed and laid their 
hands on them. The consecration of Barnabas 
and Saul (Ac 13®* *) for their work was by direct 
command of the Holy Spirit—there is no election 
this time, but the prophets and teachers fast and 
pray, and lay their hands on them, and so dismiss 
them. In tne course of their journey (Ac 14®®) 
they appoint {xuporov^cravret as 2 Co 8'®—mere 
appointment, not laying on of hands) elders in 
every church, and after prayer with fastings 
commend them to the Lord. This is all that 
we hear of the consecration of elders. Timothy 
held a higher position. He is told (1 Ti 3) what 
sort of men bishops ought to be, and (5) how to 
deal with them. But 5®® (lay hands nastily on 
no man) cannot refer to ordination, for the whole 
current of thought '*’®® runs on offenders, not on 
officials (Ellicott, Hort, etc ). But what of 
Timothy*8 own consecration ? In 1 Ti 1'® the 
apostle commits this deposit to him ‘according 
to the prophecies which led the way to thee * (icard 
rdt irpoayolfffas tirl cri Tpofprjrelai), He is also told 
(4'®) not to neglect ‘ the gift that is in thee, which 
was given to thee through prophecy with the laying 
on of the hands of the body or elders * (5iA irpoiprjTelas 
fierh iiridlaeufs tCov “roC vpicr^vreplov). And 

he is further reminded (2 Ti 1*) to stir into flame 
‘the gift of God which is in thee through the 
laying on of my hands* (5id tiri$i<r€U)s tQv 
pov). 

These passages fall into two sharply contrasted 
groups, (a) l^e Seven are chosen by the people, 
the elders in Ac 14®* seem nominated by the 
apostles. After that, they are commended to 
cfod with prayer, joined in one case to its cus¬ 
tomary accessory of fasting, in the other to its 
natural symbolism of the laying on of hands. 
(6) Saul and Barnabas are nominated by the 
Holy Spirit through prophecy, and also Timothy; 
for ‘the prophecies which led the way to thee* 
must have been commands to separate Timothy 
as Saul and Barnabas were separated before. 
After that, hands are laid,—in the earlier case 
by the prophets and teachers with prayer and 
fasting; in the later by St. Paul and the pody of 
elders, pretty certainly at Lystra. This close 
parallel seems to estahlish Hort*s contention, that 
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Timothy’s consoeralioii was not to a definite church 
office, but to the work of an evangelist (2 Ti 4®), as 
St. Paul’s companion in the place of Barnabas. 
See, further, llort. The Christian Ecclesia^ 1897, 
and cf. art. Laying on of Hands. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

OREB and ZEEB (ai’iy, 3i<| ‘raven,’ ‘ wolf,’ 

Zi^/3).—Two Midianite princes cantured and slain 
by the Ephraimites after Gideoms victory, Jg 7“ 
8^ Ps 83“, Is 10'-^®, cf. 9^. The places where tliey 
fell were remembered by the Rock of Oreb and the 
Wine-press of Zeeb, pcrha^)s near the point where 
the ^Vady FArah in Epliraim falls into the Jordan 
(Moore); Osh el-Ghurab in Judah (Cornier) seems 
too far south. It is noticeable that Oreb and Zeeb 
are animal names, such as occur in tlie totem stage 
of society. In times when toternism prevailed, 
clans were often named after animals; so it has 
been suggested that Oreb and Zeeb were names of 
Midianite clans (Slade, GVIi, 189): if they were 
individuals, the names would belong to the stage 
when the totem tribe was passing into a national 
organization of society (Gray, Prop. Naines^ 
114). According to Is 10-® the slaughter of Midian, 
not of the chiefs alone, took place at the rock of 
Oreb; but this divergence from the narrative in 
Jg is merely an inaccuracy of tradition, and need 
not imply a difierent account. The narrative, Jg 
7^^8®, is assigned to E ; parallel to this is another 
account, Jg 8^“^^ J, in which the Midianite chiefs 
are kings, and their names Zebah and Zalrnunna 
(wh. see). See art. GIDEON and note ff. 

G. A. Cooke. 

OREN (ps ‘lir-tree’; B *Apaiti Kal *kfxpp6.v^ A 
*Apdv).—A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2-®. The correct¬ 
ness of the MT vocalization is doubtful; perhaps it 
should be pK = ‘wild goat’ (cf. Gn 30’“®=! Ch 
and Stade, G VI i. 409). 

ORGAN.—See Music. 

ORION.—-The common noun kMl is of fre<juent 
occurrence in OT, especially in the Wisdom litera¬ 
ture, and is regularly tr*^ ‘fool’or ‘foolish.’ At 
Am 5®, Job 9^^ 38^^ our Versions have correctly 
treated it as a proper noun, and rendered it by 
‘ Orion.’ At Is 13^® the true tr“ of the same word 
is ‘and the Orions thereof,’ i.c. the great constella¬ 
tions such as Orion. It lias also been suggested 
that at Job 15^ (Orion) should be substituted 
for kesal (flanks); but this is very doubtful. Sa'adya, 
Abulwulid, and others have thought that Myf/ is 
Canopus in Argo, the second brightest star in our 
heavens [cf. Am 5*^]. The evidence of the ancient 
VSS is strongly in favour of the identification 
with Orion. The LXX has 6 ’Qplwv at Is 13*®, 
Job 38^*; Jerome, ‘Orion’ at Am 6^ Job 9*; the 
Targ. nV'bi (giant) at Is 13*®, Job 9® 38^*; the Pesh. 
gahara (giant) at Am fi®, Job 9® 38®b The devia¬ 
tions, such as *'B(r7repoy (LXX, Job 9®) and ‘Arc- 
turns’ (Jerome, Job 38®*), do but illustrate the 
admitted fact that absolute certainty on these 
points is unattainable. The literal meaning of the j 
Heb. word falls in with the evidence just adduced, 
if fleshy,’ ‘fat,* and, as overloaded with 

fat, ‘foolish and arrogant.’ It would therefore 
easily become the name of a giant who was sup- 

S osed to have rebelled against God, and after his 
eath was punished by being chained in the 
heavens. Job 38®* seems to sanction this; the 
word mosMkoth having, indeed, been rendered 
‘rirdle* by Hitzig, but more probably meaning, 
like the cognate Arabic word, ‘ oands ’ or ‘ fetters.’ 
On this interpretation the stars which we call the 
Belt are looked on as a chain which none but the 
Almighty can unloose, and the poet’s thought was 
that God alone can ‘ release the earth from 
Winter’s sterile bands.’ It must, however, be 


admitted that there is no other proof of the 
Hebrews having conceived of this constellation as 
a chained figure. The attempt to show that Orion 
and Nimrod are identical must be pronounced a 
failure. The Chron, Pasch. says that in Orion 
the Persians saw Nimrod. Josephus {Ant, I. v. 2) 
makes the latter a rebel against God [cf. Dante, 
InfernOi xxxi. 41-81, Purg. xii. 33-.35]; the later 
Arabic writers speak of him as chained in heaven 
for haughtiness. But these witnesses are too late 
to be of much value. The Bab. Talmud {Bera- 
choth 686) refers to the visibility of Orion during 
the hot season,—our dog-days,—saying that but for 
the heat of Orion the world could not stand the 
cold of the Scorpion, and but for the cold of the 
Scorpion could not stand the heat of Orion. In 
this connexion it should bo remembered that in 
Syria this constellation is visible during a greater 
part of the year than with us, and rises 17® higher 
above the horizon. 

The mythological fancy of many nations has 
played around these brilliant stars. New Zea¬ 
landers called the Belt the Elbow of Maui or the 
Stern of Tamererete’s canoe. Norsemen saw in it 
Frigga’s Spindle. To the Esquimaux these stars 
were seal-hunters who lost their way home. In 
classic legend Orion is a handsome Bicotian giant 
and hunter. The Odysseyt xi. 309, 310, says of 
Otus and Ephialtes— 

out fjLv,xtirrov( iipovpot 

xeti xxXXia-rovt yt kXutov 

Again, xi. 672-575— 

Tev (U.IT* ’Clptxvx rtXcupiev iirtvirifct 

ttXtvvrx xetr' oKnpohtXov Xti,urZvat^ 

V6u( etitrhs xxririipytf b ipteffi* 

peTaXon xlU icayif. 

In the Iliadf xviii. 486, the aO^vos *Qpl(»)vot forms 
part of an enumeration of important star groups. 
The Egyptians recognized in Orion (whom they 
called Sahu) the soul of Horns. The constellation 
is represented in the round zodiac which was dis¬ 
covered at Dendcrali and in the astronomical 
drawings in the Kaniesseum at Thebes. The 
most interesting mytholo^:^, so far as Orion is 
concerned, is that of the Euphrates valley. In 
the ancient star-maps of that land Orion is Known 
as Duwuzi ( = Tammuz, Ezk 8*^), and appears as a 
hunter accompanied by his dogs. In the earliest 
ages the sun was the great heavenly hunter; 
afterwards Orion took liis place. Hence the dogs 
of the latter hunt the hare (the moon). Aratus, 
in the Phmno'incnay writes— 

* And ceasplessly beneath Orion's feet 
The hare is ever chased.' 

With respect to the name. Brown remarks ; ‘ His 
n.amo Uri5n - Aoribn - Oaribn ■ Oribn would = an 
original Akkadian Um-nnna (“ Lijijht of Heaven,” 
i.e. the sun), as the moon is Uru-k%V' Light of the 
earth ”).’ Hommel says that the Sumerian name 
was shu-gi. 

Litkraturb.—S ee Brown, ‘ Oelostial Equator of Aratus,* p. 467 
of Trans, of Minth Cong. ^ Orientalists, and literature referred 
to in notes there; also, in same Trans., Homm^ ‘Bab. und 
iEgyp. Gottergeneal.,’ p. 234. J, TAYLOR. 

ORNAMENT is in RV the tr“ of in every 
instance except Pr 26*®, where the Heb. is In 
other instances RV gives a more specialized render¬ 
ing for ‘ornament’ of AV: as ‘chaplet* {livyah, 
Pr 1® 4®); * garland ’ {p^Sr, Is 61*®); * crescents * 
{sahdrdntm, Jg 8®**®®); ‘anklets’ (dkhd^mt Is 
3*®); ‘ ankle-chains ’ {^'addth. Is 8®®); ‘ plating * 
Vdphuddahf Is 30®®). This last probably refers to 
the richly embroidered cloth witn which the image 
was partly covered. At the present day, in a 
shrine-chamber there is such a cloth spread over 
the ridge of the stone-tomb on which the devotee, 
usually a woman interceding with regard to child- 
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lessness, sits while niakin" the petition and vow 
to the saint. The same belief in the immanence of 
power and personality in the clothing is seen in 
Elisha’s taking of Eliiah’s mantle (2 K 2^®), the 
obtaining of St. Paul’s handkerchiefs (Ac 19*^), 
and in the superstitious use of holy relics generally. 
RV has ‘apparel’ instead of ‘ornament’ in 1 P :P. 

The Bible abounds in references to the apjirecia- 
tion of ornament, and at the present day in the 
East the love of decoration is deep-seated and 
universal. The laying aside of ornaments appears 
in Ex 33^^- as a token of mourning. One of the 
eminent services rendered by Assyrian and Egyp¬ 
tian archaeology has been the revelation of the 
wonderful proticiency to which these nations had 
attained in the cutting and setting of gems, and 
in the designing of gold and silver ornaments. 

The investigation of the place and value of orna¬ 
ment in the Bible does not necessarily imply that 
the Oriental estimate is faultless because it is 
interwrought with Scripture metaphor and teach¬ 
ing. The Bible does not ditter from other litera¬ 
ture when referring to the customs and preferences 
of those addressed, the one requirement being that 
the statements should correspond with fact. The 
same simple recognition of things as they are that 
characterizes its references to natural and in¬ 
dustrial surroundings and family relationships 
also marks its allusions to the Oriental love of 
ornament, and its illustrative use of articles of 
beauty and decoration. 

Oriental life is pervaded by the t^harm of the 
picturesque and the attractiveness of wdiatever is 
unique or magnificent. The reality of the gratifi¬ 
cation aflbrded by it is evidenced by the presence 
of ornament in little things, and its preservation 
even when in conflict with comfort and activity. 
Male costume has many embellishments that we 
are accustomed to regard as feminine, and the last 
stage is often reached in which the man proclaims 
the apparel. The day-labourer feels himself to be 
on a higher level if he can wear a shirt with loose 
pendant sleeves and a skirt long enough to rcacli 
the ground. Until Quite recent times the wearing 
of soft 'woollen cloth was jealously restricted to 
the patriarchal emtrs and ruling families (cf. Lk 
7*®). An Oriental cabman in arranging his coloured 
head-napkin for protection from the sun crosses it 
under the chin and throws the loose ends over his 
shoulders to hang down the baede and wave in the 
wind. In the course of an hour he may have to re¬ 
arrange it several times, but he never ties a knot 
or fastens it with a pin, as that would destroy the 
picturesqueness of the flowing form. A pnoto- 
graph always shows the check that has a mole or 
‘ beauty spot.’ The common water-jar, in addition 
to its own beauty of form, has usually a waved line of 
etching or colour-stain around the neck. Camels 
and donkeys have the hair cropped so as to show 
ornamental patterns on the le^s. The stonework 
of the village fountain generally has some orna¬ 
mental treatment. Doors of peasants’ houses ha\*e 
intricate geometrical patterns. Houses are built 
in alternate layers of dark and light coloured 
stone. The aren abounds in the humblest archi¬ 
tecture. The lattice - screen covering the lower 
half of the window is ornamentally developed in 
lornon and walnut wood into the beautiful and 
intricate meohrahiyeh work. Infants in swaddling- 
clothes have the edges of the eyelids blackened 
with antimony from the paint-horn (cf. the name 
Keren-happuch, Job 42^^), the finger-nails stained 
with the raw-sienna brown of henna-dye (Ca 1^^ 
4^*), and the little 'wrist is adorned with a few 
bangles of coloured glass. The appearance of 
unusual beauty in a child, as in the case of Moses, 
is such a source of ratification to the parents that 
the fact must not m referred to without reverent 


allusion to the Giver of all good. Such particulars 
from the common life of the people indicate the 
general attachment to ornament, and suggest that 
any symbolical use of things outwardly ornamental 
would receive easy and sympathetic recognition. 

The chief materials of ornament are those wliich 
Achan coveted (Jos 7), namely, gold and richly- 
woven cloth. Ornaments of gold, silver, and 
copper are still worn by women in the nose and 
ears, on the neck, arms, and ankles, as alluded to 
in the Bible. 



PBMALR ORNAMENTS I HORN, nBLT-BUORLBS, BRACELETS, AMULETS. 

The attachment to iewellery (Jer 2”) wac 
recently illustrated in the Lebanon in the case 
of a young wife who, in a time of dangerous sick¬ 
ness, had the picture of the Virgin brought from 
the church, and tied to the frame her best pair of 
ear-rings as a votive-prayer for recovery. I^ortly 
afterwards, her husband found her weeping, and, 
gucs.sing the cause of her distress, assured her that 
he meant to buy back the ear-rings from the priest 1 

In the Arabian Nights there is constant allusion 
to the beautiful clotlies worn by the heroes and 
heroines whose exploits are recorded, Lucian, in 
his Dialogues of the Dead (‘ The Pagan Olym]^us\ 
contrasts the gorgeous appearance of the Oriental 
divinities with the simple elegance of the Greek 
images. The tendency to excess in ornament led 
Milton to describe the East as the home of ‘ bar¬ 
baric pearl and gold ’ [Par. Lost^ ii. 4). 

It is this devotion to outward ornament that the 
Bible transfers to the inner graces of character 
and the beauty of sainthood when it speaks of 
* the garments of salvation,’ ‘ the robe of right¬ 
eousness’ (Is 6B®), ‘the apparel of a meek and 
quiet spirit ’(IP 3"*), and the obligation to ‘ put on 
Christ ^(Ro 13^^ Gal 3*^’). The moral pronounce¬ 
ment on ornament, as in the case of wine, is one of 
use and abuse. Thus the eloquent description in 
Ezk 27 of ancient Tyre as Empress of the Seas, 
and adorned with the riches of many lands, may 
be compared with the indignant scorn expressed in 
Is 3 with regard to the excesses in dress then pre¬ 
vailing in Jerusalem. 

Sec also Anklkt, Crescent, Dress, Ear-ring, 
Embroidery, Engraving, House, Jewel. 

G. M. Mackie. 

ORNAN (pi«, ’Opp(£).—The form in I Ch 2H®'“ 
2 Ch 3* of the name Araunah (wh. see). The 
original form of the word cannot be recovered ; 
see Driver, Notes on Hcb. Text of Sam. p. 288 f., 
and H. P. Smith on 2 S 24»«. 

ORPAH (nf]V; *Op<t>d), a Moabitess, sister of Ruth 
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and danghter-in-law of Naomi. When the latter 
was returning to her own country, Orpah, follow¬ 
ing Naomi’s ^vice, elected to go back to her own 
people and to her god (or gods), while her sister 
went with her mother-in-law (Ru 

H. A. Redpath. 

ORPHAN.—The Heb. subst. o’ln: yathdin, which 
occurs frequently throughout OT, is always ren¬ 
dered in LXX by 6p<pav6s, which is properly an 
adj., * fatherless,’ * orphaned.* The meaning is not 
bereft of both parents (of that there is not a single 
unmistakable example), but of the father only. 
The Heb. word is accordingly rendered ‘ fatherless ’ 
in the Eng. versions, as in Ex 22** ‘Your wives 
shall be widows, and your children fatherless.* 
This was not, however, oecause the English word 
‘orphan* (formed from 6p^v6s througn Old Fr. 
orpnane) denoted, as it now does, one bereft of both 
parents. In the only case in OT in which ydthdm 
IS translated ‘ orphan ’ (La 6 *) the meaning is evi¬ 
dently fatherless^ ‘ We are orphans and fatherless, 
our moEhers are as widows ’ (LXX dp<papol iyeviidri- 
fitPf oi5x If'irdpxe^ Trari^p, firfripMt u)s al X^pai). 

The adj. 6p(pav6t occurs occasionally in Apocr., 
and is rendered ‘ orphan ’ in To 1®, 2 Mac 8 *® (also 
2 £s 2 *®, from Lat. orphanus). In NT there are 
only two occurrences (though Codex D adds another 
in Mk 12*®), viz. Jn 14^®, Ja 1*^. In both places 
the meaning is ‘ fatherless,’ and that is the tr. of 
most of the Eng. versions in Ja l*’(Tind., however, 

‘ frendlesse,* Rnem. ‘ pupilles ’). But in Jn 14^®only 
Wyc. has ‘ fatherless.^ Tind. introduced ‘ comfort¬ 
less,’ an unfortunate rendering, as it gave support 
to the widespread mistake that the Paraclete was 
to be sent chiefly to comfort the disciples (see 
Paraclete). Tind. was followed by Craumer, the 
Geneva, the Bishops, AV, and even RV (though 
AV and RV give ‘orphans’ in the marg., which is 
the text of the Rhemish version). 

J. Hastings. 

ORTHOSIA (*Opd<a<rlas), 1 Mac 15®^. — Acc. to 
Pliny this city was N. of Tripoli and S. of the 
Eleutherus {IiN v. 17). The Peutinger Tables 
place it 12 Roman miles N. of Tripoli, and 30 S. of 
Antaradus. Coins of the city exist of the time of 
Antoninus Pius. The name has not been dis¬ 
covered. 

OSAIAS (A ’Orafaj, B om.), 1 Es 8 *® (LXX *’) = 
Jeshaiah (B *Q<raLas, A To-aid), Ezr 8 ^®. 

OSEA.—The form in which in 2 Es 13*® (both AV 
and RV) the name of Hoshea the last king of the 
Northern Kingdom occurs. 

OSEAS.—The form in which the name of the 
g-^het Hosea is given in 2 Es 1 *® (both AV and 

OSNAPPAR (Aram. ; B*A<repva<l>dpf A 'Sa<pdp; 
Lagarde, XaXpMvatnrdprfi ).—Only in Ezr 4'®. The 
word occurs in a letter written in Aramaic, and 
sent by the chancellor and the scribe of the 
Samaritans to Artaxerxes, king of Persia (B.c. 
464-424), to urge him to stop the building of 
the walls of Jerusalem by the Jews. Among the 
Samaritans who inspired this letter were ‘ the 
Babylonians, the Shushanchites, the Dehaites, the 
Elamites, and the rest of the nations whom the 
great and noble Osnappar brought over, and set in 
the city of Samaria, and in the rest (of the country) | 
beyond the river.’ This name does not appear in 
the inscriptions as the name either of any Assyrian 
king or of any high official of any people. The 
connexion seems to require that Osnappar was 
invested with authority to transport x)eoples from 
their homes to Samaria. Among these peoples we 
see ‘ Sliushanohites,* and we are well aware that 


the only Assyrian king of the last period of 
Assyrian history who conquered Susa was Assur- 
banipal (cf. WAI v. (Rassam Cyl.) col. v. 128- 
vi. 76). This last ^reat king (B.0.668-628) wrought 
frightful destruction upon this strong and rich 
I capital city, and carried large numbers of its popu¬ 
lation captives to Assyria. Following in the wake 
of the policy already established by nis predeces¬ 
sors, Tiglath-pileser, Sargon (2 K 17**, and Sargon’s 
Annals, 95-97) and Esarhaadon (Ezr 4®), Assur- 
banipal doubtless distributed many of his captives 
in the provinces of the empire which were sparsely 
populated. 

i The unlikeness of ‘ Osnappar * to ‘ Assurbanipal * 
has left room for doubt as \o their identification. 
Now, we must note that the letter in which this 
name occurs originated about 200 years after the 
occurrence mentioned; and also that the name 
now appears in a different language from that 
in whicn it was native. Gelzer (‘Die Colonie 
Osnappars,’ in Zeits. /. d, ASgypt, Sprtzche, 1876, 
78-82) supposed that ">bjok is a degeneration from 
Sij*3[m]DH. To represent this by a cTifferent division 
we have ^rin-ioK. By a change of the n of idh 
into i (cf. the scribal error N^uchadnezzar for 
Nebuchadrezzar), an ellipsis of the middle element 
of the name, and the change of the final ‘ 1 * to ‘ r ’ 
(cf. ‘Poms’ in the canon of Ptolemy, Smith, 
Eponym Canon, p. 102 f., where the Ban. Chron. 
reads ‘ Pulu ’), we arrive at the name nmoM. The 
identification of Osnappar with Assurbanipal is 
now conceded by most authorities (Schrader, COT 
ii. 66; Delitzsch, Paradics, p. 329 ; Hommel, Qes, 
Bah.-Assyr, p. 740; E. Meyer, Ges, d, AUerthwms, 
p. 477, and Entst d. Juaenth, p. 29 f.). Hal4vy 
\REJ ix. 12), however, does not agree with the 
above authorities. Taking into account (1) the 
period in which Osnappar is said to have lived, (2) 
the particular peoples he transported, (3) the prob¬ 
able identification of the name with that of the last 
great king of Assyria, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that Clsnappar was the Assurbanipal 
of the last period o/ Assyrian history (so also 
Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and Archaeology, 
p. 112). Ira M. Price. 

OSPRAT (n;)|y 'ozniyyah, aXiaferot, hcdiceetus),—^ 
The name of an unclean bird (Lv IP®, Dt 14”). It 
is pretty certainly Pandion haliaeetus, L. It is 
somewhat rare, and found along the coast and in 
the ^flleh marshes. Its food is fish, which it 
catches by poising above the water until it fixes 
an exact perpendicular over its victim, and then 
dropping suddenly into the water, from which it 
generally rises with the fish in its claws. Like 
other fish-eating birds it is seldom used as food 
for man, and would naturally be counted unclean. 

G. E. Post. 

OSSIFRAGE ( 0-15 pere^, y6\l/, gyps), RV ‘gier 
eagle.*—The etymology ‘ breaker’ ( 0 - 39 ), correspond¬ 
ing to ossifrage (‘bone-breaker,’ from the Lat.), 
strengthens the claim of the tr*^ of AV. As the 
bird is mentioned only twice (Lv 11 “, Dt 14'®), we 
have no side-light from Scripture to help us. The 
ossifrage is the Ldmmcrgeier, Gypcetus barbatus, L. 
It is one of the largest of the vultures, being 4 ft. 
6 in. long. It is known in Arab, as bidj or nisr. It 
is not numerous in Pal., but generaRy diffused. 
Tristram says that there is a pair in nearly every 
wady. Its name is derived from its habit of 
casing tortoises and bones in its claws to a 
heignt, and dropping them on to a rock to break 
them, in order to get at their contents. It also 
preys on lambs, kids, hares, and serpents. It 
often catches its prey by pushing it off from a 
cliff. It has been known to attack men in this 
situation. The male has a black beard, pencilled 
upper and tawny lower plumage, and blood-red 
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eyes. It in difihsed thronghoat the mountains of 
northern Europe, Asia, and northern Africa. It 
breeds on inaccessible cliffs. The female lays one 
egg) which is hatched in February. 

G. E. Post. 

08TRIGH.—1. jy; yd'm, bath-hayya*dndh. 

The root |y; yd*an signifies m Syr. ‘ to oe greedy 
or voracious.^ From this is derived yd*en = * the 
voracious one *=‘ostrich.' This word occurs in 
the maso. pi. yi^entm (La 4*), tr^ AV and RV 
‘ ostriches.^ It occurs in the sing, in construction 
with and n'\}^ in eight passages. In all of these 
RV correctly gives * ostrich.* In Lv 11^®, Dt 14^® 
AV tr. it ‘owl, Jer 50®® ‘owls,* Mic 1* ‘owls,* m. 
‘daughters of the owl,* Is 34^® 43®® ‘owls,* m. 
‘daughters of the owl* or ‘ostriches,* Job 30®® 

‘ owls,* m. ‘ ostriches.* Bochart, arguing from the 
prefix 6afA=‘daughter,* thought that tne expres¬ 
sion bath-hayya*dndh refers to the female ostrich, 
while faAmdf (Lv 11^®, Dt 14i®) refers to the male. 
But bath, 'vHth the name of an animal in the 
construct state, does not necessarily refer to the 
female. In the Semitic languages the feminine 
termination to the specific name often refers to an 
individual, male or female. Bendt-dwa in Arabic 
is literally * the daughters of the jackal,* but means 
jackals. Numerous similar instances could be 
adduced. (For the discussion of tahmd§ see Night 
Hawk). The derivation of this name of the 
ostrich from the idea of greed corresponds with its 
traditional voracity, which leads it to swallow 
pebbles, bits of glass, metal, bone, etc. This, how¬ 
ever, is the same instinct as that which leads 
fowls to swallow small an^lar pebbles, to assist 
in the trituration of their food. The large size of 
the substances swallowed by the ostrich has riven 
him his special reputation. Some have attributed 
to the root the meaning ‘ to cry out,* and fortify 
their etymology by referring to the voice of the 
ostrich, which they say resembles that of the lion 
(cf. Mic 1®). 

2, rindntm, AV (Job 39^®) tr. this word 
‘peacocKS,* RV ‘ostrich.* It is derived from a 
root signifying ‘ to give forth a sound,* esp. a twanq- 
inq or resonant sound (cf. Arab, ranna). While 
this derivation would suit the peacock, there is a 
special name for that bird, tukktyytm (1 K 
10®®), or (2 Ch 9®'). It eminently suits the 
cry of the female ostrich. The description (vv.^®-^®) 
can apply to no other bird than the ostrich. AV 
recognizes this by wrongly translating n6^dh=^ 

‘feathers* at the end of v,^® by ‘ ostrich.^ 

The ostrich, Struthio camdus, L., is a bird of 
Arabia and Africa. It has been found on the S.E. 
confines of the Syrian desert. It is the largest of 
existing birds. The Bible alludes to a number of 
its characteristics. It is a desert bird. It is 
several times (Is 34^* 43®®) mentioned in connexion 
with tannim, which we believe to be the wolf (see 
Dragon, 1). It is the swiftest of runners, sur¬ 
passing in this respect even the warhorse when he 
18 urged on by his gallant rider. It is said (Job 
39”) that ‘ God hath deprived her of wisclom, 
neither hath he imparted to her understanding.* 
This is said to explain her leaving her eggs in the 
dust. The facts are that the ostrich lays her eggs 
in a shallow excavation in the sand and then covers 
them to the depth of a foot. They are left by day, 
in tropical climates, to the heat of the sun, and 
incubated at night. A few eggs, supposed to be 
reserved for the nourishment of the chicks, are laid 
near the nest, and left exposed on the sand. This 
mode of nesting and incubation is probably the 
basis of the allusion in the above passage. In any 
case it must be regarded as the reflexion of a 
popular opinion, founded on the extemcd aspects 
of the case. It is intended to heighten the contrast 
of the opening verse of the passage, which describes 


her beautiful plumage, and the closing which 
praises her speed. It is true, however, that when 
the ostrich is surprised with her brood she runs 
away from her,chicks (v. ^*). She is unable to defend 
them, and cannot conceal them in the open desert. 
The charge of stupidity is, however, home out in 
some other ways. For instance, the ostrich runs 
usually toward the wind, contrary to the practice 
of most wild animals. In this way it can some¬ 
times be approached to within shooting distance. 
Again, it runs in large circles, and does not swerve 
from its course, whicii can thus be calculated, and 
the bird awaited where it is pretty sure to pass. 
The old allegation that it hides its head in the sand 
to escape danger is not true. Although forbidden 
in the law as food (Lv ID®, Dt 14”), its flesh and 
eggs are much prized by the Arabs. 

The feathers of the ostrich, so well known for 
their beauty, quite iustify the eulogy of Job (39”) 
RV ‘ The wing of tne ostrich rejoiceth; (but) are 
her pinions and feathers kindly?* The feathers 
of the male are white and black; of the female 
and young dusky grey. G. E. Post. 

OTHER.—1. Moon {Revisers* English, p. 120 ff.) 
contends that (following the AV) the RV has 
omitted ‘ other * where it should be, and inserted 
it where it should not be. As an example of the 
former he quotes Mk 4®^*®®, where the mustard 
seed is said to be ‘ less than all the seeds that are 
upon the earth,* a sentence which strictly means 
that it is less than itself. For the latter he quotes 
Mk 12 ®® ‘ There is none other but he.’ 

2 . In Old English the plural of * other * was othre. 
When this inflexion was dropped there was for a 
time no distinction between the sing, and the plu. 
of the word. After a time, however, a new plural 
was formed by adding s. There are a few examples 
in AV of the old plu. ‘ other,* viz. Jos 8 ®® ‘ The 
other issued out of the city against them *; 2 Ch 
32®® ‘ From the hand of all other*; Job 24®®, 1 Mac 
9®*, 2 Mao 7®®, Lk 23®®, Jn 19”, 1 Co 14®®, Ph 2 ® 4®. 
In OT the RV retains ‘ other *; in NT it is changed 
into ‘ others * except Ph 2 ® which is retained, and 
4® which is changed into ‘ the rest.* In 1 Mao 9®* 
RV gives ‘ theyand omits the word in 2 Mao 7®*. 
Examples are in Tindale, Mt 21 ® ‘ Other cut downe 
braunchea from the trees *; 27®® ‘ He saved other, 
him sylfe he can not save *; and from the Rhem. 
version He 7*® ‘ And the other in deede were made 
priestes, being many, because that by death they 
were prohibited to continue*; cf. Ps 7” al, [Pr. Bk.j. 

8 . The phrase ‘other some,* formerly very com¬ 
mon when ‘some’ preceded, is twice retained in AV, 

I 2 Es 13” ‘ Some were glad, some were sornr, some of 
them were bound, and other some (so RV) brought 
of them that were offered * (a. . . guidam . . . 
aliqui . . . aliqui); Ac 17” {Kal riyes fXeyoy . . . ol 
d4, so RV). The archaism is not in ‘ other * but in 
‘ some,* which in the sing, was equivalent tp ‘ one,* 
‘a certain,* and so in the plu. meant ‘persons* or 
‘ things *; hence ‘ other some ’ is ‘ other persons * or 
‘ things.* Cf. Mt 13® Rhem. ‘ Othersome also fell 
upon rockie places, where they had not much earth*; 
and Eph 4” Rhem. ‘And he gave, some Apostles, 
and some Prophets, and othersome Evangelists, and 
othersome pastors and doctors.* Also in Judgment 
of Dort, p. 35, ‘ The cause of which his divers dis¬ 
pensation is not to be imputed to the worth inesse 
of one nation above another, or to the better using 
of the light of nature by some then by other some.* 

J. Hastings. 

OTHNI {'m^ B Voovd, A Po^W).—A son of 
Shemaiah, 1 Ch 26^. 

OTHNIEL VoeovkiiK), described in Jg 1 ” 

3 ® as jbipn a!?? »Jirif.~It is not impossible from 
the point of view of strict grammar to construe 
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this IIeb. phrase so as to make Kenaz the brother 
and Othniel the nephew of Caleb (so B of LXX, 
vlbs Kevbj: dde\<f>od ; cf. art. JUDGES, 4 (ft), 

vol. ii. p. 811*). It is more probable, however, 
that Caleb, who is elsewhere called the Kenizzite 
(Nu 32^*), was viewed as a son of Kenaz, and thus 
a brother of Othniel (so A . . . dftcX 06 y, and Vulg. 
fliics CtneZy frater Caleb). This conclusion is 
strengthened by the expression * younger brother,* 
which would have no relevancy as applied to Kenaz, 
but is (juite appropriate in reference to Othniel ‘as 
indicating that the disparity in age between uncle 
and niece (J^ 1 ^*) was not so great as might be 
thought, or (m 3**) as explaining how Othniel so 
long outlived Caleb* (Moore, Judges^ 27). In 
pre-critical times there can be little doubt that 
apologetic reasons weighed heavily with many in¬ 
terpreters. The uncle, it was imagined, must be 
saved from the scandal of marrying his niece, 
although marriages within closer degrees than 
this were sanctioned by usage {e.g. Abraham and 
Sarah, Gn 20^^; cf. 2 S 13*^ Amnon and Tamar). 

In one of the narratives (Jos 15'^ Jg 1 ^®) of the 
conquest of Canaan it is related that Othniel smote 
Kiriath-sepher and obtained as a reward the hand 
of his niece Achsah the daughter of Caleb (see 
Achsah). The story of the springs which the 
bride obtained from her father (Jos 15^®, Jg 1 **) is 
introduced in all probability in order to account for 
the possession by Achsah, a branch of Othniel, of 
waters which would more naturally have belonged 
to the Kalibbites, an older constituent of the 
Kenizzite clan. In Jg 3^'‘^ Othniel is introduced by 
as the first of the ‘Judges* and the deliverer 
of Israel from Cush an - Rishathaim (wh. see). 
His victory is said to have secured rest to the 
land for forty years. Very serious difficulties lie 
in the way or our accepting the historicity of this 
latter narrative. These difficulties are not in the 
least evaded by the purely hypothetical combina¬ 
tions of Sayce in HCM 297 ff. and EHII 286 f. 
See Moore, Judges^ p. 86 . 

Kthnologically ana as an opoiwm Othniel has 
much the same significance as Caleb (wh. see), 
b(;ing a younger branch of the important clan 
of the Kenizzites. 

Litbraturk.— See under Caleb, andef. Dillniann, Nu-DUJost^ 
623; Kittel, Hist, of Ueb. i. 207 f., ii, 77 f.; Moore, Jtidges, 29, 
84 f.; Wellbausen, Catnp. 219; Buddo, Jiicht. u. Sain. 4ff., 94fif. 

J. A. Selbie. 

OTHONIAS ['06ovlas)y 1 Es 9^, a corruption of the 
name Mattaniah, in £zr 10'^^. 

OUCHES. — Ouchey like adder, apron, etc., be¬ 
longs to a group of words that in modern English 
have lost an initial n through a mistaken division 
—‘a nouche* (cf. Chaucer, House of Fame, 1350, 

‘ They were set p thick as nouchis Eyne, of the 
fynest stones faire’) having become ‘an ouche.* 
The term was applied to gold ornaments, particu¬ 
larly those of the nature of a clasp or brooch, 
set with jewels. 

1. The two large jewels of shdham-^tone (EV 
‘onyx,* RVm ‘beryl*) on the shoulders of the 
high priest *8 ephod (see vol. i. p. 72.'>'0 were ‘.sot 
in ouches of gold* (anj n’lstj-fp Ex 28^^*- 39®^-). The 
word mishh^i^Oth seems to denote a setting of open 
work in contradistinction to the method of setting j 
jewels in a solid capsule of gold, and since it 
IS derived from a root signifying ‘to weave or 
wreathe* (see Dillm. on Ex 28*^), it may safely he 
taken as the technical term for filigree work, 
which was known to the Egyptian goldsmiths 
from very early times. The gold, as we are 
expressly infornied in Ex 39®, was beaten out into 
thin sheets, which were cut up into narrow strips. 
These strips or wires, as we may call them, were 
formed into elaborate gold filigree by means of a 


most delicate process of soldering (see Blumner, 
Technologic, etc., der Oewerbe und Kiinste bei 
Griechern u. Bbmern, iv, 250 f., 316 f.), and used 
as a setting to the jewels, the open nature of the 
work facifitating the attachment of the whole, 
presumably by the use of gold thread, to the fabric 
of the ephod. The same method of attachment by 
means of a setting of gold filigree (Ex 39'*, Rv 
‘enclosed in ouches of gold in their settings*) was 
adopted for the twelve jewels of the breastplate.* 

The statement of Josephus that the jewels on 
the shoulder-straps of the ephod (termed by him 
‘sardonyx stones^) served as agraffes or clasps to 
fasten the two ends of the straps (iropiroO<ri db r^v 
iwiJjfjLlbci <Tap86vvxes ftiJo . . . irpb^ t6 rats irepoplaiv 
] iTTLTT^deiov, Ac.T.X., Atit. III. vU. 6 [Nicse, § 166]), like 
several other statements of his in this paragraph, 
conflicts with P*s description of the ephod, and 
of the purpose of these jewels ‘as a memorial 
before j\* 

2. In the description of the high priest’s Breast¬ 
plate (vol. i. p. 319'’) it was pointed out that the 
gold chains, by which the breastplate was held in 
position, ‘ were passed over, or tlirough, or other¬ 
wise attached to a coujfle of gold ornaments (AV 
‘ ouches,* Ex 28'** '^* “ 39'®* '*) which had previously 
been fixed to the shoulderaiieces of the ephod in 
front.* These ‘ouches’ (Heb. as before, mish- 
bdzdth) were also of open filigree work, and, if we 
can trust the Greek translators, had the shape 
of rosettes {dairLSia-Kai), one of the commonest 
‘motives’ in ancient art, including architecture 
and embroidery. Eor these rosettes or ‘ daisy t 
pattern ’ see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in 
Chaldcea and Assyria, vol. i. 260 fl*. [note jewelled 
bracelet, fig. 133, ^). 305], and vol. ii. 332 ff., noting 
figs. 244, 250. It IS not improbable that the same 
pattern was followed in the setting of the jewels 
above described (under l).l: 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

OUGHT.—1. ‘Aught* and ‘ ought * are diflerent 
forms of the same word. Aught is from a (= ever) 
and wiht ( = thing, whit) as ought is from o ( = ever) 
and wiht. So the meaning is ‘ any thing whatever.* 
The early forms were numerous. AV has only the 
form ‘ ought,* which RV everywhere changes into 
‘aught,* the modern form. See Naught. 

2 . In AV 1611 ‘ought* is found as the past tense 
of ‘ owe * in Mt IS’'^* Lk 7®'. This was originally 
its use, but in time it was regarded as distinct from 
‘owe,’ from which another past tense, ‘owed,* was 
formed, and looked upon as a present with another 
meaning. Cf. Spenser, FQ III. i. 44 — 

* Now were they liegmen to this Lodio free, 

And her knight’s service ought, to hold of her in fee.* 

J. Hastings. 

OUTLANDISH.—Neh 132® ‘Even him did out- 
landish women cause to sin * (nVi^jn LXX al 
yvvaiKes al dW&rpiai). The Heb. word is usually tr. 
‘stranger* (i.e. ‘foreigner*) in AV, and RV gives 
‘ strange women* here. ‘ Outlandish* (from Anglo- 
Sax. utlendisc, an adj. fr. utland, foreign countries) 
is Coverdale’s word. Cf. Milton, Hist. Eng. v. ‘ He 
had taken with him Alfrid his youngest son to bo 
there inaugurated King, and brought home with him 
an out landish Wife ; for which they endeavoured 
to deprive him of his Kingdom *; and Bunyan, PP 
p. 84 (Clar. Press ed.), ‘The Pilgrims were cloathed 
with such kind of raiment as was diverse from the 
raiment of any that traded in that fair. The 

* Aco. to A very plausible textual emendation, Ps 46is» 
(Heb. 14b) should read: (so Krochmal, 

Oraetz, Oheyne, VVellh.) ‘of pearls (set) In gold filigree(Oheyne, 

‘ in ouches of gold *) is her raiment.* 

t * A silver shield with boss of gold * (Wordsworth). 

t The ktrxthifnan of 1 Mac are best taken in the same 
technical sense, as ornamental ‘rosettes’ or ‘bosses,’ rather 
than literally as ' small shields.* 
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people therefore of the fair made a great gaziug 
upon them. Some said they were Fools, some they 
were Bedlams, and some they are Outlandish-men.* 

J. Hastings. 

OUTRAGE.— -An outrage is that which goes be- 
yond bounds (being formed by adding the common 
suffix age to outre^ Old Fr. oltre^ from Lat. ultra^ 
beyond). It occurs in the heading to Ps 10, ‘ David 
complaineth to God of the outrage of the wicked.* 
The adj. outrageous is found in Pr 27^ ‘anger is 
outrageous * (lit. as RVm * anger is a flood *; Amer. 
RV ‘overwhelming*). For the prim, sense of the 
adj. cf. Guylforde, PylgryvMLge^ p. 36, ‘There be 
iiii. rowes or range of pylers thru^iout ye church, 
of ye fynest marble yt may be, not onefy mervay- 
lous for ye nombre, but for ve outrag^us gretnes, 
length, and fayrenes thereof.* J. Hastings. 

OUTROAD is now lost to the Eng. language, 
though ‘ inroad * remains. It was never common, 
and occurs in AV only at 1 Mao 16^^ ‘ He set horse¬ 
men there, and an host of footmen, to the end that 
issuing out they might make outroads upon the 
ways of Judah’ (^^o56i5w<rt). RV retains the word 
here, and even introduces it into 1 Es 4“ ‘ A man 
taketh his sword and goeth forth to make out- 
roads* AV omits to translate). The 

same Gr. verb occurs in 2 Mac 12^®, but AV gives 
‘ went forth,* RV * sallied forth.’ J. Hastings. 

OVEN (lun tanni^Vf K\l^avos). —The Arab, name 
is the same as the Heb., and the use of the tanmtr 
to-day indicates, no doubt, the kind of oven in use 
formerly. It is commonly made by sinking a hole 
in the ground, 3 or 3^ ft. deep, and 2i to 3 ft. in 
diameter, somewhat in the form of a large jar ; the 
walls are plastered with cement that wifl resist the 
action of tire, which is kindled in the oven when it 
is to be heated for use. The fuel is grass, thorns, or 
dry twigs (Mt 6®^), which heat the oven rapidly, and 
of course blacken it with smoke and soot. This 
explains the allusion in La 6^®. The inner surface 
is wiped when it becomes sufficiently heated, and 
the dough is moulded into broad thin loaves, hardly 
thicker than parchment, and placed, one at a time, 
on the wall of the oven by means of a large 
cushion, with a convex surface to fit the concave 
inner surface of the oven. The baking process is 
over in a few seconds. See Bread, Furnace. 
This fonn of oven is sometimes built above ground, 
and in Arabia sometimes on a movable base 
(Niebuhr, Descr, de VAr, pp. 45, 46). These ovens 
are usually outside the house, as the smoke would 
fill the dwelling if within. Often the same oven 
serves for severS families (Lv 26®®). This kind of 
oven is doubtless referred to in Ex 8®, though the 
Egyptians had various kinds. 

Lar^^^e ovens, 6 to 8 ft. square, are used in bakeries at the 
present day, of brick or stone, raised 2 or 3 ft. from the ground, 
with an arched roof and chimney, to allow the escape of the 
smoke. The bottom is paved, and the Are burns at one side while 
the bread is being baked on the other. The loaves are introduced 
on a narrow wooden shovel, which will take several at a time, 
and by which they are turned and removed when baked. A 
kind of portable oven, called in Arabic sdj, is much used by the 
nomads of Syria. It consists merely of a circular piece of sheet- 
iron, hemi^herical in form, and is used by raising it on stones, 
concave side down, the fire being kindled under it, and the 
thin loaf placed on the convex surface. 

The oven is figuratively employed in Scripture 
to indicate fierce heat and quick destruction, the 
materials used in heating it being soon consumed 
(cf. Ps 21®, Hos 7^, Mai 4^). H. Porter. 

OVERSEER.— See Melzar, Steward. Once 
in AV (Ac 26®®) Mo-kottoc is translated ‘ overseers.* 
It is the tr. of Tindale, who was followed by 
Cranmer (Great Bible), Geneva, and even the 
Bishops. RV has returned to Wyclif’s and the 
Ehemish ‘ bishops.’ See Bishop. 


OWL.— Five Heb. words are translated ‘ owl ’ in 
AV. 1 . n^yrn ns hath-hayyadnahy RV ‘ostrich* 
(see Night Hawk, Ostrich). 

2. yanshi^h (Lv Dt 14^®), ‘ great owl*; 
yansh6ph{i^ 34'*), ‘owl,’ RVm ‘bittern.* In 

all the LXX gives and Vulg. ihis. The passage 
in Isaiah gives a considerable list of creatures, 
some fabulous, others uncertain, but all supposed 
to suggest desolation and ruin. YanshOph is one of 
these. It is a strong objection to the ibis that it 
is a swamp bird, hardly to be thought of iu con¬ 
nexion with an accursed and forsaken ruin. Yet 
the same is tnie of the hittcrriy the cormoranty and 
the pelican (RV text and AV margin) in the same 
passage. We may therefore accept ibisy in spite of 
this difficulty, or tr. the word ‘ twilight bird,* in 
allusion to its etymology,* leaving the question oi 
species unsettled. This tr“ would empnasize the 
de.solation and evil omen, which it is the object of 
the writer to portray. 

3. 0*13 lc6^. Here again we have a word occurring 
only in the lists of unclean birds (Lv 11 '^, Dt 14'®, 
AV and RV ‘little owl’), and in one other reference 
(Ps 102 ® AV and RV ‘owl’), where the psalmist 
compares himself to‘an owl of the desert’ (RV 
‘waste places’). The owl is called by the Arabs 
umm al-khardhy i . e . ‘mother of ruins,’ from the fact 
that it frequents such places. The LXX vvKTiKdpa^ 
(Lv 11 '^, Ps 102 ®) confirms the tr“ ‘owl,’ which is 
to be taken generi(;ally. Among the owls of 
Pal. and Syria are Asia OtuSy L., the long-earetl 
owl; A, hrachyotuSy J. R. Forster, the short-eared 
owl ; and Buho ascala^husy Sav., the Egyptian 
eagle owl. LXX tr. kd^in Dt 14'® by epudiby, Vulg. 
herodium . 

4 . nsp Ipippdz, This word occurs but once (Is 
34'®). Tlie LXX eVti'os implies the reading n'isp 
Jcippddhy which A V tr. ‘ bittern,’ RV ‘ porcupine * 
(see Bittern). As the bittern or porcupine has 
already been mentioned in the list of creatures in 
the ruins of Edom (/.") we must reject this. Nor can 
we accept the RV rendering arrowsnake (adopted 
by Ges., Dillra., Siegfried - Stade, Cheyne, etc., 
following Bochart, Hieroz. iii. 199), a kind of snake 
that leaps from trees on passers-by (Gr. dxo^rlas), 
from Arab, kafazdy ‘ to leap.’ The description is 
clearly that of a bird. No snake lays, incubates, 
‘hatches, and gathers its young under its shadow.’ 
The fact that some owls specially frequent ruins 
makes it probable that, though there is no positive 
authority in its favour, some species of owl is in¬ 
tended. Scops giuy Scop., and Athene glauxy Sav., 
are dwellers in caves, rums, and desolate places, and 
would suit the context. 

3 . n’VV Itltthy is also found in but one passage 
(la 34'®), AV tr. it ‘screech owl,’ m. ‘niglit 
monster*; RV ‘night monster,* ni. ‘Lilith.* The 
etymology points to a nocturnal creature. It is 
probably fabulous. The unearthly bootings and 
Doomings of the nocturnal birds about ruins and 
in lon^y wastes would easily suggest to the 
imaginative Oriental mind such spectres. The 
LXX dvoKivravpo^ refers to some unknown ape, or 
an apparition. The lamia of the Vulg. is a hag or 
witch who does harm to children. See, further, 
art. Lilith. Tlie ghM of the Arabs is a fabulous 
spectre, which Iiaunts graveytards, and lives on 
human flesh (see Night Monster). 

It will be seen from the above analysis that 
three out of the five words tr^* ‘ ow' ’ in AV prob¬ 
ably do not refer to owls. The otiicr two are 
generic. The Arab. bUm expresses, as a tone word, 
the cry of some of the owls. The Arabs are super¬ 
stitious in regard to all the species, and look upon 
them as emblems of evil. G. E. Post. 

• From ‘ twilight' (so Bochart, Hietoz. ii. 281 IT.) Othert 

derive from ‘wheeze.' 
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OX CQ ^).— An ancestor of Jadith, Jth 8 ^ 

OX (iSi^ ihdr ).— The unit of the bovine species 
(1159 bdl^r, as horse, ass, sheep) without reference 
to age or sex. It includes bull, bullock, cow, heifer, 
and calf* Nevertheless, each of these has a fecial 
name, as seen below. Hhdr is sometimes tr^*ox/ 
and sometimes ‘bull* or‘bullock.* The Aramaic 
form I’m t6r corresponds exactly with the Arab. 
thaur, Gr. ral^pos, and Lat. taurus. In those 
languages, however, it refers esp. to the bull. 
Sometimes, for emphasis, shdr is couuled with not!' 
*ehM, meaning then a single ox (Nu 15^^, Neh 6 ^*). 
liarely it is used collectively (Gn 32®, 1S 22^® ‘ oxen,* 
Pt ll)*® ‘ bullock,* Jg 6 ®® iwrn© par-hash-shdr, lit. 
‘ bull of the ox,’ AV ‘young bullocK,* RV ‘ bullock *). 
Shdr is also used metaphorically ‘ the first¬ 

ling of his bullock* (Dt 33^’'), to indicate the 
favoured position of Joseph. nW njpy AV ‘digged 
down a wall* (Gn 49®), is more correctly tr® RV 
‘houghed an ox.* Another Heb. term for ‘oxen* 
is [only in plur.]. Its only occurrences are 
l*r 14®, Is 30^ (where oxen are spoken of as used in 
tillage), Ps 8 ^ (oxen subject to man), Dt V* 28®* ^®* ®‘ 
(their increase a blessing). 

Bull, bullock, cow, kine.—1. no par (fern, /rjo 
pdr&h, the female of the bovine species). When 
intended to refer to a young bull there Is often 
added npoio (£x 29^ etc.); once in construct state 
with shdr, nWcne= ‘bullock of the ox’ (Jg 6 ®®); once 
in apposition, no nW=‘ox-bullock,* t.«. ‘bullock of 
the oxen * (Pa 69®^). Par and pdr&h are usually 
employed to designate bulls or heifers for sacrifice. 
They are, however, occasionally used otherwise 
(Ps 22 ^® etc.). 

2 . n*98 *abbtr. A metaphorical term, derived 
from the idea of his strength and valour (Ps 22^® 
50^®, Is 34^). In the same metaphorical sense it is 
used to des^ate the horse (Jer 8 *® 47®, AV ‘ strong 
horses,* RV^ ‘ strong ones * 60“, AV ‘ bulls,* m. 
‘steeds,* RV ‘ strong horses’). 

3. ^^d(Dt 14®), AV ‘ wild ox,* RV ‘ antelope*; 
td (Is 61®®), AV * wild bull,’ RV ‘ antelope.* In 

the absence of any certainty as to the ^ecies it is 
better to adopt oryx, after the LXX (Dt 14® 6pv^. 
In Is 61®® LXa has ws <revT\lov i]y-le<l>dov, ‘like a half- 
cooked beetroot ’) and Vulg., and to suppose that the 
wild animal here intended is Oryx beatrix, formerly 
confounded with A ntilope leucoryx, Pall, It is found 
on the borders of the Syrian desert. The horns are 
sold in Damascus and Jerusalem ; they are over 3 ft. 
long. The creature is between 3^ and 4 ft. high. Its 
lower parts and a portion of the face are sandy white, 
and the rest of the face, back, and flanks tawny. 

Calf, heifer. — '^el, is the young of the 
bovine species, irrespective of sex. With the 
feminine suffix, n^ay ^^Idh, either ‘a single calf,* 
irrespective of sex (Dt 21®}, or ‘a young cow* 


(Is 7®^). Heifer is the tr® once of pdsrdh (Nu 
19®), usually of 'egl&h (Dt 21 ®, Jg 14“ etc.). See 
Hbifbr. 

There is no evidence that the buffalo, Bos 
bubalus, L., was known in Bible times. It is now 
common in the marshy districts, where it can 
wallow in the mud, but always as a domestic, not 
a wild animal. It is common in the ^fileh region, 
in the plain of Esdraelon, the Jordan Valley, and 
about Hems and Hama. 

The Scripture allusions to oxen and their con¬ 
geners are too numerous to be cited. They were 
used for ploughing (1 K 19“), for draught, yoked in 
one or more pairs (Nu 7®), as beasts of ouraen (1 Ch 
12 ®® etc.), for treading out the com (Dt26®etc.), 
for food (Dt 14®), sacrifices (Gn 16® etc.), dairy 
purposes (Dt 32“, Is 7®®, 2 S 17®®). Herds were 
investments of wealth (Job 1 ® 42“). The pasture 

g 'ounds of Palestine and Syria were extensive. 

xen were also kept and fattened in stalls (1 K 4®®, 
Pr 16”, Lk 13“). In the winter they were fed on 
stubble and straw, tihn (Is IP) and ‘clean (AVra 
‘ leavened,* RV ‘ savoury *) provender * (30®®). The 
Mosaic law provided for their protection (Ex 22 “, 
Dt 26®). The ox is found only where water is 
abundant and there is green pasture in spring¬ 
time. Most of the cattle of tne Holy Land at 
resent are of inferior breeds. Probably this is 
ut a part of the degeneracy of the country. The 
best races of animals would thrive there, and even 
now one sometimes sees fine specimens of homed 
cattle. See Cattle. G. E. Post. 

OX-GOID.— See Goad, and Agriculture in 
vol. i. p. 49^ where an ox-goad is figured. 

OZEM (oyk).— 1, An elder brother of David, 1 Ch 
2“ {"kaof). The vocalization of MT is of doubtful 
correctness. Kittel thinks dih (cf. LXX) more 
probable than D^fk. Cf. the parallel case of Oren 
(wh. see) and Aran. 2. A son of Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 
2®® (B ’Aerdv, A *h(xby). 

OZIAS (’ 0 ^ 1 af).—l. 1 Es 8 ® (B’O^lay, A ’Erias), 
2 Es 1® {Ozias), one of the ancestors of Ezra (cf. 
Ezr 7®). 2 . 1 Es 6 ®S head of a family of temple 

servants which returned with Zembbabel, called 
UzzA, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®^ 8 . The son of Micah, of 
the tribe of Simeon, one of the rulers of Bethulia 
in the history of Judith (Jth 6 “ 7®® 8 “* ®®* ®® 10®). 

OZIEL (’Oi*et 7 j\).—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8 b 
The name occurs frequently in OT under the form 
Uzziel (Vkqy). 

OZNI (* 51 ^).—A son of Gad, Nu 26“, called in Gn 
46“ Ezbon the passage in Nu the same 

word is used also as a patronymic=the Oznites. 


P 


PAARAI.—In MT of 2 S 23®® ‘ Paarai 

the Arbite ’ appears as one of David’s thirty heroes. 
The parallel passage, 1 Ch 11®’, has nyj 

‘ Naarai the son of Ezbai* (B Naapal vtbi *Afa;/3GU, 
A Noo/jA vlbt *A^^f; cf. the reading of some twenty 
MSS of LXX in 2 S, roO Obpal (0>)p^) vUs tov 
*A< rpC). It is impossible to decide with any con¬ 
fidence between tne names Naarai and Paarai, or 
the readings ‘ son of Ezbai * and ‘ the Arbite * (cf. 
the name Arab in Jos 15®®) or ‘ the Archite * (cf. 
Jos 16®, 1 S 16*® a/.). This last reading is favou^ 


by Klostermann, fmd seems to be pointed to by 
the corrm)t reading of B, ObpaioepxeL, in 2 S 
23®® (cf. Driver, ad loc.), as well as by that of 
A, 4>apael 6 ’Apaxetefr. See. further, ArbitE, 
Ezbai, Naarai, and cf. Kittel’s note on 1 Ch 11®’ 
in SB01\ J. A. Sblbib. 

PADDAK, i.s. Paddan-aram, is found in Gn 48’ 
only. Perhaps oih has fallen out of the Heb. tex^ 
it is present in the Sam., as well as in the LXX 
(Meo-orora/eda rijf Zvptai). 
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PADDAN-ASAH (oni-ne, Me«roirora/A/a 2up/as).— 
See Aram, in voL i. p. IBS'*. Padanu is used in 
Bab. contracts of the age of Abraham as a measure 
of land. It is the modem Arabic/eoWdn, ‘acre.* 

A. H. Sayce. 

PADDLE (no;; irdvaaXoi ipaxUlus) occurs only in 
Dt 23'* AV and RV, but RVm ‘shovel* (which is 
Coverdale’s word). The Heb. word is elsewhere 
used of a tent-pin (Ex 27'*, Jg 4® et al,), and of a 
peg for hanging on (Ezr 9®, Is 22“* Ezk 16®), 
always of wooa, so that the translation ‘nail* 
should be avoided. Once also it signifies the 
batten or pin with which the woof is beaten up 
into the web (Jg 16'* ; see Weaving). In Dt 23'* 
it is used of a wooden tool for digging, a spade. 
In earlier English a small spade used for cleaning 
the plough-snare was called a ‘ paddle,* which 
explains the choice of this word in the Geneva 
Bible, whence it reached AV and RV. 

J. Hastings. 

PADON (|^^^, ^aSdip ).—The name of a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2 **= 
Nell 7**'; oaJled in 1 Es 5** Phaleas (4>aXalat). 

PAGIEL (^^jt'v^®).-—Son of Oohran, mentioned by 
P as chief of the tribe of Asher at the time of the 
Exodus, Nu 1 '* 2^ (4>a'yatiJX), 7’* (B <[»a 7 €iJX, A 
4 »a 7 atiiX), ^ (B 4 »a 7 niX, A ^ayal), 10** (ia 7 a 4 iiX). The 
Heb. naide is probably of late origin and of artifi¬ 
cial character (see Gray, HPiNT 200 f., 210). 

PAHATH-MOAB (aK'iD‘fti 39 ‘governor of Moab’; 
A ^aadfUifd8, B ^aa0fx., ^aapfi.f 4>aa$/A., 4>aXa/3;it., 
4>^aXei/i., Maa5/i.; Phahath-modb, and in 1 Es 8 ** 
cUictoris Modb{ilionis) [the -ilionis represents the 
Greek word after Moab]). —In the list of those who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel there are 
included ‘ Bdn 6 Pahath-moab of the B^nd Jeshua 
(and) Joab 2812,* Ezr 2 «, 1 Es 6 ", ‘ 2818 * Neh 7" ; 
in the list of those who returned with Ezra, ‘ Of 
the Bdnd Pahath-moab, Eliehoenai ben Zerahiah 
and 200 males,* Ezr 8 *, 1 Es 8 ®'; in the list of the 
husbands of foreign wives are named eight of the 
B 6 n 6 Pahath-moab, Ezr 10 *®; in the list of the 
repairers of the wall of Jerusalem is named Has- 
shub ben-Pahath-moab (Neh 3"); and amongst 
those who signed the covenant, ‘the chiefs of 
the people . . , Pahath-moab,* Neh 10'*. Here 
we must understand the chief of the clan Pahath- 
moab, this being a Jewish clan, part of which 
remained in Babylon, while part returned with 
Zerubbabel and part with Ezra. The language 
of Em 2 * etc. shows that at the Return this clan 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab. In 
Ezr 8 * the Bini ^Joab are enumerated os a 
separate clan, which furnished Ezra with Obadiah 
and 218 males. 

Pahath-moab, as the name of a Jewish clan, is an 
enigma of which we have no satisfactory solution. 
It IS commonly explained as ‘governor of Moab.* 
The first part of the compound name would thus be 
connectea with the Assyrian pthak^ which occurs so 
frequently in the Inscriptions. ‘ Pahath-moab may 
be a reminiscence of the Israelite dominion in 
Moab, and may have some connexion with ‘the 
dominion in Moab* of the Judahite B€n 6 Shelah 
mentioned in 1 Ch 4“. Or ‘Pahath* may have 
replaced syllables of similar sound but different 
meaning, a familiar phenomenon in the history 
of proper names, t.a. ‘ Cat and Wheel * for ‘ Cathe¬ 
rine Wheel.* In tnis case the clan Pahath-moab 
may have been connected with some Israelite 
settlement in Moab, or even with a settlement of 
Moabite refugees in Judah. Or, again, ‘pahath* 
may be the word for ‘pit*; or the whole word 
]*ahath-moab may be a corruption of some name 
which had no connexion in meaning with either 
or Moab. A process of corruption antecedent 


to MT would be paralleled by Vulg. PJm:mo in 

1 Es 6 ", which no doubt goes back to the Pahath- 

moab of MT. Cf. Meyer, Entstehung des Juden- 
thumst pp. 146, 157. W. H. Bennett. 

PAI ('v^).—The capital city of Hadad (1 Ch) or 
Iladar (Gn), a king of Edom, 1 Cli 1 *®. In the 
parallel passage, Gn 36**, the name occurs in the 
form Pau (^yp). The LXX has in both passages 
4 >o 7 (ip (sn-iiyc; cf. in Jos 15®®*), and Ball 

thinks •wye ‘is probably right,’ while Kittel pro¬ 
nounces it ‘ perhaps the more original.* The site 
of the place referred to has not been identified, 
althougn there is some jplausibility in the com¬ 
parison Seetzen (Beisen^ iii. 18) suggests with the 
ruins of Phau'ara in Edom (cf. Ritter, Erdkunde^ 
xiv. 995; but see, against this identification. 
Buhl, EdomiteTf p. 38 Anm. 3). Hommel {AHT 
264) suggests reading Pa'ish. J. A. Selbie. 

PAINFUL, PAINFULNESS.—* Painful * was for¬ 
merly used as we now use ‘ painstaking,* i.e. care¬ 
ful, industrious, laborious. We find three examples 
in AV, Ps 73'® ‘ When I thought to know this, it 
was too painful for me * (’py:? wn] it’n Vipy, i.e. 

as AVm and RVm ‘it was labour in mine eyes*), 

2 Es 7'®, 2 Mac 2 **. So Elyot, The Grruemour, ii. 276, 
‘ Suppose ye that the same Anniball. . . coulde haue 
wonne from the Romagnes all Spayne ... if he 
had not ben a man paynefull and of labour incom¬ 
parable ? *; Livingstone in Select Biog. i. 316, ‘ Mr. 
bavid Dickson—a man singularly gifted with an 
edifying way of preaching, and whose painfull 
labours were eminently blessed with successe.* 

‘ Painfulness ’ also was used in the sense of care¬ 
fulness, industry, but in its only occurrence in AV 
the meaning is ‘ toilsomeness,* 2 Co 11 *^, Gr. pbx^ott 
which is elsewhere (1 Th 2®, 2Th 3*) rendered 
‘ travail,* and that is accordingly the rendering of 
RV here also. Cf. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. I. vii. 7, 
‘The search of knowledge is a thing painful, and 
the painfulness of knowledge is that which maketh 
the will BO hardly inclinable thereto.’ 

J. Hastings. 

PAINT.—Mention is made Jer 22'* of the paint¬ 
ing (n^rp Tnashah) of interiors with vermilion, prob¬ 
ably after the manner of la^uer-work, which in 
a somewhat debased form is still practised in 
Damascus. The shields of the warriors of Nineveh 
were painted red, Nah 2 *. The variegation by 
colour was, however, chiefly by dyes in cloth, and 
by inlaying in wood, stone, and metal. 

The application of paint was especially an art 
practised oy the ancient Egyptians, some of whose 
pigments were exceedingly oeautiful, and have 
retained their freshness tnrough the centuries. 

The other biblical references are to the painting 
of the eyes, 2 K 9^, Jer 4*®j Ezk 23*®. The sub¬ 
stance used for this purpose is antimony (iiis pUkh, 
Arab, kuhl)^ and the act of appMng it is 
{kahal). It is pounded to a powder of extreme 
fineness, so that ‘ as soft as ktud * has passed into 
a proverbial expression. The eyelids are held 
between two fingers and drawn forward a little, 
and then a fine rod covered with the black paste 
is drawn along between the edges of the eyelids. 
The powder does not irritate the delicate coating 
of the eye with which it comes in contact, but 
there is a collection of the powder under the ejre- 
lid BO as to produce actual aistension. The effect 
is one of apparent enlargement of the eyes, and this 
is further enhanced by a line of stain prolonging 
the eyelashes. While the result is universally 
acknowledged in the East to be ornamental, the 
motive is too obviously ostentatious to meet with 
approval among the more cultivated classes. 
Among the Bedawin of the desert men as well 
as women apply kuj^ to the eyes. According to 
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popular belief, it stren^itliens the eyes and protects 
against ophthalmia. See Eye-paint. 

G. M. Mackie. 

PALACE is used to tr. the following words:— 
1 . 'armdUt Am 4® j'lDin [very dub.]; /9dpty, /3a<r^ 
Xetoy, 0e/x4\ioVf etc.; palatiunit doinus, etc.; properly 
‘ citadel,’ probably connected with the root on ‘ to 
be high *; chiefly used in Pss and Prophets, especi¬ 
ally Amos. 2 . Vp'n Mkhdl^ /SatrfXetop, ol/coy, etc., 
palatiurrif etc., supposed to be derived, through the 
Assyr. ikallu^ from the Akkadian e-gal^ ‘great 
house.* The same Avord is used more freouently in 
the sense of * temple ’ as the house of J" 3. n-j’? 
htrdhf irdXiSf /Sdpty, ol/coy, etc., civitas, ca$tru7)i, 
etc., properly ‘castle’; only in late post-exilic 
literature, Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, Dn ; in 1 Ch 29*- 
of the temple at Jerusalem. 4. nsi< 'appedhen^ not 
tr, in LXA and Vulg.; only in Bn ll"=01d Pers. 
apaddna^ ‘treasury,’* ‘armoury.’ 6 . n :3 bayith^ 
Ill’ll htthdUt ‘house.’ 6 . nTt? i^irdhy only in Ezk 
26^ (TK'^vu/xa, tentoriunit RV ‘encampment,* and 
Ca 8 * propugnaculumy KV ‘turret,’ liVm 

‘battlements.* 7 . auXiJ, atriuiriy ‘court.’ 8 . irpai- 
Tibpiovy prcetoriumy the ‘ prietor’s court.’ Of these, 
3 and Bare incorrectly translated ‘palace.* The 
other words used remind us that a ‘ palace ’ differs 
from other buildings only by the size and complexity 
necessitated by the private life and public functions 
of a ruler. Primarily, it is simply a large house 
(2, 8 ); so the Egyptian royal title Pharaoh or 
Palace (cf. Sublime Porte) means ‘ great house ’; 
and the ordinary OT term for ‘ palace,’ in its strict 
sense of ‘ royal residence,* is ‘ the king’s house,’ or 
‘ his house,’ 1 K 7 ^ 9^®. *Arm6n indicates that in 
troubled times a palace was a fortress ; {'ap 2 ^edhcn 
Mid) proetorium tnat, in early times, a palace in¬ 
cluded government oflices, law courts, and prisons, 
Jer 32^. See, further, PUiETOUiUM. 

The only royal residence of which we have any 
details in the Bible is Solomon’s palace, 1 K 7^**% 
which took thirteen years to buila. This included 
the ‘ House of the Forest of Lebanon,’ a great hall, 
100 cubits long, 60 broad, 30 higdi, with four rows 
of pillars ; a ‘ porch of pillars,” 60 cubits by 30; 
the ‘porch of tne throne’ for a court of justice; 
a dwelling-house for himself, and another for 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Round about the whole Avas 
a great court of hewn stones and cedar beams. 
The description Avas probably Avritten Avhile the 
buildings Avere still standing; but it is very ob¬ 
scure, and the text has suH'ered in transmission. 
Moreover, the account is obviously incomplete; the 
Avriter does not profess to mention all the apart¬ 
ments in the palace, and only gives the dimensions 
of the ‘ House of the Forest oi Lebanon ’ and the 
‘ Porch of Pillars. ’ With these meagre data, the 
various reproductions of the ground-plan are little 
more than guesses Avhich help us to imagine the 
possible arrangement of the rooms and courts of an 
Israelite palace. Cf. House ; see for Solomon’s 
Palace, the Commentaries on 1 K, the Histories of 
Tsr. on Solomon, and the Archieologies on ‘ Palace,* 
especially Benzinger, Arch. 233-243. 

In Egypt the palace Avas not only the royal 
residence, but also the seat of government. I'he 
royal apartments Avere in an inner, the halls of 
audience in an outer court. If we include all 
the buildings required for courtiers and oilicials, 
the * palace’ becomes not a house, but a royal city. 
A characteristic feature Avas a balcony on A'/hich 
the king would shoAv himself to his people. See 
Erman, L^e in Ancient Egypt, 69 f., 182f. ; Mas- 
pero. Dawn, etc. 275 f. 

The Assyrian and Babylonian palaces were large 

•So Schultze (explaining it as || Gr. but Dar- 

meeteter {Et. Iran. ii. 1. 133) as 'b&timent 61ev6 sur une 
hauteur.* In Syr. It certainlyas* palace,’ cf. Sir 607 (Syr.), 
where it ie used of the Temple. 


and magnilicent. In Babylonia the palaces, like 
the temples, Avere built on the top of artificial 
mounds of crude bricks; and were groups of build¬ 
ings formiiif^ a great fortreas. For account, plans, 
etc., of Gudea’s palace at Lagash, see Maspero, 
Dawn, etc. 709 f.; Hommel, Gesch. Bab, u. Assyr, 
201. In Assyria a typical palace is that of Sargon 
II. at Dursarrakin, a huge walled scjuare, with 
numerous buildings and inner courts, including a 
ziggurat and other temples. Special features of 
the Assyr. palaces Avere the sculptures on the walls, 
and the winged human-headed bulls (^ecimens in 
Brit. Mus.). See Maspero, Hut, Anc. Egyp.-Assyr, 
ch. xi.; Hommel, op, cit, 682 ff. (both iUustratea). 

W. H. Bennett. 

PALAL ‘judge’), the son of Uzai, took part 
in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem in the 
time of Nchemiah (Neh 3*®; B ^aXdX, A 4>aXdB. 

PALANQUIN.—Ca 3® RV ‘ King Solomon made 
himself a palanquin of the Avood of Lebanon’ (RVm 
‘car of state,’ AV ‘chariot,* AVm ‘bed’). The 
Heb. Avord, }‘v) 5 K, occurs only in this place, and is 
of unknoAvn origin ; for possible allinity cf. Sanscrit 
^aryahka and Gr. (popetor (the LXX rendering): if 
it is a form of either of tliose Avords it becomes an 
element in determining the date of Canticles, for 
which see Driver, LOT^ 449, 450. 

PALE. —Besides Is 29^®, where the verb “iiri in its 
single occurrence is translated ‘ Avax pale’ * (cf. 
‘Avliite stulf,’ i.c, cotton or linen, in P]st 8 ^®; ’I'm 
AA'ith the same meaning. Is 19®; and nn ‘Avhite 
bread,’ Gn 40^®), the adj. ‘ pale ’ is used in AV only 
in Rev 6*^ to describe the horse Avhoso rider Avas 
Death (see REVELATION [Book]). The Gr. is 
xXu)p6s, Avhich elseAvhere in NT only describes grass, 
and is translated ‘ green ’ (Mk 6®®, Rev 8’ 9^), but 
is common in classical Avriters for the paleness or 
lividness of the countenance. In this sense the 
Eng. subst. ‘paleness’ occurs in Jer 30® ‘all faces 
are turned into paleness,’ Heb. j'lpy, Avhich else¬ 
where (Dt 28»®, I K 8®^ 2 Cli 62«, Am 4®, Hag 2^’) is 
used of ‘ mildew,’ and Avhicli means, .says Driver 
(Am 4®), ‘jmle ami unhealtliy greenness.’ 

The ‘pales’ of Sir ‘22^® ‘ I’ales set on an high 
pla(;e will never stand against the Avind,’ are 
stakes, palings, used for ornament or enclosure, as 
in Shaks. Com. of Err, II. i. 100— 

‘Too unruly dcor, ho breaks the pale, 

And feeds from home.’ 

The Gr. is xcipa'fes after B (conhrmed, acc. to Eders- 
heini, by Syr.), but AC give x^XtKcy, ‘ pebbles.’ 

J. ilA.STTNG.S. 

PALESTINA, PALESTINE.— AV in Ex 15^ 

la H-*®* J1 4* (3^), Avhere RV has ‘ Philistia.’ See 
P 111 LISTINE.S, and next article. 

PALESTINE Ex 15“ la 

J1 3 [Heb. 4]* oi dXX60oXot).— 

i. Geology. 

li. Natural Featuroa. 

iii. Climate and Natural Pruduct8. 

iv. liaces. 

V. Geography. 

vi. Antiquities. 

The word as used in the OT is more correctly 
rendered Philistia (so AV of Ps 60» 87^ 108®, and 
RV uniformly), Avhich is mentioned (see COT i. 
86 ) with Canaan, Edom, and Moab, and as a coast 
region attacked by the As.syrians in the 8th cent. 
B.c. From an early Christian period it has, how¬ 
ever, been used to mean the Holy Land, from Dan 
to Beersheba and beyond Jordan. West of the 
river it extends 143 miles north and south, Avith 
an average breadth of 40, and an area of 6000 

• BY hat 'wax pale* alao in J1 20 Nab 2I0 for AV ‘gather 
blackness.* . 
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square miles. Eastern Palestine runs to the 
Syrian desert, and includes 4000 square miles. 
Western Palestine is thus about the size of Wales, 
and the central mountains are about the same 
height above the sea as in Wales. The country 
thus possesses a less trying climate than that of 
the regions to the south ana east (Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia), and in character and prooucts resembles 
the hilly parts of Southern Italy. 

i. Geology. —The underlying formation is the 
Nubian sandstone (of the Greensand period), but 
this never appears west of Jordan. In the north 
it is found on the west slopes of Hermon and 
Lebanon, and east of Jordan it appears at a con¬ 
siderable elevation on the slopes of Moab and 
Gilead. Above the sandstone are limestones 
belonging to the Chalk period, and conformable 
with the lower strata. There are two main 
formations, the lower being a hard dolomitio 
limestone, often metamorphic, the upper a soft 
chalky stone with bands of chert, and containing 
ammonites, belemnites, and many genera of shells 
of the Cretaceous period. Where the hard lime¬ 
stone occurs the countiy is very rugged, with 
precipices, and vdth springs and streams on the 
surface; but in districts where the softer formation 
prevails, the features (like those of the upper 
chalk in England) are more rounded, and the 
water sinks in, being only attainable in deep wells, 
or in places where the lower strata are laid bare. 
Highest of all, on the summits of Gerizim and 
Carmel, a nummulitio limestone is occasionally 
found. 

The present formation of the country is due to 
convulsions, which took place in the early Tertiary 

B iriod. An immense fault was formed from 

ermon southwards, rending the strata and form¬ 
ing the depression of the Jordan Valley and Dead 
Sea. The western strata fall with a steep dip to 
the valley, while the eastern are less contorted, 
the sandstone cliffs having been sheared in two, 
north and south. There are subsidiary parallel 
faults west of the valley, where the upper strata 
have fallen over into the great chasm. The fault 
continues south of the Dead Sea, but is less con¬ 
siderable, and a watershed 600 ft. above the 
Mediterranean here dammed up the waters of the 
Jordan Valley, forming a lake 1300 ft. deep, the 
surface of which is now 1292 ft. below the Medi¬ 
terranean. This convulsion was accompanied by 
volcanic outbreaks in the north, covering the 
plains of Bashan and of Lower Galilee with 
Hoods of basaltic lava. Minor outbreaks of the 
same are traceable also on the west slopes of 
Carmel. 

West of the main ridge of Western Palestine, 
cretaceous sandstones were deposited, forming 
foot hills, which, though dipping westwards, are 
unconformable with the older strata of the central 


ridge. Beyond these an alluvial plain was formed, 
and is now banked in by sandy rocks and sand 
dunes. In the Jordan Valley a great salt lake at 
first occupied the whole length of the chasm. 
Ancient sea-beaches are visible, e^ecially at the 
Meiddn tV A hd^ north of Jericho. Tne shells gener¬ 
ally are lacustrine and not marine. The drying 
up of these waters has now left only the smaller 
sheets of the Sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea; but 
south of the former the bed of the valley is still 
strongly impregnated with salt, and salt springs 
occur on the slopes to the west in Samaria. The 
volcanic activity of this region is still not quite 
exhausted. Earthquakes such as are mentioned 
in earlier times (1 K 19^^ Am D, Mt 27^) still 
occur, like that which destroyed the towns of the 
north in the twelfth century A.D., and ruined 
S&fed in Galilee in 1846. Hot springs occur on 
l^th sides of the valley, and the temperature of 
vou III.—41 


those at Tiberias rose considerably at the time of 
the last-mentioned earthquake. This sketch of 
geological structure enables us to understand the 
physical features of Palestine; and it is important 
as showing that the destruction of the Cities of the 
Plain cannot be explained as by Josephus {Wars, 
IV. viii. 4), who believed them to bo buried under 
the Dead Sea (see Gn 14*), which was certainly in 
existence before the appearance of man. 

ii. Natural Features.— The hills of Western 
Palestine are the continuation of the higher 
Lebanon ridge to the north, of which Mount Her¬ 
mon (9200 ft.) is an outlier on the east at the 
sprint of Jordan. In Upper Galilee, where the 
hard limestone prevails, the highest elevation is 
4000 ft. above the Mediterranean near Meirfin, 
and the eastern slopes are very steep. On the 
west the foot hills and long spurs from the water¬ 
shed exhibit the softer chalk in parts. Lower 
Galilee includes the plateau of TaW, 600 ft. 
above the Mediterranean, and the western plain 
of Asochis {But^auH, separated from the shore of 
the large shallow Bay of Acre by the low chalky 
hills, which also rise on the south round Nazareth. 


Mount Tabor (1800 ft.) is an outlier of these hills 
on the south-east, with a rounded summit like an 
immense molehill, and south of this again the 
volcanic peak of Nebi Dhahjf (called Little Hennon 
in the twelfth century) rises from the plateau, 
divided by the valley of Jezreel from Gilboa farther 
south. At this point the Palestine watershed is 
only about 200 ft. above the Mediterranean, at 
the north-east comer of the large triangular plain 
called Esdraelon. This plain has the range of 
Gilboa (1600 ft.) on its east, and is bounded on 
the west by the long spur which divides it from 
the shore plain of Sharon, and which rises into the 
ridge of Carmel, which, projecting north-west, 
attains 1700 ft. above the sea, and, continuing 15 
miles, falls to 500 ft. at the promontory which forms 
the natural harbour of Haifa on the south side of 
the Bay of Acre. A smaller plain lies west of 
the main shed, and south of Esdraelon near Dothan, 
separated by lower hills from Sharon. Entering 
the Samaritan region the watershed gradually 
rises. Gilboa, which is capped with chalk, spreads 
north, from the rounded watershed hills to the 
south near Jenin; but round Shechem, and as 
far south as Bethel, the dolomitio limestone 
mountains form one of the highest and most 
rugged districts in Palestine. The principal 
features on this watershed are the summits of 
Ebal (3077 ft.) and of Gerizim (2850 ft.) divided 
by the deep pass of Shechem ; and, south of Shiloh, 
Baal-hazor (3300 ft.). Long ridges run out west¬ 
wards from this chain, sinking to the chalky foot 
hills east of Sharon, and on the opposite side of 
the watershed are nigged slopes and small plateaus 
bounding the Jordan Valley. Approaching Jeru¬ 
salem the watershed sinks to about 2600 ft., and 
the chalk appears to the east on Olivet (2600 ft.); 
but after passing Bethlehem the flatter plateau 
rises again to the Hebron bills, which are in parts 
as rugged as those of Samaria, rising to 3000 ft. 
at liSmeh, north of Hebron. On the west the 
spurs are here longer than in Samaria, with deep 
ravines; and the chalky foot hills form a yet 
more distinct district, called Shtphclah in the 
Bible (‘lowlands’), while the Plain of Sharon 
widens into that of Philistia. On the east a 
desert plateau extends below the Hebron moun¬ 
tains, a^ut 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean, 
and is terminated in magnificent precipices of hard 
limestone above the Dead Sea. The surface of 
this plateau is cut up with ravines and sharp 
chalky ridges, and this ‘desert of Judah* is the 
wildest and most desolate region in Western 
Palestine. South of Hebron the mountains are 
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divided by a long open valley, which runs south to 
Beersheba. The plateaus gradually sink towards 
the southern plain, 800 it. above the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which reaches round the hills towards 
that of Philistia, and sinks in steps and rounded 
ridges towards the Sinaitic desert, and on the 
east to the Arabah or broad valley south of the 
Dead Sea. 

Tlie extremes of elevation between the summit 
of Hermon (9200 ft.) and the bottom of the 
Dead Sea (26(>0 ft. below the Mediterranean) mark 
the depth of the great fault of the Jordan Valley, 
which is at first wide and marshy, at about sea- 
level near the Waters of Merom, flanked by the 
Galiloean mountains to the west, and by the 
volcanic ridges and craters of the Jauld,n to the 
east. A steep spur from the SAfed mountains 
forms a narrower gorge north of the Sea of 
Galilee, which is a natural basin, deepest on the 
south and east, pear-shaped, and 12 miles north 
and south by 8 at the widest, with precipices 
2000 ft. high on the east, and others oi less ele¬ 
vation on the south-west. On the west and north 
steep slopes strewn with basalt sink into the 
lake. The surface is 080 ft. below the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the Jordan falls thence to the Dead 
Sea, 1292 ft. below the same level. The Jordan 
plain is about 10 miles wide, with high mountains 
on either side. The Dead Sea is flanked by 
mighty precipices on either side throughout its 
stretcfi of 40 miles, and is 10 miles broad; but 
immediately to its north the foot hills recede, 
forming the wider plains of Jericho and Shittim, 
west and east of the river, about 1000 ft. below 
the Mediterranean. Eastern Palestine includes 
the plateau of Bashan, the hills of Gilead, and the 
barren plains of Moab. The first of these regions 
is a broad plain about 2000 ft. above the Mediter¬ 
ranean, broken by the ridge of the JaulAn craters 
east of the Upper Jordan, and seamed by precipi¬ 
tous ravines with dolomitic cliffs, east of the Sea 
of Galilee. The plateau is divided from the 
Syrian desert by the isolated ridge of the Hill of 
Bashan (Ps only), rising to 6700 ft. The 
Gilead hills rise to about 3000 ft., and are only 
some 600 above the eastern desert. Their western 
slopes, of hard limestone and sandstone, are very 
steep, and the plateau is from 3000 to 4000 ft. 
above the Jordan Valley. Rugged ravines score 
these slopes, and the region is divided by the 
valley of the Jabbok into two districts, now 
called *Ajliln and Belka — north and south re¬ 
spectively of the stream. The mountains sink 
on the south to the general level of the plateau 
east of the Dead Sea, and a lower terrace of barren 
desert here answers to the desert of Judah west 
of the sea. Among the ridges which run out west 
from the plateau. Mount Nebo is one of the most 
conspicuous (2643 ft.), but it is not as high as 
Jebei Osh'a in Gilead (3597 ft.), and does not 
command as extensive a view. It is, however, the 
nearest high point to the plains of Shittim, and 
projects farther west than the others. The tre¬ 
mendous gorges which divide the precipices west 
of the Moab plateau present some of the grandest 
sceneiy in Palestine ; and among these the torrent 
of Arnon is the most famous. The black basalt, 
white chalk, pink and yellow sandstones of the 
Zerfca Ma'in rise sheer above a narrow brook; 
and into this flow the sulphur streams, bordered 
with orange deposits, from the hot springs of 
Callirrhde, passing by a palm grove, and flowing in 
a cataract to the Dead Sea. This wild gorge 
may be the Nahaliel or ‘ ravine of God ’ (Nu 
2 P®) mentioned in the Pentateuch. The Moab 
plateau continues in the ridge of Edom, east of 
the Arabah, rising to 4680 ft. at Mount Hor. 
Its western ridges are called the *Adarim, or 


mountains * beyond’ the Dead Sea, in the Bible 
(Nu 27^*, Dt 32^ 841). 

These various natural features are distinguished 
in the OT by special terms: Hdr, ‘ mountain 
country ’; Sadeh, * plain ’ (in Philistia); and 
Shdron, ‘plain’ farther north, and, according to 
Jerome, near Tabor; Sfiephelah, ‘lowland,’ for 
the foot hills on the south-west; Mishdr for the 
lateaus of Bashan and Moab; Midbdr for the 
esert of Judfea ; and Negeb, or ‘ dry land,’ for the 
plains of Beersheba and the lower plateau south 
of Hebron, where no surface water is found as a 
rule. The various kinds of valleys include: Nahd 
for a torrent-valley (the modern wddy),'Einelp for a 
broad flat valley flanked by mountains; 'Ardbdh 
for * desert ’ valleys like that of Jordan and south 
of the Dead Sea ; Shaveh for a smaller vale ; and 
Gai for a waterless ravine. The tenn Bik'ah 
appears to signify a plain between mountains, and 
is still so applied (Arab. Buk'ah and diminutive 
Bukei*ah) in many places, both to the plain of the 
Orontes in Syria, and to the remarkable cup¬ 
shaped depression on the Gilead plateau, south of 
the Jabbok, which seems to be the ‘circle of 
Mahanaim ’ (Ca 6'*). The terms Bithron (2 S 2^) 
and Migron (1 S 14^*) apply to rugged gorges ; and 
Debir, or ‘the back’ (Jos 15^*^, cf. 13**), in three 
cases to ridges. None of these terms are now in 
use except the one mentioned ; and the old names 
of natural features in Palestine have, as a rule, 
been lost. 

The water supply of Palestine is fairly abund¬ 
ant, except in the deserts and in the Negeb, and it 
includes lakes, rivers, brooks, and springs. The 
waters of the Dead Sea are intensely bitter, con¬ 
taining 25 per cent, of chlorides washed down 
from the valley; but those of the Sea of Galilee 
and of Merom are sweet. The most important 
river is the Jordan, the geographical source of 
which is on the west side of Hermon near Hasbeya, 
1700 ft. above sea-level; but its most important 
supply issues as a foaming stream, 1000 ft. above 
sea-level, from under the cave of BaniAs at the 
foot of Hermon, by the snows of which it is fed. 
Rushing do>vn through a thick copse, by rows 
of poplars, it joins several other streams, which 
flow over the basalt slopes into the plain of Tell 
el-]^ddi (the site of Dan) from the north-west; 
and the river is then lost in the papyrus marshes 
of Merom, but gathers as the valley narrows, and 
descends rapidly to the Sea of Galilee, where a 
delta about a mile long has been formed, during 
the last nineteen centuries, at its junction with 
the lake. On issuing into the southern valley 
the course becomes narrow and tortuous, a deep 
channel about half a mile to a mile wide having 
been worn in the valley bed. The stream is here 
shallow, and crossed by about twenty fords, of 
which the most im^rtant on the main road is 
called *Abdrah, and may be the Bethabara(?) 
of the NT (Jn 1*) : there is a cataract in the 
stream farther south, but the slope of the river¬ 
bed gradually becomes flatter after passing the 
DAmieh ferry (Adam, Jos 3'®), the river having, 
however, acquired a rapid flow, which continues to 
its mouth. Opposite Jericho it is fordable for 
horses in the dry season, and is here about thirty 
yards wide. In early spring, however (see Jos 
3'®), when the Hermon snows begin to melt, and 
after the winter rains, the Jordan will sometimes 
overflow its banks, and fill the whole channel, 
nearly a mile wide. The banks ore formed by 
hillocks of white soft marl, which are at times 
undermined, and fall into the river. An Arab 
writer asserts that the river was known to have 
been thus blocked for a time (cf. Jos 3 “) in A.D. 
1267. Sultan Beybars was then building a bridge 
at the DAmieh ford, and the western bank of the 
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river fell in on 8th December, damming the stream 
for four hours (Nowairi, see PcU, Expl, Fund 
Quarterly Statement^ July 1895, p. 267). The 
river is often quite hidden by groves of tamarisk 
and cane brakes. The plains on either side are 
much cut up by tributary channels, but are covered 
in spring with rich grass; towards the south, how¬ 
ever, the bushes and acacia trees (shmirn) cease, 
and a muddy saline flat grows only the alkali 
plant. The shores of the Dead Sea are strewn 
with CTavel and salt-covered tree trunks brought 
down oy the river in flood, and a swampy delta is 
also formed where the Jordan enters this lake. 
The name of the river Jordan (‘ the descender *) is 
thought to be due to its rapid fall of 2000 ft. in 
a course of 100 miles. There are several important 
perennial affluents on both sides of the river. On 
the west the streams of Wddy el-Jfamdm flow by 
the small plain of Gennesaret into the Sea of 
Galilee. Farther south the perennial stream from 
Jezreel, and the waters of many spriilgs under the 
Tabor plateau and Mount Giloo^ join the river. 
In Samaria the brook of Wddy Far*ah (probably 
the waters of iEnon, Jn 3“) is an important 
affluent north-east of Shechem, and near Jericho 
the ravine of the fj^elt is a winter torrent of^eat 
velocity, identified without reason with the Brook 
Cheritn (1 K 17 **®), which was ‘east* of Jordan, 
probably in Gilead. East of the river several 
perenniy brooks flow in, and the most important 
of these are the Yarmdkt south of the Sea of 
Galilee, and the Jabbok, which is fed by springs 
at and north-east of Kabbath-ammon. It flows 
north at first, and south of Gerasa turns to the west. 
Its bed is fringed with canes in the lower part of its 
course, and it is easily passable in summer. The 
springs of Nimrah (Nu 32*) also flow with other 
perennial brooks through the Shittim plains, and 
others which rise high up on the Moab plateau 
flow direct into the Dead Sea. 

In Western Palestine there are other perennial 
streams flowing into the Mediterranean. The 
Leontea (or Kasimtyeh), which rises in the southern 
Lebanon, reaches the sea north of Tyre. The 
Belus, which gathers the waters of the low hills to 
the east, is a swampy stream south of Acre, and 
seems to be the Shihor-libnath, Jos 19** (but see 
Dillm. ad loc.). It is fordable at its mouth. The 
Kishon, which debouches on the south side of the 
Bay of Acre, is more important, and is perennial, 
though in a very dry summer its bed shows only a 
chain of pools, and its mouth is choked by sand 
dunes. It flows north-west under Carmel from a 
narrow pass leading out of the Esdraelon plain, 
where it is formed by two branches, of which the 
eastern is the true Kishon of the OT (see Jg 
4*’ ^), springing from swampy pools west of Tabor. 
Tlie western stream is formed by springs from 
the downs south of Carmel, and its chief source 
is at Lejjfin (the Legio of Roman times) near 
Taanach, west of the plain of Esdraelon. The 
waters of the south slopes of Carmel drain into 
the marshy Zerka or Crocodile River, remarkable 
from the 2nd cent, downwards as the only place 
where crocodiles were found in Palestine. They 
still inhabit its swamps. Sharon, farther south, 
is drained by several streams, unnoticed except 
in the 12th century; and north of Jafla is one 
more important (the 'Aujeh\ which carries a 
turbid sandy flood from the springs of Eds el-Ain 
(Antipatris) to the sea. It appears to be the 
Me-jarkon. or ‘yellow water,* of Jos 19^ (but see 
Dillm. ad loo,). The only perennial stream in 
Philistia is the Nahr Eubtn, or ‘ river of Reuben,* 
named from a Moslem shrine, and flowing under 
the cliff of el-Mughdr (probably Makkedah) to 
the shore near Jamnia. A great valley, south of 
Gaza, collects the waters of the Negeb hills, and 


supplies the de^ wells of Beersbeba and the 
shallow pits at Gerar (Gn 26** ^*); but the water 
is only found by digging in its pebbly bed. Its 
modem name is the Wday GhUzzen, 

Many of the other neat ravines, such as the 
Brook Kanah (Jos 1^) in Samaria, flow with 
water in winter; and the most remarkable of these 
is the stream which bursts out of the Btr Eydb at 
Jemsalem in winter, flowing down the Kidron 
gorge towards the Dead Sea. 

Palestine is also well supplied with springs in 
all parts where the hard limestone is near the sur¬ 
face. The hills of Gilead run with small brooks. 
There are minor streams in Gidilee, and good 
springs in the central region and on the western 
slopes of the Hebron mountains. Near Jerusalem 
there is less water, and the dry regions of the 
Negeb and the deserts have been alr^uly noticed. 
The springs mentioned in the Bible include the 
fountain of Jezreol (1 S 29'), one of several near 
the city, two of which (Ain Jaldd and *Ain 
Tub'adn) form large pools; the pool of Samaria 
(1 K 22**), which has a tine natural spring; the 
pool of Gibeon (2 S 2^*), which rises in a cavern 
under the ancient site of the town; the fountain 
of Gihon (I K 1**, 2 Ch 32**) east of Jeru¬ 
salem, also now rising in a cavern—the probable 
site of Bothesda (Jn 5*); and the well of Sirah 
(2 S 3**), a spring well near Hebron, which retains 
its ancient name. To these we must add the well 
of Jacob at Shechem, and the Beersheba wells, 
which still contain natural waters. The towns 
called 'En (with an aflixed name) in the Bible still 
present springs, as a rule, when the site is known. 
The hot springs most famous in Palestine are those 
near Tiberias, near Hammath (east of Jordan), and 
at Callirrhfie (Anf. xvii. vi. 6) as already men¬ 
tioned ; others occur at Gadara and in the valley 
south-west of Beis&n. 

The Palestine coast is very deficient in harboan• 
The ports of Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Jamnia, 
Joppa, Caesarea, Accho, Tyre, and Sidon, are all 
formed only by reefs. The Haifa open roadstead 
is protectea by the bluff of Carmel, and is the only 
one now visited in winter storms. Fleets, however, 
found refuge at Tyre and Joppa as early as B.c. 
1500, and the latter port was used by Solomon 
(2 Ch 2'*). 

The natural highways of the country are equally 
indicated by its formation and by history. The 
great shore road has always been the mam route 
of armies, and an important cross road led from 
Sharon across the do^vns south of Carmel, and 
from the Bay of Acre, to the Valley of Jezreel, 
crossing the Jordan at Bethabara (?), and gaining 
the Basnan plateau on the way to Damascus. The 
mountain roads are difficult paths; and until the 
Romans in the 2nd cent, laid out roads, marked 
with milestones, all over both Eastern and Western 
Palestine, commerce appears to have been mainly 
confined to the natural routes above indicatea. 
The pilgrim road from Damascus to Ahabah on 
the Red Sea leads over the eastern plateau, and 
formed the route by which Israel appears to have 
entered Moab and marched to Bashan. 

iii. Climate and Natural Products.— In the 
short distance of a hundred miles the traveller 
passes from an Alpine region on Hermon to the 
tropical plains of the Dead Sea, and finds in Pales¬ 
tine a muna and flora ranging from that of 
Northern Europe to that of Africa. In the Bible 
we read of snow, hail, and ice, as well as of the 
desert whirlwinds and the sunstroke. There is no 
reason to suppose that the climate and productions 
of the country now differ much from those of the 
earliest times. Forests have, no doubt, been de¬ 
stroyed in Sharon and in the Hebron mountains; 
but, on the other hand, copses now cover the sites oi 
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former vinejrerda, marked W towers, terraces, and 
rock-oat wmepresses, on Carmel and elsewhere. 
With decrease of population the ^eat tanks and 
cisterns have fallen into ruins, witn the aqueducts 
and rock-cut canals of Roman times. But in the 
Gospels we read of the fevers of Gennesaret; and 
the swampy plains must always have been malari¬ 
ous. The regions now desert or waterless are the 
same so described in the OT. The palm culture 
of the Jordan Valley has ceased, but it was mainly 
an artificial product of Herodian times. The 

S lains are stiU as thickly covered with grass and 
owers in spring as they ever were, and woods and 
pastures by the waters still exist. 

The climate of Palestine resembles that of Sicily, 
and the seasons are the same as in other Mediter¬ 
ranean lands. The average temperature in summer 
rises to nearly 90® F. by day, the nights being 
cool, with heavy dews. When the east wind blows 
from the desert, and ozone is absent from the air, 
the heat increases sometimes to 105® F., and the 
nights are also very hot; but this usually only 
lasts for three or four days at a time. In the 
Jordan Valley in summer 118® F. in the shade may 
be experienced. The extremes from 90® F. by day 
to 40® F, by night in the bare deserts of Moab are 
severely felt in autumn, but the prevalence of a 
fresh breeze from the sea makes the summer heat 
in the hills veiy moderate. In winter the hills of 
Judoea, Samaria, and Galilee are often white with 
snow for several days, and the Edomite chain may 
be seen snow-covered from Jerusalem. The palm 
will consequently not grow in the hills, and there 
are but few groves even in the plains, where frost 
is rarely felt. Lebanon and Hermon retain snow 
patches till autumn every year. The winter begins 
usually in December or earlier, and in January 
there are heavy gales and much rain. The * former 
rains’ (Dt 11”) fall at the time of the autumn 
equinoctial gales, and the * latter rains ’ about the 
spring equinox; but in March the spring begins, 
and April is the month of grass and flowers. In 
May the east wind prevails, and dries up the herb¬ 
age, but in June and July the west wind rises 
a^ut 10 a.m. daily. The heat increases in August 
and September, and the country is entirely dried 
up in October. The most unheuthy time is when 
the autumn ploughing begins, after the first 
thundershowers in November. Thunderstorms in 
June during the harvest (1S 12'^) occasionally occur 
suddenly. The dust whirlwinds (Job 37®), which 
swirl along the plains in later summer—esp. in 
Bashan—are a peculiar feature of the hot season. 
The rainfall averages 25 to 30 in. in ordinary 
years, and is quite sufficient; but the storage of 
water in dry districts is very imperfect. Years of 
drought occur from time to time, as do earthquakes 
and visitations of locusts; and these are noticed in 
every age from the earliest times. But in spite of 
the aeserts, and of the barrenness of the mountains. 
Palestine has a good soil, esp. in Bashan and 
Sharon, and is a land of *com, must, and oil,’ 
answering to the descriptions of Deuteronomy 
(g7-a and capable of supporting a large 

population if fully cultivated. 

The natural growth is dependent on the moisture 
brought by the sea-breeze, and thus in Lebanon and 
in Palestine alike the slopes west of the watershed 
are covered with copse, while those to the east—shut 
out from the moisture—are bare. In Eastern Pales¬ 
tine the woods of oak and pine covering Gilead are 
more extensive than in any other district. The slopes 
here face the west, ana springs issue from the 
surface of the dolomitic rooks, the water having 
sunk through the chalW surface of the desert 
plateaus farther east. The oak woods west of 
Nazareth, and in Sharon, have been sadly thinned, 
and a pine wood south of Bethlehem—noticed by 


Arculphus about A.D. 670—is now represented 
only by a few stunted trees. The words used for 
forest in the OT {vdar and koresh) refer, how¬ 
ever, to copse rather than to woods; and the 
occurrence of single trees (oak and terebinth), 
often noticed in the OT, is still a feature of 
the scenery. The Aleppo pine (P. Hcileppenoia)^ 
which appears on Lebanon and Carmel, is probably 
not native. It bears a name {sindbar) wnich ap¬ 
pears to be Greek, and under this term is notic^ 
m the Mishna in the 2nd century A.D. The 
native pine (P. Carica) found in Gilead is more 
probably the *fir’ (1 K Ezk 27®) of the 

OT. The copse, consisting of dwarf oak, mastic, 
styrax (stacte. Ex 30®® nd^qpA), hawthorn, and 
other shrubs, is found chiefly on the harder lime¬ 
stone, especially in Upper Galilee, on Carmel, in 
Samaria, and on the Hebron mountains and the 
spurs west of Jerusalem. Near the watershed the 
hills are mostly bare, but covered with thyme, 
mint, and the belldn (or Poterium Spinoaum)^ a 
brown prickly rosaceous plant. The hyssop, and 
other kinds of marjoram, are commonly found 
growing on ruins. The carob occurs as a single 
tree, like the sycomore fig, and the dilb or plane 
(Gn 3(F). The poplar is found in various localities 
in Palestine (see Tristram, NaL Hist, of Bible, 
290, and cf. Hos 4“, where, however, the rendering 
should perhaps be * stjrrax,* see art. Poplar) ; but 
the beech does not occur south of the Northern 
Lebanon, though growing on chalky soils in Asia 
Minor. The acacia and the tamarisk (Gn 21®®, 
1 S 22® 31^®) are mainly found in the Jordan 
Valley, and the white broom (1 K 19®, Ps 120®, 
Job 30^) is common in the deserts of Moab and 
Judah and in the Negeb. Among smaller plants 
the cistus (lo^, AV and RV ‘ myrrh ’ [which see], 
RVm *ladanum,’ Gn 37“ 43'^) is very common on 
the chalk; and the plains oi Sharon and Jordan 
are covered with many wild flowers, esp. the pink 
phlox, the pheasant’s eye, and the narcissus (prob¬ 
ably the Rose of Sharon); while the common lily 
of the country, planted by Moslems in graveyards, 
is the purple iris. A complete account of the fauna 
and flora of Palestine occupies two volumes of the 
Memoirs of the Survey, and only the more conspicu¬ 
ous features noticed in the Bible are here mentioned. 
Cultivated plants in Palestine, as com (wheat and 
barley), balm, and fruits, together with wine, oil, and 
honey, are noticed in Egyptian records (Becords of 
Past, let series, ii. 17 f.) as early as B.o. 1600. The 
almond {luz, Gn 43**) grows wud in Lebanon and 
Moab, and the oil tree (1 K 6“) or oleaster is also 
not uncommon on the hills. The apple {tappuah) 
is not common, but the Heb. word survives m the 
Arabic tuff Ah \ the ash (Is 44*®) is the Fraxinus 
Ortms, the common ash being unknown. The box 
(Is 41*® 60*®) grows in Lebanon: the Syrian papyrus 
differs from that of Egypt, and is found in Merom, 
in the Sharon rivers, and at Gebal, as well as the 
Egyp. species. The chief fruit trees are the olive, 
fig, pomegranate, and apricot, which last, however, 
with the citron, prickly pear, walnut, and other 
fruits, seems to nave oeen introduced at a late 
period. The vegetable products noticed in the 
Pentateuch appear to be all of great antiquity. The 
citron (introauced from Media by the Persians) 
and the walnut (’^5s, Arab/dz), said to bear a Per¬ 
sian name, are unmentioned, as are cotton and silk, 
though both are now known in the county. Flax 
(Hos 2®, see Jos 2®), which was grown at Nazareth 
in the 12th cent. A.D., and whi^ is noticed in the 
Mishna, is one of the oldest materials used by 
man. It may be here noted that the only foreign 
plants in the Pentateuch are calamus and casria 
from Ionia (Ezk 27*® [?; text dub. J), or from Uzal 
in Arabia according to the LXX, with myrrh ^m 
Arabia, and probably frankincense and cinnamon. 
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The sea trade with Asia Minor is, however, men¬ 
tioned on monuments of the 16th cent. B.c., 
and that with Arabia goes back ten centuries 
earlier. Gum tragacanth and balm (Gn 37“), 
pistachio nuts (Gn 43^'), hone^, and almonds, were 
natural products of Palestine, as were stacte 
(or styrax) and ladanum (Gn 37“ 43'^) or cistus. 
Palestine has also always been very productive 
of gourds, cucumbers, vetches, melons, pulse, and 
other veg:etables. The henna used as a dye (Ca 
4^*) is native, as is saffron or crocus (Ca 4^*). The 
Hrsennehf which is a common crop, probably re¬ 
presents the Heb. kwf^emeth (Ezk 4"). The lukali 
plant (Jer 2“, Mai 3*) grows esp. near the Dead 
Sea. Millet (Ezk 4*) is also known by its Heb. 
name ; and the coriander (Ex 16*S Nu IP) is culti¬ 
vated, with cummin (Is 28^) and anise (Mt 23“); 
the mustard (Mt 13*^) grows to a tree in the 
Jordan Valley, where the ‘Vine of Sodom* (Dt 
32**) is found m the 'osAtr tree (CcUotropis Frocera); 
the mulberry, now grown extensiv^y for silk¬ 
worms, is noticed in the NT (Lk 17®) but not 
in the OT ; willows (Ezk 17®) occur along the 
Jordan; and the ‘heath* of the OT (Jer 17® 48®) 
is the 'arar or stimted juniper of the Judasan 
desert, from which more than one desert town 
was named. 

Palestine has never been remarkable for its 
mineraX products. Mines of copper and leaxi (Dt 
8*) occurred only in Lebanon. Flint (of which 
knives were maide, according to Jos 6* and the 
LXX of 24*®*) is abundant, and is not only 
noticed in the 16th cent. B.O. on monuments, 
but is found worked into weapons in the city 
mounds at a great depth (as, for instance, at 
Lachish). The pitch of the Dead Sea is noticed 
(Gn 14'®, and perhaps Is 34®), and was collected in 
the time of Josepnus. Precious metals were in 
use, however, in the country long before the 
Exodus. 

The fauna of the country is almost unchanged 
from the earliest historic times. The lion and the 
wild ox have become extinct; the former is noticed 
by an Egyptian traveller in Lebanon in the 14th 
cent. B.O., and is even said to have survived to 
the 12th cent. A.D. ; its bones are found in caves 
and in the Jordan gravels. The wild ox {rFem or 
Bos PrimigeniuSt the ‘ unicorn ’ {jxovbKepwi] of the 
LXX) was hunted in Lebanon by Tiglath-pileser 
in B.O. 1120, and its bones have also been found. 
Both these animals were still hunted in Assyria 
in the 7th cent. B.O. On the other hand, the 
buffalo, now found in the marshes, is said to have 
been introduced by Mohammedan rulers in the 
post-biblical times. With these exceptions, the 
Palestinian animals are those of the OT. The 
bear, which according to the OT (1 S 17®®, 2 K 
2*®) was found on the Palestine mountains, is now 
known only on Hermon and Lebanon. The leopard 
(in the Jordan Valley), the wolf, the hyaena, the 
jackal, and the fox are all found in tne wilder 
districts; the boar is common in the mountains as 
well as in swamps. The wild ass is stUl to be 
found in the Eastern desert. The cat and domestic 
fowls, which were brought from Persia before the 
Christian era, are not noticed in the OT ; nor are 
mules (1 K 18®) noticed in the Pentateuch, though 
known by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. B.C. in 
Palestine, and now common. The fishes of the 
Jordan and Sea of Galilee are numerous, but as a 
rule coarse. The wild bee, Apis fasciata^ the 
cochineal insect (Is 7'®), which feeds on the S3rrian 
oak, and various species of locust (Lv 11“) and 
of ant, are native. Scorpions are common in the 
plains and deserts, where swarms of flies are also 
very troublesome in summer. Snakes are less 
numerous than in Africa, but many species are 
found. The camel is monumentally noticed in 


Palestine in the 14th century B.o.; the coney 
{Hyrax) is common near Sinai; the hare is also 
found in the desert as well as in Palestine ; the 
fallow deer (AV hart) and roebuck {vahmUr) are 
found in the woods of Tabor and Guead respec¬ 
tively, and the latter also in Lebanon and on 
Carmel; the gazelle (AV roe) and the wild goat 
{Ibex) belong to the plains and southern desert; 
the wild ox {Bubafe) is known only in the 
desert; the wild sheep (AV chamois) is found in 
the Sinaitio desert—it is the koi of the Mishna 
(Turk, koit ‘ sheep *). *—Among birds the ostrich (AV 
owl) is distinctive of the desert, and the ‘ cuckoo * 
is believed to be a gi^; the pelican is found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Waters of Merom, and 
the cormorant i^shdlak or ‘diver*) is a sea bird; the 
stork is found m the Jordan Valley in spring, and 
both it and the heron (Assyr. anpatu) are common 
in other parts of Palestine. The hoopoe (AV lap¬ 
wing) also occurs in the Gilead woods, as well as m 
Western Palestine. Among other animals noticed in 
the Bible the mole rat {Spalax Typhlus) is common 
(Is 2*®); the weasel is also found (Lv 11**), All kinds 
of birds of prey, vultures, eagles, falcons, kites, 
hawks, and ravens, are common, with small and 

f reat owls, partridges and pintails, quails, pigeons, 
oves, sparrows, swallows, and cranes, even in the 
Beersheoa desert. With regard to two animals 
described by Job (40. 41), leviathan is usually 
supposed to be the crocodile, which, as above 
noticed, is found in Palestine; behemoth answers 
best to the elephant [although taken by most 
modern commentators to be the hippopotamus], 
and the Asiatic elephant seems to have been known 
as late as B.c. 1600 on the Euphrates near Nil 
(i2P, Ist series, iv. 6). Ivory was commonly used 
in Palestine in the 15th and 14th cent. B.O., and 
even apes were then sent from Syria to Egypt, 
according to the records of Thothmes ni., in which 
also we fmd notice of asses, flocks and herds, goats 
and horses, taken from the Canaanites {ih, 17 f.). 
The Hebrews did not use horses to any large extent 
till Solomon*s time, but the Canaanites (ci. Jos 11®) 
had horses and chariots long before the Exodus, 
and in the 15th cent. B.C. they held the dog in as 
little estimation as did the Heorews. It is remark¬ 
able that seals have been captured off the Palestine 
coast, though rare in the Mediterranean. Some 
writers think that the ‘ badger * {taJjxish, Ex 26'®) 
should be rendered ‘ seal *; but others prefer ‘ por¬ 
poise,* which is found all round the coast, and 
was hunted by Tiglath-pileser I. in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The natural nistory of the Song of 
Songs embraces that of all Palestine ; that of the 
Book of Job is confined to the deserts round 
Petra; that of the Pentateuch may be said to 
belong to the desert, the hills of Gilead, and the 
Jordan VaU^. 

iv. The Kaces op Palestine.— .^ong the 
earliest inhabitants are noticed the Zuzim or Zam- 
zummim, the Emim, and the Anakim. These words 
seem to be non-Semitic, and the latter may mean 
‘tall,* as a Mongol word. The Canaanites are re¬ 
garded by the author of Gn 10® t as not Semitic, 
and there is monumental evidence (Tel el-Amama 
Letters, No. 10 Berlin Collection) that the Syrian 
Hittites spoke a non-Semitic language (perhaps 
Mongolic) in the 16th cent. B.O. In this enumera¬ 
tion, however, the Amorites (? ‘ highlanders ’) are 
included; and from the same monumental source 
it seems clear that they spoke an Eiwt Aramaic 
language like Assyrian. had driven out the 

Moabites at the time of the Exodus, and covered 
Eastern Palestine, as well as the Western moun- 


* The fallow deer, roebuol^ gaielle, wild goat, wild ox, wild 
iheep are mentioned onW in Dt 14* (tee Driver'e noteX and not 

On**l5^^i5ateSfin tl^^art. as an * ethnological table* (bat 
lee Dlllm. «d < 00 ., and Bajoe, SOM llOff.). 
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tains and the Lebanon.* The Hittites, according 
to Gn 23, extended to Hebron in an early age, but 
they were driven out of Central Palestine oelore the 
Exodus by Thothmes III. (Brugsch, Hist, Egyp, i. 
326). The Philistines, said to appear on monuments 
B.O. 1200, and whose god Dagon was worshipped 
at Ashkelon in the 16th cent. B.C., are thought to 
have been of Cretan origin (Gn 10'^ t), but the 
remaining tribes bear Semitic names, such as 
Canaanites (?*lowlanders' of Sharon and the Jordan 
Valley),Perizzite8 or * villagers* (?), Kenitesor ‘spear¬ 
men *(?), Kenizzitesor ‘hunters* (?), Kadmonites or 
‘ easterns.* The same cannot be said, however, of 
the Amalekites, who seem to have lived even in 
Central Palestine (Jg 12^®, though they are usually 
spoken of as a tribe in the desert S. of Pales¬ 
tine), or of the Girgashites—perhaps near Gergesa. 
The Ilivites in Shecliem and near Hermon (but see 
art. Hivites) may be ‘villagers.* and the Kephaim 
‘ mants * little distinguished from the Anakim, 
whose last survivors were found near Gath (2 S 
2 P^) in Philistia, whence the original Avvim, living 
in enclosures, were expelled by the Philistines 
(Dt 2*®). ^ The population thus seems originally 
to have included three distinct stocks, though 
many of the above names may be descriptive. The 
UitUtes and Amorites alone are monumentally 
known—the first a hairless race with slanting eyes 
and pigtails, apparently Mongols ; t and the latter 
a darker people, bearded and black-haired, with 
aquiline Sem. features. The Heb. groups, including 
Ammonites, Moabites, and the half-breed IshmaeP 
ites and Edomites, were distinguished hy language 
from the aborigines. Hebrew, Moabite, Phoenician, 
and the Aram, of Syria (as known from B.C. 900 to 
200 ) are kindred dialects, widely differing from the 
Eastern Aram, of Assyria and the Babylonian of the 
Tel el-Amama letters. The Can. glosses in the latter 
show, however, that the tlien (c. 1450 B.C.) inhabitants 
of Pal. spoke a language akin to Hebrew. See also 
the many Sem. names quoted below (p. 647®). In the 
8 rd cent. B.o. the Phoenician power and language ex¬ 
tended over Sharon as far as Joppa, and about the 
same time the Greeks began to form a new element of 
population. The Komans were never numerous in 
Pwestine, but during their rule a new Arab element 
from Yemen entered Bashan, and after Omar’s con¬ 
quest the old Aram, tribes (including Nabataeans 
and Palmyrenes) became mingled with Arab tribes 
from the Hejftz, whose names still denote districts 
in the mountains of Western Palestine, while the 
Bedawln nomads trace tlieir descent also to Arabia 
in the present day. European elements were 
added before the crusades, and in the 12th cent, 
colonists from all parts of Europe were numerous, 
especially Italians and Franks. 

New European and Jewish colonies are now still 
arising; and further elements of population have 
been due to the transplanting of Aramaean tribes 
into Palestine by the Assyrians ; to the inroads of 
the Turks, Mongols, and Turcomans, who have left 
small tribes behind them in Sharon and Esdraelon; 
and to the recent importation of Circassians into 
Bashan, and Bosnians into Sharon. The evidence 
of language shows that the present peasantry are 

• On the ‘Amorites* see also Driver in Hogarth's Authority 
and Arohmology (Index «. ‘Amorites*}, and in Cornm, on D«ut, 

p. 11. 

t The order of words in this verse Is thought to have suffered 
dislocation (see Dillm. ad loe., or Sayce, UCM 136; and cf. for the 
supposed Cretan origin of the Philistines, Am 9? and Dt 22S). 

1 Jensen supposes that the Hittites were the ancestors of 
the modem (Aryan) Armenians [cf. his HittUer u. Armenier, 
and a series of papers on ‘The Hittite Inscriptions* by him and 
Hommel (who opposes Jensen) in the Expos. Times, 1898-99]. 
The recently discovered texts found by Obantre in Oapna- 
dooia (see translations in Ths Times of 10th and 24th Octoner 
1899) appear to the present writer to show that the Hittite 
language was Mongolian. The whole subject is considered 
In detail In Oonder’s Ths EiUilss and their Language^ 


mainly of Aramaic extraction; they have been 
hardly touched by the European element except 
at Nazareth and Bethlehem ; there has, however, 
been some Greek influence from an early period; 
and they use a few Persian and Turkish words; 
but their language is an Arabic dialect, though 
differing considerably from that of the pure Araos 
or Bedawin nomads, found in the Jordan Valley, 
the southern deserts, and the eastern plateau, and 
preserving, in vocabulary^ in pronunciation, and 
m grammar, many archaic features of the older 
Syriac and Aramaic. In the Philistine plain the 
peasants approach the Egyptians in dress and in 
appearance, but the general type is very different 
from that of the Arabs, and is similar to that of 
the Assyrians on the monuments. A very ancient 
Can._ element may be suspected to have survived, 
modified by a strong infusion of true Arab blood, 
in the 7th and even as early as the 2nd cent. 

A. D. The modem Jewish element, which is con¬ 
stantly increasing, is entirely foreign, recruited 
earliest from Spam and Africa, and recently from 
Russia, Poland, and other European countries. 
The Turks and Kurds are present only as a ruling 
class, but Greek blood is no doubt found among the 
native Christians of the Greek sects, and Italian 
among Latin Christians. The tall, handsome 
Druzes of Hermon and Bashan seem, by language, 
to be partly of Persian origin ; and the MetAwileh 
of Upper Galilee (amo^ whom blue eyes are not 
uncommon) are also I^rsian immigrants of the 
Shiah or Persian Moslem creed. Some of the oldest 
Jerusalem families, however, trace their descent to 
the pure Arabs who came with Omar. There is 
no ^own evidence of the survival of Norman blood 
derived from cnisaders; and the language which 
they used has not affected the speech of Syrians. 
In the OT wo have early reference to Aram, 
speech (Gn 3P^ Is 36^^) as distinct from Heb., 
and to the later mixed language of the Jews in 
Ashdod (Neh 13*^). The evidence of inscriptions 
seems to show that, about the Christian era, a very 
strong Greek element existed in Bashan, where in 
one case we have an Aram. -Gr. bilingual of the time 
of Herod the Great. The dialects spoken between 

B. C. 900 and 200 are moreover attested, by texts 
and coins, to have been cognate to ancient Heb. ; 
and the Greek boundary-stone of Herod’s temple 
attests the presence of (ireeks, even in Jerusalem, 
about the time of Christ. 

As regards population, the evidence of ruins 
shows that it was much larger in Roman and 
Byzantine times—and probably in the 12th cent, 
—than it is now. The numbers stated on Assyr. 
texts would indicate a population exceeding 200,000 
souls in the southern mountains in B.C. 701 ; 
and the Syrian forces opposing the Assyrians in 
B.C. 860 are said to have numbered 80,000, repre¬ 
senting a population of at least 400,000 souls. 
It cannot be said (but see Buhl, Die Soc, Verhdltn, 
d, Isr, p. 62) that Palestine was incapable of 
holding a population of 6,600,000 souls (cf. 2 S 
24®), though tne question of numbers is rendered 
difficult by textual alterations.* At the present 
time the population of Western Palestine is esti¬ 
mated to be not more than about 600,000 ; but the 
country fully cultivated would support ten times 

* Instances of these variations in numbers are not oonffned to 
the chronology of On which differs so greatly in the 

Heb. Sam. and LXX VSS, or 1 K 61, where the LXX differs by 
forty years. In 1 S 18» the Peshitta reads 8000 for 80,000. In 
2 S 84 the I 4 XX has 7000 for 700, and in 1 K 6U 20,000 for 20. 
In ICh 1190* u the Peshitta has 80 for 8; in 2 Oh 84 ths 
LXX A (agreeing more nearly with 1K 6 ^) reads 20 for 120: and 
in Ezk 461 ba have 20,000 for 10,000 (Q) : to say nothing of minor 
differences as to the regnal years, llie numbers in some parts 
of the OT have evidently biran miscopied or altered, and some¬ 
times largely increased. The difBoulties as to numbers may 
tous in some oases be due to the sUte of the text. Bee, further, 
Numbie, p. 662s 
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that number. According to Ex 12®’ 38*®, Nu 1^, the 
Hebrews at the Exodus were about three millions. 

V. Bible Geography.— The geography of Pales- 
tine forms an important element in the OT, and 
no book therein can be noticed on which this study 
does not throw some light. The Bible geography 
is to some extent illustrated by monumental in¬ 
formation. The lists of Thothmes HI., about B.c. 
1600, include 119 towns in Palestine; others of 
great importance are noticed in the Tel el-Amama 
letters, c^ut B.c. 1450 ; others in the time of 
Ramses ii., about B.c. 1330. Shishak gives a list of 
133 towns in all parts of Palestine about B.c. 935 
and Sennacherib mentions others in B.c. 701. 
About 90 cities noticed in the Bible are thus 
monumentally known, between B.c. 1600 and 700. 
Those earliest noticed have Aram, rather than Heb. 
names, and were named by the Canaanites before 
the Exodus. The Hebrews seem very rarely to 
have altered the name of any city, though alter¬ 
native names sometimes occur. We may consider 
generally the outline of the topogiaphy during the 
various ages—the Patriarchal, that of the Con¬ 
quest, that of the Kingdom, that following the 
Captivity, and that of the Greek and Roman age 
down to the 1st cent. A.D. —with a briefer refer¬ 
ence to later topographical records. 

Study of the topography is not seriously affected 
by textual discrepancies between the Heorew and 
the Versions. Tne most important addition is in 
Jos (15®®*), where 11 cities are noticed by the LXX 
and not in the Heb., viz. Tekoa, Ephratah, 
Peor {FagMr\ Etam (Ain 'AMn), Kulon (Kolo- 
nia), Tatam, Sores Karem (Ain ICdrim), 

Galem (Beit J6la\ Bether (Bitttr)^ and Manocho 
(Malhah)^ said to belong to Judah. The mention 
of Kolonia seems to show that this is a very late 
addition, and the cities lie, not in Judah but in 
Benjamin, except Tekoa, Ephratah, and Etam. 
There are other textual differences where the Heb. 
text seems to be the less probable. Zoan (Pesh. 
Gn 13^®) is better than Zoar, and the addition of 
Seir (Pesh. Gn 36®) supplies a gap: *at Jazer* 
(LXX Nu 21*^) is better than ‘was strong.* In 
Sam. Beth-jashan for Shen (Pesh. 1 S 7'^) points 
to Jeshanah (Ain Sinia) for this site, and Gibeah 
(indicated by LXX) is apparently the meaning of 
‘the high place* (1 S 10^®). Gatn (LXX B in 1 S 
17®*) is also preferable to ‘ the valley.* Ezel (1 S 
20'®, cf. v.^^ in Pesh. and LXX) disappears as a 
proper name, and Hareth (now Khards) becomes a 
city instead of a ‘ wood * (LXX of 1 S 22®). Maon 
is also more probable than Paran (LXX of 1 S 25*), 
and Bethzur than Bethel (LXX B of 1 S 30**), as is 
Carmel for Racal (LXX B in v.*®). Geshur for 
Ashurites (Pesh. and Vulg. 2 S 2®) is probable; 
and Tibhath for Betah (Luc. Mare/3d#c, 2 S 8®) 
is certainly correct; while Edom for Aram (after 
same VSS in vv.*®* **) agrees with the notice of the 
Valley of Salt and vnth the succeeding verses. 
Gath (Pesh. and LXX in 2 S 21*®) is better than 
the unknown Gob, and ‘the Hittites to Kadesh’ 
(Lucianio text) is an important improvement on 
Tahtim-hodshi (2 S 24®), as is Ai for Gaza (MSS 
of 1 Ch 7*®). Geshur for Asshur (Ps 83®) is a prob¬ 
able emendation (so Lagarde, but see Duhm ad 
loc )y and Baal-hermon (Ca 8**) for Baal-hamon (so 
Grtttz, but see Budde, ad loc,). Gibeah (Pesh. Jer 
31®®) is better than the unknown Goath, and Accho 
(indicated by LXX) takes the place (so Reland et 
aLy but see Nowack, ad loc,) of ‘at all* (Mio 1*®). 
In the few remaining cases of textual differences 
affecting topography, the Heb. text seems to be pre¬ 
ferable. 

The town names of Palestine are so ancient that 
their occurrence does not, as a rule, affect critical 
questions; yet the absence of the names of Jeru- 
^em, Samaria, Tirzah, and Zereda in the Pent, is 


notable. The permanence of the pop\ilation has 
preserved some three-fourths of the (JT nomen¬ 
clature to the present day, and these names are 
equally traceable in the 4th and 12th centuries 
A.D. in a large number of instances. The survey 
of the country has brought to liglit some ir>0 
biblical sites which were unknown, because, as 
a rule, they do not appear on earlier maps. In 
Genesis the Heb. ancestors are represented as 
migrating from Ur on the Lower Euphrates to 
Harran in the north, thus entering Canaan through 
Syria ; and Phoenician tradition points to the same 
lino of immigration. The Ainraphel and Arioch, 
with whom m Gn 14 Abraham is said to have 
been contempora^, have been supposed (though 
Jensen, Ball, and King [Letters and Inscriptions of 
KJuimmurahiy 1899] dispute this) to be the Bah. 
Khammurabi and Eriaku, whose date is fixed by 
many at about B.c. 2376-2333 (see Sayce, EHll 
281). The Hebrews naturally reached Bethel before 
Hebron and Beersheba. Of the cities noticed in Gn, 
those of Syria (Gn 10*®“*®) are known in B.c. 1700, 
1600, and 1500 on monuments in the cases of 
Sidon, Arka, Arvad, Zemar, and Hamath. Gerar 
and Gaza in Palestine (v.*®) are noticed in B.C. 1600 
and 1500 respectively; but Dan (if really a town 
name in Gn 14*^) does not seem to have been 
so named till the time of the judges (Jg 18‘-‘‘). 
Dothan (Gn 37*’) is noticed by Thothmes III. 
about B.c. 1600, and its site is e^ially certain 
with those of the preceding cities. Damascus (Gn 
15*) is noticed by Thothmes III. in B.c. 1600, and 
on the Tel el-Amarna tc.blets a century later.* 
These tablets also refer to the land of Hobah (Gn 
14*®) north of Damascus, and to the land of Ham 
(Gn 14®) in Bashan. The topography of Exodus is 
mainly confined to the desert, and unfortunately 
contams many names of unknown localities. 
That of Numbers refers largely to a region never 
reached by the Egyptians, and only conquered 
by the Assyrians in the 8th cent. n.c. The chief 
sites in Moab and Gilead retain their ancient 
names, and some are noticed on the Moabite 
Stone about B.c. 850. The conquest of Eastern 
Palestine in five months by the Israelites was less 
arduous than many of the yearly campaigns of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians, which extended over 
much greater distances through hostile parts of 
Palestine. The view of Palestine from Nebo (Dt 
34*“®) accords with the actual view, excepting that 
Dan and the ‘ Western Sea * are hidden by nearer 
mountains. 

The great geographical book of the OT is, 
however, that of Joshua. The description of the 
boundaries of the land applies, in the judgment of 
the writer or the present article, to a time previous 
to that of the captivity of Gad in B.c. 734 (1 Ch 
5*®), and to that of the Moabite conquest in B.c. 850. 
It also refers to a period not later than that of 
David, according to the note (1 Ch 4®*) concern¬ 
ing the dispersion of Simeon. Ai (Jos 8*®) was 
apparently no longer in ruins in b.c. 701 (Is 10*®), 
and was repeopled after the Captivity (Neh 11®*). 
The curse of Joshua on Jericho (Jos G*®) was ful¬ 
filled (1 K W*) in Ahab’s time, about B.C. 850; 
and the regions unoonquered by Joshua (13®*®) 
were part or David’s kingdom. Jebus (Jos 15®®) 
was also taken by David; and Nob, which is un¬ 
noticed in Jos (21) as a priestly city, had its popu¬ 
lation massacred by Saul (1 S 22*®), but aj)parently 
was reoccupied by b.c. 701 (Is 10®®). On the other 
hand, the mstinction of Israel and Judah seems to 
be indicated geographically (Jos 11*®*®*), and it is 
very remarkable that there is no account of the 
conquest of Central Palestine, and that the descrip¬ 
tion of the Samaritan region is much less com- 

* On the namee In these tablets see esp. Petrie’s Syria and 
Egypt from the Tell el-Amama Lettert, pp. 144-187. 
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plete than that of Galilee and Judaea. There is an 
iir^rtant difference in the order of the passage 
referring to the fulfilment of the law at Snechem 
(Jos 8*^'“) in the LXX, and it has been suspected 
that the original book has lost portions referring 
to Samaria. The geography, however, does not 
represent that of the later period (Neh 11“**®), 
when Judah colonized the earlier possessions of 
Simeon, and Benjamin settled in towns that had 
belonged to Ban. The forty-eight Levitical cities 
were assigned in obedience to the law (Nu 36*}, 
but the arrangement laid down in Ezk (46***) is 
quite different, and these cities are not so assigned 
in Neh (11**). The majority of the Levitical cities 
are well-known sites, and the variations in the 
imperfect parallel list (1 Ch 6) are few. Beth- 
shemesh, Gezer, Beth-horon, Eltekeh, Aijalon, j 
Gath-rimmon, Taanach, Ashtaroth, Daberath, and 
En-gannim are among the Levitical cities which 
are noticed on Egyp. monuments, and in the Tel 
el-Amama letters, in the 16th and 16th cents. 
B.C., excepting Beth-horon and Eltekeh—noticed 
by Shishalc (B.C. 936) and by Sennacherib (B.c. 701) 
respectively. 

when we compare the final arrangements of the 
conquest — for at first Judah, Benjamin, and 
Joseph occupied country (Jos 16. 17) out of which 
portions were taken for Issachar, Dan, and Simeon 
—with the twelve provinces which existed in the j 
time of Solomon, tne two accounts are found to 
coincide very closely, but in subsei^uent ages the 
boundaries mentioned differ considerably from 
those of the Bk. of Joshua. Ephraim, Naphtali, 
and Asher are noticed as provinces with Issachar 
and Benjamin (1 K 4**^*); the second province in¬ 
cluded towns of Dan; the third appears to have 
been in Judah ; and the fourth perhaps in Zebulun. j 
East of Jordan the northern province had its capital 
at Bamoth-gilead {BeimHn) and the southern at 
Mahanaim (probably Makhneh), while the twelfth 
province coincided with the lot of Keuben. 
Simeon had already ceased to hold the Beersheba 
plains. 

The most completely described region in the 
Bk. of Joshua is that south of Jerusalem.* The 
north boundary of Judah ran south of Jericho by 
Gilgal and Adummim {Tal'at ed’Dumm) to Enrogel 
in the Kidron Valley ; and, leaving^the capital in 
Benjamin, it ran southward by Kachel’s Tomb 
(1 S 10*, Jer 3D*) to Nephtoah (Jos 15*), which was 
at Etam according to the Talmud of Jerusalem 
(Ain 'AidUf south of Bethlehem), whence it ran 
west to Chesalon {Kesla) and to Kiriath-jearim 
(Erma), and south of the valley of Sorek, and to 
Ekron and Jamnia and the sea. The cities within 
this border are enumerated (Jos 16) in groups ac¬ 
cording as they were in the Negeb or * dry land,’ 
the ShephMah or western foot hills, the Ear or 
* mountain r^ion,’ and the Midhar or desert. Of 
those in the Beersheba desert little is known, and 
the total is given as twenty-nine, while the details 
amount to thirty-four. Amam, Shema, Hazar- 
gaddah, Heshmon, and Bethpelet are, however, 
omitted in the parallel passage (Jos 19*'*). Of the 
rest, only Adadah {*Ad'adah), Kedesh {^AinKadies), 
and Kerioth • hezron (at Jehel Hadhirm) are 
known, with Beersheba {Btr es-Seb'a), llimmon 
lUmm er-Rumdmin), and perhaps Ziklag (AsluJ). 
In the second list (Jos 1^) Sharuhen stands for 
Shilhim, and appears to be the present Tell esh- 
Sheri'ah in the l^ilistine plain^ which is noticed 
as early as B.C. 1700, when the Egyptians were ad¬ 
vancing on Canaan. The second group in the * low- 

* Throughout this article the identiflcstions of towns, etc., 
are those which were first proposed by or which commend 
themselves to the present writer. Space forbids the reasons 
for his conclusions being stated. The reader may refer to the 
separate articles, In some of which a different identification is 
adopted, and where the authorities are cited. 

lands ’ (Jos 16**'**) is much more perfectly known, 
as lying south-west of the Jerusalem mountains. 

Of these, Zorah is noticed monumentally in the 
fifteenth century B.C., and is now the village 
Surah, Eshtaol {^EshiC^, Zanoah {ZanHh), En- 
gannim {Umm J%na), ]^am (Ain 'Ainah), Jar- 
muth {YarmHk), Adi^lam (Aid el-Mia), Socoh 
{Shuweikeh), and Gederoth {Jedtreh) retain their 
old names little changed. The third group is less 
known, but seems to have included cities on the 
edge of the plain of Philistia, among which Migdal- 
gad {Mejdeleh), Lachish {Tell ec-Eesg), Eglon 
(Ajldn), Beth-dagon {Beit Dejan), Naamah {Na- 
'aneh), and Makkedah (probably el-Mughdr) are 
fixed. Eglon is monumentally noticea in B.c. 
16(X), Lacmsh and Makkedah alJout B.C. 1489-1440, 
and Beth-dagon in B.C. 701. The fourth group 
included towns nearer to the Hebron mountains, 
of which Nezeb {Beit Nusib), Keilah {^Uah), 
Achzib (Ain Kezbeh), and Mareshah (Mer'ash) are 
all apparently noticed in the Tel el-Amama 
letters of the 16th cent. B.c., and the two latter 
by Micah (D^*^®) in the 8th cent. B.C. The three 
Philistine cities which follow do not appear to 
have been conquered till the time of Solomon. 
Ekron (Akir), Ashdod {Esddd), and Gaza {Ghuz- 
zeh) were, no doubt, ancient sites, but only the 
latter — an important city long held by Egypt 
—is noticed in the 15th cent. B.C. The sixth 
group in the mountains begins in the south, 
including the Negeb hills. Among these cities 
(w.®*"**) Jattir (JUttr), Socoh {Shuweikeh), Dannah 
{Idhnah), Debir {Dhaheriyeh), Anab (Anab close 
to the preceding), Eshtemoa {es-Semd'a), Anim 
{Ghuwein), and perhaps Holon {Beit Aula) and 
Giloh {Jdla), are fixed; while in the seventh 
group nearer Hebron occur Arab {er-Babiveh), 
Dumah {Ddmeh), Beth-tappuah {Tuffdh), Heoron 
itself {el-Khalil), and Zior {Siair), The eighth 
group includes towns farther east in the Heoron 
hills, such as Maon {Mdin), Carmel {Kurmul), 
Ziph {Zif), Juttah (Yuttah), Zanoah {Zan'da), Ha- 
Kain {Yuk%n)\ while Gibeah and Timnah {Jeb*a 
and Tibneh) may be ruined sites north-west of 
Hebron, though this is uncertain. The ninth group 
is in the mountains north of Hebron, including 
Halhul {Halhdl), Bethzur {Beit Sdr), Maarath 
{Beit Ummdr), Both-anoth {Beit *Ainiln), and 
Eltekon — perhaps Tekoa {Tekua), Two towns 
forming a separate group (v.*®) are Kiriath-jearim 
(Ermc^, and Rabban {Rubha) south-west of the 
preceding. The six cities of the desert are less 
known, but the ' City of Salt ’ (v.**) may be Tell el- 
MUh east of Beersheba, and the last is En-gedi 
(Ain Jidy) on the cliff above the Dead Sea. 
Several of the towns in the southern mountains are 
noticed in the lists of Thothmes iii. about B.c. 1600, 
such, for instance, as Carmel; but the Egyptians 
did not penetrate far into the mountains, though 
they held Jerusalem before the Hebrew conquest, 
and knew it by that name (JJrusalim), which 
occurs in the Bk. of Joshua (16®% cf. 10'***“). 

The north boundary of Benjamin ran from 
Jordan north of Jericho (Jos 18^^*“) to Bethel 
{Beitin) and to Ataroth-addar {ed-Ddrieh) on the 
hill south of lower Beth-horon {Beit' Ur et-Tahia, 
i,e, * the lower *). The west border ran due south 
to Kiriath-jearim (Erma), joining the border of 
Judah. The cities included in this mountain 
region (vv.“'“) are not all known, but among them 
were Bethel and Parah {Fdrah), Ojihrah (probably 
Taiyibeh), Chephar - ha - Ammoni {Kefr 'Ana), 
Ophni (thought to be Jufna), and Geba (<7s6’a), 
with Gibeon {el-Jib), Hamah {er-Bdm), Beerotn 
{Bireh), Mizpeh (perhaps Tell en-Na^beh), Chephirah 
{Krftreh), I^el {Bafdt), Eleph {Lifta), Jerusalem 
itself, and Kiriath {el-Kwrieh, called also Kwriei 
el-Anab) : all these are within the border. 
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The lot of Dan (Jos 19"-^) was in the low hills 
and plain west of Benjamin. Its boundaries are 
not stated, but on the south coincided with Judah, 
from which tribe Zorah and Eshtaol on the border 
were taken. Near these was Ir-shemesh (Ain 
Shems)f and farther north ShaaJabbin {Selbtt) and 
Aiialon {Yalo), Timnah and Ekron {Tibneh and 
*Afcir) were also on the Judah border. Eltekeh 
(perhaps Beit Likia) and Gibbethon {Kibbieh) were 
on the north-east, and Jehud {el’Yehudiyeh) with 
Bene-berak {Ibn Ibrak) in the plain north of 
Joppa. Me-jarkon (‘yellow water*) may have 
been the boundary stream already noticed, and 
Rakkon (‘ shore *) may be the present Tell er-Bakkeit 
on the shore north of Joppa (Fd/a). The territory 
was insufficient (v.^), and the plain was held by 
the Canaanites (Jg 1*^*^)* so that the Danites 
were forced to migrate from their plain or ‘ camp * 
{Mahaneh-dan, Jg 18**^*) west of Kiriath-jearim 
(in the valley of Sorek, south of Zorah) to the 
extreme north under Hermon. 

Of the cities of Dan, Joppa is noticed in the 
Tel el-Amama tablets (16th cent. B.C.) as well 
as by Sennacherib in B.O. 701, and the latter also 
notices Beth-dagon (on the border of Judah), Bene- 
berak, Eltekeh, and Timnah. 

The children of Joseph appear at first to have 
spread over all Samaria and Lower Galilee, as well 
as over'Baahan and half Gilead. Their original 
boundary (Jos 16'**) coincided with that of Benja¬ 
min, ana approached Judah at Gezer {Tell Jezer), 
which was, however, not taken (v.^®), though they 
claimed the plains subsequently given to Dan. 
Out of their territory also Issachar received a 
portion in the final division by lot. Ephraim had 
a small and rugged portion ; but Manasseh was a 
* great people ’ (Jos 17^^’^*)i yet unable to drive the 
Canaanites out of the chariot cities in the plains. 
Manasseh held some of the best lands in Central 
Palestine, and a wooded mountain, perhaps Car¬ 
mel (see Mio 7'^). The north border of Ephraim 
is briefly described (Jos 16^’^), running on the 
west from the north-west angle of Benjamin to 
Michmethah east of Shechem (17^), apparently the 
Mukhnah plain, and thence east to Taanath-sniloh 
{Tana) and Janoah (Fant2n), and thus to the 
Jordan Valley near Jericho. The river Kanah 
{Wddy ^anah) formed the border on the north¬ 
west, running to the sea; but the plains north of 
Dan were not occupied. The list of ‘separate 
cities* (16®) seems to nave been lost. The bound¬ 
aries of Manasseh are not stated, and only two 
towns within the portion of this tribe west of 
Jordan are noticed, namely, Shechem and Tappuah. 
The site of the latter is unknown, but it is perhaps 
the same as Yashubi *En Tappuah^ which would 
find a fitting site at Ydsdf close to the Mukhnah 
plain, the border of Ephraim (see Heb. Jos 17^). 
Manasseh had originally ‘touched upon’ Asher 
and Issachar, and claimed cities in these tribes, of 
which in Issachar Bethshean {Beisdn)^ Ibleam 
{Yebla), Endor (Anrft2r), Taanach {Tdnuk)y and 
Megiddo (probably Mujedd*a) are well known. It 
is remarkable that veiy few Samaritan towns 
are noticed, but in the Bk. of Joshua generally we 
find Shiloh, Tirzah, and Shechem mentioned. 
Monumental records are equally silent as to this 
very rugged mountain region. On the other hand, 
Megiddo and Taanach are noticed by Thothmes 
III. (in B.O. 1600) and in the Tel el-Amama texts 
(a century later); and again, in the reign of 
Ramses ll. (about B.O. 13^), Megiddo is noticed 
as if near the Jordan. 

The boundaries of Issachar are also unnoticed 
(Jos 19^^"”), but coincided with those of Manasseh, 
Naphtali, and Zebulun, including the plain of 
Dothan and that of Esdraelon. Hie known cities 
include Jecreel (Zer’in), ChesuUoth {Ikadl), Shu- 


nem {Sdlem), Hapharaim {el^Ferriyeh), Anaharath 
{En JFTa'drah)^ I^bbith {Rdha)^ Remeth {Rdmeh), 
En-gannim {Jenin), and En-haddah (perhaps Kefr 
A dan). Of these, Anaharath, and perhaps others, 
are noticed by Thothmes ill. in his lists. 

The borders of Zebulun are more particularly 
described. The lot included the Nazareth hills 
and the plain of Asochis with hills to its north. 
The nortn and south limits seem to be fixed by 
Dabbesheth {Dabsheh) and Jokneam {Tell Keimdn) 
respectively (Jos 19^®). The south border was at 
Sarid (or perh. Sadid, cf. LXX B in v.'®), which may 
be Tell Shaddd at the foot of the Nazareth hills. 
It ran east to ChesuUoth and Daberath {Debdrieh), 
where, at the western foot of Tabor, the three tribes, 
Zebulun, Naphtali, and Issachar met (see 19®®). 
The south border of Zebulun also touched Japhia 
( Ydfa, west of Nazareth), and reached the Kishon at 
Jokneam. The east border skirted theTabor plateau 
on the west, nmning north on the hills to Gath- 
hepher (now eUMesh-hed) and to Rimmon {Rummd- 
neh) east of the Asochis plain. The north border 
started on the east at Hannathon {Kefr 'Andn) and 
pa498ed along a deep valley to Dab^sheth. The 
remainder of the line coincided with the south 
border of Asher (Jos 19®^), running north of Cabul 
{KabiU) to Beth-dagon (probably xe// Dadk south 
of Acre) and to Shihor-libnath — apparently the 
river Belus. The shores of the bay of Acre seem 
to have belonged to Asher, perhaps as far as the 
Kishon (19®®), but Zebulun woula seem to have 
had a ‘haven* for ‘ships* (Gn 49“*), probably at 
Haifa under Carmel, in which name the Heb. 
word for ‘haven* or ‘shore* survives. Of the 
other cities of Zebulun, only Bethlehem {Beit 
Lahm) is certainly known. 

It appears to oe quite clear that the Tabor 
plateau, as well as the hills of Upper Galilee, be¬ 
longed to Naphtali. The towms included (19®*) 
those in the plain, Bezaanannim {Bessdin) as well 
as Heleph (perhaps Beit Lif) in the north. Among 
those in the plain were Aaami {ed-Ddmieh), Ham- 
math (south of Tiberias), Rakkath (believed by 
the Rabbis to be the old name of Tiberias, meaning 
‘ shore *), and Adamah {Admah north of Beis&n); 
Hukkok {Yalfdk) formed with Tabor the border 
on the south-west. In the upper mountains were 
Hazor (near Jefte/ irac?Afre/o.Kedesh(-{re<fe5),Horem 
{^drah), Beth-anath (Ainatha), and others which 
are doubtful. 

The tribe of Asher claimed the lower hills be¬ 
tween Accho and Tyre (19®* ®^), but failed to drive 
the Canaanites from many of the cities (Jg 1®'). 
Many of the towns of Asher are doubtful, though 
all appear to have been north of Acre. Dor (Jos 
17“, cf. 12®* and 1 Ch 7®®) is quite unknown, 
though fixed by Eusebius at Tantdrah south of 
Carmel. This, like many other assertions of his 
OnoTnasticon, is unauthorized and confusing, espe¬ 
cially as Dor seems to have been on the ‘uplands.’ 
Achshaph is probably eUYasif near Acre. Ham- 
mon seems to have been an important site near 
the shore farther north, where Renan ffiscovered 
inscriptions to Baal Haramon. Kanah is in the hills 
east of Tyre, and Achzib {ez-Zih) is north of Acre 
in the plain. Among these cities Tyro and Accho 
are noticed in the 16th cent. B.C. in the Tel el- 
Amama tablets and Achzib by Sennacherib in 
B.C. 701. 

East of Jordan, Reuben held the plateau round 
Heshbon, and the lot seems to have been bounded 
by the hills north of that city (Jos 13'®'**), ex¬ 
tending to Jordan in the valley of Shittim; but 
in Ahao’s time several of the cities of Reuben are 
noticed on the Moabite Stone as having been held 
by ‘ men of Gad.* The south border was Araon 
(now Wddy Mcjib) and Aroer ('Ar’afr) on the N. 
brink of its valley. The sites of Medeba {Md4Ub€h)t 
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Utishbon {Heshdn), Dibon {Dhibdn), and Beth-baal- 
meon (Main) are those of considerable towns. 
Kiriathaim {^eridt) and 13eth-jeshimoth {Suweimeh 
on the north-east shore of the Dead Sea) are 
known, with probably Sibmah {Sdmieh) near 
Heshbon. 

The boundary of Reuben and Gad was at Jazer 
(probably Beit Zdra north of Heshbon), and the 
latter tribe held the Jordan Valley east of the 
river, and the western slopes of Gilead, bounded 
on the east by Aroer near Rabbath-ammon 
(Ammdn), On the north-east they held Ramath- 
mizpeh (probably Siif, the Mizpen of Jephthah, 
Jg 11*^) and Betonim, perhaps the district in 
north Gilead now called el-Bu(ein. Mahanaim 
was on the border between Gad and Manasseh, the 
latter tribe holding ‘half Gilead* (13*^), which 
appears to mean the eastern half, Gad extending 
1 x) the ‘ border of the ridge * (Debir), and holding 
in the Jordan Valley Beth-aram (Bdmeh), Beth- 
nimrah {Nimrin), Succoth {Tell Der'ala), Zaphon 
(supposed by the Rabbis to be 'Ainatah)t and the 
lowlands to the Sea of Galilee. This agrees with 
the notice of Mahanaim in Solomon’s south Gilead 
province (1 K 4^^). The rest of the large portion 

g iven to Manasseh east of Jordan included all 
ashan (v. ®^), with the towns of Ashtaroth {Tell 
*Ashterah) and Edrei {edit-Dhra'a), which are 
noticed on monuments in b.o. 1600-1500. 

This tribal distribution of Palestine was broken 
up by the Assyrians. Tiglath-pileser III. (B.c. 745- 
7‘27) conquered Galilee (2 K 15®), and took captive 
the tribes east of Jordan (1 Ch 5^) shortly before 
Sargon took Samaria (B.c. 722). In 711 Ashdod 
was besieged by Sargon, and when Hezekiah was 
attacked oy Sennacherib in B.c. 701, Beth-dagon, 
Joppa^ Bene-berak and Hazor {Yazdr in the plain) 
are said to have belonged to Ashkelon. Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Ekron, and Gaza were then all inde¬ 
pendent, and Moab indeed had rebelled nearly two 
centuries earlier. Thus the geography of the Book 
of Joshua represents a condition >fhich did not long 
exist after tiie death of Solomon. The narrative 
chapters show that the conquest resembled those 
maae by the Egyptians or Assyrians in their annual 
campaigns: ‘ tne cities that stood still on their 
mounds’ (Jos IP®) were not destroyed, unless taken 
by stratagem. The invading army attacked usually 
the smaller places, but the fortresses with garrisons 
of chariots remained in the hands of the Canaan- 
ites, and subsequent attacks had to be made on 
places burned by Joshua and re-fortified by their 
inhabitants {e.g. Jg 1“, Jos 10®®). The first cam¬ 
paign from Gilgal by Ai and Gibeon to Aijalon, 
ana thence to Makkedah, Libnah, Lachish, Eglon, 
Hebron, and Debir, followed apparently the line of 
the conquests of the Hahiri noticed in the Tel el- 
Amama texts (B.C. 1480-1440): for they also came 
from Seir, and fought at Aijalon and Lachish, and 
penetrated by Keilah up the valley towards 
Hebron. The site of Debir was in the Negeb 
(Jg P*) and near Anab(Jos 15*®*®®), so that there 
is reason to place it at the important ancient site 
DJutheriyeh (‘ the place on the oack or ridge *) near 
Anab, at a village where rock-cut tombs and 
other marks of antiquity are found. This was 
the southernmost extent of Joshua’s original 
conquest. The conquest of Shechem (only lUbout 
20 miles from Ai) is not described, but the law 
was here fulfilled (Dt 27*. Jos 8®®); the next great 
contest was in Upper Galilee, where Hazor looked 
down on the Waters of Merom (Jos IP*®), and 
where all the northern Canaanites gathered. Hazor 
is also a place whence letters were sent asking 
aid from Egypt in the 15th cent. B.C. The Book 
of Joshua ends with his burial at Timnath-heres 
(Jg 2®) in Mount Ephraim (now Kefr Hdris), 
and that of Eleazar in Gibeah of Phinehas, prob¬ 


ably at the site now shown at 'Awertah east 
of uerizim. The bones of Joseph were buried at 
Shechem, where his tomb is shown near Jacob’s 
Well; and the altar on Ebal (Jos 8®®) and stone 
monument in the plain of Shechem (Jos 24®®) 
seemed to make this central city the capital of 
Israel. There were, however, several successive 
sanctuaries which were recognized before the 
building of the temple, namely at Gilgal, Shiloh, 
Nob, and Gibeon. The ark rested m Kiriath- 
jearim, and an altar of Jehovah was built on 
Carmel before Elijah’s famous visit (1 K 18®®). 
We have no notice, however, of contemporary local 
sanctuaries till after the division of the kingdom. 
The six cities of refuge were placed equidistant, 
three on either side of the river, at Hebron,Shechem, 
and Kedesh-naphtali, at Bezer {Bnseirah in Moab), 
Ramoth'gilead {Reimiin\ and Golan {SaJiem eU 
Jauldn)t \n the south, the centre, and the north of 
the country (Jos 20’^*®). 

A careful consideration of the geography of the 
Pent, and Bk. of Joshua, by the aid of modem ex¬ 
ploration, shows that the whole is easily under¬ 
stood, and that in no case does there appear to be 
any element suggesting that the descriptions were 
penned after the Captivity. Towns appear in the 
later books, such as Samaria, Zeroaa {Surdah)^ 
Lod {Lydda)t Ananiah {Beit Hantna)^ etc. (Neh 
11®®*®®), not noticed in Joshua, just as the later 
Heb. differs in the use of Persian and Gr. words, and 
in syntax and vocabulary, from the older Heb. of the 
Pentateuch. The geography of the Bk. of Joshua 
is, however, so exhaustive, tnat little is added to it 
in the OT books that follow. In Judges, Bezek 
(I*) may be the southern Bezkah rather than tlie 
Bezek of Saul (1 S 11®), now Ihztk north-east of 
Shechem. Conquests were pushed farther south 
than Debir to Zophath {es Sufa) in the Beersheba 
plateau; but Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron were not 
taken (LXX Jg P®), or any chariot city in the 
plains. Bethel fell, and its inhabitants migrated 
to Luz {Luweizeh) under Hermon (v.®®); but inter¬ 
marriage with Canaanites (3®) destroyed the power 
of the conquering race, and the king oi Mesopotamia 
is said (3^®) to have overrun Palestine (of. the words of 
Bumaburias to Amenophis iv. in the Tel el-Amama 
Collection). The episode of Sisera (Jg 4®) is elu¬ 
cidated by its geography. His chariot city was 
Haroshetn (‘the woods’), now el-Ifarathtyeh by 
the oak wood near the Kishon. The Kishon under 
Mount Tabor (v."^) is treacherous and swampy, and 
after the battle near Endor (Ps 83^®) the chariots 
were engulfed in the stream (Jg 6®*), while 
Sisera flea east to Bezaanannim {Bess'dm)^ near the 
Kedesh {^fadish) of the Sea of Galilee. The episode 
of Gideon’s victory is equally clear topographically. 
He lived at Ophrah (probably Ferata) in Somana 
{Jg 6'^), but encountered his eastern foes near the 
spring of Harod (Jg 7'), and pursued them down the 
valley of Jezreel to Beth-shittah {SAutta), and to 
Abel-meholah {*Ain Helweh) in the Jordan Valley, 
and by Succoth {Tetl Berdla) to Jogbehah (8“), 
now Jubeihah on the hills north of Rabbath- 
ammon. The story of Jephthah belongs to Mount 
Gilead, Tob (Jg 11®) being the present faiyibeh 
south-east of tne Sea of Galilee, and Mizpeh, 
probably SUff farther south on the Gilead upland. 
The pursuit of the Ammonites extended to Aroer 
on Amon. The exploits of Samson were confined 
to Philistia and the Shephelah near Zorah—the 
valley of Sorek (Jg 16*) retaining its name at 
Suril^ close to his home, while the ‘ cleft ’ of the 
rock Etam (15®*”) may be the curious cavern in 
the cliff at Beit A\db rather farther east. The 
rock Rimmon (Jg 2P*) was not far south of 
Shiloh at Bummdn, and vine cultivation (v.”) still 
continues south of Shiloh {SeUdn), the position of 
which is specially described as east of me road to 
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Shechem, and south of Lebonah (Luhhen) on that 
road 

The first capital of the Heb. kingdom was at 
Gibeah {Jeb'a) in Benjamin (1 S 13'-*), near Mich- 
mash {Mukhrnds)^ where the two great precipices 
divide these villages (14®) in the valley of SuweinU 
—‘the little thorn trees* — which perhaps pre¬ 
serves the name of Seneh, * the thorn. The valley 
of Elah ( Wddv es-Sun^) is still remarkable for the 
large terebintns whence its Heb. name was de¬ 
rived, and its site is fixed by the notice of Socoh 
(1 S 17^), now Shuweikeh, and of Gath (v.®^) and 
Ekron. Gath {Giti Eimuna) is prettv clearly 
fixed by a notice in the Tel el-Amama letters at 
the site usually accepted—the cliff of Tell es-Sdfi 
—at the mouth of the valley of Elah. David’s 
wanderings from this Philistine fortress extended 
up the valley of Elah to Adullam (Aid el-Mia) on 
its western side; to Hareth {Khards), in the hills 
above it on the east; and to Keilah {j^ilah) farther 
up its course towards Hebron (1 S 2P*® 23*); and 
thence to Ziph {Tell Zif) south-east of Hebron, and 
Maon {Tell main) farther south. He was finally 
driven to the deserts of En-gedi CAin Jidi/), but 
returned to Maon (LXX 1S iS*) immediately south 
of Carmel {Kurmnl) —a region still rich in sheep 
(1 S 23*^*“ 24* 25*). Zildag (27) was south of 
Beersheba not far from Arad {Tdl 'Ardd)^ where 
the Kenttes lived (cf. Jg 1*® and 1 S 27*®), but 
not more than three days’ journey from Jezreel 
(30|) for men mounted on riding camels. The 
Philistines, driven from the mountains, encamped 
by a ‘stream* {Aphek) in Shunem (29*, cf. 28*), 
wliich still runs from the spring at Sdlem, Saul’s 
army beiim to the south, on the rugged and barren 
slopes of Gil boa near Jezreel, his night journey to 
Endor, north of the Philistine camp, was especi¬ 
ally dangerous. 

The second Heb. capital was at Hebron, Saul’s 
adherents having their centre at Mahanaim in 
Gilead. The well of Sirah (2 S 3*®) retains its 
name (Ain Sdrah) north of Hebron. The con¬ 
quests of David extended north of Hermon to 
Tibhath (perhaps K^r Duhheh) in the Baalbek 
plains, but not to Kadesh farther north (2 S 8* 
24®), now lijiadesy on the Orontes. Damascus and 
Edom were subdued, with Moab and Ammon. The 
border towards Phcenicia extended to Dan-jaan 
{Danidn) near Achzib south of Tyre (24*), but the 
region from near Accho to Cabul {Kahdl) was ceded 
later to Tyre by Solomon (1 K 9*®), whose king¬ 
dom extended, however, north of Damascus to 
Tadmor (1 K 9*®). Tadmor retained its native name 
at Palmyra to the 1st cent. A.D., as attested by 
a Palmyro-Gr. bilingual on the site. Tiphsan 
(Thapsacus on the Euphrates south of Carchemish) 
is stated Q K 4**) to have been the limit of his 
power, including the country of the Hittite princes 
(v.**, cf. 9** 10*®); and Gezer, recently wasted by 
the Egyptians, was ceded to Israel (1 IC 9*®). We 
thus reach the period of greatest prosperity, when 
Joppa (2 Ch 2*®) was a Heb. port as well as Elath 
(1 K 9*®) on the Gulf of 'Akabah. The Phoe¬ 
nicians and the Hittites (1 K 10*®) in Syria 
remained, however, as dependent allies. The 
Cherethites and Pelethites (2 S 20*®) may have 
been guards from Philistia like the Gittites (15**), 
for a town called Keratiya exists south-west of 
Gath (but see art. Cherethites). Mahanaim is 
described (2 8 18*®) as situated in a ‘ round,* not 
far from a forest (v.®), and the remarkable basin 
on the Gilead plateau in which the ruins of 
Makhneh stand is not far from the southern oak 
and fir woods, whence es SoUt (the Saltus of later 
times) was named. 

The third Heb. capital at Jerusalem had existed 
from the 15th cent. B.C. as a city. It reouires to 
be separately treated (see Jerusalem), but was 


chosen, probably in preference to the older centre 
at Shecnem, from military and political considera¬ 
tions. The southern mountains have always been 
the last refuge from foreign invaders from the 
plains. The gradual decay of the kingdom began, 
even in Solomon’s age, with the loss of Damascus 
(IK 11**); and Zereda {Surdeh) in Ephraim be¬ 
came a centre of revolt (v.*®, cf. LXX additions, 
1 K 12**‘ff*)- Shishak’s conquests (14*®), according 
to his own record, extended over all Palestine 
except Upper Galilee, which was conquered by the 
Syrians (16*®). The earlier boundary of Israel and 
Judah seems to have been near the Michmash 
Vall^ (V.**, cf. 2 Ch 13*» 16*‘®, Zee 14*®, 2 K 23*); 
and Tirzah, the northern capital (1 K 16®®), was 
probably at Teiasir, an ancient site north-east 
of Shecnem. The site of Elijah’s sacrifice (1 K 18) 
is supposed to have been at the southern peak of 
Carniel, now called el-MahrakaK-—*^ the ^ace of 
burning.* The ^hek of the Syrian wars (1 K 
20®®) is probably Fik, on the precipices east ot the 
Sea of Galilee. The vine cultivation of Jezreel 
(I K 21*) is attested by the remains of rock-cub 
winepresses east of the town, though no vines are 
now grown. 

A new capital at Samaria now appears in history 
(1 K IG**) in a well-watered mountain region, at 
Sehastieh west of Shechem, but much exposed to 
invasion both from the western and the northern 
plains. Tiphsah (2 K 15*®), smitten by Menahem, 
was probably not the distant Thapsacus on the 
Euphrates, but the modem TafsaJf, (spelt with the 
final guttural) south of Shechem ; for the Hittites 
were still an independent people, unconquered by 
Assyria till the time of Sargon (cf. 2 Iv 7®), and 
the conquests of Jeroboam ii. in Syria (2 K 14**) 
extended only to Hamath, half-way to the Hittite 
capital at Carchemish (2 Ch 35*®), now Jerdbis on 
the Euphrates. 

After the Captivity geographical indications are 
less numerous, but many new to^vns are noticed 
(Ezr 2), such aar Netophah {Beit Nettf in the 
Shephelah), Azmaveth {Hizmeh)^ Neballat {Btr 
Nibdla)y and Ono {Kefr Ana) in Benjamin, Elam 
(perhaps Beit Aldm west of Hebron) and others 
already noticed ; ‘ the other Nebo’ (Neh 7®®) may 
be Nuba in the same district; the villages in the 
Shephelah were colonized by men of Judah and 
Benjamin, who spread as far as Zikla^, Lachish, 
and Lod (Neh 11*®*®®). The topographical notices 
of the poetical and prophetic books do not require 
fecial consideration, but that of the Song of 
oongs is remarkable os covering the whole of 
Palestine east and west of Jordan, and as indicat¬ 
ing the various natural features of the dillerent 
regions—the flowers of Sharon (2*), the mountains 
of Bether (probably Bittir near Jerusalem, 2*^), 
the pastures of Gilead (4*), the wild summits of 
Lebanon and Hermon (4*), the fertile plain round 
Tirzah (6®), the hills above Damascus (7®), the 
pools still found beneath Heshbon (7*), and perhaps 
the copses of Carmel, and the ‘ circle ’ of Mahanaim 
(6*» 7®). 

The geography of the Hasmoneean period, in 
the First Book of Maccabees, is evidence of the 
genuine character of that work. The revolt began 
at Modin {Medieh) on the hills east of Lydda; and 
the three great passes at Bethhoron, Bethzur, and 
Berzetho {bir eZ’Zeit)^ on the west, south, and north 
of Jerusalem, were defended by Judas. Ada^, the 
site of his last victory, was at 'Adaaah near Gibeon. 
Bethzacharias {Beit Skaria), where Eleazar was 
killed under the elephant (1 Mac 6®*), was within 
sight of Jerusalem on the south. The raids of 
Judas wore cairied over the whole of Eastern 
Palestine and into Philistia and Edom, but the 
only parts securely held were in the mountains 
roundTJerusalem. After his death the surviving 
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brothers found refuge in the desert of Judah and 
in the Jordan jungle before establishing them¬ 
selves at Michmash. Under Jonathan the Jewish 
boundaries extended over all Western Palestine 
and Syria, even to the river Eleutherus north of 
Tripoli {Nakr tl-Kthir)^ the port of Joppa and the 
cities of Philistia having been also won. Gerasa 
{Jtrash) in Gilead is first noticed in the time of 
Alexander Jannseus. 

The NT topograpliy is mainly confined to Lower 
Galilee, but the works of Josephus, the Mishna, and 
other early Talmudic tracts enable us to trace the 
boundaries of Samaria, while the village names of 
Lower Galilee are noticed in great numbers in the 
Lift of Josephus, including many places not other¬ 
wise mentioned, but which retain their ancient 
names. The most important topographical ques¬ 
tions in the Gospels, from a critical point of view, are 
those concerning the sites of Bethabara, Emmaus, 
and Sychar. Christian tradition from the fourth 
century has placed Bethabara (on the reading in 
Jn 1“ see article Bethabara) at the Jericho fcrd, 
because Johnpreaohed in the wilderness of Judsea 
(Mt 3*); but this does not accord with the distance 
from Cana of Galilee, a day’s journey (Jn 2^), 
and the Baptist preached in all parts of the Jordan 
Valley (Lk 8*), The name of Bethabara (* house 
of the ferry *) survives at only one of the Jordan 
fords, Makhddet *Ahdraht ‘the ford of the ferry,’ 
and this is on the confines of Galilee (Mt 3'^), and 
a day’s loumey from Cana. The site of Emmaus i 
is not known (possibly Khamaaa soutli-west of 
Jerusalem); the emendation of the Sinai tic MS 
(Lk 24^ reading 160 for 60 furlongs), clearly in¬ 
tended to point to Emmaus Nicopolis {*Aimods)t 
gives too great a distance from Jerusalem to agree 
with the context (w.^^-"). Sychar (Sam. Isctutr^ 
translated in the Arabic of tJie Sam. Chronicle 
* Askar) is clearly the village * Askar close to Jacob’s 
Well (Jn 4®*«). dEnon near Salim (Jn 3^^), where 
there was ‘ much water,’ is probably to be found 
at the perennial stream north-east of Shechem, 
between the sites of 'AinUn and Sdlim, where 
alone in Palestine the two names occur near each 
other. The site of Chorazin (Mt 11*^) is fixed at 
Ktrdzehf north of the Sea of Galilee, but that of 
Capernaum (Caphamaum in the earlier MSS) 
is disputed. Christian tradition from the 4th 
cent, has placed it at Tell HUm, but the fountain 
of Capernaum watered the plain of Gennesaret 
(Jos. BJ III. X. 8), and Isaac Chelo (14th 
cent. A.D.) identifies the town with a city of the 
Minim, who, according to the Rabbis, were heretics 
of Capernaum^ Jewish tradition seems thus to 
point to the rum of Minieh in the small plain of 
Gennesaret. Bethsaida Julias (Jos. B*/ iir, x. 
7) was at the mouth of the Jordan, east of the 
river, where it entered the Sea of Galilee. It is 
usually placed at et-Tell, a ruin now a mile from 
the mouth. The swampy delta between this site 
and the lake has probably been formed during the 
last nineteen centuries. This city appears to he 
the Bethsaida of the Gospels (Mk 8”) on the way 
to Csesarea Philippi under Hermon (v.*^), and 
apparently east of Jordan (cf. Mt I4”*”‘“, Lk 
9^®), although two of the oldest MSS omit the 
name in the last cited passage. This view is not 
contradicted by the other passages in which 
Bethsaida is noticed (Jn I^, Mt 11«). Magdala 
(Mt 15“), called Magadan in some early MSS, and 
possibly identical with Dalmanutha (Mk 8^®), is the 
little hamlet Mejdel north of Tiberias. Gerasa (Mk 
6^ Lk 8®®=:Gadara of Mt 8*) or Gergesa is usually 
placed at the ruin Khtrsa^ under the cliffs east of 
the Sea of Galilee, a site which answers to the notice 
of a ‘ ste^ place ’ (Mt 8*®). See, further, under the 
articles Gadara, Gadarenes, and Gsrasenes. 
The site of Bethphage (Mk IP) is unknown, but it 


was near Bethany ifl-Azeriyth) on Olivet. Geth- 
semane is only traditionally indicated, but it was 
clearly at the foot of Olivet, east of the Kidron 
Valley. Ephraim (Jn 11®*) is traditionallv the 
village y^aiyiheh neax Baal-hazor (cf. 2 Ch 13'® 
and 2 S 13"). Antipatris (Ac 23®'), at Bds el- 
*Ain, on the old road from Jerusalem to Caesarea, 
was a city built by Herod the Great. 

The boundaries of Samaria coincided roughly 
with thoso of the old tenitory of Manasseh west 
of Jordan, and extended to the Jordan Valley (cf. 
Mk 10') 8.3 well as to the sea—Caesarea Palestina 
and Capharsaba (JCefr Sdba) being Sam. towns 
according to the Rabbis. Samaritans also lived 
in Bethsnean and on Carmel, where JCe/r ts-Samir 
represents the older Castrum Samaritorum. The 
south boundary followed a great ravine eastwards 
from Ant^atns, having Beth Rima {Beit Bima) 
and Beth Laban {Lubben) on the south, and pass¬ 
ing by Anuath and Borceos {Berktt). Acrabbi 
CAkrabth) and Sartaba {^um Sartabah) were in 
Judsea; and the boundary, leaving Shechem on 
its west, thus seems to have followed the valley 
of iEnon. En-gannim {Jenin) was the border 
town of Galilee- in the plain of Esdraelon; but 
Carmel, Gilboa, and all Sharon north of Antipatris 
appear to have been in Samaria. Galilee was 
bounded on the north (see Tosephta, Siphri, and 
Talm. Jems.) by Achzib north of Accho {ez-Zib), 
Gatm {Ja'thiln), Beth Zanita {Zuioeinita), Melloth 
{Malia)f Gelil {JilU), and Kanah {f^anah), and 
thence on the north the line ran along the Leontes, 
and to Cmsarea Philippi {Banids) under Hermon. 
The ‘coasts of Tyre and Sidon’ (Mt IS®*) were 
thus beyond the Holy Land. On the east, Bashan 
was divided into the districts of Gaulanitia 
{Jauldn), Trachonitis (the Lejja or ‘ basalt’ region), 
Ituraea,—usually supposed to be the Jtddr region 
under Hermon,—Batanaea and Auranitis {J^aurdn). 
See Bashan. Decapolis (Mt 4*®, Mk 6®®, Pliny, 
HN V. 18) was a confederation of ten cities in 
Bashan, including Gadara {Umm ^eis), Gerasa 
{Jerdsh), Canatha {Kanawdt)^ Abila {Abil), Susitha 
{Sdsieh), Dion {Adiln)^ C^itolias (probably Beit er- 
Bds), Pella {Fahil), and Kaphana, with Bethshean 
{Beisdn) west of the Jordan. 

Palestine was enriched by Herod the Great with 
new cities, such as Cmsarea, and by CTeat buildings 
at Jericho, Phasaelis {Fusail in the Jordan Valley), 
Samaria, Antipatris, Ashkelon, etc. He built the 
desert fortress of Masada {Sehbeh) on the south-west 
shores of the Dead Sea; and his tomb was in the 
circular fortress of Herodium, which still stands on 
its conical hill south of Bethlehem {Jebel Fureidis), 
His successors added Tiberias, Csesarea Philippi, 
Bethsaida, Archelais (probably Kerdwa in the 
Jordan Valley), and other towns; but his dominions 
were divided (Jos. Ant. xvii. xi. 4), Arohelaus 
ruling Edom, Judaea, and Samaria; Philip ruling 
Bashan and Abilene (north of Hermon); and 
Antipas ruling Galilee, with Gilead and Moab 
(Peraea); until under the Roman procurators 
Palestine became a province suyect to the legate 
of Syria. During tais period Damascus and the 
regions far east of the Jordan were subject to the 
Nabataean pmcesof Petra from B.c. 95 to A.D. 106. 
Bashan was incorporated in the province of Syria 
in A.D. 34 after the death of Philip. 

Later Geography. —Knowledge of the later topo« 
graphy of Palestine is important for a right under¬ 
standing of many questions, but the subject can¬ 
not here be fully treated. The scatterea notices 
in Pliny, Strabo, and other Roman writers do 
not add, materially to our information, nor are 
many places noticed in the Mishna; but in the 
4th cent, the Jerusalem Talmud contains many 
references. The conquests of Cornelius Palma 
under Trajan in A.D. 105 gave to the Romans the 
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whole of Gilead and Moab from Bostra (BusraA) 
to Petra and 'Al^abah on the Ked Sea. Bostra was 
the capital of this new province of Arabia, and the 
quarters of the Third Legion ^yrenaica). In 
A.D. 295 Auranitis, Batansea, and Trachonitis were 
added to this province (which was ruled by a pro- 
prsetor and a procurator), these districts having 
previously belonged to Syria. The Syrian province 
continued to use the Seleucid era for dating texts, 
but the Arabian cities dated from A.D. 106, the era 
of Bostra. Hence (see Mr. A. G. Wright’s paper 
in Pal, Expl, Fund Quarterly Statement^ 1895, 
p. 67) it bscomes possible to draw the north 
Doundary of Arabia in a.d. 106 on the south side 
of Bashan passing just north of Adraa, while 
after A.D. 295 the border between Arabia and 
Syria ran farther north by Neve {Natoa) and Aere 
{es-^unamein) in the north part of Bashan. The 
most important places historically in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. were Bether (Bittir near Jerusalem), 
where the great revolt of the Jews from Hadrian 
was suppressed, and Jamnia {Yebnah), the seat of 
the Sanhedrin after A.D. 70; while after A.D. 135 
it sat at Shafram {She/a *Amr), Oshah {HUsheh), 
Shaaraim {ShaWah)^ and Tiberias in Lower Galilee. 
The ^eat OnomOsticon of Eusebius, translated 
from Gr. into Latin by Jerome, is very important 
for a knowledge of the 4th cent, topography, 
but the identilcation of Bible sites by these 
writers, who were intimately acquainted with the 
whole country, is as often wrong as right (as may 
be shown in cases such as Aijalon, etc.), and it 
has no authority, although upon it was founded 
the Greek tradition which all pilgrim diaries 
repeat down to the 12th cent., and which still 
survives. The crusaders further confused the 
topography by now and ignorant identifications, 
often rejecting sites fixed by the consensus of 
Jewish, »am., and Gr.-Christian tradition. Before 
the first crusade (A.D. 1099) the Greek Church 
divided the country into three provinces, Palestina 
Prima, Palestina Secunda (Galilee and East of 
Jordan), and Palestina Tertia in the south, in¬ 
cluding S.E. Palestine and the southern desert— 
all under the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem. The 
crusaders had four metropolitans (at Jerusalem, 
Caesarea, Tyre, and Nazareth) under the Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem imtil A.D. 1187. Under 
the Homans and Byzantines the boundaries of 
the country were guarded by Legions and native 
auxiliaries, established at centres like Bostra 
{Busrali) on the edge of the Syrian desert, and at 
Sinai, with posts along the plains of Moab and 
Damascus. The tombstones of Homan officers are 
commonly found in these regions with Greek (and 
sometimes Latin) inscriptions. The crusaders 
divided all Palestine (except Bashan, which was 
never conquered) into fifteen baronies and fiefs 
under the king of Jerusalem in the 12th cent. 
The treaty of Hichard I. and Saladin (A.D. 11921 
left to the Christians all the plains of Philistia ana 
Sharon, with Galilee and Tyre, and many new 
fortresses were built in these regions early m the 
13th century. The last region left to the Chris¬ 
tians, after the conquest of Bibars, consisted, 
about A.D. 1282, of Carmel, the plains of Acre, and 
the hills east of Tyre, all finally lost in 1291 on the 
fall of Acre. Moslem accounts of Palestine are 
slight and, as a rule, late, excepting the geography 
of J£1 Mukaddasi, which throws light on the con¬ 
dition of the country before the first crusade. A 
considerable Christian population continued to 
exist under the Moslems during the centuries 
following Omar’s conquest, and was found in the 
country oy the crusaders. Soldiers from the west 
of Euro^ had already been planted in Palestine 
by the Homans in the 2nd cent., and a large 
population of European settlers occupied the land 


in the 12th; but after the 13th this element was 
represented till recently only by Italian traders 
on the coast, and by monks at Nazareth, Carmel, 
Jerusalem, and Bethlehem. During the last 
twenty years the immigration of Circassians (in 
Bashan), of Bosnians (at Cmsarea on the coast), 
and of Jews at Jerusalem, with colonies near 
Jaffa, on Carmel, in Galilee, and in Bashan, are 
the most remarkable changes in the population 
of the country. Our knowledge of Adestine 
under the Franks, in the 12th and 13th cents., 
is singularly minute, and the remains of their 
churches and castles are among the most con¬ 
spicuous ruins in the country; but their influence 
on the native race and language seems to have 
been very small. Modem Palestine under the 
Turks is divided into four provinces,—that of 
Jerusalem, that of Nablus (^echem), to which 
the Belka or ‘ empty land ’ (in Moab and Gilead) 
is attached, and that of Acre. Bashan is directly 
under the ruler of the capital at Damascus. The 
country still possesses fine comlands, especially in 
Sharon, Lower Galilee, and Bashan; its hills are 
covered with vines, especially on Hermon and 
round Hebron; and large groves of olives cover 
the lower foot hills. Most of its ancient towns 
are now either villages of huts built of mud in 
the plains and of stone in the hills, or they are 
ruins. The only city is Damascus (250,000 in¬ 
habitants), and the chief towns are Jerusalem (per¬ 
haps 60,000), Hebron (10,000), Gaza (18,000), JAffa 
(7000), Bethlehem (5000), N&blus (15,000), Jentn 
(3000), Nazareth (GOOO), Tiberias (2000), Acoho 
(Acre, 8000), and Tyre (3000); but these are only 
estimates based on local information, and the 
numbers constantly vary, the Moslem population 
and the Samaritims at Nfiblus (140 souls) tending 
to decrease, while the Jewish, Greek, German, and 
Maronite-Christian elements tend to increase, in 
numbers and in prosperity. 

vi. Antiquities. —At a time approximately 
dated B.G. 2800, the Akkadians from the lower 
Tigris were sending ships to Sinai for granite (Tel- 
loh inscriptions of Guaea), and cutting cedars in 
Amanus (Amalum), and it is not improbable that 
they entered Palestine as did Amraphel (Kham- 
murabi) and Arioch (Eriaku), who raided (Gn 
14*’^) through Bashan, Moab, and Edom to Kadesh- 
bamea, returning by En-gedi up the Jordan Valley 
to Dan, and to the land of Hobah north of Dam¬ 
ascus. The date of the participators in this alleged 
early Chaldeean raid may possibly be fixed by the 
cuneiform tablets c. B.o. 2300 (see above, p. 047**). 
During the same period theilfenor Minyan8(Jer61*’, 
but see KAT^adloc.) were ruling in Lower Egypt, 
and are said in Egyp. records (see Brugsch, i. 2^) 
to have come from Assyria and from east of Syria, 
probably from near Lake Van. Their language, 
like the Akkadian, appears (Tel el-Amama tablets. 
No. 24, Berlin) to have been Mongolic, and they 
adored Set, a deity worshipped by the Hittites, 
to whom they were probably akin. It is not im¬ 
possible, therefore (but see above, p. 646*), that at 
this early period a Hittite tribe may have been 
established among the Amorites in the south at 
Hebron (Gn 23), though in the later times of the 
Heb. conquest and in Solomon’s age (Jos 1 K 
4“) the Hittites are confined to North Syria. In 
the lowest strata of the mound at Lachish pottery 
as well as flint instruments occur, whion may 
belong to this period, and with these a signet 
which appears to have on it both Egyptian and 
Hittite nieroglyphics. To this early ^riod may 
also be attnbuted the rude stone monuments, 
which are numerous in Moab, and which also 
occur near the Jabbok, at Habbath-ammon, and 
near Sfif in Northern Gilead, as well as in the 
Jaul&n. There are three or four examples in 
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I^per Galilee, and a gronp west of Tell el-^ddi 
(Dan), but none are known in Western Palestine 
south of the Sea of Galilee. These monuments 
resemble those of our own islands, including 
monumental pillars of the Hebrew), 

circles of village enclosure stones {liAzerim, Arab. 
hadhr), and tables supported on upright or flat 
stones, such as are called cromlechs or dolmens in 
Britain. The Moabite examples of the latter class 
of monuments cannot have been sepulchral, and 
were never covered over with mounds like the 
tomb-chambers of Europe. They can only (in 
many instances) have served as tables, probably as 
altars, and they have often ‘ cup hollows * in the 
top stone, fitted for libations, such as are still 

g >ured into similar cup hollows in the north of 
urope. The distribution of these monuments is 
remarkable, since they have disappeared from the 
regions in which Hezekiah and Josiah (2 K 18^ 
23*’*®) destroyed the Canaanite altars and pillars, 
surviving onW in regions beyond the influence of 
the kings of Judah. They occur on Nebo (cf. 
Nu 23^^), and at Dan, both of which were centres 
of idolatrous worship. 

The monumental history of Palestine from Egyp. 
sources be^s about B.c. 1700 (Brugsch’s date), 
before whi^ time the foreign kings of the Delta 
(Minyans or Hyksos) were in communication with 
‘the north.* Ahmes, first of the new native 
dynasty from Thebes (the 18th), drove the Asiatics 
from the Delta, and pursued them to Sharuhen 
{Tell esh-SherVah) on the borders of Palestine. 
Thothmes I. marched into Palestine and Syria, 
and beyond the Euphrates, about B.O. 1633; and 
a generation later Thothmes iii. won a great 
victory at Megiddo in Central Palestine, defeating 
a league of Canaanites and Hittites, and pursuing 
his conquests through Phoenicia W Aradus and 
Tunep, and beyond the Euphrates. The list of cities 
conquered in Palestine, about B.c. 1600, includes 
those of Philistia, Lower Galilee, and Bashan, 
as far as Ashtaroth and Damascus; but none 
appear to be mentioned in Samaria or Upper 
Judsea, or in Gilead or Moab. The Egyp. chariots 
could not enter these rugged mountains. Among 
the 119 towns in Palestine mentioned on this valu¬ 
able list at Kamak (firstpublished by Mariette) the 
following cities noticed m the Bible are found in 
the order here given;—Megiddo, Gaza, Dothan, 
Kabbith, Kartan, Damascus, Edrei, Abila (of 
Bashan), Hammath, Madon, Losharon, Ashtaroth, 
Maachah, Laish, Hazor, Adami, Kishion, Shunem, 
Misheal, Achshaph, Taanach, Ibleam, Anem, 
Kadesh (of Issacnar), Anaharath, Nekeb, Joppa, 
Lod, Ono, Shochoh (near Adullam), Naamah, 
Saphir, Kakkon, Gerar, Aroer (of Simeon), Lebaoth, 
Behoboth, Adoraim, Anim, Gezer, Rabbath, Zorah, 
Anem, En-gannim (of Judah), Gibeah (of Judah), 
and Zephathah. These cities therefore all bore their 
biblical names in B.C. 1600, before the Exodus, 
and the list has the highest value for critical 
purposes. The civilization of the Canaanites at 
this period as described in the spoil lists of 
Thothmes ill. is most remarkable. All the precious 
metals were in use; art objects from Phoenicia and 
Assyria were imported; ivory was used for inlay¬ 
ing ; chariots were plated with gold and silver, or 
painted; armour of bronze, and iron weapons are 
noticed with flint axes. Thrones, footstools, and 
sceptres, of precious wood, were adorned with gold 
ana ivory; tables were set with gems; and tents 
had pillars of iron and of gold. The cities had 
walls, and fine harvests of \meat and barley were 
reaped, while horses and flocks were ciptured by 
the Egyptians. Statues with heads of gold are 
also mentioned. Wine, oil, honey, balm, and 
fruits were presented. Even the ploughs seem to 
have been adorned with gold; ana cedar wood was 


commonly used. Ships laden with timber and 
com were sailing on the Mediterranean (cf. Gn 
49^^ Nu 24^), and often carried slaves from the 
north. In the time of Thothmes iv. further ex¬ 
editions were made against the Hittites, now 
riven from Palestine to Ij^adesh on the Orontes. 
These conquests were maintained during the 
greater part of the long and prosperous reign of 
Amenopnis III. (about B.C. 1500 to 1464). 

The Egyptian monuments do not mention any 
Exodus, though Thothmes iv. is said to have driven 
out the Asiatics. The notices of the place Hameses 
(Gn 47“, Ex 1“ *) do not serve to fix onv date for 
such an event, and our only sources of informa¬ 
tion (see Jg 11“, IK 6^) point to the 15th cent. 
B.c. as that during which the conquest of Palestine 
by the Hebrews was effected, m the ruins of 
Lachish the seal of Teie, the Armenian queen of 
Amenophis ill., is found, showing intercourse with 
Egypt about B.C. 1500; and the Egyptians were 
in constant intercourse with Babylon, Assyria, and 
Armenia at this time, the royal houses being allied 
by marriages from the time of Thothmes iv. A 
carious cuneiform tablet, sealed with a Bab. 
cylinder signet (Tel el-Amarna), is addressed to 
‘ all the kings of Canaan, servants of my brother, 
the king of Egypt,* and served as a passport for 
an envoy. The great collections of 300 cuneiform 
tablets, found in 1887 at Tel el-Amama (between 
Memphis and Thebes), contain letters to Amenophis 
in. and Amenophis iv. from the kings of Babylon, 
Assyria, and Armenia, from princes in Asia Minor, 
and (in about 200 instances) from chiefs of the 
Hittites, Amorites, Phoenicians, and Philistines, 
who ruled as subjects of the Pharaoh, assisted by 
Egyp. residents in the chief towns of the Syrian 
and Palestine plains, and guarded by forces of 
chariots. But towards the end of the reign of 
Amenophis ill. revolutions occurred, which de¬ 
stroyed the Egyp. domination. The Canaanites 
sought alliance with Babylon, but this was refused. 
The Hittites and Cassites attacked Damascus, and 
overran Bashan. The Amorites made war on the 
Phoenicians, and besieged Tyre. The Egyp. forces 
were defeated and withdra^vn from the north and 
from Jerusalem, and the king of that city wrote 
to Egypt to complain of the entire destruction of 
‘all the rulers,’ which followed, and which was 
due to the conquests of a people called the Hahiri 
or'Abiri. They are said to have come from Seir 
to Jerusalem, and to have fought at Aijalon, and 
subdued Gezer, Ashkelon, Zorah, Lachish, Keilali, 
and other cities. The date coincides with that of 
the Heb. conquest according to tlie OT notices, 
and it appears probable that (as Zimmem has 

S roposed) the Habiri are to be identified with the 
[ebrews. 

In the reign of Amenophis iv. communication 
with the north was (according to these tablets) 
much interrupted, and about B.o. 1400 the 18th 
dynasty was overthrown. Seti i., a generation 
later, began to attempt the reconquest of the lost 
empire when the 19th dynasty nad arisen. He 
penetrated to Kanana (Kana'an) near Hebron, and 
into the land of Zahi, famous for its Mrine and com, 
and thought to have lain in the south of Pal., 
near which apparently lived the Anaugas (perhaps 
Anakim). Seti also fought a battle at Inuamu, 
perhaps Jamnia, and his lamous successor, Ramses . 
II., besieged and took Ashkelon, and the towns I 
of Shalamo, Maroma ^MeirUn), Ain Anaraira 
{'Ainatha)^ Dapur {Dehdrxeh\ and Kalopu (perhaps 
S}udahdn\ in Upper and Lower Galilee. He pur¬ 
sued his conquests into Phoenicia, and, after taking 
$!adesh, entered into treaty with the Hittites, 
who had become independent, and marched to the 

* These two statements were clearly written not earlier than 
the time of the 19th dynasty. 
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Euphrates and to Ephesus. This period of conquest 
in Galilee seems to have coincided chronologically 
with the oppression of Israel under Jabin il., king 
of Hazor, whose ‘captain* {sar), with a force oi 
iron chariots (Jg 4*), nears a name not apparently 
Semitic, but easSy explained as Egyp., viz. Sisera, 
i.e. Ses-Ea, ‘ the servant of Ha.* The conquests of 
Ramses n. were lost about B.C. 1300 by Merenptah, 
who was attacked in Egypt by tribes from the 
north, and after his time Arisu (Hareth), a 
Phoenician, ruled in the Delta. The power of 
Egypt steadily declined, and about B.C. 1200 
Ramses lii. was attacked by northern tribes, 
coming both by sea and by land to Egypt. Among 
those enumerated are the Danau or Greeks, ana 
the Pulesta, thought to be the Philistines. 

Early Assyr. invasions occurred (see Aram) about 
this period; and in B.C. 1150 Assur-risisi set up a 
monument at Beirut, and about 1120 Tiglath- 
pileser I. entered the Lebanon. An Assyr. king was 
also buried at Abydos in the time of Ramses xiv., 
and may have passed through Palestine. But, 
after the death of Solomon, Shishak (B.c. 966-933) 
invaded Palestine, and took 133 cities, among 
which Jerusalem is perhaps mentioned last 
(Maspero). The only monument of this later age 
is the famous Moabite Stone, found at Dhibdn, 
which records the revolt of Moab in the 9th cent. 
B.C., during the reign of Ahab (cf. 2 K 3'***^). 
But the power of the Assyrians in Palestine 
was not severely felt until the time of Tiglath- 
pileser III., who conquered Damascus in B.C. 732. 
Prior to this event Menahem of Israel and Ahaz of 
Judah broimht tribute, as Jehu had done in the 
9th cent. The fall of the Syrian power beyond 
Jordan was followed by the capture of Samaria 
in B.c. 722 by Sargon. The advance to Ashdod 
followed eleven years later, and the attack on 
Jerusalem by Sennacherib, in B.c. 701, failed in 
consequence of the success of Tirhakah, the Ethi¬ 
opian king of Egypt, after his defeat near Joppa. 
Sennachenb ‘dwmt at Nineveh* (2K 19®®) till nis 
death twenty years later, and Judah was saved 
for a century. The great inscription of Sennacherib 
attests the wealth of Hezekiah, and mentions his 
ivoiy throne. The Siloam inscription, belonging 
to this age. not only gives us the characters then 
in use,—closely like the Phoenician,—but also 
shows us that the language of Judah was the 
pure Heb. in which the earlier books of the 
OT are written. Sennacherib speaks of 30 
talents of gold and 800 talents of silver given as 
tribute by Hezekiah, with precious woods, gems, 
eunuchs of the palace, horses, mules, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep. Forty-six fortresses were be¬ 
sieged with battering-rams in Judsea. Manasseh 
is again noticed as tributary to Esarhaddon, who 
rebuilt Babylon (cf. 2 Ch 33") and conquered 
Egypt. Very few Palestine antiquities are as yet 
recovered previous to the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
(B.c. 600), excepting those noticed above. At 
Samaria a Heb. quarter-shekel weight* has been 
found (about 40 ^ains), and in the ruins of Lachish 
clay images, witn pottery and seals. Certain in¬ 
scribed seals from Jerusalem and Northern Pales¬ 
tine bear Hebrew personal names compounded with 
the sacred name Jah, which occurs on the Moabite 
Stone, and also early in Assyria and Syria. The 

* The old Jerusalem shekel, according to Maimonidos, weighed 
about 820 grains, but the Galilasan shekel was half the weight of 
the Jerusalem shekel. The weight has on it the words reba' 
nefept ‘quarter of half' (Olermont-Oanneau), and rM the-l 
for ‘quarter shekel' (Robertson Smith). See the discussion by 
the iwter In the Acooemy, 18th Nov. 1893, p. 448flf., or PEFSt^ 
July 1894, p. 226 ft. The weight agrees with that of the quarter 
of a Oalilsean shekel. After the Captivity the shekel weighed 
only 220 grains (see also PBFStt July and Oct. 1899 and Jan. 
1900, for further papers on the metrology). A specimen, appar¬ 
ently of the full ns;sp, weighing 166 grs., has recently been 
found by Bliss at Tell ^kariya {PEFSt, July 1899, p. 207 f.). 


Siloam aqueduct, and probably many rock-cut 
tombs of the old Phoenician cliaracter, date from 
this period. 

After the Captivity we possess silver shekel 
coins (worth about 2s. 8d.), adorned with the pome¬ 
granate, which appear to be earlier than the 2nd 
or 3rd cent. B.c. ; and the great inscription 
of Eshmunazar (probably of the 3rd cent. B.c.) 
shows that Sharon was ruled by the Sidonian 
kings under the Ptolemies, while dated texts of 
the same period attest the worship of Baal near 
Tyre. The Greek influence which began to affect 
Palestine after the conquest by Alexander the 
Great is witnessed by the ruins of Tyrus in Gilead, 
where the palace of the priest Hyrcanus (built in 
B.c. 176) is adorned with gigantic figures of lions, 
and with serai-Gr. semi-Egyp. pillars and cornices. 
To the 2nd cent. B.c. belong the coins of the 
Hasmoniean kings, inscribed in the later Heb. 
character, and also (from the time of Alexander 
Jannacus) in Greek. The Gr. masonry (like that of 
the Acropolis), with drafted margins to the stones, 
is found at Tyrus and in Phccnicia, and continued 
in use in the time of Herod the Great. About the 
Christian era the Gr. tomb also began to supersede 
the earlier Heb. tomb with kokim or tunnel 
graves, and the adornment of the fai^ades was 
executed in a peculiar native style, much influenced 
by Greek ideas, the best examples of which occur 
near Jerusalem. 

The second century of the Christian era was a 
great building period in Palestine. Roman cities 
like Gadara anu Gerasa ^rang up, and the temple 
of Baalbek was built. Numerous family mausolea 
—towers containing sarcophagi—were erected, esp. 
in Bashan and Gilead, and (jr. inscriptions prove 
that they were built in the lifetime of the owner. 
Bashan presents us with hundreds of Gr. texts of 
this age, dating from the time of Herod onwards, 
and witnessing to the existence of a mingled Arab- 
Gr. population, adoring Arab and Gr. gods. The 
synagogues of Upper Galilee (to which probably 
others on Carmel and at Shiloh may be added) are 
equally influenced by Gr. art, though in some cases 
giving square Heb. inscriptions. The most notable 
examples occur at Chorazin, Tell Hflm, Irbid, and 
in the mountains of Naphtali. Roman roads, with 
milestones inscribed in Gr. and in Latin, belong 
to the same period (esp. under the Antonines, 
A.D. 140 to 180); and at Gerasa we find a very 
perfect example of a Roman city, with its streets 
of columns, forum, theatres, naumachia basin, 
triumphal arch, baths, judgment basilica, and 
temples. To the 2nd and 3rd cents. A.D. ^long 
also the Jewish and Christian osteophagi (or 
bone boxes) found on Olivet with Gr. and Heb. 
texts, and the tombstones of the old Jewish 
cemetery at Jaffa. The tomb of Eleazar bar 
Zachariah (A.D. 135) bearing his name has perhaps 
been found on Carmel, ana that of a descendant 
of Rabbi Tarphon at Jaffa. 

The Palestine ruins of the Byzantine period 
(4th to 7th cent.) are extremely numerous, includ¬ 
ing fortifications, churches, chapels, and monas¬ 
teries in all parts of the country. Gr.-Christian 
texts are commonly found. The Gr. tomb con¬ 
tinued in general use, and copper coins of the 
later emperors are found in great numbers. The 
remains of the Arab period before the crusades 
(especially the mosques at Jerusalem, Damascus, 
ana *Ammdn) are less numerous. A text from 
Harr&n (south-east of Damascus) proves the use 
of the Kufic character in Palestine before the 
time of Omar. The Norman buildings of the 
12th and 13th cents, represent a new and foreign 
element in architecture, and to this ago belong 
many coins, seals, inscribed tombstones, glass 
mosaics, and frescoes, with other art objects. The 
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latest important architectural remains are found 
in the mosques built by the peat Egyp. rulers of 
the 13th and 14th cents. Modern additions to 
the architecture include the Latin monasteries 
at Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Carmel, etc., 
with smaller Greek monasteries, and Protestant 
churches and orphanaps at Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
etc. The real antiquities of Palestine are, however, 
for the most part hidden in the great mounds which 
mark the sites of ancient cities such as Ashkelon, 
Megiddo, Lachish, Caesarea, etc., which require 
further excavation. 

Litbraturb.—T he Bibliography of Palestine occupies a stout 
volume recently published by llerr Rbhricht, but the number 
of standard works necessary for the student is not larg^e. 
Heland’s PcUcBstina lllrnttrata is still valuable, and Robinson’s 
Biblical Ilesearches form an invaluable storehouse of literary 
notices. The results of exploration are found in the publications 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1865-1900), ana esp. in the 
Memoirs of the Survey, including seven quarto volumes illus¬ 
trated. Three of these treat of Western Palestine, one of Moab, 
one of Jerusalem, one contains Special Papers, and the last 
gives the Arab nomenclature. Three volumes are added on 
the Natural History, Botany, and Geology, and two more are 
to follow on the Archaoolc^cal discoveries of M. Clermont- 
Oanneau. To these must be added the maps (1 inch to the mile), 
with those on a smaller scale which give the results as bearing 
on ancient geography. The Egyp. records relating to Pales¬ 
tine will be found in Brugsch’s History Egypt, ana in Ohabas* 
Voyage d’un Egyptien, see also W. M. Muller, Asien u. Eur^a ; 
Maspero, Dawn qf Civilization, Struggle of the Nations, 
and parts of Hogarth's AiUhorxty and Archaeology ; the 
spelling of the names is given in hieroglyphic types in Pierret's 
Dictionary. The Tel el-Amama tablets are puolished in fac-' 
simile {Thontafelfund von el Amamd) by Winckler and tr* by 
him in vol. v. of KIB (see also Petrie^s Syria and Egypt from 
the Tell el Amama Letters, and Oonder’s Tell Amama Tablets, 
2nd ed.). The Assyr. records are tr. in HP, and (better) in 
KIB i.-iii., and in Schrader's valuable work on the Cuneif. 
Inscript, and OT. The early Christian and Moslem accounts 
are treated in the publications of the Palestine Pilgrim Texts 
Society. The Greek inscriptions were collected by waddington 
and de Vogti^ {Inscriptions Grecques et Latines de la Syrie), 
and to the latter we owe valuable works on Jerusalem and on 
the churches of the crusaders. The history of the various 
scripts is given by Isaac Taylor (The Alphabet), and the 
coinage is treated by Madden {Coins of the Jews). The Talmudic 
geography is detailed by Noubauer {Giographie du Talmud), 
and the Arab geographies bv Guy le Strange {Pal. under 
the Moslems) : while the most important works treating of the 
crusaders include Bongars’ Gesta Dei, the History by william 
of Tyre, the valuable liegesta Regni Hierosolymxtani by Herr 
Rbhricht, and Rej^’s Colonies Franqyws de la Syrie. Many 
other publications mij^bt be added to tnis list of leading works, 
such as the publications of the German Palestine So^ty, the 
works of de Saulcy, Gu4rin, and others, and scattered papers, 
given by the Biblical Archaeological Society and other anti¬ 
quarian societies. Popular works on the country are not 
included in this list. The features of the country may be best 
under8too<l from the large model by Mr. G. Armstrong pub¬ 
lished by the Palestine Exploration Fund. The topographical 
questions and antiquities are treated in G. A. Smith’s HGUL; 
Baedeker, Pal. (last ed.): Nowack, Heb. Arch. ; Benzinger, 
do.; see also Conder’s Handbook to the Bible. Imporunc 
details may also be studied in the British Museum catalogues; 
and M. Maspero’s studies of the geographical lists of Thothmes 
III. and Shisnak have been publishea in the Transactions of the 
Victoria Institute (for Thothmes, 1886, p. 27711., 1888, p. 68 ff.; 
for Shishak, 1894, p. 68 ff.), which, together with those of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, contain other papers beaiingon Palestine: 
cf. also parts of Sayce’s Patriarchal Palestine. The Medieevaf 
Samaritan Topography is to be found in Juynboll’s SamariUin 
Book of Joshua, and in Neubauer’s Samaritan Chronicle, to which 
Nutt’s Samaritans may be added as of value. Recent researches 
have so entirely chang^ the basis on which Palestine antiquities 
are now stiidii^, that the traditional Christian topography has 
ceased to be regarded as of primary importance, and many 
works founded on this information have become obMlete. Ou^ 
side the Bible the most important ancient work bearing on the 
condition of the country, about the Christian era, continues to 
be that of Josephus ; but his text is so corrupt, and his state¬ 
ments of distance and area are so discordant, that it is impossible 
to rely on his accuracy in these details. 

C. R. CONDER. 

PALLU (kiV© ; <l>aXXoi5j, 4‘aXXoi55). — One of the 
sons of Reuben, Gn 46®, Ex 6^^, Nu 26®* ®, 1 Ch 6*. 
The patronymic Palluites ('«y©n, ^oKKovel) occurs 
in Nu 26®. We should probably read PaUu for 
Peleth (wh. see) in Nu 

PALM (OP THE Hand).— The Heb. word n© kaph 
(from 'jcy to bo bent, bowed), signifies the hand as 
bent or hollow, the palm in readiness for holding 


or grasping, and it is used with great freedom in 
OL Pharaoh’s cup is set upon the palm of his 
hand (Gn 40“* ; the widow of Zarephath had 

‘ but a palmful of meal’ (1 K 17“); the palms are 
clappedf in applause (2 K IP®) or in derision (Nu 
24^®); men seize with the palm (Ezk 29^), and 
smite their palms together in hand-grasp (Pr 6^); 
the palms are spread out in prayer (Ex 9“* *®); it 
is by the toil of the palms that men earn their 
bread (Gn 31*®); and to be in one’s palm is the Heb. 
expression for to be in one’s nower. The Eng. idiom 
uses * hand ’ in almost all these places. Indeed 
* palm ’ never occurs in AV except when followed by 
‘ of the hand ’ (Lv 14«, 1S 5®, 2 K 9", Is 49i«, Dn 10^®). 
In Dn 5®* ®® ‘part’ (AV and RV) should be ‘palm.’ 

In Sir 18® God is said to govern the world with 
the palm of His hand {iv omOapi airroO, lit. 

‘with the span of his hand,’ cf. Is40'®). The Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles have * with the power of his 
hand’; otherVSS, including RV, omit, following a 
better text. 

The palm of the hand is thrice mentioned in NT. 
In Mt 26®^ it is said that ‘ others smote him with 
the palms of their hands ’ ; the Gr. is simply ol di 
Ipodirtaap (edd. ipdmaay). The only other occurrence 
oi j^airl^eiv in NT is Mt 6 ®® 6<ttis as eli 

de^idp oiay6pa [aou], ‘whosoever shall smite thee 
(RV ‘smiteth thee’) on thy right cheek,’ where 
the smiting is clearly with the palm of the hand. 
And, as Swete (on Mk 14®®) points out, in two at 
least of the three LXX instances of (iairl^eip, the 
reference is to a blow on the face by the hand of 
another (Hos 11®, 1 Es 4*®). Field [Otium Norv.^ 
on Jn 18®®) quotes, further, a clear example from 
Josephus {Ant. Vlll. xv. 4), who represents Zede- 
kiah as saying, before he struck Micaiah on the 
cheek, ‘If he m a true prophet, as soon as he is 
struck by me, let him disable my hand’ {evdds 
PamoBeXt W* ipoB /SXa^drw fxov t^p x^^P^) J b® 
decides, after examining the use of the word in 
classicai writers, that (though) from/iciiris, 

a rod) is not u.sed as equivalent to /taBdli^eip, ‘ to 
strike with a rod,’ later than Herodotus. RV 
therefore need scarcely have repeated the AV 
margin ‘ or with rods.^ In Mk 14®® {fiairLopjaoip 
airrbp I^aWop [but edd. after best MSS IXa^op, on 
which see^ Swete, in loc.]) and in Jn 18®® (IdwKe 
jidmana rtp *lrjaoO) we have the subst. ftdmapja, of 
which the meaning is determined by the meaning 
of jtairl^o ): it means a stroke with the palm of the 
hand. RV has in Mk ‘ received him with blows of 
their hands,’ with marg. * or strokes of rods ’; and 
in Jn * struck Jesus with his hand,’ with marg. ‘ or 
with a rod* The margins are to be rejected on the 
ground of congruity as well as the use of the word. 

J. Hastings. 

PALM TREE ("w?© tdmdr, in Jg 4* and Jer 10® 
palma). —The palm is indigenous in tropical 
and subtropical climates. It is the tree par 
excellence oi Egypt and Nubia. It fiourishes, 
however, in the maritime plain of Pal. and Syria, 
as far north as Beirfit and Tripoli. Beyond this it 
exists, even as far as Smyrna. It grew formerly 
in abundance in the Jordan Valley, and would do 
so now if planted. Although a few trees grow in 
sunnv places on the lower mountains, they do not 
usually bear fruit at an altitude a^ve 1000 ft. 
The palm of Scripture is Phoenix dactylifera, L., 
of the Order Palmem. It is an endogenous tree; 
the trunk, composed of interlacing fibres, is very 
light, but exceedingly flexible and strong. A 
palm tree sways to and fro in the wina with 
mexpressible gracefulness, but seldom breaks, 
even in the fiercest gales. Its trunk grows by 
additions from above, not increasing in thickness 
after it has once become fairly established. 
Indeed, by the wearing off of the stumps of the 
leaves, it becomes more slender as it increases in 
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height. This tall, slender, flexible trunk springs 
from an immense tuber, a little below the surface 
of the ground. From the lower surface of this 
tuber descend cord-like white roots, which spread 
laterally about as much as the diameter of the 
head of leaves, and downward for 6-8 ft. or more. 
These give off coarse fibres, which absorb the 
moisture from the soil. From the upper aspect of 
the tuber, and the lower part of the trunk, spring 
true branches. If not cut off, they will grow and 

g reduce the effect of a clump of several trees. 

uch clumps are the usual form of growth in the 
desert, or in neglected places. But branches very 
seldom grow at any considerable height above the 
ground. The palm * branches * (called technically 
n’lfl® in Lv 23^ [see Driver^s note in PB\ ‘ palms' 
[of the hand], from their shape [cf. np? Is 9*^ 19'®, 
Job 15®*]) do not refer to these, but to the fronds, 
which form a hemispherical or nearly spherical 
dome, which waves and tosses often at a height of 
60-100 ft. The fronds themselves are 6-12 ft. or 
more in length, with a stiff midrib, and pinnae half 
folded lengthwise, ending in a prickly tip. The 
lowermost of these fronds are denexed, the middle 
horizontcd, and the uppermost erect. From the 
terminal bud arise the spathes, which enclose the 
flowers. The staminate flowers are on one tree 
and the pistillate on another. As soon as they 
have shea their pollen, the staminate flowers 
wither and drop off. But the clusters of dates on 
the fertile tree grow more beautiful as they curve 
more and more outward and downward on their 
long yellow or red stalks, and the ripening dates 
turn irom green to yellow or red, and sometimes 
to a rich maroon colour or almost black. The 
fruit is gathered by a man who climbs the tall 
slender trunk, cuts the great clusters, places them 
in a basket, and lowers tnem to the ground. 

The Scripture allusions to the palm tree are 
numerous. Its evergreen foliage and wealth of 
delicious fruit are compared with the righteous 
(Ps 921*), its tall, graceful stature and mien with 
the loveliest of women (Ca 7^). Immediately after 
the latter allusion there is another to the mode of 
gathering the fruit! *I will go up to the palm 
tree, I will take hold of the boughs thereof * (v.®). 
The houghs here are the graceful stalks of the date 
clusters, often 4-6 ft. long, loaded with their 
tempting fruit, under the dome of leaves. The 
upright port of the palm is noticed (Jer 10®). The 
withering of this tree is mentioned with that of 
the vine, fig, pomegranate, apple, and other trees, 
as a sign of the desolation of the land (J1 1'®). 
Sculptured and carved palm trees were used for 
architectural decoration (1 K 6®*, Ezk 41'® etc.). 
Fronds were used for booths (Lv 23®®). They were 
also used in token of triumph (Jn 12'®, Rev 7*). 

The palm gave its name to Phoenicia and to 
Phoenix in Crete. Jericho was the ‘ city of palm 
trees* (Dt 34®, Jg l'« 3'®, 2 Ch 28'®). They existed 
in great numbers there in the time of Christ. 
A few wild ones exist now in the Jordan Valley. 
Perhaps the fronds used in Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem came from that region. 
Hazazon-tamar (Gn 14’', 2 Ch 20®) possibly means 
‘the felling of the palm tree.* Palms must have 
been abundant in En-gedi (Sir 24'®), a fact con¬ 
firmed by Josephus and Pliny. Baal-tamar (Jg 
20®®) and Deborah’s pahn tree (Jg 4®J, in the hUI- 
country of Benjamin, were probably isolated trees 
—perhaps, according to Stanley, the same tree. As 
aTOve said, palms were never common in the up^r 
hills. This would make a single tree in such a 
situation a landmark. There are still a few in the 
hills of Pal. and Lebanon. Tamar in the south of 
Judaea (Ezk 47’® 4^*^) mn?t have been within the 
wilderness of the MatKlcMings. Robinson (JBi?P® 
ii. 198, 202) [>laccs it at el^Mxlh, Tadmor (2 Ch 8®) 
VOL. Ill,— 


is a corruption of (or a mistake for) Tamar. It 
was noted for its palm trees. None now remain. 
Bethany is derived by some from house of 

dateSf while others derive it from of 

sorrow. The improbability of dates being produced 
in quantities sufficient to give their name to a 
place, inclines us to think that the latter is the 
more correct etymology. Three women are named 
Tamar (Gn 38®, 2 S 13^ 14®^). See Tamar. 

Dates are a staple article of food among the 
Bedawin of Sinai and elsewhere. A seedless palm 
tree flourishes in the Convent of Mar S&ba. Fine 
groves of palm trees are found in all the oases. 
The dates are dried separately, not compressed 
into cakes. For their weight, tney contain a very 
large proportion of nutritious matter. A handful 
of them lasts an Arab a day or two. Date brandy 
is made in the Convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, 
and elsewhere. Date honey, called dibs^ is also 
made. Though there is no unmistakable allusion 
to the use of dates as food in the Bible, there can 
be no doubt that they were so employed. No 
mention is made of the use of palm wood in 
building. In modem times it is usea only for gate¬ 
posts and rafters. The midribs of the fronds are 
used in making crates for fruit and coops for fowls. 

G. E. Post. 

PALMER-WORM (D|J gazdim^ icd/Air?;, eruca).~ln 
the article on Locust, 6, we have pointed out the 
uncertainty as to the identification of the creatures 
referred to in J1 1® 2®®, Am 4®. Bochart and his 
followers suppose them to be stages in the growth 
of the locust. The Oxf, Heb, Lex. agrees witli him. 
The root Dij=Arab. jazam, signifies ‘to cut off.* 
This would apply to any destroying larva. We 
have further pointed out (Locust, 9) that the hd^l 
(AV and RV ‘caterpillar*) is probably, as in RVm, 
a stage of the locust. There are numerous larvce of 
moths and butterflies which infest plants in Pal. 
and Syria, but none which amount to a pest, or do 
any damage comparable to that inflicted by the 
successive stages of the locust. The Eng. painter- 
worm is an old name for the caterpillar, which is 
so called either from its wandering about like a 
pilgrim, or (more probably) from its resemblance 
to the palm, provincial Eng. for the catkin of a 
willow, G. E. Post. 


PALSY. —From Or. wapdXvait {vapd and XjJw ‘ te 
loosen’) came Lat. paralysis, whence Fr. paralysie. 
In Old Fr. there were several forms, of which 
paralasie Bjx^palasie are typical. In Middle Eng. 
also the longer and shorter forms were in use wifli 
a great variety of spelling, paralisie, parlesi, 
palasie,* palasye,t palesie,* palsey, palsye, etc. 
Thus ‘ paralysis * and ‘ palsy ’ are doublets. The 
former gradually dropped out of common use, and 
does not occur in AV; but now it is supplanting 
the latter, except in echoes of biblical lan^age. 

The subst. TrapdXuvif is used only once (Ezk 21'® ('®0 
in LXX. It is not used in NT ; ‘ palsy * is the tr. of 
either the adj. irapaXvTiKds or the verb irapahtjofiai, 
generally in the form ‘ sick of the palsy. When 
the Greek is the verb (Lk 6'®*®®, Ac 5^ 9®®) RV 
translates by the Old Eng. verb ‘to palsy,* which 
is not used in AV, but occurs twice iii Shaks. 
Coriol, V. ii. 46, and Meas, for Meas, III. i. 36— 


• All thy bleised youth 
Becomes as ed, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld'; 

and is still in poetic use. For palsy or paralysis 
see under Medicine, p. 326. J. HASTiN(is. 


• These two forms ore found in WycUf’s version, 
t As in Chaucer, iJom. of Rose, A1098— 

' The mordaunt, wought in noble wyse, 
Was of a stoon ful precious, 

That was so fyn and vertuous, 

That bool a man it ooude noake 
Of palasye, and of tooth-ake.* 
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PALTI «I>a\r(<)0.—1. One of the twelve men 

Bent by Moses to spy out the land, Nu 13^. He 
was tlie representative of the tribe of Benjamin. 
2. The man to whom Michal, David’s wife, was 
given by Saul, 1 S 25*^. See Michal, Marriage, 
p. 274^ In 2 S 3'® he is called Paltiel. See follow- 
ing article under No. 2. J. A. Selbik. 


PALTIEL 4>aXr(e)t7jX).—1. The prince of 

Issachar, one of those appointed to divide the land, 
Nu 34*®. 2. 2 8 3^*, tlie same as Palti of 1 S 26^. 
It is uncertain which is tlie original form. Paltiel 
is Quite in place in P’s list of names in Nu 34, but 
is less so in 2 S 3^®, where moreover Palti has the 
support of the Syr. and Arab, versions (see Gray, 
Heh. Proper Names, 204, 310). Ldhr, on the 
otiier hand, takes Paid to be a shortened form of 
Paltiel ‘ my refuge is El.* J. A. Selbie. 

PALTITE, THE B 6 K«Xw^fl, A 6 4>eXXwpe£; 
Vulg. de Phalti ).—A native of Beth-pelet in the 
Negeb of Judah (Jos 16*^, Neh 11*®). To this 
town belonged Helez, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(2 S 23*«). In the parallel lists (1 Ch II*’ 27*®) 
Ilelez is described as ‘the Pelonite* a 

variation which is supported by the reading of 
the LXX (A) in 2 S. Probably, however, ‘ the 
I’elonite* of the Chronicler is due to a scribal 
error, and ‘ the Paltite * of the MT (cf. Pesh. 

) is to be retained. See PELONITE. 

J. F. Stenning. 

PAMPHYLIA (Ua(jL<l)v\la) was a country on the 
south coast of Asia, having Lycia to the west and 
Cilicia Tracheia (called in later times Isauria) on 
the east. In the earlier and classical usage, Pam- 
nhylia included only the narrow strip of flat, 
low-lying ground between the sea and the lofty 
front ridge of the broad belt of mountains called 
Taurus, which stretches from east to west along 
the southern edge of the great central plateau oi 
Asia Minor. The Pamphylian coast-lands were 
entirely dominated by Mount Taurus, which forms 
a singularly grand and impressive feature as one 
sails along the coast or approaches it from the sea. 
On the west frontier and on the east, in the border¬ 
lands of Lycia and Tracheiotio Cilicia, Taurus 
anproaohes very close to the sea, and in some 
nlaces actually rises straight out of the water with 
Iiardly room tor a road to pass between the moun¬ 
tain wall and the sea. But the Pamphylian strip 
of land is in some places as much as 15 to 20 miles 
broad, and its length from east to west was esti- 
matea by Strabo at 640 stadia or 80 miles. 

The Taurus ridge along almost its whole front 
presents an exceedingly steep and lofty face 
towards the south ; ana hence the ascent from the 
level plain of Pamphylia up the ridge of Taurus is 
very steep. In one place the roaa tliat ascends 
the precipitous face of Taurus was called Klimax, 
the Ladder; and it is still correctly described by 
that name, for the road ascends literally by a series 
of broail steps for more than 2000 ft. On reaching 
the summit there is no corresponding descent on 
the northern side; but the traveller finds himself 
on a high-lying ground, containing many large 
open valleys as wwl as narrower glens, and many 
mountains and hills. This high ground is distin¬ 
guished in the most marked way from the low plain 
by the sea; and the classical nomenclature observed 
the distinction, Pamphylia being the name of the 
sea plain and Pisidia being the high country. In 
later time the name Pamphylia was extended over 
a considerable part of Pisidia owing to new political 
conditions, for in a.d. 74 the Romans made an 
enlarged province of Pamphylia, whose bounds 
reached north to the frontier of Asia and the lake 


Askaiila (sec Pisidia). But in the NT times Pam¬ 
phylia had the old and narrower limits. 

Though many paths across Taurus connect the 
Pamphylian cities with the country on the north 
side of the mountains, they are all so long and 
difficult that none of them has ever been an im¬ 
portant route for trade. It was more convenient 
to send the produce of the southern plateau lands 
either westwards to the iEgean harbours (especially 
Ephesus) or by the Cilician Gates to Tarsus. Thus 
the Pamphylian harbours served as export and 
import stations only for the Pamphylian strip of 
coast-land and for the nearer Pisidian glens and 
valleys ; and the Pamphylian cities never became 
especially important or wealthy, as they had a 
comparatively small country behind them. Still 
the land was rich enough to attract Greek colonies 
at an early period; the coinage of Side and 
Aspendoa shows that they were half-Greek cities 
as early as the 5th cent. B.c.; and Sillyon appears 
as a partially Griecized city about 300 B.C. But 
the (Jreek lan^age spoken in these Pamphylian 
cities was mu3i corrupted, and in Side is said to 
have passed wholly out of use before the time of 
Alexander the Great. The coin-legends and in¬ 
scriptions in dialects of Greek are sometimes hardly 
intelligible, owing to the peculiar character of the 
alphabet and of the words. 

These facts prove that the Greek colonizing 
element in Pamphylia was not strong enough to 
maintain itself and to dominate the native element. 
It died out or melted into the native population. 
Even after the victories of Alexander the Great 
strengthened the Greek influence in Asia, Perga 
in Pamphylia, a purely native priestly centre, rose 
to importance, and struck a variety of coins. In 
opposition to it arose the Greek city Attalia, a 
Pergamenian foundation of the 2nd cent. Perliaps 
Ptolemais during the 3rd cent, marks a similar 
attempt to establish Greek influence under the 
protection of the Ptolemies; but the attribution 
of the coins IITOAEMATEON to Pamphylia is far 
from certain, though it is quite natural that in the 
acme of Ptolemaic power the name may have been 
temporarily applied to some Pamphylian city, 
which was used as a centre of the authority of the 
Greoco-Egyptian kings. But in the 2nd and Ist 
cents. B.c. the greatest and wealtliiesb city of 
Pamphylia was Side, whose rich coinage at this 
period is attributed by numismatists to its serving 
as the market where the pirates of Cilicia Tracheia 
di^sed of their booty. 

In these circumstances it was inevitable that 
the Greek, or rather Grccco-Roman, element should 
be weak in Pamphylia in the period when Christi¬ 
anity first entered the country. It was not one 
of the more highly civilized regions, but rather 
one where the native Anatolian and Oriental char¬ 
acter had proved stronger than the Western influ¬ 
ence. This fact determined its history in the' 
Christian period. In Pamphylia Christianity 
played a very small part during the early cen- 
tunes. The new religion spread most in the more 
civilized and educated regions, and not in lands 
like Pamphylia. 

Another feature of the country must have 
exercised a strong determining influence on its 
history. A flat plain little raisea above sea-level,— 
sheltered by the lofty wall of Taurus from the 
cooling and invigorating northern breezes which 
make the climate of the central Anatolian plateau 
for the most part invigorating and temperate—- 
with a soil always saturated with the waters that 
flow down from Taurus or rise in great springs at 
its feet, and therefore at once fertile and fever¬ 
laden—with an atmosphere also heavy and satu¬ 
rated with the moisture from the soil and from the 
sea, moved only by fitful breezes setting from and 
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to the sea,—Pamphylia was not a country likely to 
keep alive the vigour and energy of European 
colonists. Though the soil, being more thoroughly 
cultivated in ancient than in modem time, would 
not give forth the same malaria that gives the 
coast so infamous a reputation, yet the natural 
circumstances make it necessarily and always an 
enervating climate. 

Christianity was brought to Pamphylia by Paul 
and Barnabas on their first missionary journey. 
This was the country which naturally came next 
within their sphere of work after Cyprus. Cilicia 
had already heard the word ; and in their progress 
from Cyprus they must next proceed to Pamphylia. 
There seems no doubt that the plan of work for 
the missionaries, probably sketched out even before 
they started from Syrian Antioch (Ac 13^), must 
have contemplated the evangelization of Pamphylia 
next after Cyprus. Thither, then, the missionaries 
proceeded; out after they had reached the country 
there arose a difference of opinion, and John Mart 
left his companions and returned to Jerusalem, 
while the two apostles crossed Mount Taurus and 
reached Pisidian Antioch. It appears that they 
did not preach in Pamphylia at this time. The 
only reasonable interpretation of these circum¬ 
stances is that the first intention had been to 
preach in Pamphylia (which, as we have seen, was 
the natural order of evangelization); and that all 
three concurred in that purpose: but, when the 
sphere of action was removed from Pamphylia to 
Pisidian Antioch, John Mark refused to acquiesce 
in the change of plan. Some time later, on their 
return, the apostles preached in Perga (though 
apparently with small success); and their action 
on that occasion proves that Pamphylia was in¬ 
cluded in their intended sphere of work. It seems 
irrational to suppose either that the plan of pro¬ 
ceeding to Antioch was formed at Paphos, or that 
John acc|uie8ced in that plan until he reached 
Pamphylia, and then abandoned the work (Ac 13). 

As to the reason why the sphere of work had 
been changed from Pamphylia to Antioch, no 
information is given in Acts; but a plausible 
conjecture has oeen advanced that residence in 
the moist and enervating atmosphere of Pam¬ 
phylia, coming after the fatigue of missiona^ 
travel and the intense effort of the scene in 
Paphos, brought out a certain weakness in St. 
Paul’s constitution, causing the illness alluded to 
in Gal 4^*. 

Christianity seems to have been slow and late in 
acquiring a strong footing in Pamphylia. When 
St. Peter wrote to the Churches in the provinces 
of Asia Minor, he sent no message to Pamphylia 
or to Lycia, which may fairly be taken as a proof 
that there was no 1 k)<^ of Christians in those 
districts (his omission of Cilicia, where there was 
a body of Christians, arose from that district 
being classed along with and therefore being 
outside the range of the Epistle). On the extinc¬ 
tion of Christianity in Pamphylia see Perga. 

A long succession of travellers have visited and 
described the Pamphylian country: by far the 
most elaborate study of some Pamphylian cities is 
contained in the splendid folios of Lanckoronski’s 
StadU Pamphylien$. W. M. Ramsay. 

PAN,— See Food in vol. ii. p. 40, s. ‘ Vessels.’ 

PAMNAG parvmg^ Ka^la, bcdsamum). — One 
of the articles of commerce of Judah and Israel 
(Ezk 27”). The LXX Kacla is defined as ‘ a shrub 
similar to the laurel,’ but there is no hint as to its 
identity. Balsamum is alike indefinite. Acc. to 
the b<K>k Zohar (13th cent.) nd le^ism-jMnnag 
means * pastry work.’ Dr. Van Dyck in his Arab. 
VS of the Bible gives J^dtva, This is a well-known 


confection, made of syrup, carob honey, dibs (grape 
honey), or date honey, boiled with decoction of 
soapwort roots and sesame oil. This sweet is very 
extensively made and eaten by Orientals, and is a 
considerable article of commerce. It is known in 
Turkish as plk-inJis. We have not seen any de¬ 
scription of it in ancient authors, and its etymology 
bears no resemblance to that of pannag. In the 
absence of decisive evidence, the Eng. versions 
wisely transliterate the original, RVm gloss 
‘ perh^s a kind of confection.^ Comill (ad loc, ) 
and Hoffmann (Phbn, Inschr, 15) emend to ajh 
‘wax.’ G. E. Post. 

PAPER, PAPER REEDS, PAPYRUS. — See 

Reed, Writing. 

PAPHOS (nd^os) is mentioned in Ac 13^*” as 
the residence of the proconsul of Cyprus, Sergius 
Paulus, who was visited and converted by St. 
Paul on his first missiona^ journey. 

The city here meant is New PaphoSt the ad¬ 
ministrative capital of the Roman province of 
Cyprus, the ruins of which are to be seen at Baffo^ 
about a mile south of the modern town of Ktima, 
on the west coast of the island. These remains, 
which are all of Roman date, include a small 
theatre and amphitheatre, traces of a temple, 
numerous house foundations, parts of the city 
wall, and the moles of the ancient harbour. Out¬ 
side the wall are traces of another columnar edifice, 
and on and near the site are the ruins of a Greek 
cathedral and other medisoval buildings. Several 
groups of rock-tombs in the neighbourhood seem 
to be of earlier than Roman date, but nothing is 
known of the settlement to which they may have 
belonged. 

Ola PaphoSt which was deserted in favour of the 
site already described^ lies at Koukliat on the left 
bank of the Di6riz > river (anc. Bocarus), about 10 
miles W.S. W. of Baffo, and a little inland. Paphos 
was one of the most notable cities of ancient Cyprus, 
and owed its celebrity to the temple and cult of 
the * Paphian goddess," whom the Greeks identified 
with Aphrodite. Paphos is said to have been 
founded by the legendary Kinyras, whose clan 
retained royal privileges Sown to the Ptolemaic 
conquest (B.c. 296), and the priesthood of the god¬ 
dess until the annexation of the island to Rome 
(B.c. 58). The goddess was worshipped under the 
form of a conical stone, in an open-air sanctuary, 
the general appearance of whicn is known from 
numerous representations on Roman imperial 
coins, and the ground plan from excavations 
made in 1888 on behalf of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund. The temple is known to have suffered 
severely from earthquakes, and to have been 
rebuilt more than once. It consisted in Roman 
times of an open com-t surrounded on three sides 
by chambers and porticos, and was entered through 
them from the east by a gateway. The position 
of the sacred stone, and the interpretation of many 
details shown on the coins, remain uncertain. To 
the south of the main court lie the remains of 
what may be an earlier temple, or the traditional 
tomb of Kinyras, almost wholly destroyed except 
the western wall of gigantic stone slabs. 

After the extinction of the native and Ptolemaic 
dynasties, and the foundation of New Paphos, the 
importance of the old town rapidly declined: the 
place was ruined by earthquakes, and desolate 
already in Jerome’s time (Vita HUarionis); though 
the Acts of Barnabas mention a Christian resident, 
formerly a lep65ov\ot. 

LiTBRATUiiB.—Meurrius, Cypna, t,v ,; Journal of UdUnio 
Studiest ix. 16S-271 (esp. literary souroea for history of Old 
Paphos, 176-102: exoavatioiis in the temple, 108-2161 

j, L. Mybis. 
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PARABLE (IN OT).- 

1. The psychological origin of the use of Parables. 

2. Kelation 4 >f Parables to other devices of style. 

8. The Parables of the OT and their closest analogues. 

1. The Psychological Origin of the use of 
Parables. —It is a necessity imposed by its very 
nature upon the human spirit to illustrate with 
the greatest possible clearness the objects and pro¬ 
cesses belon^ng to the sphere of ideas. There are 
two leading paths which literary style pursues in 
order to satisfy this psychological want. The 
first of these is chosen when one expressly points 
to a parallel which the phenomenon in question 
has in another sphere. The second method is 
when two spheres of phenomena are as it were 
looked at together^ and when in the description of 
the one sphere those expressions are directly em¬ 
ployed which properly aesignate the notions and 
the phenomena of the other sphere. 

2. Relation of Parables to other devices 
OF Style. — (a) When the first of the above-named 
ways of illustrating spiritual phenomena is adopted^ 
this^ves rise to the following stylistic devices:— 
(a) Tne SimiUt as in the expressions, ‘ he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water* (Ps !•), 
or ‘ thou shalt dash them in pieces like a pottePs 
vessel * (2*), or in the Arabic ‘ arrows blue like the 

teeth of the Ghfils* (lit* ‘the surprising one,* 

a species of demon), cf. A. F. Mehren, Die Rhctorik 
der Arahevt p. 21 . (/3) The Simile, however, not 
infrequently expands into an independent descrip¬ 
tion. Hence arise the following five devices of 
style: (i.) The Fable a narrative in which sub¬ 
jects from the mineral, vegetable, or animal king¬ 
doms are introduced as if they w'ere capable of 
thought and speech. The only instances of the 
Fable in the OT are the story told by Jotham (Jg 
9*’**; Kimchi, ad loc, dd# 'ns on d'ot Sro) and that 
spoken by Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14®). Ezk 
178-10 ia a Fable (see below, 2 b). (ii.) The 
Parahht again, is a narrative whose subject is 

S ersonal, and which is constructed in order to 
epict something vividly. Along with its closest 
analogues it will be dealt with more fully below 
(see 3), and the question will be answered whether 
the OT contains something similar, such as (iii.) 
the Paramyth, These three kinds of fictitious 
illustrative narrative have their opposite in (iv.) 
the iro.pii.bei'yy.o. {exemplum) or Example^ for the 
latter is a narrative of a real occurrence, which 
serves to illustrate the situation in view. Instances 
of the wapA.b€iyya are found in Ps 99® (Moses), 
(Phinehas), Neh 13®« (Solomon), 1 Mao 
(Abraham and others), 2 Mac 6 ^^-" (Eleazar), Jth 
gi8f. (Abraham and others), 4 Mac 3*®’ (David), etc. 
To the same category belong the stories of Tobit 
and Susanna in so far as these have a real his¬ 
torical kernel. It is a narrative of the same kind 
which has for its subject that emperor’s daughter 
(nopT imn) who at the sight of Rabbi Joshua ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ What a pity that such renowned wisdom 
should be stored in so ugly a casket *; to which the 
Rabbi replied, ‘In what does the emperor, your 
father, store his wine?* ‘In earthen vessels,’ said 
she; whereupon the Rabbi retorted that an emperor 
should use more costly vessels. When this counsel 
was followed, the wine deteriorated (Bab. Talm. 
Tdantth 7^; see, further, FUrstenthal, p. 150). So, 
too, the narrative of Ishtaris descent to Hades (Die 
Ubllenfahrt der iHar^ ed. Alfred Jeremias, 1887) 
is related as an ‘Example* (f.c. p. 7). Finally, (v.) 
the Parallel consists in placing side by side the 
particular points which two sets of phenomena 
have in common. It is altogether a rare product 
of the rhetorical art, and as yet the present writer 
has failed to discover it in the OT. 

( 6 ) When the material and the ideal spheres are 


looked at as the two sides of a unity, and the ex¬ 
pressions which properly belong to the description 
of the concrete sphere are applied to the ideal 
sphere, we have the Metaphor, One sees it in such 
instances as the following: ‘ the light of thy 
countenance * (Ps 4^ [Eng.*]); ‘ they that be wise 
shall shine,* etc., i.t, belield in honour (Dn 12®), 
cf. dva\d^JL^pov<rLy (Wis 3^), ‘ super stellas fulgebunt 
facies eorum qui abstinentiam habuerunt * (4 Ezr 
7 «*), ‘ye shall shine’ (Enoch 104®), ol dLxaioi ikXdfi* 
foxHTw (Mt 13**®). When the metaphorical expres¬ 
sions extend through a number of sentences, the 
description is called Allegorical; cf. Cicero, de 
Oratore, 27: ‘ cum confluxerunt plures continues 
translationes, alia plane fit oratio: itaque genus 
hoc Greeci appellant dWrjyoplav.* Certain instances 
of allegorical language are found in Gn 49®, Nu 
24®*** ® etc.. Is etc. Further, Ezk 17»-i« is not a 
‘Fable* [against Bertholet, Kurzer Handcomm,^ 
1897, ad loc,\ for the very expression ‘ the great 
eagle,* with which the passage commences, is to be 
understood not as if the autnor had in view a real 
eagle, but as referring to the subject Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar which was well known to his contem¬ 
poraries (cf. Kbnig, Syntax^ § 297flM:, 298a, b). 
Consequently the phrase ‘the ^eat eagle* is a 
mark of the Allegory, which could not be better 
characterized than in the following terms : ‘ When 
an author does not describe that phenomenon of 
which he really means to speak, but another which 
has more or fewer points or resemblance to it, and 
yet carries out the description in such a way that 
one easily perceives that it is not the latter but 
the former phenomenon that he has in view, this 
constitutes an Allegory ’ (Heinrich Kurz, Uandbuch 
der poetischen Nationalliteratur der Deutsclieny 
1840). Good instances of Allegories are Hans 
Sachs* Die Wiitenberaisch Nachtigall^ or Schiller’s 
‘Das Madchen aus aer Frernde,^not to speak of 
Bunyan’s PilgrinCa Progress, 

3. The Parables of the OT and their 
closest Analogues. — (a) Parables in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of this term (see above, 2 a) are found 
in 2 S 12 ^-* 14«*, 1 K 20 ®®'-, Is 28®*'*®®. An 
interesting essay by P. Cersoy (of Lyons) on 
Is 5^'® appeared in the Revue Biolique (Jan. 1899; 
summary in Expos, Times, April 1899, p. 325) under 
the title * 1’Apologue de la Vigne.* He proposes 
to render v.'* ‘ I wul sing to my beloved my love- 
son^ touching his vineyard * (je vais chanter d mon 
ami mon chant amical d propos de sa vigne). But 
if the prophet hod intended himself as tne primary 
author of this poem, it would have been unnatural 
to introduce God as the speaker in vv.®’®. On the 
other hand, the circumstance that at the beginning 
of the parable (w.^^- ®) the owner of the vineyard 
is treated as a third person, is quite explicable. 
By the selection of this third person a twofold 
object is gained. In the first place the commence¬ 
ment of toe parable connects itself directly with 
the exordium, and in the second place the appear¬ 
ance is avoided of Isaiah himself being the owner 
of the vineyard. Cersoy suggests, further, that in 

v. **^ Isaiah ‘ probably utilized a short popular song.* 
But this view finds no support either in the differ- 
ence of structure between the clauses of * and 

w. ®-®, or in the transition to the first person (vv.®"® 
* I pray you,* etc.), for it is perfectly natural that 
the outburst of the Divine anger toould find its 
expression in a direct address by God Himself. 

Although none of the above-cited five passages 
of the OT is actually called a (mdshdl), it is 
not therefore to be inferred that this term could 
not be appropriately applied to them. Its absence 
may be sufficiently explained as simply due to the 
f^t that the particular writers did not take occa¬ 
sion to add tne torminus technicus, Jerome was 
quite right in his remark on Is & ‘Quee prins 
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per metaphoram dicta sunt vel per paraholam 

ostea expoDuntur manifestius.’ So I^imchi began 

is exposition of 2 S 12^'^ with mn introduced 
the passage 14*** with the words Vron nipn n'ni, 
began his exposition of Is 5'*^* with nny K'aan 
Vro, and finally explained U'mn of 28“®* by 
Vro on^ tdk ‘ He spoke to them in the way of 
a mdshdl* The correctness of this last interpreta¬ 
tion results from two considerations, namely the i 
original sense of mdLshQl^ and the later usage of 
this word and its linguistic congeners. 

This leads to the remark that the original sense 
of mdshM is very open to dispute. The now pre¬ 
vailing theory was argued for by Fleischer in 
an Excursus to Delitzsch’s Commentar uher die 
Proverhient p. 13 f., and it is maintained also 
in Gesenius - Buhl, HWB^ (* eigentlich wohl: 
als etwas stehen, reprftsentiren etwas,* ».e. Mit. 
perhaps: stand for something, represent some¬ 
thing^). Essentially the same view is shared by 
E. Meier, Wurzeliodrterbucht p. 603 f. It may be 
stated thus: In Arabic matala=* steiit erectus/ 
etc. Hence matalun {^^mdshdl) was originally 
a ‘ positio * Kwr This might be looked at 

from the point of view of security and then became 
*=*affirmatio* (cf. a Se>d * impose on one,* i.e. rule 
over one), or from the point of view of the formu¬ 
lating of a thought, and then the ‘ positio * became 
the investiture or representation of an idea. But 
this derivation of mdshdl requires some very bold 
leaps in order to reach its goal, and hence we 
venture to suggest another derivation. Our start¬ 
ing-point shtul bo the fact that the sense of^ * re- 
semule,* * be like,* is the predominating one with 
the verb Veto and its Semitic cognates. This is the 
only sense of the Assyr. ma^dm, the Eth. masdla 
(Dillmann: * similis, consentaneus fuit’), the Aram. 
mUal^ and it is the prevailing one also of the Arab. 
maiala. On this we would rest the thesis that 
mdshdl originally had the sense of Mikeness* or 
• complex y a view which is supported by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Assyr. maSlu means * totality.’ 
Now, what is the commonest form of an identifica¬ 
tion or combination ? It is the judgment, and the 
embodiment of this is the simple sentence. Accord¬ 
ingly mdshdl might be the designation of a sentence, 
but also of other kinds of combination of individual 
conceptions and of whole sets of conceptions. From 
mdshdl (‘judgment’) may come a denominative 
verb Wd (‘ rule ’) which meets us in Phoenician (cf. 
Bloch, Phcen. Glossary p. 43) and in Hebrew. For 
the activity of a ruler exhibited itself originally in 
the pronouncing of judgments (cf. Solomon’s words, 

‘ to judge thy people,* 1 K 3®). From the stability 
which is a natural quality of such judgments may 
be derived, further, the Arab. maia{u)la^ ‘stand 
fast.* * With this agrees the circumstance that 

• Fuerst {Heh.-Chaid. TFdrierft.S 1876, s.v.) co-ordinates Wd 

f ^ * 

‘rule* with the Arab. (pastUa)^ ‘strenuus fuit,* This is 

not absolutely impossible. For the Aram. SnD is not found 
with the sense of * rule,* and therefore there need not be found 

an Arab. answering to the Heb. Wo * rule.* Further, a 

correspondence between m and b is not altogether rare in 
Semitio (cf. J. Barth, Etymolog, Studien^ p. 32). But it is not 
necessary to appeal to this batima. By the way,'the connexion 
between the two leading senses of Wo is not explained by Abu 
1-walid in his Kitdbu 'l-uyidi (ed. Ad. Neubauer), p. 895. He 
contents himself with simply linking together the different 

groups of words by the formula‘and another 
sense * [appears, etc.]. David Kimchi, in hie Book of Roots, says 
W W W WDT Kin Se^on pajn, <.a.‘the sense conveyed by 
the term mdshdl is the likeness of one thing to another.* Like¬ 
wise the two latest commentators on the Book of Proverbs 

S ^ildeboer in the Kurzer Hdoomm, and Frankenberg in 
owaok*s Edkornm., published in 1897 f.) have made no 
attempt to solve the linguistic difficulty presented by the 
word 7Bto. 
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the Arab. matcUun is used both for ‘sententia* 
and ‘parabola.* In like manner the Heb. mdsKdl 
has tne sense of ‘general proposition* {ynbfiri, 
sententia^ ‘maxim’), as in ‘the proverb of the 
ancients. Out of the wicked cometn ^rth wicked¬ 
ness* (1 S 24“). In the sense of ‘proverb* W9 is 
found also in Sir 47”. See, further, art. Proverb. 

But none the less has mdshdl the sense of ‘ par¬ 
able.* * This is clear from the later identification 
of it and its cognates with ‘similitude* (Germ. 
Gleichniss), ‘Three m^dle* are announced in 
Eth. Enoch 37®, namely those contained in chs. 
38-44. 46-67. and 68-71. In these misdlydt or 
misdUydt phenomena and processes of the supra- 
mundane sphere are employed to illustrate the 
esurthly fortunes of the kingdom of God. These 
three sections, then, contain essentially what we 
call parables. The same purpose is the starting- 
point of visions. This comes out clearly in the 
words, ‘demonstra mihi et hoc, si plus quam 
praetoritum sit habet venire* (4 Ezr 4®), for this 
request is satisfied by a vision which is described 
thus, ‘ ecce fomax ardens transiit coram me,* etc. 
(v.®), and this vision is expressly called in v.*^ a 
‘ similitude. * We read of another ‘ similitude * in 
8®**, and again a vision is expressly called a ‘ simili- 
tudo* in the words ‘vidisti similitudinem eius, 
quomodo filium lugeret* (10®). Likewise the 
*amsdl, which make up the third part of the Shep¬ 
herd of Uermas, are visions in which the vine, 
etc., is shown (see the Ethiopic version published 
by Antoine d’Abbadie in Aohandlunqen fur die 
Kunde des MorgenlandeSt 1, p. 47 fr.). In any 

case the Sjrr. VASo, which exactly corresponds to 
the Heb. Wo, is used to render wapafloXii in Mt 
1318 . 81 .88 etc. 21®, Mk 4® etc., Lk 6»« 6“ 14’ etc. 

The post-biblical literature of the Jews exhibits 
the same use of the word mdshdl. For instance, 
the Talmud {Shabo, 1526) records how a certain 
king distributed royal garments among his ser¬ 
vants. The wise amongst these placed the 
garments in a chest, but the foolish wore them 
in going about their ordinary work. One day the 
king asked for his garments. The wise gave them 
back to him just as they had been when they 
received them, but the garments returned by the 
foolish were soiled. Then the king commended 
the wise, but ordered the foolish to be cast into 
prison, and their garments were handed over to 
the fuller (ono*?). This sto^ is expressly called a 
'jVdV ‘ a parable of a king,* and is introduced 
to illustrate the saying, ‘ Give it (the soul) back to 
Him (God) as He gave it to thee ’ (njci^ "ib>k 3 nj? 
nV). The very same expression, Vb^d, is met 
with in Shabb, 163a; and in *Aboda Zara 54b one 
finds hvfD if? VWdk, namely the parable of the 
king who presented his son with a dog, etc. In 
like manner the celebrated stories of ‘ the seven 
sages * were called MishlS Sindhad (ed. P. Cassel, 
3 Auflage, 1884), and in point of fact they are only 
partially ‘ Examples * (see above2 a /S (iv.)), namely 
in so far as they are intended to describe real 
occurrences. The most of them are parables, and 
they contain such expressions as ‘the second par¬ 
able of the empress,^ etc. It may be added that 
we hear of a Buddhist parable (cf. e.g, Edmund 
Hardy, Der Buddhismus, 1890, p. 124 f.), and that 
Herodotus (i. 141) records the parable of the flute- 
player and the fishes which would not dance to his 
playing. Volkmann (p. 379), too, speaks of the 
irapa^oX^ which is clothed in the form of a narrative. 

(6) How closely connected the expression mdshdl 
was with the notion of a parable is evident from 

* A combination of ‘ sententia ’ and ' siinilitudo' may be ob¬ 
served In of Job 18“, ‘sentences which are strewn as 

lightly as ashes.* 
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the circumstance that Wo is the title of the pas¬ 
sage Ezk 24*-®. V.** reads W9 ‘ Utter 

a parable unto the rebellious house, and say* 
(=2saying); and in we read, ‘Set on a pot, 

set it on, and also pour water into it: gather its 
pieces (t.e. those which belong to the pot), etc. 
Take the choice of the flock, and bum also the 
bones under it, and make it boil well, and let 
them seethe the bones of it therein.* This last 
passage furnishes a double proof of our position. 
On the one hand, it contains a narrative which 
corresponds with the above-cited stories in 2 S12^** 
etc. Consequently these five passages also might 
have been equally designated oy the title applied 

O / / 

to Ezk 24®*'*®, namely mdshOl (Arab. VS 

Pesh. LXX Trapa/SoXiJp; while the Targum 

alone, from a supposed necessity to heighten the 
dignity of the passage, rendered by nsni * a pro¬ 
phecy’). On the other hand, there is a formal 
agreement between Ezk 24**« and 3*^*'“* 4'**® 6'“® 
etc. In all these passages, that is to say, there 
is mention of a Divine command to perform some 
action, and then it is added that this action illus¬ 
trates some idea. Thus the five passages, 2 S 12**® 
etc., and Ezk 3®®^"®® 4^^* etc. 24^*®, agree in their 
didactic aim ; and both sets of passages are para- 
boliccU, This conclusion is strengthened further 
by the consideration that the passages in Ezk just 
cited cannot be separated from Is 20®*®, Jer 25^®^*. 
According to the last passage, the prophet received 
the commission, ‘Take the wine-cup of this fury 
at my hand, and cause all the nations to whom 
I send thee, to drink it *; and the prophet adds, 
‘ Then took I the cup at the Lord’s hand, and made 
all the nations to drink.* This action cannot 
really have been performed. Hence the view is 
recommended that also in Ezk S®®***®* 4^*^® 6^*® etc. 
we have •parabolical narratives. The same cate¬ 
gory includes the Bk. of Jonah, as has been shown 
in vol. ii. p. 746IF., and we must add the story of 
Judith, for the very name nnin; means ‘a Jewess,* 
and stamps the heroine of this book as a personi¬ 
fication of the Jewish nation. The Bk. of Jth 
is, as Luther said, ‘ein geistlich schon Gedicht* 
(cf., further, Kbnig, Einleitungj p. 479 f.). 

(c) The Paramyths, which, according to J. G. 
Herder, are to be distinguished from the parables, 
have also their analogues in the Hebrew literature 
(cf. Trapafi}j$ioy, which in Wis 3^® is used for ‘con¬ 
solation* [=iTrapay,v$la of 1 Co 14®], and in Ph 2' 
for ‘ comfort [of love] ’). Herder understood by 
Paramyths such narratives * as serve for the cheer¬ 
ing of the soul, and are based upon the ancient 
Greek inyths.* They are stories in which per- 
Boniflcations of ideas or of natural processes are 
introduced as living beings. One of Herder’s 
paramy thical narratives commences with ‘ Aurora 
complained to the gods,* and another with ‘ Night 
and Day contended with each other for the pre¬ 
eminence,* and a third with ‘ Once beside a mur¬ 
muring stream Care sat down and mused.’ Now 
we fina instances of personification in the OT as 
well. For instance, we read ‘the light of the 
righteous rejoiceth * (Pr 13®), and ‘ foolishness (14'*') 
plucketh that down which wisdom of women has 
built* (v.i*). The same foolishness is further de¬ 
scribed in a whole narrative as a seductive woman 
(9i»'W); and the same wisdom, with whoso help 
Jahweh Himself founded the earth (3*®^, cf. 1®®), 
comes forward as the subject of a dramatically 
worked action in ‘Doth not Wisdom cry,* etc.? 
(8^®')* A story of the same kind meets us in 
Sir 24®*^', for there, likewise, * wisdom * is an attri¬ 
bute of God which was displayed in the creation 
of the world and the guiding of Israel. This 
appears with the greatest clearness from the words. 


Kal ippltuxra iv Xay * and I took root in 

a people that was glorified* (v.^®). It is only a 
ersonification of wisdom that is found in Wis 
i®bff.. 'pjjQ words tva, p(16ir)rf <ro(f>iav (v.^®'*) show 
this in the most decisive fashion. Likewise in 
7^®“ wisdom stands simply for the attribute of God 
(cf. ‘ Thy wisdom * in 9^) which controls the world 
and the course of history. For Solomon could 
imbibe and reproduce this wisdom, cf. ifiadou (7^*), 
tit bfflat piera^alvovaa (v.®^®), tlo’rjXdev els 

Bep&TopTos Kvplov (10'®); and by wisdom nothing 
else is meant than by d4>po(rCvri of 10®K 

The post-biblical literature of the Jews also 
contains narratives, in which personifications ap¬ 
pear as subjects. One of these commences, ‘While 
Noah lived in the ark, one day the Lie appeared 
and begged to be admitted. Noah, who did not 
know the Lie, was prepared to grant her request, 
but he declared that lie could not do this until 
she should have procured a companion, because 
only pairs could be admitted into the ark. The 
Lie had thus to retire after a bootless errand. 
But scarcely had she gone a few paces when she 
met Injmtice, Along with her the Lie was now 
admitted into the ark, but the two over-reached 
one another* (Midrash, Yalhdtj Gn 56; Fursten- 
thal, op. cit.f No. 497). See, further, the following 
article. 

Litkratvrh.--A. F. Mohren, Dis Rhetorik der Araber^ 1868; 
R. Volkmann.tDia Phetorik der Oriechen und R&mer, 2 Auflage, 
1874; R. J. l^rstenthal, habbinuche BlumenUset 1836. Other 
worlu are named in the body of the article. 

Ed. K6nio. 

Pj^ABLE (IN NT).—The subject will be treated 
under five heads: Terminology, Christ’s Use of 
Parables, their Distribution in the Gospels, their 
Classification, and their Interpretation. 

1* The Term irapa^oXi^ {irapafidXKu)) means * a plac¬ 
ing of one thing beside another* with a view to 
comparison. Trench contends that ‘ this notion of 
comparison is not necessarily included in the word.* 
But it appears as early as the word itself, and is 
very freauent (Plato, JPhil. 33 B ; Arist. Top. i. 10. 
5; Polyp, i. 2. 2). From the original idea of 
‘throwing beside* come the derived meanings of 
‘ exposing,* represented by wapd^oXos, and of ‘ corn- 
par mg,* represented by Tapa/SoXi). Latin writers 
use collatio (freq. in Cic.), xmaao (Cic. Sen. Hor.), 
similiiudo {yXc. Quint.). The Lat. VSS com¬ 
monly have parabola (Mt l3®*W'i® etc.), which 
survives in the Yr. parole and through jDara^o/are 
in parler ; but similitudo is fairly common, esp. in 
Lk (4®® 5®® 6®® 8® 12'» 13® 20'® 21®®). But in most 
of these cases some representatives of the Old 
Lat., esp. a and cf, have parabola. Conversely, 
many Old Lat. texts sometimes have similitvdo 
where the Vulg. parabola (Lk 12®' 16* 18® 19"). 

In LXX Tapa^oX^ very commonly represents 
the Heb. mdshkl, which also implies comparison 
(Nu 23''’'® 24®’'*• *®**'• ®® etc.). But mdshaX is also 
rendered irapoipUa (Pr 1', Sir 6®® 8® etc.), and Bpijvot 
(Is 14®), and vpoolfuov (Job 27' 29'). Like Bei- 
spiel in German, it sometimes indicates an ex¬ 
ample set up for edification or warning (Jer 24®, 
Mic 2®, Wis 6®). When it means an utterance of 
deeper meaning than appears on the surface, it is 
sometimes joined with TpbSXrjfia (Ps 48® 77®, Hab 
2®), or oXnypJt. (Dt 28®^, Sir 39® 47^®), or 
(2 Ch 7®®, Ezk 17®), or ffKoretvbt Xbyos (Pr 1®). The 
meaning of such dark utterances becomes clear 
through the application or comparison which is 
indicated; and those who miss the application lose 
the true meaning of the parable, wnich is often a 
short saying, such as we should rather coll a 
proverb (18 10'® 24'®, Ezk 12®®* ®»18®*», 1 K 4»®). 

In NT ira^poX-b is freq. in the Synoptic Gospels; 
and, excepting He 9® 11'®, is found nowhere else. 
It is generally used of a longer utterance or narra- 
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tive intended to set forth a spiritual lesson (Mt As already indicated, the distinction which we 
13*’ etc.); but sometimes of a short say- draw between a parable and proverb is not found 

ing or proverb (Mt 16^®, Mk 3“ Lk 4^ 6®*). Of in the Gospels. Ine evangelists call the short figura- 
the other renderings of mOshdl, neither Bprivo^ nor tive sayings of Christ, no less than the longer 
rpoolfitor is found in NT, while trapoifiia {irapd, narratives, parables (Mt 16^®, Mk 3“® 7^’, Lk 6®®) 
olAtos) occurs only Jn 10® 16®®*®®, 2 P 2®®. Originally as also does Christ Himself (Lk 4®*, Mt 24®®); 
xapoipla meant an out-of-the-way saying, or possibly partly because mdshdl is used for both, but mainly 
a wayside saying, and hence was used of any because both in parables and in proverbs there is 
didactic, syrn wlic, or fi^rative utterance. Like comparison, and the hearer lias to catch the analogy 
rapa^oKiif it is used both of longer utterances or in order to be instructed. We may, if we like, 
allegories (Jn 10®) and shorter ones or proverbs give the name of a parable to Christ’s sayings 
(2 P2®®) ; comp, /cardr^v irapoifAlav, KoivdTdLrQv about the salt of the earth, the lilies of the field, 

(Philo, de Vita Mos, i. 28; de Abr. 40).^ Most Lat. building on the sand, whited sepulchres (Mt 5^* 
VSS distinguish Trapoipla by rendering it pro- 6®® 7®® 23®^), fishers of men, light under the bushel 
verbium, which is never used for irapa/SoXiJ. Eng. (Mk P’ 4"), a reed shaken with the wind, the 
VSS render both words sometimes by * parable * green and the dry tree (Lk 7®* 23®^), living water, 
(Mt 21*®, Jn 10®), sometimes by‘proverb’ (Lk 4®®, Helds white unto harvest, a woman in travail 
Jn 16®®). Tindale and the Genevan use ‘simili- (Jn 4'®**® 16®*), etc. etc. Not a few of these 
tude* for both (Mt 13*®, Jn 10®), and are capricious might be expanded into a narrative without dilH- 
in using both * parable* and ‘similitude* for irapa- culty. 

/SoXtJ; so also is Coverdale. As St. John never 2. TAc was familiar to the Jews,* 

uses vapa^oX^t and as there are no parables in the and ancient Kabbinic writings are full of them ; 
strict sense in his Gospel, it is unfortunate that but as illustrations of truths already set forth, 
RV retains ‘parable* in Jn 10®. rather than as a means of conveying truths. In 

Attempts at definitions of ‘ parable,* taken from the hands of Christ the use of parables as vehicles 
Greek Lathers and others, are given in Suicer, of truth reached perfection. Just as His miracles 
8.V. Trapa/SoXi). Trench quotes several Lat. defini- are parables,—/ac^wm Verbi verbum nobis est^ as 
tions from Jerome and later writers. However it Augustine says,—so His parables are miracles, l^th 
may be expressed, the main elements in a parable of Rterary beauty and of instructive power. As 
are two: (1) a saying, commonly in the form of elements of His teaching they hod several pur- 
a narrative, respecting earthly things, with (2) poses, some of which are obvious, while others He 
a spiritual or heavenly meanin". A fable differs explained to His disciples (Mt 13*®'*®, Mk 4****®, 
from a parable in botn these elements. It often Lk 8®* *®). They served both to reveal and to veil 
distorts the earthly things in using them as a the truth; ana the truths with whicli they are 
vehicle of instruction, making brutes and trees specially concerned are the mysteries of * theKing- 
talk, and the like. This a parable never does; for dom of God.* They revealea these mysteries to 
nature, as God’s wisdom made it, is far better those who deserved to know them and were capable 
adapted for teaching Divine truths than nature as of receiving them; and they concealed them from 
man’s fancy can imagine it. And a fable never those who lacked these qualifications. And this 
aims higher than human morality. At best it panafi# c^ci^oj (Aujj.) with regard to Divine truth 
teaches prudence, industry, caution; and it often when it is clothed in parables is not merely a fact 
inculcates mere shrewdness, selfishness, and cun- (5r(, Mt) in the imuouitent; it is designed (t^'a, Mk, 
ning. Hence the only fables found in Scripture Lk) by God, in order to withhold the mysteries of 
are used by men for their own ends; by Jotham the kingdom from the unworthy. This withhold- 
(Jg 9®) and by Jehoash (2 K 14®). They are never ing is therefore a judgment; but a judgment 
employed by God’s prophets in conveying His mes- which is merciful in its operation. It saves un- 
sage, nor by Christ in explaining His kingdom, worthy hearers from the responsibility of knowing 
In the direct teaching of Scripture, nothing is the truth and rejecting it, for they are not allowed 
attributed to animals or plants which is not to recognize it. It saves them also from the guilt 
found in nature. Moreover, it is their relation to of profaning it, for herein Christ observes His own 
man that is made instructive (tlie sheep to the maxim (Mt 7®). Nor does the mercy end here, 
shepherd or the o^vner, the fig-tree to tlie vine- The parable puts the truth in a form which arrests 
dresser or the owner), not that of sheep or trees to the attention at the time, and which is easily re- 
one another. The mutual relations of brute to membered afterwards. Longum est iter per pree- 
brute or of tree to tree are less fitted to illustrate cepta, breve et efficax per exempla (Sen. En. 6). 
the kingdom of God. Much the same holds good Those who are already receptive are caught at 
of a mythf when it is the natural product of primi- once; they get their lesson and do not forget it. 
tive imagination, and not the artificial invention Those who are not, although they get no lesson, 
of an ingenious teacher. The latter are parables yet hear something which they remember, and 
or fables rather than myths; e.g. the myths of which will convey tne lesson to tliem, if ever they 
Plato. But the myth, while resembling the fable become caoable of receiving it. Moreover, the 
in not being lK>una by the facts of nature and in vehicle of the lesson being taken from very familiar 
not teaching spiritual lessons, differs from both objects, he who has once heard a parable of Christ 
fable and parable in that the myth mingles truth is likely to be of ten reminded of it. Christ knew the 
and fiction, whereas the parable and the fable grander scenery of Palestine; yet His parables are 
keep them apart. Those who frame or hear taken, not from mountains and forests, cedars and 
parables and fables know that the narrative is palm-trees, but from things which are common, not 
nothing, and is not set forth as being historical, only in Palestine, but almost throughout the world 
although accidentally it may be so. It is the lesson (Stanley, Sin, and Pal, p. 432). Thus teaching 
indicated by the narrative which is of value. But by parables is both educational and disciplina^. 
the uncritical age which spontaneously generates It is a marked illustration of the litw, that to him 
and accepts myths makes no distinction between who hath shall more be given, while from him who 
fable and figure. The figurative narrative is re- hath not even that which he seems to have shall 
garded as actually true, in an allegory figure and be taken away. The unreceptive hearer seems to 
Fact, or rather figure and interpretation, are not have the opportunity of being instructed; but 
mixed, but are parallel, and move simultaneously, this is really withheld, because instruction is given 
as in the allegory of the True Vine or of the Good in a form which, through his own fault, ho cannot 
Shepherd. , • Oomp. 2 S 12^®’-, is and tee preceding article. 
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understand ; delffu} ffVPeTotSt d<tpa$ 5’ iwlBcffOe 
It is quite in harmony with this principle that, at 
the beginning of Chnst’s ministry, His parables 
were occasional and brief; but, as opposition to 
Him increased, they became His usual mode of 
public instruction and were more elaborate. 

The chief purpose of parables is to instruct by 
means of tne exquisite analogies which exist 
between things natural and things spiritual, and 
which are the outcome of the Divine Wisdom that 
fashioned both. In them Christ ‘utters things 
which have been hidden from the foundation of 
the world’ (Mt 13"), for the whole universe is a 
parable, which hides God from the unworthy, 
while it reveals Him more and more to the devout. 
Schelling says that nature and history are to one 
another as parable and interoretation {Philos, 
SchriftCTit ed. 1809, p. 467). Christ makes both 
nature and history a parable, of which the kingdom 
of God is the interj)retation; and thus the whole 
world becomes a ‘ picture-gospel ’ to those who can 
understand it. In His syna^^e-teaching Christ 
expounded the book of the OT. In His parables 
He expounded the book of nature and of human 
life. In the one case the written letter, in the 
other the experience of facts, was used to reveal 
the spirit which inspires botli. By the facts of 
everyday life the parable shows how the principles 
of the higher life may be known ; for the universe 
is the outward expression of the laws of the king¬ 
dom of God. 

It is remarkable that the Epistles, although 
they contain allegories and frequent similes, never 
exhibit anything which corresponds to the parables 
of our Lord. Ine attitude of the writers to this 
element in His teaching is analogous to that of the 
evangelists to the title ‘the Son of Man,’ which 
they record as often used by Jesus of Himself, 
but which they never apply to Him themselves 
(Ndsgen, Gesch, Jesu^ p. 346). Reverence of this 
kind, whether conscious or not, renders the hypo¬ 
thesis that some of Christ’s parables have been 
altered by those who recorded them all the less 
probable. It is more reasonable to believe that 
the difVerences between parables which have 
marked resemblances are the result of variations 
made by Jesus Himself. He certainly sometimes 
employed pairs of parables, in order the better to 
impress the required lesson upon His hearers; e.g, 
the Treasure in the Field and the Pearl of great 
Price (Mt 13*^'^®), the Ten Virgins and the Talents 
(25^'"), the Garment and the Wine-skins (Lk6"*"), 
the Mustard-seed and the Leaven (13^®**^), the Rash 
Builder and the Rash King (14”*"), the Lost Sheep 
and the Lost Coin (15®'*'*). And it should be noted 
Iiow often the eflect of Christ’s parables is in¬ 
tensified by a contrast; e.g. obedient and dis¬ 
obedient sons (Mt 21”), wise and foolish virgins 
(25*), profitable and unprofitable servants (25**), 
lieartless clergy and charitable Samaritan (Lk 10"), 
Dives and Lazarus (16*®), Pharisee and Publican 
(18»), etc. 

3. The Distribution of the Parables in the 
Gospels is very unequal. In the narrower sense of 
the term there are no parables in Jn. It is in 
harmony with the respective characteristics of the 
other three Gospels that Lk, who aims at com¬ 
pleteness, gives us most, and that Mk, who 
records events rather than discourses, gives us 
fewest parables. Only one parable is peculiar to 
Mk,—the Seed growing secretly (4”); and he gives 
three others, which are also in Mt and Lk,—the 
Sower, Mustard-seod, and Wicked Husbandmen. 
Two are common to Mt and Lk,—the Leaven 
(Mt 13", Lk 13") and the Lost Sheep (Mt 18*®, 

* See the anticipation of this principle in the aymbolical 
teaching of the Pythagoreans as given by Stobaue, Senn. v. 72, 
ed. Ooisford, i. p. 164. 


Lk 15*). Of the remainder, eighteen are peculiar 
to Lk and ten to Mt. Lk’s ei^teen include some 
of the most beautiful. They are the Two Debtors, 
Good Samaritan, Friend at Midnight, Rich Fool, 
Watchful Servants, Barren Fig-tree, Chief Seats, 
Great Supper, Rash Builder, Rash King, Lost 
Coin, Lost Son, Unrighteous Steward, Dives 
and Lazarus, Unprofitable Servants, Unrighteous 
Judge, Pharisee and Publican, and the Pounds. 
The ten peculiar to Mt are the Tares, Hid Trea¬ 
sure, Pearl of great Price, Draw-net, Unmerciful 
Servant, Labourers in the Vineyard, Two Sons, 
Marriage of the King’s Son, Ten Virgins, and the 
Talents.* Reasons nave been given above why 
the Marriage of the King’s Son in Mt should not 
be identified with the Great Supper in Lk, nor the 
Talents in Mt with the Pounds. 

The number of Christ’s parables cannot be satis¬ 
factorily determined, because of the difficulty of 
deciding what is to be regarded as a parable. 
Some, as Trench, omit one or two of those given 
above, as the Watchful Servants (Lk 12") and the 
Chief Seats (Lk 14’). But many would have to be 
added, if all the short parabolic sayings of Christ 
were included. The usual estimate is from thirty 
to thirty-five, of which about two-thirds are pre¬ 
served by Lk, the majority of them being peculiar 
to his Gospel. 

It is one of the many signs of inferiority in the 
ai^cryphal Gospels that they contain no parables. 
While they decade miracles into mere arbitrary 
and unspiritual acts of power, they omit all that 
teaciies of the deep relations between the seen and 
the unseen. 

4. The Classification of the Parables is a problem 
which perhaps does not admit of a satisfactory 
solution. One of the simplest is that of Goebel in 
Die Parabeln Jesu^ Gotha, 1880, which is followed 
by Edersheim in The Life and Teaching of Jesus the 
Messiah, i. p. 679. He makes three groups, distin¬ 
guished by the time and place of delivery: (i.) those 
belonging to Christ’s ministry in and near Caper¬ 
naum, cmlected in Mt 13 ; (ii.) those belonging to 
the journeyings from Galilee to Jerusalem, re¬ 
corded in Lk 10-18 ; and (iii.) those belonging to 
the last days in Jerusalem. The first group 
mainly has reference to the kinadom of Goa as a 
whole, the second to the indioiaual members of it, 
and the third to the judgment of the members of 
it Godet, in Schafirs Herzog, suggests another 
arrangement into three groups, which is more 
elaborate. Out of thirty parables he regards six 
as showing the preparatory existence of the King¬ 
dom under the Jewish dispensation; viz. the 
Wicked Husbandmen, Marriage of the King’s Son, 
Great Supper, Strait Gate, Barren Fig-tree, and 
Two Sons. Six others show the realization of the 
Kingdom in the form of a Church ; viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Mustard-seed, Leaven, Draw-net, and Un¬ 
righteous Judge. The remaining eighteen refer to 
the realization of the Kingdom in the life of indi¬ 
vidual members. This group is subdivided ; nine 
being referred to those who are entering the King¬ 
dom (Lost Sheep, Lost Coin, Lost Son, Pharisee 
and Publican, F'riend at Midnight, Hid Treasure, 
Pearl of great Price, Rash Builder, and Rash 
King), and nine to those who have already become 
members (Chief Seats, Labourers in the Vineyard, 
Unmerciful Servant, Good Samaritan, Unrighteous 
Steward, Dives and Lazarus, Rich Fool, Talents, 
and Ten Virgins). But to put the Unrighteous 
Judge and the Friend at Midnight, whion teach 
much the same lesson, into different classes, does 
not seem to be right. Nor does one see how the 
sheep, coin, and son could be lost, unless they 

* * St. Matthew^f Are more theocratic, St. Luke's more ethloal: 
St. Matthew's are more parables o( Judgment, St. Luke’s ol 
mercy' (TrenohX 
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were already members of the community. Lange, 
in his Life of Christy i. p. 484, and in Herzog*, art. 

* Gleichnis,’ makes another threefold classification. 
The first cycle treats of the Kingdom in its develop- 
merit I the second of its completion hy acts of 
mercy ; the third of its completion hy acts of judg¬ 
ment, Somewhat similar is the division made by 
Steinmeyer in Die Par, des Herm^ Berlin, 1884, 
into kerygmatic, pastoral, and judicial. A very 
elaborate classification is drawn out by Westcott 
in his Elements of the Gospel Harmony^ App. D; 
and Int, to the Study of the Qo^els^ App. F. He 
makes two main classes, of which the second has 
three divisions; and each of these divisions has 
three subdivisions, some of which are bisected or 
trisected. The chief features are these. I. Parables 
drawn from the material world \ viz. the Sower, 
Tares, Seed Rowing secretly. Mustard-seed, and 
Leaven. II. Parables drawn from the relations of 
man (i.) to the lower world \ viz. the Draw-net, 
Fiff-tree, Lost Sheep, and Lost Coin: (ii.) to his 
fellow-men, e.g, the Lost Son, Friend at Midnight, 
and Unrighteous Steward, etc.: (iii.) to Provid¬ 
ence ; viz. the Hid Treasure, Pearl of great Price, 
and Rich Fool. Thus the parables drawn from 
the relations of man to his fellows (which is not 
one of the main classes) are the largest group, 
being about two-thirds of the whole. Secondly, 
those under the head of man’s relations to Provid¬ 
ence might be assigned to man’s relations to the 
lower world; for to the lower world treasure, 
pearls, and crops belong. Thirdly, the Tares and 
the Draw-net seem clearly to belong to the same 
group; and, if this is Emitted, then the two 
groups to which they are respectively assigned 
may oe merged in one. These cnanges would give 
us two main divisions: (i.) Parables drawn from 
man's relations to the lower world ; and (ii.) parables 
drawn from man's relations to his fellows, Nfisgen 
also, in his Gesch, Jesu, Munchen, 1891, p. M2, 
makes two main classes, partly on the same lines 
as Goebel and Godet: (i.) those which treat of the 
development of the Kingdom as a whole ; and (ii.) 
those which treat of the lives of individual mem¬ 
bers of it. And he regards this classification as 
indicated by Christ Himself, according as He uses 
or omits the formula ‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
likened ’ (Mt 13*^ 18** 22* 25'), or ‘ the kingdom of 
heaven is like ’ (Mt 13*'* “• 20'), or ‘ so is the 

kingdom of God ’ (Mk 4*«). Comp. Mt ll'«, Lk 7*', 
Mk4««, Lk 13'«**o. 

It is probable that the three parables which are 
in all three Gospels are in some way typical: they 
are taken from seed-time, growth, and harvest. 
The Sower tells of the preparation for the kingdom 
in the hearts of the recipients; the Mustard-seed 
of its powers of development; and the Wicked 
Husbandmen of God’s long-suffering mercy and 
stern judgment upon those who persist in opposing 
it. But it does not follow from this that a basis 
for classification is thus indicated. 

5« In the Interpretation of Parables we have to 
be on our guard against the opposite dangers of 
ignoring important features, and attempting to 
make aU the details mean something. No general 
rules can be given, for the amount of symbolical 
detail differs greatly in different parables. This is 
clear from those cases in which we have Christ’s 
own interpretations. In the Sower nearly all the 
features have meaning; not only the seed and the 
various soils, but the birds, the heat, and the 
thorns. In the Tares several features are ex¬ 
plained : the sower, the good seed, the enemy, the 
tares, the field, the harvest, and the reapers. 
And several are left unexplained: the people sleep¬ 
ing, the enemy’s going away, the blade springing 
up, the servants of the householder, and the bind¬ 
ing of the bundles (Mt 13“-»*»-«). In the Un¬ 


righteous Steward the meaning of the parable as a 
whole is indicated, viz. the wisdom of using present 
opportunities as a provision for eternity (Lk 16®); 
but none of the details are interpret^ ; and it is 

S robable that they have no meaning. Most of the 
ifficulties respecting this parable have been pro¬ 
duced by making the separate features of the 
story mean something, especially the reduction 
in the bills. Nevertheless, the interpretations of 
the Sower and of the Tares forbid us to assert 
that each parable has one main lesson, and that 
when this is ascertained all the details may be 
ignored as meaningless. Chrysostom seems to go 
too far when he declares xfl^ irdpta rd iv rah 
xapajSoXats icard irepiepyd^e<rOaL, dXXd rbv aKOjrbv 
fatObvTM, di* by evveridr), rodrov bpiveffBca, Kal fiTjSh 
'iroXvTpayfxoveiy vepairlpu} {in Mt, Horn, Ixiv. 3). But 
the extravagant lengths to which some patristic 
commentators go in the interpretation of minute 
details, especially of numbers {e,g, on Mt 13“ 26'®, 
Lk 7*' 11® 13^), provoked strong protests, as from 
Tertullian (de Pud. 9) and others, who sometimes 
erred in this way themselves. The question is 
well handled by Trench, whoso third chapter is 
one of the best in his admirable work. Notes on the 
Parables, which for English readers is likely to 
remain the chief guide on the whole subject. 

LrrB&ATURK.—lD addition to works mentioned in the above 
article, the following may be consulted: Lisco, Pie Farabeln 
1832-40, Eng. tr. by Eairbaim, 1840; Buisson, Parabolas 
de VEvangile, 1849; Guthrie, The Parables, 1866; Stier, Redsn 
d. Herm, 1865-74, Ei^. tr. by Pope, 1869; Amot, The Parables 
of our Lord, 1870; Beyschlag, Die Oleiehnissreden d. Herm, 
1875 1 Thiersch, Die Oleiehnisee Christi naoh ihrer moral, und 
mophet. Bedeut. betraehtet, 1876; Bruce, The Parabolio Tecuh- 
tng of Christ, 1882; Tamm, Der RealismusJesuinseinsrOleieh 
nissen, 1886; Julicher, Die Oleichnisreden Jesu^l888, 1899 [see 
Sanday in Joum. Theol. Stud, Jan. 1900]; PS% 3 ^tedt, Die 
Gleichnisse d. Herm, Prediaten, 1896; Heinrici, art. ‘Oleich- 
nisse Jesu' in PRE"^, Most Lives of Christ contain a discussion 
of the subject. See also Danz, Universalwbrterbuch, p, 727. 

A. Plummer. 

PARACLETE.— This is the English form of the 
Gr. vapdK\yjTos, parakletos, which occurs only in 
the writings of St. John. In Jn 14'®* ®® 16*® it 
is used by Jesus to describe the Holy Spirit, pro¬ 
mised to the disciples after His own departure; 
and in 1 Jn 2' it is applied by St. John to the 
ascended Lord Himself. In A V the word is trans¬ 
lated ‘Comforter’ in the Gospel and ‘Advocate’ 
in the Epistle, without any marginal alternative. 
In KV these translations are retained, but at each 
occurience in the Gospel there is found the marg. 
note ‘ Or Advocate, or Helper, Gr. Paraclete ’ ; and 
at 1 Jn 2' the note ‘ Or Uomforter, or Helper, Gr. 
Paraclete.' These translations reflect the history 
of the interpretation of the word in NT. In its 
reference to Christ the meaning of ‘ Advocate ’ has 
been generally acquiesced in; but, in its references 
to the Holy Spirit, it has all along been disputed 
whether the meaning is Advocate (taken by most 
in the largest sense, not only Pleader or Deiender, 
but Helper) or Comforter (m the sense of Con¬ 
soler). 

i. The Etymology and Use of the Word. 
—The verb irapaKaXeiy is frequently used both 
in LXX and in NT (though not found in St. 
John’s writings) with the meaning to comfort or 
console, a meaning which is rare in classical Greek, 
Thus Gn 37®® ‘ And all his sons and all his daughters 
rose up to comfort him ; but he refused to be com¬ 
forted^ {^\0oy TapaKaXiaoL axrrdv* Kal o6k ijOeXey irapa- 
KoXeiadai ); Mt 6* ‘ Blessed are they that mourn; 
for they shall be comforted ’ (/ia/cdpioi ol xeyOovyrsv 
bri abrol wapaKX’nd'i^croyTai). Moreover, the abstract 
subst. irapdKXriais, formed from wapaKaXeiv, often 
means comfort or consolation, as 2 Co 1®* * ‘ Bles^ 
be God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Father of mercies, and the God of all comfort; 
who comforteth us in all our affliction, that w© 
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majr be able to comfort them that are in any 
affliction, through tlie comfort wherewith we 
ourselves are comforted of God* (debs ird<rris irapa- 
K\ri<Te(t)St 6 rrapaKaXtby y/nds iirl ira<r 5 rj 6\1 \I/€l ijfiQp, 
els t 6 S^paaSai 17 /aas irapaKaXeip rods vday 6Xl\l/ei, did 
rrjs TapaKXififfeujs wapaKaXoi^ifJLeda abrol vvb roD 
deoD), But the oldest meaning of napaKaXeTp is 
not to * comfort,* but to ‘ send for,* ‘ summon to 
one’s aid* (=Lat. advocare). Thus in Xenoph. 
Anab, i. 6 . 6 , irapaKaXeiv ripa (njfi^ovXop^ * to call 
one in as adviser *; * and this meaning is found in 
NT, Ac 28^ did TavT7}p odp rijp alrlap TapeKdXecra 
if fids Ibeip KoX irpocrXaXija-aif ‘ For this purpose, then, 
have I called for you, to see and to speak with 
you.* The question, then, is whether irapd/cXi/ror, 
which is undoubtedly passive in form, signifies 
‘one called in* (for aid of some kind), or has 
assumed an active meaning (after irapaKoXeip, to 
console), ‘one who comforts or consoles.* The 
question must be determined by an examination 
of the use of the word elsewhere and of its con¬ 
text in NT. 

1 . 2'he Classical Use. —In classical Greek irapi- 
KXtyros is a judicial word. It is the equivalent 
in use as well as etymology of the Lat. aavocatus. 
Both are wider in meaning than our ‘advocate,* 
and approach nearer our ‘counsel.* Asconius (ad 
Cic. in Q. Ccecil.) says, Qui defendit alterum in 
judicio, aut patronus dicitur, si orator est; aut 
advocatus, si aut jus suggerit, aut presentiam 
suam commodat amico. Our ‘ advocate * is the 
Rom. patronus (qui orator est), the Gr. srapdKXrfros 
is the Rom. advocatus. Thus Demosth. de Falsa 
Leg. p. 341, 10, al tQp irapaKXijrwy Seij<reit teal 
ffToudal, ‘ the petitions and pains of the partisans.* 
The occurrence of the word is rare, but, where it 
occurs, this, or something very near this, is its 
meaning, t 

2. T/^ Evidence of the LXX .—The word irap<£. 
KXtfTos is not found in the LXX. The adj. irapa- 
KXrfTiKbs occurs in 2ec P* ‘And the Lord answered 
the angel that talked with me with good words, 
even comfortable words* (X67ovr irapaKXTrnKoifs). 
Once also there occurs the subst. irapaKXi^wp, 
Job 16* ‘ Miserable comforters are ye all * (irapa- 
KX’fjTopes KaKufp irdvres). The use of this word, 
whicn has a proper active form and meaning, is 
on the whole to be regarded as evidence against 
the sense of * comforter * for ‘iraodKXrjTos. The one 
being already in existence, taken directly from 
TraoaKaXeip in the sense of ‘ console,* it is improb¬ 
able that the other would have come (against its 

f assive form) to be used for the same meaning, 
t is true that Aq. and Theod. use rrapdKXrjros in 
this passage; but they may have felt the influence 
of the word as used in St. John’s Gospel, which at 
the time they wrote (c. 120-150 A.D.) was prob¬ 
ably interpreted ‘Comforter.* Symm. uses waprjyo- 
povpres. 

3. The Use of the Word by Philo. — Philo 
employs TapdKXrjros several times in the sense of 
‘intercessor * or ‘advocate* (in its classical mean¬ 
ing). In de Joseph, c. 40, Joseph, after discovering 
himself to his brethren, is made to say, dfipriffrlap 
dirdpTWP irap^X^ ’’w*' e/f ifib vevpayfitpwp^ firjdepbs 
irdpov deiaOe irapaKXi^rov, ‘ I grant forgiveness for 
all that you have done against me; you need 
no one else as intercessor.^ And in yit, Mos, 
iii. 14, the reason why the high priest on entering 
the Holy of Holies should wear the symbm 
of the Logos, is given in the words, dpayKoiop 
ydp ^p rbp lepwfdpop ry rod Kbfffiov srarpl erapaKXhrtp 
XP^<r^ai reXeiordrip r^p dper^p vl(p srpbs re dfiprjorelap 
dfiaprrffidrwp Kal d^pdopwranap ‘It 

* Of. iGsoh. c. CteHph. $ 200, W iu pt Afif*eedtinif i 

t Of. Diog. Laert. Vita BioniSt Iv. 60, ri inttpiv ru ikf I 

wmomMXvrM [*» deputation' it Field's trani.] n>4«K, tm) 
tX0pt. 


was indispensable that he who was consecrated 
to the Father of the world should employ as his 
Advocate the Son, most perfect in virtue, for 
both the forgiveness of sins and the supply of 
unlimited blessings.* It has been claimed that 
Philo uses wapdKXrjTot once in the direct active 
sense of srapaKaXeip, to comfort, viz. in de Opif, 
Mund. c. 6; but there also the meaning is passive 
and general, ‘ one called to help *—ovdepl de irapa- 
KX^Tip. tIs ydp fjp irepos, fi6p<p dl iavTcp 
6 debs typuj deip ebepyereip . . . Hjp . . . ipdartp, 
‘employing no helper (for who else was there?) 
but only Himself, did God think good to bless 
the world.* 

4. In the Tarmms and Talmud. —The Gr. word 
appears in the Targ. and Talm. in the form 

or and always in the sense of helper, inter¬ 

cessor, or advocate, i.e. always as a passive. Thus 
the Targ. at Job 16* ‘ pSralpUls are my friends* 
(AV and RV ‘ My frienas scorn me *); and at 33“ 
the pdraMit is placed in antithesis to n’u’pp, Gr. 
Karifyopos (in Rev 12'® xarijyw/o), ‘accuser.* At 
Job 16*, however, where the LXX has rrapaKX'^ufp 
and the meaning is ‘ comforter,* the Targ. does 
not use pSraklit. The passages from the Talm, 
have been collected by Buxtorf, s.v. Perhaps tlie 
most pertinent example is found in Pirke Aboth^ 
iv. 15 (see Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, 
p. 69): ‘ Rabbi Li'ezor ben Jacob said. He who 
performs one precept has gotten to himself one 
advocate (o'^>p‘]?); and he wTio commits one trans¬ 
gression has gotten to himself one accuser (I'lrpp).* 

5. The Earliest Christian Writers. —We find the 
same passive sense—called to one’s side, as advo¬ 
cate or intercessor—even in the early Christian 
writers, when they are using the word independ¬ 
ently and not interpreting the NT use. Take 
II Ep. of Clement, vi. (Liglitfoot, Apost. Fathers^ 
p. 46)—‘ Who shall be our advocate, unless we be 
round having holy and righteous works ? * (rls hR-SfP 
vapdKXrjTos tarai, idp fi^ ebpedCffiev fpya txopres derta 
Kal dUaia) ; and Ep. of Barnabas, xx. (Apost, 
Fathers, p. 274)—‘advocates of the wealthy, un¬ 
just judges of the poor, sinful in all things* 
(srXovalufP jrapdKXijToi, irepifTiay dvofioi xpiral, nevdaii* 

dpTTfTOl), 

ii. The Interpretation of the NT Word.— 
It seems, then, that trapdKXyjTos, wherever it is 
used outside and independently of the NT, agrees 
with its etymology. A passive participle in form, 
it follows the passive voice of the verb vapaKaXeip 
in the meaning of ‘ called to one’s side * for help, 
and especially against an accuser or judge. But 
the interpretation of the word as found in St. 
John’s Gospel has not followed its etymology and 
usage. It has there been often understood to 
mean ‘comforter* or ‘consoler* ( = 6 srapaKaXCfp), 
This is the prevailing interpretation in the Fathers 
and in the Versions, and it is still upheld by some 
modern expositors. 

1. The Greek and Latin Fathers. — Orioen (as 
quoted in Latin by Ruffinus, de Princ. ii. vii. 4) 
says, ‘ The Holy Spirit is called Paracletiis from 
consolation. For in Latin TapdKXrfait is called con- 
solatio. . . . But in 1 Jn paracletus is used of the 
Saviour in the sense of intercessor. For in Greek 
TapdkXriTos signifies both intercessor and consoler 
(deprecatorem et consolatorem).* Thus Origen 
gives to irapdKXrjToi a double meaning, ‘consoler* 
m the Gospel, ‘intercessor* in the Epistle. But 
even ‘intercessor* he takes from the active voice of 
vapaKaXeip in the sense of ‘ request,* ‘ plead * (as in 
Mt 8® TpoffijXdep aiftp iKarbprapxos iraptticaXtDv aMp, 
‘There came to him a centurion beseeching him*), 
for in his Com. on St. John, i. 33 [38] (Broke’s ed. 
1896, vol. i. p. 46), he says, * But none of the names 
mentioned above expresses His representation of 
us with the Father, as He intercedes for the nature 
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of men and atones for it, as the intercessor and 
propitiation and the atonement* {irapaKoXodirros 
VTrip rijs dvdpibvwy /cal IXacrKOfi^yov, tof 6 rrapd- 

kXijtos Kal l\a<r/x6s /cal rb Waffrfipcov), CHRYSOSTOM 
in his Com, on Jn 14'® says, ‘ He calls the Spirit 
irapdKXijTos because of the amiotions that then beset 
them’; but in his Horn, in Joh, Ixxv., ‘Concern¬ 
ing the Spirit He said . . . irapdKXriTos in order that 
they might not be disheartened in thinking there 
would be none to be their patron and helper.’ 
Cyril gives the meaning * consoler ’— Catech, xvi. 
20, ‘The Holy Spirit is called irapdKXriros because 
He comforts and consoles and helps our infirmities* 
{bib, rb irapaKaXei/f Kal wapapivdetordai Kal avvavriXapi^ 
^dpfffdai rijt daOepeias ijpiQp). With this the most of 
the Gr. Fathers agree. On the other hand, the 
Lat. Fathers (influenced probably by the early Lat. 
versions) generally use Advocatus (esp. in 1 Jn, 
very often Faracletus in the Gospel) as the trans., 
ancf seem to interpret as Advocate or Helper. But, 
as Pearson {On the Creed, p. 600, Bohn^s ed.) has 
pointed out, it is probable that the Lat. writers 
when using advocatus mean consolator, ‘ for in the 
ancient Christian Latin, advocate signifieth “to 
comfort,” and advocatio “consolation,” as being 
the bare interpretations of vapaKaXeip and Trapd- 
KXrjirit' Cf. Rbnsch, It, u, Vulg, 348. Thus Tert. 
translates wapaKoXiaai irepOovpras (Is 61*) advocate 
languentes {adv, Marc, iv. 14). And both Hilary 
(Sumus nunc quidem consolati, quia Dominus ait, 
‘Mittet nobis Pater et alium Consolatorem’— Enar, 
inPs, 126) and Aug. (Consolabuntur Spiritu Sancto, 
qui maxime propterea Paracletus nominatur, id est, 
(jonsolator— Serm, Dom, in Monte, i. 2) as well as 
others, use consolator as the tr. of vapdKXrjros, 

2. Ancient and Modern Versions. —(1) The Old 
Latin has Advocatus in the £i). in all copies; in 
the Gospel there is variation oetween AavocaUis 
(Pal. at 16*® 16’; Pal. Verc. Colb. at 14'®) and 
Paracletus or Paraclitus* (Pal. Verc. Ver. Colb. 
Corb. in the other passages). (2) The Syriac ver¬ 
sions seem to have retained the original word 
‘ Paraclete’ everywhere. So at least in all extant 
passages (Curetonian in Jn 14'®; Pesh. in all places; 
Sin. in the Gospel). (3) The Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Memphitic versions also retain ‘Paraclete.’ 
The Thebaic has ‘Paraclete* in the Gosp., but in 
the Ep. ‘One that prayeth for us’ (Lightfoot, 
Fresh Jiev.^ 61). (4) The Vulg, has Paracletus (or 
Paraclitu^) in the Gosp. and Advocatus in the Ep. 
(6) Wyclif and Purvey translated the Vulg. Para- 
clUus into ‘Comforter’ in the Gosp., and retained 
‘Advocate’ from advocatus in the Ep. (1382 ‘we 
ban avoket anentis the fadir’; 1388 [Purvey] 
‘we ban an advocat anentis the fadir’). Luther 
likewise has ‘ Trostor ’ in Jn and ‘ Fursprecher ’ in 
1 Jn. Then Tindale also adopted * Comforter ’ in 
the Gosp. and ‘Advocate’ in the Ep., and these 
translations have come down through all the Eng. 
versions, except the Rhemish, which in the Gosp. 
has taken ‘ Paraclete’t directly from the Vulgate. 

It must be remembered that in the language of the English 
Tersions ‘ to comfort' is not always to console as it is in the 
English of the present day, and * comfort’ is not always consola¬ 
tion. Its first meaning, like the Latin con-fortare (from eon 
intensive prefix, and 'strong'), is to strengthen. Thus 

Wyclifs translation (1882) of Is 417 Is ‘he coumfortide hym with 
nalles, that it shulde not be moued'(188^ ‘he fastenrae hym 
with nailis ’). Ooverdale translates 2 S 27 ‘ Let youre hande now 
therefore be comforted, and be ye stronge * (AV Met your hands 
be strengthened, and be ye valiant’j^RV ‘let your hands be 
strong’). And AV gives in Job 10*0.« «Let me alone, that I 
may take comfort a uttle, before I go whence I shall not return. 


* On the spelling pa/raelUu$ see Hare's note in Mission pf 
tAs ComforUTf 11. 622, note Ja (in later ed. note K). 

tThe Rhem. version has tne foil marg. note to Jn 1410, 
' FaracUte by Interpretation is either a comforter or an advo¬ 
cate ; and therefore to translate it by any one of them only is 
perhaps to abridge the sense of this place.* There is no note 
on the tr. at 1 Jn 2i, where the Vulg. ‘advocatus* is given as 
* advocate,’ with the Or. in the margin. 


a translation which RV retains, though the same Hebrew word 
is translated ‘recover strength’ in Ps 80l> by both versions. 
We next find the meaning exhoH or exhortation, as WycUfs 
translation of He 12^ ‘ And ye han forgete the comforts that 
spekith to you as to sones.’ And then encouroffement (not 
necessarily to goodnessX as in WycUfs Select Works, ill. 828, 

‘ Not to coumforte hem in here synne ’; and in Granmeris Works, 
i. 200, ‘ By your comfort the vulgar ^ople conceiveth hatred 
towards sutm things m by the princvs commandment are set 
forth.’ 

But when Wyclif chose the word 'Oomforter* to express the 
Latin Paracletus (be may have coined the word, since the 
earliest examples of ‘comforter’ yet discovered are in his 
writings), it is probable that the sense he desired to convey 
was ‘one who consoles.' His translation (1882) of Job 16* is 
‘ Alle yee ben hevye coumfortoures ’; and this was the meaning 
which was attached to the Greek word wmpmmkvrH and the Latin 
paracletus in the Church in his day. Any other sense, indeed, 
18 somewhat rare. Lord Berners' Froissart (ch. ccd. Globe ed, 
p. 229) may be quoted for the meaning ‘aider* or ‘abettor’: 
‘ Who durst berin such a riot as to enterprise to slay the earl's 
bally holding the earl's banner in his hands, doing his office, 
without some bolsterer or comforter in their deedf ’ 

iii. How has it come to pass that wapJxXi/ror, 
which nowhere else has the meaning of * consoler,’ 
has been so generally taken in that sense in St. 
John’s Gospm! The explanation must be found 
in the context. Our Lord, in promisine the 
Paraclete, spoke of His own impending aepar- 
ture. The disciples’ hearts were filled with sorrow. 
It is natural to understand that the Paraclete 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the disciples to 
console them for the loss of their Lord. And 
when that meaning was found in the context, it 
was easy to give it to the word itself. The same 
thing happened to advocatus in Latin; the sense 
of ‘consoler’ is equally unknown to that word 
outside ecclesiastical usage; Tertullian must have 
given it that meaning because he found it in his 
version as the desi^ation of Him who was sent 
to console the disciples. 

But the Paraclete was not sent to console the 
disciples. They did not really need consolation. 
If they had understood, no sorrow at Christ’s 
departure woula ever have filled their hearts. 
As soon as they did understand, the sorrow left 
them. Before the Paraclete came they ‘returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy* (Lk 24**). As soon, 
indeed, as they realized tne fact of Christ’s resur¬ 
rection their sorrow was turned into joy. Even 
the women ‘ departed auickly from the tomb with 
fear and great joy’ (Mt 28®). But it was then 
that the battle with unbelief had to begin—the 
unbelief of their own hearts in part, but chiefly 
the unbelief of the world. And tne Paraclete was 
sent to aid them in that strife. 

In Jn 14'®* *® 16*® the reference seems to be to the 
unbelief or half-belief of the disciples’ own hearts. 
The Paraclete as the Spirit of truth guides them into 
all the truth. He brings to their remembrance the 
things the Master had said to them ; in the light of 
events He interprets these things; they understand 
that ‘ all is of (^od that is and is to be, and all is 
good.’ He witnesses for Christ in their hearts; 
and then when they know that He is the Messiah, 
the Son of God ana Saviour of the world, they are 
ready to be witnesses themselves (Jn 16*®* ^), 

In Jn 16’ tlie Holy Spirit is the Paraclete of the 
disciples in their witness before the world. Just 
like the TrapdKXrrros and advocatus of the ancients 
(but not quite as the advocate of our day). He 
comes to the disciples. ‘ I will send him urUo 
you* (Jn 16’). He is their personal unofficial 
Friend; His services are at tneir disposal. In 
their debate with the world He is at their right 
hand that they may not be moved. Through 
them He convicts the world concerning sin, con- 
oerning righteousness, and concerning judgment— 
a coniMction which means their acquittal and the 
world’s condemnation. 

In 1 Jn 2' it is Jesus Himself that is the Para¬ 
clete : ‘ If any man (i.s. here ‘ any believer ’) sin, 
we have a Paraclete with the Father, Jesus Christ 
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the righteous/ So the believer has a conflict in 
heaven as well as on the earth. The conflict upon 
the earth is with the sin of the world ; the conflict 
in heaven is with his own sin. Through faith he 
wins the battle upon the earth, for *this is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our 
faith ’ (1 Jn 6^). Through repentance he wins the 
victory in heaven. In both cases it is not he but 
his Paraclete that wins. Both victories are of 
grace, lest any man should boast. But why two 
Paracletes? Because the Holy Spirit has to do, 
not with the sin of man, but with his holiness. In 
so far as the believer does not sin, the Holy Spirit 
is his Paraclete. When he sins it is Jesus Christ 
that becomes his Paraclete. For Jesus has always 
to do with his sin, and Jesus only. 

iv. The question remains. Which is the best 
translation ? 

1. Comforter is false to the etymolo^ of the 
Greek word and to its usage, and it misses tlie 
meaning. The arguments used in its favour are 
these: (1) That it agrees with the Hellenistic 
usage of irapaKaXtiv ‘to comfort* and irapd/c\i;<rtf 
‘comfort.* To which M‘Clellan replies that this 
usage ^tifies the sense of ‘ comforter * for irapo- 
but not for ir^KXrjros, which would rather 
be one contorted. ‘ it would be just as reasonable 
to contend that in harmony with the use of KaXetv 
to “call,” the word /cXi;r6s “called” (Ro etc.) 
signifies a caller ; or that in harmony with the use of 
•parere to “bring forth,** parent signifies “ a child.’** 
(2) Tliat the Eng. word ‘ comforter * really means 
‘ strengthener * (so esp. Hare and Trench). It does 
not mean so now, however; and it has been shown 
that in the Eng. versions it probably never meant 
so. (3) That it is better to retain ‘ Comforter * ‘ on 
the ground of prescription and long familiarity.* 
So Field, who recalls Schaffs remarlc {Companion 
to Gr, Teft, and Eng. Versions, p. 446) that ‘ after 
long deliberation the Revisers retained the dear 
old word.* Field does not blame the Revisers; 
but if it is to be retained he would derive it, 
not from vapaKaXciv ‘ to console,* but from irapa- 
KaXeiv ‘to send for.* ‘We send for a confidential 
friend on various occasions; and according to the 
particular service which we require from him he 
IS our Counsellor in difficulties, or Advocate in 
danger, or our Comforter in distress.* But he 
warns against the apparent countenance given to 
the old favourite by the mistranslation of 6p<pavoh in 
Jn 14^®, AV ‘comfortless*; RVm rightly ‘orphans.* 

‘2. Advocate. This is the word approved of by 
most modern commentators. It has also no little 
‘ prescription * in its favour. It is etymologically 
identical with TrapdKXrjro^. And it accounts ror the 
passive form. The objection to ‘ Advocate * is that 
it does not in modern use correspond close^ enough 
with either the Lat. advocatus or the Gr. irapd- 
KXrjTos. It answers fairly well to the Paraclete of 
1 Jn, but in the Gosp. the Holy Spirit does not 
plead for but in or through the disciples. 

3. Intercessor. Pearson (On the Creed, pp. 
499, 601) urges the adoption of ‘ Intercessor,* and 
others a^ee. Its fitness to express the Paraclete 
of 1 Jn IS evident. And it is clear from certain 
plages (of. the words already quoted from 
Demosth., tQv •waf^KX'fjTUiv tovtuv Sei^aeLs) that en¬ 
treaty or intercession was at least part of the work 
of the Paraclete in the ancient law courts. But 
the word is somewhat restricted in meaning to cover 
all that is said of the Holy Spirit as Paradete. 

4. Paraclete. It is perhaps best to transcribe 
the word, as has been done in so many versions, 
including the very oldest, and as the Eng. versions 
have unanimously done with ‘ Christ,* ‘ apostle,* 
‘deacon,* and other words. The objection to this 
is, not that it empties the word of all meaning 
(M‘Clellan), for that is better than putting a 


wrong meaning into it, and it would gather its 
meaning for itself; * but that it might come to be 
applied as almost a proper name to the Holy 
Spirit, who is after all only ‘another Paraclete* 
(Jn 14^*). If this danger were avoided, it is the 
best word, for there is no English word in existence 
that covers the original both in the Gosp. and the 
Ep. and covers it exactly; and Paraclete, says 
Westcott {Lessons of BV, p. 94), ‘is now ^most 
naturalized among us.* 

LtTBRATURB.—Besides the Oomm. (esp. M^er on Jn 141® and 
Diisterdieck on iJn 2i), Buxtorf, Lex. TcUm. p. 1848 (ed. 
Fischer, p. 016); Grimm-Thayer, NT Lex^ and Oremer, 
BibL-Theol. Lex. t.v. Also Knapp, Seripta Far. Argum. p. 
124 ff.; Pearson, On the Creed, p. 409 ff.; Hare, MUiion of 
the Cmnfoirter, 11. 62111., note Ja (in later ed. note K): Trench, 
On the AV of NT, p. 23f.; Llghtfoot, On a Freeh Revision®, 
p. 65 ff.; M'Olellan, TJie Four Goepele, p. 887 (on Jn 14i®), and 
p. 788 ff.; Westcott, Speaker*e Com. (Add. Note on Jn 141®) 
p. 21111.; Watkins, Com. for Eng. Readere (Add. Note on Jn 
141®), p, 561 £f.; Hatch, Baeaye tn Bibl. Greek, p. 82; Field, 
Notea on Trane, of NT {Otvum Norv. m. *), on Jn 14^ p. 1021.; 
Robson In Expos. Times, v. (1894) 320ff., and The Holy Spirit 
the Faradete, p. 1 ff. J, HASTINGS. 

PARADISE (Di-jo, TapdSeiffos, Paradisus, Fr. 
Paradis, Ital. Paradiso, Sp. Paramo ).— A word 
used in different applications in Scripture, and 
having an interesting histo^ both before and 
after its appearance in the Bible. In all proba¬ 
bility it is of Median or Persian origin. 

other explanations Indeed have been given of it. Some 
fanciful etymologies have been proposed for it; e.g. from mo 
and KB^l, as if the root idea was ' bringing forth herbs*; from 
and iiCv, as if * well watered *; from and a supposi¬ 
titious iiitrm, with the sense of ‘ plant * or * plants,* etc. (of. 
Suidas and Suicer, s.v.). It has been taken by some from an 
Armenian source, pardez being Armenian for * garden.* It has 
been held to have Sanskrit connexions. But the term para- 
dega, with which it is thought to be in affinity, or from which 
it is supposed to come, means a * foreign country ’ (from para 
^distant, and depaacountry), and the likeness is only acci¬ 
dental (cf. Benfey, s.v.). A Semitic origin has been claimed for 
it by some scholars of repute. Fried. Delitzsch, e.g., suggests a 
Babylono-Assyrian source (cf. Wo lag das Parodies f pp. 95>97). 
But there is no evidence that the Assyrian people had the 
thing which was called by this name among the Persians; 
while, on the other hand, they expressed the idea of * garden * or 
‘wood* by other words (cf. Schrader, COT ii. 71 f.). The 
attempt to find for the term a Semito-Assyrian or an Akkado- 
Sumerlan etymology, therefore, is now generally given up, and 
most scholars are of opinion that the word comes from the Zend 
pairidaisa fcf. modern Persian and Arabic drdauss:* garden,' 
'paradise,' pl.faradis), meaning a wall enclosing something, and 
then the space enolos<^, a park, a pleasure-ground, or hunting- 

g ’ound (ues. Thes. ii. 1124; Max Muller, Chips, iv. 22; 

enan. Longues S&tnUiques, n. i. 158; Justi, Zendsprache, 180 ; 
Lagarde, Qes. Abh. p. 76; Haug in Ewald's Jahrb. v. 162: 
Spiegel in Delitzsch's Hoheslied under ch. 4i®; N51deke, ZDMG 
xxxvi. 182 ; Skeat, Etymol. Diet, of Eng. Lang. s.v.). The old 
Greek ethologists also explained the word as of Persian 
origin. So Pollux (Onorn. ix. oh. 8) expresses himself thus : 

Zl watpUhtrai, T6Vf0/4M^ tjxK xcii purm tie 

XP^rtP iXXffvixvP, i>e em) »XA« ireXhk rSv wtpcrixSf. 

The word came very early into use in English, e.g. in Laya¬ 
mon, 1. 24,122. It was adopted by Wyclif in bis rendering of 
Rev 27: ‘ To hym that overcometh Y Schal gyve to ete of the 
tre of lijf that is in the paradis of my Gc^* ^e different 
forms in which it has appeared, and the different things for 
which it has served as a name, make a curious story. It has 
been used to designate the magnificent parks of Persian 
monarchs, the original abode of man in his integrity and 
happiness, the residence of righteous souls in the intermediate 
state, and the heaven of the future. It has been employed as a 
figure of the Word of God by some of the Fathers (e.g. Ohrys. 
Ilom. I. ad pop. Antioch, t. vi. p. 448; Horn., Quod Scriptu- 
rarum lectio utUis sit, t. viii. p. Ill); and from these higher 
uses it has descended to be the name of humbler things— 
courts, porches, altars, berths, etc. The word parvis, de¬ 
noting the outer court of a great house or palace, and mors 
particularly the porch of a church, is supposed to be paradise 
in the Low Latin form paravisus, a Neapolitan par aviso being 
^oted as a variety of the Italian paradiso (Skeat, Etym. Diet, o/ 
Eng. Lang. s.v.). The church-porch is said to have been taken 
to represent paradise when the old mystery-plays were enac^ 
in the yard. (Of. Littr4, s.v., and Tyrwhitvs ed. Cant. Tates, 
V. 183). The word {paruis, parvis, parvys) occurs in Ohaucer- 
* There was no wight in all Paiys 
Before our ladle at parvys 
That he ne mighte bye the book 
To copy, if him talent took.* 

— {Bom. of Bose, 7108). 

* Of. ‘demon * of RV for AY * devil* 
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Among the Persians the term meant a royal 
park, the enclosed pleasure-ground of king or of 
noble, richly wood^, well watered, and amply 
stocked with game, comprehending at once the 
vivarium and the viriaarium of the Romans. 
Classical Latin did not possess the word, and 
Roman writers of the classical period had to ex¬ 
press the thing in a roundabout way (cf. Cicero, 
cfo Senect, 17). From Persia it passed over into 
later Hebrew and into Greek. It appears to have 
been introduced into the latter by Xenophon, and 
It occurs frequently in Greek writers from his 
riod onwards. In these it is applied mostly to 
e great parks of the Persian kings. Numerous 
references are made to these, and large descrip¬ 
tions are given of them (cf. Xen. Anah, i. 2. 7, 
iii. 4. 14, Cyr. i. 3. 14, viii. 1. 38, (Ec, iv. 13, 14, 
Hell, iv. 1.16; Diodor. Sic. xvi. 41; Pint. Artax, 25; 
Theophr. Hist, Plant, v. 8. 1; Lucian, Ver, Hist. 
ii. 23; iElian, Far. Hist, i. 33, etc.). The word 
seems to have been used sometimes also of smaller 

f ardens or enclosures (Inscript. Car. mCIG 26946). 
n the sense of * park * it occurs also in Josephus 
and some of the Apocryphal books (Jos. Ant, vii. 
xiv. 4, vni. vii. 3, IX. x. 4, X. iii. 2, etc., Bell, 
Jud, VI. i. 1; Sus v.* etc. ; Sir 24"). It is ex- 
lained to the same effect by Hesychius, Olyrmpio- 
orus (Bccles, ch. ii. p. 611), Greg. Nyss. {Horn, 
IX, in Cantic, t. i. p. 611), etc. 

It was taken over into the OT in the Hebrew 
form 0T]9 (LXX irafld^cKros), and with the literal 
sense. It occurs tuus in Ca 4'* (RV * orchard,* | 
with mar^nal note, * or, a jmradise *) ; Ec 2* j 
(AV ‘ gardens and orchards,* * gardens and 
parks*); Neh 2® (‘keeper of the kmg*s forest,* 
where the reference is explicitly to the royal 
Persian park, in the primary sense. But the 
OT occurrences (in the Greek form) are not con¬ 
fined to these three cases. The word is exalted 
to a higher use, the Seventy having adopted it as 
their translation of the II in which man was 
placed at first by his Creator. The na is sometimes 
left as a proper name‘'E6efi; sometimes it is repro¬ 
duced in its etymological sense as rijs rpviprjs. So 
in the LXX (and a similar form is used in the 
Peshitta) xapdde^ffos, irapddeiffos rijs rpvtprjs, is the 
Garden of Eden (Gn 2«- « 3>- *• ^). Outside 

the record of man’s creation and fall it was also 
used by the LXX where the Heb. has ‘garden,* 
especially in figurative passages, or when the 
idea of the glory of man’s first abode was in any 
way in view. In Gn 13'®, e.g., the plain of Jordan 
Is said to be * as the paradise of God * (ws b xapd- 
dei<ros roO BeoO); Nu 24® Ralaam describes the tents 
of Jacob and the tabernacles of Israel (a>s ydirai 
o’Kidi’ovjai Kal tiwrel vapdScKros M xorapiQy), See also 
Is 1", J1 2», Jer 29®, and especially Ezk 31«-», 
where it is said of the Assyrian under the figure of 
a great cedar tree in Lebanon that ‘ the cedars in 
the garden of God could not hide him ’ . . . ‘ nor 
any tree in the garden of God {iv xapabeLffip rod 
BeoO) was like unto him in his beauty,* and that he 
was made so fair that ‘ all the trees of Eden that 
were in the garden of God (rd roO vapabeUrov 
rpvtfnjs roO BeoO) envied him.* 

In the NT it is raised to still higher uses. The 
primeval Eden gives place to a ‘garden of God* 
that is not of earth, the thought of the Paradise of 
the past is lost in the hope of a Paradise of the 
future, and the word becomes a name for the scene 
of rest and recompense for the righteous after 
death. Only the most sparing use, however, is 
made of it in the NT. While the idea which it 
expresses appears more frequently, the word itself 
occurs only in three passages—once in the Gospels 
(Lk 23^), once in the Epp. (2 Co 12^), and once in 
the Apoc. (2^). The history of the term suggests 
reasons for this remarkable abstention in the case 


of the NT writings. To understand the place 
which it has in these writings, and to define its 
precise meaning in these few passages, it is neces¬ 
sary to look into the course which Hebrew thought 
tooK on the subject of Sheol and a future existence 
after the close of OT prophecy, and into the con¬ 
dition of popular Jewish belief in the times of 
Christ ana tne Apostles. It is of the greatest 
importance to know the ideas which had become 
connected with the term ‘Paradise* and its cog¬ 
nates in the various sections of Judaism. 

In some cases ‘ Paradise,* the ‘ garden of Eden,’ 
and such terms, lost their objective meaning, and 
were made symbols of spiritual things. The tend¬ 
ency to idealize is seen, e,g,, in Sirach, where the 
rivers of Eden become symbols of the streams of 
true wisdom (Sir 24“*"). It appears, too, in the 
Psalms of Solomon, where we have the ‘ garden of 
the Lord * and the ‘ trees of life * introduced as 
figures of the saints in their blessedness—6 vapd~ 
beicos Kvplov, rd ^i5Xa rrjs Sffioi abroO (14®). It is 
seen in its absoluteness in the philosophizing 
Judaism of Alexandria. To Philo himself ‘ Para¬ 
dise * was a symbol of doerib, or spiritual excellence. 
The spiritualizing method of interpretation, how¬ 
ever, was limited for the most part to that school, 
and was not of a kind to affect popular Jewish 
thought to any great extent. The prevailing 
tendency was in the opposite direction. To what 
extremes of literalism and curious circumstan¬ 
tial definition it ran, and in what extravagant 
and incongruous speculation it indulged, can be 
gathered from the liabbinical literature and from 
the Apocryphal and PseudepiOTaphical writings. 

Fancy ran riot in the Rabbinical schools on the 
subject of Paradise, its location, its extent, its 
glories, etc. The Rabbinical theolo^ as it has 
come down to us exhibits an extraordinary medley 
of ideas on these questions, and in the case of 
many of them it's difficult to determine the dates 
to which they should be assigned. In some Rab¬ 
binical books DT19 is used for Paradise ; which has, 
however, the sense of ‘ park * in the Mishna and 
Targums. But the more frequent term is the OT 
py ^3. The primeval garden of Eden was held by 
some to exist still, and to lie in the distant east. 
Paradise was regarded as created before the world. 
In later Jewish theology it had seven names, and 
copious rhetorical descriptions of its blessedness 
abounded. Two gates of rubies were said to lead 
into it. Beside them stand sixty myriads of holy 
angels, with countenances shining like the light of 
heaven. When a righteous man enters, the ves¬ 
tures of death are taken off him ; he is clad in 
eight robes of the clouds of glory ; two crowns are 
placed upon his head—one of pearls and precious 
stones, another of gold of Parvaim ; eight myrtles 
are put into his nand; he is lauded and hailed 
with words of welcome, etc. {Jalkut Schim ., Beresch. 
20). It was believed also that in Paradise there 
are degrees of blessedness {Baba hathra 75a). 
Seven ranks or orders of the righteous were said to 
exist within it, and definitions were given both of 
those to whom these different positions belonged 
and of the glories belonging to each. Taking 
the literature as it is, it might appear that 
Paradise was regarded by some as on earth itself, 
by others as forming part of Sheol, by others still 
as neither on earth nor under earth, but in heaven ; 
while some also held that there were two Paradises 
—one in heaven, for those who are perfect in holi¬ 
ness, and one on earth, for those who come short 
of that. But there is some doubt as respects, 
at least, part of this. These various conceptions 
are founcl indeed in later Judaism. They appear 
most precisely and most in detail in tlie medieval 
Cabbalistic Judaism ; in which also extravagant 
descriptions are given of the relations of the earthly 
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Paradise and the heavenly, the latter being de¬ 
clared to be six^ times as large as the lower earth 
(Eisenmenger, Entd, Jud. ii. 297). But it is uncer¬ 
tain how far back these things can be carried. 
The older Jewish theology at least, as it is repre¬ 
sented in the Kabbinical literature, seems to give 
little or no place to the idea of an intermediate 
l^aradise. It speaks of a Oehinnom for the wicked, 
and a Gan Eden, or garden of Eden, for the just. 
It is questionable whether it goes beyond these 
conceptions and affirms a Paradise in Sheol (cf. 
Weber, Jiid, Thtol. 244, etc.). 

Of more importance, however, is the witness of 
the Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical writings. 
These books reflect a remarkable variety of 
opinions, which it is impossible to harmonize, and 
many of which were extremely fantastic. In the 
later Jewish belief Sheol appears to be regarded as 
a place of moral issues, with preliminary rewards 
and punishments, and with different divisions in it 
for different ola.sses of the departed. The more 
prevalent view seems to have been that the world 
of the dead had two sections separated by a wall or 
a cliasm—one for the righteous, and one for the 
unrighteous. But the opmion also was held that 
Sheol had four divisions—one for the righteous 
who on earth suffered death for their righteousness’ 
sake; one for sinners who on earth suffered 
penalty for their sins ; one for others of the just; 
and one for sinners who were not punished on 
earth {Enoch 20, 102'®). But in addition to these, 
which were no doubt the prevalent beliefs and 
were held especially by the Pharisees, there was 
also the opinion, favoured especially by Jews 
influenced oy Alexandrian thought, that the 
separation of the righteous from the unrighteous 
took place immediately after death, and ^at the 
souls of the just were received by God into heaven 
(Wisdom 3'^ 4'® 6®*; cf. Jos. Ant. xvili. i. 3, 
Bell. Jud. II. viii. 14). The Essenes, again, are 
reported to have held the abode of the departed 
iust to be neither in the under - world nor in 
heaven, but in a Paradise belonging to earth 
itself; and this idea also appears elsewhere {e.g. 
Enoch 32^'*® etc.). There is reason to say that 
by our Lord’s time various ideas of Paradise had 
become current among the Jewish people. So 
that sometimes it was thought of as an earthly 
place or scene, sometimes as a heavenly, sometimes 
as a thing of the distant future. Sometimes it was 
supposed to be hid in heaven and to be destined to 
reveal itself on earth, and sometimes it was sup¬ 
posed to be destined to realize itself in the perfected 
theocracy, and to be transported to Sion. 

This idea of a Paradise somewhere on earth 
^pears freouently in the Book of Enoch, in the 
Joook of Jubilees (oh. 4), and elsewhere. It per¬ 
sisted into Christian times, and on even to the 
Middle Ages (cf. Thilo, Cod. Apoc. etc.). In 
4 Ezr we find also the idea that the Paradise which 
formed the dwelling-place of man in his integ¬ 
rity was made before the earth (P). It is im¬ 
plied in this that the original Paradise was not of 
the earth, and so the book speaks elsewhere of a 
heavenly Paradise (6®'*’®). And this upper Para¬ 
dise is practically a Paradise of the future. Select 
souls, such as Enoch, Elijah, Moses, are indeed 
received into it immediately, and Ezra himself was 
to be so received. But it is not exhibited as the 
present dwelling-place of the righteous generally. 
These pass into preliminary ab^es in tne under¬ 
world. 

A special interest belongfs here to the Book of Enoch, although 
the composite nature of its contents and the different ideas 
which are expressed in its different sections make it difRoult to 
define the precise force of its testimony as a whole. In its more 
recent parts and in the Noahio fragments the primeval Paradise 
is in view, and it is described repeatedly as on earth itself (f07), 
among the more mysterious parts of earth (66> 106^ in the east i 


of the earth. It is visited by Enoch in his 1oum^(82). Enoch 
and Elijah are taken up into it (608 87«-8 SW, and other 
righteous souls are understood to be included (608.38V The 

eneral idea of the under-world as the gathering place of all the 

ead, with different sections in It for the evil and tne good, seems 
at the same time to subsist (32.102U iqst). in the older parts 
of the book, again, the Messianic kingdom is represented as one 
hid in heaven at present, and to be revealed on earth hereafter; 
and in these pans the dwellings of the r^hteous appear to be 
heavenly abodes (39* 41i- 9 481 7(>l 7114-17). The passages bearing 
more directly on Paradise itself are these:— 828 - 8 , which speaks 
of the * garden of justice,' with its varieties of trees, and refers 
to the earthly Paradise ; 608.98, which also speaks of the ' garden 
where the chosen and holy ones shall dwell the garden of the 
just'; 6119, which refers to the' chosen who dwell in the garden 
of life*; 708.4, in which the seer is said to have seen the * place 
for the chosen and the just,' and in it' the first fathers and the 
just, who dwell in the place from the beginning *; and 778, 
where the * fourth quarter called the north ’ is said to be divided 
into three parts—one for the dwelling of men, one for the seas, 
the valleys, the winds, and the streams, and the third for * the 
garden of justice.* The ideas which are expressed in these 
passages, therefore, are far from consistent, and the same is still 
more obviously the case with the book as a whole. In 87-70 
and in the Noahio fragments the garden is the abode of the 
departed just; but in 1-87 the righteous dead dwell in a special 
division of Sheol. The garden in view in 828 etc. is the earthly 
Paradise; but in 87-70 it is the heavenly. The locality of 
Paradise varies In different sections. In 829.8 the garden lies in 
the east; in 709-4 between north and west; in 778 in the north. 
The accounts of those who people it also differ. In 828 it appears 
to be enmty; in 608. 98 eii^ it is the abode of the righteous and 
elect in Enoch and Noah’s time; in 709-4 the fathers are found in 
it; in 8089 it U described as receiving Enoch and Elijah. (Sea 
the editions of the Book of Enoch by Dillmann, Schodde, and 
Charles). 

Among other writings of this class a special value belongs 
also to the Apocalypse qf Baruch. The idea that the earthly 
tobernacle and its contents were copies of antitypes or originals 
in heaven (Ex 26®. 40, He 8®) is applied in this book to the holy 
city. In Bi (ch. 68) J erusalem, the centre of the new theocracy, is 
described as destined to bo restored and established for ever; in 
which case it is the Jerusalem of earth that is in view. But else¬ 
where (48 809^) it is the heavenly Jerusalem that appears—the 
city that is preserved in heaven and is to come from heaven. In 
this connexion the book speaks also of Paradise, of the counsel 
which the Lord took to make it, and of its preservation with the 
Lord in heaven. In ch. 48 8 (in a passage, however, which is 
suspected of being an interrelation) God is represented as 
speaking of the city as that which * will be revealed' with Him \ 
which was * prepared beforehand* from the time when He ‘ took 
counsel to make Paradise, and showed it to Adam before he 
sinned*; which was removed from Adam, *as also Paradise,' 
when he transgressed ; which was shown afterwards to * Abra¬ 
ham by night among the portions of the victims,* and again to 
Moses on Mount Sinai; of which also the Lord says, ' And now, 
behold, it is preserved ^th me, as also Paradise.* In ch. 69®, too, 
we are told how the Lord showed to Moses ' the height of the 
air and the greatness of Paradise, and the consummation of the 
ages, and the beginning of the day of judgment*; as in the 
Book of Enoch * 703.4) the angels are said to take the 
measures of Paradise for Enoch. 

The ideas, therefore, which had become con¬ 
nected with the terms na jj, Trapddeiffos, and the 
like, were of a very mixed kind—crude, fantastic, 
and inconsistent. They impressed themselves in 
their sensnousness, extravagance, and confusion 
on the popular Jewish sentiment and belief. There 
was much in the history and associations of the 
word irapdSeiaos that made it a doubtful vehicle 
for the communication of spiritual truths, but a 
very ready instrument of fanciful and overdriven 
speculation. Much is made of it in the Apocry¬ 
phal Gospels and Apocalypses. In the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, in particular, a considerable place is 
given it. In the section on the * Descent of Christ 
into Hell ’ the stoiy is told in large and swelling 
terms of the Saviour’s victory over Satan—how 
He sprang out of Hades and set out to Paradise, 
taking Adam and all the just and delivering them 
to the archangel Michaol; how, as they were 
entering the door of Paradise, they were met by 
Enoch and Elijah ; how there came to them also a 
lowly man carrying a cross upon his shoulders, 
who declared himself to be tne thief who was 
crucified with Christ and received the promise of 
Paradise; how the robber described himself to 
have come to Paradise bearing his cross, and to 
have been received by Michael; how the flaming 
sword, seeing the sign of the cross, opened to him, 
so that he went in, and so forth (w. ii. 25, 26, 
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Greek form). In sharpest contrast with all this is 
the NT way of dealing with the subject and with 
the term. The general reticence of the NT writings 
on the question of Paradise, and their extreme 
sparingness in the use of the word, are remark¬ 
able. Neither in Gospel nor in Epistle is the word 
selected for the purposes of direct instruction. 
In sneaking of the blessedness of the future, our 
Lora makes use of figures of speech taken from 
marriage feasts, the drinking of wine, and the 
like. But He never employs the term * Paradise,* 
so far as the Gospels show, either in His public 
discourses or in words addressed more privately 
to His disciples. Nor does St. Paul use it any¬ 
where in the argument of his Epp. The one 
occasion on which it occurs in his writings is in 
his account of a singular experience of his own 
belonging to the region of rapture or ecstasy, and 
expressed in apocalyptic terms. 

It has been asked what view of ‘Paradise* is 
expressed by our Lord Himself in His words from 
the cross (Lk 23^). Some have argued strongly 
that His promise to the robber was a promise of 
entrance with Himself into the happy side of 
Sheol ; others that it meant that the penitent 
thief would be taken with Himself, as it was 
believed had been the case with Enoch, Elijah, 
and Moses, immediately into heaven. It is certain 
that the belief in a Imoer Paradise prevailed 
among the Jews, as well as the belief in an upper 
or heavenly Paradise. But it is not clear that the 
lower Paradise was ever conceived to be in the 
under-world, or that the happy side of Hades was 
called by that name. The probability, looking at 
the witness of the Jewish literature, is on the side 
of the second interpretation, that Christ referred 
to the Paradise of lieaven. But it is difficult to 
say what sense the robber would attach to the 
word. It would give him the solace which he 
needed—the hone of rest and happiness associated 
with the idea of Eden. It is questionable whether 
it can be pressed beyond that large and general 
idea. To bring it into the service of the dogma of 
the Descensus ad inferos, in the Lutheran sense or 
any other, seems to the present writer to be beyond 
the mark. Some have even identified it with the 
<f>v\aKifl of 1 P 3^*^ {e.ff. Horsley), and have drawn 
remarkable inferences from it with regard to Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison. But this is surely 
in defiance of the Greek usage. 

It has been held, too, that the ‘Paradise* of 
Lk 23^* is identical with the ‘ Abraham’s bosom * 
of Lk 16“* “, both being designations of a par¬ 
ticular division of the under-world. iBut in the 
Parable it is only the rich man that is described 
as in Hades, while of Lazarus it is said simply 
that dying he was carried into ‘ Abraham’s bosom.* 
Even granting that the Parable is meant to repre¬ 
sent tlie rich man and the beggar as both in 
Hades, the one in the division of retribution and 
the other in that of reward, it would not follow 
that ‘ Paradise * and ‘ Abraham’s bosom ' are 
synonymous. The point would be, that being in 
Paradise the beggar is received into the fellowship 
of Abraham (see Meyer on Lk 16^^; also art. 
Abraham’s Bosom). 

In 2 Co 12^ it is the heavenly Paradise, not the 
lower or earthly, obviously, that is in view. It 
is impossible to understand it, in this case of 
rapture, of the intermediate state or any place 
in Hades. Neither does it satisfy the terms to 
say that Tapddei<rof here is nothing more than an 
abstraction or a figure of speech for ‘ the present 
communion of the blessed dead with God os it is 
on this side of the end of things * (Hofm. Sehrift- 
heweis, IT. i. p. 489). It denotes the heaven that 
is the dwelling-place of God. The question of 
tlie relation in wnich the ‘ Paradise * of v.* stands 
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to the ‘ third heaven ’ of v.*, however, is much 
debated. It has been supposed that St. Paul has 
the doctrine of a threefold heaven in view here, 
and identifies Paradise with the third or highest 
heaven. There is abundant evidence indeed that 
the belief in a plurality of heavens prevailed 
among the Jews. But it is doubtful whether it 
was a belief in a threefold heaven. The doctrine 
of a threefold division of heaven, it is true, ob¬ 
tained at one time a considerable place in the 
Christian Church (Suicer, Thes. ii. p. 620, etc.), 
and it has been asserted by some even to be the 
doctrine of tlie Bible (Estius, le Clerc, etc.). But 
the evidence is rather to the effect that the pre¬ 
vailing, if not the only, conception among the 
Jews of our Lord’s time was that of a sevenfold 
heaven. (See article on HEAVEN). It is improb¬ 
able, therefore, that St. Paul speaks with reference 
to a triple order of heavens. The main reason for 
questioning whether in this passage he identifies 
‘ Paradise ’ with the ‘third heaven* is that he 
seems rather to be indicating distinct stages in his 
rapture—up to the third heaven, and even to Para¬ 
dise. The chief argument in favour of the identi¬ 
fication is the fact that in the Pseudepigraphical 
literature Paradise is sometimes placed in the 
third heaven. In the Slavonic Enoch, e.g., it is 
said that in the third heaven the seer beheld, in 
the midst thereof, * the tree of life, in that place 
on which God rests, v/hen He comes into Paradise ’ 
(ch. 8)—a passage in which an attempt seems to 
be m^e to reduce to one the older idea of an 
earthly Paradise and the later idea of a heavenly 
(cf. Morfill and Charles, Book yf the Secrets of 
Enoch, p. xxxvii and pp. 7, 8). The words of St. 
Paul do not themselves define how the ‘ third 
heaven ’ and ‘ Paradise * are related. 

In Rev 2’, where the reading ‘ in the Paradise 
of God’ is to be preferred, it is the heavenly 
Paradise that is in view. The imagery is taken 
again from the picture of Eden in Genesis. The 
terms recall Ezk 28'*. In briefer form they ex¬ 
press what is given with greater fulness of descrip¬ 
tion in 22'*®. The promise being to him that 
overcometh, is a promise of the final recompense 
and blessedness under the figure of a restored 
Eden. Some, however {e.g, Blrek), have taken it 
to be founded on the idea that the primeval Para¬ 
dise of Adam still exists somewhere. 

The idea expressed by the word Paradise has 
revailed widely. Many different peoples have 
ad the conception of a Paradise in the sense of 
a home of innocence and peace and blessedness on 
earth or its confines. The Hindus have had their 
visions of Meru, the mountain of the gods, whence 
flow the great streams into all the world. The 
Arabs have dreamt of the garden of bliss on the 
summit of the hill of jacinth, in the East. 
Iranian thought has dwelt upon the stream 
Arvanda, that went out of the throne of Ahura- 
mazda to water the earth, and on Airyanavaejo, 
the land in the extreme East, among tne sources 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes—in later Persian ideas a 
fabulous land. The term Pardisu is reported to 
have been found on some Babylonian cuneiform 
tablets, coupled with the land of Bit-Napsanu as 
the name of a country, apparently mythological; 
and the resemblance to tne word Paradise is 
noticed. (See art. Eden, vol. i. p. 644). The Chinese 
and many ruder races have also had the same idea, 
and have clothed it in many strange forms. 

Theologians have also given the rein to fancy 
and speculation on the subject. They have often 
overlooked the restraint of Scripture, and have 
gone in the way of Rabbinical definition and refine¬ 
ments. The Patristic writings give much attention 
to Paradise, Some of the Fatliers spoke of it as a 
resting-place or r^rtgerium, in which the righteous 
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dead have visions of Christ and His saints and 
angels (Just. Martyr, Reap, ad Orthod, 76, 86). 
Some distin^ished between Paradise and heaven. 
IrensBUB refers to what the presbyters said of a 
distinction between awards,—^now some shall go to 
heaven, some to Paradise, and some to the splen¬ 
dour of the city; those who produce an hundred¬ 
fold bein^ taken up into the heavens, those who 
reduce sixtyfold being destined to dwell in Para- 
ise, and those who produce thirtyfold being to 
inhabit the city (aav. Hear, v. 1, 2). Some, 
descending to more detail, taught that no one 
enters at once into the presence of the Lord in 
Paradise except by the prerogative of martyrdom, 
but that all pass into Hades. Tertullian dwells at 
length upon the Christian idea of Hades and the 
blessedness of Paradise immediately after death. 
He explains the Christian belief to be that Hades 
is * a very deep space in the interior of the earth *; 
that the souls of the faithful pass into it; and 
that heaven shall be opened only after earth has 
passed away. * Shall we then have to sleep,* he 
asks, ‘high up in ether, with the boy-loving 
worthies of Plato; or in the air with Anna; 
or around the moon with the Endymions of 
the Stoics? No, but in Paradise, you tell me, 
whither already the patriarchs and prophets 
have removed from H^des in the retinue of 
the Lord’s resurrection. How is it, then, that 
the region of Paradise, which, as revealed to 
John in the Spirit, lay under the altar, dis¬ 
plays no other souls as in it besides the souls of 
the martyred?* {de Animas ch. xliii., and espec. 
ch. Iv.; Clark’s ‘ Ante-Nicene Lib.’). Origen held 
it to be somewhere on earth, and to be a kind of 
schoolroom for souls. ‘ I think, therefore,* he 
says, ‘ that all the saints who depart from this life 
will remain in some place situated on the earth, 
which holy Scripture calls ParadisCf as in some 
place of instruction, and, so to speak, classroom 
or school of souls, in which they are to be in¬ 
structed regarding all the things which they had 
seen on earth, and are to receive also some infor¬ 
mation respecting things that are to follow in the 
future.* And he adds that ‘ if any one indeed be 
pure in heart, and holy in mind, ana more practised 
in perception, he will, by making more rapid pro¬ 
gress, quickly ascend to a place in the air, and 
reach the kmgdom of heaven through these 
mansions, so to speak, to the various places 
which the Greeks have termed spheres, i,e, globes, 
but which holy Scripture has called heavens * {de 
Princ, bk. ii. ch. ix. 6 ; Clark’s ‘ Ante - Nicene 
Lib.’). Augustine, too, in his great treatise on the 
City of God, discoursed of the primeval Paradise 
as Doth physical and spiritual, and went into 
curious discussions on the conditions of life in it. 
The leading theologian of the Greek Church gave 
a chapter to it in his great dogmatic work, de¬ 
scribing the ‘ divine Paradise ’ as planted in Eden 
by the hands of God, on a site ‘ higher in the East 
than all the earth,’ flooded with light and tran¬ 
scending imagination * in sensuous ^eshness and 
beauty’ (John of Damasc. de Fide Orth, ch. xi.). 
Mediaeval Latin Theology and Roman Catholic 
Doraatics have dealt largely with it in connexion 
witn the doctrine of the Intermediate State. In 
these systems Paradise has been identified with the 
Limhus Patruiriy and some notable divines of the 
Roman Catholic Church have taught further that 
Christ, in His Descent to Hell, preached to those in 
Paradise on the fringe of Hades, as well as to the 
souls in Purgatory (so Estius), And in some 
modern theologies, Lutheran and Anglican no 
less than Tridentine, much has been made of it in 
connexion with the Doctrines of a Middle State, 
the position of the righteous dead before Christ’s 
Advent, and the like. But all this is in the most 


singular contrast with the silence and reserve ot 
Senpture, and is of little profit. 

LmKATURB.—The articles in the great Dictionaries, especially 
those in Hamburger, Real-Encyol. fiir Bibel und Talmud; 
Herzog, Real^Encycl .; Riehm. JaanaufOrterbuch det biblUohen 
Alterthums (those on ‘ Eden * and * Holle ’) ; Schenkel, BiM- 
lexicon (Dillmann on ‘Parodies*): Cremen Bibliich• theolo- 
giseket WOrterbuch; Weber, Jiidiiohe Thtologie ; Alger, 
Critical History oj a Future Life ; A. Kliefotb, EsehatoliMie ; 
Atsberger, Eschat .; Delitssch, Bibl. Psych .; Dillmann, Buck 
Henoch ; Oharles, Bo<^ of Enoch ; Sohodde, Book of Enoch ; 
Morflll and Oharles, Bo(^ of the Secrets of Enoch ; Wetstein, 
Nw). Test. 818-820; Llghtfoot, Hor. Heb. on Lk23^ ; Schottgen 
on Lk 28^; Schulthess, Parodies das irdisehe und unterir- 
disehe.historisehe, mythisohe, und mystische ; BeyschW, New 
Test. Theology ; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Irrnnor* 
tality, 346 if. S. D. F. S ALMOND. 

PARAH (.Tj^n; B A 'A^dp).—A city in Ben¬ 

jamin, near Ophrah, Jos 18”. Now the ruin 
Fdrah, near the head of the Valley of Michmash. 
See SWP vol. hi. sheet xvh.; Guerin, JudUe^ hi. 
71 f.; ZDPViSi, If. 

PARALYSIS, PARALYTIC.— See Medicine, p. 
826. 

PARAN (HH^, ^apdv) occurs in Gn 14* 21”, Nu 
10« 12i» 138* ”, Dt D 338, 1 s 25h 1 K IP®, Hab 3®. 
Note the insertion in Nu 33” by LXX after the 
word ‘ Zin,’ ‘ and they removed from the wilder¬ 
ness of Zin and pitched in the wilderness of Paran.* 
Paran is here introduced into the itinerary of Nu 
33 and identified with Kadesh as in Nu 13” (‘and 
they went and came to Moses and to Aaron . . . 
unto the wilderness of Paran, to Kadesh ’). xara- 
(tkIou daaios in LXX of Hab 3* should not be passed 
by unnoticed. 

Of these passages two are poetical, and contain 
the expression ‘ Mount Paran * or the mountains 
of Paran (Dt 33®, Hab 3®). With these should be 
compared the opening verses of the Song of De- 
boran (Jg 6) and of Ps 68. The similarity of 
thought in these passages is evident. Although 
there is some variation in the use of proper names 
(e.g. Paran occurs only in the first two, and Sinai 
is not found in Hab), yet one idea is prominent in 
all, that God comes forth from His holy habitation 
as a deliverer of His people when in distress. 
Around Him rages the thunderstorm, and at His 
presence the hiQs melt. Sinai, Seir, the Field of 
Edom, Teman are mentioned as the region whence 
He ‘ came ’ or ‘ shined forth,’ and the mountains of 
Paran form part of that region. If the emendation 
of Dt 33* noticed in art, Meribah be accepted, 
Mt. Paran stands in parallelism with Kadesu, as 
well as in close connexion with Sinai and Seir. 

El-paran (? the terebinth of Paran) occurs in 
the description of Chedorlaomer’s campaign in 
Gn 14®. It appears to have been the southern 
limit of the expedition which * smote the Hivites 
in their mount Seir ’ and returned to ‘ En-mishpat, 
which is Kadesh.* Here the indications of position 
are similar to those in the poetical passages ; El- 
paran is in the neighbourhood of Seir and ICadesh. 
It is ‘ by the wilderness,* with which may be com¬ 
pared the expression ‘ wilderness of Paran * occur¬ 
ring elsewhere. El-paran is by many identified 
with Elath at the head of the Gulf of A)^abah. 
In Dt 1^ the connexion between the names men¬ 
tioned and the context is so uncertain that no 
inference can be drawn. The LXX of 1 S 26' has 
Madi' in B, in A. The MT may be ques¬ 

tioned here; but if it be accepted, the wilderness 
of Paran extended into the southern part of 
Judah. 

According to 1 K 11'* Hadad, with a company of 
his father’s servants, fled from Edom to Midian, 
and then passed through Paran on their way to 
Egypt. Ine remaining passages all contain the 
expression ' the wilderness of Paran.* In Gn 21” 
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it is Ishmael’fl place of abode when he and his 
mother Hagar are driven away at Sarah’s instiga¬ 
tion. From the context it seems to be on the way 
from Beersheba to Egypt. In the narrative of 
Hagar’s flight, coutainea in On 16 (which is con¬ 
sidered by many as another version of the same 
tradition), the well where the angel of the Lord 
^peared to her was between Kadesh and Bered. 
Tlie connexion between Kadesh and Paran is most 
marked in the passages which have yet to be con¬ 
sidered. They are Si in Nu, and given above. 
According to 10^^, when the children of Israel 
moved out of the wilderness of Sinai the cloud 
rested in the wilderness of Paran, so that tlie 
wilderness of Paran is regarded as adjoining that 
of Sinai. According to 12^* the people pitched in 
the wilderness of Paran after the encampments at 
Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth. Ac¬ 
cording to 13®* the spies were sent from the 
wilderness of Paran to search the land, and re¬ 
turned to the same place after convicting their 
search. The account in Dt 1 gives ICadesh as the 
place whence the spies were sent (cf. Nu IS-*®). 
From these notices it appears that the wilderness 
of Paran stretched from the wilderness of Sinai to 
the border of the Promised Land, and the inference 
from Nu 13*® as well as from comparison of the 
accounts in Nu and Dt is that Kadesh was within 
its border. The position is thus indicated as south 
of Palestine and west of Edom, a position which 
accords generally with the other passages in which 
Paran is mentioned. The positions of Sinai, 
Kadesh, and Ilormah must be determined before 
anything more definite can be stated as to the 
boundaries of the ^vildemess of Paran, and the 
articles on these names may be consulted. Some 
remarks will be found in § iv. of art. Exodus 
(vol. i. p. 804^) on the connexion between Paran 
and Zin, and it is there stated that Paran does not 
occur in the itinerary of Nu 33. The attempt of 
the LXX to supply this deficiency (referred to 
above) adds to the difficulty by making Paran 
follow Zin. See ZiN. A. T. Chapman. 

PARBAR ("i9"]9,—as pointed, with the art.).—A 
colonnade (it is supposed) on the W. side of the 
outer temple-court, mentioned in 1 Ch 26^® as a 
place at which six of the gatekeepers were 
stationed, four apparently outside, at the ‘cause¬ 
way* (v.’®), and two in the ‘ Par bar * itself. The 
account purports to be a description of the arrange¬ 
ments made ^ David, but in reality it refers to 
those of the CJhronicler’s own time, as the word 
Par bar alone is sufficient to show; for this is 
certainly not a native Hebrew word, and to all 
appearance it is Persian. As Ges. (TAe^?.) observed, 

‘ par bar * agrees closely with the Pers. parwdr 
(acc. to Ges. from par ‘ light,’ and ’bar a termi¬ 
nation meaning ‘possessing’), a sum/mer’hoase or 
open kiosk; and so it is supposed to have found its I 
way into late Hebrew—like apaddruit for instance, | 
in Dn 11^—with the sense of a sun-lighted 
or colonnade. What is generally explained as the 
same word, in a form exactly corresponding to the 
Persian, occurs in the plur. (onjl®; LXX <f>apovp€ip) 
in 2 K 23^S where the horses given by the kings of 
Judah to the sun are said to have stood ‘ by the 
chamber (n^y^) of Nethan - raelech the eunuch, 
which was in the colonnades.** In the Targums 
(occasionally) and in the Mishna, etc., parwdr 
occurs in the sense of the suhu/rhs of a city {e.g. of 
Jerusalem), probably (as Ges. observed) because in 
Oriental cities, as with us, such suburbs would 
consist largely of the open summer-houses of the 
wealthy. This usage is the source of AV ‘ suburbs * 
(cf. Targ. Mnnfl) in 2 K 23^^ and of R V ‘ precincts * 

* For a conjectural site, cf. Schick’s art. on ancient Jems., 
ZDPVt 1804, p. 13, with the accompanying Plan. 
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(2 K 23”, and marg. of 1 Ch 26^®); but the sense 
thus obtained is not suitable in either passage. 
By what means, however, a Persian word can 
have reached Judah before the Exile (2 K 23), is 
difficult to understand i if this explanation of the 
word in 2 K 23” is correct, the text would seem to 
have been adjusted to post-exilic usage. 

S. R. Driver. 

PARCEL. —Derived from Lat. particula (dim. 
of pars a ‘part’) through Fr. parcelle^ a parcel 
is ‘a small part* of anything; and that is the 
primitive sense in which it is used in AV. The 
words so tr. are (1) ^Ihdh (Gn 33^®, Jos 24®*, 
Ru 4®, 1 Ch IP®* ”), and (Jn 4®); and as both 

words mean ^ecifically a portion (or ‘plot,’ as 
1 Ch ID®* ” RV) oflandt it is always to land (and 
not, as now, to something that can be carried) 
that the word is applied. It was, however, used 
of ‘ a part * or ‘ a small part ’ of almost anything, 
as Erasmus, Conirnune Urede^ fol. 18, ‘Sanctorum 
communionem. The communion of saynctes. 
This parcel certayne men do so understonde, that 
it do by apposytion expounde the nexte parcel 
goyng before, whiche is sane tarn ecclesiam catho- 
licam. The holy catholike churche.’ So T. Adams, 
Works^ i. p. xix—‘ These Meditations, which before 
were scattered abroad in parcels, are now presented 
to thee in one entire volume.’ Shaks. has it 
exactly as we now use ‘particle,’ I Henry IV. in. 
ii. 159— 

’ I will die a hundred thousand deaths 
Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow.* 

J. Hastings. 

PARCHED CORN.— To parch is to scorch, as in 
Mt 13® Rhem., ‘After the sun was up, they 
parched,’ where it is used intransitively. The 
trans. use is more common, as Sir 43* ‘ At noon it 
[the sun] parcheth the country’ {dya^rjpalpei, RV 
‘ drieth ’); but it is rarely used except in the ptep. 
‘parched.’ Parched is used of the ground (Is 35^,* 
Jer 17®, Sir 43®) as we still use it. But it is also 
used of corn (Lv 23”, Jos 6”, Ru 2”, 1 S 17” 
25”, 2 S 17®*) in the obsolete sense of ‘ roasted.’ 
Cf. Haliburton, Sam Slick, Clockmaker, xxv— 
‘ Marm Porter moved about as brisk as a parched 

5 ea.’ The process of parching com is described by 
'homson. Land and Book, li. 40f., ‘Aquantity 
of the best ears, not too ripe, are plucked with the 
stalks attached. These are tied in small parcels, 
a blazing fire is kindled with dry gross ana thorn 
bushes, and the corn-heads are held in it until the 
chair is mostly burned off. When the grain is 
sufficiently roasted, it is rubbed out in the hand 
and eaten as there is occasion.’ See also Robinson, 
BBP ii. 50 f., ‘ In the season of harvest, the grains 
of wheat, not yet fully dry and hard, are roasted 
in a pan or on an iron plate, and constitute a very 
palatable article of food. Indeed, the use of it is 
so common at this season among the labouring 
classes, that this parched wheat is sold in the 
markets.’ J. Hastings. 

PARCHMENT.— Parchment is a writing material 
prepared from the skin of the sheep or goat. ‘ The 
skins are first soaked in lime to remove the hair, 

* Is 85’^ * The parched ipround shall become a pool.* The word 
rendered ' parched unround * here is sh&rdbh, which occurs 
also in Is 49^0 and nowhere else. As the Arab, word for the 
mircLg^ is ser&b, and as the idea of the mirage suits the sente 
here, it has generally been understood that the prophet's mean¬ 
ing is that where there is only the mocking semblance of water 
there will be found real oools. Of. Koran (Sura xxiv 8 9 — 
quoted in Ges. end Skinner)— 

’The works of the unbelievers are like the mirage in the 
desert, 

The thirsty takes it for water, till be comes up to it and 
finds that it is nothing.* 

But this sense is less suitable to the other passage ; so RV has 
here ‘glowing sand’ and at 49io ‘heat,' with ‘mirage' in tlw 
marg. at both places (see, further, Cheyne, Jntr. to Is. 269). 
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and are then shaved, washed, dried, stretched, 
and ground or smoothed with fine chalk or lime and 
pumice-stone.’ The finest kind is made from the 
skins of calves or kids, and called vellum. The 
Eng. word * parchment ’ is a form of pcrgamina or 
pergainena (Gr. TrepyaM.rjv'/i), an adj. signifying * of 
rergamum,’ the city of Pergamum (now Bergamo) 
in Asia Minor being the mace where parchment 
was invented, or at least brought into use. The 
t is no proper part of the Eng. word which was 
adopted from the Fr. parchemin. Chaucer says 
{BctithiicSf V. iv. 14, Skeat’s ed. p. 200), ‘Thilke 
Stoiciens wenden that the sowle hadde hen naked 
of it-self, as a mirour or a dene parchemin, so that 
alle figures mosten first comen fro thinges fro 
withoute-forth in-to sowles, and ben empreinted 
in-to sowles.’ The word occurs only in 2 Ti 4^*, 
wliere St. Paul asks Timothy to bring to him the 
cloke which he left at Troas, ‘and the books, 
especially the parchments’ (xal tA fiiXurra 

rds pe/xppdvas). The Greek word is simply the Lat. 
membrana (properly an adj. membrana cutis, from 
membruyn, a limb, member of the body), the skin, 
parchment. This is its only occurrence in bibl. 
Greek. It is impossible to say what the parch¬ 
ments were, or why they chiefly wore wanted. 
Perhaps they were more precious than the books be¬ 
cause parchment and not paper (papyrus); they may 
even have been vellum.* Perhaps their value was 
in their contents—the Old Test, in Greek (Kenyon), 
his diploma of Homan citizenshii) (Farrar), his 
‘commonplace books’ (Bull), or even a copy of the 
Grundschrift of the Gospels (Latham). 

J. llASTINOS. 

PARDON.— See Forgiveness in vol. ii. p. 56. 

PARENT.— See Family in vol. i. p. 848. 

PARLOUR occurs in AV as translation of three 
difterent Heb. words. 1. n;Vy,, used of the room in 
which Eglon, king of Moab, was interviewed and 
assassinated by Enud, Jg 3^®* (LXX birtpifov, 

cf. Ac 987.*att 20®). This was an upper storey 

‘raised above the flat roof of the house at one 
comer, or upon a tower-like annex to the building,’ 
containing generally only a single apartment, 
thoroughly ventilated bv lattice windows on all 
sides, and constituting tne most comfortable part 
of the house (see Moore, Judges, pp. 96, 98, ana cf. 
also such passages as 1 K 17^®* **, 2 K 4^'^* Jer 
22181^, Neh3®^’®^). Moore’s rendering‘roof-chamber* 
is much more suitable than ‘ parlour,’ which is most 
unfortunately retained by llV, although American 
RV has ‘upper room.’ 2. (UV ‘guest-cham¬ 
ber,’ LXX KardXv/ia), 1 S 9”. This was a room in 
which the sacrificial meals at the bdindh were held 
(cf. the mention in 1 S P® [in the LXX, according 
to which the MT ought to be restored—Wellh., 
Driver, etc.] of a lishkah also at Shiloh, near the 
mn' *75'n). A suitable rendering would be ‘sacri¬ 
ficial dining-room.’ In later times the Heb. word 
was used for a chamber in a palace, Jer 36^®, or for 
the chambers in the Temple court in which the 
priests lived, Jer 35^* ^ Ezk 40^^ or for store-rooms 
in the second Temple, Ezr 8^, Neh 10®®* ®®. 3. Tin, 

1 Ch where AV tr. ‘inner par¬ 

lours,’ but RV has ‘inner chambers.* The most 
suitable rendering for nnn is ‘ chamber.’ The Heb. 
word generally connotes the idea of privacy. The 
LXX tr. in 1 Gh 28^^ W diro^^/cai. 

In no case is the Eng. word ‘parlour’ a very 
suitable tr. of the Heb., and it was formerly less 
suitable than now. Coming from parler, to speak 
(Low Lat. parabolare, to talk; Gr. vapafioX-tj, a 
j)arable), it signified in early Eng. the public 
reception - room, the drawing- (= with - drawing) 

* On the early use of vellum see Kenyon, PalcBog. qfOr. Pamir, j 
p. 112 fT.. and Sanday, Studia Biblica, iii. 234 ff. I 


room being then what is now the parlour, the 
private apartment of the family. 

J. A. Selbie. 

PARMASHTA ; B Map^uaert^, A Map/oa- 

ffipvd, Phermesta ).—The seventh of the ten sons of 
Hainan, put to death by the Jews (Est 9^). The 
name is perhaps the Saiifik, parmashta=chief (so 
Benfey). 

PARMENAS (Uapfieyas), — One of the ‘Seven’ 
appointed, Ac 6®. The name is Greek, a short¬ 
ened form of Parmenides. Nothing further is 
known of him. He is said by later tradition to 
have been martjred at Philippi, and is commemor¬ 
ated by the Latins on Jan. 23, by the Greeks on 
July 28. A. C. Headlam. 

PARNACH (lu^s, 4»apv(£x).-—The father of Eliza- 
han, who as prin(;e of Zebulun took part iu the 
ividing of tlie land, Nu 34“®- 

PAROSH (K^DD ‘flea’; 4>op6j, ^apti ).—The name 
I of a post-exilic family, of which 2172 returned with 
Zeriiobabel, Ezr 2® ( = Neh 7®), and 150 with Ezra, 
Ezr 8®. Seven of the Bfinfi-Parosh had married 
foreign wives, Ezr 10^®. The name appears also in 
connexion with the repairing of the walls, Neh 3^, 
and the sealing of the covenant, 10^^ The Gr. 
form PhoroB is adopted in 1 Es (5® 8®® 9^). 

PAROUSIA [irapovata, lit. ‘presence,’ as opposed 
to absence (2 Co 10^°, Ph 1^® 2*®), hence the arrival 
I which introduces that presence (cf. Col 1® too 
edayyeXlov rod TrapSpros clf bfidi, ‘ the gospel which is 
I come unto you ’; 1 Co 16*’ the coming of Ste¬ 
phanas ; 2 Co 7®* ; 2 Th 2®; 2 P 3*® the coming of 
the Day of God)].—A technical term used iu NT 
to denote tlie coining of Christ in glory at the end 
of the age. In this sense it is used Mt 24®* ®’* *’• 

1 Co 152 ®, 1 Th 2*» 3*® 4*® 52 ®, 2 Th 2**«(cf. v.» where 
it is used of Auticlirist), Ja 6 ’* ®, 2 P P® 3^ ; cf. 
V.’®, 1 Jn 2®®. Both AV and RV translate ‘ coming,’ 
although RV adds in the margin the alternative 
rendering ‘ presence.’ The expression Second 
Coming, while it occurs in later ecclesiastical 
Greek (Ev. Nicod. c. 22 end ; Just. Apol. i. 62, 
Try^ko, cc. 40, 110, 121) in contrast to the first 
conamg {Trypho, cc. 40, 110, 121), is not found in 
Scripture. Synonjniious expressions are the Apo¬ 
calypse {dwoKdXvyJ/LS ; so 2 Th 1’ the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus from heaven ; 1 Co 1’, 1 P 1’* *® 4*®, 
the revelation of His glory, cf. Lk 17®®) and the 
Day [iijalpa) of Christ (1 Co 1®, 2 Co V*, Ph 1®* 
2*«, 1 Th 6®, 2 P 3*®, 2 Th 2®; cf. Lk 17-® one of 
the days of tlie Son of Man). The term Parousia 
difiers from these latter in that it emphasizes the 
element of permanent presence which the coming 
of Christ is to introduce. But it is incorrect, with 
some modern interpreters (so Warren, Parousia, 
p. 21), BO to magnify this element as to reject 
altogether the meaning ‘coming.’ Both elements, 
the coming and the presence, are united in the 
word as in the doctrine. 

Interpreters find reference to several distinct 
comings of Christ in the NT, There is (1) a 
pliysical Advent at His resurrection (so Jn 14*® 
16*®; cf. Holtzmann, Bdeomm. iv. 163); (2) a 
spiritual Advent by the Paraclete, which is to 
take place during the lifetime of the disciples, 
and to result in a perpetual dwelling of Christ 
and the Father in their hearts (Jn 14^; cf. 16’); 
(3) an Advent to the disciples at death, when 
Christ will come to receive them into the man¬ 
sions wdiich He has pr^ared for them above (Jn 
14®, and comments of Holtzmann, l.c. iv. p. 160; 
cf. also 2 Co 6®); (4) a historical Advent for judg¬ 
ment, taking place at different times in th© his¬ 
tory of the Church, but distinguished from the 
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final Advent at the end of the age (Rev 2®* 3*- “ ; 

cf. also Mt 26®^ ‘ Henceforth [dw^&pri] ye shall see 
the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power, 
and coniing on the clouds of heaven,* which Moyer 
interprets in the sense of a continual historuial 
revelation of Christ’s power and triumph); and, 
finally, (5) .an Advent at the end of the age (Mt24^) 
to judge the world, to destroy evil, to reward the 
saints, and to establish the Kingdom of Glory. 
While it is with the last of these that we are 
primarily concerned in the doctrine of the Parousia, 
it is impossible wholly to ipioro the others. The 
sliarp line of distinction which later theology lias 
drawn between the final Advent and these pre¬ 
liminary advents is not always observed in the 
NT. liiere are passages, like Mt 26®^, where the 
coming of Christ m glory is represented as a con¬ 
tinuous process. There are others, like those in 
tlie Fourth Gospel {e.g. Jn 14^’ 16’® ), in which the 
spiritual advent by the Paraclete takes the place 
elsewhere filled by the final Advent. Tt is im¬ 
portant, therefore, while clearly recognizing tlie 
technical meaning of the phrase, not to interpret 
our theme too narrowly. 

The doctrine of the Parousia is a New Testa¬ 
ment doctrine. Tt had its origin in Jesus’ propliec.y 
of His own return, and depends for its existence 
upon the unique position which He holds in Chris¬ 
tian faith. Nevertheless, it is not without pre¬ 
paration in the past. It has its parallel within 
tlie OT in the prophetic anlicij)ation of the Day of 
the Lord {e.g. Am 6^®, Is 2^'^ 13®, J1 P® 2\ Zeph 3®), 
—that ^reat crisis of human history when J" shall 
be manifested as the Judge and Saviour of Israel, 
and His Kingdom shall be set up among men (see 
Eschatology in vol. i, p. 735 f.). Many features 
in the NT doctrine are anticipated in OT. Thus 
the warlike imagery of Rev 19^^®* finds parallels in 
Is 13® 34®, Jer 46*^® etc. The connexion of the 
resurrection of the dead with the deliverance and 
judgment of the living is made in T)n 12’*®. The 
great convulsions of 2 r 3’® have their anticipation 
in Is 34®. The signs in the heaven predicted in Mt 
24“® and parallels are foretold in Is 13’®®-, J1 3*®- 
etc.. The renewal of nature prophesied in Is 65” 
reappears in Rev 2P (cf. Ro 8'-’, 1 Co 7®’). Must 
striidn^ is the parallel in Dn 7”®’, where the seer 
has a vision of one like unto a Son of Man coming 
with the clouds of heaven to receive ‘dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, tliat all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him.’ 

A further preparation for the doctrine of the 
Parousia is to bo found in the revived Messianic 
exj)ectation which characterized the period ini- 
mediately before Christ, and which has left its 
traces in the contemporary Apocalyptic literature. 
This literature prepared tiie way for our doctrine, 
partly by intensifying the sense of an impending 
crisis, partly by identifying that crisis, as was not 
always the case in the OT, with the coming and 
activity of the Messiah. It is true that in some of 
the Apocalyptic books there is no mention of a per¬ 
sonal Messiah. But in others, and these among the 
most important (e.y. Ps.-Sol, Eth. Enoch, Baruch, 
4 Ezra), the Messiah holds a prominent place. 
The material is so fully presented by Charles in 
the article on the ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOC¬ 
RYPHA AND Apocalyptical Literature in yol. 
i. p. 741 ff., that it is unnecessary to enter into 
it nere. Suftice it to say that the^ climax is 
reached in the CTeat passage in the Eth. Enoch 
(c. 48 11.), in which the Son of Man is revealed 
upon tlie throne of His glory as the righteous 
judge both of the living and of the dead. This 
passage, which in many ways reminds us of Bn 
7’®, is the closest parallel, outside the NT, to the 
great judfjment scene in Mt 24®’*®®. 

The points of contact thus briefly indicated 


suggest an interesting question. Are we to con¬ 
ceive the doctrine of tlie Parousia as simply the 
continuation on Christian soil of the contemporary 
Jewish expectation ? Or does it stand fur some¬ 
thing new and distinct? Did Jesus and the 
apostles understand the OT prophecies in sub¬ 
stantially the same sense in which they were 
understood by the Jews of their day, witii this 
dillerence only, that the Messiah of whose identity 
the latter were ignorant was known by them to bo 
Jesus? Or did they give to these prophecies, as 
we know that our Lora gave to the law (Mt 5-7), a 
deeper and more spiritual interpretation ? And if 
the latter, was this e(][ually true of them all, or 
must we distinguish within the NT between the 
teaching of the Master and the more or less im¬ 
perfect apprehension of the disciples ? These are 
emostions of the highest importance, not merely for 
tlie understanding of the teaching of Jesus, but of 
Christianity itself. 

The answer to these questions is by no means 
easy. No part of the biblical material is more 
diflicult to interpret than the eschatological pas¬ 
sages. This is true not merely of the Bk. of 
Revelation,—admittedly the most obscure portion 
of the NT,—but of the Apocalyptic portions of the 
Synoptic Gospels ns well. Scholars are not agreed 
how far tho language of these passages is to be 
taken literally, how far symbolically. Moreover, 
there are critical questions of great intricacy con¬ 
nected with the present condition of tho text. 
There are some (like Haupt) wlio, while admitting 
that all the eschatological diseonrHes in tho Synoptics 
are composed of genuine sayings of Jesus, maintain 
that these sayings are not (uways given by the 
evangelists in their original connexion. Tliere 
are others (Wendt, Weitlenbach, etc.) who hold 
that in their present form these discourses include 
foreign elements, tho teaching of Jesus having 
been combined by the evangelists with materials 
drawn either from Jewish or Jewish - Christian 
sources. Under the circumstances, a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of tho critical question would seem to be a 
necessary prerequisite to an adequate treatment 
of tho doctrine. 

Such a discussion it is manifestly impossible to 
give within the limits of the present article. Nor 
is it necessary to our immediate purpose. Without 
settling all the critical questions involved, it may 
ho possible to give a bira’s-eye view of the material 
as it lies in our sources, to discover how far it 
lends itself to a single consistent interpretation, 
and to indicate what arc the chief problems which 
it presents, and what are tho most important 
methods proposed for their solution. We shall 
begin our survey with the Synoptics, partly be¬ 
cause in them the eschatological teaching of Jesus 
is most fully set forth, partly because they present 
the difficulties connected with our doctrine in their 
most acute form. Wo shall then oiler a brief sur¬ 
vey of tiie doctrine of tho Parousia as it is found 
in the other NT books, giving special attention to 
the teaching of St. Paul. The Fourth Gospel, for 
reasons presently to be explained, will be reserved 
for separate treatment. In conclusion, we sliall 
briefly indicate tlie course of the later develop¬ 
ment, and point out the chief lines which the 
interpretation of the doctrine lias followed. Thus 
our discussion will cover the following four points: 
—(i.) The Parousia in the Synoptics ; (ii.) the Par¬ 
ousia in Acts, Epistles, and Revelation ; (iii.) the 
Parousia in tho Gospel of John ; (iv.) the Parousia 
in the later Church. 

i. The Parousia in the Synoptics. — The 
doctrine of the Parousia is set fortli in the Synoptics 
most fully in the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mk 13, and parallels Mt 24, Lk 21). A prophecy 
of Jesus as to the destruction of the temple leads 
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to a question by the disciples (so Mt; Mk specifies 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew; Lk leaves the 
questioner indefinite), ‘ when these things shall be, 
and what shall be the sign when these things are 
all about to be accomplished ’ (Mk, Lk). In the 
discourse which follows, Jesus not merely answers 
this question, but passes on to give the signs of 
His own Advent in glory, which He represents as 
following immediat^y after that tribulation (Mt 
24^; cf. Mk LP, otherwise Lk) — a connexion 
for which Mt has already prepared the way in the 
introductory question, ‘When shall these things 
be, and what shall be the sign of thy Parousia, 
and of the end of the age ? * After the prediction 
of certain preliminary woes (the coming of false 
Messiahs, wars and rumours of wars, the rising up 
of nation against nation, famines, and earth¬ 
quakes ; Lk adds signs from heaven) and a warn¬ 
ing to the disciples to be firm under the persecutions 
which are to come, not merely at the hands of the 
civil and religious authorities (the synagogue, Mk, 
Lk; the Gentiles, Mt), but of their relatives and 
friends,—persecutions incidental to that world-wide 
preaching of the gospel (Mt 24*^, Mk 13^®; other¬ 
wise Lk, who omits all reference to the preaching 
of the go^el to the world) which must precede 
the end (M!t 24^*), but in which they will be sup¬ 
ported by the Holy Ghost (Mk) and preserved from 
all harm (Lk),—He goes on to predict the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, and the miseries connected 
therewith. The Auomination of Desolation 
(wh. see) of Mt and Mk is replaced in Lk by the 
Roman armies, but the general situation is the 
same in all three Gospels. Then follows in Mt and 
Mk a renewed warning against the false Messiahs 
who will arise at that time, working signs and 
wonders, and seeking to deceive the very elect. 
Many shall say ‘Lo here, or lo there,* but they 
are not to be deceived. When the Christ comes 
there will be no possibility of mistaking Him, for 
His Parousia will be like the lightning which 
‘ cometh forth from the east and is seen even unto 
the west * (Mt 24^). This last saying, which Mk 
omits, is given by Lk in another connexion (17^). 
It is therefore probable that Mt 24^** formed no 
part of the original text, a suggestion which Weiss 
{Marcusev. p. 4‘24; cf. Briggs, Mess. Gosp.y. 161) 
extends to the previous context omitted by Lk (Mt 
24«8-a6^ Mk After the destruction of Jeru¬ 

salem follows the Parousia. Mt and Mk make 
the connexion immediate. ‘But in those days, 
after that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened,* 
etc. (Mk 13*^; Mt is even stronger, introducing 
the word eidim ; ‘ immediately after those days *). 
Lk, on the other hand, introduce.s between the 
destruction and the Parousia certain ‘ times of the 
Gentiles’ (21^), which seem to take the place of 
the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles in Mt 
and Mk. All the evangelists represent the Par¬ 
ousia as preceded by certain theoplianic signs in the 
heaven (cf. J1 3’*- 2^* Is 13^®). Lk adds, ‘upon 

the earth distress of nations in perplexity for the 
roaring of the sea and the billows; men faint¬ 
ing for fear and for expectation of the things 
which are coming on the world ’ (21“* *®). Peculiar 
to Mt is a reference to ‘the sign of the Son of 
Man in heaven ’ and the mourning of the tribes of 
the earth {2^^; cf. Zee 12^0*“). The Parousia 
itself is described in language suggestive of Dn 
•yn. 14 ‘And then shall they see the Son of Man 
coming in clouds with great power and glory * (so 
all three evangelists). ‘And he shall send forth 
his angels (Mt adds ‘with a great sound of a 
trumpet *), and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other * (Mt, Mk). As to what takes place after 
this, we are not told in this place. The ‘ Apoca¬ 
lypse’ concludes with certain further indications 


of time. By the parable of the fig-tree, Jesus 
indicates the close connexion between the signs 
and the Parousia, and ends with the explicit state¬ 
ment given by all three evangelists, ‘ V erily, I say 
unto you, this generation shall not pass away till 
all these things be accomplished. Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away,’ to which Mt and Mk add the qualifying 
clause, ‘ But of that day or that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father (only) ’ (cf. Ac 1^ ‘ It is not 
for you to know times or seasons which the Father 
hath set within his own authority ’). 

The exegetical difficulties of this passage are 
such as to render a consistent interpretation of 
the present text difficult. On the one hand, the 
account in Mt and Mk associates the Parousia 
with the destruction of Jerusalem, and puts both 
within the lifetime of the generation then living 
(cf. Gould, Marky 240 ff.). In Lk the connexion 
between the destruction and the Parousia is not so 
close, but the closing verses (Lk 2H‘^**) agree with 
the other evangelists in placing all the events 
described within a single generation. On the 
I other hand, we have in Mt (24^*) and Mk (13'*’) 

I references to a world-wide preaching of the gospel 
preceding, and in Lk (2P^) a prophecy of certain 
times of the Gentiles following the destruction of 
Jerusalem. If it were not for Mt 24'^ Mk 13'®, it 
would be easy exegetically to bring the entire 
prophecy of Mt and Mk within tlie limits of a 
single generation. On the other hand, were it not 
for Lk 21“, it would be natural to regard the 
account in Lk as postponing the Parousia to a 
distant future—a postponement natural in view of 
the later date of the Gospel. Various attempts 
are made to meet the difficulty. It is claimed 
that yeved, may mean an indefinite period of time 
(Dorner). But, apart from tlie linguistic objections 
to this^ translation, it does not overcome tne close 
connexion between the destruction and the Par¬ 
ousia. One of the most elaborate attempts to 
solve the difficulty without recourse to interpola¬ 
tion has been made by Briggs {Mess. Gosp. p. 156 ff.), 
who distinguishes between the time and wie signs. 
To the first he finds reference in Mt 24'^ Mk 13'®, 
Lk 21^, where the text points to an extended 
period. On the other hana, only the signs are re- 
lerred to in the ‘ all these things ’ which are to be 
accomplished within the generation then living 
(cf. Mt 24®^, Mk 13®®, Lk 21®^). According to this 
view, Jesus predicted Ilis Parousia after an un¬ 
known perioa (e^^^a>s = the prophetic but the 
signs within a single generation, a position which 
is certainly difficult to reconcile with the close 
connexion hetween the signs and the Advent in 
the parable of the fig-tree. Under the circum¬ 
stances, many scholars believe that the difficulty 
can be most easily solved by the hypothesis of 
composite origin. E. Haupt {Die escnatologischen 
A^cssagen Jesu) argues that the evangelist has 
brought together in this passage a number of 
sayings originally spoken by Jesus on different 
occasions. Others hold to the interpolation either 
of a Jewish (so Weizsiicker, J. Weiss) or of a 
Je^yish-Christian Ajiccalypse (Colani, Pfleiderer, 
Keira, et al.). As constructed by the most recent 
and careful scholars (Weiffenbach, Der Wieder- 
knnftsgedanke Je^y p. 170f. ; Wendt, Die Lehre 
Jestiy i. 10 ff.), this consists of three sections: Mk 
13’'® and parallels giving the beginning of tribula¬ 
tion ; vv."->® giving its height (the destruction of 
Jerusalem); and vv.^^*^ giving the Advent at the 
conclusion of the tribulation. Vv.*®- which con¬ 
clude the ‘ Apocalypse,’put the entire content of 
the prophecy within the generation then living. 
After these excisions, there remain in the original 
text only the prophecy of the destruction of Jem- 
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Salem, and the prediction by the Saviour of Ilis saints, and to establish that kingdom predicted 
own return at an hour of which He knows not from the foundation of the world. This coming is 
(cf. the reconstruction in Weilienbach, p. 182 tf.; by Christ Himself associated with the end of the 
Wendt, i. pp. 10, 11). age and the dav of final judgment, which is repre- 

Apart from this ‘Apocalypse,* the Parousia of sented, now, after the fashion of OT, as a destruc- 
Jesus is predicted in the Synoptics in many tion of all the enemies of the Messiah before His 
passages. Thus in Mt 16**'*® (cf. Mk Lk face; now, as in the great judgment-scene in Mt, 

gffl-a?) Jesus predicts His Advent in glory with His as a formal process in a law court in which all the 
angels to reward every man according to his nations are assembled to receive the sentence of 
works, adding, ‘Verily I say unto you, There be the judge. For the disciples it introduces the time 
some of them that stand here, who shall in no of tneir redemption (Lk 21*®), a period of joy and 
wise taste of death till they see the Son of Man glad communion with Christ, sot forth now W the 
coming in his kingdom ’ (so Mt; Mk ‘ tlie king- fi^re of the marriage feast, in which the Master 
dom of God come with power,* Lk ‘ the kingdom Himself ministers to His faithful servants, now by 
of God*). At His farewell over Jerusalem, He that of the kingdom in which the disciples enjoy 
declares that th^ shall not see Him again until special honours, sitting upon thrones and judgmg 
they shall say, * Blessed is he that cometli in the the twelve tribes of Israel. 

name of the Lord’ (Mt 23®’**®, Lk 13“). When Those interpreters like Wendt, Weilfenbach, 
declaring His Messiahship before the high priest, etc., who regard the Apocalypse of Jesus as of 
He predicts that His judges shall ‘ see the Son of Jewish-Christian origin, explain the other Apoca- 
Man sitting at the right hand of power, and lyptic features in the Synoptic doctrine as due to a 
coining on tne clouds of neaven ’ (Mt 26 , Mk 14®*). similar source. Those who refuse to take this 
So in interpreting the parable of the tares (Mt 13*®) view are obliged either (1) to explain away those 
He declares that at the end of the age ‘ the Son of passages which predict an Advent within the 
Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall generation then living; or (2) preserving the con- 
gather out of his kingdom all things that cause nexion to regard Jesus as actually predicting 
stumbling, and them that do iniquity, and shall during the lives of men then living a visible 
cast them into the furnace of fire : there shall be advent in the clouds—a prediction which was not 
weening and gnashing of teeth,’ adding, ‘Then fulfilled; or (3) to understand the language of 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the Jesus symbolically as the prediction, in language 
kingdom of their Father.’ Especially important is taken partly from OT, partly from the Apocalypses 
the great judgment-scene, Mt 25®^'*®‘When the Son of the time, of an advent which, while seemingly 
of Man shall come in his glory, and all the angels external and catastrophic, is really to be under- 
with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory: stood after the analogy of Mt 26®*, Rev 2®* 3®* “ 

and before him shall be gathered all the nations; and Jn 14*® as spiritutU and continuous, 
and he shall separate them one from another, as ii. The Parousia in Acts, the Epistles, and 
the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats.’ Revelation. —The expectation of a speedy Advent 
As to the Him of the Advent we have conflict- of Christ to establish the Messianic kingdom is 
ing evidence. Mk 9^ and parallels represent it one of the most pr'^miinent features of the apostolic 
as within the lifetime of the disciples. There is hope. It is a part of the gospel of St. l\ul no 
nothing in the context leading us to discriminate less truly than of that of the Jewish Christians, 
two Advents, as has sometimes been done. The As in the Synoptics, it is ordinarily associated 
same is true of Mt 10*®. In referring to the terrible with the judgment at the end of the age, the only 
persecutions which are to come upon the disciples certain exception being Revelation, which distin- 
(cf. Lk 17**), He declares that they shall not make guishes a preliminary from the final judgment, 
the circuit of the cities of Israel in their flight associating the former, which, after OT analogy, 
before the Son of Man come. On the other hand, it conceives as a battle-scene, with the Advent 
Ac 1’, which seems to take the place in Lk of of Christ, and inserting between this and the final 
Mt 24®®, Mk 13®*, makes the time of the Advent judgment a millennial kingdom of 1000 years, 
unknown. Lk represents the parable of the Cf. Millennium. Thus the first chapter or Acts 
pounds as spoken to those who supposed that the begins with the prediction of the angels to the 
Kingdom would immediately appear (19^^; cf. 12*® weeping disciples that ‘this Jesus . . . shall so 
‘my Lord delayeth,’ etc.). In Mt 26** the coming, come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
which in Mk (14®*) seems to be a single event, is heaven* (1'^). Accordingly we find St. Peter re¬ 
transformed after the analogy of the Fourth garding the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost as a 
Gospel into a continuous process, beginning im- sign of that impending Day of J" to which OT 
mediately after Christ’s death. The two points prophecy looks forward (2*®), and urging the Jew s 
continually emphasized are (1) the necessity of to pray that God may send the Christ whom He 
watchfulnessf since the hour of the Parousia is hath appointed, even Jesus, whom the havens 
uncertain (so the parables of the servants, Mk must receive until the time of the restoration of 
1383-87, Mt 24**, Lk 12®’- ®®; cf. Lk 21®*'®® the day all things (3i*'*i). To Cornelius he preaches 
coming ‘suddenly as a snare’; of the goodman Christ as the judge of quick and dead (10*^); while 
taken unaware by the thief, Mt 24*®- **, Lk 12®®- ** ; St. Paul warns the Athenians to repent, inasmuch 
of the virgins, Mt 26^*^®, cf. Lk 12®®; the reference as God ‘ hath appointed a day in the which he 
to the days of Lot and of Noah, Lk 17*®'*®). (2) will judge the world in righteousness by the man 

The necessity for faithfulness^ since, though the whom he hath ordained’(17®^; cf. 24^®, the resur- 
Lord seem to delay. He will surely come and reward rection of just and unjust). Equally explicit is 
His servants according to their works (Mt 24*®’®^, the testimony of the Epistles. r5t. James urges 
Lk 12*^'*®, and the parable of the talents Mt 25^*'®*, patience until the coming of the Lord, and warns 
and the pounds Lk 19^^'*’; cf. Lk 18®‘Wlien the Son Christians not to judge one another, since ‘the 
of Man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?’). judge standeth before the doors’ (5’- ®). St. Peter 
It thus ' appears that the Synoptics represent regards the present tribulations of Christians as 
Jesus as predicting His own return, now within the beginning of that judgment which is presently 
His own generation, now after an indefinite future, to overtake ‘the ungodly and the sinner’ (1 P 
This return is to be preceded by great trials, which 4'’-'®), and the precodmg context (v.^®) shows that 
none but the faithful shall be able to endure. The reference is had to the Parousia. St. while 
return itself is pictured as a glorious coming on in certain passages associating the final judgment 
the clouds to punish evil-doers, to reward the directly with God (so Ro 1'® 2*- •• and especially 
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vv.®- ® * the day of wrath and of the revelation of 
the righteous jud^ent of God, who will render to 
every man according to hia works’; cf. He 10®® 12^, 
Rev 20”), elsewhere o^qilicitly connects the judg¬ 
ment with Christ (so Ito 2^® ‘the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men according to my 
gospel, by Jesus Christ’; 2 Co 6^® ‘the judgment- 
seat of Christ’; 2 Th 1®'®, 2 Ti 4* ‘Christ Jesus, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead ’). At this 
judgment not only must Christians themselves be 
tested to see whether their work shall abide (1 Co 
3^®), but they themselves shall take part as judges 
in the great world assize, which includes even the 
angels (1 Co 6®). 

But although the Parousia is thus associated 
^vith the judgment, it is not unon this aspect of 
Christ’s return that the Epistles lay the most 
stress. The Advent is to introduce that salvation 
which is the end of their faith (1 P P'*; cf. Ro 
13”, He 9*®); that redemption for which they were 
sealed (Eph 4®®; cf. Ro 8®®). Then shall be 
established ‘ the eternal kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ * (2 P 1” ; cf. 2 Th 1®, 2 Ti 4*®, 
Ja 2®). Then shall onpear that heavenly Jerusalem 
in which there shall be no more sin and sorrow 
(Rev 21^^^*. It is true that Revelation postpones the 
appearance of the heavenly Jerusalem till after 
the Millennium, but the conception itself is found 
in other books which show no trace of millen- 
arianism, e.g. Gal 4^, He 12^). Then shall be re¬ 
vealed the glory of Christ (1 P 4^®; cf. Tit 2^®); and 
His followers, renewed in body (1 Th 5*®, Ph 3®^^ ®^, 
Ro 8“), soul (1 Til 6®®), and spirit (1 Th 5®®, 1 Co 
6®“®), shall be manifested with Him in glory (Col 3*, 
2 Th P®), and rejoice in the vision and liKeness of 
Christ (Ph 3®^ 1 Jn 3®). Then shall they receive 
that inlieritance incorruptible and undefiled and 
that fadeth not away, wiiich, during this present 

{ leriod of tribulation, is reserved for them in 
leaven (1 P ; cf. Eph 1”); that rest for which 
now they vainly long (2 Th P); that crown of life 
which the Lord has promised to all who love llis 
appearing (2 Ti 4®, cf. 1 Co 9®®, Ja 1”). This is the 
Day of Visitation (1 P 2”), that consummation for 
which the wliole creation, now groaning in pain, 
longs and cries, the revelation of the children of 
God in the liberty of that glory wlien all sin shall 
have ceased, ana the bondage of corruption liave 
been done away (Ro 8®‘' ®®). 

To the emphasis which St. Paul lays upon the 
Parousia as introducing the kingdom of glory is 
douhtl<;ss to bo attributed the fact that lie speaks 
01 ^ of a resurrection of believers (1 Th 4^®, Pli 3”, 

1 Co 15®®). From this fact many have concluded 
that St. Paul was a chiliast, distinguishing, like 
Revelation, between the lirst resurrection intro¬ 
ducing the millennial kingdom and the final re¬ 
surrection of all men before the last judgment. 
In favour of this view is quoted 1 Co 15®®- ®^, where 
St. Paul distinguishes between the resurrection 
of believers and the end when Christ shall deliver 
up the kingdom to the Father. Cf. Millennium. 
But, apart from possible exej^etical objections 
(Salmond, pp. 520 fi., 561 ff.), this view not only 
ignores those passages in which St. Paul seems 
to associate the final judgment with the Parousia 
{e.g, Ro 2^®; cf. Pfleiderer, Paulinismm^, p. 280 f.), 
but also fails to account for the admitted fact 
that St. Paul nowhere speaks of a higher glory 
to follow that of the Messianic kingdom. 

As to the 7nanner of the Advent, witli the ex¬ 
ception of the Apocalyptic passages, 2 TJi 2®, Rev 19, 
which follow the warlike imagery of the OT, it is 
represented, as in the Synoptic Gospels, as a coming 
on the clouds of heaven (Rev 1®, Ac 1”, 1 Th 4”* ”), 
accompanied by hosts of angels, to gather His 
saints living and dead into His heavenly kingdom. 
The fullest account is 1 Th 4*®®^' ‘For the Lord 


himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise 
lirst. Tlien we that are alive, that are left, shall 
together with them be caught up in the clouds, 
to meet the Lord in the air. And so shall we be 
ever with the Lord’; cf. 1 Co 15®®. This coming 
is further associated with a renewal of nature 
(Ro8®\ 1 Co 7®^; cf. Ac 3®^ Rev 21'), after the 
fashion of Is 65”, a transformation which 2 P 
represents as a great world conflagration in which 
all the present elements shall be dissolved and 
melt away in fervent heat (3'®, cf. He 12®®). 

As to the time of the Advent, it is near (Ja 5®, 

1 P 4®, He 10®®, Rev 22®, Ro 13”, 1 Co 1^). ‘The 
Lord is'at hand’ (Ph 4®). ‘Yet a little while, and 
he that cometh will come, and will not tarry’ (He 
10®®). St. Paul expects His arrival within his own 
lifetime (1 Th 4'®, 1 Co 16®” ®®). Yet the exact time 
is unknown (1 Th 5®, 1 Ti 6'®). There are certain 
preliminary signs which must bo accomplished (the 
destruction of Antichrist, 2 Th 2®; tlie conversion 
of Israel, Ro IP®- ®®; cf. Eph 1'® ‘ a dispensation of 
the fulness of the times’). It is with these pre¬ 
liminary signs (tho things shortly to come to pass, 

1®) that Revelation chiefly deals. The coming to 
which the seei^looks forward most vividly is not 
the Adv( ^J®the Last Day, but the impending 
jndgmen”* i awaits unfaithful Christians (Rev 
2fl. i«J 38 . jO Gftsy en the day comes it will be as a 
thief in .T^tbt (1 Th 6®, 2 P 3®®). Hence there 
is need (l^^Wence (Ja 6’), and of watchfulness 
(1 Th 6®). \ » Y ® i” St. Paul’s day there were those 
who doub^ c resurrection (1 Co 15®®; cf. 2 Ti 
2®®- ®®). lDP^®~~ater books such doubt has become 
common, 0 gpeaks of mockers who ask, 

‘ Where ifjt^ “^romiso of his coming? For from 
the day tell asleep, all things continue as 

they were) api, beginning of the creation,’ and 
answers p^iation, ]jy reminding tliem that 
one day S between |g a thousand years, and 
a thousa one day. ‘ The Lord is not 

slack comT™®'~^y,^ promise, os some count slack¬ 
ness, but is .L”J®”®J^Jring to you-ward, not wishing 
that any sh(pl®e8 b^h» 

From thi.”® *^^!^vey the importance of the 
Parousia in thought lias been made 

manifest. E> •. ^ e>..(^(3i^cant in this connexion 
is the teaching ^ The Christian to St. 

Paul is indeed ^.'^N^^lial man (Ro 8®* ®‘'), 

and as such a nP »cr%S’' v ^®®). Even in 

this life he rojoieJS^^ the v (R” lb^*)» 

and sits with Him in heaV(^v<?'^ 2®, cf. 

He 6®). Rut his full salvatiol A ^itiire, 

in that completod kingdom to ^ p ought 

continually turns (see to 

this kingdom is the goal of all hi.«^ * 

3i®.i4) gy heme of it ho is susta?(^ 
seems darKest. Without it ho would be^^^ 
the most pitiable (1 Co 15®®). Thus the^O c, 
thought of St. Paul is dominated by the 
tation of the speedy coming of Cnrist. ThiSN^^ 
expectation he finds expressed in the frequent cele¬ 
bration of the Eucharist, which shows forth the 
death of Christ ‘ until ho come * (1 Co 11®®). It gives 
character to his ethics, leading him to desire for 
himself and for his disciples freedom from those 
family cares which may render their service less 
efficient during that snort time which remains 
before the coming of the Lord (1 Co 7). It is ever 
present in his prayers, whether, in his fear lest he 
liinself fail to reach the goal, he commit himself 
to Him who is able to keep that whicli he has 
entrusted to Him against that day (2 Ti 1®®), or, in 
his fatherly anxiety for tliose converts who are to 
be his glory and CT^wn at the Parousia (2 Co 1®^), 
lie prays tnat th© good work begun in tliem may 
be perfected unto the day of Jesus Christ (Ph V), 
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This sense of the nearness of the time leads to 
a passing over in St. Paul’s thought of the period 
between death and the Advent. The middle state, 
when referred to, is described as a sleep (1 Th 4'^ 
1 Co from which the disciples of Christ 

shall awake to share the gladness and triumph of 
the Parousia. This is not, indeed, always the case. 
In certain important passages (2 Co 5^’“, Ph 
we find St. Paul’s thought passing over into that 
mysterious region, and expressing the hope of a 
communion with Christ which nothing can disturb, 
not even death before the Parousia. Especially 
significant in this connexion is 2 Co 5^®*, where St. 
Paul associates this hope with the possession of a 
new body to be put on at death. In this much- 
discussed passage some interpreters find evidence 
of a departure from St. Paurs earlier views of the 
future—a departure to be accounted for only on the 
ground of experiences which have led him to revise 
his former expectation of himself living to witness 
the Parousia, and hence have brought into the 
foreground of his thinking the life immediately 
after death. Hence they attribute to it great 
historic significance, as marking the tran^tion 
between SU Paul’s own earlier thinking and that 
type of doctrine represented in the Fourth Gospel. 
See especially Schmiedel, Hdnomm. ii. pt. i. pp. 
200-202. Cf. also art. Resurrection. 

iii. The Parousia in the Fourth Gospel.— 
With the Fourth Gospel, we find ourselves trans¬ 
ported into a different atmosphere. The Coming at 
the Last Day is not, indeed, denied (cf. 5^* 6^® 21“, 
1 Jn 2^*, possibly also 14®; cf. Stevens, Joh. TheoL 
p. 333), but it is no longer the centre of interest. 
The coming on which Jesus lays most stress in 
His farewell words to His disciples is not His 
judicial coming at the end of the age, but His 
personal Advent to His disciples, whetTier physical 
at His resurrection or spiritual in the gift of the 
Paraclete (Jn 14^®* This fact is the more 
significant, because these discourses take the 
place in the Fourth Gospel of the ‘Apocalypse’ 
of the Synoptics with its prediction of the Parousia 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. The Day to 
which reference is repeatedly made in these dis¬ 
courses (14®® 16®®) is not the ‘Last Day’ of the 
judgment, but the gospel dispensation. So of the 
allied conceptions, the resurrection and the judg¬ 
ment. The resurrection at the Last Day is not 
denied, but it is not upon this that Jesus lays the 
most stress, but rather upon that present resur¬ 
rection which introduces a man here and now into 
the life which shall never end. ‘ I know,’ says 
Martha, ‘ that [my brother] shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day.* Jesus answers, ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life. He that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall ho live : and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never 
die’ (11®^‘®®; cf. the passages which speak of 
eternal life as a present possession, e.g. 6®* 17®). 
So of the judgment of which Christ is the agent. 
While its decisions are not finally disclosed, till 
the last day, they are being passed upon men here 
and now. ‘ He that believeth not hatn been judged 
already ’ (3^®). This emphasis on present spiritual 
life is not, indeed, peculiar to St. John. We have 
found it already in St. Paul, who no less than St. 
John has the doctrine of a spiritual resurrection. 
But with St. Paul the chier stress falls on the 
future, with St. John on the present. This change 
of emphasis, while no doubt chiefly due to the 
mystic tone which pervades the entire Gospel, 
may be partly explained by the changed con¬ 
ditions under which it was composed. St. Paul 
and his generation have passed away. The period 
between death and the last day looms ever larger, 
as an increasing company of believers pass over 
into the unseen world. Ine Church is firmly estab¬ 


lished as an institution in the world, and looks 
forward to a period of continued existence. The 
Antichrist to be feared is no longer external but 
internal; not a hostile power to appear at the end 
of the ages, but those false teachers who are 
already working in the Church (1 Jn 2^®). It is 
natural, then, that chief stress should bo laid on 
present communion with Christ — a communion 
not only real and precious here, but continuing 
unbroken in the life immediately after death. In 
such a theology the Parousia is no longer, as with 
the Synoptics, the centre of interest. Instead of a 
sudden catastrophe, introducing the disciples into 
a new order of existence, we have a gradual pro¬ 
cess, of which the ‘ Last Day * is only the final 
consummation. Cf. Holtzmann, Hdcomm, iv. 177. 

We have thus completed our survey of the NT 
material, and we find that it presents us with two 
distinct types of thought. To the one, represented 
most fully in the ‘ Apocalyuse ’ of the Synoptics 
and the earlier Epistles of ot. Paul, but present 
also in most of the other books, the Parousia is 
conceived after the analogy of the contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypses as a great catastrophe, bring¬ 
ing to a conclusion the present order of the 
universe, and introducing the new age in which 
alone the Kingdom of GocI can be realized. To the 
other, represented most fully in the Fourth Gospel, 
but having points of contact in Revelation, in 
such Synoptic passages as Mt 26®^ 18®®, and in the 
Pauline doctrine of the present union of the be¬ 
liever with Christ, the Parousia is rather the com¬ 
pletion of an order of things which is already 
existing, than the beginning of one which is new. 
The question naturally presents itself as to which 
of these two types most fairly represents the teach¬ 
ing of our Lora? Are we to think of Him (with 
Holtzmann and others) as sharing the common 
expectation of the early disciples of a visible 
Advent in glory within the first generation ? And 
does the Fourth Gospel represent the fading out 
of this earljr expectation, in view of later experi¬ 
ences ? Or is the very opposite the truth ? And 
is it the fact (as E. Haupt contends) that the 
Fourtli Gospel presents us with the true eschato¬ 
logy of Jesus — a teaching which, because of its 
depth and originality, the disciples were able only 
gradually to apprehend? It is perhaps not pos¬ 
sible to answer this question from a study of the 
eschatological passages alone. The view taken 
must be determined in part by considerations 
drawn from Jesus* teaching as a whole. Here, 
as elsewhere, our Lord’s doctrine of the Kingdom 
is fundamental. Those who give the phrase a 
urely eschatological meaning, and minimize 
esus*^ teaching concerning the present Kingdom 
{e.g. J. Weiss), will naturally interpret the passages 
concerning the Parousia after the analog of their 
Jewish parallels. Those, on the other band, ^vho 
see in Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom something 
radically new, and who find this newness in His 
assurance that the Messianic Kingdom is already 
present in the little company oi t^lievers who 
accept His gospel, will favour a spiritual inter¬ 
pretation. Faced with a difficulty on either side, 
it will seem to them easier to account for those 
passages which are inconsistent with such an 
interpretation as due to an imperfect apprehen¬ 
sion by the disciples of the Master’s meaning, 
than to believe that He, who in all other respects 
possessed an insight so much clearer than His con¬ 
temporaries, should, in the matter of eschatology 
^one, have had nothing new to contribute. 

iv. The Parousia in the later Church.— 
No doctrine was more prominent in the early 
Church than that of the Parousia. It was the 
great hope by which the Christians were sup¬ 
ported under trie persecution and contempt which 
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were so frequently their lot. It meets us not only 
among the Jewish Christians, with whose expecta¬ 
tion of a conquering Messiah it was naturally in 
accord, hut among the Gentile Christians as well. 
In many cases, as in the Canonical Apocalypse, it 
is associated with the hone of a Millennial King¬ 
dom, preceding the final judgment—a Kingdom 
conceived now carnally (Papias), now spiritually 
(Barnabas). See Millennium. In others, as in 
most of the NT books, it is associated with 
the final judgment, and regarded as introducing 
the world to come. By Marcion and the Gnostics 
it was rejected as part of the Jewish corrup¬ 
tion of the gospel. The Montanists preached a 
speedy Advent, and looked for the setting up of 
a Millennial Kingdom at Pepuza. The extrava¬ 
gances of their doctrine, together with the grow¬ 
ing strength and self-consciousness of the Church, 
led to a gradual shifting of emphasis to other 
doctrines. Tertiillian, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus 
still look for a speedy Advent; but with the 
Alexandrine Fathers we enter a new circle of 
thought. As in the Fourth Gospel, the Parousia 
is not denied, but another set of conceptions is 
placed in the foreground. With Augustine’s 
identification of the Millennium with the period 
of the Church militant, the Second Advent is post¬ 
poned to a distant future, and the way prepared 
for that view of eschatology which has been on 
the whole controlling ever since. 

Into the histo^ of modern interpretation we 
cannot enter. We may distinguish four dillerent 
positions, each of which has its advocates—(1) It 
IS possible with Marcion and the Gnostics to re¬ 
gard the hope of the Parousia as a remnant of 
Judaism, useful indeed in supporting the faith 
of the disciples in the trying days of the begin- 
nings, but without foundation in fact, and so 
destined to give place in time to a higher and 
purer set of conceptions. But this involves the 
assumption of a mistake not only on the part of 
tlie apostles, but on that of Jesus Himself, since it 
seems impossible to deny not only that Jesus pre¬ 
dicted His own return, but that this expectation 
was an important element in His Messianic con¬ 
sciousness. (2) It is possible, with Augustine and 
the majority of theologians since his day, to regard 
tlie Parousia as a literal coming on tne clouds to 
judgment, but to postpone this coming to an in¬ 
definite future, concentrating attention in the 
meantime upon the life immediately after death. 
But this does violence to those passages, both in 
the apostolic teaching and in that of Jesus, which 
predict the Parousia within the generation then 
living. (3) It is possible, with Russell, to identify 
the Parousia with the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and so to regard it as past. But this is open to the 
objection that the present condition of the Church 
does not correspond to that glorious state to which 
the NT vTiters look forward. (4) It is possible, 
finally, following the suggestion of the Fourth 
Gospel, to regard the Parousia rather as a di.spen- 
sation than as a single event, beginning with the 
spiritual Advent by the risen Jesus, and con¬ 
tinuing on through all the intermediate experi¬ 
ences of the Church until that ‘ Last Day ’ when 
the work of salvation shall be fully accomplished, 
and the kingdoms of the world shall have oecome 
the kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ. See 
also Man of Sin, Millennium, and Paul, p. 729 f. 


Litiratu**.— The art. ‘Second Advent* In KItto's Bibl. Cvel 
1. p. 76, which gives references to the older Eng. literature 
Wairen, The Pwnmsia : Russell, The Paroturia ; lalmond, Th 
Chrigtian Doctrine of Immortality ; Beet, The Laet Thinge 
; Dieckmann, Die Paroutie Chnei 
(1898); Schtnoller, Die Lehre vom Reiche Oottee in d. Schr 
tfM AT* (1891); and the appropriate sections In the Biblioa 
geologies of Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann, and Stevens.—Foi 
the doctrine of Jesus, consult Weiffenbach, Der Wiederkunfta 
gedanke Jeeu, where the older critical literature is fully given 


Baldensperger, Daa Selbetbeumaetsein Jeeu, p. 193 ff.; Wendt, 
Die Lehre Jem^ il. p, 648 ff. [Eng. tr. ii. pp. 265-307J: Bruce, 
The Kingdom of Qod, p. 273 ff. ; Briggs, The Messiah of the 
Goepelt, esp. pp. 132-165 ; Sohwarzkopff, Weissagungen Jesu ; 
E. Haupt, eschcUologisehen Aiissagen ./mu( 1B9M; Piinjer, 
‘Die Wiederkunftsredeu Jesu’ {ZwTh, 1878); J. Weiss, Die 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottee, also SK^ 1892, p. 246 ff.; 
Jtilicher, Die Oleichnisreden Jeeu ; Gould, Comm, on Mark^ 
p. 240 ff.—For the teaching of St. Paul, of. Pfleiderer, Paul- 
xnitmus^t p. 274 ft .; Kabuch, Die Eschatologie des PauluSt 
p. 228 ff. : Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles ; Stevens, The 
Pauline Theology^ p. 339 ff.—For the teaching of St. John, 
cf. Stevens, The Jmannine Theology^ p. 829ff.; Holtzmann, 
Neutestamentliche Theologic, ii. p. 611 ff. Much information 
may be obtained also from the special notes on eschatology in 
Holtzmann, Hdeomm. (e.g. li. p. 200 ff., Iv. p. 177). See also the 
literature given under Millennium. 

W. Adams Brown. 

PARSHANDATHA ; 4»ap<rdv, ^apeaveerdv). 

—The eldest of the sons of Haman, put to death 
by the Jews in Shushan (Est 9"^). For the ety¬ 
mology Benfey suggests Pers. fragna-data = * given 
by prayer.* 

PARTHIANS {UdpdoL; Vulg. Parf7a). — This 
nationality is mentioned only in Ac 2®, in which 
passage the descendants of Jews that liad settled 
in Parthia and afterwards returned to Jerusalem 
are clearly intended (see v.®). Tlie Parthians in¬ 
habited a mountainous district, situated south of 
the Caspian Sea, having on its north Hyrcania, 
on its south Carmania, on its west Meciia, and 
I on its east Ariana. Justin (bk. xli.) describes 
I them as Scythian exiles, the word Parthian 
meaning ‘ refugee ’ in their language. The tract 
j where they located themselves is a very fertile 
I one, and is watered by a number of small streams 
I that flow down from the mountains, liable to 
I sudden and violent floods on the melting of the 
snow thereon, but of exceedingly small volume 
in summer-time. The principal mountains were 
the Labus or Labutas (identified with the Sobod 
Koh), the Parachoathras (Elburz), and the Ma.sdor- 
anus. It was divided into several districts, of 
which Camisene on the north, Parthyene on the 
south-west of Camisene, Choarene on the west, 
Apavarticene on the south, and Tabiene along the 
borders of Carmania Deserta, were the principal. 
From the second of these divisions, Parthyene, the 
country is regarded as having received its name. 
In ancient times it was, to all appearance, much 
more densely populated than now, as, according 
to Fraser {IChorassan^ p. 246), the tract contains 
the ruins of many large and apparently handsome 
cities; and Ptolemy relates that it had 25 large 
towns. The capital of the district was Heca- 
tompylos, and Darius Hystaspis (Behistun In¬ 
scription) refers to two other cities—Vispauzatis, 
where a battle took place, and Patigrabaua. 

It is doubtful wiieLher any credence can be 
given to the various stories of the origin of the 
Parthians. Moses of Cliorene calls them descend¬ 
ants of Abraham by Keturah, and John of Malala 
agrees with Strabo (xi. 9, sec. 2), Arrian (Fr. I), 
and Justin (xli. 1-4), in regarding them as Scythians 
brought by Sesostris from Scythia when he re¬ 
turned from that country and settled in a district 
of Persia. The firit authentic information about 
them, however, is given by Darius Hystaspis, who 
speaks of them as inhabiting the tract witli which 
they are generally associated. However faithful 
they may have been to their suzerain in the cen¬ 
turies preceding the rule of the great Persian, on 
tlie accession of Darius they evidently joined 
with the Hyreanians in support of the pretender 
Fravartis. Darius’ father, Iiystaspes, went against 
them with those who were faithful to his son’s 
cause, and defeated the allied army of the rebels 
at Vispauzatis, on the 22nd of the month Viyakhna. 
To all appearance, however, the Parthians and 
Hyreanians were far from being beaten, and 
Hystaspes was in want of reinforcements. Darius 
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therefore at once sent to him an army of Persians 
from Raga. With these Hystaspes once more 
took the held against the allies, and a second battle 
was fought at Patigrabana, on the 1st of Garma- 
pada, the result being a second victory for the 
Persians. ‘ Thereafter,’ says Darius, ‘ was the land 
mine. This did I in Parthia.’ 

According to Herodotus (iii. 93), the Parthians 
were in the 16th satrapy of the Persian empire as 
divided by Darius, and they had along with them 
the Chorasmians, the Sogaians, and the Areians. 
This united province had to pay to the royal trea¬ 
sury a sum of 300 talents of silver. In the war of 
Xerxes against the Greeks, according to Herodotus 
(vii. C6), the I’arthians were in the same division 
as the Bactrians, and had the same commander as 
the Chorasmians. To all appearance they remained 
faithful to the Persians to the end, serving with 
them at Arbela against Alexander, to whom, how¬ 
ever, they made but a feeble resistance when he 
passed through their country on his way to Bactria 
(Arr. Exp. Alex. iii. 8). 

After the death of Alexander they formed nart 
of the domain of the Seleucida^ but revolted 
about B.C. 256, under Arsaces, who founded the 
native dynasty known as the Arsacidie. This 
dynasty contained no fewer than tliirty-one kings, 
and lasted from about B.C. 248 until about A.D. 226, 
when Sassan founded upon its ruins the dynasty of 
the Sassanidae. The family of the Arsacidse, 
however, continued to exist in Armenia as an inde¬ 
pendent dynasty. 

Having founded the empire of the Parthians, 
which was to overshadow that of the Romans, 
Arsaces devoted himself to the development of his 
kingdom, and founded, in the mountain Zapaor- 
tenon, the city of Dara. His son Tiridates is 
supposed to have defeated Seleucus. Arsaces iii. 

(Artabanus i.) came into conflict with Antiochus III. 
Arsaces V. (Phraates I.) subdued the Mardi, and, 
notwithstanding that he had many sons, following 
an old Persian custom, he left his throne to his 
orother Arsaces VI. (Mithridates i., B.c. 164-139). 
This king is renowned as having greatly extended 
the limits of his kingdom. Having subdued the 
Medes, the Elymeans, the Persians, and the 
Bactrians, he enlarged his dominions into India, 
beyond the conquests of Alexander. He also over¬ 
came the king of Syria, and adde<l Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia to his empire, which now had the 
Ganges as its eastern and the Euphrates as its 
western boundary. Other great rulers down to 
the Christian era are the 7th, 9th, 12tli, 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of the name (Phraates II., Mithridates il., 
Phraates HI., Mithridates III., Orodes I., and 
Phraates IV.). Additional accounts of the earlier 
rulers will probably be obtained from the astro¬ 
nomical tablets of Babylonia, which often give 
details of historical events, the material for dates, 
and the names of distinguished personages with 
their doings. 

In the end the Parthians possessed the rule of 
the greater part of Western Asia, from India to 
the Tigris, and from Chorasmiato the shores of the 
Indian Ocean. Their long wars with the Romans 
are well known, and their peculiar method of 
figliting enabled them to make a more successful 
resistance to the advance of the Roman armies 
than any other Eastern race. The greater and 
more organized power at last gained the upper 
hand, however, and Arsaces XV. (Phraates iv.), 
who reigned from B.C. 37 to A.D. 13, delivered to 
Augustus his five sons, with their wives and chil¬ 
dren, who were all sent to Rome. Apaces XIX. 
(Artabanus III.), who began to reign in A.D. 16, 
was the ruler of the country at the period referred 
to in Ac 2*. He had a chequered career, and came 
into conflict with the Romans, who set up other 


members of his family in opposition to him. 
Though twice obliged to quit his kingdom, he was 
twice recalled, and was succeeded, in a.d. 43, by 
his son Gotarzes. The subjection of the country 
was continued by Trajan, Antoninus, and Cara- 
calla; and the new Sassanian native dynasty of 
Persia, under the command of Artaxerxes i., son of 
its founder, put an end to Parthian rule a.d. 226. 

Like the Boers in S. Africa, the Parthians early 
learned the importance of accurate shooting, and 
they became celebrated in the use of the bow, 
which was apparently their chief weapon. It is 
also noteworthy that they were good horsemen; 
and these two zacts enabled them, like their more 
modern imitators, to harass their opponents and 
cause them loss. It was apparently on account of 
this that they were enabled to retrieve, in the reign 
of Hadrian, losses that they had suffered under 
Trajan. Tlie fact that they were all mounted 
gave them an enormous advantage in the matter 
of mobility, which is now recognized as an all- 
important feature in operations in the field of 
battle. Indeed, the Roman writers of the period of 
the defeat and destruction of Crassus near Carrhm 
(Haran), attribute to them great military prowess, 
for which they became renowned. Even whilst 
their horses were going at full speed, they shot 
their arrows with wonderful precision, thus prevent¬ 
ing an enemy from following them in their flight. 

In art and civilization they were inferior to the 
Persians and the Greeks, whose heirs, in a sense, 
they were. Notwithstanding this, however, their 
decorative designs sometimes possess a simnle 
excellence of their own that reminds one of similar 
designs of the Greeks, by whom, indeed, they 
must have been greatly influenced, as is indicated 
by the figures on the arch at Takht-i-Bostan, by 
the designs on the reverses of their coins, and by 
the fact that the inscriptions on the last are in the 
Greek language. They would thus seem to have 
adopted a gloss <’rom tliat nation whom they con¬ 
quered. That they were not a literary people 
may be gathered from the circumstance that their 
language is still practically unknown to us, the 
Parthians having produced no literature that could 
preserve it. Nevertheless, it is at least probable 
that they were not so regardless of literature as 
they have been thought, ioi Justin states that 
Mithridates 1., having conquered several nations, 
gathered from every one or them whatsoever he 
found best in its constitution, and framed from 
the whole a body of most excellent laws for the 
government of his empire. If this be true, he must 
have been one of the wisest rulers of his time. 
Among the cities founded by the Parthian dynasty, 
Dara has already been mentioned, and the founda¬ 
tion of Ctesipfion is also attributed to them 
(Ammianus, xxiii. 6). This city is described by 
Strabo as the winter residence of the Parthian 
kings {Epit, xi. 32). Its ruins are even now the 
wonder of the beholder. T. G. Pinches. 

PARTICULAR, PARTICULARLY. -1 Co 12^7 
‘Ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular ’ (/xAt; iK filpovs, RV ‘ severally members 
thereof,’ RVm ‘ members each in his part ’); Eph 
6^ ‘ Let every one of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself’ (xal vp-ets ol xaff* ^ya, iKaffros 
T^y iavToO yvvaiKa oOrui dyairdro) eavrbv ; RV 
‘ Do ye also severally love each one his own wife 
even as himself ’). RV has given the mod. equiva¬ 
lent of the phrase ‘ in particular ’ which is found 
in those places only. So Melvill, Diaryy p. 308, 
‘The King . . . calling the Magistrals and cortean 
of the ring-laders, ordeanit them to bo tryed, in 
particular, be the Barones, and gen til men of the 
countrey about St. Androis.’ The siibst. is used 
in 2 Mac in the sense of detail, 2»> ‘ To be curious 
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in particulars belongetb to the first author of the 
story’ {iv Toit Kara fx^pos) ; 11^ ‘Of the particulars 
... to commune 'with you ’ to&twp Kara fUpos, 
RV ‘in detail’). Cf. Shaks. / Henry /F. II. iv. 
414—‘Examine me upon the particulars of my 
life’; and IIHenry IV, iv. ii. 36— 

* I sent your grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief.' 

‘ Particularly * has the same meaning as ‘ in par¬ 
ticular.* It occurs in Ac 21^® ‘ He declared par¬ 
ticularly what things God had wrought ’ {i^riyetro 
KaO* (v ^Kacrrop &v 4Trol7f<rep 6 6e6s ; RV ‘He rehearsed 
one by one the things ’); and He 9® ‘ Of which we 
cannot now speak particularly’ (xarA ^^pos, RV 
‘severally’). So Knox, Hist. 115—‘This present 
Writ is to make answer particularlie to everie 
Article.’ 

The adj, is used in the first Prol. to Sirach, ‘ It 
[Sirach] containeth . . . certain particular ancient 
godly stories of men that pleased God* {fxepLKds 
Tiyas waXaids OeoipiXeU l<rroplas), where the meaning 
is evidently ‘special* (Vul^ peculiares), as in 
Bunyan, Holy War, p. 142, ‘Then did Emmanuel 
address himself in a particular Speech to the Towns¬ 
men themselves.* J. Hastings. 

PARTRIDGE Icor^). —This word occurs but 

twice in OT, 1 S 26^ (where the LXX tr. it wktl- 
Kdpa^) and Jer 17^^ {v^pdt^). In both the Vulg. 
^iveaperdix. That kore* is not an owl {vvktik6po^) 
18 evident from the context of the passages in 
which this Gr. word is tr^ ‘owl.’ On the other 
hand, Caccabis chukar, C. R. Gray, the red-legged 
partridge, or Ammoperdix Heyi, Temm., the sand 
partridge, would suit exactly the comparison 
which Cavid makes between himself and the kor^. 
As regards the passage in Jeremiah, the best ex¬ 
planation is to view the act of the partridge there 
alluded to as founded upon a popular belief as to its 
habits rather than upon strict fact. Bochart quotes 
such a belief (ii. 86) from Damir, who says that ‘ it 
is of the nature of the partridge to come to the 
nests of its congeners, and take their eggs and 
incubate them; but when the clucks come to fly 
they return to the mothers which laid their eggs.* 
There are numerous instances in the Bible or the 
adoption of popular beliefs and their use to point 
a moral. Such have been adduced in articles on 
the ostrich, goat, owl, night-monster, leviathan, 
satyr, horseleech, etc. The proper name 'En- 
hakkore* (Jg 15^®) means ‘ spring of the partridge.* 

Caccabis chukar is a gallinaceous bird, the male 
with a drab coat, beautifully mottled with cres¬ 
centic markings of white and black beneath, red 
legs, and a white throat. Ammoperdix Heyi is a 
little smaller. The plumage of the male is sandy 
bull*, washed with dark grey on the crown and 
cheeks, pencilled and barred beneath with brown, 
with a strip of white behind the eyes, an orange 
beak, and olive-yellow legs. Both species inhabit 
the most retired situations they can find, prefer¬ 
ring rocky hillsides clothed with shrubs and tufted 
grass. C. chukar is much more widely disseminated 
than its relative. It is found most abundantly in 
the middle and upper regions of Lebanon and 
Autilebanon. It is also very abundant in the 
mountains of the Syrian desert, often many miles 
away from water. The Arabs of that region say 
that it does not drink. The sand partridge is found 
only in the Dead Sea and Jordan Valleys. Both 
species, but especially the latter, will run a con¬ 
siderable distance rather than take to wing. A 
hen with chicks wDl almost allow herself to be 
caught in her anxiety to lead them out of danger. 
The present writer once dismounted and caught 
two chicks out of a brood which the hen was 
luriiijs; away. She waited near by until he had 
satisfied his cariosity by examining the fluffy 


creatures, and, when he released them, ran to meet 
them, and evinced the greatest satisfaction as she 
led them to the rest of her brood, and got them 
all out of sight as soon as possible. Red-legged 
partridges are hunted by means of tame decoys 
(Sir 11®®), which call the wild birds. The 
sportsman shoots them from an ambush. Some¬ 
times wheat is scattered near the decoy, and 
large numbers of wild birds settle down to eat it, 
and numbers are killed by a single shot. Tliis, 
however, is considered quite unsportsmanliko 
by the better class of natives. The partridge is 
also hunted by falconry. The red-legged species 
is easily tamed, and becomes very aftectionate and 
confiding towards his owner. G. E. Post. 

PARUAH (o^"‘p; B 4»ouacroj55, A 4>a/>poi5, Luc. 
Bapff-aoi^}.—Father or clan of Jehoshaphat, Solo¬ 
mon’s prefect in Issachar. Issachar stands tenth 
(in the LXX twelfth) among the prefectures. In 
Galilee these coincide with tribal districts. Out¬ 
side Galilee only Benjamin is a prefecture in 
itself. 

PARYAIM (Dins, LXX 4>apovdi/i).—Only in 2 Ch 
3®, where Solomon, in the ornamentation of his 
temple, is said to have used ‘gold of I’arvaim.’ 
Gesenius (Thesaurus^ p. 1125) suggests after Wil- 
ford its derivation from Sanscrit‘eastern,’ 
i.e. eastern regions. Sprenger {Alte Gcoa. Arabiensy 
p. 64 f.) found a Farwa in Yemen. Giaser {Skizze 
d. Ges. u. Geoq. ArahienSy ii. p. 347) identifies 
Parvaim with ^dk el-Farwaimy which lies about 
one day from Dfiarijjay and not far west of the two 
AbdnSy between which flows the Wady er-Rumma. 

Ira M. Price. 

PASACH (iiQ^ ; B Baiayjx^y A ^eaTjx ^).—An Asher- 
ite, I Ch 7®». 

PAS-DAMMIM (D’tp'H 03 ; B ^aaodofxh, A ^acrodopcly 
Luc. rots Ze/5/W>/).—The name of a place in the 
west of Judah, between Socoh and Azekah, as 
given in 1 Ch IP®. It is simply a variant of 
Epues-Dammim (wh. see), the place where David 
slew Goliath (1 S 17^). 

PASEAH (a39). — 1. A descendant of Judah, 
1 Ch 4^® (B Becrtr^e, A 2. The father of 

Joiada, who repaired the old gate, Neh 3® (^>acr^/c). It 
is possible, however, that ‘ Paseah ’ here has not an 
individual but a family sense, as in—3. The eponym 
of a family of Nethiiiim who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2^* (B •^iaOuy A ^a(n)) = Neh 7®' (B 4>c(n), 
A 4»at(r^). The name appears in, 1 Es 5*' 

as Phinoe. 

PASHHUR (nm^5; Jla<rxdjp, ^aax^iPt ^a{<T)<Jodp{a), 
^daaopos, ^aiaot'/py $ocre(5)oi5/j; Fosere [1 Es 9*®], 
Pha{s)sur, Pheshur. Etymology unknown; Ges. 
Thes. suggests ‘ safety on every side ’ [Arab, fsh 
and in contrast to Magor-missabib; others 
‘splitter,* from ne^o).—1, The son of Malchiah, one 
of the princes sent by Zedekiah to inquire of 
Jeremiah concerning Nebuchadrezzar’s invasion, 
Jer2P. He is named also among the princes who 
heard that Jeremiah was urging the people to 
desert to the Chaldmans. He joined in urging the 
king to put Jeremiah to death, and in imprisoning 
him in a muddy oubliette, from which he was 
rescued by Ebed-melech, Jer 38'*^®. This Pashhur 
was perhaps the father of the Gedaliah ben Pashhur 
also mentioned in 38' (but cf. 2); and probably the 
Pashhur ben Malchiah mentioned in 1 Ch Q'* Neh 
11'® as the ancestor of a certain Adaiah is the same 
person. 

2. The son of Tmmer, governor of the temple, and 
priest. When Jeremiah announced the ruin of 
Judah, Pashhur had him beaten and placed in the 
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Btocks, but released him the next day. Thereupon 
Jeremiah repeated his threats, declaring that J" 
had called Pashhur’s name not PasKhur but 
Magor-missabib (wh. see), ‘ terror on every side,* 
and added that Pashhur should die in exile at 
Babylon, Jer 20^'®. V.® implies that Pashliur had 
mophesied the deliverance of Judah from the 
Clialdaeans. Pashhur ben Immer ■was perhaps the 
father of Gedaliah ben Pashhur mentioned m Jer 
38^, but cf. 1. 

3. Pashhur, the father of Gedaliah, Jer 38^, may 
be identical ■with either 1 or 2 ; or may be a third 
Pashhur. 

4. B6n6 Pashhur, a priestly clan, mentioned in 
Ezr 2“ Noh 7*^ as contributing 1247 (1 Es 5“ 1047) 
to those who returned with Ezra; and six, men¬ 
tioned by name (Ezr 10*^ 1 Es 9”), to those who 
divorced foreign wives. According to Neh 10®, 
Pashhur, either the clan or its chief, sealed the 
covenant referred to in that chapter. It is possible, 
but very improbable, that the name of the clan 
was derived from one of the above Pashhurs. Cf. 
Meyer, Entstehung d. Judenthums^ 'o. 169 f. 

W. H. Bennett. 

PASS, PASSAGE, PASSENGER.—The verb to 
pass is both trans. and intransitive. Of its trans. 
use in AV the only meaning demanding attention 
is to cx(itedy surpass : 2 S 1^® * Thy love to mo was 
wonderful, passing the love of women ’; 2 Ch 9*® 

‘ King Solomon passed all the kings of the earth 
in riches and wisdom ’ (IIV * exceeded*); Kzk 32^® 

* Whom dost thou pass in beauty ? *; 1 Es 1^® ‘ The 
governors . . . passed all the pollutions of all 
nations *; Sir 26^^ * The love of the Lord passeth 
all things for illumination ’; Eph 3^® ‘ The love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge*; Ph 4^ 'The 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.* 
Cf. Gn 26' Tind. ‘There fell a derth in the lande, 
passinge the lirst derth that fell in the dayes of 
Abraham *; Dt 25® Tind. ‘ xl. stripes he shall geve 
him and not passe.* So the participle as adj. in 
Uhem. NT, Eph 1'® ‘ That ye may know . . , what 
is the passing greatness of his power.* A slight 
diirerence = <70 heyondy is Pr 8®® ‘ When he gave to 
the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment ’ (v^-nay: liV, RV ‘ should not 
transgress his commandment*). 

Intransitively ‘pass* is used in AV as we now 
use ‘ pass away *: Job 14®® ‘ Thou provailest for 
ever against him and he passeth ’; Ps 148® ‘ lie 
hath made a decree which snail not pass *; Mt 5'® 

* Till heaven and earth pass *; Mt 24®^, Mk 1.3®®, 
Lk 16'’' (RV always except Job 14®® ‘ pass away,* 
which is the usual AV tr. for the verb used). So 
Hamilton, Catechismy fol. xiv, * Hevin and ord 
sail pas, bot my word sail nocht pas*; Ja 1'® 
Rhem. ‘ As the iloure of grasse shol he passe.* Cf. 
also Chaucer, Sguieres TaZe, 494— 

* Whyl that I have a leyeer and a space, 

Myn harm I wol confessen, ere 1 pace ’; 

and Shaks. AT. Lear, y, iii. 314— 

' 'Vex not hig ghost : 0 lot him pass ! he hates him much 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer.’ 

A passage is in AV either a ford across a river 
or a mountain pasSy except that once the word is 
used for ‘ leave to pass,* Nu 20®' ‘ Edom refused to 
give Israel passage through his border.** The 
lleb. is always some form from i^i^'dbhar, ‘ to cross.* 
The meaning is ford in Jos 22" ‘ at the passage of 
the children of Israel * B. V ‘ on the 

side that pertaineth to ibhe cliildren of Israel*),t 

* Of. Bacon, Adx^ancement of Learning, i, (Selby’s ed. p. 3G), 

* As if the multitude, or the wisest for ttie multltiide's sake, 
were not ready to give passage rather to that wh'Mjh is popular 
and Buperfloial, than to that which is substantial and profound.’ 

t The AV tr., which is from the Geneva Bible, refers to the 
place where the leroelitee orosMd the Jordan. But the word 

Jg 12»- « (RV ‘ford*), Jer 51®® (RVm ‘ ford*) ; and 
mountain pass in 1 S 1.3®® 14^, Is 10®® (all ‘ pass’ in 
RV), Jer 22®® (RV ‘Abarim,* which see). Cf. 
Coryat, CruditieSy i. 210, ‘There are in Venice 
thirteen ferries or passages.* Passage occurs also 
in Jth 6’' V of the ^proach to a city (dvd/Saats, RV 
‘ascent*), and in Wis 19'’' of the way to the door 
of a house {5Lo5os), Cf. Milton, PL x. 304 — 

* From hence a passage broad, 

Smooth, cosy, inoffensive down to Hell.’ 

Passenger in AV means ‘passer-W,’ not, as 
now, one ‘ booked for a lourney *: Pr 9'® ‘ She 
sitteth at the door of his house ... to call pas 
seiigers who go right on their ways* nip'?, 

RV ‘ to call to them that pass by ’); and Ezk 39" 

14.18 ‘they that pass through’).* Cf. 

Hall, Works, ii. 104, ‘Not as a passenger did Christ 
walke this way, but as a visitor, not to punish, 
but to heale ’; Adams on 2 P 1* ‘ The passengers 
in mockery bad Christ come down from the cross.* 

J. Hastings. 

PASSION in AV has two meanings. 1. Suffer- 
(the lit. sense of Liit. passio ; cf. ‘compassion’),! 
applied to the suffering of our Lord in Ac 1® ‘ To 
whom also he showed himself alive after his 
passion’ (/xerd rb iradeiv avrby). The word is a good 
one (being etymol. connected with -n-a^erv), it was 
taken by Wyclif from Vulg. post passionem suam, 
goes right through the Eng. versions, and is re¬ 
tained in RV. Cf. * Passion-week.* But it is the 
only case in which ‘ passion * was accepted by AV 
from the earlier VSS : see He 2® Wyc. ‘Ihesus for 
the passioun of deeth, crowned with glorie and 
honour’ (so Khorn., the rest ‘sufleringj; 1 P 1" 
Wyc. ‘the passiouns that ben in Crist* (so Tind., 
Cran., Rhem., but Gen., AV ‘sufferings*); 4'® 
Wyc. ‘Comyne ye with the passiouns of Crist,’ 
Tind. ‘partetakers of Christes passions,* so all 
until AV ‘ partakers of Clirist’s sufferings.* Also 
in ref. to the believer’s sufferings (in the plu.) Ro 

8 '® Wyc. ‘ I demo that the passiouns of this tyme 
ben not worthi to the glori to comynge,’ so Rhem., 
but Tind. and the rest ‘ alllictions,’ AV ‘suffer¬ 
ings’; He 10®® Wyc. ‘Ye suffriden greet striif of 
passiouns,* Tind. ‘ a greato fyght in adversities,* 
Rhem. ‘a great fight of passions,* AV ‘a great 
light of atHictions.’ It is evident that * passion * in 
the sense of suffering was passing away when AV 
was translated (the Rhem. version follows the 
Vulg. too .slavishly). Craik says that Shaks. 
retains the word in this sense only in two or three 
antique expressions. Indeed, except Hamlet, ii. i. 
105, ‘Any passion under heaven that does afflict 
our natures,* the only use in this sense is in strong 
scurrilous exclamations in reference to Christ’s 
last sufferings. But it is of course found in writers 
of the time and later ; cf. Hall, Works, ii. 150 — 
‘Jewes and Samaritanes could not abide one 
another, yet here in leprosie they accord, . . . com¬ 
munity or passion hath made them friends, whom 
even religion disjoyned.* 

2. Feeling, em4jtion, only twice in AV, and both 
plural, Ac 14'® ‘We also are men of like passions 
with you* {ofMoiorradeTi lafxev vfuv, RVm ‘of like 
nature’); Ja 5". Cf. Article i. (in Thirty-nine 
Articles), ‘There is hut one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body, parts, or passions.* 
Tliis is nearly the sense of ‘ passions of sins ’ in Ro 

7®, AVm and RV for AV ‘motions,’ where it is a 
literal tr. of the Gr. (r« irad'bfuiTa tCov afiapriwy), 

80 tr. moans usually ' the other side/ os in 1 S 2Gh«, whence 
LXX h T« vluy ’lcrpa.r,k, Vul’j'. contra filiOS Israel. 

* The Hebrew is difficult, probably corrupt. See Davidson, 
in loc. Some (by changing cn:?y into ) translate ‘ a valley 

of Abarim.’ This, liowever, is to enlarge the extent of that 
ceouraphical name on the boflis of an eniondation. 

t Audrowes, Works, ii. 128, * Compassion is but passion al 
rebound.’ Cf. alfo ‘passionlMt renown’ in the well-known 
hymn. 
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though the approacjh is nearer to our modern use 
of ‘ passions/ In the mod. sense RV has intro¬ 
duced the word also into Ro 1^®, Gal Col 3®, 
1 Th 4®. J. Hastings. 

PASSOVER. —Our knowledge of the origin and 
early history of the Passover is derived from the 
accounts of the OT, sunnlemented by the relevant 
material thus far gained from the study of the early 
customs of other Semitic and primitive peoples. 
The most important passages are, of course, found 
in the laws of the Pent., and for our present pur- 
j)Ose we shall accept the generally received con¬ 
clusions as to the age and authorship of the various 
strata of legislation (see Hexateugh). But even 
so, our attempt to trace the history and develon- 
ment of this feast will necessitate considerable 
critical discussion. 

L Old Tostament Ueferencea. 

A. In the Law and EzekieL 

1. JE. 

2 . Deuteronomy. 

8 . Ezekiel. 

4. I*. 

B. In the Historical and Prophetical Writings. 

8 . The Uhronicler. 

C. II68UU16. 

ii. Origin uud Primitive Significance. 

1 . Name. 

2 . Older Views. 

3. Tlie Offering of the Firstborn. 

4. A Feast of Atonement. 

6 . A lUood Covenant. 

6 . Conclusion. 

111. The Post-exilic Passover. 

1. Manner of Observance. 

2. Number of Participants. 

8 . Time. 

Literature. 

i. OT References.—T he passages to be con¬ 
sidered are—Ex 23^® 34^ Dt Ezk 45‘*^^‘^-, 

Ex Lv 23®, Nu 9'®- 28'®, Jos 6 ^ Hos 

211 95129 ( 10 )^ Am Is 30» 2 K 2 Ch 8 ^^ 

30. Ezr 

A. In the Law and Ezk. —1. JE.—In the so-called 
‘ Second Decalogue ’ (Ex 34 *®* 26 ) ^ye have the com¬ 
mand ('-") ‘ Thou shalt not offer the blood of my 
sacrifice with leavened bread; neither shall the 
sacrifice of the feast of the Passover (nppn an npi) be 
left until the morning.’ The same prohibition 
appears Ex 23^® in the * Book of the Covenant ’ 
(Ex 20®‘‘*-23^), but instead of the phrase ^the sacri¬ 
fice of the feast of the Passover ’ we tliere have 
* neither shall the fat of my feast ('^o remain 
all night until the morning.’ Many liave held 
that tliis latter expression has precisely the same 
content as the former, and have thus estahlislied 
the entire agreement of the two versos. We should 
then find our feast mentioned in the very oldest 
portions of the Law. That this is really the case, 
nowever, Locoines somewhat doubtful upon closer 
examination. In both sections we have mention 
of the three great feasts of later legislation, which 
are to be kept unto J"—the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, of Weeks, and of Ingathering. And accord¬ 
ing to subsequent us«age it is in connexion with the 
first, the feast of Unleavened Bread, held in the 
month of Ahib, the month in which Israel came 
out of Egypt (Ex 23^® 34*®), that we should expect 
to find mention of tlie Passover. It might, indeed, 
seem that this was intended in Ex 34*®*-, where, 
breaking the parallelism to the account of Ex 23, 
there is a command regarding the oll’ering of the 
firstborn males of all the herds. One might 
naturally conclude that this sacrifice came at the 
time of the preceding feast. However this may 
be, the * Book of the Covenant ’ in its present form 
knows nothing of such a connexion, for there the 
firstborn is to be ollered on the eighth day, after 
being seven days with its dam (Ex 22 *(**); cf. Lv 


22^7, Nowack et al. make this a later insertion; 
see Arch. ii. 147, n. 3). Furthermore, there is in 
the ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ nothing that can be 
legitimately interpreted as a reference to the Pass- 
over, This is certainly true of the expression in 
23*®, which one would naturally limit neither to 
the Passover nor to the sacrifice of the firstborn, 
but ratlier would understand as referring to 
all bloody ofierings and as including all feasts. 
Possibly we should so vocalize as to read the 
plural ‘ my sacrifices’ and ‘ my feasts’ (’opf, '3D ; cf. 
Dill.-Rys. Com. in loco. In Ex 34*® LXX reads 
dvfiLaixdrojv yov). As to Ex 34“, where the explicit 
mention of the Passover is met with at present, 
we need to note, first, that the term hagg (noon an) 
is nowhere else in the Pent, applied to the Pass- 
over, but confined mainly, if not exclusively, to 
the three great feasts mentioned above (cf. Driver, 
Deut. p. l88 ; and on hagg, Wellh. Eeste Arab. 
Heidentums, 1897, pp. 68 n. and 79If.). Such a 
usage (cf. Ezk 45“*) as we have here indicates the 
blending of Passover and rnazzdth (feast of Un¬ 
leavened Bread); but in Dt, where this actually 
occurs, we find no such designation for the Easter 
festival as a whole. It may well be, as some 
maintain (Wellh. Prolcgf p. 84 ; Benzinger, Arch, 
470 n.; W. R. Smith, Encyc. Brit.^ xviii. 343 as 
against US 221 n.), that tlie expression is a later 
insertion which makes specific application of the 
more general principle stated in 23*®. If, however, 
we think the passage should be retained and 
assigned to J, as many do (Nowack, l.c. ii. 147, 
n. 3; Bertholet, Deut. p. 50, et al.), then we may 
claim the early occurrence of the name Passover, 
but can not affirm any connexion between it and 
maz^Cth. The point of the verse would be, that in 
the case of the Passover, as in that of other animal 
sacrifices, everything in the nature of putrefaction 
must be avoided. It would thus stand as a pre¬ 
cursor of the kindred Levitical ordinances of later 
times. We find among other primitive peoples 
ini unction 3 of like nature in relation to sacrifice 
{iih liS p. 221; Smend, AT Rclig.-Gesch, p. 140). 

Ex 12^*'^ may be next considered. It states 
how Moses summons the elders, and bids them go 
and kill the Passover, as though such a command 
needed no further explanation. With a buncii of 
hyssop (cf. Lv 14®**) they are to stain the lintel 
and the doorposts, and no one is to leave his home 
until the morning. All this is to be done because 
J" is to pass tliroiigh and smite the Egyptians; but 
where He secs the blood on the doorway He will 
not allow the destroyer to enter. This same cere¬ 
mony is to be observed hereafter as a lasting 
memorial. In the Promised Laud they are to 
keep it, and explain its significance to their children. 
They are to tell them it is the sacrifice of the Pass- 
over to J", who passed over the houses (’na noc) 
of Israel, and delivered thenij when He smote the 
Egyptians. On hearing this the people bow in 
wor^ip and proceed to do as commanded. 

It is generally recognized that we have in this 
section an accoun^not originally belonging to the 
present context, although it seems at first sight to 
lit in admirably with the preceding narrative, and 
to tell how Moses imparted the command to the 
people which he had received from J", It is, how¬ 
ever, a very different command in content and in 
language. The essential details previously given 
(v.®*) are not included, and, what is even more 
important, new ones are introduced and emphasized. 
There is no hint that it is the firstborn who are 
slain, no allusion to the paschal meal, but the 
blood ceremonial* is the all-important feature. 
The conception is, that the blood stained on the 
doorway works exemption from destruction for all 
* On the translation (hreshold in v.o for hwin (’jpX of. bolow 
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within; but there is no explanation as to how this 
comes about. The resemblance to may ex¬ 
plain why the section was inserted here. Whatever 
the source from which it came, the simplicity of 
detail as over against the former account (vv.^'^®) 
supports the view of its priority and independence. 
In its essence it may go back to JE, even though, 
as most agree, its present form is later than Dt 
(cf. Wellh. Comp. d. Ilex. p. 76 ; Dill.-Rys. Com. 
pp. Ill, 126; Nowack, Arch. ii. 148 n. 1). 

These are the only passages where we can look 
for explicit references in JE. But there are, besides, 
the notices of Israel’s oft-repeated request for per¬ 
mission to go forth and celebrate a feast in the 
wilderness of Sinai (Ex 3^* 8“^* W etpassim). 

These indicate the existence at this period of a 
festival that may in some way be related to the 
Passover. We return to this question 1 ater on (ii. 6). 

2. Deuteronomy.—Here in 16'*® we have the 
earliest undisputed explicit reference to our feast 
and use of the word Passover (cf. above, and Wellh. 
Proleg.^ 84 n.). Its observance, we are told, falls 
in the month of Abib, the month of ears (cf. Ex 
13^ 23'® 34'*), which is the older name for Nisan 
(Mar.-Apr.), because in this month J" brought 
them out of Egypt at night. At this season they 
are to sacrifice to J" the Passover, consisting of 
sheep and cattle, at the place which He may choose 
for His worship. Witn the sacrificial meal and 
during seven days they are to eat only unleavened 
bread. This is the bread of afiiiction, because of 
the trepidation with which they came forth from 
Egypt. So are they to be ever reminded of that 
anxious day. During the seven days no leaven is 
to be allowed to remain within Israel’s borders, and 
of the offerings of the first day none of the flesh is 
to be permitted to remain until the morning (cf. 
Ex 23^ 34“). The Passover may 7iot be sacrificed 
at one’s dwelling-place, but only at that place 
which J" shall choose for His worship. There at 
the setting of the sun, at the time when they came 
forth from Egypt, it shall be sacrificed. Six days 
shall unleavened bread be eaten, and on the seventh 
there shall be a festal gathering to J", and no work 
shall be done. 

As compared with other legislation, four points 
are especially noteworthy, {a) Instead of merely 
introducing ma:^z6th{V)^ the Passover here becomes 
an integral part of it, i.e, the Passover day becomes 
the first day of that feast. It is striking that so 
much attention should be paid in these eight verses 
to this one ordinance, and so little to the further 
regulations. The explanation may be that the 
centralization of all worship in one sanctuary, 
which is the novel and most important feature of 
Deuteronomic legislation, especially affected the 
Passover, and so required more explicit formulation 
(cf. Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 163). But even then 
other difficulties still remain, and it may be reason¬ 
ably doubted whether the section stanas at present 
in its original form. Vv. seem an interpolation 
into the connected account contained in vv.'* ® and 
(l'i8>«irr dV 3 in v.^ would then, of course, be a later 
addition). V.®, which makes further mention of 
ma^j^dthy seems incongruous in suddenly speaking 
of six days when seven were named before (v.®). 
The stated assembly (nnsy) recalls the priestly 
legislation, and contradicts the preceding command 
to return home on the followmg mornmg. So it 
seems probable that this apparent blending of the 
two feasts comes from reconstruction by a writer 
of later date than the Deuteronomist. * (6) It is 

* Cf. Steuernagel, * Deut.* in Hamlkom. He assigns the 
Passover to J Aud rriofzdth to E, and considers all references to 
maz^6th here os later additions after the union of J and E, i.B. 
makes RJ« later than D; cf. Bertholet in Kurzer Handcom .; 
Oomill, Einleit. p. 25, regards w.s- 4 as an interpolation correct¬ 
ing V.8 ♦ Stade, Qtsch. i. 668. thinks vv.l-4 and 5-8 are irrecon- 
ciuble doublets. In support of this, cf. Holzinger, Hex. p. 899. 


expre.ssly stated and strongly emphasized that the 
Passover not to be observed as a domestic rite 
in the individual homes, but at the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem (vv.®*®*'^). But this does not mean, as we 
see, that it is to take the form of a general offering 
for all (so Ezk), but that it is rather made up ol 
the private individual sacrifices (cf. Wellh. Proleg.^ 
p. 89). (c) The offering is not limited to a lamb 
(Ex 12), but may be taken from the flock or the 
herd (v.®). To explain this statement in the light 
of later usage, i.e. as referring to the private sacri¬ 
fices alluded to in 2 Ch (30®®’*® 36’-®), the later 
hngtgali (m'jn), or peace-offerings, does violence to 
the text. This would mean the mention of a detail, 
and silence regarding the all-important feature. 
Furthermore, the use of the sing, in w.®* ’ shows 
that the writer has in his mind the sacrifice on the 
Passover evening.* {d) Another point to be noted 
is the manner or preparing the Passover sacrifice. 
It is to be boiled (v.‘').t The OT allusions seem to 
oint to this as an early method of preparing sacri- 
ce (Jg 1 S 2'®*'®; and cf. Ex 23'® 34®®, Dt 14«), 
and some think that this was gradually replaced by 
the more refined mode of roasting (cf. Benzinger, 
Arch. 435, 451; Wellh. Proleg.^ p. 68). The pro¬ 
hibition of the use of leavened bread is found in the 
three great codes of the Pent., but nowhere else is 
it called the bread of affliction (uy on*?). We can 
compare this with the account in Ex 12®®*®®(JE), 
which is suggested by the expression ‘ in trepida¬ 
tion’ (pisna Ex 12"). 

3. Ezk 46®''®^.—Turning next to Ezk, we find the 
Passover mentioned in a section discussing the 
part of the prince in the feasts and sacrifices 
(4517-4615). It is assigned to the 14th day of the 
first month, and spoken of as a feast of seven days, 
during which unleavened bread is to be eaten. On 
the first day the prince is to prepare a bullock as a 
sin-offering for hinself and the people of the land, 
and otherwise daily a he-goat for this same pur¬ 
pose. There shall be, besides, a daily burnt-offering 
of seven bullocks and seven rams, ^vith an accom¬ 
panying daily offering of fourteen ephahs of meal 
(509*6 lit.), and fourteen bins of oU (84*98 lit.). 
This is such a large quantity that Cornill would 
so correct as to make it indicate the amount for 
the entire seven days; but it is probably better 
explained by Ezk’s conception of the fruitfulness 
of the land in the new a^e. The sacred year is 
here clearly divided into halves, and so the sug¬ 
gestion (Smend, Bertholet) that v.®' has been 
corrected according to Ex 12'® (Lv 23®, Nu 28'®), 
.seems in place, especially as the text has been dis¬ 
turbed (myae^ for nyas?). The parallelism of the 
feasts makes probable an original reading, ‘In 
the first month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
ye shall have the Passover * (cf. Bertholet, Com. in 
loco). The Passover appears with the atoning 
significance which Ezk puts into all the cultus. 
This is manifested especially in the sin-offering, 
which is not elsewhere so connected ■with it. The 
festival is to be celebrated throughout at the central 
sanctuary, whereas Dt seems to demand this ex¬ 
pressly for only the first part. The daily sacrifice 
IS accurately defined, and the record is otherwise 
more explicit than Dt in naming not only the 
month, but in givin" further the exact day. As 
in Dt, it is a seven-day festival, and mazzdth is so 
blended with the Passover as almost to lose its 

* Cf. Driver, Com. p. 191; Bertholet, Com. p. 60; Wellh. 
Proleg.^ p. 99; Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 163, n. 1. J. Muller 
(Kritucher Versuch iiber d. Ifrsprung u. d. geach. Entmcklung 
a. Pesach- u. Mazzoth/estea, Bonn, 1884) makes this a later 
custom than P. Ag;alnst this see Dill.-Rys. Corn. 

t Wa, primarily ‘ to become ripe,' but is the usual word (in 
Piel) for boiling, so used in related dialects. The later (har- 
I monizing?) expression (2 Oh 86i3) cannot count 

! against this usage. The usual verb for roasting is cf 
Driver, I'n loco ; and Nowack, Areh. ii. 163, n. 8. 
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identity. There is no mention of a Passover lamb 
or of any private celebration whatever. It is 
rather the sacrifice of the community offered by 
the prince for himself and the people. 

4. Lv 23«, Ex Nu 9^-^* 28i«, Jos 5*».— 

As we pass to the body of law assigned to the 
priestly stratum, we can begin with the * Law of 
Holiness^ (Lv 17-26), which is supposed to embody 
in a later modified form an earlier independent 
body of law. A very close relationship clearly exists 
between this section and Ezk, but as a wnolo it 
is probably later (but see the discussion of this 
point in Driver, LOT® 147 ff., and the literature 
there cited). All that bears on our subject is 
confined to the simple statement that the Pass- 
over, as the opening festival of the year, is to bo 
held on the evening of the 14th of the first month 
(23®), Apparently it is mentioned only for the 
sake of completeness in the enumeration of the 
feasts, and presupposes the fuller legislation of 
Ex 12. 

Ex 12^’^® explains the origin of the Passover, 
and gives details not elsewhere mentioned. While 
they are yet in Egypt, the Loud speaks to Moses 
and Aaron, and directs that they reckon the current 
month as the first month of the year. In antici¬ 
pation of what is to come, they are to command 
all the congregation to take, on the tenth day of 
the month, lambs according to their families. 
Where the family is too small to dispose of a lamb, 
the head of the household is to unite with his 
neighbour, and they together are to take one, the 
number thus included and the capacity for con¬ 
sumption of each member being taken into account. 
A lamb or a kid may be taken, but it .shall be a 
perfect animal (so usually for sacrifices, cf. Lv 22^**), 
a male (cf. Lv 1®*^®), and one year old (cf. Lv22’-’’; 
for all these points cf. Benzinger, Arch. 451 et 
passim). It shall be kept until the 14th of 
the month, and then all the congregation shall 
slay it {i.e. each his lamb) at the evening hour. 
With the blood they are to stain the lintel and 
doorposts of the house in which the feast is held. 
The fiesh shall be eaten that night with unleavened 
cakes and bitter herbs. It may not be eaten raw 
or boiled, but roasted, the victim being kept intact 
with head, legs, and inwards. All remnants shall 
be burned that night, and no part left till morning. 
The participants are to eat in haste, prepared for 
a journey, with their flowing garments girt about 
them, their sandals bound on, their staves in their 
hands. For this is the feast of the Lord’s Pass- 
over, who saith, ‘ I will pass through the land of 
Egypt this night, and smite all the firstborn of man 
ana beast. And against all the gods of Egypt will 
I execute judgment. I am the Loud.’ The blood 
shall be a sign to mark the houses where Israel 
dwells, and into these the destroying plague shall 
not enter when the Lord smites Egypt. In 
yy 48-81 (.Qmes an added ordinance as to those who 
may observe the Passover. The context implies that 
this was given in Succoth, apparently because of 
the presence of the mixed multitude (v.®®); but all 
the allusions show that the observance in the 
Holy Land is especially intended. No foreigner, 
sojourner, or hired servant may cat the Passover. 
Only the circumcised are to be admitted under any 
circumstances. If a stranger be circumcised with 
all the males of his household, and thus becomes 
identified with the Jewish nation, he may observe 
it. So also circumcised servants are to be included, 
for all Israel must observe it. In v.^ we have 
repeated, from the previous section, the particulars 
which serve to lay emphasis on the idea of unity 
which is here throughout made so prominent. 
V.®® would seem to mean that ever after they 
observed the Passover as here directed. repeats 

and is not in place at present. 


In Nu 9^“^® another law is added. The date of 
this is given as the first month of the second year 
after the Exodus. In obedience to the command 
of J" given through Moses, they observe the Pass- 
over. But some who wore ceremonially unclean 
by reason of contact with a dead body are excluded, 
and tlicy come to ask Avhy they must be deprived 
of their share in the sacrifice. Moses seeks in¬ 
structions from J", and receives command that any 
who are unclean at the Passover season, or who 
are absent on a journey, shall observe it on the 
14th day of the second month in the same manner 
as the regular Passover is observed. Several 
details are repeated (vv.^^- '*). unleavened bread 
and bitter herbs are to be eaten with it; nothing 
shall remain until the morning, and no bone is to 
be broken. If a man who is not hindered in either 
of the above ways fails to keep the Passover, he 
is to be cut oil’ from the nation. Strangers must 
observe the same regulations that are binding for 
the Jews. 

Once more—and again apparently for the sake 
of completeness—we find an allusion to the Pass- 
over in Nu 28^®. The section deals with regular 
and special sacrifices ; but since there are no temple 
sacrilices in tho case of the Passover, only the 
mention of its occurrence on tho 14th of tho first 
month was needed. 

The same writer records in Jos 5^® the first Pass- 
over in Canaan. At the close of tJie wandering 
in the wilderness, after the renewal of circum¬ 
cision, it is celebrated on the 14th of tho month , 
while they are encamped at Cilgal. J 

These accounts of P, which we have thus 
brought into review, show certain divergences 
from the ordinances of the previous writers, and 
reveal a wealth of detail not elsewhere found. As 
over against Dt (as it now stands) and Ezk, the 
Passover is always carefully distinguished from 
mnzzdthy which begins on tlie following day. The 
celebration is domestic, and not apparently at all 
connected with the central sanctuary. In Dt we 
found the time given simply as tho month of Abib. 

P does not use this name, but calls it the first 
month, and gives the exact day; in both these 
particulars agreeing with tho present form of Ezk. 
Why the lamb was chosen on tiic tenth day, so long 
in advance, we are not told. Po.ssibly it is because 
of the significance attached to the decad among 
ancient peoples (cf. Noivack, Arch. ii. p. 172, n. 3; 
Ideler, Chronol. i. p. 279, on Attic month), or it 
may be to fit into some scheme giving this day a 
special significance like that of the corresponding 
day of the seventh month celebrated as New Year’s 
Day (Lv 25®, E/k 40^), and then as the Day of 
Atonement (Lv 16®*). Tho killing of the lamb and 
the staining of the doorway was probably done 
by the father of the house. This feature is made 
or less importance than in 12®^*'^’, and there is no 
mention of the hyssop. Tho significance of the 
command to roast the lamb whole with all its 
members, and to consume it before the morning, 
may be made to consist either in tho desire to keep 
its parts from profanation, or to emphasize the idea 
of its unity, t.e. as a single saenhee valid for all 
in the common group which partake of it (cf. Bilhr, 
Symboliky p. 635). The command to roast might 
be explained along these same lines, a.s also the 
prohibition of the earlier mode of boiling. Eating 
tho flesh raw would mean the eating of the blood, 
which was always forbidden {c.g. Lv 7*®). With 
this and the other details noted above we can 
compare the accounts of certain Arab sacrifices, 
where a camel was killed and devoured—skin, 
bones, entrails, and all — in wild haste, between 
the appearance of the day-star and sunrise (cf. US 
p. 338 If.; Well. Eeste d. Arab. Heid.^ 119 ff.). In our 
account, of course, ail are dressed and eat in hastot 
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that they may avail themselves of the opportunity 
for flight which will follow the impending plague. 
The bitter herbs (Ex 12®, Nu 9“) are not exjuained. 
They may have at iirst been used as relishes, apart 
from any atoning significance or reference to the 
suffering in Egypt which later rabbinical writers 
gave them.* In P the covenant idea is made 
especially prominent. So at the first Passover, 
and so also at each recurrence of the festival, when 
this covenant is renewed. This explains why only 
those who have entered into the unity of the nation 
by circumcision can participate ; ana, on the other 
hand, why any one wlio does not so participate is to 
be cut off from the nation. To meet emergencies 
which might work in justice,—such as necessary 
absence on a journey, ceremonial impurity arising 
from contact with the dead,—a second opportunity 
is given on the 14th of the succeeding month. 

Ji. In tfie Historical and Prophetical Books. —1. 
The Prophetical Writings.—Outside the Hexateuch 
there is no explicit mention of the observance of 
a Passover until after the discovery of Dt (B.c. 621). 
For the time of the earlier kings, indeed, none of 
the feasts are explicitly mentioned except Taber¬ 
nacles ; but others together with the Passover may 
be included in such general statements regarding 
feasts as we find, e.g. Uos 2'^ 9®, Am 6*-*^ 8^^^, and 
Is 29‘ {‘-add year to year: let the feasts come 
round’). Some (Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 149) find an 
almost certain reference in Hos 12” <^1 ‘ I will yet 
again make thee to dw'ell in tents, as in the days of 
the solemn {i.e. fixed) feast.’ And this is more 
probable than that the reference is to Tabernacles 
(Wellh. Die kl. Prophcten^f p. 126 f., excludes this 
passage from llosca. He does not think it suits the 
threat there expressed ; cf. Nowack, Arch. ii. 155, 
n. 2). 

In Is SO"*® the allusion to the Passover was 
formerly considered (Dill. Del. et al.) to be beyond 
quvstion, but at present it is thought by many 
others to refer to the night preceding the New 
Year’s feast (see art. Time ; cf. Duhm, Com. p. 
203; Budde, ZAW, 1891, p. 200). 

2. The Historical Writings (pre-exilic). — Here 
we find our first reference in 2 K 23®^’®® ‘And the 
king commanded all the people, saying. Keep the 
Passover unto J" your Goa, os it is written in this 
book of the covenant. Surely there was not kept 
such a Passover from the days of the judges that 
judged Israel, nor in all the days of the kings of 
Israel, nor of the kings of Judah; but in the 
eighteenth (cf. 22®) year of king Josiah was this 
Passover kept to J" in Jerusalem.’ There seems 
little doubt that this celebration under Josiah was 
novel, above all else, in following the law in Dt 16, 
and thus being celebrated at tlie central sanctu¬ 
ary. Such a fact would give ample reason for 
the extraordinary character assigned to it. The 
extreme brevity of the notice may be due to later 
curtailment (ci. Benzinger, ‘ Konige,’ in Kurzer 
Handcom. 194 ff.). This is the only explicit 
reference to a Passover before the Exile. There 
are, to be sure, notices in 2 Ch (8^® (?) 30. 35) of 
Passovers during this time, but these very probably 
reflect the usages of the writer’s own age, and 
cannot be classed along wdth the passage in 2 K. 
The most that can be deduced from them is that 
the Chronicler may have found in his sources 
mention of Passovers on the occasions where he 
gives his fuller descriptions. 

3. The Historical Writings (post-exilic).—In Ezr 
6i». ao (in Heb.) we have on account of how the 
returned exiles celebrated the feast. The Levites 
killed the lambs at this time, not only for them- 

* On meaning, herb* used, etc., of. Dill.-Rys. Com. Ex, p. 117f.; 
Nowack, Arch. ii. p. 178, n. 4 ; and Tract Pesaohim.^ Dr. W, M. 
Patton, in conversation, expressed it as his opinion that the 
herbs represented an original vegetable offering from the 
pastures of the herds. 


selves, but for the priests and the rest of the com¬ 
munity as well. Tills is also mode to lie the case, 
in part at least, in 2 Ch. There in ch. 30 is a de¬ 
scription of a Passover in Uezekiah’s reign. For 
this the king sends out an especial summons (v.J); 
and since they could not arrange for it in the first 
month it is held in the second (Nu 9^^), as is also 
the feast of mazzdth (v.^®). It is explained that it 
is because some were not purified according to the 
law, that the Levites kill the lambs for them (v.”, 
but cf. y.^).. The priests receive the blood from 
the Levites and sprinkle it on the altar. An 
exception is made to the usual requirements, and 
all present are allowed to eat the Passover, 
although not purified according to the law. The 
following feast of seven days is extended yet 
another seven; and we are told that since Solo¬ 
mon’s time such a festival had not been held in 
Jerusalem (v.^). 2 Ch 35^"^® gives an extended 
description of the same Passover under Josiah, 
mentioned in 2 K 23. In this instance the impli¬ 
cation seems to be that the Levites kill the lambs 
for all (v.®). The priests receive the blood and 
sprinkle it on the altar (v.'^) as before, and as was 
usual in the case of other sacrifices. The Levites 
skinned the lambs, and apparently the other sacri¬ 
ficial animals as well (w.^**'®). Here the writer 
tells us that since the days of Samuel the prophet 
no Passover like to this one had been kept. This 
same account with modifications is reproduced in 
the opening chapter of 1 Es. (For a comparison of 
the text of 2 Ch with the Greek of 1 Es see ZA W, 
1899, T). 234 ff.). 

C. lUsum4 .—We have thus in our OT Canon 
notices that take us down to the Greek era, and 
range back over documents falling within a period 
of some six centuries. For the earlier ones there 
are onW the briefest notices, which do not justify 
many aeductions, even if accepted in their present 
form. But it is extremely probable that our feast 
continued to be observed during all this time in the 
Southern, even if not so generally in the Northern 
kingdom. Many of the rites mentioned by the 
later writers were certainly of very ancient origin. 
In Dt, in the last quarter of the 7th cent., we 
get on undisputed ground. In this first extended 
account, the strong emphasis on the historical 
significance of the Passover is especially marked. 
It commemorates the emancipation from Egypt, 
the day of the nation’s birth. The domestic 
character, which it probably possessed originally, 
disappears, but not the individvAxl idea^ which is 
BO far retained that we still have separate sacri¬ 
fices. There continues to be room for much of the 
spontaneity and joyousness that belong to a volun¬ 
tary celebration. At this time it w'ould seem it 
eitner stood by itself or introduced the maz^th 
feast as later.—Wo find our next notices after a 
half century in the ideal portrayal of Ezekiel. 
Here the memorial significance gives way to the 
piacular conception which grows out of Ezekiel’s 
exalted view of J"’8 holiness. The individual 
element disappears in the collective idea of the 
nation. Thus it comes that the Passover loses 
its distinctive character, and is taken up and em¬ 
bodied in the general class of sacrifices. It is 
accurately dated so as to fit into his scheme of the 
sacred year. All this falls within Ezekiel’s vision 
of Israel’s future restoration, and so his notice 
serves to emphasize the importance of the Passover 
in the religious life of the people. From a his¬ 
torical point of view, the account is not so much 
valuable in itself as it is in marking the transition 
from Dt to the priestly document. 

During the Exile the Passover was probably 
one of tlie few observances still possible to the 
Jews, and must have greatly aided in keeping 
alive religious faith and hope. The memory of 
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the deeds once done for the fathers would become 
the ground of assurance of that inevitable future 
when J'"s promise to His chosen people would be 
realized. The commemorative side would be thus 
developed, the more so as any connexion with the 
sacrificial cultus was, of course, impossible. Just as 
in later days, after the destruction of the temple, so 
now they would love to linger long, on this niglit, 
recalling the past and thinking of tlie future. The 
fact that in 1* the Passover is seen to be in its 
essential nature a sacrifice, and yet is so unlike all 
other sacrifices, may be due in large measure to 
the development ana strengthening of the domestic 
and histyncal features during this period. We 
might then understand in part the departure from 
the vie^ of the Deuteronomist. Undoubtedly, the 
Passover assumes a now prominence in P. In 
many points there is a close connexion with Ezekiel, 
but there is greater amplification and much that 
difl’crs. Not only is the day definitely fixed, but 
all the minute details of observance are added. 
With this writer, further, it is not merely a 
memorial, but it was instituted beforehand as a 
means of accomplishing deliverance, and thus 
gains a deeper historical meaning. It is in the 
first instance f/ie saving dead itself (cf. Wellh. 
Proleg. ^ p. 100). — The Chronicler gives us our last 
notices in the Canon. By him the priestly legis¬ 
lation is usually followed, as it is throughout the 
norm of post-exilic worship ; but in the case of 
the Passover a striking preference is given to the 
ordinances of Dt. The sacrificial character again 
comes into prominence, possibly under the growing 
influence of worship in one sanctuary. 

ii. Origin and Primitive Significance.— 
Whatever differences there may be in our OT 
records as to the manner of observing the Pass- 
over, we have seen that it is uniformly associated 
with and commemorative of the deliverance from 
Egypt. Of its meaning to the Israel of historic 
time there can be no question. But do we thus 
arrive at the real explanation of its origin and primi¬ 
tive significance? Our accounts in their present 
form are, of course, an inadequate explanation for 
the institution of an entirely new feast. So much 
is mentioned as well understood that we see it 
must have been firmly rooted in the national life 
when the writers lived. In view of this fact; in 
view of the many features which seem to point to 
something behind the interpretation given to 
them ; in view of what we find in the observances 
of related peoples, so far as these are known to us ; 
and in view or the development in the case of all 
the other great feasts, and the historical interpre¬ 
tation which came to be given them, — it is probable 
that we have here another instance in which Israel’s 
religion takes up, transforms, and appropriates an 
existing institution. We might expect to find some 
starting-point for conjecture in the name Passover, 
but it proves of little aid. p 

1. Name. — np^, J.-Aram. Hppp, Syr. and 

hence rdtrxa (2 Ch, Jer 38 (31)® <pa<riK ; Jos. several 
times (pdcTKa. Later derivatives Tracrxai'w, traa-xdXios, 
7ra(rx<i\iKol}. The root nos* appears in what are 
usually regarded as two distinct verbs: (1) ‘to 
pass over ’ in sense of sparing, >Wth the prepos. 

Ex 12'®* ®®* and without Is 31®, cf. IK 5* ; 

(2) ‘to be lame,’ ‘to limp’ (cf. 1 K 

18", Pi. (‘ dance ’ ?), Niph. 2 For the first, 

from which the noun Passover is derived, there is 
no means of gaining a primitive meaning (so 
Wellh., Benzinger, et al.). It is undoubtedly an 

f 

old word. In Syriac means to be joyous, 

* Ewald would trace to root Ofi Solvere, and from thie 
derive other meanings. 

which might give the idea of festal rejoicing, and 
this would be the most we could infer as to a 
primal conception. The name Passover is used in 
a twofold way, (a) of the feast, (6) of the sacrifice 
at that time (in 2 Ch we meet the plural D’nDS). It 
is made the object of various verbs. So of niyy 
‘ to keep the feast of the Passover ’ {e.g. Ex 12«) ; 
tnv ‘ to kill tlie Passover ’ (e.g. Ex 12^') ; nar ‘ to 
sacrifice the Passover ’ (e.g. Dt 16®) ; ‘ to 

roast the Passover ’ (2 Ch 35'®) ; * to eat the 

Passover * (e.g. Ex 12^®). (On nosn jn cf. above, i. 

A. 1). 

2. Older Views. — From the many conjectures 
regarding the pre - Mosaic Passover there are 
several which do not commend themselves at 
present sufficiently to warrant more than a brief 
mention. George (Die Jud. Feste, p. 239) starts 
from the root nos and makes it a commemorative 
feast of fAs passage of the Red Sea. Redslob 
(Hamburger Gymnasial Programm, 1856) regarded 
it as a shepherd’s festival celebrated in the pas¬ 
tures on the night before the Exodus (‘ Ein in der 
Nacht vor dem Auszug der Hirten auf die Triften 
gefeiertes Hutfest’). Von Bohlen (Gen. p. 140 ft.) 
and Vatke (Bill. Theol. i. p. 492 ft*.) make it the 
celebration of the entrance of the sun into the zodi¬ 
acal sign Aries, and so many others have connected 
it with the spring. (See Kalisch, Ex, p. 184 ft*.; 
Dill.-Kys. Ex, p. 120 ft*.). There have been from 
time to time views connecting the early rite with 
human sacrifice (cf. Kalisch, l.c. 186 ft*.). 

3. Offering of the Firstborn. — This is the view at 
present most widely accepted, and perhaps best 
set forth by Wellhaiisen in the chapter of his Pro¬ 
legomena aealing with the whole question of the 
feasts (4th ed. pp. 82-117; cf. also p. 358 f.).* 
This holds that, in the main, the Passover was the 
sacrifice of the firstborn. The simple and natural 
meaning and occasion of the feasts is to be found 
in the statement of Gn 4“''*^* ‘And Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. And in the process of time it came to 
pa.ss, that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, he also 
brought of the firstlings of his flock.’ The Pass- 
over is the shepherd’s offering, given in thankful 
recognition that the fruitfulness of the herd is 
from J". That the firstborn belong to J" is a 
primitive ordinance, and it is pointed out that in 
our present accounts such an offering is closely 
conncct-ed with the Passover (Ex 13'®^* ‘Thou 
shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth the 
womb . . , the males shall be the Lord’s,’ Dt 15'®®* 
16'®*). This custom, it is said, can alone explain 
the remarkable choice made by the plague in 
smiting the firstborn. Because Pharaoh prevents 
tlie bringing of this offering which is due, J" takes 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. The oft-repeated 
demand is to let the people go to keep a feast 
in the wilderness with cattle and sheep (Ex 3'® 

7'® S®’ et passim). For this purpose they borrow 
the ornaments from the Egyptians. Thus in 
reality the feast was the occasion of the Exodus, 
if only the ostensible one, and not the Exodus of 
the feast, as would appear from the accounts 
in Dt and Ex 13. (For Ex 13'-'® is held by Well- 
hausen to belong in its present form to a Deutero- 
nomic editing). And he concludes that, while a 
slight inclination to assign a historical motive to 
the Passover may possibw be traced earlier, this 
first actually occurs in Dt. This is apparently 
due to the fact that in the older tradition the 
feast explains the occasion and time of the Exodus. 
Then comes the change that the slaying of the 
Egyptians is the reason for oft*ering the firstborn ; 

* Of. also in this connexion J. Mliller, Kritiecher Verswh 
ilher den Ureprung und die geechichtliche Entvricklung det 
Peeaeh- und Mazzothfeetee, Bonn, 1884. 
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and the time is in the spring, because the Exodus 
took place then. Then in P comes the further 
change that the connexion of the Passover with the 
sacrifice of the firstborn is lost to view. It is no 
longer based on the fact that J" slew the firstborn 
of the Egyptians, but it was instituted before the 
Exodus, that He might spare the firstborn of Israel. 

4. A Feast of Atonement ,—Another line of con¬ 
jecture starts from the piacular ritual appearing 
in both the accounts of Ex 12. We have seen 
that the second section there (vv.^^*^) deals almost 
exclusively with the blood ceremonial, F. C. 
Baur {Tiioinger Ztschr, f, Theol. 1832, p. 40IF.) 
connects the feast with that celebrated in India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, and Egypt at the time of the 
vernal equinox. The Passover sacrifice is olTered 
in place of the firstborn of men, and is thus essen¬ 
tially a sacrifice of atonement. Cf. Tnyn in Ex KP* 
(JE) with the use of the same word in connexion 
with the rite of Molech in such passages as Lv 18-', 
2K 23'®, Jer 32“. Dillmann in his Com. on Ex 
and Lv (p. 630 and cf. 121, ed. by liyssel, Leipzig, 
1897) regards the Passover as an ollering of recon¬ 
ciliation and purification, introducing the equi¬ 
noctial festival. The connexion with the Exodus 
came from the fact that Israel left Egypt at this 
season. Conti^ity in time also explains the later 
association wiUi ma?z6th. 

In the same way Ewald {Antiquities of Israel^ 
p. 352if.) affirms—‘from the earliest times an 
atonement oflering was an indispensable con¬ 
stituent of every Spring festival.* It comes at a 
time when there is serious reflexion and anxious 
care for the unknown future, and so man felt 
himself impelled to oiler ‘ sacrifices of purification 
and reconciliation, not alone on account of par¬ 
ticular transgressions of which he knew himself 
to be guilty, but also to secure the Divine ex¬ 
emption and grace generally on the occasion of 
this uncertain transition, so that, as it were, if, 
during the new year, his god were to visit him 
and call liim to account, he might not slay him, 
as he perhaps deserved, but might CTaciously pass 
him over.’ The lamb was acconUngly ‘unmis¬ 
takably an expiatory offering,’ and the streaking 
of the doorway with blood was ‘ to make atone¬ 
ment for the whole house and all who were con¬ 
tained therein celebrating the festival.’ 

Schultz in his OT Theol, (Eng. tr. i. p. 364) 
presents much the same view, although he admits 
the possibility that it ‘ may originally have been 
the feast of tlie firstlings of the cattle.^ 

5. A Blood Covenant, — In the OT Theol, of 
Kayser-Marti we find a somewhat different pre¬ 
sentation. Hero (2nd ed., Strassburg, 1894, p. 
37 f.) it is maintained that originally the Passover 
was unconnected with the Spring or the First- 
bojn, but was rather a celebration by means of 
which one secured his house from all harm in 
times of pestilence. This was effected by the 
blood ceremonial which brought one into the 
closest relations with his divinity, and so, as he 
believed, secured him from all danger. The 
application of blood to tlie doorway suggests that 
the house divinities {Ha'imjbitcr) who dwelt there 
are possibly the ones whose protection was sought.* 
H. C. Trumbull {The Threshold Covenant^ p. 20311.) 
holds that the Passover goes back to a rite, which 
he seeks to trace among many peoples, of a cove¬ 
nant welcome given to a guest, or to a bride or 
bridegroom in marriage, ‘ by the outpouring of 
blood on the threshold of the door, and by staining 
the doorway itself with the blood of the covenant? 
The Passover sacrifice was, then, the threshold 

* One is reminded in this connexion of the presentation in the 
Bk. of Jubilees ‘And no plague shall come upon them 

in this year (».«. any year) to kill and destroy them, if they 
observe the Passover at its season according to its ordinance * 
(cf. further, Ex 53b). 
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cross-over sacrifice which marked the welcome of 
J" to the household. The idea was familiar, and 
so needed no explanation when commanded for 
the night of the deliverance (Ex 12). He would 
translate ‘ threshold ’ (»]o) rather than ‘ basin ’ in 
Ex 12'^, as is done in the LXX and Vulg. (cf. 
op. citat, p. 206IF.). The sacrifice killed is one 
of welcome,* and J" honours this by covenanting 
with those who proffer it; where He is not so 
welcomed. His executioner enters. The firstborn 
of the Egyptians are taken, since it was a common 
thought of primitive peoples ‘thatUhe lirst-fruits 
of life in any sphere belonged of right to God or 
the gods,’ and so His taking them is eviaence that 
the gods of Egypt could not protect them. The 
Egyptian Passover was in the eyes of the people the 
rite of marriage between J"and Israel. Tlie ‘ stamp 
of the red hand of the bridegroom is the certifica¬ 
tion of the covenant union, at the doorway of the 
family.’ But since here Israel is the virgin, the 
hyssop (Ex 12^), i.e. the tree or bush as a feminine 
symbol, is used for this purpose. In his earlier 
work. The Blood Covenant^ Trumbull suggests that 
in the rite of circumcision it was Abraham and 
his descendants who supplied the blood of the 
covenant, while in the Passover sacrifice it was 
the Lord who commanded the substitute blood in 
token of His blood-covenanting (p. 351, cf. 230 ff*.). 

6. Conclusion. — In the Passover >ve probably 
have one of Israel’s oldest feasts. It is the only 
one represented in the OT as established before 
tlie Exodus. The only other occasion that could 
at all be compared to it in the matter of age 
would be the feast at sheep-shearing (1 S 25^ 2 S 
13‘^**; cf. H, P. Smith’s Com, in loco). Both point 
to the nomad stage of development, and may 
well date from those early days. All expositors, 
whatever their lines of conjecture, agree m recog¬ 
nizing this. Many of the writers cited above tlo 
not advance their views to the exclusion of all 
others, although that is true of some, but rather 
as setting forth that which they think was of 
central significance in the primitive Passover. In 
valuing any of these theories we must always dis- 
tingui .^1 between the facts at the foundation and 
the brilliant reconstruction that imagination has 
built upon them, and by so dying we shall prob¬ 
ably conclude that it is extremely hazardous to 
attempt anything like a complete picture of the 
primitive Fassover, For the Passjover of historic 
times this result will doubtless bo ultimately so 
far attained that there will be general agreement; 
but for the earlier age we must be content to note 
the separate features which the existing material 
preserves to us, and to recognize them as such. 
We shall probably in this way approximate more 
nearly to the truth. For it would not be stranj^e 
if the Passover which we know, combined in itself 
features belonging to an original feast of much 
larger proportions^ or rather if it had taken up 
into itself in the course of time various features 
from what were in reality different festivals. As 
within the period covered by our records we find 
modifications coming in from time to time, so it 
undoubtedly was earlier, although not with the 
same rapidity or to the same extent. In this 
way it is quite possible that certain particulars, 
which now receive little notice more than the 
mere mention, at one time had a much greater 
importance. Recalling what seem to be the 
most important features of this primitive festival, 
we may note — {a) the time of its celebration, 
namely, the vernal equinox. This is not unim¬ 
portant or accidental. It suggests a connexion 
with the changing seasons, and affords a legitimate 

* He cites the custom of modern Jews of opening the outer 
door at a certain stage of the feast, and placing an extra cup 
* and chair. 
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banin fur those hypotheses cited above, which give 
esj)ecial recognition to this feature. The fact that 
BO many other peoples celebrate this occasion lends 
credibility to such a view. Of course, however, 
wc cannot be certain that we do not have here a 
feature of lesser antiquity than some one of the 
others. The furtlier observance at the middle of 
the month and at night, indicates an almost 
certain connexion with the full moon. Later on, 
in Israel and outside, the new moon was apparently 
much more regarded, but not to the entire exclusion 
of the full moon (Dill.-Ryssel on Lv, p. 63211*.). 

{h) In the older days a feast seems always to 
have meant a sacrifice. And we have found both 
these conceptions embodied in the Passover, 
the festal side being very evident, and the sacri¬ 
ficial hardly less so. The fact that it does not 
conform in its details to any one of the later 
classes of Levitical sacrifices, cannot be made an 
objection to such a view. For here we go back to 
a time when all such requirements were as yet 
undeveloped. All the later treatment of the 
Passover, as well as most of the terms applied to 
it (cf. above), indicate throughout such a concep¬ 
tion of its sigiiilicance. 

(c) As a sacrifice, the piacular side stands out 
in the present accounts with e^ecial prominence. 
For the blood ceremonial (cf. Ex 12) can hardly 
have any other meaning. In it a practice from 
the early tribal life seems to be preserved to us. 
We SCO that blood had much the same significance 
in worship in the case of Israel as was given to 
it by other peonies. Developments of this same 
conception could then be found in the many later 
rites of blood : the pouring, the sprinkling, and 
the staining. TrumbuH’s books greatly help one 
to see how this could come about. At the same 
time, as a sacrifice the Passover has another side, 
no less important and no less primitive (cf. ItS 
p. 239 et passim). It ranks with the shtlamim 
or peace - offerings, where the common meal is 
central, as the means of establishing or renewing 
the covenant with God and with one another. 

We have seen how P gave marked emphasis to 
this sacramental side. And this cannot oe made 
to con (lie t with the previous aspect or to exclude 
it. The fact that tlie sin-offering of later times 
could not be used for such a meal, cannot be made 
a norm for practice at this early stage. Rather 
one could urge, as some do, the probability that 
in the case of all sacrifices the blood then found 
some such application. And in saying this we must 
remember that it by no means implies that the 
words atonement ana reconciliation need to have 
the same serious content that a later age gave to 
them. Originally offered as all other sacrifices, 
we should expect no other priest than the head of 
the family. 

(d) If w’e keep within the bounds of our records, 
it can hardly be denied that the sacrifices at this 
feast were for the most part, if not entirely, the 
firstborn. Such an offering is mentioned in the 
oldest portions of the law, and is closely associated 
wdth tnoso passages dealing with the Passover. 
In view of the previous discussion, w'o need at 
present merely mention this aspect (cf. ii. 3). 

(e) It seems, furthermore, to be an undoubted 
part of the old tradition, that the Exodus was 
closely connected with the observance of this 
ancient feast. In the case of P there is, to be 
sure, a demand for complete relea.se, but otherwise 
there is no indication that the Israelites gave any 
hint of their intention not to return. The demand 
which Moses and Aaron repeatedly urge upon 
Pharaoh is—* Thus saith J'* the God of Israel, Let 
my people go, that they may hold a feast unto me 
in the wilderness . . . let us go, we pray thee, 
three days' journey into the wilderness, and sacri¬ 


fice unto J" our God, lest he fall upon us with 
pestilence or with sword ’ (Ex 6^'*). With young 
and old, with its sons and its daughters, with its 
flocks and its herds, Israel seeks to go forth into the 
Sinaitic peninsula to hold a feast unto the Lord 
(Ex 10®). That they should ask to do so, does not 
apparently seem a strange or unintelligible demand 
to the king. Possibly because such religious pil¬ 
grimages, which were a frequent occurrence with 
later Semitic peoples, were not unusual in those 
earlier times (cf. Dillmann, Ex. p. 46 f.). 

Such a feast as this need not, of course, be the 
Passover; much less the prototype of the later 
mnzzdih (so Dill, in loc. p. 636). Rut that it stood 
in close relation to the Passover and the sacrifice 
of the firstborn, seems an almost necessary con¬ 
clusion from the OT accoutits. 

Such are the feature.s which the Passover seems 
to include within itself. Rut to give the name 
Passover especial application to any particular one 
of them in this early time does not seem warranted, 
for we have no means of judging of its age or mean¬ 
ing. It may have belonged originally to some 
particular part, or may have been the designation 
of the entire feast or series of feasts. In any case 
it has come to stand for a most important recur¬ 
ring occasion in the early nomad life of Israel, one 
that was possibly then wdiat the feast of Taber¬ 
nacles was for the early agricultural life— the Feast. 
The very fact that it survived the many changes 
attending the passing from this nomad to the 
agricultural stage, as well as later changes hardly 
less revolutionary, points to something deeply 
rooted in the popular life and tradition. From 
first to last it Keeps this character of a peoples 
feasts and reforms which failed to recognize this 
feature could not be ultimately succe.ssful. Such 
a celebration could well be tiie occasion of the 
Exodus, and this supposition affords ademiate 
explanation for the subsenuent traditions. That 
the old character should become merged in the 
memorial significance, was to be ex])ected in the 
face of the new life and institutions. Contiguity 
in time seems the best explanation for its associa¬ 
tion with ma^^Othj which ahvays remains really 
distinct. 

iii. The Po.st-Exilic Passovku.—-1. Manner of 
Observance. —The practice subsequent to the return 
from captivity, as we have seen in 2 Ch and Ezra, 
conformed more closely to Dt than to P. This is 
borne out by the extra-canonical sources (esp. 
Tract Pesachim, Josephus, Rk. of Jubilees). Many 
details in Ex 12 were interpreted as intended only 
for the Egyptian Passover (onio noc) as over 
against the permanent Passover^ which future 
generations were to observe (nm*? noD or prKi nos 
os distinguished from the second or little Passover 
nr noD). Such features were (a) the selection of 
the lamb on the 10th day; {h) the slaughter at the 
home; (c) the sprinkling of blood on the doorposts; 
{d) the admission of those who might be Levitically 
impure ; (c) the haste indicated in dress and manner 
of eating {i.e. standing); (/) lodging where the 
feast was held. These were assigned to the feast 
of preparation^ but not intended to bo perpetuated 
in the feast of commemoration. It is to be noted 
that tne priestly writer does not expressly enjoin 
these features save for the first Passover, but the 
whole tenor of his narrative indicates that they 
were undoubtedly given for all time. The Samari¬ 
tans BO continue to understand them. It is only 
among them that there is still an attempt to ob¬ 
serve the Passover with actual sacrifice a.s in earlier 
days (cf. the account in Baedeker’s Palestine and 
Syria ; TnimbuU’s Studies in Oriental Social Life, 
p. 371 ff.; Thomson in Expos. Times, xi. (1900) 377). 

Preparation for the Passover really began at the 
middle of the preceding month (Adar). Roads and 
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idges were repaired, sepulchres were whitened 
anew, that they might be readily seen and avoided. 
It was the season of ceremonial and all other kinds 
of purifications. In the last days the household 
utensils were all carefully cleaned. The Sabbath 
preceding the 14th of Nisan came to be known in 
the modem synagogue as the Great Sabbath (nar 
Vnjn), because it was held that the 10th, when the 
lamb was selected in the first instance, fell on a 
Sabbath. There seems to be no evidence, however, 
that this view was in existence at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

On the evening of the 13th the head of the family 
searched the house with a lighted candle, that he 
might seek out all the leaven. The hour on the 
14th at which one must refrain from eating leavened 
cakes was variously fixed. It was always before 
noon, however, the precise time being indicated by 
the disappearance of two cakes which were ex¬ 
posed before the temple. When the signal was 
thus given, all leaven must bo burned or scattered 
to the winds. Under the liead of leaven the Mishna 
{Pesach, 2-6) includes cakes made from wheat, 
barley, spelt, oats, and rye. If bread be made 
from any of these grains, it must be before the 
dough ferments at all. Work ceased on the 
morning, or at noon, of the 14th, save in a few 
occupations (tailors, barbers, laundresses). All 
able-uodied males, not ceremonially impure, within 
a radius of 15 miles were r^uired to appear this 
dajr before the Lord at His sanctuary with an 
oftering. Women were not required to attend, but 
apparently did so^ (Jos. Bj VI. ix. 3; Pesach. 
ix. 4). 

The regular evening sacrifice was killed and 
offered an hour earlier than usual (i.e. at 1.30 and 
2.30 respectively) in order to give opportunity for 
sacrificing the Passover. When the 14th fell on a 
Sunday the evening sacrifice came two hours earlier 
(12.30 and 1.30). The time of the Passover sacri¬ 
fice is defined in the Law as ‘between the two 
evenings* (□!3“|y!7 j'5 Ex 12®, Lv 23®, Nu 9®-®*'^). 
This was interpreted by the Pharisees and 
Talmudists to mean from the hour of the sun’s 
decline until its setting; and this was tlie later 
temple practice (cf. Pesach. v. 1; Jubilees, 49; Jos. 
BJ VI. ix. 3). The Samaritans, Karaites, and Sad- 
ducees, on the other hand, held that the period 
between sunset and dark was intended. 

Companies, which could consist of from 10 to 20 
per sons, were organized indiscriminately, and not of 
a man and his neighbour (Ex 12^); the number in 
each instance to be definitely fixed in advance. At 
the appointed hour the representatives of these 
various groups, each provided with a lamb not 
less than eight days old nor more than a year, 
were divid^ into three divisions. These were 
admitted successively to the temple court. Tlie 
priests blew a threefold blast from the silver 
trumpets, and thereupon each Israelite in the divi¬ 
sion just admitted killed his lamb. The blood 
was caught by the priests, who stood in two rows, 
one row having gold and the other silver bowls. 
These bowls were then passed along from hand to 
hand, and the priest nearest the altar dashed the 
contents on its base. The lambs were hung on 
nails, or from staves resting upon the shoulders of 
two men (not allowed when the day was a Sabbath), 
and dressed. The fat was removed, and offered by 
the priests on the altar. While all this was taking 
place, the Levites sang the Hallel (Ps 113-118); 
and this they repeated, or sang even a third time, 
if the division had not meantime finished its sacri¬ 
fice. This same order was followed in the case of 
each division. 

The lambs were then taken to the homes outside 
and roasted whole on a wooden spit, pomegranate 
* The Karaites do not admit them. 


wood bemg used, that no sap exude. No bone was 
allowed to be broken under penalty of scourging, 
and the flesh must not come in contact with anj 
foreign substance : should this happen, the portion 
must be cut away. Nothing was eaten after the 
evening sacrifice until the Passover meal. This 
must dose at midnight. The participants were 
clad in their best garments. Though not enjoined 
in the Law, wine came to be regarded as an indis¬ 
pensable part of the feast. Eacn one must be pro¬ 
vided witii at least four cups of red wine, even if 
the money had to come from the fund for public 
charity, or was raised by the pledging of one^s gar¬ 
ments, or by his labour. Another dish, which later 
seems to have been usual but which was not obliga¬ 
tory, was the h/xrCseth (nonn). It consisted of bruised 
fmits, such ks dates and raisins, mingled with 
vinegar (a symbol, it was said, of the clay from 
which the bricks were made in Egypt), liie real 
meal, however, hod for its elements (a) the bitter 
herbs, of which the Mishna specifies five varieties ; 
(6) the unleavened cakes ; (c) the hagtgah (ni'in) or 
free-will festal offering; {<!) the’I’assover lamb. 
The supper was opened with the blessing, pro- 
nouncea by the head of the company over the first 
cup of wine, which was then drunk. Then came 
a nand-washing and an accompanying prayer. 
Then the bitter herbs, dipped in the Juzrd^ethj 
were handed round. After the pouring of the 
second cup of wine came the question of the son, 
or of one speaking for him, as to the significance 
of the feast (Ex 12'“’). Following the father’s ex¬ 
planation came the first part of the Hallel (Ps 
113 and 114). After the third cup grace after 
meals was said, and after the fourth followed the 
completion of the Hallel (Ps 115-118). In earlier 
times nothing was eaten after the paschal lamb, 
but a later custom permitted a piece of unleavened 
cake as dessert [aiikdDicn). There were sli^t modi¬ 
fications for the observance of the second rassover 
on the 14th of the following month. 

With the destruction of the temple and the 
cessation of the sacrificial cultus there naturally 
came a considerable change in the mode of cele¬ 
bration. This was partly in the direction of 
amplification. The historical significance was em¬ 
phasized, and an elaborate ritual took shape, cf. 
the paschal Haggada, portions of which are as late 
as the 15th cent. A.D. (Hamburger, Supplement to 
Rcal’Encyc. p. 113). Much the same general order 
wcus observed and much the same articles of food 
were used, except that for the temple sacrifices the 
roasted shankbone of a lamb ana a roasted egg 
were employed. 

2. Number of participants. — The number of 
those who attended the feast at Jerusalem was 
undoubtedly great, even if Josimhus’ use of figures 
makes us somewhat sceptical oi his estimates. At 
one time, under Nero, he makes the probable num¬ 
ber oyer two and a half millions, and on another 
occasion (A.D. 65) three millions {BJ vi. ix. 3, ii. 
xiv. 3). It was at such times that Rome took 
especial measures to guard against insurrections 
{Ant. XVII. ix. 3, XX. V. 3 ; cf. Mt 26®). It may be 
that there were both executions and pardons on 
these occasions; both aimed at the restraint of the 
multitude (cf. Mt 27’®). The city could not accom¬ 
modate all the visitors, and so they camped outside 
in tents or lodged in neighbouring villages. Guests 
were freely entertained, but left the skins of the 
lambs and the utensils used at the feast with their 
respective hosts (Mishna, Yoma xii. 1). 

3. The Date. —The day of the celebration was 
determined by the condition of the harvest. If 
this did nob promise in the 12th month to be ready 
to be gathered in four weeks, and the animals were 
not yet grown sufficiently for sacrifice, then the 
month was declared intercalary, and a thirteenth 
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was added. This question was settled by the 
Sanhedrin, and there were certain regulations laid 
down to guide their decision. The opening of the 
month of M isan was also proclaimed by them. This 
took place when messengers came who had actually 
seen the new moon (see art. Nkw Moon). It was 
not till about the time of Christ that there came 
to be a fixed calendar. Fires on the hill-tops sent 
the signal through the land that the Passover 
month had begun. After the Samaritans made 
use of such fires to mislead the Jews, it was 
ordered that messengers should carry the news 
throughout the <;ountry. The difficulty of fixing 
this date, and of informing those who were remote 
when it had been done, led to the doubling of 
important festal days for those in the Diaspora. 
(On question of date cf. Mishna, llosh hashAana 
ii. 1 n. ; Ideler, Chronol. pp. 491 ff. and 508 ff.; 
Schurer, GJV i. 625 [HJP i. ii. 370 f.]). 

The question of the number of passovers trace¬ 
able during our Lord’s ministry, as well as that of 
the relation of the Last Supper to the Passover, 
arc discussed in art. Chronology of NT, vol. i. 
p. 406 tf.; cf. Jesus Christ, vol. ii. p. 633 f. 

Litkratur*.—1 . Commentaries on Pent., eto., e«p. Dillmann on 
Ex and Lv^ed. by Ryssol, Leipzij^, 1897); Driver on Dt {Tiilemat. 
Crit, Ctnn.); Bertholet on Ut {Kurzer Hdeorn. 1899), and on 
Ezk {ib. 1897); Steuemagel on Dt (Nowack’s Udkom. 1898). 

2 . Arohwologles, osp. Nowack (Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894); 
Renzinger {ib. 1894) • Ewald, Antiquitiei of Inrael (tr. by H. 
8 . Solly, London and Boston, 1876). 

8 . Historiei of Religion.—J. Muller, Kritischer Veriuch iihitr 
den Urgprung und die geschichtliche Untwicklung deg Peaach- 
und MoLZZotfifesteg (Inaugural dissertation, Bonn, 1884); Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena zur Oesehichte IgraeU*' (Berlin, 1896); 
Green, The Hebrew Feasts (New York, 1886); J. Robertson, 
The Early Religion of Israel (London, Edinburgh, and New 
York, 1892); Schultz, OT Theol. (Eng. tr.,Edin.,T. A: T. Clark, 
1892); Kayser, OT Theol. (ed. by Karl Marti, Strassburg, 1894). 

4, General.—H. 0. Trumbull, The Threshold Cooenant (N.Y. 
1896), and The Blood Cov. (Phil. 1893): W. R. Smith, RS; 
Wellhausen, Jleste Arab. Ileidentums^ (Berlin, 1897). For 
older literature eee citations In Winer's Realw^erbuch under 
* Passah,' and works given by Dill.-Rys. Com. on Ex, p. 112 flf.; 
and at close of Orclli's article ‘ Passah,' In Herzog's RE^. 

6 . Literature for post-exilic period. —Various tracts of the 
Mishna, esp. Pesaehlm ; the Paschal Hagg<\da (regarding this 
cf. Hamburger, Supplement to RE); Book of Jubilees, ch. 49; 
Josephus (see Index); Philo, Vita Mas.; Edersheim, The 
Temple, its Ministry and Services as they were at the Time 
of Jesus Christ (London, 1874). 

See also artt. on the Passover by W. R. Smith in Enc. 
Qinsburg in Kitto's Cyclop. ; Dolitzsch in Rlehm’a Handwbrter^ 
bueh; Hamburger in RiJ(Jewish). W. J. MoULTON. 

PASTOR. —This word was at first used literally 
(like its Lat. equivalent) of a keeper of sheep. 
So in the OT, Jer 2« 3^® 12^^ I 71 ® 22” 23^' 

But already in AV it has assumed a raetaph. 
meaning. In Eph 4^^ (the only NT occurrence) 
RV retains * pastor ’; but elsewhere (except Jer 2®, 
RV ‘ruler*) changes ‘pastor’ into ‘shei>herd,’ 
probably on account of the sjiecial modern use of 
the word to designate the minister of a Christian 
congregation. For the lit. use see Mt 25*® Rhein. 
‘As the pastor senarateth the sheep from the 
goates*; and for the transition Mt 26*^ Rhern. 
‘I wil strike the Pastor, and the sheepe of the 
flocke shal be dispersed.* Cf. also Knox, 266, 

‘ Our Brother, our Pastour, and great Bishop of our 
soules *; and for the mod. sense see the quotation 
from Calderwood’s Hist., under Minister. 

PASTORAL EPISTLES. —See New Testament, 
p. 627*’, and arts. Timothy, Titus. 

PATARA (ra ndrapa) was a city on the Lycian 
coast, about 60 stadia south-east from the mouth 
of the river Xanthos, at the modem village 
Gelomish. It served as the principal harbour for 
the inland cities in the valley of that river, in¬ 
cluding Xanthus the city, Tlos, Araxa, etc. It 
was also a link in the chain of coasting trade, 
which had been maintained for more than a 


thousand ;y^ears before Christ, and which steadily 
grew and m the centuries immediately before ana 
after Christ attained vast proportions. Ships sail¬ 
ing between the Aegean or Italian harbours and 
the Levant (Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Syria, 
Egy|3t) touched at Rhodes and then at Patara, 
maKing a straiglit run across the intervening sea. 
That IS well exemplified in tlie account of St. 
Paul’s voyage (Ac 2P) from Miletus and Cos by 
Rhodes and Patara to Syria. In Patara he 
found a ship hound for Phoenicia by the direct sea 
voyage ; and he transhipped into it with Ids com¬ 
pany. The ship in which he had come to Patara 
was not so suitable for his purposes, whether 
because it was bound for the continuous coasting 
voyage, liuggiiig close the shore of Asia Minor, or 
possibly because it was not going farther tiian the 
Lycian harbours. Many ships engaged in the 
Syrian or the Egyptian trade, especially those 
wliich were larger and stronger, stood direct across 
the Levant from the Lycian coast to their destina¬ 
tion, keeping west and soutli of the island of 
Cyprus. They could do this easily with the jire- 
vailing westerly breezes of the Levant; hut the 
return voyage outside {i.e. south and west) of 
Cyprus was not easy; it could he tried from 
Egypt, but from Syria was hardly possible for the 
ancient shms. Hence, when St. Paul was coining 
back from Cnesaroa to Rome, he liad to keep inside, 
i.e. east and north, of Cyprus, on account of the 
prevailing westerly breezes, Ac 27®. See also Myra , 
which wa.s the next important link in the chain of 
trade eastw ard. 

This situation assured to Patara considerable 
importance and wealth. Its coinage begins about 
B.c. 440, sometimes as autonomous with Lycian 
legends (name Pttara) or under dynasts about 430- 
410. In the 4th and 3rd cents. B.c. it seems to 
have struck no coins, being under foreign rule ; 
hut when the Lycian League was established (see 
Lycia), Patareau coinage began again, B.C. 168- 
81, and it continued in bronze nutler the Roman 
empire until about A.D. 230-240. Alliance coins 
with Myra, under Gordian III., attest the close 
relations of the two cities, as above mentioned. 

The importance of Patara as a link in the con¬ 
nexion between Egypt and the Aegean harbours is 
shown by the fact tiiat, when the Ptolemaic power 
attained its acme in the 3rd cent., Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus enlarged the city and re-named it Arsinoe 
after his queen ; but tlie new name disai^peared 
with the Egyjitian power. 

The name of J*atara in ancient times was closely 
connected with the eultus and the oracle of Apollo; 
and its later coins show Apolluie tyiJes, though on 
its earlier cjoinago Athena and llermes (Greek 
ideals of art and trade) are the prominent figures. 
The Roman poets, and the later Greeks like 
Lykophron, associate tlie epithet Patareau with 
Apollo, just as they call the god Delphian. The 
oracle spoke only during part of the year, viz. the 
I six winter months. 

In the history of Christianity Patara was of 
small consequence. Lycia, like Pamphylia, seems 
to have been slow in adopting the new religion. 
Patara was a bishopric!, and is mentioned as 8U(!h 
in all the Notitice. There are still considerable 
ruins of the city, on which sec Beaufort, Texier, 
Fellows, Spratt, and Forbes, and, above all, the 
splendid work of Benndorf-Niemann on Lykia, 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PATE (formed by loss of I from ‘plate,* which 
came to be applied to the crown of the head, esp 
the bald crown, from its appearance; cf. Germ. 
Platte^ *a plate,* ‘bald head,* and vulgarly ‘tlie 
head *) occurs onc€ in AV (Ps 7^® * His mischief 
shall return upon his own head, and his violent 
dealing shall come down upon his own pate *) and 
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is retained in RV, because of the distinction thus king of Napata extended his power beyond the 
brought out between rO'sh, tlie usual word for first cataract and seized 'rbebes. About 770 B.c. 
‘head,’ and I’piij kodhkodhf the ‘ crown of the head’ the Ethiopian P{i)'ankhi (Pianklii) possessed Upper 
(which elsewhere, however, is rendered ‘crown of Egypt down to Herniopolis. The rest of Egypt 
the head,’ Gn 49^®, l)t 33'-^®, 2 S 14®, Job 2’', Is 3”, was split up into ton small kingdoms perfectly 
Jer 2^® 48‘®, or ‘ top of the head,’ Dt 28® 33‘®, or independent of the legal Pharaoh, Shoshenk iv. 
‘scalp,’ Ps The AV tr. in Ps 7^® comes from Of these petty kings residin" in Sais, Bubastis, 

Coverdale (Wyo. has ‘nol ’ in 1382, ‘necke’ in llennopolis, etc., Tefnakht or Sais finally gained 
1388); it is used W Knox in a tr. of the passage the supremacy. He failed to subject Middle 
(WorkSf iii. 90), ‘ The dolour whilk he intendit for Egypt owing to the interference of the Ethiopians, 
me sail fall upon his own pate ; and the violence Tefnakht’s defeat and nominal subjection under 
whairwith he wold haif oppressit me sail cast doiin P(i)‘ankhi’s sovereignty did not prevent him and 
his awn held.’ Shaks. uses the word freely, and his successor Bocchoris (Egyptian RoAj-cn-rcnc/, the 
always in contempt or ridicule, which seems to famous founder of the Egyptian code of laws) from 
accompany its use everywhere, but this is not gaining finally all Lower and Middle Egypt. In 
pronounced in, e.g., Tymme, Calvin's Genesis on 728 the Eth. Shabako, interfering again, defeated 
On 31® (p. 650), ‘It was a heavie and miserable Bocchoris, burned him alive, and united Egypt 
sight, that Jacob . . . should flee away as one under his rule. But the political division of 
that had done ainisse; but this was more sharpe Pathros under administration of the Eth. kings 
and fearefull, that the destruction which Laban and of Mizraim under native rulers, which had 
intended against him, was roadie to light on his lasted for some 70 years, w'as kept in memory by 
pate.* J. Hastings. the Hebrews during the 7th cent, and even by 

Ezekiel (572 n.c.) 

PATHEUS (ira^atos), 1 Es 9®, the same as Ezk 29’'* (after Egypt has been desolate for 40 
Pkthahiah the Levite, Ezr 10®. years and its inhabitants exiled), ‘ I will bring 

back the captivity of Egypt, and will cause them 

PATHROS (o'nns, LXX yrj Ila^oi/pijy, B alsoto retmn into (LXX, ‘will cause them to dwell in,* 
Ezk 29^^ 30’^, Vulg. PhatureSf also Phethros) perhaps better) the land of Pathros, into the land 
appears in the following passages :—Jer 44’, the of their birth, and they shall be there a base king- 
Jews fleeing before the Babylonians settled ‘in the dom.* It is very remarkable to find in Ezekiel a 
land of Egypt, and at Mi^dol, and at Tahpanhes, knowledge of the correct Egyp. tradition concem- 
and at Noph (i.e. Memphis, so far three cities of ing the priority of the Southern country over the 
Lower Egypt), and in the country of Pathros,’ North. The earliest known dynasties of kings 
evidently a part of the land south of Memphis, resided in Memphis on the border of Upper and 
V.’*, all people that dwelt in the land of Egypt Lower Egypt, but the first historical king, Menes, 
[and] in ‘Pathros’ answer Jeremiah’s accusation, came from This (Thinis) near Abydos in Upper 
The ‘and’ is wanting in the Heb. and already in Egypt. Therefore the inscriptions always place the 
the text of the LXX, but it has evidently been South as the aboriginal country before the North, 
omitted by mistake, and must be inserted after the The issue of that prophecy is not quite clear. The 
analogy of the first verse. Pathros denotes, not a downfall of Egypt’s power and the loss of her in¬ 
part of (Lower) Egypt or Mizraim, but a region dependence for ever in 525 B.C., brought about by 
parallel to it. Is 11’’ ‘ the remainder of Israel will Cambyses, are a clear fulfilment. But we do not 
be brought home from Assyria, and from Egypt, know of an independent Egyp. kingdom limited to 
and from Pathros (LXX strangely ‘Babylonia’), Upper Egynt, except about 200 b. c., when the Egyp- 
and Ethiopia (Cush), and Elam,’^etc. Ezk 30’*, wo tians, rebelling against the Greek kings (Ptolemy 
find again, in the prophecy against Egypt, this IV. and V.), held their own in the Thebaid for about 
country parallel to Pathros (the following cities 20 years. Ezekiel’s words upparently require some 
are not arranged in any geographic order). less literal interpretation, wnich we cannot well 

We see, consequently, that tlie prophets did not give in our present state of knowledge. From 
use Mizraim in the old sense ‘ Egypt,’ but in a Pathros the branch of the Egyptians came, called 
limited sense, distinguishing between Mizraim, Pathruslm (Gn lO’**, LXX ol llaTpo<TU)vielfi). 

Egypt proper, i.e. Lower Egypt or the Delta of the ^ W. Max MtlLLKR. 

Nile, and Pathros or Upper Egypt (this definition PATM08 (ndr/uos).—This island is once men- 
was correctly perceived already Ijy S. Bochart in tioned in the Bible, Rev 1» ‘I John . . . was in 
his book Phalcg). Pathros denotes, therefore, the the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God 
same thing as the Thebais of the Greeks, the and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.* Patmos 
country beginning a few miles S. of Memphis, at lies oft* the coast of Asia Minor, in 37“ 20' N. Lat. 
a place called Acanthus by the Greeks and extend- and 2(P 35' E. Long., and on the map has roughly 
ing to Syene on the first cataract. The name is of the shape of a horse’s head and neck, the nose 
good Egyp. formation; P-to-riSj * the southern (r^5) pointing eastwards. It is about 10 miles long by 
country,’ an etymology given correctly already by N. and S., and 6 broad alon^ its northern ena. 
Qiiatrem^re. Other etymologies have not main- Its much indented coastline is 37 miles round; 
tained themselves ; e.g, the comparison with the according to Pliny, 30 Roman miles. It consists of 
Pathyrite {vbfjLOi UaBvpiTT]^) of the Greeks, a small three mam masses of volcanic hills which, at their 
county or nomos of Upper Egypt, which was very highest point, Hagios Elias, rise to over 800 ft. In 
tempting for former scnolars (G. Ebers in 1867), is the Middle Ages its palms won it the name of 
inactmissible. (It would be in Heb. letters Palmosa, but under Turkish rule its vegetation, 

Pe-hathordres) or something similar). The Assyr. trade, and inhabitants hpe nearly disappeared, 
king Esarhaddon calls himself in a cuneiform The ancient capital occupied an isthmus connect- 
inscription ‘ king of the kings of Egypt {Muzur\ of ing what are now called the inlets of La Scala and 
Paturisi and Ethiopia* {Kusi^ i.e. Cush of the Heb- Merika. Its ruins are still visible, and the Cyclo- 
rews). Possibly the Heb. word should be read pean work of the citadel denotes great antiquity. 
O’inD Patlwrts, in accordance with this testimony. The chief feature of the modem island is the 
the versions, and the Egyp. etymology. monastery of St. John, dominating with its battle- 

The reason why the prophets drew this line ments the modern town, which lies a mile ® 
of distinction between Egypt proper and the half south of La Scala, the landing-place. This 
‘ Southern country * was their old political division, monastery was founded in 1088 under ^exius 
renewed about 800 b.c. At that time the Eth. Comnenus by St, Christodulos. Whether the 
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‘ cave of the apocalypse ’ halfway np the hillside, 
now shown as the spot at which St. John received 
his revelation, was already famous before that 
date, is not known. The monastery contains a 
poor remnant of the valuable library which was 
once there. Mai, in his Nova Bihliothrcaf VI. ii. 
p. 637, has published from a Vatican MS a list of 
the books preserved there in the 13th cent. It was 
here that the English traveller E. D. Clark pur¬ 
chased of the monks, in Oct. 1814, the great 9th 
cent, codex of Plato now in the Bodleian. It remains 
to add that, according to an uncertain tradition 
preserved in Iren nuns, v. 30 ; Eusebius, HE iii. 18 ; 
Hieronymus, de Snr, 111, c. 9, and others, St. John 
was exiled to l*atmos in the 14th year of the 
emperor Domitian, and returned thence to Ephesus 
A.D. 9d under Nerva. A modern traveller, Mr. 
Theodore Bent, has suggested that the natural 
scenery of the island determined some features of 
the imagery of the Apocalypse: a suggestion 
which Dean Stanley in his Sermons in iwe East 
had already made. 

Litwratcrk.—H. F. Tozer, Th^ Islands of the jF.gean^ 1890, 
pp. 178-195 ; Toumefort, Kelaiion d'un Voyage, Lyon, 1717; 
Walpole, Turkey, London, 1820, vol. ii. 4:1; E. 1). Clark, 
Travels, London, 1818, vol. vi. ch. 2, Ross, Heisen, Stuttgart, 
1840, vol. ii.; Ou6rin, Description de Vile de Vatmos, Paris, 
1866. Amongf ancient authorities Patinos is mentioned by 
Thucyd. iii. 83; Pliny, Nat. Hist, iv. 23; Strabo, bk. x. ch. 6. 

K. C. CONYREARE. 

PATRIARCHS. —The discussion of this subject 
falls naturally into two parts, viz., a few general 
remarks, and a more detailed examination of the 
immense age ascribed to the individual members 
of this class. 

i. General Ecmarls .—When the title * patriarch * 
is applied' to a biblical character, it is usually 
understood to moan one of the earliest fathers of 
the human race, or one of the three great progeni¬ 
tors of Israel, namely, Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 
In the NT it is extended so as to embrace the sons 
of Jacob (Ac 7«-») and David (Ac 22‘»). The LXX, 
from which the title comes, favours the less 
restricted use. At 1 Cli 24^^ irarpidpxai (Heb. 
nbkn) are heads of the Levites; at 1 Ch 27^ it. tQu 
<f>v\G}v T<r. (V: are the chief officials of the 

kingdom ; at 2 Ch 19® rQv w. To-. nbsn 'iflKn) are 
leading men, lit to serve as judges ; at 2 Ch 23-® roOs 
TT, (n'lN^n ” 1 ^’) are the captains of hundreds ; at 2 Ch 
26*^ T. rwv dvvarwv (V'n n'l^xn are officers 

in Uzziah’s army; 4 Mac 7^® speaks of ol w. i)fiQv 
Aj3. To*. Taxu>j3, and 4 Mac 16^ of ’Aj3. sal *1 <t. sal 
Tax., xa2 Trdvres ol w. In this article we shall not 
need to say anything about the later patriarchs; 
for them the articles Arraham, etc., should be 
consulted. We have to deal only with two classes 
—the antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are 
placed between the Flood and the birth of Abra- 
liam. 

Of the former we possess two lists; a Cainite, in 
Gn 4”* ascribed to J ; and a Sethite, Gn 6^*®!, the 
work of P. They cover the same ground, Lamech 
being the terminus ad quern, in both cases ; but the 
former begins with Cain, the latter with Seth. 
They run as follows ;— 


Gn 417.18 

Gn 53*31 

Gain 

Seth 

Enoch 

Enogh 

Irad 

Kenan 

Mehnjael 

Mahnlalel 

Methnshael 

Jared 

Lamech 

Enoch 

Methugolah 

Lamech 


The editors to whom we owe the Book of Genesis 
in its present form evidently understood the 
Lamech of oh. 4 to be the same person as the 
Lamech of ch. 6. Yet one and the same man 
cannot have been the descendant in the direct line 
of two individuals so sharply distinguished from 


each other as Cain and Seth. And there is a 
striking similarity between some of the names on 
the one side and on the other, compelling us to 
conclude that P altered Irad into Jared, Mehujael 
into Mahalalel, Metlnishael into Methuselah. See, 
further, the separate articles on these names. 

The nth chapter of Genesis carries us from the 
Flood to the birth of Abraham. MT and Sam. have 
here a list of nine names : LXX (followed by Lk 3®®), 
obviously for the sake of reaching the number ten, 
as in Gn 5, inserts Cainan between Arpachshad 
and Shelah, and attributes to him precisely the 
same age at the birth of his firstborn and at death 
as to Slielah. Many of the names in this genealogy 
have been identified (but see Dillm. ad loc.) os those 
of localities in Mesopotamia. 

There is much to be said for Ryle’s conclusion 
respecting the patriarchs as a whole ; * Perhaps we 
should not be far wrong in regarding them as con- 
stitutiufj a group of aemigods or heroes, whose 
names, in the earliest days of Hebrew tradition, 
filled up the blank between the creation of man 
and the age of the Israelite patriarclis. Such a 
group would be in accordance with the analogy of 
the primitive legends of other races. The removal 
of every taint of polytheistic superstition, the 
presentation of these names as the names of 
ordinary human beings, would be the work of the 
Israelite narrator’ {Early Narratives of Gen. 
p. 81). In such purification of derived material 
we SCO inspiration at work. 

For more particulars see articles Arpachshad, 
etc. 

ii. Longevity of the Patriarchs. —A notable differ- 
ence between J and P is, that the former (Gn 4^^* ^®), 
if be furnishes anything beyond a name, connects 
with it an interesting statement; whilst the latter 
(Gn 6. 11) gives the age at which each patriarch 
begat his liratbom son, and that at which he died. 
The figures mentioned for the second of these 
events are so high that, if they bad been found 
anywhere but in the Bible, we should have dis- 
niissed them as inventions. We do not trouble to 
inquire whether the first seven Egyptian kings 
reigned in all 12,300 yeai*s, or whether any credence 
is due to Ephonis and Nicolaus, who, as Josephus 
{Ant. I. iii. 9) says, ‘ relate that the ancients lived 
a thousand years.’ And the attempts hitherto 
made to vindicate P’s numbers are powerless to 
carry conviction. 

There is no sufficient historical evidence to show 
that in earlier ages or under more favourable con¬ 
ditions human life has been prolonged to anything 
like 900 years. Delitzsch would have liked to 
make a point of this, but it is nothing to the 
purpose when he quotes {Neio Comm, on Gen. 
p. 212) Becker’s statement that ‘ a lifetime of 160 
IS not uncommon in the snow mountains of South 
Dagestan.’ Prichard {Nat. Hist, of A/an, p. 653) 
is inclined to accept Easton’s tables, according to 
which three Europeans have attained the age of 
between 170 and 180, two between 160 and 170, and 
so on. Yet, even if this were so, it falls far short 
of the mark. The human frame, as men have 
known it in historical times, is not calculated to 
last 200 years, to say nothing of 900. And there 
is no more reason for believing that its vigour 
gradually declined during and after the days of 
the grey forefathers of the race, than there is for 
accepting the Talmudic absurdity that the first 
man reached from earth to heaven, but after his 
sin the Holy One laid His hands upon him and 
made him little {Chag. 12a). Gn 6®^ has been 
adduced as marking a turning-point at which the 
deterioration began. But this clause is either a 
gloss, explanatory of the preceding words (Wellh.), 
or, more probably, it has neen transposed from its 
original ^sition in the story of the Fall (Bndde). 
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In any case it will not serve the purnose for which 
it is brought forw.ard. It precedes the account of 
the Flood. But (In 11 does not limit the patri¬ 
archs after the Flood to 120 years: Shem lives 
600 years ; Arpachshad, 438, etc. 

\Vhen it is said that ‘ the numbers 930, 912, 905, 
etc., designate epochs of antediluvian history, 
wliich are named after their chief representatives’ 
(Del. New Comin, on Gen. p. 213), it must be re¬ 
membered, on the other hand, that this was not P’s 
meaning. To him Methuselah and the rest were 
individual men who actually attained the age with 
which he credits them. And under the same head¬ 


ing of arbitrary attempts to vindicate the trust¬ 
worthiness of tne ligures must be classed the sug- 
e.stion that the year was not one of 12 months’ 
uration, but of 1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 6. ‘ year,’ in the 

Bible, has only one signilic ation, the ordinary one. 

Are these desperate attempts necessary ? Our 
answer might conceivably have been in t he aliirma- 
live if there had been no uncertainty about the 
numbers themselves. But the three authorities, 
the MT, the Sam., and the LXX, are hopelessly 
disagreed. To see this, it needs but a glance at 
the two followinjj tables, which are reproduced 
mainly from Holzmgor’s Gen. pp. 61, 115 :— 


TABLE I. 
From Gn 5 . 




MT. 


Samaritam. 

_ 


LXX. 


Ykar a.m. i.v which hb 
Died. 


Birth 

of 

First¬ 

born. 

Re¬ 

mainder 

of 

Life. 

Total. 

Birth 

of 

First¬ 

born. 

Re- 

in.ai rider 
of 

Life. 

ToUl. 

Birth 

of 

First¬ 

born. 

Re- 

nmindor 

of 

Life. 

ToUl. 

MT. 

Sam. 

LXX. 

1 . Adcam . 

130 

800 

930 

130 

8 (X) 

930 

230 

700 

930 

030 

930 

930 

2 .Seth . 

105 

807 

912 

105 

807 

912 

205 

707 

012 

1042 

1042 

1142 

3. Knoah . 

!X) 

815 

906 

90 

815 

905 

190 

',16 

905 

1140 

1140 

1340 

4. Kenan . 

70 

840 

910 

70 

840 

910 

170 

740 

010 

1235 

1235 

1635 

5. MuliaLalel . 

66 

830 

896 

65 

830 

895 

165 

730 

805 

1290 

1290 

1090 

n. .lared . 

162 

8 (X) 

962 

62 

786 

847 

162 

800 

9t)2 

1422 

1307 

1922 

7. Knoch . 

66 

300 

365 

65 

300 

305 

165 

200 

805 

987 

887 

1487 

8 . Methuselah , 

187 

782 

969 

67 

663 

720 

187 

1 Luc. 167 

782 

802] 

909 

1666 

1307 

2266 

9. Lamech 

182 

596 

777 

58 

600 

653 

188 

605 

763 

1C51 

1307 

2227 

[Luc. 2207] 

10. Noah . 

500 


(960) 

600 

., 

(950) 

600 


(950) 

.. 



To the Klood 

100 

,, 

100 


100 






Year of the Flood 

1066 



1307 

1 _ 


2262 

[Luc. 2242] 





TABLE H. 
From Gn 11 . 



MT. 

Samaritan. 

LXX. 

Birth 

of 

First¬ 

born. 

He- 

maindcr 

of 

Life. 

ToUl. 

Birth 

of 

First¬ 

born. 

Ho- 

inainder 

of 

Life. 

ToUl. 

Birth 

of 

First¬ 

born. 

Re¬ 

mainder 

of 

Life. 

ToUl. 

1 . Shem 


100 

600 

600 

100 

600 

600 

nx) 

600 

600 

2. Arpachshad 


35 

403 

438 

135 

303 

438 

135 

430 

605 


. 







130 

330 

460] 

3. Shelah 


30 

403 

433 

130 

303 

433 

130 

330 

400 

4. Eber 

- 

34 

430 

464 

134 

270 

404 

134 

370 

604 



[Ball 370 

404] 







5. Peleg 


80 

209 

239 

180 

109 

239 

130 

209 

339 








[Luc. 134] 


(Luc. 343] 

0. Reu . . • 


32 

207 

239 

132 

107 

239 

132 

207 

339 

7. Seruff 


30 

200 

230 

130 

100 

230 

130 

200 

830 

8. Nahor 


29 

119 

148 

79 

69 

148 

79 

129 

208 










[Luo. 125 

204] 

9. Tenth 

• • • 

70 

136 

206 

70 

76 

146 

70 

136 

205 

Total . 


390 



1040 



1170 [Luo, 1174] 


From Flood to Birth of Abraham 

290 

■* 


940 



1070 yeara 



The slightest in.spection of Table T. shows that 
the discrepancies are not due to accident. The 
regularity with which the LXX advances the age 
of the father at the birth of Ids first son by 1(X) 
years betrays nurpose. The manipulation of MT 
and Sam., so that, although they do not agree as 
to the year after the Creation in wldch Methuselah 
died, they yet, both of them, date his death in the 
year of the Flood, is equally significant. The date 
tvf the Flood in MT, 1656, is obtained by adding 
the remaining 349 years of Noah’s life to the 1307 


of the Samaritan. Our documentary authorities, 
therefore, did not imy blind respect to the numbers 
which they found uefore them. 

Budde (c/rye^cAic/i^e, ch. iv.), followed by more 
recent writers, has endeavoured to show that the 
Sam., by dating the death of Jared, Methuselah, 
and Lamech in the same year as the Flood, meant 
to imply that they perished in tliat catastrophe. 
He also sees in the names of tliese j)atriarch8 indi¬ 
cations of sinfulness and degeneracy. But the 
etymology is too uncertain to justify the latter 
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inference (see tiie new Oxford Heb, Lexicon, and 
also tlie name list in Ball’s Light from the East). 

The list in ch. 11 is still more evidently artificial. 
In all three authorities the purpose is to indicate a 
gradual diminution of longevity from 600 to 200 
years, thus preparing the way for the still shorter 
lifetime of Abraham and his successors. The LXX, 
by adding 100 to each of the earlier lives, after the 
first, makes the slope more gradual. The Sam., by 
adding 100 to the age at the birth of the firstborn, 
avoids the startling transition from 100 in Shem’s 
case to 35, 30, etc., in the succeeding ones. This 
version also, to escape the apparent inconsistency 
between the supposition that Abraliam’s begetting 
a son when 100 years old is a miracle, and the 
statement that 130 was the ordinary age for this 
in tlie jireceding cases, has the 79 and 70 of the 
LXX for Nahor and Terah. As an example of 
the freedom with wliich the MT treated this 
matter, the instance of Terah may be cited. The 
Sam. gives him 145 years : this would make A bra¬ 
il am leave Haran immediately on his father’s 
death. But Gn 12^ relates that Abraham was 
called to leave his father’s house. Hence the 205 
years ascribed to Terah in the MT: according to 
it, Terah survived his son’s departure 60 years, 
l^'inally, wo must note the startling discrepancy 
between the 290 years of MT, the 940 of Sam., and 
the 1070 of LXX, as the length of the period from 
the Flood to the Birth of Abraham. 

In endeavouring to account for these extra¬ 
ordinary figures we must never forget that we 
owe them to P. The earlier documents, J and 
E, show no trace of anything similar. It is P, 
too, who attributes to Abraham 175 years, to Isaac 
180, to Jacob 147; and, when compelled to limit 
Moses to 120, seems to think his comparatively 
early decease requires comment: * his eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated.’ The periods 
determined by such landmarks as Creation, Flood, 
Birth of Abraham, needed to be filled up. P wa.s 
especially attracted by names and numbers. The 
names were supplied by tradition. We have no 
evidence to prove that a definite number was 
attached to each of these names. But we do know 
that in ancient times the belief prevailed that 
human life had formerly been prolonged far beyond 
the limits which have since been familiar. Hesiod 
asserts that in the Silver Age childhood lasted 130 
years. A Hebrew prophet (Is 65^), picturing the 
Messianic future in colours drawn from popular 
ideas respecting the far-distant past, predicts that 
* the child shall die an hundred years old * (on this 
passage see Expos, Times, Nov. 1899, p. 61), 

LiTKRATtJRB. — Besidef the best Commentaries on Genesis, 
Budde’s Urgeschichte is helpful. See also Ryle’s Early Narra- 
lives of Genesis, and the art. Oubonology of tub OT in the 
first vol. of this Dictionary. J, Taylor. 

PATROBAS (Ilarpi/Saf).—The name of a member 
of the Roman Church greeted by St. Paul in Ro 
16*^. It is a shortenea form of Patrohiiis, The 
name was borne by a well-kno-wn freedman of 
Nero, who was put to death by Galba (Tac. Hist, 
i. 49, ii. 95), ana occurs in inscriptions (Lightfoot, 
Philippians, p. 176). Patrobas is commemor¬ 
ated on Nov. 4, and all later legends about him 
will be found in Acta Sanctorum, Nov., vol. ii. 1, 
p. 222. A. C. Hkadlam. 

PATROCLUS (IldrpoKXos).—The father of the 
Syrian general Nicanor (2 Mac 8®). 

. PATTERN.—Various words are so rendered. 1. 

tahhnith [from bdnah, to build], the shape of 
a thing, elsewhere tr. ‘example* or ‘ensample,* 

‘ figure,’ ‘ form,’ etc., is tr. ‘ pattern ’ in Ex. 25 ®^ 

Jos 22’^, 2 K 16^®, 1 Ch 28^'* in reference to 


the model or idea (lit. ‘ construction ’) of the taber¬ 
nacle, etc. 2. n'wn tokhnith [fr. tdkhan, to regulate, 
adjust, used in Job 28^*, Is 40^®* of God’s work ‘ in 
ordering creation by weight or measure’] occurs 
only in Ezk 28^® (of the symmetry or perfection of 
the prince of Tyre [see Davidson, in /oc.], AV and 
RV ‘sum,’ RVm * Or measure, or pattern’), and 
43'® (of the idea of the temple before building, AV 
and RV ‘pattern,’ AVm ‘ Or sum or number,’ RVm 
‘Or sumV 8. mar'eh [fr. rd'ah, to see], a 
sight, the appearance of something, is tr. ‘pattern’ 
in Nu 8^* ‘According unto the pattern which the 
Lord had showed Moses.’ 4. ofiolu)/xa [fr. Hixoion, 
6(x6^, similis, same], something made like some 
other tiling, a copy, is in Sir 38'^ tr. ‘pattern,’ 
‘His eyes Took still upon the pattern of the thing 
that he maketh,’ Gr. KarhamL bjxoLibfxaros {riffiioi/f. 
8. riliroj, which is botli the model and ‘ copy ’ (see 
Figure, §3), is tr. ‘pattern’ in Tit 2’'(RV*en¬ 
sample ’), He 8® (quot. irom Ex 25^®). The meaning 
is clearly image, an idea before one in the forma¬ 
tion of character (Tit 2^) or of the tabernacle 
(He 8®), not copy. Cf. Hall, Works, ii. 148, ‘There 
must be much caution used in our imitation of the 
best pattemes, (whether in respect of the persons 
or things;) else we shall make our selves apes, and 
our acts sinful absurdities.’ 6. in 1 Ti 

1'®, AV‘pattern,’ RV ‘ensample,’but in 2 Ti 
(its only other occurrence) A V ‘ form,’ RV ‘ pattern.’ 
It is an outline or sketch under one’s eye. 7. virb- 
beiypa, like ti'ttoj, is used for both the model and 
the copy, and in the only place where it is ren¬ 
dered ‘ pattern,* He 9®® (as well as in 8®, w'here it is 
tr. ‘example,’ RV ‘copy’), the meaning is clearly 
copy or representation : He 9“ 1‘ It was therefore 
necessary tliat the patterns (RV ‘copies’) of things 
in the heavens shouM bo purifioa with these; 
but the heavenly tilings themselves with better 
sacrifices than these.’ But in 1611 this tr. was 
quite legitimate, as ‘pattern’ then was used for 
both the exemplar and its copy. Trench (On A V 
of NT, p. 118 1 .) denies this; but there are unmis¬ 
takable examples in Shake, as w'ell as elsewhere. 
Thus I Henry VI. V. v. 65— 

* For what Is wedlock forced but a hell, 

An age of discord and continual strife? 

Whereas the contrary brlngcth bliss, 

And is a pattern of celestial peace.’ 

So Othello, V. ii. 11— 

'Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature.' 

See also Henry V. II. iv. 61, Lucrece 1350, Lover*a 
Complaint, 170; and cf. Book of Homilies (1573), 

‘ where most rebellions and rebels be, there is the 
express similitude of hell; and the rebels themselves 
are the very figures of fiends and devils, and their 
captain the ungracious pattern of Lucifer and 
Satan, the prince of darkness.* J. Hastings. 

PAU.—See Pai. 


PAUL THE Apostle.— 

L THE LIFE. 

1. Birth and Training : 

Autobiognmhical Notes; Personal Names; Jewish 
nature, Greek environment, Roman citizenship-— 
influence of Tarsus, of Jerusalem and Gamaliel. 

Jdiosy^nchabt • 

Mental gifts, Physical constitution, Emotional tem¬ 
perament ; the x*fi‘*’f**^* » the 
8 . Conversion: 

The Root of Paul’s Doctrine; Narratives of the Acts; 
Allusions of the Epp. ; Internal antecedents; Ac¬ 
tual Appearance of Jesus ; Sequel of the Conversion. 
4 . Missionary Oarbkr, —dating from Conversion; the 

Vision in Jerusalem: 

(a) First Period, cf Apprenticeship : Tarsus and 

Cilicia. 

(b) Secemd Period, of Cooperation with Damabat 

and, First Missionary Tour: Syrian Antioch, 
Relief of Famine in Judasa; Oypnis (Sergius 
Paulus, Elymos), Behaviour of John Mark; 
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8 . Galatian cities (Speeches at Pisidian Antioch 
and Lystra); ‘ Door of Faith opened to the 
Gentiles/ Growinjf Ascendency of Paul; Ooun* 
cil at Jerusalem. 

(o) Third Period, ^ EstaUiihedLeaderahin; Second 
Missionary Toxvr: Silas and Timothy; ‘The 
Phrygian and Galatian Country ’; Meeting with 
Luke and crossing to Macedonia — Work at 
Philippi, Thcssalonica, Berosa; Preaching at 
Athens; Founding of Corinthian Church; 
Thessalonian Epistles. 

(d) Fourth Period, of Judaistic Controversy ; Third 

Missionary Tour: Collision with Peter at An¬ 
tioch ; Anti-Pauline campaign of the Legalists; 
Journey to and Mission in Ephesus; Communi¬ 
cations with Corinth-—the two Epp.; the Col¬ 
lection for Jerusalem; Severe Illness; Journey 
in Macedonia; Epp. to Galatians and Romans; 
Solmirn at Corinth ; Reception at Jerusalem. 

(e) Fifth Period, of Imprisonment in Caesarea and 

Rome: Assault of the Jews in the Temple; 
Apprehension and Trials of Paul; Appeal to 
Cffisar; Voyage to Rome; Probable Acquittal 
and Release; Epistles of the First Captivity; 
Paul at Rome. 

if) Sixth Period, of Last Journeying, Renewed 
Imprisonment, and Martyrdom: Data for this 
Period ; Uevisitatlon of old Churches; Voyage 
to Spain; Movements indicated in 1 and 2Ti 
arid Titus; Character of Pastoral Epistles; Tra¬ 
dition of Paul’s Death. 

5. Chronology : 

p^xod Datum of Ac 12; Gal 2^, and Ac 11. 12 or 15 ; 
Year of Paul's Conversion; Year of Voyage to 
" Jerusalem (Ac 20); Space for the Last Period; 
Harnack’s Chronological Scheme. 

IL THE DOCTRINE. 

Introduction : 

Nature of Paul's Writings; Modern Analyses—Baur, 
Iloltzmann, Pfleiderer, The Dutch School, Reuss 
and A. Sabatier, Beyschlag, A. B. Bruce, Somer¬ 
ville, G. B. Stevens; OT Antecedents and Starting- 
point. 

L Dootrink op God : 

(а) The Fatherhood of God: Basis of Paullnism in 

the Teaching of Jesus ; Supremacy of Grace. 

(б) The Righteousness of God: its relations to Father¬ 

hood and Grace. 

(c) The A nger of God. 

(d) The Law qf God: Double sense of the tenn in 

Paul. 

a. Dootrins op Man: 

(а) The Constitution of Mankind: The Image of 

God ; Solidarity of the Race ; Man and Woman. 

(б) Spirit and Flesh: General and Specific Sense; 

Flesh and Sin; Heredity of Sin; the First and 
Second Man. 

(c) Sin and Death. 

(d) History of the Race: the Two Ages; the Heathen 

World; the Discipline of Israel; the Fulness of 
the Times. 

8. Doctrine of Christ and op Salvation : 

(a) The Person of Christ: Recognized in Paul’s Con¬ 
version ; God’s * Own Son ’; ‘ the lAird ’; Pre- 
existence of Christ; Christ and the Human 
Race ; Christ and the Curse of Sin. 

(f») The Death of the Cross: central to Paul’s teaching; 
representative. Justifying, propitiatory, recon¬ 
ciling, sanctifying; Juristic and Ethical Tlie- 
orics. 

(c) The New Life of Faith: Nature and Implications 

of Faith; the Resurrection of Christ and the 
Unio Mystica ; Filial Adoption. 

Doctrine op tur Holt Spirit : 

(a) God Immanent: the Teaching of Jesus and of 

Paul; the Spirit In the Heart. 

(b) The Spiritual Man: Progressive Sanctification; 

Holiness and the £thic.al Life, 
fc) The Communion of the Spirit, 

(a) The Earnest of the Inheritance. 

5. Doctrine op the (jiiurcii : 

(а) The Body of Christ: Expansion of Paul’s Idea of 

the Ecclesia ; the Church no temporal Institute. 

(б) The Brotherhood: Love, and the Works of Faith, 
(o) The Charismata: Edification, Church-meetings, 

and Administration. 

(d) Baptism and the Lord's Supj^: relative to 

Christ, and to the Church; Picture-signs, and 
Covenant-signs. 

(#) Church Organization: Development within the 
Epistles; Charismatic and Clerical, Missionary 
and Local Ministries; the Apostolate; no 
* Model ’ of Church-government. 

6b Doctrinh of the Kingdom op God : 

Based on the Jewish conception, as spiritualized 
by Jesus; Eschatological in outlook. 

(a) The Divine Sovereignty: Election and Fore¬ 
knowledge ; the Call of Believers. 

The Enemies of God: Satan, Evil Spirits; the 
Kingdom of Darkness; the nnal Struggle. 


(c) The Consummation: («) The Moral Perfection of 
Christians; (/S) The Resurrection of the Body: 
(y) The Intermediate Slate; (J) The Second 
Coming of the Lord Jesus—the DinoOment of 
Human History. 

i. The Life of St. Taul.— 1. Birth and Train- 
ing. ‘ I am a Jewish man, a Tarsian of Cilicia, a 
citizen of no mean city (Ac 21^) . . . brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel in this city [Jerusalem], 
trained in the strict way of the law of our fathers, 
full from the first (vTrdpxiov) of zeal for God’ (22^); 
‘AVhoin I serve from my forefathers in a pure con¬ 
science ’ (2 Ti 1"); ‘ Circumcised on the eighth day, 
of the stock of Israel, the tribe of Benjamin, a 
Hebrew sprung from Hebrews, in respect of the law 
a Pharisee, in respect of zeal a persecutor of the 
Cliurch, in respect of legal righteousness showing 
myself blameless’ (Ph 2 Co 11“ Ro 4198 11*. 
Ac &); ‘ I mode proficiency in Judaism beyond 
many of my contemporaries, being more extreme 
than they in zeal for ray ancestral traditions* 
(Gal Ac 2G'i* ®); at the same time, a * Roman * 
and so ‘ born’ iAc, 22“*“, 16®^). Thus much we learn 
from St. Paul about himself. [On the genuine¬ 
ness of the speeches see art. Acts of Apostles], 
Jerome {de Vir. Illustr. 5 ; ad Philem, 23), who 
knew Palestine, has a tradition that St. Paul was 
horn at Gischala in Galilee, ‘ jJRO a Romanis cap to 
cum parentibus suis Tarsiira Cfilicite coramigravit*; 
Kremcel {Beitrdgc z. Anfhellung d. Geschichte u. 
d. Briefc d. An. P. § 1) prefers this story to the 
statement of Raul’s Tarsian origin in the Acts, 
insisting that a ‘Hebrew sprung from Hebrews* 
signihes one born in Palestine. The above con¬ 
dition was fulfilled, however, if St. Paul’s family 
retained the native traditions; and Jerome’s tale, 
besides its gross anachronism, is too late and iso¬ 
lated to weigh against that of St. Luke. A modi¬ 
cum of trutli til ere may be in it: Gischala may 
liave been the old domicile of the family (tradi¬ 
tion is tenacious on this point), which in any case 
had emigrated not many generations before Paul’s 
birth, for it was still ‘Hebrew* in home-speech 
and spirit. Hence Saul is sent in his boyhood 
for education to Jenisalem; in later years he 
had a ‘ sister’s son * residing there (Ac 23“*“). The 
Cilician Jews kept up a dose connexion with the 
mother city, where they appear to have had a 
synagogue of their own (Ac 6®); they distinguished 
tnemserves by patriotic bravery in the siege of 
Jerusalem. Tlie wealth of Paurs father wo may 
fairly infer from the education given him (see 
Ramsay, St. Paul th& Traveller, etc., pp. 31, 310, 
312); his occupation as a tent-maker is no dis¬ 
proof of this, for well-to-do Jews wisely taught 
their sons some handicraft. His mother’s piety 
is implied in Gal 1**; comp, the sympathetic 
allusions of 2 Ti 1® 3*®. 

He was named Saul (SaCXoj in Acts where spoken 
of, SaoiJX where spoken to), presumably after the 
hero-king of his tribe (Ac 9* etc., 13* etc.; cf. IS^*). 
But his Hebrew name (SaOXos has, moreover, in 
Greek, the ridiculous sense of ‘waddling*) is dis¬ 
placed in Acts by the Roman cognomen Paul 
(llaOXoj, Paulus, ‘ little *) from the time the apostle 
enters on his wider career and meets Roman 
society. With the Ileb.-Rom. Saul-Paul compare 
John-Mark (Ac 15“), Jesus-Jvstus (Col 4**), also 
Flavius-Josephus. The change of name occurs in 
Luke’s narrative on the occasion of the conversion 
of Sergius Paulus, proconsul of Cyprus—a coinci¬ 
dence suggesting to many, after Origen {Comment, 
ad Bom., preejat.), Jerome {ad Philem. 1: ‘a 
prime ecclesia) snolio, proconsule Sergio ^ Paulo, 

I victorire sum trophma retulit erexitque vexillum *), 

I Augustine {Confess, viii. 4), that St. Paul took his 
apostolic name from this conquest—a proceeding 
in bad taste, and on other accounts improbable. 
If Paulus was a personal name, it might have been 
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duo to the bearer’s littleness; Saulos perhaps 
suggested it by resemblance of sound (Renan): so 
Jesus-Jasonf Joseph-Uegesippus, etc. (but those 
combinations are Heb.-Oreek, not Latin). Others 
explain it as an epithet, self-assumed in humib 
ity (cf. 1 Co 15®), or conferred by -way of con¬ 
trast with Elymas (Ac 13®* ®) overcome by the 
apostle as Goliath by little David (Lange); or as 
derived from a Hebrew root— sc. wrought 

(by God),’ or the like. But these conjectures are 
needless. With his Roman citizenship Paul in¬ 
herited a Latin name; and Paulus was a cognomen 
not uncommon in Roman families, borne, e.g.y by 
the great /Emilian gens. What his Roman gentile 
name (or nomcn proper) and prnenomen were, never 
appears. The low stature which, according to good 
tradition (Acta Fault et Thcrla:^ 3; see Ramsay’s 
67i. in the Rom. Emp.^ p. 32; cf. 2 Co 10** ^®), 
distinguished Paul, may have been a family trait 
suggesting the sobricniet, as in other instances. 
The apostle was * Paulus ’ to Romans, ITaDXot 
amongst Greeks, while he was ‘ Saul ’ to his fellow 
Jews and at Jerusalem. As ‘Saul, Saul,* in his 
mother-speech, the voice of Jesus addressed him 
(Ac 26^^). S(?e, further, Ramsay, St. Pauly etc. 

p. 8111’.; and Deissmann, Bibclstudicuy p. 184 If. 

In this apostle, Jew, Greek, and Roman met. 
The Jew in him was the foundation of everything 
that Paul became. He was ‘Jew* (Judican in 
nationality and education), ‘Israelite* (in descent 
and creed), ‘Hebrew’ (in language and tradition). 
The current Hebrew (i.e. Aramaic) of Palestine 
was spoken in his father’s house ; and ids student 
days gave him the mastery of it which enabled 
him to atldress the multitiKle of Jerusalem in their 
vernacular (Ac 22®) and to make hiin.self everywhere 
‘ to the Jews as a Jew ’(I Co IP). His OT quotations, 
though based on the LXX, occasionally indicate 
the knowledge of the ancient Hebrew which the 
pupil of Gamaliel must have possessed. No man 
more highly prized the priv ileges of Israel, or more 
fervently believed in its Divine election (Ro 3^’ ® 
9^*® 11. 15®, Ph 3^); no man more passionately 
loved his Jewish kin (Ro9^ ® IP^); none had drunk 
more deeply at the springs of OT revelation. As 
a Christian and a Gentile apostle Paul claimed to 
be the truer Israelite, for he was carrying out ‘ the 
promise of God to the fathers’ (Ac 13®®*^ 24’^ Gal 
3^*^^ 2 Co IP®, Ko 4i«-i7 94-« lo^ 15® *®); im¬ 

prisoned in pursuance of his calling, ho was ‘ wear¬ 
ing this chain for the hope of Isram ’ (Ac26*‘'^ 28®®). 

Bearing in his Pharisaic youth all the weight of 
its yoke, Saul had proved the impotence of the law 
as a moans of justification before God, and the 
hopedessness of Israel’s attempts to win through 
its observance the Messianic salvation (Ac 13®®*^, 
Ko 4i®'« 7®;®® 8® 9®i-10*, Gal 2^-1® 3^®-®® 5®* ®, 1 Co 15®® 
etc.). This was the chief gain of Paul’s apprentice¬ 
ship to Mosaism: ‘ through law I died to law ’; 
the law acted as a relentless spur on Saul’s sensi¬ 
tive conscience; it was his Traidayuryhs eh Xpiardv, 
driving him from itself to the gospel of Jesus even 
while, in its fancied interests, ho was His perse¬ 
cutor (Ac 26^^). Thus I’aul’s legalistic rearing was 
an essential negative preparation for his conversion 
and apostleship. But it contributed thereto in a 
positive sense. At Rabban Gamaliel’s feet (see 
art. Gamaliel) he learnt much that never left 
him. Paul’s theological method and style, and 
use of Scripture, are Rabbinical of the purest ago. 
The most fruitful recent expositions of his teach¬ 
ing (such as Sanday-Headlanrs RomanSy Pfleiderer’s 
Paulinismusy^ and Kabisch’s Eschatologie) draw 
their best illustrations from Jewish theology. In 
several of his doctrines, notably that of original 
sin and of the resurrection (Ac 23®‘® 24^^* ^® 26®), Paul 
continu^ a Pharisee. As against the sceptical, 
minimizing Sadducees, his sympathies were always 


with his early comrades (Ro 10®). He had an 
intimate knowledge, both practical and theoretical, 
of the ground of the legalistic controversy, on 
which he was to play a decisive part. He brought 
with him to tlio Christian camp the resources of a 
trained Jewish jurist, a skilled Rabbinical scholar 
and disputant. He was the one man qualified to 
etlect the transition in doctrine and institutions 
from the old faith to the new, to transplant 
Christianity, without destroying any of its roots, 
from the ancient soil of Judaism into the wide and 
rich lield ready for it in the Gentile woild. This 
transition hafl been virtually ellbcted in his own 
conversion to Christ. Hausrath questions the 
account in Acts of his studentship under Gamaliel 
at Jerusalem (Dcr Ap. Paulus, i. 3), on the ground 
of Gamaliel’s mildness and Paul’s seventy of 
temper ; but Paul was a zealot, Gamaliel a moder¬ 
ate, by temperament. 

St. Paul’s education and native bent were strongly 
Palestinian and Pharisaic. But he could not help 
acquiring knowledge of the broader Hellenizing 
theology that luul yi»read from Alexandria amongst 
the Greek Diaspora, with which Apollos (Ac 18®'*) 
and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews were 
imbued. He used freely the Book of Wisdom, 
which emanated from this school. In Col P®*®® 
(written, however, after Paul had met with Apollos) 
he shows his mastery of the theosophic specula¬ 
tions of the Alexandrian (and Essenic) Jewish 
teachers; and hi.s language appears to indicate 
some literary contact with his elder contemjiorary 
Philo (see Jdghtfoot and Kldpncr on Col. ad loc., 
and Jowett’s Essay on ‘ St. Paul and Philo ’ in 
his Epp. of St. Paul). Paul’s use of types and 
allegory may have been learnt from his masters 
at Jerusalem. 

St. Paul’s Tarsian birth and Roman citizenship 
secured to him an outfit for the Gentile apostleship 
such as no mere Palestinian Jew could possess. 
When Kronkel (as referred to above) contests the 
former point, and Hausrath (op. cit. p. 19), with 
Renan and others, the latter, tliey show undeserved 
distrust of the Acts; and they deny to Paul the 
status and equipment indisi>ensable for his mission 
to the Groeco-Roman world (see IJghtf. Bibl. Essa ys, 
iv.). Of his Gentile connexions, along with Ids 
Jewish antecedents, the ajjostle was thinking when 
he spoke of God as ‘having marked me out [for 
my hfe-mi.ssion] from my mother!s womb’ (Gal 1*®). 
'riie Rabbinical student of Jerusalem was first a 
Jewish boy in the streets of a heathen city, and 
his home continued to be there (he was certainly 
absent from Jerusalem during the visits of Jesus). 
St. Paul’s insight into the moral working of idol¬ 
atry, and his ready appreciation of Gentile senti¬ 
ment, speak for this. He is everywhere at home 
in the synagogues of the Dispersion. In the Grieco- 
Asiatic Tarsus (see art. Tarsus) the products of 
East and West met, ships of all countries lay at 
its wharves—a place to stir in an impressionable 
child thoughts and dreams of the wide world, and 
to impart an instinctive aptitude for mixing with 
all sorts of men. In Saul’s nature Greek versatility 
was blended with Jewish tenacity. 

Tarsus was the capital of Cilicia, then incor¬ 
porated in the province of Syria. This city issued 
fortunately from the troubles of the Roman civil 
wars, receiving the title of metropolis and the 
immunities of an urbs libera (Dio Cnrys., Orat. 2 j 
Pliny^ HN v. 27 ; cf. Ac 21®®); it had therefore its 
ecclesla, its elective magistrates and local jurisdic¬ 
tion ; and Paul’s father doubtless held the municipal 
along with the imperial franchise. This environ¬ 
ment made Saul a citizen of the world, while ho was 
a Jewish scholar and devotee. His mental imageiy 
is not gathered, like that of Jesus, from the fields 
and the face of nature; where not borrowed from 
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the OT, we trace it to the Jewish household and 
synagogue within doors, and out of doors to the 
streets, the agora, the stadium, the temples, the 
tratKc of a Greek seaport town. Such cities Paul 
sought by predilection; their society was his 
native element. The contact of Jew and Gentile 
cave the apostle his point of vantage; and he 
Found his main constituency in the large circle 
of piously disposed men and women of Greek 
culture attracted to the Hellenistic synagogues. 
Tarsus was at this period a university town of the 
highest repute (Strabo, xiv. 10. 13-15; Philos- 
tratus, Apollonius^ i. 7); it sent out distinguished 
professors of the Stoic philosophy, and afterwards 
of Roman law. Strict Jewish families held aloof 
from the Greek schools, and Paul’s style bears 
scarcely any trace of classical discipline; his Greek 
is the KOLv^ of the Levantine shores, enriched with 
Hebraisms of the LXX and the Synagogue and 
adapted to the new Christian ideas with creative 
originality. The citations he makes from Greek 
auUiors are of a popular, proverbial stamp (Ac 
173«, 1 Co 153^ Tit P2). Passages like 1 Co and 
Col 2® indicate St. Paul’s contempt for the empty 
sophistic and meretricious show into which philo¬ 
sophy had degenerated. Tarsus was a conspicu¬ 
ous arena for such display, and must often nave 
witnessed scenes resembling that in which Paul 
himself took so ready a part in Athens (Ac 17^’®*). 
At the same time St. Paul could not but receive 
intellectual stimulus, if only by way of aversion, 
from such a theatre of mental activity. His master 
Gamaliel is said to have encouraged Greek studies. 
Especially when Saul returned homo after his con¬ 
version (Ac 0** 11'^, Gal P'), with his mission to 
the heathen definitely in view, wo cannot suppose 
that he failed to use the facilities afiforded by his 
native city for studying the Gentile thought or the 
day (see liamsay, St, Paul the Traveller^ p. 354). 
Misaddress to the Areopagus shows that the apostle, 
when he chose, could become a philosopher to the 
philosopliers. The parallels in thought between 
St. Paul’s ethics and those of Seneca and the 
Stoics (see the Essay ad rem in Lightfoot’s Philip- 
pians) are, however, scaretdy closer than may be 
accounted for by the Stoical ideas in the air and 
by the unconscious sympathy with the nascent 
Cliristian faith existing in liigh-minded Gentile 
thinkers of the ago. 

In regard to forrn and expression^ it is likely that 
Paul learnt something from the schools of his 
native town. *ln general, the Enp, of St. Paul 
stand much nearer to the forms of the Cynic and 
Stoic diatrib^t as regards their methods and the 
complexion of their speech, than to the involved 
Kabbinical dialectic. Recent investigations on the 
subject (Wendland u. Kern, Beitrdge z, Geschichte 
d, griech, Philos, u. Relig, pp. 3-75, Philo u, d, 
kynisch-stoische Diatribe) bring this relationship 
increasingly into light ’; so lleinrici, Vorrede to 
1 Co in Krit.-exeg, Kommentar^ (Meyer); also 
Canon Hicks’ Paper on ‘St. Paul and Hellenism* 
in Stud, Bibl, iv. 

From Tarsus Paul carried off, if not a scholarly 
Greek training, at least his trade of tent-making 
(Ac 18^). Tarsus was a centre for the manu¬ 
facture of cilicium, the coarse goats’ hair fabric 
of the district, famed for its durability, of which 
shoes, mats, and coverings of all kinds were made; 
and the boy Saul was taught this local handi¬ 
craft. An industry everywhere in demand, this 
craft supplied him in his wandering apostloship 
with a means of livelihood, laborious and irksome 
enough, but adequate for his scanty needs (1 Th 
2*, 2Th 3®*^®, 1 Cfo 9®*'® etc.). ‘These hands,’ as 
Paul held them up, rough and black ivith stitching 
at the hard canvas, told tlieir tale of stem in¬ 
dependence and self-denial (Ac 29®***®). 


Of Roman law Paid had llie knowledge qualify¬ 
ing him to exercise his valued rigljts as a citizen of 
the Empire. This discipline contributed to his largo 
Christian apprehension of ‘ law ’ as a universal 
Divine institute, which has its nearest analogue in 
the Roman jus gentium. His prominent doctrine 
of Adoption (vlodeaLa) is based upon Grmco-Roman, 
not Jewish practice. His conception of the Church 
borrowed something from the Roman State as 
well as from the Israelite Theocracy (see Eph 2^®, 
Col 2*®, Ph 3®®). Not merely for his own 
protection (Ac 22-®) and as a passport to his 
message did the apostle pronounce the words 
‘ Civis Roman us sum ’ ana ‘ Coesarem appello,’ 
but with genuine loyalty and with a true sense 
for the grandeur anu enduring power of the rule 
of Rome. ‘Wo cannot fail to be struck with the 
hold which Roman ideas had on the mind of St. 
Paul. ... He had conceived tlie jCTeat idea of 
Christianity as the religion of the Roman world ; 
and he thought of the various districts and 
countries in which he preached as parts of the 
grand unity’ (Ramsay, Ch. in the Rom, Emp.* 
pn. 147, 148, St, Paul the Trav, pp. 125-127, 135; 
also Sanday-Headlam, Romans^ p. xiv). He had 
the Roman genius of the statesman and organizer. 
He planted his churches, by preference, in Roman 
colonies (Pisidian Antioch, Philippi, Corinth, etc.). 
To Romo St. Paul addressed nis most studied 
and complete Epistle; toward this metropolis of 
the world the advance of his mission from Jeru¬ 
salem westwards, for many years previously, had 
been directed (Ro l®‘^® Ac 19-* 23"). Only 

when at last he had made his defence and 
delivered his message before the Imperial Court, 
could the ‘ teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
truth’ consider that his ‘ preaching was fulfilled’ 
and his course finished (1 Ti 2^, 2 Ti 4’- To 
the Jewish student and the Greek cosmopolitan in 
Paul there was added the Roman gentleman. Ilia 
courteous dignity of bearing enabled him worthily 
to stand bemre magistrates and kings (Ac 9'® 2o, 
etc.). He commanded the respect of governors 
like Sergius Paulus and Porcius Festus, and the 
deference and goodwill of Julius the centurion 
in whose charge he voyaged Rome. There, 
too, an ‘ ambassador in chains,’ he gained a wide 
influence, and his presence greatly stimulated the 
Christian cause (Eph 6®®, Ph P® 4^®, Ac 28*®*®*). 
Though his prison, Rome was his best vantage- 
ground and his adoptive home. It was here that 
the apostle arrived, as appears from the Epistles 
of the First Captivity, at liis loftiest conceptions 
of the nature and destiny of the Universal Church. 

2. St, PauVsIdiosyncrasy, —The ‘strikingorigin¬ 
ality’ of Paul’s character is ‘due to the fruitful 
comoination in it of two spiritual forces, wliich 
are seldom found united in this degree in one 
personality — dialectical power and religious in- 
spiration^ or (to borrow Paul’s own language) the 
activity of the vovt and that of the Tvevpa* (A. 
Sabatier). Add to these attributes the apostle’s 
heart of fire, the glow of passion and imagination 
which fused his mystical intuitions and logic^ 
apprehensions into one, his fine sensibility, his 
resolute will, his manly sincerity and courage and 
woman-like tenderness, his vivacity, subtlety, and 
humour, his rich humanity and keen faculty of 
moral observation, his adroitness and ready tact, his 
genius for organization and inborn power of com¬ 
mand, and the vigorous and creative, tliough not 
facile, gift of expression that supplied tlie fitting 
dress, as original as the thought oehind it, with 
which his doctrine clothed itself,—all these quali¬ 
ties and powers went to the making of Jesus 
Christ’s apostle to the nations, the master-builder 
of the universal Church and of Christian theology. 

St. Paul’s physical frame appears by no means to 
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have matched the fipreatness of his soul. With a 
frankness that charms while it pains the reader, he 
quotes the taunt of his Corinthian opponents, ‘His 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no 
account ’; he reproaches those who ‘ counted of * 
him ‘as though walking according to flesh,’ and 
‘had an eye for matters of (bodily) presence,’ 
judging the lowly apostle by his unimposing 
exterior (2 Co 10^*^®). The barbarians of Lystra 
took Barnabas for Zeus, but I'aul for Hermes, 
comparing the dignified port of the one with the 
lively speech of the other traveller. The disad¬ 
vantages of his bodily presence were aggravated 
by the efl’ect of his occupation as a iourneyman 
tentmaker, and of the severe mishandling he had 
suflered from time to time on the part of his 
persecutors (Gal 6 ^’, 2 Co 11 ^'*®). Yet these 
physical disabilities and humiliations became, 
through ‘ the power of Christ overshadowing ’ him, 
a new source of spiritual strength (2 Co 11^ 12 ®-1®). 
It was a constant feeling of Paul’s, only heightened 
by recent illness, to which he gave expression 
in 2 Co 4’-6®: ‘ We have this treasure in frail 
earthen vessels. ... In this tabernacle we groan, 
being burdened ’ (cf. Gal 4 ^ 2-14 317 pjiQ Acta Pauli 
et Theclce^ as Kamsay has shown (C7i. in Horn. 
Emp.^ xvi.), ‘goes back ultimately to a document 
of tne let cent.’; and it thus describes (§ 3) Paul’s 
appearance as he first approaches Iconimn : ‘ bald- 
headed, bowlegged, strongly built, a man small in 
size, with meeting eyebrows, mth a rather large 
nose, full of grace, for at times he looked like a 
man and at times he had the face of an angel.* 
‘This plain and unflattering account seems to 
embody a very early tradition’ {op. cit. pp. 31, 
.32). The lifelike and unconventional figure of 
the Roman ivory diptych, ‘supposed to date not 
later than the 4th cent. ’ (Lewin’s Life and Epp. 
of St. Fault Frontispiece, and vol. ii. p. 211 ), 
partly confirms the above description. 

St. Paul’s constitution, if somewhat stunted and 
sickly, must have been nevertheless of a tough 
and stout fibre. His arduous travels, attended wr 
inanY years with the double strain of manual 
and intellectual labour, above all the catalogue of 
his hardships in 2 Co 11 , bespeak in him a man of 
exceptional vitality and nervous energy. And, in 
spite of his uncomeliness, he exerted a rare personal 
fascination. ‘Rude in speech’ as he was to a 
fastidious Greek ear, his charm of manner and the 
incisive force and sympathetic aptness of his 
address commanded a hearing from all kinds of 
assemblies. He could never be listened to with 
indifference. His meaching excited warm assent 
or contradiction. He set all minds astir and in 
debate around him; his presence and discourse 
acted like an electric current that drives to opposite 
poles the mingled elements through which it passes 
(Ac 13«-" 14^ etc., 2 Co 2 »^-i«). 

The emotional nature of the apostle counted 
for as much in the effects of his eloquence as did 
his intellectual powers. His temperament was 
choleric and impetuous, his nervous organism 
finely strung and Quivering with sensibility. There 
was nothing in him of the impassive Stoic. His 
affections towards his converts were those of a 
mother or a lover, rather than of a pastor. He 
‘travailed a second time in birth over’ the un¬ 
toward Galatians, ‘till Christ should be formed 
in ’ them (4i»; cf. 2 Co 11», 1 Th 2 '^-«). ‘ Now we 
live,’ he writes to the These., ‘if you stand fast 
in the Lord’ (1 Th 3®“^®). The attacks of sickness 
and the anxieties and disappointments of his 
ctdling threw him at times into paroxysms of 
anguish. But his mental buoyancy and elasticity I 
were equally marked; his ‘consolation through 
Christ ’ brought him an exultancy proportioned to 
the depth of grief in which he shared ‘ the suffer¬ 


ings of Christ’ (1 Co 2» 2 Co 4'^*» 7®^ 

Col 1*®, Eph 3*®, Ph 2^^- **). His letters—esp. 2 Co, 
Gal, Ph, 2 Ti—reflect the ardour and quick re¬ 
sponsiveness of the apostle’s feelings, his sudden 
alternations of mood, the conflicts of fear and 
hope, of affection and indignation, by which his 
soul could be torn and tossed. This lively play 
of emotion, expressed by look and gesture (e.^. 
Ac 13® 14^2-14 2 (j 34 231 -e 26’, Gal 3\ Ph 3^*, etc.) but 
held under the firm control of judgment, gave a 
peculiar animation to Paul’s discourse, which, how¬ 
ever abrupt and unpolished in phrase, was arrest¬ 
ing and affecting in the highest degree. He spoke 
from the heart and to the heart. The effectiveness 
of his utterance he ascribed to the energy of the 
Spirit of Christ possessing his mind; he was con¬ 
scious of ‘ Christ speaking^ in him ; a Divine force 
‘ energized mightily ’ through his ‘ wrestling ’ of 
spirit and of speech (2 Co 13®, Col 1®®, 1 Th 1®, etc.). 
Here was the true secret of St. Paul’s transcendent 
power. Before everything else he was a 
riKds—a man of the largest spiritual capacity, 
filled with the living Spirit of Jesus Christ. If we 
must admit a fault, nis vehemence was apt to 
break out into a heat and haste of temper, mani¬ 
fested occasionally in expressions whicn he was 
disposed afterwards to regret (see Ac 16®* 23^* ®; 
and perhaps 2 Co 7®* *, Gal 5'*). 

St. Paul shared eminently in the supernatural 
experiences and xaplo^Atara special to the apostolic 
age, as well as in the permanent and normal en¬ 
dowments of the Church. Ho exercised miraculous 
powers of healing and of discipline (Ac 13*'^^ 14*-*®, 
1 Co f)'*- ®, 2 Co 13^‘^‘’), though he did not 
regard these as the chief ‘ signs of the apostle * 
(2 Co ll23ff* .3^’*). Ho ‘spoke with tongues 

more than all,’ but thought this an inferior gift 
(1 Co 14^®‘2®). In ‘visions and revelations of the 
Lord’ no one could rival him (2 Co 12^*^); he had 
been once ‘caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words.’ To Paul the living God, the 
Lord Christ, the indwelling Spirit, the unseen 
world, were immediate and overwhelming realities. 

His thorn In the flesh (or rather, t/iorn for the 
fleshy (TKdXox// “rj capKl) is connected by himself with 
his unique experiences of trance and vision (2 Co 
12^**). The former served as a kind of counter¬ 
poise to the latter; ‘ Because of the excess of the 
revelations, that I might not bo excessivelv lifted 
up, there was given to me a thorn for my nesh, an 
angel of Satan sent to buffet me,—that I might 
not be excessively lifted up.’ We gather that tnis 
infliction was bodily in nature, acutely painful 
and humiliating, prostrating in effect, ana repeated 
in occurrence {vircpalpufiaK and KoKaipLj^y are both 
Greek presents of recurrent action); that it was 
also mysterious in origin, and such as to be fitly 
associated with the working of a malignant unseen 
power. From the connexion of v.^ with the fore¬ 
going context, it appears probable that the out¬ 
break of this malady attended Paul’s supreme 
vision, ‘ fourteen years ’ previously to 2 Co {i.e, 
about A.D. 43), when in a state of trance (w.*-*) 
he was ‘seized and caught up into paradise and 
heard unspeakable words.’ The ‘thorn’ attached 
itself to this ‘ bv<ep^o\’fi of the revelations ’ (cf. Gn 
3230. 81 jjj which tlie apostle ‘ exults ’ as he writes, 
and which, he feels, might otherwise have excited 
him to an unholy pride; this cruel affliction was 
therefore used by God for a merciful end. Hence 
the Lord, thougli thrice besought, did not remove 
the evil; He allowed ‘Satan’s angel’ ‘to buffet* 
His servant; but He promised grace sufficient for 
endurance, and assured the sufferer that * power is 
perfected in weakness.’ Thus Paul learnt to glory 
m this as in other weaknesses and injuries, and 
had indeed found himself strongest when nature 
was most beaten down (vv.** 
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Further light is thrown on St. Paul’s modady by 
Gal for it is probably the same affliction that 
we meet with here : ‘ In nought did you (Galatians) 
wrong me. But you know it was due to an in¬ 
firmity of the flesh that I preached to you at that 
former time. And your temptation in my flesh 
(my physical condition) you did not treat witli 
contempt nor loathing [lit. did not spit out\ but 
as an angel of God you received me,—as Clirist 
Jesus! Where, then, is your self-gratulation? 
For I bear you witness that, if possible, you would 
have dug out your eyes and given them me ! ’ 
The ‘thorn,’ then, was disabling; it compelled 
Paul unexpectedly to halt on his way, and so to 
preach to these ‘Galatians* (but see Ramsay’s view 
of the circumstances, stated below). Its effects 
w'ere such as to excite the scorn and aversion of 
beholders, so that it supplied a severe test of the 
candour and generosity of the Galatians who had 
witnessed Pam’s abject condition under its inflic¬ 
tion. It may also be inferred, though less certainly 
(see Lightfoot, ad loc.), that the complaint, at 
least temporarily, afiected the patient’s eyesight. 

The diagnosis excludes—(1) the hypothesis of 
spiritual temptations (to pride, blasphemy, etc., 
injectiones Satance) made current by Luther; and 
(2) equally that of carnal incitements^ favoured by 
mediaeval and Roman Catholic interpreters in 
accordance with the erroneous Latin rendering, 
stimulus carnis. (3) Nor could the ‘ thorn * have 
signified human opposers^ sucli as the * ministers 
or Satan* of 2 Co 11^®; nor the hindrances and 
afflictions related in 2 Co (Chrysostom, 

Erasmus, and others). (4) The evidence points to 
nhysical disease of some distressing and disfiguring 
Kind, recurrent at intervals, having its seat in St. 
Paul’s nervous constitution and supervening upon 
the ecstasy of his ‘ visions and revelations ’ (so 
Rwald, Ilolsten, v. Hofmann, Klfipper, Lightfoot, 
Sclimiedel, ICrenkel). Of known diseases, epilepsy^ 
or some obscure form of hysteria^ best answers to 
these conditions. Krenkel has elaborately dis¬ 
cussed the question in his Beitrdge (pp. 47-125), 
showing that ewilepsy was regarded by the ancients 
with j)eculiar iiorror as a supernatural visitation, 
and often associated with lunacy (Mt 4^® 17'®), 
with which also Paul was taxed (2 Co 5'* 12"). He 
observes, further, that spectators witnessing epi¬ 
leptic attacks used to spit out in superstitious 
dread and by way of averting the evil (the tnorbus 
qui sputdtur of Plautus’ Captivi^ III. iv. 18, and 
the despui suetus of Pliny’s HN x. 23 [33])—a 
circumstance explaining the ovbk t^ewriJcraTe of Gal 
4". Epileptic seizures taking place in mature life 
and at distant intervals are not necessarily fatal 
to activity and mental vigour: witness the cases 
of Julius Caesar, Peter the Great, N^oleon I.; 
the instance of king Alfred (Lightfoot, Galatiam, 
pp. 183-188) is strikingly parallel in some par¬ 
ticulars to that of Paul, liie hypothesis of oph¬ 
thalmia (advanced in Farrar’s St, Paul^ vol. i. 
Excursus X.) has its starting-point in Gal 4'®; 
it meets some but not all the conditions of the 
case. This disease, in the severe form supposed, 
damages the eyes to a degree inconsistent with 
Paul’s quick observation and powerful gaze. W. 
M. Ramsay has recently suggested 'malarial fever 
(comp. Conyb. and Hows. Life and Epp, of St, 
Paut^ ch. viii.), which (Ramsay conjectures) at¬ 
tacked Paul in Pamphylia (Ac 13'®-"), compelling 
Barnabas and himself to seek relief in the bracing 
air of the uplands of Asia Minor. To this necessity 
Ramsay supposes Paul to refer in Gal 4'®, on the 
theory that the ‘Galatians* of the Ep. are the 
South Galatians of Antiocli, Iconium, etc. {Ch, in 
Bom, Emp,^ iii., St, Paul the Trav. v. 2, and more 
recently in Hist, Com, on Qal,, 1899, p. 422 ff’.). 
This hypothesis, again, agrees with some but not 


all the symptoms of the malady. A long and 
perilous jouiney, like that from I’crga to Pisidian 
Antioch, would scarcely be undertaken in such 
‘ weakness of the flesh.* Nor is malarial fever 
likely to have excited the aversion indicated in 
Gal 4'^ And Mark’s desertion, under these cir¬ 
cumstances, becomes almost incredibly base. The 
references of Tertullian, and other early inter¬ 
preters, to violent headache and similar complaints 
are in the right direction, but inadequate. They 
may be an echo of the earliest tradition. If the 
apostle’s liability to nervous disorders supplies 
unfriendly critics with a ground on which to dis¬ 
credit his visions and his JJivine inspiration, these 
disparagements are but a repetition of those made 
in his lifetime. The fact that his malady exposed 
St. Paul’s apostlesliip to this reproach, gave a 
cruel and piercing sharpness to the ‘thorn.* So 
much the more perfect was the triumph of Christ’s 
grace in this deeply wounded man. 

3. St. PauVs Conversion .—The interest of St. 
Paul’s life centres in his conversion to the faith of 
Jesus Christ. The root of his doctrine is also 
here. This was the most pregnant event of 
apostolic history ; it is more fully related in the 
NT tlian any other outside of the Gospels. It was 
one of those lightning strokes occurring at de¬ 
cisive moments in the advance of revelation, which 
precipitate the issue of a long course of previous 
spiritual development, and liberate new forces for 
operation in some new era of the kingdom of God. 
'Tlie call of Saul of Tarsus to His service by the 
risen Jesus, while it put a last seal, from the hand 
of one hitherto His bitter enemy, to the testimony 
concerning His resurrection and exaltation (1 Co 
16®*"), supplied the starting-point for a fresh de- 
arture in the dispensation of the gospel (Eph 2"^, 

Ti 1'®). In the soul of the converted Saul a 
Avorld-wide revolution lay germinally hidden. In 
his mind the Christian principle, the rod 

(TTavpoVf first displayed its full significance ; in him 
Christ appropriated that ‘chosen vessel* through 
which His gospel was to work out its largest intel¬ 
lectual and social results, the instrument whereby 
the society of Jesus was to be expanded from a 
Jewish Messianic sect into the Church of the 
nations, coextensive with the Roman Empire and 
set on its way to re-creitte the civilized world. 

Saul’s conversion took place in a fashion be¬ 
fitting its historical importance. The passionate 
young Pharisee had witnessed with approval the 
stoning of Stephen, whose radical and incisive 
preaching recalled the tones of Jesus and re¬ 
awakened the deadly fear and hatred of the 
Pharisees toward His doctrine. The struggle be¬ 
tween the followers of Jesus and the existing 
Judaism, as Saul truly saw, was one of life 
and death. The mild policy of his master 
Gamaliel had allowed this monstrous imposture, 
this proclamation of a crucified Messiah and 
pretended Son of God, to make dangerous head¬ 
way, The heresy must be trampled out at any 
cost. In this conviction Saul was ‘breathing 
threatening and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord.* He acted ‘ignorantly, in unbelief,’ 
out of a sincere and uncompromising zeal for God, 
and doing violence therein to his kindlier feelings. 
The Jewish ecclesiastical leaders found in Saul, 
thus disposed, their fit agent in the attempt they 
made after the murder of Stephen, and at a 
moment when political circumstances gave them a 
free hand, to suppress the sect of the Nazarenes. 
Saul was travelling to Damascus, commissioned 
by the high priest, to bring as prisoners to Jems, 
any that lie should there find ‘of that way’; he 
was nearing the city about noonday, bent on 
harrying its defenceless Christian flock, when he 
was arrested by a burst of light ‘surpassing the 
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brightness of the sun/ that encircled his troop. 
Out of the blaze there appeared a clorioua human 
Form, who at his challenge declarea Himself to be 
* Jesus, whom thou persecutest! * The sequel of 
the story we need not repeat. It is told three 
times in the Acts: once by the historian on his 
own account and twice as reported from 

Paul’s speeches—to the people at Jerus. (22^’^*), 
and before king Herod Agrippa li. and Festus at 
Cresarea (26*'^'^). The variation of the three nar¬ 
ratives is interesting as showing how much dif¬ 
ference in descriptive detail was deemed consistent 
with identity of fact by a careful writer like St. 
Luke. The only real discrepancy lies in St. Paul’s 
omission in Ac 26 of the part of Ananias, on which 
he naturally dwelt in addressing the Jews (22). 
In the later address, speaking more summarily, 
lie ascribes to J esus directly, and as though com¬ 
municated at the outset, the revelations consequent 
upon ‘the heavenly vision.’ of ch. 9 ap¬ 

pear to embody Ananias’ account, which Luke 
would be sure to obtain (comp. Lk P) if within 
his reach. The train of events is most vividly 
reproduced in Paul’s unfinished speech at Jerus. 
(ch. 22), the objectivity of the appearance of Jesus 
and the overpowering compulsion that it exercised 
upon Saul’s mind oeirig asserted with strong 
emphasis (esp. w.'^- ^®). Here alone the two 
questions addressed by Saul to Jesus are re- 

{ )orted. In his speech at Cmsarea the apostle 
irings out the startling and complete reversal 
ellected in his conduct; to this account we owe 
also the statement that Jesus spoke in ‘the 
Hebrew language,’ and the significant sentence, 

‘ It is hard for thee to kick against the goad(s) ’ 
(words which do not belong to the true text of 
Ac 9®). ^ 

Tlie Epp. furnish many instructive references to 
Paul’s conversion. In 1 Co 9' his apostolic office 
(resembling that of the Twelve, v.®) is grounded 
on the fact that he ‘has seen Jesus our Lord.’ 
Indeed, Paul claims to be a witness of Christ’s 
resurrection in the same sense as were those who 
saw Him during tlie forty days, and the Imt of such 
witnesses, his birth into faith and apostleship, 
notwithstanding its abnormality and his unworthi¬ 
ness, being therefore as valid in itself as it was 
justified by its results (15®’®). In the latter pas¬ 
sage we see the humiliating asj)ect of St. Paul’s 
conversion; in 2 Co 4^’® and 5^®’^®, its splendour. 
God’s creative fiat bade ‘ the illumination of the 
knowledge of His glory’ shine through Saul’s 
blinded eyes into his dark and bitter heart, ‘ in 
the face of Christ ’ disclosed amid ‘ the glory of that 
light ’ (Ac 22”). There arose ‘ a new creation ’ 
resembling that which attended the word, ‘Let 
there be light.’ Paul was at the same instant 
‘ reconciled to God ’ and received a ‘ ministry of 
reconciliation ’ for the world (2 Co 5^®* ^®). Gal 
1”'” shows him intent on proving his independent 
apostleship: his knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
his commission to preach Him to the Gentiles 
w'ere derived, he asserts, at first hand from the 
Lord Himself, and at a time when his relations 
with the Church at Jerusalem had been only those 
of the persecutor. To no human mediation or 
indoctrination did he owe his ‘ gospel ’ (comp. P); 
‘Jesus Christ’ personally ‘revealed’ it to him 
The sight of the risen Jesus, allowed to 
Saul by the mercy of Go<l, ‘ revealed in ’ him ‘ the 
Son of God,’ his own and the world’s Lord and 
Redeemer (w.^®- ^*). This vision gave Saul the 
purport of nis message to the Gentiles, impressing 
upon this message a special Divine stamp and 
authority that raised him above the need and tht 
wish to ‘ confer ’ in respect to it ‘ with flesh and 
blood.* Hence upon his conversion be did not 
follow the natural course of repairing to Jerusalem 


in order to seek the recognition and instructian of 
I the heads of the Church there, but * went off into 
! Arabia,’ where he remained for some time in com¬ 
parative solitude (vv.”* ^®). In this connexion Paul 
speaks of the Twelve as ‘ the apostles before me,* 
since the manner of his call put him on an equality 
with them as one commissioned by Jesus Christ 
in person ; for he had ‘seen Jesus our Lord’ in 
His visible human form, and had ‘ heard ’—no mere 
spiritual call such as every servant of Christ hears 
—but ‘ a M'ord from His mouth ’ (Ac 22^**). In this 
sense he introduces himself to the Romans (P’®) as 
‘ a bondman of Jesus Clirist, a called apostle, one 
separated [marked oil* from others by bis call] to 
proclaim God’s good news about His Son.* It is 
noticeable that in the Address both of Romans 
and Galatians, where Paul reminds himself of the 
unique character of his apostleship, he speaks 
with emphasis of the resurrection of Christ, for it 
was the risen Saviour the sight of whom had 
changed everything for him. ‘The glory of that 
light” reflects itself in many passages of St. Paul’s 
letters,—2Th 2®, 1 Co (‘ the image of the 

Heavenly One’), Ro S^®-®®, 1 Ti e^®-!®, 2 Ti P® ”; 
and especially Ph 3®®- *^ (‘ the bod^ of His glory ’). 
Often, and more feelingly as time goes on, he 
dilates on the astonishing grace of God that called 
him, a violent enemy of the gospel, to bo its bearer 
to all nations,-Gal P»-w-S.a/^ 1 Co 15®* ^ Eph 
1 Ti 1”*”, etc. 

While miraculous in the means that efl’ected it, 
Paul’s conversion was no act of violence. There 
was an inward preparation for the revelation of 
Jesus, which brought to its issue a long struggle 
in the nature of Saul, and opened the door of 
escape from a moral situation that had become 
miserable beyond endurance to the proud and 
strict young l^harisee. The words of Jesus, ‘ Hard 
is it for thee to kick against the goad(s),’ touched 
the secret of the hearer’s heart. The ‘ goad ’ of 
Ac 26^'* is the jimdaqogus and prison-keeper of 
Gal 3, ‘the law’ of Ko 3. 4. 7 that ‘works out 
wrath,’ ‘ the power of sin ’ of 1 Co 15®®,—that, 
good in itself, supplied to sin the instrument by 
which it ‘ wrought out death ’ to Saul, setting his 
reason and flesh at internecine war. Fiercely as 
Saul attacked the name of the Nazareiie, he carried 
a more devouring strife within his breast. That 
Judaic law whicn he strove to honour by extir¬ 
pating its contemners, through its impracticable 
yet most just demands was meanwhile driving 
him, though he knew it not, into their ranks,* 
Such was tlie irony of the situation revealed by this 
illuminating w ord of Jesus. St. Paul’s subsequent 
doctrine of the impotence of the moral law* as a 
means of salvation is the transcript of this experi¬ 
ence. As he rode to Damascus, Saul was labouring 
under the painfully suppressed conviction of his 
pow'erlossness, and the pow’erlessness of his people, 
to fulfil the legal righteousness and therefore to 
attain the Messianic salvation which depended, 
he believed, ujion this one condition. This inward 
rage made him a more furious persecutor. He 
was ‘ kicking against * a ‘ goad ’ which wounded his 
soul; he was fighting down his secret misgivings 
re.specting Judaism. Until this moment, however, 
Saul had no su^icion that the Nazarenes were 
in the right. The crucifixion had falsified the 

* The intenireUtion here g^iven to the words 

reads more into the flg^ure than is usual; but this 
fuller meanin(( appears to be forced upon us by the data of 
the Epp., the main doctrines of which are a product and reflex 
of the writer's vital experience. Paul’s teaching on the Law and 
Faith rehearses the process that turned him from a Pharisee 
into a Christian, llis soul had been pierced and lacerated by 
his sense of moral impotence in face of the Law. Like a stupid 
beast, Saul knew not whUher this incessant goad was driving 
him, nor tofioge was the hand that plied It; be had struggled in 
wild and vain resistance, till the appearance and words of 
Jesus explained everything. 
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Messianic claims of Jesus; it proved Him a blas¬ 
phemer in calling Himself ‘ the Son of God.* To the 
testimony for Uis resurrection Saul’s mind was as 
completely closed, on a priori grounds, as that of 
many able and sincere men to«day. He had never 
met Jesus during His earthly life, or ho would 
have thought of llim difi’erently. (The words of 
2 Co 6^® si^mify, ‘ We have known a carnal M essiah ’). 
Had Saul so heard or seen Him, this fact would 
have aggravated the guilt of his persecution ; and 
he would surely have alluded to it in his later 
poignant confessions. In the W'ords of 1 Ti 1^^, ‘not 
knowing (Him),’ho ‘acted in unbelief.’ A ‘blas¬ 
phemer, persecutor, injurer ’ of his Lord, Saul was 
an object of pity for tnis reason ; pity, not anger, 
spoke in the voice of Jesus. He haa not sinned 
against the light. He testifies before Agrippa, ‘ I 
verily thought with myself that it was my duty | 
to do many things against the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth’ (Ac 26®). The speech of Stephen and i 
tho confessions and bearing of the persecuted 
Christians, though raising many q^ue.stions in 
Saul’s mind, had not seriously shaken his conviction 
of the falsity and banefulness of their doctrine. 
Had Saul before his vision of Jesus, as llolsten 
and others suppose, been so wrouglit upon by 
contact., with his Christian prisoners that he was 
half persuaded to join them ; had the predisposition 
to faith in the Nazarene grown up within iiim be¬ 
forehand and seized his heart so strongly, at the 
time of his journey to Damascus, that it was ready 
upon a nervous shock to project itself in the form 
of an apparition,—had such an incipient reverence 
for Jesus and a secret attraction to the persecuted 
cause arisen in him, tho i)ersecutor would have 
been disarmed. On the contrary, ‘Saul was 
breathing threatening and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord ’ up to the moment of his 
arrest; he acted throughout with a single mind. 
The mental elements out of which a self-generated 
vision of the glorified Jesus might conceivably have 
been formed, the material for such a hallucination, 
were wanting in him at that period. Instead of 
being preoccupied by the reproachful image of 
Jesus, Saul was confounded at llis appearance, and 
the current of his opinion.^ and feelings toward Him 
was reversed. He Knew himself to be a sinful man ; 
but that the crucified Nazarene would be his Saviour 
was an idea altogether alien and repuraant to his 
thoughts. The knowledge Saul nad gained of 
Christianity and Christians in the office of a per¬ 
secutor explains the enthusiasm of his revulsion 
and the readiness with w hich he fell into rank when 
once ho had changed sides, but it does not account 
for the interior cTiange itself^ whicli was unique in 
its conditions and antecedents, differing from all 
transformations of character brought about by 
human influences and subjective reflexion. The 
latter explanation tho apostle formally repudiates 
(Gal See McGiflert’s//wL q/* 

in (he Apost. Age^ p. 121 tf. 

The conversion of Saul is a psychological and 
ethical problem, tho solution of which is to be 
found only in the actual appearance of Jesus 
Christ to his senses on tho w'ay to Damascus, as he 
believed this to have taken place. Nothing but his 
certainty of that appearance could have convinced 
him that Jesus w'as raised from the dead, and was 
therefore the Messiah and tho Son of God. Nothing 
but the fact itself can, under the circumstances, 
fairly account for his certainty. This first vision 
is put, by himself and by St. Luke, upon a footing 
qiiite distinct from the other ‘visions and revela¬ 
tions of the Lord * about which he glories in 2 Co 
12 . There was no question in this case as to 
whether he w'as ‘ in the body or out of the body.* 
The revelation took place in broad daylight, on tne 
highway, as Saul was journeying with limbs and 


senses in full exercise, and his mind intent on a pur¬ 
pose diametrically opposed to the obedience of faith 
in Jesus ; and some of the phenomena attending it 
were sensible to others besides himself. The ablest 
attempt to explain the vision of Saul on naturalistic 
grounds still remains that made by Holsten in his 
Essay entitled ‘Die Christusvision des Paulus* 
{Zum Eoangdium d. Paulus u. Petrus, 1808); see 
also his Das Evang. d. Paulus dargestellt (1880). 

For three days Saul remained at Damascus as 
a man stunned by a sudden, heavy blow. 11 is 
world of thought was turned upside down by tho 
discovery that ‘ this Jesus ’ was, after all, ‘ the Son 
of God.*^ A silent and profound revolution was 
going on in the persecutor’s breast; God was 
‘revealing His Son within’ him. At the end of 
this time the penitent was prepared to welcome 
Ananias, wdio gave him the assurance of forgive- 
ne.ss and the right hand of Christian fellow'ship. 

the seal of baptism and tho bestowmient of the 
Iloly Spirit he became a member of the Church ; 
and Ananias’ prophecy opened to him tho prospect 
of his missionary calling. For ‘some days ^ he 
stayed ‘ with the disciples in Damascus,’ ana made 
public his conversion by ‘ immediately proclaiming 
in the synagogues that this Jems is tho Son oi 
God’ (Ac 9^®“*'^). Saul felt the need, however, of 
retirement to collect his mind after so bew ildering 
a shock, to think out his new position and the 
import of his strange exj)eriences. It is thus we un¬ 
derstand the retreat to Arabia, to wdiich the apostle 
refers in Gal St. Luke may have omitted 

this episode, because it belonged to St. Paul’s 
private life ; it falls between vv.‘-^'* of Ac 9. V.“ 
relates the simple declaration of faith in Jesus that 
follow'cd ‘ immediately’ on Paul’s conversion, while 
V.®® shows us the apostle in possession of a de¬ 
veloped faith and w’orking out, in the manner to 
whicli we becon e afterw’ards accustomed, a sus¬ 
tained and effective proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus: ‘ Saul grew the more strong, and con¬ 
founded the Jews that dw^elt in Damascus, proving 
that this is the Clirist.’ From his Arabian medi¬ 
tations he had gathered this new force; and tho 

{>ow'erful ar^uiments he now brings to boar iijon 
lis old position were the fruit of a prolonged 
reflexion, 

4. St, PatU's Missionary Career. —Ac 9^®*and 
2616-18 distinctly state that Saul’s vocation as 
Gentile apostle was revealed at the epoch of his 
conversion. Gal 1^®' implies as much. Saul 
went into Arabia with the kiiowdedge that his 
ultimate destination was to ‘preach the Sun of 
God amongst the Gentiles.’ Failure amongst his 
fellow-countrymen Quickened this conviction. His 
Gentile ministry had its root in his first experience 
of the grace of Christ. Yet he thought it his duty 
to ‘begin from Jerusalem’; his witness, he ima¬ 
gined, would be especially convincing amongst his 
old comrades ; so Uiat on his escape from the plots 
of the Jew's again.st his life in Damascus (2 CJo 
j 153.83) gaul returned to the Holy City, w'hoie ‘he 
preached boldly in the name of the Lord ; and he 
spake and disputed again.st the Hellenist Jew's; but 
tfiey went auout to kill him ’ (Ac 9"®- ®®). It was 
then, rather than at any later time, that the 
trance befell him in tho temple, when the Lord 
bade him ‘ Make haste, and get quickly out of 
Jerusalem,* since his testimony was rejected there 
and his mission was to lie ‘ far hence among the 
Gentiles ’ (Ac 22^’^'®^). This vision confirmed baul’s 
primary call, and overcame his reluetamio to accept 
defeat at Jerusalem. He stayed in the ci^, on 
this first visit after his conversion, only ‘fifteen 
days*; and now ‘ made the acquaintance of Cephas’ 
—of him only amongst the apostles—and of ‘James 
the Lord’s brother^ (Gal 1^-1®). Ac 9®® ®® relates 
further that ‘Barnabas introduced him to the 
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apostles’ (the phinil is inexact; Peter and James 
r^resented the Twelve), standing sponsor for him. 
‘ The disciples * were shy of their old tormentor; 
his disappearance from Damascus and the delay 
of his return had probably aggravated their sus¬ 
picions. It did not take long for Saul’s preaching 
to rouse the hatred of the murderers of Stephen, 
who looked on him as a traitor. The urgency of 
‘ the brethren * seconded the command of the Lord 
in the temple vision, and Saul was * brought down 
to Ccesarea, and sent forth (by ship) to Tarsus.’ 
Saul had little opportunity during the fortnight to 
make actiuaintance amongst the Christian com¬ 
munity in and around Jerus.; * and,’ he says, ‘ I re¬ 
mained unknown by face to the Churches of Judaia 
that are in Christ. Only they heard from time to 
time that our former persecutor is now preaching 
the faith of which he once made havoc ’ (Gal 1“*^). 

(а) With his arrival at Tarsus, in the second or 
third year after his conversion (‘after three years,’ 
Gal 1^®, reckoning by years current), St. Paul’s 
missionary activity properly begins,—when he 
‘ came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ’ (v.*^: 
Cilicia was a dependency of Syria ; and Paul here 
includes his whole ministry up to the time of the 
Jerusalem Council, 2^). Tliis Jirst 'period^ of more 
retired and preparatory labour, extended from the 
year 37 A.D., or thereabouts, to 44,* when Barnabas 
summoned Saul to assist him at Antioch (Ac 
11 “* ^). It was a seven years* apprenticeship for 
the Gentile apostle. The language of Gal 1, and 
the reference of Ac 15^ to ‘ the brethren from 
among the Gentiles throtiglunit (Jiliciay as well as 
‘ Antioch and Syria,’ imply that numerous Churches 
were formed during this period in Saul’s native 
province. St. Paul’s work in his homeland, how¬ 
ever, lay outside that main course of the Church’s 
development which Luke mode it his business to 
sketch ; and we have no letters from him to Cilicia. 
But these apprentice years served important ends, 
in ripening St. Paul’s convictions, maturing his 
plans, and giving him mastery of the weapons of 
y)iritual warfare that he was to ply upon a larger 
field. Independently, under no human master, he 
learnt his business as a missionary to the heathen. 
Over his relations to his family at Tarsus a veil is 
drawn ; but it seems unlikely that Paul would have 
stayed in this district so long had those relations 
been altogether ho.stile (cf. Ac 23^®), 

(б) The second stage of St. Paul’s ministry begins 

>vith his removal to Antioch under the auspices of 
Barnabas, who had been now for some years 
superintending the Church of the JSyrian capital, 
to which he was despatched from Jerusalem under 
the circumstances related in Ac Shortly 

before the summons to Antioch, Paul experienced 
the extraordinary vision referred to in 2 Co l2^-\ 
By tlie side of Barnabas, Saul took a commanding 
position in this metropolitan Church, next in im¬ 
portance to that of Jerusalem, planted in the third 
city of the Empire, the place where ‘the disciples 
were first called Christians.’ Along with Barnabas 
he was sent, a year after his arrival, to convey 
the alms of the Antiochene Christians to their 
needy brethren in Judoea, who were tlireatened by 
famine (Ac 11”'®®). When this ‘ministry was 
fulfilled,’ which strengthened the ties binding the 
Gentile to their Jewish brethren, the Hrdy Spirit 
singled out ‘ Barnabas and Saul * from amongst 
the ‘ prophets and teachers * of Antioch to an 
adventurous ‘ work,’ wliich was, in fact, the setting 
on foot of organized Gentile evangelism. With 
this step the Church commences the second stage 
of her history, that of her expansion through the 
Roman Empire ; and at ch. 13^'® begins the 

* With these and other dates given in this article the reader 
may compare art. CiiROXOLoaT of NT, in which in tome in- 
•tajQces the figures adopted are slightly different. 


second half of the Acts of the Apostles, with St. 
Paul for its hero, as St. Peter was the hero of 
chs. 1-12. The pointed repetition of the definite 
expression ‘ the work ’ at the beginning and at the 
t end (14^) of the story of this mission, and again in 
15®® relating to its middle and turning point,— 
when one considers St. Luke’s careful choice of lan¬ 
guage, and the absence in 13^®* of any explanation 
such as he is accustomed to give of critical changes 
in St. Paul’s line of movement (see 9^* 16®'^® 17^"** 

208),—leads one to think that the plan of campaign, 
at least in its general outline (through Cyiirus, 
across to Pamphylia, and round by South Galatia 
home again), was settled under the direction of the 
Spirit before leaving Antioch. Mark deserted, 
wnile his two leaders ‘ fulfilled, the toork* to which 
they were ‘ delivered by the grace of God.’ 

On the First Missionary Journey Barnabas 
and Saul, with John Mark, Barnabas’ cousin 
(Col 4^®), for their assistant, set sail from Seleucia, 
landed at Salamis, and traversed the island of 
Cyprus from east to west, preaching wherever 
Jewish synagogues gave opportunity. At Paphos 
the missionaries were invited to speak before 
Sergius Paulas the proconsul, a Roman governor 
of unusual intelligen (!0 and interest in religious 
matters. The conversion of this Roman nobleman 
was a triumph for the neAv faith, and a happy 
augury for the enterprise of the missionaries. But 
it has importance in two further respects; os the 
first collision of Cliristianity upon such an arena 
(comp., however, the case of SiMON Magus [wh. 
see] at Samaria, Ac 8) with the great religious 
force of Magianism and Oriental theosophy repre¬ 
sented by Elymas (or Etoimas),--the type of 
many such encounters; and secondly, as the 
occasion when, before all eyes and in the field of 
the Gentile mission, St. Paul’s ascendency of char¬ 
acter and inspiration asserted itself and a signal 
crisis called into exercise his hidden powers. The 
judgment upon Bar-Jesus was one of those em¬ 
phatic ‘ signs of the apostle ’ by which God desig¬ 
nated Uis chosen instrument. It is at this point, 
‘ when Saul stands forth by himself and becomes 
the principal actor’ (Lewin), that Luke makes the 
change in his name (v.®); when the missionary 
band set sail from Paphos to Perga of Pamphylia, 
the voyagers are described as ‘ those about Paul ’ 
(‘ Paul and his company,’ v.^®)—a phrase suggesting 
that Paul took the initiative in the measures for 
departure from Cyprus. This fact, together with 
the hazard and uncertain duration of the tour now 
extended to the mainland, may explain the with¬ 
drawal of Barnabas’ kinsman ana his return to 
Jerusalem. When the matter was discussed at 
Perga, it appeared that in South Galatia lay ‘ the 
work’ on which the apostles had been ‘sent out 
by the Holy Spirit.’ It was not Paul’s ‘infirmity 
of the flesh * (Gal 4'*) that forced him and Barnabas 
out of their way to visit South Galatia; they 
were prosecuting the main object of their journe> ; 
and Mark was deserting not a sick companion, but 
‘the work’ he wjis pledged to pursue. See, fur¬ 
ther, for the reasons that may have prompted this 
desertion, the art. Mark (John). 

Hence the travellers made no stay at Perga, but 
pushed on rapidly to Pisidian Antiooh—‘ the centre 
of military and civil administration in the southern 
parts of tlie vast province called by the Romans 
Galatia* (Ramsay). If it was St. Barnabas’ predi¬ 
lection that drew the missionaries first to Cyprus 
(4®*- 15®®), in the occupation of Antioch we may 

trace St. Paul’s strategic skill; it was his habit to 
strike at the centres ot provincial life, wherever in 
such cities a Jewish synagogue oflered a foothold. 
This city commandect the great hignroad from 
Syria to Ephesus and the west, and was ce tral 
for southern Asia Minor. On the journey of a 
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hundred miles from Perga to Antioch, through 
the wild ranges of the Taurus, Paul may well have 
met some of uiose ‘ perils of rivers * and ‘ of robbers * 
which he associates in 2 Co 11*®. For the route 
see Ramsay, Church in Bom, Emp, ii. 2 and map. 
At Antioch, and onwards, Paul takes the lead in 
speech and action (14®* ‘Barnabas and Saul* 
set out on the expedition; ‘ Paul and Barnabas * 
will return (Ac 13^ 15®). 

St. Paul*s address in the Antioch synagogue 
(Ac 13^®’") holds a place in Ac 13-28 corresponding 
to that of St. Peters Pentecost sermon in Ac 1-12; 
it IS a typical specimen of his preaching to Jews of 
the Dispersion. As on subsequent occasions, he is 
listened to at first with attention, and ‘ many of 
the Jews and devout proselytes’ are favourably 
affected, until ‘on the next Sabbath* the syna* 
gogue is crowded with Gentile hearers, whose 
presence excites Jewish rancour. The courage of 
the apostles rises with the storm ; denied a 
further hearing, they solemnly exclaim, ‘Lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles ! * So the inevitable rupture 
takes place. The Jewish leaders are enraged to 
hear their Messianic hopes and the privileges of 
the chosen race extended to heathen ‘ dogs,* and 
to see the Gentile frequenters of the synagogue 
flocking to the preachers of this scandalous 
‘ gospel * and admitted by baptism into their 
B^ismatic ‘congregation.* They cast about for 
means, usually not lar to seek, of exciting the city 
magistrates, or the mob, against the missionaries, 
who appear in the light of disturbers of the public 
peace (Ac 17®) and are, in one way or other, be¬ 
fore long expelled, to pass on to the next city, 
repeating this experience and finding themselves 
not infrequently pursued thither by their previous 
assailants. ‘ Perils from’ their ‘countrymen, perils 
from the heathen,’ followed iniinediately on those 
‘ perils of rivers * and ‘ perils of robbers * through 
wnich the missionaries nad arrived at S. Galatia. 
They were hunted in turn from Antioch to Iconium, 
and from Iconium to Lystra and Derbe; and this 
was a foretaste of what became with St. Paul the 
familiar order of things. Still he persisted in 
appealing to ‘the Jew first,’ and made the syna¬ 
gogue in each new city his starting-point. Though 
ne might win only a handful of his compatriots, 
he always found prepared hearers in the proselytes 
and Gentile synagogue worshippers, amongst whom 
were many pious Greek women of the educated 
classes (Ac 17®). 

Driven from Antioch, the missionaries travelled 
(some 80 miles E. by S.) to Iconium (mod. Ko7\ich)y 
a flourishing commercial city, with a synagogue, 
where, despite persecution, they preached lor ‘ a 
considerable time’ (‘the whole 'winter,’thinks Ram¬ 
say) and with much success, till Jewish intrigues 
compelled their flight ‘ to the cities of Lycaonia, 
Lystra and Derbe ’ (Ui’*^). The four towns 
enumerated lay within the province of Galatia, 
and were all places of importance in the Roman 
administration,—Antioch and Iconium within 
Phrygian, and Lystra and Derbe in Lycaonian 
Galatia. Lystra (20 miles S. of Iconium) was, 
like Antiocn, a colonia, a link in the chain of 
fortresses planted by Augustus to secure the 
Pisidian and Isaurian frontier. Derbe (60 miles 
S.E. of Iconium) was the border town of Galatia 
in this direction. Here the Jewish persecution, 
organized from Antioch, appears to have ceased. 
At lustra ‘ the multitudes, who deified Barnabas 
and Paul on the healing of the lame man, shouted 
‘in the Lycaonian tongue’; but they gave the 
visitors the names of Greek gods, and understood 
Paul’s Greek speech (14^®'^^), m which we have an 
example of his preaching to the simpler sort of 
heathen audiences. Throughout the missionaries 
kept to the track of Groeco-Roman civilization and 
VOL. III.—45 


rule, and Jewish settlement. It was the local magis. 
trates, not the Roman officials, with whom they 
came into conflict; hence it was possible to escape 
by moving on,—possible also after a lapse of time, 
probably in the new year under new magistrates 
(see Ramsay, Ch, in Rom. Emp.^ pp. 70-72), to 
return to the cities previously visited. The two 
travellers retraced their steps from Derbe to 
Antioch, ‘confirming the souls of the disciples* 
and ‘ appointing elders in every Church * (vv.*^* 

At Lystra Paul underwent the single stoning of his 
experience (2 Co 11®®), which left on him probably 
some of the *stiamata of Jesus’ referred to in 
Gal 6^’. Althougli no synagogue is mentioned in 
Lystra or Derbe, Jews certamly resided in the 
former place, or the ‘Jews from Antioch and 
Iconium’ could not have stirred up the murder¬ 
ous assault they did. The half-Jewish Timothy 
sprang from Lystra (Ac 16*• ®). Returning home¬ 
wards, Paul and Barnabas ‘ spake the word in 
Perga,* and then sailed from the neighbouring 

ort of Attalia (14®®‘®®) to Syrian AntioSi. They 

ad been absent, as Ramsay calculates, above two 
j’^ears, leaving Antioch in spring and returning in 
the third summer or autumn following. Naviga¬ 
tion, and travelling in the interior of Asia Minor, 
were possible only from March to October. On 
the topography, and the political and social con¬ 
ditions of the regions traversed, Ramsay has 
superseded all other authorities {Ch, in Rom. 
Emp. ch. ii., and St. Paul the Trav, chs. iv. v.). 

Two things were made clear 1^ this experi¬ 
mental mission from Antioch. First, that the 
heathen in the Grueco-Roman cities were prepared 
in large numbers to receive the gospel—‘ Goa had 
opened to the Gentiles a door of faith’ (v.®’). 
Secondly (and though Luke does not say this, he 
indicates it strongly), Paul was marked out as 
chief of the Gentile mission. With the hour had 
arrived the 7nan. At I’aphos, Antioch, Lystra— 
in speech, action, suffering—Paul had come to the 
front by the force of events. God has now put a 
broad public seal, known and read of all men, 
upon the vocation of which His servant had 
been conscious long before. ‘The signs of the 
apostle’ subsequently wrought among the Corin¬ 
thians (2 Co 12**’ *®), wore plainly visible in St. 
Paul through this journey. As they returned to 
Antioch, Barnabas surely thought concerning his 
companion, ‘He must increase ; I must decrease.’ 
Accordingly, when after the lapse of ‘ no small 
time’ (a year or so) the Antiochene Church was 
disturbed by circumcisionists from Jems., it is 
‘ Paul and Barnabas ’ (not ‘ Barnabas and Paul ’) 
who debate with them ; and ‘ Paul and Barnabas ’ 
are sent to lay the matter before the mother 
Church at Jerusalem (16** ®). This latter Church, 
however, gives Barnabas courteous precedence 
(Ac 16*®'®®); he was the senior man, and its own 
delegate. 

The most striking evidence of St. Paul’s ascend¬ 
ency is afforded by his own account of the Con¬ 
ference at JeruB. m Gal 2*‘*®. (We assume, with 
most scholars, that Gal 2*’*® corresponds to Ac 
16*'”; see art. Acts of Apostles ; also Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 122-127; Lipsius in ‘ Handcomm. 
z. NT,* Galat.y ad loc.; Harnack, Die Chronol. d. 
altchristl. Litteratur, Bd. i. p. 237).* To Paul 
comes the ‘ revelation ’ directing the deputation 
from Antioch. He adopts the bold step of taking 
with the party Titus, representing tne Gentile 
Christians whose status was disputed. He ‘ com¬ 
municated to those of repute the gospel ’ that, he 
says, ‘ I preach amongst the Gentiles,’ putting it 
to them as the substantial question for decision, 
whether he had ‘ run in vain.* If the Gentiles 

*Add to these authorities McGiffert's Christianity im the 
Apostolic Age, p. 208ff.: and art. OuaoNOLOaT or MT. 
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must be circumcised in order to be Christians, St. 
Paul’s mission is stultified. The ‘Pillars* now 
* see ’ that to Taul is ‘ entrusted the gospel of the 
uncircumcision, as that of the circumcision to 
Peter ’ ; they approve his work as being of God. 
Barnabas is duly honoured, and was heartily with 
Paul in his contention ; but Paul unmistakably 
plays the leading part in the negotiations, and the 
controversy gathers round his person. He acted 
throughout as the responsible heeid of the Gentile 
mission, and was so acknowledged by the elder 
chiefs of the Church. All this we can understand, 
as taking place after the first missionary tour and 
the events of Ac*1,3. 14, which brought Paul to the 
forefront and displayed in him powers fully com¬ 
parable to those manifested in Peter’s ministry, 
in A.D. 44-46, when Antioch sent relief to the 
famine of Jems., there was no such evidence of 
Paul’s supereminent gifts before the Church; nor is 
it likely that either Barnabas, or Peter and James, 
then regarded him in the light in which he appears 
in Gal The historical situation, the occasion 

of dispute (viz. the attempt to impose circumcision 
on Gentile Christians), and the chief persons con¬ 
cerned in the discussions of Ac 15^*®* and Gal 2^"^*^, 
are the same. The contrast between the narra¬ 
tives is fairly explained by the fact that St. Luke 
gives the public and exterior view of the proceed¬ 
ings as they concerned the Church at large; St. 
Paul, their personal aspect and bearing. 

The Council of Ac 15 naturally had its inner 
history; private conferences paved the way for 
the public settlement. In complicated and deli¬ 
cate aflairs of this sort very dillerent representa¬ 
tions may be equally true. ‘ The two accounts ad¬ 
mirably complete each other. . . . The discrep¬ 
ancies can, for the most part, be explained simply 
from the difference of the standpoint of the 
relaters* (Pfleiderer, Hihh. Lect, 1885, on ‘The In¬ 
fluence of the Apostle Paul,’ p. 103): see, however, 
chs. iii. and vii. of Kamsay’s St, Paul the Trav,^ 
where the coincidence of the second visit of Paul in 
Gal with the second in Ac (11. 12) is vigorously 
but not convincingly maintained. Luke gives no 
hint at the earlier juncture of the momentous con¬ 
troversy of Gal 2, for which, indeed, the occasion 
arose only after the joint mission of Barnabas and 
Paul to S. Galatia, when mere Gentiles were 
received in large bodies into the Church (see 
Hort’s Jud, Christianity, pp. 64-67) ; the Jems, 
Church was occupied in a.d. 44-46 with the 
famine and the Herodian persecution ; for Paul to 
have raised the question of his apostolic status 
then would have been premature and officious. 
Paul ignores in Galatians the second visit to Jerus., 
because it was devoted to the specific business 
stated by Luke, and nothing arose out of it 
affecting nis relations with the first apostles or his 
own apostleship (see Lightf. Gal., note appended 
to ch. ii.). Returning from Jems, at that time, 
Saul resumed his place among the ‘ prophets and 
teachers* of the Church of Antioch (Ac 13'). 

The second stage of Paul’s ministry culminates 
with the Council at Jerus., which gave validity 
to Gentile Christianity and St. Paul’s plenary 
apostleship, now attested by God in the suc¬ 
cesses of the first missionary journey. 

(c) The third period of Paul’s ministry is signal¬ 
ize by the extension of his mission to Europe, 
and by the writing of his earliest apostolic letters 
(1 and 2 Th). The history of the Second Mis¬ 
sionary Journey is contained in Ac 16®«-18®2. 
It beMS with the rupture between Paul and 
Barnaoas, occasioned by Paul’s refusal of the com¬ 
panionship of Mark (to whom in the end he was 
reconciled: PbiJem®^, Col 4'®, 2 Ti 4"), but of 
which a deeper cause lay in the changed relations 
of the two leaders. Paul must now go his own way. 


He proceeds to the mission field in Asia Minor, 
taking for his associate Silas (or Silvanus), one of 
the two delegates sent from Jerus. to accompany 
Barnabas and Paul on their return to Antioch 
(Ac 15'®* ®®). Silas, like Paul, was a Hebrew 

of Latin name and Roman citizenship (16®^),—a 

* prophet,’ moreover, and a ‘leading man* in 
the Jerus. Church. He accompanied Paul only for 
this journey. Much later, we find him acting as 
St. Ireter’s secretary (IP 5'*). Silas and Mark 
were important links between the Apostles Paul 
and Peter, and between the Judaean Church and 
the Gentile mission. Paul and Silas journ^ed by 
road, through the Cilician Gates, to S. Galatia, 
arriving first at Derbe, then at Lystra. At Lystra 
Paul enlisted young Timotheus, possibly to fill 
the place of Mark as assistant to himself and Silas. 
He first, however, ‘ circumcised him,* since he was 
the son of a Jewess, to avoid scandalizing the 
Jews (Ac 16'‘^). At each place Paul and Silas de¬ 
livered the resolutions of the Council of Jerus. 
( 15 is- 2 »), which were received everywhere (16®®'“ 
16^- ®) with lively satisfaction. They effected their 
immediate purpose of composing the Judaeo-Gentile 
Churches and putting a stop to the legalistio 
agitation. The circumcision of Timothy was 
another conciliatory step on St. Paul’s part (see 
llort’s Jud. Christianity, pp. 84-87). The line of 
Churches between the two Antiochs were now 
becoming ‘ solidly established in the faith, and 
they were increasing in number daily.* 

Ac 16® brings us to the turning point of the 
second missionary journey, and to a critical moment 
in Paul’s career. St. Luke is pressing forward to 
the Macedonian mission, and sketches intervening 
movements less distinctly than his wont, in the 
long and somewhat awkward sentence of vv.®’®. 
We gather that St. Paul’s plan had been, after the 
visitation of the S. Galatian Churches now com¬ 
pleted, to push on westwards along the ^eat 
highway to Ephesus, the chief city of Asia Minor 
and the stepping-stone to Greece and Rome. But 
the travellers were ‘ forbidden by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia ’ (the Roman province of 
that name, with Ephesus for its capital). When 
afterwards, ‘having come over against Mysia,* 
much farther north, ‘th^ were trying to enter 
Bithynia,* ‘the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ 
They were thus compelled finally to make for 
Troas, where tlie vision appeared which sum¬ 
moned Paul to the help of the Macedonians. This 
was a great and pregnant movement in apostolic 
history—the step which carried Paul and Silas 
across the ^Egean ; other events of the time were 
of importance, in Luke’s view, only as leading up 
to this. Three distinct Divine interpositions 
occurred, forcing Paul and his companions upon a 
venture quite unanticipated by themselves. 

But how are we to construe the first clause of 
V.® —according to the critical text its principal 
and governing sentence, ‘ But they passed through 
the Phrygian and Galatian country, having been 
{i.e. since they were) forbidden* by the Holy Spirit 
to speak the word in Asia ’ ? (SiijXdov ^pvylav 
teal VdhariKTiy KuXvShret K.r,\.), Ramsay 

(who has reinforced with powerful arguments the 
theory held by Mynster, Perrot, Renan, Hausrath, 
Weizsiicker, that Paul never entered N. Galatia, 
and that the Galatians of his £p. are the people of 
the Phrygian and Lycaonian Churches founded on 

• Ramsay prefers the reading of the "fR, hikQwrn n.r.x.t which 
he interprets as resumptive of w.*-®, thus detaching 
Bivrts from the foregoing clause. Even with the reading 

it is maintained that >Mi*Xt;0ivrfr . , . conveys a dlstmoj 

predication, not explaining the htXBiiM, but supplement^ » 
and stating the next occurrence (see, besides Ramsay as mIow, 

9 Destination and Date if the Sp. to the OaLt cb. hy* 
With the given arrangement of words, Uiis construction at cn« 
best is arudcial. 
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the first tour) ^argues that ‘the Phrygian and 
Galatian region* of this passage is simply the 
Phrygo-Galatian district extending from Tconinm 
to Antioch traversed before, and that Paul and 
Silas journeyed in a direct line, and with no con¬ 
siderable delay, from this region to Troas. It 
seems to be clear, on the other hand, that v.® 
concludes the account of St. Paul’s visitation of 
S. Galatia, and that v.® relates his setting out on a 
new campaign. Forbidden to preach in Asia, the 
missionaries moved in another oirection ; and ‘ tlie 
Phrygian and Galatian region * is Luke’s definition 
of the fresh field upon which they now enter. 
Here St. Luke first employs the word Galatian^ 
although the travellers have been within the 
Roman province of that name since arriving at 
Her be, for the cities of Asia Minor evangelized 
on the first tour all lay (as Ramsay has decisively 
proved) within its bounds. We naturally look for 
this new * Galatian region * in Galatia proper or 
N. Galatia, the western part of which, with 
Pessinus for its centre, marched with Phrygia 
not far to the east of the direct way from Antioch 
to Troas. The presumption from Greek usage is 
that rV ^px^iav Kal VdXariK^u signifies two 

adjoining districts coupled togetuor, rather than 
one district known by two difierent names (comp. 
Ac 27®, Lk 1 Th 1®), and that the co-ordinate 
‘ Phrygian * and * Galatian * are used in the same 
sense (the former ethnic^ and so therefore the 
latter). Emerging from N.W. Galatia, the travel¬ 
lers would find tnemselves (v."^) close to Rithynia 
on the north, and with Mysia presenting itself on 
the west. V.® thus fills in the geographical space 
between vv.® and and defines the tract, first 
Phrygian in population then Galatian, which 
separated Bithynia from St. Paul’s old mission 
field.* (On the question of N. v. S. Galatia see, 
in addition to writers mentioned before, Lightf. 
Galatians^ Introd.j Ramsay’s Ch, in Horn. Emp. 
chs. iii.-vi., St, Paul Trav. chs. v., vi., viiL, ix., 
Studia Biblicat IV. ii., and art. Galatia in this 
Dictionary; Chase in the Expositor, iv. viii. 401, 
ix. 314, 331, with Ramsay’s replies ; Gifford, ih. 
IV. X. 1; Zockler, SK^ 1894, pp. 51-102; Schiirer, 
Jahrh, /. prot, Theol.^ 1892, p. 471; Grit. Bevietv, 
III. [1893] 356 ; Lipsius, * Uandcom.,’ Galat., Ein- 
leitung). The vero Si7}\0ov (16®) connotes a ‘mis¬ 
sionary progress ’ (St. Paul tAe Trav. p. 384); and 
when Paul revisits this district on his tnird journey 
(18^), he ‘travels through the Galatian region and 

* The writer !• now (1900) inclined to Kamsay’s coiiHtruction 
of K. r«A«r. ^ denoting the Phrygo-Galatian 

[he would prefer to Bay, Galutlc-Phrygian] region ; but unleea 
thiM phrase hod an accepted political hmitation, of which there 
is no evidence, it coverw presumably the west of the province of 
Oalatia generallv, the whole of which was (in the substratum 
of its poDulation) Ph^gian ethnically and Galatian politically. 
Even in the N.W., as Uomsay intimates, the Oalatw were never 
more than a ruling clan. On this modified view, it would appear 
that Paul and Silas, when forbidden to preach * in Asia,' moved 
northwards from the field of the earlier mission, confining them¬ 
selves still to Phrygia Galatica where they were allowed to ‘ speak 
the word,’ and avoiding Phrygia Asiana which they had been 
previously on the point of entering (rv *Ar<> is thus seen to be 
antithetical to . . . raXotrt»f,t x^'patp). Taking this course 
and marching within the eastern side of the border-line separ¬ 
ating the two provinces, which parted Phrygia between them, 
the apostles arrived at the N.W. comer of Oalatia, with 
Bithynia fronting them, and Mysia flanking them at some 
distance to the west. Here, once more, their course was 
supernaturally diverted—from north to west, as previously from 
west to north—and ‘ passing over Mysia ’ (a part of Asia, where 
they had been * forbidden to speak tne word^) they reached the 
sea at Troas. Paul and Silas thus traversed, in west central 
Oalatia, a wild and desolate country ; but this route was forced 
upon them, and Paul * would not be deterred by rough or un¬ 
frequented paths ’ (Ltft.). There must have been at this time 
re^lar communication between the S.W. and N. of the great 
Galatian province. The view followed in this note gives a good 
sense to Ac IS**, . . . r. ^pvyictv, 

which means, in this light, ‘ traversing the (above-mentioned) 
Galatian region and Phrygia * at large—not toe Galatian part of 
it alone, to which Paul’s travels had neen specifically limited on 
the Second Journey. 


Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples,* 
“the last clause implying that on the ground so 
lightly passed over in 16® considerable time hod 
been spent and many souls won for Christ. To 
this second ioumey the origin of the Galatian 
Churches, addressed in Paul’s great Ep. of that 
name, has been generally referred, its interpreters 
seeing in the recipients Galatians by race,* in¬ 
habitants of the north (preferably the N.W.) of 
the great Roman province of Galatia. Paul made 
acquaintance with his ‘Galatians’ unexpectedly, 
when compelled by illness to seek their hospitality 
and so to give them the gospel (Gal 4^*'*®). Twice 
during this journey he was turned aside from his 
purpose by the voice of the Holy Spirit; it ap¬ 
pears that the hand of God was further laid on 
him, in the shape of disabling sickness, obliging 
him to halt in this out-of-the-way district, which 
he had meant to traverse without lingering. God 
was ^ving to His strong-willed servant a hard 
schooling in submission. It may have been 
Bithynia that Paul and Silas were making for 
when thus checked; or it may have been (accord¬ 
ing to Paul’s wont) Ancyra, the capital of the Gal¬ 
atian province, already evangelized in its southern 
part. In any case, the Galatians, with whom he 
now tarried, received the infirm apostle with 
enthusiasm, and he made numerous and attached 
converts amongst them, the objects of his warm 
affection but anxious solicitude. 

If other reasons besides the writer’s eagerness to 
brin^ us to Macedonia are required to account for 
the silence of Acts about the Galatians of the Ep., 
the fact that the N. Galatian mission was a paren¬ 
thesis in Paul’s work and lay off the main line of 
missionary progress may account for the slightness 
of St. Luke^s references thereto; and the defection 
feared may have made the apostle’s work there, to 
a large extent, a labour lost. 

It was at Troas that St. Luke met St. Paul and 
joined his company (Ramsay conjectures Luke him¬ 
self to have been the ‘ Macedonian man ’ of Ac 16®; 
St. Paul the Trav. ix. 3); and at Philippi Luke 
stayed, being found there when Paul revisited that 
to%vn. (The ‘ wo ’ of the Acts continues from 16'® to 
16'^ to be resumed at 20®* ®). The ‘ vision ’ may have 
prepared St. Paul for St. Luke’s invitation to Mace¬ 
donia (Ramsay, as above), as St. Peter was prepared 
at Joppa for the summons of Cornelius. Philippi 
was an important Roman colony, with a smallJewi^ 
settlement worshipping at an open-air prosenchA by 
the river-side. Among ‘the women who assembled* 
there Paul and Silas found their first hearers, and in 
the proselyte Lydia their first European convert 
and their hostess (w.'®*'®). Women played a lead¬ 
ing part in this Church from the outset (Ph 4'*®). 
The missionaries had preached at ihe proseueJU for 
some time, when their work was stopped by the 
accusation brought against them by the masters of 
a fortune - telling, ventriloquist slave-girl from 
whom ‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ they had 
exorcized the evil spirit (w.'®"'®). This attack 
was one of Paul’s many * perils from the heathen.* 
The gospel damaged the vested interests of 
idolatry; and those who saw ‘ the hope of their 
gain * endangered attacked its preachers through 
the passions of the populace—at Ephesus subse¬ 
quently as deimisers of ‘ the great goddess,’ at 
irhilippi as ‘ Jews ’ who brought in ‘ customs 
illeg^ for Romans* and affronting their pride 
(w!^* ®'). In this colonia Paul suffered one of the 
three heatings with (Roman) rods that he recounts 
in 2 Co 11*®. The scenes attending his imprison- 

• This assumption as to the race of Paul’s * Galatians ’ is modi¬ 
fied by the later note above. It is still maintained that in 
locality and origrin the Ohurohes in question are distinct from 
those of S. Galatia, which were founded upon the First Journey 
and owed alleg^iance not to Paul alone, but to Paul and B a ma bai 
jointly. 
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ment here along with Silas, form one of the 
most stirring and most graphic episodes in the 
Acts. 

St. Paul’s campaign in Macedonia was one of 
severe conflict, but signal success. The mission¬ 
aries entered Thessalonica (now Saloniki), the 
capital of Macedonia, full of vigour and hope (1 Th 
1® 2'**). Next to Syrian Antioch, this city was 
the most important which Paul had so far reached, 
being the chief emporium of the Thracian peninsula 
and the seat of Koman administration, containing 
also a large and influential synagogue. Once 
planted at Thessalonica, ‘the word of the Lord 
sounded out ’ far and wide; the gospel was adver¬ 
tised through the whole of Macedonia and Achaia 
(1 Th 1®"^®). St. Paul’s experience here resembled 
that at Pisidian Antioch (Ac 17^'^®). At this loyal 
imperial capital, however, the attack on Chris¬ 
tianity takes a new form, reminding us of the 
charge against Jesus before Pilate. The preachers 
are accused of sedition, of ‘setting up another 
king, Jesus.* The emphasis which Paul laid at 
this time upon the doctrines of ‘the kingdom 
of God* ana the parousia lent colour to this 
dan^rous impeachment. Paul left Thessalonica 
for Beroea with his work unfinished, and firmly 
resolved to return soon (1 Th 2^’* 3^®); he had 

a peculiar affection for his converts here (as at 
Philippi), and a strong sense of the importance of 
the position won in this city. But he had to be 
content with sending Timothy from Athens in his 
place; and it was only on Timothy’s return (who 
found the apostle removed to Corinth, Ac 18®) 
that his anxiety was relieved. St. Luke’s account 
throws at this point a further light on St. Paul’s 
method of argument with Jews: ‘ He discoursed 
to them from the Scriptures, expounding and 
explaining [1] that the Christ should suffer, and 
^2] should rise from the dead, and [3] that this 
18 the Christ, this Jesus whom I proclaim to 
ou.* Up to the last point (reached on the third 
abbath ?) the Jews listened with tolerance—to the 
general doctrine of a suffering and rising Messiah; 
the critical moment came when this Christ was 
identified with the crucified Nazarcne. 

The synagogue of Beroea received the gospel 
with rare candour; a Church was quickly formed, 
including ‘many* Jews; everything went well, 
antU Jews from Thessalonica arrived to stir up 
the heathen multitude against the apostles. The 
danger to St. Paul’s life must have been great, 
for he was sent by sea right out of the country 
and escorted all the way to Athens (17^®*^®). This 
deadly persecution by the Thessalonian Jews justi¬ 
fies the anger ho expresses in 1 Th 

At Athens, the city of philosophers but ‘ full of 
idols/ things take a different course. Paul is hailed 
as a wandering lecturer upon some curious form of 
religious speculation, and is brought by ‘ certain of 
the Stoics and Epicureans* before the court (not 
up on the hill) of the Areopagus, which was charged 
with the oversight of pnolic teaching in the citv. 
The profound and earnest discourse reported in 
Ac I'P*”—which leads up from the general truth, 
then widely accepted, of God’s spiritual nature 
and fatherly relation to men, to the proclamation 
of Christ’s coming in judgment and the resur¬ 
rection of the deaa—made no decided impression 
on this audience. A single Areopagite accepted 
the faith, with a few other persons (17®^), but no 
considerable Church could be gathered ; and Paul 
went on to Corinth (on ‘Paul at Athens,* see 
especially Ramsay’s St, Paul the Trav. xi. 1-3). 
Silas* movements at this time cannot bo traced 
with certainty; probably he followed Paul to 
Athens, along witli Timothy (Ac 17^®), and was 
separately, and a little later (1 Th 3^*®, *we sent 
Timothy^), despatched from that place—tfc. to 


Philippi or Berosa, journeying with Timothy back 
from Macedonia to rejoin the apostle (Ac 18®). 

Paul reached Corinth alone, ‘in weakness, and in 
fear, and in much trembling * (1 Co 2®)—a condition 
due partly to sickness, but partly, one thinks, to 
his small success at Athens and his distress about 
the Thessalonians. The elation of his Macedonian 
mission was followed by a period of dejection. 
He gained, however, at the outset a couple of fast 
friends in Aquila and Priscilla, recently driven 
from Rome through the emperor Claudius’ decree 
of expulsion against the Jews. Their acquaintance 
turned his thoughts more definitely to that city, 
which at Corinth came into Paul’s nearer view. 
St. Paul’s opening addresses in this synagogue were 
received with favour both by ‘Jews and Greeks’ 
(Ac 18^"®), until after some weeks, on the arrival of 
Silas and Timothy with cheering news from Mace¬ 
donia, he proclaimed in its full scope, and with 
renewed energy, the Messiahship of Jesus and ‘ the 
word of the cross’ (Ac 18®’®, 1 Co 2®). At this 
the Jews were scandalized, and an angry separation 
ensued. Paul occupied the house or a converted 
proselyte, Titius Justus—iudging from his name, 
a Roman citizen of the cotonia—close to the syna¬ 
gogue; the ruler of the synagogue followed him. 
When he tells the Corinthian brethren that there 
were ‘ not many wise, mighty, highborn ’ amongst 
them, it is evident that some persons of distinction 
and culture attached themselves to this Church 
(cf. Ro 16®®). 

The Corinthian Church shone by its intellectual 

fifts and variety of talent. Its constituency was 
rawn from the lowest as well as the higher walks 
of life. On this rank soil, in the metropolis^ of 
Greek vice, a Christianity sprang up of abounding 
vitality, but rife with seeds of strife and corruption 
(ICo 1® 2 Co 12®®*etc.). In Corinth the 

Jews had no popular influence, and Paul was able 
to stay for eighteen months. He was encouraged 
by a vision assuring him of personal safety and 
of a rich harvest ol souls (Ac 18**^^). Paul ex¬ 
perienced at Corinth the full benefit of the pro- 
: tection of Roman law. The proconsul Gatlio, 

I known through his brother Seneca as an amiable 
and large-minded man, dismissed contemptuously 
the charge of illegal action brought by the Jews 
against Paul, and winked at the beating there¬ 
upon mven to the accuser by the Greek bystanders 
(vv. 12-17In no other great city, with the excep¬ 
tion of Syrian Antioch, did the apostolic Church 
experience so little persecution. 

The date of the FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESS. 
is determined by comparison of 1 Th 3® and Ac 18® 
08 falling within the first period of St. Paul’s so¬ 
journ at Corinth, within six months probably of 
his leaving Thessalonica. The SECOND Epistle 
followed speedily after the First; for it deals with 
the same situation, aggravated in some particulars, 
and corrects a misapprehension due in part to mis¬ 
understanding or perversion of the First (2 Th 2^* ®). 
These two Epp., with the Address at Athens and 
the allusions of 1 Co, show the prominence of the 
doctrine of the Last Things in St. Paul’s teaching 
at this epoch. Though his specific doctrine of tfie 
Cross is only once alluded to in the Thess. letters 
(I Th 5®’ *®), the Epp. to Corinth and Galatia prove, 
by their references to his preaching on the second 
journey (1 Co 2^- Gal 3^ etc.), that this was his 
central theme throughout. 

The course of the Second. Journey, possibly, 
throws some light upon the obscure figure of ‘ the 
man of lawlessness*^in 2 Th 2. Many indications 
point to the apostle’s interested study of the Roman 
Empire and its relations to the kingdom of Christ. 
The majesty and equity of Roman Taw, the ability 
of Roman administration, the unity and peace 
which Roman rule gave to the civilized world, 
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Paul appreciated; they had created the field for 
his great work. He saw in the Roman magistrate 
‘the restrainer* of evil forces that might have 
crushed the Church in its infancy. But tliere was 
one feature in the Roman system that must have 
stirred his extreme abhorrence—the Ccesar-worship 
then rapidly spreading in the provinces, which 
was becoming, in fact, the religion of the Empire. 
This development of imperial autocracy was, in 
principle, quite distinct from the authority of the 
State, and could be regarded by Paul only as the 
climax of lawlessness. The attempt of Caligula, 
in the year 39, to place his statue in the temple at 
Jerusalem had horrified the Jewish world; the 
blasphemous freaks of this Csesar were probably in 
the apostle*s mind when he wrote 2 Th 2^. In 
their progress through Asia Minor the missionaries 
were confronted with multiplied signs of the 
imperial religion; not improbaoly they passed, 
through Pergamum (marked out in Rev 2^* as the 
place ‘where Satan dwelleth’), where stood the 
Augusteiurriy in which the godhead of the Divus 
Augustus was honoured by a splendid cultus re¬ 
nowned through the peninsula. Such observations 
gave a sharper edge to St. Paul’s conception of ‘the 
kingdom *; and his reflexions upon this antithesis 
may well have aflected his language in such a way 
as to lend colour to the charge made against him 
at Thessalonica (Ac 17’‘ ®). On this subject he had 
spoken more freely than he ventures to write (2 Th 
^). The OT forecasts of Antichrist, combined 
with the contemporary deification of the Cmsars, 
supply the material for the image of the dvriKeLfieuoi 
of 2 Th. This same Cmsar-worship inspired the 
hatred of Rome which burns through the Apoca¬ 
lypse. St. Paul and St. John, with profound 
insight, discerned in this cult the true rival of 
Christian!^ among the forces of the time; the 
numen of Caesar, as the great martyrdoms proved, 
was the crucial alternative to that of Jesus, Anti¬ 
christ was latent in the world-god of the Palatine. 

In his progress westwards Paul was increasingly 
attracted, yet repelled, at each step by the gran¬ 
deur of Rome. The second missionary tour was 
the time of the apostle’s boldest enterprises, his 
largest conquests. In a single march the gospel 
was carried over more than half the breadth of the 
eastern Roman Empire, and Corinth was brought 
into fellowship with Jerusalem. But these rapid 
successes in Galatia and Corinth prepared for the 
apostle his greatest sorrows. 

The second tour, occupying scarcely less than 
three years, closed with Paul^ voyage to Cujsarea 
for Jerusalem. On the way he called at Ephesus, 
where he left Priscilla and Aquila, promising to 
return. This fourth visit to Jerusalem was of the 
briefest. At Antioch he spent ‘some time’—an 
expression probably covering the ensuing winter. 

(d) The Third Missionary Journey com¬ 
menced with the spring, when St. Paul set out for 
‘the Galatian region and Phrygia,’ accompanied 
by Timothy (Ac 18**’®). During the interval 
between the second and third journeys we place 
(with Neander, Wieseler, A. Sabatier) St. Peter’s 
visit to Antioch and collision with St. Paul, re¬ 
lated in Gal 2**’*^. The defeat of Ac 15 must have 
arrested the Judaistio movement for the time; nor 
is St. Peter, to say nothing of St. Barnabas, likely 
at once to have stultified his action at the Council. 
The Epp. to the These, give no indication that St. 
Paul’s mind was disturbed during his first mission 
in Europe by controversy with the legalists, as it 
could hardly fail to have been if the settlement 
made at Jerus. had been already jeoparded by 
‘the dissimulation* of Peter and Barnabas and 
the renewed activity of the vapelaaKroi, 

The proceedings of the ‘ certain from James ’ at the 
time of St. Peter’s visit to Antioch amounted to 


‘a regular declaration of war,’ a renewal of the 
stniggle between the principle of Jewish privilege 
and Christian universaliam. This conflict, break¬ 
ing out in Antioch, spread rapidly over the field 
of St. Paul’s mission and raged bitterly in the 
Galatian and Corinthian Churches, where emis¬ 
saries from Jerus. appeared on the same errand as 
those who had ‘carried away’ the Jewish Christians 
of Antioch. ‘ Evidently, the apostle had quitted 
Jems, (after the Council of Ac 15 and the under¬ 
standing with the “ Pillars ”) and proceeded to his 
second Missionary Journey full of satisfaction at 
the victory he had gained and free from anxiety 
for the future. The decisive moment of the crisis 
necessarily falls between the Thess. and Gal. Epp. 
What haci happened meanwhile ? The violent uis- 
cussion with St. Peter at Antioch, and all that the 
recital of this incident reveals to us,—the arrival 
of the emissaries from St. James in the Gentile 
Christian circle, and the countermission organized 
to rectify the work of St. Paul. A new situation 
suddenly presents itself to the apostle on his return 
from the second Missionary Journey’ (Sabatier, 
The Apostle Fauly pp. 10, 11, also 124-136). The 
Judaizers had recovered from the shock of their 
former overthrow; and the enormous accessions 
to the Church from heathenism were threatening 
to overwhelm them. They determined on a new 
and more artful attempt to capture the Gentile 
Churches. They did not now, as before, bluntly 
insist that circumcision was necessary to salvation 
(Ac 15*). But they maintained that the law of 
God created an indelible distinction between the 
circumcised Israelite and all others, and that this 
separation was guarded by the Levitical ordinances 
respecting meats. While the Messiah was the 
Saviour of all men, there belonged to His own 
people, with the apostles whom He chose from 
amongst them, an inalienable primacy. Only 
through circumcision and conformity to the sacred 
ordinances could Gentile believers become the legiti¬ 
mate heirs of faithful Abraham, and enter into all 
the blessedness of the kingdom of God. Such was 
the theory of the new Judaizers, as we gather it 
from St. Paul’s polemic against them. They no 
longer denied the Christian status of uncircumcised 
believers in Christ, but they vindicated a hi^er 
status for the circumcised. Thus Peter and Bar¬ 
nabas, in withdrawing from the common Church 
table at Antioch under the pressure of these men, 
virtually ‘compelled the Gentiles to Judaize’; for 
only, it seemeu, on this condition would the latter 
be m communion with Jewish believers and be re¬ 
cognized as Christians in the fullest sense. ‘ The 
decrees’ of the Jerus. Council, though certainly 
not designed for this purpose, and not correspond¬ 
ing (as it has often been alleged) to the ‘ Seven Com¬ 
mandments of the Sons of Noah’ imposed on the 
ger tdshahh or sebomenos (Hort, Jud, Christianity^ 
pp. 68-76), might with a little ingenuity be con¬ 
strued in favour of the distinction now alleged, 
as though they placed Gentile Christians on a 
footing resembling that of proselytes to Judaism.* 
The law was brought in again to complete the 
work of the gospel; and those who had ‘ begun in 
the spirit’ were to be ‘perfected by the flesh’ 
(Gal 3^). 

While the legalists sought in this way to foist 
Judaism upon the Pauline Churches, they equally 
strove to destroy the influence of the Apostle Paul. 
They came forward os the authorized representa¬ 
tives of the chiefs at Jerus., and showed ‘letters of 
commendation ’ to this effect (Gal 2**, 2 (^o 3*); in 
their name they assumed to correct the imperfect 
doctrine of Paul, and to claim the allegiance of 

* Such abuse of the by the Judaizers best explains 

St. Paul's sileuco respecting them, and their disappearance after 
Ac (see, however, 213S>. 
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all believers for the mother Church. Paul, they 
asserted, had no knowledge of Jesus Christ and 
no authority to preach Him, beyond what he had 
received from Peter and the Twelve. Amongst 
other proofs of this, they even argued at Corinth 
that Ills declining to receive a stipend betrayed 
the consciousness of inferior right. vVith these un¬ 
scrupulous opponents Paul was in conilict through¬ 
out the third tour. At the outset he had warned 
his Galatian converts against the seducers who 
were following on Ids track (Gal 1** 5®; cf. Ac 18^). 
His opponents anticipated his arrival at Corinth; 
from Corinth ho writes to Rome, expecting that 
they will carry the agitation there and may pre¬ 
possess the Roman Church against him. If these 
men were really supported, as they alleged, by the 
responsible heads of the Jewish Church, St. Paul’s 
position was almost untenable; but the studious 
respect shown in the Epp. of this period for the 
‘ Pillars * indicates his confidence in their loyalty 
to the fellowship established between himself and 
them (Gal 2** ^®). The failure of the attack on St. 
Paul’s apostleship goes far to prove that there was 
no schism between iiim and the Twelve. 

This fourth period, therefore, of St. Paul’s 
ministry is distinguished as the period of his 
struggle with the J udaistic reaction in the Church, 
and of the four great evangelical Epistles which 
were its outcome. The evangelist oecomes the 
controversialist; the church-founder must defend 
the churches of his foundation. The apologetic 
and doctrinal interests now predominate in St. 
Paul’s work; he is employed in consolidating the 
conquests already won. 

Even his missionary activity bears at this time 
somewhat of a supplementary character. After 
* conprming * on his way * all the disciples ’ gained 
on his last tour (Ac 18^, cf. 16**: for the expression 
r. VaKariK^p 4>pvyLap see note * on p. 707^), 

‘ when he hod made a missionary progress through 
the higher-lying quarters ’ (this implies a fairly 
complete evangelizing of central Asia Minor), Paul 
‘came to Ephesus* (19^. Ephesus, with its rich 
and populous province of Asia, lay in the centre 
of the fields already occupied. It was the ob- 

i ’ective point of St. Paul’s second journey; God’s 
land had then diverted his course (16®), but only 
for a while. Here, ns at Corinth, Paul’s worfe 
was under the shield of the Roman administration 
(19*®'^); and he won the friendship even of ‘some 
of the Asiarchs* (v.®^), who were the ‘high priests 
of Asia, the heads of the imperial politico-religious 
organization of tlie province’ {St. Paul the Trav. 
p. 281). ‘Many,’ therefore, as his ‘adversaries* 
were, and though he had to ‘ fight with wild beasts 
in Ephesus* (1 Co 16®® 16®), Paul held his ground 
in this city for three years, until ‘all those that 
dwelt in Asia had heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 19^®- 20**). This 

success led to a great destruction of the Ephesian 
books of magic; it so much diminished the sale of 
the images of Artemis that the craftsmen took 
alarm and stirred up a riot of the city multitude, 
who were enraged at the disparagement of their 
world-famed goddess. The tumult hastened Paul’s 
departure; but he had done an immense work at 
E^esus. This city, afterwards the home of the 
Apostle John, was the most powerful ceutre of 
Christianity in the later apostolic age. The Ep. 
to Philemon and that to the Colossians, written to 
an outlying town of the province which Paul had 
not himself visited, and the general (provincial) 
destination of the so-called Ep. to the Ephesians 
(see art.), indicate how widely Paul’s mission per¬ 
meated the province of Asia. With the establish¬ 
ment of the gospel at Troas, evangelized by Paul on 
leaving Ephesus (2 Co 2**» ; cf. Ac 20®'*®), and the 
excursion into Illyria (Ro 16*®'®*) made apparently 


during his sojourn in Macedonia in the following 
summer, two more links were added to the chain 
of Churches, which by the end of the third tour 
stretched ‘ from Jerus^em round about unto Illy- 
ricum.’ The apostle felt that things were ripening 
for his advance to Rome (Ac 19®*). 

Besides the daily pressure of his mission, never 
perhaps so great as at Ephesus, there lay on St. 
Paul neavily at this time ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ (2 Co 11®”). Of this care the Corinthian 
and Galatian Epistles are evidence. Gala Tf A NS ia 
commonly referred to the Ephesian sojourn; ‘ Light- 
foot has given good reasons, though not all eq^ually 
ood* (Bert’s Jud. Chr. p. 99), for placing it later, 
etween 2 Co and Ro, as written from Macedonia 
or Corinth {Coynrn. on Gal., Introd. iii.). Ramsay, 
in accordance with bis S. Galatian theory, carries 
the Epistle back to St. Paul’s stay at Antioch before 
the third journey; while Clemen {Chronologie d. 
Paulin. Briefe, li. A. 1) makes it follow Romans 
because of its extreme controversial position. 

In 1 AND 2 Corinthians we see Paul closely 
watching affairs at Corinth, during his residence 
in Ephesus. But the exact course of his proceed¬ 
ings is difficult to determine. Krenkel (in his 
Beltrdge) and Schmicdel (in the ‘ Handcommentar 
z. NT,’ Einleit. an Kor.) have lately examined 
the data minutely, arriving at involved and con¬ 
tradictory theories as to Paul’s communications 
with Corinth during this period. From 2 Co 13** ® 
it is almost certain that Paul had been at Corinth 
a second time, ‘in sorrow* (2*) and humiliation 
( 1020 . 21 ). jjq found a number of his converts re¬ 
lapsing into heathen vice; and he rebuked and 
warned, but forbore to strike. This forbearance 
had compromised his authority and given an im¬ 
pression of w'eakness on his part, of which his 
opponents subsequently took an injurious advan¬ 
tage, contrasting his imperious letters with his 
feeble presence and challenging a ‘proof* of his 
apostolic powers (2 Co 10*'** 13*'*®). This inter¬ 
vening visit (an excursion by sea from Ephesus, 
unnoticed by Luke) was made not long before 1 Co 
(so Schmicdel),—and, since this letter was wTitten 
in the spring (1 Co 5® 10”), probably in the pre¬ 
vious autumn. In 1 Co 4*®’^ Paul meets the in¬ 
sinuation, based on the result of this encounter, 
that he is afr.aid to come to Corinth ; his seeming 
vacillation between the 1st and 2nd Ep. gave addi¬ 
tional colour to the imputation, afterwards repeated 
(2 Co 1*®'®“*). This episode, not directly mentioned in 
1 Co and which both parties mmht wish to forget, 
Paul is compelled to recall in 2 (Jo by the taunts of 
his opponents. On his return to Ephesus under 
the painful impression of what he had just wit¬ 
nessed at Corinth, the apostle wrote a sharp dis¬ 
ciplinary Epistle, to which 1 Co 6®'*® refers in 
explanation and reinforcement. In spite of this 
appeal, the Church of Corinth had permitted ‘ the 
ola leaven ’ to remain, until the monstrous case of 
incest compelled the apostle to give the solemn 
and peremptory directions of 1 Co 6*’®. 

Concurrently with the news of this outrage, Paul 
hears of the factions dividing the Church, in which 
the names of Cephas and of Apollos (much against 
his'will) figure in rivalry with his own,—even 
the name of Christ being dragged into the com¬ 
petition. The Apollos party, alfecters of philo¬ 
sophical breadth and culture, were conspicuous at 
the moment; and Paul deals with them m chs. 1-4 
of 1 Co, referring to Apollos with brotherly frank¬ 
ness (3*- ®® 4®). The Church had also addressed to 
the apostle at Ephesus a publio letter, avoiding 
the grave matters taken up in St. Paul’s first six 
chapters, and wTiting Avith a self-complacency 
sadly unbefitting (4® 6®* ® 11®), but asking his guid¬ 
ance on a number of important practical questions, 
with which he deals in chs. 7-14: see the headings 
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71 . S 5 gi 12 ^ 16'. Three leading Corinthian Chris¬ 
tians brought this letter to Ephesus (16'®*'®); and 
Paul, in sending them back with his reply, warmly 
commends them. In this Epistle we first hear of 
‘the collection for the saints* at Jerusalem, 
gathered by Paul on his third missionary tour, to 
which he attached great importance (lO''^ 2 Co 
8 . 9 , Gal 2 '®). He had already given instructions 
to the Churches of Galatia on tlie business, prob¬ 
ably on his way through Asia Minor (Ac 18^); and 
Gal 6 ®*'®, as well as tacitly refers to it. The 
phrase introducing the topic in 1 Co IG' (cf. 7* 
etc.) suggests that the Corinthians were already 
interested in this charity (see also 2 Co 8 '® 9-*®). 
This ministration to the poverty of the persecuted 
Church in Jerus. (1 Th 2 '^), in which Paul had 
been engaged from an early time (Ac 11®®), helped 
to unite Jewish and Gentile Christians; it was a 
counteraction to the Judaistic propaganda, since it 
exhibited to the mother Church the true grace of 
God in the daughter Churches among the heathen. 

When Paul despatched our 1st Kp. to Corinth, 
he was expecting to travel thither soon, but not 
immediately, and to make a considerable stay; 
meanwhile he has sent Timothy, now in Macedonia 
upon his way, wlio * will remind * the Corinthians 
01 Paul’s ‘ways in Christ,’ which they were in 
danger of forgetting. He had some apprehension 
that Timothy might not be well received (1 Co 
417 - 1 ® 16'®; cf. Ac 19®'* ®®). Although Timothy 
sliares in the greeting of 2 Co, and 2 Co 1~7 (quite 
otherwise than 1 Co) is written mainly in the first 
person plural, not a word is said about Timothy’s 
visit to Corinth. This silence is significant, as 
was St. Paul’s silence in 1 Co respecting his own, 
then recent, visit. Had Timothv never arrived at 
Corinth, some explanation would surely have been 
given; clearly, he is not forgotten (1'). Now, in 
the same letter there is notable reference to some 
one, unnamed, who had been grievously ‘ wronged,’ 
and wronged in such a way that Paul felt the in¬ 
jury as his own. About this wrong he has written 
shortly before, * out of much affliction and anguish 
of heart, with many tears ’ (2®* * 7®*'®). In this pain¬ 
ful letter, which liad made the Corinthians ‘ sorry 
after a godly sort ’ and ‘ to repentance,’ Paul must 
have demanded the exemplary punishment of ‘ him 
that did the wrong ’; and a ‘ censure ’ had been 
accordingly inflicted upon him ‘by the majority’ 
of the Church, under which the offender was so 
humbled that Paul forgives him and desires his 
restoration (2 Co 2®*"). 

Chs. 1-7 of the 2nd Ep. turn upon this incident. 
Who were the sufferer and inflicter of wrong? (1) 
The father and son of 1 Co 5 *; so it is often replied 
(see e,g. Edwards and Beet on 1 Co, and Klffpper 
on 2 Co, ad locc,). But the language and feeling of 
2 Co 2®*" 7®‘'® are as unsuitable as those of 1 Co 5 
are suitable to this infamous offence, and one hardly 
thinks that even the Church of Corinth could 
hesitate or be divided about so flagrant a crime 
when solemnly brought up for judgment; nor does 
1 Co correspond to the description of 2 Co 2^. (2) 
St, Paul himself and some insolent Corinthian 
Christian, who had defied the apostle either when 
present on the second visit (thus interjected be¬ 
tween 1 and 2 Co), or in his absence ; so Sabatier 
(The Ap, Paul, pp. 171-176), Schmiedel, and others. 
This explanation sets us at the right point of view 
for understanding 2 Co 2 and 7; but St. Paul’s 
second visit to Corinth probably came about earlier 
(see p. 710 '’); and St. Paul is not the man to have 
retreated before a personal attack, shooting Par¬ 
thian arrows by letters from a distance; such a 
defeat would have been irreparable. (3) Beyschlag 
and Pfleiderer, with greater probability, suggest 
Timothy as the dSiKriOeLs, Appearing at Corinth 
on Paul’s behalf about the tmie of the arrival of 


the 1 st Ep. (4'7*®' 16'®*"), and perhaps taking the 
initiative in the trial of the incestuous man, 
Timothy received a gross insult from ‘some one’ 
of note in the Church, the inuiry tlius inflicted 
striking the apostle throu^li his representative, 
and, not improbably, involving an angry reflexion 
upon him for sending a stripling in his place. This 
attack on Timothy accounts for the omnhatic and 
continuous identification by the apostle in 2 Co 
1-7 of liis young helper with himself, and for the 
subtle interchanges between the first person plural 
and singular in tne passages relative to the ddiK-qaaf 
and ddLK-qdels. 

On Timothy’s return, soon after 1 Co, with this 
grievous news, Paul wrote ‘out of anguish of 
heart’ the lost epistle between 1 and 2 Co (not to 
bo identified with 2 Co 10-13'®, os by jEIausrath and 
Pfleiderer ; these chapters have nothing to do with 
the affair of the dSiKTjdeli), conveyed by Titus 
(before this time employed at Corinth on the 
business of tlie collection, 2 Co 8 ® 9®* ® 12 '*''®), in 
which Paul called on the Church to condemn the 
ddiK‘fi<r(x% and thus ‘ show itself clear in the matter.’ 
This the Corinthians did—at least ‘the majority’ 
of them (2*)—with earnest apologies to Paul and 
Timothy (7"*'®). Paul had sent Titus in confidence 
that such satisfaction would be given ; but Titus’ 
delay in returning awakened the most distressing 
apprehensions ( 2 '®* '* 7®* *). He was compelled to 
leave Ephesus, and, after awaiting his messenger 
for some time at Troas, passed on to Macedonia 
still in painful suspense. At the moment when 
he sent Titus from Ephesus, Paul was disposed to 
come round by way of Corinth to Macedonia,— 
supposing, of course, that the Corinthians sub¬ 
mitted (cf. 1 '® and 7'^),—and Titus had intimated 
that the apostle, contrary to the intention of 1 Co 
16®'7, might thus give tliem ‘a second joy.’ But 
this was now imposfible (Paul would not come 
without better nows from Corinth, 2 ®*®), and the 
apostle reverted to the earlier plan of travel. He 
must have apprised Titus of this change, with 
directions to meet him in Troas or Macedonia; 
and in this way the news of St. Paul’s illness 
reached Corinth before Titus left (1" 77). The 
Corinthians were full of sympathy; at the same 
time, reflexions were made on the apostle’s seem¬ 
ing fickleness, which touched him keenly ( 1 '®'®®). 

The illness from which Paul suffered between 
1 and 2 Co was severe and all but fatal (2 Co 1 ® 6®). 
This affliction left a deep mark in his experience; it 
overshadows 2 Co. Chs. 4'*-6'® record his thoughts 
as he then lay confronting the last enemy. For 
the first time he realizes the likelihood that he 
will die before the Lord’s return; we do not find 
him subsequently speaking of the wapovala in the 
first person plural of 1 Th and 1 Co. The terrible 
closing scenes at Ephesus, the revolt of Galatia and 
CorinUi, and this prostrating attack of sickness, 
by their concurrent effect brought him into the 
lowest depths of affliction (1®'" 4^*'® 7®* *); and God 
is now to him, above all, ‘ the Father of compas¬ 
sions.’ It was the darkest hour that the apostle 
had known. His life and his mission seemed both 
to be ending in defeat. 

The acute personal question raised by the dJi/nicrai 
at Corinth is terminated; but the larger contro¬ 
versy remains, and has been exasperated through 
the arrival of Judsean emissaries (3' 11 ®®**® 12'^). 
Of these men and their proceedings Titus, on his 
return from Corinth, gave a full report. The 
Church, while sincerely loyal to Paul, h^ received 
the ‘ false apostles ’ and ‘ deceitful workers ’; it 
was being imposed on and was too likely to be 
seduced by them (11®'^*'®*®®). Their self-commen¬ 
dations and disparagements of Paul, at whose ex¬ 
pense they exalted the Twelve, were listened to 
with unworthy tolerance. He is compelled In 
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2 Co 8-6, and more polemically in the concluding 
chapters, to vindicate at length both his character 
and apostleship. The contrast, in temper and 
purport, between 2 Co 1-7 and 10-13, which leads 
some able scholars (e.gr. Hausrath, Schmiedel) to 
regard these sections as distinct epistles, is due 
to the peculiar situation at Corintn, to the fact 
that, while the majority of the Church had rallied 
to Paul (2®), there remained a minority all the 
more embittered, in which the newly - arrived 
agitators found the moans for operating upon the 
entire community. The four parties of 1 Co have 
resolved themselves in a few months into twoj 
and 2 Co is at once a message of peace to the 
well-disposed, and a thunderbolt launched by the 
apostle against the Judaizing promoters of ‘another 
gospel * and his own malignant detractors. 

Inis powerful Epistle appears to have subdued 
the mutiny at Corinth, for Paul carried out his 
purpose of spending the winter there before his 
journey to Jerusalem (Ac 20^* • : cf. 2 Co 2^), and 
there he wrote the calm and deliberate Fp. to the, 
Homanst the tone of which reflects his softened 
mood. This conciliatory temper befitted the apostle 
addressing a strange Church, where Jewish be¬ 
lievers are numerous but, as he supposes, not un¬ 
friendly to his gospel. Meanwhile Titus, attended 
for this purpose by two companions (2 Co 8^®*“), 
is commissioned in conveying 2 Co to conclude the 
business of ‘the collection,°whic)i had doubtless 
been hindered by strife; chs. 8 and 9 of 2 Co 
are devoted to this matter. In 1 Co 16® Paul had 
suggested the election of deputies to convey the 
charity to Jems.; such election the Macedonians 
had now made (2 Co 8‘®): Ac 20^ furnishes a list 
of these deputies, as they gathered to accompany 
St. Paul to Palestine. Prevented by a plot of the 
Jews against his life from taking ship at Corinth 
for Syria, Paul went round by way of Philippi 
(where he spent Passover) and Troas (Ac 20®*®). 
His voyage thence and arrival at Jerusalem are 
fully described by St. Luke (Ac 20. 21), now St. 
Paul’s companion once more. (On this journey 
see Kamsay’s St. Paul the Trav. xiii.). St. Paulas 
reception by St. James and the Church of Jeru¬ 
salem signalizes his victory over the legalists. 

The Up. to the Homans sums up the develop¬ 
ment of St. Paul’s work and thought at this 
central epoch. The struggle with the Judaistic 
reaction which he has just passed through, was 
in eflect a rehearsal of the internal conflict that 
issued in the conversion of Saul the Pharisee and 
his call to the apostleship of the Gentiles. He 
saw his converts in Galatia and Corinth, and those 
who ‘had been delivered’ to the same ‘form of 
teaching ’ in Home (6'^ 16^^* ^®), in danger of being 
reduced to the very bondage from which he had 
himself been rescued by the signal intervention of 
Jesus Christ (Ro 7*^-8®, Gal 2^-® 4»^-6<). The Ep. 
to the Galatians is a vehement apologetic reasser¬ 
tion, and the Ep. to the Romans a luminous and 
metho<iical exposition, of ‘ the truth of the gospel ’ 
in which Paul’s experience of twenty years, as a 
converted Christian man and an evangelist to Jews 
and Gentiles, was comprised. It is here unfolded 
in its mature expression, the form into which it 
was wrought by dint of use and conflict and 
through profound and intense reflexion, embrac¬ 
ing in its compass the whole course of sin and 
redemption, and the relations of Israel and of man¬ 
kind to Goa viewed in their largest aspects. Such 
a treatise and manifesto it was fitting for the 
apostle to send to Hotne —addressing himself ‘ urbi 
et orbi,’ and with an eye probably to other readers 
besides those of the lov^y Christian Church he 
expected to visit there. Fronting the imperial 
city, Paul rises to a higher stature and assumes a 
loftier accent. The added stateliness of diction 


and amplitude of treatment betray an imagina¬ 
tion, and a statesmanlike sense, touched by the 
majesty of Rome. Standing at Corinth, witn the 
east behind him and a line of churches, now 
securely established, studding the road to Jeru¬ 
salem, and with new fields before his sight stretch¬ 
ing westwards to Spain (Ro the apostle 

pauses to review his progress and to give account 
of his mission and his doctrine that have been 
subject to so fierce a challenge. At the same 
time there is present to his mind the contingency 
that liis voyage to Jerus. may have a fatal end, 
and that the Ep. he is now writing may prove 
to be his legacy rather than his introduction to 
the Roman Church (15®®’®®; see Hort, Prolegomena 
to Homans and Ephesians^ pp. 42-50). ^ The situa¬ 
tion, while it explains the critical importance 
and representative character of the Ep. to the 
Romans, accounts also for its limitations. This 
writing is retrospective ; it is the consummation 
of the legalistic controversy, and of Paul’s mission¬ 
ary course ‘ from Jerusalem round about unto 
Illyricum ’: it is no more than this. The apostle’s 
life was to open into a new period fraught with 
other conflicts; changed surroundings and demands 
will turn his thoughts in directions as yet unfore¬ 
seen ; and the later groups of Epp. contain develop¬ 
ments and applications or doctrine that are implicit, 
rather than realized, in the series of writings which 
concludes with tho grand Ep. to the Romans. 

The apostle to the Gentiles now stands at the 
summit of his career. During the third missionary 
tour ho has founded the prosperous Asian Churches; 
he has written his four great Epp. and repelled 
the Judaistic invasion of Gentile Christianity, 
while he has preserved peace with the mother 
Church in Judrea. But these hardly-won successes 
engendered for the soldier of Christ new perils and 
conflicts. 

(e) Fifth Period .—Under many omens and fore¬ 
bodings of danger St. Paul travelled to Jerusalem. 
Though he was ‘ gladly received * by ‘ the brethren * 
there, the language of Ac 21®®®^’ shows that the 
mass of Jewish believers were alienated from him. 
At St. James’ suggestion he took the occasion of 
publicly conforming to Mosaic practice, becoming 
‘to the Jews as a Jew’ in the same conciliatory 
spirit in which he wrote the Ep. to the Romans. 
But this did not propitiate Jewish hostility. The 
Asian Jews at the feast, who would have murdered 
Paul in the temple bui for the Roman guard, de¬ 
nounced him as the universal enemy of Judaism 
(Ac 21®^*®®). Through all the regions where he had 
laboured he was now a marked man in the ^es of 
his compatriots, the apostate, the waster of Israel, 
the proianer of its holy things. 

To this furious hatred Paul owed his four years’ 
imprisonment and the long suspension of his 
missionary work. His addresses of defence—(1) 
before the people from the temple steps, Ac 22; 
(2) before the Sanhedrin, 23; (3) before the pro¬ 
curator Felix, 24 ; (4) his appeal to Cmsar before 
the procurator Festus, 25; (5) his apology before 
Herod Agrippa II. at the court of Festus, 26— 
enable us to follow the course of the proceedings 
against him. The Roman judges saw that Paul 
was innocent of civil crime, but that the Jews, 
whose fanatical violence they feared to provoke, 
were bent on Ids destruction. As a Roman citizen, 
he must not be sacrificed to the Jews; his detention 
seemed the safest course; and Felix in the first 
instance had hoped that a bribe would be oflered 
for his release (24^). A vision, on the first night 
of his imprisonment (23'^), encouraged Paul’s long- 
cherishecl hope of ‘seeing Rome’ (19®'); and when 
the change of governors at Ceesarea led to a re¬ 
newal of the abortive local trials, Paul determined 
to accomplish that pui*pose by the words Appello 
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CcBsar&m. This course involved the appellant in 
heavy expense ; it is unlikely that Paul taxed the 
Churches for personal ends; and Ramsay finds 
here, and in other circumstances of his imprison- 
mentj reason to think that the apostle at this time 
was m command of considerable private means, 
and had entered into his patrimony {St. Paul the 
Trav. xiii. 8). 

The voyage to Rome, with its shipwreck and 
winter detention in Melita (Malta), related in 
Ac 27 and 28 with vividness and accuracy, ex¬ 
hibits Paul’s practical and manly qualities to great 
advantage, his singular personal ascendency and 
stroi^ good sense. He was received cordially by 
the Cnurch at Rome. The Jewish leaders profess 
to know nothing of his case: his appeal must 
have taken the rulers at Jerus. by surprise, and 
they had failed during the winter to advertise their 
brethren at Rome of the matter. Paul preaches to 
them with the same result as at Pisidian Antioch, 
Thessalonica, and Corinth (28'’^'“). The narra¬ 
tive of Acts leaves him at Rome, ‘remaining in 
his own hired lodging,’ in libera custodia^ allowed 
to ‘ receive all that came to visit him, preaching 
the kingdom of God and teaching the things con¬ 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ with all freedom, 
unhindered.* The government at Rome took the 
same view of Paul as Gallio and Festus : he was a 
man politically harmless, but the cause of trouble¬ 
some ferments amongst the Jews, and therefore 
well out of the way. His trial was allowed to 
linger. King Agrippa may have joined with 
Festus in making favourable representations of 
the prisoner’s character; and the report of the 
centurion Julius probably helped him with the 
military officer (the Princeps Peregrinorum, St. 
Paul the Trav. p. 348) in whose charge he was 
placed. 

The fact that the account of St. Luke, written a 
considerable time after the events, concludes with 
the words above quoted, raises a decided presumj)* 
tion against this trial havingissued in the apostle’s 
condemnation and death. The indications of Ac 
21-28 (going to show that no capital charge was 
forthcoming against Paul), and the expectations of 
the Epp. of the captivi^ (Philem Pli 2^^), 
point tne other way. If Paul had remained in 
Rome till the summer of 64, he would doubtless 
have fallen a victim to the Neronian persecution ; 
and this many critics have supposed. Chrono¬ 
logical inquiry, however, makes it more and more 
certain that the ‘ two years * of Ac 28^ terminated 
before this epoch—in o3 A.D. at the latest. 

The two years (Ac 24“*”) of Paul’s residence in 
Csesarea, but for the speeches of defence, are 
almost a blank for us. He was granted such 
alleviations as a strict confinement allowed, and 
private friends had access to him; but public 
work was impossible. The apostle, doubtless, 
communicated by messenger and letter with his 
Churches; and the extant Epp. to Philemon, the 
Colossians, and ^hesians are dated by some lead¬ 
ing critics—even rhilippians (very improbably), by 
one or two—from the Caesarean captivity. The 
weight of opinion inclines to the Roman origin 
of all four (see artt. on these Epp.). At Rome 
Paul enjoyed greater freedom, and exercised a not¬ 
able public innuence. His misfortunes ‘have re- 
sultea in the process rather [than hindrance] of 
the gospd * (Pn H*). His trial has given him the 
opportunity of representing Christ before ‘the 
praetorium^ (the emperor’s court of justice, v.“: 
cf. 2 Ti 4*®' ; and see St. Paul the Trav. p. 357), 
and Christianity has penetrated the palace (4“). 
St. Paul’s courage under his trials has stimulated 
the Roman Church generally to greater boldness; 
even the ill-disposed (legcdist) minority, which 
existed at Rome (cf. 3^*^), has been provoked by 


jealousy to exertions which, since they served to 
spread the name of Clirist, caused to Paul added joy 
(HB-j8j. Rrom Col 4^^- it appears that Paul could 
name only three Jewish Christians at Rome who 
were heartily on his side; and two of these were 
helpers from a distance (cf. Ph 2“*”). Notwith¬ 
standing certain notes of depression and the sense 
of weariness and age (Ph 1“, Philem •—but see 
Lightfoot, ad loc.)t these Epp. breathe a tranquil 
and elevated joy. Compared with the letters of 
the third journey, those of the Roman captivity 
are more inward and chastened in spirit. Soli¬ 
tude, restraint, and advancing years have told 
on the heroic missionary. There is less passion, 
less vivacity, less exuberant streng^th of thought; 
but more uniform tenderness, a richer fra^ance 
of devotion, and a quiet insight that reacnes to 
the depths of the things of life and of God. The 
letter to Philemon, moreover, shows a genial and 
playful humour refreshing in a man of St. Paul’s 
stem intensity. Those are well styled the after¬ 
noon Epp., as the writings of the Judaic contro¬ 
versy are the noonday Epistles of Paul. 

Colossians signalizes the rise of a new antago¬ 
nism in the Church, of which Paul was to see but 
the beginnings. His address to the I^phesian elders 
at Miletus (Ac 20^^*“) reveals his presentiment of 
the rise of heresy in the province of Asia, and 
strikes the keynote of his later ministry. The 
missionary ana the controversialist now oecomes 
above all the pastor^ devoting himself to ‘ feed the 
Church of God, which he purchased through the 
blood [of] his own [Son] ’ (Ac 20“; see critical note 
of WH). The CTeatness of the Church and the 
Divine glory of (jlirist fill Paul’s prison meditations. 
Epaphras reports to him the attempt of some 
speculative teacher visiting Colosseo to amalga¬ 
mate the gospel with Alexandrian theosophy, by 
ranging Christ amongst angelic mediators, and by 
prescribing J elvish ritual and ascetic regimen as 
means of salvation. This report elicits the great 
Christological deliverance of Col H**“. The larger 
representation of the sovereignty of Christ here 
made gives completeness to St. Paul’s system of 
thought, bringing the entire sum of things within 
its compass. The Lordship of the crucified and 
risen Saviour is based upon the universal Lord- 
ship of the Son of God; our redemption springs 
out of the ground of creation itself, and the 
new creation is evolved from the hidden root and 
rationale of the old. The Head of the Church is 
the centre of the universe, the depositary of ‘all 
the fulness of the Godhead,’ who ‘ fills all things,’ 
above and beneath, with His plenitude and ‘ gathers 
all things into one* (Eph 4’^*^®, Col 2®*^‘®). 

In Galatians and Romans the thought of salvation 
by Christ broke through Jewish limits and covered 
the field of humanity; in Colossians and Ephesians 
the idea of life in Christ overleaps time ana human 
existence, and subjects the entire cosmos to its 
sway. Ph 28*i^ puts the top-stone on the apostle’s 
doctrine of the person of Christ, and therefore npon 
all his doctrine. 

The movement of thought which completed 
Paul’s Christological teachi^ gave a parallel ex¬ 
pansion to his idea of the Churcht which attains 
at this epoch its full dimensions. The philosophical 
Judaism of Colossae, like the legal Judaism of 
Galatia, bred caste-feeling and schism,—evils to be 
corrected only by a right sense of the neatness of 
the Christian society and the sacreoness of its 
fellowship, such as the apostle conveys in the 
Epistles of this period. 

Rome was the very spot to stimulate thoughts 
of this nature, and to bring to its final shape St. 
Paul’s conception of Christ’s imperial dommion. 
The ampler prospect, both in time and space, which 
now opens out for the Church under his eyes, 
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iiccounta also for the attention given in the prison 
Epistles to family and social relations, and for 
their fuller and more balanced ethical teaching. 

These years of martyrdom drew to the apostle 
the reverence of the whole Church. He no longer 
spends a word on his own defence. We mark in the 
prison Epistles a calm sense of authority, a strong 
assurance, blended mth the deepest humility, of 
the perpetuity of his work and its universal import, 
such as are but partially to bo observed in the Ep. 
to the Romans. As Nero’s prisoner at Rome and 
Christ’s bondman for the Gentiles, St. I’aul rose 
to the full unassailable height of his doctrine and 
his vocation. 

(/) From the conclusion of the Acts we infer 
that Paul was released, and Iiis ministry extended 
to a sixth period. The Pastoral Epp. require tliis 
by tlieir altered stylo and the changed doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical situation they present, by their 
references to person and place, and by tiie im¬ 
possibility of inserting them within the sclieme 
furnisheef by tlie Acts. If genuine (see the Articles 
on 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus), they are later 
than Ac 28”; and even if not from Paul’s hand, 
they indicate the existence of a strong and detailed 
{) 08 t-apostolic tradition relating to a missionary 
activity of Paul outside tlie scope of the Acts, and 
recording an imprisonment in Rome quite distinct 
fropfi that disclosed in the third group of the 
Epistles. Most scholars who reject the Pastorals 
admit a Pauline nucleus in them, including the 
personal and local references of 2 Ti and Tit; 
and tliese enable us to trace, thoiigli imperfectly, 
Paul’s movements in the last years of his ministry. 
'Po these slight but valuable data we may add what 
may be conjectured from the apostle’s intentions 
signified in earlier letters. | 

Approaching the end of the first Roman imprison- 
ment, Paul expected speedily to see his friends in I 
ColossiB and Philippi (Philem and Ph 2^^). i 
His first business would be, especially after so 
long s^aration, to revisit his Churches extending 
from Greece to Syria—a duty demanding con¬ 
siderable time. Paul had set his heart years ago 
on evangelizing Spain (Ro 15=®); in the words of 
Clement, written a generation later, we have 
ood evidence that this wish was realized : * Paul 
aving been a herald both in the east and in the 
west, received the high glory of his faith. When 
he had taught righteousness to the whole world, 
and had come to the limit of the west^ and borne 
witness before the rulers, he so departed from the 
world and went to the holy place ’ (I P]p. 6). ‘ The 
limit of the west,’ in a Roman writer, can hardly 
mean Rome, The Muratorian Fragment, repre¬ 
senting the oldest Roman traditions, is explicit to 
the same effect, and is supported by the oldest 
Acta Apocrypha ; and the of Symeon 

Metaphrastes, traced by Lipsius and others to a 
2nd cent, source, gives details of the Spanish 
mission. [On the whole subject see the discussion 
of Spitta, Urchristenthum, Bd. i., Die zweimal, 
rdm, Gefangenschaft d, Paulus\ The judgment 
of Credner is borne out by subsequent inquiry, 
that * there cannot be found during the first four 
centuries a trace of the assumption that Paul did 
not travel westwards beyond Rome, or that his life 
ended at the point where the Acts of the Apostles 
concludes.’ But this controversy is not likely to 
be closed, unless further and decisive evidence 
should present itself. 

The references of the RjstOjRAL Epistles be¬ 
long to Paul’s last joumeyings in the East, ante¬ 
cedent to his renewed imprisonment and subse¬ 
quent to the (assumed) Spanish voyage. The three 
letters touch at various points and are closely con¬ 
secutive. He writes his last Ep. (2 Ti) from prison 
with winter in prospect, when the first stage of his 


trial is past and he has already pleaded once at 
the bar of the emperor. It will be some time 
before the trial ends, and ho needs the cloak left 
at Troas when he last passed through that port, 
along with some valued books; but he craves 
above all the company of Timothy. His helpers 
have been sent off, probably at the time of his 
arrest, on various missions; Luke is his single 
companion; at his public trial he was absolutely 
alone (4‘' ”). Quite otherwise than on his former 
trial, he counts upon his condemnation and death 
(vv.«-»*i*). He had been, as it seems, at Troas 
earlier in the year, and probably at Miletus and 
Corinth (4^) upon the same roimd of visitation 
(following upon his return from Spain?). Now 
1 Ti dates, apparently, from Macedonia (P), 
whither Paul has journeyed after meeting witli 
Timothy, to whom in this Ep. he gives further 
instructions for his charge at Ephesus. Miletus 
and Troas lie along the line of travel terminating 
at Corinth. Ac 20“ records a prediction of Paul 
that he would not see the Ephesian Church again ; 
and the language of 1 Ti 1® (see von Hofmann ad 
loc,), in view, moreover, of the detailed directions 
of tins Ep. respecting Church alfairs, indicates 
that Paul had not himself been present in Ephesus, 
but had held an interview ^vith Timothy (say at 
Miletus; cf. Ac 20^"^) in passing on his way north 
(see Appendix to Eng. eel. of Sabatier’s Ap. Paul, 
pp. 366-368). Paul appears to have travelled on 
from Macedonia to Corinth, and to have written to 
Titus (in Crete) about the time of his arrival there, 
when he was expecting to spend the next winter 
in the port of Nicopolis opposite to Italy (Tit . 
shortly after this he was arrested and carried as 
a prisoner to Rome. On this construction, the 
details of time and place given in the Pastorals 
lit together and belong to a consistent whole. 
Previously to the journey from Miletus to Corinth 
just traced, Paul and Titus had made a tour in 
Crete, the latter remaining behind to organize the 
Cretan Churches (Tit 1®). Paul had wisned Titus 
to join him at Nicopolis, purposing to send a sub¬ 
stitute (S^'*). Possibly Paul had landed at Crete 
in returning from Spain ; certainly the voyage of 
Ac 27 gave no opportunity for evangelizing the 
island. 

The letters to Timothy and Titus are writings 
of Paul’s old age. They bear a conservative stamp. 

* Guard the deposit; hold fast the form of sound 
words ’; this is their predominant note. Souncl 
doctrine and practical piety are the interests in 
which they centre. St. Paul’s great creative days 
are over. His battles are fought, his course is run. 
The completing touches remain to be added, ancl 
his final seal set to the work and teaching of his 
life; such is the purpose these letters serve. The 
instructions respecting church order given in 1 Ti 
are much fuller than anything of the kind in 
revious letters; but this was a time of rapid 
evelopment, and the Ephesian Church was now of 
twelve years’ standing. His directions to Titus 
at Crete are notably simpler. These are the only 
pieces of this nature that we have from Paul—letters 
of instruction to his assistants on church manage¬ 
ment; they show the administrative wisdom, Uie 
love of order, and the eye for practical detail, of 
the great church-founder and pastor. Colossians 
and Ephesians have prepared us for the emphasis 
>yhich Paul now throws on all that belongs to the 
life of the Christian community. We pass from 
the thought of the ‘great house* to that of its 
‘ vessels ’ of service, their qualities and uses (2 Ti 
2“). The Pastorals carry on the combat com¬ 
menced in those earlier Epp. against incipient 
Gnosticism, with its false inteflectualism and 
uncertain morality, its jumble of philosophy and 
Jewish fables, its aestructive influence upon enuroh 
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life. St. Paul’s lost cares are directed to guard 
the gospel he had so amply set forth, and to fence 
the lola into which he had led such a multitude 
of souls. If these documents do not come, in their 
integrity, from Paul’s own hand, they are written 
by a disciple who has interpreted his mind and 
caught his spirit and manner and applied his 
ideas to a new situation (see v. Soden’s Einlcituiig 
zu Pastt. vii., in ‘Handcommentar z. NT,’ in.), 
with astonishing verisimilitude; and the nearer to 
Paul it is found necessary to place the Past. Epp. 
in personal connexion ana derivation of thought, 
tlie more improbable—and the more superfluous— 
does the theory of personation become. 

The words of 2 Ti 4”*® are cxnuisitely fittinij as 
St. Paul’s dying testimony. They are the final 
pronouncement of Christ’s faithful servant on his 
own career, crowned already in the witness of his 
conscience with the earnest of the crown awaiting 
him from the hand of his Lord. Paul died by be¬ 
heading—so the credible Homan tradition relates 
—at a spot 3 miles from Koine along the Ostian 
Way, anciently called Aq^um Sal vim and now Tre 
Pontane. Near to the phace of execution stands 
the splendid Basilica Paulin first founded by tlie 
emperor Constantine in his honour. But the uni¬ 
versal Church is his monument. 

5. Chronology of St. PauVs Life. —Luke sup¬ 
plies no such|?oinf d^appui for the chronology of his 
Second Book as that furnished in ch. 3^* ^ of his 
(Jospel. Only one of tlie many points of contact 
with secular history in the Acts gives an indisput¬ 
able datum, viz. the death of Herod Agrippa /. 
at Cmsarea (see Ac and Jos. Ant. xix. 

viii,), which happened not long after Easter 44 A.D., 
and followed upon his persecution of the Church 
ut Jerusalem. The famine that occasioned the 
visit of relief made by Barnabas and Paul from 
Antioch, synchronized with Herod’s death (Ac 
ir^-12^* M); but it appears to have lasted several 
years. If (with Ramsay) we could identify with 
this mission of charity the visit of Paul to Jems, 
related in Gal 2' (see on this point p. 705*’, above), 
we should then easily fix the chronology of his 
earlier Christian course. Taking 45 or 46 (so 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. ch. iii.) for the date of 
the Judrean famine, the * 14 years* of Gal 2^, upon 
this calculation, bring us back to 33 (or 32) A.i>. 
as the year of Paul’s conversion, 33-35 being 
the ‘3 years’ subsequent (included in the above- 
mentioned 14) alluded to in Gal P®, 44 (or 45) the 

?ear of his summons to help Barnabas at Antioch, 
0 years being thus assigned to Paul’s unrecorded 
labours in Cilicia. 

The above scheme is open to the following 
amongst other objections;—(1) It throws back the 
stoning of Stephen and the judicial proceedings of 
the high priest against the Christians (Ac 8^'^ 9^* * 
IP®)—events antecedent to St. Paul’s conversion— 
to the year 33 at the latest, when Pilate was still 
in the vigour of his rule. We may infer from St. 
Luke’s suence, since he carefully informs us on 
such points in other places, that the Judrean perse¬ 
cution was unhindered by the Roman Government; 
this we can understand as happening in the interval 
after Pilate’s de^sition, which took place in the 
autumn of A.D. 36 (when he was suspended by L. 
Vitellius the prefect of Syria and sent for trial to 
Rome), or in the period immediately preceding, 
when, under fear of accusation, Pilate's control 
of the Jewish authorities was probably relaxed. 
(2) If St. Paul’s conversion tooK place in 32 or 
33, then Aretas must have been in peaceful 
possession of Damascus so early as the year 35 
(2 Co 11W-” Gal P®, Ac 9»-2«). This is unlikely. 
Aretas was at war with Herod Antipas (who had 
divorced his daughter in favour of Herodias) for 
some years before the deposition of the latter 


in A.D. 37, and inflicted on him a severe defeat 
(Jos, Ant. XVIII. V, 1, 2); but this success could 
not give him possession of Daniascus^ in Roman 
Syria. The emperor Tiberius took the side of 
Antipas in the quarrel, and under his command 
Vitellius was at Jems, at the Pentecost of a.d. 37 
on his way to attack Aretas in Petra, when the 
campaign was arrested by tidings of Tiberius’ 
death. The now emperor Caius reversed much of 
the policy of Tiberius in the East. Antipas fell 
into disgrace and was deposed, his rival Agrippa 
being released from prison aod made king; and 
Aretas is found in possession of the coveted city 
of Damascus after this time. In all probability, it 
was ceded by Caius Caligula (see Lewin in Life 
and Epp. of St. Paul'^^^ i. 67, 68; also Schurer, 
IIJP I. li. 354, 357). The years 36-38 supply the 
political situation at Jems, and Damascus, under 
which this train of events—including the execution 
of Stephen, the overt and systematic attempt of 
the Jewish rulers to crush the sect of the Nazar- 
enes, and the circumstances attending the flight of 
Saul from Damascus—is historically intelligible. 

For the later period of St. Paul’s life Ramsay 
finds a datum in the marks of time given in Ac 
20®* ^: from these it is clear that Paul left Troas 
on his last voyage to Jems, on a Monday morning, 
while ho had left Philippi for Troas immediately 
the Passover feast was ended ; and the number of 
intervening days is continuously stated. Given these 
conditions, the problem is to find the year in which 
the Jewish Passover so fell as to make them 
possible. Lewin {Fasti Sacriy Nos. 1856, 1857) and 
Ramsay {St. Paul the Trav. xiii. 3, Expository v. 
iii. 336, V. 201) have separately worked out this 
problem, Lewin giving 58 and Ramsay 57 a.d. as 
the solution. Ramsay’s calculation appears to bo 
sound, granting that St. Luke’s data are precise. 

Assuming 57 to be the year of St. Paul’s last 
voyage to Jems, and his consequent arrest and 
imprisonment in Cfesarea, we get the date 59 for 
Felix’ removal and the succession of Festus to 
the procuratorship, for Paul’s appeal to Cmsar and 
his autumn voyage to Melita, with 60-62 for the 
term of his first imprisonment in Rome. Five 
years then remain—a period none too long—for 
the last stage of his life, including the rovisitation 
of his eastern Churches, the long-deferred mission 
to Si)ain, the mission in Crete, and the subsequent 
extended tour in Asia Minor, Macedonia, anti 
Achaia witnessed to by the Pastoral Epp., and foi 
the months of his second imprisonment and trial. 

I 67 A.D., falling just within the reign of Nero, is the 
date for St. Paul’s martyrdom which best accords 
with Roman tradition and the Chronikon of Euse¬ 
bius ; here tradition should be at its strongest. 

Counting backwards from A.D. 57, we get 53 a.s 
the date of St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus in the 
early part of the third missionary tour, and 49-52 
as the probable term of the tour of Paul and 
Silas; the first journey {sc. of Barnabas and 
Paul) lay between 46 and 49 A.D. The Council at 
Jerus. (Ac 15 and Gal 2) then falls in the year 49, 
i.e. 13 years—in Luke’s inclusive reckoning (by 
years current), 14 years—after Paul’s conversion 
(Gal 2^), assuming, as we have done provisionally, 
36 as the date of his conversion. If the three years 
of GaJ P® be not included in the 14 of 2*, we must 
carry back Paul’s conversion to 33 or 34 A.D. ; but 
the difficulties previously noted seem to forbid this 
supposition. Supposing him to have been 30 at the 
time of Stepheirs stoning,—‘a young man,’ but 
competent, according to Je>vish practice, for public 
office,—then he was lx>m c. 6 A.D., and was not 
much beyond 60 at the time of his deatli. He 
may have been older, but scarcely younger than 
this. He calls himself ‘ such an one as Paul the 
aged,’ when writing to Philemon (v.®: according 
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to the more probable interpretation of rpeap&rris) 
about the year 61. 

A. Harnack in his great work, Chronologic d. alt- 
ch/ristL Litteratur bis Eusebiiis (Band 1, * Chrono- 
logie d. Paulus,’ pp. 234-239), disposes Paul’s Chris¬ 
tian career between 30 and 64 a.d. He thus finds 
all the Epp. written (except the rejected Pastorals) 
by the year 69, when Paul was acquitted at Home. 
In this way Harnack makes room for St. Paul’s 
release from the first Roman captivity, and for the 
mission to Spain, before the Neronian persecution. 
He refers the Council of Ac 16 and Gal 2 (in his 
view identical) to the year 47, so reckoned as 14 + 3 
years (Gal 2^and P®) after the conversion. The ‘few 
months ’ which Harnack allows at the ^ beginning 
for the progress of events sketched in Ac 1-9 
will not easily be accepted as sufficient; at the 
other end, Harnack rejects the authority of Euse¬ 
bius’ Chronikon for the date of St. Paul’s death, 
though he builds upon it confidently for the time 
of Festus' accession to the procuratorship (65-56), 
which supplies the pivot of his scheme. Schiirer, 
however, following Anger, Wieseler, and Wurm 
amongst earlier investigators, shows strong reasons 
(not imaken by Harnack) for abiding by the con¬ 
clusion generally accepted hitherto, that Eusebius 
was mistaken in this particular, and that Felix re¬ 
mained governor for some years after the disgrace 
of his brother Pallas at llome in 65. Schiirer 
prefers 60 a.d. for the date of Felix’ recall, but 
admits (after AVurm) that the conditions of the 
case allow of any year from 68 to 61 (see his 
HJP I. ii. 174-187 ; also Ramsay v, Harnack in 
Expositor t V. V. 201). On the calculation here 
adopted, Festus succeeded Felix in the year 59, and 
St, Paul appeared before the latter in A.D. 67. This 
allow.s 7 years for Felix’ procuratorship, and 3 for 
Festus’—periods adequate to the events assigned 
to each by Josephus. The ‘many years’ of rule 
credited to Felix in Ac 24^® must surely have 
meant more than the two (before Paul’s trial) 
allowed in Harnack’s chronology. Felix became 
procurator in A.D. 62 (Schiirer, as above, p. 174). 

On the whole subject see art. CHRONOLOGY OF 
NT, with which the conclusions here reached 
largely agree. 

ii. TUB Doctrine.—T he Apostle Paul’s writings 
(the Ep. to the Romans like tlie rest) are occasional 
letters, pieces de cirConstance. He was a mission- 
a^ preacher, who brought everything to bear on 
his work in the salvation of souls and the edification 
of the Church. But from the make of his mind 
St. Paul’s thinkings and teachings took a logical 
mould; they grew spontaneously into a great 
fabric of spiritual truth. There is unity, method, 
rational coherence in the theology of the apostle, 
notwithstanding its incidental ana homiletic form, 
the unity that belongs, not to a compendium drawn 
up for abstract study, but to the conceptions of an 
orderly mind possessed by a single master-principle 
of truth and striving incessantly to apprehend and 
realize in life and action * that for winch ’ it ‘ was 
apprehended by Christ Jesus.’ We must ascertain 
the point of departure of Paul’s Christian logic, 
and t&ke account of the ^owth and advancement 
evident in his system of tliought as in every living 
structure. We must allow for his rare versatility 
and lively susceptibility of temperament, for the 
love of paradox natural to his bold intellect, as 
well as tor the variety of topics in his letters, for 
the discordant and variously blended elements with 
which they deal and which coloured their composi¬ 
tion. Recognizing the ‘changes of voice’ thus 
occasioned, we discover harmony and correlation 
throughout the 13 writings that tear Paul’s name. 
The same accent is heard ; the stamp of the same 
powerful idiosyncrasy is set on them all, though 
not with equu emphasis of distinction. Em¬ 


bedded in these discursive missionary letters, with 
their abrupt transitions, their glancing allusions, 
their shifting play of emotion and argument, there 
is a body of solid principle, a theolo^cal system^ 
as large and original in conception as it has proved 
enduring and fruitful in application. 

The fertility of the apostle’s genius, and the 
numerous ana tempting points of view which the 
documents afford, render the analysis of his teach¬ 
ing difficult. Theologians differ widely, even 
within tile same school, as to the order and inter¬ 
dependence of the Pauline ideas. The old mode 
of analysis, which applied the ready-inade cate¬ 
gories of scholastic theology to the various books 
of Scripture and catalogued their texts under these 
headings, is discredited. The dogmatic point of 
view is exchanged for the historical and psycho¬ 
logical. We have been taught to interpret St. 
Paul’s teaching in the light of his times and under 
the conditions of his life. The various types of 
NT doctrine are distinguished, and the lines of 
connexion, sympathetic or antipathetic, are traced 
out by which Pauline theology is related to earlier 
or contemporary thought. But here a new danger 
arises. The prepossessions of historical theory 
may bo eaually waging with those of dogmatic 
system ; tne focus oi the picture may be displaced 
and its colours falsified by philosophical no less 
than by ecclesiastical spectacles. 

Modern Analyses.--'^ith. F. C. Baur of Tubingen, 
‘ Paul’ stood for the antithesis to the Judaic legal¬ 
ism in which it was supposed that the first dis¬ 
ciples of Jesus were held fast. The Paulinism so 
conceived Baur found in the four major Epp., 
rejecting, as the work of imitators touched oy 
other influences, everything that was not covered 
by this formula. Baur set out from the true 
Lutheran standpoint. St. Paul’s doctrine he con¬ 
ceived as a system of experimental religion, deducing 
it from the apostle’s conversion, of which, however, 
he took too narrow and cold a view. Saul of 
Tarsus underwent a complete reaction from the 
Pharisaism of his youth, and his subsequent career 
Baur explained by that revulsion. Developing this 
antithesis with siibtlety and clearness, and with 
unrivalled historical learning, Baur gave a power¬ 
ful restatement in modern terms or the Pauline 
principle of justification by faith and drew out its 
doctrinal consequences. This master of historical 
criticism has left us in his great book on Paul, his 
Life and Work, an invaluable testimony to the 
historical truth and cardinal significance of St. 
Paul’s ‘ gospel of the grace of God.’ 

Later writers of Baur’s school, such as H. J. 
Holtzmann and 0. Pfleiderer, acknowledge the 
genuineness of other besides the major four— 
of 1 Thess., Phil., and Philemon at least. They feel 
the inadequacy of Baur’s negative explanation of 
St. Paul’s line of thought. The Gentile mission 
and its astonishing success involve other factors 
than those of which their master took account. 
Paul was something more than an inverted Jewish 
Rabbi; the uncontested Epp. contain ideas looking 
beyond the anti-Judsean polemic. ‘ To the Greeks ’ 
he became ‘ as a Greek.’ Hellenism had its part in 
moulding Saul of Tarsus along with Hebraism (see 
Hicks, ‘St. Paul and Hellemsm,’ Stud* Bihl, iv. 
i.); and certain prevalent Greek ideas, it is sug¬ 
gested, had entered his mind and set up a hidden 
ferment, so that the Jewish zealot carried under 
his Rabbinical cloak and orthodox straitness the 
germs of the revolution he was destined to accom¬ 
plish. Pfleiderer writes accordingly of ‘ a double 
root’ of Paulinism in ‘Pharisaic theology and 
Hellenistic theosophy,’ of two sides presented by 
the apostle’s teaching—* a Christianizea Pharisaism ’ 
emb(^ed in the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and * a Christianized Hellenism ’ in the doctrine of 
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salvation by the risen, celestial Christ and the 
operation of the Holy Spirit {Urchristentkum, 
Vorwort, and pp. 174-178: in this work, and in 
his Paidinisrmt8\ 1890, Plleiderer has recast the 
exposition presented in the original Paulinism, 
Eng. tr, 1878, and the Ilibb. Lect. of 1885). The 
theories ascribing to Greek thought a radical 
influence on Pauline theology do not, however, 
commend themselves. ‘ Notwithstanding Paul’s 
Greek culture, his conception of Christianity is, in 
its deepest ^ound, independent of Hellenism ’— 
as Harnack rightly says, and again ; ‘ The Pauline 
theology, this theology of a converted Pharisee, 
is the strongest proof of the self-complete and uni¬ 
versal power of the influence of the person of Jesus.* 

The inconsistency disclosing itself in Baur’s posi¬ 
tion has led to the division of his following into 
two wings—right and left. The former, of which 
Holtzmann (in the successive editions of his Ein- 
leitung), Hamack, Lipsius, von Soden (in the 
*Handcommentar z. NT’), and Jiiliclier {Einleit, 
in d. NT)t are representatives, have approximated 
towards the conservative position in regard to the 
Pauline documents. The ultra-Baurians,—consist¬ 
ing of the Dutch school of radical critics, headed 
by Loman, Pierson, Naber, and van Manen, with 
the Germans Steck and Volter,—-applying Baur’s 
method with uncompromising rigour, find that 
large parts of the ‘ undisputed ’ Epp. are post- 
Pauline, and that mere morsels survive or the 
genuine apostle. See a series of articles entitled 
‘ A Wave of Hyper-criticism,* in which van Manen 
states and defends his position, in the Expos. 
Times, 1898, pp. 205 ff., 257 ff., 314 ff. 

The French theologians E. Keuss and A. Saba¬ 
tier have better apprehended the personal stamp 
of St. Paul’s theology, its vital relations to experi¬ 
ence and society. ‘The doctrine of Paul,* says 
Reuss, ‘is the natural corollary of his history. 
The life of Paul is the key to his theology; the life 
of the Christian will be its demonstration * {Hist, 
de la TfUoL au SUcle ApostoL* tome ii. p. 16, Eng. 
tr. 1873 : a work far from superseded). Paul’s 
Christianity was no combination of Jewish and 
Greek elements imposed from without; it was born 
out of the inward travail by wliich Christ was 
formed in him. Not that the Pauline gospel leaped 
full-grown and armed from the author’s mind 
at Christ’s lightning stroke. But it was born 
at his conversion, in its essential elements and 
features and with all its latent potencies. St. 
Paul’s OT knowledge and training, his striving 
after legal righteousness and his poignant convic¬ 
tions 01 sin, his Rabbinical culture, his large 
acquaintance with the Gentile world, constituted 
the material to which the revelation of the living 
Jesus supplied the magnetic centre around which 
that troubled world of thought and feeling crystal¬ 
lized as in a moment. ‘From'the moment that 
Paul was arrested by the risen Lord on the way to 
Damascus and surrendered himself to Him, his 
whole soul was thrown wide open to His influence, 
to receive impressions that resulted in the com¬ 
munication to him of what was most distinctive in 
the personal life of his Master, and in the forming 
within him of an experience with features of its 
own, that in its turn shed liglit on the nature of 
the Heavenly Being with whom he hod been 
broi^ht into so Intimate a fellowship' (Somerville, 
St, PauTs Conception of Christ, p. 33). 

The revelation that generated the Pauline gospel 
may be conceived, obiectively, as a manifesting 
of Christ to the soul of Paul; or, subjectively, as 
the imparting of salvation through Christ, Keuss 
adopts the latter point of view, and finds the focus 
of St. Paul’s doctrine, therefore, in Ro 3^^’" and 
the principle of righteousness through faith. The 
topics of his digest of Paulinism run thus: Right¬ 


eousness, Sin, the Law, the Gospel, God the Author of 
Salvation, Christ — His Person and His Work, and so 
forth. Sabatier puts himself at the former stand¬ 
point : ‘ The Person of Christ is the principle of 
the Christian consciousness’ {The Ap, Paul, pp. 
280-285); and in the text, ‘ It pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me’ (Gal P®**®), he sees ‘the 
germ of Paulinism ’ (p. 71). Baur practically took 
the former position, making the fundamental 
anestion to be, not what Jesus Christ is, but what 
he does for men. Sabatier’s analysis, however, is 
scarcely true to its ‘generating principle,’ since 
it relegates the Person of Christ to its third, meta¬ 
physical, division. His synopsis does not observe 
the original lines of cleavage and connexion as 
marked in his historical analysis, nor lay bare the 
real articulation of the system, but is rather a 
modern philosophical digest of Paulinism. He 
traces the unfmding of ‘the Principle of the 
Christian Consciousness* (1) in the sphere of 
Psychology —^Ihe doctrine of Man, embracing Sin, 
the Flesh, the Law, Death on the one hana, and 
Righteousness, the Word of the Cross, Faith, Life 
on the other; (2) the Christian Principle in the 
sphere of Society and History —the doctrine of the 
Church, with the Two Covenants, the First and 
Second Adam, the End of all Things, Faith, 
Hope, and Love ; (3) the Christian Principle in 
the sphere of Metaphysics, or Theology proper—the 
doctrine of Grace, the Divine Purpose, the Nature 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Conception of God (pp. 
280, 281). 

W. Boyschlag {NT Theology, Bk. iv.) pursues more 
consistently the path adopted by Sabatier. The 
chapters of his analysis of ‘ The 'Pauline System * 
are thus headed: Flesh and Spirit; Adam and 
Christ; God and the World; the Establishment of 
Salvation; Lifeinthe Sjnrit; the Church; the Con¬ 
summation of the Kingdom, Paulinism thus be¬ 
comes a psychological evolution, with its generat¬ 
ing point in the antithesis of Flesh and Spirit, and 
with Adam and Christ for its representative ex¬ 
ponents. In such texts as Ro 8^"* and 6'*'*^ Bey- 
schlag finds the essence of Paulinism; he brings 
into prominence factors of importance too much 
neglected by other interpreters. With his anthropo¬ 
logical starting-point, Beyschlag arrives in the end, 
however, at ‘ an anthropocentric Christolo^ ’ (vol. 
ii. p. 76, Eng. tr.). He sees in St. Paul^ Christ 
the arclietypal man, the representative of the 
^iritual, as Adam of the natural, in humanity, 
rfleidercr’s analysis proceeds in a similar order: 
he holds a somewhat higher Christology than 
Beyschlag, regarding PauFs pre-incarnate Christ 
as a real heavenly man with a <rCipu irveu/xartAriv, 
existing in a Dei-form mode of being {tv fJt'Op<Pv 
0 €oG vird^x^f'* Pli 2®), and the administrative Lord 
of creation {Paulinismus^, pp. 115-145); similarly 
Weizsiicker {Apost. Zeitalter\ pp. 117-122). 

A. B. Bruce in his masterly work, St. PauVs 
Conception of Christianity, gathers the apostle’s 
‘ entire conception of Christianity ’ from ‘ tne four 
great Epistles of the Judaic controversy,’ and 
contests any further advancement in his doctrinal 
views. (B. Weiss, on the other hand, Bib. Theol. 
of NT, Part iii. § 3, finds in the Epp. of the im¬ 
prisonment Paul’s ‘ more developed doctrines ’ ; 
similarly Hort in Proleg, to Rom, and Ephes, p. 
123If., and The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 138-152). 
The Ep. to the Romans supplies Bruce with the 
scheme of Paulinism: ‘ in Gal 2^®'*^ we have the 
Pauline gospel in nuce ’ {p, 12). Hence his analysis 
begins witli Sin, the Righteousness of God, the 
Death of Christ, and ends with chapters uj^n the 
Person of Christ, the Christian Life, the Church, 
the Last Things, He regards the apostle through¬ 
out as a practical, in distinction from a meta- 
physical, theologian: ‘Jesus was for Paul the 
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Lord, because He was the Saviour* (p. 328)—a 
statement to be reversed with equal or greater 
truth. Vital as the doctrines of salvation are to 
St. Paul, his belief in tlie Lordship of Jesus was 
anterior to them. What Christ did for men is 
accounted for by what He is to God. The Ep. to 
the Romans, the grand exposition of Paul’s Soteri- 
ology, is the writing of one who was * separated 
unto the gospel of God concerning his Son' D. 
Somerville (St. Paul's Conception of Christy or the 
Doctrine of the Second Adnm) pursues, on the 
other hana, with much skill and persuasiveness, 
the line of Sabatier and Beysclilag, finding St. 
Paul’s fundamental idea in Christ considered as 
* the Archetype of Humanity,’ but conserving His 
Divine pre-existence and ' Eternal Nature ’ as 
necessary deductions from, because presuppositions 
of, His sovereign and creative relations to mankind. 
With him, too, the Pauline system is anthropo¬ 
centric ; and the fact that it was the product of 
personal (human) experience, appears to him to 
make this inevitable. In Paul’s ‘ Son of God * he 
sees a title that slopes upward from the human to 
the Divine. 

OT Antecedents and Starting-Point. —The 
apostle’s doctrine is theocentric^ not in reality 
anthropocentric. What is styled his * meta¬ 
physics ’ holds for Paul the immediate and sover- 
ei^ fact of the universe; God, as he conceives 
Him, is all and in all to his reason and heart 
alike. So far the dogmatic analysis was right, 
in starting with the doctrine of God^ and dis¬ 
posing under that the notions of law, righteous¬ 
ness, sin, which form the basis of St. Paul’s 
Soteriology. This path of exposition is resumed 
in the very competent and judicious work of 
G. B. Stevens of Yale, The Pauline Theology. The 
vision of the glorified Jesus revealed to Saul tlio 
Son of God as his Saviour; but the God whose 
Son the crucified Jesus is seen to be, was now to 
be known in a far nearer and happier relation than 
before. No passage strikes more deeply into St. 
Paul’s experience than 2 Co 4^*® : * There beamed 
forth the illumination of the glory of Christ, who is 
the image of God ... it is God who said. Out of dark¬ 
ness light shall shine, that shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of his glory in the 
face of Christ.’ It was the God of Israel whose 
moral splendour dawned upon Saul’s mind through 
the dazzling form of the Lord Jesus; ‘God’was 
there ‘in Christ, reconciling’ Saul ‘unto himself,’ 
and the old things became now to him from that 
hour—* all things are of God ’ (2 Co 5^’*^”). A new 
conception of God was imparted to Saul, a new re¬ 
lationship to God established for him. Henceforth 
his life is ‘hid with Christ in God.’ St. Paul’s Soteri¬ 
ology and Christology are rooted in his Theology. 

A profound unity underlies the Judaic and 
Christian stages of St. Paul’s life. The convert 
carried with him the Scriptures of his youth, 
which he read now with the veil lifted from his 
heart (2 Co 3^^“^®), finding in them everywhere 
testimonies, preparations, adumbrations of the 
things of the new covenant, the <r/fia tC)v fi€\\6vT(ov. 
the vaidayur/os els Xpiffrdy (Ro 3^^ 15^, Gal 3^“*, Col 
etc.). The Christian apostle blossomed out 
of the Israelitish believer and scholar. At times 
he sjTeaks as though there had been no break in 
his career (2 Ti V). Instead of ceasing to be a Jew 
by becoming a Christian, Paul regarded himself 
as now properly belonging to the Israel of God 
(Ph 3®). Instead of severing himself from the 
stock of Abraham, he would graft the Gentiles into 
that ‘good olive tree,’ in whose ‘root and fatness’ 
is nourishment for all races ; by their admission to 
the covenant, Abraham becomes, according to the 
promise, ‘father of many nations’ (Ro 4^®*” 11). 
it was for this reason that Paul laid stress on the 


Davidic birth of Jesus (Ro P 9®, 2 Ti 2®),—not as a 
mere title to the Messianic throne, but as a link 
between the past and present of revelation and a 
symbol of the right of those who are ‘ in Christ ’ 
to serve themselves heirs of the spiritual wealth of 
Israel. 

1. St. Paul's Doctrine of God. —In systemat¬ 
izing the Paulino teaching, we therefore ask first, 
What was St. Paul’s earlier belief in God"i and 
how was that belief enlarged and recast by hia 
conversion ? When he sneaks of ‘ the righteousness 
of God,’ of ‘ holiness ’ and ‘ sin,’ when ho repeats the 
watchword ‘ God is one,’ when he exclaims ‘ O the 
depth of the riches and the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! ’ we are sensible how large and powerfully 
developed a doctrine of the Godhead the apostle 
brought with him from the Synagogue. Such 
terms as ‘ the grace of God,’ ‘ the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,’ as ‘ the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ indicate the immense 
change that supervened. 

(а) The Fatherhood of God. —St. Paul’s theology, 
like that of Jesus, is a doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God ; this principle is its tacit presupposition and 
basis throughout. A true disciple, Paul has assimi¬ 
lated in this fundamental article the essential teach¬ 
ing of our Lord. ’Ai8/3d 6 IlarT^p is the distinctive cry 
of the new life, taken from the lips of Jesus (Ro 
8^®, Gal 4®**^, Mk 14®®), which marks the transition 
from Judaism to Christianity. St. Paul’s careful 
discrimination between ‘ the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’ and ‘God our Father,’ with the ex¬ 
pression ‘firstborn amongst many brethren’ (Ro 
8^) that links the two, rcfiects the personal atti¬ 
tude of Jesus towards God and men respectively. 
To the character of Father belong the attributes of 
lovCy mercyy compassion^ gracey the gifts of peace, 
consolation, hope, andy^, of which Saul the Judaist 
had known so little. The forensic term adoption 
must not be so understood as though Paul by its 
use implicitly denied man’s original sonship to¬ 
wards God; see to the contrary Ac n*®-**; also 
tva r^v vloOealav dTroXd^uj/JLev, Gal 4® (Lightf. ad loc.; 
‘nec dixit accipiamus sed recipiarnus,' Aug.), and 
the diro of dTOKa.TaWd(T<TO} (Col Eph 2^®). ‘The 
love of God,’ which precedes and determines our 
redemntion (Ro 6^*®, Eph 2®®^-)» is love toward 
those Kindred to Himself and destined from their 
creation to be His sons (Eph 1®* ®). 

Grace is the regnant word of Paul’s theology. 
In this aspect he liabitually sees God’s face. Tlie 
entire contents of the ne\y revelation are included 
in the phrase rd utto r. Oeov x<^p*-<rOivTa ijfjuy (1 Oo 2^®). 
‘ Grace ’ simifies God’s favour to undeserving men 
shown in Christ, His love at work for their salva¬ 
tion. ‘The grace of God’ had made His Sou’s 
persecutor His apostle (Ro 1®, 1 Co 16®- ^®); its 
light illuminated his whole course of action and of 
thought; his life and his theology were devoted to 
‘the praise of the glory of God^ ^race.’ The all- 
controlling Divine power and providence, exercised 
over men and nations, the jostle saw to be 
directed to ends determined by God’s fatherly love, 
even in dispensations the most severe (Ac 17^"^, 
Ro 4»® IP®-«, Gal 3”-4^ Eph 1®-^! 2®’’^- in 

a w'ord, ‘to the end that grace may reign through 
righteousness unto life eternal’ (Ro 6®^). Sec, 
further, under art. Grace. 

(б) The Kighteousness of God is the special theme 
of the Ep. to the Romans. St. Paul’s doctrine of 
God’s righteousness shows the new faith rooting 
itself in and transforming the old. The ZiKaio(rdvn 
Bead of Ro 1^®’** sliould not be resolved into a 
‘righteousness/rom God’ (Paul can write ^ 4k Beov 
diKaioffdvrt when he chooses, Ph 3®). Righteousness 
is God’s property (see art. God, vol. ii. pp. 209-212), 
the principle of His moral sovereignty, the ethical 
ground and norm of His dealings with men, and 
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therefore of the gospel in which those dealings 
culminate. The Divine righteousness is now * re¬ 
vealed* on a side hitherto veiled, as redeeming, 
communicative (2 Co 6^^),—a righteousness that 
elicits and appeals to human trust instead of fear; 
in this disclosure there resides ‘God’s power (an 
instrument of sovereign moral efficacy) unto salva¬ 
tion for every believer.* The gospel righteousness 
is that of ‘ God our Father^ the ‘ one God of Jews 
and Gentiles* (Ro and 6^ 2 Co 

etc.); not the abstract impersonal justice of a 
Supreme Ruler, but that of the essential Father, 
into whose relations with men there enter funda¬ 
mentally the considerations attaching to father¬ 
hood,—who is accordingly ‘just himself’ (cf. 1 Jn 
P) when He ‘ justihes him that is of faith in Jesus ’ 
—a ‘just God and a saviour’ (Is 45^^), just because 
lie is a saviour and a saviour because He is just. 
Tlie gospel is e<mally ‘ the overflow of CTaco, and of 
righteousness ’ (Ro 5^^: omit ‘ the gift^). Love and 
law, however distinct, are not contradictory in God, 
any more than in man (Ro 13®’ ^®). Righteousness 
takes grace into alliance; it wins from the heart 
‘ the obedience of faith,* where before it wrought 
by mere command and in the ways of constraint. 
It is seen at length in its fulness and majesty, a 
‘ stern lawgiver,’ yet wearing ‘ the Godhead’s most 
benignant grace.* ‘ The law ’ that breeds trans¬ 
gression and ‘ worketh wrath,’ made righteousness 
the accuser of a world of hapless criminals ; under 
the gospel righteousness becomes the arbiter and 
reconciler of the moral universe, giving its due to 
the sin of men but also to the love of God. 

The Second Isaiah and the later Psalmists had 
arrived at the thought that the rectitude of God’s 
character guarantees Israel’s salvation, and must, 
in some way, impress and bestow itself upon 
Israel: thus ‘ righteousness ’ and ‘ salvation * be¬ 
come synonymous terms (Is 46^* 6P’® 66^ 

Qlio. 11 ^ Pq 22®^ 89'® 98^ 143"). Paul seizes and builds 
upon this identification, which was amply verified 
by the revelation of God made in Christ and the 
cross. This eternal righteousness—God Himself in 
moral action—swift to condemn its opposite, eager 
to impart itself to those capable of it but without 
it, ‘ made him who knew no sin to be sin for us, 
that we might become a righteousness of God in 
him ’ (2 Co 6^'); in this righteousness the Father 
‘ spared not his own Son, but for us all gave him 
up,’—purposing * that we should be conformed to 
the image of his Son*—His own image humanly 
expressed—‘to the end that he should be first¬ 
born among many brethren.* Manifestly, any 
righteousness gained by this means is ‘ God’s * and 
not ‘ one’s own * (Ro 10*, Ph 3®); it comes only and 
wholly through ‘believing on him that justifies 
the ungodly’ (Ro 4®). Cf. Sanday and Headlam 
on ‘The Righteousness of God,* in Intern. Comm., 
Ro 1'®*See, further, the two articles on RlGllT- 
EOUSNESS. 

(c) The anger of Ood is called forth wherever 
righteousness comes into contact with sin, blazing 
out against those who ‘ hold down the truth in un¬ 
righteousness ’ (Ro 1'®, 2 Th 2'®“'®). Its effects are 
seen in widespread moral degradation (Ro 1'®’*®), 
and in the ruin of particular men and nations 
(Ro 9"* 1 Th 2'®). Its final issue is ‘ destruction * 

for those who will not ‘ know God,* who persist in 
that ‘ carnal mind * which is ‘ enmity * to Him (Ro 
128 25-9 g6.7^ 1 Th 6®*», 2 Th 1®-'®). God loves the un- 
godly as men (Ro 6®, Eph 2<‘ ®); as sinners they are 
His ‘enemies,* and lie helplessly under ‘.thelaw* 
that ‘ works out wrath ’ (Ro 7^^®). The know¬ 
ledge of God’s grace in Christ deepened the apostle’s 
sense of the imminence and terribleness of His 
judicial anger (Ro P®*'® 2'® 11**, Ac 17»®-®', 2 Co 
2'®“'®). See, further, art. Anger. 

{d) The Law of Gorf.—Along with his conception 


of righteousness, St. Paul's conception of the law 
of God was greatly widened, and altered in several 
respects, by his knowledge of Christ. Hero the 
Jewish and Christian stages of thought are dis¬ 
tinctly marked; but the larger, evangelical view of 
Law is indicated rather than developed. Familiar 
usage, emphasized by the legalistic controversy, 
dictates the frequent and characteristic expressions 
in which law and faith, law and grace, law and 
promise, ‘ righteousness that is of law ’ and ‘ right¬ 
eousness that is of God through faith,’ stand 
opposed; and we actually have the paradox that 
‘ apart from law a righteousness of God is mani¬ 
fested !’ (Ro S’*'*®'). This last sentence, with its 
context, gives clear evidence that Paul looked 
beyond the polemical antithesis; a righteousness 
‘distinct from law’ must be a righteousness positing 
some higher, larger law than legalism had con¬ 
ceived oL 

The range of Divine law is extended, as in Ro 
2 u. ifl. 26 . 27 . the moral code is found written on the 
conscience of mankind. Wiien Paul writes, in 
Ro 6*® ‘ Sin is not imputed where tliere is no law,* 
he asserts law to be universal as sin and death, 
whoso very connexion is a first article thereof (8®). 
At the bottom, ‘ there is no distinction—all the 
world has become guilty {ifv65LKos) in relation to 
God’(Ro ; the Jew, if first in privilege, is 
first in condemnation (Ro 2'-3®). Jew and GentUe 
are equally lost if God’s law knows nothing more 
than ‘ the command * of Mosaism, if His normal 
relation to men is that expressed in the covenant 
of Sinai with its maxim, ‘ He that doeth these 
things shall live in them.* In itself ‘holy and 
righteous and good,’ the law in effect ‘ was found to 
issue in death for me,* by its very prohibitions 
awakening and sharpening lawless desire (Ro 7^*®®); 
thus it proved to be ‘ the power of sin* (1 Co 16®®), 
whereas ‘the gospel* is the ‘power of God unto 
salvation.* Every man that is ‘under the law* 
is ‘under a curse*—the curse that was consum¬ 
mated on Calvary and is terminated for those 
who are in Christ (Gal 3'®'*^). 

St. Paul’s experience and logic combined to work 
out to this deadly and comprehensive issue the 
juridical conception of law—true, of course, but 
fatally incomplete and bearing fruit in moral im¬ 
potence and death ; to it he had died in Christ (Ro 
7*‘® 10^, Gal 2'®). Paul had done with ‘ law * in the 
old sense, but in a new sense he is more true to 
law than ever: * The law of the Spirit of life hw 
in Christ Jesus freed* him ‘from the law of sin 
and death *; he is neither v6pov nor dro/xos, but 
I (vvofios XpKTToO (Ro 6'® 8®, 1 Co 9®'). Formerly the 
i expression of the normal relation of Israel to God 
' defined by the Mosaic covenant, law is now to bo 
conceived as the normal relation of man to God 
determined by the new covenant in Christ, whose 
basis lay deeper than the old, for it was contained 
in the Abrahamic promise (Gal 3'®’®®). ‘ The law 
of Christ,* embracing all the essentials of ethics, 
operates from the heart, as an inward principle 
not an external and alien ‘ command *; love is its 
fulfilment (Gal 6'® 6®). It embraces faith and the 
action of the Holy Spirit as legitimate and decisive 
factors in God*s dealings with His children; and 
the apostle speaks consistently of a ‘ law of faith * 
and ‘ the law of the Spirit of life.* These are no 
strained or casual expressions; the identification 
is profoundly characteristic. Nothing was more 
foreign to St. Paul’s nature than Antinomianism. 
A love at variance with righteousness, a faith 
resting upon no settled principle of the Divine 
government, neither his reason nor reverence 
could have tolerated. ‘Do we make void law 
through our faith (in Christ) ? Anything but that; 
nay, we establish law ! * (Ro 3®®- ®'). Paul comets 
Jewish legalism in the interests of a larger legality, 
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a luster righteousness, which lies deep in the heart 
of Scripture and in the nature of God. The same 
in its contents, the law takes quite another hold 
upon the conscience now that the Lawgiver is 
beheld as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. * Love * becomes its ‘ fulfilling *—* faith 
operative through love’ (Ro 13*°, Gal 6 *): thus 
*the righteous demand of the law is fulfilled in 
those that walk according to the Spirit,*—those 
‘ in * whose * hearts ’ ‘ God^s love has been poured 
out through the Holy Spirit* (Ro 6 ® 8 ®). See, 
further, art. Law (in NT). 

The manifestation of God in Christ makes 
repentance imperative, and determines its nature 
and direction. Of repentance {fierdvoia) Paul had 
much to say in his missionary preachirm (Ac 13*^ 
17®° 20®* 26®°; comp. Ro 2^); in the !^p. it is 
implied in such terms as * turning to God from 
idols,* * coming to know God ’; on the other hand, in 
‘dying to sin,’ ‘crucifying the flesh,’ ‘putting oil* 
the old man ’ (1 Th 1 °, Gal 4° 6 ®^, Ro 6 ®* Ejdi 4®® 
etc.). It is tacitly assumed as a condition 
precedent to justification and sanctification, which 
are inconceivable without the confession and 
renunciation of sin; it is indeed a constituent of 
saving faith. 

Christian prayer corresponds to the character of 
the Christian God (Epli 3*^* *°), in its confidence 
{irappr}(Tla)f intelligence, constancy, universal range, 
its accompaniment of thanksgiving (Eph 3*®, 1 Co 
14*®, Col 4®, 1 Th 6 *^* *®, etc.), in its dependence on 
the mediation of Christ and on the sympathetic aid 
of the Holy Spirit (Enh 3*®, Ro S®**®’); it is the 
prayer of sons to a Father. 

2 . Doctrine Man. —Over against the apostle’s 
conception of God lies his conception of Man —the 
individual and the race. 

(а) The Constitution of ilfan/anef.—The OT belief 

is Paul’s, that man—the dv-tip more immediately— 
is the ‘image and glo^ of God’ (1 Co IP). The 
Gentile consciousness is witness to the fact that 
‘ we are his offspring ’ (Ac 17^* ^). ‘ The Son of 

his love* is God’s perfect image (Col 1 *®); Chris¬ 
tian men are such in so far as they are renewed 
* after the Creator’s image ’ and become His chil¬ 
dren (Col 3*°, Eph 4®^ 6 *). In all men the reason 
{voDs)f unless ‘reprobate,’ discerns God in creation 
and is ‘bondman to God’s law’ (Ro l *®-®®-®8 72 *), so 
that they are * without excuse ’ for sin. With the 
OT, Paul affirms the race-unity and moral solid¬ 
arity of msmkind—in Adam on the one hand, in 
Christ on the other (Ro 5*®*®*); as against Judaism, 
he repudiates any real difference between Jew and 
Gentile, either in sin or salvability (Ro 3). 

‘ The woman is the glory of the man,’ who is her 
‘head.* She is relatively subordinate, and Paul 
does not ‘ allow ’ her ‘ to teach nor to have dominion * 
in church or house,—though intrinsically the man’s 
equal, since ‘ in Christ Jesus there can be no male 
and female* any more than ‘Jew and Greek* 
(1 Co 11 ®-*®, 1 Ti 2 *®-*®, Gal 3®®). The prohibition 
of 1 Co 14®** ®® to exercise any spiritual gift in 
public appears to have been due to circumstances ; 
otherAvise it would be in conflict with 11 ®. The 
two sexes are necessary to each other ‘ in the Lord * 
(1 Co 11*** **); both shared in the guilt of the Fall— 
the woman, as Paul seems to put it, ‘being de¬ 
ceived* (2 Co 11 ®, 1 Ti 2 **) and sinning through 
weakness, whereas Adam’s sin was a deliberate 
and responsible ‘ transgression * and ‘ disobedience ’ 
(Ro 5), culpable and decisive in the highest degree. 

( б ) Spirit and Flesh. —Paul’s doctrine of human 
nature is that of the OT. Man is constituted 
of flesh and spirit—allied by the former to the 
perishable material creation, by the latter to God 
and the world unseen. ‘ The body ’ is flesh in the 
concrete, the man’s individual form ; ‘ the soul * with 
Paul, as throughout Scripture, is not a tertium quid I 


between spirit and flesh, but rather their unity, the 
living sell behind the bodily form of each man. 
(Seo, however, in favour of Trichotomy, Ellicott, 
Destiny of the Creature^ and on 1 Th 6 ®®; Heard, 
Tripartite Nature of Man ; Delitzsch, Bihl. Psy¬ 
chology). ‘Soul* is a word relatively infrequent 
in Paul; the ‘ heart * takes its place as the seat of 
the manifold thoughts and feelings,—which ypvxh 
concentrates into the self, the conscious Ego. 
‘ llpevjxa is the principle, 'irvx^ the subject, and 
KapSla the organ of life* (Cremer). The vovs of Ro 
l®o 723 -M^ ^ ig tljQ Trvevp.a operative as a faculty of 

knowledge directed toward Divine things, wnile 
the (rvveibrjffis of Ro 2 *®, etc., is the same power 
introverted, the ethical self-consciousness. 

‘Flesh’ and ‘spirit* hold in Paulinism a more 
specific relimous sense based upon, but distinguish¬ 
able from, their psychological meaning : the former 
term regularly denotes the sinful nature of man, 
the latter its opponent in the influence of Ood 
operating in ana through His Spirit (see e.g. Ro 
8 ^"*^ Gal 5*®-®®). This raises the question whether 
Paul referred sin to man’s constitution, grounding 
it in his physical system and in the (supposed) evfl 
intrinsic to matter, as Baur, Holsten, and others 
argue, who make sin to be, in its essence, sensuous¬ 
ness or sensuality. Plleiderer sees in Paul’s 
doctrine of (rdp^ proof of his Hellenism ; Sabatier 
finds two discrepant Pauline theories of Sin—the 
Rabbinical view of Ro 5, deriving it from the fall 
of Adam; and the psychological view of Ro 7, 
where it arises from the inevitable collision be¬ 
tween physical desire and ethical law (‘L’origine 
du P 6 ch 6 ’ in Append, to UApdtre Paul*). But the 
airrbi iyj) of Ro 7 is a child of his race, one ‘ sold 
under sin ’ and compromised beforehand, in whom 
sin * revives ’ at the impact of the law, having been 
therefore already latent. On the other hand, raul’s 
prominent doctrines of the sinlessness of Christ, 
of the resurrection of the body and its sanctity as 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, forbid the notion, 
which in fact he combats in Col and the Past. Epp., 
of an inherent sinfulness attaching to physical 
nature. In 2 Co 7* he speaks of ‘ defilement of 
fle.sh and of spirit * (and a possible cleansing of both)*. 
Gal 6 *° ®* enumerates non-physical sins among 
* works of the flesh.* The ne phis ultra of human 
sin, described in 2 Th 2 *, is a self-deifying pride— 
atheism, or anti-theism, full-blown. The use of 
‘ flesh ’ for ‘ sin ’ and ‘ carnal * for ‘ sinful * is a 
synecdoche ; the more conspicuous and prevalent 
kind of sin stands for tJie whole. 

But more than this :—( 1 ) sin has occupied the 
body and become a sort of ‘law in the members’ (Ro 
7 *^-**), so that human flesh is ordinarily, though not 
essentially, ‘ flesh of sin ’ (Ro 8 ®, cf. 7*^ <rdpKivos), 
The same disparagement is extended to the body ; 
gua ‘ body 01 sin * it must be ‘ nullified,* that we 
may no longer be * bondmen to sin,*—a deliverance 
effected by the crucifixion of ‘ the old man * with 
Christ (Ro 6 ® 7®®*®^ 8 **, Col 3®). In man’s proper 
Christian state his spirit, aided by the Spirit of 
God, rules his body and makes its ‘members 
instruments of righteousness unto God * (Ro 6 *®"*®, 
1 Co 9®®'®’); in his natural unrenewed state the 
flesh preponderates. ( 2 ) The heredity of sin is in¬ 
volved in Ro 6 *® (comp. Jn 3°); its taint is asso¬ 
ciated with fleshly descent, while the children of 
God are ‘ begotten Kurh irvevpja. ’ (Gal 4®®). As the 
term ‘ spirit ^rose in the NT vocabulary and came 
to be appropriated for the Holy Spirit of God, so 
‘ flesh * sank to its lowest significance as denoting 
the antagonistic evil nature in man (Gal 6 *®* *^, ravra 
dXX-?)Xots dvrlKeirai). When Paul describes * the first 
man, Adam * as ‘ earthy * {xoXk6s), as a * living soul ’ 
wearing a * natural body * {aQpLa x/zoxocSp), in contrast 
with ‘the second man,* the risen Christ who is 
the ‘life-giving Spirit* already clothed with the 
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'spiritual body* {crQiia vvcvfiaTiKdp)^ these former 
terms do not signify a fallen condition but a gross 
and undeveloped condition—the * natural * (sensu¬ 
ous) as it precedes the ‘ spiritual,’ not the * carnal ’ 
as the negation of it. 

(c) Sin and Death dominate man’s existence 
(Ro They set at war his flesh and spirit, 

and destroy both in turn. * Sin reigned in death,* 
is St, Paulas epitome of human history : * Sin came 
to life, and I aied. . . . Wretched man that I am, 
who will rescue me out of this body of death ? ’— 
his summary of personal experience out of Christ. 
Sin (ii d/iapria) is thus personified, in contrast with 
God’s grace or righteoursness, as the master prin¬ 
ciple of unredeemed humanity. Its seat is the 
flesh. ‘Ungodliness* (d<r^^e(o) and ‘unrighteous¬ 
ness* (ddiKla, Ro P®) are its chief forms, as it is 
related to God Himself or to His law for men : sin 
is irreligion, or immorality, or both at once,— 

‘ enmi^ against God * and insubordination to His 
law (Ko 8’). Moral corruptions have, in the 
apostle’s view, a religious root; heathen vice is 
the product of idolatry; ddixla is the nemesis of 
da^fieia (Ro Eph and wilful ignorance 

of God the prime cause of moral disorder. Sin is 
at the bottom a * disobedience,’ to be rectified only 
in the way of ‘reconciliation,* of ‘justification* 
through an adequate ‘ obedience * (Ro 6*®* The 
act of sin is transgression or trespass {irapdpa<m, I 
wapdirrufia, e.g. Ro 2”, Gal 6M» when it is a conscious 
breach of law or lapse from rectitude. *AfjuapTla 
includes whatever is ethically amiss in nature or 
conduct, tendency or action. Sin is not defect or 
weakness; it is a positive and culpable depravation. 
It has * passed along * from the progenitor of the 
race ‘unto all men.* Negatively, it has robbed 
‘ all men * of ‘ the glory of God,’—that splendid 
image in which man was formed; positively, it 
makes ‘ all the world guilty before (jod,*—a conse- 

Sie dreadfully rcfiuized in the universality of 
(Ro 31®* 6 «- 1 Co 16®*- w). In ‘ the ful- 

ness of time* sin has reached its climax. ‘The 
wisdom of the world * that ‘ knew not God * is thus 
proved by its fruits to be utter folly (1 Co 
comp. Ro 1®^'®®). And ‘ the [Mosaic] law prohibiting 
sin, has aggravated it to the utmost. This was, in 
truth, its hidden purpose; it ‘ came in by the way, 
in order that the trespass might multiply,* that 
‘ sin might become exceeding sinful * (Ro 6** ®* 7^®, 
Gal 3'®'“),—that, in short, sin * might be shown to 
be sin,* the ineflectual restraint stimulating sin’s 
violence while it deepened the consciousness of 
guilt, thus ripening the disease for the application 
of the remedy. 

Sin and death go hand in hand. ‘ Death entered * 
at the door of Adam’s transgression : * Sin came to 
reign in death.* Bodily death is the fruit and 
penalty of sin in man, and evidences its universal 
sway. Not that Paul supposes the termination of 
our present bodily existence to be duo to sin: ‘flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God*; 
the ‘earthy man* must in any case have been 
changed to ‘ the image of the heavenly,’ and ‘ the 
natural ’ was bound to give place to the ‘ spiritual 
body* (1 Co 15*^’"). But death, as known in this 
‘body of humiliation* and ‘of death,* gets its 
‘sting* from sin. Under this doom ‘the body 
is* virtually ‘ dead because of sin,* even when ‘ the 
spirit is life because of righteousness * (Ro 8^®). Sin 
brings death upon the entire man; when ‘ sin 
came to life, I died * (Ro 7®); till the life of the 
risen Christ was theirs, Gentiles and Jews alike 
were ‘ dead by reason of their trespasses and sins,* 
since they lay under God’s ‘anger’ and were 
‘ alienated from his life ’ (Eph 2'*® 4^*). This is no 
figurative death,—a state of apathy and impotence, 
—but a real death of the spirit, attended by moral 
dissolution, since ‘life inaeed’ is found only in 
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fellowship with God (Ro 6^® 8®* ^®, Col 3^ 1 Ti 6'®). 
As it is through and with the dying Christ that 
we enter into this ‘ newness of life,’ the change 
itself is called, relatively, a death; ‘ our old man 
was crucified with Christ ’ (Ro 6®, Gal 2*®). 

{d) The history of the race is but the story of the 
‘ wretched man ^of Ro 7 writ large ; it is a history 
of sin and redemption. There are with Paul, as in 
Jewish theology, two ages —6 alutv 6 ^pe<rrCi)s and 6 a/wv 
6 pdWojp (1 Co 2« 7®\ 2 Co 4* Ro 12®, Gal P), two 
worlds corresponding to the * new * and ‘ old man ’ 
—one corrupt and perishing, the other newborn in 
Jesus Christ. Ills cross marks the boundary 
between them (Gal 6^^). From the ascension of 
Jesus dates the Messianic age, the reign of grace, 
the dispensation of the Spirit, the new humanity, 
the establishment of ‘ the kingdom of the Son of 
God’s love ’ on the territory of ‘ the dominion of 
darkness.* 

But the earlier times were never God-forsaken. 
A fatherly and forbearing Providence directed the 
nations; in the bounties of nature God ‘ left him¬ 
self without witness ’ to none ; through His works 
of creation His ‘eternal power and divini^’ 
appealed to man’s intelligence (Ac 14^®'^’ 17 »- 8 i^ Eo 
lis-aoj The lives of the heathen, with no express 
‘ law,’ disclose not infrequently the marks of His 
working in the human conscience (Ro 2*'**^®*®®*®^). 
The Gentile world, as a whole, had notwithstanding 
sunk into desperate guilt. The more wanton or 
monstrous a ciut might be, so much the more it was 
pursued; and the popular idolatry might be roughly 
described as half lies, half devilry—‘the Gentiles 
sacrifice to demons and not to God * (Ro p®'®®, 1 Co 
g4 iow-2112®, Gal 4®). Under the sway of such re¬ 
ligions, moral debasement went on apace; the most 
horrible vices throve rankly in the great cities where 
the apostle taught. Satan was de facto ‘ the god of 
this world.* ‘ The law of sin and death,’ operating 
incessantly from Adam downwards, was working 
out for society its last results. Here was at least a 
negative preparation for Christ. The world was lost, 
and Paul proclaims to Rome a gospel that is the 
‘ power of God unto salvation ’; to its * obedience 
of faitli ’ he proposes to reduce ‘ all the nations.’ 

In Israel a dill’erent, but concurrent, preparation 
had taken place. The Mosaic law, fastening its 
yoke on the Jewish conscience, compelled it to the 
nopeless path of salvation by works. The Jew was 
God’s ‘ bondman ’ (Ro 8^®, Gal 4'‘’^- ®'“5'), striving to 
win ‘ a righteousness of his own ’ and to secure by 
merit the Messiah’s coming. The attempt was an 
acknowledged failure. The law was not kept; it 
provoked rather than repressed transgression, and 
roduced more hypocrites than saints (Ko 2). The 
ew was no better than the Gentile whom he con- 



nation ; their spiritual privileges had bred in them 
a stubborn and inhuman pride (Ro 2®"®, 1 Th 2^®* ^®, 
Ac 13^’The Messianic salvation, as they con¬ 
ceived it, was farther off than ever. Gentile and 
Jew alike—‘all the world’—were ‘guilty before 
God,* with no defence and no resource ‘shut up 
unto the faith that was to be revealed * (Ro 3®'®^, 
Gal 3®®*®®). The former age extending, with the 
Mosaic interlude, from Adam to Christ, had cul¬ 
minated in a general moral bankruptcy. 

At the same time, the apostle viewed the expiring 
age in another and more favourable light. Both in 
heathenism and Judaism an education of intellect 
and conscience had all the while been going on; the 
elementary truths of religion (rd (rroixcia tov sdapov, 
i.e, not ‘the* physical ‘elements,*—starry powers 
or the like, identified with angels, as many inter¬ 
preters suppose,—but ‘the rudiments* belonging 
to a childish, pupillary state: see Lgtft. on Gal. 4® 
and Col 2®; also Weiss, ^T Theol, §70) had been 
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inculcated and widely understood, however ill 
practised, and had disciplined the KXrjpovdfioi vifvio^ 
for his emancipation in Clirist. In and around the 
Synagogue there was a people prepared for the Lord 
—‘ a remnant according to the election of ^ace *; 
and * the salvation of God,’ sent from unbmieving 
Judaism to the Gentiles, found these in multitudes 
ready to hear; so that the present ‘ casting away * 
of Israel is proving a ‘ reconciliation of the world,* 
which in turn was destined to end in Israel’s full 
•reception’ (lio 11 , Ac 28=“). On all accounts it 
was clear that ‘the fulness of the times,’ the 
turning-point of human destiny, had come,—at 
once the consummation of the shameful past and 
the foundation of a glorious future. At tlie crisis 
where the apostle stands, * God has shut up all 
together unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all’ (Ro 1 P=*, Gal 8 ®*). 

3. Doctrine of Christ and of Salvation. —On 
the basis of St. Paul’s doctrines of God and of 
righteousness, of man and of sin, stands his 
doctrine respecting Christ and salvation^ — the 
birth of ‘ the fulness of time* (Gal 4^). 

(a) The Person of Christ. —The Pharisee Saul 
persecuted Jesus of Nazareth after His death for 
the reason for which He had been put to death,— 
His claim to be the Son of God. In a moment he 
discovered his utter mistake, and reversed his 
judgment of the Nazarene. Jesus was, after all, 
the Messiah;—and not a mere human * Son of 
David,* a Xpt<rrds Karh (rdpsa^ but as He was under¬ 
stood to assert before the Sanhedrin and as His 
apostles continually preached, the Lord of glory, the 
Son of the Highest. These convictions entered, with 
a lightning flash, the mind of the stricken persecutor. 

• Wlio art thou, Lord ? * was his question to the 
Celestial One who apjjeared to him in the way. 
The terms of Saul’s faith in the Person of Christ 
were already present to his thouglit; he needed 
but to substitute • Jesus Lord ’ for * Jesus anathema* 
(1 Co 12^), and to adore whom he had blasphemed. 

* Immediately in the synagogues [of Damascus] ho 
preached that this Jesus is the Son of God’ (Ac 
919 . 3 oj. ^iiat ‘the Son of God’ meant to Jewish ears, 
the trial before the Sanhedrin and the record of 
St. John’s Gospel show. The relationship of Christ 
to God gave supreme worth in St. Paul’s eyes to 
His sacrifice, and turned the shameful cross into 
the glorious revelation of God’s love to mankind: 
‘ God sent forth his own Son (^avrou) to redeem 
those under the law, that we might receive the 
adoption of sons*—‘He spared not his own Son 
(toO Ibiov; comp. Jn 6 ^®), but delivered him up for 
us all *; it is thus that God is known to be ‘ for 
us,* thus He ‘commends his own (iavroG) love 
toward us * (Gal 4*- Ko 6 ® '® 8 ®‘- ®*). 

Son of God is a name shared by the ‘ firstborn * 
with ‘rnanj brethren.* Yet however much they 
partake with Him, God’s ‘own Son’ stands im¬ 
measurably above both men and angels (Eph I*®'*®, 
etc.). We receive the same impression from the 
jostle’s phrases that the Jews received from what 
Jesus said of Himself (Jn 6 ®®); not least from the 
solemn distinction and frequency with which God 
is named ‘the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ* 
Paul stylos Him habitually ‘ the Lord,’ ‘ the Lord 
Jesus,’ ‘the Lord Christ,* ‘the Lord Jesus Christ* 
To minds familiar with the Greek OT, these 
names, in the formal manner in which they are 
employed, carried irresistibly the connotation of 
Godhead. Words of Scripture relating to ‘the 
Lord ’ {Jehovah^ but read as Adonai) are freely, as 
a matter of course, appropriated for Christ. The 
title ‘ Lord ’ denotes Christ’s sovereignty in the 
Church (e,gr. 2 Co 4®), and through tne universe 
(Ph 2 ®“); He is designated ‘Head' in Col and 
Eph in the same twofold way. This Lordship is 
so lofty and wide as to be inconceivable in one 


less than God (see esp. Col 2®- ^®, in connexion with 
114-20) ‘The kingdom of the Son of God’s love* 
embraces ‘all creation,’ of which He is the ground, 
means, and relative end (Col 1^®*^^), while ‘ God the 
Father* is the fountain and absolute end of ‘all 
things* (1 Co 8®). ‘ They derived their being from 

His agency, the Divine power that called them into 
existence travelling to its goal through Him. , . . 
To believe in Him, to accept Him as our ideal 
and find our life’s end in doing His will, is to be 
true to a relation that lies in creation itself, 
and that expresses the eternal law of our being* 
(Somerville, St, PauVs Conception (f Christ, pp. 
192, 193). Though Lord in tliis unlimited sense, 
Christ is always obedient as a Son, and ‘ delivers 
up the kingdom to the Father* who sent Him, 
when His task of redemption is complete (1 Co 
16®®, cf. Ph 2“). Such free subordination of love 
implies no inequality of nature (cf. 1 Co 11®); it is 
essential to the Divine unity. Despite his horror 
of creature-worship, St. Paul addresses prayers to 
the Lord Jesus side by side with the Father, and 
this frequently in the two earliest letters; he de¬ 
fines Christians as those ‘ who call on the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Co 1®, Ko 10'®, 2Ti 2®®). 
To St. Paul’s imagination as to that of St. John, 
the heavenly throne is that ‘of God and of the 
liamb.’ There is nothing really surprising if, 
seems most probable in both instances, Paul has 
actually in Ko 9® and Tit 2'® given to Christ the 
predicate ‘God* (cf. Jn 1'®, fiovoyep^s ^e6s). 

Christ’s Headship over the redeemed Church 
rests upon His premundane Lordship (Col 1'®"'*). 
If His present rule is Divine, His prior state must 
have been Divine; He was not constituted Son of 
God by His resurrection, but so ‘ marked out ’ (or 
‘instated,* 6pLa0€ls, Ro P). He who at the end of the 
ages will be confessed as ‘ Lord * by every tongue, 
subsisted originally ‘ in the form of God *-~^v 
0€ov (the fioptp^ signifies that which con¬ 

stitutes Godhead, Ph ^*"). Not of this ‘ form * did 
Christ ‘ empty himself * in His humiliation, but 
of the external conditions described by the words 
rd eluai tcra Oef ; the Divine state was surrendered, 
the Divine essence could not be (Ph 2® ; see Gifford, 
Incarnation; also Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 
and Lightfoot, Philijppians, ad loc.). Since He was 
originally God, Christ’s renunciation of the Divine 
condition in His incarnation and crucifixion showed 
an infinite regard for ‘ others,* that must win un¬ 
bounded adoration. The height of His previous 
‘riches* measures the depth of the ‘poverty* to 
which He descended (2 Co 8®). 

‘ The apostle nowhere establishes or teaches the 
pre-existence of Christ, but presupposes it as 
lamiliar to his readers and disputed uy no one’ 
(Beyschlag, NT Theology, ii. 78). Baur, Pfleiderer, 
Beyschlag, Schmiedel, with other able scholars, see 
in Paul’s pre-incarnate Christ the ideal, celestial 
man, the archetype and divinely constituted Head 
of humanity, who in this capacity was primevally 
(whether in esse or in posse) Lord of tlie human 
creation. This explanation starts from 1 Co 16"'®^ 
interpreted according to the Philonian and later 
Rabbinical distinction between the two Adams of 
Gn 1®^ and 2"^—the first, the ideal man after God’s 
image, remaining with God as a heavenly pattern 
(sometimes Identified with the Messiah ); the 
second, the earthy, phenomenal man. But St. Paul 
reverses this order, and writes in v.®® as though 
he would contradict Philo (see Edwards, ad loc.); 
the de&repos dvBpiinros of 1 Co 16 is 6 pdXKtau of Ro 6 . 
When he distinguishes the two as ‘from earth,* 
‘ from heaven,’ he points to their respective source 
of being, implying nothing as to previous state 
of being. ‘The second man* is, in this context, 
the risen (not the pre-incamate) Christ, clothed 
already, to our knowledge, with His ‘spiritual 
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body/ the * house from heaven * of 2 Co 6* and 
Ph 3*^ (see Meyer and Heinrici on 1 Co 15^’). 

The ooexistenoe of the Divine and human in the 
Lord Jesus is St. Paul’s constant wonder. He puts 
the two natures in signal contrast (Ho 1** * 9®, Gal 
4^), but nowhere attenipts to define their relations 
in the one person. ‘ Jesus Christ is Lord ’ in His 
redeemed kingdom not as mere Son of God, but 
under the name of Jesus^ who was * found in fashion 
as a man* and held concealed beneath the 
SoiJXoi; His original p>Qp<p^ Oeov (Ph 2®’^^). Now the 
enthroned * mediator of God and men,* He reinains 
evermore ‘ man * (1 Ti 2®). His connexion with the 
race is pre-incamate; Christ was the source of 
spiritual olessing to the Jewish fathers (1 Co 10^). 
He is, in truth, the fountain of life to mankind in 
the spiritual, as Adam in the natural order,—a fact 
implied in the unfinished parallel of Ko * The 
head of eve^ man is Christ,’ as * the man is head of 
woman * (1 do IP); thus family life and social order 
rest on His prior authority. Marital love has its 
model in that of Christ to the Church (Enh 5“"^^ durl 
to6tov). If God has ‘ sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts * and we are to be ‘ essentially 
conformed {(rvfi/JL6p<f)ovt) to the image of his Son ’ 
(Gal 4*, Ro 8®), this implies an abonginal kinship. 
The Son of God is the mould in which our nature 
was cast, the representative and root of our race in 
the Godhead: so much truth there is in the Baurian 
doctrine of the Urmensch (see Edwards’ The God- 
man), *We' especially are ‘through him’ and 
* unto him *—‘ through whom are all things ’ and 
‘in whom all things consist’ (1 Co 8®, Col 
St. Paul looks into the ground-plan of creation 
when he says that God ‘chose us in him before 
the foundation of the world,’ and that we ‘ were 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God prepared beforehand’ (Eph 1* 2^®). The Incar¬ 
nation and Atonement spring, therefore, out of the 
fundamental relations of God and man in Christ. 

In virtue of the primitive relationship of man¬ 
kind to Him, the Son of God is concerned in the 
curse that came upon us through transgression, 
and becomes answerable on this account (see Dale, 
Atonementf Lect. x.). God ‘made him sin on our 
behalf.* Yet His freedom was never compromised. 
His purity remained unspotted ; ‘ in the likeness of 
sinful flesn ’ He was ‘ sent forth,* not in its actual 
carnality; in fact, He ‘ knew no sin’ (Ro 8®, 2 Co 
5*^: contrast Ro V- ®). This statement implies a 
large acquaintance on St. Paul's part with the per¬ 
sonal life of Jesus, to which his references are few 
but significant (Ro 16®, 2 Co 10^ Eph 1 Ti 6*®, 
Ac 20^, 1 Co 11®®). The miraculous conception, 
which in a manner explains the unique character 
of Jesus, the apostle never alludes to. His power¬ 
ful manifestation as ‘Son of God,’ from the time 
of the resurrection, was ‘in accordance with the 
spirit of holiness * that marked His earthly course 
(Ro H). 

The Messiahship of Jesus, expressed in His name 
Christ—the main topic of missionary preaching 
to Jews (Ac 9** 13®®^' etc.)—is taken for OTantea 
in the Epp., like the Fatherhood of God, as 
accepted to begin with by all Christians. Two 
points Paul had to make out in proving Jesus to 
oe ‘Christ*: (1) to show from Scripture that the 
Christ was Ta0irr6s, was destined to suffer in 
order to rei^—this general doctrine of a suffering 
Messiah being an open question in the Jewish 
schools; (2) to identify Jesus with the Christ so 
defined (Ac 17®* • 18^* ®). On the abstract point of 
doctrine he might carry his Jewish hearers witli 
him, but fail when he applied it to the crucified 
Nazarene. That Christ was ‘of David’s seed 
according to flesh/ that His Jewish birth was the 
crown of Israelite privilege and glory, that ‘ Christ 
had become minister of the circumcision/ and that 


God had ‘thus fulfilled the promise made to the 
fathers ’: these were essential conditions of the 
case, and sacred matters to the Gentile apostle 
(Ro 1® 9^*® 16®’^®, Ac 13®®-®®). But the Messianic 
kingship of the OT has expanded into the larger 
royalty of ‘the Lord Jesus Christ*; and he 
had fervently expected a X^ardv sard <rdpKa, ‘ now 
no longer knows him ’ (2 Co 6^®). See, further, 
art. Messiah. 

(b) The Death of the Cross. —The Christ so con¬ 
stituted, David’s seed and God’s own Son, sin-curst 
yet sinless, died the death of the cross —a victim 
for Imman transgression. Thb Cross is the main 
shaft of the superstructure resting on the basis 
already described; it is the trunk into which run 
up all the roots of Paul’s Christian thought, and 
that supports its branches and fruitage. ‘ Far be 
it from me to glory,* he exclaims, ‘ save in the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ 1* Everything that Paul 
knows, exults in, builds upon, is poised there. 

The apostle uses many terms to express the 
meaning of the death of Christ, for it is a fact 
of boundless significance. It is a vicarious, repre¬ 
sentative death, as He who thus suffered is the 
Leader of the race, the ‘ One ’ who ‘ died for all,* 
who alone had the right and power to do so 
(2 Co 5^^- ^®). It is a legal expiation in the very 
largest sense, coming under that awful law which 
linKs death to sin as its universal human penalty 
(Ro 6^® 8®, 1 Co 15®®, Gal 4* ®); the pardon based 
upon it is accordingly a ‘justification,^ an acquittal 
and release in the court of the Divine justice, since 
‘he that died hath been justified from sin,* and 
‘all died in him’ (Ro 4®® 2 Co 6^ Col 2^®-**). 

Christ’s death was an intrinsically ‘justifying act * 
{diKalufia), right in itself and rectifying in its scope, 
that turned to ‘justification of life* the ‘condem¬ 
nation * lying on ‘ all men* in consequence of Adam’s 
trespass; it is ‘ the obedience of the One,* through 
which ‘ the disobedience of the one man* is counter¬ 
vailed (Ro 5^®'^®). It was a ‘ propitiation,* since 
He who thus shed ‘ his blood ’ in doing so realized 
with sympathy and entire submission the holy 
resentment that burns against sin through all the 
miseries which it entails, and the endurance of this 
undeserving voluntary Sufferer for His guilty 
brethren was ‘an odour of sweet smell* (Ro 3®-’, 
Eph 6®). In every fitting sense the death of Jesus 
was a ‘sacrifice,’ offered upon man’s part, which 
God in His righteousness accepts. In His grace 
God first provided it; for ‘ Christ is God’s * rather 
than ours. The Father of Christ and of men *se7it 
his own Son, in likeness of sinful flesh and for sin *; 
He ‘ delivered him up for us all *; He ‘ set him 
forth a propitiation,* and so ‘commends hk own 
love towara us . . . sinners’ (Ro 5® 8®-®®). Thus 
the sacrifice effects a ‘ reconciliation * (/caraXXaTii), 
proposed by God who through Christ admits into 
favour those who could otherwise be treated only 
as enemies, and accepted by men who endorse the 
satisfaction which Christ renders on their behalf 
(Ro 6^-'^ 2 Co 6^®’®^). On this ground God and man 
meet in friendship. The Divine family is gathered 
again round the Elder Brother, who restores to each 
other those whom lie reconciles to God, slaying 
all enmity by the blood of His cross (Eph 2*'^®). 
On the basis of this atonement the entire sum of 
blessings making up our salvation is bestowed— 
blessings collectively named ‘redemption* (diroXi/- 
rpoxris), as they are won for us at the cost of the 
blood of Christ (1 Co 1®® 6®®, Eph 1^ Ac 20®®). 

But there is another side to the Pauline doctrine 
of the cross. When it is said in Ro 8'”^ that ‘ God 
by sending his own Son in likeness of sinful flesh, 
and (as a sacrifice) for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh, that the righteousness of the law might be 
fulfilled in us,* the subjective moral eflect of 
Christ’s death comes into view. The mission of 
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Christ has bo brought home the guilt of human 
sin as to bring about a full reaction. While en¬ 
during the penalty, Christ has broken the power 
of sin, and dethroned it (cf. 5“), even in that 
* flesh ^ which was its seat; so sanctification (Ho 6), 
equally with justification (Ho 3-5), springs from the 
death of the cross, the saving power of which is 
certified and made efficacious by the resurrection 
of the Sinbearer (Ro 4*^* “ 8®^ 10®"^®, Ph 3^®). As 
‘ condemnation ’ ceases for * those who are in Christ 
Jesus,* there begins to operate upon them that 
‘law of the Spirit of life in him’ which ‘frees 
from the law of sin and death,’ substituting * the 
mind of the Spirit* for ‘the mind of the flesh* 
and giving them victory over bodily death, whose 
‘sting* is gone for those who in Christ have ‘died 
to sin* (Ko 6® 8**“, 1 Co 16®**®^). The change of 
status and the change of character eflected in 
believers are, to Paul’s mind, inseparable; he blends 
them in Ro 6, where those who ‘ died to sin ’ are 
such as have in Christ at once expiated its curse 
and renounced its dominion, to ‘walk* Avith their 
risen Lord ‘in newness of life*—living in Him, 
and as He does, ‘to God.* In the pregnant words 
of V.’, they are ‘ justified (so os to be free) from sin.’ 
The so-called ‘juristic* and ‘ethical’ theories of 
the Atonement are complementary to each other; 
Paul passes from one to the other with no sense of 
discrepancy (see Stevens’ 'Pauline Theol.^ on ‘Justi¬ 
fication *; Pfleiderer’s Paulinismus ^ ‘ Her Tod 
Christi *; Sabatier’s Apostle Paul^ p. 297 fl‘.). See, 
further, arts. Atonement, Propitiation. 

(c) The new Life of Faith .—From tlie moment 
that he dies with Christ, there begins for the be¬ 
liever the new life of faith (Gal 2^^ ®®). The word 
Faith on the human side is as characteristic of 
Paulinism as Grace on the Divine. Faith is the 
hand reached out to receive the pifts of grace; 
it is the root by which the soul is planted into 
Christ and draws its life from Him. It is ‘ prora 
et puppis* to Christian experience (Ro and 

conditions all security and j)rogress (Eph 6^® 14'®). 

Faith is the characteristic function of the 
‘heart* (Ro 10'®, Eph 3'’)—of the entire iiiAvard 
man there centred. It includes the response of 
the affections to the love of God and of Clirist 
(Ro 6®, Gal 2®®), self-surrendering submission to 
the will and coll of God (the ‘ obedience of faith,* 
Ro 1® 6'®*10®*'®, 1 Th 2'®*'®), and the grasp of the 
understanding which apprehends ‘ the trutli of the 
gospel’ (2 Th 2'®-'®). Especially in the later 
Epistles, addressed to instructed Churches now 
endangered by intellectual forms of error, stress 
is laid on the mental element in faith; and ‘ knoAv- 
ledge (of God, of truth,* etc.; lirlyvcjo-ii, advanced^ 
exact knowledge) is represented as the means of 
growth and the condition of safety (Col 1®'" 2® 3'® 
4®, Eph PT-'® Ph 1®'“, 1 Ti 2^, Tit V). St. 
Paul’s Myuutais is simply an educated faith. This 
is one of the aspects of Christian perfection. The 
revelation of the gospel assumes faith and depends 
at every point on this condition (Ro 3®®*®® 4®^ 6'*®, 
1 Co 1®', 2 Co 1®^, Gal 3®®, Eph l'® '», 1 Th 2'®, Tit 
3®, etc.), just as the legal covenant assumed for 
its efficacy the performance of ‘works.* Christian 
men are briefly described as ‘believers* {ol irto-reiJ- 
ovref, ol TriffTeiJoat'res, ol Ik irlcrTecoi). Faith is the one 
subjective condition of justification,—that Divine 
acquitt^ Avith Avhich our salvation begins and in 
which its whole process is Arirtually contained. 
The ‘righteousness of faith,* the ‘gift of righteous¬ 
ness,* supersedes that ‘ righteousness of one’s own * 
which the legalist vainly sought by self-directed 
efforts; failing to be ‘justified of works,* men are 
freely ‘justified of faith* (Ro 3®®'®® 5'®*'’ 9®®-10®). 
The poAver of faith lies in the fact that it is man’s 
j reliance on God’s ^wer and grace; it recognizes 
I and ‘submits to God’s righteousness*; faitn ac¬ 


cepts His promise—in a word, it ‘gives glory 
to God’ Avitbout any thought of merit or claim 
upon man’s part (Ro 4'*®* ®®‘®^10®). On this account 
Abraham’s faith,—the instantia probans for Israel¬ 
ites,—notwithstanding the difference of its content, 
is a pattern to Christians (Ro 4, Gal 3). Such 
‘faith is reckoned for (to amount to) righteousness’; 
this is, in fact, the normal attitude of the soul 
toward God, the disposition which alone makes 
a right understanding and right relations possible 
between man and God. While faith appears to 
supersede law, it is a principle profoundly just, 
and supplies the true guarantee for the establish¬ 
ment or Divine laAv in human life (Ro 3®®- ®': cf. 
ii. 1 {d)f above). Christian faith has for its specific 
object the revelation of God’s grace and righteous¬ 
ness in Christ, and for its primary result the re¬ 
mission of sins grounded on His expiatory death. 

While such faith sets the believer right wfith 
God, it unites him personally to the risen Christ. 
‘Faith in Christ’ (sometimes ‘in Jesus,* ‘in 
Jesus Christ ’) attaches itself to the resurrec¬ 
tion alonjj Avith the death of the Redeemer (Ro 
424.35 ^ jjjg resurrection, in the first place, 

as making valid the justification wrought in His 
death, but further as the ground of an abiding 
spiritual union {unio mystica) Avith the living Jjord. 
Clirist’s ascension completes His resurrection (Eph 
1'®“®®); ‘ having died in regard to sin once for all,* 
Ho ‘lives to God,’—and Ave in Him (Ro 6'®*"); 
God ‘ raised us up and seated us in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus’ (Ro 6'®*", Eph 2^'®). By 
virtue of this union one comes to bo in Christ —St. 
Paul’s normal designation for the Christian state. 
Under the ‘ laAV of faith,’ Ave thus appropriate and 
assimilate Christ’s redemption ; Avhat He has done 
for us is reproduced in us. We ‘ coalesce with him 
{ffCptpvToi yeydvafiep) by the likeness of his death* 
and rising, Avhich are rehearsed symbolically in 
baptism, actually in the process of a sympathetic, 
self-committing faith (Ro 6®* ®). ‘ Thus the idea of 

substitution receives its complement in the mys¬ 
ticism of faith . . . and the idea of “one for all” 
receives the stricter meaning of “ all in and with 
one”] (Pfleiderer). St. Paul’s doctrine of life to 
God in the celestial Christ is the correlative to 
that of death to sin through the crucified Christ. 
‘The change from death to resurrection brought 
to Him an accession of personal endowment that 
qualified Him to exert His influence as a principle 
of new life in man, and it meant also His investi¬ 
ture Avith supreme power as the Lord of human 
life and destiny * (Somerville),— irptarbroKo^ Ik tQv 
vtKpCoVf tva yivrpai iv iracriv at/rbs Trpioretnav (Col 1'®). 
While through faith in Christ’s death the working 
of sin is at each point undone, in the place of Avhat 
is thus destroyea there is built up, through fellow¬ 
ship with His life, the neAv man and the now world 
(Ro 6'® 6®;®®, 1 Co 15®®'®®). ‘To the Christ within 
Paul attributed all that he did and experienced as 
a Christian man. ... It Avas as if the very person¬ 
ality of Christ had entered into the apostle, and used 
him as the organ of its expression (Somerville); 
such is the t7)s dvacrdaecos airrov, making Him 

a fryeOfMa i^cjoirolovy to His race. St. Paul’s theoiy of 
morals comes under this head; it is the ethics of the 
‘ life hid Avith Christ in God * (Col 3). If the cross 
is the main pillar of Paul’s theology, the objective 
fact on and around which its fabric is built, the 
consciousness of union with the living Christ is its 
subjective centre and the heart from Avhioh its 
movements proceed. See, further, art. Faith. 

St. Paul’s doctrine of adoption (vloBecrla) supplies 
the meeting-point of two cardinal principles—the 
Fatherhood of God^ and spiritual union Avith Christ. 
The sonship of believers is matter of God’s eternal 
counsel, and was provided for ‘ in Christ before 
the world’s foundation * (Eph 1®* ®). It is a status 
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derived wholly through Christ, in which we par¬ 
take with the Son of God, and are conformed * in 
the spirit of our mind* to Him who is God’s 
complete image (Ro Eph 5^, Col 

P®, rh 2®, Gal 4^®, etc.). This resemblance of the 
many brethren to the Firstborn is at present 
spiritual, and therefore ‘ hidden ’; but we await, 
along with ‘the creation’ which has shared our 
‘bondage of corruption,’ ‘the unveiling of the sons 
of God,° ‘ the redemption of our body,* which will 
be recovered from the grave and in its turn 
‘ conformed to his body of glory ’ (Ro 1 Co 

1543 - 07 , ph 320 . 21 ^ Eph Col 3*- ^). Endowed with 
this hope, which is vital to their salvation (Ro 8 ^, 
1 Co 15‘®), Christians are consciously ‘ heirs of God 
and Christ’s fellow-heirs— if children, also heirs* 
(Ro 8 ^®* Gal 4®*''). See, further, art. Adoption. 

4. Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, —In the develop¬ 
ment of St. Paul’s Christology, or Christianity 
proper, a further movement of thought is involved, 
—that embracing the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

(a) Qod Immanent, —The thought of the Holy 
Spirit as the organ of the Divine in man is 
inwoven into the whole tissue of Paulinism. 
While the Son of God is the root and ground of 
human relations to God, the Spirit is the living 
energy forming and sustaining those relations, the 
moral dynamic O^ous 56vaixis, Lk 24^; cf. 1 Th 
1 ®, 1 Co 2 ^ Eph 3^®). Christ is God manifest to 
us; the Holy Spirit is God working in us {e,g, 
Ro 15^®*^®, 1 Co 12'h Oal 6 '*^®). He is the ‘gift* 
imparted in God’s grace to each believer by way 
of witness to his adoption (Ro 8 ^®* ^®, Gal 4®), and 
supplying the inward substantial counterpart of 
this endowment—a now power corresponding to 
the new status (Ro 5® 8 ^ Gal 3®* ®, Tit etc.). 
The positive gift of the Spirit, equally with the 
negative gift of remission of sins, is procured 
through the death of Christ. 

Pam’s conception of ‘the Spirit,* like that of 
‘the Father* and ‘the Son,’ was drawn from the 
teaching of Jesus. The OT ‘Spirit (breath) of 
God* is the Divine influence touching man’s in¬ 
visible spirit, which is kindred to and was created 
by it. Jn the doctrine of Jesus the Holy Spirit 
assumes the distinctness of a personal being, and 
the permanence of a fixed indwelling in man. 
The Spirit is associated with the person of Christ 
in sucli a way that He ‘ rests upon ’ Him, is 
concentrated in Him, given forth by Him, and 
becomes the element of life-communion with Him. 
These ideas supply the staple of St. Paul’s doctrine 
u^on this subiect. They are found mainly in the 
hourtli Gospel, whose tradition St. John did not 
confine within his breast until that work was 
published (see Knowling’s Witness of the Epp,, 
pp. 329-347, which summarizes the full examina¬ 
tion of this question made by P. Ewald in his 
Hauptprohlem der Evangelien; also Matheson’s 
‘ Historical Christ of St. Paul,* in Expositor, li. i, 
193-199, ii. 1,37-143). 

On the one side, the Spirit is the organ of com¬ 
munication from God through the exalted Christ, 
whether in the way of knowledge or power (Ro 
6 ® 8 ^® l.f», 1 Co 2 '®-!®, Gal 4 ®, Ph P», 1 Tli 1 ®, 1 Ti 
4^ 2 Ti H); on the other side, He prompts the 
heart’s movements towards God and its activities 
for God (Ro 1211 , 1 Co 127-“, Eph 2i«-« 

1 Th 6 ^®, Tit 3®). Above all, He gives the witness 
of sonship, with its privilege of access to the Father 
(Ro 8 “'^®, Eph 2 ^®); and He is the element which 
identifies us with Christ and constitutes us ‘ mem¬ 
bers of his body * (Ro 8 ®*“^ Q^l 4®- "7, 1 Co 6 ^®"*’, Eph 
318 - 19 ). ig tims ‘Spirit of Christ,* as ‘of 
God.* The body and spirit of man are His tenmle 
—the spirit already redeemed from death by His 
power, the body ultimately to be so (Ro 8 “). All 
the experiences and virtues of the new life are 


accordingly His ‘fruit* (Gal 5““*). The glorified 
Christ acts on men so entirely through the Spirit, 
and the Holy Spirit so perfectly imparts Christ’s 
influence and makes Him present, that the two 
are practically identified: * The Lord is the Spirit * 
(2 Co 3“* ^®); Christ is, at the same time, * Lord of 
the Spirit* (this seems the fitter rendering of Kvplov 
TTveijfMTOf), since He rules in that realm which the 
Spirit tills. (See Somerville, as above, pp. 116-118, 
who, however, presses the identification too far). 
Amongst the offices of the Spirit, the following are 
conspicuous in Pauline teaching :— 

( 6 ) The Spiritual Man, —The Holy Spirit is the 
sanctifier —being holy. He makes holy. Sanctifica¬ 
tion accompanies justification (1 (Jo 6 “ 7“: cf. 
ii. 3 ( 6 ), last par.). St. Paul counts all his readers 
‘ saints,* however faulty saints {e.g, 1 Co 1 -). The 
children of God, those who possess Christ’s Spirit, 
are pro tanto holy persons, being claimed by God 
(KXyyrol dyioi) and personally devoted to (jrod. But 
sanctification, unlike justification, is progressive 
and variable. While complete in principle and 
tendency (and possible realization) from the first, 
in practice it admits of degrees, and is advancing 
in the most obedient {elt hyiajfidu, Ro 6 *®). For 
saints the apostle Pjays, ‘ Sanctify them unto full 
perfection * (1 Th 5“). Growth in holiness is the 
fruit of the Spirit’s inner working; to live a holy 
life is to be /card irye^j/xa and to ‘walk rrvejjjjLari* 
(Ro 8 ®*^®, Gal 6 ^®* 2 ®). The residence of the Holy 
Spirit in man is a powerful motive to holiness, 
wnile it is the means to its attainment (1 Th 4®‘®, 
1 Co 6 ^®*®®). Sanctification is not ethical purity, 
but connotes and requires this ; and the Spirit of 
God is the purifier of heart and conduct (1 Co 6 '^^ 
Ro 8 ^®, Gal 5®®, etc.). This office of the Spirit comes 
under St. Paul’s favourite antithesis of ‘ flesh and 
spirit.* The Christian ethical life is at once the 
ascendency of spiric over flesh in the man, and 
the possession and assimilation of the man by the 
Spirit. In many Pauline expressions the individual 
and universal spirit are blended; * the spiritual 
man* (6 TTVivixariKbs, h Karh irvevfxa) is he in whom, 
through the operation of the Spirit of God upon 
his nature, spirit (not flesh, nor even mere ‘soul* 
—the indiviaual selfhood) holds sway and deter¬ 
mines character and bent (Ro 8 ®'®, 1 Co 2 “*'®). 
While the Holy Spirit brings the soul into har¬ 
mony with God, He establishes order and health, 
true life, in the constitution of the man (Ro 8 ®). 

(c) The Communion of the iSpinV.—Peace is the 
Spirit’s fruit; the life of love in the Church is His 
creation. The Holy Spirit is the unifier. As the 
element which binas believers to Christ, He binds 
them to each other in Christ. * There is one 
body * because, and so far as, ‘ there is one Spirit *; 
all ‘ were baptized in one ^irit into one body, all 
were made to drink of one Spirit* (1 Co 12'®*'®, Eph 
4^). ‘ Communion * is His note in the Trinitarian 

benediction of 2 Co 13'®; the grace of Christ, and 
the love of the Father, are translated into fellow- 
ship when subjectively realized by the indwelling 
of the Spirit,—who is God immanent in the in¬ 
dividual man, and in the community. 

{d) The Earnest of the Inheritance, —The in¬ 
dwelling Holy Spirit is the guarantor of final 
salvation. ‘ God gave the earnest {dopaBiiv) of 
the Spirit in our hearts ’ (2 Co 1®® 5®, Epn 1“)— 
‘the firstfruit* (d'lrapx'li, Ro 8 ®®), since the life 
eternal will be of the same nature as the hidden 
life of the Spirit already experienced by the child 
of God. His presence is the pledge of God’s pur- 
ose wholly to sanctify the abode where He thus 
wells, and of His ulterior purpose to recreate our 
physical and mortal frame as ‘a spiritual body* 
conformed to that of Christ, and so to perfect 
the redeemed in the integrity of their nature as 
the image and habitation of God (Ro 8 '®'®®, Eph 
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jii. 14 2»). 'fill then ealvation in incomplete: our 
redemption is exposed to hazard ; our 8onshi|) re¬ 
mains half realized (Ro 8’^). The Holy Spirit is 
the ‘sear of the future, as He is the witness of 
the past and the energy of our present life in 
God—a seal broken by relapse into sin (Eph 4*®, 
2 Co 1“). See, further, art. Holy Spiuit. 

6 . Doctrine of tJie Church. —The Church is the 
witness and counterpart of the Spirit of God on 
earth (1 Co 12^, Eph 2**); it is the specific 
organ for the continued manifestation or God 
through Christ to the world (1 Th 1®, 1 Co 12*^ *®, 
2 Co 3*, Eph 321 , Ph 212 -w 1 Ti 3^®). 

(а) TJie Body of Christ. —As the Holy Spirit is 
the Spirit of Christ amongst men, the Church is, 
correspondingly. His body. It is constituted by 
the common presence of the Spirit in many souls, 
and is animated by His power (Eph 2 ^® 4 ®-1 Co 
12 *®). It is ‘ the cnurch ’ (OT ‘congregation *)—or 
‘ churches ’in 1 Th 2 ** and 2 Th 1 *—‘ of God,* and, 
as consisting of His children, the ‘ house,’ also the 
‘habitation, of God,’ tenanted by His Spirit,—‘a 
holy temple in the Lord ’ (Ac 20 ^, Eph 2 *®'**, 1 Ti 
3®* *®, 1 Co 3**- Paul’s idea of the ecclcsia grew 
with the growth of his work (see Hort, Eccl. 107 ff.). 
In 1 and 2 Th the word denotes the local ‘ assem¬ 
bly,’ or ‘ assemblies,’ of believers—‘ the Church of 
Thessalonians in God,’ etc. ; the readers of 1 and 
2 Co are ‘ the Church of God that is in Corinth ’— 
the one Christian society existing in many places. 
In the letters of the third groui» the conception 
of the Church Universal, as the spiritual union 
of all who ‘ hold the Head,’ is completely formed. 
In Col and Eph the fuller doctrine of the Church 
and of the Person of Chri.st are unfolded pari 
passu. The Church is the body of which lie is 
Head (Eph P® 5®®, Col U® 2 *®), new significance 
thus accruing to the figure previously employed in 
1 Co 12 . The body is the organic complement of 
the Head, supplying Him with limbs and instru¬ 
ments, while tae Head gives to it unity, impulse, 
and direction. The reciprocal duties of the two, 
and the fundamental nature of their union, are 
shown in the analogy of Eph 6 ®®"®®. The Church 
is the bride of Christ, who ‘loved her and gave 
himself up for her,’ who labours to ‘present her 
to himself’ at last in perfect spiritual beauty. 
The Church is not a temporal institution sub¬ 
serving mere present necessities. The collective 
fellowship of believers with their Head will subsist 
eternally ; and in Eph 3®* ‘ the Church and Christ 
Jesus’—Bride and Bridegroom—are seen together 
rendering praise to God, ‘ unto all generations of 
the age of the ages’ (cf. Mt 16*®, Rev 21. 22). 

(б) The Brotherhood. —Tlie first note of the Church 
is brother-love (0iXa3cX0/a, 1 Th 4®**®, Ro 1‘2®-*®, 
etc.). Brethren is the name by which Paul oftenest 
^aks to and of his fellow-believers,—or beloved. 
The compellation ‘brothers,* of Jewish kinship, is 
appropriated by the larger household of faith. In 
the family of God. Love is to have its home and 
hearth, from which its influence radiates to those 
without a Th 6 *®, Gal 5*^ 6 *®, Ro 12*® ®*). Since it 
is God’s love and grace in Christ that call forth 
our faith, faith in turn ‘ works tlirough love’; all 
its activities pass along this channel and take this 
colour (Gal 6 ®). The Church ‘ builds up itself in 
love I (Eph 4*®). No faith, no gift or power or 
qualification of any kind, avails without love,— 
which finds in the brethren its chief object, in 
Christ its pattern, and in the Holy Spirit its sus- 
tainingpower. Love is greater than faith or hope, 
as the Divine surpasses the human and auxiliary, 
as the fruit the seed (1 Co 13). In all this Paul 
shows himself the pupil of Jesus. 

The ‘good works' of the Pastoral Epp. are 
definite forms of ‘the work of faith and toil of 
love* commended in 1 Th,—6.^. the care of the 


widows and the poor, and hospitality to strangers; 
the Church charities regulated in the latest Epp. 
flow from the brotherly love conspicuous in the 
earliest. 

(c) The Charismata. —The Pauline Churches— 
eminently that of Corinth—were endowed by the 
Spirit with a rich variety of gifts for edification 
{xaptfffjLara). All social talents, natural or super¬ 
natural, from apostleship down to the washing of 
feet, the apostle regards from this practical stand¬ 
point. Everything must subserve the building up 
of the Church after the measure of Christ (Eph 4’*'** 
1 Co 12 ^'** 14, 2 Co 13^'*®). Hence ‘ prophecy * is 
rated amongst ‘ the greater charisma,* while the 
gift of ‘ tongues,’ though more admired, is really 
inferior. ‘ The word of wisdom ’ and of ‘ know¬ 
ledge ’ mark the ordinary ‘ teachers ’ (in Eph 4** 
associated with the ‘ pastors ’), in distinction from 
tlie prophets and speakers witli tongues, whose 
utterances come by an incalculable inspiration, and 
may need restraint where such gifts are widely dis¬ 
tributed (1 Co 14^-®®). The earliest Church meet¬ 
ings, as described in 1 Co, were little bound by any 
stated order, those present praying, prophesying, 
singing, teaching in turn as the Spirit prompted 
utterance. But this unchartered freedom bred 
disorder; it was only possible in the first siin ’ 
plicity of Christian fervour ; Paul writes expressly 
to chasten it, intending to take measures to this 
cflect ( 11 ®^); he declares that, along with the 
other charisms, ‘ God appointed in the Church 
governments* ( 12 ^). In the interests of edification 
Church proceedings were gradually reduced to rule 
and precedent; by the time of the Pastoral Epp. 
signs appear of a fixed gradation of olfice and an 
cstablisned usage in Divine service. It is assumed, 
by way of fundamental principle, in Ro 12 **® and 
hiph 4^'*®, that the Church is, under Christ, ^If- 
governing and self - edifying, that the manifold 
functions of administration and instruction exor¬ 
cised in it belong to and exist for the body as a 
whole, however lodged in this member or that; 
the body, as such, must press the powers of every 
limb into its service. 

{d) Baptism and the Lord's Supper. —The apostle 
refers to the two scLcraments incidentally, and 
without brinjjing them into connexion witii each 
other, unless it be by allusion in 1 Co 10*'*. Their 
established observance is assumed, in accordance 
with the story of their institution, — expressly 
related for the Lord’s Supper in 1 Co 11 ®®, where 
there is no need to suppose that ‘received from 
(d 7 r 6 ) the Lord ’ signifies more than tradition from 
the fountain-head. These rites mark respectively 
the believer’s entrance ujion, and continuance in, 
the Christian life. They signalize, each of them, 
ids relation to the Church as well as to Christ 
Himself, to the body with the Head (1 Co 12 *® 
10 *^). The ‘ one baptism * is a visible token of the 
‘ one Lord ’ and the ‘ one faith ’ (Eph 4®); the 
* one loaf ’ of which ‘ we all partake,’ pictures the 
‘ one body * to which ‘ the many * belong. The 
‘blessing^ and ‘thanksgiving’ pronounced over 
the elements at the Lord’s Table (1 Co 10 *® 11 **) 
impress their character on the whole rite, which 
is analogous to the post-sacrificial feasts of ancient 
religion ( 10 *^®^*)> being a symbolic act of grateful 
and joyful communion with men in the supreme 
gifts of God. 

Those ordinances are no arbitrary signs of Chris¬ 
tian faith and fellowship, having a value conferred 
by the bare fact of their appointment; they are 
parables of the spiritual acts which they accom¬ 
pany. Baptism, in its most complete and pic¬ 
turesque form of immersion, is strikingly applied 
in Ro 6 *'* to set forth a Christian conversion : as 
the baptized sinks into the water, remains there 
for a moment, and emerges a new man, he re- 
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hearses the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus 
—he dies to sin, is severed from the past, and 
rises to live with Christ unto God. St. Paul’s 
argument presumes that baptism is the expression 
on the canaidate^s part, and the recognition on the 
Church’s part, of the faith that alone joins the 
soul to Christ; its efficacy lies in the uttered 
‘ word ’ of faith attending tne ceremonial act (Eph 
6 *®, ip pi/ifiaTi; cf. Ro 10 ®"^). A like interpretation 
of the Lord’s Supper is indicated in 1 Co 10 and 
11. The bread and the cup represent ‘the body 
and the blood of the Lord’ (11^), so that he who 
desecrates the former outrages the latter; while the 
sharing of each in the same cup and loaf exhibits 
the ‘ fellowship ’ of Christians in the incarnate and 
crucified Redeemer (10^®* whose ‘ death ’ is thus 
evermore ‘proclaimed* and kept in remembrance 
( 11 ^" 2 «). Such public representations are, in the 
nature of the case, binding professions of faith, 
covenant transactions (see 1 Co 10 ^®'^, and the 
parallels there adduced). The expression * seal of 
faith,’ which Paul applies to Aoraham’s sacra¬ 
ment in Ro 4^^ is equally appropriate to the new 
ordinances. The person by 'wffiom the rite is 
administered (1 Co matters but little; every¬ 
thing depends upon (a) the institution of Christ, 
and {h) the intention and spirit of those engaged, 
the faith and fellowship by which they are actu¬ 
ated. Not as matters of official prerogative, but 
of stated communion between Christ and His 
people, did Paul exalt the sacraments. See, fur¬ 
ther, arts. Baptism, Lord’s Supper, Sacrament. 

(e) Church Organization. —In respect to Church 
order and organization there is a contrast between 
the first and last Epp., so extreme that it raises 
grave difficulties in regard to the authenticity of 
the latter. 1 Ti and Tit are devoted to matters 
which occupy only a line in 1 Th. In the fifteen 
years’ interval a great development had taken 
place. On the first missionary tour in S. Galatia, 
Paul and Barnaboii ‘ appointed elders in every 
church* (Ac 14®*), resembling in their functions, 
mutatis mutandis^ the elders of Jewish communi¬ 
ties. A like olBce probably belonged to ‘ those 
who preside’ in the Thessalonian Church (1 Th 
6 ^®; cf. 1 Ti 6 ‘^). In the letters to Corinth we 
have no traces of local Church office; from the 
ailence of 1 Co 5 on this point, and from the scenes 
indicated in ch. 14, we may infer that official elders 
did not as yet preside here : ‘ helps, governments * 
—corresponding to deacons and bishops—are re¬ 
ferred to in the abstract ( 12 ^; otherwise in Ro 
12 ^* ®); ch 11 *^ intimates better regulation to come. 
In the salutation of Philippians, four years later, 
the ‘ bishops and deacons ’ are distinctly addressed, 
and these two orders figure conspicuously in the 
Pastorals—the former as directing, the latter as 
assistant officers. The apostle is anxious about 
the character and true piety of these ministers, 
wishing to fence out from office unworthy candi¬ 
dates. The term ‘ bishop ’ in Tit 1 is synonymous 
with ‘elder’ (Lgtft. Christian Ministry, but cf. 
Hort, Eccl, 212), and is now preferred by Paul as it 
denotes the work of the office (1 Ti 3'), while ‘ elder ’ 
suggests status and dignity. ‘Bishop’ {Mo-kottos, 
overseer, suverintendent) appears first m Ac 20^’ 
where Paul tells the Ephesian * elders ’ that ‘ the 
Holy Spirit made ’ them ‘ bishops, to shepherd the 
Church * (cf. Eph 4^i, ‘ shepherds and teachers ’; 
also 1 P 2 ®® 6 ^'®). It is not unlikely that Paid then 
introduced the term and gave it vogue. Hatch 
{Organization of the Early Christian Churches) 
traced the episcopate to a Greek, as the presby- 
terate to a Jewi^ origin; he supposed that these 
were distinct institutions amalgamated in post- 
apostolic times—a theory, in its extreme form, 
contrary to Ac and 1 P as well as to the Pastoral 
Epistles. The charities of the Church and the main¬ 


tenance of its ministry (1 Co Gal 6®) required 
business management (bishops and deacons are 
alike to be M ala-xpoKepSeTs, 1 Ti 3®* ®); Hatch de¬ 
rived the title MaKorros from this financial charge 
(but see Cremer’s Bib.-Theol. Lexicon, s.v., and 
Kuhl’s Gemeindeordnung, p. 871l’.)i whereas Ac 20 
and 1 P make the bishop emphatically a pastor. 
The elders are encouraged to take a leading part 

1 in word and teaching^ (1 Ti S^^); some of them, 
it appears, did not teach, and any competent 
member of the Church might speak his word of 
exhortation. By the date of 1 Ti 6®, the older 
‘ widows ’ were ‘ enrolled ’ for Church maintenance 
and service, being included probably amongst the 
deaconesses, of whose existence at this early time 
Ro Ifii* ® affords the only, but sufficient, evidence. 
See, further, artt. on Bishop, Elder, and Deacon ; 
also, generally, on CiiURCU and CHURCH Govern¬ 
ment. The data furnished by the Ac and Epp. 
for the reconstruction of the forms of apostolic 
Church life and worship are comparatively slight, 
and open to conflicting interpretations. It is 
possible that the organization of the first Chris¬ 
tian communities was more definite, and borrowed 
more freely from contemporary social institutions 
and usages than is shown by the incidental refer¬ 
ences of our documents. 

Two important distinctions in Church service 
are to be observed; (1) between the clericfid and 
the charismatic ministry—the ministry of official 
status and of personal gift, the former in some 
degree presuming the latter, but the latter not of 
necessity carrying with it the former ; (2) between 
the local, congregational ministry and the itinerant, 
missionary ministry — the bishops and deacons, 
elected in the single community for its service, 
belonging to the former ; to the latter, the apostles 
and evangelists (Eph 4^i, 2 Ti 4®, Ac 21®). Pro¬ 
phets and teacher.!, such as Agabus and Apollos, 
might labour in a single community or travel from 
Church to Church, their gift not of itself carrying 
with it local rule. Timothy is * an evangelist ’; 
to this work he was ordained by the hands of Paul 
and the local eldership at his setting out (1 Ti 4^®, 

2 Ti 1®). St. Paul’s otlier companions, presumably, 
held the like travelling commission ; other powers 
were conferred on them ad hoc, as in the case of 
Titus when Paul’s delegate in Corinth or Crete. 

As ‘ a called apostle of Christ Jesus,’ an equal of 
the original Twmve, Paul claims the highest pre¬ 
rogatives under the Lord Himself; he is ‘father* 
of his Churches, ‘ master-builder ’ in the fabric of 
Divine revelation, ‘ teacher of nations in faith and 
truth’ (1 Co 31 ® 41 ®-1®, 1 Ti 2^, Ro 1®- ® ISi®-^®, Eph 
37-11). The gospel of God he may therefore call 
‘ my gospel,’ since its dispensation was committed 
to nim directly from the Lord. He does not 
expect this claim to be admitted without proof, 
but points to ‘ the signs of the apostle * visiole in 
him, to the multitude of believers who were his 
living ‘ letters of commendation,’ to the command¬ 
ing inspiration of his word, to ‘the grace given* 
to him and acknowledged by the Church leaders 
at Jerusalem (2 Co 12^^ 13® 3^‘®, 1 Co 14®^ Eph 3®, 
Gal 2’*®). Yet he writes in the plural of the 
‘ ministers of Christ and stewards of God’s mys¬ 
teries,’ including his fellow evangelists (1 Co 4^, 
2 Co li®*^®)with himself. And ‘the fair deposit* 
of his inspired word he commits, through tliose 
who received it at his mouth, to the ‘ faithful men * 
whom they should choose, to the Church which is 
the ‘ pillar and stay of the truth,’ above all to the 
Lord who first gave the trust (1 Ti P® 3^® 6®®, 2 Ti 
112-14 23), In questions of doctrine, Paul claims 
complete and incontestable authority ; in matters 
of cliscipline, even the gravest, he requires the 
free concurrence of the Church concerned (1 Co 6, 
2 Co 2®, 2 Th 3®’»). 
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Cf. further, for all the subjects discussed In this 
(6) section, the art. Church. 

6. Doctrine of the Kingdom of God. —The Jewish 
idea of the kingdom of God (the perfect Divine 
rule on earth to be established by the Messiah), 
which was adopted and spiritualized by Jesus, 
lies at the basis of the Pauline system. St. Paul’s 

* kingdom of God and of Christ’ (known as Christ's 

from His exaltation onwards: Eph Ph 2®) 

transcends all national, and even earthly bounds; 
its glory fills the horizon of faith, which stretches 
indefinitely beyond death and the limits of sense. 

The apostle^ doctrine of tJui Last Thinas comes 
under this conception, which is both his alpha and 
omega. As missionary of Christ, Paul ‘ Avent along 
heralding the kingdom ’ (Ac 20“ 19® 28®^); his 
hope in dying is that ‘ the Lord will bring me safe 
into his heavenlv kingdom ’ (2 Ti 4^®). When a 
I’harisee, he had soiigiit legal righteousness not 
to ensure his personal salvation so much as to 
bring about for Israel’s sake, and for God’s glory, 
the Messiah’s promised kingdom (Ac 28^ etc.). 
This goal the Christian apostle still pursues, see¬ 
ing it in larger proportions and with a brighter 
certainW. Ine Church never displaced the King¬ 
dom in Pauliniam (see e.g. 1 Th 2^®). These are cor¬ 
related, and not equivalent or rival tenns. One 
with its Head, the Church is the centre and mistress 
of the Kingdom; she furnishes it with citizens and 
dignitaries (1 Co 6®). But the Kingdom embraces 
all orders of being (angels e.g.<^ the mightiest of 
them, no less than men. Col 2^®),—the entire 
system of things as subject to our lledeemer’s 
sway (Eph 1“-“, Col 1 Co 15“ “ Ph 2»’ii). 

As to the seat of its power, the kingdom of the 
Lord Christ is inAvard and spiritual. It is con¬ 
cerned essentially Avith * rigliteouancss and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Ro 14^^*^®, Col 2^®*“- 
3®* Ph 4^). Its Avays of rule are wholly opposite 
to those associated Avitli the XpKrrbs Karh <rapKa of 
Judaism, to the external methods and perishing 
glory of the Mosaic covenant. From this interior 
world of the spirit, through the sanctified body, all 
outward activity is to bo dominated, and thus con¬ 
formed to * the good and well-pleasing and perfect 
Avill of God’ (Ro 12). See art. on Kingdom of 
God. 

(a) The Divine Sovereignty. —The doctrine of the 
Kingdom rests on the presupposition of the absolute 
sovereignty of God (see ii. 1, above)—* the Creator,’ 
‘the blessed and only Potentate, King of those that 
reign and Lord of those that have lordship,’ * the 
only God ’ (1 Ti 6“* Ro 1“). There is no appeal 
against His judgments {e.g. in the reprobation of 
Israel), no arresting of His decrees: * Avhom he 
will he compassionates, whom lie Avill he hardens ’ 
(Ro 9“'®^). Faith adores this Potentate as * God 
our Father ’; despite appearances, * there is no 
unrighteousness Avith Goa.’ St. Paul chiefly con¬ 
templates the Divine sovereignty in the aspect of 
wisdom (Ro 11“-®® 16®’). Grod’s foreknoAvledge, 
joined with His love, laid down the irpbdt<n.s tS>v 
alu)vu)p, the plan unfolded in the successive periods 
of human history (Eph 3^*, Ro 8“, 2 Ti 1®). This 
purpose of the ages, centring in the mission of 
Christ, is executed by Him * who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his Avill * (Eph 1^^, 1 Co 
12®). As a counsel of grace, the purpose is called 

* the good pleasure (eWoWa) of his will *; hidden 
until Christ’s coming, it was * the mystery of his 
wUl’ (Eph I®*® 3®-», Ro 16“-®’). As an orderly 
disposing of men and things directed towards an 
all-wise end, the counsel of grace becomes the 

* dispensation {oIkovo/xIo) of God ’ (Eph P®3®, 1 Ti 1®); 
in pursuance of this counsel, a special ‘dispen¬ 
sation (or stewardship) of the grace of God ’ is 
committed to each of His ministers (1 Co 9*’, 
Eph 3®, Col 1“)—notably to St. Paul himself— 


its conditions, -with those of eA^ery bestowment of 
grace, being determined by God’s sovereign good 
pleasure in the interests of His kingdom (Ro 1®, Eph 
24-7 33-11). Creation and redemption are parts of 
one scheme, whose aim grows dearer as the ages 
pass ; Christ is the point of unity to the mighty 
movement (Col Eph H® 3^®* “). ‘ In the Christ 

all things’ must be ‘ summed up.’ 

The ‘ call ’ of God, both pacious and authorita¬ 
tive—conveyed generally m the message of the 
gospel, or particularly in some specific appoint¬ 
ment —summons men to His service; the ‘ called 
saint * or ‘ called apostle * (Ro H* ®, 1 Co 1®) is alike 
the subject of a Divine vocation. Such calling 
springs from an antecedent ‘ choice ’ {election or 
I selection, iKXoyb)* ^ which God’s wise foreknow¬ 
ledge and gracious sovereignty are manifest (Ro 
8“-“ 9^1 11®, 1 Th 1®, 2 Th 2^®- “). The election 
* of believers Paul refers (Ro 8“* ®®, Eph 1®) to God’s 
I eternal counsel in Christ, since the future is known 
to Him as the present, and His will attends His 
knowledge: ‘ wnom he foreknew, he did also 
foreordain.’ ‘ Called ’ and ‘ elect * are synonymous 
expressions (1 Co l*®. a?)—^ot distinguished as in 
Mt 20^®. St. Paul’s doctrine of election is not so 
conceived as to negative freedom and the pre¬ 
rogative of faith. By these God has sovereignly, 
and eternally, conditioned His dealings Avith men. 
See arts, on Election and Predestination. 

I (6) The Enemies of God. —In St. Paul’s Auew of 
the kingdom of God its enemies are conspicuous. 
Chief amongst them is Satan (the Adversary), 
named in Eph and the Pastoral ^P« ‘ the devil * 
(calumniator); in 2 Co 6“’^® ‘ Beliar,’ as the 
patron of heathen impurity and the ant^onist 
of Christ; also ‘ the god of this age ’ (2 Co 4®), 
‘the ruler of the dominion of the air’ (Eph 2®), 
‘the tempter’ (I Th 3®), ‘the evil one’ (2Th 3®, 
Eph 6^®). Satanic powers, the Christian’s most 
formidable enemies, are described in the plural 
in Eph 6'® as ‘ the principalities, the dominions, 
the world-rulers of this darkness, the spiritual 
(forces) of wickedness.’ In heathenism these 
malignant forces have full sway; ‘demons* are 
practically worshipped under the forms of the 
idols (1 Cio 10'®*®*). The lawlessness, uncleanness, 
and moral darkness there prevailing constitute 
Satan’s empire, which assumes the character of an 
organized dominion — a ‘ kingdom of darkness * 
opposed to ‘ the kingdom of the Son of God’s 
love ’ (Col 1**; comp. Jn 14®® etc.)—with a hierarchy 
of powers under the direction of its chief, bearing 
titles parallel to those assigned to the ranks of 
God’s angels (Eph 1®', Col 1*®). (It seems likely that 
Paul borrowed these distinctions in angelic rank 
from popular speech, and employed them by way 
of argumentum ad hominem). Paul’s conviction of 
the existence of evil spirits is unmistakable, as was 
that of Jesus. Satan first beguiled our race (2 Co 
11®—‘the serpent’; 1 Ti 2*®- *®), and is habitually 
‘ the tempter^ (1 Th 3®, 2 Ti 2®®). Paul’s ‘ thorn in 
the flesh^ was ‘a messenger of Satan,* since it 
hindered his Avork and provoked him to discontent 
(2 Co 12’, Gal 4*®, 1 Th 2l®). Physical maladies and 
death are, in some sense, under Satan’s jurisdiction; 
he is used as executor in Divine iudgments of 
this nature, which may turn notwithstanding to 
the salvation of the sufferer (1 Co 5,1 Ti 1®®: comp. 
He 2'®, 1 P 4*). The reign of death (Ro 6*®*®Mis 
coextensive Avith the rule of ‘the god of tnis 
world ’; only Avhen ‘ death, the last enemy, is 
abolished,’ shall God’s kingdom be consummated 
(1 Co 16®®"*®* ®®). St. Paul anticipates a last deadly 
struggle in human history between these opposing 
realms. ‘The mystery of lawlessness,* working 
previously under restraint, will be allowed one day 
a full manifestation (cf. Ro 7“); and ‘ the lawless 
one,* Satan’s perfect embodiment (apparently, a 
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Belf-deifying autocrat of universal power), 'shall 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall destroy * by His 
coining (2 Th Nowhere more decidedly than 

in this field of thought does Paul show himself 
the child of Judaism. See, further, art. Man 
OF Sin. 

(c) Tha Consummation. — The Divine kingdom 
embraces in its scope present mundane affairs; the 
‘ powers that be are ordained of God,’ e.g. those of 
lioine though heathen and corrupt; the magistrate 
is ‘ God’s servant to thee for good,’ enforcing His 
laws in the civil state (Ro Throughout the 

perishing ‘ fashion of this world ’ Paul recognizes 
the will of Him 'of whom and for whom are all 
things,’ — the demands of duty, the exercise of 
conscience; a realm where, despite ‘ the god of 
this world,’ the true God leaves Himself at no 
point 'without witness or without authority. 

But the Kingdom belongs in its proper manifes¬ 
tation and glory to the future. In ‘ this present 
evil world ’ it is hidden and thwarted, realized at 
best only ‘in part’ and with ‘groanings*; its 
bestowinents are no more than an earnest and 
firstfruit, the experience of a babe, in comparison 
of ‘the glory that shall be revealed to us-ward’ 
(Ro 818-”, 1 fjo 138 - 12 ^ 2 Co 418-58). It is ‘through 
much trilaalation ’ that we shall reach the goal and 
‘enter into the kingdom of God.* Hope, there¬ 
fore, plays a leading part in St. Paul’s teaching, 
by the side of faith and love. The certainty of tlw 
consummation of the kingdom of God crowns his 
theology, and determines it throughout as the end 
determines the way. The aims of Paul’s life, as 
of the whole NT teaching, converge upon ‘ the 
kingdom and glory ’ yet to come. The following 
chief points may be noted in the apostle’s doctrine 
of the Last Things ;— 

(a) The moral perfection of each believer, and 
the collective perfection of the Churchy are the 
ends of the apostle’s ministry as of Christ’s own 
sacrifice (Col *7-”, Eph Tit 3^*7, 1 Th 

218.20 312.18 528 ^ pii 21 ®-i 8). Tills inner glory and true 
wealth of Gnd’s kingdom, now being acquired 
(2 Co 3^8, Ro 88 ^, 9”), sliall shine forth at ‘the un¬ 
veiling of the sons of God,’ when state shall corre¬ 
spond to character and the ‘ spiritual body ’ to the 
worth and needs of the informing spirit. On the 
other hand, it is well known that ‘ the unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God ’ (1 Co 6 “etc.). 
Their ‘ end shall be according to their works ’ (Ro 
2 «'», 2 Co 2 Ti 

(/3) The resurrection of the body is necessary to 
the realization of the lire of the spirit. St. Paul 
knows nothing of Hellenic or Oriental dualism. 
The l)ody is not the detachable envelope, but the 
roper organ of the spirit. Its existing form of 
esh and blood perishes, but only to be reconstituted 
in fitter fashion. It is true that in 1 Co 16 ^^ 
Paul thinks only of ol roO Xpea-roC ; but if the 
wicked exist in the world to come, they too must 
have an appropriate bodily form ; there is nothing 
in the Epp. inconsistent with the statement of Ao 
24'®, ‘ that there shall be a resurrection both of iust 
and unjust ’ (cf. Jn 6”). In the risen Christ Paul 
sees ‘ the firstfruit of them that have fallen asleep ’; 
the certainty and the kind of the harvest are evi¬ 
denced by this first ripened sheaf (1 Co 15”). The 
fact that ‘Jesus died and rose again’ assures our 
faith that the Christian dead shall return, with 
Him (1 Th 4'8*^^). The saints found alive at the 
vapovffla shall be transformed, the natural body 
giving place to the spiritual, and ‘ the mortal ’ in 
them being ‘swallowed up of life* (1 Co 16^-”, 
2 Co 

( 7 ) On the intermediate state Paul has no reve¬ 
lation. ‘Sleep,* Jesus’ name for death, implies 
comparative quiescence (cf. Rev 14^8), yet without 
unconsciousness or torpor. The apostle expects ‘ to 


depart and be with Christ, which is very far better,’ 
—in some communion nearer than the earthly; 
hence ‘ to die is gain ’ (Ph 2 Co ; cf. Lk 23®). 
In his earliest Epp., up to 1 Co, the interval before 
the Parousia appears inconsiderable (‘ the time is 
short,’ 1 Co 7”); Paul includes himself with those 
alive at the Lord’s return (1 Th 4’). Afterwards the 
Advent receded in his view; when writing 2 Co, 
he anticipated a martyr’s death and was ‘bearing 
about the dying of the Lord Jesus ’ (4^’^8). This ex¬ 
perience effected ‘ a marked change in the Pauline 
eschatology * (Sabatier, Ap. Fault on 2 Co 4. 5); 
St. Paul’s earlier, lialf-Judaistio idea of a visible 
advent, a universal resurrection of the sleeping 
dead and a great judgment-scene, gave place, it 
is said, to the more spiritual theory of the soul’s 
entrance through death into its perfected heavenly 
state and full communion with (jhrist. Similarly, 
Boyschlag {NT TheologVt ii. pp. 268-272);; and, with 
limitations, Kabisch {Eschatologie d. FauluSy 296- 
305); Pfleiderer thinks that the apostle held in 
his mind the two conceptions, Judaic and Hellen¬ 
istic, unassimilated {Faulinismus^^ pp. 274-289). 
This interpretation is incorrectly deduced from 
2 Co 6^-8 (see Meyer and Klopper, ad loc.; Weiss, 
NT TheoL § 96ri). The apostle says (5^) that ‘ if 
the earthly tabernacle should bo dissolved, we 
hxxve an eternal house in the heavens,*—not that we 
enter it at once, but it belongs to us (as avvKXrj- 
povbixoi XpLaroO) and awaits us. He sighs for this 
heavenly house; without stripping off the present 
body, he longs to ‘put on over it* {iireudvaaaOat) 
the other,—were it only possible for him to be 
found ‘not naked* (bodiless), but still in the flesh 
at the Lord’s coming (w.^-^). Though weary of 
the earthly tabernacle, Paul’s Jewish imagination 
shuddered at the naked, houseless state of the 
dead. But he has gathered a great comfort which 
dispels the dread of dissolution; he u now ‘ well- 
pleased to leave home in departing from the body,* 
for ho will be ‘at home tvith the Lord* (vv.®-®). 
‘The dead in Christ’ are His guests in Paradise 
(1 Th 41 ^-18; cf. Lk 23®, 2 Co 12*). Thus the sense 
of indissoluble union 'with Christ delivered the 
apostle from the pangs of Sheol, which came upon 
him in the interval between 1 and 2 Co (2 Co 1® 5®, 
1 Th 518 , Col 1” 31 -*; see p. 71P). The Advent and 
Judgment were as necessary to the consummation 
of the kingdom of God, in St. Paul’s belief, after 
he wrote 2 Co as before (see 5^^' n, also Col 3*). 

The chiliastic doctrine of a twofold resurrection 
has no support from Paul; when he writes (1 Th 41 ®) 
‘ the dead m Christ shall rise frst,* that means not, 
before the other dead rise, but before ‘ the living ’ 
are ‘ caught up ’ to join them. In 2 Co fii® bad and 
good appear side by side at Christ’s tribunal, as in 
Ac 17”* ^1 and in the scene of Mt 2581'*®. There is 
no reason to think that the apostle departed from 
the doctrine of his Master concerning the general 
resurrection and universal judgment. 

(5) The second coming of the Lord Jesus closes 
the horizon of St. Paul’s Christian thought, and 
ushers in tli^e end of all things. The Advent shines 
vividly in the first three and fast three of his Epistles. 
The Tapovala of 1 and 2 Th and 1 Co becomes the 
iwi<f>dy€ia of the Pastorals (also 2 Th 2®)—a glorious 
Divine manifestation, such as, indeed, the first 
coming was in its kind (Tit 2^^, 2 Ti P®). This 
expectation rested on the explicit promise of Jesus, 
and on the prophecies of the Messianic salvation 
and ‘the day 01 the Lord’ as yet unfulfilled (Ao 
1781, Ro 2®-i^, 1 Th 51 -*, 2 Th 2®, 1 Co 15®*), but 
especially upon the sense of the glory due to Christ 
Himself (Ph 28-“). The ParouBia is ‘the mani¬ 
festation of the glonr of the great God and our 
Saviour Christ Jesustherefore it is ‘the blessed 
hope * (Tit 218, 2 Th 2i*). The great day of the 
Lord, the goal of prophecy, becomes ‘the day of 
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Christ.* His resurrection began, the triumphal 
advent of the Lord Jesus shall complete, His vin¬ 
dication. He will descend from heaven in a visible 
‘body of glory’ (1 Th 1^®, Ph surrounded 

by angels, ana ‘ in lire of flame ’ terrible and fatal 
to His enemies (2 Th 2», 1 Th 4^«, 1 Co 15«). 
At His word, uttered by the archangel’s trumpet, 
the dead rise, the living saints are transformed 
and lifted from the earth ; all assemble before Him 
for judgment, and with body and spirit reunited 
‘each shall receive the things done in the body, 
whether good or bad,’ ‘ reaping corruption ’ or ‘ life 
eternal’ according as he sowed to flesh or spirit 
(2 Co 5^®, Gal So ‘ we shall all be mani¬ 

fested ’—‘ the day shall disclose each man’s work, 
the fire shall test’ its worth (1 Co Ro 2®’^*). 

It might seem—indeed it has been asserted— 
that Paul thus reverts at the end to the principle 
of salvation by works which he overthrew at the 
beginning. But, as we have seen (ii. 3 (c)), the 
faith that iustilies, operating through love, is the 
spring of all worthy living, while ‘ works of law,’ 
wrought under constraint and fear, are no ‘ good 
works.’ Faith justifies the believer now; the 
‘ work of faith ’ shall commend him then. God, 
who sees the fruit in the germ and ‘calls the 
things that are not as things that are’ (lio P’), 
judges according to truth both first and last. 

Tlie judgment-seat of Christ is the proximate 
goal of revelation. There the final settlement of 
human affairs takes place, the d^noHimnt of the 
drama of history,—of the successive dispensations 
of God’s righteousness and grace to mankind. 
When death has been abolished and all Christ’s 
enemies, human or superhuman, have received 
sentence from His mouth, * then cometh the end ’; 
He ‘yields up the kingdom to God, even to the 
Father’; and ‘the Son himself shall be subjected 
to him that put all things under him, that God 
may bo all in all’ (1 Co 15^^*^). For the mission 
on which the Father sent forth His Son is then 
fulfilled; the Lordship of Jesus is acknowledged 
throughout creation (Ph 2*®’ “); Christ lays at the 
Father’s feet the homage of a reconciled universe 
rendered to Himself, the love of a multitude 
of obedient sons made perfect in Himself, the 
praise and service of the Church of the redeemed 
united with Himself for ever. His own subjection 
as a Son to the Father displays the absolute one¬ 
ness of the Godhead, whose glory streams through 
all realms of being in unchecked and unbounded 
plenitude. Thus God the Father is eternally 
supreme, and 'grace reigns through righteous¬ 
ness unto eternal life.’ See, further, under 
Eschatology of NT. 
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Wendt, JHe Begrife Fleiteh u. Oeitt\ W. P. Dickson, St. 
Paul'tuee qfthe terma FUah a/nd Spirit ; H. Ludemenn, Die 
Anthropologis d. Ap. PaiUue ; Th. Simon, Die Payohologie d. 
Ap. Paulue ; H. P. T. L. Ernestl, Vom iTreprunge d. Siinde 
naoh P., and Ethik d. Ap. Paulue ; £. M^n^oz, Le Pichi et la 
Redemption d'aprbe St. Paul: A. Sabatier, L'Origiru du 
PicM (Appendice to UapCtre JP.*): P. Wemle, Der Christ u. 
d. Siinde bei Paulue ; A. Zahn, Dae Gesetz Ooitee nach d. 
Leh/re u. d. Erfahrwigd. Ap. P,^: R. A. Lipsius, DU paul. 
Rechtfertigungelehre ; Th. Hiiring, iuuutruvn bei Paulue ; 
W. Karl, BeUrdge z. VereUmdnise d. eoterUl. Er/ahrungen u. 
Spekulationen a. Ap. P.; O. Sch&der, Die Bedeutung d. leben- 
dlgen Chrietue f. aU Rech/ertig. nach P.\ J. P. Kabiger, de 
Christologia Paulirui: R. Schmidt, DU paul. ChrUtologU ; J. 
Gloel, Der heil. Oeiet %n d. UeUsverkundxgung d. Paulue ; II. 
Gunkel. DU Wirkurwen d. heil. OeUtee ; w. Bcyschlag, DU 
paul. Theodieie: B. Kiihl, Zur paul. TheodUie ; K. Muller, i>ie 
qpttl. Zuvorereehimg u. Erwdhlung nach d. Ev. Paulue ; J. 
Dalmer, DU ErwdMung leraele nach Paulue ; R. Kabiech, DU 
EechatologU d. Paulue \ B. Teichmann, Die paul. Voretel- 
lungen von Au^eretehumg u. Gericht ; O. Everhnff, DU paul. 
AngelologU u. DdmonoU^U: II. Vollmer, DU altteet. Citate 
bei Paulue ; P. Zimmer Dae Oebet nach d. paul. Schriften. 

K. OoMMBNTARiBS.—For works of exegesis on particular Epp. 
see special articles. For the Epp. as a whole, or in considerable 
sections: of Gr. Fathers, Orlgen (Fragg. in Epp. P.). Ohrysostom 
(followed by the res^Theod. Mops., Theodoret, John of Damas¬ 
cus, Theophylact, QEcuraenius; of the Latins, Ambroslaster, 
Pelagius. In the Middle Ages, Thom. Aquinas, Expoeitio in 
omnee epp. S. Pauli. At the Revival of Learning, Laurentius 
Valla, Couatio (bearing on text); Nicholas k Lyra. J. Oolet, 
with his Lecturee on St. Paul's Epp., and Erasmus (In NT 
Annotatxones)\od the way in the Reformation period ; J. Calvin 
bowers aix>ve all others (In NT Commentarii), followed by 
Th. Beza (Interpretatio and Annotationes in NT), with the 
Horn. Oath. G. Estius (Commentt. in Epp.) for a worthy rival; 
Cornelius k Lapide and Bemardinus a Piconio (Epp. P. trU 
partita eoepositio: richly spiritual) are R.O. Interpreters of the 
17th cent., Hugo Grotius (Annott. in jy7’—humanistic and 
Arminian) the chief Prot. exegete: John Locke wrote a char¬ 
acteristic ParapArose and Notes on Gal., 1 and t Cor., Ro., Epk. ; 
J. Pierce, ‘ after the manner of Mr. Locke,’ on Col.. Phil., Jaeh. 
(of distinct value); J. J. Wetstein, NT Grceoum, rich in classical 
and Jewish illustration. J. A. Bengel opens the modern perioil, 
with his inimitable Gnomon NT ; J. P. Platt, early in this 
cent., Commentar ilber Rbmer . . . Titus, in 6 vols.; then fol¬ 
lowed the standard critical works of W. M, L. de Wette, H. A. 
W. Meyer (tr.; re-edited since his death in Germany by various 
leading scholars). J. 0. K. von Hofmann’s exposition, DU 
hi. Schri/t NT untersucht, and H. Ewald’s DU Sendechreiben 
d. Ap. Paulue, are of special value for Paul. The recent Kurzge- 
faeeier Kommentar (ed. Zdckler) and Uandcommeritar z. NT 
(Schmiedel, Lipsius, v. Soden) continue the task of scientiflo 
exegesis in Germany—the fonner in a conservative, the latter 
in a critical sense. In England, St. Paul has attracted our best 
exegetical scholarship; H, Alford and 0. Wordsworth have 
interpreted the whole Gr. Test.; J. B. Lightfoot. Gal., Phil., 
Col. and Philem., with posthumous Notes on Epp. of Paul, 
covering 1 and 2 Th, 1 Oo 1-7, Ro 1-7, Eph c. J. 

Ellicott, all the Epp. except Ro and S Co (in 6 vols.); B. Jowett, 
1 and t These., Ro., Gal. (a continuous work); J, Eladie, Gal.- 
$ These. (6 vols.); J. A. Beet, Ro.-Col. (4 vols.); M. F. Sadler, all 
the Epp.\ J. R. Boise, NoUe, Critical and Explan., on the Or. 
Text of Pauls Epp. (Now YorlO; various writers, in the 
Jntemat. Crit. Comm., Speakers Comm., Popular Comm., NT 
Comm, for Eng. Readers. Pulpit Comm., Expositor^a BibU and 
Gr. Test., Camb. Gr. Test, and Bible for Schools, etc. R. 
Whately’s Essays on some DiJUulties in the Writings of St. 
Paul is worth consulting. In French, H. Oltramare has written 
very ably on Ro., Eph. and Col. with PhUemAb vols.); E'. Godot, 
on Ro. and 1 Co. (tr.; 4 vols.); L. Bonnet, Epltres de PauP. 

0. Olemen, Einheitlichkeit d. paulin. BrUfe (1894), digests 
recent hypotheses of interpolation and compilation in the Epp., 
attempting a reconstruction on his own part. 

G. G. Findlay. 

PAULUB, SERGIUS CEApytos naOXoi, Sergius 
Paulus). — During what is f^enerally called St. 
Paulas First Missionary Journey ho visited 
Paphos in the island of Cyprus. There he and 
Bamahas were summoned to appear before Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul (AV deputy), a man of 
understanding (awerbs), in whose train was one 
Ely mas or Bar-jesus, a Magus. The proconsul, 
who ‘sought to hear the word of Go(f,* appears 
to have l^en at least impressed; and Elymas 
is said to have attempted to turn him aside 
from the faith. At St. Paul’s rebuke, Elymas 
becomes blind for a season; and the proconsul, 
we are told, ‘when he saw what was done, be¬ 
lieved, being astonished at the teaching of the 
Lord* (Ao 13^“). It may be added that for 


the first time we are told (v.») that the second 
name of Saul was Paul. That name is used 
henceforth in the narrative, and from this time 
Paul and not Barnabas seems to take the leading 
place. 

The Sergii were a Roman patrician gens (cf. 
Verg. Aen. v. 121: ‘ Sergestusque domus tentt a quo 
Sergia nomen ’); and Paulus was a cognomen in use 
in this and other gentes. There was a L. Sergius 
Paulus consul in a.d. 168, and another consul 
suffectus at some date unknown. In the Index of 
Authors to Pliny’s Natural History (bk. i.), a 
Serous Paulus is twice mentioned as an authority 
for Books ii. and xviii.; and in both, as Lightfoot 
shows, Pliny seems to give special information 
about Cyprus. The suggestion of identity is in¬ 
teresting, but of course very uncertain ; it accords 
with the fact that the {proconsul has a rnagus, a 
man of science, in his train. That Sergius Paulus 
ia rightly described as proconsul is undoubted. At 
the original distribution of the provinces Cyprus was 
under the emperor (B.c. 27), but in B.C. 22 it was 
transferred with Gallia Narbonensis to the senate, 
the emperor receiving Dalmatia in exchange (Dio 
Cassius, liii. 12, liv. 4). At a later date uiidei 
Hadrian it was again governed by a propraetor and 
was imperial, probably owing to the Jewisii insur¬ 
rection. Inscriptions, two dating from the years 
51, 52 (CIS 2631, 2632), and coins of the 1st cent., 
clearly mention the island as governed by pro- 
consuls. Of these the most interesting is one dis¬ 
covered by Cesnola [Cyprus, p. 425), and accurately 

f ublishcd by Hogarth [Devia Cypria, pp. 113, 115). 

t runs as follows : ‘ Apollonius to his father . . . 
son of . . . and his mother Artemidora, daughter 
of . . . consecrated the enclosure and this monu¬ 
ment according to your own (his parents) command, 

. . . liaving filled the offices of clerk of the markets, 
prefect, town clerk, high priest, and having lieen 
in charge of the record office. Erected on the 
25th of the month Deniarcbexusius in the year 13. 
He also revised the senate by means of assessors 
in the time of the proconsul Paulus.’ The date of 
the inscription is probably a.d. 55, and the re¬ 
vision of the senate presumably took place nine 
years previously. As Hogarth says [op. cit. p. 116), 
‘there can be no good reason for doubting our 
identification, whicYi would unquestionably have 
been proposed and hardly disputed had Serous 
Paulus been known from any other source than 
the New Testament.’ 

The (luestioii has been raised : Is there any con¬ 
nexion between the Gentile name of the apostle, 
Faulus, and the name of the proconsul? The 
answer must be in the negative. Paul, as a Roman 
citizen by birth, would nave his Roman nomen, 
prvRnomen, and cognomen, and the resemblance of 
names, therefore, is only a coincidence. The 
Gentile name is here used m the Acts for the first 
time, because for the first time the apostle is in 
contact with Gentiles. See, furtlier, art. Paul, 
p. 697 f. 

Literature.— Lightfoot, Essays on Supernatural Religion, 
pp. 292-297 ; liamsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 73-88. 

A. C. Headlam. 

PAVEMENT (npm nv^; B dffLs, Xkdbarporrov, 
veploTvXov). —In early days the floors of houses no 
doubt were simply of beaten earth, but gradually 
people learned to make some kind of cement, 
with which to harden the floor, from the admix¬ 
ture of lime, bitumen, or oil. At the present day 
a hard cement is used in cisterns and floors in 
Palestine, made by mixing red earth with olive 
oil; and during tne excavations (1867-71) 

ancient tanks were discovered in which this cement 
had been used, which was of a very tenacious 
description, breaking with a conchoidol fracture. 
The floors of houses of the wealthy were seldom 
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boarded, but were paved with cement, stone, marble 
and mosaics, bricks, tiles, etc. Many of the doors 
of the palaces in Chaldasa and As^ria were merely 
beaten earth. In the recent PEF excavations 
{Quarterly Statement^ July 1899, 181) at Tell Zak- 
adya the floors of the houses are found to be of 
mud and ashes, grouted with small pebbles, about 
3 inches thick, with an uneven suriace. During 
the PEF excavations at Jerusalem (1867-71) a large 
number of floors of houses of the poorer (?) classes 
were examined, and found to consist of rough 
cubes of marble laid in some kind of white cement. 
In better houses those cubes were set in patterns. 
In some of the houses large flags or paving 
stones were used, and these were sometimes of 
polished marble. The great street outside the 
temple enclosure was found during the excavation 
to be paved with white marble, as described by 
Josephus {Ant, XX. ix. 7): ‘Herod Agrippa did 
not obstruct the people when they desired that 
Jerusalem might be paved with white stone.’ 
‘ Solomon laid a causeway of black stones along 
the roads that led to Jerusalem, both to render 
them easy for travellers and to manifest his riches 
and grandeur * {ih, viii. vii. 4). This no doubt was 
basalt. In the ruins of Babylon the pavements 
of roofs, courts, and chambers are composed of 
two layers of burnt brick with a thick layer of 
asphalt underneath (Perrot and Chipiez, i. 156). 
Bassam tells us that he found at Abou Abba 
(Sippara) in Chaldaea a chamber paved with 
as^ialt, much in the same fashion as a road or 
street in London or Paris {ih, ii. 401). 

There were three kinds of pavements or flooring 
in the Assyrian palaces—beaten earth, brick pave¬ 
ments, ana limestone slabs (Place, NinivCy i. 295). 
In the palace of Sargon nearly every chamber 
except tliose of the harem had a floor of beaten 
earth, like those in a modern fellah’s house. Even 
in the most sumptuous iiall there was no exception 
to this rule. These floors were probably covered 
with mats or cloth carpets. In the harem cham¬ 
bers at Khorsabad, as well as in the open courts 
and terraces, a very carefully laid pavement is 
found, composed of two layers of large bricks with 
a thick bed of sand between them, the lower course 
of bricks being set in a bed of bitumen which 
separates it from the earth and prevents any 
dampness passing either up or down. In some of 
the harem rooms, courts, and vestibules, before the 
gates of the city, and in paths across wide open 
^aces, a limestone pavement has been found. 
Thus stones are often seen there 3 feet square 
and 2 feet 6 inches thick; but they are not cubical, 
but rather of the shape of a reversed pyramid, 
roughly hewn on all sides except the base, which 
is uppermost. They are laid without mortar or 
cement, and are singularly durable (Perrot and 
Chipiez, i. 239). 

As bitumen was obtainable at Jerusalem, it is 
possible that it may have been used in the con¬ 
struction of floors of palaces and large houses. 
Josephus {BJ IV. viii. 4) tells us that the Dead Sea 
casts up black clods of bitumen which float on the 
water and are drawn into the ships, and then used 
for caulking ships and for medicine. At the present 
day bitumen is now and then cast up and brought 
to Jerusalem. 

In Egypt, where stone was plentiful, the temple 
courts were usually paved witn flagging. Strabo, 
in describing the plans of temples of Egypt gener¬ 
ally (XVII. i. 26), says that at the entrance into the 
temenos is a paved floor, in breadth about a 
plethrum or even less, its len^h three or four 
times os ^eat. In front of the Great Pyramid 
of Gizeh is still a great pavement, which is thus 
described by Petrie {Great Pyramid^ 14); ‘This 
basalt pavement is a magnifleent work, which 


covered more than a third of an acre. The blocks 
of basalt are all sawn and fltted together 1 Bound 
the pyramid itself, and extending some distance, 
about 500 feet on each side, was a limestone pave¬ 
ment about 21 inches thick. 

Wilkinson {Anc, Egypt, ii. 115) says that the 
floors of houses in Egypt were sometimes made of 
stone, or a composition of lime and other materials. 

The references to pavements and floors in the 
Bible are not numerous, and refer generally to the 
temple. The floor of the temple of Solomon was 
mad^ of ‘boards of fir* or cypress (1 K 
overlaid with gold. King Ahaz took down tha 
sea from oil’ the brazen oxen, and put it on a pave¬ 
ment (n^vqi?) of stone, 2 K 16”. At the dedication 
of the temple at Jerusalem by king Solomon, ‘ they 
bowed themselves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement (n^p), and worshipped,’ 2 Ch 7*. 
Tne pavement (n^p) in the bedroom of the palace 
of the king of Persia was of red, white, yellow, and 
black marble, Est 1 ®. There was a pavement (npp) 
in the temple of Ezekiel (Ezk 40'^* 42®, and see 

Davidson on 41®). 

The dust of the floor of the tabernacle is ^oken 
of as though the floor was of beaten earth (N\i 5”), 
The very beautiful pavements found all over Pales¬ 
tine in recent years are nearly all of a compara¬ 
tively late period, i.e, since the Roman occupation. 
See also Gate, House, Boof, Walls. 

For the ‘pavement’ {\Ld6(TTpu>Tov) of Jn 19” see 
Gabbatiia. C. Warren. 

PAVILION is formed (through Fr. pavilion) from 
Lat. papilioy which meant a ‘ butterfly,’ and also 
(from the resemblance to a butterfly^s outspread 
wings) a tent. Tindale, in his ‘ Prologe to Exodus,* 
explains Tabernacle as ‘ an house made tentwise, 
or as a pavelion.* Pavilion is the tr, in AV of i;b 
s6k in Ps 27®, and of hm pukkah in 2 S 22 ”, 1 K 
2012 . le^ Ps 1811 312« (to which BV adds Job and 
Is 4® for AV ‘ tabernacle ’). Elsewhere ^ok occurs 
in Ps 10 ® (nlDf):p, AV and BV ‘in his den’), 76® (AV 
and BV ‘tabernacle,’ BVm ‘covert’), and Jer 26*® 
(AV and BV ‘ covert ’). pukkah is of frequent oc¬ 
currence, and is rendered ‘ booth ’ or ‘ tabernacle,’ 
once ‘ tent ’(2811”). Besides these, skaphrUr 
(^^er 6 in its single occurrence, Jer 43”, is tr. 
‘ royal pavilion ’ (BVm ‘ glittering pavilion ’). BV 
has also given ‘ pavilion ’ in Nu 25®, with m. ‘ alcove * 
for AV ‘tent^ (Heb. n^jj). See Booth, Taber¬ 
nacle, Tent. J. Hastings. 

PE (D).—The seventeenth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 17th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by p or ph, 

PEACE, the tr” in OT of the Heb. sh&ldm 
(from the root ‘to be whole’) = ‘wholeness,* 
‘ soundness,’ hence health, wellbeing, prosperity; 
more particularly, peace as opposed to war, con¬ 
cord as opposed to strife; in NT it is tr» of the Gr. 
elprfjvyj (wnich in LXX ordinarily translates □’iV^), 
‘peace,’ ‘ quiet,* as opposed to war or strife, hence 
security, safety, prosperity. 

The fundamental meaning of is prosperity, 
wellbeing, good of any kind (Ges.), a meaning 
which reappears in the Gr. elfrfivi), (So Ps 122 ^ 
peace and prosperity; Is 62^, Jer peace as 
opposed to evil; 1 Th 6 ® peace and safety; Ac 
24®), In this sense it is used in the formulas of 
greeting {Is it Heb. peace— with thee f 2 K 4 ®®, 

Gn 29®, cf. Gn 37”; Peace he unto youy Lk 24*®, 
Jn 20 ”* ®®) or of dismissal {Go in peace^ 1 S 1 ” 

20", 2 S 16», Mk 6 *^, Lk 8", Ac 16*«; cf. the bless- 
ing, Nu 6 *®). In a secondary sense it is used of 
peace as opposed to war (Ec 3® ‘ a time for war and 
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a time for peace,* Jg 4^^ 1 S 7^^ Lk 14*^ Ac 12 *“, 
Kev 6*), 01 concord as opposed to strife (Ob’, 
Ps 28*, Jer 9 «; cf. Mt 10 ^, 1 Co 7'«, Eph 4*). 
Hence the expression ‘ man of one's peace ^ for an 
intimate friend (Ps 41* ‘mineown familiar friend*; 
Jer 20 ^®* 38**). In this sense God Himself is said to 
be a God, not of confusion but of peace ( 1 Co 14**). 
Hence He requires peace of men (Zee 8 ^®, Ps 34^^ 
35*®, Ro 141’, 1 Co 7^ Eph 4*, He 12 ^^). Those who 
practise it He rewards (Ja cf. Mt 5*), but those 
who disregard it are punished (Is 69®* *, Ro 3i’). 

In the primary sense of prosperity, peace is a 
blessing of whicn God alone is the autlior (Is 45’ 

‘ I, J", make peace and create evil*; cf. Job 25*, 
Ps 1471 ^), and which He bestows upon the right¬ 
eous (Gn 151 * Abraham ; 2 K 22*® .Tosiah ; Ps 37*’ 
the perfect man; Ps II 91 ** those who love God’s 
law; Pr 3* those who follow the divine Wisdom; 
cf. Ps 4®, Job 6®*, Is 321’ *And the work of righteous¬ 
ness shall be peace; and the effect of righteous¬ 
ness, quietness, and confidence for ever.* Cf. also 
Ja 31 ®). It is a gift which God desires to impart 
to all His people (Jer 2911 ), but which He is often 
unable to grant because of their sins (Is 48i®, Jer 
41 ®; cf. v.^^). For there can be no peace to the 
wicked (Is 48** 67*i). Those who hope for it, while 
continuing in their iniquity, are self-deceived 
(Jer 61" 811, 13i® i«). 

Among the blessings to which Israel looks 
forward in the Messianic time none is more 
emphasized than peace. The covenant which 
God made with the fathers at the first (Nu 25i*, 
hv 26®, Mai 2*-®), and for the fulfilment of which 
the prophets confidently look, is a covenant of 
eace (Is 54i®, Ezk 34*® 37*®). The messenger who 
rings tidings of the coming salvation is one who 
publishes peace (Is 52’, Nah P®). The Messiah 
Himself is the Prince of Peace (Is 9®; cf. Mic 6®, 
Zee 61*). Of the increase of His government and 
peace there shall be no end (Is 9^. In His days 
the righteous shall flourish, and abundance of 
peace till the moon be no more (Ps 72*' ’). Psalrnist 
and prophet alike are full of pictures of the time 
when J" shall bless His people with peace (Ps 29ii); 
when the meek shall innent the laud and delight 
themselves in the abundance of peace (Ps 37ii); 
when peace shall be within the walls of Jerusalem 
(Ps 122’); in the temple (Hag 2*); when men shall 
go in with joy and be led forth with peace (Is 551 *; 
cf. 541 *); wnen the very officers shall be peace and 
the exactors righteousness (la GQi’); when peace 
shall extend to Jerusalem like a river and the 
glory of the nations like an overflowing stream 
(Is 66'*); nay, when God shall speak peace to the 
very Gentiles (Zee 9'®). Even Jeremiah, bitter in his 
denunciations of those who cry peace when there 
is no peace, and prophesy before the time (4'® 6'" 
8" 14'* 23'’ 28®), is firm in Lis belief that a time is 
coming when God will reveal to His people abund¬ 
ance of peace and truth (33®). 

The NT shares with OT the view of peace as 
a characteristic of the Messianic time (Lk 1’* 2'® 
19**, Ac 10*®). In this sense is probably to be 
understood the greeting of the disciples on their 
missionary journey (Mt 10'**'*, Lk 10®*®). The 
gospel of the Messiah is expressly called a gospel 
of peace (Eph 6'®, Ac 10*®). As such it is opposed 
to all strife and confusion. Jesus Himself is the 
great peace-maker, who, by preaching peace to 
those who are near and to those who are afar off, 
and reconciling both to God, has Himself become 
our peace (E^ 2'"*; cf. Mic 5®, He 7* Melchize- 
dek. King of Peace, as a type of Christ). Hence, 
while God is frequently called in NT the God of 
peace (Ro 15*» 16*, 2 Co 13", Ph 4®, 1 Th 6**, 2 Th 
3'®, He 13*®), we have reference not merely to the 
peace of God (Ph 4’), but to the peace of Christ 
(Col 3'®; cf. the apostolic salutations. ‘ Grace to 


you, and peace from God our Father and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ,* Ro 1’ and often). Thus in His 
farewell words to His disciples Jesus represents 
peace as a gift to them from Himself (Jn 14*’ 16** : 

‘ My peace I give unto you. These things have I 
spoken to you, that in me ye may have peace ’). 

Characteristic of NT is trie view of peace as the 
present possession of the Christian. In a single 
case it is used by St. Paul of that future blessed¬ 
ness which is to be expected by the righteous at 
the Parousia (Ro 2 '®), but in general it denotes a 
state of the Christian in this present life. It is so 
used by Jesus in His farewell promise (Jn 14*’ 
16**), ‘ My peace I give unto you,^ It is regularly 
so represented by St. Paul. Cf. Ro 8® ‘ The mind 
of the Spirit is life and peace *; Ro 15'* ‘ Now the 
God of nope till you with all joy and peace in 
believing *; 2 Th 3'® ‘ The Lord of peace give you 
peace at all times in all ways *; (Jol 3'® ‘ Let the 
leace of Christ rule in your hearts*; Ro 5' ‘We 
lave peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ^ (so Lipsius, Hdcom. ii. pt. 2 , 108; Cromer, 
Lex, 364 et aL^ who read in place of the bettor 

attested In this connexion peace acquires 

the technical meaning of ‘ the tranquil state of a 
soul assured of its salvation through Christ, and so 
fearing nothing from God, and content with its 
earthly lot, of whatever sort it be * (Thayer, Lex. 
182). As such it is the direct result of the redemp¬ 
tion of Christ (Eph 2'®*'’), and consists primarily m 
a state of conscious reconciliation with God (Ro 5'), 
though often used in a broader sense to denote all 
the blessings which accompany and flow from that 
reconciliation (so 2 Th 3'®, and in the apostolic 
greetings, Ro 1 ’, 1 Co 1 *, and often). 

Litbriturk. — Cremer, Bib. TJipoI. Lex. sub upr,v*t ; Woiiw, 
Bib. Theol. of NT, Index; Wordsworth, The Orie Jieligion 
(BL, 1881), 217-336. See also H. Allon, li\dwelliug Christ, 105 ; 
Ii. W. Church, Cathearal and University Sermons, 144 ; J. B. 
Liifhtfoot, Sermons in St. PauVs, 186; F. W. Robertson, 
Sermons, iii. 130, Human Race, 306; T. Binney, Sermons in 
King's Weigh-house Chapel, ii. 79, 94, 106, 121. 

W. Adams Brown. 
PEACE-OFFERING.—-See Sacrifice. 

PEACOCKS (D’* 9 Pi and The word 

‘peacocks’ occurs in two passages, 1 K 10** (where 
LaX seems to have translated it by TrcXexi/rol 
= ‘ things [.9C. \ ldoL , stones] carved by an axe*) 
and 2 Ch 9*' (where LXX omits the word). The 
Vulg. in both has pavi. A third place in which 
AV gives ‘peacock’ (Job 39'*) has another Heb. 
original (o'^n rhidnim)^ which doubtless refers to 
the pstrich, as in RV. As wo have no reason to 
doubt the correctness of the rendering ‘ peacocks * 
for tukktyytm^ this stately bird, Pavo cristatus, L., 
was doubtless imported oy Solomon either direct 
from India (? Ophir=Abhira) or from some port 
to which Hiram^s sailors had brouLdit it from India 
(see Cheyne in E^os. Times, July 1898, p. 472). 
Sir E. lunnant {(feylon, ii. 102 ) has shown that 
the Tamil name of ‘ peacocks * is tokei, apparently 
a cognate of tukkiyyini. It is very abundant in 
the forests of India, and in some of the native 
states it is illegal to shoot it. We have no mention 
of its introduction into Mediterranean regions 
earlier than the time of Solomon. It is, however, 
very frequently alluded to in the Gr. and Lat. 
classics. G. E. Rost. 

PEARL.—There is no evidence in favour of the 
AV ‘pearl* for gabhtsh (Job 28'®). The LXX 
merely transliterates ya^els. It means far more 
probably ‘ crystal * (so BV, Oxf. Heb. Lex., Sieg- 
fried-Stade, Dillmann, A. B. Davidson, et al.). 
Although this is not, and never has been, regarded 
as a precious stone, yet fine pieces of rock crystal, 
especially if largo enough to be made into vases, 
have always been highly valued. The word 
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which occurs in the same passage, and in Pr 3'® 
(^erd) 8 ^^ 20'® 31'^ La 4’, should whaps be tr^ 
pearls* (see Dillm, on Job 28'®). Roth AV and 
RV text have ‘rubies,^ RVm *or red coral or 
pearls’(in La ^ * or corals’). Pearls {impyafirat) 
are mentioned in the NT in several places. They 
were and are much prized ^ems (1 Ti 2 *, Rev 17^). 
They were chosen Dy Christ as a type of that 
which was most precious, to be compared with the 
kingdom of heaven (Mt 13^). The verb nazam in 
AmH)., coupled with /w^w = *pearL’ signifies ‘to 
string pearls.’ Coupled with poetry,* it 

means ‘to arrange verses.’ Thus poetry is com¬ 
pared with pearls. The Arab poets and authors 
ring innumerable changes on the names for pearls 
in ^aracterizing their literary productions. Thus 
a poem is called ‘ the Lone Pearl,’ or * The Precious 
Pearl,’ or ‘ The String of Pearls,’ etc. Our Saviour 
warns us against giving that which is holy unto 
dogs, and casting our pearls before swine (Mt 7*). 
The instinct of Christian consciousness has usually 
interpreted pearls here as referring to the precious 
words of Divine revelation. This woula be in 
strict accord with the Oriental usage above illus¬ 
trated. The gates of pearl (Rev 2 P') are probably 
to be understood as mother of pearl. Separate 
pearls are the same in composition and origin as 
the shell, being formed by tne gradual deposition 
of layers of the secretion of the oyster, Avievla 
margaritiferay L. They are usually deposited in 
the most fleshy parts, particularly within and 
around the adductor muscle. When the secretion 
of the oyster is morbidly increased, not only are 
separate pearls formed, but nodules and excres¬ 
cences of the same sort are produced on the inner 
surface of the shell. These are often detached and 
sold as pearls, but at a lower price. 

G. E. Post. 

PECULIAR. —The Heb. word sUgullah (Ji^jp) is 
used in Ex 19® of the people of Israel as (jod’s 
special possession and care, and it is translated in 
AV and RV * a peculiar treasure.’ It is applied to 
Israel in the same sense, but with \im (oy), ‘ people,’ 
prefixed in Dt 7® 14^ 26^®. Ex 19® is echoed in Ps 
135® ‘ For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
and Israel for his peculiar treasure’; and in Mai 3'^, 
where the reference is transferrecl to the Israel of 
the future.* The origin of the word is unknown, 
and no form of its root is elsewhere found in the 
Bible, but its meaning is made clear by 1 Ch 29® 
and Eg 2®. In the former passage David says that 
in addition to the public money to be iiserl in the 
building of the temple, he has a private store which 
he is ready to hand over for the same purpose. 
‘ We might say that it was the fiscus as distin¬ 
guished from the cerarium, the privy purse as 
opposed to the public treasury’ (Lightfoot, Fresh 
liev.^ p. 264). In Eo 2 ® the reference is also to 
the ‘ peculiar treasure of kings.’ The §^guUah is 
therefore that which is one’s own, that to which 
no one else has a claim. 

The LXX translators seem to have caught the 
meaning, but found it difficult to express in Greek. 
In I Ch 29® they use th# verb ireonroieTo-Oai [6 wepi- 
irerolrffMait ‘ which I have saved up *); but that verb 
is unsuitable in the other places, and they appear 
to have coined an adj. v€pioij(rios,f which (along 
with Xa6s, * people ’) they use in Ex 19® 23''“ (not in 
the Heb. or Eng.), Dt 7® 14® 26’®, and a subst. 
vepiovcriaffp.dst which they use in Ps 135^ Ec 2 ®. In 
Mai 3'® they use the subst. irepivolrjcris. The adj. 
vtpLolxrios occurs twice in NT, ( 1 ) Tit 2'® XaAs irepi- 
o6<rto5, a verbal quotation from Dt 14* ; ( 2 ) 1 P 2 ®, 

* See Neubauer on * Expressions employed concerning Israel 
as a Chosen Nation.’ in Expos. Timss, vol. iii. C18dl>92), p. 10. 

t So also it is probable that which is not found earlier 

than in the Lord’s Prayer (Mt Lk was coined by the 
Evangelists, as similar compounds 
rw{i€its) were formed by eccles. Gr. writers. 


in which, though a quotation from Ex 19® (whew 
the LXX is also Xabs irepioi5(rtos), the expression is 
Xa^r els irepnroL'tjo’iv (the same as in LXX of Mai 3''^). 

Jerome (Op. vi. 725 f.) was puzzled with the wept- 
oiJertof which he found in the LaX, and, discovering it 
nowhere else, he concluded, from an examination 
of the biblical passages and from the verb trepLeivai, 
to excel, that it expressed separation in the sense 
of superiority. But finding that Symmachus, who 
usually gives i^alperos for TrepioiJcrtos, once used the 
Latin adj. peculiaris^ he perceived that the true 
force of the Heb. and Gr. words is * separation to 
one’s self,’ and chose the words pecvZium and 
peculiaris as the usual translation, thus replacing 
the inademiate ahundans of the Old Lat. by a 
singularly lelicitous word. For peculium* (whence 
tuX}. pecmiaris) is a word of special significance in 
Roman society, being a persoms private purse^ and 
especially the private property possessed by a son 
or daughter independently of their father, or by a 
slave independently of his master. 

Jerome did not alwevs use this word. In Ex 196 he has tn 
peculium, in Dt 7* 14* 26^* populus peculiaris, in 1 Ch 20* 
peculiutn meum, and in Mai tn pecuUwn. But in Ps 1864 he 
uses the more general in possessionem, and in Ec 2S sinmly 
substantias. In Tit 2i4 he has populus aeceptabUis, and in 1P 2* 
populus acquisitionis. These unsatisfactory renderings in the 
Vulg. NT are due, Lightfoot thinks, to the fact that the NT was 
translated first, and that only after its translation had Jerome 
recognized the value of the rendering suggested by Symmachus. 

We have no subst. in Eng. to correspond with 
the Lat. peculium, and even the adj. ‘ peculiar* seems 
not to have been available for Wyclif’s purpose, 
for he never uses it, though translating directly 
from the Vulj^ate. In Ex 19® ho has ‘ my propre 
tresour’ (but in 1388 *a apecialto’), while in Dt 7* 
14* 26'® he has (and so rurvey, 1388) ‘a special 
people.’t It was Tindale, in his NT of 1526, who 
introduced ‘ a peculiar people.’ He was followed, 
in Tit 2 ’®, by all the Eng. versions except the Rhera. 
(‘ a people acceptable’), and in 1 P 2 ® by all except 
Cran. (‘a peo^e whych are wonne’) and Rhem. 
(‘a people of purchase’). It is greatly to be 
regretted that the adj. ‘peculiar’ has lost its 
honourable moaning. Its earlier use may be illus¬ 
trated from Udall’s Erasmus^ Paraphrase, i. fol. 
32, ‘ Every tree hath his peculyor and proper fruyfe, 
which by the taste doeth declare the stocke’; 
^node at Dort, p. 6, ‘ The true cause of the free 
Election is the good pleasure of God , . . consist¬ 
ing herein, that out of the common multitude of 
sinners he culled out to himsolfe, for his owne 
peculiar, some certaine persons, or men’; and 
Knox, Works, iii. 13, ‘ Seeke God, who is a peculiar 
Father to the faithfull, delivering them from all 
tribulations, not for their worthynesse, but for his 
own mercie.’ 

The Revisers have been divided on the propriety 
of retaining the word. In Tit 2 '®, I P 2® ‘ a peculiar 
people’ is changed into ‘a people for his (God’s) 
own possession.’ But in Dt 7 ® ‘ a special people ’ is 
turned into *a peculiar people,’ and that phrase 
or ‘ a peculiar treasure ^ is retained in the OT 
wherever it occurs in AV. In 1 Ch 29® ‘ mine own 
proper good’ becomes ‘a treasure of mine own’; 
and in Mai 3” the familiar ‘ in that day when I 
make up my jewels’ of AV is chanjged into ‘in 
the day that I do make, even a peculiar treasure ’ 
(see Jewel, vol. ii. p. 655’’, § 6 ). 

The adj. ‘ peculiar* occurs also in Wis 19® ‘Serv- 

* PectUium is from pecus, cattlo, that being the chief part of 
property in early Roman days. 

t wyclif ’b and Purvey’s renderings in the other piaoes are : 
1 Oh 293 ‘Myne owns tresor’ (1888 *my proper catel’—which, 
when we think of the origin of pccultum, and compare Eng. 
’ chattel,* the same word, brings us very near the true meaning); 
Ps 1884 Mntopossessioun'; Ec2» ’substaunoes’(Purvey, ‘the 
castels’—« various spelling of ’catels* or a slip. Purvey uses 
' costels * for * tents ’ In Ex 1^, but it seems to be found nowhere 
else in the sense of property); Mai 8i7 * into a special tresoure ’; 
Tit 214«a pepie acceptable 1P 2* * puple of purohasinge * 
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ing [ = observing] the peculiar commandments that 
were given unto them * {viniperodcra rats l^Lais ivt- 
rayaUf RV * ministering to thy several command¬ 
ments*); and RV introduces it into Wis 3^^ ‘ There 
shall be given him for his faithfulness a peculiar 
favour * {rrjs irLcrreui x^pis iK\eKT'^, AV ‘ the special 
gift of faith ’). This is the sense in which the 
word is used by Udall (quoted above); by Adams 
on 2 P 1 ® ‘Woe to them that engross faith, that 
enclose God’s commons, that molce that several 
and peculiar, which the Lord hath laid open and 
Tiiade common*; and by Herbert in the familiar 
lines from The Temple (§ 158, ‘Judgment*)— 

* Almightie Judge, how shall poor wretches brook 
Thy dreadful look. 

Able a heart of iron to appall, 

When Thou shalt call 

For ev’ry man's peculiar book ? * 

J. Hastings. 

PEDAHEL ^adarjX). —The prince of Naph- 

tali, one of those who took part m dividing the 
land, Nu 34“ P. The name belongs to the late 
and artificial class which has so many representa¬ 
tives in P (cf. Gray, Ileb, Proper Names^ 198, 200 , 
210 , 310, and in Expos. Sept. 1897, p. 179ff.). 

PEDAHZUR ^a5a(r((r)oj5p).—The father of 

Gamaliel, the prince of the tribe of Manasseh, at 
the time of tlie Exodus, Nu 2“ 7®** ®® 10“. The 
question of the early or late character of such 
compound names, and of the early use by the 
Hebrews of ^ur ( = ‘rock’) absolutely as a divine 
name will be found fully discussed by Hommel 
{AHT 300, 319 f.), who affirms such use, and G. 
Buchanan Gray {Heh. Proper Namesf 196, and 
especially in his criticism of Hommel in Expos. 
Sept. 1897, pp. 17911’.), who denies it. See also art. 
Rock. J. A. Selbie. 

PEDAIAH ‘ J" has redeemed,* in 1 Ch 
27*^; the Sept. MSS have a great variety of forms ; 
4»aXat(i, 4>aXa5at(i, etc., are probably corruptions of 
«fa5aid in which A has been mistaken for A).—1. 
Father of Joel, who was ruler under David over 
western Manasseh (1 Ch 27^, B 4»aXa5atd, A 4>aX5il, 
Luc. 4>a5alas). So early an occurrence of a com¬ 
pound name in which one of the elements is .179 
can be paralleled from P only (Gray, Heh. Proper 
Names, 198 f.). 2. Father of Zeoidah, one of 

the wives of king Josiah (2 K 23“, B 'ESefX, 
A E^eJ^tXd). Through his daughter he became 
great-grandfather of king Jchoiadiin, one of whose 
sons has the same name (No. 3), accidentally it 
may be supposed (cf. Gray, Heb. Proper Names, 
o). It is stated that he was an innabitant of 
umah. 8 . Third son of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah), 
the captive (1 Ch 3^® B 4>aX5alas, A 4?adalas, Luc. 
4>a5aid). Jehoiachin was probably still without 
children when he was taken to Babylon (2 K 
24®; cf. his age given in v.’®). Podaiah’s birth 
may therefore be dated after his father’s release 
from prison in 661 (2 K 25“^*“). His name (see 
meaning above) is appropriate to such circum¬ 
stances. In 1 Ch 3^* he is named Zerubbabel’s 
father. Elsewhere Zerubbabol is his nephew, son 
of his brother Shealtiel (Hag, Ezr, Neh, Mt, Lk; 
also A and B in 1 Ch). It is more probable that 
there is an error in the text of 1 Ch than that 
Zerubbabel was merely Shealtiel’s legal son (Dt 
25®), being actually Pedaiah’s son by his brother’s 
widow. It is questionable if the child of a levirate 
marriage could be called son of the levir. If he 
were entered as such in family registers, the whole 
purpose of the custom would be nullified. 4. One 
of tliose who repaired the wall of Jerusalem at the 
instigation of Nehemiah (Neh 3 “ BA 4>a5aid, Luc. 
4>a5a?). He belonged to the clan Parosh, which 
was an imwrtant part of the post-exilic community 
(Neh 7®, Ezr 8 ®). He is contemporary with two 


others of the same name (5 and 6 ), and all, pre¬ 
sumably, were resident in Jerusalem. Perhaps he 
is identical with the next following. 6 . One of 
those who ‘ stood beside ’ Ezra when he read the 
Law to the people (Neh 8 ® ^adalas, in 1 Es 9®® 
B 4>aXa5a?os, A 4>aX$atos, Phaldeus). His position 
seems rather one of prominence in the community 
than of association with Ezra. 6 . One of a com¬ 
mittee of four appointed by Nehemiah, on the 
occasion of his second visit, to receive and distri¬ 
bute the tithes and ofterings of the people (Neh 
13*® B 4>aXat(£, AS Luc. 4>a3aid). He was a Levite, 
and evidently chosen to represent the interests of 
his class. There is no proof that he is identical 
with 8 . Neither the priest nor the scribe who 
were his colleagues appear elsewhere. 7. An 
ance.stor of Sallu, who was one of the Benjamite 
inhabitants of Jerusalem after the Exile (Neh IP, 
B ^a\aid, A Imc. ^aSatd). He is put in the third 
generation before Sallu. In the version of the 
list contained in 1 Ch 9 Sallu’s ancestry is given 
differently, and Pedaiah’s name does not occur (v.’). 

W. B. Stevenson. 

PEDIAS (B Uedlaf, A Uaidelai, AV Pelias), 1 Es 
9®®, a corruption of Bedeiah, Ezr 10®®. 

PEEL, PILL.—The origin of these verbs is 
severally pellis, skin, and piltcs, hair; but they 
cannot be traced directly back to these separate 
sources, because the Old Fr. words peler and 
piller, from which they come, were confused in 
spelling before the Eng. words were formed. The 
confusion was made greater when the (probably) 
separate Lat. pilare, to plunder, was adopted into 
French and English, and spelt indifferently ‘ pill * 
or ‘peel.* Bracket says that piller, in the sense 
of ‘rob,’ ‘plunder,* was introduced into the Fr. 
language in the 16th cent, along with many other 
military words. W 3 find its derivative ‘pillage,* 
however, in Fabyan, Chron. i. 114. 

Peel is the AV spelling in Is 18®*^ ‘a nation 
scattered and peeled,’ ‘a people scattered and 
peeled* AVra ‘outspread and polished,* 

RV ‘tall and smooth,* RVm ‘dragged away and 
peeled*). Here ‘peel’ is probably taken in the 
sense proper to ‘ pill,^ i.e. pull off the hair, for 
that is the primary meaning of the Heb. word. 

I But the reference is to the Ethiopians, and as the 
Heb. verb comes usually to mean to polish (by 
stripping oft’ superfluous hair), R V and most modern 
exegetes take the expression in the sense of 
‘ polished,’ ‘ bronzed,’ referring to the Ethiopians* 
tawny skin. In Ezk 29*® ‘ Every head was made 
bald, and every shoulder was peeled ’ (npino ^ 07 ^ 9 ), 
the moaning is more primary, ‘laid bare’ by the 
chafing of a ourden (Araer. RV * worn ’). 

Pill is the spelling in Gn 30®^- ®® (of the rods in 
which Jacob ‘pilled white strakes’), where the 
meaning is clearly to pull off the skin. RV spells 
‘peeled. Fill occurs also in To 11 ** ‘When his 
eyes began to smart, he rubbed them; and the 
whiteness pilled away from the comers of his eyes * 
{{KeirLad-q, RV ‘scaled’), and 1 Mac l**m. for AV 
text ‘pulled off’ {iXiinae, RV ‘scaled’). 

Shaks. uses ‘ peel ’ in the sense of stripping off 
the bark (‘ pill * of Gn *®), as Mer. of Vcn. i. iii. 
86 , ‘ The skilful shepherd peel’d me certain wands ’; 
and in the sense of plucking off the hair, 1 Henry VI. 
I. iii. 30, ‘ Peel’d priest.’ He uses ‘ pill ’ only in the 
sense of rob : Timon, IV. i. 12— 

' Large-handed robbers your grave masters are, 

And pill by law.* 

J. Hastings. 

PEEP.—To peep in Is 8 ^ 10*® (^^ 0 ^ 9 , Filp. ptep. 
of ; LXX KcvoXoyety, dvreifreip) is not to chirp 
(as RV), but to cheep, i.e. it expresses not the 
cheerful contented note of little birds, hut the 
feeble cry of nestlings. It is an imitative word. 
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and is used also of a mouse’s cry, as Purcha^, 
PilgriTnagef 367, ‘ Hoe procuring such peace in the 
East (saith Vopiscus) that a rebellious Mouse was 
not heard to peepe.’ In Sir 21® ‘peep’ is used in 
its mod. sense, * A fool will peep in at the door into 
the house ’ (?ra/)a/fi5irr«: cf. Jn 20®, 1 P 1^^). So Jer 
6 ‘ Cov. * A plage and a greate misery pepeth out 
from the North.* J. Hastings. 

PEKAH (np9, LXX ^4/cee, Assyr. Pakafpi) was 
the son of Remaliah. The name in full form was 
probably <n;i7P9, the same as that of his predecessor. 
Following the current OT significations of the 
verb npB, the name would signify either (a) 
‘ Jehovah hath beheld [lit. openea his eyes upon! 
(me) *; see 2 K 4® 19^®, Jer Zee 12®, Job 14®, and 
cf. nK"i» nirj» and Assjne* proper name BiHmurani, 
‘ Bel hath beheld me *; or (6) far more probably 
‘Jehovah hath opened (my eyes)’; cf. Gn 2P®, 
2 K 6^’* The omission of the Divine name as 
subject is illustrated in the case of Afiaz 
(=Abaziah), Nathan ( = Nethaniah, El-Nathau), 
which stands for p mn' ; cf, Marduk-apla-iddm(a) 
and other Assyrian parallels which further ex¬ 
emplify the omission of the object in the ab¬ 
breviated form of the proper name. See the illus¬ 
trations which have been collected in Sc^hrader, 
COT ii. p. 326, by the present writer. 

Pe)^a|;i, son of Remaliah, was of obscure parent¬ 
age, to which Isaiah refers with a touch or satire 
(7®). The story of his brief but important reign 
is told in the short extract 2K 15'^^**^. Twenty 
years are ascribed to him, but chronological con¬ 
siderations based on the data of the Assyrian 
annalistic inscriptions, and the Canon of Rulers, 
can assign him a reign of only about three years 
(736-733). Comp. Schrader, COT ii. p. 321 fF., and 
art. Chronology of the OT in vol. i. p. 401 f. 

Pe^ab was captain of Pebabiah’s Gileadite body- 
^ard, and held the important confidential post of 
Bhaltsh* near the king’s person. This gave him 
unusual opportunities, when with fifty chosen men 
he compassed the destruction of king Pekabiah. 
We are left in entire ignorance as to the circum¬ 
stances which led to this violent act (2 K 15®), and 
the text is, moreover, far from certain, f All that 
we definitely know is that it took place at Samaria, 
probably in the stronghold of the royal palace.t 

It is possible, however, in the light of subsequent 
as well as preceding events, to frame an adequate 
theory for the motives of state policy which under¬ 
lay Pekab’s conspiracy. 

The history of Israel and Judah from tlie days 
of the disruption downwards was largely deter¬ 
mined by the lines of foreign policy. While Syria 
was the most formidable foe, and Egypt remained 
quiescent, the problems of this policy were not 
complex. Resistance or unwilling submission to 
Syria was the keynote of Israel’s foreign policy 
in the reigns of Baasha, Omri, and Ahab. But 
in the reign of the last-mentioned monarch the 
formidable power of Aram (Syria) was dwarfed 
by the rising might of Assyria awakening from its 
slumber of centuries (see art. Ahab). In the reign 
of the Assyrian king Ramman-nirAri III. the power 
of Syria was broken, never more to recover its 
former vitality. From this time forth the chief 
menace to the security of all the PalestiniarA states 
was the advancing (though occasionally quiescent) 
power of Assyria. Now, just as Napoleon i. in 

*See art ‘Obariot* in this Diet and in Eneyd. Bihl., and 
also * Army.* 

t Of. Stode, Oesoh. i. p. 5S8, n. 1. 

i We have no alternative but to follow the MT at this point; 
LXX t 9 »¥ri 09 0 txov is an obvious corruption of the text tit kvr/t 0 ¥ 
0 iKtu. Of. the olosely parallel 1 K 16^^. Klostermann in place of 
’in ant< nw would read Vjha nko v^~\^ nt<, evidently based 
on the LXX &ro rSf and onv{>^ 'Jf? of the Heb. 

text in the latter part of the verse. 


his career of conquest (like the kings of France 
who preceded him) profited by a disuiiilod Germany 
and a disunited Italy, so the successive monarchs 
who reigned in Nineveh reaped an abundant 
harvest fiom the divided and too often mutually 
hostile policies of the Palestinian states. Only 
for a brief period near the close of his career did 
Ahab pursue the only intelligent principle of self- 
preservation against the peril (whieii was then some¬ 
what distant irom Israd), viz. alliance with Syria 
against the Assyrian foe. This sound course of 
action was abandoned at the close of Aliab’s life, 
as the result of a humiliating defeat at the hands 
of Assyria; and the fatal and short-sighted policy 
of selfish isolation, and even of compliance by 
means of tribute to the Assyrian power, was pur¬ 
sued in succession by Jehu, in all probability by 
Jeroboam II., and also, as we know definitely from 
both Assyrian and Hebrew records, by Menahem. 

Pekab and his contemporary Re^in,* king of 
Syria, had the intelligence to perceive that it was 
only through a common policy pursued by the 
allied Palestinian states that the formidable power 
of Tiglath-pileser ill. could be checked. Accord¬ 
ingly we may regard it as probable that the 
insurrection against the son of Menahem was sus¬ 
tained by the deep discontent aroused by his con¬ 
tinuance of liis fatlier’s policy of subservience and 
tributary vassalage to Assyria. Whether this 
insurrection was fomented by an Egyptian party, 
as Kittelf supposes, we consider very doubtfid. 
For Egypt at tnat time (viz. the close of the 23rd 
and the brief 24th dynasty) was hardly in a position 
to give any practical support to the patriotic op¬ 
ponents of Assyria.$ Six years later, during the 
strong rule of the Ethiopian Sabaco (Shabaka), 
Egypt rose into a position of much greater strength, 
ana endeavoured to control the course of Western 
Asian politics. Two parties then arose in Ephraim 
as well as in Judah which favoured the claims re¬ 
spectively of Assyria and of Egypt. See Hoshka. 

Jotham was the monarch who reigned in Judah 
at the time when the alliance was concluded 
between Pekah king of Ephrami and Re^ln of 
Damascus against Assyria. Wo read nothing of 
overtures made to Jotham to join this confederacy. 
It is not improbable, however, that they were 
made. Jotham, as we may certainly suppose, 
declined to join the alliance, deeming the policy 
of neutrality to be safest. Accordingly the armies 
of Damascus and Samaria were united against 
Judah in order to coerce the latter into compli¬ 
ance. In the midst of the campaign Jotham died, 
and was succeeded by the youthfulAhaz. By this 
time, if not before, Philistia had joined the coali¬ 
tion. Pekab, during the reira or Ahaz, assumed 
the offensive, and moved with nis army against the 
capital of Judah itself. Meanwhile his ally, Re?tn, 
was carrying on operations in the east and south¬ 
east of Judah, in the trans - Jordanic country. 
Elath, the port in the Red Sea, a valuable outlet 
for the commerce which passed into and from the 
Red Sea, was wrested from Ahaz by the successful 
arms of Re?ln (2 K 16®). See art. Elath. 

Jerusalem was now closely invested by the 
beleaguering force of the Ephraimites. 2 Ch 28®’*® 
contaming a beautiful episode in which the prophet 
Oded plays a conspicuous part, but containing also 
characteristic exaggerations of numerical detail, 
must be placed in a secondary rank of historic 
record. The graphic scene described in Is 7 need 
not detain us, as it properly belongs to the reign of 
Ahaz (see Ahaz). It was proposed by the hostile 


* LXX 'Veutfr^v and Assyr. Eafunnu clearly indicate that 
pit’] is the true and orifdnal form of the name (signifying ‘ good 
pleasure,’ ‘ grace,’ or ‘ favour ’). 
t Oesch. aer llebrder. ii. 280 [Eng. tr. il. 838], 
i Oomp. Meyer, Getch. alien jEgypUnit p. 843; McCurdy, 
ir>Jfi.387. 
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coalition to place a son of TAb-6l on the throne of 
Judali. The parallelism witli ben Kemaliah would 
lead us to suppose (1) that Re?ln (or perhaps his 
brother) is meant, and (2) that TAb-fil was an 
obscure personage. Winckler {Alttest, Unters, 
pp. 73-76) considers that TAb-6l (=Tfl,b-Rammftn) 
reigned in Damascus c. 773-740. The Judaean king 
in his extremity paid no heed to Isaiah’s inspirit¬ 
ing counsels ‘ not to fear nor let his heart be soft 
because of the two stumps of smoking firebrands, 
Re?tn and the son of Remaliah,’ but despatched 
envoys to Tiglath-pileser tendering abject sub¬ 
mission, and conve;^ng a rich tribute in money. 
The Assyrian monarch soon turned his conquering 
legions towards the Palestinian states (B.c. 734). 
His heavy hand was first felt by Damascus. Re^tn 
was overpowered, and lost his life. For Israel the 
results were overwhelming and disastrous. The 
kingdom was shorn of its northern and trans- 
Joraanic(?) provinces. Isaiah,with that marvellous 
literary power of description, 

* With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse/ 

portrays for us in graphic and lurid touches the 
onward march of those marshalled hosts ^ of 
Tiglath pileser’s army of invasion. *Beliold, hastily, 
swiftly he cometh. There is none that is weary 
or stumbleth. He stumbleth not nor sleepeth. The 
girdle of his loins is never loosed, nor the thong of 
his sandals rent—whose arrows are sharp, and all 
his bows bent ; whose horses* hoofs are accounted 
as flint, and his wheels like the whirlwind. His roar 
is like that of the lioness; he roareth like the young 
lions, moaning and catching the prey and carrying 
it off safe, and there is none to rescue. And at that 
time there is moaning over it like the moaning of 
the sea ; and if one looketh to the earth, behold, 
oppressive darkness !* (Is 

In the annals of Tiglath-pileser we read the fol¬ 
lowing brief details from a seriously mutilated in- 
scription;t—* The town Gil[ead]. . . Abel[Maacha] 
which are above the land Beth Omri (Samaria) 

. . . the broad, I smote in its entire extent into 
the territory of Assyria, and placed my officers as 
viceroys over them.4: Hanno of Gaza, who had 
taken to flight in fear of my weapons, fled into the 
land of Egypt. Gaza I captured; its possessions, 
its gods f carried away captive . . . The land 
Beth Omri (Samaria), the whole of its inhabitants, 
together with their booty, I carried off to Assyria. 
PeVah their king, I slew. Hoshea (Ausi) 1 ap¬ 
pointed as ruler over them.* 

So perished ‘ like a chip on the water’s surface * 
(Hos 10’) another ill-fated king of Ephraim, The 
Deuteronomic redactor paints him in the dark and 
monotonous hues of the long line of Jeroboam ben 
Nebat’s successors. This may be interpreted to 
mean that he was tolerant of the religious condi¬ 
tions which prevailed during the middle of the 
8 th cent. Tiie numerous high places or 
where Jehovah was worshipped, fostered modes of 
cultus which closely approximated to those of the 
Canaanite baalim. "Hie oracles of the prophet 
Hosea, which clearly belong to the Ephraimite 
kingdom, vividly depict the disorders that pre- 

* This waa probably written by the prophet as a reminiaoence 
of what he had actually experienced by personal observation or 
learned from eye-witnesses of the events of b.o. 784. The date 
of the oracle Is probably b.o. 726. See article Hobuba, and foot¬ 
note t, p. 426 in vol ii. 

t Schr^er, KIB ii. p. 80. 

i The towns lyyon, Abel-beth-Maocah, Kadesh, and Janoah 
(2 K 16^, cf. 1K15^ on) appear to have all belonged to Galilee 
and Naphtali. Janoah is evidently a difTerent place from that 
of the same name in Jos 16^. Kittel identifies it with Jenoom 
(Jsnu'arnu of the Egyptian records; see Muller. A$ien u. 
JSuropat p. 804), an Israelite frontier town towards Tvre. 
Benzinger would delete Gilead from the text (perhaps ditto- 
graphy). Ill Bawl. 10. 2, lines 17 foil. . . . ti (mah&zu) Oa-al 
• • . [A]-bi-il is all we have to guide us. 
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vailed during the reign of l^ekah. Chapters 4 and 
also 6 and 7 present a lurid picture of tlie social 
evils of the time. Gilead, wo are told, ‘ is a city 
of them that work iniquity, it is tracked witii 
blood-stains. As robber bauds lie in wait for a 
man, so the company of priests murder on the way 
to Shechem * (6®* In ch. 4 the prophet rebukes 
the lying and stealing, the murder and bloodshed ; 
while among all classes of society the grossest 
forms of sensuality and superstition prevailed 
(vv.i®* 1®) ; see article Hosea. 

Winckler {Gesch, Isr, pp. 92-96) would place the 
latter part of the prophetic activity of Amos as 
late as the reign of Pekab on account of the re¬ 
ferences to the dismemberment of Israel in 3^=^. 
Moreover, LXX read urn in place of in v®. 
Perhaps, however, it is not necessary to bring his 
oracles down to a later date than B.c. 738. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

PEKAHIAH (n;np9 ‘ J'^ has opened * ; B 4>a/ceo’las, A 
Luc. 4>axeid).—King of Israel for two years, 
son and successor of MenS^om (2 K 16®®'®®). Two 
dates fixed by Assyrian records determine with 
unusual closeness the years of his reign. The 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser iii. show that Mena- 
hem was alive in 738, and that Pekabiah’s suc¬ 
cessor, Pekab, was dethroned in 734-733. It follows 
in all probability that the years 737 and 736 include 
the whole or the greater part of Pebabiah’s reign. 
The synchronism of 2 K 16®® is improbable. It is 
unlikely that Azariah of Judah was living in 737, 
since Ahaz was king in 734 and the reign of 
Jotham comes between.—The internal conaition 
of Israel in this reign has all its features in common 
with Hosea’s general picture of the period (see 
Hosea). Nor can there be any doubt what the 
critical question of foreign policy was,—whothei 
the attitude to Assyria should be one of sub¬ 
mission, or one ol resistance in co-operation with 
other Sjrian states. The absence of Tiglath- 
pileser in the north allowed time for negotiation 
and debate. PebfibiO'b’s assassination by liis mili¬ 
tary adjutant or attendant may have been planned 
in consequence of his opposition to war with Assyria. 
Possibly Re?in of Damascus was cognizant of the 
plan, and sanctioned it as a means of bringing Israel 
and Damascus into line. The text relating the event 
is now corrupt (2 K16®®). The usurper seems to have 
employed a force of Gileadites, which was probably 
sufficient to secure Samaria and so accomplisli the 
revolution. It is not clear whether ‘ Argob * and 
‘ Ariel! * were defenders or assailants of the king. 
The name Argob suggests that the words were 
onginally some statement about the Gileadites (cf. 
Stacie, Cfeschichte, i. 588). 

The Lucianio recension of the LXX assies 10 years to PeVat*- 
iah’s reic^. It has been observed that 2 K 17^ implies the 
same duration. From the 2nd year of Azariah to the 12th 
of Ahaz is 80 years accordintf to the Hebrew chronolofiry, and 
this demands 10 years of Pekahiah’s to be added to the 20 of 
Pei^aii. Klostermann (BiLcher Sam. u. KGn.) accepts 10 years 
as the proper flg^ure. But this cannot be harmonized with the 
data of the Assyrian inscriptions. It originated in a system 
which endeavoured to equalize the sum of the reigns of the 
Israelite kings with the sum of the reigns of the Judssan 
kings (Benzinger, KOniget p. xxf.). See preceding article. 

W. B. Stevenson. 

PEKOD (Tip? ; Ezk 23®® B 4>a/co6/c, A /cal ; 
Jer 50 [Gr. 27]®' B iKdlKrfjrop, connecting with 
verb ipD).—The name of an important tribe and of 
the place it occupied in Lower Babylonia. The 
passage in Jer 60®' is called by Orelli {Com. on Jer. 
adloc.) a symlxilical name (cf. RVm ‘ visitation*) 
of Chaldsean-Babylonia. But we find in the Assyr. 
inscriptions, notably those of Sargon, a thrifty 
people dwelling near the mouth of the Uknu rive^, 
called Pulf^du (cf. Sargon’s Annals, lines 233, 266, 
269, etc.). Tiele {Bah.-Assyr. Gesch. 222, 236) 
regards them as an Aram, people. They were at 
times allies of the Elamites, and gave the Assyriau 
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kings great trouble in ruling Lower Bal^lonia 
(cf. Delitzsch, Par adits ^ p. 240; Schrader, COT ii. 
pp. IIL 120; Winckler, Gesch. Bab. u. Assyr. 223, 
283; Maspero, Passing of EmpireSy 119, 191, 230, 
256, 306, 416; and art. KoA). iRA M. Prick. 

PELAIAH.—l. B ^apd, A *aXatd) a son of 
Elioeiiai, a descendant of David, 1 Ch 3^. 2. 
a Levite who helped Ezra to expound the law to 
the people, Neh 8" (LXX om.). His name or that 
of his family occurs also in the list of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10'® (B om., A 4>eX«d). 

PELALIAH ; A{<®** <J»aXaXid, Luc. 4»aXXa- 
X/ar).—A priest in the time of Nehemiah, Neh 11'^ 

The Syr. has | i.e. Pelaiah; the other ver¬ 

sions support the MT. 

PELATIAH and —!• (^aXr/aj) one of 

the princes of the people, mentioned by Ezekiel as 
seen by him in vision standing at the east gate of 
tlie Lord’s house, Ezk 11'. He died, as the pro- 
pliet delivered his message, v.'®. It is difficult to 
decide whether Pelatiah’s death is to be understood 
as actual or merely symbolical, and what relation, 
if actual, it bears to the form in which Ezekiers 
vision is narrated (see Davidson or Bertholet, ad 
loc.). 2. (B 4>aXeTTf, A ^aWerid) a grandson of 
Zerubbabel, 1 Ch 3®'. 3. (B ^aXaemd, A ^aXerrtd) 
one of the 600 Simeoniteswho smote the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir, 1 Ch 4^. 4. (4>a\rid) one of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10“. 

PELEG One of the two sons of Eber, the 

other being JOKTAN (wh. see), Gn 10“ 11'® (4‘dXf/c) 
= 1 Ch 1'® (B om., A idXtK) “ (B 4»(lXex, A ^dXeic), 
cf. Lk 3“ (4>(£Xc/c, whence AV Phaleo). In Gn 10“ 
a characteristic etymology is given for the name by 
J, ^ Pelegy for in his days the earth wets divided 
{nipfU^gah).* * The earth * here should probably ^ 
taken to mean ‘ the population of the earth,* as in 
11 ' (so Dillmann), and the * dividing * to refer to the 
narrative in ll''*of the confusion of tongues and 
the dispersion of men ‘over the face or all the 
earth.* In all probability the remark is due, not 
to the original J, but to a redactor of the same 
school (Rj, BO Budde and Kuenen). The name 
Peleq has been sought by some {e.g. Knobel) in 
Plicilgay a place at the junction of the Chaboras 
with the Euphrates, bv Lagarde {Orientaliay ii. 60) 
in al-FaJj on the road between Basra and Yemftma, 
and by Spreiiger {Geog. Arab. 233, 294) in eUFalaj 
in YemUma. The common noun peltg in Heb. 
means * a watercourse,* and Peleg might appropri¬ 
ately enough be the designation of a people dwell¬ 
ing in a land furrowed by watercourses, whether in 
Babylonia or N. Arabia. J. A. Sklbie. 

PELET (tjJ’v).—!. A son of Jahdai, 1 Ch 2®^ (B 
4>dXeif, i.e, Peleg, A $dXer). 2. A Benjamite chief 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12® (B *Iw0dXi;r, 
A ^I>dXX77r). 

PELETH (nJ>B).—1. A Reubenite, the father of 
On, Nu 16', JE (4»aX^^). The MT is certainly 
corrupt; we should probably read Pallu instead 
of Pelcth. See art. KORAH, p. 12^ 2. A Jerah- 

meelite, 1 Ch 2“ (B 0dX€^, A idXed), 

PELETHITES.— See Cherethites. 

PELICAN.—The word nyp Icd'ath is usually 
derived from the root K'lp A:o’ = ‘to vomit,* corre¬ 
sponding with the Arab. The lyd'ath is ‘ the 

vomiter/ It was interdicted as food (Lv 11'®, 
Dt 14'’). It inhabited the wilderness (Ps 102® 
* uninhabited place *). It is one of the 


creatures that were to be found in the ruins of 
Edom (Is 34") and Nineveh (Zeph 2'®). Unfortu¬ 
nately the LXX gives us no help, but on the contrary 
confuses us by translating it at Lv 11'* ireXtKdv, 
Dt 14'’ KarapaKrTfi (AV and RV in both ‘ pelican *), 
Is 34" dpvca, Zeph 2'® (AV both * cormor¬ 

ant,* AVm and KV ‘pelican*), Ps 102® veXtKdv (AV 
and RV * pelican ’). The weight of scholarship is 
in favour of ‘ pelican,* which suits the idea of an 
unclean bird, and is a bird of uninhabited places 
{wilderness). As to its being in ruins, it could 
well inhabit the marshes near the site of Nineveh. 
As regards Edom, where there is little water, this 
bird typifies desolationy and the absence of man 
(see Bittern). 

The pelican belongs to the order Steganopodesy 
family Pelicanidoty to which the cormorant also 
belongs. Two species are found in Palestine and 
Syria — Pelecanus onicrotaluSy L., the roseate or 
white pelican; and P. crispus, Brush, the Dal¬ 
matian pelican. Both have white plumage, the 
former with a roseate tinge. The legs of the 
former are greenish-black, the pouch ydlow, and 
irides crimson; of the latter the legs and pouch 
are flesh colour, and irides greyish-white. They 
are 6*6 feet long from the tip of the bill to the 
end of the tail. The bill is from 16-18 inches long. 
Under the lower mandible is a pouch which will 
hold several gallons. In this pouch it stores food 
for itself and its young. Pelicans are abundant in 
the swamps of the Jordan Valley and the Orontes, 
and seen frequently in other regions of Palestine 
and Syria. Their breeding-places are in the 
remotest parts of the swamps. The attitude of 
the pelican when at rest is singularly listless and 
melancholy. It leans its head against its breast 
and stands motionless until hunger compels it to 
activity. It then flies 30-40 feet above the sur¬ 
face of the water, turns its head with one eye 
downwards, and, when it sees a fish sufficiently 
near the surface, swoops down upon it, and rarely 
fails to seize it. It immediately stores it away 
in its [X)uch, and proceeds to fish for more until 
its receptacle is full. It often fishes as far as twenty 
miles out at sea. It then not infrequently retires 
inland to a lonely spot, and sits in the melancholy 
attitude above described until it has digested its 
enormous meal. This is the PsalmisPs sad ‘ pelican 
of the wilderness.* The pelican is called oy the 
Arabs *abu jerdb=z*the father of a pouch,^ and 
}uiu^al='B, pouch,* and in Egypt begd. 

G. E. Post. 

PELI8HTIM. —RVm of Gn 10'®= PHILISTINES 
(which see). 

PELONITE, THE (v^V^n; in 1 Ch ll” B 6 ^eXwvef, 
A b ^aXXcjyl; in v.®® B b A b ^eXXwl; in 

1 Ch 27'® B Ab iK ^aXXojJjf).—Two of David*8 heroes 
are thus described (1 Ch ll*’**®), viz. Helez and 
Ahijah. In 2 S 23“ the former is called ‘ the Paltite,’ 
and, though the LXX A in that passage agrees 
with the reading of the Chronicler, it is probable 
that the MT has preserved the better text. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that, in the case of 
the second hero, the reading of 1 Ch 11“ (n^oij 
is clearly a mutilation of the fuller text 
preserved in 2 S 23“ (';^Jn * Eliam 

the son of Ahithophel the Gilonite*). We must 
therefore read ‘ Helez the Paltite* in 1 Ch 11®’ 27'®: 
the addition ‘ of the children of Ephraim* (on^^ 'iiqp 
27'®) not improbably conceals the gentilic name. 

J. F, Stennino. 

PEN.— See Wbitino. 

PENCIL occurs only once in the Bible, Is 44'® 
(RV). The first four clauses of this verse, which 
describes the making of an idol, read in MT ihc) 

5 the 
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LXX has iK\€iiti€vof riKtuiV l^ariticev ainh iw 
fi^TpVf icdl iv K6\\y ip60fii<r€v ai)r6, which, as Cheyne 
points out, imj^ies a reading n-jn inisn' ry B>nn nna'i 
wiKn' nyjppai • KV * The carpenter stretcneth out a 
line (Av *his rule^i ho marketh it out with a 
pencil (AV ‘line’), he shapeth (AV ‘fitteth’) it 
with planes, and he raarketn it out ^vith the com¬ 
passes ’ (AV ‘ compass ’). In the first clause RV 
‘ line,’ i.e. measuring line, is decidedly to be pre¬ 
ferred to AV ‘ rule ’ as the tr. of ip (cf: 2 K 2P*, Is 
28” 34”, Jer 31**, Zee 1”, and see art. Line). The 
meaning of the word in the second clause is 
quite uncertain. It is a flir. Xey., and quite possibly 
a corrupt reading. Chevne {SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ p. 
137) thinks the final i is doubtful, and he suggests 
(comparing the Aram, root tiio^lineavit) that we 
should read oilf' (with the meaning ‘stylus’), 
although he notes that this word in Lv 19** means 
a cuttmg in the flesh. Gratz boldly reads onn. 
P. Haupt, in an editorial note in SBOT, ad loc.^ 
thinks that nnnoa ‘ with the compass ’ (he prefers 
the sing.) should bo read after nniyn, and taken as 
an explanatory gloss of the latter. If sered= 

‘ compass,* he suggests a connexion with the Assyr. 
airdu, ‘yoke.* The Babylonian use of compasses 
is described by him in a note in ‘Ezekiel’ (SBOT), 
p. 190 f. Other explanations come nearer the RV 
‘ pencil,’ e.g. ‘red chalk’ (Kimchi, Vitr. ; cf. RVm 
‘ red ochre*), Iteissstift (Siegfried-Stade, Dillmann- 
Kittel, and V. Ryssel [in Kautzsch’s AT]), Eothel 
(Nowack, Lehrh, der Heb, Arch, i. 246). 

J. A. Selbie. 

PENDANT occurs twice in the Bible, but both 
times RV only. The first instance is Jg 8*®, 
where the word (Heb. LXX B (TTpayyaXiSe^, 
AV ‘ collars ’) is used of one of the ornaments worn 
by the Midianites who were conquered and spoiled 
by Gideon; the other is Is 3^* (Heb. n’lspb LXX 
Kd0€fM, AV ‘chains’) in a list of articles oi female 
attire. In both passages the reference appears to 
be to ear-drops (so Cheyne, ‘ Isaiah,’ in PB)^ the 
Ileb. n^iiphdta being, perhaps, equivalent to Arab. 
na^afatt a small clear pearl resembling a drop of 
water, or a bead of gold or silver of a spherical or 
elongated form, fastened to the lobe of the ear. 
See Moore, Judges, ad loc. J. A. Selbie. 

PENIEL only in Gn 32*®, LXX EMo? 0€oO), 
elsewhere PENDEL (V^tu?). — This name appears 
on three occasions only, in connexion re^ectively 
with Jacob, Gideon, and Jeroboam. The word 
means ‘ face of God,’ and is traced in Gn 32*® to 
the fact that Jacob had there seen God ‘face to 
face.’ Perhaps a different derivation is alluded to 
in 33^® (Wellh. JDTh, xxi. 435). It has been sug¬ 
gested (see Merrill, East of the Jordan, p. 392) that 
the name may have been originally given to some 
projecting rock in whose contour a face was seen. 


and covered with ancient ruins, rise to a height of 
250 ft. ‘Whether approached from the west or 
the east, or looked down upon from the mountains 
above them, they form very striking objects. . . . 
On one side of the eastern hill a strong wall of 
massive stones runs from the summit to the foot. 

. . . The platform of the “tower” or castle was 
supported Dv a wall, the remains of which are 15 
or 20 ft. hign, which extends to a distance of over 
100 ft. Tuese substantial structures, considering 
the size of the stones employed, must have been 
built at great expense. The stones are unhewn 
blocks, and appear to date from a remote period ’ 
(Merrill, East of the Jordan, 390-392). That 
these desert invaders did not climb over mountains, 
that they followed a valley route, that the easy 
and main route to the East was through the 
valley of the Jabbok, and that at a certain point 
on this road these ruin-crowned hills exist at no 
great distance from Succoth,—all this seems to indi¬ 
cate them as the most probable site for Penuel. 

S Merbill 

PENINNAH (n};9 ‘ pearl * or ‘ red coral ’; ^euydva; 
Phenenna), —The second wife of Elkanah, the 
father of Samuel. Despite the fact that Peninnah 
had borne him children, while Hannah, her rival 
or fellow-wife, was childless, the latter was the 
more favoured by Elkanah; and this was doubtless 
the cause of the ill-will displayed by Peninnah 
towards her (1 S !*'•)• J. F. Stenning. 

PENKNIFE (nebn lyg ‘the knife of the scribe*; 
LXX rb ^vpbv rod ypa/xfiarius [Symm. substitutes 
(TfilXr] for —Mentioned omy in Jer 36**, where 
king Jehoiakim cut up Baruch’s roll of Jeremiah’s 
prophecies. Orientals use a reed pen in writing 
{calamus, Arab. Mldm), and always carry a knife 
for the purpose of mending it. Penknives are 
made in Damascus and in many of the villag^es of 
Lebanon; they are without spring backs, and are 
like miniature razors. W. Carslaw. 

PENNY.— See Money, p. 428*. 

PENSION. —Only 1 Es 4*® ‘ He commanded to 
give all that kept the city pensions and wages’ 
[KX'bpovs, AVm ‘portions of land,* RV ‘lands’). 
This is one of the ‘archaisms* which Scrivener 
{Par. Bible, p. Ixv) blames the AV translators of 
the Apocr. for retaining. It is first found in the 
Geneva version, and is used in the orig. sense of 
‘ payment ’ (Lat. pensio). This wider sense of the 
word is seen in Robinson’s translation of More's 
Utopia (Lumby’s ed. i. p. 50, Lupton’s ed. p. 83), 
‘An other cummeth in wyth his v. egges, and 
advyseth ... to bringe to theyr parte certeyne 
peers of by a courte for greate pensions’ (Lat. certa 
pensions). J. Hastings. 


We may compare Strabo’s (xvi. 2.15 f.) OeoC TTpSaunroy, 
The place was east of the Jordan, and somewhere on 
the line of the Jabbok. It was a city whose chief 
feature was a strong tower or castle (Jg 8*'”), 
which at a much later period was rebuilt by Jero¬ 
boam (1 K 12*®). These facts show that Penuel 
had considerable strategic importance. It was a 
great tribe from the eastern desert that invaded 
Palestine and were driven back to their homes by 
Gideon (Jg 6 ff.). These invaders always entered the 
lowlands, that is, the plain of Esdraelon, and there 
was a main road from the Jordan Valley eastward 
by which they came and returned. On this road the 
castle of Penuel was designed to bo a protection. 
Succoth, now Tell Dew'Aua, was on this road, and 
Penuel was in the hills not far beyond it. Such 
desert people never go over mountains when there 
is a good valley route open to them. 

In the valley of the Jabbok, 4 miles from Suc- 
eoth, two sharp hills, called Tulul edh-Dhahab, 


PENTATEUCH.— See Hexateucu. 

PENTECOST. — This term, adopted from the 
Gr., means ‘ fiftieth ’ {h ‘rreprriKOJT'fj, scil. hpdpa), and 
was applied by Greek-speaking Jews, as O'vpq jo 
oH' was by the Rabbins, to the second of the three 
chief Heb. festivals, because it fell (Lv 23®**^) on 
the fiftieth day after the offering of the barley-sheaf 
during the feast of unleavened oread (To 2^, 2 Mac 
12**; Jos. Ant. III. x. 6, xm. viii. 4, XIV. xiii. 4, 
XVII. X. 2, BJlI. iii. 1, VI. V. 3 ; Philo, de Septen. 
§ 21, see also de Decal. § 30; in NT Ac 2^ 20^®, 
1 Co 16*). In OT it is called ‘ the feast of harvest, 
the first-fruits of thy labours* (Ex 23” TVj?o ^0 
' 1 ^ 39 , LXX koprrhv BtpicpoQ ir^oyevrjfidruv tQp 
ipyoiv <rov); ‘ the feast <f weeks, ot the first-fruits of 
wheat harvest’ (Ex 34® 0'<PO Tyj? jo, LXX 

tofrr^v ifidofidbcjp ; SO also Dt 16”, 2Ch 8”), and ‘the 
day of the first-fruits’ (Nu 28*® o'', LXX rj 
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ii^Upq. rG)v viotv ); while the later Jews also denom¬ 
inated it n*3yy, Aram, (Jos. Ant. iii. x. 6 

(Gr. dcrapdd) ; Mishna, Arach, ii. 3, C/uig. ii. 4, Bosh 
hash. i. 2; Tar*);, on Nu 28*®), a term meaning 
‘solemn assembly* (2 K 10*®, Is 10*®, Jer 9* etc.), 
but anplied in OT to the closing day of the feasts 
of unleavened bread and tabernacles (Lv 23®*, Nu 
29*®, Dt 16®, 2 Ch 7®, Neh 8^®; RVm ‘closing 
festival,* not as AVm ‘restraint*), and hence 
applied also to Pentecost as the closing festival of 
the harvest season. Jos. inaccurately says {Ant. 
Ill, X. 6) that signifies {sTffMlvei) Pentecost. 

In the Heb. legislation, the titles * feast of hap- 
Yest ' and ‘ day of first-fruits * indicate that this 
festival was fundamentally an agricultural one, 
expressing gratitude to God for the returns from 
the labours of the field. It celebrated specifically 
the wheat harvest (Ex 34**), the last of the cereals 
to ripen in Palestine. It marked, therefore, 
the closing of the grain harvest, as the feast of 
tabernacles (or ingathering) celebrated especially 
the return from olivoyards and vineyards as well as 
the close of the husbandman*s labours as a whole 
(Dt 16**). This of itself implies that the feast fell 
in the late spring or early summer; and, since the 
Israelites became agricultural only after entering 
Canaan, it could not have been pre-Mosaic, but was 
established with a view to the settlement in the 
promised land (Ex 34** [JE], Lv 23*® [H] etc.). On 
the other hand, the title ‘feast of weeks* already 
given it in Ex 34** [JE], as well as the general 
description of the time of its observance in Dt 16® 
(‘Seven weeks shalt thou number unto thee: from 
the time thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
standing com shalt thou begin to number seven 
weeks,* RV), find their definite explanation in Lv 
23®'**. From the latter we learn (1) that the 
beginning of the harvest season was celebrated 
during the feast of unleavened bread by the cere¬ 
mony of waving before the Lord ‘ a sheaf (ncy) of 
the first-fruits (n’fp>Ki) of harvest,** together with 
the waving of a he-Iamb and the rendering of 
appointed meal- and drink-offerings; and that none 
or the new crop could be eaten until this had been 
done. Since tne barley ripened first, the sheaf 
was understood to be of that grain (Philo, de 
Septen. §^; Jos, Ant, in. x. 6), though it is not 
specified in OT. The ‘feast of weeks’ came on 
the fiftieth day after the barley-sheaf was waved 
(vv.*®’ *®, i.e. the day after the completion of seven 
weeks). Hence we read (Jer 6*®) of * the appointed 
weeks of harvest*; and Philo {de Septen. §21) says 
that the sheaf-waving vpoioprbs isriv iripas ioprrit 

(2) We learn also from Lv 23 that the barley-sheaf 
was waved on ‘ the morrow after the S^bath ’ 
(vv.ii.isn^vpmn^P)- The meaning of this phrase, 
on which the computation of Pentecost depends, 
has been much disputed. The Jews of Christ^ time 
understood it to designate Nisan 16th, without re¬ 
gard to the day of the week; ‘ the Saobath * being 
interpreted as the first day of the feast of unleavened 
breaa (Nisan 16th) on the basis of v.*^ [see Jos. 
Ant. III. X. 6; LXX at Lv 23** (t^ iirabpiov rijs 
wp(JbTTjt) ; Targums (k;?p KipV to9P) ; Mishna, Chag. 
ii. 4, Meimch. x. 1-3]. There was dissent, however, 
from this interpretation even at that time. The 
* Baithusians * (Sadducees) are said to have held 
that ‘ the morrow after the Sabbath * meant the 
day following the weekly Sabbath which occurred 
during the feast of unleavened bread (see Lightfoot, 
Hot. Heb. on Lk 6* j Adler, ‘ Phar. u. Sad. u. ihre 

• In the second temple, barley was cut the previous eveninir 
to the amount of an ephah (10 omers), brought to the temple, 
thrashed, parched, and ground. Then one omer, mixed with 
oil and frankmoense, was ‘ waved ’ and a handful burned on the 
ritar (^Jos. Ant. ui. x. 6; Mishna, Menach. x. 4; Edershelm, 
T/m Tfmple, eto, p. 224). Kurts {Sacr. Wonhip qfOT^ p. 874} 
thinks the sheaf itwlf should have been waved according to Lv, 


dilferirendc Auslcg. d. nnc'n mnoD,* in Monatschr.f 
Gesch. u. Wisscnsch. d. Judenth. 1878, p. 522 li., 
568 If., 1879, p. 29 if. ; Montet, Essai sur les orig. 
des partis Sad. et Pha,r, 1883), and the Karaites 
of tne 8th cent. A.D. followed the same view (see 
Trigland, Diatribe de secta Kar. 1703, ch. 4). There 
are also traces in antiquity of the view that the 
hrase in question designated the last, not the 
rst, day of the pascb^ festival (see Dillmann 
in Schenkel’s Bib. -Lex. under ‘ Pfingsten ’). Some 
modem scholars likewise contend that the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation was wrong, chiefly because 
elsewhere means the weekly Sabbath, and because, 
it is said, (Lv 23*^) can only mean weeks 

which ended with Sabbaths. Hence George {Die 
alter, Jud. Feste^ 1835) understood the ‘Sabbath’ 
in question to be the weekly Sabbath which fell 
immediately before harvest, holding the harvest 
festivals to have had originally no connexion with 
the Passover. Hitzig {Ostern u. Pfingsten^ 1837, 
Ost. u. Pf. ini zweit. Dekalog^ 1838) went so far as 
to maintain that in the Heb. Calendar Nisan 14 and 
21 were always Sabbaths, so that the year must 
always have oogun (Nisan 1) with a Sunday ; and 
that ‘ the morrow after tlie Sabbath * was the day 
following the weekly Sabbath of the feast of un¬ 
leavened bread, and therefore always fell on Sun¬ 
day, Nisan 22. With him agreed Ivnobel {Coin, on 
Lev.) and Kurtz {Sacr. Worship of OT, En". tr. 
p. 356), except that they identified the ‘ Sabbath * 
in question with Nisan 14, and the day of the 
sheaf-waving with Nisan 15. Against this unsup¬ 
ported conception of the calendar, however, is the 
well-known custom of beginning each month by 
the new moon, as well as the fact that in such a 
calendar there would be an incomplete week at the 
end of the year, which would conflict with the 
sanctity of the seventh day. Hitzig’s theory, more¬ 
over, would place the sheaf-waving after the feast 
of unleavened bread had ended. Hence more 
writers have followed the Sadducean interpretation, 
although this also might, when Nis. 16 fell on Sun¬ 
day, throw the ceremony of sheaf-waving outside 
the feast of unleavened bread (Saalschutz, Mos. 
Recht'\ 1853, p. 418; Fiirst, Heb, u. Chald. Wbrterb. 
1863, under ; Wellhausen, Jahrb. f. deutsch. 
Theol. xxii.; Proleg. p. 86; von Orelli in Herzog’s 
RE^, art. ‘ Pfingstfest ’). The traditional inter¬ 
pretation, however, may be successfully defended. 
There is no sufficient proof that the connexion of the 
sheaf-waving witli the feast of unleavened bread 
was not original, nor can Lv 23®'** be separated 
from the surrounding legislation, since otherwise 
no directions concerning the feast of weeks would 
be given in it at all. If, however, the two were thus 
connected, the sheaf-waving may most naturally 
be supposed to have occurred during, not after, the 
feast. This is also made probable by Jos 5*®’**, 
where it is stated that, after having kept the Pass- 
over on the 14th day of the month in Gxlgal, ‘ th^ 
did eat of the produce (RVm, not ‘ old corn * as AV 
and RV; means simply produce) of the land 
on the morrow after the passover, unleavened cakes 
and parched com in the self-same day.* The latter 
clause shows that the feast of unleavened bread was 
not over, and ‘the morrow after the passover,* while 
it may mean (as in Nu 33*) Nis. 15, may also mean 
Nis. 16, since the paschal meal was celebrated on Nis 
15, in the evening following the 14th when the lamb 
was slain; but at any rate the phraseology shows 
that the sheaf-waving, without which the now corn 
could not be eaten, was regulated by the date of 




Finally, the application ot to the first day of 
unleavened bread may be justified by the language 
used (v.**) of the day of atonement (‘ In the ninth 
day of the month . . . shall ye keep your sabbath *), 
and by the application of the term to the sabbatical 
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year (Lv 26** ® 26^*"); while the use of in 
the peneral sense of weeks may be justified by the 
analogy of the Aramaic and Syriac, the interpreta¬ 
tion 01 the LXX {tCjv ^^8ofxd5u>i^)f and the use of 
trd^^arou and ffd^^ara in NT, e,g, Mt 28^ Lk 18^^ 
[see Bkhr, Symb, ii. 619; Dillm. in Schenkel’s Bib.- 
Lex. (in his Com. also Dillm. regards this view 
as exegetically defensible); Schiirer, HJP ii. ii. 
37; W. H. Green, Heb. Feasts^ oh. vii.]. It is at 
any rate certain that the Jews celebrated the sheaf- 
waving on Nis. 16, and Pentecost on the fiftieth 
day after (usually Sivan 6), without regard in 
either case to the day of the week, lieland 
(Antig. Sacr. Vet. Heb. part iv. ch. iv.) states, 
indeed, that they took care that Pentecost should 
not fall on the third, fifth, or seventh day of the 
week; but this was probably only a later Rabbinical 
rule (see Ideler, Handb. d. Chronol. i. p. 637 ff.). 

The feast of weeks or Pentecost, therefore, as it 
appears in the Pent., was a joyful acknowledgment 
or the completion of the harvest in the land which 
God had given Israel. The whole harvest season was 
in a sense sacred time. Hence Pentecost lasted but 
one day. By its prelude, the sheaf-waving, it was 
dependent on Passover, commemorative or Israel’s 
redemption; and by the interval of seven weeks 
between it and Nis. 16, it was brought into the 
sabbatical system in accordance with which the 
Heb. feasts were arranged. 

Those modem writers who maintain the post- 
exilic origin of the Levitical code, consider Pente¬ 
cost, like the other agricultural feasts, to have 
been originally a nature-festival, which in the 
development or the Heb. cultus was taken up into 
an artificial ecclesiastical system. Wellhausen 
{Proleg. Eng. tr. ch. iii.) points out that in the 
early prophetical narrative of JE (Ex 23^* 34^^) the 
dates of the harvest festivals are vaguely de¬ 
scribed ; that first in Dt {e.g. 12®'^^ 14M-2a 12*.. 1®) 
is Pentecost, as well as the other feasts, connected 
with a central sanctuary, and the freewill offer¬ 
ings tend to appear as liturgical obligations, 
though there is still no mention of a single com¬ 
munal offering ; but that in the Levitical code (Lv 
23, Nu 28, the former includin^however, elements 
from older sources; see also Driver, LOT^ p. 56; 
Dillmann, Comment.) the offerings have become 
mere dues, the communal offering through the 
priests outranks the freewill ollerings of the 
people, and the festival has been brought into an 
arbitrary system of dates and relations quite 
different from its primitive freedom. 

The ceremonies for the celebration of Pentecost 
are described in Lv 23^®’*^ On it no servile work 
could be done. Two loaves of bread, made from 
two-tenths of an ^hah (RV) of fine hour from the 
new wheat (Ex 34”) harvest, were to be baked with 
leaven and presented by the priest before the 
Lord as a wave-offering. *Ye shall bring (the 
loaves) out of your habitations ’ (oj’oiif top, LXX 
TTji KaroiKlas bfiup) does not mean that each house¬ 
hold was to present two loaves (as Vulg. and 
Luther read, * out of all your dwellings ’; so 
Calvin, Osiander, George, et al.), but tliat the 
loaves were to be taken from the ordinary bread 
made from wheat of the land for household pur¬ 
poses. Hence also they were to be leavened,* and 
therefore could not come upon the altar (Ex 23*®, 
Lv 2**), but were merely waved before the Lord 
and consumed by the priests. With them two 
lambs were to be also waved as peace-offerings, 
significant of the fellowship between J" and his 
people; while at the same time a burnt-offering 
was to be made, consisting of seven yearling 

* £dersheim(TA« TennpUt etc. p. 280 ) thinks the leaven repre¬ 
sented the sense of sin which muigled with the thanksgrivinff. 
The common explanation is that the loaves were Intended to 
represent the ordinary food of the people, and this explanation 
appears sufficient. 


lambs without blemish, one young bullock, and 
two rams, with the appropriate meal- and drink- 
offerings, and also a he-goat as a sin-offering—these 
latter expressing the need of redemption, which 
properly mingled with the people’s thanksgiving. 

In Nu 28”"®* a slightly different sot of offerings 
is directed for 'the day of first-fruits,* as Pentecost 
is there called, to be made in addition to the daily 
sacrifices. Many consider this list also to refer to 
the offering accompanying the loaves, and either 
pass over the differences as unimportant or explain 
them as due to corruption of the text or to diverse 
and unharmonized sources. The later Jews, how¬ 
ever, regarded the two lists as supplementary,— 
that inNu referring to the sacrifices for Pentecost 
considered as a special feast-day; that in Lv to the 
sacrifices directly connected with the loaves; so 
that on Pentecost three series of sacrifices were 
made: (1) the daily burnt - offerings; (2) the 
special oflerings for a feast-day; (3) the waving of 
tiie loaves and lambs, and the sacrifices connected 
therewith. This usage appears from Jos. Ant. 
III. X. 6, where the offerings of both lists are 
added together (except that he specifies two rams, 
which is probably an error for three); also from 
the Mishna (see Menaoh. iv. 2, 6). Neither is 
there any reasonable objection to thus combining 
the lists, since Nu 28. 29 contain directions for 
sacrifices on special days without describing other 
ceremonies wliich fell on those days. Mnally, 
besides these communal offerings, Pentecost was 
celebrated by the freewill oflerings of individuals 
both to the sanctuary and to the poor (Dt 16*®* **, 
Lv 23”). 

These ceremonies emphasized the relation of 
Pentecost, as the close of harvest, to the sheaf- 
waving at its beginning. There a single sheaf of 
barley, here two prepared loaves of wheat-bread ; 
there one lamb, here two, together with accom¬ 
panying burnt- and sin-offerings. That, there¬ 
fore, was the prelude of this. The two included 
the harvest period of seven weeks,* and expressed 
in climacteric form the increased gratitude of the 
people. No voluntary offerings of first-fruits could 
be made before Pentecost (see Ex 23*®). Of course 
the harvest was not always finished in all the land 
by Pentecost; but the seven weeks covered the 
normal period, and brought the festival into the 
sabbatical system. 

In the second temple these ceremonies were 
fully observed. Multitudes attended the feast 
(Jos. Ant. XVII. X. 2, BJ II. iii. 1; Ac 2®). In 
anticipation of it, a portion of the best wheat, 
previously selected, was cut, thrashed, brought to 
the temple, ground, and passed through twelve 
sieves to ensure its fineness. On the day before 
Pentecost [unless it were a Sabbath, in which cose 
on tlie second day before] two omers of the flour 
were baked into loaves. The size of the latter is 
described in the Mishna as 4 handhreadths wide, 
7 long, and 4 fingers high. Soon after niidnight 
the temple gates were opened that offerings lor 
the day might be examined by the priests. At 
sunrise occurred the regular daily sacrifice, and 
soon afterwards the festal offerings directed in 
Nu 28”*®*. Amid the singing of the * Hallel,’ the 
peculiar ceremonies of Pentecost began. ‘The 
two lambs were first waved alive; then, after their 
sacrifice, the breast and shoulder were laid beside 

* The phrase, ‘ h itvrtpcurpitr^* found in TR of Lk 6l 

(supported by many MSS),’has been explained as meaning the 
first Sab. after the second day of the feast of unleavened bread, 
i.«. the first Sab. of the harvest period. (So, first, Scaliger, ds 
Evnend. Temp. vi. 677, followed by many. See Llghtfoot, Uor. 
Heb. on the passasre). The word must have oriffinated in 
some known custom; and this explanation is not improbable, 
since the Sabbaths between Nis. 16 and Pentecost were care¬ 
fully noted. The adj., however, is probably a Western and 
Syrian gloss intruded into Lie's text, and is rejected by Wtt 
after KBL and other weighty authorities. 
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the loaves and ‘‘waved” (generally toward the 
East) forwards and backward, and up and down* 
(Edersheim, The Temple^ p. 230). Then followed 
the other appointed sacrifices, and the freewill 
gifts; and the rest of the day was spent in festive 
gatherings, to which the poor and the stranger and 
the Levite were invited. The attendant festivities 
are said to have often continued several days. 

The Jews of the post-biblical period held Pente¬ 
cost to celebrate trie giving of the law at Sinai, 
which was calculated to have taken place on the 
60th day after the Exodus (Ex 19^). No such view 
of the c[ay, however, is found in OT, Josephus, or 
Philo. Philo, in fact, seems to regard the feast of 
trumpets as commemorative of Sinai {de Septen. 
§ 22). It was probably after the fall of Jerus. that 
this view ori^nated. “ Thereafter it was generally 
adopted by tne Rabbins, and the day is aescribed 
in tne later litur^ as * the day of the giving of 
the law* (Saalscniitz, Das Mos. Recht, p. 420). 
The same view apj;^ar8 among the Christian 
Fathers (see Jerome, Rp, ad Fabiolam ; Augustine, 
contra Faustum, xxxii. 12). Maimonides {More 
nc6. iii. 41) expressly says, ‘ festum septimanarum 
est^ dies ille, quo lex data fuit *; but Abarbauel, 
while admitting the fact, denies that Pentecost 
was a celebration of it (Bahr, Symb, ii. 645). 
Modem Jews accept the tradition, and spend the 
previous night in reading the law and other ap¬ 
propriate Scripture. The later Jews also observed 
Pentecost for two days; but this custom arose in 
the Dispersion from the difficulty of determining 
exactly the Palestinian month, which was fixed by 
observation of the moon. See New Moon. 

In the Christian Church the importance of 
Pentecost was continued, and its simificance 
emphasized, hj the outpouring of the Spirit on 
that day (Ac 2).t The day of the week on that 
occasion is traditionally represented as Sunday. 
Its determination, however, depends on the date 
assigned to Christ’s death. It is to be assumed 
that He died on a Friday (see e.g. Mk 16^^). If, 
then, as many suppose the Fourth Gospel to 
teach. He diect on Nis. 14, Nis. 16 and Pentecost 
fell on a Sunday; but if, as the Syncmtists seem 
to state. He ate the passover with Ills disciples 
at the regular time. He was crucified on Nis. 15, 
and Nis. 16 and Pentecost fell on Saturday [see 
Chronology of NT]. Wie8eler(CArow. d. Apost. 
Zeitalter, p. 20) plausibly suggests that the fes¬ 
tival was fixed on Sunday by the later Western 
Church to correspond with Easter. 

But, whatever the day of the week may have 
been, the events of that Pentecost were of funda¬ 
mental importance to the Church, and as appropri¬ 
ate to that festival as Christ’s death had been to 
the Passover season. They indicated the Divine 
origin of Christianity on its subjective side, and 
the Church was then endowed for its future work. 
The suddenness of the manifestation indicated the 
supematuralness of the endowment; the ‘sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind* was the 
natural emblem of the almighty Spirit; the 
tongues ‘ parting asunder * or ‘ distributing them¬ 
selves* on the disciples [not ‘cloven* as AV] 
symbolized the universal gift of power to proclaim 
the gospel; the semblance of nre indicated the 
purified zeal, bora of faith and love, which was 

• Dt 1613 jflves a reason for observing the feast as directed, 
not a statement of what the feast celebrated. See 6i<^, 1610. 
Vaihinger in Herzog’s art. ‘ Pflngstfest,* appeals for this 
view also to 2 Ch 1610, and even to Jn 6*»; but his arguments 
are not convincing. 

t The language of Ac 2i iv rS rffr 

riKr»i*4rr?r nas been understood by some (as Olshausen and 
Bauingarten, so also Blass) to mean that the Spirit came be/ore 
the day of Pentecost; while Lightfoot in Bor. Hd>. ^xerdt. 
on Ao 2) interprets it of the day after Pentecost, llie vast 
majority of orltics interpret it of Pentecost itself. See Meyer’s 


to characterize the proclamation; while the poly¬ 
glot (?) utterances of the believers were a sign of 
the world-wide destination of the truth which filled 
their lips with praise [see Tongues, Gift of]. 
The occurrence of these events on Pentecost was 
also significant. The gift of the Spirit was the 
first-fruit of the spiritual harvest (cf. Ro 8® 11'® 
Ja 1'®) procured through the work of Christ; and 
the dependence of Pentecost on Passover harmonized 
with the dependence of the Spirit’s work on the 
objective sacrifice of the Redeemer. The euchar- 
istic character of Pentecost harmonized also with 
the ioy of the disciples over their spiritual blessings; 
while, providentiedly, the presence of multitudes 
at the feast made it a fit opportunity for the first 
public proclamation of the now completed gospel. 

Among the early Jewish Christians observance 
of the Heb. feasts continued, doubtless with fresh 
significance derived from the new revelation. So 
it is noteworthy that St. Paul earnestly desired 
to present the gifts of the Gentile Churches to the 
saints in Judeea at Pentecost (Ac 20'®). There is 
no evidence, however, that the Gentile Churches 
of the apostolic age observed this feast; but at 
the close of the 2nd cent, it appears as one of 
the established festal periods of the Church. The 
name Pentecost was at first applied to the whole 
time between Easter and the festival of the Holy 
Ghost (Greg. Naz. Orat, 44 dePent,), This larger 
meaning or the word is abundantly shown oy 
Tert. de Idololatria, 14, de Baptismo, 19; Orig. 

c. Cels, viii. 22; Apost, Const, v. 20, etc. The 

eriod was one of joyfulncss. As on the Lord’s 

ay, no fasting or kneeling in prayer were 

allowed (Tert. ae. Cor, 3). Afterwards the term 
was limited to the 50th day after Easter {Apost. 
Const, lib. viii. cap. 33; Counc. Eliberis, Canon 43); 
and, at a still later period, the following days, or 
in some places the week, were included in the 
festival. The Pentecost season was especially 
used for baptisms. From the white robes worn 
by the candidates, the English term ‘ Whitsunday * 
is supposed to have arisen (see Riddle, Manual 
of Chr, Ant, p. 681, and esp. Skeat, Etym, Dict,^, 
for various explanations of the origin of the 
word). 

Literature.— -DruBius, Botce Maioret in Lv (In Crit. 
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Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. c. xx.; Oarozov, Appar. Crit. lib. iii. c. 6; 
Beland, Antiq. Sacr. Vet. Heb. part iv. c. iv.; Iken, de 
duobue panibxta Pent. ; Spencer, de leg. Heb. i. lx. 2, iii. viii. 
2: Meyer, de temp, et /est. Beb .: Michaelia. Com. on Laws 
or Moses (Eng. tr.), article 197 ; Bftnr, Symholik d. Mos. Cultits, 
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Handb. der ChronU. i. 619 ff.; George, Die Alter. Jild. Feste^ 
p. 258 ff. ; HiUig, Ostem u. Pfingsten (1887), Ost. u. Pf. im 
zxoeiten Dekal. (1888); Hupfeld, de Feet. Heb. 11.; Keil, Bib. 
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PENUEL.—See Psnibl. 

PEOPLE is the AV rendering of a great variety 
of Heb. and Gr. terms, the most important of 
which are or oy, dijfios, idvos, \a6s, ox^os. 

The distinctive meanings of these are discussed 
under Gentiles. Whil e in many instances no doubt 
can exist as to the reference of the word people, 
there are cases where the Eng. reader cannot out 
feel uncertain whether he is to understand W it 
the people of Israel or people in the sense of 6en- 
tile nations. This amoiguity is avoided by RV, 
which, for the latter sense, freely employs the 
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plar. peoples, which in AY occurs only in Rev 
loll i7i«. Xhe effect of this change in clearing 
up the meaning is very evident in such passages 
as Ps 67^ Is 55* 60* etc. See Preface to RV of 
OT. 

Special notice is required of the phrase * people 
of the land* (pKn-Dy), which occurs frequently in 
the OT, especially in Jeremiah (P* 34*“ 37* 44-^ 
52«**»), Ezekiel (7” 12^» 22*» 33* 39« 46*-*), and 
2 Kings (IP*-2® 15* 16« 21** 23*®- “ 24»* 25*-1*). 
with tne parallel passages in 2 Chronicles (23*“* *®- ** 
26*1 333# 361 ), Ijj Qf these instances it means 
the general body of the people, as distinguished 
from the king and the aristocracy. The fuller 
phrase ^ 24** for ‘ the 

poorest sort of the people of the land ’ (cf. 2 K 25**, 
Jer 40’ 62*»-*«). In Gn 23’-**• *» (P), Nu 14* (JE), 
'am-hd'dre^ is employed with reference to non- 
Israelites. The title 'anvmt hd^dre^ (or 'amynS 
hdUdrd^dth) has a technical sense in the book of 
Ezra-Nehemiah, being used of that half-heathen 
half-Jewish population of Palestine with whom 
less scrupulous Jews intermarried and maintained 
friendly relations, but with whom the party repre¬ 
sented by Ezra and Nehemiah refused all but the 
most unavoidable intercourse (Ezr 9*- * 10*- **, Neh 
lO**’**). The phrase 'am-JuVdre^ was used by the 
Rabbins not only collectively but in an individual 
sense (they spoke of an ^am-hd'drez) for the class 
distinct from the strict observers of the law (cf. 
Jn 7** * this multitude [6 oDros] which knoweth 
not the law are accursed’). See, further, art. 
Pharisees, p. 804; SchUrer, GJV* ii. 400 [UJP 
II. ii. 22f.]; Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch^ 
s, * Am hadrez ’). J. A. Selbie. 

PEOR (n’ly^o; ; Phogor^ and [Jos 22*’] BeeU 

phegor^ etc.).—1. Nu 23*® only, a mountain in 
Moab, the last point to which Balak took Balaam, 
after he had sacrificed at Bamoth-baal and in the 
lield of Zophim, at the top of Pisgah. Peor is 
described as looking down upon Jesnimon (RVm; 
RV text * the desert’). The Onomasticon describes 
the mountain as oppo.site Jericho, and as having 
upon it a town, Danaba (Dinhabah, wh. see), 7 
miles from Heshbon. Peor is not certiinly identi¬ 
fied. PEFSt (1882, p, 87) suggests the peak above 
'A in Minyeh overlooking the Dead Sea. Buhl (OA P 
116) places Beth-peor at the mouth of the Wddy 
ffesbdn, and is inclined to identify Peor with eL 
MuSakfMVf between Wddy 'Aj4n MUsa and Wddy 
tfeshdn. For further details see Beth-peor. 

2. A town in Judah, added by the LXX, ^aytifp, 
after Jos 15®* ; for site see Beth-peor. 

3. A divine name, Nu 25*® 31*®, Jos 22*’; see 
Baal-peor. 

4. The LXX reading, for Pan, Gn 36*®, or 

Pat, 1 Ch 1®» ; see Pai. W. H. Bennett. 

^ PERffiA (^ ITepafa, nepatos, Xlepatrris) is the name 
given W Josephus to the district which is spoken 
of in Rabbinical literature as ‘the land beyond 
Jordan.’ (In like manner the NT, which never 
mentions Pertea by name, uses the phrase ir^pav 
ToO *Iopddffov, Mt 4W 191, Mk 3®, Jn 1*® 3*® 6** ” 10*® 
18*). He says (BJ III. iii. 3) that it stretches from 
IVfachserus in the south to Pella in the north, while 
its breadth is from Philadelphia {^AmmAn) to the 
Jordan. In another place {BJ IV. vii. 3, 6) he 
makes Gadara the capital of Persea; and Schtirer 
{HJP II. i. 113, note) infers that in the former case 
the name is used in a political sense, t.s. with ex¬ 
clusion of the towns of the Decapolis. In a geo¬ 
graphical sense it must have reached farther north, 
at any rate to the bank of the Yarmuk, while its 
southern boundary was probably the Arnon, It 
thus covered the districts of Jebel *Ajl4n and 
d'Bdlpa, It may be roughly described as a high 
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tableland, ^ torn in many parts by deep water¬ 
courses, mighty and picturesque ravines, oreaking 
down towards the 'Arabah^ or, as it is now callecC 
el’Ghdr, Along the western edge the heights sink 
abruptly into tne Jordan Valley ; eastward they 
fall away more gently into the desert. The great 
gorge of the Yarmuk in the north and that of the 
Arnon in the south form natural boundaries. 

Josephus observes that, while larger in extent 
than Galilee, it is inferior in fertility, and less 
adapted for the growth of the finer n-uits. The 
Perajan soil, however, is rich, and has always 
yielded good returns to the husbandman. Much 
land now used for pasture is well capable of culti¬ 
vation ; and an excellent supply of water is pro¬ 
vided by its streams and perennial springs. Great 
reaches of these healthy uplands are covered with 
a forest of oak. The olive flourishes in many of 
the valleys, while the vine trails over the fruitful 
slopes. Towards the eastern border the country 
is treeless, and parts are barren and stony (Guy le 
Strange in Schumacher’s the Jordan^ 292 *ff.), 

but the fellahtn of the Arabs find space to grow 
tolerable crops. Yakfit (A.D. 1225) observes that 
the region is noted for its wheat crops (Guy le 
Strange, PaL under the Moslems^ 35). The raisins 
most highly prized in the country come from the 
district capital es-Salt, Mu^addasi (A.D. 985) says 
that next to Baalbek it is the coldest place in Syna 
(ojp. cit. 15). See arts. Gad, Gilead, Reuben. 

In the earlier days of the Maccabees, Peraea 
was inhabited chiefly by Gentiles, among whom 
was a ‘dispersion* of Jews. Accordingly Judas, 
after he had discomfited the heathen, conveyed all 
the Israelites for safety into Judtea (1 Mac 5*®). 
The policy of Judaizing the province was not 
introQucea before the time of Hyreanus ; probably 
by one of his successors (SchUrer, HJP i. i. 192). 
It shared in the reduction of taxes ordered by 
Jonathan {Ant, Xlii. ii. 3). Alexander Jannseus 
waged war with varying fortune throughout his 
reign, and before his death had the whole country, 
from Merom to the Dead Sea, under his sway 
(SchUrer, l.c. pp. 297, 306). At Herod’s request it 
was given as a tetrarchy to his brother Pnororas, 
who m the end fled hither, to die, it was thought, 
by poison {Ant. XV. x. 3, BJ i. xxiv. 5, xxx. 3, 4). 
It was the scene of some of Herod’s building 
enterprise {Ant, XV. viii. 5). On Herod’s death, 
Antipas was appointed tetrarch of Galilee and 
Percea {Ant. XVll. viii. 1). When Augustus con¬ 
firmed Herod Antipas in the tetrarchy, Gadara 
was cut off and added to Syria {BJ II. vi. 3). On 
the site of the ancient Beth-haram (Jos 13*’) the 
tetrarch built a city and called it Julias in honour 
of the emperor’s wife {Ant. xviil. ii. 1, BJ ir. 
ix. 1), which Nero afterwards gave to Agrippa, 
with 14 villages about it {Ant. xx. viii. 4). It is 
now represented by Tell er-Bameh {HGHL\ 488, 
note). Perroa was the scene of Simon’s rising, 
so swiftly suppressed by Gratus {Ant, XVII. x. 6, 
BJ II. iv. 2). Felix was appointed by Claudius 
procurator of Galilee, Samaria, and Persea {BJ ii. 
xii. 8). After the defeat of Cestius, Manasseh 
was set over Percea {BJ ll. xx. 4). The whole 
region was finally subdued to the Romans by 
Placidus, acting under Vespasian {BJ IV. vii. 
3-6). V^en the Moslems conquered the country, 
the district, with its capital ’ AmmAn, was attached 
to the province of Damascus (Ya'kUbi, A.D. 874- 
890). Later it was included in the kingdom of 
Kerak [Dimashki (A.D. 1300); Guy le Strange, 
Pod, un^er the Moslems t 34, 41]. 

In the beginning of our era the population was 
prevailingly Je^visn. Percea sent a multitude of 
Jews to Jerusalem in the rising against Sabinus 
{BJ II. iii. 1). When Gadara fell they were mostly 
Jews who perished (BJ IV. vii. 3, 6). They were 
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strong enough to venture on armed strife with the 
inhabitants of Philadelj)hia ('Ammdn) over the 
boundaries of a certain village {Ant. XX. i. 1), and 
were reduced to order only by the iron hand of 
Fadus. The Mishna constantly refers to Peraea— 
'the land beyond Jordan*—as a province of the 
land of Israel, along with Judaea and Galilee. 
Treating of the disposal of the seventh year’s 
fruits it is said, ‘ The land of Israel is divided into 
three parts: Judaea, the land beyond Jordan, and 
Galilee* {Shebiith ix. 2). With regard to the 
marriage law, it is in the same case with the 
other two {Kethuhtm xiii. 10); so also with regard 
to possessions {Baba bathra iii. 2). Peraea lay 
between two Gentile provinces on the east, as did 
Samaria between the two Jewish provinces on the 
west of the Jordan. The fords below Beisdn and 
^poaite Jericho afforded communication with 
Gfalilee and Judaea respective^. Peraea thus 
formed a link connecting the Jewish provinces, 
so that the pilgrim from any part might go to 
Jerusalem and return without setting foot on 
Gentile soil; and, what was at least of equal im¬ 
portance, he could avoid peril of hurt and indignity, 
which the Samaritans loved to inflict on those 
passing through Samaria (Lk 9“; Jos. Ant. XX. 
vi. 1, Vita 52). 

Jesus seems to have been baptized on the Peraean 
side of Jordan (Jn 10*°). Farrar thinks He passed 
that way after the Samaritans refused to receive 
Him (Lk 9®^®^*). From the Feast of the Dedication 
He escaped to Peraea (Jn lO'®), whence He was 
summoned by the sisters at Bethany (Jn 11*). 
The visit, with incidents and teaching, described 
in Mt 19, Mk Bk 18^**“, is commonly re¬ 

ferred to the period succeeding His retirement to 
Ephraim (Jn 11 *^); and from Peraea He made His 
last journey to Jerusalem. 

Niger, ‘ a man of great valour in the war with 
the Romans,* who belonged to this district, is 
called * the Peraean * {Uepatrijs, B J ii. xx. 4, IV. 
vi. 1). One of the most awful incidents in the 
siege of Jerusalem perpetuates the name of Mary, 
a woman of Percea, from the village of Bethezob 
{BJ vr. iii. 4). In the nation*s crowning calamity, 
when the Romans destroyed Jerusalem, and the 
temple sank in flaming ruins, Josephus names 
Peraea for the last time, as if in sympathy ‘ echo¬ 
ing back * from afar the dolorous tumult and 
uproar {BJ vi. v. 1). 

LmsRATTTRH.—Besides the authorities cited above, see Merrill, 
East of the Jordan ; Oliphant, The Land of Gilead ; Baedeker, 
PaL and Syria. 176-193; Thomson, Land and Book, iii. 647- 
677 ; Buhl, GAP 120; Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 18. 

W. Ewing. 

PERAZIM (d'V 79’”’C*, fJpoj dae^dv), —Mt. Perazim of 
Is 28’-*^ (‘ the Lord shall rise up as in mount Pera¬ 
zim*) is probably to be identified with Baal- 
PERAZIM, the scene of one of David’s victories over 
the Philistines, 2 S 6*®= 1 Ch 14*^ It lay apparently 
N.E. of Adullam, on the ridge above 'Ain Fdris 
(see PEFSt, Oct. 1899, p. 347). C, R. CONDER. 

PERDITION.— One of the renderings of dirtiXeta 
in NT (AV and RV), but not found at all in OT, in 
either version. It occurs eight times both in AV 
and in RV, but the latter has substituted ‘perdition* 
for ‘ destruction * at Ph 3'* (‘ whose end is perdition *), 
and ‘destruction* for ‘perdition* at 2P 3’ (‘destruc¬ 
tion of ungodly men *), apparently because in the 
former passage the * final perdition * (cf. r Aos) of 
the soul is the prominent sense, and in the latter 
the OT Messianic destruction of the present bodily 
mode of existence. It would seem as if the Re¬ 
visers took this view of the eschatology of 2 P 
generally, for they have translated dir<iX«a by 
‘ destruction * in all the five passages containing 
It, even in 2'** and 3’*. It is difficult, however. 


to see why, if this distinction between destruction 
and perdition is to hold (cf. Gwynn’s note in 
Speaker's Commentary on Ph 3'®), the Revisers did 
not carry it out more consistently. At Ro 9** 
{Karrjfyria’Jtipa els drciXeiav) ‘ destruction * has no 
doubt been allowed to remain as more suitable to 
the figure of the potter and the clay ; but why is 
it left at Mt 7^* ‘ broad is the way tnat leadetli els 
rijv dirtiXetov*? The more technical and complete 
sense of diri6Xeio as perdition (Ph 3^®, Mt ICP) in 
comparison with the more general sense of 6\edpos 
as destruction (cf. 1 Co 6®), comes out at 1 Ti 6®, 
where dirJ)\eia serves as a definitive climax-^-* hurt¬ 
ful lusts, such as drown men in destruction and 
perdition.* 

The question whether the word dTrciXeia, with its 
correlates, (a) involves annihilation, (6) admits of 
unending existence and punishment, or (c) gives 
room for restoration, has already been dealt with 
in the article on Eschatology (see vol. i. esp. pp. 
738-740, 762 f., and 756). It is a question which 
(as it seems to us) can never be absolutely decided 
by the phraseology. An objection to the uncon¬ 
ditional acceptance of {a) lies in the Jewish views 
of Sheol and Gehenna, and in such a moral use of 
dwbWvfjLi and its correlates as in the phrase (Lk 19^®), 
‘ The Son of Man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost {t6 d7roXwX6j),’—a moral use which 
can bo illustrated from the Greek prose of Polybius 
and Plutarch, and from the exegesis of Philo.* (6) 
is rendered uncertain, not only by a priori considera¬ 
tions as to the character of God, but by the proved 
relativity in the sense of al(I)v and alJjpios. It is 
impossible to dogmatize in the direction of (c) in 
face of the manifest efforts of our Lord and the 
writers of the NT to depict a finality of destiny 
for those who reject the truth. But when these 
can be said finally to reject it we are not distinctly 
informed. Without doubt, it is to men in the 
present state of existence that the gospel makes 
its urgent appeal. But nowhere in the NT are 
unbelievers warned that after the cessation of the 
present mode of existence all chance is gone. Of 
two things only can we speak with any confidence: 
freewill will never be forced; repentance will never 
be spurned. J. Massie. 

PERESH (b^ 9, B om., A ^dpes).—A ‘son* of 
Machir, 1 Ch 7**. See Manasseh, p. 232\ 

PEREZ (n9 ‘rupture,* or ‘breach*; cf. Perez- 
uzzah, Baal-perazim, etc.).—In AV of OT this 
name is, except in 1 Ch 27*, Neh H‘* *, spelt Pharez, 
a modification of the LXX ^dpes and Vulg. Phares. 
This last form is found in AV of Mt 1*, Lk 3**, 
and is retained by RV in 1 Es 6*. 

Perez was one of the twin sons of Judah by 
Tamar his daughter-in-law, and received his name 
from the manner of his birth, Gn 38®. Nothing 
else is known of his personal history. In the 
genealogies he takes precedence of his twin brother 
Zerah, and to him the leading families of the tribe 
of Judah traced their descent. According to Gn 
46'*, Nu 26*®'®', there were four Judahite clans, 
two of which, Hezron and Hamul, represented 
Perez; the others were descended from Shelah 
and Zerah respectively. 

Ewald {HI 1. 365) has an ingenious theory, that 
as in Levi, so in Judah there were twelve families, 
and that the, elan of Perez preponderated in the 
latter tribe, as that of Kohath did in the former, 
the Kohathite families being equal to the Ger- 
shonite and Merarite combined. In support 
of this he appeals to 1 Ch 2 and 4'-**, which 
he thinks represent two different genealogies of 

* See an article by the present writer in the Expositor, 
2nd series, vol. U. p. 64, 'A Oontribution to the History ot 
drsXXuui.* 
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Judah. In 1 Ch 2 six sons are assigned to Hezron, 
equalling in number Shelah and the five sons of 
Zerah. JEwald here, however, ignores Hamul, the 
addition of whom increases the preponderance of 
the Perez families. Indeed 1 Cn 2 deals almost 
exclusively with them. But the account in 1 Ch 
is quite different. Here there is explicit men¬ 
tion of six ‘sons’ of Judah: (1) Perez ( = Hamul 
acc. to Ew.), (2) Hezron (elsewhere son of Perez), 
(3) Carmi (grandson of Zerah, Jos V, and his repre¬ 
sentative here, acc. to Ew.), (4) Hur, (5) Shobal 
( — Shobab, ch. 2*®), (6) Shelah. Hur and Shobal 
are in ch. 2 sons of Chelubai or Caleb, son of Hezron. 
In order to make up the re(j[uired number of 12 
families, Ewald finds in this chapter six other 
‘sons* of Judah. His selection, however, seems 
quite arbitrary ; ch. 4 is merely a disjointed list of 
names of persons and places, tne mutual relation¬ 
ships of which are scarcely defined. Ewald is on 
surer ground when he says that in both ‘gene¬ 
alogies * ‘ the proper family history of the tribe was 
combined with the history of the country as a whole, 
as well as of the possessions and residences of the 
more powerful families.’ The blessing pronounced 
on Boaz by the elders of Bethlehem, Ku 4^* ‘ l^et 
thy house be like the house of Perez,* indicates, 
inaecd, that the descendants of Perez were numer¬ 
ous, but is a natural expression in the mouths of 
members of that family. In later times, the fact 
that David and the royal line of Judah were de¬ 
scended from Perez through Ram, son of Hezron, 
naturally accounts for the prominence assigned to 
the family; the precedence of Jashobeam among 
the captains, 1 Cn 27®, was, however, due rather 
to his personal prowess than to his descent; and 
it is to be noted that on comparing the mutually 
complementary lists, 1 Ch 9^, Neh IP*®, we find 
that in the time of Nehemiah the descendants of 
Perez were not so numerous as those of Zerah. 
Perez occurs, of course, in the genealogy of Christ, 
Mt 1®, Lk 3®®. N. J. D. White. 

PEREZITES ('nsn, 6 4>((/}e5),--The patronymic of 
the name Pkrkz, Nu 26’-'®. See preceding article. 

PEREZ-UZZAH.~Sco Nacon and Uzzah. 

PERFECTION.— We exclude from present con¬ 
sideration the absolute perfection peculiar to God. 
Wherever the term is applied in Scripture to the 
Divine Being (Dt 32^ 2S 22®S Ps 18®® 19^, Mt 6«), 
no limitation of its meaning is possible. It is 
certainly significant that the Divine holiness itself 
is proposed as a motive and pattern to man, Lv 
11 *^, IP P®*', 1 Jn 3®. Hence there is a close con¬ 
nexion between man’s conception of the Divine 
holiness and his conception of the holiness possible 
to and obligatory on himself. The latter, however, 
is our immediate subject. 

The terms used in Scripture (d^?>, r^etos), 

being general and abstract, tell us little^ until 
defined by the context; and the context is the 
Divine law as understood in a particular age. Their 
connotation varies with man’s knowledge of moral 
and religious truth. The same terms are used 
throughout the OT, and indeed throughout Scrip¬ 
ture ; but their meaning grows with the growth of 
revelation. Even within the limits of the OT the 
development is great. How much more does ‘ per¬ 
fect’ mean to the later prophets than to the 
patriarchs I On NT ground the development is, of 
course, greater still. The perfect man in a par¬ 
ticular age is the man who realizes in himself the 
Divine law, or the ideal (rAoy) of man as known in 
that age. Thus, in order to give a complete view 
of the growth of the term in meaning, it would be 
necessary to trace step by step the growth of moral 
and religious ideas in Scripture. It will be enough 

here to indicate the chief stages in the develop¬ 
ment. 

Speaking broadly, we raa,y say that the OT idea 
of moral perfection is distinguished from the NT 
one in three respects. It is negative rather than 
positive, refers to outward act rather than to 
inner disposition and spirit, and may be summed 
up in righteousness rather than in love. It will be 
obvious at once that such a statement is to be 
taken with qualifications. There are beyond 
question positive elements in OT ethics, rightness 
of disposition as well as of act is required, love has 
a place beside righteousness. Still, we think, 
careful examination will show that the negative, 
the outward act, righteousness, are the prominent, ' 
emphatic elements in OT, as the other elements 
are in NT. The higher, spiritual aspects are just 
mentioned in OT, and then reserved for fuller 
exposition till the fulness of time. 

At the earliest stage the ‘ perfect ’ man is simply 
the ‘upright’ man in contrast to the ‘wicked’ (Job 
11.8 28 gao QM, Ts 37®^, Pr 2®i); in Ps 37®^ and else- 
where di? and ifp'; are used convertibly. The term 
is probably applied to Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and 
Job in the same sense Gn 6® 17^ 25®’, Job P, 
although in Gn 17' ‘Walk before me* suggests 
higher thoughts, os also in Dt 18'* ‘ Perfect with 
t?ie Lord thy God* does the same. In Gn 17' LXX 
has AfjLefiiTTOi. In Dt 6® and Lv 19'® the two great 
commandments are definitely formulated, but they 
are nowhere expounded and worked out in detailed 
application (see Lk 10®’). In a similar way the 
forbidding of sins of desire Ex 20'’, the requirement 
of inner truthfulness Ps 15® 61®, ‘circumcision of 
the heart ’ Dt 30® (cf. with Ro 2®®), preference of 
moral to ceremonial purity Is 1'®, Mic 6®, J1 2'®, 

Jer 31®®, Ps 17'®, are germs of great developments ; 
but they remain germs in OT days. 

The growth in the meaning of perfection in the 
NT is immense. The goal of the old economy is 
the starting-point of the new. The positive side of 
the law is everywhere foremost, Mt ®'* ®* 25^®, 

Jn 13'’ 14'®*®® 15'®, Ja 1®®*®® and often. Insistence 
on inward righteousness is just as marked a feature 
of NT teaching. This is in great part the burden 
of the Sermon on the Mount, Mt 5®®* ®*; the 
beatitudes are blessings on gracious disposition. 
Outward obedience is too little, nothing but an 
inner transformation is sufficient, the roots and 
springs of man’s life must be made new, Mt 7'’ 
15'», Jn 3®* », Ro 8® 12®, 2 Co 5'’, Gal 5®^, He 9'® etc. 
Above all, love, which is righteousness raised to 
the highest power, appears everywhere as the 
central law of life, Mt 6«, Lk 10®’^*®’, Jn 13®^, Ro 
13'®, 1 Co 13, Ja 2«, 1 Jn 3'«* ®« 4’* "* '«• '« etc. This 
substitution of love of God and man for righteous¬ 
ness involves a complete transformation of the 
Divine law. The two great commandments of the 
law are applied in detail to the different relations 
and duties of human life, Mt 5^^, Ro 12'®, He 13', 

2 P 1’. Such summaries of duty as are found in 

Ro 12 and 13 are simply dillerent applications of 
the two chief commandments. The distance we 
have travelled is seen in comparing the ‘ perfect ’ 
of the Lord’s words in Mt 5^ with the ‘perfect’ 
of the OT. The qualifying clause ‘ As your Father,’ 
the context with its command ‘Love not merely 
your neighbour but your enemies,’ and the entire 
strain of precept in the discourse, forbid the hxing 
of narrow limits. St. Paul’s teaching in Ro 12 ® 
is in the same spirit. 

The proposal of Christ Himself as tlie example qt 
Christian life is very significant. Not merely His 
teaching. He Himself is the law, the ideal of re¬ 
newed man, Jn 13'®, Ph 2®, Eph 4®® 6'* ^ y® 

imitators of God’). This suggests the further 
fact that the new, the Christian type of character 
is the one in which the mild virtues and graces 
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prevail, Mt 11» Jn 13'^ Gal 6^^- Ph 2» 4», 
Col 3“ 

The apostolic prayers and ^vi8he8 for Christian 
Churches are full or instruction on this subject. 
Passages like Eph 3»^-« Col l»-“, 1 Th 
2 Co 13*, are the final expositions of the law of love, 
and show to what a height the idea of moral per¬ 
fection has risen. Nothing has been or can be 
added to the type of spiritual excellence there de¬ 
scribed. The two remarkable words used in 1 Th 6^ 
may be taken as an inspired interpretation of rActos, 
namely 6\6K\rfpos and dXoreXi/is; the former occurs 
again in Ja P, the latter is a &ir» \€y6iJ.evov, The 
former, Ellicott says, ‘ serves to mark that which 
is entire in all its parts,* the latter indicates the 
* thoroughness and pervasive nature of holiness * 
(see also Trench, NT Synonyms, p. 71, and Light- 
foot, ad loc.). These passages explain very fully 
the meaning or contents of the moral perfection, 
which is to be the aspiration of every Christian 
for himself, as it was the aspiration of the apostles 
for the Christians of their day. The natural doubt 
respecting the possibility of attainment is antici¬ 
pated by St. Paul’s doxology, * Unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think,* Eph 3^, a passage which reminds i 
us that the believer is kept absolutely dependent | 
on the grace and Spirit of God for the beginning , 
and perfecting of all that is good in him, Eph 2^^ 
Ph P 2«, Col 2*«, 1 P P. 

Another line of phraseology, taken from human 
growth, sheds much light on our subject. The 
perfect (rAe404) are the mature, full-grown in con¬ 
trast to babes and children {vt^wioi, iraidla). * Every 
one that partaketh of milk is a babe. Solid food 
is for perfect’ (men), He 5^*^* ‘Wherefore let us 
^o on to perfection * {re^tidrrjs), 6h ‘ Be not children 
in mind : in malice be babes, in mind be perfect * 
(rAetoi), 1 Co 14**, also 2* 3h All this explains 
‘ unto a perfect (full-grown) man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, that we may be 
no longer children,’ Eph 4^*^*. St. John has ‘little 
children, fathers, young men,* 1 Jn ‘The 

rAetoj is one who nas attained his moral end, that 
for which he was intended, namely to be a man in 
Christ ’ (Trench, NT Syn, p. 74). ‘ In this sense 

St. Paul claimed to be WXeios, even while almost in 
the same breath he disclaimed the being rereXetw- 
fxhoi, Ph {ih,). The apostle’s disclaimer 

intimates that there is no state of perfectness 
which excludes the possibility of advance; the 
full-grown man is still in process of growth. St. 
James also has the idea of perfection, P 3*. 

It is encouraging to remember that this high 
teaching of Scripture has always been kept before 
the mind of the Church. Here again St. Paul is 
our leader, ‘Forgetting the things which are be¬ 
hind, I press on toward the goal,^ Ph 3^*'-. The 
question of the possibility of Christian perfection 
in the present life was raised by Augustine and 
answered in the affirmative. To doubt it, he said, 
would be to limit the power of Divine grace. But 
he doubts, or rather denies, that there have been 
perfect Christians, assigning as reasons the >veak- 
ness of human nature, tne danger of pride, the need 
of discipline (see quotations in Pope, Commnd, of 
TheoL iii. p. 70). The mediaeval and Roman Catholic 
Church holds not only the possibility but the fact 
in the case of ‘saints,’ canonization being the 
Church’s seal on the perfect life. The use of the 
term ‘ saints * to denote a special class of Christians 
is extra-scriptural, as in Scripture the term is 
^plied to all Christians, Ro and elsewhere. 
T^e motive of the monastic system in its long 
history and multitudinous forms has been to secure 
favourable conditions for living a perfect Christian 
life, supposed to be impossible in ordinary circum¬ 
stances. ‘If thou wilt be perfect, sell all that 


thou hast* (Mt 19*^), has been held to dictate the 
condition of such a life, as it was the voice ever 
sounding in the ears of Francis of Assisi. What¬ 
ever our iudgment on the monastic system, the 
nobility or its original aims must be acknowledged. 
The great succession of mystics of the h Kempis 
type in every Church and age has done much to 
preserve the tradition of a deep spiritual life. The 
passages of Scripture which are their watchwords 
(Jn 16S Gal 2**, Col 3^"‘) have been shown to 
describe true experiences. John Wesley’s doctrine 
on the subject merely follows in the wake of many 
teachers and communities whose aim has been the 

romotion of the highest Christian life. It is a 

octrine of relative perfection in a very strict 
I sense. His own favourite definition of its nature 
j is expressed in the terras of the two chief com- 
I mandments, which he insists are an ideal intended 
I to be realized in actual life. His doctrine differs 
only in name from the teaching of all who desire 
and seek the highest life of holiness. In any case 
the perfect conformity to the image of the Son, 
whicli is God’s eternal purpose (Ro 8*®), must ever 
remain the cherished nope of every believer in 
Christ. J. S. Banks. 

PERFORM, PERFORMANCE. — These words 
have lost the idea of finishing, committing, which 
once belonged to them. Tindale translates Lk 
14*®.** ‘Which of you disposed to build a toure 
sytteth not doune before and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient |to performe it ? lest 
after he hath layde the foundacion, and is not 
able to performe it, all that beholde it beginne to 
mocke him.* And Robinson in More's Utopia, ii. 
(Lupton’s ed. p. 170), says, * The lacke of tne one 
is performed and fylled up with the aboundaunce 
of the other.* This is often the meaning of ‘ per¬ 
form* in AV. Thus Is 10^* ‘When the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon Mount 
Zion* (i?M;‘’9, lit. ‘ when he hath cut off,’ the figure 
being taken from the cutting off of the finished 
web from the loom ; LXX 6rav ffvvre\i<rfQ ; Vulg 
cum impleverit; Wyc. ‘shall fulfelle,* Purvey 
‘ hath fillid *; Cov. ‘ As soone as I have per- 
furmed *). Lk 2®* ‘ When they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord* is not 
mermy ‘when they had done all things,* but ‘when 
they liad completed’ or (RV) ‘accomplished* (u;t 
cVAecrar'). To ‘ perform the doing* of a thing (as in 
I 2 Co 8^^) is now tautology, whence RV ‘ complete 
the doing * ( t 6 iroiijaai iiriTeXiaare), The change in 
' the meaning of ‘ perform * is due to the supposition 
that it is made up of per and form, and to form 
is to do, to make. It has no connexion with form, 
being derived from Fr. parfournir, to furnish com- 
pletmy, accomplish. Its original and proper mean¬ 
ing is well expressed by Maundeville {Travels, p. 
266), ‘But whan he saughe thet he myghte not dou 
it, ne bringe it to an ende, he preyed to God of 
Nature that he wolde par forme that that he had 
begonne.’ Cf. Ps 20® 2pi 67® (Pr. Bk.). 

Performance is used in A V only in the sense of 
bringing to yan end, completing, viz. Lk 1*® (reXel- 
uxTiS, RV ‘ fulfilment *), 2 Co 8“ (rd erireXiffai, RV 
‘ the completion ’). J. Hastings. 

PERFUME, in the sense of a fragrant material, 
is tr® of /iibp fciloreth, in Ex 30*®, and of [an* only 
in plur.] rikIpuMm, in Is 67*. In the verbal form to 
sprinkle scents, in Pr 7^^, it is qw Frag¬ 

rance, a word which does not occur in Av, has been 
introduced by RV in Ca !*• 7^* in place of ‘ savour * 
or * smell,* and is the rendering of 0*1. The same 
word occurs in Gn 27®^, Hos 14®, Ca 4^ 7®. 

The use of odorous or strongly-smelling materials 
has been alluded to under Ointment and In¬ 
cense, as well as under the specific names of the 
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various scents. Most of these Scripture perfumes 
are pungent rather than sweetly-smelling, and 
would not please the present taste; but, as Pliny 
has said, there have oeen fashions in odours as 
in clothes. The raw materials are gums, resins, 
roots, barks, or leaves, and these were variously 
combined, according to the skill and fancy of the 
perfumer. These are called ‘ apothecaries ’ in 
fex 30”'» 37», 2Ch 16^ Neh 38 (o'ciin), Ec 10», Sir 
38® 49^ (LXX in both /Ai;/»e^6s), and ‘ confectionaries * 
in 1 S 8^* (n’inin). RV suostitutes ‘ perfumers * ex¬ 
cept in 2 Ch, Neh, and Sir ; but these texts also 
refer to perfumers, not apothecaries in the modern 
sense of the word. These perfumers constituted a 

g uild among the Jews; see Apothecary, i. 126 ; 
ONFECTION, i. 464; MEDICINE, above, p. 332. 
These odorous compounds were either for per¬ 
sonal or for ritual use. Those used for the former 
usually took the form of ointments (which see), 
and were (1) for the purpose of masking the odour 
of the body, which is apt to be strong and disagree¬ 
able in a hot country. This is especially the case 
with the feet, hence the Greeks and Romans re¬ 
garded it as a great luxury to have their feet 
anointed with sweet-smelling ointment. Athenjeus 
quotes a number of authorities in reference to this 
practice (xii. 78). It was in accordance with this 
mode of showing honour to guests that the woman 
anointed the feet of our Lord (Lk 7®®, cf. Jn 12®). 
For other cases of the cosmetic use of ointments 
or perfumes see Anointing. The use of those was 
looked upon as an effeminate luxury by Pliny, who 
deprecates the lavish use of them in Rome (xiii. 1). 

(2) Perfumes, such as frankincense, were some¬ 
times chewed to give to the breath a sweet scent 
(Ca 7*). For modern instances see Lane, Mod* 
Egvp, i. 238. 

(3) Ladies among the Jews sometimes carried per¬ 
fume boxes at their girdles (Is 3'-^®); these were 
called and this is translated ‘tablets* (i.e. 

lockets) in AV, They were most probably metallic 
boxes containing ointment or frankincense. Such 
boxes have been found in E^pt. 

(4) Perfumes were sprinkled on garments or 
placed in boxes with clothing to give them a 
pleasant odour (Ps 45®, Ca 4'^). This is still done 
in the East as in the West (see Lane, ib. i. 256). 

(6) Perfume was sprinkled on couches or beds as 
in Pr 7^^ 

(6) In the Persian harem, perfumes were the chief 
means of purification in use: six months unction 
with oil of myrrh, and six months with spices and 
the ‘ ointment of the women,* LXX jfA'fiyfjxun tQv 
ywaiK^y (Est 2'®). At the present day rosewater is 
used for such purificatory washing (Burckhardt, 
Arabia^ i. 68). 

(7) Odours and spices were used at funerals, 
applied as antiseptics to the body. A^ was laid 
in a bed filled witn sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the perfumers (2 Ch 16^^); and 
Nicodemus provided about 100 lbs. of myrrh and 
aloes for the burial of our Lord. They were also 
burned at funerals; probably the burnings of 
2 Ch 16*^ 21^ were made of tnem. At Poppma’s 
funeral Nero burned more perfumes than Arabia 
could produce within a year (Pliny, xii. 18). 

Of the ritual or ceremonial uses of perfumes, 
usually in the form of incense, mention is made in 
many places in the OT. Sometimes it was burned 
before a king when making a state procession. To 
this there is an allusion in tne pillar of smoke which 
preceded the king in Ca 3®. Quintus Curtius speaks 
of a similar ceremonial in the case of Indian princes 
(viii. 38). See Incense in vol. ii. p. 468*. 

The period at which incense was introduced into 
the Jewish worship is unknown, but it was per¬ 
haps used in vei^ early times (see, however, In¬ 
cense, ib, p. 467^. The Egyptians used it as far 


back as the 4th dynasty, and on almost every stele 
of the period which covers the whole of the Israelite 
sojourn in Egypt there is specific mention of ntr 
sntr or incense* Odorous fumigations are used in 
all ceremonial religions, and the sweet smell is 
supposed to propitiate the god. Oedipus says that 
Th^es ‘reeks with incense and rings with prayers * 
(Sophocles, Oedipus TyrannuSy 4), and Heroaotus 
records that Datis, the Median, burnt 30 talents of 
frankincense on the altar at Rheneea (vi 97). Simi¬ 
lar references might be multiplied for other places, 
and for cults the most dissimilar. To this idea 
Amos alludes, when speaking for the offended Deity 
he says that ‘ He will not smell * in their solemn 
assemblies (5®'). RV renders it ‘ will take no de¬ 
light,* which is a paraphrase, the AV being the 
literal rendering. In the NT there is no account of 
the use of perfumes in Christian worship, but the 
idea is spiritualized like the other typical observ¬ 
ances of the old worship: thus St. Paul calls the self- 
sacrifice of Christ ‘ a sacrifice to God for a sweet¬ 
smelling savour* (Enh 5®); and he also calls the 
gifts which the Philippians had sent to him by 
Epaphroditus ‘ an odour of a sweet smell * (Ph 4'®). 
In the apocalyptic vision the four living creatures 
and the 24 elders before the throne of God are said 
to offer incense, which is the type of the prayers of 
saints, Rev 5®. 

The perfumes mentioned in the Bible will be 
found under their specific names. Tliey are Aloes, 
Apples (said to yimd a fragrance, but scarcely a 
perfume in the strict sense), Balm, Bdellium 
(probably derived from a species of Amyris and 
edlied to myrrh, see Jos. Ant. III. i. 6), Calamus 
(probably one of the lemon-grasses, such as Andro- 
pogon pachnodesy or schmnanthns. The former 
yields the sweet-scented Turkish grass-oil of com¬ 
merce. It might, however, be the Acorus calamus 
or sweet-cane, but this is unlikely), Camnhire 
(henna). Cassia, Cinnamon, Costus (see OlNT- 
MENT), Frankincense, Oalbanum, Ladanum (tlie 

of Gn 37“ 43^^ translated ‘ myrrh,* but much more 
probably the odorous gum exuded by a Cistusy either 
C. Ledon or C. laurifoliusy perhaps Creticus)y Man¬ 
drakes (mentioned as fragrant, but not a perfumer’s 
material, Ca 7^®), Mastic {crylvo^y the Pistacia 
lentiscusy mentioned only in the Apocr. Sus ®^), 
Myrrh (yielded by Balsamodendron myTrha)y 
Onycha (the of Ex 30®^, either ladanum, as 
in the Arabic Version, or the sweet-smelling oper¬ 
culum of a Strombus. Its smell is alluded to in 
Sir 24“), Saffron, Spikenard, Stacte (probably 
storax, the resin of Styrax officinale)y Tragacanth 
(nil3^ of Gn 37“ 43^S the gum exuded hy Astragalus 
trcMocantha). 

The proper names Keturah, Basemath, and 
Euodia seem to be derived from the words for 
‘incense* or ‘fragrance.* A. Macalister. 

PERGA {Ulpm ; the form nipyay which might 
have been expected, seems not to occur: * in Latin 
commonly Perga, but Pliny has Perae) was one of 
the two greatest cities of Pamphylia in ancient 
times (Si^ being the other). Strabo describes it 
^ as being on the Oestrus, 60 stadia, 7 to 8 miles, 

I from its mouth; and he speaks of the nyer 
I as navigable. There is some inaccuracy in this 
I statement, as Perga is fully 6 miles west from the 
Oestrus; but it is true that the nearest point on 
the river is about 60 stadia above the mouth. 
Mela more correctly says that Perga was situated 
between the rivers Oestrus and Cataractes, but 
nearer the former (which he too describes m navi- 
I gable). The earliest known memorials of Perga 

I « A coin In the Britiih Muieum Catalogue, No. 27, readi 
irepfA; hut this may be an abbreviation of the adjectiva 
On No. 48 the city name is indubitably TTCpCr] h« 
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are its coins, which begin early in the 2nd cent. 
B. c. But its walls are of Seleucid, not Porganienian 
style, and, therefore, probably were built in the 
3rd cent.: and Perga began to strike coins when 
set free irom the rule of the Seleucid kings of 
Syria in B,o. 189. Its coins last in a fairly rich 
series till about A.D. 276 ; and it was the only 
• Greek city * except Alexandria that struck coins of 
the emperor Tacitus. Side and Perga both ranked 
as metropolitan cities of Pamphylia: on coins 
Perga is styled metropolis under the emperor 
Tacitus, but certainly had that rank earlier (as 
Side also must have ranked as metropolis, though 
its coins do not mention the title). 

Perga was evidently the stronghold of native 
Pamphylian feeling in opposition to the Greek 
colony Attalia, which was founded during the 
2nd cent. B.c. Its coinage is invariably associated 
with the native goddess, who was identified with 
the Greek Artemis, but evidentljr was more like 
the Ephesian than the true Hellenic deity. Some¬ 
times she is called on coins the Queen of Perga 
{^dyatraa written in Pamphylian alphabet), but 
commonly Artemis of Perga. She is represented 
either as the Greek short-clad huntress Artemis, 
sometimes with a sphinx beside her, sometimes 
with a stag, or as the Greek goddess, wearing a 
long tunic, but still carrying the bow; but far 
more characteristic is the type common in imperial 
times, in which she is symbolized by a quaint 
simulacrum, j)robably representing a large stone 
with a rounded top: the top is sometimes modified 
to resemble a female head with long veil and 
kalathos, while the stone in its lower part then 
seems like a rude and massive human body. On 
the stone sometimes there appear to be zones of 
dancing figures. The sphinx or the eagle are fre¬ 
quent accompaniments of the simulacnim. This 

f oddess may safely be described as similar to the 
Iphesian (see Diana). Tlie name Leto seems 
probably to belong to her, whetlier it bo a modifi¬ 
cation of the Lycian word lada (the lady), or of the 
old Semitic Al-lat or Alilat.* 

The site of Perga is now called Murtana, and is 
about 12 miles north-east of Attalia. The temple 
is described by Strabo as standing on a higher 
ground beside the city. This higher ground was 
the site of the older city, and constituted the acro¬ 
polis. It is not an isolated hill, but part of that 
steep-edged plateau which occupies much of tlie 
country between Oestrus and Cataractes. In the 
time of Strabo the city seems to have been on 
the low ground south of the acropolis. All the 
ruins—w^ls, gates, theatre, stadium, churches, 
etc.—are in that part, while few remains are now 
visible on the acropolis ; but the platform with the 
lower part of six granite columns near the south¬ 
east of the acropolis (which G. Hirachfeld and 
other travellers took for the temple of Artemis) is 
considered by Petersen too rude for that doubtless 
splendid building, t The greatness of the city was 
bound up with that of the goddess: compare the 
speech of Demetrius about tlie Ephesian Axtemis 
in Ac 19. The right of asylum, doubtless,. be¬ 
longed to her temple and precinct (see Arch, Epi¬ 
graph, Mittheil, aus Oesterreichf 1897, p. 66). 

Paul and Barnabas, with Jolin Mark, on their 
first missionary journey, sailed from Paphos and 
came to Perga in Pamphylia (Ac 9^*); and the 
expression reminds us of Strabo’s opinion that 
Perga was on the navigable river. It would 
appear from all the passages taken together that 
there was a port-town on the river, ranking not as 
a separate city, but as part of Perga. The apostles 
seem not to nave stayed long in Perga, and they 
are not said to have; preached there. The failure 

• See CUiet and Bishoprict of Phryaia (lUinBay), pt I. p. 001. 
f Id LaDCkoroDski, Stadte Pamphylientf L p. 86. 


of any allusion to preaching may safely be taken 
as a proof that they did not preach, but for some 
reason changed their plan, ana thus lost the com¬ 
pany of John (see Pamphylia). The form of 
expression, ‘ Perga of Pamphylia,’ Ac 13**, does not 
imply distinction from any other Perga (for there 
was no other city of that name): it means only 
‘ to the province Pamphylia, and specially tlie 
capital Perga.’ But on their return, perhaps 
two years later, Paul and Barnabas preached in 
Perga, though apparently with no marked success. 
Thereafter they went to Attalia, on the coast, 
to get a ship for the Syrian coast: many ships 
womd pass to and fro between Syria and the 
west, touching at Attalia, but not going up to 
Perga. 

The early history of Christianity in Perga is 
very obscure, and probably its progress was slow 
(see Pamphylia). Some martyrs — Theodonis, 
Philippa, Socrates, and Dionysius — at Perga 
{Acta Sanct.f 20 Sept., p. 137) are mentioned 
under one of the many emperors called Antoninus, 
perhaps Elagabalus. But Perga is never mentioned 
in the oldest Martyrologies, the Syriac and the 
Hieronymian; nor is Side. 

Under the Christian empire, Perga and Side, 
as being metropolitan bishoprics, each exercised 
authority over a part of the whole province ; Perga 
being head of Secunda Pamphylia, the western 
division. It is by no means certain that this 
division affected the civil administration; it may 
have been only ecclesiastical j but the point is not 
determined as yet. Hierocles, about A.D. 630, 

f ives only one province Pamphylia, yet ho gives 
rst all the Pergaian cities, and thereafter all the 
Sidetan, apparently implying both a knowledge of 
the distinction and a refusal to recognize it as a 
real fact of government. 

Perga fell into decay in later Byzantine time. 
It had not sufficient military strength for that 
disturbed period. Between A.D. 787 and 812 it 
was amalgamated in the ecclesiastical system with 
the neighbouring city of Sillyon as a joint metro¬ 
politan hishopric ; Sillyon haa been an independent 
autokephalos bishopric for about a century pre¬ 
viously. Evidently, these two inland cities were 
lioth aecaying in the 8th century. The ruin of 
Perga proceeded steadily. In A.D. 1084 Attaleia* 
was made a metropolis. The official lists, Notit Ice 
Episcopatuurrit represent this as if Attaleia were 
made then an independent archbishopric, and 
Perga remained metropolis of Pamphylia Sccunda. 
But in reality Perga was now a mere ecclesiastical 
title, and Attaleia was the residence of the real 
head of all the Pamphylian Church that remained: 
in truth, most of Pamphylia provincia was now in 
^rtihue infideliurriy having been conceded to the 
Turks by the feeble competitors who were struggling 
with one another for the throne of the Byzantine 
empire after the ruin of the imperial power at the 
battle of Manzikert in 1071. 

The true state of matters is quite frankly recog¬ 
nized in the (late) Fourth Notitia, where the entry 
reads : 6 SvXafou 6t koX X^ycrat, dvO' oO (vl vvv 

6 'ArraX/ttf. So, too, a MS (Tischendorf, Nov, Test, 
iii. Proleg. p. 629, No. 99), dated A.D. 1345 or 1446, 
was written by the hand of Theognostus, prjTpoTroXl- 
Tov ntpyrfs KaVArraKelatf i^dpxov rrji Kfvrjs (i,e, Kaiy^s) 
devrtpat ilap,<t>v\laf, ^ To complete this account of 
the decay of Christian organization in Pamphylia, 
it may be added that Side was degraded (1283- 
1321) from tenth to thirteenth in the order of 
rank of the metropoleis (its place being given to 
Philadelphia, which was then so important a city 
to the narrowed Christian empire); and in 1328- 
1341 Side dis^peared entirely from the list of 
metropoleis, Mfonemvasia as head of the whole 
* Note on Tenth Notiti* (Parthey, p. 214, No. 622X 
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Peloponnesus taking its place.* Thus we reach 
the modem state of things, in which there is 
in Pamphylia only the single Christian dignitary 
at Attalia. It would appear perhaps, that, when 
Perga was at last dehnitmy recognized as being in 
jpartibus injidelium, the new bishopric of Pyrgion, 
in the Cayster valley, was identified with it, so 
that the titular bishop of Perga officiated at 
Pyrgion with his old order of precedence according 
to the official lists (which never formally accepted 
t.ie real historical facts): this seems implied in 
the entry in a late document printed in Parthey’s 
Notitias Episcop. p. 314, No. 60, Hipyvj rh vvv Uvoyb 
(i.e, Ilvpylop), The elevation of Pyrgion took place 
between 1193 and 1199. Similarly, Proconnesos 
was put in the place of Mokisos-Justinianopolisf 
(hea<a of Cappadocia Tertia), and Monemvasia in 
that of Side, But in almost all such cases the 
official lists continued to preserve the old situation, 
and rarely recognized the facts of the time when 
they were written. 

LrrBRATnRH.~LanGkoronskl, St&dU PamphyUem \ Hill, Cat. 
of Coins, Brit. Mus., Pamphylia, etc. On the eccleilaetical facts 
several articles by Gelzer in Jahtbuch. fiir protestamt. Theologie, 
xii.; and Ramsay, Hist. Qeogr. of Asia Minor (see Index, s.vv.). 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PERGAMUS or PERGAMUM (ij lUpyapos or r6 
n^pya/uoy ; the word occurs in NT only in dat. and 
accus., leaving the nom. uncertain; in other 
authorities both forms occur; Ptolemy, Dion 
Cassius (lix. 28. 1), and Stephanus Byz. have ll^p* 
yafjMSfX while almost all other writers and inscrip¬ 
tions have n^pyapLOp) was a great and famous city 
of Mysia, adjoining the district called Teuthrania, 
about 15 miles up the Caicus valley from the sea, 
and about 3 miles north of the river, which was 
navigable for the small ancient ships. Two small 
streams joined the Caicus near Pergamum, the 
Selinus actually flowing through the city and the 
Keteios washing its walls on the east. Between 
these two streams was a well-marked hill, which 
was the site of the earliest city and of the Acro¬ 
polis of the later city (with many of its most 
magnificent buildings, agora, gymnasium, Greek 
theatre, temples of Dionysos, Athena, Faustina, 
Trajan, etc., and the great altar of Zeus). The 
enlarged later city extended across the Selinus to 
the south-west; and here were amphitheatre, circus, 
Roman theatre, probably the temple of Augustus, 
and farther west the sacred precinct and temple of 
Asklepios. 

Pergamum was an ancient city, which struck 
coins as early as 420-400. But its greatness began 
early in the 3rd cent., when Phileteerus managed 
to appropriate a great treasure deposited there 
under his charge by king Lysimachus; and by the 
support of Seleucus, the Syrian king, he gradually 
made himself independent and powerful (B.o. 284- 
263). He was succeeded by his nephew, Eumenes 
(26^241); thereafter succeeded Attains I., who took 
the title of king (241-197); Eumenes II. (197-169); 
Attains II. (159-138); and Attains III. (138-133), 
who bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans. 

The military glory of the Attalid kings and of 
Pergamum la^ in the wars with the Gauls or 
Galatians (which see), who invaded Asia Minor in 
B.O. 278. Eumenes i. paid tribute to the Gauls; 
but Attains i. refused to continue this humiliating 

• Notltla, iv. 60, xiL 14. 36 (Parthey, pp. 186, 237, 288): tha 
■tubborn unwillincnest of the official Notitise to recognize the 
real facte appears In the Fourth Notitia, which etUl continues 
to mention Side (iv. 11) )n its old place as head of Pamphylia, 
besides recording its new situation. But xii. mentions the 
new situation twice, under each name. 

t Known only from Georgius Pachymeres, i. p. 286 {Hist, 
Geogr. As. Min. p. 800). 

t Steph. Thes., quotes Xen. ITeU. ill. 1.6, Paus. vii. 16.1, x. 25. 
10, etc. (where the fern, gender proves the nom., unless WAir Is to 
be understood), but does not mention the above instances. The 
true text in Polyb., Strab., Appian, Phllostr. etc., is ri nipyiMf, 


custom; and when war followed he won a great 
victory at the sources of the Caicus, about n.c. 241- 
240. It was in tlie flush of this victory that Attains 
assumed the title of king. The success was cele¬ 
brated in art and literature as a triumph of Hellenic 
civilization over barbarism. This and other vic¬ 
tories gave Attains supremacy over great part of 
western Asia Minor {Asia cis Taurum ); but about 
222 the Seleucid dominion over this country was re¬ 
stored, and Pergamenian power shrank once more 
to its previous narrow bounds, what was called the 
xarptia dpxb immediately round Pergamum. Attains 
slowly reconquered his lost empire, and, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the Roman enmity against the Seleucid 
kings, he threw all his strength on the side of the 
OTeat republic. About 205 he actively aided the 
Romans to get from Pessinus the sacred image of 
the Phrygian mother of the gods, which the sTibyl- 
line books directed them to bring to Rome as a 
condition of success in the war against Hannibal. 
Eumenes ii. continued the policy of alliance with 
Rome. He actively co-operated in the war of 190, 
and at the peace of 189 the whole Seleucid do¬ 
minions on this side of Taurus were given to him. 
Thus once more Pergamum became the capital of 
western Asia Minor, and in the following 18 years 
Eumenes carried on vigorous operations in central 
Asia Minor, and won several successes over the 
Gauls (who had been settled in the part of ancient 
Phrygia and Cappadocia which was henceforth 
called Galatia). But the Romans were not in¬ 
clined to allow Eumenes to become too strong, 
and their steady though carefully veiled support 
maintained the Galatians in independence, when 
they seemed on the point of falling into subjection 
to Pergamum. 

In tiie spring of the year 133 Attains ill. died, 
leaving a will in which, while he ordered that 
Pergamum and the other towns should be admini¬ 
stered as constitutional, self-governing cities, he 
bequeathed his entire kingdom to the Romans.* 
At this point the coinage of l^ergamum again begins 
to illuminate the city, whereas from 284 to 133 the 
coins were exclusively royal. The most famous 
class of Pergamene coins, the cistophori. struck 
first by the kings, were continued after the royal 
rule ended. Cistophori were struck, not only at 
Pergamum but also at many other of the great 
cities of Asia (including Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia, 
and Caria), and they were tne commonest current 
silver coin in the .^gean lands. The type was 
composite, uniting the cista mystica and other 
accompaniments of Dionysiac worship. The coin¬ 
age of Pergamum continues in an unbroken and 
very rich series down to the reign of Gallienus, in 
the latter part of the 3rd cent, after Christ. 

In 133 the Pergamenian realm, bequeathed to 
the Romans, was formed into a Roman province; 
but the province was much smaller than the king¬ 
dom, for Phrygia Magna was mven away to 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. Phrygia was re¬ 
claimed by the Senate after B.O. 120, when Mith¬ 
ridates died; but, though loosely attached to the 
province, it was not properly organized and definitely 
incorporated in Asia (as the new province was callea) 
until the year B.O. 8^4 under the government of 
SuUa, From that time onwards the province had 
much the same extent as the old Pergamenian 
realm. The name Asia as applied to the province 
was apparently a Roman mvention, but it was 
taken up by the Greek population, and is used 
freely in the inscriptions of the great cities to 
indicate the Roman provincial unity with all the 
countries embraced in it (see Lydia, Asia). 

•See Frftnkel, Insehriften von Pergamon, I. No. 248, an 
Inscription which confirms the real existence of this will 
against the scepticism of several modem historians. See 
also Mommsen in Athen. MUtheil. des Inst. 1890, p. 198. 
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The four chief gods of Pergamum are mentioned 
in an oracle of c^out a.d. 167, which ordered the 
Pergamenians to seek relief from the peat pesti¬ 
lence by appealing to Zeus, Dionysos, Athena, and 
Asklepios.* All appear frequently as types on the 
coins of the city. Zeus Soter and Athena Nike¬ 
phoros were especially honoured as having given 
victory over the Gauls in the olden time. The 
whole strength and skill of Pergamenian art was 
directed to glorify them as the patrons of Greek 
genius triumphing over barbarism. Asklepios was 
introduced from Epidauros, probably in a compara¬ 
tively recent historical period (perliaps in the 6th 
cent. B.C.). Dionysos was apparently a native 
Anatolian deity, worshipped with mysteries and 
rites of a peculiar society called Eoukoloi or 
Ox-herds, who were the attendants of the A^ios 
raOoot. a mystic name of Dionysos. All these 
goas iiad splendid places of worship. Zeus and 
Athena were more of Hellenic and artistic con¬ 
ceptions, Dionysos Kathegemon more purely re¬ 
ligious. Under the Roman empire, Asklepios the 
Saviour (Soter) became the most fashioname deity 
of Pergamum; but he appears on coins as early as 
159-138 and often in the 1st cent. B.o. As the 
god of the healing art, he had a temple and a 
sacred precinct to which flocked many invalids for 
medical treatment, which they received partly 
directly from the god (who revealed the method 
of cure in dreams when the sufferers slept in his 
sacred place), partly from the priests and physicians 
in attendance on the temple. As this worship 
and medical treatment brought many wealthy 
visitors to Pergamum, the god was naturally 
highly popular in the city. Hence, in the 2nd and 
3ra cents, after Christ, Asklepios was the repre¬ 
sentative deity of Pergamum, standing for it as 
type on most of the symbolical alliance coins. 

The view has been often maintained that the 
richness of the accessories with which the worship 
of these and other deities was conducted in Per¬ 
gamum suggested the words in Rev describing 
the city as the place ‘ where the throne of Satan 
is,* ana as the place ‘where Satan dwelleth.* Ac¬ 
cording to that view, Pergamum is pictured as a 
religious centre, and contrasted with purely com¬ 
mercial cities like Sm3mia and Ephesus and 
Corinth. But this picture is hardly true to the 
facts as they existed when the Apocalypse was 
written. It was not the case that commercial 
cities were less given to religion in ancient times 
than those which, like Pergamum, lay apart from 
the great lines of commerce and intercourse. 
Writers who take that view are misled by modern 
ideas, natural in modem time when religion has 
become a moral force, resisting and seeking to 
withdraw men from many of tlie practices con¬ 
ducive to commercial success. But in ancient 
times religion was rather the glorification of suc¬ 
cess, commercial and otherwise; the gods were the 
patrons of every side of common Rfe; and the 
great commercid city was most likely to be the 
great religious city. If the greatest centre of 
pagan ritual in the province Asia is the place 
where the throne of Satan is, then Ephesus is the 
ci^ that beyond all others merits that description. 

The words of Rev 2^* must refer to some other 
attribute which can be truly attached to Per¬ 
gamum. Pliny sets us in the right path by his 
remark, Nat. Hist. v. 30, that Pergamum was far 
the most distinguished city of Asia {longe Claris- 
simum A sice, i.e. provincice). These words show 
clearly that Pliny regarded Pergamum as the 
capital of the province. The province Asia had 
come into existence as an enfranchised f kingdom, 

* Friinkol, l.o. 11. p. 289. 

f When kings cessed to govern It the change was a declara¬ 
tion of freedom. 


with a universally recognized capital: Pergamum 
was the germ out of which the kingdom had 
slowly grown to maturity and strength. Occupy¬ 
ing tnis historical pre-eminence, Pergamum was 
naturally recognized as the capitid of the new 
province Asia; and it retained this position for 
over two centuries. By the middle or the second 
century after Christ, on the contrary, there can 
be no aoubt that Ephesus was recognized generally 
as the capital of the province. It is uncertain at 
what time the change was made. It is even un¬ 
certain whether the change was formally made at 
some definite time by imperial order, or ^adually 
came about in practice without any authoritative 
imperial recognition. It is, however, certain that, 
under Augustus, Pergamum was still the capital, 
for the provincial council (called the Koivbv *A<rtas) * 
built there the temple dedicated to Rome and 
Augustus to serve as its meeting-place, while 
Ephesus then was not officially regarded as lead¬ 
ing city. The provincial council built a temple at 
Smyrna to Tiberius, and it was perhaps not until 

A. D. 41-54 that it built at ]^hesus a temple and 
dedicated it to Claudius, f Down to this time it 
seems reasonably certain that Ephesus had not 
been recognized, either by general consent or by 
imperial act, as capital of the province. The pro¬ 
vincial council necessarily made its temple and 
meeting-place first in the provincial capital; and 
by degrees the modification was introduced that 
temples and meetings were arranged also in other 
great cities of the province. Asia was peculiar in 
having so many meeting-places of the provincial 
council; in many provinces there was one single 
unvarying place of meeting for the council. 
Ephesus naa built a temple of Au^stus before 

B. c. 5;t but this seems to have neen only a 
dedication by the city, and not arranged and 
sanctioned by the provmcial council; § and it stood 
in the sacrecl precmct of Artemis, not in a separate 
precinct of its own. 

Even in the beginning of the 2nd cent. Per¬ 
gamum probably still ranked officially as the 
capital, for it had got a second temple of the 
Emperors, and the title ‘ twice Neokoros,’ before 
A.D. 123 (and probably already in the time of 
Trajan), whereas Ephesus acquired these honours 
only late in the reign of Hadrian, between the 
proconsulate of Peducaeus Priscinus, a.d. 127, and 
that of Aurelius Fulvus Antoninus about A.D. 
130 or 135.11 

Should we not, then, explain by this primacy in 
the worship of the Emperors the statement in Rev 
2^^ that * the throne of Satan * is at Pergamum ? 
The city was still officially the capital of the 
province, and, especially, it was recognized as the 
chief centre of the imperial worship, in which the 
unity and loyalty of tlie province was expressed. 
In tliis latter point lay tne peculiar aggravation 
and abomination. It was the worship of the 
Emperors that was recomized, when the Apoc. was 
written, as the special foe of Christianity, as 
Antichrist, as Satan. It was the refusal of the 
Christians to pay the proper respect to the em¬ 
peror by performing the prescribed acts of ritual 
and worship in the imperial religion that formed 
the test by which they could be detected, and the 
reason why they were outlawed; their refusal 

* See Asiarch. 

t This, though regarded as praotioallv certain by Buchner, ds 
Neocoria, p. 88, is far from being so well established as he repre¬ 
sents. It is not at all certain that there was a temple of 
Olaudius at Ephesus. The temple built by the council at 
Ephesus is called ' temple of the Emperors’ in Insor. Brit, Mut. 
No. 481, and Smym. mom. iii. p. 180. 

} See Hicks,/nscnp. of Bnf. Mus. No. 522 (where date b.o. 6 
should be corrected to 6). 

8 Buchner (loe. eU.) seems to have failed to observe the exist¬ 
ence of this temple at Ephesus: he never refers to it. 

I Buchner, de Ntocorva, p. 59; CIQ 2966, 2966, 29875. 
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was interpreted as a proof of disloyalty and 
treason, for it was a refusal to acquiesce in, and to 
be members of, the imperial unity.* Pergamum, 
as the chief centre of that imperial worship for the 
province, was the seat and ‘the throne of Satan.* 

We are too i^orant of the details regarding the 
imperial worship in Asia to be able to say exactly 
what was implied in that primacy. The Council 
of Asia met also at other places, as Ephesus (hence 
the presence of the Asiarcns there, Ac 19), Smyrna, 
Sardis; but some sort of pre-eminence belonged to 
Pergamum at least as late as A.D. 127 (as has been 
sta^ above). Now Hadrian visited Pergamum 
probably in a.d. 123. t He was again in Asia in 
129, when he visited Laodicea in the Lycus valley, 
and presumably Ephesus and Tralleis. His in¬ 
terest in and knowledge of the province, the free¬ 
dom with which he cnanged old institutions to 
suit the circumstances of the day, and the fact 
that he not merely permitted Ephesus to attain a 
second Neokorate (like Pergamum), but also struck 
imperial silver coins bearing the type and name 
of. DIANA EPHKSIA (thereby recognizing her as a 
Roman deity),$ all combine to prove that it was 
he who reco^iized the overwhelming practical im¬ 
portance of Ephesus, and transferred the primacy 
of the province from Pergamum to Ephesus about 
A.D. 129. If this be so (and it seems practically 
certain), then we have an important piece of evi¬ 
dence about Rev 2“; that passage was written 
before A.D. 129. 

But the order of enumeration of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, beginning with Ephesus, seems 
to start from the capital, and then to go round the 
important cities in geographical order—Smyrna, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Lao¬ 
dicea. The explanation probably is that a con¬ 
flict existed between the oflScial view and the 
popular view: the former still regarded Per¬ 
gamum as the capital, while the latter had regard 
to the practical fact that Ephesus was the greatest 
and most important city of Asia, on the main 
route of communication, whereas Pergamum lay 
on a bypath, and had only a historical title to the 
primacy in Asia. In this case the ecclesiastical 
organization accepted the facts of the situation 
from the time of Paul onwards; so also did the 
emperor Caligula in a decree quoted by Dion 
Cassius, lix. 28. 1 (unless he w^as following chrono¬ 
logical order). 

Even after it lost the pre-eminence in the pro¬ 
vince, Pergamum continued to be a great and 
specially honourable city. It was granted a third 
Neokorate by Caracalla; and no Asian city ever 
attained more. This title has often been mis¬ 
apprehended by the older writers ; when a ^ city 
styles itself Neokoros on coins and in inscriptions, 
this always implies ‘ warden of a temple dedicated 
to the imperial worship.* When a city has the 
title ‘ thrice Neokoros,* this implies three separate 
temples of Emperors, each with its separate priest¬ 
hood and services and stafif of attendant ministers. 
Ephesus, by a solitary exception to the rule, 
sometimes Doasts itself ‘four times Neokoros,* 
where the fourth Neokorate refers to the worship 
of Diana the Ephesian, recognized as a Roman 
deity by Hadrian (see above). Pergamum on its 
coins boasts itself as the first city honoured with 
triple Neokorate; but no stress can be laid on this 
boast, for the three cities, Pergamum, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, vied with one another in titles, inventing 
or appropriating them, and all three claimed the 
primacy of Asia on diflerent grounds. § 

♦ See Th$ Church in the Rom. Emp. before 170, p. 275. 

t Friinkel, Jnechriften Pergam. iL p. 268; Durr, Reisen dee 
Kaieere Hadrian, p. 49 f. 

t See vol. i. p. 724. 

I Ephesus squired triple Neokorate in the latter part of 
Severus* reign, as Head says in Catalogue Brit. Mue. Ionia, 


The allusion to the martyr Antipas at Perga¬ 
mum (Rev 2^*) is remarkable. No martyr from 
any other of the Seven Churches is alluded to. 
Yet it is not to be doubted, in view of the rest of 
the book, that there had been martyrs in them all, 
and that their suflerings, which are mentioned, 
imply fully developed persecution by the Roman 
state. The prominent mention of Antipas is 
probably to be explained by his being the earliest 
martyr put to death by the Roman state policy; 
and, according to a common principle, the name of 
the first is given as in a sense representative of the 
whole list. While Pergamum was the capital of 
the province, the governor, before whom the trials 
would be held, was there more frequently than in 
any other city (though of course ne made occa¬ 
sional progresses through his province); and many 
Christians from other cities would be condemned 
and would suffer there, so that Pergamum would 
be peculiarly associated with the death of the 
martyrs from Antipas onwards. There is there¬ 
fore no proof that Antipas belonged to Pergamum, 
though ne is mentioned as having suffered there.* 

This position of Pergamum as the place of 
martyrs did not continue after it ceased to be ‘the 
place where the throne of Satan is.’ After the 
time of Hadrian, doubtless, the proconsul of Asia 
^ent much more of his time at Ephesus than at 
rergamum; and we observe in the earliest Mar- 
tyrologies, the old Syrian and the Hieronymian, 
that more martyrs are associated with Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Laodicea, and Synnada than with Perga¬ 
mum ; for very few names of the 1st cent, martyrs 
at Pergamum were preserved, f The allusion to the 
new name given to each Christian, secret, written 
on a white stone (Rev2^^), is perhaps an allusion to 
the custom of taking secret and new baptismal 
names: this custou' perhaps arose in the stress 
of persecution, and was intended to en.iure greater 
secrecy during the ages when it was dangerous to 
be known as a Christian. The secret name is 
mentioned only in the letter to Pergamum, the 
place of martyrs, and does not occur in the letters 
to the other churches. The question also occurs 
whether the allusion to writing on a white stone is 
made with reference to the writing material manu¬ 
factured at Pergamum and deriving its name from 
the city, charta Per^amena or parchment. In the 
letter to Philadelphia occurs an allusion to writing: 
‘ I will write upon him the name of my God, and 
the name of the city of my God ’: the difference 
between this expression and the secret name 
written on the white stone at Pergamum suggests 
that the language is chosen with reference to the 
special circumstance of the city; ‘ the name is 
written, not on your lasting white parchment, but 
on an imperishable white tessera *; cf. Laodicea. 
The ‘ white stone ’ is not an allusion to the white 
stone {\cvk6s \L$os), i.e. marble, so abundant in the 
buildings of Pergamum and otlier great cities : it is 
called a ‘ white \pij<posy* a sort of tessera, a small cube 
or tablet, on which brief titles or watchwords or 
signs were engraved, and which was often employed 
for similar purposes to a ticket in modem times. 

That there were Jews in Pergamum may be 
regarded as certain. In B.C. 13^9 the Romans 
wrote to Attains li. in favour of the Jews, which 
proves that there were Jews in his dominions (as 
IS of course well known from other sources),t and 
there is a reasonable certainty that some would 

p. 76; see the inaoription in Le Bas-Waddington, No. 1475; 
Buchner, de Neocoria , p. 107 1. 

* No independent tradition about Antipas has come down to 
us ; the references to him seem all to depend on Kev The 
details of almost all events in the earliest persecutions perished 
from the memory of history. 

t See the preceding note. 

f Of. 'ir^Armp at Magnesia Sip., Ath. Miith, 

Inoi. 1899, p. 289. 
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Bettie in the capital of the kingdom as the centre 
for financial operations. About B.C. 130 the 
I’ergamenians, now an autonomous state (as we 
have seen above), passed a decree (in accordance 
with the resolution of the Koman Senate) in favour 
of the Jews and the high priest Hyrcanus.* 
While this decree does not actually mention 
Jewish residents in the city, there would be little 
reason for it unless Pergamum were in close re¬ 
lations with the Jews, tinder the Romans, Per¬ 
gamum was no longer the commercial centre of the 
province, for it lav far from any of the groat trade 
routes between the East and Rome ; and it may 
be regarded as probable that the Jewish settlers in 
Pergamum would not increase but rather diminish 
in numbers. Hence in B.C. 62, when Flaccus, 
governor of Asia, confiscated the money which the 
Jews of the provinces were on the point of sending 
to Jerusalem as their annual contribution, he 
seized at Apameia of Phrygia nearly 100 lbs. 
weight of gold,t at Laodicea of Phrygia over 20 
lbs. weight, at Adramyttiiim an amount which 
has been obliterated in the manuscripts, and at 
Pergamum a small amount. Adramyttium, as a 
seaport, was apparently at that time a more im¬ 
portant Jewish centre than Pergamum. The 
inscriptions hitherto discovered in the city never 
allude to Jews; but, inasmuch as the Jews used 
pure Greek names (even the envoys mentioned 
in the Pergamenian decree about 130 have Greek 
names, and would be unrecognizable as Jews), 
some of the persons alluded to in the inscriptions 
may possibly be Jews. On the whole, the failure 
of the term ‘Jew* in the numerous inscriptions 
points to the very thorough assimilation of Greek 
manners by the Pergamenian Jews, who had thus 
become almost iindistinguishable from the general 
population of the city. It is probable that this 
adoption of Greek manners by the Jews in Perga¬ 
mum is the cause of the allusion to Balaam and 
the Nicolaitans in Rev 2*^* *®. Some of them had 
become Christians; and their freedom in following 
Greek ways of life, and in complying with idola¬ 
trous usages in society, had begun to have some 
effect on tlie Christian community in the city. 

Little is known as to the later history of Chris¬ 
tianity in Pergamum, or as to the fortunes of the 
citjr. It was a bi8ho})ric throughout the Byzantine 
period, being part of the later and smaller Byzan¬ 
tine Asia, under Ephesus; and it has continued 
to be a place of some consequence, preserving the 
ancient name Bergama, down to the present day. 
Much more light will be thrown on the city when 
the splendid and costly excavations conducted for 
years at Pergamum by the German Government 
are completed and their results fully published. 
Up to tne present time the volumes (i.) on the 
inscriptions (with supplement in Athen, Mittheil, 
Inst. 1899), (ii.) on the sanctuary of Athena Polias 
Nikephoros, (iv.) on the theatre-terrace, and (v.) on 
the temple of Trajan, are the only ones published. 

w. M. Ramsay. 

PERIDA ^adovpd). — The eponym of a 

family of ‘Solomon’s servants,* Neh 7®"^. In the 
parallel passage, Ezr 2®®, the name appears in the 
lorm Peruda (Hino; B A ^apeidd), and in 

1 Es 6“ as Pharida (B ^apeiW, A ^apidd^ Luc. 
^aSovpd), 

PERIZZITE (qi^H).—The name of one of the 
‘peoples* which were settled in Palestine before and 
at the period of the Isr. immigration. When the 
writers of the OT would characterize the country 
as it was at that period in respect to population, 

* Josephus. Ant. xiv. x. 22. 

t Reokonea bv Th. Reinach, Textst Relatifi au Judaisms, 
p. 240, as 76,000 draohmsB (equivalent in weight to £3000 
■terling): each individual paid two dracbmn per annum. 


they frequently enumerate a list of six ‘ peoples,*— 
the Amorite, the Hittite, the Canaanite, the 
Perizzite, the Ilivite, and the Jebusite (Ex 3® * * 

232g * 333 * 3411 Dt 20^7 *, Jos 9‘ * IP 12®, Jg 3«), 
to which is sometimes added the Girgoshite [6t 7h 
Jos 3^® Neh 9® (where the Hivite is omitted)]. 
At a later date it is stated that Solomon reduced 
to slavery all the people in his kingdom who re¬ 
mained 01 the Amorite, the Hittite, the Perizzite, 
the Hivite, and the Jebusite (1 K 9*^=2 Ch 8^). A 
yet longer list is given (Gn 16^) in which, while 
the Hivite is omitted, the Kenite, the Kenizzite, 
the Kadmonite, and the Rephaim are added. A 
very late tradition, on the other hand, speaks of 
the land as originally inhabited only by the 
Canaanite, the Perizzite, and the Philistines (2 Es 
1*^). The Book of Ezra (9^) represents the Perizzite 
as still remaining in the country, a snare and 
danger to the returned exiles. With all these 
writers, however, the Perizzite is nothing but a 
shadowy name, accepted by tradition as one of the 
tribes in pre-Israelite Palestine. 

In contrast with this, three passages (Gn 13^ 34*®, 
Jg I^**)» all of which come from the South King¬ 
dom historian (J), connect the Perizzites closely 
with the Canaanites, and represent them as settled 
more particularly in the district about Bethel and 
Shechom. When Abraham is parting from Lot at 
Bethel, it is added that the Canaanite and the 
Perizzite were then in the land ; after the scjandal 
at Shechem, Jacob complains that his sons have 
made him obnoxious to the same two tribes ; and, 
when Judah marches with Simeon to enter upon 
its conquest, those clans have to do battle in the 
neighbourhood of Jems, with these tribes, f 

Some have argued from this collocation that 
the tribe was one of the abori^al tribes of 
Central and South Palestine, which had been dis¬ 
possessed of its strongholds by the invading (janaan- 
ites before Israel appeared upon the scene, and hod 
been reduced to a peasant condition resembling 
that of the Egyp. fellabln, dependent on the domi¬ 
nant warlike people (cf. Uillmann on Gn 10^®; 
Riehm, RWB^ p. 1193), The fact that the name 
does not occur in Gn 10, where the list of the 
descendants of Canaan is given, is taken to support 
the suggestion; while the other fact, that in Gn 15*® 
and Jos 17^® the clan is coupled with the prehistoric 
Rephaim, may show what, at the period when 
those passages wore written, was the opinion 
among the Jews. On the other liand, Moore ( Comm, 
on Judgzsy at 1®) questions whether they were a 
distinct people at all, and were not rather, as the 
derivation 01 the word suggests, a class among the 
Canaanites, i.e. the inhabitants of unwalled villages, 
devoted to agriculture. It is noteworthy tliat 
is used in Dt 3® 1S 6^* for such dwellers 
in open villages, while occurs Ezk 38^^ Zee 2^ 
for an undefended place. And it is further note¬ 
worthy that in the two former quotations the 
LXX translates 'hb by i^epelaiot (whicn is its custom¬ 
ary translation of Perizzite), while the later Gr. 
translators render it drelxioroi —a fact which makes 
it possible that, at the time when the early tr. was 
m^e, no difference of pronunciation yet existed 
between the two Hebrew words. It is an old sugges¬ 
tion of Redslob {Alttest. Namen dcs Isr. StaatSy p. 
103), that hawCth (whence Hivites) designated the 
villages of those who kept cattle, while p^rdzCth 
was employed for villages inhabited by an agri¬ 
cultural class. The question cannot at present be 
regarded as settled. A. C, Welch. 

* In the quotations which are marked with an ♦ the LXX (at 
Dt 20^7 only some MSS) adda the Oirgashite to the list of six in 
the Heb. text. 

t It ie true that the Perizzite is coupled (Jos 1715) with the 
Rephaim, and placed somewhere in the dii^rict of Mt. Ephraim; 
hut this clause (which the LXX omits) must be recorded as 
either a gloss or a late interpolation. 
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PERJURY.~See Oath. 

PERSECUTE, PERSECUTOR.— Persecuto (from 
Low Lat. pzrsecular Lat. persequi) and pursue 
(fr. Lat. prosequi^ through Old Fr. porsuir—pour- 
suivre) are now kept distinct, but were formerly 
used almost interchangeably. Thus * pursue ’ has 
the mod. meaning of ‘ persecute ’ in the Homilies^ 
* to pray for them that pursue him ’; and in AV 
‘persecute* is often equivalent to mod. ‘pursue,’ 
as Jer 29'® * And I wul persecute them with the 
sword * (cnnqH KV * And I will pursue after 

them’); 'tVis 11“ ‘ Being persecuted of vengeance’ 
rijs dlKrjf RV ‘ Being pursued by 

Justice’). Cf. Jos 8” Cov. ‘There remayned not 
one man in Hai and Bethel, which wente not out 
to foloAve upon Israel, and they lefte the cite 
stondinge open, that they mighte persecute Israel.’ 

So Persecutor means pursuer in Neh 9" ‘And 
thou didst divide the sea before them . . . and 
their persecutors thou threwest into the deeps’ 
(RV ‘their pursuers’); La 4'® ‘Qur persecutors 
are swifter than the eagles of the heaven; they 
pursued us upon the mountains’ (UV ‘Our pur¬ 
suers . . . they chased us’). As with the verbs, 
so Avith * persecutor’ and ‘ pursuer,’ they are used 
in AV Avrth none of the present sharp distinction 
betAveen them. J. Hastings. 

PERSECUTION (verbs iKSidjKUf subst. 

OXlxl/Li ).—Our Lord spoke of persecutions 
(e.q. Mt6'®’'® 10®') to come from botli Jcavs (Mt23“, 
Mk 13®, Lk 21'®, Jn 16“) and Gentiles (Mt 10'®, Mk 
13®, Lk 21'® /SatriXeTs Kal T]y€fi6vas]). The first 
attacks came from the Sadducees (Ac 4' ® 5'^), 
while the people were favourable (Ac 2^ 6'^), and 
the Pharisees moderate (Gamaliel) and sometimes 
Avilling (Ac 23®''*) to defend Christians on the 
doctrine of a resurrection. 

Serious persecution began when St. Stephen 
alienated the Pharisees and the people by preach¬ 
ing (Ac 6'®) the transitoriiiess of the law. His 
laAvless execution Avas folloAved (Ac 8') by a great 
persecution in Jerusalem (Saul strove to extend it 
to Damascus), Avhich involved bondsjand probably 
further executions (Ac 22^ 26"). At all events in 
A.p. 44 Ave find James the brother of John slain 
with the sword by Herod Agrippa, and Peter 
delivered only by an an^el. Henceiorth the JeAvs 
were St. Paul’s most active enemies, as at Antioch 
in Pisidia (Ac 13"* ®®), Iconium and lustra (14®*'®), 
Thessalonica (17®*'®), Corinth (18'®). The groAvth of 
national antagonism is markea by the change in the 
description of our Lord’s enemies from the ‘ scribes,’ 
‘ Pharisees,’ and ‘ laAvyers ’ of the Synoptists to the 
‘ Jews ’ of St. John’s Gospel (not Apoc.) and Mt 28'®. 

The Church was not much troubled by purely 
Gentile ^rsecution within the period of the Acts. 
The only cases not stirred up by the Jews were 
due to trade jealousy at Philippi and Ephesus 
(Ac 16. 19). The Roman government protected 
Christianity as a JeAvish sect, though HebreAv 
Christians may have had much Adolence to suffer 
(He 10®® 12^). The JeAvs might punish offenders 
according to their oAvn law, though not with death 
(Jn 18®', 2 Co 11®*; so in Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 1 the 
younger Ananus is removed from the priesthood 
for the murder of James the Lord’s brother in A.D. 
62). Pilate {supra) and Gallio 18'*) refuse to 
hear charges of heterodoxy. The only effectual 
plan was to lay a charge of treason or unlawful 
worship, and back it up Avith mob violence. Thus 
Pilate crucified our Lord for treason in spite of his 
own decision (Ac 3'*), and the prmtors at Philippi 
scourged Paul and Silas unheard for unlawful 
worship (Ac 16®®* *'); but the politarchs of Thessa¬ 
lonica were content to take security from Jason 
and others (Ac 17®) on a charge of treason, and the 
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recorder at Ephesus warns the croAvd (Ac 19“**®) 
that a riot against Cliristians may be punished. 
The charge against St. Paul as shaped by Tertullus 
(Ac 24®* ®) was a mixed one; ‘ We found him a man 
of Belial—this is only preface—(a) a mover of 
insurrections among all the Jcavs throughout the 
world, (6) a ringleader of tlie sect of the Nazarenes, 
(c) who also essayed to profane the temple.’ Festus 
was puzzled (Ac 25®* “); but Agrippa’s decision 
(Ac 26®®) must imply that (a) and (c), Avhicli Avere 
punishable, were not proved, while (5), which was 
avowed, was not punishable. And this would 
seem to have been tne final sentence at Rome. In 
any case, the Pastoral Epp. (except 2 Ti) seem to 
imply (1 Ti 6', Tit 2®) that Christians Avere in no 
danger yet of anything worse than slander. Indeed 
they were unpopular enough, and needed to Avalk 
Avarily. Ac 28®® may be diplomatic; but the ex¬ 
pression of Tac. Ann. xv. 44, per flaqitia inrisos 
(before the fire) is confirmed, e.y., by IP 2'® ws 
KaKovoiC^y, and 4'*“'^ which seem clearly aimed 
at the scandalous charges against them; and 
apparently by 2 Ti 2® cl>y KaKoOpyo^f and repeated 
exhortations not to be ashamed. 

Roman toleration was throAvn aAvay by the 
decision of the apostolic conference; for if Chris¬ 
tians needed not to become JeAvs by circumcision, 
they were not a Jewish sect. Persecution Avas 
certain, as soon as the authorities found this out. 
Mob hatred (Tac. supra) and perhaps false bretliren 
(f^Xoy five times in tJlem, v. 6) maae the Christians 
the scapegoats Nero needed after the lire at Rome 
in July 64. Three books of NT bear the marks of 
the Neronian persecution. In 2 Ti 4® St. Paul is 
already being ottered, and in 3'® he expects per¬ 
secution for all that Avill live a godly Christian 
life; the terror of the persecution pervades his 
letter as in 4'®. 1 P—may be some years later- 

comforts the Christians from Asia to Pontus in 
their fiery trial (4'®, and constant exhortations 
to patience). In the Apocalypse St. John is in 
Patinos {relegated) and persecution is rampant in 
Asia, with (2®) patience at Ephesus (2'"), tribula¬ 
tion at Smyrna (2'®), and Antipas a martyr at 
Pergamum. The saints are slam (6®), and that 
with the axe (20*), and Romo is drunk Avith their 
blood (16® 17® 18®* 19®); and the abidinj' impression 
of the scene is shoAvn by St. John’s defiance of the 
world in his First Epistle, as 2'® 6*®. St. Paul’s 
martyrdom is implied in 2 Ti throughout, St. 
Peter’s by Jn 21'® and by 2 P 1'* (good evidence, 
whether genuine or not), but the only other 
martyr named is Antipas {supra). 

See, further, art. NERO; and, for the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews by Antiochus I^iphanes, art. 
Maccabees. H. M. Gwatkin. 

PERBEPOLIS (IIfp<r^7roXts).—The capital of Persia 
proper, the temples of which Antiochus Epiphanea 
attempted to destroy (2 Mac 9®). The city itself 
and the royal palace had already been burned to 
tlie ground by Alexander the Great. The ruins 
of its two palaces, the one built by Darius Hystos- 

K is, the other by Xerxes, still exist at Chehl 
iinar, ‘the Forty Columns,’ near Istakhr. The 
city seems to have lain at the foot of the rock 
on which they stand. [Ker Porter, Travels^ i. 
p. 676; Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question^ 
1892.] A. H. Sayce. 

PERSEUS {UepaeOs ).—Among the achievements 
of the Romans narrated to Judas Maccabrous ^^as 
the conquest of Perseus, king of Chittira (1 Mao 8®). 
Chittim, properly denoting Cyprus, was a[»pliod 
more widely to the islands and coasts of C reece, 
and here (as in 1 Mac 1') is used of Macedonia. 
The person hero referred to is the son of Philip V., 
and the lost king of Macedonia. Perseus came to 
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tho throne in B.c. 179. The Romans declared war 
upon him in 171, and three years later he was com¬ 
pletely defeated by Q. ^Kmilius Paullus at Pydna 
(b.c. 168). Sliortly afterwards he surrendered to 
ilia conquerors, and was taken as a captive to 
Rome, but through the influence of l*aullus he 
was permitted to five in retirement at Alba. 

H. A. White. 

PERSEVERANCE. —This subject resolves itself 
Into two branches, viz. {a) the doctrine, that God’s 
power intervenes to preserve believers in a state 
of grace to the end, and (6) the virtut of persever¬ 
ance, which is exliibited on the human side in 
fighting the fi^ht of faith, and running the Chris¬ 
tian race for righteousness till death. 

(а) As in general, so in regard to this matter, 

Scripture is practical and hortatory, uttering the 
language of faith in reference to particular indi¬ 
viduals or groups, and looking to their concrete 
situations. It refrains from putting the general 
questions which were afterwards suggested to specu¬ 
lative theology, and from drawing the universal 
theoretical conclusions which theology formulated. 
Or the doctrine given forth by the Scripture 
writers extends no further than the immediate 
practical needs of faith require. In respect to 
perseverance, believers, according to the NT, are 
not alone and unaided in their faith and religious 
life, but obtain God’s effectual support. They are 
not merely assisted by the works and order of 
nature and the laws of morality, which God has 
appointed once for all for their edification and 
guidance. There is, besides, the present spiritual 
poAver of God acting in and upon them (Mt 10^‘*”’*, 
Jn 1 Co 3^® etc.). And as often as faith 

realizes vividly that this power is almighty as 
well as wise and pood, that Clod and not man rules 
upon the earth, it gains the firm conviction that 
God will succeed in Ifis desi^s in spite of every 
adverse agency, and that He will not allow His 
purposes of grace to be frustrated even by the 
conceivable wilfulneaa of believers themselves 
(Jn Ro Ph 1«, 2 Ti 1 That the latter 

remain free is always understood ; God deals with 
men as with sons—they are treated as moral and 
responsible (Ph 2****). But the abstract question 
of tlie relation of human freedom to unfailing 
perseverance is neither solved nor proposed. 
Further, believers even continue to sin, and in 
them especially all sin is dangerous — in one 
view increasingly so, as more is ever required of 
them (Lk 12^). For their good tho precise level of 
attainment, above which there is safety, is hidden 
in all particular cases, just as one on the edge of a 
precipice knows the exact line between tho posi¬ 
tions of safety and ruin only when he bepins to 
fall, or by paying for the knowledge with his life. 
In either kind of situation, ignorance, not know¬ 
ledge,-—here too nearly related to hurtful curiosity 
ana leading to overweening confidence, — is the 
stimulus to men to turn their faces in the right 
way and persevere in it (1 Co 9^, Ph 3^”’)* This 
divinely appointed arrangement, together with the 
faith tliat God will at all hazards bring His pur¬ 
poses to pass, and that His absolute po>Ver is put 
forth for the believer’s support, most eflectually 
guarantees perseverance in the latter. Along 
with Divine, i.e. the CTeatest, comfort (see the 
foregoing references) God administers the h^s 
of warning and wholesome fear (He 10*”*, 
2 P 2»' ). 

(б) The virtue of perseverance is rendered in¬ 
cumbent by the fact that God works together with 
men for the restoration of the latter to the ful¬ 
ness of Christ’s holiness. They have therefore a 
lifelong work and duty, and scope for the most 
strenuous endeavour, in putting on Christ. The 
Spirit is the Teacher of the whme truth of Christ, 


and is a Divine Comforter (Jn 14^ Because 

the source of help and the object aimed at are 
alike divinely perfect, man is called to an endless 
advance in respect to his spiritual life and moral 
character (2 Co 3^®). The consideration of the 
great cloua of witnesses who, amid sorest hard¬ 
ships, persevered in faith and integrity, should 
constrain us also to pursue the Christian course 
without intermission. Especially should the recol¬ 
lection of Christ’s endurance banish the sense of 
weariness and faintness (He 12^^^ ). The inspiring 
motives of love and hope come to the support of 
the sense of duty as bearing on perseverance. We 
are now the sons of God, greatly beloved by Him, 
and are designed for the highest things, even 
complete likeness to Christ. Both because of our 
present standing and the hope of what we shall be, 
we sliould strive to be pure as Christ was pure (He 
12»*^», iJn 3'“*). Again, what alternative is there 
to Christian perseverance which would be prefer¬ 
able ? At best, there is only a return to the 
I)osition of those who are under the law, i.e. who 
are in bondage and under a curse (Gal 3. 6). Or 
if one throws off' all restraint and goes headlong 
into sin, the last state of the man is worse than 
the first. He has sinned against light, and is 
without excuse (He 0^*^- etc.). 

The line to be followed with perseverance leads, 
therefore, from tho law to Christ, and from obedi¬ 
ence to love. There is a common goal for all 
Christians, but tho means to bo used for the 
attainment of it are peculiar to the several 
individuals. All have to win Christ, and to 
grow into His perfect image (Ro 8®*, 2 Co 3^®); 
all have to seek that love which is the fullilUng of 
the law (Ro 13®* etc.), and which is the greatest 
of tho graces, without which, indeed, all other 
attainments are as nothing (1 Co 13). But for this 
end each has to run the race specially prescribed 
for him (He 12^, to fight his personal battle 
against the temptations which are felt to be 
such (Mk 9“^®^*); to be transformed by the re¬ 
newing of his mind, so as to prove what is the 
good and acceptable and perfect will of God (Ro 
12^); to attend to his distinctive calling in the 
world, applying tho narticular gifts and grace 
bestowed upon him while acting with others as 
those who, being many, are one boily in Christ, 
and every one members one of another (Ro 12'*'’^*). 
In such lines of activity the Christian perseveres 
to the end. He will not be wea^ in well-doinc 
(Gal 6®), having comfort from fighting a good 
light, and exulting with hope as he anticipates 
a complete victory, having the earnest of the 
Spirit now (2 Co 6*^), and the promise of eternal 
salvation and a crown of life (Rev 2‘®). 

G. Ferries. 

PERSIA (o-j*?, llepo-fy, jPer^).—-Persia proper, the 
modem Fars^ Jay on the E. side of the Persian 
Gulf, and was bounded on the N. by Media, on 
the S. by the Persian Gulf, on the \V. by Elam, 
and on the E. by Karmania (now Kerman). Its 
earlier cjmital Pasargada was afterwards super¬ 
seded by Persepolis. After the conquests of Cyrus 
and the establishment of the rule of Darius 
Hystaspis, Persia came to be synonymous with 
the Persian empire, which extended from the 
Mediterranean to India. It is in this sense that 
the name lUpaai is used in such passages as £st I®. 
In Ezk 38® the reading seems to be corrupt, since 
Persia, in the time oi Ezekiel, had nothing to do 
with the northern nations on the one hand, or 
with Ethiopia on the other. See, furtlier, art. 
Persians. A. H. Sayce. 

PERSIAN RELIGION.— See Z0ROA.STRIANISM. 

PERSIANS II^p<rah Persce ; in old Persian 
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Pcir^a).-—The Persians were Aryans, speakinc a 
language closely allied to Sanskrit, and were thus 
kinsmen of the Medes. They boasted of their 
admiration of the truth, but the ‘lie,* which is 
reprobated by Darius Hystaspis in his inscriptions, 
seems chiefly to mean revolt against himself. 
They wore a tunic and trousers, cap, shoes, and 
upper robe, practised polygamy, and were ex¬ 
ceedingly intemperate in drinking. They were 
followers of Zoroaster (see Zoroastuianism), and 
believed in a supreme god of good called Ahura- 
mazda (Ormazd), against whom there was ranged 
a spirit or principle of evil. By the side of Ahura- 
mazda were a number of interior deities, chief 
among whom was the sun-god Mithra. According 
to Herodotus (i. 125) they were divided into 10 
tribes, of which 3 were noble, 3 agricultural, and 
4 nomadic. One of the nomadic was the tribe of 
the Dahi, supposed to be the Dehavites of Ezr 4®. 
Tlie royal clan of the Achiemenides belonged to 
the noble tribe of Pasargada. 

In the time of Sennacherib the Persians were 
already settled in Parsuas or Persia, and sent help 
to the king of Elam against the Assyrians. This 
Parsuas must be distinguished from another 
northern Parsuas or Barsuas, on the shores of 
Lake Urumiyeh, with which the Parthians have 
been connected by some scholars. The first 
Persian leader known to us was llakhdmanish or 
Achaemenes. His son Chaishpish or Teispes 
{Teuspa in Assyrian) conquered Anzan in Elam in 
the closing days of the Assyr. empire. His daughter 
Atossa is said to have married Pharnakes, king of 
Cappadocia (Diod. ap. Phot. Bihliot. p. 1168). 
After the death of Teispes his kingdom seems 
to have been divided—Aridrdmna (Ariaramnes), 
Arshdma (Arsammes), and Vishtdspa (Hystaspes) 
ruling in Persia, while Cyrus I. (Kuras), Cambysos i. 
(Kambuziya), and Cyrus II. ruled in Anzan. Cyrus 
II. conquered Astyages of Ecbatana, his suzerain, 
in B.C. 649 and the Bab. empire in 638. The rest 
of W. Asia fell before his arms, and when he died 
his empire extended from Lydia in the west to the 
borders of India in the east. His son Cambyses ii. 
(B.C. 629-621) added Egypt to his dominions. 
Then came the usurpation of the pseudo-Smerdis, 
Gaumdta (Gomates), for 7 months, followed by 
his murder and the accession of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, who slowly won back the provinces of 
the empire which had revolted under various pre¬ 
tenders, and who may be regarded as the real 
founder of the Persian empire. In B.C. 486 Darius 
was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the Ahasuerus 
of the OT, who vainly tried to conquer Greece; 
then came Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.C. 466-426), 
Xerxes ii. for 2 months, Sogdianos his half- 
brother for 7 months, and Darius ii. Nothos (B.C. 
424-405). The last four kings were Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who succeeded his father Darius ii., 
B.C. 406, and against whom his brother Cyrus the 
younger revolted in B.c. 401; Artaxerxes Ochus, 
called Uvasu in the cuneiform texts, B.C. 362; his 
son Arses, B.C. 339; and Darius III. Codomannus, 
B.C. 336 (see Neh 12*®), who was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, B.c. 333. A. H. Sayce. 

PERSIC yERSIONS.-See Versions. 

PE RSIS {Uepcrls), — The name of a Christian 
saluted by St. Paul in Ro 16^*, and described as 
‘ the beloved Persis, which laboured much in the 
Lord.* The name appears as that of a freedwoman 
{CIL vi. 23,959), but does not occur apparently 
among the inscriptions of the imperial house¬ 
hold. A. C. Headlam. 

PERSON OP CHRIST*— See Christology, In¬ 
carnation, and Jesus Christ. 


PERSUADE.— To persuade in AV is not always 
to ‘ convince,* sometimes only to ‘ argue with,* ‘ try 
to persuade,* as may be seen from 1 K 22®* ‘ Thou 
Shalt persuade him, and nrovail also* (RV ‘Thou 
shalt entice him ’), and Gal 1^° ‘ Do I now persuade 
men, or God?’ See also Ac 19® ‘Disputing and 
persuading the things concerning the kingdom of 
God,* and 28®* ‘ persuading them concerning Jesus.’ 
Neither the Heb. nor the Gr. words so tr. have 
the full force of ‘persuade’ in mod. English. 
That force is, however, contained in the verb 
nXr^poipopeiv, which is twice (Ro 4®^ 14®) rendered 
‘fully persuade.’ For the Eng. word cf. Knox, 
Hist. 149, ‘ The Earle of Argyle and Lord James 
did earnestly perswade the agreement, to the 
which all men were willing: but some did smell 
the craft of the adversary^; and Fuller, Pisgak 
Sights V. iv. 2, ‘ Should these quotations be 
severally examined, many would be found rather 
to perswade than prove, rather to intimate than 
perswade the matter in hand.’ 

The old adj. persuasible is found in 1 Co 2^*"* 
for text ‘enticing,’ Gr. 7rci^6s (WH 7rt(?6s), RV ‘per¬ 
suasive.* The term, -ihle is properly passive, but was 
often treated as active : so -ivc, which is properly 
active, is often passive, as Shaks. As You Like It^ 
HI. ii. 10, ‘ The fair, the chaste and unexpressive 
she.* ‘ Persuasible ’ here is the Rhemish word. 

Persuasions, meaning ‘ eflbrts to persuade,* 
occurs in 1 Es 5’® ((n/orderfis). Cf. Tindale, Exposi- 
tiom^ p. 73, ‘When they could not drive the 
people from him with these persuasions, they 
accused him to Pilate.* In Gal 6® {TreKTfiovrff) ‘per¬ 
suasion * is usually taken to be passive, that which 
the false teachers have persuaded. 

J. Hastings. 

PERUDA.— See Perida. 

PESHITTA.— See Syriac Versions. 

PESTILENCE (i ;?7 deber). —A general term used 
for fatal sickness sent as a Divine judgment, but 
apparently not employed as the name of a spe¬ 
cific disease. It occurs 28 times in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel; in all but one instance (Jer 21®) coupled 
with other calamities, usually famine and sword, 
or evil beasts. It is employed in Ex 5® 9*®, Lv 26“, 
Nu 14^®, Dt 28®^ in the same sense, as also in 
Solomon’s dedication prayer (1 K 8®^, 2 Ch 6®®), in 
response to which God promised to hear and answer 
jwayers for the removal of His judgments if offered 
witii repentance in the place in which His name 
was worshipped (see 2 Cli 7^® 20®).^ It is used for 
tlie epidemic which followed David’s numbering 
the people, 2 S 24i®-i® (|| 1 Ch 2P®-'»®), here being a 
synonym of ‘ plague.* Habakkuk speaks of pesti¬ 
lence as preceding the march of God when He visits 
the earth in judgment (3®), and in Am 4^® it is used for 
the plagues, or diseases, of Egypt. The pestilences 
from vmich God’s people are protected are called 
‘noisome* and ‘walking in darKtiess* (Ps 91®'®). 

Deber is the word which is translated ‘ murrain * 
in the Egyptian plague (Ex 9®); and probably it is 
in this sense that the word is used in Fs 78®®, where 
the context favours the marginal reading ‘ gave 
their beasts to the murrain,* rather than that of 
tho text ‘ gave their life to the pestilence.* 

In NT ‘ pestilences ’ occurs twice in AV as the 
tr. of \oip.ol in the parallel passages Mt 24^ Lk 21 
in both of which it is coupled with ‘ famine.* This 
paromoiosis of \ip.ol koX Xotyxo/is used by classical 
authors as in Hesiod, Op* et Di. i. 241 (a line which 
may be an ancient interpolation, os iEschinw 
omits it in Ctesiph. 137); also in Herodotus, vii. 
171, viii. 115 ; Plutarch, Coriol. xiii.; Clement of 
Alexandria quotes this phrase as it occurs in the 
Sibylline verses. See Wakefield, Silva Critica, t. 
39; Field, ad loc. The fulfilment of the prophecy 
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I - 

*18 recorded in Jos. BJ VI. ix. 3. RV (following 
Lach., Tr^., WH) omits ‘ pestilence ’ in Mt. See, 
further, MSdicinb, p. 324. A. Macalister. 

PBTER (SIMON).- 

I. History or St. Prtbr till tub Abcrnbion. 

1. NatneS of St. Petor. 

2. Family, homo, education. 

8* The coll of Christ to (i.) friendship; (il.) disciple- 
ship ; (lii.) apostleship. 

I. St Peter as Ujo Lord's companion (the Confession 
and the Promise). 

8. The week before the Passion. 

6. The Resurrection. 

II. History op St. Pbtbr aptkr the Ascension, in tub NT. 

1. The Church at Jerusalem (Ac 

8. The Church of Palestine (Ac 8^-9^*!). 

8« The Clmrch of the world (Ac 9^^ and onwards, with 
other notices in NT). 

I. Theology of St. Peter’s speeches in the Acts. 

III. St. Peter in Christian Tradition. 

1. St. Peter’s early life. 

2« St. Peter In connexion with the Syrian Antioch. 

8. St. Peter in connexion with Asia Minor (Pontus, 
etc.). 

I. St. Peter in connexion with Babylon. 

B* St. Peter in connexion with Rome. 

0* Cbronoloffical notices in (i,)the Chronicon of Euse¬ 
bius ; (li.) the Liber Pontificalia. 

7. The buri^-places of St. Peter, and memorial days. 

8. The ‘Acts of Peter’ (Gnostic, Catholic). The Quo 

vadis legend. 

Bt The Clementine literature. 

10* Non-oononical writings bearing St. Peter’s name: 
(1.) the Gospel; (il.) the Preaching; (iii.) the 
Apooal 3 rp 8 e; (iv.) the Judgment; (v.) the Letter 
to James. 

IV. Reconstruction op the later History op St. Peter. 

1. St. Peter's visit to Rome, and martyrdom there. 

8. The Simonian legend. 

8* The period between the ‘Council’ at Jerusalem and 
St. Peter’s arrival at Rome. 

I. History of St. Peter till the Ascen¬ 
sion. — 1 . Names, — The apostle bears the names 
2u/Aet6p or Xlficop, or lUrpos; sometimes the 

names are combinea —hlfxujv IUrpos, (a) 

When the Jews were brought into con¬ 
nexion with Greek life, for the old Hebrew name 
of the patriarch (Gn 29'*’’)— 'Zvp.tibv (L!?^)— 
the tnie (jreek name 'ILp.tap was frequently sub¬ 
stituted (Sir 60*). In 1 Mac the ancestor of the 
Maccabees is Su/xeiip (2*, cf. Jos. Ant. Xll. vi. 1); 
Simon Macc. himself is once called (2**®). 

is found in Jos, BJ iv. iii. 9, and in the NT 
(of persons other tlian tlie apostle) Lk Ac 
13*. Zl/uwp is often transliterated into Aramaic 
as I’iD'p (see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu p. 41, Gram. 
Aram. p. 143; cf. Deissmann, Bihelstudien p. 184; 
it should, however, be noticed, that in the Syriac 

versions of the NT the old form alone is 

used). The ajiostle then bore the Hebrew name 
Symeon, but was much more often (see below) 
called by the Greek name Simon, which had be¬ 
come its common equivalent, (b) K7?0ay, Il^rpoy. 
The plural of the Hebrew substantive (d’ 95 = 

‘ rooks *) is found in Job 80®, Jer 4'" (LXX wh-pai 
in l^th passages). ‘In the Targums (Buxtorf, 
Lexicon Gltal^ieum 1032) [the word] occurs as 
a rock or a stone (e.o. gems, hail¬ 
stones, thunderbolts), or a shore. The same senses 
recur in the Talmud and Midrashim (Levy- 
Fleisoher, Neuheh. u. Ckald. Wbrterh. ii. 321 f.), 
where the word has also the meaning “ring”; 
^parently the sense “rock” is rare* (Hort, Fvrst 
Ep. of St. Peter p. 162). There seems to be no 
evidence that the word was in any other case used 
as a name; it has no connexion with the name 
Caiaplias (Nestle in Expos. Times x. p. 186). 
Similarly, with regard to tlie Greek equivalent 
n^rpof, tuere is little or no evidence of its occurrence 
as a proper name. Keim {History of Jesus of 
Nazara iv. p. 266, Eng. tr.) refers to Jos. Ant. 
XVlll. vi. 3, where a freedman of Berenice, mother 
of Agrippa l., is in some texts named Il^poy; but 


according to a better supported reading the name 
is npCjros (see Niese). h%m Rabbinic literature a 
very few instances of the occurrence of the name 
Peter are adduced (see Edersheira, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah i. p. 475 n.; Dalman, Gram. 
Aram. p. 147). 

Tht usage of NT.—{a) In 2 P the reading 'Sv/Mih 

Tlirpt (kAKLP and the mass of MSS) is perhaps better sup¬ 
ported than its rival H. (B curs. 20 , versa, pier.), and 
certainly, as a combination which occurs nowhere else in the 
NT, it IS not likely to be due to copyists. In one passage 
of the NT the name stands above suspicion. St. James begins 
his speech in Ac ISi'* with the words "Avipti Axooretri 

fjLAv. i^fiyrifctra x.r.x. Here the Hebrew name 

completely harmonizes with the intentional antiquonoss of the 
opening appeal (cf. e.g. 2 Oh 20'20 28^1). (b) The Greek 
(apart from the combination 2. lUrfiat) is not found In the 
narrative of the Gospels after the apostle’s call except in 
connexion with the lists of the apostles (Mt 418102, Mk 118- 2»f- W 
818, Lk 488 58 tr. 10 ei 4 , jn lU). on the other hand, Simon is the 
name bv which our Lord addresses him (Mt 1728, Mk 1437, Lk 2231, 
and, with his father’s name added, Mt 1C17, Jn 142 21188'), the 
exceptions (see below) being Mt 16 ^ 8 ^ Lk 2234 ; and by which 
the apostles are introduced as speaking of him (Lk 2434; but 
see Mk 107). Thus it would seem that during the months of 
discipleship the apostle was still commonly known by his 
name Simon; and this was the case even in much later days 
among those who, being outside the Church, could not under¬ 
stand the strange as in itself a suibcient designation 

(Ac 108 -18.82 1118 ). (c) After St. Peter hod taken his place 
as leader in the earliest stages of the Church’s history, that 
name—which his Master had given him os pro¬ 
phetic of his special functions, superseded, at least in Chris¬ 
tian circles, his original name Simon. So late as the time when 
St. Paul wrote to the Galatians and to the Corinthians, the 
great Apostle of the Circumcision was recognized among distant 
Gentile Churches under his Aramaic name Cephas (Ool 118 28. u. 
14,“ 1 Co 112 322 08 168)--a fact which suggests that at Jeru¬ 
salem, where St. Paul first know him, and whence emissaries 
came to Corinth and to the Churches of Galatia, the name 
Cephas at least most frenuontly was used. At the same time, 
at any rate in Galatia, the Greek equivalent IIitmc was not 
unknown (Gal 27f.). At all events, before the time wnen 1 Peter, 
the Synoptic Gospels, and the Acts were written, the Greek 
name JlfTpof was that one by which the apostle was known 
throughout the Christian Church. As to details, the name 
predominates in the Synoptic Gospels (narrafiue)—Mt 
10 times, Mk 18 times, Lk 10 times; it is common in Jn (15 
times); it is exclusively used in the narrative of the Acts, 
51 times. As to the use of nirpet in speeches in place of the 
usual 2 /amk«' (see above)--in Mk 107 the evangelist extends his own 
usage into his report of tho angel’s message; In Lk 2234 Ihr^i 
seems designedly used to bring out the tragic contrast 
between the typical position of tne apostle and nis destined 
failure; in Ac 10i3 ii7 (the voice from heaven), though it may 
at first sight seem simplest to suppose that the name was used by 
which he was then commonly known, yet it must be remembered 
that this first opening of the door of faith to the Gentiles was 
one of the occasions in view of which our Lord gave him the 
name Peter, (d) Tho combination nirpot never occurs in 
Mk. It is found once in Mt (lO*®), once in Lk (68)--.both passages 
recording a turning-point of the apostle’s life; in St. John it is 
used no fewer than 17 times; it is at least a well-supported 
variant in 2 P IL Tlie combination then appears to be one 
wbioh naturally suggested itself to two evangelists in con¬ 
nexion with two events closely bearing on St. Peter’s life-work, 
and which, partly perhaps as unitiujir current Christian usage 
with a distant post, was a favourite with St. John. In one part 
of the Church, as might have been expected, the name Ccplias 
survived. In the Syriac versions of tho Gospels and of the 
Acts the common name for the apostle is Simon Cephas. 

2 . FamilVt hornet education. —(a) The name of 
the apostle's father appears as ’Itovas in Mt 16*’, as 
*l(i)dp7)s in Jn D3 21*®* It is generally supposed 

that Twvfir is a contraction of *l(odvr)s. It is, how¬ 
ever, possible that we have here an instance of a 
double name, Jona-Jochanan or Jonas-Johannes^ 
see art. John (Father op Simon Peter). (6) The 
brother of Simon Peter, like his fellow-townsman 
Philip, bears a true Greek name—AvB/)^ay. It is, 
perhaps, to be noticed that Andrew, ^th Philip, 
appears in connexion with certain (the 

word may mean Gentiles, or, in the stricter sense, 
Greeks) in Jn 12***’^*. It is certainly significant 
that both brothers were known bjjr Greek names, 
(c) That the apostle was married in the earliest 
days of rthe gospel history appears from Mt 8*®, 
Mk 1**®, Lk 4“. His wife in later years was the 
companion of his missionary journeys (1 Co 9®). 

•In each of the four passages in Ool the name Peter it 
substituted by some inferior authorities. 
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(rf) The Synoptists clearly place ‘the house of 
Simon’ (in which it appears that his wife, his 
brother, and his mother-m-law lived) at Capernaum 
(Mb Mk Lk With this state- 

ment that of St John (1** W 6 ^tMvros dvd 
Bijffiraidd, ix rijs ir6Xewj *Avdp^ov kqX II^pou) is often 
thought to be at variance. We may, however, 
suppose that the brothers originally came from 
Betnsaida, but were now living at Capernaum (so 
Swete on Mk 1^®). 


It may be questioned, however, whether St. John does not 
intend to distinguish Bethsaida from * the city of Andrew and 
Peter,' the former being the present home («««; so the 
latter the birthplace (i«h of Philip. A similar question arises as 

Here it is to be noticed that (1) if the md/iMi was Bethany, there 
seems to be little reason why it should be mentioned at all; 
( 2 ) Lk 10 ^ says that the where Mary and Martha lived was 
visited by our Lord 'os they were Journeying’ (ii* r£ irtpUtfOxt 
xurtuiY a notice which appears to distinfl^ish it from Bethany. 
According to this view Lazarus lived at Bethanv (cf. Jn 12 ^), 
but was a native of the viU^e where his sisters lived, at some 
distance from Jerusalem. 1^. John, it may be added, is fond 
of using U and dwi side by side; but a study of the passages 
where they so stand shows that each preposition retains its 
proper meaning —see Jn 6 W.« 8 .Si 717 . 4 if. i^aa-so (cf. 
Rev 212 ). 

(6) St. Peter is described as * a fisherman ’ in Mt 
4'* II Mk 1^® (cf. Lk 5*), and the same thing is im- 

E lied in Jn 21®. He owned * a boat * (Lk 6®), which 
e worked with his brother. The sons of Zebedee 
were his partners (Lk 6'®); and thus the four 
apostles were friends before—probably long before 
—they followed Jesus. It is not necessary to draw 
out at length the traits—vigour, courage, resource¬ 
fulness—which the life of a fisherman on the lake 
would necessarily develop in a naturally healthy 
character. It is more important to ask what was 
the apostle’s relation to the culture of his time 
and country. Probably the traditional view of 
him as a rough, uneducated peasant is a consider¬ 
able exaggeration of one side of the truth. He was, 
of course, without such a formal training as fell to 
the lot of St. Paul. But, on the other hand, the 
influence of a religious home and of the synagogue 
must have had a foremost place in forming the 
ppostle. A siraificant phrase of St. Andrew^s (Jn 
1^^) suggests that both brothers had felt the spell 
of the Messianic hope. In these early days St. 
Peter must have gained his close knowledge of the 
OT, and it is very far from improbable that he was 
acquainted with the LXX (see art. on 1 Peter). It 
has been already pointed out as a significant fact 
that the apostle, like his brother, was commonly 
kno>vn by a Greek name. His home was on the 
thickly populated shore of the lake, where trade 
brought together representatives of many nation¬ 
alities, and where (to say the least) Greek must 
have been to some extent a medium of communi¬ 
cation (see e,g, T. K. Abbott, Essays p. 129 ff.; 
Zabn, EirU, i. p. 28 f.). But whatever Greek St. 
Peter learned in Galilee must have been rather of 
a conversational than of a literary kind; it was 
nevertheless an important foundation. Two, and 
(as it would seem) only two, notices are preserved 
in the Gospels and Acts bearing on this subject: 
(1) St. Peter was recognized in Jerusalem as a 
Galilsean by the accent and perhaps the idiom of 
his Aramaic (see Swete’s note on Mk 14’® with 
references). (2) The members of the Sanhedrin 
regarded St. Peter and his companion St. John as, 
from their point of view, illiterate men (Ac 4^®). 

The words ore Km,vx}Mfii(ui>u trt dy^&fAfutvi urn 

Tittkxt, The term dypdf4.^r»< looks bock to the facts of a man's 
past early life. To a Greek It meant one who was an d^vrot {e.g. 
Plato, Txm. 23 B), one who has had no part in either side of Greek 
education; to a Jew it meant one who had had no training in 
the Rabbinic study of Scripture (cf. Jn 71 ®). The term IhuTftt 
rather regarded a man’s present position. With a Greek it was 
the antithesis to wktrtxit ; in the mouth of a Jew (who trans¬ 
literated it t9V']0) it expressed the contrast between the man who 
could understand and take part in religion as conceived of by 


the scribes and one of the (Jn 7^2), an 'am hS-’drs? (see 
especially Weber, Dis Lehreniiea Talmud, 9 ll, ‘ Der esoterische 
Character der Jiid. Religiositiit *). Compare the saying of the 
Fathers: * No toor is a sin-fearer, nor is toe vulgar Cam 
l»iou 8 ’ {Pirqe Aboth. ed. Taylor, p. 80). Thus the words are 
Blrictly relative to the point of ^ew of the high priests. They 
were probably (see below) specially called forth by the apostle^ 
boldness in expounding a passage of Scripture in the presence of, 
and in appiication to, the rulers. 


3. TVifi calls of St, Peter, —(i.) The apostle^s first 
meeting with the Lord^ and the call to friendshxp.-- 
The history is recorded only in St. John (1®‘"). 
Andrew and John (for he clearly is the unnamed 
actor in the scene)—one of each of the two pairs of 
brothers who together were in partnership—are 
expressly spoken of as belonging to the number 
(^/c) of the Baptist’s disciples (vv.®®*®’). Since St. 
Peter and, as the language (wpcDrov, rhv tdior, v.^^) 
seems to imply, St. James were close at hand, it it 
a natural inference that St. I’etor had become a 
disciple of the Baptist, and through the gate of 
this discipleship passed into friend^ip with Jesus 
of Nazareth. It is more than probable, then, that 
St. Peter had been a witness of the Lord’s baptism 
(Ao 1” 10®’*-)• On this day —which Edersheim 
(i. p. 344 f.) gives some reason for supposing to 
have been a Sabbath—after Andrew boa heard the 
Baptist’s witness (v.®®*-) and had followed Jesus, he 
went in quest of Simon, and, telling him that ha 
had found the Messiah, brought him to Jesus. 
Jesus fixes upon him that piercing, scrutinizing 
gaze which was to rest upon him at a 

later crisis of his life (Lk 22®*), and greets him—it 
does not appear from the narrative whether Jesus 
had known Simon before or not (cf. v.*®)—el 
Zlixo)v 6 vlbf ’Icodvou, ab (for the use of 

the patronymic on solemn occasions cf. Mt 16*’, 
Jn 21*®®**). Thus the Lord receives him as being 
just what he was in himself, as the product and 
heir of a past over which he had had no control, as 
destined to a peculiar office. In the last clause the 
Lord does not bestow a new name (see Mt 16*®); 
He rather reveals a character which He already 
claims for future service. As yet no permanent 
bond united Jesus and the men whom He had 
gathered round Him. For, after being His com¬ 
panions in His journey to Galileo and again in 
His visit to Jerusalem at the Passover, St. Peter 
and the rest resumed, os they did on a much 
later occasion (Jn 21), their work as fishermen. 

(ii.) The call to discipleship. —This call must be 
placed some time after, as the earlier call some 
time before, the first Passover of tlie ministry. It 
is not possible to decide what is the precise relation 
of the history of the call as related in Mt 4**'*® 
Mk 1*®’®® (clearly based on a common source) to 
that given in Lk 6*'**. The essential points com¬ 
mon to the two accounts are that Jesus calls St. 
Peter while he is at work (see Plummer on Lk 6*'**), 
that he makes the apostle’s present work a parable 
of his future work, and that the apostle’s obedience 
is immediate. As to points of difierence, Mt and 
Mk record the Lord’s summons dvlfftajiov ; Lk 

puts the call in another setting — a miracle of 
olessing leads up to the act of obedience. 


It is possible that Mt and Mk on the one hand, and on the 
ottier Lk, give the history of two occasions—one when the 
apostle followed the Lord then and there, but did not finally 
leave his occupation; the other when the decisive step of 
renunciation was token. In support of this view it may be 
urged (I) that the two narratives seriously differ; (2) that the 
Lord certainly did repeat on a later occasion the call dx 0 X 0 vfiu 
(* 04 , when ^ded experiences would interpret its deeper mean¬ 
ing (Jn 211®* 83). But it is much more probable that Mt and Mk 
foUow a document or a tradition whic^ brought together in a 
summarized narrative the calling of the four chief apostles, and 
that thus the story of St. Peter’s call Is the same as that which 
Lk, on the strength of fuller information (cf. 4ififf’), narrates In 
detail. In either case, it is important to notice the vividness of 
Lk’s narrative as itself a witness to (t® 
the two sayings of St, Peter: (a) v.®^f, Jn 2®): ( 6 ) y.® 

«.r.x. (an undesigned contrast to Jn 6 ®*, and an impulsive cry 
which has parallels in St. Peter's later history). 
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In close connexion with this call (assuming that 
there was but one) to discijjleship, on a Sabbath 
either just before it (Lk 4^) or just after it (Mk 
jai. 39) * y^Q must place the miracle which the Lord 
wrought in His discijde’s home—the healing of 
Peter^s mother-in-law. From the phrase diriKdvei 
aOrt} {(i<rroh) in each of the three accounts we ma^ 
infer that our Lord ate there that day; and it is 
likely enough that the disciple’s home was ‘ the 
house* where He regularly stayed when at Caper¬ 
naum (Mt 17*"*, Mk 9®^). 

(iii.) The call to apostleship, —If the call to 
discipleship must have been somewhat later than 
the jirst Passover of the ministry (Jn 2^®), the call 
to apostleship must be placed somewhat earlier 
than the (presumably) second Passover (see Mk 
(J 80 .Jn 04j interval therefore separating 

the two calls cannot have been much more than six 
months. The history is given in Mt 10^^*, Mk 
Lk The details must be passed over here. 

It must suffice to note that the Twelve were chosen 
from the whole body, and that the Lord’s choice 
constituted them (1) m an especial sense His com¬ 
panions — Xvo. Cjcriv fier* airroO (Mk 3 ^^ ; cf. Lk 22 ^®, Jn 
IS'*"); (2) His envoys, when the occasion came, to 
Israel, with authority to preach and heal. The 
primary place in our Lord’s purpose was their 
education for future work. The lists of the Twelve 
piven by the Synoptists vary in many ways, but 
in each of them St. Peter holds the first place 
(Mt irpwros 21/xwv 6 Xeyd/nevoi IT. ; cf. Jn 2P, Ac 1^®). 
Some time after this selection had been made, the 
Lord sent out the Twelve to execute their double 
office as heralds of the kingdom and healers of the 
sick, two by two, marking as the scope of their 
mission * the lost sheep of the house of Israel * (Mt 
lOi.ft-49^ Mk Lk 9^*®; it is clear that Matthew 
places the mission immediately after the appoint¬ 
ment of the Twelve from a characteristic desire to 
bring together the notices of the selection, the 
instruction, and the dismissal of the Twelve). As 
to the use of the name dir6<rTo\os in reference to 
the Twelve in the Gospels (except Lk 17® 22^® 24^®) 
only in connexion with this mission, see Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 22 ff. 

We cannot but ask, Who was St. Peter’s companion? The 
answer is almost certainly St, John. For ( 1 ) the Lord sent 
them together on a peculiarly solemn commission at a later 
time, Lk 22^; (2) they appear as companions in the gospel 
history, Jn 1816“- 208^-, and in the apostolic history, Ac 
8^4 (mission to Samaria), Gal 2^; (3) they were closely associated 
in the upper room (Jn 1323f ), and on the occasion of the Lord’s 
appearance by the Lake(Jn and together formed part of 

an inner circle of the apostles in Jairus* house (Mk 637), on the 
Mt. of Transfljniratiori (Mk 92^, on the Mt. of Olives (Mk 133), in 
Gethsemane (Mk 1433); and in this connexion the order in Lk 
gOl 03S (Hirficv ’Imoivfjf tut) ’I«x«/3«v) and Ao 1^3 is to be 
specially noticed. 

It is impossible at this point to refrain from re¬ 
marking that a mere notice of the occasions when 
St. Peter’s name is mentioned in the Gospels is apt 
to make us forget the all-important fact that it 
was in daily fellowship with the Lord, in the daily 
contemplation of His acts and words, public and 
private, that the real significance ancl power of 
this period lay. Without some intimation of this 
obvious truth, a brief review of the specific evidence 
of the Gk)spels as to St. Peter’s life during this time 
may become positively misleading. 

It has been convenient to consider the mission 
of the Twelve in close connexion >vith their selec¬ 
tion. But between the two occasions we must, as it 
appears, place a miracle with which St. Peter was 
brought into close relation—the raising of Jairus* 
daugnter (Mt 9*®’®®, Mk 6®®’®*, Lk 8®^'®®). It is the 
first of three occasions when * Peter and James 

* Mt 8^4 introduces the account without any indication of 
time. It would appear that at this point he is bringing 
together typical works of healing (S^dT), just as he has brought 
into a single discourse (6-7 ; of. 18) typical utterances of the 
Lord. 


and John* were chosen from among the Twelve 
as witnesses of a fivarT^piov —here of a revelation 
of Christ the Life. It may h^ve been designed 
as a special preparation for some crisis in their 
mission soon to follow (Mt 10® vcKpoifs iyelpere). 
It is difficult not to trace the vividness or the 
narrative in Mk to the influence of St. Peter. 

4 . St. Peter as the Lord's companion during 
the {apparently) last year of the ministry .— The 
Twelve returned to Christ about tlie time when 
He received news of the Baptist’s murder. The re¬ 
tirement across the Lake and the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand immediately followed. This whole 
series of events prepared the way for a period the 
general character of which is expressed by the 
words ‘ the proving of faith* (1 P V). 

(i.) The storm on the Lake (Mt Mk 6®®®^*, 

Jn 6^®^*)*—H is remarkable that Matthew alone 
preserves the record of St. Peter’s boastful chal¬ 
lenge (behind wliic^h there lay a deep love for His 
Master, and impatience of separation from Him), 
his sudden fear and piteous appeal for help. Christ 
Himself sums up the meaning of the apostle’s 
failure in the word 6\Ly6rrt.ffTe. It would be quite 
in accordance with the character of St. Peter if, 
when the boat came to laud, ho was the spokesman 
of ‘ those who were in the ship ’ in their confession, 
dX7}du}s 6eo0 vlbs eX (Mt). 

(ii.) The LorcTs hard sayings at Capernaum .— 
St. John records (6®®^^-) that the sequel of the 
Lord’s teaching at Capernaum about tlie bread of 
life was that ma^ of His disciples left Him. 
Jesus turns to the Twelve and asks them if they 
too are intending to go awiw. Simon Peter at 
once answers for tlie rest. His reply brings out 
the apostle’s belief in the Lord (1) as superior to 
all otlier teachers [irpb^ rim dreX.; cf. Jn 3-) ; (2) 
as the source of a life-giving revelation (cf. v.®*); 
(3) as the embodiment of Divine holiness. 

This, the last eleitumt in the confession, is introducod with 
the emphatic wt*rta'rii»utfx,t¥ tceti iyvduxetfjLtv, The apostles 
with their sure conviction are placed in contrast to the 
faithless seceders. Their present assured belief is the out¬ 
come of post experience deliberately interpreted. What is the 
meaning of the title « ciyiof row flioiJ? In a wholly independent 
context it is put into the mouth of the demoniac (Mk V^). It 
would therefore appear to be a recognized title, probaoly a 
title of the Messiah. This is confirmed when we turn to Ac 
314 (rov oiysev », hixxtfr where it is placed beside t#i> 

. . . (which is certainly used of Messiah; see below, on 

Theology of 8t. Peter’s Speeches). In this (apparently) Mes¬ 
sianic title two linos of thought, as it would seem, convene, 
(a) Jehovah is * the Holy One of Israel ’ (e.Q. Is 1*^. (p) Tlie 
messengers of Jehovah, tho typical priest (rov ’Aecpuv rov ctytw 
Kvpiov, Ps 106 (100) 17) and tho prophet (2 K 43) are holy; the 
whole theocratic nation is holy (c.o. Ex 193, Nu 103 ; note in this 
connexion the mysterious phrase * U»e Saints' apjmrently of tlio 
members of the nation, Zee 14®, Dn 71«- 23- This holiness 

is conceived of by current Jewish expectation as actually 
realized in the Messianic people, Ps-Sol 1736 (on wi-vru n. 
fiatfftXtU ttvraiv xf**^*^ Kvpiot)' The Messiah Himself, then, who 
was regarded at once as the special messenger of Jehovah, and 
also as the flower and crown of the Messianic nation, was 
naturally described os ' the Holy One,’ * the Holy One of God.* 
But Just as tho Messianic title i iixatot was raised to a higher 
and nmre absolute meaning by later NT writers (e.g. 1 Jn 20, 
so it was in the case of 0 iiyiof (Rev 87,1 Jn 2'30). To return to 
St. Peter’s use of tho phrase at Capernaum, though the words 
are an oflicial title, yet their ethical and spiritual meaning U 
not lost here or in Mk 1'^. Messiah’s sinlessness and purit^> 
were a magnet to faithful disciples (cf. 1 P 222 ). And the 
avowed roolizatioa of this, as contrasted with Lk 66, marks 
a stage in the apostle’s spiritual education. 

(iii.) The questions at Ccesarea PhUippi. —There 
are three stages in the history—(A) The Confes- 
sion (Mt 16^®*®®, Mk 8®^ ®®, Lk 9^®'^).—The account in 
Mt is tlie fullest; on the omission of the promise 
to St. Peter in Mk see Swete on 8®®. The Gali- 
Isean ministry was drawing to a close (see Swete, 
p. 166). Our Lord was farther from Jerusalem 
than at any other time of His ministry, and on 
the borders of the purely Gentile world. The 
time and place, then, of themselves suggest the 
question whether Israel, generally and as repre¬ 
sented by His immediate msciples, accepted Him/ 
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whether the foundation for the great work of the 
future was being solidly laid. The occasion was 
felt by the Lord be a great crisis, and He 

S ared for it as such by prayer (Lk 9^“). The 
ession of St. Peter at Capernaum was the 
impulsive response of the disciple to the Master’s 
anxious, foreboding q^uestion. Hut now the stage 
in the education or the Twelve had been reached 
when it was well that they should deliberately 
and definitely face the question of the Lord^s 
Person. In the outskirts (Mk 8^), therefore, of 
Caesarea the Lord put two questions to the Twelve 
—(a) What were men generally saying of Him? 
Here they all contributed something to the 
answer. They had seen different sides of Jewish 
opinion. (6) What was the thought of the Twelve 
themselves about Him ? Here the answer of one 
is the answer of all, and St. Peter is their natural 
spokesman. The Twelve regarded Him as the 
Divine Messiah. 

The Gospels vary as to the^ words— 2m iT i x^tfrcs (Mk), rit 
YptfTov rtv 0f0M (Lk), 2m il » 6t0UT»u The 

nnportant question arises, Was St. Peter commended for con¬ 
fessing the Divinity of Jesus or His Messiahship ? It is probably 
true that *the Son of God* was not a common designation of 
the Messiah, but (1) the language of 2 Es 728. 2» (‘My Son 
Messiah ’) 1382. a?, sa 149 ; comp. Enoch 1052 ; (2) the language 
which the evangelists put into the mouths of persons who can 
hardly be conceived of as one and all rising to the absolute 
meaning of the title ‘ Son of Oo<l,' but who would naturally 
use Messianio language (Mt 82» || Mk Lk, Mt 1483 gee above, Mt 
2740.48 [2704 R Mk], Mk 311 , Lk 2270, Jn 134.49 1127 197) ; ( 3 ) the 
langui^e of Lk 441 (^m il i uiif ro'v Ot»u . . . t-in 

«MTo» ih«u) ; (4j) the lan^ago of^ St. Matthew 'in the immediate 
context, V .20 "lycb iJViWff’o «Tt »uro< ifrtv i seem to 

make it clear that the title ‘Son of God* was used as bearing a 
Messianic meaning in our Lord’s day. ^lienee it matters little 
whether we consider 0 vlo( reS Otou rad as part of the 

original confession, or as an addition of St. Matthew. In either 
case it is 08 Messiah that St. Peter confesses Jesus. See especi¬ 
ally Dalman, Die Worte Jesu pi>. 219-220. Thus the revelation 
of suffering which follows in eaeli Gospel is the earliest insistence 
on that side of the true Messiah’s work which became the 
greatest stumbling-block to the Jew. 

(B) Our Lord's welcome of the Confession (Mt 
1017-19 only).—It is clear that our Lord regarded 
the deliberate confession of His Messiahship as 
marking a crisis in His relations with the Twelve, 
and as a pledge of the growth of the kingdom. 
He answers it with a solemn beatitude addressed 
to St. Peter {jj,aKdpLos cl —the only occasion when 
the Lord pronounces a beatitude on an individual), 
and by a declaration that his confession Iiad no 
lower source than a revelation from the Father 
Himself (cf. Gal 1^“-)* And then speaking, as it 
would appear, as King Messiah (xd 7 u) di —‘ The 
Father has revealed Me as Messiah to the dis¬ 
ciple ; I in turn reveal My disciples’ place in the 
kingdom’), Ho opens out the future under four 
metaphors— 

(a) St, Peter as the foundation of the new 
Israel, —Taking the Syriac versions as our guide, 
we may conclude that our Lord’s words, spoken in 
Aramaic, run thus: * Thou art Cepha^ and upon 
this Cepha I will build my congregation.* Here 
there are three points to be briefly considered—(a) 
iKKXrialap fiov. The word is used in its ancient 
theocratic sense, and the meaning is best repre¬ 
sented by the paraphrase, * I will build 1 ^ Israel,* 
It must D 0 sufficient to refer to Hort’s The Chris- 
tian Ecclesia pp. 3-18, esp. p. 10 f. (/3) oiKodofx'^cria, 
The metaphor of building, to express the idea of 
creating and giving unity and permanence to a 
society of men, is not uncommon in the OT {e.ff, 
Ps 28®, Jer 18®). It is important to notice that 
the Lord reserves to Himself the prerogative 
of activity. He alone is the builder. Compare 
the Messianic parable in Sihyll. Orac, v. 420 ff. 
( 7 ) In what sense is Cepha the foundation ? Does 
the word point to the nrst stone of the building, 
the foundation-stone, or to the soil, the rock on 
which the first stones are laid? We may say, in 
view of our Lord’s earlier saying (Mt 7***', Lk 6^*), 


that almost certainly the latter is the true inter¬ 
pretation.* Thus the Rock is, so far as the scope 
of the parable is concerned, separated from the 
stones reared thereon. This last point helps us to 
answer the question as to the interpretation of the 
Rock. It is the apostle who has just made tlie 
confession that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah. 
The parable itself limits its application. When 
the foundation has been laid, the apostle’s function 
as described by the metaphor will have ceased. 
He will support the first stones of the ecclesia. 
The true comment on the Lord’s promise is Ac 
1 - 10 . 

Other interpretations of these famous words can be only 
briefly noted. (1) The Rock is Chrigt, This interpretation is 
excluded by the fact that in the Aramaic there is no variation 
(Cepha . . . C’opha) os in the Greek (irirad^ , , . and 

that Christ Himself speaks of Himself as tne builder, (2) The 
Rock is St, Peter's cori/ession. This interpretation is excluded 
by the fact that the confession considered in itself was wholly 
inadequate. It does not include either the Resurrection or tlie 
Divinity of the Lord. Its value was strictly relative to the 
time wnen it was made. The same consideration excludes the 
modification of the above view which explains the Rock of St. 
Peter's/ait h. That faith was a quali^ which laried from time 
to time. (3) St. Peter as the type of, or in combination ivith^ 
the other apostles, is the Rock. So Uort (h’cclesia p. 10 f., 
e.g. *In virtue of this personal falUi vivifying their disciple- 
snip, the Apostles became themselves the first little Ecclesia, 
constituting a living rock u|>on which,* etc.). Rut our Lord’s 
words, as reported by St. Slatthew, could not be more per¬ 
sonal. To suppose that the Lord addresses St. Peter here as a 
tj'pe of his fellow-apostles, is in effect to imply that no words 
could be personal unless a typical reference were explicitly 
excluded. See also * Additional Note * on p. 796*». 

A clear statement as to the exposition of the words and the 
lines of patristic interpretation Is to be found in Lightfoot, 
Clement li. pp. 481-400. 

{h) The new Israel as the conqueror, —The iKKXrjala 
is an aggressive power. Death — the adversary 
of Christ—is in possession of bis strongliold. But 

* his gates’ (cf. rs 9^® 107*®, Job 38*^ la SS*'*) cannot 
withstand tin. attack. The new Israel is victorious 
against ‘walled cities’ like the first Israel (cf. e.q, 
Dt 3^*). Such appears to be the meaning. The 
clause, however, has no special bearing on St. 
Peter’s functions. 

(c) St, Peter as the steward of th^ kingdom .^— 
duxTU) aoL rds KXetdas rijs /5acriXe/as tQp ovpapwy, 1 he 
words seem to be an intentional reminiscence of 
the message of Jehovah as to Eliakim (Is 22^®): 
‘ The key of the house of David will I lay upon his 
shoulder.’ The words are paraphrased in the LXX 
text represented by B {sal dcjiauj r^v d6^ay Aaveld 
but N* has sal dcoj-at sal avrif r^v k\i5o.v oUov A ., 
and A has a conllate reading. 

{d) St. Peter as the scribe who ‘ binds ’ and 
'looses,* — sal b ihv dijaris k.t.X. In this use of 

* binding ’ and ‘ loosing * there cannot be but a close 
reference to the current technical nso of these 
words to express the authoritative decision of a 
scribe on a matter of obligation (cf. Mt 5*®; cf. 
Edersheim, Life and Thnes W. p. 84 f.). Such de¬ 
cisions on St. Peter’s part in the new kingdom 
shall be the echoes of decisions already promul¬ 
gated in heaven. On these two verses see especially 
Dalman, Die IForfe Jc^w pp. 174-178. 

In regard to the essential meaning of this series 
of metaphors as applied to St. Peter, the following 
points should be noted: (1) They seem to be all 
conditioned by the scope of the first of them, the 

* It i* true that the word cepha Is not used by the Syriac 
version* in these two passages. But that the word c^pha does 
mean *a rock* as well as ‘a stone’ is clear from the fact that it 
is used to render in Mt (Pesh.) 27®i (Syr»*" Pesh.); It 
may therefore have been used by our Lord In the saying in 
question. See additional note on the Rabbinical use of Rock In 
reference to Abraham at end of art. 1 Pbter. . b t 

t Compare the remarkable l^end preserved in Apoo. Banuh 
101 * ana (in a somewhat different form) in the liest o/ the 
Words of Daruch 4, ‘Jeremiah took the keys of the sanctuary 
of God and went out of the city and cost them away before the 
•un. saying, “ To thee I say, 0 sun, take the keys of the sanctuary 
of God . . . forasmuch os we were not found worthy to keep 
them, because we were false stewards.** * 
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rock-foundation, i.e. our Lord is dealing with the 
first stage of the history of tlio new ecclesia. 
The relation of St. Peter to the new Israel is in 
some sense to correspond to the relation of Moses 
and Joshua to the ancient Israel. ( 2 ) The promise 
os to * binding ’ and * loosing ’ given here to St. 
Peter is in Mt 18*® given to the disciples. It would 
seem, therefore, if the words in the two places are 
to be understood in precisely the same sense, that 
St. Peter is, on the former occasion, singled out 
from the other disciples because he w'oula be the 
first to exercise, or would be the leader in the 
exercise of, a power common to all. At the same 
time it must be noted that (a) the context in ch. 18 
(viz. deals with the forgiveness of sins; 

(/3) Dalman (p. 177) shows that in Jewish Aramaic 
the word * to loose ’ at any rate, is used meta- 
phoricall V in various senses. It does not then seem 
certain that the terms must bear the same meaning 
in both passages. (3) The Bk. of the Acts records 
the historical fulfilment of the promises to St. 
Peter. But it must be remembered that in that 
Book we have not a complete history of the earliest 
days of the Church, and that the writer is himself 
familiar rather with somewhat later developments. 
There may well have been occasions, unnoticed by 
the author of the Acts, which contributed to the 
complete fulfilment of the Lord’s promises to St. 
Peter. 

(C) Tilt LortCs rebuke of St. Peter. —The con¬ 
fession of St. Peter and our Lord’s announcement 
that He Himself would be the founder of a new 
Israel form the turning-point in the education of 
the Twelve. Mt marks the transition by the phrase 
dTrd rbre ijp^aro (v.'-**), which in 4*^ stands at the 
beginning of the ministry, and occurs nowhere else. 
Henceforth the Lord reveals to the apostles the 
mystery of the Divine purpose (det) as to the Messiah 
—His humiliation in His rejection by the repre¬ 
sentatives of Israel at Jerusalem (the centre of 
Israel’s life) and His death. His exaltation in the 
Resurrection. The idea of a suffering Messiah 
was alien to current Jewish expectations (cf. 
SchUrer, IIJP ii. ii. p. 184 ff.). St. Peter at once 
protests against his Master’s appropriation of it to 
llimself. His action {vpocrXapdpevos) and his words * 
alike imply a position of kindly patronage towards 
the Lora. The Lord turns immediately upon him, 
and the sight of the other disciples (Mk) necessi¬ 
tates a T)ublic and severe rebuke—a reversal for the 
time of the words of commendation just pro¬ 
nounced ;—a sentence of rebuff, pronounced as upon 
an enemy, takes the place of the beatitude; the 
rock-foundation of Messiah’s Israel has become 
Messiah’s stumbling-stone; a temper of mind 
capable of receiving the revelation of the Father 
has been succeeded by a temper of mind wholly 
earthly. 

A week after these events at Caesarea (Mk 9 ***, 
Mt Lk 9*®*^-)> the three disciples, who hod been 
witnesses of a previous revelation of Christ as the 
Life, are allowed, on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to learn the ‘ mystery ’ of Christ as the Glory of 
God. The impulsive and inopportune request of 
St. Peter sprang from a dread ol the withdrawal of 
the outward signs of revelation (cf. 2 Co 3’* *®); it 
was the prayer of a consciously weak and earthly 
faith. The revelation on the mountain confirmed 
both elements in the disclosure of the issues of 
Messiah’s life on earth which the Lord gave at 
Caesarea. The uniqueness of His Person was 
brought home to the Three by (a) the glory of the 
Lord Himself; (b) His mysterious converse with 
the Founder and the Reformer of Israel’s polity, 

* Syr in Mk 88# reads, ‘ But Simon Oepha, as if sparinji: 
Him, said to Him, ^God)spares Thee.' The last words, a formula 
of deprecation (of. e.ff. Ac lOi-* 118), render the J’Awtr r« of 
Mt in Syr«ur Pesh. From this formula the remarkable 
paraphrase,' as If sparing Him,' Is derived. 


in which He is seen to be the mediator between 
the living and the departed; (c) the voice from 
heaven attesting His Sonship. 

In the period between the Transfiguration and 
the Entry into Jerusalem St. Peter is mentioned 
on four occasions. At Capeniaum, his home, the 
collectors of the temple dues put to him the ques¬ 
tion whether his Master did not pay the iialf- 
shekel, and St. Peter is made by his Master the 
means of its payment. The Lord uses the incident 
to lead up Hw disciple’s mind to the conception of 
His Divine Sonship (Mt 17^®^*)* 0** three re¬ 
maining occasions St. Peter is represented as Ques¬ 
tioning the Lord as to the practical and immediate 
bearing of His words,—aslcing as to the scope of 
the parables of the faithful slaves and the sudden 
coming of the thief (Lk 12 ^*, cf. Mk 13®^); asking 
as to tlie number of times a brother should be for¬ 
given (Mt 18®*); asking as to the reward in store 
for the Twelve in view of their absolute self- 
renunciation, as contrasted with the refusal of the 
young ruler to surrender his wealth and follow 
Christ (Mt 19^, Mk 10®®, Lk 18®®). These questions 
reveal the apostle’s impulsiveness, the practical 
bent of his character, something perhaps of a lack 
of reverence towards his Master; while the last 
of them shows an undue sense of the deserts of 
himself and his fellow-apostles. 

5. The week before the Passion .—Nothing is told 
us of St. Peter in connexion with the Triumphal 
Entry. Mk preserves two words of his addre^ed 
to Christ on the Tuesday. To St. Peter the sight 
of the withered fig-tree recalls [hvafivTiadels) the 
incident of the previous day, and he points his 
Master to the eflect of His prophecy (Mlc 11 ®*, cf. 
Mt 21®®). Again, after the Lord that same day 
had left the temple and crossed the Kidron on His 
way to Bethany, He sat down on the Mt. of Olives. 
The main body of the apostles apparently continued 
their way. Four of their number—Peter, James, 
John, and Andrew—ix> 8 sibly deputed by the rest, 
asked Him privately a question as to the thne 
when His prophecy just spoken should have its 
fulliliiient, and as to the events which should herald 
it (Mk 13®; cf. Mt 24®, Lk 2V). The forin of the 
sentence {iinjpdfTa avrbv . . . Ulrpos kuI ’Idxw/3os 
x.T.X.) suggests that St. Peter was the^okesman. 
Luke preserves the detail that on the Tliursday it 
was St. Peter and St. John whom tlie Lord sent to 
‘prepare the passover’ ( 22 ®; cf. Mt 26*®, Mk 14*®). 
In the Upper Room and in the events which followed 
St. Peter took a prominent part. It appears that 
at the Paschal meal the Lord took the place of host, 
St. Peter the second place, reclining on Christ’s 
left, St. John the tliira, on the Lord^ right hand 
(Westcott on Jn 13®®). When, then, Christ washed 
the disciples’ feet (Jn 13^*^')> St. Peter must have 
been either the first or the lost to whom He came. 
The former alternative is the more probable, Jn’s 
favourite otiv here (v.®) as elsewhere simply de¬ 
noting immediate seq^uence. In the dialogue which 
follows, different traits of the apostle’s character 
are vividly brought out in his question express¬ 
ing startled humility (v.® KtJptc, erb pov in 

his enmhatic refusal {ob pb . . . els rhv alma) to 
allow Christ to wash his feet, in his sudden change 
of mind and the eager prayer in which, giving a 
material meaning to Christ’s words, he asks for 
what he considers a larger blessing. Later on in 
the meal, when the Lora speaks of the presence of 
the traitor (v.®*), St. Peter, assuming that He had 
whispered tne secret to St. John, abruptly asks the 
latter to tell it openly to the rest. Later still, 
when the traitor had gone out, St. Peter, taking 
up Christ’s words (v.®®) about His ‘ going,’ inquires 
with his old literalness whither He is going; and 
again, asserting his absolute devotion, wy he 
cannot at once follow his Master in His mysterious 
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journey (v.**®*)- At this point Jn inserts the pro- 
phec;^ of tlie three denials. Lk (22*®®-) also puts the 
warning at this time, though his version of the 
Lord’s words is different from that in Jn. In Lk 
Christ solemnly addresses Peter and unveils the 
world of spiritual conflict. Satan had demanded 
the surrender to himself of all the apostles, as he 
had demanded Job (Job 1 ^^ 2®), that he might 
sift them all—the metaphor bringing out their 
weakness and their separation (cf. Ps P). Put 
Peter had been the subject of urgent supplication 
on his Master’s part that his faith might not wholly 
and Anally fail (^fcXfir^y). It is implied that the 
apostle would not pass through the trial unscathed. 
But beyond the trial a return to former spiritual 
relationships is promised—a return which would 
bring with it the duty of ‘ stablishing his brethren.’ 
In answer to Peter’s protestation of absolute fidelity, 
Christ explicitly foretells that before the cock 
crowed (twice, Mk) the next morning, Peter would 
thrice deny Him.* It is remarkable that in Jn, 
though three other of the Twelve (14®* inter¬ 
rupt the Lord’s words with questions, St. Peter 
remains silent, perplexed and saddened, it would 
seem, by his Master’s unexpected doubt of his 
loyalty. At length Christ and the Eleven go out 
into the Mount of Olives. It is at this point that, 
according to Mt (26®^®*) and Mk (14'-"®*), the Lord 
warned them that they all would ‘be made to 
stumble,’ and foretold in detail Peter’s faithless¬ 
ness—a prophecy prefaced and followed by passion¬ 
ate protestations on the apostle’s part. Thus it 
appears that we have three different accounts— 
Mt II Mk, Lk, Jn—of Christ’s words to Peter as 
to tlie denial. A not improbable solution of the 
difficulty is that Christ warned His followers several 
times that night that their loyalty towards Him¬ 
self would be sorely tested; that He only once 
explicitly foretold Peter’s fall; but that the several 
evangelists connected that prophecy with different 
words of warning. When the Lord and His 
apostles reached Gethsemane (Mt 26®®®*, Mk 14®'*'®*), 
lie took Peter and James and John aside from 
the rest and admitted them to a knowledge of 
tlie fj.vjT'fipiov of His human sorrow and perfected 
obedience, the last of the three revelations which 
were crises in their spiritual education. On His 
return to them the first time, finding tliem sleeping. 
He singles out Peter for rebuke, tacitly contrast¬ 
ing his inabiliW to ‘watch one hour’ with his 
earlier boast. One other detail is preserved as to 
Peter’s conduct in the garden, at the moment of 
the Lord’s arrest (Mt 26^®*, Mk 14®7®-, Lk 22®®®*, Jn 
18^®**). Not waiting for an answer to the question, 
‘Lord, shall we smite with the sword?’ (Lk, cf. 
22®*), and going near to frustrate the Lord’s care 
for His followers’ safety (Jn 18*), he snatches his 
sword out of its sheath and, striking at the head 
of a slave of the high priest who had, as we may 
suppose, taken hold of Christ, he wounds him. 
Christ’s last miracle secures the safety of the 
apostles by undoing the misdoing of His impetuous 
follower. Jn, when all reasons for reticence were 
over, gives us the names, ‘ Simon Peter,’ ‘ Malchus ’; 
Lk ^one records the healing. When Christ was 
led away to the high priest’s official residence, St. 
Peter, striking a balance between his fears for 
himself and his love for his Master, ‘followed afar 
off’ (Mt, Mk, Lk). Apparently, as he drew near 
the high priest’s palace, he overtook St. John (Jn 
18^®), and was by him brought into the court. The 
latter, it would seem, passed on into the audience- 
cham^r. Then follow the three denials, the whole 
group of incidents taking up about an hour (Lk 
22 ®*). On the relation to each other of the narra- 

* For the Fayum fragment see Hamaok in Ttsete u. ITntertuch. 
T. 4, p. 483 ff., and especially Hort*a letters to the Timet (June 
%5. July 16,1886). 


tives in the four Gospels see Westcott, Additional 
Notes to Jn 18. The second cock-crow (Mk) and the 
sudden piercdng gaze of the Lord €v, Lk) 

recalled to Peters mind the prophecy oi Christ, 

‘ and he went out and wept bitterly ’ (Mt, Lk ; on 
Mk’s see Field’s interesting note in Notes 

on the Translation of the NT p. 41). There is no 
further reference to St. Peter in the history of the 
Passion. 

6 . The period between the Neswrrection and the 
Ascension. — In the accounts of the day of the 
Resurrection St. Peter is twice mentioned. From 
these notices it appears that after his fall he did 
not separate himself from the other apostles, 
and that he was still regarded as their natural 
leader, (i.) Early on that morning Ma^ Magdalene 
hurried from the garden to Simon Peter and to 
John, to tell them that the tomb was empty. The 
two apostles went together to the tomb, as they 
had gone together to the high priest’s court three 
days before. They both ran, but St. Peter, the 
older man, fell behind. St. John came first to the 
sepulchre, but did not enter. St. Peter, practical 
and impetuous, went into the sepulchre, and took 
note {detopel) of the orderly arrangement of the 
cloths and the napkin. Then they returned, still 
(it would seem*) perplexed, to their own homes 
(Jn 20 ^"'®). (ii.) Later in tlie day, some time before 
the evening, the Lord appeared to St. Peter—alone 
—to seal his repentance with forgiveness (Lk 24®^; 
cf. 1 Co 15®, where the appearance to Cephas has 
the first place), (iii.) In the third appearance of 
Christ to the ajwstles as a body (Jn 21 ; cf. 20^** **), 
at the Lake of Tiberias, Peter takes a conspicuous 
part. The quick intuition of faith is characteristic 
of John (v.’; cf. 20 *). But when another has dis¬ 
cerned the Lord, the rapid act of preparation, tlie 
leap into th j sea that he may reach his Master the 
q^uicker, then, when all have landed, the return to 
tlie ship that he may begin the necessary work of 
bringing the net to land,—all these acts belong to 
a lifelike portrait of St. Peter. After the meal, 
provided by Christ, there follows St. Peter’s public 
restoration, corresponding to the private assurance 
of forgiveness given him on the day of the Resur¬ 
rection, f To the thrice - repeated denial there 
answers the thrice-repeated question as to his love 
towards Christ and the thrice-repeated charge, 
covering the whole sphere of pastoral activity. 
So far the official and the personal have been 
blended together. Now in a solemn ‘ oracle * {d/xiiv, 
dix-ffp) the Lord deals with the personal issue of the 
apostle’s life of service—the helplessness and the 
devotion of a martyr’s death. The last recorded 
word of St. l^eter addressed to Christ is an im¬ 
pulsive, unselfish question (v.*^). The last word of 
Christ to St. Peter is an echo of the earliest call 
interpreted in the light of the cross —dKoXoOdei fioi 
, , , cr6 pLOi dKoXol/Oei (vv.^** **). 

II. History op St. Peter after the Ascen¬ 
sion, IN the NT.—The three periods of the growth 
of the Church, treated of in the Acts,^ are clearly 

•To one who hesitates to accept Hort’s theory of ‘Western 
non-interpolations ’ (see the writer’s Syro-Latin Textp. 180n.) 
the external evidence against the authenticity of Lk 24^* must 
seem of very little weifflit. On the other hand, the linfruistio 
Bimilarity to Jn is curious, and cannot be accidental. U 
would be rash to assert that we have not here a sign of croM- 
ourronts of apostolic tradition, which the available evidence 
wiil perhaps never enable us to follow out. 

t On the subtle variation of words in Jn 211(^17 see Westoott’s 
notes. 

X The theory of Blass, that the common and the * Western ’ 
texts of the Lucan Jlooks represent two editions by St. Luke, 
is well known. The present writer has criticised it in The 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospel* p, 133 n. In that book and in 
The Old Syriac Element in Cod. Bezm he has i^ven reasons 
for his belief that the ‘Western’ text is largely due to (1) 
assimilation to scriptural pMsages; (2) the influence of Old 
Syriao texts. * Western ’ readings of exceptional interest In parts 


Syriao texts. * Western' readings of exceptional interest in parU 
of the Acts dealing with St. Peter are to be found in 102® H 2 
mosaic of phrases used in Ao and Epistles about St. Paul) 12lo 
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described in 1 ® — the Church of Jerusalem, the 
Church of Palestine, the Church of the World. 

1. The Church of Jerusalem (P- 8 ^).—During this 
period St. Peter stands alone as the leader and 
spokesman of the disciples. 

(a) In the days which passed between the Ascen¬ 
sion and the day of Pentecost, St. Peter in the 
first apostolic speech urged the ^pointment of a 
disciple to fill tne apostolate of Judas. Into the 
problems suggested by Lk’s record of the speech 
(including the insertion, ) it is unnecessary to 
enter. It is sutticiont to notice (i.) that St. Peter 
bases his argument on an appeal to the OT, i.e. 
to two passages of the Psalms (68 (69) ** 108 (109) ® 
LXX), prefiguring respectively the vacancy of the 
traitor’s pastoral office and the duty of appointing 
a successor ; (ii.) that St. Peter defines the essential 
function of an apostle as being ‘ a witness of the 
Resurrection [of the Lord Jesus].* 

(b) On the early morning of Pentecost the dis¬ 
ciples were all gathered together in one of the 
many chambers (oUoi) of the temple (v.^; for this 
sense of ofAcot cf. e.o. Jer 42(35)^ 43(36)^®*^^; Jos. 
A nt. VIII. iii. 2). The chambers and courts of the 
temple were crowded with worshippers from among 
‘ the dwellers at Jerusalem * (v.® t 6 irX^^os; cf. 2P^ 
Lk P®), to whom ‘immediately after midnight the 
Temple gates [had been] thrown open* (Edersheim, 
The Temple p. 228). Such in all probability was 
the place* and such the audience of St. Peter’s 
speech, after the Spirit had been given and His 
presence attested oy the gift of tongues. A 
strong case can be made out for the opinion that 
St. Peter spoke in Greek (T. K. Abbott, Essays 
p. 129IF. ; Salmon, Introduction^ p. 172f. ; on the 
other side see Neubauer in Stadia Biblica i. 
p. 62fF.),t The speech begins as an apoloc^ia 
(v.^®); it ends with a proclamation of the crucined 
Jesus of Nazareth as the Sovereign Messiah (v.®®). 

Ac JoRUS, the enthroned MeRsiah. 

(1) Vv.1421. The charge of drunkenneasia disproved (a)by the 
circumstances, * the third hour of the day'; (b) by the fact that 
the phenomena correspond to Joel’s prophecy (Jl 228-82 (Si*®)). 

(2) Vv.22-24, Jesus of Nazareth was accredited as God’s mes¬ 
senger to Israel by Divine miracles; according to God's eternal 
counsel He was surrendered to the Jews, murdered by them 
through the instrumentality of Gentiles, raised from death by 
God Himself—the necessary issue. 

The Divijie purpose and action are throughout emphasized. 

(8) Vv. 26-32. This necessity was foreshadowed in David’s pro- 
p^hecy (Ps 16(10)8-11). His words could not apply to himself. 
Therefore, as a prophet, in view of the promised dy nasty (Ps 131 
(132) 11, 2 S Ti'-i), he foresaw and spoke of ‘the raising up of the 
anointed one’—a prophecy finally fulfilled in the Resurrection. 

(4)Vv.83 8fi. The Kosurroction involved the exaltation through 
the Divine action. The exalted Messiah receives from tlie 
Father, and gives, the promised Spirit. 

It is impossible that the exaltation should be interpreted of 
David ; for David spoke of * his lord,’ seated at God’s right hand 
(Ps 109 (110)1). 

(6) V.36. The duty, therefore, of all Israel (the ' Dispersion ’ 
and the dwellers at Jerusalem alike) is to acknowledge God’s 
action in constituting the victim of their malice the Anointed 
One and the Sovereign King —'Inctue Xptrrif. 

The result of St. Peter’s speech was the convic¬ 
tion of his hearers. In answer to their question, 

* What shall we do?’ (cf. Lk Lo urges—( 1 ) 

(the * seven steps ’ due to assimilation to Ezk 408- 22 ), gee also 

* Western ’ readings in SH-14 414 .24 520 324 iQia in. 19.26. S9 .41 nn 
12®. 7.17 167 .12 

* ’The supposition that the events described in Ac 2 took place 
in the temple is in itself natural; it explains several details of 
the history; and it is in complete harmony, it is believed, with 
Lk’s lan^age. 

t ’The internal evidence of the speeches in the Acts (see below, 

766) appears to the present writer a complete refutation of 

e theory which regards them as the simple invention of the 
author of the book, and a proof that with varying accuracy 
they represent what was said on the several occasions. That 
the author of the Acts, however, is responsible for their 
present literary form and for much of their language is a view 

J luite consistent with a belief in their substantial fidelity, 
t is quite possible that St. Peter and St. Luke met at Rome 
—an important point for the criticism of the Gospel and the 
Aots. 


that they should repent, i.e, of the great national 
sin of rejecting the Messiah ; ( 2 ) that each should 
be baptized in tho name of Jesus Messiah; (3) 
such baptism having as its result forgiveness, (4) 
and leaefing on to the bestowal of the special gift 
of the Spirit. 

With the day of Pentecost the life of the Church 
as a society, quickened and endowed with the gifts 
of the Spirit, began. 

(c) How long a time elapsed between the day of 
Pentecost and the evening when St. Peter worked 
the * notable sign ’ on the cripple at the Beautiful 
Gate there is no evidence. The miracle was 
wrought ‘ in tho name of Jesus Messiah, the 
Nazarene.’ The man healed was a well-known 
object of pity, and his restoration at once drew 
‘all the people’ round him and Peter and John in 
the great eastern portico of the temple. To them 
St. Peter proclaims Jesus as the Restorer. 

Ac 312 - 26 . Jenus, the glorified Servant, the Restorer. 

(1) Vv.i2^ifl. The miracle was not tho work of the apostles; 
it wasan incident in tho unbroken history of Redemption. For 
the name of Jesus, the Servant of the God of the Fathers, 
rejected and slain by Israel, raised and glorified by God, was 
tho source of restoration. 

(2) Vv. 17 - 26 . Israel’s present position, duty, and hope, (a) The 
‘sufferings of the Messiah’ were duo, on tho human side, to the 
crime of Israel’s ignorance, on the Divine side to the action of 
God in fulfilment of His utterances through the prophets. 
(6) Consequently (aiTv) there is a present call to national repent¬ 
ance, such repentance Issuing In (1) forgiveness; (2) the advent 
of ‘seasons of refreshing'; (3) the final mission of the Messiah 
as the Restorer of all things, (c) Israel’s present opportunity 
was foretold by Moses and all the prophets. Of this prophetic 
line and of the first covenant those present are the heirs. To 
them belongs a priority In the blessings which spring from 
God’s act in raising up and sending Ills Servant, whose work 
reaches to the conversion of each Israelite. 

The action and the words of St. Peter were a 
double challenge. The oflicials in charge of the 
temple resented the assumiition of the position of 
‘ teachers ’ on the part of men whom they despised 
as 'am hd-drez. The Saddncees were provoked 
by the proclamation of the Resurrection. The 
two apostles were therefore put in prison, and the 
next morning brought before tlie Sanhedrin. In 
answer to the formal question as to their authority 
or commission. St. Peter answered that the cripple 
was healed ‘by the name of Jesus Messiah, Llie 
Nazarene,’ whom the rulers to whom he speaks 
had crucified, whom God had raised. lie then 
brings together the three thoughts — Messiah’s 
rejection, tho apparent triumph of the rulers, the 
reversal of their judgment and the exaltation of the 
rejected One—in the words of Ps 117 (118)*®, and 
declares that in this Name only is there salvation, 
lb is to be noticed that, the first time that St. 
Peter appears before the high priests, he appeals 
to that verse of the Psalms by a reference to which 
(after the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen) our 
Lord a few weeks before had roused their vain 
resentment (Mt 21 ®*^'* |1 Mk, Lk). It was this, 
doubtless, which led them to recognize the apostles 
as the companions of Jesus. At length, in spite of 
their refusal to be silent as to the facts of their 
experience (4®®; cf. 1 Jn !'*•), the apostles are set at 
liberty by the chief priests. 

[d) In the next subsection (4*®-5'®) the Acts turns 
from the external dangers and triumphs to the 
inner life of the Church. Two contrasted cases of 
the action of the members of the brotherhood in 
regard to property are narrated—the case of Bar¬ 
nabas, and the case of Ananias and Sapphira. In 
dealing with Ananias, St. Peter exercises the 
xdpuTfia of ‘discernment of spirits.’ When the 
guilt of Ananias has been proved by his fate, and 
Sapphira comes before him, St. Peter is repre¬ 
sented as foretelling her doom. The apostle is the 
Joshua of the new Israel (Jos 7'®®^’; cf. 2 K 5®®®*)- 
With this history the words of St. Paul (I Co 5®, 

1 Ti 1 *®) should be compared. 
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Shortly afterwards there ensued among the 
apostles a fresh activity of the ‘ gift of healing.’ 
In particular, St. Peter oecame an object of almost 
superstitious regard to the populace at Jerusalem. 
And the fame of these miracles spread through the 
neighbouring districts. 

{e) This outburst of popular feeling awoke the 
envy of the Sadducsean Wtion (6^^'"). They now, 
in order to ensure the destruction of this new 
insurrection against their materializing views, 
imprison all the apostles. The latter, delivered 
from prison, resume in the temple their work of 
public teaching. Brought by the chief officer of 
the temple before the Sanhedrin, the apostles by 
the mouth of St. Peter (1) affirm that they are 
acting according to a Divine command, which they 
have no choice but to obey. (2) They affirm the 
continuity of national redemption. God, who had 
* raised up’ judges (cf. 6,g, Jg 2^®* 3®), had ‘raised 

up Jesus.* The action of the rulers in putting 
llim to a cruel death, which seemed to mark Him 
out as cursed of God (cf. Dt 21“), had been reversed 
by God’s action in exalting Him both to ride and 
to deliver, in order that Israel might receive the 
gifts of national repentance and national forgive¬ 
ness. (3) They affirm that their witness to this 
message was inspired by the Spirit, a Divine gift 
bestowed, not on Israefs worldly rulers, but on 
faithful Israelites who obeyed God’s revelation. 
By these words the Sadducfean party was kindled 
to a frenzy of murderous hatred. But in a private 
conference the Pharisee Gamaliel persuaded them 
to follow a more prudent policy. Tliey recall the 
apostles, scourge them, and dismiss them with a 
command that they should no more ‘ speak in the 
name of Jesus.’ 

St. Peter’s name does not occur in the history 
either of the appointment of the Seven or of the 
trial of Stephen. Wlien, after the murder of the 
latter, ‘ a great persecution ’ arose and the brethren 
‘ were scattered,^ St. Peter, with the other apostles, 
remained in Jerusalem. 

Thus, during the earliest period of the Church’s 
life at Jerusalem, St. Peter vindicates the primacy 
with which the Lord entrusted him. He is never, 
indeed, represented as independent of the other 
a]»o8tles. But he is througnout the history the 
leader and spokesman of the rest—within the 
society of the brethren 6^^) itself, before the 
crowds of listening and inq^uiring Jews (2^^®* 2^®* 
3 i 2 dr.. cf. before the Sanliedrin (4®®* 6^®*). 

2. The Church of Palestine (8^-9®^).—(a) After 
the outbreak of the persecution, the new, like the 
old, Israel became a dLa<nropd {di€<nrdp7}aaVf 5ia<nrap’ 
^uresf IP®). The story of what seems to have 
been the most important of these enforced evan¬ 
gelistic journeys is given in detail. Philip, one of 
the Seven, instructs and baptizes many converts in 
‘ the city of Samaria.’ The step was an important 
one. It involved the admission that pure Israel- 
itish blood was not a necessary qualification for 
admission to the Christian society. The apostles, 
acting together (8'^), sent the two most prominent 
members of their body, Peter and John, to review 
and to confirm the work of the evangelist. An 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in this second stage 
of the Church’s history answers to the day of 
I’enteoost in the first period. But the gift is not 
spontaneous. It is the Divine response to the 
prayer of the two apostles, and it is bestowed 
through their act of ministry. In the sequel St. 
Peter appears as the sole actor. Simon Magus 
regards the whole transaction an exhibition 
of magical dexterity, and offers to pay liberally 
for the impartment to himself of the apostles’ 
secret power. He stands out thus early in the 
history of the Church as the type of the de¬ 
grading influence on Christianity of paganizing 


associations. Peter pronounces him to be at 

E resent an alien from the gospel, but holds out 
ope of the purifying influence of repentance and 
prayer for forgiveness. The apostles, after some 
further work, returned to Jerusalem, and on their 
way ‘ evangelized many villages of the Samaritans.* 
Thus, in this first effort to extend the gospel beyond 
its earliest limits, the initiation does not rest with 
St. Peter. The function which belongs to him, as 
one of the delegates of the apostolic college, is to 
sot upon the work the seal of authoritative approval, 
and to deal decisively with a new danger inseparable 
from the contact of the Church with outside habits 
of thought and life. 

In the earlier chapters of the Acts there is not one clear 
indication of date. lUit it is possible to ascertain approximately 
the time which elapsed between the Ascension and the visit of 
Peter and John to Samaria. It appears tolerably certain that 
Damascus was not included in the kingdom of Aretas before the 
beifinning of the reitfu of Qaius (Schiirer, HJP i. ii. p. 857 f.: 
Turner, art. OimomwaY of NT in vol. I. pp. 416, 424), and 
that therefore St. Paul’s flight from Damascus (2 Oo 
cannot have been earlier than a.d. 87, nor his conversion earlier 
than 85 (Ual ; cf. Ac 9-3). Some weeks, perhaps months, must 
have elapsed between the conversion of St. Paul and the martyr* 
dom of St. Stephen (Ac 83 0i3 tU rij wi\M, Qal 

1^3). Hence the apostles’ visit to Samaria must have taken place 
about five years after the Ascension (a.u. 29). 

3. The Church of the World (9®®-end).—After hia 
return from Sojuaria, it seems that St. Peter con¬ 
tinued at Jerusalem during the remainder of the 
persecution. But the conversion of Saul of Tarsus 
and the consequent peace of the Church were the 
signal for an important change in the apostolic 
p^icy. St. Peter starts alone on a journey of 
visitation and evangelization—vaguely described in 
Ac 9®'“^ by the words di€pxl>i^evov did vdyruv. It is 
followed by a more or le8.s protracted sojourn at 
Lydda anci Joppa, whore Christian communities 
had already been founded, and later at Csesarea. 
The significance of this notice is appreciated only 
when it is observed that throughout the earlier 
period of the liistory Luke has been at pains to 
emphasize the solidarity of the apostolic body 
at Jerusalem (8*'^* 6® We are therefore 

led to the conclusion that this is the time when 
the apostolic college at Jerusalem, with St. Peter as 
its natural leader and spokesman, separated, and 
when James became the acknowledged head of the 
Church there. Luke sketches the liistory only of 
St. Peter at this important crisis, partly because of 
his primacy among the apostles, partly because his 
divinely guided action liad an important bearing 
on the extension of the Church to the Gentiles. 

The apo.stie’s journey ended at Lydda, where the 
miraculous restoration of the cripple ^Eneas had a 
wide influence through Lydda and ‘ the Sharon.’ 
From Lydda St. Peter is summoned to Joppa, and 
there restores Tabitha to life. Lk in his account 
of the miracle seems desirous of suggesting that 
with one significant exception—‘ he kneeled down 
and prayed’—St. Peter in action and in words 
imitated the example of the Lord in the house of 
Jairus. The miracle was the means of the con¬ 
version of many in Joppa. There Peter prolonged 
his sojourn, in the liouse of a certain Simon, 
a tanner, near the shore (10®). The place was 
doubly significant. On the one hand, since the 
trade of a tanner was considered among the Jews 
as almost unclean (see Schoettgen and Wetstein 
on Ac 9^), the choice of this house as a lod^g 
may indicate that the apostle’s Jewish prejudices 
were becoming weaker. On the other hand, Joppa, 
looking out over the waters of the Mediterranean, 
was to a Jew ‘ an entrance for the isles of the sea * 
(1 Mac 14®), and by its very position suggested the 
problem of tJiose * afar off. Thus the apostle’s 
mind was in a sense prepared for the thrice 
repeated vision, and for the divinely given inter¬ 
pretation of it—‘ What God hath cleansed, make 
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not thou common* — overruling scruples which 
held him back from * killing and eating * what to 
him as a Jew was * common.and unclean* * ; and in 
turn this ‘voice from heaven* prepared him to 
receive the monition of the Spirit that he should 
go with the messengers of the Roman centurion, 
‘ nothing doubting.* In regard, then, to the 
evangeli^tion of a Gentile, distinct supernatural 
direction was given to the Hebrew apostle it 
had earlier been vouchsafed to the Hellenistic 
evangelist ( 8 "). St. Peter at once with six brethren 
(IP^), whose devotion to Judaism was beyond sus¬ 
picion (10"), went with Cornelius* messengers to 
Umsarea. The entrance of the leader of the 
apostles into the Roman capital of Judsea, the 
noted seaport, predominantly Gentile in charac¬ 
ter, was in itself a crisis in the progress of the 
gospel. The sequel increased the significance of 
the visit. On iiis first meeting with Cornelius 
the apostle refuses the Roman’s unexpected act of 
reverence, and entering the house begins with an 
emphatic statement as to the position oi a religious 
Jew towards Gentiles, and as to the way in which 
God had Himself taught him to regard no human 
being as ‘ common or unclean.* This was the only 
explanation of his ready response to Cornelias* 
invitation. Then, in answer to Cornelius’ story of 
the Divine direction granted to him, St, Peter 
begins his solemn address to his Gentile hearers. 

It is clear that in we have a summary of a speech which 

was early interrupted ( 111 ® ; cf. 4i 7®^ 22 M), 

(1) The apostle declares that now he grasns the truth 

that Ood is the moral ruler (not of Israel only, out) of men 
belonging to every nation. 

(21 Vv.^41. There follows a historical statement as to the 
Divine message through Ohrist, the sovereign of all men, 
primarily addressed to Israel, His unction by the Holy Spirit, 
His ministry of miracles attested by witnesses, His shameful 
death, His Resurrection and manifestation through Qod’s 
direct action to witnesses chosen by Ood, who by clear proofs 
were convinced that lie was alive. 

(3) Vv.«. 43 . He Himself commanded the apostles to proclaim 
to Israel His appointment by Ood os Judge of living and dead. 
The prophets’ universal witness to Him implies the truth that 
every man (Qentile as well as Jew) may have through faith in 
Him the gift of forgiveness. 

Doubtless, the prophets' witness was meant to be the preface 
to a statement of our Lord’s commands as to * all the nations.’ 
Throughout the speech we notice two contrasted lines of 
thought—< 1 ) the wider scope of revelation; iv iffm v.®®, 
v. 8 ®, v,43 ; (2) the insistence on 

Israel’s being the primary destination of the gospel (^vv.®®< 42). 

It is signifleant that in regani to the universality of the Divine 
gifts an appeal is made to the witness of the prophets (v.4®). 
The reference to Israel's priority in blessing and to toe prophets 
is very natural in the Jewish apostle, to whom the reconciliation 
of the old revelation and this new manifestation of Qod’s pur¬ 
poses was a fresh problem. It probably had also an apologetic 
meaning in reference to the Jewish companions of St. Peter (v.4B). 


As the apostle was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell 
upon his hearers. His presence being attested by 
the gift of tongues. The apostle at once inter¬ 
prets this miraculous endowment as a Divine sign 
of their admission within the Christian body, and 
directs their baptism. 

Thus the Spirit at Cmsarea, as at Jerusalem at 
the first, was bestowed apart from any act of 
human ministry. The occasion is marked as the 
Gentile Pentecost, t It will be noticed that the 
three outpourings of the Spirit si^alize the com¬ 
mencement of tne three stages of the progress of 
the gospel — Jerusalem, Samaria, the Gentile 
world—and that with each of them St, Peter is 
intimately connected. 

News of the events at Ciesarea soon reached 
Jerusalem, and the circumcised Christians com- 


* The apostle's remonstrance is probably a conscious remini¬ 
scence of Ezk 414 ; cf. also Dn I®#., iMao l<nr-, 2Mao 6 i®ff. 71 . 
The description of the animals in the * vessei * is taken from On 
134 . 96 , and carries the mind back to the Divine act of creation 

S Ti 4®, cf. Mk 713 ). The command fivrM m. is an echo of 

1121 ®. 


t Note the um of the Pentecostal k^word iMsuxurm (y.4®). 


of. *^d 

r«v JkyUvt cf. 2®® (111He 0 ^). 


phrase r#£l 


plained of St. Peter’s conduct in eating with 
uncircumcised Gentiles. Apparently a formal 
assembly of those in authority was held, and 
the apostle answered the charge brought against 
him by a simple narrative of what liad taken 

E lace. The gainsayers were convinced. They con- 
368ed that * God had granted to the Grentiles also 
repentance unto life* (11*®) — a confession clearly 
falling very far short of an acknowled^ent of the 
equal standing of Jew and Gentile in tiie Christian 
society. 

These events took place in the months succeed¬ 
ing St. Paul’s conversion. At the end of three years 
(i.e. A.D. 37 or 38 probably), St. Paul went up to 
Jerusalem (Gal 1*®, cf, Ac 9“*^* 22 *^®^* 26*>). His 
special object was ‘to visit Cephas,* whose guest 
he was for fifteen days. His reference to this visit 
seems to show that St. Peter alone of the Twelve 
was at Jerusalem at this time. 

Of St. Peter’s life during the next six or seven 
years no notice is preserved. Shortly, however, 
before the death of Herod A^ippa, in tne spring of 
44, that king, whose policy it was to conciliate the 
Pharisaic party (Jos. Ani. xix. vii. 3), made an 
attack on the Church. It would appear that the 
growth of the Christian body had excited the envy 
of the Jews ( 12 ®* **), and the enthusiasm with which 
they welcomed the execution of one of the apostles 
encouraged the king to throw St. Peter into prison. 
On the night before the great popular spectacle of 
which the apostle’s trial was to be the occasion, he 
was miraculously freed from his chains and led by 
an angel out of the prison. At length, roused com¬ 
pletely from sleep and conscious of the situation, 
ne goes to the house of Mary, the mother of John 
Mark, With difficulty gaining admission, he tells 
those who had gathered there to intercede for him 
of his wonderful escape, and bidding them inform 
‘ James and the brethren of these things * * he went 
to another place.* 

In this narrative three points call for a brief 
notice. (1) The fact that St. Peter so immedi¬ 
ately and naturally hastens to ‘ the house of 
Mary,* coupled witn the fact that he was obvi- 
ously well known there, and that it was the place 
where many met together to pray for him, suggests 
that this house was his home when he was in 
Jerusalem. The guest had become in a sense the 
head of the household, and hence his expression 
of fatherly regard towards John Mark (I P 6 *®). 
( 2 ) The reierence to James confirms the conjecture 
(see above) that he was already in a position of 
official leadership. (3) There is no word added to 
define the ^repof rdiroi to which the apostle retired. 
Conjecture has been busy : Antioch, Cfmsarea, Rome 
have all been named. W ith the last guess we may 
connect the belief that St. Peter went to Rome in 
the reign of Claudius (e.y. Eus. 2fJE ii. xiv. 0 ; see 
below). 

About two years later St. Paul, with Barnabas, 
visited Jerusalem in connexion with the famine. 
His stay there was, from the nature of his mission, 
a short one. The historian’s mention simply of 
‘the elders* (Ac 11 ®®) at Jerusalem and St. Paul*a 
silence as to this visit in Gal 1 . 2 appear to show 
that neither St. Peter nor any other oi the Twelve 
was then at Jerusalem. 

At the end of the decade—probably A.D. 49— 
Paul and Barnabas, as the envoys of the Antio¬ 
chene Church, went up to Jerusalem a1x)ut the 
question of the circumcision of Gentile converts 
(Ac 15**^’). James, the President of the Church 
there, and (of the Twelve) Peter and John were at 
Jerusalem. Whether the two latter had been speci¬ 
ally summoned, or whether they were for a time 
living in the Holy City, there is no evidence to show. 
Even in the calm narrative of the Acts, much 
more in the broken sentences of the Epistle to the 
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Galatians, there are signs that the controversy 
was not without its bitter and painful side. St. 
Paul appears to imply, though he does not state, 
that the older apostles favoured some kind of com¬ 
promise (cf. Ac the circumcision, perhaps, 

of Titus, as a qualihcation for his position as 
tether and as the companion of an apostle. In a 
private conference between the three ‘Apostles of 
the Circumcision * and St. Paul, it was agreed that 


continuing to work among those of the circumcision. 
The subsequent history of St. Paul shows how far 
he was from regarding this understanding as laying 
down rimd and cramping limits for his activity. 
As he felt free to teach the Jews at Thessalonica, 
Athens, Corinth, and Ephesus, so, we may be sure, 
St. Peter would not consider that he was precluded 
from teaching Gentiles, whether by word or by letter. 
Neither side could alter or could wish to alter the 
terms in which the commission from the Lord had 
severally come to them. St. Paul had been sent to 
Israel as well as to the Gentiles (Ac 9'® 26^’), the 
older apostles to the Gentiles as well as to Israel 
(Mt 28^* mk] 161®, Lk 24^^ Ac 1®). At the same 
time, St. Paul’s language in Gal 2®, drawing a com¬ 
parison between his o^vn activity in the Gentile 
world and St. Peter’s among the Jews, implies that 
the years of St. Peter’s life, of which the Acts 
preserves no record, were marked by successful 
work among his own people. The private con¬ 
ference prepared the way for the assembly of ‘ the 
apostles ana the elders,* of which the Acts gives an 
account. After long discussion, St. Peter addressed 
those gathered together. 

(1) Vv.7-9. (a) Those present remembered that, In the early 
days of the gospel, Peter, a staunch Jew, was fixed upon, not 
by any human arrangement, but by a Divine choice, os the 
means whereby the Gentiles should hear and believe, (b) And, 
further, God confirmed the step itself, taken under His guid¬ 
ance, by giving His Spirit to these Gentiles os He had given it 
at Pentecost to Jews; and, purifying (not their flesh by circum¬ 
cision but) their hearts by the ^ft of faith. He put Jew and 
Gentile on a level, ( 2 ) Vv.iO-H. The history of the past points 
to the duty of the present (yD* aiTk). Those present hod no right 
to tempt God by putting a yoke on the neck of Gentile dis¬ 
ciples, the hopeless weight of which was proved by the experi¬ 
ence of generations of Jews. On the contrary, so far irom 
bearing this burden, and so having any Justification for im¬ 
posing it on others, Jewish disciples had put themselves on a 
level with Gentile disciples by their belief that (not circum¬ 
cision but) the * grace of the Lord Jesus * was the means of 
salvation for Jew and Gentile alike. 

St. Peter’s words, it appears, calmed the excite¬ 
ment of the whole assembly {ialyqcev vdp rb 
TXrjOos), which had been aroused in the ‘ long dis¬ 
cussion,* so that they listened ^ietly to the state¬ 
ment of ‘ Barnabas and Paul.’ The reference of St. 
James’ speech to ‘ Symeon’s * narrative, and to the 
agreement of its drift with the words of the prophets, 
is the last mention of St. Peter in the Acts. 

The Church at Jerusalem decided to send to 
Antioch with Barnabas and Paul two delegates, 
viz. Judos Barsabbas and Silos. They in due time 
returned to Jerusalem, while Paul and Barnabas 
remained behind. It was natural that the official 
messengers of the mother Church should in time be 
followed by the chief of the apostles. St. Paul, 
under the stress of a later controversy, raises for a 
moment the veil which hid the history of St. 
Peter’s sojourn at Antioch (Gal 2*^).‘* At first, he 

* On St Paul's Journeys to Jerusalem as given in the Acts and 
in Galatians see art. on Ouronoloot op NT in vol. i. p. 42Sf. 
The present writer, however, is quite unable to accept the inter¬ 
pretation of Gal 21 iff: suggested on p. 424, v\z. that that passage 
precedes in time Gal In plain narrative the simple 'm U 

(with aor.) must surely express sequence ; cf. Gal 44. The 

paraphrase given to justify the interpretation alters the setting 
of 2 D and supplies Just the word which must have been ex¬ 
pressed in Greek had the passage borne the suggested meaning 
—* So far from simply submitting to them, 1 onoe Ifie] publicly 
rsbttksd their chi^' 
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tells us, St. Peter ate with the Gentile disciples, 
treating them as on an equality with their Jewish 
brethren. Afterwards certain members of the 
Church at Jerusalem came from James. 'These 
men had been for the moment silenced by the 
decision of the conference, but they had not been 
satisfied with its spirit. Perhaps in Jerusalem 
under the strong rule of St. James they had 
hidden their discontent. Perhaps also in Jeru¬ 
salem it was not necessary for tliem to be often 
brought into contact with Gentile Christians. At 
Antioch they saw what a predominantly Gentile 
Church was. How far they went in practical 
disloyalty to the decision of the ‘ Council ’ we are 
not told. But the spirit of these malcontents had 
a disastrous eflect on the conduct of St. Peter.* 
Under their influence he withdrew from the society 
of, perhaps even from full fellowship in worsliip 
with, the Gentile Christians, not probably receding 
from his former doctrinal position, but practically 
treating these Gentiles as on a lower level tlian 
Jewish believers. He was guilty, not of false 
doctrine, but (as once before) of moral cowardice. 
But the effect of his example was disastrous. All 
the Jewish Christians at Antioch acted the same 
part as he did (see art. Mark). St. Paul saw 
that no less an issue was at stake than the real 
unity of the Church. He felt it his duty publicly 
to rebuke St. Peter. 

St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians (prob. 
A.D. 55), mentions the existence at Corinth of a 
party who called themselves by the nijime of 
Cephas (1 Co P** 3^^). There is not the least 
reason, however, why St. Peter should be made 
responsible for their ‘ heresy ’ any more than St. 
Paul for the folly of those who assumed his name. 
Nor does the existence of a Cephas party at 
Corinth imply that St. Peter ever visited Connth. 
The statement of Dionysius of Corinth (c. A.D. 170, 
op. Eus. HE II. XXV. 8 ), that St. Peter and St. 
Paul together planted the Church at Corinth and 
taught there, seems to be simply a mistaken infer¬ 
ence from St. Paul’s language in 1 Corinthians. 
There does not appear to be any other trace of a 
tradition that St. Peter worked in Greece. 

The evidence supplied by 1 Peter as to the history 
of the apostle wUl be examined in the art. on that 
Epistle. 

The invitation in Rev 18“ to * the saints and th^ 
apostles and the prophets’ to rejoice over the judg¬ 
ment of Babylon, i.e. Rome, bri iKpivev b Oebs rb Kplfxa 
dfiCiv avTjji (cf. 19®), may not unreasonably be 
considered as an allusion to the martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul under Nero. If it is urged 
that the juxtaposition of ‘the apostles* and ‘the 
prophets ’ points to a wider use of the former term, 
such as we find in the DidaM, it may be answered 
that the word ‘ apostle ’ is used in its strictest sense 
in Rev 2P^ 

* Hort, Judaistic Chriitianity p. 80 f., supposes that * James 
may have thought it most prudent to send cautions to Peter* 
(i.s. as to the offending of Jewish susceptibilities), and that the 
persons mentioned in Gal 2** were the bearers of this message. 

The present writer would hazard the conjecture that these 
messengers of James were the bearers of his Epistle.^ We have 
in this supposition an adequate explanation of their mission. 
The date of St. James’ Epistle is commonly placed about this 
time (Mayor, p. cxxiv, gives a.d. 40-60; Zahn, Jiinl. i. p. 92. 
gives 0 . A.D. 60). It would be very natural that, after the Council 
at Jerusalem, the President of the Church there should ad' 
dress a letter to the Jewish converto in the Dispersion, to whom 
recent events must have been a trial of faith ; not less natural 
that he should not directly allude to those events. But at least 
in two points the Epistle may be thought to have an indirect 
bearing on the temptations and anxieties of the time. (1) It 
deals especially with sins of temper and of speech—sins which 
would inevitably characterize a crisis of keen controversy. 
(2) It condemns a perversion of St. Paul’s doctrine of faith. 


acceptance of St. Paul s position in regara to tne uentiien uia 
not involve the acceptance of doctrines which they, however 
mistakenly, were accustomed to associate with St. Paul’s name 
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4. The doctrinal position of the Petrine speeches 
in the Acts, —(i.) The historical witness, —(a) The 
Lord’s ministry fills only a little space in St. 
Peter’s speeches at Jerusalem (2^^). It was well 
known to his hearers, and it was overshadowed by 
more recent events. Its simiificance, however, is 
briefly indicated. The LoriTs miracles were works 
of God wrought through Him {e.g. Jn 14^®). The^ 
therefore not only answered to the general Messi¬ 
anic expectation (cf. Jn 7^^), but were proofs of His 
mission as God’s messenger to Israel {dtrodedeiyfidpov 
dirb roO OeoD elt bfids). At Jerusalem, St. Peter 
appeals to the knowledge of his hearers; at 
Caesarea, speaking before Gentiles, to the witness 
of himself and liis Jewish companions (10®®). (b) 
The crucifixion had its assured place in the Divine 
counsels (2®® 3^®; cf. 4“), and was not therefore the 
chance triumph of the Lord’s foes. But on the 
human side it was the act of Israel (2®®-®* 3^^ 4'^ 
6®®), though done in ignorance (3'®). It involved 
absolute humiliation {e.g, 2®® Motop . . . irposirii- 
^aPTcs), scornful rejection by Israel {e.g, 3^*4'^), 
and to Jewish eyes the curse of God (5®® Kpefxdaapret 
^rrl (ijXou ; cf. Dt21®®). The last'point is important. 
It suggests that in the earliest as in later times 
the Jews urged the words of Dt as a final proof of 
the Divine rejection of Jesus the Nazareno (hence 
probably the blasphemous creed dpddep.<x Ti?<ro 05 , 

1 Co 1^), and that St. Peter directly met the 
Jewish position, (c) The Resurrection was the 
immediate act of God the Father (2“* ®® 3^® 4^® 6®^ 
10^®). It was the Divine refutation of Israel’s 
blasphemy, because it was the Divine reversal of 
Israel’s act of rejection. But a revelation of the 
risen Messiah had not been given to all (10^^). It 
was therefore the primary duty of the apostles to 
bear witness to the things which * they saw and 
heard * (4®® 10^^; cf. 1 Jn ) as proof of the fact of 
the Resurrection (2®® 3^® 4®® 6®® 10"). Further, the 
Resurrection involved the Exaltation—the session 
of ‘Jesus Messiah’ at God’s right hand as Kdpiot 
(2®®- ®® 3'®- ®^ 6®^). Thus the confession KiJptos 'Ii^croOs 
Xy)t<rr6s (2®®; cf, 1 Co 12®, Ro 10®, Ph 2^*) is the 
direct antithesis of the Jewish blasphemy dpdOcfio, 
’I7;<ro0y, and an appeal to Israel to make it their 
own is the solemn conclusion of St. Peter’s first 
address to the Jews. The activity of the ex¬ 
alted Jesus is manifested in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit (2®®) and in miracles of healing (3^® 4*®; 
cf. 4®®). 

(ii.) The continuity of revelation and redemp¬ 
tion. —The doctrine of a Messiah who had suffered, 
and who by definite acts of God had been raised 
from the dead and exalted to supreme sovereignty, 
was new. But in various ways St. Peter insists 
that these facts of redemption were the develop¬ 
ment of the whole history of the people. He who 
thus worked out His purpose is ‘the God of our 
fathers ’ (3^® 5®®; cf. Shemoneh Esreh 1,* ‘ Blessed art 
Thou, Jehovah, our God and the God of our fathers 
. . . our shield and the shield of our fathers’). 
This consummation of the Divine action was the 
burden of all prophecy (3^®- 10®®; cf. 4 Es 9®, and 

see Weber, Die Lehrcn des Talmud p. 355). Those 
to whom St. Peter spoke were ‘the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant’ (3®®; cf. viol rijs 
diaOi^Kris^ Ps-Sol 17*^; ‘a son of the law,’ Apoc. Bar 
46® ; and see Wetstein in loc,). It should be 
noticed that Lk, who records St. Peter’s applica¬ 
tions of prophecy, tells us the source whence he 
learned them (Lk 24®®; cf. v,^), 

(iii.) The doctrine of the Messiah. —‘Jesus the 
Nazarene’ was declared W God to be Messiah 
( 28 ®). The person of the Lord is here presented 

* The Benedictlong (in the original)are riven in the Palestinian 
and Babylonian recensions in Dalman, Die TToree Jmu p. 299 ff. 
An English rendering will bo found in Schiirer, ilJjP li. ii. 
p. 83ff.: eee alio Weatoott, Bebrem p. 206 If. 


from the point of view of His Messiahship, 
(a) Messianic titles.^{a) The Messiah {6 j(p(,<rrts, 
Xotords). The anointing is specially referred to in 
4=^ 1088 ; cf. Is 6 P (Lk 4^8), Ps 44 (45)8. With lO®* 
(I^tcrev aMp 6 Oebs tp. dylip sal bvpdpuei) cf, Ps-Sol 
17®® (A Qebi Ka.Tnpydaa.To abrbp dvpuTbp ip vvedyart. dyl(p). 
{^) The Servant ( 7 ra?y), 3’®- ®®, comp, (the prayer of 
the apostles) 4’‘^* ®®. The phrase is derived from a 
series of passages in Deutero-Isaiah. Its current 
Messianic application is certified by Apoc. Bar 70* 
‘ My servant Messiah.’ On the Rabbinic interpre¬ 
tation of the passages in Isaiah see Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah ii. p. 726. 
When, through the influence of the controversy 
with the Ebionites, the meaning of Christological 
phrases was more keenly analyzed by the Church, 
it became customary, when the ancient j)hrase 
was used of our Lord, to indicate, e.g.y by the 
addition of hyo.Trnpivo%y that tra.ii was to be taken as 
an equivalent of vl6s {e.g. Clem. *69 (thrice), Ep. 
ad Diog. 8 , Mart. Polyc. *14, Acta Thedas *24; 
cf. Wis 2'®* ^ 8 ). The phrase, however, is used in its 
original meaning in Did. *ix. 2 {€\Jx<ip^<yrodix€P . . . 
btrip rrjt dylas dyiriXov Aaveld tov traibbt aov, 
iyvuplaas i}fjup did *JnaoG roD traidbt orou), *ix. 3 , 
*x. 2 . The simple use, therefore, of this pre- 
Christian Messianic title, which in sub-aposbolic 
times was avoided or guarded, is very primitive.t 
It should further be noticed that most of the earliest 
Christian passages where the phrase occurs (marked 
above with *) are liturgical, and that it twice occurs 
in the apostles’ prayer (Ac 4). Hence it seems 
probable that it was characteristic of Jewish 
prayers, that thence it passed into the primitive 
vocabulary of the Church, and that, having litur¬ 
gical associations, it long maintained its ]^ace in 
Christian prayers, though now it received a hi^^dier 
doctrinal connotation. Comp. Lock in Expositor^ 
series iv. vol. iv. p. 17811; Dalman, Die Worte 
Jesu p. 226 tf. ( 7 ) b Ayios sal A//catoy, 3^®; cf. 4 ®^*®® 
7 ®a 22 ^ Righteousness and holiness are the char¬ 
acteristics of Messiah’s time; see e.g. Ps-Sol 17®®, 
Enoch 38® ‘when the righteous One shall appear 
before the eyes of the elect righteous,* where, as in 
63® (cf. 46®), ‘ the righteous One ’ is a designation 
of the Messiah (cf. Weber, Die Lehren d. T. p. 344 ). 
For the holiness of Messiah cf. e.g, Pa-Sol 17“®^'. 
(A) There is a group of expressions which may be 
called archaic, being derived from the record of the 
earliest period of Israel’s history. Such expres¬ 
sions are dpaari/iaas (3®® ; cf. v.®*) and fjyeipep (5^) in 
the sense of ‘God raised up, brought upon the 
scene,’ dpxrtydv sal auTrjpa Vypioaep (5®^; cf. 13®®), 
comp. e.g. Jg 3®’ ^®. But phraseology of this kind 
was not simply archaic, it had been adopted into 
the devotional and liturgical language of the 
Messianic hope; cf. e.g. Ps-Sol 17®®*®^ Apoc. Bar 
39’ 40®, Shemoneh Esreh 11 . 

(5) The issues of Messiahs advent .—The horizon 
is bounded by the limits of the national hope. 
‘The promise’ (2®®, cf. Ps-Sol 12®) is primarily 
for Israel. There are in the speeches at Jeru¬ 
salem but three hints of a wider blessing — M 
ndaap adpsa (2^’, from J1 2®®), Kal irdai rots els yaspbiv 
baovs dp trpoaKaXiffrjrai Kdpios b 6ebs iyilap (2®*, from 
Is 57 ^*, J12®®), byip trpCbrop (3“®, cf. Mk 7*’). But how 
through the agency of a restored Israel this ex¬ 
tension of Messianic redemption is to be brought 
about is in no way defined. Thus the forecast, 
while it insists upon, does not go beyond, the more 
generous Jewish expectation as to the nations, such 
as finds expression in, e.g.y Ps-Sol 17®® {iXetjaei 
wdPTa rd, i$prf ipibirtop abroO ip It will be 

t It should be remembered that the LXX often represents 
in Isaiah and elsewhere by (e.g. Is 4219 48^0 49 ®- ®). It is 
therefore not improbable that St. Paul’s words ioCXtu 

in Ph 27 allude to the prophecies in Deutero-Isaiah. 
But in Ph 2 the preceding and the succeeding context alike 
guard against any misconception. 
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noted that in these speeches the phrase rh, ^dprj is 
conspicuously absent. 

To Israel three blessings are offered through the 
work of Jesus Messiah; (1) national repentance and 
forgiveness {2^ S'® 6^^; cf. 3^ Lk l^?), chiefly in 
reference to the great national sin of rejecting 
‘the Lord’s Anointed’; cf. e.g. Ps-Sol 18®**, Shemoneh 
JSsreh 6, 6 (especially in the Babylonian recension, 
which must be of Palestinian origin, Dalman, Die 
Worte p. 301 n.); (2) national rest and peace {Katpol 
dva\l/{f^€(tjs, 3^®); cL e.g, Enoch 60', Ps-Sol 10®** ip 
tviPpoffdpxi *I<rpa'^\f 14® 17®® IS"*; (3) the mission of 
Messiah from heaven, and the coming of ‘ times 
of the restoration of all things {dvoKaraarda-em 
vdpTUPf 3®')’; cf. the Rabbinic passages quoted in 
Weber (p. 333 f.) as to the necessity of repentance 
for the coming of Messiah and its attendant bless¬ 
ings ; for ‘the restoration’ see, e.g., Enoch 45"*, 
Apoc. Bar 73 f.* 

It must be observed that in 4® the Sadducees are 
represented as * sore troubled ’ because the apostles 
‘proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from among 
tne dead* {t^p U peKpQp)^ i.e. a resurrection of the 
righteous. The reference may be to some words of 
the apostles unrecorded in Lk’s brief summary, or 
to an interpretation which the Sadducees put on 
their teaching about the Resurrection of Jesus. 
On the Jewish doctrine of the Resurrection see 
e.g. Ps-Sol 3'®, Shemoneh Esreh 2; see also 
diaries. Eschatology p. 302 f. 

In reviewing the doctrine of St. Peter’s early 
speeches we note that the new facts of the 
ministry of Jesus, His death, His Resurrection 
and Exaltation, are stated with absolute precision 
and emphasis. But the theological interpretation 
of these facts is inchoate. The predestination of 
the Messiah is spoken of (2®® 3'®, cf. 4®®), but His 
pre-existence is not affirmed, nor is anything said 
of His unique relation to the Eather. The death 
of Christ is not contemplated in a sacrificial 
aspect, nor is it brought into connexion with the 
problem of justification. There is no allusion to 
the moral and spiritual power of the Resurrection 
through the union of the believer with the Risen 
Lord, nor to the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. The convictions and hopes created or 
quickened in the apostle’s mind are expressed in 
terms of the religion of a devout Israelite. If we 
compare St. Peter’s speeches with any one of the 
apostolic Epistles (except that of St. James, which 
deals almost wholly with questions of conduct), we 
see the difference between an immediate interpre¬ 
tation of the Christian facts in their bearing on 
Israel, and a matured apprehension and exposition 
of these facts in their universal and absolute signi¬ 
ficance. 

111. St. Peter in Christian Tradition.— 1. 
St. Peter's early life. —Epiphaniiis, a monk of Jeru¬ 
salem of the 9th cent., in his ‘Acts and end of 
. . . Andrew,* relates (ed. Dressel p. 45f.) that ‘in 
the days of Hyreanus, the priest and king of the 
Hebrews, there was a certain Jonas of the tribe of 
Syineon. He was a poor man, and at his death 
left his two sons, Simon and Andrew, in great 
poverty. They hired themselves out. Andrew 
aevoted himself to a life of absolute continence. 
Simon married the daughter of Aristobulus, brother 
of the Apostle Barnabas, and, as it is said, had a 
son and a daughter. . . . After the death of his 

* Dalman (Die Worte Jctu p. 146 f.), with whom Charles 
{Eschatology p. 874 n.) ag:rees, maintains that the words i*-#**- 
have nothing to do with the ‘renewal of the 
world,’ but refer to the fulfilment of the predictions of the 
l‘rophets. He bases his opinion upon the Peshitta—* until 
the completion of the times of those things which God spoke by 
the mouth of His holy prophets.* But this is merely a para¬ 
phrastic abbreviation characteristic of the Pesbitta. The word 
cannot refer to the fulfilment of prophecy (cf. 
e.g. Mt 1213 1711 , Ac !«), and when taken in its natural sense is 
in harmony with Jewish Ideas. 


mother-in-law he committed his wife to the 
Theotokos ’ (cf. for other authorities Lipsius “ p. 7). 
In the Book of the Bee of Solomon, a writer of 
the first half of the 13th cent., wlio, according to 
Lipsius {Die Apokr. Ap.y Ergdnznngsheft p. 19), 
constantly depends on older sources, the apostle 
belonged to the tribe of Naphtali {Oxford Semitic 
Seriesy I. pt. ii. p. 104). Clement {Strom, iii. 6, p. 
635 ed. Potter, quoted in Eus. HE Hi. xxx.) says 
that the apostles Peter and Philip had children;! 
and Jerome {adu. Jovinian. i. 26) states that the 
treploSoi mentions a son and a daughter of St. Peter; 
while he himself, arguing apparently from the 
silence of Scripture (Mk 1®®** ), supposes that his 
wife had died before his call to follow Christ. 
Clement in the passage just quoted asserts that 
the apostles travelled with their wives oux wr 
trdf dXX’ u)f d5eX0ds, and employed them in mini¬ 
strations to women (cf. Clem. Becog. ii. 1, vii. 25, 
36; Horn. xiii. 1, 11). Clement further preserves 
a tradition {Strom, vii. 11, p. 868 ed. Potter, 
quoted in Eus. HEiu. xxx.), to which, it seems, 
no independent writer alludes, that St. Peter’s 
wife suflered a martyr’s death, and that the apostle, 
when he saw her led away, encouraged her with 
the words fiifiPTjaoy Cj aiiryjy tou Kvpiov (as Eus. gives 
the phrase),—words which may imply that she too 
had known the Lord. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that she was one of the women 
who suffered in the Neronian persecution (Clern. 
Rom. vi.). 

The story of Petronilla, the supposed daughter 
of St. Peter, is given in Acta Nerei et AcMllei 16 
(ed. Achelis p. 14 f.), and in Acta Philijipiy \n 
Tischendorf, Apocal. Apocr. pp. 141), 155. Augustine 
{contr. Adimant. 17; Migne, Pa^. Lat. 42, 161) also 
mentions the fact that the story had a place in the 
apocryphal books in use among the Maniclueans. 
The beauty of the daughter, so the story runs, was 
a trouble to the apostle, who therefore prayed that 
she might be paralyzed. He afterwards, in answer 
to the challenge of Titus, bade her rise and minister 
to them. After her restoration she was sought in 
marriage by ‘ Elaccus the Count.’ She puts him 
off for three d^s, and on the third day dies after 
receiving the Eucharist. The Encratite element 
in the story connects it with the Gnostic llpd^eit 
lUrpov (see below), from which it was doubtless 
originally derived (see Linsius pp. 81, 203 11’.). The 
saint’s memorial day is May 31. Over her tomb in 
tlie Ardeatine Way pope Siricius, about 390, erected 
a basilica. The inscription on the tomb was A VK * 
PETRONILLAi * YILIM • DVLCISSIMA^. The 
name Petronilla is to bo connected, not with Peter 
but with Petronius. The founder of the Elavian 
house bore the name of Petro. The catacomb in 
which Petronilla was buried was closely connected 
with the Elavian gens, being the ‘Cemetery of 
Domitilla,’ the wife of Elavius Clemens. Doubt¬ 
less the story arose from a mistaken etymology. 
Petronilla, an early convert to Christianity and a 
member of the Elavian family, was in later days 
assumed to be a daughter of the Apostle Peter (see 
Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 3711*., who gives references 
to de Rossi’s articles ; Lanciani, Pagan and 
Christian Rome p. 340 ft’.). 

As to (late) traditions respecting the personal 
appearance of the apostle, it must suffice to refer 
to Lipsius p. 213. As the tonsure was supposed 
to be due to St. Peter’s example, it is of interest to 
notice that Jerome {Comm, in Gal. i. 18) refers to 
a statement of the Periodi that he was bald. 

Eor information in regard to early pictures and 
representations of the apostle, see art. in Diet. Chr, 

* References to Lipsius (unless It is otherwise stated) are to 
Die Apokryphm Apostelgeechwhten und ApmUUegendeny m i. 

f Ol Origen in Evang. Matth. xvi. 21 (Lomm. ill. p. 871)i 
Epiph. Umr. xxx. 82 (ed, PeUv. p. 147). 
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Ant, ii. p. 1621; Lanoiani, Fagan and Christian 
Boms p. 210 ft*. 

Among the sayings of our Lord preserved in 
extra-canonical authorities a few are addressed 
to St. Peter. (1) Ignatius, Smyr, 3, ‘When 
rafter the Resurrection] He came to Peter and 
his company, He said to them, Lay hold and handle 
Me, and see that I am not a demon without 
body.* Cf. Lk 24“**. On the question whether this 
saying had a place in ‘ the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews,* see Lightfoot in loco, (2) ‘2 Clem.* 6, 

‘ The Lord saith. Ye shall be as lambs in the midst 
of wolves. But Peter answered and said unto 
Him, What then if the wolves should tear the 
lambs? Jesus said unto Peter, Let not the lambs 
fear the wolves after they are dead,* etc. Cf. 
Mt 10*, Lk 12^'-. See Lightfoot’s note. (3) ‘The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews’ {ap, Jerome, 
adv, Pelag, iii. 2), ‘ Si peccauerit, mquit, fra- 
ter tuus in uerbo et satis tibi fecorit, septies in die 
Buscipe eum. Dixit illi Simon discipulus eius, 
Septies in die? Respondib Dominus et dixit ei, 
Etiam ego dico tibi, Usque septuagies septies.* 
Cf. Mt 18*, Lk 17^ See Westcott, Introduction 
p. 466 ; Hilgenfeld, NT extra Canon, iv. pp. 16, 
23. (4) ‘The Go^el according to the Hebrews* 

{a.p, Origen in Matth, tom. xv. 14), ‘ Conuersus 
dixit Sirnoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se, Simon 
fili Johanne, facilius est camelum intrare per fora¬ 
men acus, quam diuitem in regnum coelorum.* Cf. 
Mt 19^®. See Westcott p. 463 ; Hilgenfeld p. 16. 
(5) ‘The Gospel of the Ebionites’ {op. Epiph. Hcer, 
XXX. 13), ‘ And when He came to Capernaum, He 
entered into the house of Simon, sumamed Peter; 
and He opened His mouth and said. As I passed 
along the Lake of Tiberias I chose John and James, 
sons of Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew . . . you 
then I wish to be twelve apostles for a testimony 
to Israel.* See Westcott p, 466 ; Hilgenfeld pp. 
33, 36. On the Gospel and the Apocalypse of 
Peter see below, p. 776 f. 

2. St, Peter in connexion with the Syrian 
Antioch, —According to a very widespread tradi¬ 
tion, St. Peter was the founder and organizer of 
the Church in Antioch. The Clementine lloinance, 
which must date back at least to the beginning of 
the 3rd cent., makes the apostle’s entry into An¬ 
tioch and his success there the happy conclusion of 
the story {Horn, xx. 23 ; Recog, x, 68 ft*.). Baseless 
as most of its details are, in such a matter as this 
it would be likely to reflect current tradition, 
especially as it probably originated in Syria (see 
below). Origen (Horn, vi. in Luc., ed. Lomm. v. 
p. 104) calls Ignatius ‘the second Bishop of Antioch 
after the blessed Peter.* This statement was not 
improbably derived from an earlier list of Antio¬ 
chene bisnops. Such a list Lipsius (p. 25, cf. 
Lightfoot, Clement i. ps 333 f.) thinks can be assigned 
to the time of Victor of Rome. Other important 
notices of St. Peter’s connexion with the Church of 
Antioch preserved in Christian literature are : (1) 
Greek: (a) Apost, Const, vii.!46; (6) Euseb. HE III. 
xxxvi, 2, Cnron, (see below); (c) Chrys. Horn, in 
Ign, Mart. (Migne, Pat, Gr, 1. 691); (rf) Theodoret, 
Dial, Immut, (Migne, Pat, Gr, Ixxxiii. 81); (e) 
Chron. Paschale (Migne, Pat. Gr, xcii. 657). In the 
last document we are told that in the fourth year | 
after the Ascension Peter went to Antioch, that at j 
the request of the Jewish Christians he enthroned 
himself as bishop, that he did not receive or regard 
any Gentile Christians, and that so leaving them 
to themselves he departed thence—a story which 
must be derived from some early Ebionite romance 
cognate to the Letter of Peter to James prefixed to 
the Clem, Homilies, (2) Latin: {a) Jerome, de 
Virr. Illustr, 1; (6) Leo, Epp, 106,119 (Migne, Pat, 
Lat, liv. 1007, 1042); (c) Liber Pontificals (in all 
the several forms, ed. Duchesne pp. 50 f., 118), see 


below; (d) Gregory the Great, Ep, vii. 40 (Migne, 
Pat, Lat. Ixxvii. 899), ‘ ipse firniauit sedem [in Antio- 
chia] in qua septem annis, quamuis discessurus, 
sedit.* The festival of ‘ Cathedra Petri in Antioohia * 
was on Feb. 22 (see below, p. 773). (3) Syriac ; 

Doctr, Apost, (Cureton, Anc. Syr, Documents, p. 33). 

To pass to the date and length of Peter’s sojourn 
at Antioch. The Lib, PonMcalis, both in the 
original form as restored by Duchesne (p. 61), and 
in the later recension (p. 118), gives seven years (so 
Greg.) as the length of Peter’s Antiochene episco¬ 
pate. This evidence probably represents the Roman 
tradition of the earlier years of the 6th century. 
The Felician abridgment (c. A.D. 630), however, 
has ‘ annos x.’ (p. 50). It would not be difficult in a 
reconstruction of St. Peter’s life to find a place for an 
Antiochene ministry of seven or ten years’ duration. 
But the evidence is too late to claim serious atten¬ 
tion. The dates given in the two chief versions of 
Eusebius’ Chronicon are conflicting (ed. Schoene, 
p. 150 ff.). The Armenian version places the 
apostle’s departure for Rome, ‘when he had first 
founded the Church of Antioch,’ in the third year 
of Gains (39-40), and tlie appointment of Euodius 
in the second year of Claudius (42-43). Jerome (so 
also Syriac epitome, ed. Schoene p. 211) gives the 
departure for Rome in the second year of Claudius, 
and the appointment of Euodius two years later. 
The arrangement in Jerome seems artificial, for he 
places in three consecutive years three important 
events connected with the three great Churches— 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch. Moreover, the Petrine 
dates in the Chronicon are connected with what 
appears to be the impossible assumption of a 26 

J rears’ episcopate at Rome. The simple tradition, 
lowever, which associates St. Peter with the early 
period of the Church at Antioch, seems to go bade 
to the 2nd cent., and is intrinsically probable. 

8. St, Peter in connexion with Pontus and the 
provinces of Asia Jfinor.—Origen {ap. Eus. HE 
III. 1) is the earliest authority— llirpos H iv U6vr(p 
Kal VaXarlgL Kal Bi0vvl(!, KairwadoKlg. re Kal *A<rlq, 
KCKvpvxii'ai TOts iK StaffTTOpSis *lovdaloif toiKcv, The 
last word shows that the statement is an inference; 
the enumeration of provinces and the reference to 
the Siaa-TTopd make it plain that the source of the 
inference is the salutation of 1 P. Epiphanius 
(JIccr, XXVII. vi. p. 107 ed. Petav.) goes a step 
further, and states tliat the apostle ^ten visited 
Pontus and Bithynia. Jerome {de Virr. Illustr. 1) 


the second year of Claudius. The Syriac Doctrine 
of the Apostles (Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents 
m 33) informs us that ‘Antioch and Syria and 
Gilicia and Galatia, even to Pontus, received the 
apostles’ hand of priesthood from Simon Cephas, 
\^o himself laid the foundation of the Church 
there, and was priest and ministered there up to 
the time when be went from thence to Rome.* 
In this missionary journey Andrew was tradition¬ 
ally associated with Peter. Thus, in the catholic 
Acts of Andrew as given by Epiphanius (ed. 
Dressel pp. 46-82), a monk of Jerusalem of the 
9th cent., the story is told how the two brothers 
journey from the Syrian Antioch to Tyana in 
Cappadocia, and from thence to Sinope in Pontus. 
Epiphanius himself visited Sinope, and found there 
traoitions of the apostles’ visit. The inhabitants 
pointed out a spot on a desert island some six miles 
from the city where the apostles dwelt, and the 
chairs on which they sat to teach (pp. 47, 60). 
There are, however, indications that in this tradi¬ 
tion there has been a confusion between the obscure 
Simon Zelotes and his well-known brother-apostle 
Simon Peter (Lipsius, Apokr, Apostelg, I. p. 612, 
II. i. p. 6). Photms {Cod, cxiv. ; Migne, Pat. Gr, 
ciii. 389) among the Leucian Acts mentions Acts 
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of Andrew, We may infer, therefore, that the 
kernel of the later Acts of Andrew was supplied 
by this 2nd cent, romance. On the Acts of Andrew 
in their ditterent forms see Lipsius, Apokr, Apos- 
telq, I. 643-622; James, Apocr, Anecdota ii. p, 
XXIX11*.; Bonnet, Passio Anarem (Acta Ap, Apoc, 
ii.). On the tradition as to St. Peter’s work in 
Pontus, etc., see Lipsius, Apokr, Apostela. II. i. p. 4ff. 
There is no reason to regard it as anything hut an 
inference from the salutation of the Epistle. 

4. St, Peter in connexion with Babylon, —Lipsius 
adduces two pieces of evidence to show that St. 
Peter visited Babylon. (1) He refers to two Nes- 
torian writers (Assemani, Bibl, Orient, iii. 2, p. vi) 
who make this assertion. But, apart from the 
lateness of their date, their statement is avowedly 
based on a literal interpretation of 1 P 5*®. And, 
again, the earlier Syriac tradition as given in the 
Doctrine of Addai (p. 44 ed. Phillips) and in the 
Doctrine of Simon Cephas (CoxQioxit Ancient Syriac 
Documents p. 35) knows nothing of Babylon, and 
makes the apostle visit Rome. (2) Lipsius argues 
that, when the Acts of Simon and Jude (Fabricius, 
Cod, Apocr, NT ii. p. 608IF.) make Simon the 
Canansean go to Babylon, the obscure Simon has 
taken the place of his famous namesake, and that 
therefore these Acts supply an argument for Simon 
Peter’s visit to Babylon. It can only be said that 
such a conclusion rests on an inversion of proba¬ 
bility. In short, there is no evidence for the 
theo^ that St. Peter worked at Babylon (see 
Lipsius, Die Apokr, Apostelg, il. ii. pp. 145 f., 175, 
Ergdnzungshejt p. 32; and, on the other side, 
Zaun, Einl. ii. p. 21). 

8. St, Peter in connexion with Rome, — The 
chief points at issue are, whether St. Peter 
visited Rome ; if he did, how long he worked 
there; whether he sull’ered martyrdom there; 
and if so, at what date. It will oe most con¬ 
venient to arrange the evidence under the several 
Churches. 

(1) Rome. — (a) Clement (c. A.D. 96) v. vi. In the 
previous chapters Clement has spoken of the evils 
which have sprung from * jealousy and envy.’ He 
has taken examples from Scripture in chronological 
order, ending with David. * Let us,’ he continues, 
‘come to the athletes who lived but lately (ro«>s 
iyyiara yevopivovs^ i.e. as compared with the OT 
heroes), the noble examples of our own generation. 
Because of envy the great and righteous pillars (of 
the Church) were persecuted and contended unto 
death. Let us set before our eyes the good ajxistles 
—Peter, who endured many labours and, having 
borne his witness (/4aoTu/)7j(ras),went to the appointed 
place of glory ; Paul (who suffered much and jour¬ 
neyed far and), having borne his witness before 
the rulers, departed thus from the world and went 
to the holy place. ... To these men . . . there was 
gathered a great company of the elect, who, being 
the victims of jealousy, by reason of many outragel 
and tortures became a noble example among us.’ 
The main points are these: (i.) The most reasonable 
explanation of the fact that the examples of the 
other apostles are passed over and Peter and Paul 
alone mentioned, is that Clement points to those 
two apostles whose examples of heroism were best 
known to the Church in whose name he writes (cf. 
Ignatius, belowl. (ii.) That St. Paul suffered at 
Rome is universally allowed. The language is 
carefully chosen to emphasize the likeness between 
tlie experiences of the two apostles, (iii.) If the 
passage, when naturally interpreted, discloses the 
place of St. Peter’s martyrdom, what of the time ? 
We have seen that in the preceding context 
Clement followed the order of time. It is unlikely 
that he would desert that order in regard to 
events within his o^vn knowledge and that of his 
readers. Since, then, ‘ the great company of the 
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elect* who suffered were plainly Nero’s victims, it 
seems to follow that the two apostles perished 
either before or during the Neronian persecu¬ 
tion. The former alternative may be put aside as 
unsupported by any evidence. Further, a close 
association of the apostles and ‘the great com¬ 
pany ’ seems implied in the phrase roiJroif . . . (rwi)- 
OpoleB-q, Indeed, a strict interpretation of these 
words appears to justify us in going a stop further. 
They mean ‘ to these " rather than ‘ with these ’ 

‘ there was gathered,’ * and thus seem to imply 
that the apostles were among those ‘ who were 
seized lirst* (Tac. Ann, xv. 44), the first-fruits of a 
too abundant harvest. Thus the obvious interpre¬ 
tation of Clement’s words is that St. Peter and St. 
Paul were martyred in the Neronian persecution ; 
while the language is not explicit enough to have 
created the tradition, (h) Caius, a Roman pres¬ 
byter, a contemporary of Zephyrinus and Hippoly- 
tu.s. Eus. HEll. XXV. quotes the following words 
from the treatise of (Jaius against ProcTus the 
Montanist: iyCj di rh rpbiraia tu>v dTro(TT6\(jju 

idy ydp direXOciv tirl rbv Bari/cav6v 

^ iirl T^v T^v ’OtTTlav, evp-tjaett tA rpoVaia tQv 
T a&TTjy ihpvaapivujv r^v tKKXrjorlav, The words of 
Caius are an explicit statement (1) that both the 
apostles worked for some time at Rome; (2) that 
they died a martyr’s death at Rome. But the 
question remains—Did tA rpbvaia mark the place 
of execution (so Lipsius) or of burial (so Zaiin) ? 
There are strong reasons for choosing the latter 
alternative. The iyCj B4 of Caius suggests that he 
at Rome claims to eclipse what ProcTus appealed 
to in Asia Minor, i.e, the tombs of Philip and his 
daughters at Hierapolis (Eus. HE in. xxxi. 4). 
This clearly was the meaning which Eusebius 
himself put upon the words (cf. ill. xxxi. 1). Thus 
we can araw another inference from Caius’ words, 
viz. that at the beginning of the 3rd cent, the 
Roman Church thought that it possessed the bodies 
of the two apostles. No certain answer can be 
given to the further question—Of what did these 
T/)6irdia consist? The word may imply the erection 
on the spot of a building of some kind, a memoria 
such as the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne 
pp. 56, 126) says that A.nencletus built. Or it 
may point to some natural or other object which 
identified the spot, such as the catholic Acts\ 
speak of (see below, p. 772). (c) Hippolytus. In 
toe Refutatio (vi. 20) this writer speaks of the 
conflict between Simon Magus and * the apostles ’ 
at Rome, and in particular of Peter’s opposition to 
him. It appears, however, that Hippolytus used 
the apocryphal Acts (Bonwetsch, Studieri zu den 
Komm, Iiippolyts p. 27), and we cannot be sure, 
therefore, that his statement is independent evi¬ 
dence. Yet the end of Simon as described by him 
differs from his end according to the extant Acts, 
(d) The Muratorian Canon. The fragment speaks 
of the ‘ passion of Peter ’ in close connexion with 
St. Paurs journey to Spain. As these two events 
are mentioned together in the Acts of Peter^ it is 

robable that the writer (ve^ probably Hippolytus) 

as these Acts in his mind (James, Apocr, Anecdota 
ii. p. xf.), and we are not entitled to infer more 
than that he does not question the truthfulne.ss of 
the Acts in these matters, (e) The notice in the 
Depositio Martynim (see below, p. 772) as to the 
translation of the apostles’ bodies in 258 confirms 
the evidence of Caius, 

(2) Syria .— (a) Ignatius of Antioch (c. 115). He 
writes to the Romans (c. iv.) thus: ovx wj IHrpos 
KuX HauXof diciTd(T(ro/j,(ii vpiy. Contrast the similar 
but studiously general language addressed to the 

•Compare Eiir. Rhma 618, XJ’ lyyvt ko,) 

and (with Zahn, Mini. i. p. 447) 1 K !!« (Cod. A) tif »uror, 

»vT«uf. , N V 

t Ed. Lipsius pp. 172, 216: tOmumt (r# murtu] uvi rtfr 

irkutritp rtu ptkvyutx'tw ik B«TiJMiiXr. 
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Trallians (c. iii.): tvtu dy KardKpiros wj dT6<rToXos 
vfiiv 5iar(l(r<rw)Luxi, In the letter to the Homans St. 
Peter and St. Paul are mentioned—such is the 
natural explanation—because they had actually 
given commandments to the Roman Church (see 
Lightfoot in lot, ). (6) Clementine literature (iiJecoj/., 
Horn.), The Grundschrift had its origin prob¬ 
ably in Syria before the close of the 5nd cent. 
In the documents now extant there are a few 
allusions to Peter’s visit to Rome. But it is not 
certain that they are not due to later editing (see 
below, p. 776). (c) Documents of the Syriac¬ 

speaking Church : The Doctrine of Addai^ ‘in its 
present shape a work of the latter half of the 4th 
cent.’ (Wright, Short Hist, of Syriac Literature 
p. 9), speaks of ‘ the Epistles of Paul, which Simon 
Peter sent us from the city of Rome * (ed. Phillips 
p. 44); so Doctr. of the Apostles (Cureton, Ancient 
Syriac Documents p. 33). 

(3) Corinth. —Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (c. 
170), addressed a letter to Soter, bish^ of Rome, 
a fragment of which is preserved in Eus. HE ii. 
XXV. 8. After speaking of the common work of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Corinth, he continues : bfiolm 
bk Kal eis T^v 'IraXtav bjxbffe Sidd^ayres i)xaprrbpr)(Tap Karh 
rbv abrbv Kaipbv. The reference to the common work 
of the two apostles in Corinth is probably a mere 
inference from 1 Co. But there is nothing in the 
NT which can account for the assertion of their 
common activity in Italy. Dionysius must there¬ 
fore here refer to a tradition, which may have 
come to him through the medium of the Petrine 
Acts, but which, however it reached him, he 
accepted. It matters little whether b^6(re is taken 
loosely to mean ‘ together,’ or more strictly ‘ (going 
to) the same place,’ i.e. in Italy. Dionysius can 
have only Rome in his mind. The last words of 
the extract imply that the apostles suffered, not 
necessarily on the same day, but during the same 
persecution. 

(4) Asia Minor. —fa) Papias (c. 130). It is a 
reasonable inference from the language of Eusebius 
{HE II. XV. 2, III. xxxix. 15, 16) tliat Papias inter¬ 
preted Babylon in 1 P 6** of Rome, and is therefore 
a witness lor the Roman visit. (6) The Gnostic 
Acts of Peter were probably the work of Leucius 
Charinus in the second half of the 2nd cent. As 
Leucius lived in Asia Minor, it is clear that he did 
not place the scene of Peter’s conflict with Simon 
Magus at Rome from motives of ecclesiastical 
patriotism. It is natural to suppose that he built 
up the romance on a current tradition of Peter’s 
visit to Rome (see below, p. 774). 

(6) South Gaul, — Ireuseus (c. 190) gained his 
knowledge of earlier times from many sources. 
As the pupil of Polycarp in Asia, he was acquainted 
with the traditions of ‘ the school of St. John.’ He 
himself visited Rome, probably on more than one 
occasion, and, it would impear, he resided there 
for some time (Lightfoot. Essays on * Supernatural 
Religion ’ p. 267). His list of Roman bishops makes 
it probable that he had had access to the records 
preserved in the Roman Church. He writes thus 
(HI. i. 1): ‘ Matthew . . . published his Gospel 
while Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and 
founding the Church there. And after their 
departure {H^obov) Mark, the disciple and inter¬ 
preter of Peter, he too handed on to us in writ¬ 
ing what Peter preached.* Irenseus, it will be 
noticed, speaks of the joint work of the apostles 
at Rome as belonging to a period so well known 
that it supplies a means of dating another event. 
Further, it is natural to take the word (iobos 
as referring to the apostles’ death; for (inde¬ 
pendently of other notices) this interpretation is 
favoured by (1) the use of the word, cf. Wis 3* 7*, 
Lk 9“S 2 P 1'®; C^em. Alex. pp. 670,882, ed. Potter, 
and the frequent use of exit%is in Tertullian (Oehler 


on Scorp, 9); (2) the context—to say that Mark 
recorded the substance of Peter’s preaching after 
his death defines not only the date but the reason 
of the composition of the Gospel. 

(6) Alexandria,—{a) Clement (c. 200), in a frag¬ 
ment of the Hypotyposeis, preserved by Eusebius 
{HE\l. xiv.), and in the commentary on 1 Peter 
contained in the same treati.se and now extant 
in a Latin translation (ed. Potter p. 997), in 
connexion with the composition of ot. Mark’s 
Gospel speaks of St. Peter’s preaching at Rome. 
(6) Origen (c. 250). In the passage quoted above 
(p. 768), Origen, after speaking of St. Peter’s 
journeys in Asia Minor, adds that ‘ at last, having 
arrivea in Rome, ho was crucified head downwards, 
having himself requested that he might so suffer.’ 
(c) Peter of Alexandria. The date of the Epistola 
Canonica is apparently A.D. 306 {Diet. Chr. Biog. 
iv. p. 331). In it (Can. 9, Routli, Rcl. Sacr. iv. 
p. 34) mention is made of St. Peter’s crucifixion at 
Rome. 

{!) North Africa. —(a) Tertullian (c. 200). The 
passages in Tertullian’s writings are— Scorp. 15; 
‘Orientem fidem Roinaj primus Nero cruentauit. 
Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruci adstrin- 
gitur ’; de Bapt. 4 ; ‘ quos P. in Tiberi tinxit ’; de 
PrcBscr. Ha^rct. 32: * Romanorum [ecclesia refert] 
Clementein a Petro ordinatum ’; ib. 36: ‘ Ista 
quam felix ecclesia [sc. Roinie] . . . ubi Petrus 
passioni dominicje admquatur.’ Thus Tertullian is 
the earliest writer who (1) speaks of the manner of 
St. Peter’s death—by crucifixion ; (2) and explicitly 
states that it took ])lace in Nero’s reign, (o) 
Commodian. This earliest Chri.stian poet, prob¬ 
ably of African extraction, writing about A.D. 250 
(see Diet. Chr. Biog. i. p. 610), speaks in the Car- 
men Apologeticum 820 1 . of Peter and Paul suffer¬ 
ing in Rome under Nero. 

(8) This Catena will best bo ended with a 
reference to the two historians of the first part 
of the 4th cent., Lactantius and Eusebius. Lac- 
tantius in Instit. Div. iv. 21 speaks of Peter and 
Paul preaching in Rome, adding, * ea prmdicatio in 
memoriam senpta permansit’—which Zahn {Ges, 
Kan. ii. p. 884) considers to be a reference to the 
Pauli preedicatio (cf. pseudo-Cyprian, de Rebapt. 
17); and in de Mort. Pcrscc. 2 he says of Nero; 
‘Petrum cruci allixit et Paulum interfecit.’ The 
following passages from Eusebius are to the point; 
— HE II. XIV. (Peter’s conflict at Rome with Simon 
Magus in Claudius’ reign), xv. (Peter and the com¬ 
position of Mark’s Gospel at Rome), xvii. (in the 
reign of Claudius, Philo became acquainted with 
Peter at Rome; cf. Jerome, de Virr. Illustr, xi.; 
Photius, Cod. 105), xxv. (Paul belieaded, Peter cruci¬ 
fied at Rome), m. xxi. (Clement tiiird in succession 
‘after Peter and Paul ’), xxxi. 1; Demons. Evang. 
iii. 6. 65 (St. Peter crucified at Rome head down¬ 
wards) ; Theophania iv. 7 (ed. Lee p. 221 ; 
Jeter’s ‘honourable sepulchre in the very front 
of their city,* i.e, Rome), v. 31 (ed. Lee p. 816; 
Peter crucified at Rome). See just below on the 
Chronicon, Passages from later writers are col¬ 
lected by Lipsius p. 236 ff. For a summing up of 
this evidence see below, p. 777. 

6. Chronological notices in the Chronicon of 
Eusebius and in the Liber Pontificalis, —(i.) The 
Chronicon .—(a) St. Peter’s arrival in Rome. The 
Armenian version assigns St. Peter’s arrival at 
Rome, after founding the Church at Antioch, to the 
3rd year of Caius, i.e, 39-40, adding, ‘ commoratur 
illic antistes ecclesiie annis viginti. The appoint¬ 
ment of Euodius as bishop of Antioch is placed 
in the 2nd year of Claudius, i.e. 42-43. Jerome 
puts the appointment of Euodius in the 4th year 
of Claudius, i,e. 44-46, and the arrival of St. Peter 
at Rome, after founding the Antiochene Church, in 
the 2nd year of Claumus, i.e, 42-43. He adds* 
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•xxv annis eiusdem urbis episcopus perseuerat.’* 
(6) St. Peter’s death. The Ariniicnian version puts 
the Neronian persecution, ‘ when the apostles 
Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom at Rome,’ in 
the 13th year of Nero, i.c. 67-68, and perhaps by 
a pure mistake the beginning of Linus^episcopate 
‘post Petrum ’ is assigned to the previous ye.*ir.t 
Jerome places the persecution, the martyrdom of 
the two apostles, and the accession of Linus to the 
episcopate in the last—the 14th—year of Nero. 
It may be noticed that the date in the Armenian 
version for Peter’s arrival at Rome seems to be 
a revision of the Eusebian date, and was perhaps 
attained thus. It is said in this version that 
Peter continued at Rome 20 years: this brings 
us to 69-60 — an absurd date for the apostle^s 
death. But if we suppose that in the processes 
of translation and revision ‘ twenty ’ was substi¬ 
tuted for ‘ twenty - five,’ then we get a date 
assigned to Peter’s death very shortly after the 
fire in July 64. It seems likely, then, that the 
Armenian version, assuming 25 years’ episcopate, 
worked back from the summer or autumn of 64, 
and so gave the early date for Peter’s arrival in 
Rome. If this be so, we have here indirect evi¬ 
dence of the survival of the tradition that Peter’s 
martyrdom took place in 64. The date, however, 
of the apostle’s death is unrevised, and retains 
its Eusebian position at the end of Nero’s reign. 
Two other passages dealing with the date of St. 
Peter’s arrival at Rome must be quoted; (1) Eus, 
HE n. xiv., where, after an account of Simon’s 
mischievous doings at Rome, Eusebius adds that 
Providence brought Peter also thither rijs aCrrijs 
KXavSLov /Sao-tXelas. (2) Jerome (c?e Virr. Rlustr, 1): 

‘ Rom am pergit ibique vigmti quinque annis 
cathedram sacerdotalem tenuit usque ad ultimum 
annum Neronis, id est, quartum decinmm* (cf. 
V,). Harnack {I)ie Chronol. p. 124 n.) points out 
that Eusebius in the History does not refer to a 
25 years’ episcopate, and puts Peter’s arrival at 
Romo simply in the reign of Claudius, and that it 
is therefore possible that the reference to the 25 
years and the location of the commencement of 
that period in the 2nd year of Claudius may bo 
duo to Jerome. This maybe so ; but the fact that 
both the versions of the Chronicony the Armenian 
and Jerome, mention the length of Peter’s stay at 
Rome (the original number of years in the Arm. 
as in Jerome having probably been 26), and that 
they both place his martyrdom there near the end 
of Nero’s reign, points to the dates and the 25 
years’ episcopate having been derived from the 
original statement of the Eusebian Chronicon. It 
is probable (Lightfoot, Clement i, ji, 339; Harnack, 
Chronol. p. 123) that Eusebius derived his early 
papal chronology from Julius Africanus; and the 
latter may in his turn have used earlier documents, 
e.g. the lists of Hegesippus. But (assuming that 
it had a place in the Chronicon of Eusebius) there 
is no evidence to show whether the 25 years’ 
episcopate was the invention of Eusebius or whether 
he inherited it from one of his predecessors. It 
will appear in a moment that it is probably the 
result of an artificial arrangement of dates. We 
turn to the date of the martyrdom^ which is put in 
the last year of Nero’s reign. It is to be noticed 
that the catholic of Peter Lipsius p. 172 f.) 
connect with the apostle’s death a prophecy that 
‘Nero should be destroyed not many days iience’ 
* The Syriao Epitome (Schoene p. 211) puts the foundation of 
the Church at Antioch and St. Petor^s arrival at Rome (*et 
praafuit ecclesize ill! annos xxv')in Aivno Abr. 2058 (-a.d. 42- 
48), the appointment of Euodius two years later; but under 
An. Abr. 2064 (a a.d. 48-40) it has the entry, * Petrus apostolus 
moderator eccl. Romanee factus est.’ 

t It is, however, possible that we should connect this appoint¬ 
ment of Linus with what there are some reasons for thinking 
to be the fact that Peter left Rome for a time about a year 
before bis martyrdom there (see below, p. 778). 


and relate its speedy fulUlmuut. Eusebius’ words, 
Ijreserved by Syucellus, are : iirl Traai 6* abrov roti 
ddticbficun [<iTirxfjj.a<ri Codd.] Kal rbv xptarw xord 
XpLUTiaPioy ivedd^aro Sior/jjLbpf U^toos Kal IlauXof 
x.r.X. It does not appear that Eusebius was 
acquainted with Tacitus, and, if he did not con¬ 
nect the persecution with the great fire, it was 
very natural that, whether he followed the catho¬ 
lic Acts or no, he should regard the attack on the 
Church as the filling up or Nero’s iniquities (cf. 
Ac 12^'^). On the other hand, the evidence of 
Tacitus is decisive that the persecution followed 
immediately upon the fire ; and the Chronicon re¬ 
cords under the year 63-64 ‘ many conflagrations 
at Romo.’ We have still to account for the legend 
of the 25 years' episcopate at Rome. If the 
terminus ad quern of rotor’s sojourn at Rome 
was determined as suggested above, we may con¬ 
jecture that (the ministry at Antioch being re¬ 
garded as a mere otishoot of the ministry at Jeru¬ 
salem) Peter’s departure for Rome was placed at the 
expiration of the 12 years, after whicn, according 
to the tradition which had a place in the K'bpvyfM 
n^Tpou {ap. Clement, Strom, vi. 6) and the Gnostic 
Acts of Peter (ed. Lipsius p. 49; for other refer¬ 
ences see Harnack, Dio Chronol. p. 243), the Lord 
commanded the apostles to go forth into the world 
(cf. Ac 12*’). If the Passion was placed in the year 
30, then the sojourn of Peter at Rome would be 
considered to commence about the year 42, and 
just about a quarter of a century would elapse 
between that date and the martyrdom at the end 
of Nero’s reign.* 

(ii.) The Liber Pontificalis. —We turn now to 
the later catalogues of Roman bishops. (1) The 
Liberian catalogue (Duchesne p. 2) has the notice, 
‘ Petrus ann. xxv mens, uno d. viiii.f Fuit tem- 
poribus Tiberii Ccesaris et Gai et Tiberi Claudi et 
Neronis, a cons. Minuci [lege Vinici] et Longini 
usque Nerine et Vero [lege Vetero]. Passus autem 
cum Paulo die iii kl. iulias, cons. S3., iinperante 
Ncrone.’ The date of this catalo^e is 364. It 
gives the date of Peter’s 26 years’Roman episco¬ 
pate as A.D. 30-55. The notice immediately pre¬ 
ceding puts the date of the crucifixion as A.D. 29 
(‘ diiobus Geniinis cons.’), and then adds : ‘ et post 
ascensum eius beatissimus Petrus episcopalum 
susccj)it.’ The singular date of Peter’s episcopate, 
therefore, seems based on the assumption tnat Christ 
inaclo the apostle a bishim, and that his see must 
liave been Rome. (2) The Liber Pontificalis in 
the earlier form (as restored from the Fencian and 
Cononiaii abridgments) puts side by side the follow¬ 
ing statements :—(«) ‘ rrimum seait cathedra epis- 
copatus in Antiochia ann. vii.’ (b) ‘ Ingressus in 
urbe Roma Nerono Cesare ibique sedit cathedra 
episcopatus ann. xxv mens, ii dies iii.’ (c) ‘Fuit 
temporibus Tiberii Cesaris et Gaii et Tiberii 
Claudi et Neronis.’ To these statements (Duchesne 
p. 50f.) the later recension (Duchesne p. 118) adds 
another, ‘ mortyrio cum Paulo coronatur, post pas- 
.sionem Domini anno xxxviii.’ According to this 
statement the date of the martyrdom is 67 (cf. Jer. 
de Virr. Illustr.). It is unnecessary to examine 
the different parts of the above mosaic. But how¬ 
ever the chronological context varies, the xxv 
years* episcopate is preserved. 

7. The burial-places of St. Peter, — The Am¬ 
brosian hymn connects the festival of St. Peter 
and St. I’aul with three spots in Rome—‘Trinis 
celebratur uiis Festum sacrorum martyrum’ 
(Daniel, Thes. Hymn. I. xc.). Those vim are the 


• In the Eastern and Oriental lists civen In Duchesne. 1^. 
PtnUif. p. 84 fy., there are variations from 20 years—(i.) The 
Short aironography of 868 gives 22 years; (U.) Nicephoros 
2 years; (iii.) Syncellus leaves a blank; (Iv.) Eutychlut 22 
years; (v.) Elios of Nisibis 28 years. 

t For a possible explanation of the variations of the number 
of months and days see Duchesne, JAb. Fontif. p. xx n. 
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Ostian, the place of St. Paulas death and burial; 
the Aurelian, the resting-place of St. Peter; and 
the Appian, where the bodies of both apostles were 
laid for a time. The facts are briefly these ; 

(1) The Vatican. —The belief that tlie apostle 

was buried on the Vatican goes back to the time of 
Caius (see above); so Jerome, de Virr. Ulustr. 1: 
‘Sepultus Komse in Vaticaiio iuxta uiam trium- 
phalem* (this via runs N.E. of the Vatican); Acta 
Fetri et Pauli, 84 (ed. Lipsius p. 216, cf. p. 172), U^Kav 
airrb vvh rcpi^ivBov [cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvi. 

44] T\7j<rLop ToO yavjjLax^ov [cf. Martyr, a Lino conscr. 
X., ed. Lipsius p. 11; see above] eh T6irov Ka\oTL>ixcvov 
BaTiKav6y; Lib. Pontif. (ed. Duchesne pp. 52 f., 
118 ff.): ‘Sepultus est uia Aurelia, in templum 
Apollonis, iuxta locum ubi cnicilixus est, iuxta 
pmatium Neronianum in Vaticanum, in territurium 
Triumphale, uia Aurelia, iii K. iuh’ In the last 
notice the temple of Apollo probably refers to a 
temple of Cybele (Ducnesne p. 120; Lipsius p. 
401) on this site ; by the palatium Neronianum \% 
meant either Nero^ gardens or the Circus (prob¬ 
ably to be identified with the Naumachia). It was 
apparently on this spot that Anencletus, accord¬ 
ing to the Liber Pontificalis (ed. Duchesne pp. 55, 
125), built a memoria beati Petri, where tradi¬ 
tion said that all the Koman bishops till the time 
of Zephyrinus (exc^t Clement and Alexander) 
were buried. The Church of San Pietro in Mon- 
torio is the outcome of another and later tradition 
that the apostle suffered on the Janiculum—a tradi¬ 
tion which possibly arose from a confusion between 
the via Aurelia on the Vatican and the older via 
Aurelia with the porta Aurelia on the Janiculum.* 

(2) The Ad Catacumbas. —In the Depositio Mar- 

tyrum, one of the tracts which form the collection 
called by the general name of the Liberian Cata¬ 
logue, and which were possibly edited in 354 by 
Purius Filocalus, who certainly illuminated them 
and who executed the inscriptions of Damasus in 
the catacombs (Lightfoot, Clement i. p. 249), wo 
find the notice: ‘ iii Kal. iul. Petri in Catacumbas 
et Pauli Ostense Tusco et Basso cons.* There can 
be no doubt that this is a blundering revision of an 
origmal notice running thus: * iii Kal. iul. Petri 
et Pauli in Catacumbas Tusco et Basso cons.,* the 
reviser, wlioever he may have been, interpreting 
the statement as referring to martyrdom ol the 

apostles. This misinterpretation of the original 
notice is still more flagrant in the Martyr. Hierony- 
mianuyn-. ‘iii Kl. iul. Rom® natale apostolonim 
Petri et Pauli: Petri in Vaticano uia Aurelia; 
Pauli uero in uia Ostensi: utrumque in Catacumbas ; 
passi sub Nerone, Basso et Tusco consulibus.* In 
reality the year indicated is a.d. 258, and the re¬ 
ference is to the transference of the apostles* 
remains from their respective resting-places on the 
Ostian and Aurelian roads to the (Jatacumbas on 
the Appian road, i.e. the Church of St. Sebastian, 
during the Valerian persecution, a few weeks before 
the martyrdom of pope Xystus in August. Da¬ 
masus, as we learn from the Lib. Pontif. {qBl. Duch¬ 
esne pp. 84 f., 212; cf. p. civ), decorated the chamber, 
and placed over the locus oisornus the inscription— 

‘ Hlc habitosse priufl sanctoi cognoscere dcbca, 

Nomina quisque Petri parlter Paulique requirta. 
Discipulofl orieni mlsit, quod eponte fatemur. . , , 

Roma luoi potius meruit defendere ciuee.’ 

A misunderstanding of the common memorial day 
of the two apostles, which fmds definite expression 
in the blundering notice of the Depositio, gave rise, 
it apjiears, to the legend that the two apostles 
suffered on the same day—a statement which first 
occurs in Jerome, de Virr. Illustr. 6: [Paulus] 

* Lanciani {Pagan and Christian R(me p. 127 f.) supposes 
that the erection of this church on the Janiculum to com¬ 
memorate the martyrdom is due to a misinterpretation of the 
tradition that St. Peter suffered inter duos meias. 

* quarto decimo Neronis anno eodem die quo Petrus 
Romse pro Christo c^ite truncatur, sepultusque 
est in uia Ostiensi.’ The historical fact that the 
apostles* remains were supposed to have lain at one 
time near the place of their death and again in the 
Catacumbas, and then (see below) to have been re¬ 
stored to their origmal resting-places, ^ve rise to 
two stories, {a) The reference to the East in the 
verses of Damasus suggested the legend found in the 
Acta Petri et Pauli (ed. Lipsius p. 220) of Eastern 
Christians attempting to steal the bodies. These 
Acts assert that the bodies rested in the Catacum¬ 
bas a year and seven months; a later tradition, 
found m the Salzburg Itinerary, makes the period 

40 years (Duchesne p. cv; Benson, Cyprian p. 
482 f.). (6) According to the Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 65 ft'., 150 ft*.), Cornelius, bishop of 
Rome 251-253, at the request of a certain matron 
named Lucina, removed the bodies of the apostles 
by night from the Catacumbas. The body of Paul 
Lucina buried in her own grounds on the Ostian 
road. ‘ Beati Petri accepit corpus beatus Cornelius 
episcopus et posuit iuxta locum ubi crucifixus est, 
inter corpora sanctorum episcoporum, in templum 
Apollonis, in monte Aiireo, in Vaticanum palatii 
Neroniani, iii Kal. iul.* The epithet aureus has 
probably arisen from the w ord Aurelius. 

(3) Tiie Vatican. —The Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne pp. 78 f., 176; cf. the addition in one MS 
of the Passio Sanctorum App., ed. Lipsius p. 176) 
gives the legend, derived originally from the Acta 
SUvestri, extant only in later recensions, that Con¬ 
stantine was baptized by Silvester, and thereby 
cured of leprosy; that at the request of the 
bishop he built a basilica in honour of St. Peter 
on the site of a temple of Apollo; that he placed 
the apo8tle*s body there in a tomb of bronze sur¬ 
mounted by a golden cross. It is likely enough 
that the basilica was begun at the end of Con¬ 
stantine’s reign. But the body of the apostle 
cannot have been removed there before 354, since 
that is the date of the Liberian Depositio, where 
it is implied that the body still rested ad Cata¬ 
cumbas. The translation therefore must have 
taken place between 354 and the time when Da¬ 
masus (366-384) placed in the Catacumbas the 
inscription quoted above. On the whole subject 
see Duchesne, Lib. Pontificalis pp. civil., 119f., 
125, 152, 193 ft*., 214 ; Lipsius, Die Apokr. Apostelg. 

II. i. p. 391 IT. (with reft, to his earlier works); 
Lightioot, Clement ii. p. 499 f.; Benson, Cyprian 
p. 481 ft*.; Erbes, ‘ Das Alter der Graber u. lOrchen 
des Paulus u. Petrus in Rom,* in Brieger’s Zeitschr. 
f. Kirchengesch. vii. p. Iff. (1885); Lanciani, Pagan 
and Christian Borne pp. 122 ff., 345 ff. (1892); de 
Waal, Die Apostelgruft ad Catacumbas (1894); 
Erbes, ‘ Die Todestage der Apostel Paulus u. 
Petrus,* 1899 {Texte u. Untersuen. NFiv. 1). 

There are five memorial days which claim notice. 

(i.) June 29. The origin of the observance of this 
day as a festival of St. Peter and St. Paul has been 
pointed out above, and it has been shown that 
probably as early as Jerome, certainly before the 
Mart, llieronymianum, compiled early in the 7th 
cent., the day was regarded as the anniversary of 
the death of the apostles. In the Gelasian Saora- 
mentary there are three sets of ‘Orationes et 
Preces " for the festival; ‘ In natali S. Petri pro- 
prie,* ‘In natali apostolorum Petri et Pauli,* ‘In 
natali S. Pauli proprie.* When in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary a further step was taken, and the 
‘ natalis S. Pauli * was transferred to the next day, 
June 29 became the memorial day of St. Peter 
alone. This common festival of the two apostles 
passed into the Greek Church, though it is un¬ 
certain at what date, and has a place also in the 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, and Armenian calendars. 

A Syriac Martj^ology of the year 412, published 
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by Wright in the Journal of Sacred Literature 
for Oct. 1866, Jan. 1866, places this festival on 
Dec. 28. (ii.) Feb. 22. In the Liberian Deposltio 
Martyrum there is the entry; ‘viii Kal. Mart, 
natale Petri de catedra.' In the Martyr, Hierony- 
mianum the corresponding notice is ‘ viii Kl. Mart, 
cathedra Petri in Antiomia,^ ^ii.) Jan. 18. In 
the same Martyrologium we have * xv Kal. Feb. 
dedicatio cathedrae S. Petri apostoli qui [qua] 
primo Romae sedit.* (iv.) Aug. I. The Roman 
martyrologium has ‘ Kal. Aug. Romae ad uincula 
catenas S. Petri osculandas,* or, according to some 
MSS, * Kal. Aug. Romae dedicatio primae ecclesiao 
a b. Petro construct® [et consecrat®].* Since the 
church S, Petri ad uincula was probably built 
under Sixtus III. (432-440), the origin of the festi¬ 
val may be as early as the time of this pope. The 
original reference of the festival was to tlie miracle 
recorded in Ac 12^. The corresponding festival in 
the Greek Church was on Jan. 16, in the Armenian 
Church on Jan. 22. For further information see 
Sinker’s article in Diet. Chr. Antig. ii. p. 162311’.; 
Lipsius, Die. Apokr. Apostelg. ii. i. p. 404 fl*. 

8. The Acts of Peter. — These Acts are collected 
and edited by Lipsius (1891) in the first vol. of the 
Acta Apost. Apocrypha^ edited by himself and 
Bonnet. 

(1) The Gnostic Acts. — (i.) The documents. 
These are ; (a) Martyrium h. Petri Ap, a Lino 
ep. conscriptum. This martyrium is contained in 
several MSS. The name of Linus is found only 
in the title, (d) Actus Petri cum Simone. The 
sole authority for this text is the Codex Vercel- 
lensis, a 7th cent. MS. (c) fmfmjpLop rod ayiov diroff- 
r6Xou U^rpov. This document corresponds with the 
closing portion of the Actus (xxx-end). The 
authorities for this text are a 9th cent. MS at 
Patmos, and a MS of later date at Mt. Athos. 
There exist also a Slavonic and an iFthiopic ver¬ 
sion (the latter is translated in Malan’s Conflicts 
of the Holy Apostles), and some fragments of a 
Sahidic version. It appears certain that the two 
first-named Latin texts are independent, and rest 
ultimately on a common Greek text. The compli¬ 
cated problem of the relation of these texts is uis- 
cussea by Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelg. II. i. p. 109 ff. ; 
Zahn, Ges. Kan. ii. p. 834 ff, 

(ii.) Substance. The following is a brief sum¬ 
mary of the story, (a) Paul in obedience to a 
vision departs from Rome on his journey to 
Spain, {h) Simon Magus arrives in Rome and 
gains adherents. The brethren are distressed that 
Paul has left them, and that they have no leader 
to help them against Simon. Just at this time, 
however, the twelve years after the Ascension 
being past, Christ appears to Peter in a vision 
and bids him go to Rome, (c) Peter arrives 
in Rome. After preaching to the brethren, at 
their request he goes from the synagogue to the 
house of Marcellas (formerly a disciple of St. Paul), 
where Simon is. At this point there ensues the 
episode of the speaking dog which takes Peter’s 
message to Simon. Marcellus, who had been so 
much under Simon’s influence that he had erected 
in his honour a statue with the inscription Simoni 
iuueni deo, repents. In course of time it is arranged 
that there should be a public encounter between 
Peter and Simon in the Forum. Peter’s power of 
truly raising the dead proves him to be sujioriur 
to Simon. [At this stage in the story the Atho.s 
MS begins]. Simon undertakes to fly to heaven. 
This he attempts to do before a great crowd in 
the Via Sacra.* Under the influence, however, of 
Peter’s prayers he falls and breaks his thigh. He 
is stonea by the crowd, leaves Rome, and shortly 
afterwards dies at Terraoina. (d) [At this point 

* The origin of tbie tradition ia probably to be found in the 
itory told by Suetoniui (Nero 12). 

the Linus-Martyrium and the Patmos MS begin]. 

The prefect Agrippa [note that the minister of 
Augustus is transferred to Nero’s reign] has four 
concubines, who are persuaded by Peter to refuse 
Agrippa any further intercourse. Xanthippe simi¬ 
larly withdraws from her husband Albinus, a friend 
of the emperor’s [in the Acta Xanthippve (James, 
Apocr. Anecdota p. 68 ff.) the husband’s name is 
Probus]. Albinus, therefore, and Agrippa make 
common cause against Peter, (e) At the request 
of Xanthippe and the brethren, Peter consents to 
leave Rome. As he is passing through the gate of 
the city he sees Christ entering. The well-known 
conversation between the Lord and the apostle 
takes place (see below), and he returns to the 
city knowing that the Lord would sufler in him. 

St. Peter is brought before Agrippa, who con¬ 
demns him to be crucified. When lie is brought 
near the cross he addresses it in mystic langut^e 
—^ 6vopxi (TTavpov, pvaTT^piop dir6Kpv<pov k.t.\. He 
asks that he may be fixed to it head down¬ 
wards, and in mystical language he explains 
the significance of that position.* At the burial, 
Marcellus acts the part of Joseph of Arimath®a. 
I’eter, however, appears to him in a vision and 
reminds him of the Lord’s saying, * Let the dead 
be buried hy their own dead.* So Marcellus awaits 
Paul’s return to Rome. The romance ends with 
a notice of Nero first determining to persecute the 
converts of Peter and afterwards being restrained 
by a vision (one text says ‘ of Peter,’ another ‘ of 
an angel,’another of ‘a certain one’) of one who 
chastised him, and warned him to * refrain his hands 
from the servants of Christ.’ 

(iii. ) History and date. At the end of the 4th cent, 
and onwards apocryphal Acts of Peter are spoken 
of as being in authoritative use among heretics, 
especially tne Manich^ans ; cf. Augustine, c. 
Faust. XXX. 4, adv. Adimant. Manich. 17 ; and 
(somewhat earlier) Philaster, Hcer. 88. At the same 
time these Acts were not infrequently alluded to 
without note of suspicion, and occasionally even 
definitely cited, by catholic writers. Thus Isidore 
of Pelusium {Ep. ii. 99 ; Migne, Pat. Gr. Ixxviii. 
644) adduces a saying taken from the discourse of 
I’eter in the house of Marcellus [Actus Petri cum 
Simone xx., ed. Lipsius p. 67) — n^rpoy b 
Kopv<paios Tov 4v raiy eaurou vod^eert <ra<pCjs dirt- 

(p-braro ‘'A iypd\l/apev, Tlie earliest writer 

who refers to these Acts by name is Eusebius, HE 

III. iii. 2. Classing them with the Gospel, the 
Preaching, and Wio Apocalypse of Peter, he says ‘we 
do not own these writings as handed down among 
the catholic (books), because no Church writer, 
either among the ancients or among our own con¬ 
temporaries, has ever used the testimonies to be 
derived from them’ (cf. Jerome, (fe Virr. Illustr. 
i.). The earliest writer who certainly refers to 
these Acts — he does not (juote them by name — is 
the African poet Commodian, about A.D. 250, who, 
in Carmen Apologeticum 616 ff., writes ; ‘Et canem 
[fecit] ut Simoni diceret ; clamaris a Petro . . . 
Infan tern fecit quin to mense proloqui uolgo.’ 
Commodian, then, supplies a terminus ad quern for 
the composition of these Petrine Acts. Harnack, in¬ 
deed [Chronologie p. 66211*.), argues that they were 
actually written about the middle of the 8rd 
centuiy. He lavs special stress on the fact that 
Hip]X)fytu8 [Befut. Hcer. vi. 20) gives an account 
of Peter’s triumph over Simon, and of the latter’s 
death, quite difleront from that contained in the 
Acts, and he concludes that Hippoly tus did not know 
our Acta, and that therefore tliey could not have 
been then written. To this line of argument it 

* Zy i Kvpm ir kiytt 'East* ^ wts^rriTt rk itlik Zt 

wk ipirrtpk tut} rk it ri Mtt}^rk kfm it rm 

tUtrm iuti T» it rk iptirpppSw, tv /sk Wt-ymri tkf 

(0. lx.). 
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may be replied: (a) that Hippolytus* ignorance of 
them would not prove their non-existence; (b) that 
ignorance of them on his part cannot be deduced 
from the fact that he follows quite another story ; 
for Hippolytiis, a malleus ncercticorum^ would 
naturallv avoid a story which ho found in a 
heretical book. Harnack further insists that 
allusions in tliese Acts to, e.g., tlie emperor and 
to details of Cliurch life point to the 3rd cent., 
while, in opposition to Lipsius and Zahn, he alto¬ 
gether denies that the Acts bear a Gnostic cliar- 
acter. It is quite possible that some of the allusions 
to which Harnacik appeals as proving the later 
date of the Acts as a whole point to interpolations 
on the part of an editor or a translator. But 
there are strong reasons for assigning the Grund- 
schrift to the 2nd cent. Lipsius (p. 266) and Zahn 
{Ges. Kan, ii. p. 861) have botli noted the re¬ 
semblance in ideas and modes of expression be¬ 
tween the Acts of Peter and the Leueian Acta of 
John, The fragment of the last-named Acts 
printed for the first time in James’ A peer. Anec- 
data ii. brings to light still further points of like¬ 
ness. James (p. xxivff.) has collected a number 
of parallels between the fragment of theJohannine 
Acts and the Actus Petri cum SimonCy and is 
justified in concluding * that they show as clearly 
as any evidence of this kind could, that whoever 
wrote the Acts of John wrote the Acts of Peter' 
(p. xxiv). * Acts of Peter’ were among * the Acts’ 
which, according to Photius {Biblloth. Cod. cxiv.), 
were contained in al \€y6fxepai tQv tLirocTbXtav rreplodoi 
—the work of Leucius Charinus. This Leucius 
(see Linsius, Apolcr. Apostelg. i. p. 83if.), a some¬ 
what shadowy personage, seems to have belonged 
to Asia Minor, and to liave written during the 
2nd cent., about 160 as Zahn thinks {ib. p. 864). 
Thus the original Gnostic Acts were a 2nd cent, 
romance, and had their origin in Asia Minor. 

(2) From the Gnostic we turn to the catholic 
Acts, These are often distinguished by the name 
Marcellus, who in some Latin MSS appears (in 
a superscription) as the author, (i.) Documents. 
These Acts are found in two chief forms, wliich 
Tischendorf {Acta Apost. Apocr, pp. 1-39) has 
somewhat disastrously endeavoured to weave into 
a single whole. The one, which may be designated 
as A, is found in Latin MSS, and in oyie Venice 
Chreek MS (which Lipsius represents by tlie symbol 
E); the other, which may be designated as B, is 
found in the niajoritv of Greek MSS. The most 
important difference oetween the two forms is that 
B begins with a long account (§§ 1-21) of the fear 
caused by Paul’s appeal to Caesar among the Jews 
at Rome (who had already had trouble enough 
through Peter’s presence there), and of the closing 
stages of Paul’s jouniey to the city. This section 
seems to be quite late, and is attributed by 
Lipsius {Prolegom. p. Ixi) * insipido cuidam Ba 3 culi 
ix monacho qui Sicili® uel Magnro Grmcice nescio 
quod monasterium incolebat.’ Of the common 
Greek text there exists a Slavonic version. 

(ii.) Substance. The outline of the story is as 
follows : {a) Paul arrives in Rome (Cod. E alone adds 
dxd tQv XTToiftQy). The two apostles meet with great 
joy. ^ Paul stills a dispute between Gentile and 
Jewish Cliristians. The preaching of the apostles 
converts multitudes, and in particular ‘ Livia the 
wife of Nero and Agrippina the wife of Agripjpa ’ 
[note the confusion] leave their husbands, while 
not a few soldiers withdraw from military service. 
(J) Simon Magus now begins to traduce I’eter, and 
performs magical tricks. ITe is summoned before 
Nero* and claims to be the Son of God. The two 
great apdstles and Simon hold a disputation and a | 
trial of strength in miracles before Nero. At 
length Simon requests that a wooden tower may 
be ereotedi from which be undertakes to throw him¬ 


self, that his angels may bear him to heaven. 
When the day arrives, Simon begins to fly, to the 
great distress of Paul. Peter, Jiowever, adjures 
the angels of Satan to help him no longer. Simon 
falls in the Via Sacra and dies, (c) Nero there¬ 
upon commands that the apostles should be thrown 
into prison. At Agrippa’s suggestion Paul is be¬ 
headed in the Via Osbiensis. Peter, when lie is 
brought to the cross, asks that, being unworthy to 
hang as his Lord bung, ho may be crucified head 
downwards. Ho tlion relates to the people the 
Quo vadis story, and, after having prayed to the 
Good Shmiherd, he gives up the spirit, {d) Three 
legends follow: (a) The legend of Perpetua, the 
three executioners, and Potentiana—in part closely 
akin to the Veronica legend—is rather Pauline 
than Petrine (comp, the Plautilla story in the 
Passio S. Pemliy ed. Lipsius p. 3811.). (/3) Certain 

holy men appear, saying that they have come 
from Jerusalem; they, with Marcellus, bury the 
apostle’s body ‘ under the terebinth near the 
Naumac.hia, at the place called the Vatican.* 
( 7 ) Certain men from the East carried off the 
bo<lies of the two apostles. They were overtaken 
at a place called Catacumbas at the third mile¬ 
stone along the Appiaii Way. There the saints* 
boiiies were kept for a year and a half. Then the 
body of Peter was transferred to a tomb on the 
Vatican near the Naumachia, that of Paul to the 
Ostian Way. At their tombs great benefits were 
granted to the faithful through their prayers. 
The day of their martyrdom was June 29. 

(iii.) History and date. The story of the men 
from the East who endeavoured to carrv off the 
apostles’ bodies arose, as is now generally agreed 
(.see, e.g, Lipsius, Apolcr, Apostelg, p. 312; Light- 
foot, dlement ii. p. 500), from a misunderstanding 
of the inscription of pope Damasus (366-384); see 
above, p. 772. Thus we must allow time for the 
circumstances which Dama.sus commemorates to 
have been forgotten, and for the meaning of his 
lines to have become obscure. The Actsy there¬ 
fore, in their present form can hardly be much 
earlier than the middle of the 5th cent. On the 
other hand, many indications {e.g. the relics of 
early confessions of faith embedded in the Acts, 
ch.H. 58. 69) point to the conclusion that the 
Griindschrifty on which interpolations from other 
.sources have been engrafted, was a document 
similar to the Prcedicatio Petriy and, with it, is to 
bo a.s.signcd to the middle of the 2 nd cent. (Lipsius 
p. 33311’.). The further problem as to the relation 
of the Grundschrift of the catholic Acts to the 
Gmndschrift of tlie Gnostic Acts appears to elude 
critici.sm. 

A Latin Passio Apostolorum Petri ct Pauli 
(Lipsius, Acta pp. 223-234) need not be discussed at 
any length. It gives an account of the conflict 
between the apostles and Simon Magus, dealing 
rather with miracles than with theology. Clement 
(not Agrippa) appears as ih^prafectus urbis. The 
date, according to Lipsius, is the end of the 6 th 
or tlie beginning of the 7 th century. 

The Quo vadU legend. The story is found in the Gnostic 
.4cts—in the Unus-text (vi) and in the fj.*pTupto¥ (vi); there is a 
lacuna, here in the Ood. VercoIIonsis. It runs thus in the 
Linus-text, the important words in the Greek text being added: 
*Ut autem portam ciuiUtis uoluit egredi, uidit sibi Ohristum 
oocurrere. Et adorans eum ait; Domine quo uadis? *••5 

Respondit ei Ohristus: Romam uenio iterura crucifigl 
tie Tviv vTnupuB^vtu). Et ait od eum Petrus: 

Domine, iterum crucifigeris? (Ku/>/f, >r«Xjy rrm.vphvffoo Et 
dixit ad eum dominus: Etiam iterum cruciflgar. Petrus autem 
dixit: Domine, reuertar et sequar te. Et his dictis dominus 
ascendit in c.-elum.' In the catholic Acts Peter relates the 
story after he has been nailed to the cross. The Latin (61) is; 
‘Dlxi: Domino, quo uadis? Et dixit mihl: Sequere me, quia 
uado Romam itemm crucifigl. Et dum sequerer eum, redii 
Romam. Eb dixit mihi; Noli timere, quia ego tecum sum, 
quousque iutrodinjam te in domurn i^tris mei.' In pseudo- 
Ambrose {Serm. contr, Aux. 11 . 867, ed. Bened.) the words 
are ; ‘Domine, quo uadis?' 'Venio iterum crucillgi’ It seems 
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probable that the story bad its oriL^n in a reminiscence of the 
conversation recordea in Jn « (KCpu, woS uT«ynti Latt. 
Domine, quo uadis?) and an agraphon preserved by Origen (in 
Joan XX. 12, ed. Brooke il. p. 61)—‘If any one will accept the 
saying' recorded in the Aeti of Paxd as spoken by the Saviour, 
eivmOtv p-iWot fravpwrdou* The Acts of Paxil is apparently an 
early 2nd cent, aociiment of orthodox oriffin, and belont^s 
to a different ffroup of writii^s from the Qnustic Acta of Peter 
(Zahn, Oea. Kan. ii. ii. p. 866 flT). Il is plain from the context in 
Orijfen that in the Acta of Paul the saying had no application 
to 8t. Peter. Origon quotes in the context He Qal 2^^. 
Possibly the Acta of Peter and the Acta of Paul alike derived 
the saying from * an earlier document, probably the Preaching 
of Peter ’ (Zahn, Einl. ii. p. 26). It seems probable, then, that 
the conversation of our Lord and 8t. Peter in Jn 13 suggested 
a scene in which this saying was dramatized. Further, Zahn 
fi 6 .) is inclined to think that the ambiguous word HvttQtv 
(sasnuo, deauper) suggested the story that Peter was crucified 
head downwards. The explanation does not seem a natural 
one. It is for more likely that the mode of death was one of 
the ' addita ludibria' of which Tacitus speaks. 

9. The Clementine Literature. —(i.) Documents. 
These are three in number, (a) The Homilies in 
Greek. Two MSS only are known to exiftt—the 
one at Paris, the other at the Vatican, {b) The 
Recognitions, The Greek original has perished. 
The Latin rendering by Ilufinus, preserved in a 
large number of MS8, a Syriac translation of part 
of the work, and an Arabic abridgment printed in 
Studia Sinaiticav,, form the extant authorities for 
the text. Rutinus, in the preface to his transla¬ 
tion, notes incidentally that the Greek original 
was extant in two forms. Ho further tells ua 
that, while he had deliberately omitted some pas¬ 
sages as obscure, ho had aimed at a olose, if bald, 
rendering. It may be added that a comparison 
between his version and the Syriac version gener¬ 
ally confirms his statement, (c) Of far less import¬ 
ance than the two documents just mentioned is 
the Epitome —a late abridgment of the Homilies, 
The three Clementine works may be conveniently 
studied in Migne’s Patrologia Grcecay vols. i., ii. 

(ii.) Substance. The romance of Clement’s life 
—his early separation from his family and his 
ultimate discovery of them—need not detain us. 
Peter is the great opponent of Simon Magus, 
and long discourses addressed to his own disciples 
or to inquirers, or directed against Simon, are put 
into his mouth. The stoiy in regard to Peter is, in 
outline, as follows. In the seventh year after the 
Passion, Clement finds Peter at Ciesarea, where the 
latter, having been sent thither by J ames, is about 
to hold a di.sputation with Simon Magus. After 
three days’ discussion Simon is driven away by the 
populace. Peter follows Simon to Tripolis, accord¬ 
ing to i\iQ Recognitions; according to the Homilies^ 
to Tyre, and thence to Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, 
and so to Tripolis. At Antioch Simon meets with 
great success, but is at length driven thence by a 
report that Cornelius the centurion had arrived 
armed with an imperial commission to destroy all 
sorcerers. Simon flies to the neighbouring town 
of Laodicea, where in the Homilies the scene of 
the great disputation between Peter and Simon is 
laid. In the Homilies the story ends with Peter’s 
departure for Antioch; in the Recognitions^ with 
his enthusiastic reception by the people there after 
the expulsion of Simon. 

(iii.) Date and character. The documents which 
we possess exhibit different forms of a religious 
romance, written in the interests of a ^lilo- 
suphical Ebionitism. The anti-Pauline element is 
strong in the Homilies, Under the character of 
Simon Magus, St. Paul is attacked {e,g, xvii. 19). 
The same tone of hostility to the work and teach¬ 
ing of St. Paul dominates the letter of Peter to 
Jajnes, § 2, which is prefixed to the Homilies, In 
the Recognitions this controversial element is 
omitted or softened down, the invective dealing 
only with St. Paul’s action before Ids convepion 
(i. 70 f.). The doctrine of the Homilies is akin to 
that of the Elchasaite sect, which, according to 


Hippolytus {Ref, Hcer, ix. 13), estaldished itself at 
Rome during the episcopate of Callistus. The 
Recognitions is quoted by Origen {Comm, in 
Genesim ap, Philoc. xxiii. 21, and Comm, in Matth, 
xxvi. 6f., ed. Lommatzsch iv. p. 401). The evi¬ 
dence, though slight, points to tlio first quarter of 
the 3rd cent, as the period to which the Clemen¬ 
tine literature as we possess it should probably 
be assigned. From what place did it emanate? 
The claim of Rome is negatived by the almost 
entire absence of any reference to a visit of Simon 
to the city, and his conflict with the apostle there. 
The allusions to Rome as the final scene of the 
controversy {Recog, i. 13, 74, iii. 64; Horn, i. 16) 
are so incidental m character that they may well 
be the interpolation of a later editor, the writer, 
for example, who composed the Epistle of Clement 
to James, piefixed to the Homities, in which an 
account of Cleinent’s ordination at Rome as bishop 
by Peter is given. The scene of the story is 
confined within the boundaries of Syria, and it is 
therefore antecedently probable that Syria was 
the region in which the Clementine literature had 
its first home. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
character of the NT quotations, which appear to 
be derived from a Semitic document, whether an 
Aramaic Gospel or a Syriac version of the Gospels. 
One point, however, seems clear, viz. that the Recog¬ 
nitions Homilies bxq independent recastings 

of a common original, or of (closely related) common 
original documents. The relation of this document 
or these documents to the Periodi dementis, to 
which Jerome {adv, Jovin, i. 26; in Gal, i. 18) 
refers for details about Peter which are not found 
in our Clementines, and to the K-tipuy/m U&rpov (see 
below), must remain with our present evidence an 
unsolved problem. The question of primary interest 
is: What did the original story or document on 
which the Clementines are baaed include? Was 
its subject the conflict between Peter and Simon 
in Syria only ? Or did it relate an earlier conflict 
in Syria and a final conflict at Rome ? In other 
words, do the Clementines and the Petrine Acts 
respectively depend on independent documents, 
the one narrating the conflict between Peter and 
Simon in the East, the other dealing with their 
final meeting in the West? or do they severally 
elaborate two parts of one common history ? The 
fonner is the opinion of Salmon {Diet, Car, Biog, 
iv. p. 685), the latter that to which Lipsius in¬ 
clines {Anokr, Apostelg, II. i. p. 38 f.). It may be 
noticed that, while there are in the Clementines 
(see above) a few references to the Roman episode, 
on the other hand allusions are to be found in the 
Petrine Acts {Actus Petr, cum Simone v.. Martyr, 
Petri et Pauli 17) to the Syrian conflict; but all 
these allusions are too slight to bear the weight of 
any conclusions. The Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 
8, 9) contains the whole story of Peter and Simon, 
—the story of a conflict in Syria with points of 
contact with the Clementine history, and the story 
of a conflict in Rome with points of contact with 
that of the Acts, It seems less unlikely that here 
we come upon a relic of a complete story than that 
we have here a piecing together of two stories, 
which were originally independent. Of the precise 
doctrinal position of the original document it is 
vain to speculate. If the original story did follow 
St. Peter to Rome, there is a doctrinal reason why 
the Ebionite Clementine writers should refuse to 
acquiesce in the tradition that St. Paul and St. 
Peter worked at Rome together. That the original 
romance was early, there can be no doubt. Bishop 
Lightfoot held {Clement i. 361) that it * cannot well 
be placed later than the middle of the 2nd century.’ 

10. Non-Canonical writings ascribed to St, Peter, 
—Eusebius {HE III. iii.), after mentioning the two 
Epistles which have a place in the Canon (see 
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sejmrate articles), proceeds to speak of other 
'svritinKs connected with Peter’s name — the Acts 
of Veter (see above), the Gospel according to 
Veter t the Preaching of Peter^ and the Apocalypse, 
These, he adds, ‘ we do not acknowledge as handed 
do^vn to us among the Catholic writings, for no 
Church writer, either in ancient times or in our 
own, ever made use of the testimonies they supply* 
(cf. nr. XXV.). To this list Jerome {de Virr. Illustr, 
1) adds the Judicium. 

(1) The Gospel of Peter. —A portion of what is 
universally agreed to have been the Petrine Gospel 
mentioneef by Eusebius was found among the 
Akhmtm fragments, and published by M. Bouriant 
in Nov. 1892. The fragment begins with a reference 
to our Lord’s trial before Pilate and Herod, and then 
gives an account of the mockery, the crucifixion, 
the burial, and the resurrection. The author 
writes in the first ])crson (cc. vii. xii.), and identi¬ 
fies himself with Peter: * But I Simon Peter and 
Andrew my brother* (c. xiv.). The Gospel is the 
subject of a letter written by Serapion, who 
was bishop of Antioch during tne last decade of 
the 2nd cent., and nreserved by Eusebius {HE 
vi. 12). Serapion haa found the Gospel at Rhosus 
on the Bay of Issus, and had at first approved it. 
Further knowledge, however, led him to condemn 
it on the double ground that it owed its origin to 
the Docet®, and that it contained additions to ‘ the 
true teaching about the Saviour.’ The fact that 
Serapion, a man of literary and controversial 
activity, did not know of tne Gospel before his 
accidental discovery of it, that no other 2nd cent, 
writer is proved to have used it, and that few 
later writers were acquainted with it, and these 
only men in some way connected with Syria, shows 
that its circulation and influence were confined 
within narrow limits. As to its date^ Harnack 
holds that in the fragment the four Gospels are 
not placed on the same level, Mt probaoly not 
being used at all, and that the Petrine Cro,9pel 
was used by Justin. These considerations seem 
to him to point to the beginning of the 2nd cent, 
(cf. Sanday, Inspiration (1893) p. 310, ‘hardly 
later than the end of the first quarter of the 2nd 
cent.’). On the other hand, it is by no means 
certain that Justin used the Gospel; their un¬ 
doubted connexion can be expJaineain other ways. 
And, further, the text of the Gospels had already 
had a history before it was used by the author of 
the Petrine Gospel; indeed there is strong reason 
to think that he used a harmony of the Gospels, 
that of Tatian or some earlier Iiarmony, at least 
for the portion of the history covered oy the ex¬ 
tant fragment.* The implied text, then, of the 
Gospels suggests that the date can hardly be 
mucdi before 160 (so Swete: Zahn 130), while a 
limit in the other direction is supplied by the 
fact that the Gospel had been in existence some 
time before Serapion discovered it. See the 
editions of Bouriant, Lods, Robinson (1892), Har¬ 
nack, Zahn, Swete (1893); also von Schubert, Die 
Composition des pscudopetrinischen Evangelien- 

fragments^ 1893; Salmon, Introduction, Appendix 
(18i)4) p. 681 fir. 

(2) ihe Preaching of Peter (Ki^piryfia Jl^rpov). —It 
is probable that this document is quoted by Origen 
{de Princ. Preef, 8) under the title ‘Petri doc- 
frina’t; it is possible that it is to be identified 
with the ‘ Prmaicatio Petri et Paulif quoted by 
Lact. Instit. Div, iv. 21, comp. pseudo-Cyprian 

• The present writer has elsewhere (The Old Syriae Element 
in the Text of Cod. Bezee p. 121 ff.) given reasons for thinking 
that * behind those parts of the fra^ent which are based on the 
Oanonical Gospels there lie the corresponding sentences of the 
Syriae Olatessaron.' 

t This Is to be distinguished from the itimmmXfm re¬ 

ferred to by later Greek Fathers. Von Dobschtltz (p. lOlh identi- 
fles this Peter with Peter of Alexandria. 


de Pebapt. 17. The extant fragments of the 
Preaching are collected in Hilgenfeld’s NT extra 
Canonem (1884) iv. p. 51 fl'., and in von Dobschlitz, 
‘Das Kerygma Petri kritisch untersiiclit* (1893; 
Texts u, (Inters, xi. 1).* It is clear from what 
has come down to us that the book gave—not a 
single discourse, but—the substance of discourses 
by one speaking in the name of the apostles (the 
first person jihiral is always used +). It deals with 
the rplrov yti^os among Jews and Gentiles, insisting 
on a pure monotheism as opposed to the errors oi 
Judaism and of heathenism alike, and incorporat¬ 
ing directions of our Lord in reference to the 
evangelization of the Gentiles. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen, in Ev. Joh. Tom. 
xiii. 17) regards the spokesman of the apostles 
throughout as J*eter; and further, having the 
whole book before him, he implies that it claimed 
to be written by Peter—6 Il^rpoy ypd(f>ei {Strom. 
yi. 7, p. 769 cd. Potter; comp. Origeii’s question 
in the passage just referred to— w&repdv wore yv‘fiai(>p 
4<ttiv ij v6dov fj pi.LKr6v). The Preaching exercised a 
wide influence. It was apparently used among 
others by Apollonius of Asia Minor {ap. Eiis. HE 
V. xviii. 14) at the end of the 2nd cent., Heracleon, 
the author of the Epistle to Diognetns, Justin, 
Aristides (Robinson in Texts and Studies i. 1, p. 
86ff.). Its date must therefore bo very early. 
Hamack, holding that Egypt was the birthplace 
of the book, gives its date as 110-130 (140); Zahn 
as 90-100. Von Dobschlitz suggests that in the first 
decade of the 2nd cent, a Cliristian at Alexandria 
felt that St. Mark’s Gospel (ending at 16”) needed 
a supplement, and wrote the Preaching as a de&repot 
X<J 7 oy, and further that from it the ‘shorter ending* 
of Cod. I^ (Swete, St. Mark p. xcviiff.) is derived. 
For further information see von Dobschiitz, ‘ Das 
Kerygma Petri ’ (Tex^e w. Untersuch. xi. 1, 189,3); 
Harnack, Die Chronologie, 1897, pp. 472-474; Zahn, 
Geschichte des NT Kanons, 1892, ii. ii. pp. 820-832; 
Salmon, art. ‘Preaching of Peter,* in Diet. Chr, 
Biog. (vol. iv. 1887); Hilgenfeld, NT extra Gan, 
Bee., ed. altera, 1884, iv, pp. 50-65. 

(3) The Apocalypse of Peter .—A considerable 
fragment oi the Apocalypse of Peter was dis¬ 
covered and published with the fragment of the 
Gospel. Before 1892only some half dozen small frag¬ 
ments were known to exist (see, e.^., Zahn, Ges. Kan. 
II. ii. p. 818). The Akhmtin fragment begins in the 
middle of a sentence containing apocalyptic words 
put into our Lord’s mouth. The ai) 08 tles—*we, 
the twelve discijdes ’—then go into the ‘ mountain * 
with tlie Lord to pray, and ask to see one of the 
righteous who had ‘departed from the world,* 

* in order that . . . being encouraged we may 
encourage also the men who hear us.* In answer 
to Peter^s questions the Lord reveals the place of 
happiness and the place of torment, in which 
punishments are meted out to various classes of 
sinners. It appears from the reference to the 
apostles’ hearers that they had received a com¬ 
mand to teach; hut a time during the Lord’s 
ministry is perhaps less in Iiarmony with the sup¬ 
posed situation tnan a time after tne resurrection. 
Vhe Apocalypse of Peter is mentioned in the Mura- 
torian fragment (unless the passage is corrupt; 
see p. 780). Clement of Alexandria qiiotes it three 
or four times, once os Scripture {Eel. ex Scrip, 
Proph. xli.); and, according to Eusebius, he com¬ 
mented on it. Thus there is good ground for 
regarding the Apocalypse as a 2nd cent, document, 
especially if it is allowed that it was used in the 

•The ‘Preaching of Peter’ in an Arabic MS, published by 
Mrs. Gibson in Stiidia Sinaiti^a No. v., has no connexion with 
the Preaching under disoussion. 

t The first person singular is used in one fragment (Hilgen¬ 
feld p. 67,1. 2S); but this fragment is derived im rUt 
lUrpev (von Dobschlitz p. 118; cf. Holl, Fragments vomiedn, 
Kirchenvdter (1890) p. m). 
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Acts of Thomas (ed. Bonnot, p. 39) and in the 
Passion of St, Pcrpetua (James, p. 60 f.). Zahn, 
writing before the publication of the Aklnntm 
fragment, lays stress on the fact that Origen sliows 
no sign of having known the Apocalyme^ that 
Clement may have derived his knowleage of it 
from his Hebrew teacher, that several notices of it 
seem to connect it with Palestine, and he there¬ 
fore thinks that Palestine was its birthplace. On 
the other hand, the coincidences with the Pistis 
Sophia^ both in vocabulary and matter, seem to 
make an Egyptian origin more probable. The 
text has been edited by Bouriant, James, Lods 
(1892), Harnack (1893); see Zahn, Ges. Kan. ii. ii. 
p. 810 ft*. ; Salmon, Introduction to NT^ Appendix 
(1894) p. 689 f. 

(4) Jerome in dc Virr. Illustr. i. 6 mentions 
the Judicium among the apocryphal books which 
bear St. Peter’s name. Rutinus, in Symb, Apost, 
38, gives the Libri Ecclesiastici which belong to the ' 
NT as ‘ libellus ^i dicitur Pastoris siue Hermes, 

? ui appollatur Dtice Vice uel Judicium Petri.’ 
t seems probable that Jerome and Kufinus have 
the same document in mind. Further, the whole 
list of books in Rufinus ap|^ars to be based upon 
the list given in the Festal Epistle of Athanasius, 
who couples together ‘the so-called Teaching of 
the Apostles and the Shepherd.* It is probable 
that the Judicium Petri was a Latin document, 
in which I’eter alone was represented as the 
speaker, corresponding to the Greek document al 
diarayal al Sth K\-/}ij.€vtos Kal Kap6p€f iKKXrjaiaariKol 
tQp hyiwp diroffToXtjp. See Hilgenfeld, NT extra 
Can, Itec. iv. p. lllff*.; Salmon, Introduction p. 
654; Harnack, Die Lchre der zwblf Apostel p. 
193 If. 

(6) An ‘Epistle of Peter to James’ is prefixed 
to the Clementine Ilomilies^ and is thoroughly 
Ebionite in its teaching. 

IV. Reconstruction of the later History op 
St. Peter.— Except the testimony of 1 Peter, we 
have in the NT no clear evidence as to the apostle’s 
movements after St. Paul’s notice in Gal 2. What j 
evidence the NT supplies as to later times is 
negative. But the tradition of the Church and 
the statenjents of early writers, together with the 
evidence of 1 Peter, give a basis for conclusions 
whicli reach a very high degree of probability. 
An endeavour will now oe made to interpret the 
evidence as to the throe following points—(1) St. 
Peter’s visit to Rome; (2) the Simonian legend; 

the period which succeeded the ‘Council’ at 
Jerusalem. 

1. St. Peter*s visit to Borne. —Of those who deny 
that St. Peter visited Rome, Lipsius may be taken 
as the type. His interpretation of the evidence 
is given in his great work. Die Apokr. Apostelgm- 
chxchten II. ii. pp. 1-69 (1887), where ho embodies 
the results of his previous investigations— Quellen \ 
der rbmischen Petrussage^ arts, in Schenkel’s 
BibellexikoUy arts, in Jarhrb. f, protest, Theol^ie 
(1876). His theory is briefly as follows. The 
tradition of St. Peter’s jiresence at Romo takes 
two forms. The one brings St. Peter and St. 
Paul together at Rome; together they found the 
Church there, and together they sufler. The other 
represents St. Peter as the opponent of the false 
apostle, Simon Magus, who is St. Paul under a 
thin disguise; as pursuing him from land to land 
and finely in Romo triumphing over liim, and 
then dying a martyr’s deatn. The first form of 
the legend may be called the Petro-Pauline legend, 
the second the Simonian. Since the two agree in 


is the onpnal lorm ? l he I'etro-rauiine icgena 
oorresponds to the Gentile view of the relation of 
the two apostles; they are friends and fellow- 
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workers. The Simonian legend answers to the 
Jewish conception, according to which St. Paul is 
‘the enemy.’ Now the latter view is historically 
prior to the former. It follows, therefore, that the 
Simonian legend is the earlier, and that it is tlie 
parent of the I’etro-Pauline tradition. The one 
historical basis of the whole structure of romance 
is the visit of St. Paul to Rome. On this is built 
up the fabric of St. Peter’s visit to Rome; and, 
since the first builders were Ebionites, St. Paul 
becomes Simon Magus. This anti-Pauline legend 
is alone responsible for the tradition that Simon 
Magus taught in Rome, and further fixed the date 
of his arrival there under Claudius. For St. 
Peter went there after the twelve years’ of preach¬ 
ing at Jerusalem were over, and with his arrival 
that of his opponent was made to coincide. Such 
is the theory. It is open to attack from many 
quarters. It is blind to the many-sidedness and 
unanimity of early testimony, and in particular it 
is driven to explain away the evidence of Clement, 
while it rejects the authenticity of 1 Peter. On the 
other hand, it accounts for this general concurrence 
of witnesses by the hypothesis of a romance whose 
genesis was a complex and highly artificial process. 
But, in fact, Lipsius’ theory is really an ollshoot of 
the Tubingen theory of the apostolic age. The 
main trunk is now seen to be lifeless. The branch 
cannot but share its decay. 

The strength of the case for St. Peter’s visit 
to, and martyrdom at, Rome lies not only in the 
absence of any rival tradition, but also in the fact 
that many streams of evidence converge to this 
result. We have the evidence of otticitil lists and 
documents of the Roman Church, which prove the 
strength of the tradition in later times, and which, 
at least in some cases, must rest on earlier docu¬ 
ments. 'J'he notice of the transference of the 
apostle’s body to a new resting-place in 258, and 
the words of Cuius, show that tlie tradition was 
definite and unquestioned at Rome in the first 
half of the 3rd cent. The fact that Caius in the 
passage referred to is arguing with an Asiatic 
opponent, the evidence of the (Gnostic) Acts of 
Peter, the passages quoted from Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, and Tcrtullian, show that at the same 
period the tradition wasaccqded in the Churches of 
Asia, of Alexandria, and of Carthage. The i)a.ssage 
of Irenteus carries the evidence backward well 
within the 2nd cent., and is of special importance 
as coming from one who had visited Rome, whose 
list of Roman bishops suggests that he had had 
access to ofii(;ial documents, and who, through 
Polycarp, was in contact with the personal know¬ 
ledge 01 St. John and his companions. Tlie testi¬ 
mony of Clement of Rome seems clear when his 
words are examined, while at the same time it 
is not definite and circumstantial enough to have 
created a legendary history. This concurrence of 
apparently Sidependcnt testimony becomes much 
more impressive when it is remembered that the 
NT supmies nothing which could give rise to a 
legend tliat St. Peter visited Rome. On the con¬ 
trary, the narrative of the Acts and the notices in 
St. Paul’s later Epistles seem to make such a visit 
improbable. Moreover, the one clear statement 
as to place in 1 P literally interpreted becomes a 
conclusive argument that the apostle’s work in his 
later years lay in a region far from Rome. It is 
only when the words of 1 P 6^* receive the less 
obvious, but in reality more natural, interpretation 
that they are seen to be a strong confirmation of 
the evidence of early writers. Thus the main 
pieces of evidence are independent and consistent. 
When combined they form a solid body of proof 
which is practically irresistible. 

But if St. Peter was martyred at Rome (apart 
from the indications of date in 1 P, on which see 
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following art.), there is no reason to question the 
belief that lie suffered during the Neronian nerse- 
cution. This is distinctly asserted by Tertullian ; 
it is presupposed in all forms of the Petrine Acts; 
it is inipliea in Cains’ notice of the tomb on the 
Vatican : it is the almost necessary inference from 
ClemenPs words. 

Again, what was the length of his sojourn at 
Rome ? The tradition of a 25 years’ episcopate is 
unhistorical. But that legend crystallized, while 
it exaggerated, the widespread belief that the 
apostle spent time enough at Rome to leave his 
mark upon the Church there. Such a tradition 
finds early expression in the language of Irenicus, 
of Dionysius of Corinth, probably also in the words 
of Ignatius. It is implied in the early accounts of 
the composition of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

To what reconstruction of the history does the 
evidence point ? It seems impossible to suppose 
that St. Peter hod already worked in Rome when 
St. Paul wrote the Ep. to the Romans )» 

or when at a later time he expressed his desire * to 
see Rome * (Ac 19^^). Moreover, the account of St. 
Paul’s arrival in Rome (Ac 28^^®’-) seems to exclude 
the possibility of St. Peter’s having been in the 
city at that time. Thus it seems certain St. Peter 
had not visited Rome when St. Paul’s captivity 
there began. The evidence of the Epistles of both 
the Pauline captivities is also negative. If St. 
Peter had been in the city when St. Paul wrote to 
the Philippians, and again to the Colossians and 
Philemon, his description in the one case of the 
fortunes of the gosjiel at Rome, and in the other 
of his own environment, could hardly have been un¬ 
influenced by the fact. Wo turn to the one Epistle 
of the second captivity. If we accept the constant 
tradition of the Ghurch that St. Paul sull'ered in the 
Neronian persecution (i.e. shortly after July 64),2Ti 
can hardly be placed in the year 64; for the apostle 
seems to look forward to a winter not far distant 
(rax^wf, irpd 4*'*^). It appears, therefore, 

that 2 Ti was written some two or three months 
before the winter of 63 closed the seas. The lan¬ 
guage of this Epistle (4^®**) shows that St. Peter was 
not in Rome when it was written. Tlio supposition 
that he arrived in Rome for the first time after 
2 Ti was written hardly allows the time which the 
early patristic notices of his work there (see above) 
postulate. We are led, therefore, to the conclu¬ 
sion that St. Peter’s arrival at Rome must in all 
probability be placed after the last of the Epistles 
of St. Paul’s first captivity, and long enough oefore 
2 Ti to allow St. Peter to have left the city when 
that Epistle was written, after having worked 
there some considerable time. Early tradition, 
however, gives us one further clue to the time. 
The two apostles worked together. Now it is 
almost impossible to suppose that, after St. Paul 
had once taken the apostolic oversight of the 
Church’s work in Rome, St. Peter could, apart from 
St. Paul, have planned a visit there. But did the 
suggestion that ho should come to Rome reach St. 
Peter from St. Paul himself ? It is abundantly 
clear (1) that St. Paul’s mind was set on avert¬ 
ing any rupture between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, and on welding them together in the one 
Church (Hort, Eeclesia p. 281 ff.); (2) that in his 
view Rome was the key to the evangelization of 
the empire; (3) that he was keenly alive in his 
own case to the importance of one who was the 
uninue representative of one side of the Church’s 
work visiting now the Mother Church at Jeru- 
salera, now the Church in the capital of the 
empire; (4) that tlie problem of reconciling tlie 
two great elements in the Church presented itself 
in a concrete form in Rome (Ph P®"*), and that in 
Rome he grasped, as even he had never done 
before, the greatness of the issues involved (Eph 
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211 - 4 W). His evangelistic policy could find no 
tnier or more practical expression than a request 
to St. Peter to visit Rome while he himself was 
still there. Such an invitation would be a fitting 
corollary of the Ep. to the Ephesians. If the 
Churches saw the Apostle of the Gentiles and the 
leader of the Apostles of the Circumcision taking 
counsel together and working together at Romo, 
they would learn the lesson of the imity of the 
Church as they could learn it in no other way. 
Moreover, St. Paul looked forward to his cap¬ 
tivity soon ending. Even if ho were set at liberty, 
he was pledged to undertake distant journeys. 
Whatever, therefore, the issue might be, the 
Church in Rome would be deprived Jof his im¬ 
mediate guidance; and as the far-reaching needs 
and opportunities of that Church pressed on 
him, he might well realize how manifold would 
be the gain resulting from the presence there of 
St. Peter. It is therefore a con lecture, but a con¬ 
jecture supported by no inconsiderable amount of 
indirect evidence, that St. Paul summoned St. 
Peter to Rome. It is possible that St. Mark, 
whom we know to have been the companion of 
St. Peter, was with St. Paul when he wrote to the 
Colossians as the messenger and the forerunner of 
St. Peter. If this account of St. Peter’s visit to Rome 
is correct, it will follow that he arrived there 
towards the end of St. Paul’s first captivity, per¬ 
haps in the spring of 61. liis absence from Rome 
when St. Paul wrote 2 Ti we may perhaps explain 
on the supposition that he had been summoned to 
Jerusalem in connexion with the death of St. 
James and the appointment of his successor.* He 
must have returned to Rome before July 64. 

2* The Simonian legend. — The most probable 
account of its genesis is that it grew out of a 
mistaken identity (Salmon, art. * Simon Magus,* 
in Diet. Chr. Blog. iv. p. 68211.). With the Simon 
of Ac 8 another Simon of Samaria was confused. 
This latter Simon was a Gnostic teacher, who prob¬ 
ably lived at the end of the Ist cent. The confusion 
meets us as early as Justin Martyr, who, express¬ 
ing probably a general opinion, gave the latter 
Simon a kind of primacy among heretics. Ho 
either himself visited Rome or gained a reputation 
there through his followers. The strange blunder 
about the statue can hardly have been a private 
aberration of Justin’s, since it is found in the 
Gnostic ofFeter^—n. document which seems to 
bo quite independent of Justin’s influence. But 
when once Simon Magus had been promoted to 
the first place among lieretics, it was natural that 
the conflict between him and the chief of the 
apostles, related in the Acts, should be prolonged 
into a drama of controversy, the earlier scenes of 
which were laid in the towns of Syria, while the 
final denouement was reserved for Rome, which 
botli combatants were believed to have visited. 
In the development of the story considerations of 
time were boldly disregarded. On the one hand, 
the last scenes of the drama had to be enacted in 
the reign of Nero in order to connect them with 
the fact that St. Peter suffered under that emneror. 
On the other hand, it was natural to bring Simon 
to Rome not so very long after the events recorded 
in the Acts—in the reign of Claudius (Justin, 
Apol. i. 26); and it seemed fitting that St. Peter 

* EUS. ns ni. xi. : Mrii, fjtaprvpieti M»i mirimm 

rS» r«v xupipv r$vt tiirirt rS Kutrauitauf iw) rmitri 

w»prtixiOtv twtKBtTf K,r,k, Euseblus places the death of 8t. 
James immediately before the siege of Jerusalem, ocoordinff to 
the statement of llegeeippus (ap. BE ii. xxiii. 18). Joseplius 
{Ant. XX. ix. 1), however, puts it between the death of Festus 
and the arrival of Albinus. It seems that the latest date which 
can be ossiffned to Albinus' entrance on his office is the summer 
of 62 (Sohiirer, UJP i. ii. p. 188 n.). 

t Aetus Petri x.: [Simon] me tantum suasit ut statuam UU 
ponerem, suscribtioni tali; * Simonl iuueni deo.* 
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should go to Rome when the expiration of the 
twelve appointed years set him free to leave Jeru¬ 
salem (Actus Petri v. ed. Lipaius p. 49), Some¬ 
what thus does it seem probable that the legend 
rew, and, as was natural, assumed somewhat 
ifferent forms-—Simon in the Clementines is 
rather the heretic, in the Petrine Acts the magi¬ 
cian. The final stage in the evolution of the story 
was reached when Simon was utilized by the 
Ebionites for a covert attack on St. Paul. 

Z, The period which succeeded the Council at 
Jerusalem. —Setting aside, then, the Simonian 
legend as historically worthless, we are brought 
to the question—What is the probable account of 
St. Peter’s life after the events at Antioch related 
by St. Paul in Gal 2 (i.e. probably A.D. 60) and St. 
Peter’s arrival in Rome (i.e. probably a.d. 61). 
The absence of any trace of personal knowledge 
of the Churches in Asia Minor in the letter whicli 
the apostle addressed to them is a strong argu¬ 
ment that he had not visited those districts. 
Though the tradition which connects St. Peter 
with the S^an Antioch, and makes him the 
organizer of the Church there, does not (apart 
from the Clementine literature) meet us before 
the time of Origen, yet in itself it is probable. 
St. Paul’s narrative in Gal 2 is too incidental and 
too little to St. Peter’s credit to have originated a 
legend. On the other hand, it is natural to sup¬ 
pose that the Clementine literature, especially if 
its birthplace was Syria, located the apostle’s con¬ 
flict with Simon in towns in which a still living 
tradition preserved the memory of St. Peter’s 
activity. We are most faithful to the suggestions 
of the somewhat scanty evidence if we suppose 
that, after he ceased to make Jerusalem his home, 
St. Peter laboured in the towns of Syria, and not 
improbably made the Syrian Antioch the centre of 
his work. 

It may be useful to state probable results in a 
tabular form— 

A.D. 

29-35 Ministry at Jerusalem : towards the close of 
the period a visit to Samaria (Ac 
35>-44 Close of the ministry at Jerusalem; a mis¬ 
sionary journey in wliich periods of some¬ 
what protracted residence at I^ydda, Joppa, 
Caesarea, and probably other Syrian towns, 
had a place : somewhat frequent visits to 
Jerusalem (Ac IP, Gal P®, Ac 12’‘^*)* 

44-61 Work in Syrian towns with Antioch as its 
centre : at least one visit to Jerusalem in 
49 (Ac 1.5’), but such visits few. 

61-64 Work at Rome, interrupted probably by a 
visit to Jerusalem (Eus. HE III. xi.) ; 
martadom shortly after the fire at Rome 
in J uly 64. 

LiTiRATURB.—See at the end of the article on 2 Petor. 

F. H. Chase. 

PETER, FIRST EPISTLE OF.— 

I. Transmission of the Text. 

II. Reception in the Churoh, 

III. Use of the LXX, vocabulary, literary style. 

IV. The readers to whom the Epistle was primarily ad¬ 

dressed, and their circumstances. 

V. Authorship and date. 

VI. Occasion of Composition, the Journey of Silvanus. 

VII. Summary of the Epistle. 

VIll. Doctrine of the Epistle. 

I. Transmission of the Text.— Little need bo 
said on this subject. For the authorities—MSS 
and Versions—see art. Jude (Epistle of) in vol. 
ii. p. 799. Two statements, however, with fecial 
reference to IP must be added. (1) The Epistle 
is contained in the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta); bub 
there does not seem to be evidence as to any Old 
Syriac text. (2) Fragments of the Epistle are 
contained in the following Old Latin MSS — the 
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Fleury palimpsest=h (IP 4i'^-5’^); the Miuiich 
fragments edited by Ziegler=q 22®-3'^ 4^®-5^^); 
Coo. Bobiensi8=8 (1^*^® 2'*‘^**; see Old Latin Biblical 
TextSt No. iv, pp. xx f., 46 ff.). As to Patristic 
evidence, citations from tlie Epistle are abundant, 
in Greek writers from the time of Polycarp on¬ 
wards ; in Latin writers from that of TertuiUan. 
No serious critical problems are presented by the 
text. 

II. Reception in the Church.— It will be con¬ 
venient to trace the stream of evidence backwards. 
In all those catalogues of Canonical Books which 
belong to the 4th cent, and onwards, whether put 
forth by conciliar authority or found in the works 
of individual theologians, 1 P has a place. The 
only writer os to the favourableness of whoso 
verdict there is any doubt is Theodore of Mop- 
suestia. In reference to him, Leontius of Byzan¬ 
tium (Migne, Pat. Or. Ixxxvi. 1365) states— 
re rod fieydXov ’luKut^ov irarroXbv Kal rdf tup 
AWup diroKripjjrrei Ka6o\iKds. It seems probable (see 
Kihn, Theodor von Mopsuestia pp. 65 ff., 374 f.) 
that the language of Leontius is loose, and that 
nothing more is meant than that Theodore rejected 
James as well as the four Catholic Epistles—2 P, 
Jude, 1 and 2 Jn—which were not accepted by 
the Antiochene and the Syrian Churches. Of the 
grounds for this conclusion two may be mentioned. 
If Theodore had realW rejected 1 P and 1 Jn, 
the general Council of Constantinople (553) would 
not nave failed to reckon this among the reasons 
for their condemnation of him. On the other hand, 
Junilius (Instit. regularia i. 6, 7), whose state¬ 
ments as to the Canon reflect the views of Theodore 
(Kilin, p. 35811*.), reckons beati Petri ad gentes 
prima among the books nerfecta: auctoritatis. In 
the earlier half of the 4ta cent. Eusebius includes 
this Epistle among the books ‘generally received* 
(ip dgoXoyoug^vots, HE III. xxv. 2). In the earlier pas¬ 
sage of the History (III. iii. 1) which deals with the 
Canon he makes the important statement—‘ this 
epistle the Fathers also of former days (ol rrdXai rpecr- 
P&repoi) have quoted in their writings as indisput¬ 
ably authentic.’ The evidence of Eusebius as to 
the general acceptance of the Epistle is carried 
back something like a century in a passage from 
Origen’s Commentary on St. John, quoted by 
Eusebius (HE VI. xxv. 8)—IHrpos.. . filay iirKTToXyjp 
6/xoXoyovfiip7}p KaraXiXonreu. So far there has been 
no sign of divergence. 

We are now brouglit to the writers who repre¬ 
sent the great Churches of Christendom at the 
beginning of the 3rd and at the close of the 2nd cent, 
(1) Alexandria. Clement again and ngain quotes 
words from the Epistle as those of St. Peter. 
Thus Strmn. iii. p. 562 ed. Potter, sal 6 llirpos ip 
rj imaroX^ rd Agoia Xiyei 'Vare rrjp irlanp vfiuv Kal 
iXwlda (tpai els $e6p ; ib. iv. p. 622, b II. ip ri iwnr- 
ToX^ ipTjfflp ^OXlyop dprt, el biop, XvTrrjdipres; 80 with 
other formul® of citation, Paid. i. p. 124, iii. pp. 
296, 303; Strom, iii. p. 544, iv. p. 684 f. Moreover, 
Clement’s Hypotyposeis contained ‘ short exposi¬ 
tions’ of this as well as of tlie other Catholic Epistles 
and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Apocalypse 
of l^eter (Eus. HE VI. xiv. 1; Photius, Bibhoth. 109) ; 
and some at any rate of his comments on 1 P re¬ 
main translated and possibly edited by Cassiodorus 
(cf, Zahn, Forschnngen iii. 13311*.). (2) CartJmge. 
TertuiUan qiiotes and refers to the Epistle as the 
work of St. Peter. Thus de Orat. xx., ‘ He modestia 
quidem cultus et oriiatus aporta proescriptio est 
etiam Petri, cohibentis eodem ore, quia eodem 
spiritu, quo Pail Ills’ (1 P 3®, 1 Ti 2^); Scorpiewe, 
xiL, ‘Petrus qiiidcin ad Politicos, Quanta cnim, 
inquit, gloria,’ etc. For other nuotations and re¬ 
ferences see lionsch, Das NT Tcrlullian^s pp. 
55^-663. (3) South Gaul. Irenrous, a witness to 
the traditions of Asia Minor, Itome, and South 
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Gaul) quotes the Epistle by name, iv. 9. 2 (ed. 
Masauet), ‘ Et Petrus ait in epistola sua Quern non 
uidentes* . . . ; iv. 16. 4f., ‘Propter hoc ait Do- 
minuB (Mt 12®® 6 “* 2 ®) . . . Et propter hoc Petrus 
ait Non uelamentum ’ . . .; v. 7 . 2 [after 1 Co 
13®’*® has been quoted, Iren, continues], ‘Hoc est 
uod et a Petro dictum est Quern cum non uideritis 
iligitis.’ For anonymous references see Zahn, 
Gesch. des NT Kanons i. 1, p. 303 f. (4) Rome., 
When we turn to the Church of Rome we find the 
evidence very slight. Hippolytus on Ban, iv. 59 
(p. 336 ed. Bonwetsch) uses language derived from 
1 Co 2® and 1 P 1 *® (eZs A koX imOv/xovaiv r&re AyyeXoi 
irapaKij\l/aL). The reference is clear, and the juxta¬ 
position with Pauline words shows that the phrase 
IS (regarded as scriptural. But it is not a case of 
definite quotation. In the Muratorian Canon there 
is no mention of 1 P. It seems, however, inconceiv¬ 
able that a document in which, e.^., the Epistle of 
Jude and a (sui)posed) letter of St. Paul to the 
Laodiceans find a place, should know nothin^ of 
an Epistle so widely accepted as 1 P, especially if 
Zahn^s view is correct that the African Church 
received its NT from Rome {Ges, Kan, i. l,p. 25f.)- 
The character of the fragment makes it quite 
possible that the apparent omission is due to the 
carelessness of a translator or of a scribe. But two 
other suggestions deserve consideration, (a) There 
is no formal mention of 1 Jn ; but the opening 
words of the Eiustlo are cited in the passage of 
the^ fragment wliich deals with St. John’s Gospel. 
It is probable, therefore, that the author of the 
Canon considered it unnecessary separately to 
mention an Epistle to which he had already in¬ 
cidentally referred. It is likely enough that 1 P 
6 ** was quoted in connexion with St. Mark’s Gos¬ 
pel and its relation to St. Peter’s jireaching, with 
which the first sentence of the extant fragment 
appears to deal (see art. Mark), (h) Zahn {Gen, 
Kan, ii. 1, p. 110 n.) conjectures that a word and a 
line have fallen out in a later passage of the frag¬ 
ment, which ho would restore tlius; ‘Apocalypsi(n) 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tan turn recipimus 
[epistulam ; fertur etiam altera,] nuam quidam ex 
nostris legi in ecclosia nolunt.’ In any case, the 
Muratorian fragment being what it is, it is un¬ 
reasonable to deduce rejection or ignorance of 1 P 
from its apparent silence. 

The remains of the literature of the 2 nd cent, 
supply abundant evidence of the influence of the 
lan^age of the Epistle on persons widely separ¬ 
ated from each other, (i.) Martyrdoms, In the 
Acts of the Scillitan Martyrs (Robinson, The 
Pa^ssion of St, Perpetua p. 106 ff.) who suffered 
at Carthage in A.D. 180, we find the words, ‘I)o- 
natadixit; llonorem Ca^sari quasiCtesari; timororn 
autem Hoo, ’—words which are closer to 1 P 2*^ tlian 
to Ro 13’. Again, in the Letter of the Churches of 
Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177), preserved in Eus. HE 
V. i. f., there is an echo of 1 P 6 * in the words iravrelv- 
ovv iavTobi iir6 ti]v Kparaidiu iKauQs vvv 

(IffLv {frj/ibficpoi (ii. 5); of 1 P 6 ^* in ijdr} SokQu 6 did- 
/SoXos KarairevtCKijfat, (i. 25), and in oOs Trpdrepov (prro 
6 6i)p] KaraTreirujKivaL (ii. 6 ). (ii.) Apologists, The 

anguage of Theophilus, ad Autolycum ii. 34, Tbv 
5b TOinriji' . , . Twu 5\(i)y . . . dSeroOffiy, ireiOSpLcyoi 
Bbyfmaiv fiaraloi^ 5id 7r\dv7fS waTpoTranaddrov , , , 
at [ol Tpoipyjrai] kuI iSlSa^ay dwix^crOai dvb rrjs dBe- 
fiiTou €l5u}\6\aTp€laSf recalls 1 P 2 ’* P® 4®. When 
Justin Martyr, Dial, 103, dealing with Ps 22*®, 
suggests the alternative interpretation — fl 'Ktovra 
rbv (bpvbfievoy iir* avrbv bXeye rbv didBoXov —he })rob- 
ably has in mind 1 P 5®. (iii.) Heretics, There 
is some evidence that the Gnostic sects, who early 
broke away from the Catholic Church, were 
familiar with the Epistle—(a) the Marcosians (re¬ 
presentatives of the Western school of the Valen- 
tinians), whose actual words Irenssus (I. 18. 3) 


seems to be reproducing, Ki^urroO 5b ofico- 

uo/xlav , , , iv i 6KT<h dvOpwirot 5te<rc60i7<raF, <f>av€p(I)T(iLTd 
<f>a<rL t)]v ff<jOT'l)piov 6y5od8a p.r]^ij€t,v (IP 3®®); (/3) the 
Eastern Valentinians, according to Clem. Alex., 
Excerpta ex Script is Theodoti Ixxxvi., ob crvveitTrjXOov 
eh rd ijrai/xaffixiva dyaOd^ eh A iirLdvpLoCffLv AyyeXoi 
irapaKvypai (1 P P®); ( 7 ) Basil ides, according to Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 600, Xoidopobfievoi ws b fioixbt 
ij b (povebs, dXXA on veepvK&ret (1 P 4*^*). 

(iv.) Ep. to Diognetus ix., adrds tA? ^fieripas dpMp- 
rfas dvedi^arOf abrbs rbv idiov vlbv diridoro Xbroov birip 
iyjiCbv . . . rbv SlKaiov birip rQiv dblKcov ; cf. 1 P 2®^ 3*®. 
{v,) Herniasy Vis, IV. iii. 4, ibairep ydp rbxp^f^iov 8oKifxd- 
j^erai did roO irvpbs k, ebxp’n^rov ylueraiy oOrm KoX b/xeii 
K,r,\,; cf. 1 P P, but see also Pr 17®, Sir 2®. Again, 
Vis. Ill, xi. 3, IV. ii. 4, 5 {iTripL^pare Tch fiepl/xvai bfjLwv 
iirl rbv Kvptov ); cf. 1 P 5’, but more probably Ps 54 
(55) ®® is the source. Thus the references to 1 P in 
Hernias are very doubtful, (vi.) BarnabaSyXvi, 10, 
tovt6 i(Tnv irvevfxanKbs vabs olKobofiovfxevoi np Kvplip; 
cf. 1 P 2®. (vii.) Bidachi. i. 4, dirix^^ <rapKiKuiv 
KoX (ru)fxaTLKuv iindvpLiCbv ; cf. 1 P 2**. (viii.) Papias, 
Eusebius, HE III. xxxix. 16, tells us of Papias— 
KixP’ffT'^i 5’ abrbi naprTvpiaii dirb rijs ’IwAffou irporiftas 
iiri(rTo\i]i Kal dirb rrjs llirpov dpiolus. Since Eusebius 
(HE IV. xiv. 9) uses similar language as to Polycarp 
(see below), we cannot infer from this notice that 
Papias did more than silently adopt Petrine ex¬ 
pressions. It must, however, oe remembered that 
the character of Papias’differed widely 
from that of Polycarp’s Epistle, The latter is 
hortatory. The former dealt largely with matters 
of history and tradition. Thus Papias* use of 1 P 
is likely to have been of such a kind as to necessi¬ 
tate an explicit reference to the Epistle. These a 
priori considerations are confirmed by an examina¬ 
tion of Eusebius’ words elsewhere. In HE ll. xv. 2 , 
Eusebius, giving an account of the composition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel, mentions a story (paaL) that St. 
Peter approved of the evangelist’s action, and gave 
his authority to the Gospel. He then parentheti¬ 
cally gives his authorities—‘ Clement in the sixth 
book of the Hypotyposcis has recorded the story; 
and, further, the bishop of Hierapolis, by name 
Paiiias, confirms his testimony ’—and at once pro¬ 
ceeds (in the oratio obliqua): rod 5i MdpKov/xviipiovebeiv 
rbv IHrpoF iv ry nporipg. ^ttiotoX^, i^v Kal avvrd^ai <pa<rlv 
iir* aiVrijs "PibpijSy mjfialveiv re rovr avrbv Ti]v irbXiv rpo- 
iriKibrepov Ba^vXwva irpoaeiirbvra did ro&nav *Aavd^erai 
K.r,X, (1P 5*®). From this somewhat confused pas¬ 
sage we learn that Eusebius found three points 
noted in the writings either of Clement or of 
Papias or of both—( 1 ) the reference to Mark in 
1 P; ( 2 ) the composition of 1 P at Rome; ( 3 ) 
the allegorical use of the name Babylon in 1 P, 
Now, when we turn to the extant R-agments of 
Clement’s Hypotyposcis (ed. Potter p. 1007), wb 
find that of these three points Clement mentions 
the former two and is silent as to the last. It 
appears, therefore, to be a just inference that in 
regard to this last Papias w^as Eusebius’ authority. 
Moreover, that Papias’ Expositions did contain a 
passage in which 1 P 6 *® would naturally be 
appealed to, is certain from the words of Papias 
himself (ap. Eus. HE III. xxxix. 15)—©Arc ydp 
IjKovae TOv Kvplov [MdpKos] oihe vaprjKoXobdrjcrev abnp, 
bdTeoov 5if ws ieprjVy IHrpip—Q, passage which makes 
it clear that in the now lost portion of his work 
Papias gave a detailed account of Mark’s connexion 
with 8 t. Peter. If, then, 1 P 6 *® was referred 
to in that earlier section of the Expositions in 
regard to Mark’s presence Avith St. Peter at Rome, 
it follows that Papias must have appealed to 
the Epistle, and therefore have recognized it, as 
the Avork of St. Peter, (ix.) Polyearp (c, A.D. 115). 
There is a long series of coincidences between 
Polyeaxp’s Epistle and 1 P— Ep. Polyc. i. c/s 5v o6k 
Idbvres irurrtbere xap^ dveKXaXifn^p Kal 5e5c(aafiivjf sit 
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V iToXXol HriOvfiodaiy €l<r€\deiy || 1 P 1"* ; ii. 

dpai^uxrafUyoi rds 6a<f>i^at || P*; ii. iri<rT«j5<rapr«t eii rbv 
4yelpayra rbv KipLoy rjiiuy *lr}<roOy XpKrrby 4 k ytKpQy Kal 
Sdura abrtp Sd^ay || ; ii. /uij dTroSidSyres Kaxdu dyrl 

KUKoO fj \oidopLay dyrl \otSoptas I| 3* ; v. Tratra iiridvpla 
Hard roO vpevpMTos (TTpaTcveraL || 2'^ (cf. Gal 6^^); vii. 
yi)4>ovT€i irphs rds cbxds || 4P; viii. 6s dvifiycyKey ijfjuby 
tAs dfMprias rf ISlcp (rd>pari M t6 fiJXop, 6s dpaprLay 
OTUK 4vol7j<reyt o68i €vp46ri 66Xos 4y rtf arSpxiTL aitroG , . . 
Tovroy ydp ijfiTy rby Grroypafipby [jc, rijs UTTopoyys] idyjKe 
it iavTov II 2*** *2* 81 j X. fraternicatis amatorea dili- 
gentes inuicera . . . omnea uobia inuicem aabiecti 
estote, conuersationem uestram irropreliensibilem 
habentes in gentibus, ut ex bonis operibus uestris, 
etc. II 2^’ 1” ^ 2'*. That Polycarp was thoroughly 
familiar with 1 P cannot be doubted. He does 
not, however, preface any of its words and phrases 
which he weaves into his letter with any formula 
of citation, nor does he ever mention St. Peter’s 
name. Harnack {Die Chronologies p. 463) therefore 
concludes that Polycarp did not regard the Epistle 
as the work of St. Peter, alleging that this Father 
deals differently with St. Paul, to whom he several 
times refers by name, and more than one of whose 
sayings he introduces with an elS&res 6rt, clearly 
marking it thereby as a quotation. But, on the 
other hand, it may be urged—(1) that Polycarp uses, 
without any note of quotation, phrases derived 
from Clement’s Epistle and from the Epistles of 
his master St. John (ch. vii., cf. IJn 4*^-, 2 Jn ^), as 
Harnack admits, and we must add phrases from 
the OT, the Acts, and from the Gospels; (2) that 
the phrase elS&rei &n. in each case (chs. i. iv. v. ; 
cf. cn. vi. elddres &ri irdvrei d<p€i\4T<u iffpkv d/xaprlat) 
introduces an epigrammatic, axiomatic statement 
(cf. Ho 5» 6®, 1 Co 15“, 2 Co V 4'^ 5«, Gal 2'®, Eph 
6®^*, Ph 1^®, Col 3®® 4^), while the phrases quoted 
from 1 P are rather of a hortatory type; (3) that 
Poly carp is writing to a Church whicli St. Paul 
founded and to which he addressed an Epistle, and 
that it is in reference to thew facts that he men¬ 
tions St. Paul’s name (chs. iii. ix. xi.); that on the 
one occasion when ho appeals directly to the 
authority of St. Paul’s writings (ch. xi., ‘sicut 
Paulus aocet’), it is for a statement which is of 
the nature of a revelation —Sancti mundum iudi- 
cahunt (1 Co 6®). Further, Polycarp’s love for and 
familiarity with 1 P are a proof that he regarded 
the Epistle as a document of supreme interest and 
authority — a document which he had by heart; 
they must be interpreted in the light or the fact 
that Irenceus, his spiritual son, habitually refers to 
it as the letter of St. Peter, (x.) CUimnt of Romes 
vii. drevlffupiey els tA atpa roO XpicrroO Kal yvCo/iev 
a>f 4<rTiv rifiioy T(p irarpl avTov || 1 P P ®; xxxvi. 
dvaddWei els rb davpaarby avrov <pu}s [so Codd. A C 
(om. abToG)s rb <pu>s Syr., Clem. Alex.]; lix. di od 
iKd\e<rev ijp^s dvb (TKbTovs els <f>CjSs dwb aypcjcrlas els 
iTrLyyuxnv x.r.X. HIP 2®‘ Again, Clement uses 
the Petrine word bToypafipbs in reference to yiro- 
pLov/i (v.) and, after quoting Is 53, Ps 22, to Christ’s 
humility (xvi.), cf. 1 P 2®^ Further, in 1 P 4® we 
have Pr 10^® quoted in the form Ka\{nrrei 

irXrjeot dfiapTi&ys a form approximating to the 
Hebrew but widely different n-om the LXX. The 
Petrine rendering is found in Clem. xlix. and in ‘ the 
Ancient Homily^(2 Clem.) xvi. Again, Pr 3®® {KGptos 
ifireprjipdyois dmrd(r<rer(u LXX, Heb. * He *) is quoted 
in Ja 4®, 1 P 6®, in the form b debs vifep^<l>dvois k.t,\. 
In this latter form the words are cited in Clem. xxx. 
{$e6t), Ign. Rph, v. {vreprjtp, 6 debs dvradacrerai). 

To sum up: 1 P is, with the sii^le exception of 
1 Jn, the only one among the Catholic Epistles 
‘ of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.' No sooner did a theological literature 
(properly so called) spring up in tne Church than 
tms Epistle is quoted W name as the work of St. 
Peter. In the earliest Christian literature outside 
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the NT {i.e, A.D. 90-190) it is second only to the 
Gospels and the Pauline Epistles in the extent of 
the influence which it exercised on the language 
and thoughts of writers widely separated from eadh 
other in place and in circumstances. The testi¬ 
mony which these writers bear to the Epistle is 
indirect, with one probable exception. There is 
good reason for thinking that Papias referred to it 
explicitly as the Epistle of St. Peter. The only 
natural interpretation of the facts—the early and 
wide influence of the Epistle on the one band, on 
the other the consistent and unwavering attribu¬ 
tion of it to St. Peter on the part of ml writers 
from Irenecus’ time onward—is that from the first 
it was regarded as the work of that apostle. 

III. Use op the LXX, Vocabulary, Literary 
Style.— (i.) The thought and language of 1 P are 
deeply influenced by the OT, and the writer uses 
the OT in the LXX version. It is not possible to 
draw an absolute line between direct quotations 
and instances of mere appropriation of LXX 
language. In the former category the following 
passages may be conveniently classed—P® (Lv 11^ 
19® 20^), 1®® (Is 40®ff-), 2«-« (Is 28^®, Ps 117 [118]®®, Is 
8^®), 2®*- (Is 43®®'*. Ex 19®'* || 23®® [cf. Mai 3”], Hos 1®* «'• 
21 (3). 23(3®))^ 2®®* ®®'* (Is 63®* ^®* ®), 3'®"* (Ps 33 [34]i®ff*), 4* 
(Pr 10^®), 41 * (Pr 11«), 6® (Pr 3»®). When these 
quotations are examined textually, it appears that 
(1) the writer q^uotes from memory, this conclusion 
being suggested by the number of small variations 
and adaptations (see especially 3^^^®*); (2) in one 
passage (2®) his reminiscence of the LXX is influ¬ 
enced by his remembrance of Ro 9®® ; (3) there is 
some slight evidence for the conclusion that the 
LXX text familiar to him resembled that found in 

AQ rather than that given by B (cf. yon Soden, 
Hand’Comm, p. 113); see 2® ( + ^7r’auTv; 
addition may oe due to Ro 9®®), 2®® (ebpidrf 86\os); 
but note, on the other hand, 3'- ( + 6n); (4) that in 
one passage (4®) he either himself formulates, or 
(in view of Ja 6®®) more probably adopts, a revised 
translation of the Hebrew. 

Apart from quotations, however, the writer con¬ 
tinually weaves into his own language words and 
phrases which are (possibly unconscious) remini¬ 
scences of the LXX. 

Most phrases of tliis kind are Indicated by the use of uncial 
type in Wll. To these may be added—I* (Dn 3^), 

Il3 . . . rif iir(pv»f (Pr 2933), 119 ctfivct kfJuafjLK (fi.g. 

Ex 2933), 2* (Ps 83 [ 34 ] 3, see Hort’s note), 2®® 

tritfjMTi tciT 0 v i<r< ra iv\e¥ (Dt 21®3)^ 81® rlf i KttiUtffuv (Is SO®), 6® 
ret9U¥u0yir% . . . uiro tvjv xpetrenky ^®® *^4 e.g. Job 30®1), 

kiatf upvofAtyf (e.g. Ezk 22®®). Moreover, the following woi^ are 
probably derived from the LXX— x^r/^/xae, yvp»4x$7oe, i-rikttwat, 

Upetriv/MM, xxrxxupiiuuv, xxrxtrtvnv, xX-yipoi, xxpxxtXt wirot, wOpxrKf 

pxvrie/xi(^ cwrpixu'f (Ps 49 [ 60 ) 13). Again, not ft few 

expressions suggest that the writer of the JCpistle was acquainted 
with some books of the Apocrypha— xit^^i-mf (1 Mao twice, 
4 Mao four times, In abstract sense), xOtpurot (2 Mao thrice, 
3 Mao once), W!<rKOT6< (^f* Wis 1® 8*3), nrlynut (Jth once, 

Sir once, 2 Mac thrice, 4 Mac twice), rpeyvxfn^ (Jth twice), 
vwoypxfAfAoi (2 Mac once). The three epithets x<pOxpr 0 (, x/xi- 
xvrass x/x^pxvToe (14) occur in Wisdom ; the combination 
X. \lipmi¥X¥ (110) in 1 Mac 9®0. 

(ii.) A rough analysis of the vocabulary of the 
Epistle seems to reveal four main elements—(a) 
With one of these, that derived from the LXX, we 
have already dealt. (6) There is the obvious 
Christian element, examples of which are 0t\a- 
6eX0la {4>CKd8e\<t>os)s It is imnortant to 

remember that, though St. Paul’s Epistles are the 
earliest evidence for the use of such words as these 
in a specifically Christian sense, it does not follow 
that tneir currency was due to him, or that a writer 
who 80 uses them is proved thereby to be a literary 
debtor to him. (c) There is a considerable number 
of words and expressions in the Epistle whicli do 
not occur elsewhere in the NT, and which may be 
briefly described as classical * 

♦For Instancoa of verbal affinity with Philo sea Salmon, 
introduction^ p. 606 f. 
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They are —^Plato), (PhUo, Plut., S^abo), 

kvrt\tt)itpu¥ ^L<;ian., Plut.), kirixto’Oct.t iTtOvfjuS¥ (Plato), kircytt- 
tfOaii (IIerod.\ kriOfat (Plato, Arl«t. ‘ laying up'), fittuv (Horn.), 
IpLrXoKfi (Strabo), inttkkufAfMc (Menand.), (Xen., Ariat.; 

verb LXX twice), (Uom., lies., Pind.)* (Herod., 

Thuo.), i tmpiX'rikvOiK irccrpovetpkiorof (Dion II., l)iod., 

Inecriptlons; cf. Deissmann, Ncue Bibelsitulieii p. 94), trpoOC/AMf 

i Uorod., Aesch.); of. alflo (Plato, Arist., Polyb.) also in 
jXX, lie 41*, iirrptkiiuv (Xen., Dein., Arist.) found also in lik 

{d) We notice in this Epistle a remarkable series 
of words for which there seems to be no earlier or 
contemporary authority — dWorpLoeirlaKoiros, d/iapdp- 
riFot, dvayevvdvf dp€K\d\r)Toi, dvpoffcoTroX'^iiVTCJi, dpri- 
yivvrjTos (found, however, in Lucian), dpxi.'trolfxrjv 
(found, however, in 4 K 3^ (Symm.) Test. xii. Patri. 
Jud. 8), 4yKo/j.^ova9aif Trepdx^*’ yp^*PVi "trepLOeaLS, 

irpopLapT}!fpeff0ai, aOevovv, (rupirpea’/3j5rcpos, vvoXifXTrdpeip 
(but in Dion. H. = ‘ to fail ’). 

The vocabulary, then, of the writer is a full 
one, including as it does words representing the 
several strata of the language. The proportion of 
classical words is large ; so, too, is the list of words 
of which there is little or no independent attesta¬ 
tion. None, however, of those which come under 
the last head strikes the reader as all'ected or odd. 
Each is correctly formed. The meaning of all but 
a very few woras {e.g. ivepwTTj^iat dWorpioeTrlaKoiros) 
is at once clear. 

(iii.) The general style, like the vocabulary, shows 
that the writer within certain limits had a very 
considerable appreciation of, and power over, the 
characteristic usages of Greek. 

The Bentences are naturally linked to each other, and are 
Impeded, as a rule, by no special difficulties of construction. 
Th^ rise at times Into a simple grandeur (e.a. 13 9.17-21 221-28 
64-i(m. i^ossing to matters of detail, we note a keen sense of the 
significance of order, rhythm, and balance in the arrangement of 
wonis— e.g. 117-21 2lif. 221 (^virip vpuiv. vpt7p) 4®-12 6®. Again, the 
letter is marked by a fuliieHs and deliberateness of expression 
shown in (1) the writer’s love of putting a fact or a duty first 
negatively and tlien positively, see 114< I8- 23 2I8 8*- 21 4i 62f.; 
(2) the skilful use of epithets and adverbial expressions, e.g. 
13. IS. 22 22; (8) the expansion of a single idea by means of 
svnonyms—14- lof-1® 28* u* 28 34* 8.15.22 4I8 58.10. Passages where 
the use of allied but contrasted words adds force or delicacy to 
the language are 1® (nmpnuivrtp . . . <pp»up»vfjU¥»ut\ 21 8^ (ruvaj- 
»ov¥Tt< . . . 0 V¥xXvip$¥ifjt 0 i), 4^1® (ietvrpvf . . kXi^nXevf . . . ietvrcv(\ 
6^ (ffiv uipifAvctt itf4M¥ . . . tturS pt.ix.u). The tenses are used with 
markea exactness, and their force is often brought out by 
contrast, 1® (TjTr^tj/*ij»»j»-, ^owpoufAivtuf), 1® ipoUtiTtf), in*- 

(tir,x»v, krtfea\C^0r}), 113 21® (^AlufbfVM, 

lAft^OtuTU), 217 (rmro^atTi (the abstract rule), kyxrirt, ^pjSliorOl. 
Tiptkrt (the detailed fullllment)), so also 218 (CirerkyijTt), 21® 31 

(Cir0rito'<rc/u4voi), 41® (lAocjScv, iiee,xtvov¥T$f), 4I8 (xot/ptrt, x^F^'^0- 

^ain, the use of contrasted prepositions is often full of meaning, 

1* (xxrk, in, il(), 1® (xccrkf i/r, 3i«)jl® (b, tie ; i*, Jia), 121 (3<a, 

24 (Ctc, ir»pk\ 818 (flri^/, virto). The meaning of the opening 
paragraph—the fulfilment of the Divine purpose in relation to 
Messiah and the Qentiles—largely depenas on the pregnant use 
of the proposition tU (‘ reserved lor/ ‘ destined for') in 1®- lO- ii. 
Again, it will be felt how much is involved in the double 
contrast between the plural and the singular in 42 kvOpuww 
triBuptiaaf, OiX^fAttrt 6$ou (cf. Heracleon ap. Origen in Joan. 
tom. XX. 24, 8itf/3dA«» peij Jri<» fftXvi/ua AAA’ liriOvfAi'at ; cf. also 53 
(rSv MXiipmv . . . r«v irctfAvltv)). 

It is interesting to contrast this Epistle with the 
Pauline Epistles in regard to the imagery used. 
The figures are drawn from the associations of 
birthf childhoodf and family life (i** 14.17.221. 2 ^)^ 
nomadic life (P* 2“), tempte and worship (2® 3^®), 

building (2^), the felds and pastoral life (14(34) 52.8)^ 
military life (1® 2^' 4^), painting (2^^), working of 
metals {V 4^^). The writer difl’ers from St. Paul in 
the lack of originality which his imagery shows— 
it is almost entirely derived from the OT : in the 
narrowness of its range; in its simplicity and 
brevity; no metaphor is expanded or permitted to 
lead on to side issues. 

To sum up ; the writer of the Epistle must have 
been a diligent student of the LXX, and was satu¬ 
rated with its language. In particular, it may be 
noted that his mind is constantly recurring to the 
Bk. of Proverbs. There is also reason for think¬ 
ing that he was acquainted with some books of the 
Apocrypha. The nature and range of his vocabu¬ 
lary shows that he had considerable knowledge of, 


and power over, the resources of the Greek lan« 
guage ; and this conclusion is confirmed when we 
note the delicacy and accuracy of his perception in 
regard to the rhythmical arrangement of words, the 
use of synonyms, and the management of tenses, 
prepositions, etc. At the same time, there is no 
sign of any con.scious efiort after eft’ect. We do 
not find here the trained rhetoric of the writer to 
the Hebrews, the impetuous, unstudied, eloquence 
of St. Paul, or the epigrammatic conciseness of St. 
James. Viewing the Epistle from a purely literary 
standpoint, we find its merit in the exact correspond¬ 
ence between its spirit and its form. The simple 
impressive language is the spontaneous expression 
of the writer^s tender persuasiveness and calm logic, 
IV. The Readers to whom the Epistle was 

PRIMARILY ADDRESSED, AND THEIR CIRCUM¬ 
STANCES. —The !^istle is addressed to the Chris¬ 
tians in the four Roman provinces which together 
coincided with the region which bears the modern 
name of Asia Minor. It has, indeed, been lately 
urged (Deissmann, Bibelstudien p. 244) that no 
letter, properly so called, could be addressed to 
communities scattered over so vast a district; the 
circulation of such an Epistle, it is said, would have 
taken up many years of the life of the messenger. 
Such a position, however, leaves out of sight the 
wonderful facilities for travel which Rome had 
created throughout the empire, as well as the fact 
that in St. Paul we have an instance of a Christian 
missionary who did plan and execute rapid tours 
of visitation over large districts (cf. e.g. Ac 15^'- 
16® 18“** (cf. 19’) 10^’). Moreover, since the letter 
does not deal, as many of St. Paul’s Epistles do, 
xvith controversy or business, or with matters of 
pressing local or personal importance, there would 
be no need for the messenger to deliver it immedi¬ 
ately to all those to whom it was addressed. It 
would be sufficient if he communicated it to the 
several Churches in the provinces, as in the course 
of time he reached them. See also below, § 6. 

From the Question of their home we turn to the 
problem of their past. Is the letter addressed to 
those who had been converted to Christ from 
Judaism or from heathenism? The opinion that 
its readers were Jews by birth was held (as we 
infer from his lan^age about St. Peter’s travels) 
by Origen (quoted oy Eus. HE ill. i.), by Didymus 
or Alexandria, by Eusebius {HE iii. iv. 2), and by 
the Greek Fathers generally. This consensus of 
ancient opinion was followed by many scholars 
between the Revival of Learning and the present 
century—Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and Bengel. 
Among critics of the last half centu^ it has won 
the constant and earnest support of B. Weiss {e.g. 
Der petrinische Lehrhegrif \ 1855, p. 9911*. ; Introd. 
toNTy 1888, vol. ii. p. 137 11*., Eng. tr.), and recently 
of Kiihl in his commentary in the Weiss-Meyer 
series. The two last mentioned scholars, it should 
be added, maintain their view as to the readers of 
the Epistle in close connexion xvith their conclusion 
as to the early date of the Epistle (see below). 
On the other hand, in ancient times Augustine (c. 
Faust, xxii, 89; E'na.rr. in Ps. 146 (147) 9) and 
Jerome {adv. Jovinian. P^*) held that the Epistle 
was addressed to Gentile Christians, though m de 
Virr. Illust, 1 the latter follows Origen in speak¬ 
ing of the apostle’s * priedicationem dispersionis 
eonim qni de circumcisione crediderant in Ponto*; 
and for this view recent critics of all schools have 
given a practically unanimous vote. 

A brief examination of Kiihl’s argumeata will serve to bring 
into prominence eome important points. (1) The word 
trtrepif in the salutation, it is said, is decisive; it must point to 
* Jewish settlements' (cf. Ja l^P-an argument which oonvinc^ 
ancient opinion. As against this Interpretation no stress can 
be laid on the absence of the article before ; for In 

such a formula as a salutation prefixed to a letter the article is 
frequently omitted. The following consideratloBS, howevei^ 
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•eem to have deoisive force on the other side, (a) In the olause 
itself the words and "intcirtpi- are kindred to each 

other, both dealing primarily with the manner of man’s life on 
earth. Since the former is hero used in a metaphorical sense 
fcf. 117 211), it would be harsh to take the latter literally. 
{h) The opening and the close of the l^istle cannot be inter¬ 
preted independently of each other. There is an Intentional 
correspondence between them. The phrase iwXixroic »*/>- 
inlianswerstoii it* ruvixXijKT^ 

in 51 ^. The word and the name f^Rome, see 

art. Babylon in NT and, both published since that art. was 
written,Hort, IPet&r pp. 6,167ff., and Zahn, Einl. ii.p. 19fl.)are 
both expressions taken from the vocabulary created by Jewish 
history and afterwards transferred to the Christian Church, 
(e) Elsewhere in the Epistle language primarily applied to 
Israel is used of the Christian Church, see especially 2^. (d) The 
Epistle itself jsuppHes a comment on itmnrcpx used metaphori¬ 
cally in 5^ ip rS xicfAat ufjUtP ; compare Jn 11^^, 

IHdach6 X. 6.' These considerations further exclude Salmon’s 
suggestion {Introdfi p. 442), that * the Epistle was written to 
members of the Roman Church whom Nero's persecution had 
dispersed to seek safety in the provinces ’—a suggestion which 
is also open to the objection that, while it is natural and 
intelligible to use a recognized term in a metaphorical sense, it 
cannot he said to be either natural or intelligible to give it a 
special application unless that application is explained or in 
some way indicated by the context. (2) The use of the OT 
without note of quotation in cases where the force of the words 
as proof depends on their recognition os derived from the OT, 
presupposes a familiarity with the OT which converts from 
heathenism would not possess. To this it may be replied— 
(a) that the Epistle contains no ar^mentative passage, and that 
a writer might well enforce an exhortation by an appeal to OT 
language which his readers would not fully appreciate ; more¬ 
over, it is not denied that In the Churches of Asia Minor there 
was an element of Jewish converts; (6) that the force of Kuhl’s 
argument depends almost entirely on his further supposition 
that the Epistle is addressed to recent converts (see below). 
(3) Kiihl adduces certain passages as proving the Jewish descent 
of those addressed. The words of Ilosea quoted in 2io were 
originally spoken to Jews; it Is natural, therefore, it is said, 
that 8t. Peter should re-apply them to the Jews. In 2^ Kiihl 
pleads that the correlative terms irkxpwpmct and iTfg’rpx(pt)r$ 
imply that those addressed had lapsed—an assertion not true 
of Gentiles. But Kuhl’s interpretation of both these passages 
assumes a general apostasy on the part of the Jews of the 
Dispersion, for which, in fact, wo have not the slightest evi¬ 
dence. In regard to 225, even if the idea of a return is pressed 
^ut see Ac 141 ® 168 .19, i Tli 1®), the original relation of man to 
God may well have been in the apostle's mind hero as in 4i» 
wiCTu xr/fry ; of. S.ff. Ac 1725®-, Col iirelxaretXXx^«u). Again, 
n reference to 8«, Kiihl argues that Qontile women would 
become Sarah's children by conversion to Christ, and that there¬ 
fore of none but Jewish women could It be said that they 
became so ‘by well-doing.' But, even if the common punctua¬ 
tion of the passage is adopted, the words may very well mean, 

* whose children you fOentile) women proved yoxtrselves by well¬ 
doing ’ (see Hort on I*®, p, 71). There is, however, much to be 
said for making the clause mt Ixppec . . . rixp» a parenthesis, 
and taking xyxOtfrMvfxs x.r.X. os co-ordinate with uxtrctriri’ 

pupeti. 

On the other hand, there are passages of two kinds which 
only by repeated acts of exegetical violence can be construed 
as applicable to Jews. (1) Passages scattered throughout the 
Epistle dealing with the past moral condition of those addressed, 
114 (cf. Ac irSo, Oal 48, Eph 4l8), 118 (cf. Ro 121, Eph 417; on 
wotrptxetpxlorov see Hort’s note), 42-4 (for in an ethical 

sense see 1 Th 45, Eph 2it 4i'; note also —heathen 

neighbours would not wonder if Jews did not join in their 
idolatrous immoralities). (2) The opening paragraph ( 18 - 12 ), 
where the contrast between ‘ us' (writer and readers alike, 13) 
and ‘ you' (of. Eph li2f.), and still more the emphatic and remark¬ 
able language used about ‘ you' as persons for whom the bless¬ 
ings of the gospel were destined in God's purpose, and whom 
they had at length reached (I®. 10.13, cf. 1“), seem to Imply 
the fundamental conception of the admission into the family of 
God of the long-excluded Gentiles (see Ilort’s notes on 18 - 12 ). 

Further, the negative argument in this case is of considerable 
weight. The writer is silent on many topics on which almost 
inevitably he would have dwelt hod he been speaking as a Jew 
to Jews. Then he does not, like St. James, draw out the moral 
teaching of the Law ; nor, like the writer to the Ilebrewe, does 
ho concern himself with the spiritual interpretation of the 
ancient histories, and of the ritual of the old covenant. He 
never takes occasion by a reference to * the Fathers ’ to allude to 
the glories of Israelitish ancestry and its manifold significance 
for a Christian Jew (see Ac 318.35 680 72 . M 1317 . sa 2214, He li, 
cf. Ro 98f ). In short, the contrast between our Epistle (both in 
matter and manner) and those apostolic speeches and Epistles 
which are addressed to Jews, and, we may add, those parts of 
St. Paul's Epistles In which he turns to the Jewish element in' 
the Churches to which he writes, is by itself a cogent reason for 
rejecting the theory that the Epistle was primarily addressed to 
Jewish Christians. 

To Bum up: the Acts supplies evidence that in 
many churches within the provinces enumerated 
in 1 r P there was a considerable Jewish element, 
and there is no reason for supposing that the other 


churches comprehended in the salutation diflfered 
from these in character. Such converts from 
Judaism would be especially alive to the meaning 
of the allusions to OT language so frequent in tlie 
Epistle. All consideratioiLs, however, point de¬ 
cisively to the conclusion that St. Peter had in his 
mind predominantly, though probably not exclu¬ 
sively, Gentile readers. 

We pass to the evidence supplied by the Epistle 
as to tlie more recent history and thepre^ent condi¬ 
tion of its readers. They owed their conversion to 
more than one evangelist (1^^). That they were 
newly-made converts is certainly not implied by 
the injunction dpriylvprjra Spl<pV rA \oyiKbp &bo\oy 
y6Xa iwnrod'fiffare (2*; cf. 1 (Jo 14*>; Hernias, Shn. 
ix. 29); the habit of responding to their true 
spiritual instincts was a lifelong duty. And, on 
the contrary, there are indications tliat they had 
been Christians for some considerable time. St. 
Peter assumes that there were Christian presbyters 
in the communities addressed, and, moreover, that 
these eldor.s were exposed to temptations arising 
from official routine, and from motives of sordid 
greed and of ambition—temptations which would 
hardly assail men watching over the first stages of 
the growth of infant churches. Further, the apostle 
implies that sufficient time has elapsed since his 
readers became Christians for them to have become 
a marked body among their heathen neighbours, 
and to have had experience of tlie difficulties and 
dangers inseparable from such a position. 

IVhat wa.'i the nature of these perils ? On our 
answer to this (question depends our view as to the 
date of the Epistle, and consequently, to a large 
extent, as to its general character and meaning. 
Does the letter presuppose that its readers were 
tho victims of a persecution organized or authorized 
by the State ? And, if so, is there evidence that 
this persecution was of a kind unknown in the 
year A.D. 64? 

It will be convenient to consider the second of 
these two questions first. The passage on which 
the answer depends is 4^®*% ana three jioints in 
regard to it claim attention, (a) In view of the 
evidence now available, it seems unreasonable to 
question St, Luke’s statement that * the disciples 
were first called Christians at Antioch* shortly 
before tho year A.D. 44, still more unreasonable to 
doubt its currency at Rome at least some little 
time before the Neronian persecution * (see Light- 
foot, Ignatius i. p. 400ffi; Zahn, Einl. ii. p. 40ff.; 
also art. Christian in vol. i. p. 384 If.). T he na me 
Christian^ then, dogs not 

later tham 64. (/O Rut ‘the Epistle seems to refer 
dl^tly'to the edict of Trajan, which has a place 
in Pliny’s correspondence, if the difficult word 
dWorpiotTrlcrKotros points to the delator* (Jiilicher, 
Einl. p. 135; cf. Holtzmann, Einl. p. 494). But, 
even if the essential idea of Motor were not absent 
from the word ^WorpioetrLaKotroSj tho passage itself 
refutes this view. For, since the first three 
offences are mentioned in the inverse order of 
their heinousness—murder, theft, ill-doing (on the 
lost see Hort, p. 135f.)-~the fourth place in the 
series could not be assigned to so vile an offence as 
that of the delator. Moreover, the ^ wf before 
dWoTpiocTlaKOTOSj contrasted with the previous 
1}, , , marks tho transition to a different kind of 
offence. All the requirements of the passage are 
satisfied if we suppose that three legal olfences are 

• Two posaibilitloB must be borne in mind, (a) Luke doei 
not Bay that the name Christian was first invented at this time, 
but that it was now first used of ‘the disciples.’ It may have 
been applied to the Jews at Antioch earlier, and thus it mav be 
a part of the Inheritance which passed to Christianity from 
Judaism, (b) It may have been used of ‘ the disciples' Inde¬ 
pendently at different places, especially If It was already applied 
to Jews. There Is, however, nothing strange in a speedy im- 
portarioD of the nickname from the Syrian Antioch to uomr 
Juv. Hi. 62), 
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spoken of, then a social fault. The word itself, 
when examined, confirms this view. It is best 
illustrated by Epictetus, Enchcir, iii. 22 (quoted 
by Zalm, Einl. ii. p. 39), ov yh-p rd dWdrpia vo\v- 
TpaypLov^ [i.e. the Cynic] 6Tav rd dvOpiomua iiria- 
KOTT^f dWd rd tdca, and Ilor. Sat. ii. 3. 19, *aliena 
negotia euro Excussua propriis’—the former pas¬ 
sage being a protest against, the latter a playful 
pleading guilty to, the charge often brought 
against the philosophers of busying themselves with 
their neighbours’ concerns. The CTiristians, in their 
first zeal for the Divine law of purity and love, 
would be apt to be betrayed into an exasperating 
officiousness, into making a vain attempt to set 
the world around them to rights. Such a social 
indiscretion would not bring them within the law, 
but it w’ould most surely involve them in much 
suffering—hence such apostolic precepts as Col 4®, 
Eph 6'® (cf. 1 Th 4“, 2 Th 3^^). The word dWorpio- 
eirLffKOTTotf then, appears to show that the word 
Toax^ta has a wider reference than to punishments 
inflicted by a magistrate (cf. 2^®'-). (c) A distinction 
is drawn between the proceedings against Chris¬ 
tians under Nero in A.D. 64 and those which took 
place at a later time. In the earlier period, it is 
said, Christians suffered not as Christians but as 
those who were proved guilty of crime. In the 
later period the name Christian itself ensured con¬ 
demnation. No evidence, it is allowed, is extant 
as to the time when the earlier procedure gave 
place to the later. The transition liad taken 
place before tlie correspondence of Trajan and 
Fliny; i^iossibly took place as early as Vespasian’s 
reign. The language of 1 P 4^®'*, it is urged, pre¬ 
supposes the circumstances of the later period, 
when a Christian suffered as a Christian. But 
surely this conclusion is due to a confusion of 
thought. It is obviously true that such language 
could be used by a Christian teacher after^ but it 
by no means follows that it could not be used 
before, the alleged change in the attitude of the 
State towards the Church. For even if it be 
granted that in the eyes of the law each Christian 
who suffered in Nero’s gardens suffered as a con¬ 
victed incendiary, yet in the eyes of his fellow- 
believers he suffered for Christ; and when once the 
nickname Christian had become a current term, 
the phrase ‘ to suffer as a Christian ’ would become 
a natural synonym of the older phrases ‘ to suffer for 
Christ’ or ‘ for the name of Christ* (Mt24®, Lk21^*, 
Ac 6" 9^® 16'*" 2P®, Ph 12»). 

It is, moreover, open to serious question whether 
the evidence implies any essential difference be¬ 
tween the proceedings under Nero and those under, 
e.g., Trajan. All that we know of the Neronian 
persecution is derived from the somewhat rhetorical 
account in Tacitus {Ann. xv. 44), one brief sentence 
of Suetonius {Nero 16), and the allusion in Clement’s 

[ Epistle. To the present writer, the evidence seems 
to point clearly to the conclusion that in A.D. 64 at 
Homo the Christians suffered legally for their re¬ 
ligion. The reasons for this view are briefly these; 
(1) It would have ill-suited Nero’s position to 
throw the blame of the great fire on persons who 
would have to be proved guilty of incendiarism 
before they were punished. We must surely con¬ 
clude that ho adopted the simple and sensible 
plan of slaking the public thirst for vengeance by 
the dramatic punishment of an unpopular class of. 
people on whom he could shift the odium of being 
the authors of the fire, but who could be legally 
condemned without more ado as the votaries of a 
religio illicita. ‘The legal grounds for inter¬ 
ference were in existence from the first, and no 
special edict was needful* (Harnack, Die Chronol, 
p. 454 n.; cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius i. p. 11; West- 
cott’s Essay on ‘ The Church and the World * (in 
Epistles ofst* John)). (2) The language of Tacitus 


is quite consistent with, even if it does not rec^tdre, 
this interpretation of the situation. Thus, m re¬ 
gard to the clause ‘ Primum correpti qui fatebantur,* 
the whole context refutes the idea that the con¬ 
fession was of incendiarism. The meaning can 
only be ‘fatebantur se esse Chrvitianos.' The 
admission of Christianity was the turning-point 
of their case. Again, in the following clause 
(‘Multitude injjens hand porinde in crimine in- 
cendii quam odio humani generis conuicti sunt*) 
the word conuicti, which appears to imply judicial 
investigation of detailed criminal charges, is a 
conjecture for the MS reading coniuncti —a word 
which may justly be thought to be more in 
Tacitus* manner than the prosaic conuicti. Nor 
can the phrase ‘ odium humani generis ’ be taken 
as naturally pointing to illegal actions or conduct. 
It has a close parallel in the phrase which Tacitus 
uses in his description of the Jews {Hist. v. 5), 
aduersus omnes alios hostile odium. Jews and 
Christians would alike hold aloof from the social 
life of pagans; they would alike rebuke by their 
conduct, if not by their words, the idolatries and 
the profligacies of their neighbours. If the Roman 
Christians used such words as we find in 8t. Paul’s 
Roman Epistle {e.g. Ro 1^® 2®^ ), they might easily 
be represented as ‘haters of the human race.’ 
(3) The words of Suetonius (‘afflicti suppliciis 
Chriatiani, genus hominum supers titionis noum ac 
maleficse ’) are moat natur.'Uly interpreted as 
asserting that Christians sutfered as Christians. 
Moreover, if Nero was the first to act on the 
essential illegality of their position, and so stamped 
Christianity as illegal, the historian had a good 
reason for placing liis notice of the fact among 
various police regulations. If, on the other hand, 
they were condemned not for their Christianity 
but for their criminal actions (real or supposed), 
there would be nothing new about the procedure— 
nothing to differentiate their case from that of 
criminals generally. (4) It is difficult to suppose 
that the ingens multitudo (cf. rro\b TrXijdos, Clem.), 
including, according to Clement, matrons and girls 
and slaves, were one and all convicted of criminal 
actions. Their condemnation as votaries of an 
illegal religion, especially in a time of excitement 
and panic, woultl be an easy and expeditious 
matter (cf. Tac. Ann. ii. 85; Suet. Claud. 25). 

So far, then, it appears {a) that the somewhat 
scanty evidence as to the Neronian persecution 
does not support the theory, that it differed 
essentially from later persecutions in regard to 
the method of procedure against the Christians; 
(6) that, if such a difference were proved to exist, 
the language of 1 P would be as natural from the 
)en of a Christian teacher in the earlier as in the 
ater period. 

We are thus brought to the question—What was 
the nature of the sufferings to which those to 
whom the Epistle was addressed, like their fellow- 
Christians throughout the world (5®), were exposed? 
Were they the victims of a persecution directed by 
th^ Statet ‘The clearest point,’ writes Dr. Hort 
(p. 1), ‘is that [the Epistle] was written during a 
time of rising persecution to men suffering under 
it*; and he suggests that this was either ‘the 
persecution begun by Nero, or a secondary per¬ 
secution arising from that,* or a persecution 
peculiar to Asia Minor, ‘ independent of any 
known persecution bearing an emperor’s name, 
and pernaps even a little earlier than Nero’s 
persecution* (p. 3f.), adding that the language 
about the emperor and his officers (2^®®^*) is m 
favour of the second of these two alternatives. 

‘ The Christian congregations,* says Jiilicher 
{Einl. p. 135; cf. Harnack, Die Chronol. p. 453), 

‘ and that throughout the whole world, have now 
to endure bitter suffering, to bear the fiery proving 
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of their faith (4'*)~a trial so bitter that now the 
end of all things cannot be far oft' (4’- ^’) . . . The 
period of systematic persecutions has begun.* On 
the other hand, Zahn [Einl. ii. p. 34) finds it hard 
to comprehend how a * persecution of tlie Christian 
confession, regiilated by the imperial power or by 
the ma^stracy, can be discovered in the Epistle.* 
A decision between views so diametrically opposed 
can be arrived at only by an examination of the 
Epistle itself. The passages bearing on the <iues. 
tion may be conveniently considered under the 
following heads:— 

(1) 47(‘the end of all thinjfs is at hand’). This phrase is a 
commonplace with those {e.g- Jiilicher, Ilarnack) who insist 
that the Ohristiane of Asia Minor were enduring the extreme 
bittemesi of persecution. The context, however, gives no 
countenance at all to the supposition that the expectation of 
the end was connected in the writer’s mind with the cnielty of 
the Church's sufferings. lie draws from the expectation the 
lesson, not of patietjce but of devout sobriety—a duty dealt 
with also in the preceding context. 

(2) (two very kindred passages speaking of ‘the 

proving of faith ’). The language in the former of these passages, 
an echo of Ja I2f., is quite general (»» waniyAn *upotffixoU). In 
the other passage the word derived from Pr 2^i (where 

it is parallel to ioxlput*), emphasizes, not the intensity of the 
■uffenng but its testing and proving nature, and thus the 
English equivalent * the fiery trial' (AV, RV), as commonly 
understood, suggests misleading associations.* It shoiild be 
remembered that the lociis classieus on irxiiuet in the NT (Tie 
127ff-) is addressed to men who had ‘ not yet resisted unto 
blood.' The words which follow about participation in ‘the 
sufferings of the Christ,’ while they Imply the idea of trials 
enduretf for Ills sake, do not go beyond such passages as 2 Co 
1» 410, Ph 1». Col 134 (of. Ro 8i». 2 Co 417). VVith these two 
passages may be associated where the devil is regarded as 
the aiithor of suflfering to the faithful, but where the point of 
the reference lies, not In the greatness of those sufferings but in 
the possibilities of spiritual declension which they involve. 

(8) 21W‘ 314-17 410-10 fiio. In this group of passages ‘ suffering' 
for Christ's sake is undoubtedly spoken of. Rut (cf. 

1 Th 214, 2 Th 18, Gal 84) is an inclusive word; in 230 It is a 
synonym of 

(4) 21* 8*-18 44 .14. From these passages it appears that 
slanders and insults had a prominent place among these 
‘sufferings.’ 

(fi) 3i8f' 17. ’The form of these hypothetical sentences (rip I 
Mxiurtt* . . . ; iXX' 1 / SMtl r^crrfliTi (not 1 / and it (kX«i 

[not ^ixii]; cf. Ii itov 1«) makes it clear that the writer regards 
suffering for Christ as no more than a possibility for at least 
some of those whom he is addressing. Such language is Incon¬ 
sistent with the hypothesis that a general persecution, organized 
by the goveniment, was raging fiercely. 

( 6 ) 318 418^'. Both these passages are very frequently supposed 

to deal with the relaUon of Christiana ana Roman magistrates. 
But in neither case can this reference be sustained.^ On 4i8f- see 
above. In 3l8 Cdnt/UM Ail rpof watri rS »It«upti *.t.X.^ 

the word as well as the expression /u.itA trp^C-rnrpt xx) 

show that the injunction deals with the general inter¬ 
course of the^ Christians with their pagan neighbours (cf. Col 

48 irS( it7 vfAcif i») Ixxrrm »fr9xpt*ter0ai). 

(7) 218®'. The passage is an echo of St. Paul’s words In Ro 
18l«.. But in place of the general language of Ro (iS«u<r/«< 
ifnpixivfxi . . . 0 tir»t i^ovrixt ... 01 * apx«*Ti() we have in 1 P 
a clear and detailed reference to the imperial government—‘the 
emperor (^«r<Xiiii),' ‘ provincial governors sent by him (^ytpUvif 
it' mvrtS iri/xTo/utnt).' Moreover, St. Peter’s description of the 
purpose of the existing central government as being (on one sid^ 
the ‘commendation’ of ‘welldoers' goes considerably beyond 
the earlier dictum of St. Paul (ri xyxdip xiUt, xxt ’i%nt 

this description he still further emphasizes by the 
explanation—‘ thus (i.s. in accordance with His asr/^/r—the 
Divine institution of civil government) it is the will of God, 
that by well-doing men silence the Ignorance of those who are 
senseless.* To this passage must be added the other passaps 
In the Epistle where the writer speaks in a tone of unwavering 
hopefulness as to the effect of ityx9«w6ttx on the heathen world 
^12 8 b 18). St. Paul wrote Ro 13 when he still re^rded the 
Itoman State as ‘ the restraining power,’ and still looked to the 
Empire as the protector of tne (Church. That a Christian 
teacher, writing from Roms after Ntro'i attach on the Church 
to fellow-Christians In the provinces, should adopt St. Paul’s 
language, only making it more explicit and emphasizing its 
hopehiTness, seems inconceivable. How impossible such a 
position at that time would have been, is clear when with the 
paragraph In 1 P we compare the symbolism of the Apocalypse 
—the beast and the harlot seated on the seven hills, ’drunken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus' (Rev 178 .9). 

To sum up: the passage last considered afTords 
strong reason for thinking that the storm of the 

• Of. DidachijyX. 5, riti 4 xrf^it rSp kpBp^iran lif r4» wvpanriP 
Tfit xx) o’xxvixXtnfirtvrxt xcXXit x.t.X. The previous 

oontexispeaks of the advent of the ‘world-deceiver.* 
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Neronian persecution had not as yet swept over 
the Church at Koine, and that no persecuting 
policy against the Church had been adopted by 
the lloinan magistrates in Asia Minor. Not a 
word is found in the Epistle about men shedding 
their blood or laying down their lives for the 
gospel. None of the passages in any of the above I 
groups, as we have seen, contains any reference to, I 
or hint of, an organized persecution. But it needs I 
only a little reflexion in the light of actual history 
to convince us how much of the keenest suffering 
the confe8.sion of Christ must have cost these 
Asiatic Christians, though the State had not as 
yet boconio their enemy. They were called upon 
to face violence, slander, the severance of social 
and family ties, worldly ruin. In the earliest 
days of their missionary activity St. Paul and 
Barnabas frankly told tiioir converts—5cA iroWQv 
6\l\l/€(t)v Set rgxM ctaeXdeiv els ^aaCKelav roO ffeoO 
(Ac 14^*). Such tribulations were not confined to 
the Churches of Asia Minor. It was well tliat St. 
Peter, out of his wider experience at Rome * and 
elsewhere, should remind them that these suffer¬ 
ings were the lot of the Christian brotherhood 
everywhere (6*). 

V. Authorship and Date.—I t will be con¬ 
venient to preface the discussion of these fiueslions 
with a tabular statement (founded on that given 
by Holtzmann, Einl, p. 318 ff.) of the different 
views held by representative critics. 

I. On the Assumption of the Authenticity of the Epistle: (1) 

c. 64 A.D. (before St. Paul's sojourn at Ephesus)—B. Weiss, 
Kiihl. ( 2 ) During the later period of St. Paul’s activity before his 
imprisonment—Jl. BrUckner. ( 8 ) 69 or 60—Oloag. (4) c. 62 
(during St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome)—Steiger, Guericke, 
Bleek, Wieseler. (5) Shortly before the Neronian persecution— 
Hofmann, Renan, P. 0. Cook, Zahn. ( 6 ) c. 66 (or a little later)— 
e.g. Eichhorn, do Wette, Neander, Grimm, Huther, Sieffert, 
Ewald, Wiesinger, Usterl; probably the malority of English 
scholars, e.g. Plumptre, Salmon, Farrar, Sanaay (apparently; 
Expositor, June 1803, p. 411). Hort{not earlier than 62, prob¬ 
ably after Neronian persecution), LlglUfoot (‘ probably written 
not earlier than the summer of 64, Clement ii. p. 499). (7) 

70-80, Ramsay (wlm would assign 80 as the j>robable date, 
The Ch. and the Empire p. 27911A Swete (preferring apparently 
the first half of the decade, St. Mark p. x\ li f.). 

II. On the Assumption of the Spunoumess of the Epistle: (1) 

Under Domltian (81-96)—Scholten, von Soden (92-96), Hamack 
(83-93, but possibly one or even two decades earlier than 88, 
Dis Chronol. p. 464), McC.ifiert (about 00). (2) Under Trajan 

(98-117)—Bchwegler, Baur, Keiin, Lipsius, Pfleiuerer, TTausrath, 
W. Bruckner, Ililgenfeld, 8. Davidson, Jiilicher (about 100). 

(8) Under Hadrian (117-138)—Zeller. (4) 140-147—Volkmar. 

The difficulties involved in the theory that the 
Epistle is spurious may be conveniently considered 
first. They are many, and of various kinds. A close 
study of the document itself reveals no motive, 
theological, controversial, or historical, which ex¬ 
plains it as a forgery (cf. Hamack, Die Chronol. 
p. 456 f.). It denounces no heresy. It supports no 
special system of doctrine. It contains no rules as 
to Church life or organization. Its references to 
the words and the life of Christ are unobtrusive. 
It presents no picture of any scene in St. Peter’s 
earlier life, ana does not connect itself with any 
of the stories current in the early Church about 
his later years. Why, moreover, should a forger, 
with all the world to choose from, select so strangely 
wide a district, four provinces, as the supposed des¬ 
tination of the letter, and why should he mention 
them in an order (on this supposition) so chaotic 
and so inexplicable? Why should he represent 
Silvanus as the amanuensis or the bearer of St. 
Peter’s letter, though in the Acts he nowhere 
appears as in any way connected with that 
apostle, but both in the Acts and in three Epistles 

* When St. Paul first arrived at Rome, the Jews at Rome Ull 
him that they know that ‘ everywhere this sect is spoken 
against* (Ac 28«). The language of Tacitus xv. 44) 

clearly implies that before the Neronian P'^f^^tion Ch^tlaM 
were regarded at Romo with feelings of hatred and horror— 
‘quos per flagitia inuisos uolgus Ohristianos appelUbat . . . 
aduersus sontes et nouissima exempla meritot. 
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(1 and 2 Th, 2 Co) as the companion of St. Paul? 
Why, above all, should a forger give to Pauline 
thoughts and to Pauline language a prominent place 
in an Epistle bearing the name of St. Peter? 
These difficulties do not appear less formidable 
when we review the theories of those critics who 
have attempted to meet them. The Tubingen 
school, indeed, had a clear and concise answer to 
the question why a Pauline element is found in a 
Petrine Epistle. The letter, in their view, is a 
Unionsschrift (see Holtzmann, EinL p. 316), 
celebrating the agreement of the two parties in 
the Churcri which bore the names of the two 
great apostles. * But that theory,* to quote 
Harnack’s verdict {Die Chronol. p. 456, ci. p. 
vii ff.), ‘is admittedly profoundly shaken in general, 
and in particular it is refuted in its application to 
1 Peter.* We turn at once to three recent theories, 
(a) Von Sodeii {Hand-Commentar zum NT iii. 2, 

B 117), putting the letter in the last four years of 
omitian's rei^, suggests that Silvanus was the 
author of the Epistle (5'^): that, however, instead 
of sjieaking in his own name, he makes St. Peter, 
the glorious martyr (6^), utter words of encourage¬ 
ment to Churches among which the apostle had 
himself once worked; that, conscious what judg¬ 
ment the apostle had formed of him, he ventures 
to add the testimony to himself ttkttov dSeXtpov 
ws Xoyl^ofiai ; that he perhaps derived his right to 
speak in the apostle’s name from his own position 
as an dirdardKos (1 Th 2*) and a prophet (Ac 15^'^). 
A theory burdened with such complicated improba¬ 
bilities hardly merits serious discussion. 

{b) Jiilicher {EinL p. 13411.) holds that the letter 
was written about the year 100. In view of 6’* 
and of the author’s familiarity with St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, he conjectures that he 
was a Roman Christian. In spite of its obvious 
* catholic * character, the letter is addressed to the 
five provinces of Asia Minor; and Jiilicher finds 
an explanation of this fact in the supposition that 
the writer was a native of Asia Minor, and thus 
had a natural interest in the brethren of that 
region. He had, it is clear, an intimate knowledge 
of St. Paul’s writings; but, when he wanted to give 
an apostolic authority to his own words, he refrained 
from using the name of that apostle, partly from 
motives of reverence and partly that he might not 
tear open again wounds which were now half 
healed. It is clear that this special view of the 
composition of the Epistle is open to all, or to 
nearly all, the objections mentioned above as 
generally valid against the supposition of its 
spuriousness. 

(c) Harnack {Chronol. p. 457 ff.) draws a distinc¬ 
tion between the opening and closing sentences (H'* 
5 iaff.) other hand, the main body of the 

Epistle (l*-6'^). The latter—whether originally a 
letter orfnot, there is no evidence to determine—is I 
the work of * some prominent teacher and confessor, 
who, possibly Nvriting from Rome, and, it may be, 
a prisoner there, was certainly so familiar with 
Pauline Christianity that he could move about 
within its ajrea with perfect freedom.’ * The date of 
this document, which to us is a fragment, lies be¬ 
tween 83-93, but may conceivably be some 20 years 
earlier. The opening and closing sentences, on the 
other hand, Harnack, modifying a suggestion first 
put forward by him in his edition of tne Didachi 
(p. 106 n.), considers to have been added between 
A.D. 160 and 176. He further discovers resem¬ 
blances in style between these sentences and 
2 Peter, the earliest document in which our Epistle 
is quoted as the work of St. Peter, and indulges 
the suspicion that the clauses which now begin and 

* IfcGiffert (ffistory Christianity in the Apoit. Age p. 699) 
oonjeoturei that the writer of the ^tetle wee BamebM. He 
eooepte Hamaok‘8 theory of interpolation. 


end 1 Peter are the work of the same author as 
2 Peter. 

Harnack (p. 468 flf.) urges that his view as to 6i2ir. ig con¬ 
firmed by four arguments. (1) These sentences can without 
loss be removed from the document. But, on this principle, all 
Epistles might profitably be curtailed at both ends, These 
sentences are poor in style, and present various difficulties. But 
it is only natural that the beginning and the close of a letter 
should be simple and plain in style, and Hurnack’s objection to 
the phrase tit xijUMTos ‘Iri^cv Xfi/mu (1®) 

is due to a want of appreciatiorj of the words (see below, p. 704). 
t'urther, the existence of ambiguities in those parts of a letter 
which deal with personal matters is often a strong proof of 
its authenticity. The writer of a letter as.sumes on the part 
of his correspondents a knowledge of personal facts, obvious 
enough at the time, but soon forgotten. Moreover, any gaps 
in such knowledge the bearer of a letter would be trusted 
to fill up. (3) The motive of such additions lay in a sense 
of the instructivencss of the document, and the feeling that 
words so full of edification must bo apostolic. Phenomena 
not wholly dissimilar are found in connexion with other docu¬ 
ments—'Ephesians,' Kp. Barnabas, the eo-callod Second Ep. of 
Olomont. But the first assertion suggests no answer to ths 
question why the fragment should be assigned to St. Peter and 
not rather to St. Paul, with whose writings it has obvious pointe 
of contact. In regard to the second assertion, the reply is 
obvious. The docuujents adduced fail as parallels, both In other 
respects and especially just in the crucial point, viz. the addi¬ 
tion to a document of sentences containing details geographical 
and personal, which are, as they stand, obscure, and are alto¬ 
gether lacking In picturesque precision. (4) Tradition favours 
the hypothesis. Ko writer before Irenasus quotes the letter as 
that of St. Peter. On the reception of the Epistle in the 
Ohurch see above. 

Ilarnack’s hypothesis is open to serious objections, based 
on the internal evidence of the document itself and on exter¬ 
nal evidence. In the first place, what was the character of 
the document (t.s. l»-6io)? it, was not a trmtixe, for it Is 
hortatory throughout. Was it, then, like the so-called Second 
Epistle of demerit, a homily^ This is in the highest degree 
Improbable, partly because of its close resemblances to St. Paul's 
Epistles, esi>ecially of the opening paragraph —i (ftit 
irarvp *.r.x. (l®)—to the opening paragraph of 2 Co and 
'Ephesians’; partV because of the great variety of topics dealt 
with—a procedure natural in a letter, but ill-suited to a sermon; 
partly because the language is general, and there is an absolute 
lack of any such reference to the immetliate surroundings or the 
special circumstances of his hearers as we should expect in the 
words of a preacher; partly because the whole tone of the 
document produces the impression that the teacher is not face 
to face with those whom he is addressing—note especially the 
phrase wptr^vrtpwt i* v/m* wxpettutXS (6^). If, then, the docu¬ 
ment was neither a treatise nor a homily, it must have been a 
letter ; and, if a letter, it must originally have included. If not 
some personal message, at least some form of salutation. We 
must therefore suppose either that the interpolator deliberately 
excised the original beginning or ending or both, or that the 
document came into his hands in a mutilated form. This last 
hypothesis, so far as the Initial salutation is concerned, is highly 
improbable; for the first leaf of the MS must have contained 
much more of the letter than the customary brief words of 
salutation, and the paragraph which must have immediately 
followed the salutation (l3ir.) ig extant. ln;the second place, the 
didlcultics arising from the consideration of Internal evidence 
are Increased when external evidence is taken into account. 
The main body of the Epistle, as Harnack admits (p. 461 f.), was 
known to Clement (probably). Polycarp, and Tapias. The Epistle 
therefore must have been widely circulated before the time of 
the supposed interpolator. How are we to account, then, for 
these widely-circulated (uninterpolated) copies having disap¬ 
peared, leaving no posterity; while all known MSS and versions, 
all MSS used by Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Ircnnus, ana 
all other early writers who quote the Epistle as the work of St. 
Peter, must have descended from a single ancestor—the copy, 
that is, in which the additions at the beginning and the end 
were made about the middle of the 2nd cent. ? * The improba¬ 
bilities involved in Harnack’s hyixithesis are many and great. 
It is imiiortant, because it essentially belongs to a period of 
transition. It if the product, on the one hand, of the linger¬ 
ing influence of an older criticism, too thoroughly bent upon 
negative results to retain much delicacy of iierception; and, on 
the other band, of a keen literary and spiritual sense of the 
significance of a writer’s matter and manner. His own words 
(p. 464 f.) are remarkable, and appropriately conclude this 
section: * If the hytiothesis here brought forward should prove 
erroneous. I should more readily prevail upon myself to regard 
the improbable as possible and to claim the Epistle for Peter 
himself, than to suppose that a Peeudo-Petrus wrote our frag¬ 
ment as it now stands, from the first verse to the last, soon 
after a.d. 90, or even from ten to thirty years earlier. Such an 


* Harnack supposes interpolations not only in 1 P, but also In 
Jude, the Pastoral Epistles, Mt, Jn {Die Chrondo^ pp. 468, 
486, 700, 679). The improbability of such a hypothesis in Uie 
case of a single document, as pointed out above, is very great. 
The improbability of the same Improbable series of events having 
taken place in the case of six separate dooumenta is infinite, 
llie argument is well put by Dorn Butler in the Dublin Retime 
for Jan. 1899, p. 18ff. 
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aasu m|>^tion ii, io my opinion, weighed down by insuperable 

We proceed, then, to examine the objections 
urged against the view that the salutation is 
original and veracious, and that the Epistle was 
written by St. Peter. The chief of these are five 
in number— 

(1) The references to persecution are of such a 
kind as to imply a date which lies outside the prob¬ 
able, if not tlie possible, limits of St. Peter’s life. 
This objection has been (p. 783 tl.) considered. 

(2) St. Peter was a Jew of lowly origin, and 
Papias speaks of Mark as his ipfjLrjvevT^i. Tlie 
Epistle, on the other hand, is written in good Greek, 
and tlie writer was thoroughly familiar with the 
LXX (so, e.g.t Jiilicher, Eim. p. 132 f.). The facts 
alleged as to the Epistle are undisputed (see above, 
p. 781 f.). Are they incompatible with St. Peter’s 
authorship ? In Galilee, with its Greek towns such 
as Gadara (Jos. Ant. XVII. xi. 4, BJ ll. vi. 3), there 
was so considerable an element of Greek life that, 
even when St. Peter became a follower of Christ, 
it is unlikely (to say the least) that he was wholly 
ignorant of colloquial Greek (Mayor, St. James 

f . xli, ceix ; Abbott, Essays on the Original Texts 
the Old and New Testaments p. 162 ff.; Zahn, 
nl. i. p. 28 f.). We may reverently suppose that 
our Lora, when He cliose the apostle as ‘ the rock 
on which He would build His Church,* discerned 
in him intellectual as well as spiritual gifts which 
fitted him for his destined work. In Jerusalem, 
after the Ascension, St. Peter had much intercourse 
with Hellenistic Jews. His departure from Pales¬ 
tine can have been no sudden step; and it would 
be strange if he did not prepare himself for the 
work which lay before him by using opportunities, 
which certainly were within his reacli, of increasing 
whatever knowledge he already had of the lingua 
franca of the Homan world. Mark was known in 
the early Church os ‘the interpreter of Peter,* 
probably because ho assisted the apostle in his first 
attempts to address Greek-speaking people. Greek 
must nave been the vehicle of communication with 
Cornelius, and not ii^robably with the Jews of 
the Dispersion on the Day of Pentecost. We may 
conjecture that Mark was one of ‘the brethren’ 
who accompanied St. Peter from Joppa (Ac 10^), 
and that he helped him in speaking to the Roman 
centurion and his household. It may well be that 
Mark ‘ the interpreter * read with the apostle some 
Greek literature, and especially the LXa, of which 
it is not impossible that he had gained some know¬ 
ledge in his home at Bothsaida. At any rate the 
years which St. Peter spent in missionary work 
outside the borders of the Holy Land, specially, 
we may add with great probability, in the Syrian 
Antiocn and its neighbourhood (see above), cannot 
but have given him a familiarity with Greek 
sufficient to enable him to write a letter in Greek, 
even if he still had to trust Mark ‘the inter¬ 
preter * to prune away in it any solecism of which 
ne might still be guilty. The Epistle of St. Peter, 
it must bo remembered, is no isolated phenomenon 
in the ^ostolic age. One who accepts the Epistles 
of St. James and St. Jude as genuine is entitled 
to point to them as a proof that even Jews who, so 
far as it appears, did not extend their labours be¬ 
yond Jerusalera, could acquire a good Greek style. 

(3) If the Epistle was written from Home, its 
silence about the death of St. Paul, if his martyr¬ 
dom was recent, or, if St. Paul was then at Rome, 
the absence of any message from him or news 
about him, is said to be inexplicable (cf. von Soden 
p. 115). The subject will come before us again. 
For the present, it is sofiScient to say that the 
bearer of the letter—such as Silvanus appears to 
have been—might well be entrusted with personal 
news (Hort p. 6). 


(4) It is alleged that we do not find in the 
Epistle much which we should expect to find in a 
letter of St. Peter, the chief of the Lord’s personal 
followers; that it shows no sign of a vivid re¬ 
membrance either of Christ’s life or of His teaching 
(von Soden p. 115; Jiilicher p. 134; Hamack p. 
451). We cannot, then, place the Epistle after 1^. 
Paul’s Epistles and suppose it to bo the work of 
St. Peter, unless we admit, according to Jiilicher’s 
view, that ‘ Paul had exercised on Peter a greater 
influence than Jesus.* The discussion of this ob¬ 
jection falls under two heads, (a) The Lord's life. 
Silence as to the facts of the Lord’s life and 
ministry, strange to us in tlie case of one who re¬ 
membered details the knowledge of which would 
have been of priceless value to later generations, is 
not a plienomenon peculiar to 1 looter. From the 
Books of tlie NT other than the Gospels hardly a 
hint as to the events of our Lord’s earthly life 
can bo gathered. In the speeches recorded in the 
Acts, if we may assume that they represent with 
substantial accuracy the apostle’s earlier teaching, 
St. Peter refers once to the Lord’s baptism (10®, 
cf. 1“ 4^) and twice to His miracles (2^^ 10“), but to 
nothing else before the Passion. The facts of the 
NT then point to the conclusion that in their public 
teaching, whether oral or written, the apostles con¬ 
centrated attention on the great momenta of the 
Lord’s ‘ manifestation ’—His sufferings and death, 
His resurrection and exaltation. While, however, 
there is in the Epistle nothing biographical or 
autobiographical, there are unobtrusive indications 
that its author was an eye-witness of the Lord’s 
life. In 1® (5 f ovk 166vt€s dyaTrare) a return to the 
first person plural (v.®) would have been quite 
natural had tlie writer been one who had not seen 
the Lord. The words gain greatly in force and 
tenderness if they are the words of a disciple who 
loved One whom he had seen (Jn 2P®^*)> who 
welcomes to a fellowship in his love for Christ those 
who had not seen. Again, when in 6' the writer 
speaks of himself as d awirpea^ihcpos k. fidprvs tup 
Tov XpwrroO 7radT)jj.dTuUy the'; description is almost 
pointless unless it implies that he oears witness to 
what he himself had seen (contrast 4^®). Thew’hole 
clause is clearly intended to justify the authority 
with which the writer addresses ‘ the elders.* He 
shared their position as elders, and therefore knows 
their difficulties. He is a witness to the very 
events which form their Gospel, and therefore has 
a unique claim to be heard. The full significance 
of the clause is seen only when it is compared with 
(i.) the commands addressed to the eleven, Jn 15®*, 
Lk 24^’, Ac 1®; (ii.) St. John’s words in Jn 19“ (cf. 
2D*), 1 Jn 4^*; (iii.) St. Peter’s words as re¬ 
corded in Ac 2®® 3^® 4®® 5®® 10“; and when, on the 
other hand, we mark the entire absence in St. 
Paul’s Epistles of any similar expression, and that 
in passages where he is insisting on his apostolic 
authority ie.g. 2 Co 10^-12’®, Gal 1). The nearest 
parallels in St. Paul-1 Co 9‘ 15®-“, cf. Ac 22“ 26“ 
—serve to bring out into sharper relief the dis¬ 
tinctiveness of the Petrine phrase (cf. Ac 13®“*)- 
An instance of this p.apTvpla is found in 2“— a 
reminiscence of the arrest, and of what St. Peter 
saw as he lingered in the high priest’s vestibule. 
In this connexion the force of the imperfects is not 
to be overlooked. They give not the summary 
statement of the historian, but the vivid remem¬ 
brance of the eye-witness. Again, in the pbraw 
dW'fjXott Tair€iPO(ppoa6pr)P iyKOfi^(jiffa<r0€ (5®), the 
picturesque word iyKopi^dcraffOe gathers up the de¬ 
tails of ^e scene related in Jn 13*®* and its lessons. 
(6) The Lord's teaching. The following are the 
chief coincidences between 1 P and sayings of our 
Lord : (a) recorded in the Synoptic (Gospels—1 P 1* 
II Mt 6* 25®* 6“; 1®* ® 4“ II Mt 5^; 1“ II Lk 10**; 1” 
II Lk 24*® **; 1“ II Lk 12“ 21**; 1“ II Mt 6* Lk 11*; 
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2* II Mt 18«* 19'* Lk 18”; 2* {rpoaepx.) li Mt 11“ (cf. 
Jn 6” 7*’); 2“ || Mt 16'»; 2^ (Ps IIS^^) |1 Mt 21«; 2” 
(cf. 3*«) II Mt 5“; 2”* ” || Mt 22*^; 2« (^ira^oX.) || e.g, 
Mt 10“ 2“ (cf. 4”) II Lk 23^ ; 2“ || e.g, Mt 9“ Lk 

15^; 3® II Lk 6“; 3” || Lk 10” 21”; 3” || Mt 5”; 3” 
II Mt 10“«-; 3” II Lk 6“; 4^ (cf. 5^) 11 Mt24*=^ 25” 26" 
Lk 1287 21“; 4” 11 Mt 6”; 4” (ir. Kr/arp) H Mt 6«»7-; 6* 
II Lk 24” (Ac 18) Mt 19“ Lk 22“<7.; 581| Mt 20“'-; 
6® II Mt 23”; (/3) recorded in St. John—1 P 1®*“ || 
Jn 3®; 18j|20*^®; 1” 2“ || l»-“; 1“ 1| 13“** 3.5”; 2® 
II gi212”; 2“ (Gentiles) I1 10”* ”• 5®* ® II 21”* ” (note 

tA dpvla pLov), It has been already noticed that St. 
PetePs imagery diil’ers from that of St. Paul (see 
above, p. 782). It may further be remarked that 
all liis metaphors (oxcent those of painting and 
working in metals) fina parallels in the Lord's 
sayings. In estimating tne force of the list of 
parallels given above, two points must be borne in 
mind : (1) We are not here dealing with a question 
of literary indebtedness. For us the sayings of 
Christ are preserved in the literature of the Greek 
Gospels. One who heard them uttered in the 
original Aramaic would reproduce them, when 
writing in Greek, in a form peculiar to himself. 
Hence verbal similarity to the Gospels is not a 
measure of real coincidence. (2) The Gospels do 
not give us an exhaustive collection of our Lord’s 
sa^ngs. Hence, in the case of a document which 
claims to be the w'ork of an apostle, the Gospels 
are an imperfect criterion of indebtedness to the 
Lord’s teaching. Yet, judging the inlluence of our 
Lord’s sayings on the writer of 1P by the admittedly 
imperfect standard of the written Gospels, it is 
not too much to say that his mind is saturated 
with the words of Christ, and that, in dealing with 
questions and circumstances very difteront from 
those which called forth the Lord’s teaching, he in¬ 
stinctively turns to the substance and to the words 
of that teaching as bearing upon the actual needs 
of the present. St. Paul was certainly acquainted 
with the Lord’s teaching (see, e.g.^l Co 7”), whether 
in an oral or in some written form ; but the whole 
literature of his Epistles supplies a list of coin¬ 
cidences with the Gospels fewer in number and 
far less close than this one Epistle. Apart from 
the Johannine Epistles, the only parallel in this 
respect to 1 P is tne Epistle of James. 

(5) The objection against the Petrine authorship 
of our Epistle on which recent critics have laid 
most stress is its affinity in doctrine, thought, 
and language with the Pauline Epistles. Jiilicher 
(p. 133) brings out three points as to the relation 
of I P to the Pauline literature, (i.) There is 
nothing un-Pauline in it. (ii.) In regard to his 
conception of Christ, of the saving efficacy of His 
death, of faith and regeneration, tne witer of 1 P 
breathes the Pauline spirit even as he uses the 
Pauline formulas (e.g. iv Xpiarip 3” 5”* ”, ^woTrotw 
3”, dvoK(i\v\f/is and diroKa\t^TrT€<T0cu six times, his 
favourite word dveurrpo^). (iii.) There are many 
similarities between 1 P and the Pauline Epistles, 
especially Ro and Eph, which cannot be acci¬ 
dental ; the ascription of Eph and 1 P to the same 
author is a proposition which has been seriously 
maintained, t This whole position has the ap¬ 
proval of Hamack {Die Chronol, p. 461 ff.). But 
the words of the latter in maintaining it give 
expression to significant admissions. ‘ The author,’ 
he writes (p. 452), ‘ is completely determined % 
the spirit of Paidine Christianity. But this de¬ 
termination is united with such independence and 
freedom in regard to religious thought and teach¬ 
ing within the limits of this Paulinism, that the 
assumption is an obvious one that Paul himself is 

* Outside the Gospels, llev 14^ is the only passage in NT, 
exc^t 1 P 2®i, where * to follow * is used in this connexion. 

t This Is the conclusion of Sieflert {ZtUtchriSt /. wistemch. 

1881, pp. 17811., 882 ff.). 


the author of the document.’ And again (p. 364 n.), 
‘ Were it not for the dependence [of 1 P] on the 
Pauline Epistles, I might perhaps allow myself to 
maintain its genuineness: that dependence, how¬ 
ever, is not accidental, but is of the essence of the 
Epistle.* 

It will be best to clear the ground by indicating 
the affinities between 1 P and the Epistles of the 
NT. — (i.) Romans, (xL) Ephesians, (iii.) other 
Pauline Epistles, (iv.) James, (i.) Homans, 1 P 
1” II 12®; 1” 11 2®* ” ; 1»®** II 16“**; 1®* || 4“ ; 1®® || 12®**; 
2® II 12^; 28 II 9®®**; 2”‘** || 13”’; 2®^ |1 6®'”; 3®*-1| 
12®-” (cf. 1 Th 6”); 3” (| 6”; 3®* || 6^ (cf. Col 2”); 
3®® II 8“; 4”* II 6®-” ; 4® || 1®^^* 13”"*; 4”** || 12®-® ; 4” 
(cf. 6*) II 8”; 4” II 10”-®* (Is 65®); 5^ || 8”. (ii.) 
Ephesians, 1 P 1® H 1®; 1” II 2®** 4®®* ”; 2® |1 2®®®**; 3« 
II 4«®; 3® (e^\07la) H 1® ; 3” |1 3”; 3” H 2” 3” ; 3®® || 
I20ff. llo 8“). (iii.) Other Pauline Epistles, 

1 P 1® II 2 Th 2” (cf. 1 Th 4’); 1® 3®^ || ’i'it .3“; 1” || 

2 Ti 4®; 1®”* II the Pauline trilogy, e.g. 1 Co 13”; 
2” II Gal 6” (ditferent sense); 4® H 2 Ti 4' (but cf. 
Ac 10”); 4® II Ph 2” ; 4” 1| 2 Co 1®- Pli 3” ; 6® ll 

I Th 5®. Note also 2®® 6® |I Ac 20®® (Pauline speech), 
(iv.) James, 1 P I'll P {dLcuriropd) ; 1®** 1| P** 12 

see Mt 6”*-); 1®® ll 1” ; 2' || 1®'; 2” ll 4'; 6® II 4’*'®; 6® 

II 4’. It should further be noted that {a) a phrase 
from Pr 10” is introduced in 1 P 4® and apparently 
alluded to in Ja 6®®, both Eniatlcs usin§ a render¬ 
ing other than that of LXX ; (6) Is 40® is alluded 
to in Ja !”*• and quoted in 1 P I®**; (c) Pr 3“ is 
quoted in Ja 4®, 1 P 5®-—both having 6 0e6s, LXX 
Kijpios.* 

To take first the case of James, the coincidences 
in this Ep. with 1 Peter can hardly be accounted for 
on the ground of personal intercourse between the 
two writers. They seem to imply literary in¬ 
debtedness. The relative dates of the two docu¬ 
ments (apart from other considerations) supply a 
decisive argument that the borrowing is on the 
side of 1 P (see, e.g., Zahn, Einl. i. p. 95). Mayor 
(p. cxxiv) gives 40 as the earliest, 50 as the latest, 
year in which James can have been written. 
Zahn {Eml. i. p. 92) gives 50 as its approximate 
date. The Epistle would therefore be well known 
among the Jovish Christians in the Syrian towns, 
and certainly among those in the Syrian Antioch, 
in the sixth decade A.D. (see above, note on p. 766). 
There are reasons for thinking that in this decade 
St. Peter was working in this district, and that he 
made Antioch his headquarters (p. 779). It is, 
then, a natural couclusion that St. Peter studied the 
Epistle of James soon after it was written, and that 
some 12 years later many of its graphic phrases 
were fresh in his memory. In any case, the fact 
that 1 P is influenced in thought and language by 
James is an important indication that the mind 
of the writer was one which received and retained 
sucli impressions. 

The coincidences between 1 P and the Pauline 
Epp. other than Romans and Ephesians are not very 
close, and are to be accounted for as the outcome 
of a common evolution of Christian phrases and 
conceptions rather than as instances of direct bor¬ 
rowing. The most striking of them, iu dyLaepf 
Tvtdfiaros (2 Th 2”, 1P 1*), would, in fact, naturally 
suggest itself when the practical meaning of the 
term wyeOpa Huyiov became realized in the Cimreh. 

Thejem pi Jtomma 

is n^oubt that the auth or of 1 P was acquainted 
withlhlarEpjsile7 Nor 18“ this surprising, if the 
wHIeY IS StTPeter. For as St. Paul was familiar 
with James, so Romans could hardly escane tlie 
notice of the Apostles of the Circumcision. Tnough 

* The supposed coinoidencet between 1 P and (a) Hebrews 
see, e.g., von Soden, Hond-Cormnentar Iii. 2, p, 2), (b) Apoca- 
ypse (see Hpitta, Awkal. p. 611 ff.) will be found La either case 
to be such as would naturally appear in independent Ohrietian 
writers of the same period who were well acquainted with 
the LXX. 
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addressed to a particular Church, it dealt with 
fundamental questions ros])ecting both Ju<laistic 
Christianity and the relation of ‘ all Israel ’ to the 
gospel. It is not therefore an extravagant sui>- 
position that, giving as it did the apostle’s mature 
views on matters about which he must on more 
than one occasion have conferred with them ((;f. 
Gal 2^), he himself communicated it to the leaders 
of the Jewish Churches. At any rate it could 
hardly fail to become known, soon after it was 
written, at the Syrian Antioch, the great rneeting- 

S )int of Je'wish and Gentile Christianity in the 
ast as Rome was in the West, and so to bo 
brought under St. Peter’s notice. 

In regard to the relation of Ephesians to 1 P the 
case is less simple. Critics of dinerent sc hoo ls ag ree 
in holding that 1 PTis protound^y Iniluenccd by 
Ephesi an^ The nature of .some of the coincidences 
noted above seems to put it beyond doubt that tho 
writer of 1 P was familiar with the language of 
Ephesians. A list of coincidences, however, in¬ 
adequately represents the indebtedness of I I* to 
that Epistle. * The connexion, though very close, 
does not lie on tho surface. It is shown more by 
identities of thought and similarity in the structure 
of the two l^isues as wholes than by identities 
of phrase * (Hort p. 5). Salmon {Introd. pp. 443, 
445), noting independently the .same facts, sug¬ 
gests two interpretations of them, (a) ‘ We mi^ht 
conjecturally explain this diOerence by supposing 
the Epistle to the Romans to have been so long 
known to St. Peter that he had had time to 
become familiar with its language, while his 
acquaintance with the Ephesian Epistle was more 
recent.’ {b) ‘ Peter may have arrived at Home 
before Paul quitted it, in which case there w'ould 
be a good deal of viva voce intercourse between 
the apostles, as there had been in former times. 
The tloctrines taught by Paul in his Epistle to tho 
Ephesians would also naturally be the subject of 
his discourses to the Christians at lionie; and 
these discourses may have been heard by Peter.* 
Looking only, however, at tho broad facts of the 
case, we may say that, if Ephesians was written 
by St. Paul during his first captivity, and if St. 
Peter visited Romo not long afterwards, the ac- 
quaintance of tho writer of 1 P with Ephesians 
need cause no dilTiculty on the supposition that 
that writer was St. Peter. 

From the question of literary we pass to that 
of doctrinal indebtedness. Tho writer of 1 1*, it 
is urged (see above), in his theology takes St. 
Paul as his master. There is nothing, it is added, 
un-Pauline in the Epistle. The inference drawn is 
that St. Peter cannot be the author of the Epistle. 
Two observations cover a large part of the ground 
occupied by such criticisms. (1) Behind the argu¬ 
ment theie lies the tacit assumption that the two 
apostles stood in regard to each other in a position 
analogous to that taken by the leaders of two 
factions—a progressive and a reactionary party 
—leaders who alike by essential diflerences of 
principle and by tho necessities of party-.strife are 
prevented from learning from each other. Such a 
view of the mutual relation of the apostles is, it is 
believed, wholly unsupported by the evidence of 
the NT and of early Christian literature. (2) The 
Epistles of St. Paul form for us so large a part of 
the apostolic literature of the first age, i.e. tho 
period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
insensioly we assume that ideas and doctrines 
emphasized in these Epistles must be of Pauline 
origin. That St. Paul nod a predominant share in 
the moulding of Christian theology, there can be 
no doubt. But a body of Christian doctrine was 
CTOwing up apart from the immediate sphere of 
his influence. St. Paul must have been a re¬ 
cipient as well as a source of spiritual intuitions. 


Estimating early writings by our imperfect criteria, 
we are probably in danger of exaggerating the 
Paulino element, 'rinis, to take as an example the 
crucial phrase iv X/jterry, w'hich Jiilicher regards as 
borrowed by St. I’eter (3’** 5^^* ’‘‘) from the Pauline 
Epistles, there is no question that St. Paul dwelt 
upon the phrase and placed it in many diflerent 
lights. But did he create it ? The evidence points 
to a negative answer. For {a) tho phrase is in 
fact the echo of OT phrases—‘ in God,^ e.y., Ps 56* 
60^^ 62^, ‘ in Jehovah,’ Is 4r)^7* the Christian 
adaptation of these OT expressions being natural 
as tne bearing of tlio Incarnation upon the doctrine 
of God was fully realized; (Z>) the idea is implied 
in Mt 18“®, and less distinctly in such references 
to ‘the name* of Christ as Mk 9^^*; (c) tho con¬ 
ception finds repeated and empliatic expression in 
8t. John’s record of our Lord’s sayings {e,g. 6®® IS**'*)? 
and if we accept these reports, which are clearly 
independent of Paulino influence, as in any degree 
historical, wo can hardly doubt that the use of the 
phrase iv Xpto-Ty must oe traced back to Christ’s 
own teaching. At any rate, an argument can 
hardly bo founded on tho assumption that the 

E hrase was originated by St. Paul. On the other 
and, tho ideas expressed in 1 P 2** 4^'* may 
reasonably be considered to bear the stamp of an 
individual mind, and to have been learned from St. 
Paul’s writings or from his spoken w’ords. Further, 
when the doctrine of the Epistle comes to be ex¬ 
amined, it will appear that it ditlers lx)th nega¬ 
tively and positively from that of St. Paul’s 
Epistles (cf. Hort p. 4). 

To sum up : all that we learn of St. Peter from 
tho NT gives us the picture of a man prompt and 
enthusiastic in action rather than fertile in ideas. 
Ilis borrowing from St. James* Epistle shows 
that his ir ind was receptive and retentive of the 
thoughts of others. Tho Epistle undoubtedly owes 
much to St. Paul. But it is only when the Pauline 
element is isolated and exaggerated that it be¬ 
comes a serious argument against the Petrine 
authorship/Of tho Epistle. 

Jiilicher (p. 132) implies that, had not the name 
Peter been prefixed to tho Epistle, no one would 
have supposed that St. i^eter was the author. This 
position IB so far true that, had the Epistle been 
anonymous, to assign the Epistle to St. Peter would 
have been an un verifiable liypothesis. We do not 
possess any document sutticiently authenticated as 
the work of St. Peter to be a standard by which the 
Petrine claims of such an Epistle coulu have been 
judged. The evidence of the speeches in tho Acts, 
though worth consideration os confirmatory, is too 
indirect, and their date (assuming that they are 
.substantially historical) too far removed from any 
date which can with any probability be given to 
the Epistle, for a reliable criterion to be supplied 
by them. But these considerations have a double 
application. If, on the one hand, they forbid the 
rash assertion that an anonymous document is 
Petrine, so, on the other hand, they are a warning 
against the hasty rejection of a document whicti 
bears St. Peter’s name on tho ground of its alleged 
un-Petrine character. The arguments urged to 
prove that 1 P is un-Petrino have been examined, 
and they have been shown to be unsubstantial, 
resting largely on unsupported presumptions. On 
the other hand, the serious difficulties involved 
in the hypotliesis that the name Peter is a later 
addition fiavo been pointed out, and it has been 
showTi that the acceptance by the Church of the 
Epistle as the work of St. Peter was early in date, 
wudo in extent, and unvarying. 

But is the Petrine authorship to be accepted 
indeed, but accepted >vith certain qualifications! 
Zahn, following out the suggestions of earliei 
writers (Ewald, Grimm, Spitta), maintains (Mifd 
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ii. pp. 10, 16) that, while the Epistle originally 
bore the name of Peter, the apostle entrusted the 
actual composition of it to SiJvaniis, as one 
peculiarly fitted, certainly more fitted than him¬ 
self, to put his thoughts into such a form as would 
appeal to the Gentile Christians of Asia Minor, 
—one, moreover, who was known to many of the 
readers of the letter, and whom they would there¬ 
fore credit with accurately reproducing for them 
St. Peter’s ideas. The question turns on the 
interpretation of 6^* Sid 2i\ovatfoC vfxiv roO marod 
dSe\<poVf (if \ayll^ofjLai, 5i 6\Lyu)v Sypa\f/a, The words 
rod riffTov dS.^ Zahn argues, imply that the part 
taken by Silvanus was a responsible one, and 
therefore cannot have been that of a mere amanu¬ 
ensis. He must tlierefore have been either a messen¬ 
ger who conveyed the letter, or a friend who put 
St. Peter’s thoughts into the form of a letter. The 
former alternative, it is argued, is excluded, because 
in that case the commendation would have been 
meaningless—painfully useless, if Silvanus proved 
untrue and the Epistle never came into the hands 
of its intended recipients; superfluous, if he de¬ 
livered the letter to them. Against this theory the 
following considerations together seem decisive :— 
(1) If Silvanus were the real writer of the Epistle, 
especially if he is to he identified (see below) with 
the Silas of the Acts and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corin¬ 
thians (2 Co), we should expect some salutation 
from him to his readers. In Ro 16^'^ Tertius, who 
was simply the scribe, sends a greeting in the first 
person {dcwd^’ofjLai SfiM iyCii T^/)rtos 6 ypd\^as 
iTriaToX^p iv Kvplifi), (2) Such a divided autnorship 
—the main ideas being supplied by one man, their 
manipulation and expression being the work of 
another—could not result in a letter so natural and 
so easy in its passage from thought to thought, the 
transition to a fresh and important idea (e.y. P®) 
bei^ sometimes due to an incidental phrase. 
(3) Tne tone of authority in 5^ where the address 
is strictly personal, is explicable only on a theory 
either of deliberate personation or of real apos¬ 
tolic authorship. (4) The language of 6^* is abso¬ 
lutely natural if Silvanus was, what his position 
in the early Church (see below) fitted him to be, 
an apostolic delegate, who could, out of his own 
knowledge, speak of all personal matters and of the 
progress of the Church in Rome, and whose experi¬ 
ence and special ^ifts (Ac 15®^) qualified him to 
give direction and instruction in questions of faith 
and of conduct. Compare especially Ac 15”, Col 
4^*^-, Eph 6*”*. The language in the context con¬ 
firms this view: (a) the order of the words Sid S. 
vfuv roO T. dS, is remarkable, and seems designed to 
picture St. Peter’s messenger and his friends face 
to face; (b) St dXlyup iypayj/a. implies that the 
apostle’s written words were few, because he knew 
that they would be enforced and supplemented by 
the living voice of Silvanus. 

For hk of the bearer of a letter compare itd Eat 

81* 810; the subscriptions added in many MSS to the Pauline 
Epistles, e.g. Romans —kri Km/hSou cursP*-; 

M 188 ; the ‘ verso' of a letter in the Berlin 

Papyr. 885 —dnri Si^r/AA* Bvyctrpit Si* 
'ItpcutokUfA.mM Further, itx rsptt 

is used in reference to the bearer. In Ac 162* the deter¬ 
mination of the Church at Jerusalem to send delegates to 
Antioch is mentioned, in v.** the additional fact that the dele¬ 
gates conveyed a letter. To the phrase in v.** fypk^^xmf 
mvrUh there corresponds the phrase in v.*0 Ucjvxadr 
$wiPT»X^p. So Polyo. ad Phil. xlv. ‘ Hao uohis scripsi per 
Oresoentem, quern in prsesentl commendaui uobis et nunc com- 
mendo.* Three passages in the Ignatian Epistles are, at first 
sight, ambiguous, and mav refer either to tne scribes or to the 
bearers of the letters, (a) From Smyrna Ignatius wrote to 
three Churches near at hand (Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralles) ami 
to the distant Church of Rome. In ch. 10 of the Epistle to the 
last named Church he says, C/mp rxvrtt "SixCppptt 

tSp klffjuMutpimip. Several reasons make it probable 
that the Ephesians were the bearers and not the amanuenses of 
the letter-^) The plural: it would be natural to dictate a short 
letter to one person; ( 8 ) the context: after a parenthetical 


sentence Tgn. continues: irtp) tSp rp»tx9ipr«tp ptt Jlrl tU 

"PkfjbPiP, the probability being that the mention of those who had 
gone before him from Syria to Rome is suggested by the 
mention of those who are even now going before him from 
Smyrna to Rome; (3) the sequel: at the next stage of the 
ourney (Troas) only one of the Ephesians woe still with 
gnatius, viz. Burrhus, (t) From Troas Ignatius writes to the 
Philadelphians, the Smyrnroans, and to Polycarp. In the 
closing salutations of the two former Epistles the words occur— 
1» Tpwxir tOtp Mx) ypx^ot xtfMP ^toppov. Here the context 
gives no help towards the interpretation of But other 
considerations seem decisive. It 3/x points to the scribe, then 
there seems to be no reason why the amanuensis should be 
mentioned in three letters (Rom., Philad., Srnyr.), but passed 
over in silence in the remaining four letters. If, however, in 
each cose itk designates the bearer, then the facts admit of an 
easy explanation. There would be no need to mention the 
messenger in the case of the letter to Polycarp; for the same 

f yorson would be in charge of it who was entrusted with the 
etter to the Smyrnieans. Again, the distance from Smyrna to 
Ephesus, Magnesia, and Tralles was small, and there must have 
been constant means of communication, of which Ignatius 
would naturally avail himself. In the case of all the letters 
which had to travel far, the name of the bearer (or bearers) is 
consistently given. Further, the elaborate care bestowed by 
Ignatius (Smyr. xl., Polyo. vii. f.) and by Polycarp (ad Phil. 
xiii.) on tne appointment of delegates to the Church of Syria, 
and the conveyance of letters by their means, is important as 
confirming the interpretation of the Ignatian phrase ypx(f>tip itd 
rtpf given above, and also as illustrating the employment in 
apostolic and sub-auostolic times of men of recognized position 
in communications between Churches. 

VI. The Circumstances of Composition.— 
The restoration of a history iiinst be conjectural. 
The test of probability in such a case is the extent 
to winch the scheme as a whole oilers a natural 
explanation of the details which have a claim 
to be taken into account. In the preceding art. 
it was pointed out that a good deal of indirect 
evidence points to the supposition that St. Paul 
during his imprisonment himself summoned St. 
Peter to Rome, chielly in order that the sight of 
the two apostles—the one commonly regarded as 
the Apostle of tlie Gentiles, the other as the Apostle 
of the Circumcision—planning and working to¬ 
gether might bring home to the Roman Christians 
the great lesson of unity. St. Peter, we may 
suppose, arrived in Rome shortly before St. PauPs 
refijase. St. Paul had not very long before written 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, setting forth in it his 
mature views on fundamental questions, many of 
which could not but engage St. Peter’s attention 
in Rome. It would therefore be almost inevitable 
that St. Peter should study, or, if he had read it 
before, should study afresh, that Epistle. More¬ 
over—what is of more importance—he would be 
brought into close and unrestrained intercourse 
with the mind of the writer. Such intercourse 
might well recall to his memory the thoughts and 
words of the Epistle to the Romans, and perhaps 
suggest its re-perusal. It makes no great demand 
on the imagination to see how an Epistle written 
by St. Peter under such circumstances would be 
full of Pauline thought and Pauline language, and, 
in particular, would be likely not seldom to echo 
the words of the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Ephesians. 

Is it possible to arrive at any probable conclusion 
as to the point of time when the Epistle was 
written? (i.) The language of that important 
section of the Epistle whi^ deals with obedience 
to the civil power (2^®‘”), gains greatly in point and 
reality if it was used in view of St. Paul’s appeal 
to the emperor having recently issued in his ac¬ 
quittal. It would be natural for one writing at 
such a time to recall what St. Paul had liimself 
said on this subject (Ro 13’‘’^*)» and, while using his 
expressions, to sliarpen them and give them greater 
definiteness. Then it might well seem that * the 
praise of them that do well’ was an end of the 
magistrate’s functions. If the decision of the 
Imperial Court had lately frustrated the endeavour 
of the Jews to secure the condemnation of the 
apostle of the true Messiah, the event would 
appear as a revelation of * the will of God ’ in 
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respect to His use of the power of the civil 
magistrate— dyaSoiroioOpTas <pifioTv rifv tQv d<Pp6vu}p 
dpOpdjTTujy dypioalav, (ii.) Critics from many points 
of view have laid stress on the absence in the 
Epistle of any reference to St. Paul. It is one of 
the problems of the Epistle. But does not the 
difficulty vanish at once if we suppose that St. Peter 
wrote while St. Paul was still m Home, and that 
Silvanus was undertaking as St, Paul's messenger 
a journey to the Churches of Asia Minor ? In that 
case it would have been unnatural for the Epistle to 
convey a message from St. Paul; while news about 
St. Paul would needless, since Silvanus would 
himself explain the position of allairs at Rome. 

It ia commonly taken for granted that the Sllvanua of 1 P is 
the same person aa the Silas of Acta and the Silvanus of St. 
Paul's Epistles. This is an assumption, though a highly probable 
one. Four persons bearing the name in the shortoned form 
(Silas) meet us in the pages of Josephus. The name Silvanus is 
found in the fonu in CiG 1816, 7256, in the form 

in CIO 4089, 4071. The name, then, is not so common 
as to make it very likely that more than one Silvanus was closely 
connected with the apostles. And, further, what we know of 
the Silvanus of the earlier a|K)8tolio history corresponds so 
strikingly with the facts and prohabilities Involved in the 
mention of Silvanus in 1 P, that the identification is advanced 
many stages of probability. The points important for our 
present purpose are as follows. Silvanus appears suddenly 
at the time of the 'Council* at Jerusalem as an oL^r.p iyoufxivte 
if roi( aiiX<6c7f (Ac 1622). He is chosen by the Church at 
Jerusalem to undertake a mission of extreme delicacy as 
delegate to the Church of Antioch. There his prophetic gifts 
made a deep impression. After a time he returned to Jeru¬ 
salem. Tliat he had left Antioch before the painful controversy 
alluded to in Gal 2, and that he was not therefore one of «/ Xat<rc) 
'Uuimci who proved faithless to St. Paul’s teaching, seems clear 
from the fact that St. Paul deliberatelv selected him as his 
companion after the rupture with narnabos and Mark (see art. 
Mark). As St. Paul's companion, ho visited Derbe, Lystra, 
and Iconium. With him he traversed r^v VetXttrtx-hf 

and, having shared his Journey along the borders of 
Mysia, with him entered Europe. When St. Paul was con¬ 
strained by ‘ the brethren' to hasten from Bcrma, he left behind 
him Silas and Timothy—Silas, doubtless, as his representative, 
and Timothy as Silos’ oorananion and assistant—to carry out 
the Important work of building up the recently planted Church. 
When the apostle arrived at Athens, he seems to have felt 
keenly the need of the support of Silas’ and Timothy's presence 
(Ac 171 ®). It seems probable that 'rimothy joined St. Paul at 
Athens, and was sent back by him thence toThessalonica (1 Th .Si), 
and that Silas remAine<l in Macedonia and continued tlie work 
in other cities besides Bercea, till he at length, with Timothy, 
left Macedonia, and met St. Paul at Corinth (Ac 18®). It is 
important to notice that, whatever the exact details of the 
history may have been, Silas was entrusted by St. Paul with 
the tMk of developing his own initial work in the Churches of 
Macedonia, to which the apostle himself, as time went on, 
became bound with unusually strong and tender ties of affec¬ 
tion. After his arrival at Corinth, Silvanus disappears from the 
narrative of the Acts (cf. 2 Co U®). Some ten years elapse, and 
we find a Silvanus at Rome, probably, as we have seen, while 
St. Paul was still in the city, (a) It would have been very 
natural for St. Paul's old companion to join him at Rome, 
where others among the apostle’s former fellow-workers had 

g athered round him (Col 47-14^ PhLlem28f.). st. Paul clearly 
ad special need of the sympathy and faithful co-operation of 
* those who were of the circumcision ’ (Col 4^^). (6) On the other 
hand, the fact that Silvanus is not mentioned in any of the 
Epistles of the Captivity, and that he appears in the city, 
apparently not long after the last of these was written, in 
oonnexionjwith St. Peter, suggests the probability that he came 
to Borne with St. Peter. Silvanus was in early days closely 
connected with the Churches of Jerusalem and Antioch (Ac 
1522 . 32.83), and it may well be that after he ceased to travel 
with St. Paul he resumed work in Syria. St. Peter, as we saw, 
mobably came to Borne from Syna, possibly from Antioch. 
The two men may thus have been much thrown together in 
later as in earlier years. If St. Peter was summonea to Rome 
by St. Paul himself with the esmress puipose of deepening the 
unity of the Church, he would naturally choose as the com¬ 
panion of bis journey to the capital one of St. Paul’s old 
associates. For such a mission Silvanus was peculiarly fitted. 
He was a Jewish Christian who had long possessed the confi¬ 
dence of the leaders of the Church at Jerusalem (Ac 1622<r.). 
He had been closely associated with St Paul. He was a 
Roman citizen (Ac 1637). St Paul was in the habit of sending 
his most trusted friends as his delegates to distant places to 
consolidate or to extend his work. It would be veiy natural 
that he should send Silvanus on such a mission to districts in 
some of which were Churches In planting which they hod worked 
together, while in others were Christian communities which 
must have been to some extent the indirect outcome of their 
common work. On the assumption, then, that we have to deal 
with only one Silvanus In the apostolic history, we are able to 
weave the probabilities into a natural and consistent narrative; 
and, so far as is possible in such cases, the assumption is Justified. 


But why does St. Peter seize tlio opportunity 
of Silvanus* iourney to write an Epistle to the 
Churches of Asia Minor? There is no indication 
that he had any personal knowledge of his readers 
in any of the districts to which ho writes. It does 
not appear that he wished to bring before them 
and tne Church generally any characteristic con¬ 
victions of his as to the interpretation of the 
Christian faith, as St. Paul desiied to do in the 
Epistles to the Romans and to tlie ‘ Ephesians.’ 
No controversy is touched upon by iiim. 'riie 
Epistle bears no trace of having been called forth 
by the difficulties or needs of any particular 
Cliurch. Is not the motive which led St. Peter 
to write a letter to the Christians scattered over 
the vast districts of Asia Minor the same which 
we saw reason for thinking brought him to 
Rome? It is plain that if Silvanus, who long 
before bad been known to some of these Churches 
as a companion of St. Paul, and who now was 
travelling as St. Paul’s delegate, brought with him 
a letter from St. Peter, the ell’ect on the minds of 
the Asiatic Christians would be only less powerful 
than that produced on the Roman Christians 
by the sight of the two apostles working and 
planning together in the Capital. The fact that 
the letter was written and received under such 
circumstances, would be the stroiige.st enforcement 
of the lesson of the Church’s unity. The Epistle 
may even have been written at St. Paul’s request. 
But however that may he, the motive suggested 
seems adequate and siniplo. It harmonizes with 
the phenomena of the Epistle, and indeed throws 
fresh light on some of them. Thus it is no longer 
surprising that there is no great thought or purpose, 
doctrinal or personal, which dominates the whole 
Epistle. Its scope ia truly summed up in the very 
general words — iypa\pa TrapaKoXCjp sal iiripMprvpwP 
raOrriP ehai dXyjdrj t^oD (?to0 (5^^). Again, the 
Pauline tone of the Epistle is soon to correspond 
with all the circumstances of its composition. If 
these were what we have found reason to think 
them to have been, the letter could not hut be 
I’aulino. Once more, have we not here a linal 
explanation of the fact that, though the mind of 
St. Peter constantly recurs to the words of Christ, 
he makes only indirect allusions to the privilege 
which he once liad of watching the life of the 
Incarnate Lord? To have dwelt on this would 
have been to appear to disparage the apustolate 
of St. Paul. 

To sum up: all the conditions of the problem 
seem to be satisfied if we assign the Epistle to a 
time sliortly after St. Paul’s trial had ended in his 
acouittal. The power of the Roman State .seemed 
to ue on the side of the Church. But the hatred 
of the Jews was an enemy ‘scotched, not killed,’ 
nay, perhaps it was intensified because deprived of 
its expected prey. Nor would the social trials of 
the Christians among their heathen neighbours he 
lessened bv the Imperial decision. The daily ex¬ 
perience of a Christian at Rome might well suggest 
serious warnings os to the proving of faith through 
suffering. The situation was as follows. St. Paul 
had himself summoned St. Peter to Rome, with 
the supreme object of showing to the Christians at 
Rome and to ‘ the brotherhood in the world' the 
unity of the Body and of the Spirit. St. Peter had 
arrived in Rome, and with him St. Paul’s old com¬ 
panion Silvanus. After St. Paul’s release Silvanus 
consents to become his delegate, as he had been 
years before, and on his behalf to undertake a long 
journey in Asia Minor. Silvanus would explain 
to these Churches the situation at Rome, He 
would enforce the spiritual and doctrinal lessons 
which were uppermost in St. Paul’s mind. But the 
work of consolidating the Churches, and in them 
the Church, would he greatly advanced if Silvanus, 
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tbo ines.sen*^r of 8t. Paul, brought with him a 
letter from St. Peter. The letter itself might deal 
with general topics, as indeed was inevitable when 
it was addressed to readers spread over so vast an 
area. But the fact that it was written by St. Peter, 
now a fellow-worker with St. Paul at Rome, and 
transmitted by the common friend of both apostles, 
now executUig St. Paul’s commission, was itself 
the revelation of the mind of the apostles, and a 
call to dee^)en the common life of ‘the brother¬ 
hood,’ the significance of which cannot be exagger¬ 
ated. 

It is riiflil to notice two other recent reconstructions of the 
apostolic history in connexion with the composition of 11*. 
llie points in which they are open to criticism have been 
sufficiently indicated in the preceding sections and in art. 
Pktbu. (1) Zahri’s theory (Einl. ii. p. 18 f.) is as follows:— 
It is almost impossible to explain the silence of the Epistle as 
to St. I’aul if St. Peter wrote either at a time when the two 
apostles were together in Rome or after St. Paul’s death. It 
is probable that Mark went from Rome to Asia Minor (Col 4 h>) 
in the autumn of 62, or early in 66, and afterwards visited 
Jerusalem. From him St. Peter learned the difficulties wliich 
the Jewish Christian teachers had created for St. Paul, and also 
the intention of the latter after his expected release to under¬ 
take a tourney to the far West. St. Peter felt these tidings to 
be a call to himself to visit Rome. Such a visit was no violation 
of the compact recorded in Oal 29, since the Roman Church hafl 
nob been founded by St. Paul, and was composed of Jewish 
Christians, many of whom were Palestinian Jews. St. Peter 
arrived in Rome in the autumn of 63 or early in 64. St. Paul 
had already left the city. Since the duration of St. Paul’s 
missionary lourn^ to Spain could not be foreseen, it was 
natural that St. Peter should tread in St. Paul’s footsteps in 
other ways, and in particular in caring for the Churches of 
Asia. The fact that Silvanus assisted hini in writing the Epistle, 
enabled him to strike a note in the letter which would find an 
echo in the hearts of men who directly or indirectly owed their 
Christianity to St. Paul. As nothing in the Epistle Implies that 
he had recently arrived in Rome, and as his correspondents 
appear to be already aware of the fact that he was in the city, 
St. Peter proliably wrote the Epistle in the course of the year 
64, a few months before his martyrdom. (2) Swete (St. Jiiark 
p. xvii f.) follows Llghtfoot in dissociating the martyrdom of St. 
Peter from that of St. Paul, but argues that * it is open to con¬ 
sideration whether St. Paul’s was not the earlier.’ He thinks 
that * an examination of 1 Peter supplies more than one reason 
for believing the Epistle to have been written subsequently to 
St. Paul’s death.* Over and above the references to persecution 
which, he thinks, point to 76*76 as the limit of date, he notices 
that the letter is addressed to Christian communities some of 
which were Pauline Churches; that its bearer is ‘ a well-known 
colleague of St. Paul ’; that It contains reminiscences of two of 
St. Paul’s writings (Eph, Ro). * The conclusion can scarcely be 
avoided that at the time when it was written St. Paul had 
finished his course. The care of the Churches had devolved on 
St. Peter: the two oldest associates of St. Paul had transferred 
their services to the survivir^ Apostle; both had originally been 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, and, when the attraction 
of the stronger personality hod been withdrawn, both had 
returned to their earlier leaacr. St. Peter on his part is careful 
to show by the character of his letter and by his selection of 
colleagues that he has no other end than to take up and carry 
on the work of St. Paul.’ 

It remains to notice the evidence supplied by the 
Epistle as to the intended journey of Silvanus. On 
the Questions suggested by 1 P P see especially 
HorPs dissertation, ‘ The Provinces of Asia Minor 
included in St. Peter’s address’ (1 Peter pp. 157- 
184; cf. p. 17). Hort shows that (1) the position 
of Asia neither first nor last in tlie list, (2) the fact 
‘ that Pontus and Bithynia stand at opposite ends 
of the list, though they together formed but a 
single province, the title of which combined both 
names,^ indicate that in that list we have presented 
the projected course of the journey. Silvanus ‘was 
to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and 
thence to make a circuit till [he] reached the neigli- 
bourhood of the Euxine once more.’ Why he 
purposed to land in Pontus it is vain to conjec¬ 
ture. The condition of the Christian communities, 
or some special call to evangelistic work in that 
district or in the districts to which be would thus 
best gain access, may have been the determining 
motive. It is probable that Silvanus was to land 
at Sinope, the most important of the towns on the 
seaboard of Pontus. Thence he would visit the 
northern portion of the vast province of Galatia, 
probably making its capital Ancyra his head¬ 


quarters. At Ancyra he would find more than 
one road by which he could reach Caesarea, the one 
town of considerable imi)ortance in Cappadocia. 
Taking at this point the great road running west¬ 
ward to Ephesus, he would be able to visit the 
Churches m South Galatia, and so to enter the 
province of Asia. Northwaids there lay Christian 
communities through which ho would pass on his 
Avay to Bithynia, where it seems to have been the 
intention that he should again take ship. ‘ In thus 
following by natural and simple route.s the order 
of provinces which stands in the first sontenoe of 
the Epistle, Silvanus would he brought into con¬ 
tact with eveiy considerable district north of the 
Taurus in which there is reason to suppose that 
Christian communities would be found’ (Hort p. 
184). 

VII. Summary of the Epistle.— The opening 
of a new section in the Epistle is marked in 2^^ 4^ 
by the appeal conveyed by the word dyar-rp-ol. Thus 
the letter has three main divisions of which the 
several topics may be thus approxinuitcly repre¬ 
sented—(I.) the privileges beloiming to the 

redeemed family of God ; (IT.) 2^^-4^^ the duties of 
‘the brethren’; (III.) the trials of ‘the 

brethren.’ The different sections, however, over¬ 
lap in ref^ard to their subjects, and the thought 
of the Epistle is too spontaneous and (in a literary 
sense) too unpremeditated to admit of any formal 
analysis. The following paraphrase is an attempt 
to bring out the sequence and general treatment of 
ideas:— 

I. 11 - 210 . The privilegee belonging to the redeemed family 

of Ood.—{l) Ilf-. Salutation. (2) 1012. The joy of o-urr.plet. (a) 
Vv.o-o. Beuediction of the Father for the new birth and the 
heavenly inheritance, (b) Vv.O-O. This joy in Christ ia main¬ 
tained by you in the midst of present sorrows, tlie issue of 
which wul be seen at' the revelation of Jesus Christ.' Faith in 
an unseen Lord is the spring whence comes this joy of rutr.pim,. 
(c) Vv.io-19. This trurripiet, was tho suhjct't of the prophets’ 
search, as they foretold tho facts which evangelists proclaimed 
to you, and which anpcls desire to discern. (3) 118-210. The 
fruits of this rtu-mplat. in life, fa) Vv. 18 21 . Seriousness. Such 
neing your position, do you, with minds alert and passions in 
control, set your hope on the Divine grace ever supplied to 
you, as Jesus Christ is gradually revealed to you. Not your 
sinful past, but the holiness of Ood must be the standard of 
your life. You must bo solemnized by («) the remembrance 
that your ‘Father in heaven’ is a strict Judge; (/3) the thought 
of the greatness of the price jiaid for your redemption from an 
inheritance of vanity, (b) Vv.29 '-». Lore towards the members 
(f the spiritual family. Tho self-purification Involved In re¬ 
demption leads on to the cultivation of love towards the members 
of the spiritual family—genuine, deep, active. This is a duty 
which flows from the fact of irutfy'uvrtrit. (c) 21*^-. (growth. If 
(on the negative side) you have stripped off from yourselves 
malice ana such unohildlike vices, you must (on the positive 
side) surrender yourselves to your true spiritual Instincts and 
live by the spiritual milk, the spiritual sustenance which is the 
direct gift of Ooti. So you will grow up unto nurnolct. (d) 2<-i9, 
Privile.ge. Christ is the living stone, rejected by tno act of men 
but in God's sight Urifjttf. He is the foundation on which you 
are being built up as a spiritual house for spiritual acts of wor¬ 
ship. This view of Christ (i.e. as the foundation stone) finds 
expression in the very letter of Scripture (Is 28i8). It has a 
double aspect. On the one hand, it is for you who believe that 
He is On the other hand, for those w'ho disbelieve, the 

Psalmist’s words about the stone of stumbling are true, their 
very stumbling being within the limits of tho Divine purpose. 
But you are the true Israel, with all the privileges of the 

6tov. 

II. 2R-4D. The brotherhood which it in the world, and itt 

duties.—<1) General introductory counsels. Be like mere 

sojourners in the world. Let the moral beauty of your con¬ 
duct make your very detractors watch you, so that in the day 
of decision they may glorify Ood. (2) 218 - 312 . jDuty of suo^ 
mission to every Divine institution among men, (a) 
Subjects and civil magistrates. For Christian freedom must 
not be a cloak for (social or political) disaffection. ‘Honour 
the king’ Is one practical apulication of the universal rule 
‘Honour all men.’ (6)218-98. slaves and masters. Obey even 
unreasonable masters. He who docs right and patiently suffers 
wrong, pleases God. To nothing less than this were you oalled. 
For Christ suffered for us; and in all His sufferings left us the 
pattern-sketch of a life of sinless endurance and constant trust. 
(c) 8 ^' 8 . Wives and husbands. To watch tho wife’s serious and 
pure life may win the husband who has been deaf to the spoken 
message. Her adornment must be within—a spirit pladd in 
Itself, gentle towards others. Such is the example of the wives 
of ancient story, (d) 87. Husbands. Husbands have a oonre- 
sponding duty—to pay their wives the reverence due to theb 
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weakness. Those who share an earthly home 
must behave to each other as those who share (truvxkfipit^ua,) 
the heavenly inheritance, (e) 8 ***i*. A summary of mutual 
dnities (of. 6 ^). In a word, let kindness rule. Do not return 
evil for evil, but bless your revilers; for the inheritance 
of blessing is the end of the Ohristian calling (Fs 
(/) 31 a 22 . Sx^O'ering and its reward. I spoke of evil. Who 
shall do you evil, if you be champions of good? But even 
siwuld you Buffer for righteousness’sake, you are happy. Do 
not fear, but make your hearts a sanctuary for the Christ. 
Towards others, be always ready to explain and defend your 
faith to any questioner. In yourselves, maintain a good con¬ 
science, that your conduct ma^ shame your detractors. For, 
should this be God’s will, it is better that you, like Christ, 
should suffer for well-doing than for evil-doing. For Christ once 
for all, i. 0 . dealing decisively with sins, died, the Just on behalf 
of the unjust, that He might bring you (then afar off) to 
Qod. But these sufferings had (os yours will have) their 
issue in blessittg. (i.) On the one hand. His being put to 
death in regard to Uis flesh was His quickening in regard 
to His (human) spirit. Clothed in that human spirit He 
extended (*«0 His sphere of ministry, lie Journeyed and mode 
proclamation to the spirits in prison, spirits who slighted God’s 
long-suffering In the aays when the ark was being built. In the 
ark only eight souls were saved, the water (which to others was 
the instrument of Judgment) bearing up the ark and so becom¬ 
ing an instrument of rwrinpia. The reality, of which the water 
of the Flood was a type, even baptism, eaves you ; not the 
external cleansing of the flesh, out the inquiry of a good con¬ 
science after OocL* the final source of its efficacy neing the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, (ii.) The patient suffering of 
Christ had a second issue—-His triumph. He Journeyed (as 
before into Hades 8 i», so now) into heaven and is at God’s 
right hand, the victorious sovereign over all spiritual powers, 
(p) 41 *®. The idml of Christian life. Christ then suffered in 
relation to the flesh. Hence the true conception of life. Let 
It be your annour. To have suffered in regard to the flesh 
means to have ceased to exist in regard to sins. Realize your 
spiritual position by living no longer by the rule of the manifold 
lusts of men, but by the one will of God. It is enough to have 
given the i)ast to the heathen vices of debauchery, drunken¬ 
ness, idolatry. The heathen wonder that you holti aloof from 
their vile riot, and traduce your motives. But the injustice is 
not for ever. They will have to give an account to Him with 
whom the Judgment of living and dead is * as a very little 
thing'(iro/yuAv). Such Judgment of the dead is Just, For the 

S roclamation of the gospel to the dead had this for its object, 
iat, while the dead must be Judged after the pattern of men in 
reference to the flesh (the earthly life), they may nevertheless 
be enabled to live after the pattern of God (cf. Ifo) in reference 
to the spirit. (Jh) 47-ii. Christian life in view of the approaching 
end. llie end of all things is near. Therefore be serious and 
devout. Most rot all, cultivate mutual love. Let each man 
use his peculiar endowment for the good of the whole IxKly 
—his gift of utterance, relying on Divine inspiration; his 
gift of ministry, resting on Divine strength. So God will be 
glorified. 

III. 4ia-6i*. The trials cf the brethren. —(1) 412-19. Trust in 
the midst of suffering. Let not God's process of testing and 
refining you seem to you strange, as if some strange chance 
were befalling you. Rather rejoice at your participation in 
the sufferings of the Ohrist, that when His glory is revealed 
your Jov may be intensified. To bear Chrisvs reproach is an 
outv/ara sign of a spiritual grace resting on you. 1 say Christ's 
revroach, for I would not have any of you suffer for any 
orlminal act or for any social indiscretion. But to suffer as a 
Christian is a reason not for shame but for thanksgiving. You 
must expect suffering. For the set time has come for the 
Judgment to begin with God’s household. What, then, shall be 
the end of those who wilfully reject the gospel? lienee let 
those who have even to suffer in fulfilment of the Divine pur¬ 
pose do right and commend themselves to a Creator who will 
not * forsake the work of his own hands.' (2) 6i-®. Pastors and 
people. I who share their office (and so can eyrmmthizo with 
them), and am a witness to the sufferings of the Christ (and so 
roeak with authority), charge your elders to shepherd God's 
ffook, not in the spirit of slaves or hireling or tyrants. Then 
when the Chief Shepherd is manifested they will have their 
reward. You younger men have a corresponding duty, to be 
subject to elders. All of you—your duty is humility and 
mutual service. (8) Final counsels. Humble yourselves 
under God’s dealinn that He may exalt you. Cast your 
anxiety on Him, knowing His providential care for you. 
Watch \ for the devil ravins for you as a prey. Firm through 
your faith resist him, conscious that for your brethren through¬ 
out the world the same sufferings are being fulfilled. God who 
called you. He. after your brief space of suffering, will strengthen 
you. (4) 612 -U. Commendation of the bearer of the letter. 
Salutations. 

VIII. Doctrine op the Epistle.— In this sec¬ 
tion an attempt will be made to indicate in outline 
the doctrinal teaching contained in the Epistle. 
The letter is a \6yos ira/oakXiJo-ewj, and contains no 
systematic exposition of arw part of the Christian 
faith. But in the mind of tne writer there is a 

* The history of Cornelius (Ac 1022 - 9i- 4*0 is the best com- 
menUry on the phrase $!( 0$$p in this connexion. 


consistent and comprehensive theology which finds 
incidental and instinctive expression. 

The Petrine speeches in the Acta were called forth by special 
circumstances, and (except the speeches recorded in Ao 10S0-4S 
167 -11) wore all addressed to non-Christian Jews at Jerusalem. 
We have no right, therefore, to look to them for the full cycle of 
Christian doctrine which even * in the beginning of the (Gospel ’ 
St. Peter had apprehended. The following coincidences, how¬ 
ever, between 1 P and the Petrine speeches recorded in the 
Acts are noteworthy :—1 P in> (rp 6 aiiTot$) l| Ao 21. 94 1043 ©f. 
2 ieir. 25 ir. 322. 25 ; 111. ^1 H « 24 . 89 f, sW. 410 6801. 1040 ; 121 || 3I6 ; 27 
II 411 (Ps) ; 224 (POXov) II 6 U« 1089 ; 40 || 1042 (gee also 2 Ti 4 i); 6 l || 
122 282 310 1080.41, Of tlicse coincidences, the parallel between 
1 P 121 (reyf it’ «br«u irierroCt) and Ac 8^® wtrrif v it' ecvr»v) is 
very remarkaifie. It is the Irind of coincidence which suggfests 
direct connexion of some kind. Mere literary dependence on 
the one side or the otlier is not supiiorted by coincidences 
between 1 P and portions of the Acts other than tiie Petrine 
speeches. The suggestion made on other grounds (see aiiove, 

L 762 n.), that St. Peter and St. Luke may well have met in 
tne, should in tliis connexion be kept in mind. 

( 1 ) The doctrine of God. —(a) The Holy Trinity. 
—As elsewhere in the NT (2 Th 2^*, 1 Co 12^^*, 
2 Co 13^S Eph 3^*^' Judo cf. Rev D), the 
Three Persons are revealed in their several rela¬ 
tions to the complete redemption of man (r*^). The 
fact that the Throe Names are not given in the order 
of historical manifestation is an indication that the 
Persons are regarded as * coequal ’ (cf. 2 Co 
The mystery of the essential relation of the Three 
Persons is not otherwise touched mion. In regard 
to their relation kot olKovoplay, the Father is spoken 
of as ‘ the God and Father * of the incarnate Lord 
(‘Jesus Christ,’ P), and as the object of His un¬ 
failing trust in the extremity of humiliation (2“), 
while the temporal mission of the Spirit is referred 
to (1^2). (6) The Father. The unique phrase iruTrht 
KTlarris (4^®) implies that the relation of God to man 
as Creator is the final basis of trust (cf. Mt 
lie 12®). The spiritual Fatherhood of God, i.e. 
the regeneration of men through the revelation in 
Christ and the Divine act of tlie resurrection, is a 
root-thought in the Epistle (!*• and from it 
^rings the social teaching as to tpiXadeXipLa. (c) 
The Son. Is the pre-existence of Christ asserted 
or postulated in the Epistle ? In the phrase rb tr 
airoTt [^C. rots 7rpo07irats] TveOpa XpiaroO (P^), the 
reference in XpiaroO is nut primarily personal; the 
word rather alludes to the conception of the 
Messiah progressively revealed and apprehended 
(see HorPs note). Again, in 1®® <payep(jj6tvTot is 
laced in antithesis to irpoeyvwaphov^ and therefore 
oes not necessarily imply personal pre-existenoe. 
The words, however, in 3^®** appear to he decisive. 
Tlio personality of Him whose actions are de¬ 
scribed resided neither in the erdp^ (cf. 4') nor in 
the irvevpa. Clothed in that human spirit {iv y), 
when the flesh had been laid aside in death, He 
carried out His ministry among the dead. Thus 
the passage distinctly implies that He who worked 
on earth and in Hades was a superhuman Person, 
assuming all the elements of liuman nature, and 
therefore existing before the beginning of the 
human life, {d) The Spirit. The Spirit is men¬ 
tioned in P- 4^^ In 4^^ the words, an echo of 
Is IP, are a Cliristian adaptation of the thought 
and language of the OT. The Spirit of God which 
rested on Messiah is the portion of those also who 
sutler for Messiah’s sake. The earlier passage 
(1“) is, as was seen above, closely connected with 
the ancient Messianic hope. ‘ The Spirit of Mes¬ 
siah * was ‘ in the Prophets.’ But the mention of 
the Spirit in v.“ cannot be disconnected from the 
mention of the Spirit in v.^*. The Spirit was the 
power through which the witness of the ancient 
prophets and the witness of Christian evangelists 
were rendered. Thus the two verses together 
emphasize the continuity of revelation (cf. the 
* Constantinopolitan ’ Creed). For in v.“ (JiA rdw 
eibayy. ipas erpe^pari iyltp dvoardhipri dw* otfparoO) the 
reference is definite, not to a bat to the Holy 
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Spirit. The absence of the article simply brings 
out the character of the power—‘ through no less a 
ower than the Holy Spirit*; compare, e.g.^ Ko 
and the anarthrous but definite use of 
Xpiardt, Ktfpios, vl6t (He P). The addition of dwoar, 
dir* odpavoO can hardly be taken otherwise than as 
an allusion to the historical gift of the Spirit at 
Pentecost. 

(2) Redemption, —Everything in regard both to 
the Redeemer (1^, cf. Ac 2“) and tlie redeemed 
(P**) is conditioned by the irp6ypu)<ns of the Father. 
Even disobedience to the gospel does not He out¬ 
side the sphere of llis purpose (2®). The prepara- 
tion is dwelt on in The prophetic witness 

was twofold—(a) to the sufferings destined for 
Messiah {els Xp.) and the diflerent elements in His 
subsequent glory ; (d) to the Divine £p*ace destined 
for the Gentiles (els ijfxdsy cf. Ac 10^). It should 
be noted that in this Epistle there is no allusion to 
the Law either in its ceremonial or in its moral 
aspect, nor again (except the passing reference to 
the ‘holy women,* 3®^) to the ancient story of 
Israel; contrast St. Paul’s Epistles. The Divine 
Person took human nature in its completeness— 
adp^ and irvevfj,a (3^®); in 2^^ the Lora’s is 

spoken of, but St. Peter has no occasion to refer 
to the Lord’s St. Paul’s psychology the 

ffwpa and the together making up the cdp^. 
Christ was sinless the language being derived 
from Is 63*; cf. P®). He endured the last issue of 
the life of sinful man in the separation of ‘ flesh * and 
* spirit,’ and ‘in His spirit* passed into the unseen 
world of waiting human spirits (3^*, cf. Ac 2*^ **). 
His death is presented in a twofold aspect. On 
the one hand, it consummated the example of the 
typical human life (2*^). On the other hand, in 
ilia death He met the needs of sinful men. He 
‘ died * to help them —dlKaios vir^p ddlKcjp (3^®). And 
His help to them consisted in this, that He finally 
and effectually dealt with sins ((Xira^ irepl dfmpriwPf 
3^®). The mode in which He dealt with sins is 
developed in 2^*. Adopting the language of Is 
63^*, tlie apostle says that the Sinless One ‘ took 
our sins ’ (not sin as a principle, but the concrete 
sins of men) to Himself, i,e, by virtue of His 
representative humanity. Hisluiman ‘ body* was, 
as it were, the vessel in which the sins of men 
were gathered (iv rip a-ib/xari atnod) and borne to the 
last extreme of humiliation—the ^<)\ov involving to 
the mind of Jews the Divine curse (Dt 2P*). By 
His death (so the context imx>lies) His relation to 
the flesh and to sins finally ended (2*^ cf. Ko 
6‘®), so that the true life of humanity is henceforth 
ideally set free from the dominion of sin. This 
freedom the redeemed have to work out in their 
several lives. In P®** a different line of thought is 
followed. Gentiles (for it is to Gentile Christians 
that the Epistle is addressed, see above) were 
ransomed (i\vrp(JoS'r)Te —the word is taken from Is 
62®; cf. especially Mt 20“, 1 Ti 2®) from bondage 
to an inheritance of vanity, and the ransom was 
no less a price than the ‘precious blood ’ (cf. Ps 
72^® Heb.y 116 (116)® 0®) LaX) of Christ. Christ 
Himself is likened to a lamb free from intrinsic 
blemish and from accidental stain (dfxih^iov xal 
dartXov), The whole cycle of ideas is probably 
derived from the history of the first Passover and 
of Israel’s redemption from Egypt. The reserve 
of the passage is remarkable. iNothing is said in 
regard to the (question to whom the \&rpov was 

a The sacrificial language is metaphorical (Cjs 
; it is simple and is not developed. The aim 
of the Lord’s sufferings is twofold. It has a 
heavenly and an earthly side. On the one hand, 
diridoi.vev , , » tva v/xas irpoaaydyQ rip deip (3*®). 
There is a slight emphasis on vfids —* you Gentiles 
who were afar off* (Eph 2^®). Christ dealt with 
the sins of men« and remained Himself dlKatou His I 


work and His abiding character fitted Him to 
bring those whom He had freed from sin into the 
presence of God. The ideas of mediatorship and 
reconciliation lie in the background. On the other 
hand, Christ bore our sins iva rats d/xaprlais diroyevb- 
fiepoi rj diKCLLOffTjpxi ^'fiffitifiep (2^). Here and in 4“* 
Christ’s death is described as involving the Chris¬ 
tian’s death to sin (cf. St. Paul, e.^., Ko 6*®^*). 
The correlative idea of ‘ the life to righteous¬ 
ness* leads naturally to the teaching of the 
Einstle in regard to tne resurrection. The resur¬ 
rection in regard to Christ Hinmcl/ is described 
as the reversal (P^ .3-*; cf. 4^*5^) through the act of 
the Father (P^) of the humiliation involved in 
suffering and death—a conception which is promi¬ 
nent in the Petrine speeches in the Acts (see 
above, p. 766), but whicn in the Epistle falls into 
the background. In regard to men^ it is St* 
dpaarrdareufs ’IrfiroD XpiaroO (a) that the Father ‘ begat 
anew * (dpayepp’/jaas) all Christian men (hp-dst 1®, cf. 

1^); (^) that Baptism becomes in the gospel dis¬ 
pensation (pvp) the crisis of salvation to ea^i (vpds 
. . . (Twfet, 3*^ ; cf. Tit 3® tauxrep). Further, the 
effect of redemption is not limited to the initiation 
of the Christian life. If ‘ sanctification by the 
Spirit* is represented (P) as the influence which 
surrounds (tp) the working out of the Divine pur¬ 
pose in the case of the tKXeKrol, that iK\oy'iff has for 
its immediate end (e^s) the twofold issue uiraKo^ Kal 
^aPTKTpSs atfjLaros ^Itjcov Xpiarov — a life lived in 
accordance with the Divine will and pattern (P^- 
cf. e.g, 1^® 2^®), and continually cleansed from the 
defilement of sin by the application of the quicken¬ 
ing blood of Christ. The thought and the language 
are derived from the OT. Tlie phrase ^apriaphs 
atfiaros recalls at once the i^Siop papricpov of Nu 
199* ^9** (cf. He 12***, Barn. v. 1 ip rip atpan rod 

paprlirparos avrov). In ancient Israel provision was 
made whereby the faithful Israelite, defiled by 
contact with the dead, should be sprinkled with 
‘ the water of separation.’ In the true Israel not 
water poured on the ashes of the victim, but the 
blood of Jesus Christ (cf. He 9^®*'), is ever ready for 
the cleansing of those who are obedient^ but who 
from time to time are defiled through contact with 
evil. Thus the sequence of thought is precisely 
that in I Jn P (idp ip rip (purrl ireptiraTLop.ep , . . rd 
aT/ua ’Itjitou x.r.X.). * The end of the divinely 
sustained growth (2*) and of the discipline of the 
Christian man (1®) is ‘salvation’ (tis ausrijplap )— 
that ‘perfect soundness* which answers to God’s 
purpose in creation. 

(3) The Church .—The two aspects in which the 
Christian Church is prominently presented in this 
Epistle are closely related to OT language and 
Jewish thought, (a) The Church is regartled ‘as 
first and foremost the true Israel of God, the one 
legitimate heir of the promises made to Israel* 
(Hort p. 7). Hence in 2*** the remarkable trans¬ 
ference to Christians in their corporate aspect of 
the prerogatives which belonged to Israel. The 
Christian Society is represented as a priestly body 
(2*) chosen to do priestly service (2®), but the 
spiritual character of this worship (as opposed to tlie 
material and merely ceremonial worship of ancient I 
Israel) is insisted on (irpevpariKds Ovalas, 2®; cf. I 
Ko 12^, Jn 4*®). The idea of the new Israel is not 
foreign to St. Paul (e.g. Gal 6^®) or other writers 
of the NT, but nowhere is it insisted on with such 
emphasis as here, (b) The Church is a universal 
brotherhood (2^'^ 6*). In the OT Israelites are con¬ 
stantly described as ‘brethren* (e.g. Ex 4^®, Dt 

* Hort, basing' the interpretation of the phrase on Ex 24*-*, 
concludes that the reference is to an initial pledge of obedience 
and an initial * sprinkling with blood ’—the adinlsslon to the 
Christian covenant. The preposition tU (emphasized by Juxta¬ 
position with b)> pointing to a goal, and the position of the clause 
seem to the present writer strong arguments against this 
interpretation. j 
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18'*, Neh 6*); for the usage of later times comp. 
«.gr. 2 Mac 1', Ac 22* 2S'‘*'. fu the true Israel the 
tie is not natural, hut spiritual. It grows out of 
the fundamental fact of the Divine dvayiwrjjis (V-'). 
The duties involved in this brotherhood are dis¬ 
tinctly described as flowing from the spiritual 
relation of Christians to God as their Father— 
dXXiJXouj d7a7nj(rare . , . ivayeyepvrjixivoi (1^). Hence 
the repeated insistence on dyd-n-rj and 0tXa5€X0ta 
(139 21* 4®). If the very term d5eX06T7;f (2'^ 5®) 
emphasizes the notion of unity, the Qualifying 
words ij iv T0 Kbffiuf (5® ; cf. diaciropdt, H) suggest 
the idea of universality : the ‘ brotherhood" is 
catholic. Little is said of the organization of 
the Church. The spirit in which elders are to 
work is enforced in 6'**. In 4'®** there is an allu¬ 
sion to the due exercise of xapl(r/AaTa in the Chris¬ 
tian Society, and particular reference is made to 
those who teach and those who minister. The 
term ^/c/cX» 7 <r/a, however, does not occur in tlie 
Epistle. The allusions to the Church suggest 
that, while the writer had a deep realization of the 
broad facts, he had not been led specially to ponder 
on their inner significance and promise, as the 
* Ephesians ’ shows that St. Paul had done. 

(4) Eschatology. —The Epistle holds an import¬ 
ant position in the NT in respect to eschatological 
teaching. St. Peter (4’) regards the ‘end of all 
things,’ i.e. the great consummation, when the 
present order will pa.ss away, as near at hand. In 
this point there is an important contrast between 
the teaching of this Epistle and that of the later 
Epistles of St. Paul (Hort, Romans and Ephesians 
p. 141 f.). The time of the end is regarded under 
two chief aspects. (1) It will be a time of dToxd- 
Xu0tf. Then the progressive ‘revelation of Jesus 
Christ* (!'*) will culminate in a final ‘revelation 
of Jesus Christ* (D 6^; cf. Lk 17**), a ‘revelation 
of his glory * (4'*; cf. *'). Then will bo the 
Kdiphi l(rx(iTos when the ‘ inheritance ’ of Christians 
will be ‘revealed,’* their participation in the 
glory ‘ which shall be revealed * (5'), God’s alJjvtos 
d6^a which was the goal of their ‘calling’ (5'®). 
(2) It will be a time of judgment. God, indeed, is 
essentially 6 Kplviov — drpoffuiTroX'tnjLirrus (negatively, 
without partiality; 1'’), diKalus (positively, with 
absolute justice; 2®*), holp.m (with the unerring 
precision of perfect knowledge; 4®). His judg¬ 
ment is individual, and is determined by each 
man’s action (1'^). It will then comprehend ‘ quick 
and dead ’ (4*; cf. Ac 10^, 2 Ti 4'). It will be ob¬ 
served that, throughout, the judgment is ascribed 
to the final autliority of the Father (cf. e,g. Ro 
14'*), and that nothing is said in the Epistle of 
the mediatorship of the Son in the judgment (Ro 
2'*, 2 Co 6'*; cf. Jn 6“-«). 

But the (question inevitabljjr arises. How will 
perfect justice in judging tne dead deal with 
those who died before the proclamation of the 
gospel? To this question St. Peter gives an 
answer in 4*, in close connexion with which we 
must take 3'®**. The difficulty of the two passages 
lies not so much in any obscurity of lan^age as 
in the mysterious nature both of the subject with 
which they deal and of the problems which they 
suggest. The earlier of the two passages (3'®'*) is 
limited in scope, dealing only with tne case of 
those who, being diso&dient, perished in the 
great typical judgment of the ancient world. 
The interpretations which explain the words as 

* Hort takes ths words irotiMut iirctMXv^vinu (1^) to refer to 
the immediately preceding i/r rmn^pfot*. and interprets if MtupS 
Ifi'rdrm as meaning *in a season of extremity.' But (1) it is 
difficult to disconnect lrx»Tw here from ir’ ia-rxTou 
in 130; and Mtapit is oommon in eschatological phrases in 
Daniel and NT, i,g. Rev 1*; (2) the ‘inheritance' is the 
ma in subject of the passage, ana for nV rttrvipixf (standing 
alone) oomp. the same phrase in 2*; (8) 

(cf. tf) is oorrelative to b tvpmttlt. 
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referring either (1) to an antediluvian mission ol 
Christ, or (2) to an evangelization of the angels 
who fell (Jude*, 2 P 2“*), appear (in view of tlie 
context, the grammatical construction, and the 
parallel in 4*) to be quite untenable. What 
appears to be the simple and natural view of the 
passages is given in the paraplirase above. It 
may further be observed (a) that the apostle 
necessarily uses the language of human experience 
{‘trop€vQd %; cf. v.®®), though narrating events tran¬ 
scending human experience; (/->) that the phrase rots 
ip 0uXaxp npd/fiaaip in reference to Hades is quite 
natural language for a Jew; comp. Apoc. Bar 
xxiii. 4 ‘a place was prepared where the living 
might dwell and the aead might be guarded,’ 
2 Es 7®“* ; (c) that it is not impossible that the 

apostle’s language {isi^pv^e . . . was sug¬ 

gested by Is Gl"‘ 42’ 49^*. The emphasis of the 
passage rests on the Person of the sypv^. The 
later passage (4®) differs from the earlier in three 
important respects : (a) the reference is not 
limited to the dead belonging to one generation. 
The anarthrous sal pcKpots is not in itself necessarily 
universal in scope, but here it must be interpreted 
in the light of the preceding words (t0 . . . Kplvovn 
^Civras Kal P€Kpo6t ); (/3) the main point here (accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the context) is the 
simple fact that the gospel was preached to the 
dead, not (as in 3'®) the agent in its proclamation ; 
hence the difference of wording (^/ci}/5u^«v, eirp/ye- 
Xlffdy) is no argument that the two passages have 
not a common reference to a single occasion; (y) 
while in 3'® nothing is said as to the aim or effect 
of the proclamation, here its object is distinctly 
stated. It is important to notice that this sentence, 
in which the purpose is described, is one in which 
* flip and U oppose two clauses, whereof one is 
really subordinate to the other’ (TJddell and Scott 
sub voce pjkv ii. 5). The purpose of the preaching 
was not that the dead should be judged, but that 
though judged . . . they yet might live. . . . The 
aorist (KpidCoaL) points to the one season of the 
judgment; the contrasted present (f'wo’t), to the 
continuous life sard Oedp (cf. 1'*). The two pas¬ 
sages taken together appear unquestionably to 
assert that at the supreme crisis of redemption 
the Redeemer Himself proclaimed the gospel to 
the dead, those who perished in the Flood being 
particularly specified, and that therefore such 
olessings of the gospel as are not confined to this 
earthly order were ollered to them. 

Apart from possible allusions to the subject in 
three passages of St. Paul (Ro 10’ 14®, Eph 4®), no 
writer in the NT refers to the descensus ad inferos, 
with the significant exception of St. Peter (cf. Ac 
29’. 81)^ niay well have learned the mysterious 
facts of which he speaks from the lips of the Risen 
Lord Himself. The simplicity and reticence of St. 
Peter’s disclosure are remarkable. On references 
to the descensus in early Christian literature see 
Lightfoot on Ign. Magn. ix. (add to the passages 
coUected Gospd of Peter ix.). It appears certain 
that these early references are not based upon the 
passages in 1 P. ‘ No direct appeal is made to St. 
reter in any of the numerous references to the 
Descent; the earliest quotation of 1 P 4* we have 
been able to find is in Cyprian’s Testimonial (Swete, 
Apostles^ Creed p. 68). Hence in these passages we 
have expansions of a primitive Christian tradition, 
independent of St. Peter’s written words. 

Additional note on the name * Peter.' 
Schechter, in the Jewish Quarterly Remew for 
April 1900, p. 428f., writes thus: ‘Besides the 
epithets “ the God-fearing” Abraham or Abraham 
“ the friend of God,” Abraham also bears in Rab¬ 
binic literature the title of “the Rock.” . . . The 
Rabbinic passage forms an illustration of Nu 23* 
“ For from the top of the rocks I see him,” and runs 
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thus; There was a king who desired to build, and 
to lay foundations ; ho dug constantly deeper, but 
found onlj a swamp. At last he dug and found a 
petra (this is the very word the Rabbi uses). He 
said, “On this spot I shall build and lay the 
foundations.” So the Holy One, blessed be he, 
desired to create the world, but meditating upon 
the generations of Enoch and the Deluge, he said, 
“ How shall I create the world whilst those wicked 
men will only provoke me?” But as soon as God 
perceived that there would rise an Abraham, lie 
said, “ Behold I have found the petra upon which 
to build and to lay foundations.” Therefore ho 
called Abraham Rock [nis], as it is said, “ Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn. Look unto 
Abraham your father ” (Is 5P- *). Yalkut i. 766. 
See Dr. Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^ 
ed. 2, p. 160.’ 

Literatubr.—S ee at the end of the article on 2 Peter. 

E. H. Chase. 
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lypse of Peter. 

7. Conclusion. 

I. The Epistle considered apart from the 
Question of its (genuineness. — 1. Trans^ 
MISSION OF Text, For the authorities—MSS and 
Versions—see art. Jude (Epistle of) in vol. ii. 
p. 799. Some further points must be noted, (I) 2 P 
IS not contained in the Peshitta. The text given 
in the printed editions of tliat version is, it tip- 
[leara, part of the Philoxenian version of the NT 
made in the early years of the 6th cent. (.«iee 
below, p. 805). (2) Portions of pre-Hieronymic 

texts are found in the Fleury palimpsest=h (edited 
l>y Berger, 1889), in the Munich fragments edited 
by Ziegler=q (only P’^), and in the Speculum 
commonly known by the symbol m (ed. Weihrich). 
The text represented in h q, according to Berger, 
is one based on a late ‘Italian’ text, kindred to 
that revised by Jerome, transplanted to Africa 
and there greatly altered—‘an African text of a 
late periotl.* Some remarkable fragments of an 
old Latin text are contained in Priscillian (ed. 
Schepss)—1*® (omnis profetia uel scribtura inter- 
prajtationem indiget, p. 87), 2®-1® (p. 29), 2® (p. 46). 
Ambrose {de Fide iii. 12) quotes 1^®. (3) Patristic 
evidence for the text is found chiclly in {a) Greek 
writers—Didymus, ^hraem (not Syriac works), 
(>ril Alex., John of Damascus, the commentators 
CEcumenius and Theophylact, the fragments in 
Cramer’s Catena (some being ascribed to Athan¬ 
asius, Eusebius of Emesa, and Chrysostom ; on the 
last see below, p. 806 n.); (5) Latin writers—Am¬ 
brose, Priscillian, Jerome, Augustine, Fulgentius, 
Vigilius, Bede. Difficulties of interpretation give 
a sense of insecurity in regard to the text {e,g, 
2^**^^). Hort supposes that there are primitive 
errors in 3^®*^*. On 3*, see below p. 811 ; and on 
3*® see Vansittart in the Journal of Philology iii. 
p. 367ff., whore he suggests that the ‘existence* 
of this Epistle, as of that to the Hebrews, ‘de¬ 
pended for many years on a single copy.* 

2. Summary of tub The Epistle 

(after the salutation) seems to fall into three 


sections — (1) 1*’”; (2) P*-2®*; (3) 3'*'". Each of 
the two latter sections begins with a reference to 
the writer’s personal relation to those whom he 
addresses, and in both cases he goes on to speak of 
the dangers which will soon overtake them from 
false teachers. 


(1) (i.) lU- Salutation; (li.) 18f. Vivtns gi/tt.—-The Divine 
power has given us all needful endowments, endowments 
through which He h.as ^iven us* His promises, that through 
these promises you, having escaped from the world's corrup¬ 
tion, nmy become sharers in the Divine nature, (iij.) The 
duty of diligence. Such gifts imply duties. Use diligence on 
your part that one excellence in you may grow out of another, 
(iv.) ^11 The hope of diligence. Such excellences, where th^ 
exist, cause fruitfulness. ‘ For he who has them not is blind, 
and forgets that he was cleansed from the sins of his old life. 
Therefore with the greater diligence see that you make God’s 
calling and choice of you an abiding blessing. For so acting, 
you wll not stumble; and the gift of entrance into the eternal 
kingdom will without stint be yours. 

(2) (i.) 113-10 The writer'e care for Aw/n>nds.—Hence, though 
ye know these truths, I will ever keep them fresh in your 
memory, so long as I am in this tabernacle, for I know from 
the Ijord’s disclosure of the future to me that my putting it off 
will come suddenly. I^'urther, I will take diligent care that, 
08 during my life so also after mv departure, you shall be 
reminded of these truths, (ii.) li«*3l 'The teachere' warrant. 
For we did not follow fables skilfully elaborated when we told 
you of the power of the Lord and His coming (t.e. in the flesh). 
Our warrant was that we had been initiated into the mystery 
of Ilis majestj'. We beheld the glorv which He received 
from the Father, when the voice of Goa addressed Him as My 
Son, when we were His companions in the Holy Mount. And 
what is more abiding than a fleeting voice we possess in the 
prophetic word. Give heed to it as a lamp shining in a foul 
place till the perfect dawn cotties. But remember that the 
interpretation of a prophecy in Scripture does not lie within 
a man's unaided power f ; for prophecy came not by the will 
of man, but men spake from God as they were controlled by 
the Spirit, (iii.) 2 ^G False teachers; their sure punishment. 
As there were false prophets in Israel, so there will be false 
teachers among vou, denying even the Master who purohased 
them. Many will follow them, their life and their teaching 
being marked bv lasciviousness, greed, insinceri^. But their 
Judtnnent has long been actively working. For God ever 
punishes the evil. He punished angels when they sinned, 
committing them to dens of darkness to be kept for judgment; 
the ancient world, while He delivered Noah; the Cities of the 
Plain, their overthrow being an example of what shall happen 
to ungodly men, while He delivered Lot, ever wearied out by 
the lascivious life of the lawless. Yes, the Lord oan deliver 


the godly from temptation, and keep the unrighteous in pun¬ 
ishment for the day of Judgment. And this Is chiefly so with 
those whose sins are uncleanness, proud insubordination, and 
slandering; whereas angels, proater in power than they, bring 
no slanderous accusation against them (t.«. these sinners) before 
the Lord, (iv.) 213-28 Maries of such false teachers. Such men 
may be easily discerned. In their sins, and therefore In their 
punishment, they are like irrational animals. They blazon 
their profligacy in broad daylight. They are spots and flaws 
In your company. Their glances are ceaselessly unchaste. 
They entice restless souls. They sin from motives of covetous¬ 
ness like Balaam, who was miraculously rebuked for his mad¬ 
ness. They are as purposeless os waterless springs or tempest- 
driven mists: their end will be thick darkness. With empty 
vauntings they entice into lusts those who are Just escaping 
from evil companionship. Themselves the slaves of corruption, 
they promise a spurious liberty. They are indeed slaves. For 
If they were resouetl from the defilements of the world and are 
now again ensnared therein, their last state has become worse 
than their first. For ignorance of righteousness is better than 
deliberate rebellion against the holy commandment. Their 
degradation is set forth in common proverbs. 

(8) (i.) 31 *^ The toriter'a Epistles. —In this, os in my former 
letter, I remind you of the words spoken long ago by the 
prophete, and of the Lord’s commandment brought to you by 
those of the apostles who were your teoohers. (ii.) ^7 Modeera 
at the promise of the Return. Remember before all else that 
in the lost days mockers will come, men of lustful life, scorn¬ 
fully asking what has become of the promise of His return. 
For the Fathers passed away, and the world’s course is un¬ 
changed. Such mockers are self-condemned. For they wilfully 
forget that by the word of God the heavens were mode, and 
the earth compacted of water and by means of water, waters 
which became the instnunent of judgment. And by the earns 
word the heavens and the earth are being kept for the Are 
of the final Judgment, (iii.) S^-is The Lord'a delay and Hia 
coming. Forget not that God reckons not time oe men reckon. 
Ilis seeming slowness in fulfilling His promise is in truth Hii 
long-suffering towards you, that all may come to repentance. 
Howbeit the day of the Lord will oome sudden^, the di^ when 
the vault of heaven aholl pass away, and the stare shall melt 


*Spitta {Der iwHte Bri^ dea Pairua p. 41 ff.) would read 
ipSi in y.« with A 36, 88 syr-bod syr-hl-mg, (ukl would telce the 
itfJuU of V.* and the S* of v.4 to refer to the apostles. 

t Spitta (p. 115) takes the words to mean, * Keine Propheial 
ung der Sofirift let der Art dais tie vemlohtet werden kflimte.* 
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^th heat, and the earth and men’s works therein shall be 
discovered. The certainty of this dissolution of material ihin^rs 
is a call to holiness of life and to an earnest expectation of His 
coming. Then—because the day of God has come—the whole 
fabric of the universe shall be burned \ip. But we expect, 
according to His promise, new heavens and a new earth—the 
home of righteousness, (iv.) 814-18 The. aUad/astnesi oj believen 
in the etrength of this hope. Wherefore having these hopes, be 
diligent that you may be found of the Lord at His coming 
blameless. And regat^ the Lord’s long-suffering as salvation, 
as Paul said to you, and as ho says in all his letters, dealing in 
them with those matters—letters in which are many didicult 
sayings which those who lack learning and stability twist and 
wrench, as they do all the other Scriptures. But do you be 
on your guard against the evil influence of the lawless, and 
grow in grace and knowledge. 

3. Doctrine of the EpISTLE.-^{\) The doctrine 
of God, fa) The Father. The term iranjp is used 
only in relation to the Incarnate Son ( 1 ^^). God 
by His word (command) was the Creator and is 
the Sustainer of the universe (3®* '^). lie is above 
the limitations of time (3®). He inflicts punish¬ 
ment on angels and men ( 2 ^-)> a-nd thus the ij/^pa 
^l<r€(»)s (3^) IS described as ij roO OeoG Tj/uL^pa (3^*). 
Hut He is long-suffering, and delays judgment (3®, 
cf, 3^®). He gave His witness to the Incarnate 
Son ( 1 *^). Men can k7iow God ( 1 ®) and can partake 
of the Divine nature (D). Tlie phrase Oela <pv<rii 
(D) refers rather to what God essentially is; the 
phrase h fj^eyakoTpeirhi ( 1 ^’) to God as revealing 
Himself by outward si^s. (b) The Son. Nothing 
is said of the pre-existence of the Lord. The 
tenn debt is, however, applied to Him in P rod 
BeoO iipQv k, fforrTjpoi Ti;troO Xp.; contrast the 
order in P roD BeoO k. *lr)<Tov toO Kvpiov and 

compare 1^^ 3^® roO Kvplov k. aorrijpoi *lr)aoO 

XptcToO. Compare the phrase h Beta SOvapui aOroO 
( 1 ®), and note now He is closely joined with the 
Father as the object of man’s knowledge (P). In 
P® it seems the preferable, if not the necessary, 
interpretation to take vapovala of the First rather 
than of the Second Coming, for (a) the context 
speaks of history and not prophecy ; (yS) the word 
itself, though as a fact elsewhere in the NT and in 
this Epistle (3^* '*) it is used of the Second Coming, 
naturfidly bears this meaning * (cf. I\eu<rts, Ac 7®^. 
If this interpretation of r® oe the true one, then 
the message of the Incarnation is described as 
dealing with r^v roO Kvptov inxQv 'Iiycov XpiaroO BOvajxiv 
KoX vapovaLay —the Lord’s essential power and His 
coming to the world. His peyaXeibrris was revealed 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. He purchased | 
men (i.e. by His blood, cf. Rev 6 ®), and so became 
their absolute Master {deairdTTjs, 2'; cf. JouXos . . . 
T. Xp., 1 '). The term <r«r 7 )p, as applied to Him, is 
characteristic of this Epistle (!'•“ 2 *® 3®-^®). His; 
kingdom is described in the words of Daniel (3'® j 
[4®] 7®^, cf. 1 Mac 2 ®^) as an alibvios ^acriXela (cf. 
Lk 1 *®, Rev IH®). He will fulfil His promise to 
return (3*). (c) The Holy Spirit, The only mention 
of the Holy Spirit is in reference to His controlling 
inspiration of the ancient prophets ( 1 ®^). 

( 2 ) Redemption .—In regard to our Lord, it was 
wrought out by Him in Ilis act whereby He pur¬ 
chased men ( 2 ‘); in regard to Christians, it is 
brought into contact with each one in the KaBa- 
pt<r/* 6 f which parts the new from the old life ( 1 ®). 
The Divine ‘ calling * and ‘ choice ’ of men are re¬ 
garded as closely related (r^v K\7j<riy k, iK\oyifiv, H®; 
note the vinculum of the common article). Human 
effort is needed to give them an abiding validity 
{Pe^atav). In 1 ® (roO KaXbaayros hf^ai) it is uncertain 
(ft) whether the itpas refers to Christians generally 
or to the apostles in particular; (/S) whether the 
6 KaX^tras refers to the Father or to Christ. Much 
stress is laid on conduct and on the cultivation of 
Christian virtues (1®®^*)* Knowledge {eTlyyuuris, 1 ®* •• ® 
2 ®®; ypQiris, 1 ® 3^®) has a pre-eminent position assigned 

* Oompare, e.g.. Im. Philad. 9. r«v ., ,ri 

wmtee rv* ; Apw, Arimidis, 16 ; Justin, Apol, 

1.6S; M« Ijgbtfoot on Ign. l.o. 


to it. The object of knowledge is the Father 
(l®- 8 (’)) and Christ ( 1 ® 2 ®® 3 **); in 1 ® yvQais appears 
without further definition. The knowledge of 
God and of Christ is the moans whereby men 
escape the evil of the world ( 2 -®) and receive grace 
and peace ( 1 ®) and spiritual endowments (1®). The 
cultivation of Christian excellences leads to fruit¬ 
fulness in regard to this knowledge (1®), which is 
not a final but a progressive knowledge ( 3 *®). 
Since it is closely allied to xApn (3^®), it is clearly 
a spiritual and not an intellectual attainment. 
On the other hand, the yvtbaris of 1 ® (without a 
definition of its object) is apparently ‘ knowledge* 
generally; it is described as tlie link between dperi) 
and eyxpdTeta. The end of the Divine promises is 
that men should become Belas Koipotvol <t>v<reoiS (H). 
The goal of Christian diligence is the entrance 
into the Lord’s ‘eternal kingdom* (H^). 

(3) C^'eation. —The cause of creation was ‘the 
word (command) of God* (3®). But at least in 
regard to the earth further (physical) details are 
given— 7 ^ OJftTos Kal bC Obaros arvyearCxya. Prob¬ 
ably the interpretation given by Cblcumenius 
(quoted by Fielcl, Notes on Translation of the NT 
p. 242) is the true one— h yij Obaros pip, ws e^ 
bXiKoO ahtov bi Vbaros bi, us bih reXiKov {sic lege pro 

I biareXiKoOy Obup yhp rb avpixop t^p yrjp, otop xbXXa res 
I vvdpxop abrji. In v.^® the universe is described as 
I consisting of ‘ the heavens’ (the vault of heaven), 

I the stars (crroixeia), the earth. 

(4) Angelology. is clearly laid down that 
there once was ‘ a fall * of certain angels {dyyiXup 
dfjMpryadpTUP, 2 ‘), and that their sin was followed 
by Divine vengeance. God committed them to 
‘pits of darkness,* there to be kept for (final) 
judgment. In a later passage of the Epistle ( 2 ^^) 
there is an obscure reiorence to the ministry of 
angels. The false teachers (it is there said) Id^as 
ov Tpipovcrip, pXa<r(pr)poOpTes, 6vov dyyeXoi lox^i k, 
bvpdpei peli^opes bpres ob ipipovcrip sar abrup irapd Kvplip 
pXd<r(prjpop Kptffip. It must remain doubtful if Kar* 
abrup refers to the false teachers or (as the parallel 
in Jude®'' suggests) to the just mentioned. 
In either case, angels appear to be represented as 
bringing before the Lord tidings as to the conduct 
of created beings, whether angels or men. 

( 6 ) Eschatology .—Fallen angels and unrighteous 
men alike undergo temporary punishment until 
the time of their final doom {2*- ®). The day, when 
‘ the promise of his coming * is fulfilled, variously 
described as iji^ipa Kota-eus (2® 3’'), hhdpa Kvplov (3^®), 
^ Tov Beov hfj^pa (3^®), has three aspects-—(a) In 
regard to the sinful: To the ungodly it will be a 
hpipn . , . diruXelas (3’', cf. 2^ 3^®); and of this 
‘destruction* the overthrow of the Cities of the 
Plain is the type ( 2 ®). The disclosure as to the 
angels who sinned does not go beyond the simple 
idea of Kplffis (2^); (jS) In regard to the universe: 

‘ Dissolution * [robrup , . . irdprup Xvopipup, 3”) is 
the destiny of all parts of the material universe. 
The means of this dissolution Avill be fire {wpl 
rTjpobpevoi 3’', Kavcfobpeva 3^®, irvpobpepoi, Kavaobpeya 
3^®). ( 7 ) In regard to the righteous: The dis¬ 

solution of ‘ the heavens and earth that now are ’ 
will usher in the fulfilment of the Divine promise 
of ‘new heavens and a new earth.* The spiritual 
character of the new universe is inais^d on —h 
off biKaioabyt} KaroiKei (3^®). In an earlier passage 
of the Epistle (P®), where the meaning and the 
construction are doubtful, it seems to be implied 
that that day will be the dawn of such full 
daylight ‘ in the hearts * of the faithful that the 
‘ lamp * of prophecy will be no more needed. 

4. THE WRITER OF THE EPJSTLE, ITS HEADERS, 

THE Circumstances of its Composition, as 

REPRESENTED IN THE EPISTLB ITSELF.--^\) The 
Writer, The writer speaks as ‘Simon (Symeon) 
Peter, bond-servant and apostle of Jesus Christ.* 
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He refers to two, possibly to three, occasions 
In his discipleship—la) his presence on the Mount 
of Transfiguration ( 1 ^®®^*); ( 6 ) the Lord’s revela¬ 
tion to him in regard to his death ( 1 ^®); (c) 
the Lord’s call of himself and of other disciples 
(!•). The last reference is doubtful (see above, 
. 809). The Epistle does not assert that he 
^ ad visited those to whom he writes; though 
it is not unnatural to suppose that this is im¬ 
plied in 3^ But he had written to them 
one earlier letter (3^), the object of which had 
been, what the object of the present letter was, 
viz. to kindle their minds to remember the teach¬ 
ings of the ancient prophets and of the apostles 
who had instructed them. He calls St. Paul * our 
beloved brother,* and he was acquainted with 
several of his Epistles, and especially with one 
which that apostle had written to those whom he 
is now addressing. He himself now writes under 
a sense that his death is imminent (P*); and he 
promises that, so long as he lives, he will still 
remind them of his teacliing, and that he will make 
rovision that after his decease they should always 
e able to call it to mind. Nothing in the letter, 
it should be added, reveals the place where he 
writes, his companions, or his plans. (2) The re¬ 
cipients of the letter. Unless we assume that the 
former Epistle referred to in 3^ is 1 P, nothing is 
said in the Epistle to show where its intended 
recipients dwelt. The two phrases, rdi% la&nfiop 
7]JMP \axoO<riv irlcrTtp ( 1 ^, cf. Juue ®), and dtroipvydpTes 
T^s 4p ry K6(riJL(fi 4p iTnSvfilq. ipdopdi (P), make it prob¬ 
able that they were Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts. But the language is too general to 
warrant a certain inference. Some at least of the 
apostles had been among their teachers (3^), and it 
appears from 1 '* that they were not recent con¬ 
verts. From their past we turn to their future. 
The Epistle warns them of the advent among them 

I of certain false teachers. It is an assumption— 
though it is a probable assumption—that the three 
passages of the Epistle which speak of false 
teachers—2'"”, 3*®—refer to the same persons. 

Taking this identification for granted, we note the 
following points in the description of these enemies 
of the truth : (1) Their life and teacliing are such 
that in effect they deny the rule of Christ and His 
law ( 2 ^); ( 2 ) they are themselves immoral, and by 
life and teaching they infect others ( 22 * i®*i*ff* i®**); 
(3) they are insubordinate to authority (2^®); (4) 
they are influenced as teachers by greed of gain 
( 28 .ia. 14). ( 5 ) as teachers they are plausible and 
crafty ( 2 *- ; ( 6 ) their teaching is empty rhetoric 

(2^®); (7) they ridicule the idea of Christ’s return 
(3®*^-); ( 8 ) they support their false teaching by an 
unscrupulous appeal to Scripture (3^®). Such are 
the notes of the false teaching which will arise 
4ir* 4ax.dTt>}P tQp ijfiepQp (3*). 

To this statement of the details as to the writer 
and recipients of the Epistle, which seem to bo 
implied in the document itself, it will be well to 
append the views as to the occasion of the Epistle 
and the circumstances of its composition, which 
have been put forward of late years by two critics 
who have defended its authenticity. 

(i.) The chief points which ^itta emphasizes in 
his elaborate work, Der zweite Brief des retrus und 
der Brief des Judas, 1886, are as follows:—St. Peter 
wrote tne Epistle late in his life to Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, to whom both he (3^) and St. Paul (3^®) had 
addressed letters which have not been preserved. 
He promises to make provision that after his death 
his friends shall be reminded of his teaching. The 
Epistle of Jude was accordingly written at a later 
time for the express purpose of carrying out St. 
Peter’s intention; ana in that Epistle there are 
several direct references (vv.®* •• “) to 2 P, while in 
Jn 17 f. we find words from 2 P 3® quoted as apos¬ 


tolic words. The destination of the Epistle explains 
its subsequent histoiy. The *paulinische Ein- 
seitigkeit ^ of our NT Canon is one of many proofs 
that the early Church was not wont to welcome 
documents which had Jewish associations. 

(ii.) Zahn, Eirdeitung ii. 42-110, 1899, takes the 
same general line as Spitta, but is somewhat more 
precise and circumstantial in his reconstruction of 
the history. St. Peter addressed the Epistle to 
Churches, mainly Jewish, in Palestine and in the 
adjacent districts, but not N. or N. W. of the Syrian 
Antioch. The apostle had long before taken a 
leading part in their evangelization, and had sub¬ 
sequently written to them a letter now lost. St. 
Paul also, not improbably during his imprisonment 
at Caesarea, had sent them a letter; but this 
letter, like the letter of St. Peter just mentioned, 
has not been preserved. One of the chief reasons 
why St. Peter wrote them this second letter was 
to warn them against false teachers, whose evil 
influence he had himself seen at work in Gentile 
Churches. He feared lest the plague should spread 
to Jewish converts. The apostle then, over and 
above the exhortations and warnings of the Epistle 
itself, promises that he will, as long as he lives, 
remind them of the truths on w'hich he insists, 
and further, that he will write for them an instruc¬ 
tion in doctrine (Lehrschrift), that after his death 
they may have these things ever brought to mind. 
The time of the Epistle must be placed late in St. 
Peter’s life; for (a) he writes as one now growing 
old ; (j 8 ) many letters of St. Paul are in existence; 
( 7 ) there is a feeling of disappointment abroad 
that the promise of the Return is unfulfilled; 
(3) the first generation of Christians is now dying 
off. As to i\iej)lace where the Epistle was written, 
it contains no indication that St. Peter had as yet 
been in Rome. On the other hand, it is natural 
to suppose that, when he wrote to them, he was 
not living in the immediate neighbourhood of his 
correspondents. Thus it is an obvious conjecture 
(a) that the place where the Epistle was written 
was Antioch ; {h) that the time of its composition 
was shortly before St. Peter left the East for 
Rome, where he probably arrived in the autumn 
of 63; i,e. the date falls within the years 60-63. 
About a dozen years later {circ. 76) St. Jude wrote 
to the same Churches, and (vv.*- formally quoted 
2 P as an apostolic document. As to tne later 
history of 2 P, it is important to emphasize the 
fact tliat 1 P and 2 P were written to wholly 
different groups of Churches. It is q^uito natural, 
therefore, that their fate should be diflerent. For 
a long time Gentile Christians would trouble 
themselves but little as to an Epistle addressed 
to Jewish Christians. Hence the comparative 
obscurity into which 2 P fell. 

There is little room for difference of opinion as 
to the date of 2 P among critics who maintain the 
genuineness of the Epistle, and hold the almost 
universal opinion that it was written as a sequel to 
1 P, the latter Epistle being placed near the end of 
St. Peter’s life. The case, however, is somewhat 
altered for any who follow B. Weiss and Kiihl (see 
above, p. 782 f.) in their view that 1 P was written 
about the year 64. Yet these critics do not diverge 
from the conclusion as to the date of 2 P mentioned 
just above. On the one hand, Kiihl urges that the 
silence of the Epistle as to the destruction of 
Jerusalem is a proof that it was written before 
the year 70. On the other, the fact that St. 
Peter holds himself henceforth alone responsible 
for the instruction of those to whom he writes, 
though he is aware that St. Paul had written 
to them, points to a time after the death of the 
latter apostle. The most probable date, there¬ 
fore, is (according to Kiihl) about the middle of 
the 6 th decade. 
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II. The Question of the Genuineness op 
THE Epistle.—1. Integrity of the Epistle. 
Before discussing the problem of the genuineness 
of the Epistle we must clear out of the way the 
question of its integrity. Are we bound to con¬ 
sider the Epistle as a whole ? May not some of 
the difficulties in regard to its genuineness arise 
from the fact that the Epistle as it stands has 
been interpolated? In this matter Kiihl has in¬ 
herited the suspicions of two earlier critics— 
Bertholdt and Lange. It will be sufficient to 
examine the case as stated by Kiihl. He sup¬ 
poses ( 1 ) that the whole of ch. 2 is an inter¬ 
polation ; (2) that in 3'** words have been 
inserted to facilitate the dovetailing of the inter¬ 
polated passage into the original letter. In this 
original document, according to Klihl’s tlioory, 
the passage about prophecy was succeeded im¬ 
mediately by an exhortation—u/xcts 5^, dyawrfroif 
/ly'/jcrdrjTe tG>v irpoeiprifjilptav f^rffidrciiv virb rCiv dyiutp 
vpo<prjTU}yf toOto irpQroy ywdxTKOVTet k.t.\. He is 
thus enabled to maintain that the Epistle in its 
original form is older, in its present interpolated 
form more recent, than Jude. It should be added 
that the reference in 3^ to an earlier Epistle, 
addressed by the same writer to the same readers, 
likewise disappears. Suspicions as to the in¬ 
tegrity of a document, when they are in¬ 
terested, are themselves 8usj)iciou8. In this case 
they claim no external support. And the internal 
evidence of the Epistle is against them. The 
transition from 1®^ to 2^** is natural. The thought 
of ancient prophecy leads to a reference to its 
parody in the false prophets of old days. If the 
writer goes on to araw a parallel between the 
dangers of the past and the dangers which he 
foresees in the future, the sequence of his thought 
is quite simple. Again, there cannot be said to 
be any difterence in style between ch. 2 and the 
rest of the Epistle. Again, if affinities with Jude 
are most conspicuous in ch. 2, they are not con¬ 
fined to that chapter, and, when examined, they 
appear to be borrowings from Jude as clearly in ch. 
1 as in ch. 2 (see art. on Jude, § 4). Lastly, it will 
be shown later that the coincidences between 2 P 
and the Apocalypse of Peter are found both in ch. 1 
and in ch. 2 of 2 P. Their diffusion cannot but be 
a weighty argument for the integrity of the Epistle. 
The suspicions, then, of Kiilil and Lis predecessors 
in this view must be dismissed as arbitrary and un¬ 
supported by external or internal evidence. 

2. RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH.—T\\q investiga¬ 
tion falls under three heads—(1) the alleged use of 
the language and characteristic thoughts of 2 P in 
documents (other than Books of NT) belonging to 
Ist and 2nd centuries; (2) such alleged use of, and 
references to, 2 P in documents belonging to the 
period between the beginning of the 3rd century and 
the time of Eusebius ; (3) the evidence of Eusebius 
and of other wTiters of the 4th and 6th centuries; 
the reception of 2 P in the Canon of the Eastern 
(Greek) and Western Churches, and its rejection in 
tlie Syrian Church. 

(1) Some of the alleged coincidences will be 
examined in detail. The rest are dealt with in 
the general remarks at the end of this section. 

(a) Clement of Rome. —(i.) ‘We have Noah and 
Lot adduced in vii. 6 and xi. 1 similarly to what is 
done in 2 Peter ii. 6-9’ (Warfield in the January 
number of the Southern Presbyterian Review ^ 1882, 

L 63). But in Clement the examples of Noah and 
t do not stand side by side as in 2 P, but are 
widely separated in a whole series of OT worthies, 
(ii.) Clem. vii. raCra, dyavTjroi, oi> fibyov biidt vovde- 
ToUyret iricrrtWofiey, dXXA k, iavrods ifTOfitr/iffKoyret |i 
2 P 1'* 8\ Beyond the fact that the common 
Greek word meaning ‘remind’ occurs in both 
passages in reference to a letter, there is no re¬ 


semblance in phraseology or idea, (iii.) Clem, vii, 
Nwtf iidipv^ey fierdvoiay H 2 P 2*. Lightfoot, how* 
ever, shows that Clement probably derived this 
conception of Noah from the Sibylline Oracles, 
(iv.) Clem. ix. robs re\eL<as Xeirovpy'fja'ayTas ry ftryaXo- 
TToeirei abrov || 2 P P’. It must, however, be 
observed that in the LXX the noun {fieyaXoTrp^ireia) 
is (especially in the Psalms) a very favourite 
word, and that the adjective occurs in reference 
to God, e.g. 2 Mac 8^® (r6 /a. 6vofxa). The special 
phrase in question is an echo of the language of 
the Psalms—20 (21)* bb^ay k. fieyaXoirplTretayy 144 
(145) *• T^y pLeyaXoTTplrreiay rrjs 5b^rji r^s dyiuxrbyrjs crov 
. . . T^y bb^ay rijs pLcyaXoirpeirelas tqs ^aaiXelai (rov. 
In Clement the adj. is common, being used in 
reference to the Divine will, gifts, worship, 
strength, name (ix. xix. xlv. Ixi. Ixiv.). The im¬ 
pression that in Clement the phrase in question 
and similar expressions have a liturgical origin 
{i.e. that they are derived from [Greek] synagogue 
prayers) is confirmed by a reference to the Greek 
Liturgies, e.g. Liturgy of St. Chrysostom^ dyios tZ 
Kal wavdyioif koX fieyaXoirpew^i rj bb^a aov (Swainson 
p. 129), Liturgy of St. James (Swainson p. 268). 
(v.) Clem, xxiii. A passage is quoted as Scripture 
containing the words, ‘ These things we did hear 
in the days of our fathers also ; and behold we 
have grown old, and none of these things hath 
befallen us.’ The thought is not dissimilar to 
2 P 3“*, but there is no coincidence of expression. 
Clement probably took the quotation (cf. ‘ 2 Clem.’ 
xi.) ‘ from some spurious prophetic book ’; see 
Lightfoot, in loc. (vi.) Clem. xxxv. dKoXovOi^a-upLey 
ry bb(p ri}s dXrjffelas || 2 P 2^ But it must be remem¬ 
bered that the use of bbbs (e.g. rrjs bibaxvft 
see Hamack on Did. P) and the use of i) dX-tjOcLa 
(e.g. b Kavuv riji dXrjOtlas) are very common ; the 
combination of the two words therefore is in no 
way remarkable, (vii.) Clem, xxxiv. eZs rb fxerbxovs 
yevlffOai rCbv fi€ydX(ay k. iubb^ojv iirayyeXiQy 
airrou || 2 P P. But it must be noticed that the 
phrase has a parallel in an earlier chapter (xix.), 
/xeydXwy Kal ivbb^cov pLcreiXrjtpbrei wpd^eojv. Compare 
also xxvi. t6 fieyaXetov rijs iirayyeXias abroO. 

(b) The Ancient Homily (^2 Clement ’) xvi. tpx^rai 
ijbr} h h/jdpa rijs Kplaews wy KXl^avos Kaibfieyos Kal ra/n)- 
(Tovral Tiyes [lege al buydjueis] tup obpavQVf Kal iraca 
yrj ws fibXipos iirl wpl T7}Kb/x€yoSf Kal rbre (paytiaerai rd 
Kpvipia Kal (pavtpd tpya twp dvOpdiiriap || 2 P TP' 

The language of the earlier part of the extract is 
largely derived from Mai 4b Is 34*. The idea of 
the conflagration of the world at the ludgment 
was somewhat widely current in the 2nd cent. 
In the last clause there is in language, idea, and 
context a certain coincidence with 2 P 3** {yfj Kal 
rd iv abri tpya ebpeOifit^erai), where, however, the 
reading (see alx)ve, p. 790) is very doubtful. The 
notion, however, or a disclosure of secret things 
is inseparable from the notion of the judgment; 
and the language and thought of the Homily are 
in reality nearer to Ro 2^^ 1 Co 3^* 4* than to 
2 P 3^*. Spitta, Der Zweite Brief -p. 634 n., notices 
some other coincidences, of which tlie most striking 
are Horn, v. (t) bk iirayyeXla rov Xpiarov fieydXrj Kal 
eavfJMOT^ i<my) || 2 P P ; Horn. ix. (i^ elXiKpipovs 
Kapbla^) 11 2 P 3' (butef. Is38», He 10^**); Horn. xiy. 
(iir* iaxdnav rwv ijfJ-fpuv) || 2 P 3^ (a phrase unique in 
NT but not uncommon in LXX). 

(c) Didachi.—* The passage 3, 6-8,’ writes Spitta 
(p. 634n.), ‘shows a very remarkable kinship with 
«mde and 2 Peter. We notice the rare expression 
ybyyvaoi (cf. Jude ^•), and especially the twice 
repeated pXa(r<l>'ijfJilo; abSdbrjs and rpificjVf and we 
compare 2 P 2^*.’ In Did., however, the rpi atop ii 
part of a phrase which clearly comes from Is 66*. 
For abOdbrj^ cf. Pr 2P*, Tit P. When the whole 

♦Oomp. Theoph. ad Autol. U. 86, i» nmptitu »ml 
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chapter of the DidacM is read, the idea that we 
have here a literary link with 2 P vanishes. 

{d) Ignatius, —Spitta points out coincidences be¬ 
tween Ignatius and 2 V—Eph xi. 1, xii. 2 |1 2 P 3*® ; 
xiv. 1II 2 P 1^® ; Trail, xiii. 3 (J evpeBelrifiev Afioj/xoi) 
II 2 P 3^®. The last is tlie only one in the series 
which deserves consideration, and about it Spitta 
himself allows that the phrase of Ira. may very 
well be ‘ stereotyp gewordene Wunschformel.* 

(e) Barnabas xv. aweriXeaep iv i}fjL^paLi. toOto 
\ 4yei dfrt i^aKi<rxi^lois ir€<riv <rvPTe\4(rei KBpios rA 
aBvfrapra, ij yiip ijjijdpa irap’ aim} [arj/xalvei] xlXta irrj, 
abrbs 31 poi fiaprvpiiX^ywv* T5oi> iip.ipa Kvplov Harai wf 
x£Xta II2 P 3*. In connexion with this passage of 
Barnabas it will be convenient to bring together 
and to discuss the whole group of passages which 
are alleged to be reminiscences of 2 P 3®. 

(i.) Justin, Dial. 81, t6 odv elprjfiivov iv roti \byoit 
rouTois, i(prfv' /carA ycLp rAf ij/xipas rod ^u\ou al Tj/xipat 
roO XaoC fxov Haovraiy tA ipya tCov Tr6vo)v airrOiv rraXanii- 
aovcrr (Is 65^) vevorfiKapev 8 tl fJLvaTtjpltp 

jxjjvBei, ws ybp t} 'A5Apt etpip-o, Sri 5 5’ Ap rjpdpg. 4>dyy 
dirb roO ^yXou, ip iKclp-p diroBapeiraif iypit)p.€P aurdp 
dpairXripcoaapTa x^^t® ffvPijKafxep Kal rb clpTjfxipOP 

6ri 'll pi pa Kvplov (is x^‘® di roGro jvpdyeip. 
There tlien follows a reference to Rev 20*'’^-. 

(ii.) Iren. v. 23. 2 (Iren, has given one interpreta¬ 
tion of Gn 2^’ and then proceeds), ‘Quidam autem 
rursus in millesiinum annum reuoeant mortem 
Adte: quoniam enim dies Domini sicut mille anni, 
non superposuit autem mille annos sed intra eos 
mortuus est.’ 

(iii.) In V. 28. 3 Ircnoeus is discussing Gn 2^'*—‘a 
narrative of the past and a prophecy of the future* 
—^ ydp i}pJpa Kvplov cis x^^*® ijpipais 

ffVPTeriXeffrai tA ytyop&ra, 

(iv.) In Hipp. in Dan, 23. 24 the words— ijpipa db 
{ydp) Kvplov (cif) x^Xta irt )—are adduced in reference 
to creation.* 

There is no doubt that the final source of the 
saying is Ps 89 (90) *, But the question remains 
whether the writers just cited take the phrase 
directly from 2 P or whether they borrow it from 
some source independent of 2 P, to which indeed 
2 P may well itself be a debtor for it. Three 
points must be noticed. (1) In all the writers 
cited above (except 2 P) the form of the phrase 
consistently is ijpipa Kvplov, (2) In all of them 
the saying is used in regard to the mystical in¬ 
terpretation of a passage in Gn 2—in Barn., Iren, 
(v. 28. 3), ilipp* in reference to Gn 2^*-; in Justin, 
Iren. (v. 23. 2) in reference to Gn 2^’. Thus the 
context in all these passages is very similar and 
quite alien from the context in 2 P. (3) That 
speculations similar to the idea expressed in this 
saying were current in Rabbinical literature is 
clear from Schbttgen and Wetstein on 2 P 3®, and 
from Schbttgen, JiorcB Ileb, ii. p. 497. And this 
evidence as to Jewish thought on tJie matter is 
carried back into the 1st cent. A.D. (Schiirer, HJP 
II. iii. 138 f.) by a passage in the Book of Jubilees 
(sometimes called the ‘ Little Genesis ’), referred 
to by Hilgenfeld on Barn, xv., which (see Jahrb. 
f. hibl, UHss, ii. p. 241) runs as follows: ‘And 
[Adam] lived 70 years less than 1000 years; for 
a thousand years are as one day according to the 
heavenly testimony. Therefore it is written con¬ 
cerning the tree of knowledge, “ On the day when 
ye eat thereof, ye shall die.*’ VVherefore he lulfilled 
not the years of that day, but died therein.* The 
subject, it will be observed, is the same as that in 
relation to which Justin and Iren. (v. 23. 2) adduce 
the saying. The evidence, then, seems clearly to 
point to tne conclusion that the source of the in- 
* Compare Hippolytiw, * Heads against Oaius,* in Uermathena 
vii. p. 408 f . (cf. pp. 406, 418), * The number of the years is not 
the number of days, but it represents the space of one day.. . 
according to the saying, One day in the world of the righteous 
is as a thousand years.^ 
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terpretation of a thousand years as ‘ a day of the 
Lord* was Jewish, probably a Haggada concerned 
with Gn 2. The saying became something of a 
commonplace in the Christian literature of the 
2nd cent., and was used by the Fathers, cited above, 
in a sense more cognate to its Jewish origin than 
that in which it is found in 2 Peter. 

if) The Testaments of the XII, Patriarchs ,— 
The parollela in this book ‘render it probable,* 
says Warfield p. 52, ‘ that the author had and 
used 2 Peter.* ‘They are such,* he continues, 
‘as the very rare phrase piaapoh [Oxford MS— 
pj.d(Tpa(yi] rys yys in Benj. 8, cf. 2 P 2^® — a phrase 
found in 2 Peter only in the NT, and in the Test. 
XII. Patt, only in its age; the rare phrase roO 
TrXdrrtip Xbyovs in Reuben 3, which seems to have 
been suggested by 2P 2®; the use of rypeip in 
Reuben 6, just as it is used in 2 P 2®.* As to the 
first of these alleged coincidences it must be 
noticed (1) that the word piaapibs is found in Wis 
14®*, 1 Mac 4^, and occurs elsewhere in the Testa- 
mentSy viz. in Levi 17; (2) that it has been already 
used in the immediately preceding context {ob ydp 
p, ip Kapblq .); (3) tnat the special phrase (r?;? 
yyi) is suggested by the metaphor of the sentence 
{ibairep ydp b ijXios ob pialperai irpocrix^^ sbirpop 
. . . oifrt»> Kal b KaBapbt poOs €p roh piaffpots ryt yyt 
avpexbpepos k.t.X,), The plirase TrXdrreip Xbyovi is 
used in Demostlienes and other classical writers. 
In regard to the last of the three coincidences it 
must bo sufficient to refer to Jude®, Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch 7* 18^; similar phrases are com¬ 
mon in the Enochian literature (see art. on JUDB, 
vol. ii. p. 801). 

{g) Tno Shepherd of Ilcrmas.—TiOliTi {dcrllirt des 
Hermas p. 431) and Warfield (p. 51) have collected 
a number of passages in the which they 

suppose to contain reminiscences of 2 P. It must be 
sufficient to examine three of the passages on which 
special stress is laid, (i.) Vis. i. 3. 4, rf l<rxvp<} 
p^piari rbp obpapbp Kal OepeXahaa^ r^p yyp eirl 

bddriap || 2 P 3®. In reality, however, tlie passage is 
an echo of passages in the OT, Ps 23 (24) ® 103 (104) ®^* 
135 (136) ® (N®* • AT), Is 40®®, and has no points of 
contact with the language of 21*. (ii.) Sim. viii. 

11, d Kbpios iirepyj/i pe jirXayxviadels irdai dovpai ryp 
perdpoiap Kalirtp tipQp py 6ptwp d^lu/p Sid rd ipya 
abrQp* dXXA paKpbOvpos Cbp (J Kbpios BiXei k.t.X, ||2P 
3®. Zabn urges that of the many passages in 
Hermas which deal with repentance, this alone 
connects it with the Divine paxpoBopla and em- 
hasizes the universality of the gift. But it must 
e observed (a) that the rdaip is taken up from the 
immediately preceding context, (braye sal irdai Xiye 
tpa perapo-fiaojai ; (j8) that the passage has quite as 
much affinity with Ac 17®**- Ko 2^ as with 2 P 3“. 
(iii.) Sim, vi. 4, 4, rys rpvtpys Kal dvdrys b xp<i*'os Hopa 
iarl pla , . . idv oSp plap ijf^ipap rpv(prf)<ry ns Kal 
dwaryOy k.t.X. ||2P 2^®. But it will bo noticed (a) 
that the play ypipap of Hermas points to the riot as 
shortlived, the ip hy-ipqi of 2 P points to it as shame¬ 
less—‘in broad daylight*; (j9) that hoihrpvtpij and 
dwdry are favourite words with Hermas. As to 
the former, the desire voiKCKiap rpvipQp is a sign of 
the presence of ‘ the angel of evil * in a man 
(Hand. vi. 2. 6). Again, dirdry in Hand, viii. 6 
has a place among the ‘ evil works ’ from whicli 
‘ the bondservant of God must abstain.* Having 
been thus spoken of separately^ they are joined 
together in a long description of * the man who 
tMnks that he has the spirit* (Jfanef. xi. 12), and 
they reempear separately and side by side through¬ 
out the SMh Parable. Their occurrence, therefore, 
in Hennas appears to be quite independent of 2 P. 
Other coincidences are Vis. iii. 7. 1II 2 P 2’®; Vis, 
iv. 3. 4II2 P 2®*; Sim. v. 6. 8, 7. 1, viii. 11.1, ix. 1.3. 
9II2 P1* (but the use of iirCXvsis in regard to the 
parables is quite obvious); Sim, vi. 2. 2 i| 2 P 2^* 
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(but KaTa 4 > 6 opd is common in the LXX); Sim. vi. 2. 
6II2 P 2^® (but in Hernias ^/47rX^^ai is the natural 
word to use of sheep entangled in thorns, etc.); 
Sim. ix. 17. 6,18. 11| 2 P 2« (but cf. Gal When, 
then, the passages in Hermas are examined, the 
conclusion is that they are interesting as illustra¬ 
tions of the passages in 2 P, but give no probability 
to a theory of literary dependence. 

(A) Justin^ Dial. 82, ‘For with us even until 
now are there prophetic gifts, whereby you also 
yourselves [i.e. you Jews] should know that 
the things which of old belonged to your nation 
have now been transferred to us. But as there 
were withal false prophets in the time of the 
holy prophets who arose among you, so also in the 
present day are there mimy false teachers {xf/evoodi- 
dda-KoXoi) also, of whom our Lord forewarned us to 
beware.* ‘ But where,* Warfield asks (p. 51 f.), ‘ can 
this forewarning be found? Does it exist anywhere 
but in 2 P 2Mcf. l'-^^). . . . It is exceedingly difficult 
to see how there can be any reasonable aoubt but 
that these passages are drawn from 2 Peter. And 
if so, it is noticeable that Justin refers to 2 Peter with 
respect, as Scripture, as, practically, the words of 
our Lord—in a word, as an authoritative book 
giving the Lord*s teaching. * To Warfield’s question 
as to the source of this warning Justin himself 
supplies a decisive answer. After a few words on 
our Lord*s foreknowledge, Justin continues, * For 
He said that we should bo murdered and hated for 
His name’s sake, and that many false prophets and 
false Christs should come (Tap6Xei;<roi»rat) in His 
name and lead many astray ; and this is the case.* 
The reference, therefore, plainly is to Mt 24®* ®* 
There are apparently only two reasons which can 
be pleaded as grounds for hesitation. (1) The word 
^evScdiddcKaXoi does not occur in the report of our 
Lord’s words in Mt, or indeed anywhere in the NT 
except in 2 P. But in Christian circles, whore the 
words \f/€vddd€\<f> 0 Sf xl/evdawdarroXot, \l/€v 8 o\ 6 yoSt xf/ev- 
Sofidprvs, xf/evdoTrpo(pT]TrjSf xl/€vd 6 xpt>o'Tos were all current 
(aU occurring in NT), and where a SiSdcrKaXos was 
closely alliea to a 7 rpo<fyqT 7 }s, the word xj/evdodidda’- 
KaXos was sure to arise, and its occurrence in two 
writers cannot be taken to imply literary obliga¬ 
tion. In Ep. Polyc, 7 we find rAs xpfvdodidaffKaXlas, 
and in Didach€ 13^* ^ 3i5d<r/caXos dXrjdivbs appears as 
well as irpo<pT^ 7 }s dXrjOivds —a phrase which implies 
xj/evdodiddorKaXos. (2) A parallel is drawn in Justin, 
as in 2 P, between the raise teachers in the Chris¬ 
tian Church and the false prophets in Israel. But 
it will be observed (a) that the comparison is very 
natural in a discussion of the presence of prophetic 
gifts in the Church ; (jS) that Justin does not speak 
of it as part of the warning for which he quotes the 
Lord’s authority. There is a similarity between 
the passage in 2 P and that in Justin, but it justi¬ 
fies no other conclusion in the case of Justin than 
that which we reached in the case of Hermas. 

(i) Melito, —A passage is a noted from a fragment 
of Melito’s Apology^ which nas been preserved in a 
Syriac translation (Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacurrit 
p. 60 f.), of which the principal clauses are as 
follows; ‘ There was once a flood and mnd, and 
the chosen men were destroyed by a mighty north 
wind . . . but, again, at another time there was 
a flood of waters, and all men and living crea¬ 
tures were destroyed by the multitude of waters, 
and the just were preserved in an ark of wood, by 
the ordinance of God. So also it will be at the 
last time; there shall be a flood of fire, and the 
earth shall be burnt up together with its moun¬ 
tains, and men shall be burnt up together with the 
idols which they have made . . . and the sea, 
together with its isles, shall be burnt; and the just 
shall be delivered from the fury, like their fellows 
in the ark from the waters of the Deluge.* Tt 
should be noticed that earlier in the fragment 
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(p. 50) there had been an allusion to the judgment 
of lire: ‘Fear Him who sbaketh the earth . . . 
and reraoveth the mountains from their place; 
Him who can make Himself like lire, and burn up 
everything.* Further, it Avill be observed (a) that 
Melito refers not only to the Flood and the great 
judgment by lire, but also to the destruction of 
the Tower of Babel; and {f) that tlie destruction 
of the Tower has a place in the Sibylline Oracles 
iii. 97 ir., while in the immediately preceding con¬ 
text (iii. 8211*.) there is a prophecy of the destruc¬ 
tion of the world by fire. In line 109 there is an 
incidental allusion to the Flood, a subject which is 
treated at lengtli in bk. i., the early date, how-' 
ever, of this book not being so fully established as 
that of bk. iii. (Schiirer, IIJP ii. iii. p. 287). There 
are no links of phraseology or of characteristic 
iileas which connect Melito with 2 P. The verdict, 
therefore, of Westcott (Canon, p. 223 n.) seems to be 
the only reasonable one : ‘ It is impossible therefore 
to allirm that the reference in Melito is to 2 Peter, 
and not rather to the Sibyllines or to the wide¬ 
spread tradition on which they rested.* 

{k) Theophiliis of Antioch. —Two passages have 
been pointed out in Theophilus ad Autolychum^ 
which, it is urged, have all the appearance of 
being reminiscences of 2 P. (i.) ii. 9, ol 8 ^ roO deou 
dvdpujTToi^ Trv€vp,aT 0 (p 6 p 0 L * TTveOparos dylov Kal TTpoc^ijrai 
yev 6 fjL€V 0 L k.t.X. Compare 2 P M irret/pLaros 
dylov <j>€pbp.€V 0 L iXdXrjaap dirb 0€ov dvdpuvoi {ol dyioi 
0 €oO dvOpoTToiy t<A, etc.). But it must be noticed 
that the key-word of the passage {TvevpLarocpbpoi) is 
derived from the liXX of Hos 9’ (6 . . . 

o TrvevfiaTO(p 6 pos)y Zeph S'*; that Theophilus uses the 
word in the sense of ‘ an inspired speaker ’ in ii. 22 
{at dyiai ypa(pal Kal irdyres ol TryevfjLaTOipdpot)^ iii. 12 
{ 8 id t 8 roi)y .duras Trvevfxaroipbpovs ivl wv^OparL 0 eov 
XeXaXijK^pai ); that lan^iage sindlar to that under 
discussion is habitual in Theophilus ; see ii. 33, 35, 
iii. 17, cf. Justin, Apol. i. 33 ; and, lastly, that the 
phrase ‘ man of God ’ is very common in the OT 
(occurring some 50 tunes) in reference to a prophet. 
Thus a reference to other passages in Theophilus 
shows that here he is using LXX language in 
reference to the Prophets, (ii.) ii. 13. In his treat¬ 
ment of the Divine command, ‘ Let there be light,’ 
Theophilus observes, 17 didra^n o 8 v roO OeoD, to 0 t 6 
i<jTLP 6 X 6 yos avTOUy (^alyuv wcrirep X^x^oi iv olK'fip.arL 
avvexoi-Uvipy t<pu}TLaev rrjv vtt* ovpavbv. The metaphor 
is thought to bo derived from 2 P 1 ^®. But the 
word oh-npa is suggested by the previous context— 
dvOpuwos ydp KdT<j) ibv dpx^rai. (k rjys y?)^ olKo8op.€iy — 
the human building is contrasted with the Divine. 
The metaphor of the Xvxvos is obviously suggested 
by the subject under discussion—-the light kmdled 
by man is contrasted with the light kindled by 
God. If it is thought necessary to find a ‘ source ’ 
for a metaphor so obvious in the context, 2 Es 
124 *i («q’u enim nobis superasti ex omnibus pro- 
idietis, sicut lucerna in loco ohscuro *) is as near to 
Theoph. as is 2 P. 

(1) Irenceus .—We have already dealt with two 
passages in this writer (p. 800). In two other 
passages he has been supposed to be relying on 
2 P. (i.) iii. 1. 1, perd 8 ^ r^v toijtcov [5C. Petri et 
Pauli] ^^o 8 op II 2 P P®. But that ^^o 8 oi {exitus) 
was not an uncommon word in this sense in early 
Christian literature has been pointed out on p. 
770, (ii.) ‘We come in the fourth book’ (xxxvi. 

4), Warfield writes (n. 49), ‘to anotlier i)n8sage 
in which [Irena’us] adduces Noah, then Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Lot, to show that God will punish 
the wicked and save the holy. Our minds go im¬ 
mediately to 2 Peter ii. 4-7, whence the framing 

The word is printed here as it appears In Otto's ed. of 
Theophilus and in the Caiubridgo LXX. But it is possible that 
it should be accented as a j>a63ive, wttv/Juiro<^opo(. See Light* 
foot’s note on Ignatius S 2 >h. 1 . 
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109), who speaks of the Hypotyposeis as ‘giving 
inte^retations of Genesis, Exodus, the Psalms, 
the Ei)istle8 of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, and 
Ecclesiastious (roD iKKXrjcriacrTiKov),* The last phrase 
is probably a scribe’s blunder for twv ^K/cXij<rta<r- 
riKwv; compare Rufinus, in Symh, Apost, 38, ‘ alii 
libri sunt, qui non canonici sed ecclesiastici a 
maioribus appellati sunt.* If this be so, Photius 
has in mind the non-Canonical books mentioned 
by Eusebius. On the other side must be set two 
meces of evidence, (a) Cassiodorus {de Instit. 
uiv,) in a passage of the Preface asserts that 
‘it is said (ferunt) that Clement expounded the 
Divine Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa¬ 
ment from the beginning to the end.* But in a 
later passage (c. 8) of the same book he limits 
the scope of Clement’s work, ‘In epistolis autem 
canonicis Clemens Alexandrimis ... id est in 
epistola S. Petri prima, S. Joannis prima et secunda, 
et Jacobi, quredam Attico sermone declarauit.* 
(/3) Cassiodorus goes on to speak of a translation 
which he had made of Clement’s expositions, but 
in which he omitted doctrinal statements which 
offended him. It is probable, on the whole, that 
the Latin version of Clement’s expositions which 
wo now possess is that of Cassiodorus. This Latin 
version includes expositions of 1 P, Jude, 1 Jn, 
2 Jn. It will be seen that this series of Epistles 
corresponds with the list given by Cassiodorus, 
if in the latter we suppose that James was sub¬ 
stituted by a mistake tor Jude. We have, then, 
two conflicting views—one (based on the evidence 
of Eus., Photius, and the Preface of Cassiodorus) 
to the effect that Clement commented on all 
the Catholic Epistles; the other (supported by 
Cassiodorus’ statement in the body of nis work, 
and by the extant Latin version of Clement’s 
commentaries) to the effect that Clement com¬ 
mented on four of the Catholic Epistles, 2 P not 
having a place among those four. The reconcilia¬ 
tion of tliese two contradictory conclusions, so 
far as 2 P at least is concerned, may be found 
in the supposition that Clement did comment on 
2 P, but that in his work it had a place by tlio 
side, not of 1 P but of the Apocalypse Peterf 
which Clement quotes as the work of Peter and 
as Scripture {Eclogce ex Scriptt. Proph. xli. xlviii. 
xlix.). In that case Cassiodorus might well exclude 
Clement’s comments on 2 P from his avowedly 
eclectic version ; or they may have had no place 
in his copy of Clement. It is an important fact that 
no passage can be adduced from Clement’s works in 
which 2 P is referred to, still less any in which it is 
quoted by name. Thus the evidence, which cannot 
be considered as altogether free from doubt, points 
to the conclusion that Clement regarded 2 P as 
a book, hovering, like the Apocalypse of Peter, on 
the borders of the number of the nooks definitely 
recognized as Apostolic, but that he did not place 
it on a level with IP. (6) Origen. The first 
absolutely incontrovertible reference in Christian 
literature to 2 P is found in the words of Origen 
reported by Eus. HE vi. xxv. 8, . . . 

pLav iTiCToXijv dpoXoyovphrjy KaraXtXocTreVf iaroj dt Kal 
devripav* dp<pi^dXXeTaL ydp. No other passage is 
quoted from any of Origen’s works now extant 
in the original Greek in which he quotes from, 
or alludes to, 2 P. There are, however, several 
passages in Hujinus* translation of certain works 
of Origen, not extant in Greek, where 2 P is used. 
They are as follows. In Ep. ad Horn, iv. 9 (ed. 
Lomm. vi. p. 302), ‘ ad participationem capiendam 
diuinm naturae, sicut Petrus Apostolus edocuit* 
(2 P P); ib» viii. 6 (vii. p. 234), ‘ Petrus in epis¬ 
tola sua dicit Gratia uobis et pax multiplicetur 

* Zahn (Forteh. iii. p. 164) suggests that in view of its 
prophetio contents Olement connected 2 P with the Petrine 
ApootUtfpse, 


in recognitione Dei; et iteruui alibi Ut boni dis- 
pensatoros multiplicis gratiie Dei ’ (2 P P, 1 P 4^®); 
in Exod. xii. 4 (ix. p. 149), ‘ Scio enim scriptum 
esse, quia unusquisque a quo uincitur huic et seruus 
addicitur* (2 P 2^^^); in Levit. iv. 4 (ix. p. 221), 
‘Et iterum Petrus dicit Consortes, inquit, facti 
eatis divinaj naturm’ (2 P P); in Num. xiii. 8 
(x. p. 167), ‘ Et ut ait quodam in loco Scriptura 
Mutum animal huinana voce respondens arguit 
propheUe dementiam* (2 P 2^®); in Lib, Jesu Naue 
vii. I (xi. p. 63), ‘ Petrus etiam duabus epistolarum 
suarum personat tubis.* Compare the allusions 
in the two following passages— in Num. xviii. 4 
(x. p. 228), ‘ Consuetudinem propheticam . . . de 
qua dicitur Omnis prophetia non potest propria 
absolutione constare * (2 P 1^); in Ezech, v. 3 
(xiv. p. 74), ‘Multo nobis utilius fuerat diuino 
non oredidisae sermoni, quam post credulitatem 
adhuc ruraiim ad peccata conuerti, quae ante com- 
misimus* (2 P 2®^). The question remains — Aio 
these references to, and quotations from, 2 P part 
of the original text of Origen, or insertions by 
Rufinus ? (1) It is a fact wortli noticing, that while 
it would have been consonant with Eusebius* plan 
{HE III. iii. rivet rdv Kard xpbeovs eKKXr)<ria<rrtKu»v 
<rvyypa(ptiov bTroLa.it Kixpl^o-i twv dvriXeyopivtav) to 
record the use which Origen made of the Epistle, 
hod he found in the Greek text of Origen the 
assages given above from the Latin translation, he 
oes not notice their existence. (2) It would not 
have been against the probabilities of the case if 
no reference to 2 P had occurred in the extant 
Greek works of Origen, and yet a single allusion 
or so had been made to that Epistle in a work 
which chanced to survive only in a Latin trans¬ 
lation. But it is certainly strange that not one 
reference is to be found in the works of Origen 
extant in Greek, but that half a dozen present 
themselves in those works of Origen which exist 
only in Ruiiuus’ Latin. The idea of OeoTroltfcnt, for 
example, is a characteristic thought with Origen 
(as indeed it is with Clement). We are surprised 
that twice in the works which arc preserved to 
us in Ruhnus’ translathui Origen illustrates the 
idea from 2 P, while in his other works he never 
does so. Thus the number of references to 2 P in 
Rufinus’ translation creates a suspicion as to their 
genuineness. (3) Each of these references to, or 
quotations from, 2 P can, it is believed, be cut out 
without injury to the context.* But whatever be 
the truth as to the references to 2 P found in 
those works of Origen which have reached us only 
through the medium of Rufinus* translation, the 
deliberate statement of Origen as to 2 P remains. 
The phrase dpKpi^dXXerai ydp clearly conveys, not 
an opinion of Origen’s, but information as to the 
division of opinion in his time ; it may further be 
thought to BU^'fjest that 2 P had already secured 
a positiony whicli was assailed. The words of the 
previous clause—ferrw bb xal devrtpav —leave us in 
little doubt that Origen’s judgment was unfavour¬ 
able to the Epistle. 

(ii.) Egypt ,—The two ^reat Egyptian versions, 
the Sahidic and the Bohairic, contain all the seven 
Catholic Epistles. The date of these versions, 
however, has not been put beyond doubt. Light- 
foot placed ‘ the completion or codification of the 
Memphitic [i.e. Bohairic] version* at the middle of 
the 3rd cent. (Scrivener, Plain Introduction * p. 343). 
Headlam, in his completion of Lightfoot’s article 
• Id one paesage referred to above—* Petrus in epistola lua 
dicit Gratia uobTs et pax multiplicetur in recognitione Dei: 
et iterum alibi Ut boni dispensatores multiplicis gratUs Del’ 
(Lomm. vii. p. 234)—there seems to be some positive evidence for 
the theory of Interpolation. It would be most unnatural for 
Origen to refer to 2 P with the words in epistola sua ; to quote 
the salutation of 2 P, which only differs from that of 1 P by 
immaterial addition {in reoognttions Dei)’, and then to odd a 
quotation from 1 P, introducing it with the phrase et \Urum 
alibi. 
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(in the fourth edition of Scrivener, ii. p. 104 f.)* 
holds that * it has been sufficiently proved ■ that 
translations into Coptic existed in the 3rd cent., 
very probably in the 2nd.* F. Robinson (art. on 
Egyptian versions in vol. i. p. 670 tf.) urges 
that such conclusions are in danger of outrunning 
the evidence, and that ‘historical evidence, on 
the whole, points to the 3rd cent, as the period 
when the first Coptic translation was made.* The 
investigation desiderated by Westcott (Canon p. 
370), i,e. ‘how far an older work underlies the 
printed text, and whether that can be attributed 
to one author,* has not yet been accomplished. 
We must therefore acquiesce in his verdict as to 
the Bohairic version, a verdict which is even more 
applicable to the Sahidic—‘ till this has been deter¬ 
mined, no stress can be laid upon the evidence which 
the version affords for the disputed Cath. Epp.* 
(iii.) Carthage. —There is no evidence that Ter- 
tullian or Cyprian was acquainted with 2 P. 

(iv.) Asia Minor,—(a) In a letter to Cyprian 
(Cyprian, Ep, Ixxv. 6), FirmUian, bp. of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, writes; ‘Stephanus . . . adhuc etiam 
infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos apostolos . . . 
qui in epistolis suis haereticos execrati sunt et 
ut eos euitemus monuerunt.* The reference, it 
would seem, must be to 2 P, since 1 P contains 
no indictment of heretics. (6) Methodius, bp. of 
Olympus and afterwards of Patara, who appears 
to have suffered in the Diocletian persecution. 
Zahn (Gesch. Kan. i. i. p. 313) points out some 
passages in the treatise de Ecsurrectione, in which 
he thinks that this writer alludes to 2 P 3^®'^*. 
They are as follows;— iKTrvpiadi^aera.L tikv ydip xpbt 

KdOapsLP Kal dpaKaiPLS/xbv Karapaalip Tras KaTaK\v^6fi€P09 
b Kbfffios irvplt ob pL^p €l$ dirciXeiav iXebaerai iravreX^ 
Kol (pOopdp , , . Stb dpdyKT) 6^ Kal t^p yrjp abdis Kal rbp 
ovpavbp fierd t^p iKtpXbywcriP icreadat. vdPTUP Kal rbp 
ppasfjLbp (ed. Jahn p. 78); and again, tpa yiPilxrKOjpep 
ebdTjMrtpop 6ri irdprup wpl Kara^aaLcp Karofi^povfjiipiap 
rd ip dyptlq. ffJjpLara Kal biKatoabp^ bLairpeypaprc KaO- 
direp i^vxfpf bdari rtp Tvplj obdbp dXyvpbpLepa rrpbs abrov, 
im^-fiaoprai. (p. 94). But the words of Methodius do 
not contain any phrases borrowed from 2 P, and may 
well be speculations on the iKirypujcns independent 
of that Epistle. There is, however, a fragment 
from the same treatise (Pitra, Anal. Sacra iii. p. 
611) which explicitly quotes 2 P 3®— 
rrjs Ba<ri\elas ihpbfiaaep rbp dtripavrop alQpa did rrjs 
Xihiados drjXup' yeypaipep yap b dyrdaroXoi ll^rpoy bri 
fila ijfiipa irapd KvpLip w$ X^Xta irrj ws 

hfiipa fjUa, In this connexion the evidence of the 
Dialogue which passes under the name of Adam- 
antius should be noticed. In tliis work, which 
was probably written in the later years of Con¬ 
stantine, large use is made of the works of 
Methodius (Hort in Diet. Christ. Biog. i. p. 39 f.), 
and 2 P is <juoted in it. In one passage (§ 2, p. 58 
ed. Wetstein) the orthodox interlocutor helps his 
Marcionite opponent out of a difficulty as to St. 
Paul*s authority by adducing Ac 9^“* and 2 P 3^* 
(irij Si bwb II^pou rou dTroiTT^Xou yeypafipipop). In 
another passage (§ 1, p. 41), it should be added, 
words (iKaarof ip ijTTrjrai robrip Kal SeSobXwrai) very 
near to those of 2 P 2^* are appealed to as ‘ the 
common proverb* (6 i^uSep \6yos). 

(v.) Borne. —(a) Murat. Canon. 2 P is not men¬ 
tioned in the text of the fragment as it stands. Zahn 
(Gesch. Kan. ii. 1. p. 110 n.), however, conjectures 
that in one passage some words have slipped out, 
and he would restore it thus: ‘ Apocalypsin 
etiam Johannis et Petri [unam] tantum reoipimus 
[epistulam; fertur etiam altera], quam quidarn 
ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ For tne lan¬ 
guage cf. Ens. RE III. iii. 4. The suggestion 
appears a probable one, but without nirther 
evidence it must remain a conjecture. (5) Rip- 
polytus. The following passages claim attention; 


— Befut. Hcer. ix. 7, ot vpb% pJip &pap alSobfiepoi Kal bwb 
d\r]delai avpayb/icpoi dipioKbiyovp fier* ob iroXb Si iirl 
rbp abrbp ^bp^opop dp€Kv\loPTO (2 P 2*®); in Dan. iii. 22, 
y yap dp Tts vTTorayy robrip Kal SeSobXurrai (2 P 2'*); 
tb. iv. 10, el ydp Kal pup ^paSupei irpb /caipoD, fxi] di\u)P 
rijp Kplcrip rip Kbsfip iirepeyKeip (2 P 3® 2®); ib, iv. 16, 
pdivore . . . diropvirrd^apres ol dpOpwiroi iKiriaujcnp rrjs 
iirovpaplov l^iarji; ib. iv. 60, tpa . diropuard^apres 

iKviffujpep rrj^ alStov i^iarjs (2 P 3^"^). Those coinci¬ 
dences are not such as to produce conviction.* The 
first two, which are not the least striking of the 
series, are of the nature of proverbs, and it is rash 
to infer literary indebtedness from the common 
use of such expressions. The use of eKireaetP in the 
last two passages is not in itself specially remark¬ 
able (cf. e.g. Gal 6^ Epist, ap. Eus. HE Vll. 
XXX. 13; Can. Petri Alex. 8, 10, 11 (Kouth, Bel. 
Sacr. iv. p. 31 ff.)). Taken together, however, 
these passages in llippolytus give the impression 
that he was acquainted with 2 1*. 

(vi.) T/i-e division of sections in Codex B. —In this 
MS there are two divisions of sections, one older 
than the other. This double division is carried on 
through the Catholic Epistles with the exception 
of one Epistle. In 2 P (standing between 1 P and 
1 Jn) the older divisions are wanting (Gregory, 
Proleg. i. pp. 166, 359). The conclusion is inevitable 
that the ancestor of Codex B, to which these 
divisions were first attached, did not contain 2 P. 

(vii.) Old Latin Texts.—TheX there were pre- 
Hieronymian Latin translations of 2 P (see above, 
p. 796) is clear. But the fragments which re¬ 
main indicate that these translations belonged to 
the later ‘ Italian * type of text; nor is there any 
evidence that others of earlier date ever existed. 
This view, in regard to the absence of 2 P from 
older Latin translations of the Catholic Epistles, is 
confirmed by the fact to which Westcott (Canon 
p.26311'.) calls attention, ‘It appears that the Latin 
text of the Epistle [in the Vulgate] not only ex¬ 
hibits constant and remarkable differences from 
the text of other parts of the Vulgate, but also 
differs from the first Epistle in the rendering of 
words common to both; ... it further appears 
that it differs not less clearly from the Epistle of 
St. Jude (which was received in the African 
Church) in those parts which are almost identical 
in the Greek.* ‘The supposition,* he adds, ‘that 
it was admitted into the Canon at the same time 
with them becomes at once unnatural.* 

To sum up the evidence of the 3rd cent.: 2 P was 
probably commented on by Clement, but regarded 
as the companion, not of 1 P but of Wiq Apocalypse 
of Peter; it is not, however, quoted in his extant 
works. Origen certainly knew of the Epistle as 
accepted by some, but rejected by others; it is 
probable that he himself did not use it. It was 
received into the Canon by the Egyptian Churches, 
but the time of its reception we do not know. It 
was accepted in Asia Minor by Firmilian and Meth¬ 
odius, the latter of whom regards the Apocalypse 
of Peter as ‘inspired* (Conviv. Virg. ii. 6). It 
is mobable, but not certain, that it was Imown 
at Rome in the time of Hippolytus. Neither 
Tertullian nor Cyprian refers to it, and it does 
not appear to have been included among the 
Catholic Epistles in any but the late pre-Hiero- 
nymian Latin texts. There is no Western attesta¬ 
tion of the Epistle during this period. 

(3) We now pass to the 4th cent., when the 
place which, as will appear, 2 P had already secured 
among the Apostolic txioks became assured every¬ 
where except in the Syrian Church, (a) Eusebius, 
It appears from HE ll. xxiii. 25 (r^j Xeyojjdptjt *Ioi55a, 

* Zahn (Oeioh. Kcpn. i. i. p. 316 n.) also compares with 2 P 
Hipp. AfiUchr,^ 2 , U liitu dwk/Mtts , , . iStp 

xal ^utif rk murkp xctkik fxaOriTtvaivrtf oum 

a iiieu v/utSp iirt¥tieK. But there is no close resemblance in 
language. 
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fuds Kal atriji twv iirrh. "KeyofM^ptov Kado\iKC)p) 

that the phrase ‘Catholic Epistles* (cf. vi, xiv. 1) 
was already a recognized term, and that they 
were already commonly regarded as seven in 
number. We turn to the two great passives in 
which Eus, deals with the books of the NT. In 
HE III. iii., after mentioning 1 P as ‘certainly 
genuine,’ he continues, t^p (pcpojjJprjp devripap ovk 
€Pdid$r}KOP pukp dpai Trap«XT^0agep * tfgws dk iroWoU 
(papcTffaf fierd tQp AWwp ecnrovddaOri ypafpQp. 
He then refers to the Acts of Peter, the Gospel, 
the Preaching, and the Apocalyj^se, and, after 
stating the plan and purpose of his references to 
the books of the NT, lie gives his own judgment 
in regard to 2P — rd pkp 6popa.^6p.€pa n^rpou, Cjp 
fidpTiP fiiap yprjaLap ilypuiP emaToX^p Kal irapd roii 
TrdXai rrpe<r^vTitpoi^ wfioXoyrjfx^prjp, rocraOra, In the 
later passage (ill. xxv.) Eus. divides the books 
into two main classes — the accepted books {opoXo- 
yodfiepa) and the disputed booKS {dPTiXeydficpa). 
The latter class is again subdivided. There are 
within it (a) ‘ disputed books which are yet recog¬ 
nized by most {ypuipifia rots iroXXoU),* and (/3) ‘ dis- 

J )utod books which are spurious (p6^a).* To the 
atter subdivision belongs (among other books) the 
Apocalypse of Peter ; to the former, ‘the so-called 
Epistle of James, that of Jude, the Second Epistle 
of Peter, and the so-named Second and Third of 
John.* From these passages of Eus. we learn 
some important points about 2 P. (i.) The Catholic 
Epistles were, at the time Eus. wrote, regarded (at 
least in some quarters) as seven in number’*; 
(ii.) the judgment of the past, as Eus. had received 
it, was against 2 P — ot)K ipdiddrjKOP /jl^p elpai irapetXiJ- 
ipap^p. (lii.) The reason why 2 P had been ‘ studied 
{iairovddadri) in company with the other Scriptures ’ 
was, according to Eus., that it was regarded very 
commonly as answering the purposes of practical 
edification (iroXXots (papeica). (iv.) Eus. did 

not himself receive 2 P as yprja-la iirarToXii. When 
he speaks of 1 P, which he accepted without a 
doubt, as vapd rots TrdXac irpco-pur^pois <jj/j.oXoy7}p.4pr] 
(cf. § 1), he clearly im^ies that 2 r was deficient 
in such recognition. The opinion of Eus. is sig¬ 
nificant. Ilis knowledge of early Christian litera¬ 
ture was wide. He was acquainted with many 
works which are lost to us. When, then, the 
modem critic fails |to discover in early writings 
any certain trace of 2 P, his experience is only a 
repetition of that of Eusebius. And further, the 
evidence of Eus. indicates that the recovery of 
such lost books as those of Papias and Hegesippus, 
which were known to him, would in all probability 
supply us with no fresh evidence as to 2 P. 

We turn now to the great Churches of the East, 
and to the great writers whose influence domi¬ 
nated Western Christendom in the 4th century and 
onwards. 

(i.) The Churches of SyHa. —(a) The Syriac-speak- 
iny Churches, The Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta) con- 
tamed only three of the Catholic Epistles, viz. 
James, 1 P, 1 Jn. There do not appear to be 
any quotations from or references to 2 P in 
Aphraat or in the Syriac works of Ephraem.f At 
a much later time (i.e. the 13th cent.) Ebed Jesu, 
a Nestorian bishop of Nisibis, writes, ‘ Tres autem 

* The fact that seven Catholic Epistles appear for the first 
time, so far as the present writer knows, in Eusebius of Ccemrea, 
confirms the sugi^estion of Sanday (JStvdia Bibl, et EccUb. iii. 
pp. 268, 259), that * it is possible that the collection of seven 
Epistles may have originated [at Jerusalem]; or if brought in 
the first instance from Egypt, it would seem to have been at 
Jerusalem that it first became established.* 
t F. H. Woods in Studia Bibliea et EecleBiastiea iii. p. 188. 
In V. 842 B. Eph. has the words ‘ the day of the Ixird is a thief.' 
The phrase has been thought to be derived from 2 P 8io, for. 
when it is compared with the PMh. of 1 Th 6*, it will be noticed 
that (1) * in the night * is omitted, (2) * the Lora ’ takes the place 
of' our Lord.* But such slight differences and coincidences are 
hardly worth oonsiderationln the case of a common proverbial 
fzpressloii. 


Epistolsc quo 0 inscribuntur ApostolU in omni 
codice et lingua, Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 
et Catliolicte nuncupantur’ (Assemani, Bibl. Or, 
iii. Pars i. jp. 9f.). On the other hand, the dis¬ 
coveries and investigations of Dr. Gwynn of Dublin 
{Royal Irish Acad. Transactions, xxvii. p. 269 ff., 
XXX. p. 347if.) show that the Harklensian version 
of 2 P, Jude, and 2, 3 Jn is a revision of the text 
of these Epistles published by Pococke in 1630, 
which is given in the printed editions of the 
Peshitta; and further, tnat the Pococke text of 
these Epistles was a part of the Philoxenian 
version made by Poly carp for Xenaias or Philo- 
xenus, the Monophysito oishop of Mabug about 
the year a.d. 600. It appears, therefore, that 2 P 
was rejected by the early Syrian Church, but 
that early in the 6th cent, it was accepted at 
least in the Monophysite branch of that Uhurch. 
{f) The Greek School of Antioch. Among the 
innumerable quotations from and allusions to 
Scripture found in the writings of Chrysostom,* 
Theodore, and Theodoret, there does not appear 
to be one reference to 2 P. In the Synopsis com¬ 
monly ascribed to Chrysostom (Migne, Pat, Gr. Ivi. 
314 fl.)^ the phrase used— rQ)v KadoXisCop iTriaroXal 
Tym—implics not only the acceptance of three 
Epistles, but the rejection of others. The views 
of Theodore aie preserved (see arts, on Jude and 

1 Peter) in Junilius* treatise, Instituta Regularia, 
Of the Catholic Epistles only 1 P and 1 Jn are 
accepted. ‘ Adiungunt quam plurimi quinaue alias, 
qune apostolorum canoniem nuncupantur.’ These 
five Epistles, among whicli is 2 P, are described as 
being medics auctoritatu (Kihn, Theodore p. 478 ff.). 
Thus 2 P had no place in the Syriac NT. The 
great Antiochene school of exegetes joined their 
Syriac-speaking neighbours in its rejection. More¬ 
over, since Chrysostom’s expositions at any rate 
were addressed to popular audiences, the rejection 
of the Epistle by the great teachers in question 
must have reflected the usage of the Antiochene 
Church generally in the matter, (ii.) Asia Minor. 

2 P has a place in the list of Gregory Nazianzen ; 

yet neither he nor Gregory of Nyssa nor Basil 
appears to quote or to refer to the Epistle (West- 
cott. Canon p. 446). An expression of doubt is 
found in the list of Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium 
(c. 380 A.D .)—KaOoXiKWP iiriCToXCov | ri.pkt fih ivrd 
<f>a(rip, ol 5^ rpeU pbuas \ btx^cOai, (iii.) Jeru¬ 

salem. Cyril includes 2 P in his list of books, as 
does his contemporary and fellow-countryman 
Epiphanius (cf. Zahn, Gcsch. Kan. II. i. p. 226 n.). 
(iv.) Alexandina. The list of NT books j^iven by 
Athanasius in one of his Festal Epistles includes 
2 P. Towards the end of the century, however, 
the doubt as to 2 P finds expression in the com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle by Didymus. Ilis words, 
as they are preserved in the Latin translation, are 
as follows: ‘ Non est igitur ignoranduin nreesen- 
tern epistolam esse falsatam, quic licet puolicetur 
non tamen in canone est ’ (Migne, Pat. Ur. xxxix. 
1774). The Latin phrase printed above in italics 
probably represents the Greek words wy poOeijerai 
aih-Tf h eTTiaroXi}. If this be so, the passage conveys 
not the writer’s own view, but a report of the 
opinion of others. Zahn {Gesch, Kan. I. i. p. 312) 
urges that Didymus is here recording a judgment 
which is a relic of the 2nd or 3rd cent., though 
expressed in the language of later times. The 
similarity of the terms used to those employed by 
Eusebius in reference to James (Eus. II. xxiii. 26) 
suggests rather that Didymus here preserves an 
opinion more or less contemporary with himself,— 
the view probably of scholars who conceded a 

* Some of the comments on 2 P in Cramer's Catena are there 
ascribed to Ohrysostora. The present writer {Chrysoitom p. 
79 n.) has pointed out that these fragments bear some resem¬ 
blance to Chr^y'sostom’s work. They are. however, too brief to 
warrant a positive opinioiiu 
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public use of the book—‘it seemed useful to 
many’ (Eus. HE III. iii. 1),—but protested against 
its bieing placed on the same lev^ as books whose 
authenticity was not questioned, (v.) Constan¬ 
tinople, Tne Church in Neio Rome was in many 
respects the daughter of the Church at Antioch. 
But she did not inherit any doubts as to the full 
Canon of the NT. Constantinople was the centre 
and the type of Imperial influence on matters 
ecclesiastic^ and religious. The preparation, 
which Constantine entrusted to Eusebius, of * lifty 
copies of the Divine Scriptures* for use in the 
new capital, had important results. It was natural 
that these copies should contain all the books of 
the NT which had gained general recognition. 
A quasi-oflicial standard was thus set up; and the 
distinction between ‘acknowledged * and ‘ disputed* 
books soon became little more than a matter of 
antiquarian interest (Westcott, Canon p. 427). 

We turn to the West. There appears to bo no 
ante-Nicene evidence for 2 P in the West. It is 
quoted in the last quarter of the 4th century by 
Ambrose of Milan {ae Fide iii. 12, ‘ Petrus sanctus 
adseruit dicens Quapropter satagite,* etc. (P®)), and 
by Priscillian in Spain (see above, p. 796). It has a 
place in the list of Philastrius or Brescia (c. 385), 
and later In that of Rufinus (c. 410). On the other 
hand, in the Canon Mommsenianus, which appears 
to be an African list of the middle of the 4th cent., 
it is inserted, but inserted with a protest— 
epTae lohannis ill ur CCCCL 
una sola 

epiae Petri II uer CCC 
una sola. 

The author of the list, transcribing an older cata¬ 
logue, added an expression of his own doubt. 
The decisive influences, however, in Western 
Christendom were those of Jerome and Augustine. 
The latter, though not insensible to the effect on 
the authority of a book caused by its rejection in 
some quarters (de Doctr, Chr, ii. 12, 13), yet in 
practice appealed without distinction to all the 
books of our NT. Jerome was acquainted with the 
widespread doubts as to the genuineness of 2 P. 
In the section in the de Virr, Illustr. which deals 
with St. Peter, he says, ‘ Scripsit duas epistolas 
qu»^ cathqlicee nominantur; quarum secunda a 
plerisque eius esse negatur propter stili cum priore 
dissonantiam.* The kind of objection which they 
are alleged to have urged limits the reference of 
aplerisqut : Jerome has in mind the doubts of the 
learned. This dissonantia he thus accounts for 
ad Hedih., Migne, Pat, Lat. xxii. 1002), 
‘ Duse epistolas quas feruntur Petri stilo inter se et 
charactere discrepant structuraque uerborum. Ex 
quo intelligimus pro necessitate rerura diuersis 
eum usum interpretibus.* These doubts, however, 
Jerome himself puts on one side, and in his letter 
to Paulinus (Migne, Patr, Lat, xxii. 648) he speaks 
of the books which make up our NT without any sign 
of differentiating between them — ‘Paulus Apos¬ 
tolus ad septem ecclesias scribit . . . lacobus Petrus 
Joannes Judas Apostoli septem epistolas ediderunt.* 
This view, which doubtless represents that of the 
Church of Rome, found expression in the Canon of 
the Vulgate. The recognition in this version of 
the Seven Catholic Epistles practically closed the 
q^uestion in the West. Thus during the course of 
the 4th cent, the Epistle was Anally received into 
the NT of Greek • speaking and iJatin - peaking 
Christendom, though the Syriac-speaking Cnurches 
still refused to it entrance into their Canon. 

To sum nja: The evidence as to the reception of 
2 P in the Church has now been given ana sifted. 

* Harnack (Tfml. Ltxg, 1886, coL 178) suggests that In the 
repeated una tola there Is in one case a reference to JameS, in 
the other a reference to Jude. The word sofa, however, would 
remain unexplained (see Zahn, Otteh. Kan, u. 1. p. 166 n. ; 
flaoday in Studia Bw. 4t EocUt, iii. p. 248 ff.). 


It becomes necessary to interpret it as a whole. 
We do not find any certain trace of 2 P in the 
extant literature of the 2nd cent. Coincidences, 
which liave been adduced to prove literary in¬ 
debtedness, turn out on examination to be nothing 
more than illustrations, literary or doctrinal. 
Further, the words of Eusebius, as wa3 pointed 
out above, seem to exclude the possibility that 
books now lost contained clfear references to 2 P. 
Spitta and Zahn (see above, p. 798) agree in find¬ 
ing an explanation of the obscurity in which the 
Epistle remained in the supposition that it was 
addressed by St. Peter to Jewish Christians, and 
that Gentile Christians would not be likely to take 
much interest in a document written for Jewish 
fellow-believers. The theory is open to criticism 
in several directions, (i.) It cannot be said that 
there is anything in the Epistle itself which sug¬ 
gests that it was addressed by a Jew to Jews. 
The negative argument urged against the sup¬ 
position that 1 P was sent to Jewish Churches is 
valid here; see above, p. 783. (ii.) But let it be 
granted that internal evidence favours the sup¬ 
position that it was addressed to Jewish converts. 
Would such a destination be likely to be a bar to 
its recognition in other Churches ? The Epistle of 
St. James and that to the Hebrews were both 
addressed to Jewish communities; and though 
they were by no means universally accepted in 
ancient times, yet tlieir history stands in marked 
contrast to that of 2 P. (iii.) The argument for the 
authenticity of 2 P, as urged by these critics, 
depends largely on the witness of the Ep. of St. 
Jude, which in their view was sent to the same 
Church or Churches as 2 P. Why, then, was 
the brief Epistle of one who was not an apostle 
circulated widely, while a longer Epistle of the 
chief of the Lord’s personal followers was per¬ 
mitted to remain in absolute obscurityl? 

The want of allusions to the Ep. and of reminis¬ 
cences of its language is more significant when two 
further considerations are taken into account. In 
the first place, the style of the Epistle is so remark¬ 
able that its phrases, if known, could hardly fail to 
be remembered, and, if regarded as apostolic, to be 
appealed to; and it must be added that, if appealed 
to, they could not but be reproduced in a form 
which would make recognition easy and obvious. 
In the second place, the Epistle would have been 
a controversial armoury fo): the assailants of the 
Gnostics. Had it been known and looked on as 
authoritative, it could not but have been used, as 
1 John and 2 John are used by Iremeus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 16. 6, 8). The first piece of certain evidence 
is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, 
though it hardly admits of doubt that the Epistle 
was known to Clement of Alexandria. It is certain 
that during the 3rd cent, the Epistle gained accept¬ 
ance in certain Churches, though the evidence is 
too scanty and (e.y. as to the date of the Egyptian 
and of the Old Latin texts) too uncertain for us to 
define with any exactness what those Churches 
were. It is clear also that by the time of Eusebius 
the recognition of Semn Catholic Epistles had (at 
least in Churches which he knew best) become 
usual. On the other hand, the evidence of Origen, 
Eusebius, Didymus, and Jerome shows that those 
teachers whose knowledge of Christian literature 
prior to their own days was widest, were conscious 
of the doubt which attached to 2 P. 

How, then, was 2 P received into the Canon ? The 
history is very obscure, but the evidence suggests 
that there were three stages, (a) The information 
which we possess as to the Hypotyposeis of Clement 
leads us to think (see above, p. 803) that at Alex¬ 
andria, at the beginning of the 3rd cent., 2 P was 
regarded as the companion of the Apocalypse of 
Peter rather than of 1 P. This is to some extent 
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confirmed by the position of Methodius, who used 
2 P (see above, p. 804), but who also counted the 
Apocalypse of Peter among ‘divinely inspired 
writings * {Conviv, Virg, ii. 6; Migne, Pat. Gr. 
xviii. 67). (h) If this be so, yet before the time of 
Eusebius the two documents had parted company. 
Euse bius, who did notJjuosfilf accept ^P, gives us 
Ills view of the way In which Before his time 2 P 
had secured a place among the Catholic Epistles— 
iroXXott <f>aP€t(ra fiertk tG>v AWujy ((XTrovSdaOrj 

ypafwy, \^en once it was * studied with the other 
Scriptures,* it could not fail to attach itself to 1 P, 
for it proclaimed itself as a ‘second Epistle ’ of that 
apostle (3^). This juxtaposition would necessarily 
confirm the respect already paid to it, and would, 
for most readers, decide at once its apostolic author< 
ship. Further, we may conjecture that, when 
other Epistles besides the three—1 P, 1 Jn, Ja— 
were recKoned as Catholic Epistles, there would be 
a natural tendency to make that group seven in 
number. So the collection would seem to have a 
sacred completeness, and also to bo brought into 
relation with the Pauline collection. For St. Paul 
wrote to Seven Churches {Canon Murat. ; Jerome, 
ad Paul. Ep. liii. 8, Migne, Pat. Lat. xxii. 548), and 
his Epistles were regarded as fourteen in number. 
Again, the Apocalypse was addressed to Seven 
Churches, (c) We have already seen how, not¬ 
withstanding the doubts of the learned, the fuller 
Canon of the Catholic Epistles gained final recogni¬ 
tion in the Greek Churches of the East and in the 
Western Churches. Reviewing the whole history, 
we remark that the case of 2 P is unlike that of 
Jude. We find no trace of the Epistle in the period 
when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. 
This lack of early evidence, even when taken in 
conjunction with the paucity of 3rd cent, evidence, 
the doubts expressed by, e.g.y Origen and Eusebius, 
and the absence of the Epistle from the NT of the 
Syriac-imeaking Church, does not prove its spurious¬ 
ness. Rut the absolute insufficiency of external 
evidence creates a presumption against its genuine¬ 
ness, and throws the whole burden of proof on the 
internal evidence of the Epistle itself. 

3. Vocabulary and style.— {a) Vocabulary. 
A full examination of the remarkable vocabulary 
of 2 P is beyond the limits of this article. The 
following are the main points:— 


(L) influence of the LXX.—The Epistle contains no 
formal quotation from the OT. WH use uncial type only 
in five place8--2a (Is 62®) 2® (Pr 26ii) S8 (Ps 90 (89) 312 (Is 344) 

81* (Is 6617 66*3). But in none of these passages is the resem¬ 
blance of language so close as to make the reference to the LXX 
certain. In 2*^3/ (At the writer perhaps 

does but adopt a type of phrase common in early Onristian 
literature ; see LIghtfoot on Clement, 1. The only word common 
to 2*3 and Pr 26ii is %0mv, and we may have a current proverb 
based on the words of Proverbs. Much the same may be said of 8 * 
(see above, p. 800). In 3 i 2 f. the writer Is perhaps adopting the 
phraseolo^ of Ohristlan apocalyptic writingrs based on Is (cf. 
Rev 211, Apoo. Petr, apud Macarius Magn. iv. 7; see LIghtfoot 
on *2 Olem.’ xvl.). Other LXX phrases are wXfiOuvhiv 1 * 
(Dn 8 » 8 , but see 1 P 1 *, Jude 5 , ^ /3«r«xi/c* in (Dn 3 ioo), 

m»rtt$t)<vru49 iw^yUf 2® (Qn 617), jr* rSf itfAtpS* 8 * (e.q. 

Jos 24^. For b Styitt ipu (li*) compare Ps 2«, Is 119 271 * 
681*, Esk 2814 (where, how-ever, ‘ my,’ * thy,’ or the like, is always 
added). The phrase 2* (LXX *) is also classic^ 

(Eur. Rhemi 446). Words used In this Epistle which are 
oharacteristio of the LXX are (Job (LXX®X 

nmBtkpirfxit (common In LXX), futrouttXvt*tf> (LXX®, Wls*), 
tr«vi7r*«M (2 Macl, 8 Mao*), (Gn 19*9), 

(LXX4), f44yet\irp$irii( 2 Mac *, 8 Mac i; see above, p. 799), 
fiMUM (common In LXX), »i*rT*Cn» (LXX H), (common in 

LxX), iwtZuyit* (common In LXX =» ‘ ass'). Some of these words, 
however, such as were at an early period 

adopted into the vocabulary of the Church, and so, without 
any borrowing from the LXX, would naturally be used by a 
Ohristlan writer. That the author of 2 P derived some of his 
words and phrases from the LXX is clear. But It is no less 
clear that he was not steeped in its language. It was not a 
book which he was wont *noctuma uersare manu, uersare 
diuma.* 

(li.) ClaeHodl VMrdt.—k large element In the vocabulary 
oonsists of what may be roughly described as clinical words. 
Oars, however, must be taken not to set up a delusive standard. 
In his articles on 2 P In Expos. (Ser. n. vol. iii.) E. A. Abbott 


writes thus (p. 206); * In order to appreciate the resemblance 
between this Indian-English [i.e. a passage quoted from the 
Madrae Mail] and the style of the Second Epistle, we must 
bear in mind that some of the words employea by the author 
of the latter are very rare in Greek literature; and others, 
though good classical Greek in themselves, are rare or non¬ 
existent in the New Testament,’ A modern scholar, with his 
apparatus of NT lexicons and concordances, is apt unconsciously 
to isolate the vocabulary of the NT writers or of a certain 
section of them, and, forgetting that the limits of this voca¬ 
bulary are accidental, to make it something of an absolute rule 
by which to Judge a document whoso authenticity is doubtful. 
With this caution the following list of words is given which do 
not occur in the NT except m 2P*-—oidt<rfM( (3 Mac*, Diod., 
Philo, Joseph.. Plut.), i)»«T«irawrrsr {v.l. In 2‘4; Polyb., Diod., 
Joseph., Plut.), iLkeiffit (LXX^; Pind., Uerod., iKsch.), 

(Symra. (Ps); Herod, and onwards), ctptAfjtAfirt (Horn., inscr.; odv. 
Herod.; v.l. inPh2i®), it.iro^tvy%i9 (common Herod, and onwards; 
Siri), ic.pyut (Soph., Eur., and onwards; LXX®), 

{Anihol., Longin.), ttvxi^vpot (Eur., Plato, etc.; Apoc. Petri), 
(JEach. and onwards; on meaning see below), ^ip^tptt 
(LXXl; iEsch. and onwards; comp, b fi«p0epat twkUfdcii Eplct. 
i>i88. 4.11. 29), ^pxivTYK (Horn, and onwards), ^<atiO'«Cn''(PoiybM 
Plut., Am (Job)), ivfvofjTif (Lucian, Diog. Laert.), iy*utrc4»t79 
(Herod., Eur., Polyb.), ixxrrori (Herod, and onwards common), 
tKwxkxt (Philo, Joseph., Pint., Arrian), (LXX®; 

Polyb., Joseph., Plut., Dion. Hal., Eplct.), (Dem., 

Isocr., Aristot.), iirikvc-it (Aq. (On). Sym. (Hoa); Hermas, Iren., 
Clem., Sext. Emp., Heliod. ; verb Mk), Uitrrrf (^lisch.. Dem. 
‘spectator’; Plut., Inscr. in reference to mysteries), 

(Philo, Joseph., Plut., Lucian, iEl.), X^0*i9 (Jos. Ant. ii. 

ix. 1). fAiotrfMt (LXX ®; Tragg. and onwards common), fMtxffji.it 
(Wisl, 1 Maoi ; Aq. (Dt), Symm. (K), Plut., Test. ccii. Pair., 
Hermas), ikJy^ (Aq. (Is); Anthol.), i/Jxkv (LXX 10; Horn. (11.), 
A^sch., Ar., Xen., Aristot.), wxpxvtfMix (LXX®; Thuc., Plato, 
Polyb., Dion. Hal.), wxpurxY*** (Isocr., Polyb., Plut., Diod.), 
fxpufppu9 (Dem. ‘to bring in a law’), wkxrrit (Hercsl., Eur., 
Xen., Lucian), rTYipiyfMi((An»tot., Diod., Plut.), fTp$0k9v» (LXXl, 

8 Maol, 4 Mac 4; Herod, and onwards oommon in literal sense), 
Txxt>i< (LXX®; Theocr., Callim., Aratus), rt^p»\j9 (Theqphr., 
Lycophro, Philo, Dion. Cass., Antomn., Anthol.), rtii^t (LXX*; 
Horn, and onwards common), T*XA*t)T^f (Thuc., Philo., Joseph., 
Plut., Lucian), Sc‘(LXX7; Horn, and onwards common), ^tter^ipn 
(Tini. Locr., Philo). 

(iii.) Fcry rare or unique toords.—They are kxxrdwxtrrte (v.l. 
in 214; on the possible origin and meaning of the word see 
Hort's Introduction [Notes n. 170]), ifM9xtyfMe9'(\ (KL and othei 
authorities omit b IfMw. in 3*), i^ipxfut, xvkttfMit (so BC* curs 4; 
nCktffMx KAKLP, etc.), irxpx^povtx, rxprxp»09. Of these, 

two (jkiipxfMx and wktffMit) occur in the two proverbs cited in 
2*‘4, and we cannot be sure therefore that they are due to the 
writer himself. In the case of three of the words the matter 
Is one of form. The word \fM‘iixtyfMt9v does not seem to occur 
elsewhere; but ifjt.wxtyiMi(, which does not occur in profane 
writers, is found in LXX ®, in Theodot.l, in an anonymous Greek 
version *, and in He 11*®. Again, there does not seem to be any¬ 
thing to choose in point of rarity between Kukta-fMit and xvktcfMx. 
For both, a reference is givon in the lexicons to a work on 
farriery {Hippiatrica) of late date. The former is found in 
Theod. (Pr 2l®), the latter in Symm. (Ezk IQi®). The former ex- 

E resses the act of rolling, tiie kindred Aristotelian word xiktftt 
eing inadmissible since it has a technical athletic sense; the 
latter properly the thing rolled, and so perhaps the place of ' 
rolling—the word Kvkirtpx, which is used in Xen. Eq. 6. 8, is 
apparently a technical term in the traitiing of horses. Again, 
if irxpx^pofuvrt is found in Plato and Hippocrates, the wxpxtppofix 
of 2 P shares the opprobrium of being a XiyifMivtv with 
wxpa^pivvetty which is used by the LXX in Zee 124 . Again, for 
UtWlv (os for /><M?:»j^«c) Nicander, a poet who wrote about 160 b.o., 
18 quoted, the verb (poi?i7>-) and the noun (poTJw) both being 
recognized Greek words. Again, the verb lltpxt is used ol 
vomiting (metaphorically) in classical Greek (Aristoph.) and in 
Aquila(Lv 18*®), and ‘vomit’ is a natural meaning otilipaua. 
Lastly, though rxprxptZ* is found apparently only in 2 P and In 
a scholium on Homer, the compouna xxrxrxpTx^v* is used by 
Apollodorus and Sextus Empiricus. The words which have 
been examined are, it cannot be denied, strange and unusual 
terms; but something can be said in defence of each of them. 
The papyri which have been discovered of late years have 
brought home to us our ignorance of colloquial Greek, and 
suggest caution in peremptorily condemning a word found only 
In a particular writer as the barbarism of an individual. 

(Iv.) Sofeemrw.—There are certain expressions in the Epistle 
which, so far as our knowledge of the language goes, appear to 
be contrary to usage. They are as follows :— 

(a) BktfMfMx (^xifMfMxri »x) itxtH, 2®). Field (Notes on Trans, of 
NT p. 241) writes thus: * In seeing and hearing. This seems 
to be the only admissible interpretation, though quite at 
variance with the use of ^xiufMx in good writers. . . . St. Peter 
should have written either ipuru xxi or uxj xx«C«9. 

(6) Mavroufteu (3^^-^^. It is pointed out that Dioscorides 
(o IOOa.d.) and Galen (e. 160 a.d.), both medical writers, use 
the word in the sense of ‘ to suffer from xxdfct, i.«. a remittent 
fever ’ The word does not appear to occur elsewhere. On the 
other hand, it must be noticed that Athenwus (see Sophocles, 
Lexicon) uses the cognate noun xxvfH of ‘ burnt soil, and that 
Hesyebius assigns to it the meaning of ‘ a volcanic country. 

• In this list the LXX includes the Apocr)mha. Words are 
not included which are given under the next (iii.) Motion. 
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(fi) fAtXXi'.irv (112; go KAHOP cura^ yK2r.^’p^t (boh Bah), ovx 
KL, etc., 8 yr-hkl). Field (tb. p. 240) writes thus : * UV 
renders [/MXXntroj] “I shall be ready," and Alford “1 will be 
Bure"; but no example of any Buch nao of fMtxxr,(ru is forthcom¬ 
ing.^ ... I think it not improbable that St. Peter wrote hti 
Ijuxriffv, “I will take care," a rare but not unexampled con¬ 
struction for fjui.' 

(d) juyi^/u^y reniiirOoti (118). The phrase is used from Herodotus 

onwards with the sense ‘to make mention of.* In the passage 
quoted from Thucydides ii. fi4 (Tpoe « irettryoy /u,»r,/iK» 
iroicuvro), the expression signittes ‘ they shaped their recollec¬ 
tions* (cf. i. 140, x’pof TO,! irvix^epxi kx) rctf yvu/jMf rptfro/Atvovt). 
In Arist. Rhet. iii. 12 . 4 , rtrc/tjftty means ‘he has mode 

him famous ’ (see Cope’s note). But no instance of the phrase in 
the sense of ‘ to remember’ is forthcoming. 

(e) uoxwee^t/y (Tv<pXoe itrny pcuMrei^aiy, 1^^). The passage quoted 
for^ the verb from Arist. ProhL. HI. Ifl. 26 {^vxirx^uy Xtyoyvxt 
»l lx yfyirijf t» pclv iyy'us (SXitroyru, 7x i| xrotrrxa'Mt avx 
ipSyru) is uot found in BekkeFs text. The adjective 
however, occurs several times in the passage, as in Rhet. iii. 
11.12, in the technical sense ‘ shortsighted,’ nor is it found with 
any other meaning. There seema to be no justification at all 
from usage for the opinion of tliose who, like Spitta (p. 73ff.), 
teke fjumirx^m in 2 P to imply ‘ wilf ul blindness,’ and so explain 
its position after rv^Xta ia-ny ; nor is such a meaning natural. 
There can be little doubt that the writer of 2 P is hero guilty of 
a rhetoriciil bathos. 

(/) xxptiffiptpuv (^tmviv,y iraifxy rxpita'ivfyxxyTgf, 18). Wetstein 
quotes Jos. and Diod. for the phrase rirefiSv.v rxff-xy {{^(pepuy. It 
must, however, bo confessed tliat the RV ‘ adding on your part’ 
i.s rather a benevolent paraphrase than a translation {'rxpu.^ in 
Tflt/ja^ovva/and similar words having the idea of (ransmisftion), 
and that it is difficult to assign any meaning which <!ati l)c justi¬ 
fied by usage to the double compound. In 2^ the similarly 
formed verb xxpgta-xyuy is correctly and pertinently used (cf. 
Cal 24, Jude 4). 

Q}) ffupot {fupilt Co^flw, 24; so KABO Aug. al, vupeut KL, etc., 
boh Syr-hkl). Field (fb. p. 241) writes thus: ‘ (Ttip(>i^ <npo(, or 
Xippas, “ a pit,’’ or “ excavation," properly for the storage of grain, 
as Bemosth. p. 100, 28. . . . Philo, de Tel. Comlr. p. 80. . . . 
And J. Pollux joins xetroi.yuoi olxYiCrus, xaii erupoi, xxt ^pixrx, xxl 
XxxxM. Alford wrongly translates “ dens," and 8.ays: “ Tlie w'ord 
is used for a wolf's dm by Longus i. 11"; but he can never have 
read the p^sage, in which the method of trapping a sho-wolf is 
thus described : fuytXOiyrgt «uy c! XMfxi^Txt yvxrejp, appeht cpur'rovtrt 
TO iSpot ipymxi. . .’ Here too, then, it seems probable that the 
author of 2 P has in the midst of a somewhat magnificent phrase 
interpolated a word with which a technical sense was commonly, 
if not exclusively, associated.* 

(v.) We pass on to note a remarkable characteristic of the 
vocabulary of 2P, viz. its iteration. There are some words 
\yhich must be repeated, whenever it is necessary to express dis¬ 
tinctly and briefly the idea which they connote (e.g. tr/o-nf); and 
to this class some of the words in the following list may justly 
bo thought to belong. But it is obvious that in the majority of 
cases there is no suen Justification. And it Is best to give the 
list in full that this peculiarity of the Epistle may be clearly 
seen. It will be remarked (1) that some of the words and 
phrases repeated are In themselves unusual; (2) that they 
sometimes occur more than once within a very short spaco. 

Words (or kindred words) and phrases repeated are —xQgfffjux 
2f ; XTOi^iOytiy 2IS. 20 • ajruXuot 2^ &!>''• 3 37-P* ; xtriXytix 2?, 

2-- 18; fBiiSxioe 110.19; ig^aipviutyrK 13, igi^p^rxt 14; itXtx- 
^tiy 214.18 ; 23 35 ; i^xxcXov9t,y 118 23-18 ; IrxyyiXix 34- », 

tirxyytXXtrOxt 218, itrxyyiXixx 14 SLS ; lirxyttf 21- 8 ; gfrixopvytt^^ 
I®' 11 ; liff^ifSeix 13. 6. 7 3*1, gvo^(3ri( 28, xctfivit 2® 87 ; 24* 17 ; 

VTrSLrOxi 2hM’- ; '/itep 18. 20 218. 22 3 . 3 . 18. 17 ; xxv<rod(r()xi 310-1* ; 
XxyOxyiiy 35-8; Xvffdxi 810.11.13; xiixixf 218-18; pn'xfux 

fuxtrpcof 2^8 ; w^pitTr/y II 8 , vxpolxrrt II 8 ; ^t/3x!xy . . . womruxt' 
rxvrxyxp woioZyrK llO ; irpoo’^cxxy 312. 13.14 • o’^eu'^xligiy 118- 18- 314, 
I® ; g-rripgypbSs 817, irrvipiypLtyeus 112 , ci<rripixTO{ 214 3 IO ; 
rx^iyif 114 21 ; rriptTy (tor future Judgment) 24- o. 17 37 ; roVre 
vpSrty yiyifxtyrts 120 88 ; v9’ofA,tpt.vii<rxgty Il 2 , ittyttpuy iv vrofAvvia’ti 
ll3 31 ; »ux ifiia’xT4 24^. ; lyt^Oiia-x 117. IH^ yivixOri srpo^rtix 

121, ^tp6iu,ty$t 121 ; ^Otiptiy 212, ^Sepx 14 212 (Wj) ; <pOiyytgrOa,t 210- m. 

(yi.l There are some Interesting pairs of synonyms found in the 
Epistle, (a) kyxwr,, fiXxitXfix (I?), the thought apparently being 
that ‘ love of the brethren * must lead on to ‘ love' In the widest 
sense (contrast 1 P l 22 r 48 ; gee Westcott on 1 John 2i0). (f>) 
xg‘yrtX6t xx) xfjt^puytroi (314), cf. tririXot xx) (218). Jn 1 P 119 

we have ccfA^pccu xxi x^ix^v. The worn (=blame, dis¬ 

grace, in classical Greek) is common in the LXX as repre¬ 
senting in sound and approximately in sense the Ilebr. DID 
(‘ blemish,’ in the cose of sacrificial victims); hence also fre¬ 
quently in the LXX the word xfjtMf^i (of a victim ‘ without 
blemish’). Thus the two words xfxxfiAt and kv'xgXof can with 
propriety stand side by side. The writer of 2 P, however, 
connects together xvnXjtt and xpLiiiiJur,ro( (cf. v.l. in Ph 2 i8), 
apparently transferring to the latter word the special sense 
wnich hod become attached to thoi^h it should he 

noticed that is once used in the LXX (Dt 32 ®) in 

* It seems, however, not Improbable that we have here a 
‘primitive’ error. 'The writer of 2 P almost certainly hod in 
mind Jude ® (^ter/tdxie iiri l^ifoy rtriiprixty). If he wished 

instead of the common word itrpixit to substitute the much rarer 
vrotd fitpxTe, —which, however, means ‘cords or ropes’ rather 
than ‘ heavy chains,’—it would be ve^ likely that, with the 
sound of the twice-repeated •4t( xi^toit) in his mind, he 

would write rtip»7( tor rupxTf, 


translating C^D. (c) xX»jV/v xxi gxXeyriy (li®), see Lightfoot on 
(’ol 3i'2. (d) Xoyo<, ^uyf) (li«f ). There is ‘ a recognized distinc¬ 
tion between Xoyet and fxvii, as denoting respectively “ an 
intelligible utterance" and an “irrational cry"^ (Lightfoot on 
Ignatius, Rom. 2); cf. Jn li-14. ay. Hero the distinction 
between the two words lies in the transitoriness of the ^ 1*11 
(cf. Lk 936) and the penuanence of ‘ the prophetic Xiy6<. ’ But 
it is remarkable that the term of Inferior dignity is here 
used of the direct utterance of God Uimself. (e) ru^xit irrsp 
juvMirx^xy (see above). 

The vocabulary, then, of the Epistle is a singular 
one. The writer allects unusual, striking, poetical 
words. He is apt to aiiiiilify or decorate a current 
phrase in a way which maKCs its appropriateness 
at lea.st questionahlo (c.y. (nrov5i]v rraa-av irap€L<r- 
(p4p€LPf daTTiXoL KoX dfiu}iJi'r)T oi). Briefly, his vocabu¬ 
lary is to a remarkable degree an ambitious one. 
On the other hand, the extraordinary list of repeti¬ 
tions stamp.s it as jwor and inadequate. The reader 
is constantly tempted to think that the author 
intentionally dwells upon a sonorous word, which 
plca.se.s his fancy, unconscious that the unnecessary 
recurrence of a word spoils the literary eflcct. 
Furtherj^ the ^yriter can hardly he defendeJ against 
CTio charge of usin^ words and phrases incorrecOy. 
Tliere is little doubt that this indictment has been 
exaggerated, and that our ignorance of colloquial 
Greek is apt to betray us into condemning words 
which with fuller knowledge we should accept 
without que.stion. But, as a matter of fact, we do 
not find that good Greek writers hit upon ex¬ 
pressions which seem to us uncouth in themselves, 
and which lack authority, with anything like the 
same frequency as the writer of 2 I’eter. 

(b) From the Vocabulary we turn to more general 
characteristics of Style. The writer, fond as he is 
of unusual words, has but a poor supply of con¬ 
necting particles (e.f/. fxh . . . is not found in 
the Ejiistle). Thus it is remarkable how sentence 
after sentence is linked to the preceding words by 
means of (4 times), (4 times); and 

how relatives (sometimes involving an awkward 
ambiguity) are employed for the same purpose— 
]4 02 - 3 31 . 6 . la Closely connected with this poverty 
of connecting particles is the fact that wo nave in 
the Epistle involved and cumbrous sentences, e.g, 
P*- (where, if the reading did he adopted, 

did is used four times), 2 ^*'^'^^ The following points 
claim notice under this general heading—In 2^** we 
have the phrase ovk iipelaaro dWd Uvice used, and 
tlie repetition is made the more unpleasing hy the 
fact that the first dWd introduces a contrast differing 
in kind from that introduced by the second (dXXS 
. . . iraptdujKcv^ dXXd . . . i<pd\a^ev). In 2'® there 
is an awkward involution of one participial clause 
ill another (roi)s . . . diroipedyovra^ roj)s iv TrXdvy 
dva<TTpcd>ofjdvovi)f while in v.^® dwo<f>vy6vTes is used of 
a set of persons otlier than those referred to in the 
rods dwo^evyovras of v.^®. Again, the piled-up geni¬ 
tives of 3 ^ are ver}'^ cumbrous, and not free irom 
ambiguity (but on the possibility of a‘primitive* 
error see below, p. 811). Again, the double drb 
and the oOrws of 3^ (d 0 ' oi waripes iK 0 ipdj$r)<rav^ 
irdvra odrtas diafiAvu dir' dpxijs ktI<T€UJs) COnfuse the 
meaning. Again, while in Jude the <pv<riKws ( 6 <ra 
di <pvoriKu>s (is rd &\oya {’<pa iirlaravTai) is natural and 
forcible, the corresponding phrase in 2P 2^® (wf 
dXoya ^<pa yeycvvr^fxiva (f>v<nKd elt HXiaoiv) wants both 
simplicity and clearness. In the sentences which 
follow, the artificial elaboration of the writer’s style 
is very conspicuous ,—yeyewrifiiva . . .elstpdopdv 
. . . iv ry <pdop^ avrCdv kolI 4)dap’b<rovTai, ddiKod/MVOi 
pna-Obv ddidat, — while in the next verse we have 
the strained and eccentric phrase dipdoXfiods ^ovrei 
fjieaTodi fxoixaXldos. There are, indeed, passages^ in 
the Epistle in which an earnestness of exhortation 
or of hope moulds the language, and in which we 
recognize a certain grandeur and power of diction, 
e.g. 1 ^®'* 311 - 18 . 171 ., this is not the impression 

which we gain from the Epistle as a whole. The 
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student probably has to confess that not seldom in 
reading the Epistle he has paused in perplexity 
over some startling or strange phrase. Tho ex¬ 
perience which he has gained from time spent on 
the writings of bt. Paul or St. John encourages 
him to hope that if he patiently ponders on the 
worft they will at length reveal their meaning • 
that the reason why an unusual exj)ression was 
chosen will in time become plain to him. But 
his hope is disappointed. The sense of the arti- 
hciality of the expression does not wear oh*, and 
as he dwells on it, he cannot honestly say that its 
Bignihcance grows imon him. This Epistle is the 
one book of the NT which, it may be thou^dit 
gams by translation. The reader of the dignOied 
and sober English of the AV, in whicli tlie am¬ 
biguities and eccentricities of the original are to a 
great extent obliterated, has probably a far hi<dier 
idea of the literary style of the Epistle than"'the 
student of the Greek. 

The question has still to be faced how far tho 
style and diction of ‘2 P assist us in arriving at a 
verdict as to its genuineness. We have no right 
to assume that an Epistle of St. Peter Avould be 
written in good Greek, or even that it would l)e 
free from offences against literary propriety and 
good taste. But stylo is an^ index of character. 

impression of being a 
arti ficia l piece of rhetoric^ It shows 
througho uf signs oi seTF^ conscious effort. The 
author appears to be ambitious Of “writing In a 
s^le which is Beyond his niorary power. We 
may IieSlate to affirm that the literary style 
of the Epistle in itself absolutely disproves tho 
Petrine authorship. But it must be allowed that 
it is hard to reconcile the literary character of 
the Epistle with tho supposition that St, Peter 
wrote it. 

4. INTERNAL EVIDENCE.—{a) References to the 
Go^el history, (i.) Spitta (p. 37 ff.) and Zahn (p. 
60 f.) take the words toO kcl\4<tolvtos (1^) to refer 
to the Lord’s call of tho apostles (cf. P). 
This interpretation of the passage would he less 
improbable if the reading v/jup in place of (P) 
had satisfactory critical support. Tho natural, if 
not necessary, view of the whole context is to take 
the whole series ijfiiop (P), 

referring to the writer and the readers alike, 
joined together in their common faith. Tn that 
case 1* speaks of the fact that those addressed had 
been ‘ called,’ while P® takes up the thought and 
emphasizes the rfwfy involved in that *call.” There 
is therefore in all probability no reference to the 
Gospel histo^ in 1®. 

(ii.) In there is the reference to the Trans¬ 
figuration. Spitta (pp. 101 tf. 493 tf.) and Zahn (p. 
68) urge that this reference is independent of the 
accounts of that event in the Synoptic Gospels. 
Thus the former lays stress on the fact that in 
2 P it is said that tne Lord * received honour and 
glory’ from the Father. This points, ho thinks, 
to what the parallel in the history of Moses (Ex 
342 »tr.^ 2 Co 3^*) would lead us to expect, viz. that 
the glory of Jesus was the reflexion of the glory of 
God—a communication of glory which preceded 
the attestation of the heavenly voice. This 
account^ of the glorification of Jesus on the 
Mountain is different from, and (as being more 
natural) earlier in date than, that given By the 
Synoptists. But, on the other hand, it must be 
noted (a) that the phrase is XajSwv n/xijv xal dd^av 
(not \apCi)y . . , d6^ay), and that rtfi’/j points rather 
to an attesting voice than to a reflected glory; 
(j8) the obvious and almost necessary interpreta¬ 
tion of the two participles XapCbv . . . ivex^eLrrrjs is 
that the latter defines and explains theTormer— 

* He received honour and glory when there came to 
Him,’ etc. Omission of details of the history {e,g. 
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the presence of Moses and KUas) in an allusion 
contained in a letter cannot reasonably be taken 
to show that the writer is giving an account in¬ 
dependent of, or more primitive than, that of the 
Synoptists. To pass to another point, tho form of 
the words spoken by the heaven^ voice in 2 P is 
nearer to that in Mt than to that in either of the 
two other Synoptists. Tlie words as read in Cod. 
B (followed by WH)—6 vl 6 i fiov 6 dyaTrrrr 6 f fiov oMi 
^(TTip, els 6v difler from those in Mt in 

(a) order; (^) insertion of the second gou (cf. Mt 
12 8 (Ts 42 ^)); (7) substitution of els 6v (a con¬ 
struction not found elsewhere in LXX and NT *) 
for fV v ; ( 5 ) omission of dKovere airrou. U'lie bulk 
of authorities (fc<ACKL, etc.), however, give the 
words in a form which diflers from that of Mt in 
two points only, (7) ( 5 ). Again, it is often sug- 
gcsteil that the words rod (TKTjvihfiaTbs fjiov (v.^*) and 
Trjp ifihy (v.^8), occurring in the immediately 
preceding context, contain references to the his¬ 
tory of the Transfiguration (Mt 17 ^ || Lk O^i). If 
this is so, then, since the term i^obos is used by 
Luke, not in words which lie reports, but in his 
own brief summary of the conversation between 
the Lord and Moses and Elias, it follows that the 
writer of 2 P was acquainted with Lk. The word 
f^o 5 os, however, is not uncommon in such a con¬ 
nexion (see p. 770 ). 

(iii.) In 2^ (7^70^6^ airroh rd ltcrxa,Ta r&v 

vpibrup) there is a clear reminiscence of the saying 
recorded in Mt 12^® |( Lk IP® {ylverai rd ^o'^^ara rod 
dvdpu)7rov (Kelpov x^^pova tCjv irpwTuv). 

i^^‘) y* {raxcP'b ^(TTtv h dirbOeais . . . Kadws Kal 

i> Kvpios 7 )fiC)v I, X. ibifKttxriv /xoi) we have a reference 
to a disclosure made to St. Peter by our Lord as to 
his death. Spitta (pp. 88 ff., 491 f.) lays it down 
neremptoril;, that ‘there is absolutely no connexion 
between 2 P 1 and Jn 21 ’; that the allusion is to 
some other prophecy of Jesus not recorded in the 
Gospels, but on which tho Quo Vadis story is based. 
It is true that tho words used in 2 P do not 
necessarily imply that the writer is indebted to the 
Gospel of St. J ohn : they are quite compatible with 
tho supposition that St. Peter is (independently of 
any written document) recalling and reproducing in 
his owna words the substance of the Lora’s revelation 
to him. But it is unreasonable to postulate an 
occasion other than that recorded in Jn 21, when 
the Lord revealed something of the circumstances 
of the apostle’s death. The Lord’s prophecy as 
given in Jn 2p8 contains all that is required in 
2 P. If the word TttxtvT) bo taken to mean ‘ coming 
soon ’ (as Spitta interprets it), then the reference 
is rather to the brav yrjpdaris; if it is understood to 
mean ‘ sudden,’ then tlie allusion is to the violence 
plainly foreshadowed in the Lord’s words. 

The alleged references to tho Gospel history con¬ 
tained in tlie Epistle have now been examined. 
The first of them has been put aside. The remain¬ 
ing three, when taken together, will probably 
produce on many minds the impression that tlic 
1 ^vl'iter of 2 P was acquainted witli Mt and Jn and 
(if the allusion which some have found in t^odos be 

E ressed) with Lk also. But such an impression, 
owever strong it may be, does not amount to n 
well-founded conviction. The verdict on the non¬ 
genuineness of the Epistle, as far as this piece of 
evidence goes, is a non liquet. 

The case, however, is different when we turn to 
another aspect of the reference to the Transfigura¬ 
tion and to the Lord’s prophecy as to St. Peter’s 
death. Bo these allusions reveal a too keen anxiety 
on the writer’s part to identify himself with St. 
Peter? Have we here some one personating the 
apostle, and therefore, in order to support his 
assumed character, unduly emphasizing two scenes 
* This construction, however, ocotire in the version of the 
heavenly words given In CUm, Horn. iii. 58. 
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in the Lord’s life, each of which was closely con¬ 
nected with St. Peter ? 

The answer to the question, when so put, is, it 
is believed, tliat in tJiemselves these allusions do 
not supply any valid argument against the 
genuineness of the Epistle. It cannot be con¬ 
sidered strange or unnatural that the writer, if he 
were indeed the great apostle, should recall either 
of these incidents. 

But there is a characteristic of the Epistle on 
the negative side which must be taken into account, 
(o) We should have expected that a personal fol¬ 
lower of the Lord, who had heard our Lord’s dis¬ 
courses, would instinctively reproduce much of his 
Master’s teaching. It is true tliat, as was pointed 
out^ above (p. 788), our knowledge of our Lord’s 
savings is imperfect. The Gospels do not record 
all our Lord’s words. But they certainly preserve 
a wide representative cycle of llis teaching. And 
we should expect a letter of St. Peter to contain 
some reminiscences of Christ’s words, Avhich, with 
the Gospels in our hands, we could identify as 
such. 2 P does not fulHl that expectation. There 
is but one of the sayings of the Lord recorded in 
the Gospels alluded to in 2 P ( 2 ^ || Mt 12^, Lk 
IP*). (/3) Again, the Epistle does not refer to the 
great momenta of the Lord’s life on earth—the 
Passion, the Resurrection, and the Exaltation. 
Here then we have, as it appears to the present 
writer, two weighty arguments against the genuine¬ 
ness of the Epistle—a negative argument and a 
positive argument. On the one hand, the Epistle 
does not contain what we should have confidently 
expected an Epistle of St. Peter to contain— 
allusions to the Lord’s sayings and allusions to the 
great events of the Lord/s life. The force of this 
argument is greatly increased when with 2 P we 
compare 1 P. On the other hand, the fact that the 
only allusions to incidents in the Lord’s life found 
in the Epistle are such as would support the char¬ 
acter of one writing as St. Peter, does become, in 
view of the silence of the Epistle as to the Passion, 
the Resurrection, the Ascension, and of the absence 
from it of allusions to the Lord’s teaching as 
recorded in the Gospels, a serious ground for ques¬ 
tioning the Petrine authorship of the Epistle. 

( 6 ) Absence of personal messages and greetings ,— 
No companion of the apostle is mentioned. The 
apostle himself sends no personal message or 
greeting. On the former or these two points no 
stress can be laid. The latter has some weight as 
against the theory of Spitta and Zahn, that the 
Epistle was addressed by St. Peter to a Palestinian 
Church (or Palestinian Churches) with which the 
apostle had had personal dealings ; it has none as 
against the common view that St. Peter sends a 
second letter to Churches throughout the provinces 
of Asia Minor, which he had never visited. Apart 
from these two special points there is, it must be 
allowed, a certain indefiniteness in the Epistle as 
to the circumstances and surroundings of those to 
whom the letter was sent, and more especially of the 
writer. Nothing is said, for example, of the place 
whence the letter was written. But it would be 
easy to draw on the imagination for reasons which 
might naturally and fully explain the reticence of 
the letter on personal matters. The result there¬ 
fore is a purely negative one. The genuineness of 
the Epistle does not receive the support which it 
would have gained, had it contained personal mes¬ 
sages and personal news which harmonized with 
known facts. On the other hand, no substantial 
ar^ment adverse to its genuineness can fairly be 
deduced from their absence. 

(c) Aruichroniams,’--{\.) 3^®'* Does the passage 
Imply that in the writer’s time a collection of St. 
Paul 8 Epistles existed, and that they were regarded 
as Scripture ? The first point to m considered is 


the meaning of the phrase tAs XotTrii ypafpdt. Spitta 
(p. 294) holds that ‘only writings of St. Paul’s 
associates can be intended, addressed to the Gentile 
Christians who belonged to the sphere of hii 
apostolic work.’ According to this view, it would 
appear that the term al ypa<f>ai is used not in the 
sense of ‘ Scriptures,’ but with a general non¬ 
technical meaning. Zahn {Einl. pp. 98f., 108) 
follows the same general line of interpretation, 
but enters more into detail. In his opinion, the 
reference is to ‘ writings of a religious character— 
writings which could claim respect in Christian 
circles either because of the persons who composed 
them, or because the Christian congregations made 
use of them in public worship.’ ‘We do not 
know,’ he adds, ‘how much Christian literature 
already existed in the years CO-64.’ * lie urges 
that, ns the allusion to these writings is alto¬ 
gether incidental, and as no distinguishing epithet, 
e.o. ‘ holy,’ ‘ prophetic,’ is added, the special sense 
of ai ypa<paty tis applied to a collection of the Holy 
Scriptures, is here excluded. He further points 
out that, os the technical sense of the term onson 
did not prevent the Jews from using the word nijo 
of any l^ok whatever, so the narrower use of al 
ypa(pai and rA ypdjjLfmra did not as a matter of fact 
debar Greok-speaking Christians from employing 
the words 7 pa</)r), ypacpaL, and yp^pixara, in a wide 
and general sense ; if no instance of this sense of 
7 pa 0 ^ is found in the NT, that is a mere matter of 
cliance. To substantiate his position as regards 
ypaip'j he refers to 2 Ch 2 ^^ {elirei/ X^ipd/j. , , . iu 
ypa<p^)y Nell 7*^ ypa(f>^v avrCiv rijs (rvvo5las), 

i)n 6® {t7)v yp. iKeLyT)Vy i.e, the writing on the wall), 
1 Mac 14^*(the writing on tables of brass), Iren, 
iii. 6 . 4, xvii. 4, v. Prol. (in each case h(BC scriptura 
of Iremeus’ own work), Clem. Strom, vi. 3 (p. 765, 
ed. Potter ; irpoi’oija’rjs 7 pa 0 ^t, i.e. the treatise 
itself), Eus. HE II. xi. 1 {rijv irepl to&tov . . . roC 
Tw<r 7 ) 7 rov yp(X(pifv). Similar uses of the word might 
be quoted from classical Greek (whore it commonly 
has a formal sense [‘document’], often a legal 
sense [‘indictment’]), e.g. Thuc. i. 129 , Toa-avra tilv 
i) ypa^ idifjXoVy 5^ i^crOy) re x.t.X. 

In all these passages, it will bo noticed, it is clear, 
either from the phra.se itself or from the context, 
what the ypa<fdf in qiiestion is. They present no 
parallel to the absolute use of the word in the 
plural. The phrase al ypa<l>al used absolutely 
points to a definite and recognized collection of 
‘writings,’ i.e. the Scriptures. If any further 
assurance of this is needed, it is given (a) by the 
context—the word arpe^XoOaip shows that the writ¬ 
ings were authoritative, and that their support had 
at all costs to be secured, and (j3) by the added word 
Xonrds —tAs XotirAs ypatfxii ; compare Sir. Frol. 6 vdpLOi 
Kal al rpo(pTfT€?ai Kal rA XoittA rwv /3tj3Xl«v: Iren. ii. 
28. 7, ‘ Dominus manifeste dixit et rdiguoe de- 
monstrant Scripturse.’ From the xal and the rAy 
XwTrdy—wf xal rA? Xoiwdt ypatpds —we are obliged to 
infer that the Epistles of St. Paul are redded 
as Scripture. Again, the fact that St. Paul’s 
Epistles are regarded as Scripture, together with 
the phrase ip Trd<rais ^TtoroXaif, leads to the further 
conclusion that the writer of 2 P possessed not 
merely isolated letters of St. Paul, but a collection 
of his Epistles, to which, as authoritative docu¬ 
ments of the faith, appeal was made.f It is im¬ 
possible to suppose tnat a collection of St. Paul’s 
Epistles had been rdade and that they were treated 
as Scripture during the lifetime of St. Peter. 

* Zahn's theory as to 2 F, it should be observed, leads him to 
assume an (earlier) £p. of St. Peter now lost (8^), an £p. of St. 
Paul now lost the promise on St. Peter’s part of a Lehr- 
echfift othermsa imknown to us ‘other writings' now 
loet(3i«). 

t Oompore the Acts jpf the ScUlitm Martyrs, Libii et epls* 
tul» Pauli uiri iusti (Robinson, The Passion of 3, Perpnuo 
p. 114, in ‘ Texts end Studies' l ii.). 
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(ii. ) 3* fiPrj<r$ijvai tQp irpO€iprifJLip(ap l^Jifidnap vir 6 tQp 
i,yl(i)p irpoiprfTQp Kal rijt tQp dirtxrrdXwv vpiup iproXrjs 
roO Kvplov Kal o’wijpos. It is possible that there is 
a primitive error in the text, and that Sid should 
be inserted after r^js —‘ the commandment of tlio 
Lord and Savibur given through your apostles** 
(cf. the title of the DidacM — didaxh KvpLov did tCjp 
SibStKa dTocrrSXiap rots iOpeciP, and also 2^^ tt)? wapa- 
Sodilarjt aSrois dylas iPToXrjs), But this suggestion 
does not aiTect the matter with which we are at 
present concerned. It is true that the phrase 
‘ your apostles * admits of the explanation that the 
writer is referring to those apostles wlio had 
taught the readers of the Epistle, and that, so 
interpreted, the phra-se cannot be said to be an 
impossible one in a letter written by St. Peter. 
But, on the supposition that St. Peter is writing 
to Christians whom he had himself taught, it 
must be admitted that it is strange that he should 
use an expression so cold and so general. Two 
other considerations must be taken into account. 
In the first place, it seems certain (see art. Jude, 
Episixb of, vol. ii. p. 802 f.) that the whole phrase 
is an expansion of the corresponding words in 
Jude^^ where there is a simple and natural refer¬ 
ence to the oral teaching of the apostles (fKryop). 
Secondly, the addition of a reference to the pro¬ 
phets changes the kind of remembrance. The idea 
of keeping in mind the teaching of Scripture is 
introduced. Now in the 2nd cent, it was customary 
to speak of Scripture either under the two divisions 
— tne Prophets and the Apostles — {e.g, Murat, 
CanoUf * neque inter prophetas completum numero 
neque inter apostolos^), or under the three divisions 
—the Prophets, the Lord (the Gospel), and the 
Apostles — {c.g, Iren. i. 8. 1, ^p \virtiO€<rip'\ oHre 
vpo<t>riTai iKifpv^ap o(hre 6 Kijpios IdlSa^ep oHre dir6<rroXcw 
TapiSuiKap); see Lightfoot on Ign. Fhilad, v. The 
impression produced by 2 P 3’ is tliat we have here 
a post-apostolic writer elaborating the simple 
phrase of Jude and instinctively reproducing 
phraseology current in his own days, while the 
iffiQp is introduced as being in character with the 
style of a letter. This impression is strengthened 
wnen the passage under discussion is taken in 
connexion with (see just above). 

(iii). Closely connected with the points just 
dealt with is the problem suggested by the con¬ 
troversial element in the Epistle. 

It has often been noticed that the writer speaks 
of the rise of certain false teachers as future (2^** 
3*), and then, using the present tense (2^^* 

8®, cf. 3'*), describes them as already active. It 
might be argued that he projects himself into the 
future, and tlien, from the point of view of a 
spectator, regards future events as actually hap¬ 
pening. But it must be remarked that (1) this 
change from the future to the present takes place 
twice (2^®*^’ 3®); (2) in ch. 2 perfects are used 
{yiyopew 2*®, avfipi^rjKep 2®®). The most natural 
interpretation of these phenomena is that the 
writer first speaks in his assumed character of 
a prophet, ana that then, forgetting that assumed 
character, he depicts the false teaching actually 
rife around him. 

Does the language used betray any sign of being 
aimed a^inst the Gnostics? It is clear that 
those against whom the writer warns his readem 
not only practised, but taught, immorality. Their 
error was not only a matter of life (as appears 
to be the case with the libertines of St. Judo*s 
Epistle), but also of doctrine. They are 
SdaKaXoi (2*). In this connexion the language of 


* So tba Syriao (Harklean) yeraion. ‘ the commandment of 
tor Lord and Sariour ediloh (was) by toe band of the apostles. 


dpmi and eyKpdreia. It would seem as if the 
writer emphasizes the bearing of a true ypOnris on 
conduct because he has in mind those whom a 
false ypQcris betrayed into dKpaaCa, It will be 
remembered that the name ‘Gnostic* was, as 
far as our knowledge goes, first claimed by sects 
whose teaching justified proliigacy of life (Iren, 
i. 25. 6; Hippolytus, Hcer, v. 6). Again, it may 
be thought that the words iXivOtplap aiJrots Inray- 
yeXXbjxtvoi airrol SovXoi vnrdpxopres ryjs (p9opd$ (2^®) 
exactly express the theory of certain Gnostic 
teachers as to the ‘ spiritual * man’s independence 
of matter, and the practical results of that doctrine 
(cf. e.g. Iren. i. 25. 4). Again, the writer of 2 P 
charges the false teachers with perverting Scrip¬ 
ture (3^®). It is clear that, when St. Pam wrote 
the Epistle to the Romans, there were those who 
depraved the doctrine of grace (Ko 6'* ^®; cf. Jude^). 
But there is no trace in apostolic times of false 
teachers supporting their views by a reckless or 
dishonest interpretation of the Old Testament, 
which alone could then be known under the name 
of Scripture. Nor, indeed, is it easy to see how the 
controversies of that age could give occasion to a 
forced exegesis of the OT; the arguments wliich 
the Judaistic opponents of St. Paul m^ well have 
drawn from the OT would be of a diflerent kind. 
But such violent wresting of Scripture {i.e, the 
OT and the NT) as is described by the word arpe- 
pXoviTip was the characteristic method by which 
the Gnostics of the 2nd century endeavoured to 
support their doctrines. Irenmus charges them 
with such a dishonest procedure again and again 
(i. Prcef.; 3. 6, nraparplnroPTcs rds ipfxnjpelai Kal f>q.Si- 
ovpyovPTe? rdt e^rjy'/iffeis ; 8. 1 ; 9 . 1 , Karaxp^adfiepoi 
toTs dydfiaaip e/s t^p Idtap vnrdOeo’iP p,€T'/)P€yKap). This 
indictment, then, of the false teachers does not 
appear to harmonize with what we know, or with 
wliat we can with reasonable probability conjec¬ 
ture, of the apostolic age. It does fit in with the 
characteristics of a later time. 

(iv.) 3®^* iXcOffoprai . . . iiirraiKTai . . Xiyopres 
IIoO larrlp ij inrayyeXla rijs nrapovalas airrov ; d<p* ydp 
ol nrarlpei iKOifnffBria'ap^ nrdpra oOritys diaplpci dnr* dpxv^ 
KTl<reu;s, It is sometinies urged that the question 
of the scoffers points to a time later than the days 
of the apostles; and even more stress is laid on 
the reply—not an assurance of the nearness of the 
advent, but an explanation of delay (v.® /ila i)fUpa 
nrapd Kvplip k.t.X.). It is, liowever, difficult to feel 
the force of these arguments considered in them¬ 
selves. The fact that ‘ the immediate imminence 
of the coming of the Lord . . . faded out of view * 
in St. Paul’s mind, as the Epistle to the Ephesians 
seems to indicate, ‘ when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s 
coming* (Hort, Bom, and Eph, p. 141 f.), is a 
suffioient proof that towards the end of St. Peter’s 
life men would not be unlikely to ask the miestion 
put into the mockers’ mouths, nor a Christian 
teacher unlikely to give some such answer as we 
find in 2 P 3®. The passage will come before us 
again when we come to compare 2 P with 1 P. 
But the phrase d<^ ol Tarlpes cKOi/xljdrjcrap gives 
rise to much more serious misgivings. Who are 
‘the fathers*? Tliey are, says Spitta (p. 234 ff.), 
the actual fathers of those who are introduced as 
speaking.* This interpretation is open to several 
grave objections, (a) Since to St. Peter the phrase 
ol nrarlpes would have a quosi-technical sense (cf. 
e,g. Jn 6®®, Ac 7'®, Ro He 1^), the meaning 

* Spitta gets over the difficulty that implies a con¬ 

siderable interval by suppoaing that the relative tj# refers bMk 
to rUf irap*wr'iaL( He takes In a pregnant sense with 

Die Vater slnd entschlafon von dor Panwle weg, 
ihr Tod hat sie der Parusle cntzogen.’ For this um of AW he 
oompares Ko 9«, Ool 2», 2 Oo 11? It Is strange that he does 
not see that the (A^’ ^ yA/>) makes such an interpretation 
absolutely impossible. 
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flug^sted would require the addition of ijfiQv.* 
(/3) The words ‘since our fathers died,* put into 
the mouth of a number of persons, fix no definite 
limit of time. ( 7 ) The context seems to imply 
that ‘the fathers* had embraced the Christian 
hope, and so early in the history of the Church 
as St. Peter’s lifetime it would be quite unnatural 
to introduce a group of persons speaking of their 
fathers as Christians (see Zahn, Einl. 11 . p. 72). 
Zahn {ib. pp. 67, 73) urges that the term ol varipet 
could lie used of the first generation of Christians 
— the dpxaioL fmdrjral (Ac 2P®) — before it had 
died off to the last man, and that, in fact, a 
whole generation separated the vears 60-63, in 
which he places the Epistle, from tlie day when the 
promise to return was given. But, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the use of the 
term ol Tar^pes in itself implies a considerable lapse 
of time. The founders of a movement are not 
called ‘the fathers* till a later age looks back 
upon their work. Further, the clause as a whole 
implies a distant retrospect; the words d<p* . 

€Koifxifj0r}<rav irdvra ofirws diafi^pcL could not have been 
used unless a considerable interval had elated 
since the passing away of ‘the fathers.* The 
words might conceivably be justified on the hypo¬ 
thesis that St. Peter is here foretelling the future, 
and that he dramatically puts into the mouth of 
the mockers, who shoula ‘come in the last days,* 
words appropriate only from their supposed point 
of view. But such an interpretation is too arti¬ 
ficial. And it must be confessed that here again 
we seem to be carried far beyond the limits of 
the apostolic age. 

{d) Doctrine .—The doctrine of the Epistle is 
chiefl}^ remarkable, so far at least as our present 
purpose is concerned, on the negative side. We 
should not, indeed, have expected St. Peter to dwell 
with such detail (3^®^-) on the physical accompani¬ 
ments of ‘ the day of the Lord,* and on its relation 
to the several parts of the material universe, as 
contrasted with its human and spiritual issues. 
We might feel it strange that wnat we should 
elsewhere describe as physical speculations on the 
process of creation, should find a place in a letter 
>vritten by St. Peter (3®). But these are matters 
of taste and feeling, or at least of opinion ; and on 
such considerations no decisive judgment can be 
based. But it is otherwise with the silence of the 
Epistle as to doctrines of primary importance. 
St. Peter was an eye-mtness of the human life of 
the Incarnate Word, of His sullerings, of the 
manifestations of the Risen Lord, and of His 
Ascension. He heard Christ’s words about the 
Paraclete, and partook of the outpouring of the 
Spirit at Pentecost. But the Epistle says nothing 
of the example of Christ, or of His sufferings and 
death, or, except the allusion in 2 ' {rbv dyopda-avra 
avTobs de<rTbTriv)f of Redemption. It is silent as to 
the Resurrection and the Ascension. It makes 
no reference to the Holy Spirit except as the 
source of inspiration to the ancient prophets (P^). 
It does not allude to prayer. We have no right, 
it may be urged most truly, to expect an apostolic 
Epistle to treat of every Cliristian doctrine, even 
the most vital. But is it conceivable that St. Peter, 
with his history and his experience, would pass 
over all these matters, essential to the Christian 
faith, as though they were not? The silence as 
to the Resurrection is the crucial point. The 
apostles were essentially witnesses to the Resur¬ 
rection. The Resurrection was the final proof of 
the Divine mission of the Lord, the foundation of 
the Christian faith. As such it holds a unique 
place in the writings of the apostles, and in tlieir 

* Cursives Mgyptt (boh sah), Syr-hkl add rifitSv. But, in the 
case of an addition of this nature, the evidence of versions is 
of little value. 


teaching as reported in the Acts. But in this 
Epistle, when the writer (P®) has occasion to 
appeal to the guarantee of the truth of his teach¬ 
ing as to ‘ the power and coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ the Resurrection is ignored, and the apos¬ 
tolic witness to Christ is made to rest on the 
Transfiguration. The Transfiguration was doubt¬ 
less an event of deep meaning; but its meaning 
was relative to the time when it took place, and to 
the circumstances of those who were present on 
the mountain. Its glory was in the days of the 
Lord’s humiliation a transitory anticipation of the 
Resurrection. It belongs to an order of events 
different from that to which the Resurrection be¬ 
longs. It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
significance of the fact that in the Epistle gener¬ 
ally, and especially at this particular point in it, 
the Resurrection is unnoticed. A subordinate but 
not unimportant matter is the language used by 
the writer of 2 P in this reference to the Trans¬ 
figuration— irrSTTai y€vridivT€t ttjs ixelyov fieyd\ei6- 
Tr)Tos (1^®). The word iirbTTTrji is borrowed from the 
Greek mysteries, where it denoted one who was ad¬ 
mitted to the third and highest stage. For the word 
it.self cf. Pint. Alcih. 22, robt 6XKov% iralpovs fidaras 
irpoffayopevoPTa Kal iirbirras; CIG 716, 2158 (in both 
of whicli places it is closely associated with fiturri/ji); 
Clement of Alexandria is fond of using words of 
this group in reference to the spiritual vision of 
God (e.g. Feed. i. 6 (p. 113), 7 (p. 129); Btrom.L 28 
(p. 424), ii. 2 (p. 431). The metaphor is not one 
which we should have expected St. Peter to use. 
It is artificial, and savours of a later time when 
the Church borrowed such terms, often probably 
through the medium of the Gnostics, from the 
language of the Greek mysteries.* 

5. Relation TO 1 Peter. this head 
little more has to be done tlian to bring together 
results which have been already reached as to the 
two Epistles separately. 

{a) Vocabulary and literary style. — As to the 
former point, Warfield (p. 67) writes thus: ‘These 
resemblances are seen not only in peculiar phrases, 
such as the form of salutation, “Grace and peace 
be multiplied^' found in these two Epistles and 
nowhere else, but also in the recurrence in both of 
rare combinations, such as dfxujixov Kal d<nrC\ov, 1 P 
1^* repeated 2 P 2^® and 3*^ and nowhere else, and 
also the common possession of a very peculiar 
vocabulary such as is represented by the occurrence 
in both of eVoTrreiJcravTes (1 P 2^^, 2 P P®), IcdripLOi 
(1 P 2P P*®), reinforced by the like com¬ 
munity in such as 0i\a5eX0(a (1 P 1**, 2 P V) ; 
Xopvy^cy (1 P 411 , 2 P P-11) ; dirdO^aif (1 P 3», 2 P 
P*); dperifi (1 P 2®, 2 P P); dya<rTpo<f>Ii (1 P P®, 2 P 
2^); dX'tjOeia in a peculiar sense (IP 1**, 2P P*); 
KOfiLi^effOai (IP P, 2 P 2^®), etc., all of which are 
rare words in the New Testament.* It seemed 
best to quote this passage at length. A glance 
reveals how this list needs careful sifting. Thus 
Warfield’s mode of statement is confusing; the 
word ia-drifios^ for example, does not occur in 1 P, 
but iro\<mp.o$ (l’^) and rl^ios (P®). Again, the plural 
al dperal in 1P 2® (a reminiscence of Is 43®i) is clearly 
far from being a parallel to the singular d/wri), 
2 P 1®, though in both passages the reference is to 
God. But in fact vernal coincidences, however 
abundant, between 2 P on the one hand and on 
the other 1 P and the Petrine speeches in the Acta 
[Speaker's Com. iv. n. 226), would be of but little 
weight in support of the genuineness of 2 P; for if 
that Epistle 18 not genuine, but was written in the 
2nd cent., it is clear that both 1 P and the Acta 
must have been accessible to its author, and that 
therefore he may have derived words or phrases 

* The habit of using lan^age derived from the mytteiies, 
in reference to communications supposed to be made by out 
Lord to His disciples, runs riot in the Qnostio Piltif SophUk. 
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from them. The real question is whether a com¬ 
parison of the two Epistles reveals that kind of 
similarity which suggests that they are tlie pro¬ 
duct of the same mind. It must be said briefly 
that the two documents are in complete contrast in 
reference to literary style. This contrast is obvious 
whether we regard smaller points of expression 
(e.gr. the connexion of sentences and clauses) or 
the broader literary characteristics of the two 
Epistles. The style of 1 P is simple and natural, 
without a trace of self-conscious effort. The style 
of 2 P is rhetorical and laboured, marked by a love 
for striking and startling expressions. 

( 6 ) Use of the OT, —'rhe writer of 1 P formally 
quotes the OT ; he deliberately adopts its language 
{e.g, “); he instinctively, and apparently un¬ 

consciously, falls into its phraseology. The writer 
of 2 P, on the other hand, as we have seen, never 
formally quotes the OT, and uses but few dis¬ 
tinctively OT expressions. This is precisely the 
reverse of what we should have expected to be the 
case if the theory of Spitta and i^ahn were true, 
namely, that St. Peter wrote the First Epistle to 
Gentile, the Second Epistle to Jewish, Christians. 

ic) Reminiscences of the Lord's teaching. — The 
writer of 1 P constantly shows that he has the 
Lord*a sayings in his mind. It is doubtful if the 
writer of 2 P refers to more than two of them. 

{d) Use of St. Paul's Epistles. —The writer of 1 Pis 
deeply influenced, bothm thought and in language, 
by two of St. Paul’s Epistles (lio, Eph). The writer 
of 2 P, while he mentions St. Paul’s Epistles gener¬ 
ally, owes no debt, literary or doctrinal, to them. 
This argument, however, cannot be said to carry 
so much weight as it appears to do at first sight. 
For we saw cause to believe that there were special 
reasons why the words and thoughts of these two 
Epistles of St. Paul should be in St. Peter’s mind 
wnen he wrote the First Epistle. 

(e) Doctrine. —It has often been remarked that 
while in 1 P ‘ the end * is regarded as near (4'^), the 
writer of 2 P seems to contemplate delay as part of 
the Divine counsel. It might be a not unfair reply 
that in the one case the writer sets forth his own 
personal hope, in the other case he has to meet the 
jibes of enemies of the truth, and to account for the 
unquestionable fact of delay which gave point to 
their mocking question. But, indeed, the dill’erence 
between the two Epistles in regard to doctrine is 
deeper and more far-reaching than a contrast of 
view as to the hope of the Lord’s speedy return. 
Any one who has endeavoured to draw out the 
doctrinal teaching of the two Epistles must feel 
that they are widely separated from each other. 
There is a richness of devout thought, a vital 
apprehension of the ^eat facts and truths which 
are characteristic of Cliristianity, in 1 P, for which 
we search in vain in 2 P. The thought of Christ’s 
Bufferings, considered as the supremo example and 
as redeeming acts dealing with all the needs of 
men, the thought of Christ raised and exalted by 
the Father, the thought of the present personal 
relation of Christians to Chrisrs work and to 
Christ Himself, dominate the one Epistle; they are, 
as we have seen (see above, p. 812), passed over in 
the other. 

Such are the differences between the two Epistles. 
It remains to examine certain considerations which 
have been sug^sted with a view to explain or to 
mitigate the duficulty. 

{!) Difference of date. — If St. Peter wrote the 
two Epistles, they could not be widely separated in 

S oint of time. The examination of all the evi- 
enoe points to the year 61 as the probable date of 
1 P (see above, p. tSi f.). 2 P, if the work of St. 
Peter, could not be placed more than a year or two 
later, or, if we accept the view of Spitta and Zahn 
that the former Epistle alluded to in 2 P 3^ is not 


1 P, a year or two earlier. Even if we put aside 
ancient evidence, and, accepting the theory which 
finds in 1 P indications of a later date (see above, 
p. 783 f.), suppose that St. Peter’s life was pro¬ 
longed beyond the year 70, the interval between 
the two documents cannot have been much more 
than ten years. It may well be doubted whether 
ten years at the end of a long life can reasonably 
be supposed to have so completely changed a 
man’s literary style and the tone ana range of his 
thoughts. 

{2) Difference of subject. —The object of 1 P, it is 
urged, was to comfort and encourage the sufi'ering ; 
that of 2 P to warn against a shameful perversion 
of the truth. It must, however, be remembered 
that ch. 1 of 2 P is not denunciatory. Such a 
difference of subject might well accoimt for a 
diflerence of tone, and a difference in the relative 
position and emphasis given to Christian doctrines. 
It would modify ; it would hardly revolutionize. 

(3) Difference of circumstances. —The strongest 
presentation of the case in this respect is probably 
the theory of Zahn {Einl. ii. p. 96). ‘ So long,’ he 

says, ‘ as men started with tiie assumption that 1 P 
is a document actually composed by the apostle 
(‘ein eigenhandiges Schreiben des Apostels’), and 
that 2 P parports to bo intended for a circle of 
readers similar to tliat addressed in 1 P, then the 
great diversity of the two Epistles in thought and 
language couM not but be strong evidence against 
the genuineness of 2 P. But this evidence is 
destroyed, since both the above-mentioned assump¬ 
tions have been shown to be erroneous. It is obvi¬ 
ously intelligible that Peter, in a letter addressed 
to the Gentile Churches of Asia Minor, which 
Hilvanus wrote by his commission and in his name, 
should speak in a way different from that in which 
he speaks in a letter of his own composition (‘in 
eiuem eigenhiindigen Brief’) addressed to Churches 
of Jewish Christians, who owed their Christianity 
to him and his associates.’ 

In this position three points must be noticed, 
(a) It is remarkable that both Spitta (p. 530 ff.)* 
and Zahn, in defending the I’etrine autliorship of 

2 P, are obliged to give up the real Petrine author¬ 
ship of 1 P. It has, however, been shown in the 
article on 1 Peter (p. 789 f.) that (a) the language 
about Silvanus in 1 P 5^^, though it does not 
exclude, yet certainly does not support, the hypo¬ 
thesis tliat the composition of the letter was left 
to him ; (j3) the phenomena of the Epistle itself are 
decisive against this theory, {b) It has been 
pointed out (see above, pp. 798, 806) that 2 1’ con¬ 
tains no indication of being addressed to Jewish 
Christians, and that the internal evidence, both 
negative and positive, points decisively in the 
opposite direction, (c) But if these two points are 
conceded, it is clear that everything depends on 
the sense given to ‘ speaking in a diflerent way ’— 

‘ anders redet.’ The supposed variation of circum¬ 
stances would account for a difference, perhaps a 
great dittbrence, between the two letters. But, on 
the one hand, it must be observed that the charac¬ 
teristic of tender and sympathetic affection is 
conspicuous in the letter which was addressed to 
those with whom St. Peter hod had no personal 
dealings, while it is absent from the letter which 
(in Spitta’s and Zahn’s view) was sent to persons 
who owed their Christianity to the apostle—a 
reversal of what would have been naturally antici¬ 
pated. And, on the other, the differences between 
the two Epistles in literary style and tone and 
teaching are, as it appears to the present writer, 
so numerous and so fundamental that no difference 

« * Dasa die beiden kanonischen Petrus-Brlefe nioht aua der- 
selben Feder atammen kbnnen, muss ich mit manohen altkirch- 
Kchen iind den nicisten neiieren Forschern unbedlngt be- 
haupten ’ (p. 630). 
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of amanuenses or ‘ interpreters * can account for 
them unless we are prepared to admit that, in the 
case of either one or Doth of these letters, the sub¬ 
stance and the language alike were left absolutely 
in the hands of the apostle’s companion. 

6 . Literary Affinities,*—{ a) The Epistle of 
Jude, That there is a close literary connexion 
between Jude and 2 P is certain. Which of the 
two writers is the borrower? It must be here 
sufficient to refer to the article on the Epistle of 
Jude (vol. ii. p. 802 f.), where the question is dis¬ 
cussed. Further study confirms the present writer 
in the conclusion there reached, that the * various 
lines of argument converge, and, as far as demon¬ 
stration is possible in literary questions, demon¬ 
strate the priority of Jude.’ t What is the bearing 
of this result on the question of the genuineness 
of 2 P ? It is obvious that the fact that 2 P 
borrows from Jude is no more prejudicial to the 
genuineness of the former than the fact that 1 P 
borrows from Ro and Eph tells against the authen¬ 
ticity of 1 P. The difiicultiea in regard to date, if 
we prolong the apostle’s life beyond 64, are not 
insuperable. The result is therefore a negative 
one. 2 P is deprived of a witness on whose evi¬ 
dence recent derenders of the apostolic authorship 
of 2 P (Spitta and Zahn) have greatly relied. 

{b) Josephus, — In an article in the Expositor 
( 2 nd series, vol. iii. p. 49 If.) E. A. Abbott main¬ 
tained that there is a remarkable series of coin¬ 
cidences in lan^age between 2 P and the An¬ 
tiquities of Jose^us {Prcrf, 3, 4; IV. viii. 2 [the last 
words of Moses]). ‘Taken as a whole,* Abbott 
concludes (p. 62), ‘ the evidence in favour of the 
theory that the author of the Second Epistle 
imitated Josephus can hardly fail to appear strik¬ 
ing, if not convincing.’ The theory was examined 
by Salmon in his Introduction^ p. 638 ff. (ed. 1 ; the 
discussion is curtailed in later editions). He 
points out ( 1 ) that ‘ the alleged coincidences relate 
entirely to words, and not at all to thoughts’; 
( 2 ) that ‘ they do not occur in passages of [what he 
himself would call] “brief compass’”; (3) that 
‘ they are not in the same sequence and connexion ’; 
(4) that ‘the words common are not “unusual or 
startling,” or such as can fairly be called hapax 
leaomena,^ It will probably oe now generally 
admitted that the theory broached by Abbott has 
broken down on examination. There is a curious 
series of coincidences between the Preface of St. 
Luke’s Gospel and Josephus Contra Apioncin 
i. 10 . The same account is probably to be given 
of the resemblances between Josephus and Lk 
and of those between Josephus ana 2 P. They 
are most likely due to the ditlusion of ‘ common¬ 
places ’ of rhetorical study, set prefatory phrases, 
and the like. 

(c) The Apocalypse of Peter, —When the frag¬ 
ment of this Apocalypse was published, it was at 
once noticed {e.g, by James, A Lecture on the \ 
Apocalypse of Peter p. 62) that between it and 2 P 
there is a remarkable series of coincidences. The 
following table includes one or two coincidences 
between 2 P and fragments of the Apocalypse 

* An inecription from Stmtonicea in Carla, given by Deiss- 
maxin (Bibelstud^ i. p^277f.), contains the phrases, rvt rSv 

'Fttualm* ctiatviov ir« 0 ^«cy U rijp [mvrt^ 

^ \p&.iMoi9 kpvrtti ; cf. 2 P 1# But these 
coincidences do not, as Deissmann thinks, indicate any con¬ 
nexion between the inscription and the Epistle. 

f ‘The Assumption of Moses' was used by Jude (see art. 
Epistlb of Judb, vol. ii. p. 802). But the question arises whether 
2 P does not show an acquaintance with the Asmmpiion inde¬ 
pendent of the knowledge of it which he might have gained 
from the passage of Jude. The apparent resemblance alluded to 
is between 2 P 2i* viyvfAMi %(jApm rpv^v, and the 
A sgumption vii. 4, ‘ omni hora die! amantes oonuiiiia deuoratores 
guise.' But the resemblance is seen to be a merely superficial 
one, when the force of ormi kora is noticed. The Asminjftinn 
rebukes gluttons who would feast at any hour of the day; the 
Epistle, shameless profligates who riot in broad daylight. 


preserved by Patristic writers (the numbering of 
these fragments being that given by James, p. 94 f., 
who, on p. 62, pointed out most of these resem¬ 
blances) ;— 

Apocalypse op Peter. 2 Peter. 


1 TToXXoi atnOiv (aovrou 
\l/€v5oTrpo<prjTaLf Kal dSods Kal 
Sdyiiara rroiKLXa rrji dvoAelas 
Sidd^ovciv * iK€ivoL 6k viol T7jS 
dirwXe/as yep-i^oovTaL, Kal rdre 
iXedaerai 6 Beds , . . Kal Kpivei 
rods vlods rrjs dvofilas. 


rods TTiarods pov rods , , , iv 
Todrip Tip ^l(p rds rpvx^s iavrCdr 
doKipdl^ovTas, 

2 6 Kdpios k<l>yj “Aytoper eis rb 
6pos . . . direpxdpevoi 6k per* 
adroO i7/4cty ol SufScKa paOrixaL. 

In § 3 ‘two men suddenly 
appear,’ as on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. The descrip¬ 
tion of their glory recalls 
Mt m 

[rwv] diKaltov rCov i^eXdbvrtiv 
dirb ToO Kbffpov, 

Torairol elat t7)p pop<p-f}v, 

6 rbirov . . . adxpripbv Trdrv 
, . , OKOTivbu etxoy adrCov rb 
hbvpa Kard rbv dkpa rod rbvov, 
Cf. 12 kr T&rnp (TKOTivdp, 

ol KoXa^bpevoL iKei, Cf. 7 irOp 
. . . xoXdfoF adrodSf 10 ku ry 
KoXdaei kKelru . . , ttjv KbXaaiv 
kKelvwVf 11 rwF KoXal'opkvwVf 

13,15 KoXal^bpcvoif 17 radrrjs ttjs 
K okdcreuSf 19 rijs roiaiVi^s xoXd- 
aetos, 

7 ol ^Xaatpvjpovvres r^u b8bv 
rrjs diKaioadvyjs, Cf. 13 ol 
pXaatpTjpovyres Kal KaKtos elirbv- 
res rljy bdbv r^s diKaioovyrjs, 

8 dvBpojTTol rives diroffrpk- 
tfiovres rT}v diKaioadvrjv, Cf. 20 
ol d4>kvres rk)v bdbv rod Beod, 

8 Xlpuifi Tts . , . rreTrXrjptjpkvr) 
pop^bpov, Cf. 9 rds Ke<paXds 
eXxov iv Tw ^op^bpip, 15 kKv- 
Xlovro, Cl, Acta Thomoe 63, 
eXbov ^bp^opov ,,, Kal ypvxds 
kK€i KvXiopkvas, 

9 ol <rvppi[x^^^res] adrCdv rtp 
pidapari rijs poix^las, Cf. 17 ol 
pidvavres rd adopara kavrCov ws 
yvvaiKes dva(rrp€<f>bpevoi, 

15 dpeX'fioravres rijs ivroXijs rod 
6eod, 


Fragments 1 , 2 (from Mac¬ 
arius, Apocritica, iv. 6 f.). 
Heaven and earth will be 


2^ kykvovro dk Kal 
rpevdoTrpotpijrai iv rip 
Xapf u>r Kal iv dpiv 
(ffovrai \f/ev6o6l6acr- 
KoXoi, otrives rrapei- 
od^ovaiv aXpiaeis dir- 
coXelas . . • iirdyov- 
res iavrois raxivijv 
dTTiiiXeiav. 

2* ols rb Kplpa f#c- 
waXat ovK dpyei, 

3^ ijpipav . . . dir- 
(aXelas rQv dae^Qv 
dvdpdiTTiav, 

3^^ rk]v rrapovfflav 
rijs rod 6eod hP^pM* 
28 dUaios . . . 
^vx^v biKalav dv6- 
poLS ipyois ifiaadvi- 
fev. 

1^8 ijfiets TjKovoapev 
, . . adv adr<p 6vret 
iv rip dylip 6pei, 


P* perd rkjv ipk}p 
i^o8ov, 

3" irorairods del 
dvrdpxeiv dpds, 

P** iv adxprjpf 
rbirip. 


2® KoXal^opivovs rrj' 
peiv. 


28 di oOs h ddbs rijt 
dXijOdas pXa<F<priprj- 
Oiiaerai, 

2^1 Ti)v bdbv rijs 
diKaioffdvrjs, 

2*8 KaraXelirovres 
eddeiav bdbv, 

2*8 KvXiapbv pop» 
pbpov. 


2'8 rods birliffa <rap- 
Kbs iv iTiOvplp piofx- 
pod TTopevopivovs. 

28 ® diroipvybvres rd 
pido’para rod Kbffpov, 
281 b7ro(Trpi\f/ai iK 

rijs vapadodelffris ad- 
rois dylas ivroXijs, 

38 rijs rQv diroir- 
rbXwv dpQv ivroXijs 
rod Kvplov Kol 9ia* 
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Apocalypse op Peter. 


2 Peter. 


Apooalypsb op Esdrab. 


_ I 

2 Pbtku 


judged —ij 7 ^ irapa(rr 7 j(rci vdu- 
ras T(p 0€(f Kplcews Kal 

iUWovffo, KplvtaOu <n)p Kal 
Tip Trepi^ovri odpavip . . . ra^Tj- 
fferai rrdiffa d^vafiis oifpavoO, Kal 
i\iXdT^<TeTai 6 otpavhs ws ^i^Xlov, 

Kal vdpTa rd darpa treaeiTai (Is 
34^). 

66 (from Methodius Con- I* ffelas Kotviavol 
viv, Virg, ii, 6 ) rdv Oecrfibu rijs <f>v(rcm, 
fMiKaplas ^Kelpffs tpijaeus toO SeoG. 

ib. Karaippop-^japres ttjs <rijs 2 *^ 3 *. 
iPToKrjs, 


James (p. 63 ff.) draws attention to several documents which 
ap{)ear to borrow from the Apocalypse, of Peter. It is worth 
while to note coincidences between 2 P and some of these 
documents. 

(a) ‘ The First Book of Clement, which is called the Testament 
of our Lord Jesus Christ: the words which lie spake to His holy 
apostles after He had risen from the dead.* The book seems to 
have been orlgrlnally written in Greek. Lagarde (ReliquUx Juris 
JScclesiastici ArUiquissimi OrcBce p. SOflf.) has retranslated the 
extant Syriac version into Greek. James (p. 64) holds that at 
least the first fourteen sections of this document ‘ (five us a very 
fair idea of the lost first part of the Apocalypse of i*eter.* 


Testament. 


2 Pktrr. 

2ia. 10. 14.18. 21. 


f 8 There shall rise up shepherds, 
lawless men, unjust, despisers, covet¬ 
ous, lovers of pleasure, lovers of ffain, 
lovers of money, chatterers, exalting 
themselves . . . opposing the ways 
of the gospel . . , dishonouring all 
the way of piety. . . . They shall 
lay commandments upon men not 
according to the Scripture and the 
commandment as the Father willed. 

[The faithful) shall teach men that, 28 in. S. 

If they prove their spirit, they are 
upright and fit for the kingdom, and 
thev shall tell them of ^owledge 
and virtue and prudence [yvSnv tt») 
itpiritf rCpipiPf Lagarde). 

( 6 ) ‘ The Apocalypse of Paul.’ * This book we have in a rather 
shortened text of original Greek [Tischendorf, Apocalypses 
Apocryphee pp. 84-69], in a fuller Syriac version, and in a Latin 
version whicn is the fullest of all [Texts and Studies ii. 3, 
pp. 11-421 ’ (James p. 66 ). It is * to a large extent a compilation 
from earlier works * (see Teats and Studies ii. 2, p. 21). 


Apocalypse op Paul. 

18 r«r iitpx^*rcu iu rsv mir/usp, 
14 rks rSp Zitcaietv tuts reSr kfMtprmXeSf 
wlp rxitPMTi (» tjD 

ttktrfMv. 16 

fM rev mvrtjft 47 

rp)v iffX^fiV ri rev $eirueu. 

18 retpeHeB^rat ^ r»pra^ 

suX^P fvXaTritf'^Ai 'im( njr 

ftfjuecte riif MpiruK. 

26 ’iertf aCrov, 

pvi) rei^rete ri OtXin/*» etvTfjg diet rev $tev. 

88 /utrxveeSv M 

r^e kvvpinreti itvxptivUtXvrSv r^v irtp- 
rpe^v Met) pttrxvetxv. 

In the earlier part of the Apooa- 

M 4 ft.) there is a striking passage, 
ch the Sun asks from God per¬ 
mission to bum up men because of 
their sins; xet) tyivtre irpU xM* 
*H puutpeOvpUx fjtou retvren revrmv kvi- 
Xiroi, 'irats (jttrxvevia'eKrtv. The same 
answer is given to similar petitions 
made by the Moon and Stars and by 
the Sea. Compare a similar passage 
to another document,which seems to 
be connected with the Apocal^se of 
Paul, The Testament Abraham x, 
(ed. James p. 87 f.). 

89 yv9»7$uH . . . kvretyeptifxe i» rirp 
enertvZf 42 ^pixp Ixuve rxireve met) 

'irtirXtipefiuttvet. 

iS el If raiV xeXkertPtf mptfipufeif 44 
mrxfru el if retTt mekdenrtf. 

60 tlfu N«f . . . met) elm iiretvrk- 
imv r^t kvBpkreiS tempOereruf MiretfetTrt’ 
ykp metretmXuPfjtie ipxtrets. 

(e) ‘The Apocalypse of Esdras* 
(Tischendorf, %b. pp. 24-88). 

Apooaltpsi of Ebdbas. 

14 , 60 tie mpUtf mmpihmmt* 


2 Peter. 

llSff. 1^’ if reOr^ 

rfi rmnvkptart . . . e ktre- 
OtPK rev rxvivkfjtetree ptev 
. • . pttrk rvif ifjtiif 


24 eupele reipretp- 

kretf wmpilenuf dt mptrtf 
rt)pe vutfevf, 

28. 

88 fjutxpeQvfjtu tie vpuLe^ 
fjt^ BevXifjttvee ^ neete kre- 
XierCett kXXk rkfrete tie ptt- 
rkfttetf xeip^reu. 


118 if etlxf**>px rixr^, 
24 piipeTe 

29 l/f ^/xipetf^ xpirtete 
xeXeJieuAfeve rq/viTr. 

28 . 


S Peter. 

24 metpiletxu tie xpfrtf 
rtipev/mifeve. 


43 6iXm, iirireret, JdtTv xet) ret xetrk- 24 retpretpkrms.* 
rtpet (Mipv) rev retprxpev, 63 xetr^yetyif 
pti xetruTtpcf if retprkpeie. 

To what conclusion does a .study of the coincidences 
between 2 P and the Apocalypse of Peter lead us ? 
There are five possible views which may be taken. 
(1) The coincidences may be boldljr put aside mere 
chance resemblances without significance. This 
view hardly needs discussion. It can scarcely be 
held by a serious critic, who considers the coinci¬ 
dences as a series, and appreciates the nature of the 
most striking of them. Few will hesitate as to the 
correctness of Salmon’s view, that ‘ the agreements 
of our fra^ent [i.e. the Apocalypse of Peter] with 
the second Epistle of Peter . . . are more than 
accidental’ {Appendix to Introduction p. 691). So 
Sanday {Inspiration p. 347), ‘The resemblances 
are so marked as I tnink to prove that the two 
writings are nearly connected.’ ( 2 ) Did the writer 
of the Apocalypse borrow from 2 P? This view 
seems to oe impossible in view of (a) the natural¬ 
ness of the words and phrases as they stand in 
their several contexts in the Apocalypse ; ()3) the 
fact that some of them are repeated in the Apoc» 
(sometimes with the form varied), and are found 
also in kindred documents; ( 7 ) the fact that we 
find in the Apocalypse none of the strange and 
remarkable phrases of 2 P which would fix them¬ 
selves in the mind of a reader who remembered 
enough constantly to borrow. (3) Did the writer 
of 2 P borrow from the Apocalypse^ This view 
appears to be a quite ix) 8 sible one. (4) Are the 
two documents the work of one writer ? This is 
the view to which Sanday {Inspiration p. 347) 
seems to incline. ‘ It is no doubt possible,* he 
writes, ‘tl at the writer of the Apocalypse may 
have imitated the Epistle, or that both may have 
been afibeted by some common influence. If there 
had been on the whole better reason than not for 
believing the Epistle to be the genuine work of St. 
Peter, it would be natural to mil back upon some 
such assumption. But, as the balance of argument 
is really the other way, the question is forced ui>on 
us whether it is not on the whole more probable 
that the two 'writings are both by the same hand. 
This is at least the simplest of the different hypo¬ 
theses which are open to us.’ The jpresent writer 
ventures to think that this explanation is excluded 
by a consideration of the literary style of the two 
documents. The Apocalypse is simme fimd natural 
in style. There is nothing remarks^le in its voca¬ 
bulary. It is, in a word, wholly free from the 
literary peculiarities which are so strongly marked 
in 2 P. ( 6 ) Are the two documents the work of 
two writers who belonged to the same school, 
whoso thoughts moved in the same directions, and 


* The word rkprxpee occurs in three pasm^es of the LXX 
(in none of which is tlioro anything answering to it in the 
Hebrew)--Job 40i8(»>; 4122(28;. Pr 24M(80i«); also in Enoch 202 
Ovp 4 ijX ... 0 ir) rev xerptev xml rev rxprkpev. Thus the WOrd is 
found in Jewish writings, which It is quite possible that St. 
Peter may have read. On the other hand, we should not have 
expected that the apostle would have applied to the Judgment 
of God a derivative of a word so characteristic of heathen 
mythology. Further, the use of the derived verb retpretpeSf 
implies that the word rkpretpee was a recognized term, in con- 
noxion with a Christian representation of Divine punishment^ 
with the writer of 2 P and those for whom he wrote. We find 
the ideas essentially connected with the conception of Tartarus, 
emphasized in the Apocalypse qf Peter \ we And tjie word 
TaHarus itself in one kindred document {Apoo. oj .ffsdras) and 
the derivative rxprmpevxee in another {Apoo. 0 / PauO. is 
exceedingly probable that Hippolytus knew, and borrowed 
from, the Apoc. of Peter (James p. 67 f.). Now In Hippol};tus 
Rifutatio (x. 84) we read, h' ^ iwiyfkrtete tx^tJetrSt ... retpretpey 

ZeAtpif iutux ktskrtrref . . . xet) retermpevxetf kp^tXm mXe^rmf 

eJuet x.r.x. ; and in a fragment of the same writer on the Bong 
of three Children,’ preserved by Theodoret (Migne, Pat. Or. 
X. 868), the words occur, iruret rk xetretxBtftet kfeftetretf mftofSMrm 
retprmpelxef* kyyiXmf. The Use then of the word retpretpe^ is 
to itself a distinct argument for the view which 
a document closely connected with the Apocalypse of PsUr. 
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to whom the same expressions and words had 
grown familiar ? Among these five possible ex¬ 
planations the choice seems to lie between (3) and 
(6). The fact that there is a similarity between the 
two writings, not only in words or in definitely 
marked ideas, but also in general conceptions— 
in l)oth there is the picture drawn of Christ on a 
mountain with His apostles, the latter being ad¬ 
mitted to a secret revelation which they should 
afterwards use for the confirmation of their dis¬ 
ciples—seems to be an argument of some strength 
in favour of the view that the two documents are 
the product of the same school. 

7. Conclusion. — The task remains of inter¬ 
preting, as a whole, the evidence bearing on the 
question of the genuineness of 2 Peter. The ex¬ 
ternal evidence is, as was pointed out, wholly 
insufficient. No evidence exists at all till the time 
of Clement of Alexandria, or (if we would speak 
with absolute certainty) till the time of Orij^en. 
Thus the burden of proof is thrown on the Epistle 
itself. It is coruieivatle that, throujjh some accident 
or series of accidents, a genuine Epistle of St. Peter 
might lie hid till the end of the 2nd or the be¬ 
ginning of the 3rd cent, and tlien suddenly come 
to light. But an Epistle claiming to be sucli must 
bear unmistakable testimony to its own genuine¬ 
ness. The internal evidence of 2 P has been 
examined. The literary style of the Epistle is 
artificial; it shows little command over or appre¬ 
ciation of the language, and yet it is extra¬ 
ordinarily ambitious. It is not easy to think that 
St. Peter can have cultivated such a stylo, and 
the Epistle itself gives no support whatever to 
the idea that an amanuensis was employed in 
its composition. Again, the only events in the 
gospel history to which allusion is made are 
incidents which had a conspicuous place in St. 
Peter’s life. About all other events in the Lord’s 
life, even the most momentous, the Epistle is 
absolutely silent. It hardly alludes to any of 
the Lord^s sayings which are recorded in the Gos¬ 
pels. The suspicion, therefore, cannot fail to arise, 
that the references which are made to the gospel 
history are selected as being in harmony witli the 
supposed authorship. From history we turn to 
doctrine. Nothing is said in the Epistle of the 
Passion or the Resurrection or the exaltation of 
Christ, or of the Holy Spirit in the Christian 
Church, or of Prayer. Not only is the Resurrec¬ 
tion passed over, but the Transfiguration takes its 
place as the guarantee of the truth of the gospel. 
The difficulties, therefore, in the way of holding 
that the Epistle is the work of a personal disciple 
of Christ, called to be a witness of the Resurrection, 
which a study of the Epistle itself reveals, are veiy 
serious. They become much more serious when it 
is compared with what we have every reason to 
believe to be the genuine words of St. Peter. The 
First Epistle is wholly different from the Second in 
literary style, in its use of OT language, in its 
allusions to the Lord’s life and teaching. It dwells 
\dth reiterated emphasis on those primary Chris¬ 
tian facts and doctrines which have no place in the 
Second Epistle. The internal evidence, then, re¬ 
viewed so far, is adverse to the Petrine authorship. 
But there is another element in the internal 
evidence, of which, at this point, account must be 
taken. There are in the Epistle what appear to be 
clear signs of a date much later than the apostolic 
i^e. It is only by u nnatural interi^toti^^t-i^at 
3*and 3”*' canbe made toTTrannonize \^tn a time 
wit hin~the ^srib le limits pf3fc 
flfiaTchronhms 6f the EpIsTIe s^em clearly to point to 
the 2nd cent, as the time of its composition. This 
conclusion, based on internal evidence, is confirmed 
when external evidence is taken into account. On 
the one hand, it is in accordance with the absence 


of any trace of the Epistle till the beginning of the 
3rd cent. On the other hand, it is at one with 
what is the natural, if not necessary, inference 
from the resemblances between the Epistle and 
the Apocalypse of Peter ^ viz. that these two docu¬ 
ments are the work of the same school and belong 
(approximately) to the same date. 

The evidence is obviously cumulative. Different 
minds will vary in the interpretation of this or 
that piece of evidence, and in the weight which 
they allow to evidence the interpretation of which 
is unquestioned. To the present writer it appears 
that too many independent lines of evidence con¬ 
verge towards one result to allow of hesitation. 
The only conclusion, it is believed, which is in 
accordance with the evidence, external and in¬ 
ternal, is that 2 P is not the work of the apostle, 
but is a document which must be assigned to the 
2 nd century. 

Two subjects remain for consideration— 

(1) Is it possible to asc^ertain with any degree of 
probability the where, and the thne when, 

the Epistle was written ? It has been shown to be 
probable on literary grounds that the Apocalypse 
of Peter and the Second Epistle of Peter belong 
to the same school. Tliis conclusion is confirmed 
by what seems to be tlio natural interpretation of 
the evidence as to Clement of Alexandria. It 
appears likely that he, in bis Uypotyposeis^ placed 
the two documents side by side, and commented on 
them as closely related writings. It seems prob¬ 
able that the birthj)lace of the Apocalypse was 
Egypt (see above, p. 777), and wo tlieretore infer 
that it is also probable that 2 P was written in 
Egypt (cf. JUlicher, Kinl. p. 161 ; Harnack, Die 
Chronoloyie p. 409). This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that the E 2 )istle has points of 
contact in language and thought with two great 
writers of Alexandria—Philo and Clement. 

(1) Philo. Salmon (^Introduction p. 502 ff.) notes that ‘ there 

Is a whole host of 2 Peter’s rare words in Philo.’ Thus, to take 
a single example, the word itroTiyot (2 P lij) occurs in Philo, Leq. 
Alley, ii, 0 (ed. Manley i. 70, ktcti/jccv xvro yiyrifKfAtvof 1 

de Sacr, Ahclis et Caim 3 (i. 1(!5, rev tro(*ov Irorif^ov xiry-u *) ; and 
hrcrtfji'iet is found in de. Chet'^th. 34 (i. 100), Vita Mosts 7 (ii. 80). 
But more important than resi'inhlance in mere vocalmlary is 
kinship in modes of thought. I'lius, if 2 P speaks of God’s 

in Philo we have the phrases riv otPtri-.v xett cro<;tett tow (ttov (Leg. 
Alley, ii. 14, i. 75), t«. jti/j/ btov xail tjo)/ u.piTcuy QiuTou (Quis Rerwin 
Div. Her. 22, i. 4KS), rijf Ouoti icyry.f (ih. 23, i. 4H9), T»jff ecp%rfi( row 
trai'Tot fjttyeiKdv Otou (de SomiLiiff i. 10, i. 035). Again, Philo 
supplies parallels to the phrase Ottocf xoivwoi fCvtetp 2 P 14— e.g. 
Vita Mofiis ii. 11 (ii. 143), lihn ya.p rr,v <pCe- 4 ¥ TOW Otov 'ixtv) dd Spec. 
Leg. iv. 8 [(ii. 343), ttjV putKocpietf xot) toiai/jLovof Btou ^(truK ; de 
A^am. 28 (ii. 22), ol fUfMufjt.t\>04 t>)» ipCo-iv ; de Somniie i. 28 
(i. 647), 0^01 Aoy^swjf Kixotvai>}>y,x«.tri (pi/irtan. Again, with the phrase 
TOO irpc^T$Kov Xiyo* in 2 P 1^^ and with the words of the 
Epistle as to prophecy, l^o (tocita n'^o(ptjTii» yp»t^ ihioK iwAw- 
truut ow yi¥$T»i, ow yetp it¥ 6 p^X 6 u x.r.A.), we compare 

the use of the same phraso i irpe^nxit xiyof in, e.g., Leg. 
Alley, hi, 14 (i. 05), de Plant. Noe 28 (i. 347); and similar 
expressions, such as i trpo^vrri( Xoyoe (de Congr. Erud. Grat. 
30, i. 543), o-riptetri ^pejpnrtx^ (de Mut. Nom. 24, 1. 609), b ¥fp»~ 
^r 4 »» 7 ( i^^iert¥ (ib, 81, i. 604), o ItpU xiyts (Leg. Alley, iii. 4, i. 89; 
w. 66, 1 . 119); and Philo’s language about prophecy in, e.a., 
(^is Her. I)iv. Heres 62 (i. 510, vrpe^yjTtis y»p iZto¥ owdb 
Miro^divyirou, kXX.irpt» SI tocvtoo v>Tf)xev¥r«e Vita MoSXS i. 

61 f. (il. 126 f., yitfi owdb tii 9 ¥ otXX’ iir u¥ to 6t7cf , . , 

Buo^pt7Tm ); de Monarch, i. 9 (ii. 222, irpo<p^n^ 6 i 9 f 6 pt}r*€ 
Btrwtu x») (^o^riwri/, Xiyvp pci¥ «!xi7o¥ owdb . , . ip/uai¥i7( yitp lirio 
oi wp^veu Viow xetraxpat(Mi¥»u rc7( ixi/vMo lpyk¥M trpit iiiXMtrtf Sif 
iBtX%rv ); de S;peo, Leg. iv. 8 (ii. 343, n pdv ykp ow$b T^ioo 

iro^biTow TO trmpkvetf^ iXX’ \ffrt¥ ipu^¥tU wtro/SotXXoyror iripev 
rotor oVo» wpe^ifiu . . . ir/rf^T*)«oTor ei x») io^maoror rov Bu'eu 
ir¥%(tfJMtT 9 i K.r.X.). 

(2) Clement. 2 P 2^ (ZV X9vc-*iu.i¥fi ilf «wX/r/uoo /3oo/3«^w) has a 

close parallel in the proverb quoted by Clement, {jsoorot/ 

fjuixx»¥ ^ xaBetpS Cietri (Cohort. 10, p. 76, ed. Potter; ^rom. 1.1, p. 
817), in the eadior passage a saying of Democritus being added, 
ixi ^opvrS fAMpya4¥Ove‘4. With the phxase row xctB^piffjtitiii t<wo raXou 
otwrow itptapr4m (2 P 1^) compare Quit Dives satv. 40 (p. 957), rwo 
/aU ol¥ xpoytyt¥vf4.i¥»i¥ Otes i4he4cri¥ &^te’4¥, TWO iriooTtoo otwrb HWrvor 
loiwT«; Strom, iv. 24 (p. 633), k^4t¥rxi yowo trpig row Kw^/ow<t/ roo riis 
r/TTiowc. A^^ain, witn 2 P 2^^ (<Xiwwi/>/oto etvTo7( iroiyyiXXo/aiooi, 
«wr«) iovXti vrkpxevru rnf <pdcp»f) compare Strom, iv. 6 (p. 580), 


* The words which follow—rr otwrw Xiym xas riwSif ipyrnHi/Mm 
m.r.X .— illustrate 2 P 3? (r^ o»wT«Xoy^ r$Bitf»vp4e'/ut¥44 tirb ik.t.X.X 
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tbm tn tiiil iouKturt^r rcit irijiAtrimt 

ui/»tr/p i^lxSty $c») «/)«/«<(, i/* iiriOufjuctf rip 

^fUrt^p piMpip. — The similarity of two other passat^es in 

2 Peter to characteristic passages in Oleraent is much more 
important. H.) In Clement’s system faith is the foundation; 
on this is built a superstructure of good living; 'knowledge,’ 
with the higher virtues which spring from it {ivxBuet taking a 
prominent place among them), is a later stage of growth. See, 
s.p., the passage at the beginning of Strom, vi. where he refers 
to the purpose of his Pcedagogu»—i irau^ayapyit . . . U 

^yppy^p rt futd rp^p ir»pirrfir$p, rdwrlVn*,«« JMcrviy^rujf avvetu^ov<r»p 
re wirrti woXtruap put) irp^irttpewpttv^t^ovra.p r»7t ttf tkp'hpou iyypotfo- 

MPtti tpiptrtp T^p ^VT^P, t!* iTdrr^fJjPX ypepc-rttnif retpxiox^p. He 

bitterly complains of those who divorce faith from conduct, e.g. 
Strom, i. 9 (p. 341), pUpmP pm) •>^ikyiP rr.p riernp ireureua-ip. The 
ascending series of virtues in 2 P (rUrte, iiptT% ypeJrtf, 

iympMutet, vwofjup4t^ iyciwii) is seen at once to 

have points of contact with that type of Alexandrian thought 
which finds expression in Clement’s writings. With the words 
of 2 P compare especially Clement, Strom, ii. 6 (p. 445), 4i rpurn 
irpit rmmipictp Ptvrn irirTtt ^pup »pet<pMi'ptrtu^ fjttB' rt no.) 

iXir)f put) fAtroiptm, ri lyttpetn)^ tut) Crtpup^ 9 ptxirtrtvffeu^ 

u^Pt/np ikfjuit Iwi rt iyurpip^tPri rt ypeirip \ Strom, vii. 10 (p. 80.*}), 
lx»PTt^ wpt^rtdiifftrtu' rH /uip irierru v ypdierif r^ rt ypciiru ^ 
kykwrr Tti kykini i) s ttkfiptptpuct. (ii.) It would be easy to axlduce 
a very large number of passages from Clement illustrating the 
essential idea of the phrase 6tutt xtiPUPt) tpCrupf (2 i’ l-i). in the 
first place, he constantly dwells on man's relation to God by 
creation (e.g. Cohort. 10, p. 78); man cannot be kputpot Onett 
ippttett (Strom. V. 18, p. 698). In the second place, he raises to 
the highest place of Christian hope the Platonic idea that 
'the end of happiness is ifjuittcru Otk tutrit ri iupctrip' (Strom. 
U.-IO, p. 482; ci. e.g. Strom, vii. 3, p, 836). Lastly, he finds 
the consummation of man’s being in titord^ns (e.g. Cohort. 11, 
p. 89; Strom, vl. 14, p. 797, iupet/uup ketiioZrx Kupi»*^p ^ 
fMXtri theu Btit : i6. 16, p. 803). Clement was a debtor to those 
who had gone before tor much of his characteristic teaching. 
It is a reasonable conclusion from the parallels with Philo and 
Clement that the writer of 2 P was influenced in some of his 
conceptions and in his phraseology by the Christian school of 
Alexandria as it existed before Clement’s time. 

In regard to date, the superior limit is approxi¬ 
mately fixed by the fact that the Epistle was 
known to Origen, probably to Clement, and that 
it was already accepted by some in the time of the 
latter as the work of St. Peter. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been composed quite recently in 
Clement’s, certainly not quite recently in Ori<^en’s, 
time. The latest possible date, therefore, would be 
about the year a.d. 176. As to the inferior limit, 
the following considerations are pertinent. (1) A 
literature is growing up, connecting itself with the 
name of St. I’eter. ( 2 ) The immoral Gnostic sects 
are active. (3) St. Paul’s Epistles have been col¬ 
lected : they are regarded as Scripture, and, with 
other Scriptures, they are violently misinterpreted 
by the heretics. These indications point to a date 
later than the first quarter of the 2 nd cent. We 
may conclude provisionally that the Epistle was 
written a few years before, or a few years after, 
the middle of the 2nd cent., in Egypt, perhaps in 
Alexandria. 

It must be added that a first rate commen¬ 
tary on 2 P is a great want of English theo¬ 
logical literature. Such a commentary would 
have for its primary object the examination in 
detail of the relation of the language and ideas of 
2 P to early Christian literature, and especially to 
pseudepi^aphio and apocryphal documents. Till 
this work has been accomplished, conclusions as 
to the place of writing ana as to the exact date 
within the 2nd cent, to which 2 P is to be assigned, 
must he regarded as tentative. 

( 2 ) In what sense is 2 P to be viewed as 9 , forgery ? 
■When we regard the Epistle from the point of view 
of those who possess in the NT a fixeef and definite 
collection of apostolic writings, our natural im¬ 
pulse, when we find ourselves unable to maintain 
its genuineness, is to condemn it as a shameless 
forgery, composed wdth the express purpose of 
gaining, by means of false statements, a place by 
the side of the genuine Epistle of St. Peter. But 
it may well be doubted if this verdict is not wholly 
vitiated by our ignorance of the circumstances 
of its composition, and by our natural transference 
of the ideas of a later time to an earlier and 
different age. The Epistle is closely related to the 
^ VOL. iii.—sa 

Apocalypse of Peter. It seems itself to refer (P®) 
to some other related document or documents. If, 
then, it was part of a literature which connected 
itself with the name of St. Peter, the Epistle with 
siniilar writings may well have been put forward 
without any sinister motive. The very number 
of such documents may well have been at the 
time a sufficient bar to misconception. Their 
real character may have been perfectly well known 
to the readers for whom they were primarily in¬ 
tended. In other words, the personation of the 
apostle, which appears so wicked when 2 P is 
viewed as an isolated document, may well have 
been an obvious literary device ratlier than a 
religious or controversial fraud. 

The religious and theological aspect of the con¬ 
clusion that the genuineness of the Epistle cannot 
be maintained, lies outside the scope of this article. 
The present writer, however, may bo allowed to i 
say, that in his opinion the adoption of such a | 
critical verdict can cause perplexity only when I 
the Lord’s promise of guidance to His Church is 1 
regarded as a charter of infallibility. 

LiterATURB. — (1) THK LiFB OF St. Peter: Baronins, 
Annates. 1609; Xavier, But. S. Petri. 1639; H. A. Birks, 
Studies in the Li/e and Character of St. Peter. 1887 ; Couard, 
Simon Petnu der Apostel dee Uerrn. There is no standard 
‘ Life ’ of St. I’eter. Information must be sought in (1.) articles 
in Dictionaries (un asterisk in the following list indicates that 
the Kpistles are included in the art. or are treated of by the 
same writer), e.g. *Kncyc. Brit, (llarnack, 1886) ; "Herzog (J. P. 
Lango, I8f.0); Mlerzog-IMitt (Siellert, 1883); Kitto (VV. L. Alex¬ 
ander, IHGC); Schenkel (Holtzmann, 1871); "Smith (F. 0. Cook, 
1863); "Winer (1848): (ii.) Introductions to Commentaries on 
Epistles, e.g. Plumptre, Kiihl: (ill.) Commentaries on the 
Gospeh, the Acts, Galatians (eapeciallv Llghtfoot), 1 Corin¬ 
thians; (iv.) 'Lives of Christ’ and kindred Looks, e.g. Bruce, 
Trainina oj the Twelve. 1871 ; Edersheiin, lA/e and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah. 1884, abridged ed. 1886 ; Ewald, Gesoh- 
ichte d. Votkes Israel. 1864-68, Eng. tr. Uistorjj of Israel, 
1883-86; llort, Christian Ecclesia. 1897, Farrar, I^ife of Christ, 

1876; Andrews, Life of our Lord upon the Earth. 1892; Ilaus- 
rath, NexUestamentliche Zeitgesch.^ 1879, Eng, tr. 2'imes of 
Jesus. 1882, 'Tiines of Ajmstles. 1895 ; Kelm, Oesch. Jesu von 
Sazara. 1807-72, Eng. tr. Hist, of Jesus of Nazara. 1873-83; 
Lange, LebenJem nach den Evangelien. 1844-47, Eng. tr. Life 
of the Lord Jestts Christ. 1864 ; Uenan, Vie, dc J^sus. 1803, I7th 
ed. 1882; Weiss, LebenJesu. 1882, 8rd ed, 1888, Eng. tr. Life of 
Christ. 1883-84 ; Beyschlag, Lehen Jesu. 1886-86 ; Uldon, Jisus 
Christ. 1890, Eng. tr. 189:'.; cf. art. Jssus Christ in vol. ii. 
p. 663: (iv.) Works on the Apostolic Age, e.g. V. Bartlet, 1900; 
Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, vll.; Farrar, Early Days of 
Christianity.1SS2 '. Hort.JudaistieChristianity. 1894; Lechler, 

Das apost. u. das nachapost. Zeitalter^, 1867, Eng. tr. The 
Apost. aiid post-Apost. Times, 1886; Llghtfoot, 'St. Paul and 
the Three,' in comm, on Galatians. 1866, ‘ St. Peter in Rome,’ 

In Clement, ii. p. 481 ff., 1890; McGiffert, Hist, of Christianity 
in the Ajmtolic Age, 1897 ; Neander, Planting of the Christian 
Church. 18.32, Eng. tr. 1841; Ramsav, The Church in the 
Rmuin Kmr>ire. 1893, Si. Paul the 'Traveller. 1895; Rankin, 

The First Saints. ISUil; Renan, Les ApCtres, 1866, St. Paul. 
1869, DAntichrist. 1873, Les ^vangiles. 1877, Dualise Chr^ti^ 
enne, 1879; Ritschl, Die Entstehung der altkath. Kirche. 18.60, 

2nd ed. 1857 ; Stanley, Sermons ana Essays on the Apost. Age. 
1847, 3rd ed. 1874 ; Weizsiicker, Das apost. Zeitalter. 1886, Eng. 
tr. 1894 ; cf. art. Acts op tub Apostles in vol. i. p. 85. 

The chief recent works dealing with St. Peter’s visit to Rome 
and collateral matters have been referred to in the Iwdy of the 
art. on Peter. Of older books Baronius, Annales. i., 1609, and 
Spanheim, Dissertaiio de ficta profeotione Petri Ap. in urbem 
Romam. 1679, may be mentioned ; and among works of the 
present century J. Delitzsch in SK. 1874 (pp. 213-260, ' Zur 
Ouellenkritik der klteston kirchlichen Berichte fiber Simon 
Petrus u. Simon Magus’); Laugen, Oesch. der rbm. Kirche. 

1881 (i. pp. 40-63); I*uller, 'The Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome. 1893 *, Schmid, Petrus in Rom, 1879; Windisohmann, 
Vindicice Peiritue. 1836. 

(2) The TiiKOLoa? of St. Peter (Speecees in the acts. 
Epistles) ; B. Weiss, Der petrinische Lehrbegrijf. 1866 ; the 
relevant sections in works on the Biblical Theology of the NT, 
e.g. Baur, Vwlesungen, 1804; Beyschlag, 180L Lng. tr. 1896 
fbk iii. I 8); Bovon, 1893: Holtzmann, 1896; Pfleiderer, Das 
Xlrchristenlhum, 1887 ; Reuss, 1864, Eng tr. 1872 ; Saliupnd, 
Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 2nd ed. 1806 (bk. Iv. ch. , 

Schmid. 1868, Eng. tr. 1870; Adeney, 1894 : G. B. Steens. IhW; 

B. Weiss 6th ed. 1888, Eng. tr. from 8rd ed. 1882; Dale in The 
At^htri878, pp! 07-148; Briggs In The McssUih of the 

■^^^^1ollow1ng*^iist of books dealing with 1 P 40f- is 

given in Charles. Eschatology. 1899, p. 876 n ; Dietclmaler, 
Historia Doaniatie de Drsoensu Chnstx ad Inferos litteraria, 

1741 and 1762; Gfider, Die Lehre von d. brsenetnuna Chnstx 
unter den Toten, 1863; Zezschwitz, De Chnstx ad hferos 
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Tfet^ccnsn, 1^7)7 Usteri, liinahijefalirtAi zur Si-liwuitzcr, 

Jlinabge/ahren ttir Uolle^ 1880; Hofmann, Schr^fthcweisK, ii. 
335-341 ; Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, 3rd ed. 
1897, pp. 468-488; Spitta, Christi Predigi an die iiei 8 ter\ 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Erifers, 1897; Stc'vens, 
Theology of the NT, 1899, pp. 804-311. To these may he 
added Pearson on art. v. of the Apostles’ Creed with the notes ; 
Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, 1884 ; Wright, Biblical Essays, 
1886, p. 138 ; Delltzsch and Hofmann in Expos. 4th ser. vol. lii. 

1891, pp. 241-268 ; Balfour in Expos. Times, vil. (1896) 356-859. 

(3) 77/if Reception of the Epistles (1 P, s P) in tub 
CllUROn: Oharteris, Canonicity, 1880, pp. 301-318 (based on 
the next name^; Kirchhofer, Qiiellensammlung, 1844, gg 28, 
29 ; Westcott, History of the Canon, 6th cd. 1881; Zahn, Cesch. 
dea NT Kanons, 1888, especially i. i. pp. 302-31S. On 2 I* 
reference may also bo mswle to Salmon, Introduction, 6lh cd. 

1892, pp. 483-490; Spitta, Der zweite Brief des Petrus, p. 633f.; 
Warfield, Southern Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1SS2. 

(4) CommentAIIIES: (i.) On both Kpistles: («) Ancient: 

Didymus of Alexandria (Migne, Pat. Gr. xxxix, Latin version 
with a few Greek fragments); O'^nmenius (Migne, Pat. Gr. 
cxix.); fragments and scholia in 0. F. Matthioi, Nov. Test. v. 
1782, Scholia ad Eph. Cath. p. 196 flf.; and in Cramer, Catena, 
1840. (^) Modern: the Reformation Period, Krasrnus, 1616, 
1535 j Luther, 1623; Calvin, 1651. The 17th and 18th centuries, 
OroHus, Annolationes, 1660; Wolf, Cxirce Philoloyiaa, 1741; 
Bongel, Gnomon, 1773. The present century (in alphabetical 
order)--Alford, 4th ed. 1871; J. T. Beck, 1895; B. Bruckner, 
Srd ed. 1866; K. Burger in Strack-Zbckler’s Kurzgefassicr 
Kornrnentar^, 1895; H. Couard, 1895; Fronmiiller in Lange, 
Bibelwerk, 1862, 4th ed. 1890, Eng. tr. 1867; Goebel, 1893 ; 
Hofmann, 1876 ; Huther In Meyer, 1852, Eng. tr. 1881; Keil, 
1883; Plumptre in Camb. BUde for Schools, ■, Pott, 1810; 
M. F. Sadler, 1891; S. D. F. Salmond In Sebaff’s Popular C/n/i- 
mentary, 1883 ; Schott, 1863; von Soden in Hand-Commentar^ 
1892; A. Wiesinger in Olshausen, Bibelwerk, 1 P 1854, 2 P1862 ; 
Wordsworth, new ed. 1872. (il.) On 1 P only; Clement of 

Alexandria, llypotyposeis (Zahn, Forschungen, iii. pp. 79-83, 
pp. 93-06), etarida at the head of the list. Mo(lern commen¬ 
taries—F. C. Cook in Speake.fs Commentary, 1881; TIort (an 
Important fragment on li-2l7; published poat.hnmonsly, 1898); 
R. Johnstone, 1888 ; A. J. Mason in IClIicott’s Comm, for 
English Readers, 1888; Steiger, 1832, Eng. tr. 1830; Theile, 
1838; Usteri, 1887. (iii.) On 2 P only; Dietlein, 1851; Hanns, 
1873; Lumhy in Speaker's Commentary, 1881; Plummer in 
Ellicott's Comm, for English Readers, 1883; Steinfass, 1863. 

(6) OenehaL (ON the EpISTLES).—T he relevant sections in 
the Introductions to the NT, especially the following: — 
Bleek, Davidson, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Julicher, Salmon, 
B. Weiss, de Wette (ed. I860), Zahn ; arts, in Dictionarips, et<\ 
marked with * In (1); also Kitto (1 and 2 Pet., W. Wright); 
Schenkol (1 P, Holtzmann; 2 P, Schenkel); also the follow¬ 
ing books and articles:—E. A. Abbott, articles on 2 P in Ex- 
positor, Jan. Feb. March 1882; Cludius, Uransiehten des 
Chri stent hums, 1808 (pp. 296-311; saiii to be the first critic to 
question the authenticity of 1 P); Dcisanmnn, Bibelstudini, 1895, 
p. 244 f. (1 P), p. 277 fT. (2 P); Ewald, Sieben Sendschreilten, 
1870; Farrar, art. on 2 P in Expositor, Iwne 1882, The Early 
Days of Christianity, 1882 (i. pp. 121-219 on l)Oth Epistles); 
Gloag, Introduction to Cath. Epistles, 1S87; (Jrimrn in SK, 
1872, pp. 667-694 (‘Das problem des erston Petrus-briefes’); 
Grosch, Die Echtheit des zweiten Briefes Petri, 188Jf (<lates 
1 P A.D. 66, 2P 66-67, and maintains genuineness of latter); 
Harnock, Die Lehre der zwblf Apostel (‘Texte u. Uiitersuch.' 
ii. 1, 2), 1884 (p. 105), Die Chronologic, 1897 (pp. 450-475, ‘ Die 
unter dem Namen des Petrus funf Scliriflen’); Link in SK, 
1896 (pp. 405-436, ‘Der Dolinetschor dea Petrus’); Mayerhoff, 
Die petrinischen Schrifien, 1836 ; McGiffert, History of Chris¬ 
tianity in the Apostolic A^, 1807 (pp. 48211. 596fl. on 1 P; 
p. 600 if. on 2 P); Ramsay, The Church in (he Roman Empire., 
1893 (pp. 270-295 on date of IP); Sanday in Expositor, series 
4, vol. vii. 1893 (pp. 406-413 on date of 1 P), Inspiration, 1893 
(especially pp. 846 flf. 382 flf. on 2 P); E. Scharfo, Die petrinische 
Strbmuna der neuteslainentlichen Literatur, 189.3 (expansion of 
art. in SK, J889, pp. 633-670, ‘ Die scIiriftstellerischeOriginalitat 
des erston Petrusbriefs'); Spitta, Dcr zweite Brief des Petrus 
u. der Brief des Judas, 1885; Swete, in Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St. Mark, 1898 (pp. xvi-xvlii); Warfield, 
articles on the canonicity and goniuneness of 2 Peter in the 
Southern Presbyterian Reriew, Jan. 1882, Ajiril ISS J; B. Weiss, 
in SK, 1866 (p. 266IT., 'Dio petrinische Frage, Das verhaltniss 
ztim Judasbnef’); Schulze in Zdckler’s Ilamih, d. theol. 
Wissensch. 1883 (i. p. 629 f.X F. If. ClIASE. 

PETHAHIAH — 1 , The head of the niiie- 

teeiitli [LXX eighteenth] priestly course, 1 Ch 24*'^ 
(B A 'A 0 e<r<r 7 }). 2 . A Leyite wlio had mar¬ 

ried a foreign wife, Ezr (B d>a 5 azd, A 
introduced by a later hand in Noh 9 ® (LXX om.). 
8 . A Judahite oflieer, who ‘was at the king’s hand 
in all matters concerning the people/ Neh H" 
{B lladaid, A ^aOaid). 

PETHOR (I’m?; B ^aBovpa, A Ba^onpa). — The 
homo of Balaam (Nu 22 ®, Dt 23^ (®>), said (Nu) to 
be ‘on the River* (t.e. the Euphrates), and (Dt) 
to belong to Aram-naharaim (cf. Nu 23^), %,e, the 


region between the Euphrates in its upper course 
(by and below Carchemish) and the Khabour, 
some 400 miles N.N.E. of Palestine. It is no 
doubt the Fitru, mentioned by Shalmaneser ir. 
(B.c. 860-825): ‘ 1 crossed the Euphrates, and took 
the city Ana-Asur-uttr-a^bat on the other side of 
tlio Euphrates, on the Sagur, which the Hittites 
call PUrtF [KIB i. 133, I. 37-40; cf. 103, 1. 36; 
173, 1. 85-0); and the Pedru, named long before 
among his conquests by Thothmes ill. (W. M. 
Muller, As. 21 . Pur. 291 ; PP\ v. 38, No. 280). 
The Sagur is the modern Sajur, which flows into 
the Euphrates from the N.W. at a point about 
60 miles N.E. of Aleppo: Pitru or Pethor, if 
‘on* both the Euphrates (Nu 22*) and the Sajur, 
must thus have oeen on the W. hank of the 
former river at its junction with the Sajur, and 
therefore, speaking strictly, just beyond the W. 
border of Aram-naharaim (Dt 23^).* It was, of 
course, much more nearly N. of Moah than ‘ east * 
(Nu 23'^); hut it must he remembered that the 
term ‘east’ is used broadly (see Gn 29h of IJaran, 
in the same neighbourhood). Eor ‘ mountains * {ib.) 
between the Sajur and the Euphrates, Dill in. refers 
pertinently to Sachau, Itcise in Syr. 21 . Mesop. 188.3, 
pp. 159fl*., 105 ir. (cf. also the map). See, further, 
Schrader, KAT^ 155f., Kciimschr. u. Geschichts- 
forsch. 220 f. ; Dillm. on Nu 22®; Sayce, IICM 2H. 

S. K. Driver. 

PETHUEL ; perha})s, by a copyist’s slip, 

for Vxm? Bet/nicl, so LXX [lia0ocr;\] and other VSS, 
Imt Vulg. Phatuct ).—The father of the prophet 
Joel, J1 V. 

PETITION. —!• nj'.y/ from to ask, is tr. 

‘ petition ’ in 1 S ^7, 1 K 2’«- Est 5®' » T- ® 0^^. 
In Jg 8"“* we liiul the snbst. and vb. together, liter¬ 
ally ‘ask an asking,’ EV ‘desire a request.* So 
1 2^® (EV ‘ ask a petition ’), 2^ (EV ‘ desire a peti¬ 

tion’). In Est 57 ‘]>etition’ and ‘request’ appear 
as synonyms (lleb. and 2. from 

the same vh., Ps 20*. 3. The Aram, from ny? 

‘ to inquire into,* Dn O^* ; in v.^^ the snbst. is not 

expressed in lleb. 1 Mac 7*7 ‘a house of 

prjwer and j^elition ’ (ol/cos Trpocreex^y Eal de-becuf ; 
RV ‘ prayer and supplication ’). 5. alTTyxa, 1 Jn 6^® 

* AVe have the petitions Avhich we desired* (rA 
airgpxLTa A yry’iKu/xei', RV ‘which wo have asked*). 
6. Ot'tiiio, 2 Es 8*^. 

PETRA.—Sec SelA. 

PEULLETHAI B ’Ia0Ao<rXaaA(, A ^oWaOl). 
—The eighth son of Dbed-edom, 1 Ch 26®. 

PHAATH MOAB (^’aAA Mwd^S), 1 Es 6'^ (B 
*P0a\€ipu}d3), 8®^ (B MaaOfi., AV Pahath M.) = 
Pahath-Moah. 

PHACARETH {d^aKap^, 1 Eh 5®^ = Pochereth- 
liazzebaim, Ezr 2*7.—The succeeding word be¬ 
longs to this name as in Cod. B ‘I*. and is 

not a .separate name as it is taken by Cod. A and 
RV ‘ the sons of Sahie.* 

PHAISUR (B ‘hatgoivp, A4'ai(roi'), 1 Es 9®^=Pashhur, 
the liead of a priestly house, elsewhere called 
PhassuruB, 1 Es 5^. 

PHALDEUS (B $aXaAa?os, A ^>aXAaioy, AV 
Phaldaius, 1 Es 9^=Pedaiah, Neh 8^ 

PHALEAS i^ahalas), 1 Es 5«>=Padon, Ezr 2". 

PHALIAS (B ^aXlas, A ^idOas, AV Biatas), 1 £f 
9«=Pelaiah, Neh S’. 

* See the excellent map of ‘ Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia,* in 
the Enayolopaedia Biblica, i. in the art. Abstsia. 
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PHALTIEL (Phalthia, i.e. Vts'9^9, of. 2 S 3“; D 
Salatiel, Syr. Psaltiel). — The ‘ obtain of tlie 
people/ who had an interview with Esdras at the 
close of his first vision, 2 Es 6 ^®. 

PHANUEL {^avoxrqXf %,€• Penuel), — The 
mother of Anna, Lk 2 ®®. 

PHARAKIM (B ^apaKdfi, A -/cef/x, AV Pharacim), 

1 Es 5 ®^—His sons were among the temple ser¬ 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. The name 
is omitted in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 

PHARAOH (nine, ^apat^).—The term does not 
occur in the Tel el-Amarna letters, nor perlutps 
anywhere else in cuneiform literature. In fact, 
so far as we know, in ancient times it was 
the Hebrews alone who adopted the term; from 
Hebrew it passed into Greek, and from Greek into 
Arabic. In face of these facts it is almost super¬ 
fluous to mention that Renouf h^ noted tliat ny-j$ 
can, if necessary, be connected with an Arabic and 
even with a Hebrew root {PSBA xv. 421). The 
word existed in full use in Egyptian, with a purely 
Egyptian etymology, and there is no need to seek 
it further. The earliest instance of the title in 
Hebrew is probably in Ex 15^, generally assigned 
by critics to about B.c. 950. 

In inscriptions of the Old Kingdom an expression 
Pr-’o, * great house,* is found, and signifies tne royal 
house or estate, especially in titles such as ‘ super¬ 
intendent of the gardens of Pr-o ’; but there is 
nothing to show that it was then applied to the 
erson of Pharaoh. In the Middle Kingdom, from 
ynasty 12-16 it still designated strictly the palace 
and royal establishment rather than the king, yet 
it is already often followed in writing by the 
Vivat\ ‘Life, Prosperity, Health.* In the New 
Kingdom it became at once personal, and was soon 
a common term for the king: e,g, a letter is ad¬ 
dressed to Amenbotep IV. (18th d 3 masty) as I 
‘Pharaoh the Lord.* In the 19th dynasty it is 
the usual expression for the king in unarchaistic 
narrative and in the stories, and is followed by the 
royal personal determinative. Certain hieratic 
documents show that in the 22 nd dynasty it pre¬ 
ceded the personal name of the kmg in dates, 
thus: ‘the Stn (king) Pr-'o (Pharaoh), Shashaqa.* 
In formal inscriptions the older royal titles per¬ 
sisted to the end, but in demotic the new style 
alone was used (at least from the 25th dynasty, 
the period of the Assyrian invasion), and docu¬ 
ments exist naming the Pr-o Nk'w, the exact 
equivalent of ‘ Pharaoh-Necho.* At the same time 
the king is always referred to in narrative as Pr-’o. 
Probably not much later than this the 'Ayin was 
lost. In Old Coptic (of the 2nd cent. A.D.) the 
descendant of Pr-o is simply nepo, ‘ the king,* and 
the n being misinterpreted as the def. article, left 
only epo as the word for king in Coptic, 
given as the name of an Egyptian king in Hdt. ii. 
cxi., is evident^ only the royal title Pr-’o. 

The phrase ‘ Pharaoh king of Egypt,* so common 
in the OT, is not taken from the Egyptian. In 
Assyrian, ‘Pir*u king of Musri,* named in an in¬ 
scription of Sargon, seems at first the precise 
equivalent to it, but Winckler {Mitth, d. vordera^, 
(rM. 1898, i. 3) distinguishes Musri, a north-Arabian 
land, from Misri, Egypt ; so this equation is at least 
very doubtful. 

Snishak is the first king of Egypt whom the 
Bible definitely names; and it is a guarantee of 
comparatively early date and a non-Egyptian 
source for the record in 1 K 14“^*, that his name 
is not there preceded by the title ‘ Pharaoh.* The 
Saite kings Pharaoh-Necho and Pharaoh-Hophra 
are accurately entitled as in contemporary Egyp¬ 
tian. The Ethiopian conqueror Tirhakah is regu¬ 


larly called ‘ Pharaoh Tirhakah * in Egyptian docu¬ 
ments, but in the Hebrew (2 K 19*) his true position 
is more accurately defined as ‘ king of Cush.* 

1. The first appearance of the title according to 
the canonical scheme of the biblical books is in 
Gn 12 ^®=*®. As Abram is to be placed long before 
the 18th dynasty, the title here seems an ana¬ 
chronism such as is met with in the late Egyptian 
stories. Another difficulty in the narrative is 
the mention of Abram’s having camels in Egypt. 
Herodotus refers to camels on the borders of E^pt 
in the time of Cambyses, which at least testifies 
to their presence in the writer’s own day (5th cent. 
B.C.), and this, except for the passage in Genesis, 
is the earliest mention of the animal in connexion 
with Egypt; it would, however, be easy to believe 
that camels were known throughout the Persian 
period and as far back at least as the Assyrian 
invasions in the 7 th cent. (25th dynasty). As the 
narrative presents no clear feature—famines being 
frequent — by which Abram’s Pharaoh may be 
distinguished from others, and since Egyptian, as 
well as Hebrew, chronology is at present exceed¬ 
ingly obscure for the earlier periods, it is obviously 

I useless to attempt his identilication. 

2. The Pharaoii of Joseph. The long and elabor¬ 
ate story of Joseph presents some very interesting 
data for consideration, but they are not favourable 
to the view that it is historically true. Its use 
of the title ‘Pharaoh,* and of Vd'or, the late 
Egyptian name of the Nile, which is derived from 
the old form Ffr, alike preclude an early date for 
its redacd-ion. Far weightier is the evidence of the 
names Potiphera {P4i-p-R\ * the gift of the Sun*), 
Asenath {[N]e8-Neithf ‘ belonging to Neith ’), Zaphe- 
nath-pa'aneah {Zt-p-ntr-c-f-nkh^ * Saith the god, 
“ he livetir*! ’), wnich are of forms common after 
the 21 st dynasty, and not occurring at all before 
it. The name Asenath strongly suggests the tiines 
of the Saite dynasties, when tne worship of Neith 
was prominent and all these typos of names were 
in full curremw. A genuine Egyptian name of 
the type of Zaphenath-pa'aneah would have in- 
cludcu the name of a specific deity, but at any 
rate the Hebrew autinir was so familiar with the 
formation of Egyptian names that he could intro¬ 
duce appropriately into the formula a new element 
p-ntr, ‘ the god,’ instead of a god’s name, without 
committing a solecism. The relations of Egypt 
with Palestine from the 10th cent. n.C. onward, and 
especially in and after the period of the Assyrian 
invasions, may explain this. 

In a priestly inscription of the latest period, at 
the Cataracts, there is a record, that can scarcely 
be historical, of a 7 years’ famine under one of 
the earliest kings, perhaps B.C. 3000, but we have 
no other record of any famine of like duration 
until Arab times. Our knowledge of Egypt is still 
very limited. Of the tenure of land in Egypt we 
know little; of the buying up of the people and 
their land, and the ultimate arrangement for pay¬ 
ing ith of the produce as a tax to Pharaoh, nothing 
is known. To seek the prototype of the Pharaoh 
of Joseph seems a rather thankless task. The 
chariot may or may not be an anachronism; its 
employment probauly began under the Hyksos. 
It is usually conjectured that the Pharaoh who 
raised Joseph to the highest place in the realm 
and treated his shepherd brethren so well was a 
Hyksos, ‘Shepherd,’ kinc of the 15th or 16th 
d^asty. But of the Hyksos kings we know 
practically nothing except that some of theni ruled 
the whole of Egypt, that they worshipped par¬ 
ticularly or exclusively the god Set, and that tneir 
principal residences were On (Helicons) and 
Avaris (most likely Zaru) in the N.E. of Lower 
Egypt. Probably other events than those re- 
counW in Genesis brought about the disappear- 
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anoe of the feudal system of the Middle Empire 
before the New Kingdom. See, further, article 
Joseph. 

3. i. The Pharaohs of the Oppression and the 
Exodus. On the supposition that these events took 
place in the 18th or 19th dynasty, * Pharaoh * is a 
terra which might well be employed by a contem¬ 
porary historian of them. But YS’or for the Nile 
seems to lower the date, and, had the great occur¬ 
rences been still fresh in the remembrance of the 
emigrants or of their immediate descendants at 
the time of writing down the story, the distinctive 
names of the Egyptian kings concerned, and other 
definite information, would hardly have been 
omitted from the narrative. If tne account is 
literally true, or almost so, it presents us with a 
considerable historical sequence to fit into the 
Egyptian history of the New Kingdom, a period 
for which our information is much fuller tlian 
usual. Ramses II. of the 19th dynasty is generallj’^ 
(see Driver’s discussion in KogurtWs Authoritf/ and 
Archasologijy 62 ft'.) accounted the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression, and his son and successor, Merenptah, is 
considered to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, which 
some, however {e.g, Lieblein, PSBA , 1899,66), would 
place in the reign of Amenhotep ill. or iv. of the 
18th dynasty, supporting their argument by the 
movements of the ‘ tJabiri ’ (Hebrews ?) in Palestine 
as disclosed by the Tel el-Aniania letters. The 
name of RaamseB ^ven (Ex P') to a store city built 
by the Hebrews clearly refers to some city built 
for one of the kings named Ramses. Of these 
Ramses il. was the greatest; he was also pre¬ 
eminent as a builder. Several cities were called 
after his name, and one in the Eastern Delta, in 
the region of Goshen, retained it till a late date. 
He was also active at Pithora, as is shown by 
M. Naville’s excavation there; but it is by no 
means clear that he was tlie founder of it: prob¬ 
ably the site was already ancient in his day. 
The Oppression evidently lasted many years. 
Ramses ii. reigned 67 years, and thus the Exodus 
may have taken place in the short reign of 
Merenptah, the son and successor of that aged 
king. The remarkable fact that the Israelites are 
named on a monument of Merenptah (see Petrie, 
Six Templesf pis. xiii., xiv.) as destroyed or harried 
by him, apparently in Palestine, does not disprove 
this theory, as detachments from the main body 
might have left Egypt from time to time, and 
settled and multipliea at Hebron, round the tombs 
of the patriarchs. Nor is it disproved by the 
recent discovery of the mummy of Merenptah in 
the tomb of Amenhotep ii., for the biblical narra¬ 
tive does not distinctly state that Pharaoh himself 
was drowned in tlie Red Sea. The Israelites are 
said to have passed through the desert of Sinai, 
and wandered 40 years in its neighbourhood ; and 
it happens that there are no records extant of 
Egyptian expeditions to the quarries of Sinai 
during the reigns of Merenptah and his successor. 
On the other hand, there is no trace in the Hebrew 
records of any Egyptian invasion of Palestine be¬ 
fore Shishak of the &nd dynasty ; unless indeed, as 
some think, ‘the hornet'^ of Jos 24^^ Ex 23"'^- 
Dt 7*® refers to the inroad of Ramses ill. This king 
of the 20th dynasty certainly harried the country, 
and, had the Israelites previously entered it in 
force, it is hardly probable that his invasion would 
not be mentioned in the Book of Judges. But it 
is possible to reconcile the chronology of Judges 
with a theory that would make the entry of the 
Israelites into Palestine subsequent to the last 
campaign of Ramses ill. (Petrie, PSBA, 1896, 
p. 243). Also, even on the usual theory, the 
passage of the Egyptian armies along the coast 
roads into Syria would leave untouched the high¬ 
lands of Palestine and the Valley of the Jordan, 


from which the spread of the Hebrews must, as a 
matter of fact, have been only gradual. To sum 
up, the monuments of Egypt give us no record 
either of the Oppression or of the Exodus. As the 
story stands, there are passages in it which are 
difticult to credit, but some modifications would 
enable us to place it in the time of Ramses II. and 
Merenptah. See, further, art. Moses. 

5. In 1 Ch 4^® there is mention of a ‘ daughter of 
Pharaoh * in a geiiealo^; but not only is her 
chronolo^cal position doubtful, it is even un¬ 
certain whether a royal title or a personal name is 
intended by the expression. 

6. In David’s lifetime Hadad the Edomite fled 
to Egypt and was well received by Pharaoh, who 
gave him the sister of his queen Tahpenes to wife 
(1 K 11^^'’^ ). Here the queen’s name offers a clue, 
but at present no such name has been recognized 
from Egypt. At the end of the 11th cent. n.C. 
Egypt was ruled by two contemporaneousdynasties, 
one ruling at Theoes and the other at Tanis (Zoan) 
in the Eastern Delta, the latter, however, having 
the suzerainty over the whole country. The power 
of Egypt must have been small, and no large 
monuments were raised in that period, 

7. Solomon’s Egyptian father-in-law (1 K 2^ 3M 
should likewise be a Tanite king (21st dynasty); 
according to 1 K 9'® he took Gezer and gave it to 
Solomon. 

It is noticeable that Shishak king of Egypt (the 
founder of the 22nd dynasty) is never called 
Pharaoh. This is the first occasion in the Bible 
on which a distinctive name is given to an Egyptian 
king. It seems as if the vague traditions m the 
earlier stories were now succeeded by more positive 
knowledge as to later events. As noted above, 
Shishak was called by the Egyptians ‘Pharaoh 
Shishak ’ {Bee, de Trav. xxi. 13,1.1), but the fashion 
j was a new one, and would be little known to 
I foreigners. 

8. ‘Pharaoh king of Egypt’ of the time of 

Sennacherib and Hezekiah. In both versions (2 K 
18^ and Is 36®) the Rabshakeh addresses Hezekiah 
with the words, ‘ Behold thou trustest on the staff 
of this bruised reed, even upon Egypt; whereon 
if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce 
it: so is PJiaraoh king of Egypt to all that trust 
on him.’ Here ‘Pharaoh kin" of Egypt’ is a 
vague way of designating the king, who appears 
at that time to have been Tirhakah, in 2 K 19* 
rightly called ‘ king of Ethimiia.’ In Egyptian 
documents this conqueror of Egypt is regularly 
designated ‘Pharaoh Tahraqa.’ It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether there is not in the biblical account 
a confusion between two distinct campaigns of 
Sennacherib, and whether ‘ Pharaoh king of 
Egypt’ does not refer to another king reigning 
in B.c. 701; cf. art. Hezekiah in vol. ii. p. 378^ 
Tirhakah probably did not begin to reign before 
B.C. 685. F. Lii. Griffith. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRA.~See Hophra. 
PHARA0H.NEC(H)0.~See Neco. 

PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER.-See Pharaoh, and 
Moses, p. 447^. 

PHARATHON {^apa0dv). — A place in Judaea, 
fortified by Bacchides against Jonathan, I Mac 9®®. 
The EV separate Pharathon from the precediM 
name, reading ‘ Timnath, Pharathon,’ whereas LXX 
seems to combine the two— Qafj.pd$a ^apaBibv, G. 
A. Smith agrees ^vith the latter, holding that ‘ evi¬ 
dently one place’ is referred to (but see Buhl, OAP 
206 f.). Pharathon is probably the village Person 
in the low hills west of Sheohem, guarding the 
approach to the main route on the Plain of Sharon, 
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and Timnath maybe Timnath-heres. See SfVP 
vol. ii. sheet xi. Cf. also art. Pikathon. 

C. R. CONDER. 

PHARES.~1 Es 5®. See Perez, ad init. 

PHARIDA. — 1 Es 6“ - Perida of Neh 7*’ or 
Peruda of Ezr 2®®. See Perida. 

PHARISEES.— 

I. Ori(fin and History of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. 

U. Leading Characteristics of the Pharisees. 

Their scrupulous observance of the Law. 

(2) Their belief in the immortality of the soul, the resur¬ 
rection of the body, and future retribution. 

S S) Messianic expectations. 

4) Belief in angels and spirits. 

6 ) Doctrine of Divine Providence and freedom of man's 
will. 

Their separation from the mass of the people. 

(7; The Pharisees and the supremacy of the Gentiles, 
ill. The Pharisees and Jesus. 

(1) Their opposition to our Lord. 

(2) Our Lora’s criticism of the Pharisees. 

Literature. 

i. Origin and History of the Pharisees and 
THE Sadducees. —Though the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees make their first appearance as distinct 
parties during the latter half of the 2nd cent. B.C., 
they represent tendencies which can be traced much 
further back in Jewish history. When Ezra 
returned from Babylon (B.C. 468), he found the 
Jews living in and around Jerusalem divided into 
two parties on the question of intercourse with 
foreigners. Those who returned first from exile 
(B.C. 637) had been more .scrupulous in this matter. 
They seem to have held aloof at first not only from 
Iheueathen inhabitants of the land, but also from 
the descendants of those Jews that had been left 
in Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, and to have 
admitted into the new community only those whose 
ancestors had been in exile, or who were otherwise 
able to prove that they were of pure stock (Ezr 2, 
Neh 7*‘^). Gradually, however, they fell away 
from this strictness; they received into their 
fellowship their Palestinian brethren and such of 
the heathen as acknowledged J" and His command¬ 
ments ; and many of them even entered into 
alliances of various kinds with those of their 
heathen neighbours who remained heathen. 

That such was the case we learn especially from 
the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Jerusalem, Ezra was informed 
that many of the people had intermarried with 
the people of the land, the chiefs of the people 
being most guilty (9'**).* A commission appointed 
to inquire into the matter took three mouths to 
perform its task (10^®**)* The number of those who 
had contracted such marriages was very great; 
the list that was drawn up (10'®”*^) contains the 
names of four members of the high priest’s family 
(v.“). Ezra perceived that a grave crisis had 
arisen in the history of the Jewish community in 
Palestine; the holy seed was being profaned (9-); 
the heathen element might soon become dominant; 
the danger could be averted only by the adoption 
of measures that would secure that only such 
could belong to the community as were of pure 
Jewish blood. He accordingly demanded tJiat 
they put away their foreign wives and children, 
without ^ving them the opportunity of becoming 
Jews (10^“®’ Though they pledged themselves 
to do so (10®*“), this measure was not, at least 
ermanently, carried out.t For when Nehemiah 
rst visited Jerusalem (B.c. 444) he found matters 
exactly as Ezra had found them. The ‘ nobles of 
Judab* were in close alliance with the foreign 

* We learn from Mai 2i4f. that some of the Jews had put away 
their Jewish wives in order to marry foreign women. 

t According to the LXX of 10*4 they put away their foreign 
wives along with their ohildren. 


element (Neh 3®); the Sabbath was not 
strictly kept (KPS cf. l.T®®*); and mixed mar¬ 
riages were exceedingly common. After taking 
the precautionary measure of building the wall of 
Jerusalem, he held an a.ssemhly of the people, 
at which they resolved to separate themselves 
entirely from all foreigners, and to observe all the 
Lord’s commandments (9^ 10’*^®^*)- He did not, 
however, compel them to put away their foreign 
wives and children, but only to pledge themselves 
to abstain from all mixed marriages in future 
(10®®). But he had not yet gained a complete 
victory. When he revisited Jerusalem in 432, he 
found that the high priest Eliashib had renewed 
his close fellowship with Tobiah (13^®^*)* that the 
Sabbath was still desecrated (v.^®®f')» that many of 
the people were still marrying foreign wives (v.®®^*), 
and that a grandson of the high priest was son-in- 
law to Sanballat (v.®). Against these abuses he 
took active measures. He cast out all Tobiah’s 
household stuff, and had the chambers of the temple 
purified (v.®* ); he renewed his injunctions against 
Sabbath desecration and the contracting of fresh 
mixed marriages, and exjielled the high priest’s 
grandson from the Jewish community (v.®).* 
‘ Thus,* he adds, ‘ cleansed I them from all 
strangers’ (v.®®). Complete separation from all 
foreign elements became henceforth the principle 
of Judaism. 

In connexion with these proceedings it is import¬ 
ant to notice that the natural leaders of the people, 
including the members of the high priest’s family, 
who had become a sort of temple nobility, were 
among the chief offenders, and that it was from 
them that Nehemiah experienced the greatest 
active oppo.sition. Backed up by the authority of 
the Persian king, he was able to crush their opposi¬ 
tion, and to establish in Judiea the strict separa¬ 
tion which from the first had niled among the 
pious exiles in Babylonia. ‘ The aftertime Slows 
mainly that he accomplished the work of his life. 
He impre.ssed the stamp of his spirit upon Judaism 
for all time, and forced it to follow the course he 
had marked out* (Cornill, History of the People of 
Israel, p. 168; see also Wollhausen, /«r. und Jud, 
GcschicMe^, p. 173). We must not, however, make 
Nehemiah a Pharisee and Eliashib a Sadducee. 
In them and their respective adherents we have 
only, at the most, a preparation for the parties that 
formed much later. The victory of Nehemiah was 
the victory of Judaism generally, not of Judaism 
in its spociOc Pharisaic form. 

Regarding the latter half of the Persian period 
we have hardly any authentic information. The 
high priest wa 3 probably, under the Persian 
governor of Syria, the civil as well as religious 
head of the Jewish community; he and his priestly 
brethren of higher office alon^ with their families 
would doubtless form a kind of aristocracy, even 
as compared with the rest of the priests. tJudging 
from the conduct of some of their successors 
towards the close of the Greek period, it is very 
unlikely that their infiuonce was always of an 
ideal character (cf. the story of Johanan and 
Bagoses, Ant. XL vii. 1). In spite of the triumph 
of the exclusive party under Ezra and Nehemiali, 
there still remained an Israel after the flesh, and a 
deep gulf between it and the Israel after the spirit, f 

«Aooordinfc to Josephus {Ant. XL viil. 2fl.) this expelled 
priest was Manosseh, for whom Sanballat built the Samaritan 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. 

t For detailed proof drawn from the Psalms see Bertholet, 
dU Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden, 
p. 184 flf. We need not suppose that only wicked people 
were oppos^ to the rigorism of Ezra. Oheyne (Jewith lie- 
ligiow Life after the Exue, p. 220) makes the Book of Ruth * an 
ioyllio story to Justify adnutting into the community anv foreign 
women who heartily adopted the nationality and religion of 
their Jewish husbands. ... It shows that Ezra did not gain an 
at all complete victory over the friends of mixed marriagea.* 
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The conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great 
and the setting up of the Greek kingdoms of Egypt 
and Syria under his successors brought the Jews 
into close contact with a new and highly developed 
civilization. During the first half of the Greek 
period Judaea belonged to Egypt, and the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews, with whom wo are mainly concerned, 
though surrounded by Greek cities, with which 
they nad constant intercourse, do not seem to have 
been much harmed by such intercourse. It was 
otherwise when Syria (B.C. 198) became the para¬ 
mount power. Antiochus Hi., it is true, favoured 
the Jews in many ways, and allowed them the 
enjoyrnent of unconditional religious freedom {Ant, 
XII. iii. 3. 4). A crisis came, however, when 
Antiochus Epiphanes ascended the throne (b.c. 
175). He resolved to suppress the Jewish religion, 
and he found a party among the Jews themselves 
ready to play into his hands. This party contained 
leading members of the priesthood, several of whom 
had adopted Greek names, and who, in order to 
further their own ambitious designs, were prepared 
to go almost any length in Hellenizing the people. 
During the reign of Seleucus iv., one Simon, who 
wfw ‘guardian* of the temple, and who was 
evidently one of the chiefs of this Hellenizin" 
party, had caused serious trouble to the high 
priest Onias lil. (2 Mac 3-4«). On the accession 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to the throne, Jason, 
whose name was originally Jesus {Ant. xil. v. 1 ), 
supplanted his brother Onias in the high priest- 
hoou (B.C. 176) by promising the king a large sum 
of money; in return for another large sum he 
also received permission to erect a gymnasium in 
Jerusalem and to remster its inhabitants as 
citizens of Antioch (2 Mac 4^*®). And now the 
work of Hellenization began. Jason ‘forthwith 
brought over them of his own race to the Greek 
fashion. . . . Seeking to overthrow the lawful 
modes of life, he brought in new customs forbidden 
by the law; he established a Greek place of exer¬ 
cise under the citadel itself, and caused the noblest 
of the young men to wear the Greek cap. And thus 
there was an extreme of Greek fashions, and an 
advance of an alien religion . . . ; the priests had 
no more any zeal for the services of the altar; but 
despising the sanctuary, and neglecting the sacri¬ 
fices, they hastened to enjoy that which was un¬ 
lawfully provided in the palsestra, after the 
summons of the discus ; making of no account the 
honours of their fathers, and thinking the glories 
of the Greeks best of all * (2 Mac 4'®*”; cf. 1 Mac 
1^"*); He even sent money to Tyre to provide a 
sacrifice for Hercules. Alter three years Jason 
was supplanted in the high priesthood by Mene- 
laus, brother of the above-mentioned Simon,* who 
is described in 2 Mac 4“ as ‘ bringing nothing 
worthy the high priesthood, but having the passion 
of a cruel tyrant and the rage of a savage beast.* 
In order to secure his position with the king by 
means of bribery, Menmaus spoiled the temple of 
its vessels of gold (4“); the aged high priest Onias, 
who protested against this sacrilege, was treach¬ 
erously murdered (4“^*), and a deputation from 
Jerus^em, which appeared before Antiochus to 
accuse Menelaus of these and other outrages, was 
ut to death (4**’®®). On a false rumour of the 
eath of Antiochus, Jason endeavoured to recover 
the high priesthood. Thinking that Judwa was in 
revolt, Antiochus returned from Egypt (B.c. 170), 
took Jerusalem by storm and gave it up to pillage 
for three days. He also entered ‘the most holy 
temple of all the earth,* having Menelaus for his 
uide; he took the holy vessels with his ‘polluted 
ands * and spoiled the temple treasury ( 5 “"“; cf, 

* According to Josephus {Ant, xii. v. 1), Menelaus, whose 
name was originally Omas, was the brother of Jason. Accord¬ 
ing to Ws H hausen his Hebrew name was Menahem or Manasseh. 


1 Mac 1®®®^*)* Two years afterwards an even worse 
fate befell Jerusalem. Returning from a campaign 
in Egypt, Antiochus sent an officer with a large 
army to Jerusalem, with orders to slay all that 
were of full age, and to sell the women and the 
younger men. These orders were executed most 
relentlessly. The city was plundered and set on 
fire; its walls were torn down ; such of its inhabit¬ 
ants as had not been put to the sword or made 
captive fled ; only apostates and heathen strangers 
remained; and tne city of David was rebuilt into 
a strong citadel, the Akra, which was held by a 
Syrian garrison till B.c. 142 (2 Mac ; cf. 1 Mac 
15 < 9 ff.) Soon thereafter a decree was issued by 
Antiochus suppressing the Jewish religion. The 
sacrifices in the sanctuary at Jerusalem were for¬ 
bidden ; the Sabbaths and feasts were to be pro¬ 
faned and the sanctuary polluted ; their sons were 
no longer to be circumcised ; the sacred books had 
to be delivered up ; altars and temples and shrines 
for idols were to be built in the cities of Judah, 
and 8 wine*s flesh and unclean beasts were to be 
offered in sacrifice. These injunctions were rigidly 
carried out by overseers appointed for the purpose. 
On the 16th of Chislev {i.e. December) B.C. 168 an 
altar was erected to Zeus Olympius on the altar of 
J", and on the 25th a sacrifice was offered on it to 
the heathen deity. Whether Menelaus officiated 
as high priest, we cannot tell. Such of the Jews 
as remamed loyal to the law wore barbarously put 
to death, no respect being paid to age or sex 
(1 Mac 

Hellenisra had evidently made considerable pro¬ 
gress not only among the priestly aristocracy and 
the inferior priests (2 Mac 4^*'*)» but also among 
the pemde generally (1 Mac more especi¬ 

ally in Jerusalem and among the young men (cf. 
Ant, XII. V. 1 >vith 1 Mac 1^®). At first there was 
probably no intention, even on the part of the 
leading Hellenizers, to apostatize from the national 
religion; what they desired was to remove from 
Judaism its narrowness and exclusiveness, to give 
up the intolerable and, as it seemed to them, bar¬ 
barous customs of the fathers, so that they might 
freely participate in the advantages of Greek 
culture and in the joys of Greek life. But even 
after Antiochus had taken his extreme measures, 
many of the Hellenizing party still adhered to 
him.* ‘ Many of Israel consented to his worship, 
and sacrificed to the idols, and profaned the Sab¬ 
bath * (1 Mac 1 "; cf. what is said of the ‘lawless* 
and ‘ungodly* 3®*® 6 « 9'^ lO^*; also Dn 8 *» lP®' 8 a). 
After the outbreak of the Maccabsean rising we 
find them among the * Macedonian * garrison of 
the citadel {Ant. xii. v. 4, ix. 3) and in the armies 
of Seron, Ptolemrous, Nicanor, and Gorgias (Xli. 
vii. 1 . 3). But, as the Maccabsean rising proves, 
these measures of Antiochus had shown the mass 
of the people to what Hellenism was tending and 
had awakened a powerful reaction. 

Apart, however, from this national reaction, the 
radical Hellenism of the priestly aristocracy had 
called forth another extreme party, the Hasiaflcans 
(see art. Hasid^ANS). This party is, in principle, 
as ancient as Judaism, but it was opposition to 
extreme Hellenization that brought them close 
together into a separate company {avpaycryi/j, 1 Mao 
2 ^), shortly before the Maccabtean rising, and made 
them all the more resolved to stand by the threatened 
law. They were the party of those who had laid 
most to heart the teaching of the scribes (cf. 1 Mac 
71 a. 18 ). devoted to the law ( 2 **®) as not 

even to defend themselves when attacked by the 
Syrians on the Sabbath (v.®®®^*); they observed 
strictly the laws as to purification (1 Mac 

* According to Josephus {ArU, xii. lx. 7) it was Menelaus 
that persuaded him to compel the Jews to renounos their re- 
llgion ; cf. 2 Mao 5i®. 
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2 Mac and insisted upon complete separation 
from the Gentiles (2 Mac 14^). Though they were 
not the first to raise the standard of revolt against 
the Syrians, they soon associated themselves with 
Mattathias and his friends in the common cause 
(1 Mac 2^); but they withdrew from the struggle, 
when religious freeclom was granted and Alcimus, 
a descendant of Aaron, was made high i)riest instead 
of Menelaus "-iid do not seem, at least as a 

party, to have taken any further share in the 
war, in spite of the perfidy of Alcimus in putting 
many of them to deatn. Tiiey were an exclusively 
religious party, supremely interested, not in tlio 
political independence of the nation, but in tlie 
strict observance in every respect of the laws and 
customs handed down from the fathers. 

We have dwelt at considerable length on the 
Hellenizers and the llasidfeans, because these were 
the progenitors respectively of the Saddiieean and 
Pharisaic parties. 

It is during the reign of John Hyreanus (n.c. 
1J5-105) that we first hear of these as two opi)osod 
parties.* According to Josephus {Ant. xitl x. 5. 
fi), Hyreanus on one occasion invited the I’harisees 
to a feast, and having entertained them well and 
pat them in good humour, reminded them tliat 
they knew he was desirous to bo a righteous man 
and to do all things whereby he might please God, 
after their manner. If they observed nim erring 
in any way, he requested them to correct him. 
They all expressed entire satisfaction with him, 
except one, Eleazar by name, who informed him 
that, if he would be really righteous, ho must lay 
down the high priesthood and be content with tlie 
civil government of the people, and stated, as the 
reason for making this demand, that they had 
heard from old men that his mother had been a 
captive in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. Not 
only Hyreanus, but also all the rest of the Phari¬ 
sees were indignant at Eleazar for repeating this 
story, which of course insinuated a suspicion as to 
the purity of Hyreanus’ descent. Hut one, Jona¬ 
than, a Sadducee, and a great friend of Hyreanus, 
assured the latter that Eleazar had simply expressed 
the sentiments common to all the Pharisees, and 
advised him to test them by putting to them the 
question, what punishment Eleazar deserved. On 
wieir answering that he deserved stripes and bonds, 
Hyreanus was very angry, and concluded that 
Eleazar had reproached him with their approbation. 
He accordingly left the party of the rharisoes, 
abolished the decrees they had imposed upon the 
people, and punished those that observed tliem 
with death. 

Though the form of the story as told by Josephus 
is certainly unhistorical,t there is every reason to 
believe that in the time of Hyreanus the Pharisees 
had become a well-defined party and broke de¬ 
cisively with the Hasmoneean princes. The Mae- 
cabaean rising, which was origmally in defence of 
religion (1 Mac 2^* ®®), had developed in a way that 
was little to the mind of ‘ the pious,’ who, as we 
have seen, had withdrawn from the contest, when 
religious freedom was granted in the year 163. It 
gradually became a war, not for the law, but 
against the ancient aristocracy for the etlmarchy 
under the Syrians, and ended in the founding of a 
worldly dynasty. In the course of their struggles, 
Judas and his brothers were compelled by the 
necessity of their position to make use of ‘ profane ’ 
means; they entered into alliances with Gentile 
nations (1 Mac 8” 12'®'* 14^'*), and took the side, 
now of one, now of another pretender to the 
Syrian throne; they accepted from the kings of 

* According U>ArU. xni. v. 9, they existed os parties as early 
M the time o? Jonathan. 

t Montet, tur Us origines dea partu saducien et 

pharitien, 206 ff.; Wellhausen, op. cit. 290. 


Syria military titles and commands and even the 
oilice of high priest (lO*®'’’* 11^'* 14*®), and acted 

generally in accordance with the dictates of worldly 
pnideiiee. The result was the establishment 
under Simon of a thoroughly secular State, the 
civil ruler being at the same time high priest 
(1441-47) Hyreanus, whom Josephus calls a dis¬ 
ciple of the Pharisees, walked in the footsteps of 
his predecessors. He renewed the alliance with 
Rome (A7?t. xill. ix. 2, XIV. x. 22) and kept a 
standing army of foreign troops, with which he 
accompanied Antiochus Sidetes against the Par- 
thians (xiii. viii. 4). It is true, he dCvStroyed the 
Samaritan sanctuary upon Mt. Gerizim,and forcibly 
converted the Idumocaiis and razed Samaria to the 
ground ; but these were purely political measures, 
undertaken for the purpose of extending his do¬ 
minion beyond the narrow limits of Judeoa. His 
high priesthood was a secondary matter. ‘For 
Hyreanus the tiara had fallen to the rank of a 
mere <lecoration ; he was a secular prince like the 
neighbouring heathen kings ; his State was a purely 
secular realm, wliieh was no longer able to pursue 
spiritual aims, no longer had spiritual concerns* 
(Gorriill, p. 212). 

The majority of the people were meanwhile 
satisfied with this turn of afiairs. They w'ere 
proud not only to eiiioy religious freedom, hut also 
to he once more an imlependent nation,and honoured 
the valiant princes who had led them to victory 
(I Mac V.V-^ 14‘- The ancient aristocracy also, 

the extreme Hellenizers of the time of Einphancs, 
who at first had held out against Judas and his 
brothers, had either been swept away or had re¬ 
cognized the futility of carrying on the struggle, 
and along with their adherents came over to the 
new rulers, to whom tliey wiTe able, from their 
birth and attainments, to render considerablo ser¬ 
vice. Taught by experience, they had given up 
all thouglit of overthrowing the national religion, 
and accommodated themselves to the new order of 
things, whicli Imposed upon them no harsh restric¬ 
tions, and allowed them the full enjoyment of the 
good things of this life (cf. 1 Mac 15*-). Along with 
the leading men of th<> new rrffinic* they became 
the chief supporters of the Maceabsean princes, 
with whose j>olitical aims they were in full sym¬ 
pathy. It is this party, consisting of members of 
the ancient and the new aristociacy and their 
adherents, that went by the name of Sadducecs. 
They were primarily a purely political party. They 
were supremely interested in the maintenance and 
prosperity of tne State as a secular State; religion 
was with them an altogether secondary concern ; 
and they held very lax views on the subject of 
exclusiveness. 

To ‘ the pious,* on the other hand, the Hasmonaean 
rule must have become ever more and more obnox¬ 
ious. Since the outbreak of the Maccabtean rising 
they had doubtless grown both in numbers and 
exclusiveness, and were now known by the name, 
Pharisees. These were essentially a purely re¬ 
ligious party, although wo shall find them occasion¬ 
ally using political means for the attainment of 
their religious ends. ’Hieir fundamental principle 
I was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish. In order to secure this separation the law 
must be scrupulously kept; there must he no 
adoption of foreign ideas or ways of living; there 

* Tho frequent occurrence of foreign names at this time 
among the Jews shows the progress that Hellenism had made 
among them. The Hasmonoean princes themselves bore foreign, 
in addition to their Hebrew names: Hyreanus, Antigonus, 
Aristobulus, Alexander, Alexandra. For other Greek namw at 
this lime see 1 Mac 16^® ; yl nf. xiii. ix. 

wiiich was surprising in the case of tho first Heilenizing nign 
priests, had, it would seem, become the in the nationtd 

party, at least among those of higher rank. They learned 
to do what the foreigners did, and did not scruple to bear 
foreign names’ (Bcrtholet, op. cit. 230f.). 
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must be no alliances with other nations; Israel, as 
the chosen people of J", must live an altogether 
separated life. The whole tendency of the new 
dynasty was against this exclusiveness. Hence 
the opposition to it of the Pharisees. Josephus 
may be right in making the ostensible ground of 
their quarrel with Hyrcanus the possession by him 
of the high priesthood. But the real ground of 
their opposition to him was much deeper. The 
Hasmonmans were orthodox worshippers of J", and 
even compelled neighbouring peoples to become 
Jews. But the dynasty they hjui founded was a 
worldly dynasty; and tne Pharisees felt instinct¬ 
ively that in a national State with national politics 
their ideal was less likely to be realized than even 
under the rule of the Gentiles. The success of the 
Maccaboean rising had thus led to the formation of 
the two parties which played so important a part 
in the after history of the Jews.* 

Under Alexander Jannrous (B.C. 104-78) the 
opposition between the Hasnionmans and the 
Imarisees broke out into open conflict. Jannmua 
was a man of such an utterly worthless character 
that ho very soon alienated the people from him 
and made them sympathize with the Pharisees. 
On one occasion, when, at a Feast of Tabernacles, 
he was officiating as high priest, the people pelted 
him with the lemons they were carrying for the 
celebration, and reviled him as the son of a cap¬ 
tive and as being therefore unworthy of his priestly 
ofiice. At his command his troops cut down 6000 
of the people (Ant. xiil. xiii. 6). When he returned 
to Jerusalem from his war with Obddas, defeated 
and without an army, there broke out an open 
rebellion, which lasted for six years, during which 
60,000 Jews perished. When, wearied of the con¬ 
test, he asked the conditions of peace, they de¬ 
manded his death and called in the aid of the 
Syrian king, Demetrius iii. (Eucairus). Jannmus 
was totally defeated and fled to the mountains. 
Moved by sympathy with him in his sore need, 
and perhaps dreading lest their country should 
once more become subject to Syria, many of the 
Jews deserted to him; Demetrius was compelled 
to retire, and Jannmus took fearful revenge upon 
his adversariesupon his return in triumph to 
Jerusalem he caused 800 of their chiefs to be crucifled 
(Ant. XIII. xiii. 6, xiv. 1. 2). That the leaders in 
this rebellion were Pharisees, is evident from the 
fact that they afterwards avenged the execution of 
the 800 (Ant. Xiil. xvi. 2), and that Jaunmus, when 
dying, counselled his wife AlexandraSaloine to make 
peace with them and be guided by tliem (Xiii. xv. 6). 

Alexandra Salome (B.C. 78-69), during whose 
reign Hyrcanus il., her eldest son, was high priest, 
followed entirely her dying husband’s advice. She 
recalled the exiled Pharisees, admitted them to 
a large share in the government, and reintroduced 
the Pharisaic practices which John Hyrcanus is 
said to have aholished (Ant. Xiii. xvi. 1 flf,; BJ 
I. V. Iff.). She also gave to the heads of the 
scribes a seat in the Sanhedrin along with the 
priestly aristocracy and the elders. According 
to later tradition, this was the golden age of 
Judaism, t But the Pharisees, who, according to 
Josephus, governed the queen, made a bad use 

* See Bousset, J^su Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Juden- 
thum^ p. 29 fif. The Psalms of Solomon complain bitterly of 
the Hasmonasans having assumed the office of high priest and 
the title of king ; see Ryle and James, Pa. of Sol. on 
Hyrcanus, however, did not call himself king, but * high priest 
and head of the commonwealth of the Judaeans.* 
t Montet, op. oit. 277 If. ‘ Under Simon ben 8hatach [a leading 
Pharisee and brother of the queen] and queen Salome, rain feH 
on the eve of the Sabbath, so that the corns of wheat were 
large as kidneys, the barley corns as large as olives, and the 
lentils like golden denarii; the scribes gathered such corns and 
preserved specimens of them in order to show future genera¬ 
tions what sin entails ’ (Talm. Bab. ToCanith 28a, in Streane, 
The Age of the MacoabeeSf p. 72). 


of their authority. They took such fearful ven¬ 
geance upon the Sadducees that a deputation of 
the latter, led by Aristobulus, Salome’s younger 
son, presented themselves before her, protestmg 
against the cruel treatment to which they were 
subjected. They reminded her of the assistance 
they had rendered her husband, hinted at the 
readiness with which neighbouring moiiarchs would 
receive them into their service, and insisted upon 
being at least placed in her fortresses. They not 
only succeeded in having an end put to the reign 
of terror, but also obtained command of all the 
fortresses, except three, where, along with Aristo¬ 
bulus, who soon joined them, they awaited the 
death of the queen to snatch the power out of 
tlie hands of the Pharisees (Ant. Xlll. xvi. 2. 3. 5; 
BJ I. V. 3. 4). 

On the death of Alexandra, Aristobulus (B.C. 
69-63) soon dispossessed Hyrcanus II. of both the 
kingship and the high priesthood (Ant. XIV. i. 2, 
XV. vi. 4, XX. X.). lie oefriended the Sadducees, 
who were his chief supporters. In the course of the 
struggle that ensued, both the brothers appealed 
to the Romans, and presented themselves oefore 
Pompey in Damascus, in order to plead their cause. 
A third party (whom most take to have been 
Pharisees) also appeared before him, desiring the 
abolition of the sovereignty altogether, and the 
restoration of the old sacerdotal constitution (Ant. 

XIV. iii. 2). When at last he was compelled to 
take the temple-mount by storm (B.C. 63), Pompey 
entered the Holy of Holies, but left the treasures 
of the temple untouched. Many of the leaders 
of the Sadducees were executed ; Aristobulus and 
his children were taken to Romo; and Hyrcanus 
was restored to his much-curtailed inheritance, 
not as king, but as high priest and etimarch, with 
the nominal control of the civil administration of 
the country. How the Pharisees regarded this 
terrible catastrophe we learn from the Psalms of 
Solomon. * They looked upon it as a Divine punish¬ 
ment of the Saddueean aristocracy and priests, 
who had called the Romans into the land (8^**^*), 
but were at the same time bitterly enraged against 
the heathen, who had so impiously defiled the 
temple and the holy city (Ps-Sol 1, 2, 8, and 17, 
which seem to refer to Pompey’s capture of Jeru¬ 
salem ; cf. Ryle and James, op. cit. xliii). 

After the loss of national independence, the 
opposition between the Pharisees and the Sad¬ 
ducees naturally soon lost its political character, 
and became more and more iTistinctly religious. 
The Sadducees, who still formed the majority of 
the Sanhedrin, attempted, during the ethnarchy of 
Hyrcanus, to call Herod to account for his faw- 
less proceedings in Galilee, but this attempt only 
proved their powerlessncss (Ant. XIV. ix. Iff.). 
When Herod captured Jerusalem (B.C. 37), he put 
to death 45 of tliese Saddueean Sanhedrists (Ant. 

XV. i. 2 calls them leaders of the party of Anti- 
gonus, cf. BJ I. xviii. 4; Ant. XIV. ix. 4 says ‘ all 
the members of the Sanhedrin’ except Sameas); 
and he still further diminished their power by 
deposing and appointing high priests according 
to his own pleasure, and by introducing among 
the high priestly families hia own relations and 
creatures. When he purged the Sanhedrin in the 
manner just describea, he spared the leaders of 
the Pharisees, who had advised the citizens to 
throw 0 {>ea the gates of the city to him (Ant. 
XIV. ix. 4, XV. i. 1); and although they refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, he merely punished 
them with a fine (XV. x. 4; XVII. ii. 4b Recog¬ 
nizing their influence with the people, he at first 
would fain have gained them over to his side, and 

* These are of Pharigaio origin, and date, acoordiog to Ryle 
and James, from between b.o. 70 and 40, acoordiog to Oheyoe 
between 63 and 46. 
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therefore took pains in several ways to respect 
their religious feelings (cf. XV. xi. 6. 6); but they 
simply acquiesced in his rule, as being a Divine 
judgment upon the people for their sins. Towards 
the end of nis reign, their attitude towards him 
became one of hostility. They conspired with 
members of his household to secure his overthrow 
(XVII. ii. 4), and (B.c. 4) instigated their pupils to 
cut down the golden eagle, which he had placed 
over the chief entrance to the temple as a sign 
of Roman sovereignty. For this ofl'enco he caused 
a number of them to be burned alive (XVii. vi. 2-4; 
BJ I. xxxiii. 1-4). 

When, after the deposition of Archolans, Judaea 
passed under the direct rule of the Ilopians, the 
latter left internal matters largely in the hands 
of the Sanhedrin, under the presidency of the 
liigh priest, who belonged to the Sadducean party 
{Ant. XX. ix. 1; Ac 6“). The Sadducean aristo¬ 
crats, with whom the new families raised by Herod 
to the high x^riestly dignity had soon mixed, thus 
regained a considerable measure of power ; but in 
order to stand well with the people, they were 
compelled to act in respect of all legal questions 
in accordance with the principles of the l^liarisees 
{Ant. XVIII. i. 4). The latter, many of wliom sat 
in the Sanhedrin (Ac 6*^ 23*), were tlie real leaders 
of the people. Under Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), 
who, at least within Palestine, lived the life of 
a pious Jew, observing strictly the ancient laws 
and offering daily sacrifices, they had matters very 
much after their own mind. To please them, 
Agrippa persecuted the Christians, put James, the 
brother of John, to death, and cast Peter into 
prison (Ac 12). When Juda3a passed again under 
the direct rule of the Homans, the Sadducees once 
more became the nominal possessors of authority. 
Hut their doom was sealed. With the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the high priestliood and the San¬ 
hedrin vanished, and the Sadducees, as a party, 
disappeared from history. 

It was otherwise with the Pharisees.* They 
survived the Temple and the State. They had 
not, strictly speaking, been a political party within 
the old commonwealth, and for that very reason, 
when the latter perished, their influence was not 
lessened. Their leading Rabbis formed a body, 
which r^arded itself as a continuation of the 
ancient ^nhedrin. At first it had its seat at 
Jamnia; it afterwards removed to Galilee, and 
remained for a long time at Tiberias. The office 
of president was hereditary in the family of llillel. 
The presidents authority grew rapidly. He bore 
the title of the old high priests, Nasi or Ethnarch, 
and, later. Patriarch; in course of time ho was 
recognized by the imperial government as the head 
of the Palestinian Jews; from Jews in foreign 
lands he received gifts of money, which were 
collected annually by his representatives. These 
Rabbis separated themselves more and more com¬ 
pletely from the Gentiles. The LXX, which had 
oecome the Christian’s Bible, was supplanted by 
a more literal translation, that of Aquila. They 
also became more strict among themselves; the 
old tendency of the scribes to regulate the whole 
of life by the law was accentuated. The result 
was a spiritual slavery such as had never before 
existed. The communities voluntarily subraitt^ 
to the new hierarchy; they willed the end, viz. 
the maintenance of Judaism, and therefore accom¬ 
modated themselves to the means. As result we 
have the preservation of Judaism as an inter¬ 
national fellowship even after the downfall of the 
theocracy. 

ii. Leading Characteristics of the Phari¬ 
sees.—(1) Their scrupulous observance of the law. 
According to Josephus they were noted for their 
* See WellhauMn, op. oU, 871 fl. 


accuracy in interpreting the laws {BJ l. v. 2, 
II. viii. 14, Vita 38, Ant. xvii. ii. 4), and for the 
scrupulousness with which they kept them {Ant, 
XVIII. i. 3). They held as binding not only the 
written, but the oral law, the ‘traditions of the 
fathers’ (XIII. x. 6, xvi. 2). Like their progeni¬ 
tors, the Hasidseans, they were, speaking gener¬ 
ally, the party of the scribes, whose precepts 
they carried into practice, and whose leaders, 
latterly, proceeded from their ranks (xv. i. 1, 
X. 4). The account given of them in the NT is 
substantially the same as that of Josephus. In 
the Go-spels the Pharisees and the scribes are con¬ 
stantly mentioned in the same connexion, and in 
such a way as to imply that they practically 
formed the same party, e.q. Mt 6^ 12** 16\ Mk 2^* 
7^-», Lk 7*^ 11*^ 14» 15», Jn 8*.* The 

great discourse in Mt 23 (cf. Lk 11 ^- 62 ) jg directed 
against both the Pharisees and the scribes. Gama¬ 
liel is both a Pharisee and a doctor of the law 
(Ac 5*^); the Pharisees form the straitest sect of 
the Jewisli religion (26^), and Saul, a Pharisee 
(Ph 3®), had been brought up according to the 
strict manner of the law of tne fathers (Ac 22*). 
Attention is called to their holding the traditions 
of the elders, especially in regard to the washing 
of hands and vessels (Mk 7^*®=Mt 15*, Mt 23***', 
Lk 11**^-), to their tithing (Lk 18^*, etc.), fasting 
(Mk 2'*=:Mt 9^^, etc.), and strict observance of 
the Sabbath (Mk 2**®^'=:Mt 121^-, Lk IP^*, 

Jn 6^*^® 9^^*). The traditions of the elders were 
even more binding than the commandments of the 
written law (Mk 7®). In later Jewish writings we 
find similar statements. The written law had to 
be explained in accordance with tradition. ‘ The 
sword comes upon the world for suppression of 
judgment; and for perversion of judgment; and 
lor explaining Torah not according to canon (tra¬ 
dition).’t ‘Words of Soferim are akin to words 
of Torah and more beloved than words of Torah, 
for (Ca 1*) Thy Love is better than Wine.^ It is 
added that whereas the Torah contains both light 
and weighty precepts, the words of the Soferim are 
all of the latter class (Rabbi Jochanan in Taylor, 
op. cit. 105). ‘It is a greater crime to teach con¬ 
trary to the precepts of the scribes than contrary 
to the Torah itsoif’ {Sanhedrin xi. 3 in SchUrer, 
GJV* ii. 390 [HJP ii. ii. 12]). No contradiction 
was allowed to anything that had once been 
introduced and laid down by the fathers {Ant. 
XVIII. i. 3). 

The Pharisees were thus the strictly legal party 
among the Jews. Their piety was strictly legal; 
the essence of religion consisted in the accurate 
knowledge and scrupulous observance of the law 
and tradition, which were the norm of all life, 
national, social, and individual. The Sadducees, 
while they had a tradition of their own, utterly 
rejected the traditions to which the Pharisees were 
so much attached. 

(2) Immortality of the soul^ resurrection of 
the bodyt and Mure retribution. According to 
Josephus, the Pharisees taught that every soul 
is incorruptible, but that only those of good men 
pass over into another body, while those of tlie 
wicked are punished with eternal suffering {BJ 
II. viii. 14). They held that there is an immortal 
vigour in souls, and that under the earth there 
are rewards and punishments for those that have 
lived virtuously or viciously in this life; that for 
the latter there has been appointed an everlasting 
prison, but the former have the power to return 
to life {Ant. xviii. i. 3f.). In the above passages 
Josephus does not represent the Pharisees as 

* Such expresBions as * the scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk 2^^), 
* the Pharisees and their scribes' (Lk 630), • the scribes of the 
Pharisees' part' (Ac 23»), show that there were also non-Phari- 
sale scribes. 

t Pirke AhUh v. 18; see Taylor, Sayingsof the Jewish Fathers 
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believing in the transmigration of souls, but as 
holding the doctrines, common to Judaism since 
Dn 12®, of a resurrection of the body and of a 
future retribution. The Psalms of Solomon also 
speak only of a resurrection of the righteous. The 
sinner ‘ falleth ; verily grievous is his fall, and he 
shall not rise again ; the destruction of the sinner 
is for ever. But they that fear the Lord shall 
rise again unto life eternal, and their life shall 
be in the light of the Lord, and it shall fail no 
more* ‘The life of the righteous is for 

ever. But sinners shall be taken awa^ unto 
destruction* (13®^*)• ‘Therefore is their inherit¬ 
ance hell and darkness and destruction. . . . But 
the saints of the Lord shall inherit life in glad¬ 
ness’ (14®^*; cf. 15^^'^®). The Sadducees denied the 
immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body. 

(3) Messianic expectations. The doctrine of the 
resurrection was a cardinal doctrine with the 
Pharisees, because of its close connexion with their 
Messianic hopes. They looked for a literal reign 
of God upon earth, when the power, of which they 
were meanwhile deprived, would be in their hands; 
for the Messianic kingdom was to be the kingdom 
of the saints, and they were the saints. In the 
Psalms of Solomon we have a good account of 
these hopes as cherished by them shortly before 
our Saviour’s birth. The Messiah, who is not 
Divine, is the son of David, and is raised up by 
God, whose vicegerent he is upon earth. He de¬ 
livers Israel from tlie supremacy of the Gentiles 
{i.e. the Komans), whom he destroys with the word 
of his mouth, and thrusts out the sinners {i.e. the 
Sadducees) from the inheritance of God. He reigns 
over Israel, evidently in Jerusalem, which he purges 
and makes holy as in the days of old \ the Gentiles 
also become subject to him. Pure from sin him¬ 
self, there is no iniquity in his day in the people’s 
midst; they are all holy and the sons of tlieir 
God. Though his kingdom is really an earthly 
kingdom, nothing is said of material blessings.* 
But that their hopes were occasionally of a very 
materialistic nature, is evident from the prospect 
which, according to Josephus, they held out to 
Bagoas, the eunuch {Ajit. XVII. ii. 4). Naturally 
the Sadducees were wholly indillcrent to suen 
Me.ssianic expectations. 

(4) Angels and Spirits, The Sadducees denied 
that there was either angel or spirit; the I’harisees 
confessed both (Ac 23®). 

(6) Divine providence and freedom of man's will. 
According to Josephus, the Pharisees, while 
making everything dependent on fate and God, 
taught that the doing of what is right or wrong is 
for the most part in man’s own power, but that 
fate also co-operates in every action {BJ ii. viii. 14). 
They maintamed that all things are done by fate, 
and yet admitted a measure of freedom to man, so 
that he contributes to the divinely willed result 
{Ant. XVIII. i. 3); or, as it is put in another 
assage (xiii. v. 9), they taught that some things, 
ut not all, are the work of fate; with regard to 
some events, it is in man’s power whether they 
happen or not. It is altogether improbable that 
the Pharisees spoke of ‘ fate *; but the Psalms of 
Solomon bear witness to the substantial accuracy 
of Josephus’ statements. ‘ Verily as for man— 
his portion is laid in the balance before Thee— 
he addeth not thereto nor increaseth contrary to 
Thy judgment, 0 God * (6®). ‘ O God, our works 

are in our choice, yea, in the power of our own 
soul: to do either nghteousness or iniquity in the 
works of our hands. Whoso doeth righteousness 
layeth up for himself life at the Lord’s hand; and 
whoso doeth wickedness is guilty of his own soul 

* See Rvle and Jame&, op. dt. lii. ff.; Iluhn, Die meesia/n- 
iiehen Wexanagungen de§ israelitisoh-jUdisehen VolkeSt 91 it. 


to destroy it ’ *). * The Pharisees believed in the 
omnipotence and providence of God, and therefore 
hold that in human actions, good or bad, a co¬ 
operation of God must be assumed. At the same 
time they insisted upon the freedom of man’s 
power of choice, and upon man’s responsibility. 
The Sadducees denied * fato * altogether, and made 
man the absolute master of his own destiny. 

(6) IVieir separation from the mms of the people ^ 
their distinctive * Pharisaism.' On all the above- 
mentioned points the Pharisees simply held what 
was common to later orthodox Judaism. But all 
our sources present them to us as a distinct party 
within the people, an ecclcsiola in ecclesia.i This 
is implied ajso m the name that they bore. The 
name, 4>api(raToiy is derived from the Aramaic 
stat. emphat. and denotes ‘the separated 

ones.* Whether this name was given them by 
their adversaries (Schiirer, Montet, Edersheim) or 
adopted by themselves, X it connoted something 
more specilic than the separation from the Gentiles, 
which, since the time or Ezra and Nehemiah, was 
characteristic of all who would be genuine Jews. 
It referred to their separation from the great mass 
of even their orthodox fcdlow-countrymen. The 
latter, however willing, were unable to observe 
strictly the minute prescriptions of the law as to 
foods and levitical purity; they were consequently 
unclean in the eyes of the Pharisees, who, in order 
to avoid all risk of being deliled, held aloof, as far 
as possible, from all intercourse with them. 
* Parush is one who separates himself from all 
uncleanness and from unclean food and from the 
j)eople of the land, who are not scrupulous in the 
matter of food’ (Nathan ben Jechiel). The Phari- 
.sees were thus the Se[>aratists or Purists. The 
name, however, that they gave themselves was 
hdhertm (cnan ‘associates’), a name which also 
shows that they formed amon^ themselves a close 
fellowship. A hCtber is one who, whether learned 
or unlearned, scrupulously observes the law, written 
and oral, move especially in respect of levitical 
purity, tithes, and all other religious dues. Ac¬ 
cording to the OT vien' each Israelite was the 
hubrr (y^lof the other; the I’harisee acknowledged 
as his hdber only him who scrupulously observed 
the law. These scrupulous observers of the law, 
and these alone, were the hdbcrtm, the genuine 
Israelites. The rest of the people wore simply 
the 'ain hCt-dreZy the people of the land, common 
persons, the vulgar herd. In the Books of Ezr 
[yif. 10 .J. 11 ) and Nell (10“‘®M this name was given to 
the heathen and half-heathen inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine as distinguished from the Jews; as used by 
the Pharisees, it designated the mass of the people 
as distinmiished from themselves, the real Israelites, 
the Israel according to the spirit.§ 

They were naturally uiiai)le to separate them¬ 
selves entirely from ‘ the people of the land,* and 
had therefore to draw up precise rules regulating 
their intercourse with them. ‘The full hdhlr 

* Sco Sir 111'*; ‘ Good things and evil, life and death, poverty 
nnd riches are from the Lord' (cf. 337*6); isliff*; ‘Say not 
thou, It Is through the Lord tliat I foil . . ., it is He that 
caused me to err . . , (Tho Lord) left man in the hand of his 
own counsel. If thou wilt, thou shalt keep tho commandments; 
and to perform faithfulness is of thine own good pleasure. He 
hath set fire and water before thee; thou shalt stretch forth 
thy hand unto whichsoever thou wilt. Before man is life and 
death; and whichsoever he liketh, it sliall bo given him.' 

t According to Josephus (ZlnL xvu. ii. 4) they numbered above 
6000 in tho time of Herod. 

t Wellhausen (op. cit. 289) says it was a title of honour and 
called attention, not so much to their separation, as to their 
eminent piety. 

5 The above paragraph summarizes Schiirer, QJV^ U. 89d-408, 
a very full and lucid account of tho matter; cf. also Weber, 
JUdische Theolofjie, etc., 42-46; Edersheim, i. 811 f, Schiiref 
remarks that the question. Who is my neighbour ? (Lk 10®). was 
a very important (piesiion to a Jew. The ^Mbir of a Rabbi was 
a Rabbi ; the hdber of a priest was a priMt ; the ^dbir of an 
Israelite was an Israelite. 
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undertook not to sell to an 'am ha'arez any 
fluid or dry substance (nutriment or fruit), not to 
buy from him any such fluid, nor to entertain him 
as a ^est in his own clothes (on account of their 
possible impurity)* (Edersheim, i. 312). llillel 
‘used to say, No boor is a sinfcarer; nor is tlie 
vulgar [an 'am i)ious* (.46o^/i,, ii, 6); cf. Jn 

7": ‘this multitude which knoweth not the law 
are accursed *; also the fault found with our 
Saviour on account of His free intercourse 'with 
publicans and ‘ sinners,* Mt 9®’^*, Mk Lk 5^ *® 

^ 36 - 80 ^ 

Notwithstanding the fact that they thus separ¬ 
ated themselves from the mass of the people, they 
were not a religious ‘ sect * (Ac 15® 2G®) m the strict 
sense of the term. Neither in worship nor doctrine 
did they separate themselves from the Jewish com¬ 
munity at large. ‘ Hillel said, Separate not thy¬ 
self from the congregation* {Ahotli^ ii. 5). They 
worshipped in the temple and the synagogue along 
with their fellow-countrymen, and the views they 
held as to the law, the resurrection of the body, 
etc., were by no means peculiar to themselves. They 
were, indeed, in all respects ‘the classical repre¬ 
sentatives of post-exilic Judaism, (Schiirer, GJ^ 
ii. 403 \EJF II. ii. 25]). 

While their separation from the 'am lid*dre^ 
shows that the Pharisees were far from being 
democrats, they were nevertheless, at least ulti¬ 
mately, the popular and most influential party. 
They had more influence with the multitude than 
even the king and the high priest (xni. x. 5, xvii. 
ii. 4) ; they had the multitude on their side (xiii. 
X. 6), so that the Sadducee ofliciala had to act 
according to their principles (xvill. i. 4). Even in 
Roman times, when the high priest was still the 
head of the Sanhedrin, and the Sadducccs had 
probably the most votes, the Pharisees were the 
real rulers in respect of legal matters. They had 
influence especially ^vith women, e.a, Alexandra 
Salome and the female members of Herod’s house¬ 
hold (XVII. ii. 4), They were also, according to 
the (Repels, the real leaders of the opposition 
to our Lord. Several reasons contributed to 
their popularity. They had more regard to the 
public than the Sadducees {BJ ll. viii. 14); they 
were milder as judges {Ant. xiii. x. 6, xx. ix. 1); 
they shared, and indeed nourished, the national 
hatred against the Romans; the doctrines they 
held and taught, their scrupulous observance of 
the law, and their outwardly strict and, severe 
manner of life caused them to be revered as 
pattern Israelites (xvili. i. 3). That they courted 
this popularity, we learn, not only from the 
Gospels, but also from such sayings in the Pirke 
Aboth as ‘ Let thy house be opened wide ; and let 
the needy be thy household * (i. 5); ‘ Receive every 
man 'witn a pleasant expression of countenance* 
(i. 16) ; and Hillel’s saying (quoted above), ‘ Separate 
not thyself from the congregation * (ii. 5). 

(7) The Pharisees and the supremacy of the Gen¬ 
tiles, Though the Pharisees were not a political 
p^y, it is unjust to represent them as unpatriotic. 
Their patriotism, however, was * religious patriot¬ 
ism* (Cheyne). Their ideal was the kingdom of 
David. What they desired was not the sotting up 
of a merely independent secular kingdom of Israel, 
but an Israel reconstituted by means of the law, 
an Israel over which God reigned in the person of 
His vicegerent, and from which all ‘sinners’ Avere 
excluded. For the setting up of this Jewish nation¬ 
ality they looked, not to the adoption of political 
metnods, but to a direct interposition of God ; the 
^at means whereby they could prepare the way 
for this Divine interposition was the strict carry¬ 
ing out of the law. oo long as this was permitted, 
th^ could tolerate even a foreign yoke, as being 
a Divine punishment for the people’s sins; only 


when this was not permitted, or when their prin- 
ciples were flagrantV. outraged, did they resist 
with force, as in the time of Alexander Jannscus 
and towards the close of Herod’s reign (cf. the 
Ilasidieans in the time of Antioclius Epiphanes). 
Their use of political means to further their 
religious ends during the reign of Alexandra 
Salome shows that they were by no means con¬ 
sistent in the application of their religious prin¬ 
ciple. 

A fairly correet idea of their attitude to the 
foreign domination may be formed from the Psalms 
of Solomon. The Lokd, who is ‘King over the 
heavens and judgeth kings and rulers ’ ( 2 ^^* ^®), is 
‘our King’ (5^^), He is ‘our King henceforth and 
even for evermore* (17’*®’); He is the King of the 
expected Messiah (v.^®). Because of the people’s 
sins, He has meanwhile given them up to a foreign 
yoke. In 17®*® (‘Thou, O Loud, didvSt choose 
David to be king over Israel, and didst swear unto 
him touching his seed for ever, that his kingdom 
should not fail before Thee. But when we sinned, 
sinners rose up against us ; tliey fell upon us and 
thrust 113 out: even they, to whom Thou madest 
no promise, took .away our place with violence ’), 
the allusion is probably to the usuimation of the 
high priesthood and kingship by the Hasrnonaeans; 
but tlie psalmist writes in the same strain of the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by the Romans. God not 
only did not prevent Pompey from casting down 
fenced walls with a battcring-rara ( 2 ^), but it was 
Ho that brought the Gentiles upon Jerusalem ( 2 -'* 
8 ^®). God’s righteousness was manifest in these 
judgments ( 2 ^® 8 '^*®^); they were a judging of 
Israel with chastening ( 8 ®®; 18^ ‘Thy chastening 
is upon us as uuon a lirstborn son only-begotten’). 
Still the psalmist does not conc'dve this foreign 
domination as lasting. He looks forward w’itli 
conlidenco to a restoration of Israel under the 
divinely raised up, but human, Messiah (17®"*), 
who puts no conlidence in any carnal weapon 
(v.®’), sull’ers no wicked person or stranger to dwell 
any more among the people (vv.-’®*®^), nor any 
iniquity to be in their rai'Ist (vv.^® ®®), and judges 
the nations and the peoples with the wisdom of 
his righteousness (v.®*). ‘Blessed are they that 
shall he born in those days’ (17®® 18^); Wt the 
present generation must wait God’s appointed 
; time (7®); they must pray for its speedy advent 
(I 723 - 23 . M), j^jjd be prepared for it by a Divine 
cleansing (18®; ‘ThoLOKD cleanse Israel for the 
day, when He shall have mercy upon them and 
shall bless them ; even for the day of His appoint¬ 
ing, when He shall bring back His anointed ’). 

This was undoubtedly the attitude of the 
Pharisees generally to the Gentile rule. Such 
rule was meanwhile to be tolerated, as being a 
Divine chastisement (the standpoint of Pollio and 
Sameas, Ant. xiv. ix.4, xv. i. 1); but it was never¬ 
theless a violation of God’s sovereignty over the 
elect people. God alone was king of Israel; there 
could be no lawful king of Israel, save God’s 
vicegerent, the ‘son of David.’ In accordance 
with this principle they were opposed to the 
Hasmonoean princes (who were neither descend¬ 
ants of David nor of the legitimate higli priestly 
family) and abhorred the rule of Herod and the 
Romans. To the former the majority of them 
refused the oath of allegiance {Ant. XV. x. 4, xvil. 
ii. 4 ); and they questioned the lawfulness of 
paying taxes to the latter (Mt 22 ^’^^*, Mk 12^**®^*, 
Lk 20®®^*). They thus by their teaching and 
practice fanned the flame of national hostility to 
the Romans, and were indirectly responsible for 
the rebellion against Rome. Josephus is anxious 
to separate the Zealots entirely from the Pharisees 
(in Ant, XVIII. i. 1. 6 he calls them a fourth philo¬ 
sophic sect), and draws attention to the fact that 
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Bome leading Pharisees did not approve of their 
excesses (jB/iv. iii. 9); but he is forced to admit 
that it was a Pharisee, named Zadok, who along 
with Judas Galilseus formed that party, and that 
the notions they held were those of the Pharisees 
{^Ant, XVIII. i. 1. 6, cf. BJ n. viii, 1). The Zealots 
were the party of political action, and simply 
carried out the Pharisaic principles to their logical 
conclusion. 

iii. The Pharisees and Jesus. — (1) Thsir 
opposition to our Lord, The Pharisees and scribes 
were the first to assume an attitude of hostility 
and criticism to Jesus. They maintained this 
attitude all through His public ministry down to 
the very close ; for although in the last days of 
His life the Sadduceos were most prominent, the 
Pharisaic scribes also took part in His trial and 
condemnation. Th^ had many reasons to find 
fault with Him. ELe claimed authority to for¬ 
give sins (Mt 9*, Mk 2®^*, Lk 5^^), and associated 
freely with publicans and * sinners * (Mt 9^S Mk 
2^®, Lk 6*® 7*^ 15^** 19^); He and His disciples were 
indifferent to ascetic practices (Mt 9^^ Mk 2^®, 
Lk 6“), and tolevitical purity (Mt Mk 7^^*, 
Lk and were not careful to observe the 

Sabbath in the orthodox fashion (Mt 12'*®*®'^®, 
Mk 2“*- 3^®"', Lk 6^®^*®®"- 13^^ 14^^-, Jn 6^®^- 9«^-)* 
They accused Him of being in league with Beelze¬ 
bub (Mt 12®^®'-, Mk 3“®f-, Lk IH^-, cf. Mt 9®^ 1H»), 
de.nanded a sign from Him (Mt 12®®'* 16^ Mk 8*'), 
and attempted to frighten Him from Galileo into 
Jud<*ea, where He would be more in the power of 
the Sanhedrin (Lk 13®^, cf. Plummer, St, Luke^ 
348). They put testing questions to Him, e.g, as 
to the way of inheriting eternal life (Lk 10“S, as 
to the greatest commanument (Mt 22^^% Mk 12®®*^-), 
and as to the law of divorce (Mt 19®, Mk 10®). 
These were leading questions meant to test His 
orthodoxy, and to discredit Him, if possible, with 
the people (see Swete, The Gospel according to St, 
JfarX p. 202 on Mk 10®; ‘probably their intention 
was simply to place Him in apparent opposition to 
Moses, who had permitted divorce *). Their most 
skilful testing question was that as to the lawful¬ 
ness of paying tribute to Cmsar (Mt 22'®®'*, Mk 
12'®®'*, Lk 20'*®*): whatever answer He gave. He 
could hardly avoid offending either the Roman 
authorities or the people. For their alliance with 
the Herodians in this matter (Mt 22'®, Mk 12'®), 
cf. Mk 3®. From their standpoint their opposition 
to Him was inevitable. They felt instinctively 
that the whole spirit of His life was in flat contra¬ 
diction with their most cherished convictions. 

(2) Our Lord^a criticism of the Pharisees, Jesus 
recognized that the opposition between Himself 
and the Pharisees was essential, and not only 
defended Himself against their attacks, but also 
criticised them keenly. He frequently denounced 
them as hypocrites {e,g, Mt 6®* ®*'® IC"^ 23'®* '•* ®®* 
IS. 87. Mk 7®), whited sepulchres (Mt 23®^, cf, Lk 
11^), the offspring of vipers and serpents (Mt 12®^ 
23®*), an evil ana adulterous generation (Mt 12®* 
16®), and blind guides (Mt 16'* 23'®*'*• ®** ®«); He 
warned His disciples against their leaven (Mt 
16®* "**, Mk 8'®, Lk 12'), denied that their right¬ 
eousness qualified for admission into the kingdom 
of heaven (Mt 5®*), and declared that, while the 
publicans and harlots were entering the kingdom, 
they were remaining outside (Mt 21®'**). He 
recognized their oflicial character, and the duty of 
the people towards them as authorized teachers, 
but He warned against following their example 
(Mt 23®®*). He also charged them with a great 
many specific vices, most of which were inherent 
in Phansaio Judaism. 

The fundamental principle of Pharisaic Judaism 
was complete separation from everything non- 
Jewish; hence their separation from the mass of 


their fellow-countrvmen ; hence also their devotion 
to the minute stuoy and scrupulous fulfilment of 
the law. The law was God’s great gift to Israel; 
their possession of the law was the most signd 
proof that they were God’s chosen people; it 
separated Israel as a ‘ holy ’ people from all other 
peoples. It was also the on^, and the absolutely 
periect, means of attaining the Messianic salvation 
both for the individual and the nation. Life had 
therefore no other aim and meaning than the 
study and fulfilment of the law. One evil conse¬ 
quence of this ‘ idolatry of the law ’ was the exter¬ 
nalizing of religion. God was conceived of mainly 
as Lawgiver and Judge. The religious relation 
between God and Isram was purely legal; it was 
founded on a purely legal compact._ Religion was 
not a fellowship with God, but a strictly legal walk 
before God. Their zeal for the law was conse¬ 
quently a serving of God for the sake of reward; 
more especially for the supreme reward of sharing 
in the glory and bliss of the Messianic age. It was 
possible to satisfy God’s demands perfectly in a 
legal way; and by doing so they hoped to enjoy 
the commanding God, whom they obeyed, as a 
a gracious God. This doctrine of merit led almost 
of necessity to a great multiplication of precepts, 
to a hedging or fencing of the law, so as to make 
its violation almost impossible. They also sought 
to acquire merit by doing more than was com¬ 
manded. Moreover, in their keeping of the law, 
they considered mainly whether a narticular action 
was commanded or forbidden. Tncir attitude to 
their almost deilied law was external, formal, 
mechanical. They laid stress not upon the right¬ 
ness of an action, or upon the disposition from 
which it was done, but upon its being commanded 
and upon its formal correctness. They applied 
this principle even to such matters as fasting 
and prayer. They attached excessive importance 
to the precepts relating to foods and levitical 
purity, because the strict observance of these 
precepts kept them from defilement. They made 
the law ‘ only a manual of religious etiquette.’ 
Their righteousness was thus mere formalism; 
their righteous man was one who kept the law, 
written and oral, in an external, but formally 
correct manner. 

Our Lord’s whole teaching regarding God as the 
Father was a criticism of Pharisaic legalism. God 
is not primarily Lawgiver and Judge, but the 
heavenly Father. Religion is fellowship with God. 
The religious bond uniting God and man is grace 
on God’s part, trust and love and heartfelt onedi- 
ence on the part of man. In the relation^ be¬ 
tween God and man there is no room for the idea 
of merit (Lk 17’'’'°). God cares for individual 
sinners gud sinners, and throws the kingdom of 
heaven wide open to all who are willing to enter 
in. He sends His Son to seek and to save the lost, 
and rejoices greatly when any lost one comes back. 
He rewards men, not according to the quantity of 
work they have done, but in accordance with His 
own sovereign grace (Mt 20' '®). Our Lord ex¬ 
plicitly criticises the externalisra of the Pharisees. 
According to Him, the basis of the ethical life is 
not an external authority, but the personal rela¬ 
tion of an individual to God (cf. Mt 6*®* 18®®^*, 

Lk 7*^). What He demands is not outward correct¬ 
ness, but inner moral life (Mt 23®®'®*, Lk 11®*'*'), 
the surrender of the whole personality (Mt 22®’-*®), 
not the mere performance of a number of exter¬ 
nally good deoas. That which ‘ defiles ’ a man is 
tho evu condition of his own heart (Mt 16"®'*, M]k 
7'***). No action is of any moral worth, unless it 
is the expression of the inward disposition (of. 
what is said of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting 
Mt 6®* ®*'® 9'***). The righteousness of the king¬ 
dom of heaven is inward and spiritual i it is the 
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fruit of a renewed heart and of a hlial relation to 
God. 

The purely formal ethics of the Pharisees led to 
a great many other evils. They paid no attention 
to the ethical content of a law. Etliically in¬ 
different precepts were as important as those bear¬ 
ing on really moral duties, simply because they 
were contained in the law or tradition. They 
accordingly busied themselves with minute trifles, 
to which they even attached greater importance 
than to the discharge of duties to their fellow- 
men. They divorced morality and religion (Mt 
Ifliff-, Mk Mt 2328'*, Lk IP^f 1912 ^ ^f. Mt 
12 ^®*-: justice and mercy, etc., are opposed by our 
Lord to a false way of serving God; mercy is 
better than sacrifice; duty to parents takes pre¬ 
cedence of so-called reli^ous duty; to be recon¬ 
ciled to one’s brother is more necessary than 
coming to the altar; the Sabbath is * sanctified * 
by doing good; * the programme of genuine re¬ 
ligion *: ‘ genuinely e^’hical deeds are more im¬ 
portant than the observance of ceremonial pre¬ 
scriptions ’—J iilicher). Their extemalisra did not 
deliver them from the impulses of the natural man, 
such as covetousness and rapacity (Mt 23^®, Mk 
12^, Lk 20 ^’, cf. 16'^) and the desire of receiving 
honour from men (Mt 23®®^-, Mk 128®®^*, Lk 11 ^ 14^“* 
20 ^); while it led inevitably to casuistry {e.g. in 
respect of the Sabbath; * oaths, Mt 23 ^®‘ 82 . 
to God outweighing duty to man, Mt Mk 
7 ®®^*; inventing statutes virtually cancelling more 
irksome ones, Mt 23\ Lk IP*), ostentation and 
self-righteousness (Mt 6 ^'^* 23®, Mk 12 ^, Lk 16'® 
18®®^* 20*^), censoriousness (Lk 18®*^*)» and hypocrisy 
(Mt 23»'®*, Mk 12 ^, Lk 11 »®**^ 16'® 20 ^’). They 

aid external homage to the great men of the past, 

ut were altogether void of tlieir spirit (Mt 23®®®^-, 
Lk 1 !*’*•)• By means of their false interpretations 
of scripture and their legal conception of religion 
they shut the kingdom of heaven both against 
themselves and others (Mt 23'*, Lk 11 *®); while by 
means of their fencing of the law, they turned the 
commandments of God {e.g. as to the Sabbath), 
which were given to help men to live a true life 
(Mk 2®^), into heavy burdens, grievous to be borne 
(Mt 23*, Lk 11*®). There were doubtless in our 
Lord’s time many good men among the Pharisees, 
but the tendency of the whole system was to pro¬ 
duce hypocrisy (cf. what is said of proselytes Mt 
23'®), or, in the case of earnest and sincere souls, 
self-torture and a sense of estrangement from God 
(cf. Mt ll®***^-; see Weber, 320 f.). 

Litbraturb. — SchOrer, GJV^ il. 880ff. [HJP 11 . ii. Iff.], 
also in Riehm’s HWBi 1205 ff., 1889 ff.; Wellhausen, Die Phari- 
tdtr ttnd die Saddueder^ also IJQ^ 167-388 ; Weber, JudUche 
Thedloaie OA^f Orund dee Talmud und verwandter Schriften ; 
Montet, «ur lee engines dee partis saduoien et pharisien 
et lew histoire ^usqu*d la naissanoe de Jisus-Christ ; Hausrath, 
Nsutest. ZeUgeschichte^ 1.129 ff., also in Sohenkel’s Bibellexikon. 
Iv. 618ff,; Sieflert, ‘ Sodducaer und Phariaaer’in Herzo^r. Puli'* 
xiii. 210ff.; O. Iloltzmann, Neutest. Zeitgeachxchte, 158 ff., also 
InStade. Or/ii. 894ff.; Kwald, OVI^ iv. 867ff.; Comill, His¬ 
tory of the People of Israel, 146 ff.; Edersheim, The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, passim ; Keiin, Jesus of Nazara, i. 
822: Davaine, Le SaducHsme, Hude historique et dogrnntique ; 
Bertholet, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den 
Fremden, 123 ff.; H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrbuoh der neutest. Theo- 
logie, 1. 28 ff., 62 ff.; Jacob. JesuStellung zum mosaischen Oesetz ; 
Bousset. Jesu Predigt xn ihrem Qegensatz zum Judentwn; 
Ehrhardt, DerGrundcharakterder EtkUc Jesu im VerhaUniss zu 
den messianisehen Hojfnungen seines Volkes, etc.; J iilicher, 
Die OUichnisreden Jesu, ii. 54 ff., 469ff. and petsstrn ; Bruce, 
The Kingdom cf Oodt is7 ft.- Mackintosh, Christ and theJeurish 
Xrau’, 80ff.; Fairbaim, Studies in the Life of Christ, IGdff.; Ryle 
and James, The Psalms of Solomon, xlixff. 

D. Eaton. 

PHARPAR (TT)®, B *A0a/)04, A ^apepapd) is named 
by Naaman, adong with the Abanah (2 K 6 '®), as 
one of the rivers of Damascus. Much has been 
written on the subject, but its identity is still in 
doubt. The Arab. Version gives Taurd for Pharpar, 
« 8m Sohiirw, U. 470ff., 491 f.; EderahBim, ii. 774ff. 
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but the modern Beirfit revision simply transliter¬ 
ates Far far. There is a local belief, for which 
some antiquity is claimed, that Abanah and Phar¬ 
par are represented by Nahr Banids or Abanids, 
and Nahr Taurd, respectively. In favour of this. 
Dr. Wm. Wright argues in Nelson’s Bible Treasury 
(p. 250), quoting the late Dr. Meshaka, one of tlie 
most learned 01 modern Damascenes. Tlie old 
Arab geographers, however, are unaware of the 
pre-eminent cliarms of any two rivers of Damascus. 
Dimashki {c. A.D. 1300) speaks of seven streams 
into which the waters of el-Barada are divided, 
and mentions among the others, with no special 
commendation, Nahr Thaurah and Nahr Balniyas 
(or Bands). So also Idrisi (A.D. 1164). But even 
these names are unknown to Istakhri and Ibn 
Haukal (A.D. 961-978), who refer to only three 
canals as branching off from the main stream. It 
is hard to see why Naaman should have ignored 
the river itself, flowing towards the city with full 
refreshing current, to extol two of the canals sup¬ 
plied by its waters. 

The identity of Pharpar with el-A'woj is main¬ 
tained ^ Thomson {Land and Book, iii. 359, 398, 
429). ’rtie two main sources of this stream rise 
on the eastern slopes of Ilermoii, just under ffasr 
*Antdr ; the *Arny to the north, and the Jen^fiy 
to the south. Below Sasa’ the latter takes the 
name Sabirdny, which it retains after conflu¬ 
ence with the ^Amy, as far os el-Kisioeh, on the 
great hajj road. Thence to the lake it is called el- 
Awaj (‘the crooked’). In the season of melting 
snows the volume of water it carries is very great; 
hut later in the year the stream is much attenu¬ 
ated. Escaping from the valley, el-A*waj waters 
the south-eastern part of the plain of Damascus, 
and, flitting up into several streams, falls at last 
into Bahret el-Hijdneh. In the WAdy Barhar it 
is natural to detect an echo of the ancient ‘Phar¬ 
par’; but Thomson errs in making this WAdj/ 
tributary to the Sabirdny. Such waters as it 
supplies are carried into the plain north of Jebel 
el’Aswad, while the Sabirdny flows to the south. 
The proposed identification, therefore, loses what 
support might be derived from similarity of name. 
It 18 , however, adopted by G. A. Smith as probable 
{IIGHU 642), and by Baedeker as certain {Pal.* 
268, 312). Dr. Wright quotes Dr. Meshaka to the 
effect that el-Awaj ‘ is not a river of Damascus at 
all. It is distant a ride of 3 hours from the city 
at the nearest point.’ Against this we have the 
statement of Dimashki (c. ISOO), ‘another river 
(of Damascus) is called el-Awaj,' and the distance 
from Bawwabet Ullah to the nearest point is only 
6 miles. 

It is futile to seek for the Pharpar in the short 
stream from Ain Fijeh. 

Beside el-Barada, with its copious and never- 
failing supplies, el-Awaj may seem hardly worthy 
of mention. But during the greater part of the 
year it carries down no mean volume of water ; 
and there is no other stream near the city at all 
deserving the name of river. It should also be 
remembered that whatever ministered to the fruit¬ 
fulness and beauty of any part of the famous 
plain would be an object of grateful pride to the 
Damascene soldier. 

Litbraturk.—T homson, Land dtad 2?oofc,lii. 429-482; Baedeker, 
Pal* 208, 312; Nelson’s Bible Treasury, 260; Guy le Strange, 
PaL under the Moslems, 286, 238, 266, 266. W. EwiNG. 

PHASELIS {4>d(rv^is)*.—A city on the eastern ex- 
tremity of the coast of Lycia near the Pamphylian 
frontier, standing apart, not only geographically, 

* ^tesvX/e wrongly In edd. of 1 Mac 15'-^, and in some classical 
authors; but is right, and is now printed In Strabo, 

p. 666, Paus. iii. 8. 8 (where older odd. have oxytone), etc. 
woB the name of a kind of vom or utensil in Alexandria 
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but ^nerally even politically, from the rest of the 
country. Pliny {Nat. Hist. v. 36) and Stephanua 
Byz. actually assign it to Pamphylia; but this is 
erroneous. It was said to be a Dorian colony ; and 
it became a city of great importance at a very 
early time, being one of those which shared in the 
trade with Egypt under Amasis, B.c. 570-526. It 
struck a series of coins in the 6th and early 5th 
cent, with a variety of types, among which the 
most noteworthy are the prow and tlie stern of a 
war galley. 

These coins, which were struck on the Persian 
standard, cease about B.c. 466, when the Athenian 
confederacy became powerful on these coasts; 
but Thucydides (ii. 69) mentions that Phaselis 
was a place of consequence in the Athenian trade 
witli Phoenicia and the Levant coasts generally. 
Its coinage began again about B.c. 400, and 
tluring the 4th and 3rd cents, the same types 
were cliaracteristic. During that period it was a 
more or less independent city; but while Lycia 
was under the power of the Ptolemies, B.c. 276- 
204, Phaselis was probably under the same in¬ 
fluence ; and at the end of that time a radiated 
head, which is conjecturally taken as represent¬ 
ing Ptolemy IV., appears on the prow in the reverse 

hen Seleucid power ended in B.c. 190, Phaselis 
commenced to use the type of Pallas. About B.c. 
168 it began to strike coins with the types of the 
Lycian confederacy {Kolv6v AvkIwv)^ founded in that 
year (see Lycia) ; and in the 1st cent, it also struck 
coins which are of a different style. There can 
therefore be no doubt that at least in the period 
later than B.c. 77 (when it was captured by Ser- 
vilius Isauricus), it ceased to be a member of 
the Lycian confederacy; and Strabo mentions that 
it was not a member in his time (B.c. 64-a.d. 19). 
But Mr. G. F. Hill, in his Catalogue of Coins in the 
Brit. Museum^ Lycian p. Ixvii, tliinks there is no 
reason to deny its membership during the period 
before B.c. 77. But the mention of Phaselis among 
the States to whicli the Roman consul sent letters 
in B.c. 139 in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 15^), proves 
that it was at that time a free city, distinct from 
the Lycian confederacy (which is also mentioned 
as a recipient of similar letters); and Mr. Hill 
admits that there is some reason to think that it 
was not a member of the confederacy about B.C. 
100, for it must have been one of the greatest cities 
of Lycia, yet Artemidorus does not mention it 
when enumerating the six members of the first 
class at that period. Now, even its coins with 
confederacy types do not mention the name 
ATKION, as is the case with those of most cities; 
there are, however, occasional examples of the 
same omission on the coins of otlier Lycian cities, 
even during the early period of the confederacy. 
But, on the whole, it would appear that Phaselis 
either never belonged to the confederacy (but 
merely from alliance and common interest adopted 
the types), or ceased before 138 to belong to it; 
and tne words of Cicero (Verr. ii. 4. 10, 21) suggest 
that it had originally been a Lycian city, but that 
it soon allied itself with the Ciiician pirates (which 
led to its capture by Servilius) and separatea from 
the Lycians. 

Phaselis stood on a promontory with a very con¬ 
spicuous mountain behind it. Livy (xxxvii. 23) 
describes this in vague and hardly accurate 
terms. He is evidently alluding to the vast ridge 
of Taurus, which rises from tne coast all along 
the eastern part of Lycia, and is seen by sailors 
for a great distance out at sea; but ho is hardly 
correct in saying that Phaselis is the first land 
descried by sailors on the voyage from Cilicia to 
Rhodes. 

No coins of Phaselis are known with certainty 


under the Roman empire except in the time of 
Gordian III. (others are probably forged), which 
shows that it hardly maintainea its ancient im- 

ortance in the post-Christian period. It was a 

ishopric in the Byzantine time. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PHASIRON (A ^a(ripd)ift X V 4>a/)i(r(6>/).-— 

Name of a Nabataean tribe (1 Mao 9®®). Since 
most Nabataean names find easy etymologies in 
Arabic, it ought to be possible to explain this from 
that language; the roots, however, which this 
name recalls, seem rarely used for forming proper 
names, except, indeed,/azam, which gives Fazdrah, 
a well-known tribal name. The form Pashlron of 
the Peshitta version makes it no easier. The 
name may be corrupt. D. S. M argoliouth. 

PHASSURUS (B <I>(£(7-<ropos, A 4>d<7o-ovpos, AV 
Phassaron), 1 Es 5“=Pa8hhur. 

PHEREZITE occurs in AV and RV of 2 Es 1« 
and in AV of Jth 5'® for the more usual PERizziTE, 
which is the reading of RV in the latter passage. 

PHIGOL (te'9, ‘^i/c6X).—The captain of the host of 
Abimelech, who accompanied his master upon the 
occasion of the latter’s entering into treaty with 
Abraham, Gn 2122* 82 (E), or Isaac, 26^ (J). See 
Abimelech, No. 1. 

PHILADELPHIA (4>tXa5A.0eia, WH -la ).—A city 
in the E. part of I.ydia, in the valley of the Cogamis * 
(an important tributary of the Hermus), on the 
extreme outermost slopes of Mount Tmolus. It 
is now a station on the railway, 28i miles from 
Sardis, 64 from Magnesia, 105 from Smyrna (hy the 
detour which the railway makes round Mount 
Sipylos). It is situated only 650 feet al>ove the 
sea near the upper end of the low coast valley 
which runs up from the gulf of Smyrna; and 
around it on all sides, except the road to Sardis, 
rise the mountains which form the rim of the 
great central plateau, or extend out from it to¬ 
wards the sea like lingers. Thus the Cogamis 
valley is a sort of funnel (like the Lycus valley, 
with its cities, see LaodiceA) in the flank of the 
lofty main plateau of Asia Minor. A few miles 
farther up the course of the river was the old city 
of Kallatebos, mentioned by Herodotus on the 
march of Xerxes, whoso rank and power were 
probably transferred to Philadelphia, when it was 
founded. The name Philadelphia shows that it 
commemorates Attains ii. Philadelphus (so named 
from his affectionate and loyal conduct to his 
elder brother and predecessor, Eumenes II.) ; and 
it must have been founded between B.c. 189 (when 
Eumenes came into possession of this country) and 
Attalus\s death in 138. 

The importance of the new city lay in its re¬ 
lation to the cities of the upper plateau. The 
direct waggon and carriage road from the cities 
of northern Phrygia to the iEgean ran past Phila¬ 
delphia to Smyrna ; and a considerable part of the 
fertile district called the Katakekaumene, or Burnt 
Land, also sent its abundant vintages, fine wines, 
and other produce by Philadelphia to the same 
port (thougli the western Katakekaumene would 
send direct by Sardis to Smyrna). Strabo seems 
perhaps to describe Philadelphia as part of the 
Katakekaumene, but this is hardly accurate geo¬ 
graphically ; and his expression, on p. 579, that it 
was on the side of that district, must be taken 
strictly as denoting the outer side. That district 
was a broken, irregular country forming part of 
the great plateau, but on a lower level, like a step 
leading up to it. The Katakekaumene lay north 
and north-east from Philadelphia. It derived its 

* So spolt on a coin. Btiny has Cotramns. 
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name from the extraordinarily fresh and imprcissive 
traces of volcanic action which appear in it: ^reat 
streams of lava, and vast heaps of cinders, loolving 
as if they had just cooled yesterday, sunound the 
three ‘funnels’ (as Strabo calls them, Hevitt, or 
Ink-pots,* as the Turks now call them), which are 
the craters of volcanoes that were active down to 
a comparatively recent time. These blackened 
and bare rocks and cinder heaps encroach in irrej^u- 
lar outline on the rich, green, fertile glens and 
slopes of the luxuriant country, with its ten cities, 
from which it derived its other name, Decapolis. 
Strabo (xiii. p. 628) describes Philadelphia as being 
constantly subject to earthquakes, so that the 
walls ana houses could hardly stand firm; but 
modem experience tends to show that there is 
considerable exaggeration in his picture. He also 
says that few people lived in the city, but that 
most lived in the open country, and were engaged 
in cultivating the very fertile land. This account 
would suggest a somewhat sirnj)le and rustic settle¬ 
ment ; but that is hardly the impression that one 
gets from other facts. Philadelpnia was evidently 
a place of importance in the imperial organization 
of the province of Asia. It took the name Neo- 
kaifereia for a time in the 1st cent., being so 
styled on coins of Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, 
and the name was evidently given to it under 
Tiberius, who aided it to recover from a great 
earthquake in A.D. 17. Under Vespasian it was 
honoured with the title Flavia. In the reign of 
Caracalla it received the honour of the Neokorate 
(see PKRaAMUM).t Meetings of the Council of the | 
province Asia, with the games called KoLvh, ’Ao-fas, 
were held in it, at least in later time. 

Philadelphia was the seat of one of the seven 
Churches to which were sent special messages 
through the mouth of John, in the opening of the 
Apocalypse. In all probability each of the seven 
is to be understood as the centre and head of a 
district; and it would be quite a mistake to under¬ 
stand that there were only these seven Churches 
in the province. Laodicea is certainly to be taken 
as representative at least of the whole Lycus 
valley (where the Churches of Colossm and Hier- 
apolis had long existed), and probably also of 
southern Phrygia (see Laodicea). Similarly Phila¬ 
delphia stands as representative of a district; 
and there can be no doubt that its district con¬ 
sisted of the neighbouring regions of the plateau, 
including parts of eastern Lydia and western 
Phrygia. None of the valley we.st of it could be 
in its district, for the Hermus citie.s would fall 
either under Sardis or under Thyatira. 

These facts, and its abundant coinage, reveal 
to us rather a rich and powerful city, connected 
by trade with a large district towards the east and 
north, for which it formed a centre, and thus well 
suited to be one of the central Churches of Chris¬ 
tianized Asia. It is said that there has been 
‘set before it a door opened’ (Rev 3®), and the 
‘ open door ’ doubtless refers to its position on the 
threshold of the eastern country, and to the 
rapidity with which the now religion was spreading 
to the plateau through the cities connected with 
Philadelphia. On this sense of the ‘open door’ 
compare 2 Co 2^®. 

But it is hardly possible, in our almost com¬ 
plete ignorance of the inner history and circum¬ 
stances of Philadelphia, to find an intimate con¬ 
nexion between them and the language of the 
address to the Church. It may, however, be 

* Wrongly called, by almost all travellers and guide-books, 

t See Buresoh, A us Lydim^ p. 103 ff. Marquardt (Htim. 
Staatsverw, i. p. 341) is mistaken in saying that it was the seat 
of a convsntut ; but It was one of the places in the conventus 
Sardianus where the court of the conventus might be held by 
the proconsuL 


noticed that in the seven letters to these Churches, 
it is chiefly the faults which are associated with 
the local circumstances, and which derive light 
therefrom. In so far as a Church attained Chris¬ 
tian purity, its character rises to a higher plane j 
in so far as it degenerates from that high level, it 
becomes affected by its eartlily surroundings. 
Now the two Churches which are addressed in 
terms of almost unmingled praise are Smyrna and 
Philadelphia; and in those two addresses we find 
least reference to local history and situation. 
Philadelphia had kept the word, and not denied 
the name of God. It is described in Rev 3® as 
having ‘a little power’; and this is considered by 
some commentators to be explained and illustrated 
by Strabo’s description of the actual city as being 
small. But the allusion to its ‘ little power ’ seems 
rather to point to the Church being a recent 
foundation, which had not yet acquired great 
strength in the city, though tlicro is a brilliant 
opening before it. As a newly founded and small 
Church it was more likely to escape notice and 
persecution; and hence it is to he ‘ kept from the 
hour of trial,’ 3^®. It is stated in 3® that there was 
a synagogue in Philadelphia. The Jews of this 
synagogue had degenerated greatly from the 
strictness of Hebrew morality and religion, had 
complied with che pagan customs and ways of 
living, and had become ‘the synagogue of Satan.’ 
Yet this synagogue was to recognize the love 
that God had bestowed on this Church, and to 
bow down before it. This apparently implies 
that the Jews of Philadelphia were in [)rocess of 
rallying to the Christian side. The Church on the 
whole IS rebuked for no faults or weakness; but 
is exhorted to continue strong and energetic, as it 
has liitherto been; and to ‘ hold fast what it 
has.’* Great rewards are promised to those who 
are steadfast and win the victory. The name of 
God, and the name of His city, the new Jerusalem, 
and the new name of the writer who addresses 
them, are to he written on all who overcome (on 
this see Perga MUM). 

Philadelphia was a bishopric under the metro¬ 
politan SCO of Sardis, in the Byzantine period, 
mentioned in all the lists immediately after Sardis. 
It grew steadily as the iEgean coast cities tended 
to dwindle, and the central regions of Asia Minor 
to grow more important in the Byzantine period. 
Ill the last centuries of the empire it rose to a 
lofty pitch of heroism. It was long the bulwark 
of the Christians against tlie encroachments of the 
Turkish power, whose centre was at Kqnia or 
Tconiuni. Frederick Barharossa was permitted to 
enter the city alone by its inhabitants, though 
they fought for two days against his army, as lie 
was marching across Asia Minor on the fourth 
crusade in 1190. Andronicus Palieologus (1283- 
1328) recognized its importance by raising it to the 
rank of a metropolitan archbishopric, and making 
it tenth in ‘ the order of dignity.’ t This probably 
implies that it now became practically the Christian 
centre of Lydia (in place of Sardis), although the 
official lists {Nvtitiw E2)iscopafimm), with their 
usual conservatism (sec Perga), continue to mention 
it, as before, in the list of bishoprics subject to 
Sardis (sometimes with the added note, ‘which 
was promoted to the rank of a metro^olv:,' as in 
Not. xiii.). In 1306 it stood a long siege by the 
Seljuk Turks; but, after suflering terribly from 
hunger, it was relieved by Roger do Flor with his 
Catalan troops. Again in 1324 it sufi'ered a 
similar siege, and even greater extreme of hunger ; 
but again was relieved by the Byzantine general, 
Alexius Philanthropenus. As the Turkish power 

* On the Jew8 in Phrygia and Lydia see Cities and Bishoprics 
Episeop. xl. No. 11, p. 220. 
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spread westward, Philadelphia was entirely isolated, 
but still maintained its proud independence as a 
free Christian city in a Turkish land, until it 
was conquered by a combined army of Ottoman 
Turks and Byzantine imperial troops sent by the 
submissive emperor, in a year which is given 
variously between 1379 and 1390.* In 1403 it is 
said to nave been captured by Tamerlane, who 
built a wall with corpses (the situation of which is 
still pointed out). 

It is remarkable that the city whose noble 
Christian career is intimated in the message Bov 
3®’^* should have had the most glorious history of 
all the cities of Asia Minor in the long struggle 
against the Turks. Perhaps the only city that 
could vie with it was Smyrna (also highly praised 
in Rev); but the resistance of Smyrna was due in 
part to European aid, while Philadelphia main¬ 
tained itself with native steadfastness and vigour. 
It is still to a large extent Christian. ‘He that 
overcometh, I will make; him a pillar in the sanc¬ 
tuary of my God, and he shall go out thence no 
more,’ Rev 3^^ 

The modern name of Philadelphia is Ala-Sheher, 
the * reddish city ’ (or rather parti-coloured, with a 
reddish-brown tinge), so called from the colour of 
the hillside that slopes away backwards and up¬ 
wards behind the city. It was by a mere error, 
due to a smattering of Turkish, that older travellers 
reported its name as Allah-Sheher, the City of 
God, which has led to a good deal of mistaken 
moralizing. W. M. Ramsay. 

PHILEMON (^iXi^/iwi/). — The correspondent to 
whom St. Paul addressed the charming letter which 
bears his name (see the following article). The 
name occurs with considerable frequency in in¬ 
scriptions, and is found twice in literature in con¬ 
nexion with Phryma, viz. in the beautiful legend 
of Philemon ana Baucis (Ovid, Metam, viii. 631), 
and in Aristoph. Aves^ 762. St. Paul’s corre¬ 
spondent was most probably a native of Colosste 
(cf. Philem^ with Col 4^^); and in Theodoret’s 
time his house was pointed out in that city. Tra¬ 
dition speaks of him as bishop of Colossse {Apost, 
Const, vii. 46), and the Mcnasa of Nov. 22 record 
his martyrdom there, by stoning, in company with 
Apphia, Archippus, ana Onesimus, in the reign of 
Nero. In the case of such facts as these, local 
tradition may generally be regarded as trust¬ 
worthy, and here it falls in with the documentary 
evidence, for the idea that Philemon was of 
Laodicea is a mere guess. 

Philemon was a dear and intimate friend of St. 
Paul (vv.^*^), and probably one of his converts 
(v.'*). Of the circumstances of his conversion to 
the Christian faith we have no record, but it may 
well have taken place during St. Paul’s stay at 
Ephesus (Ac 19*®; but cf. also Ac IG*’). From the 
facts that he owned slaves (see Onesimus), and that 
he was noted for his hospitality and charity to his 
fellow-Christians (vv.**®-^), it is plain that he was a 
rich man. St. Paul speaks of * the church in his 
house’ (v.*), and does not scruple to bid him 
prepare a lodging for him against the time he 
should arrive in Colossco (v.^aj. It only remains to 
be added that Philemon was so earnest in his 
work for the gospel, that St. Paul can call him a 
ffvpepyds (was this at Ephesus ?), and that the tone 
of the apostle’s appeal on behalf of Onesimus 
would lead us to conclude that he was a man of 
high and generous character, who might be ex- 

S ected to nse superior to the prejudices of heathen- 
om as to the relations between master and slave. 
Apphia may have been his wife, and Archippus 
his son. J. H. Bernard. 

* 1879 In Muralt, CTironofjraphie Byzantine, from whom we 
Uke the preceding dates, 130A and 1884. 


PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO.— 

i. External tradition. 

ii. Transmission of text, 

iii. Puimort and analysis of the Epistle. 

If. Its internal evidence and genuinencse. 

V. Its place in St. Paul’s life. 

vi. Its attitude to slavery. 

i. The earliest certain quotations from this 
Epistle are found in Origeu (cf. Horn. xix. in 
Jer. 2, Comm. Series in Matt. §§ 66 , 72), who 
expressly ascribes it to St. Paul. That Marcion 
acceptoti it is explained by Tertullian {adv. Marc. 
V. 21) as due to its extreme brevity. The Mura- 
torian Canon names among the Pauline Epp. * ad 
filemonem unam.’ Eusebius counts it among the 
6fi6koyo^p.€va. {HE iii. 25). It must have been 
included, if we are to judge from the extant 
documentary evidence, in the earlie.st collection 
of Pauline letters. The play upon words {eHxpW'^os 
. . . dxpv<rTo^) of v.^^ is found again in Theophilus 
(ad Autol. i. 1 ), and Ignatius {Eph. ii., Magn. ii.) 
uses 6valfX7)u as it is used in Philcm ^; but these 
last coincidences do not necessarily betray literary 
connexion, though they suggest it. 

ii. The text of the Epistle is attested by the 
uncials A C D L P ill (tliis last unpublished) 
and F G (these omit v.^^-end); and by the Egyp¬ 
tian, Syriac, and Latin VSS (of the OL we have 
d e f g m). Of the cursives it is sufficient to 
mention 17, 47, 67**, 137 as specially valuable. 

iii. This Epistle dill’ers from all the other Pauline 
Epp. which have reached us, in that it is a strictly 
private letter written to an individual friend. It 
IS possible, though not certain, that the words ^ 70 ) 
IlaDXos typa\f/a ry ifxy x^^P^ (v.^®) apply to the whole 
letter, which would thus have been an autograph, 
and not written by an amanuensis, as was St. 
Paul’s usual habit. The Pastoral Epp., altliough 
addressed to individuals, are semi-omcial in char¬ 
acter, and deal with the allairs of the whole Chris¬ 
tian society; the nearest parallel in the NT to 
Philemon is 3 Jn, addressed to ‘Gains the beloved.’ 
This characteristic of Philemon provoked prejudice 
against it in early times, and Jerome, Chrysostom, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia found it necessary 
to defend the Epistle against the charge of secular 
triviality, unworthy of St. Paul, and unbefitting, 
as was argued, a work to be included in the sacred 
Canon of the NT. But modern critics from Luther 
to Renan have shown a keener insight, and have 
found in the contents of the Epistle matter for 
admiration rather than for depreciation. 

The body of the letter is an appeal made by 
St. Paul to Philemon, a citizen of Colosscc, on 
behalf of Onesimus, a runaway slave who had 
come under the apostle’s influence and had em¬ 
braced the Christian faith. Onesimus seems (v.^) 
to have been a thief, and would in the ordinary 
course of things have been subjected to very severe 
unishment had he come again into the power of 
is former master Philemon. The apostle, with 
rare tact and delicacy, which only bring his strong 
sense of justice into fuller relief, asks pardon for 
the offender, not only as a personal favour to 
himself (w.** ^®), but on the ground of the 

brotherhood in Christ of master and slave (v.'®). 
He does not ask directly that Onesimus shall be 
freed, although he indirectly suggests it (v.^^); 

‘ the word emancipation seems to be trembling on 
his lips’ (Lightfoot). 

An analysis of the letter may be drawn up as 
follows: — Salutation thanksgiving for 

Philemon’s love and faith (vv.®’’); request tllat he 
will receive Onesimus, the bearer of the letter, 
with kindness (w.®''’); adding the assurance that, 
so doing, he will gratify the writer, who hopes 
soon to visit Colossm (w.^^-^^); salutations and 
final hensdiction (vv.“’”). 
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The whole Epistle has frequently been compared 
to a beautiful letter written by the younger Pliny 
on a similar occasion (Plin. ix. 21), of which 

a translation is given by Lightfoot {CoL and 
Philem, p. 316). 

iv. Considerable as is the external testimony 
(see i.) to the Pauline authorship of this Ep., the 
strongest argument for its genuineness is based 
on its internal evidence of truth, its witness to 
itself. * Pen de pages,* says Renan, ‘ ont un accent 
de sinc6rit6 aussi prononc^. Paul seul a pu ^crire 
ce petit chef d’oouvre.* The vocabulary of the 
Ep. has indeed been challenged in refutation of 
this general impression which it leaves upon the 
mind, and has been described, e,g. by Baur, as 
un-Pauline. As a matter of fact, the only words 
which do not occur again in St. Paul are dpaW/i- 
ireiv, dTrorlpeiUf Axp^j^ros, iirirda(reiv, 6plpa<r9ai, 

and rpo<ro4>tl><€ip; and of these all but the last 
occur elsewhere in the NT or in the LXX.* No 
serious argument can be based on such a meagre 
list; and, on the other hand, many phrases in 
the letter are unmistakably Pauline. Not to lay 
overmuch stress on the form of salutation (v.*), 
and^ farewell (v.“), and the opening thanksgiving 
which are in St. Paul’s undoubted style, 
for these might be imitated by a falsarias, the 
diction all through is that with which we are 
familiar in the Pauline Epistles. We have the 
metaphor 6p iyipp't)(ra. ip rois de<r/iott which recalls 

1 Co 4^®; we have words like Mypitxritt 
wapdKXriint ; we have rdxa which only occurs again 
Ro 6’; and we have ^ite a number of coin¬ 
cidences with Eph, Col, Ph ; e,g, cf. Sijpiot XpiaroO 
*lri<roO (vv.^ and ®) with Eph 3', <TVP€py6s and evffrpa- 
nt^y (w.i- *) with Ph 2“, dprjKOP (v.®) with Eph 6® 
Col 3'®, (v.^) with Col 4'®, and d5eX06f 

dyavTiTdi (v.^®) with Eph 6” Col 4’. On the whole, 
not only does the artless style of the letter power¬ 
fully support its claim to be genuine, but the 
phraseology is strikingly like that of the other 
Pauline Epp., and especially Eph, Col, Ph, the 
Epp. of the first Roman captivity. 

V. An obvious link connecting the letter with 
Colossians is supplied by the proper names which 
occur in both Epistles. Both purport to come 
from ‘Paul and Timothy*; while writing both 
Paul is in captivity; in both Archippus is greeted 
(v.S Col 4”); Aristarchus, Mark, Epaphras, Luke, 
Demas join in the salutations with which the 
letters conclude; Onesimus a * beloved brother * is 
to be the bearer of both letters, accompanied as 
it would seem by Tychicus (v,i®, Col 4^). With 
this agrees the fact that no greeting to Philemon 
is found in Colossians, because to him a separate 
letter had been addressed. And as Ephesians and 
Colossians were intrusted to the same messenger, 
viz. Tychicus (Eph 6®', Col 4"^), we are led to the con¬ 
clusion that the three Epistles, i^h. Col, Philem, 
were written at the same time ancf under the same 
circumstances. (See Ephesians, Epistle to). 

A determination of the place of writing will 
help us to determine the time. As St. Paul was 
in captivity, the letter must have been written 
either from Caesarea (Ac 24-28) or from Rome 
(Ac 28®®). Tradition is all in favour of Rome, and 
the a priori arguments which have been alleged 
on the side of Csesarea are untrustworthy. 

Thus (a) it hM been urged that Oesarea being nearer to 
Ooloem than Rome, it would be more natural that Onesimus 
should fly there. But, on the contrary, a fugitive could i^re 
easily hide himself in the great metropolis, (b) If Eph, Ool, 
Philem were carried by the same messenger from Rome, he 
would arrive first at Ephesus, and yet in Eph we find no 
commendation of Onesimus. This is explicable only, it has 
been supposed, on the hypothesis that Onesimus wm no longer 
with Tycmous, having anrived at hki destination (Oolosjwe) be¬ 
fore the messengers reached Ephesus. Butt this would involve 

an approach from Gesarea rather tiian Rome. It is a sufficient 
answer to this that arguments e ttUentio are very untrust¬ 
worthy, and that no reason has been assigned why a slave 
like Onesimus should be singled out for mention in a letter 
to a Church where he was not known, (c) Philem ^ suggests 
that St. Paul intended to go direct to Colossis, wliile Ph 2^ speaks 
of his intention of going to Macedonia. This would suggest a 
sUrting-point south of Colosssa, so that that place might be 
visited en route to Macedonia. 

But we do not know how far the apostle’s plans were modi¬ 
fied in the interval between the composition of Philemon and 
Pbilippians, nor is there any reason why he should not have 
proceeded from Borne to Colossa viA Philippi. 

The positive ar^ments, independent of tradi¬ 
tion, in favour of Rome are slight. E.g, from 

Eph 6'® it appears that St. Paul had a certain 
amount of freedom while in captivity, which is 
hardly consistent with what we know of his im¬ 
prisonment at Ceesarea and of the dangers to which 
ne was there exposed (Ac 23*' ; but cf. 24*®). But 
leaving that aside, there is at least nothing to 
forbid us to acquiesce in the traditional belief that 
it was in Rome that the apostle wrote the three 
letters Eph, Col, Philem, as it is evidently the 
place from which he wrote the kindred Epistle to 
the Philippians (Ph 1'* 4** ; cf. Philippians, 
Epistle to). 

The question as to the priority of Philippians 
to the group Eph, Col, Philem, is dillicult, and 
there is not a great deal of evidenco available. 
Lightfoot, Sanday (see Smith’s Z)R* i. 627), and 
Hort (jRom. and Eph, p. 102) support the view 
that Philippians was written earlier than Eph, 

Col, Philem ; but the opposite opinion, that it is 
the latest of the Epp. of the first Roman captivity, 
has also many defenders, e.g, Zahn {Einleit, i. 

386, 392), Gwynn {Speaker's Comm,\ and Ramsay 
fiSf. Paul the Traveller^ p. 358), and on the whole 
it seems to the present writer the more probable. 

The reasons for this opinion are the following: («) It seems 
from a comparison of Eph with Ph that the conditions of the 
apostle’s imprisonment are represented as more rigorous in 
tne latter Ep. than in the former, which contemplates a state 
of things like that portrayed in Ac 28*®* On the other 

hand, when Ph was written, he has been put on bis trial, and 
forced to make his »frc\«y{» (cf. Ph liw* 2i7*®). 0) Again,^a 
comparison of Philem 'irt rSr 

vfAlv) with Ph 2** {triireiBm ir »up4»> cn tuu uurit 
taken in connexion with the joyful tone of 

Ph, despite the trials which the writer has endured, points to 
the fact that he was much more confident of his release when 

Ph was written than at the period of writing Philem, *md 
this would naturally arise from the fact that his trial, which 
had not come on before the group of letters Eph, Col, Philem 
was despatched, was in progress and was already so far ad¬ 
vanced that he could predict the issue with some confidence. 

(y) Too much has been made of the fact that Luke and Aris¬ 
tarchus who Join in the salutation to the Colossians and to 
Philemon are not named in Ph, for they are not named in 

Eph either. Yet still it falls In with the hypothesis thatthey 
had departed before Ph was written; and indeed Ph (‘I 

have no man likeminded [so. with Timothyl who will care truly 
for your state') seems to make it certain that when Ph was 
despatched the companions who are named in Col, Eph, Philem 
had departed from the side of the apostle. The only positive 
argument of any weight which has been urged on the other 
side is that the similarities between Ro and Ph are much closer 
than between Bo and Eph, Col, Philemon. Lightfoot, in par- 
tioular, urge® that Phflippians resembles the earlier rather 
tfh*^** the later group of rauline letters, and that therefore it 
must be placed before Eph, Col, Philemon. Such an argument 
has little force, for on any hypothesis the interval which separ¬ 
ates Eph, Ool, Philem from Ph is too brief to account for any 
marked change in style, supposing such to exist. And, on 
the other side, the undoubt^ parallels betwe^ Ph and the 
Pastoral Eop. may be brought forward (cf. e.g. 1» and 2^ with 

2 TUM* Sith 1 Ti 8*, 1“ wth Tit 1“, 1'** “ with 1 Ti 4i«). 

We thus are inclined to place Philemon before 
Philippians, and therefore it will fall not <^ite os 
late m St. Paul’s first captivity as that Epistle. 
The determination of the year of wnting will 
depend on the system of Pauline chronolo^ which 
is adopted (see Chronoloqy, vol. i. p. 420). it is 
perhaps most probable that it was written m the 

^he conditions of social life which form the 
background of the Ep. are deeply interesting to 

• kkktyJf* (WH) occurs again in Bo (TB in both lxx«>«7f). 
VOL. III.— 53 
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the Btudent of history, and the letter derives a 
peculiar importance from the light which it throws 
on the attitude of tlie early preachers of the gospel 
to the institution of slavery. It is not condemned, 
nor (as has been said already, § iii.) does St. Paul 
even advocate directly the emancipation of Onesi- 
mus. Christianity did not attempt all at once 
to abolish an institution which was so deep rooted 
in Roman social life, however inconsistent it was 
with the religion of the Incarnation. Indeed the 
revelation of the brotherhood of men in Christ 
made it especially necessary to emphasize (as the 
apostles did) the fact that social aifierences were 
not thereby obliterated. Even if (which is doubt¬ 
ful) St. l*aul was so much in advance of his age 
as to have grasped the idea that no man has a 
right to oimi another, to have proclaimed the 
iniquity of slavery to a world whi^ was not pre¬ 
pared for it would have exposed society to the 
frightful dangers of a helium servile^ on the one 
hand, and would, on the other, have done more 
to arouse the hostility of the Roman imperial 
authorities than any other proclamation could have 
eflected. Christians had to show at the very out¬ 
set that Christianity was not inconsistent with 
good citizenship, ana that the reforms which it 
hoped to promote in social life would not be ira- 

osed violently from without, but that they would 

e the outcome of the development of the national 
conscience, in which the seed of the gospel was 
to grow and fructify, secretly but surely, as the 
leaven spreads in the meal. And the event has 
justified the policy. Slowly and steadily, as Chris¬ 
tianity spread, did the condition of the slave im¬ 
prove in imperial Rome; until at last the time 
came when it was possible for the Church, with 
a fuller recognition of the implications of the 
creed, and without danger to her own corporate 
life, to preach emancipation. And the letter to 
Philemon is the first indication in Christian litera¬ 
ture that the problem of the relation of master to 
slave must be seriously affected by the new con¬ 
ception of the brotherhood of man, which Christas 
apostles had set themselves to proclaim. 

Litsuatuhb. — Lichtfoot on Colo^sians and Philemon is the 
best; von Soden (iland-Commentar) and Vincent (Internal. 
Crit. Cornm.) are also valuable; and Abp. Alexander’s comm, in 
the Speaker’s Comm. Is picturesque and full of matter. 

J. H. Bernard. 

PHILETUS {^IXrjTos) is mentioned along with 
Hymenn^us in 2 Ti 2^^ as sharing in the same 
heresy regarding the resurrection. The nature of 
that heresy has been already explained in the 
article on Ilymen?eus (which see), and it is sufiScient 
to state here that it consisted in doing away with 
anything in the nature of a bodily resurrection, 
and resolving all Scripture references to such a 
state into figure or metaphor. For full particulars 
regarding the men and tneir heresy, reference may 
be made to J. G. Walch, Miscell. Sacra, p. 81 ff.; 
and to F. R. Walch, Hist, der Ketzereien, i. 125 ff. 
See also Ellicott on The Pastoral Epp. in loc,, and 
Burton, Bampton Led., Note 69, p. 428. 

The names of Philetus and Hymenseus occur 
separately among those of Caesar’s household 
whose rencs have neen found in the Columbaria at 
Rome. G. Miluqak. 

PHILIP (^/XtTriror).— 1, King of Macedonia, B.c. 
359-336, and father of Alexander the Great (I Mac 
V 6’). 2. A Phrygian, who was left by Antiochus 
Epiphanes as governor of Jerusalem, after he had 
plundered the temple in B.c. 170 (2 Mac 6“). 
Philip is described as being *in character more 
barbarous than him tliat set him there,* and he 
showed his cmelty by burning certain fugitive Jews, 
who had taken refuge in caves, and scrupled to 
defend themselves on the Sabbath (i6. 6^*). He was 


the first to take measures against Judas Maccabteus 
(ih. 8®), and is often identified with—3. A ‘friend’ 
and foster-brother {aijprpo(poi) of Antiochus Epi- 
hanes (2 Mao 8^). This view is supported oy 
fiokler, but the grounds of the identincation are 
somewhat precarious (cf. Rawlinson in Speaker's 
Comm.). Epiphanes on his deathbed gave nis ring 
to Philip, and appointed him chancellor and 
guardian of his son, Antiochus V. (1 Mac 
Lysias, however, gained possession of the young 
king, and seized Uie supremo power. Philip, re¬ 
turning with the army from Persia, occupied 
Antioch, whereupon Lysias, who with Antiochus 
Eupator was prosecuting the war in Palestine, 
hastily made terms witli Judas Maccabceus and 
returned to Syria (i6.6®®'®®). Lysias took Antioch, 
and according to Josephus (4nf. Xll. ix. 7) put 
Philip to death. The statement that, on the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Philiii took refuge 
in Egypt with Ptolemy Philometor (2 Mac 9*), 
cannot oe reconciled with our other authorities; 
and 2 Mac alludes elsewhere (13“) to Philip’s 
attempt to establish his authority as regent. 4. 
Philip V., king of Macedonia, B.c. 220-179. His 
overthrow in battle is mentioned as one of the 
great achievements of the Romans (1 Mac 8®). An 
able and energetic monarch, he extended his power 
I in Greece and Epirus, and in B.c. 215 made an 
alliance with Hannibal. The war with Rome, 

I however, was not carried on with much ener^, 

' and after some years a hollow peace was made. 
In the year 200 the Romans again declared war, 
but eained little advantage till the sumeme com- 
mana was entrusted to T. Quinctius Flaminius, 
W whom Philip was completely defeated at 
Cfynoscephalae in Thessaly (B.C. 197), and forced to 
accept humiliating terms. During the remaining 
years of his life he attempted to recover something 
of his former power, but his cruel and suspicious 
conduct alienated his subjects, while he was con¬ 
tinually troubled by disputes between his two sons. 
He was at last induced to put his younger son 
Demetrius to death, and dying shortly afterwards 
was succeeded by Perseus (which see). 

H. A. White. 

PHILIP (4>fXt7nroy, PkUippus). — 1. Thk Apostle. 
One of the Twelve, belonging to Bethsaida of Gali¬ 
lee (Jn 12*^), the fourth of those who attached 
themselves to Christ as followers, and the first 
whom our Lord directly called (1"). He had prob¬ 
ably been, like his fellow-townsmen Andrew and 
Peter, a disciple of John the Baptist; for his call 
took place near ‘Bethany beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing,’ on tne day after Christ’s in¬ 
terview with Simon Peter, when Jesus purposed 
{404\r}O€v) to leave the district for Galilee (!“•"). 

Himself ‘ masterfast,* Philip, either at Bethany 
or on his arrival, along with Jesus, at Cana, com¬ 
municates his discovery of the Messiah foretold in 
the OT to his friend Nathanael, describing Jesus 
(in accordance with his defective information at 
the time) as the son of Joseph (1®*). Unable to 
meet directly Nathanael’s objection to an alleged 
Messiah sprung from Nazareth (see Nathanael), 
Philip wisely falls back on experimental evidence, 
invites Nathanael to ‘come and see,’ and is the 
means of his friend’s coming, not only Into the 
Master’s presence, but under His saving power 
^46ff.)^ When the Twelve are chosen, Philip be¬ 
comes one of the second quartette, at whose nead, 
in each list, his name stands (Mt 10®, Mk 3^®, Lk 
6'®). He appears thrice otherwise in the Gospel 
history; and all the references to him (except the 
bare statement that he was one of the Twelve) are 
made by his fellow-townsman John, who, writing 
probably after all his fellow-apostles were dean, 
appears anxious, in the case of Philip and Andrew, 
to rescue from oblivion or obscurity, through a few 
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Bignificant reminiscences, some characteristics of 
those two friends of his youth. 

Philip’s prompt reply to our Lord’s inquiry in 
JnG“' suggests tnat he had anticipated his Master’s 
compassionate desire to feed the multitude in the 
wilderness, and had reckoned up (privately, but 
not unobserved by Jesus) the minimum sum re¬ 
quired for the purpose,* without any thought, 
seemingly, of miraculous intervention. Philip’s 
Greek name, given to him, perhaps, in honour of 
Philip the tetrarch (Lk 3'), led probably to the 
‘Greeks who came up to worship at the feast* 
selecting him as a medium of introduction to 
Christ ; but it was an appropriate coincidence that 
those who wished to ‘ see Jesus ’ should have applied 
to one who had said to Nathanael, ‘ Come and see.* 
Philip’s application to Andrew (who also bore a 
Greek name, and, like Philip, had brought another 
into Christ’s presence), to take part, as principal 
(Jn 12^^ KV), in the desired introduction, arose 
probably not from any doubt as to our Lord’s 
willingness (Jn 10^®), but from modesty and a sense 
of the importance of the occasion. The request 
of Philip, on the occasion of Christ’s address on 
the. night before the Passion (14®), for some such 
revelaUon, presumably, of God the Father aa Moses 
had enjoyed (Ex indicates the union of 

earnest religious aspiration with somewhat dull 
spiritual apprehension. He was seeking after the 
snadow of a theophany, when the substance of the 
incarnation was already given to him ; just aa he 
had formerly concerned himself about the need of 
200 pence, when the riches of Christ’s miraculous 
power were available. Philip’s motto appears to 
have been ‘Seeing is Believing,* both in the signi- 
hcation of undue dependence upon testimony 
addressed to the senses, and in the worthier 
meaning of an appreciation of the value of ex¬ 
perimental evidence. The main lesson to be 
learned from the incidents of Philip’s history as 
related in the Gospel is this, that while a sincere 
believer needs to bo thoroughly ‘proved’ (Jn 6®) 
and instructed before ho is fit to ‘go forth* as a 
leader and pastor of the Church ; on the other hand, 
if the portion of truth already apprehended be 
faithfully held, he may, amid defective knowledge 
(Jn 1^ ‘son of Josepn’) and imperfect spiritual 
insight, possess the genuinely missionary spirit, 
be instrumental in leading others to Christ, and 
advance the kingdom of heaven, t 

Philip’s life and work after the Ascension are 
obscured by the widely prevalent confusion in 
early times between this apostle and the evan¬ 
gelist Philip, who was one of the ‘ Seven.’ t The 
confusion arose, doubtless, from the wider use, 
after Pentecost, of the word ‘ apostle,’ as including 
others besides the Twelve (see Apostle). It seems 
best to accept as reliable the earliest distinct testi¬ 
mony regarding Philip’s later career furnished by 

' Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus in the latter jiart of 
the 2nd cent., who was likely to have been well- 
informed. Polycrates (quoted by Eusebius, iii. 31) 
states that Philip, ‘one of the Twelve,’ lived as 

• A deoariuB or ‘penny* (about 9Jd.) purchased 12 wheat or 
86 barley ‘ loaves * (Mishna, P«aA,viii. 7 and Rev 60)—-round cakes 
an Inoh thick and a span in diameter. 200 ‘ pence * would thus 
procure a scant meal (Jer 87“, Lk ll®) for 6000 men and 2200 
women and children. , ^ , 

t Clement of Alex. (Sfrom. iii. 4) records a tradition that 
Philip wae the disciple referred to in Mt 8*^ aa asking Christ 
for permission ‘first to go and bury my father,* If the 

incident belongs to Philip's call, not to discipleship, but to 
apostleahip, wnen permanent departure from home was in- 
vol vfid 

1 Thus TertulUan (ds Bapt. 18) speaks of the Apostle Philip 
being ‘snatched away from the eunuch’; the Philip of Ac 6 is 
referred to in the Apoit. Conti, vi. 7 as fuvutrirTtXt ; and In 
Oalendars of the Coptic and Armenian Churches there is a 
commemoraUon of Philip as ‘ Deaoon and Apostle ‘(Assera. Bm. 
Or. III. 646; of. Wright, Apoo, ActtqfAp. li. p. 69tf., where the 
history is riven of Philip, ‘ Apostle and Evangelist ). Even 
Eusebius shares in the oonfusion (HE iii. 81). 

'1_—--—---—---—-- 

one of the ‘ great lights of Asia,* and is ‘ buried at 
Hierapolis along with his two aged virgin daugh¬ 
ters *; and he adds that another daughter, wlio 
‘lived in (fellowship with) the Holy Spirit,* was 
buried at Ephesus.* The statement of Folycrates 
is supported by the apocryphal Journeytngs of 
Philip the Apostle (3ra cent.), which represent 
Hierapolis as the chief scene of his labours, and 
associate him significantly with Bartholomew (who 
is described, however, as one of the Seventy) ; by 
Theodoret, the historian, who records in his Com- 
rnentary on Ps 110 [Eng. 117] that ‘the apostle 
Philip controverted the error of the Phrygians’ 

(to whose country Hierapolis belonged) ; by pseudo- 
Horothens, who states in his Synopsis that Philip 
of Bethsaida preached in Phrygia, and is buried 
with his daughters in Hierapolis ; and by pseiulo- 
Epiphanius, who makes a similar declaration (Liji- 
siufl, Apokr, Apost, i. pp. 211-213, iii. 25, 26).t In 
substantial harmony, so far, with Poly crates is his 
contemporary Clement of Alexandria, who states 
{Strom, iii. 6) that the ‘ apostles Peter and Philip 
begat children,* and that the latter apostle ‘ gave 
his daughters in marriage* (which would account 
for the burial of one daughter in Ephesus and not 
in Hierapolis). The fact of Philip the Evangelist 
having had four virgin daughters who prophesied, 
does not invalidate the early testimony to Philip 
the Apostle having also had notable daughters, 
although it may have led to confusion on the part 
of later or less well-informed writers ; and the 
apostle’s settlement and labours in Asia Minor 
harmonize with the introduction of his name on 
three occasions into the Gospel written at Ephesus 
by St. John.^ 

Regarding '^hilip’s labours prior to his settle¬ 
ment in Hierapolis, the traditions are divergent. 

The Journeyings represent him as traveling 
through Lydia and Asia ; in the apocryphal Acta 
of Philip ^ Upper Hellas, particularly Athens (where 
he is said to have abode for two years, and to have 
founded a Church, appointing presbyters and dea¬ 
cons), and afterwards Paithia, are the scenes of bis 
ministry ; while later Latin documents attribute to 
him the evangelization of the Gauls (Galatians?) 
and Scythians (Lipshis, iii. 20, 50, E. 19; Fabricius, 
Cod, Apoc, ii. 736). Similarly coutlicting are the 
traditions regarding the manner of Philip’s death. 

A natural decease .appears to be indicated by 
Clement of Alex. {Strom, iv. 9), pseudo-Dorotli., 
pseudo-Epiphan., and the I^atin Passio Philippi 
(according to the last-mentioned, at the age of 

* Eu8. {HE iii. 89) refers to a still earlier testimony In the 
same direction by Papias, bishop of Hierapolis Tflrst half of 

2nd cent.), to the effect that the daughters of Philip the 
apostle hwl told him (Papias) about a man raiaed from the 
dead in their father’s time. As Eus., however, does not quote 
the exact words of Papias, and as the historian himself con¬ 
fused the two Philips, this reference must be regarded aa 

'^Tln^^recently discovered ancient Christian Inscription at 
Hierapolis reference is made to a Church rou iwtrrtXw luti 

OtoXiyou ♦iX/nrow (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of P- 

662) Although Philip the Evangelist is sometimes called 
roxU in the wide sense (see aiiove), so forrnal an ^rlption of 
apostleahip is not likely to have been made except to one of 

The°earliest and strongest testimony in favour of the Philip 
who settled in Hierapolis being the evangelist, is the statement 
in Eusebius {HE iii. 81), that in adialogue held at 
the 8rd cent, between Caius and Proclus a MonUnisb, the latter 
is represented as referring to ‘ four prophetewes, aauffhje™ 

Philip, whose tomb, as wSl as that of thejr fftther, wm at Hler 
anolis ’ It is, of course, not absolutely impossible that both 
Philips were buried with their respective daughters m the same 
dtv - but. assuming the improbability of such a coincidence, it 
is a tenable supposition that either Eus. (through his own ideas 
S,tor™X8S) rnUunderetood. « f.r, £,*‘ 

himself, knowing about ‘daughters of Philip 
apolis, assumed mistakenly that 

^Tjgellst. The tradition, moreover, which identifies the Philip 

of Hierapolis with the evangelist is neutralized by thec^n^r- 

?raditlSSr»I^ordlng to which the latter became bishop of TraUes 
(see next article). 
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87). Other ancient authorities ascribe martyrdom 
to the apostle. Pseudo-Hippol., the Joumeyin^Sy 
ahd the Ethiopian Acts represent him as crucified 
head downwards (according to the first document, 
under Domitian; according to the second, in the 
reign of Trajan); while several Latin martyrologies 
and an ancient Irish Passio relate that he was nrst 
stoned, then crucified (Lipsius, iii. 25, 26, 48, 50, E. 
73; Atkinson, Passions and Homilies from Leahhar 
BreaCy pp. 112, 358). 

LrrsiuTuu (in addition to works referred to).—Acta Sane- 
tommy voL xtv. p. 7 ff.; Lighttoot, Colossianiy p. 46 f. : Expository 
Jan. 1876, Deo. 1877; A. Maclaren, A Year’s Ministryy 2nd 
series; A. B. Bruce, Training oj the Twelve. 

2. Philip the Evangelist.— One of the Seven 
chosen by the primitive Church at Jerusalem, and 
ordained by the apostles (Ac 6) to take charge of 
the daily ministration of charity to the Christian 
widows and other poor (see Deacon). If not a 
Hellenist Jew, he was a Hebrew with conspicuously 
liberal sympathies. After the outbreak of perse¬ 
cution, inaugurated with the martyrdom of his 
colleague Stephen, Philip, hindered in the fulfil¬ 
ment of one office, straightway entered on the 
work of another. He was one of those who de¬ 
parted from Jerusalem for missionary ministry 
(8^- ®). As Stephen was the forerunner of Paul in 
unfolding the relation of Christianity to Judaism 
and in repudiating the Jewish claim to a monopoly 
of Divine favour, so Philip was the precursor or the 
Apostle of the Gentiles in missionary 2 eal, and 
particularly in opening the door of the Church*s 
fellowship to non-Jewisli believers. (1) He selected 
as his first missionary field the (chief) city of 
Samaria (Ac 8^^ KV), i.e. either Sebaste (Samaria) 
or Neapolis (Sychern). The Samaritans, notwith¬ 
standing their partial Hebrew descent and partial 
acceptance of Judaism (including circumcision),were 
rigidly excluded from the JewiSi Church, and were 
denied even the privilege, accorded to heathens, of 
becoming proselytes. To this people Philip, mind¬ 
ful doubtless of our Lord’s own Samaritan minis¬ 
try (Jn 4), proclaimed the Gospel and administered 
baptism. The inhabitants of the city had long 
been under the influence of Simon Magus (which 
8e6),whom his sorceries had induced them to regard 
as * the Power of God which is called Great ’ (Ac 
8^®). Philip’s preaching, supported by miracles of 
healing and of dispossession, was successful in 
transferring Samaritan allegiance from Simon to 
Christ. The population as a whole were baptized; 
and Simon himself (although with divided heart, 
as the issue proved) believed and received baptism. 
Philip’s success in Samaria led to the despatch 
thither of Peter and John, who completed the work 
which the evangelist had begun. The first stage 
was thus reached in the development of the Chris¬ 
tian Brotherhood out of a Jewish sect into the 
Catholic Church. (2) A further service in the same 
direction was rendered by Philip through his bap¬ 
tism of the Ethiopian eunuch, whom he met, by 
Divine suggestion and providential arrangement, 
on the road between Jerusalem and Gaza (Ac 8“^*)** 
This eunuch, who held the high office of treasurer to 
Candace (which see), queen of the Ethiopians, 
had apparently become, in his native land, a 
* proselyte of the gate’f to Judaism, and was 

* Aocordinff to Jerome (Bpist. 103) and a Roman martyrology 
(quoted by Lipaiue, iii. 8), the baptism took place at Bethsoron, 
near Hebron. 

t The word tittvrH Is sometimes applied to a high court- 
ofndal, without imping castration ((in 89i LXX); but this 
treasurer, owing to nis employment in a confidential capacity 
under a queen, would most probably be a eunuch literally (see 
Ethiopian Eunuob). Such a condition would prevent him from 
becoming a 'prosel;^ of righteousness,' but was not inoom- 
patible with nis admission to worship in the temple as a 
^proselyte of the gate' (Is 6(H- 6). The supposition that he was 
a Jew, bom in Ethiopia, is hardly consistent vrith the natural 
inteiimtation of the passage. The one argument in its favour. 


returning home, after worship in the temple, on 
the occasion, presumably, or one of the great 
annual festivals. Philipps conduct in relation to 
tho eunuch notably exemplifies trustful obedience 
to Divine leadings (Ac 8‘^), alertness in availing 
himself of missionanr opportunity (8^), and broad¬ 
minded disregard of national and religious preju¬ 
dice (8**). The Ethiopian, as a descendant of Ham, 
belonged to a despised race (Nu 12', Am 9"^), and, 
if literally a eunuon, was inadmissible into tlie full 
membership of the Jewish Church (Dt 23'). Philip 
W the reception of this man into the Christian 
Cfnurch, virtually declared that disabilities of race 
and ouWard condition have no place there, but 
that all who believe in Christ are eligible for mem¬ 
bership and baptism.* It was probably Philip’s 
signal service to the cause of Church extension on 
these two occasions which led, at least in part, to 
the designation of him as the evangelist (Ac 21**). 

After the baptism of the Ethiopian, Philip 
evangelized the country between Azotus (Ashdod) 
and Ciesarea, which, according to tradition, was 
his birthplace (see documents quoted by Lipsius, 
Apokr. A^os. iii. 2, 40), and where eventually he 
took up his abode (Ac 21®). There, along with four 
virgin daughters who were prophetesses,f he was 
found resitiing, more than 20 years later, by St. 
Paul and his iriends, who remained for some days 
as guests in his house, on their way to Jerusalem. 
During the apostle’s protracted imprisonment at 
Caesarea we may assume there would oe much inter¬ 
course (Ac 24^) between Philip and one with whose 
missionary zeal and broad ecclesiastical views the 
evangelist would be in full sympathy. Among 
those who were in Caesarea along with St. Paul 
(at least during part of the time) was St. Luke 
(Ac 27®); and the details of Philip’s early evangel¬ 
istic ministry, recorded in Ac, were doubtless, at 
this time, communicated to Luke by Philip himself. 
The historical credibility, therefore, of the narrative 
in Ac 8 can be questioned only by those who dog¬ 
matically reject all records of what is supernatural 
(Ao8’^-«^®®).i 

In 65 A.D. the revolt which developed into the 
great Jewish war broke out at Caesarea; and Philip, 
like other Jewish Christians, would probably leave 
Palestine before the fatal issue. We are prepared, 
accordingly, for traditions which indicate his ulti¬ 
mate settlement elsewhere. These traditions are 
divergent. (1) The earlier connects the evangel¬ 
ist and his daughters with Hierapolis (see note 
X on p. 835'*), but is rendered doubtful by the 
manifest confusion which existed as to the two 
Philips. It appears to the present writer much 
less worthy of acceptance than (2) the tradition 
which represents Pnilip, with his daughters, as 
settling at Tralles § in Asia Minor, as performing 

vis. that no such objection Beemi to have been raised to Philip's 
procedure as was made in the case of Peter and Oomelfus 
(Stokes, Acts Cif the ApostleSy 1. p. 412), Is mot by the fact that 
the baptism of Cornelius and his household was notorious, 
having been, in a manner, publicly administered (Ac lO^A 88); 
whereas the Ethiopian was baptised without witnesses, and the 
circumstances would probably, at the time, become known only 
to a limited and sympathetic circle. 

* According to an old Ethiopic tradition, the eunuch is repre¬ 
sented as having evangelist the subjects of Oandace or 
Hendake (Ludolf, Hist, uEthiop. lil. 1, 2; Niceph. OalUst. Hist, 
^oc.ii.6X 

t Jerome (JBpist. 108) states that the chambers of the four 
daughters were still shown at Caesarea In his day. An ancient 
Greek menologium (quoted by Lipsius, iii. 8) records their 
names as Hermione, Oharitine, Trais. and Eutychiane. Her- 
mione is stated by the same authority to have practised medi¬ 
cine, and to have been thrown, without injury, into a caldron 
of boiling water in the reign of Hadrian. 

I It is open for us, however, although not necessary, to re¬ 
gard the interventions referred to in 8M. 89 as made through 
natural means; in the former case through a dream, in the 
latter through a divinely produced Impulse of Philip's own 
mind (Stokes and Holtzmann, in loeis), 

8 This is usually understood to be the more celebrated 
Tralles in Carla; but, if we suppose it to be the other Tralles 
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there many miracles, and as becoming irlaKovos 
or ivlTporos of the Chnrch which he was mainly 
Instrumental in building up in that citv ^jseudo- 
Doroth. Synopsis; Martyr, Basilii; JoBe^a, Hymno- 
graphus; and other authorities quoted in Acta 
Sanctorum, xxi. p. 608 ff., and by Lips. iii. 2, 3). 
In favour of the latter tradition is the fact of its 
being associated, not like the former, with both 
Philips, but with the evangelist alone. According 
to most forms of the tradition, he died a natural 
death at Tralles; but one authority (a Greek 
menologium, quot^ by Lips. l,c,) represents him 
as suli’ering martyrdom there. 

LiTiRATUR».--Ewald, HiH. of Apostolic Age ; Goulbum, Acts 

S f the Deacons; Lipsius. Apokr. Apostgesoh. vol. ill.; Acta 
anotorum, June 6; Stokes, Acts of Apostles, vol. 1. chs. xvii. 

H. Cowan. 

PHILIP (HEROD). —See Herod in vol. ii. pp. 358^ 
and 359*. 

PHILIPPI i^CKiinroi). —Philippi, in Turkish Felib- 
edjik or Little Philippi, to distinguish it from 


eanfc or liittle ii'hiiippi, to distinguish it from 
Philippopolis in Bulgaria, was founded (or rather 
re-feunded, for an earlier town had existed on the 
site) by Philip of Macedon in the middle of the 4th 
cent, and called after his name. It was situated 
in eastern Macedonia—so near Thrace that it is 
sometimes spoken of as Thracian—on a steep hill 
rising at the edge of a great plain which stretches 
far inland to the north and north-west. In the 
opposite direction stood its port of Neapolis (the 
modem Kavala), 8 or 9 miles distant, at the 
nearest point of the coast: the road connecting the 
two, part of the ^e^t Egnatian road which ran 
across from the JEgean to the Adriatic, passed 
through a depression in a line of hills which stretch 
east and south-east of Philippi and cut it ofif from 
the sea. An immense marsh lay directly south of 
the town, fed by the springs which gave it its older 
name of Crenides, At the present time two 
streams pass one on each side of Philippi, but at 
some short distance from it,—the larger rising on 
the east and flowing to the south of the town,—and 
fall into this lake or marsh, which in turn is itself 
a source, though not the main one, of the river 
Dramenica, a tributary of the Strymon. If ancient 
authorities, however, are to be trusted, this river, 
known as Angitas or Gangites or Gangas, derived 
its name from the Philippi branch. Where the 
country is so marshy, tne configuration of the 
streams may have altered since St. Paul’s day. 

Philippi, with the rest of the dominions of Per¬ 
seus, kmg of Macedonia, fell under Roman do¬ 
mination oy the victory of the consul iEmilius 
PaulluB in 168 B.G., whose reorganization of the 
conquered territory, while it preserved municipal 
freeaom and self-government and diminished taxes, 
aimed at destroymg the political unity of Mace¬ 
donia by a division into four regions; a division so 
strictly carried out that an inhabitant of one region 
could neither intermarry with nor hold property in 
another. Of these regions the first, which had 
Amphipolls for its capital, included the whole dis¬ 
trict east of the Strymon, and therewith Philippi. 
It is, however, doubtful to what extent this system 
of tetrarohies survived the formal establishment of 
Macedonia as a province (A.D. 146). 

The event which difierentiated the fate of 
Philippi from that of Macedonia at large was of 
much later date. In the autumn of b.c. 42 the 
party which had brought about Csesar’s death in 
the nope of restoring the r^ublio was finaUy ex- 
tingnisned in the defeat of Brutus and Cassius by 
In Lydis, which wm also the seat of a bishoprlo (HieroolM, 
JTot^ Bpiso. p. 168), and was distant from Hlerapolis only 
fifteen milM, the proximity of the two dtiee .wouldacwo^t 
the more easily for Philip the Evangelist, as well as Philip the 
▲posUe, being asa^ted with Hlerapolla 


Colonia Auausta Julia [Victrix^* Pliilij^ensium, 
was founded, as the name Julia implies, in honour 
of the victory of the cause of Julius Ccesar (cf. 
Strabo, vii. fr, 41, saroiKla fUKpd, dk fierh 

irepl mpovTov Kal Kdaaiop ^rrap) ; and the first citizens, 
if we may judge from the phrase cohorspraet, PhU, 
upon the coins, were soldiers of the bodyguard of 
Antony and Octavian. A second foundation by 
Augustus after the battle of Actium eleven years 
later, when many of the dispossessed partisans of 
Antony in Ita^ were transplanted to Dyrrhachium 
and Philippi (Dio, li. 4, § 6), is commemorated by the 
other title Augusta, The territory of the colony 
included Neapolis. 

Each Roman colony was a fresh representation 
of the Roman people in miniature. The magistrates, 
elected by the citizens, or rather by the senate of 
the colony, fulfilled on a small scale the functions 
of their prototypes in Rome, and like them were 
attended by lictors bearing fasces or bundles of 
rods: their authority, witlim their district and 
over its inhabitants, excluded even that of the 
governor of the province. And Philippi, besides 
the normal privileges of all colonies, possessed as 
well the ius Italicum, or exemption for its terri¬ 
tory from the rent ordinarily reserved for the 
Roman state over conquered countries. 

About a hundred Latin inscriptions survive from 
Philippi: the most interesting, GIL Ill. i. 633, re¬ 
cords the names of a collegium or burial guild 
recruited from the lower classes (including out of 
a total of 69,4 slaves of the colonia and 3 ofprivate 
persons), and entitled cultores or sodales Silvani, 
The guild had itB sacerdos, Hb junior [sacerdos], and 
its aedilis, and had erected a temple (the gifts for 
which are recorded) to its tutelary deity. 

Christianity first made its way to Philippi, as 
far as we know, in the person of St. Paul. Some¬ 
where about A.D. 60, perhaps most probably in the 
^ring of that year (see CHRONOLOGY OP New 
Testament, vol. i. p. 422), the apostle in the 
course of his second missionary journey crossed 
for the first time from Asia, and having set foot 
on European ground at the seaport of Neapolis, 

P ushed on without delay to the mother city of 
bilippi, where sufficient stay was made to preach 
and found a Church. His companions were, from 
Antioch Silas (Ac 15^), from Lystra Timothy (16^), 
from Troas Luke (16*®, where the first person plural 
commences in the narrative). 

St. Luke describes Philippi as irplmt rrf /tupiitf 
iriXif tuXMfiet, a phrase which, as it stands, must mean either 
* the first city in rank,' or * the first city they came to,' in 
(that) district of Macedonia. The objections to either inter¬ 
pretation are serious. (1) Philippi was not the first city in 
rank, for Thessalonica was the capital of Macedonia as a whole, 
while in S.E. Macedonia, Amphlpolis, distant only 80 miles from 
Philippi, was not only the capital of the region in the original 
Roman tetrarchy (see above), but was still in St. Luke's day 
much more than its equal in importance: Amphipolls had a 
separate issue of coins for the reign of each of the enr^rors 
from Augrustus to Nero, while for the same period Pnilipi^ 
was apparently content with two, one under Augustus and 
one under Claudius. (2) Nor is the translation ‘ first city to 
come to ’ any more satisfactory. As a matter of fact the apostle 
first set foot in Ney>oli8; and in so far as Neywlis was Thracian 
(so Bp. Ughtfoot, PhUippians*, p. 60, n. 1), Philippi must imve 
been the same, since Neapolis was in the territory of Philippi 
(CJI* III. i. p. 120). And if the geography of this interpretation 
is doubtful, its grammar is impossible: epltrv is never used in 
this sense without qualif 3 dng words (Field, Notes on the Trans¬ 
lation of the New Test, ad loc., quoting ephrn 
v/«», wpltryt , , , epif 

Moreover, in either translation the tve before fAtpiSt is intoler¬ 
ably awkward, and so the older scribes felt: B drops the article, 
and the Bezan reviser (D) substitutes for epAtv rnr /Mpidn the 
■ingle word 

* Ramsay, Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1890, p. 116, 
follows Head, Historia Ntmorum, p. 192, in adding Fictria: 
hut Mommsen, OIL uu 1. 660, denies the title ; and It does not 
■eem to be suflidently proved from the coins. 
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Hort(^«w Tettament in Oreekt Appendix, od ^oo.) attempted to 
escape these difiSculties by reading for * a chief city 

of Pierian Macedonia/ But if we are to emend, it is better to read 
wpi 0 TfK for T^r, * a city of the first region of Macedonia and 
a colony/ This simple emendation—it may have arisen either 
by the accidental reduplication of the letters rt), or from a mis¬ 
understanding of the correction if by mistake vpimn was written 
orinnally, and written over it to correct it—occurred first 
to Joannes Olericus (according to Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 
p. 08, but we have not been aole to verify the statement) and to 
the unnamed friend of an English divine, James Peirce (see 
Peirce's Paraphrase arid Notes on the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Philippians, ed. 1, a.d. 1726, ed. 2, a.i>. 1733, p. 3, and L. M. 
Artemonius, Initium Evangelii S. Johannis, a.d. 1720, pt. i. 
p. 211); and in our own da^ has occurred independently to rMold. 
op. oit. p. 124, Blass, loc. ctt. and Aeta Apostolorum, ad loe., and 
to the present writer. The only possible objections appear to be 
(i.) that ptip/f does not mean a district or region (Hort, loc. cit.); 
and (ii.) that though Philippi had belonged to the * first region,* 
the whole division into tetrarchies had fallen out of memory 
long before. But as to (i.) /utp/t is in fact found as a term for 
subdivisions of the Egyptian ‘nomes’ (Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, p. 168, note); as to(il.) there is nothing in our 
present knowledge to Justify so sweeping an assertion (Ramsay, 

i6.). 

St. Paul was always accustomed to commence 
his mission within the spliere of the religious or¬ 
ganization of Judaism. But Philippi—uiSike the 
Cypriot towns, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Thessa- 
lonica, Beroea, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus (Ac 13®* 
141 1 * 71 . 10.17 ig4 igsj —possessed apparently no syn- 
ago^e, so small was the number and importance of 
the Jews there, and on the Sabbath St. Paul found 
the few Jewish worshippers at prayers beyond the 
gates of the city by the riverside. If we ask our¬ 
selves why under such circumstances St. Paul 
stopped at Philippi, the most probable answer is 
that what attracted him was exactly the feature 
which accounted for the paucity of Jews, namely, 
that it was not an ordinary Greek town but a lio- 
man colony: Rome and things Roman were upper¬ 
most in the mind of St. Paul. 

Th« reading of the Textus Receptus it *t wpttrwx^ 

iTVai, ‘where there was accuatomed to be prayer’; and Blasa’a 
conjecture, ad loc., i¥6juu^0* it wportu^ tTtm, gives a aimilar sense. 
The Western authorities, however Jvxt, J); oratio 

esse uidebatur, latt.), as well as Westcoti and Hort (ivo/xtZo/xtt 
wpH’wxn* iitxt, but no single uncial gives exactly this reading), 
say nothing about the hoLUual character of the worship there; 
and it would be possible, if St. Paul’s visit could coincide with 
one of the great Jewish fasts (those of the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 
10th months, Zee 81®), to suppose that the riverside worship 
was due only to the solemnities of the day. Compare Tertullian, 
de ieiunio 10, ‘ludaicura certe ieiunium ubitjue celebratur, cum 
oraissis templis per omne littus quocumque in aperto aliqiiando 
lam precem ad c®lum mittunt’; by which we ought perhaps to 
inte^ret the more general words of the Decree of the Hahcar- 
nassians (Josephus, A xiv. x. 23), rk vx^(ixr» xyut 

nm.) r» Upk rvtrtXtit . . . tut) rat wpoftvx** iroiiTa-Ocu irpii 
dxXkTTV) ttetret ri ir&rput t6o(. Where no seashore was available, 
any open place, quocumque in aperto, appears to have answered 
the purpose. It will bo noted that both authorities specially 
mention ‘prayer’ or ‘prayers’as the distinguishing mark of 
this open-air service, just as St. Luke does for Philippi.* 
On the whole it is more probable that we are to understand 
that the open space by the river was the normal scene of what 
Jewish worship there was at Philippi. 

That St. Paul ‘ eat * and bo spoke ‘ to the women 
who had gathered * there, appears to imply both a 
contrast to the more formal procedure of a syna¬ 
gogue (St. Paul stands to preach at Pisidian 
Antioch, Ac 13^®, yet see Lk 4“®* *^), and also the 
non-existence of many worshippers beyond tlie 
(Gentile) women who here as elsewhere, especially 
in Macedonia (Ac 13®® 17®*^*), were attracted to 
Judaism. From this class, at any rate, was drawn 
the first convert, Lydia the purple seller of Thya- 
tira, who was followed by the whole familia of 
which she was the mistress; her house became the 
home of the apostle and the centre of the Philip¬ 
pian Church (see Lydia, and cf. Ramsay, St, Paul 
the Roman Traveller^ p. 214). 

Among the women influenced by St. Paul, either 
as an attendant at the preaching by the riverside, 

* There appears to be little or no evidence for any technical 
use of irp 0 r%vx <0 in the sense of an informal ‘ place of ptayn ’ as 
opposed to * synagogue.* See art. Stvaooqui. i 


or simply from the general spread of interest in 
the strangers and in the novel faith they were pro¬ 
pagating in Philippi, was a slave girl, who per¬ 
formed in a small way the functions of an oracle, 
and gave answers like one under inspiration to 
whatever questions might be asked of her, her 
owners, of course, reaping the benefit of the fees 
paid for the privilege of inquiry. 

As the pagan prophetess (like the prophetesses of the Mon- 
taniats) was conceived of as the passive iiiatrument of the spirit 
which inspired her, she would speak with its voice, not with her 
own, and so might be called (as Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 216) 
ventriloqua or iyyxa-rpt/xodot (thus the Witch of Eodor in the 
Fathers IS called both wvdkturtrx and iyyxrrptfMjB»(). For several 
points in the story, compare the description of a false prophet 
in the Shepherd of llerinas, Mand. xi. § 12, fufdmn Xttf^^xtu 

wpe^Tuxf xvreu,^ ixt ii fi' ^^pc^rtutt^ M 

Ltxtrtt $px 0 trx/ tut) hnpmreSff'it xvrit ttpx^ Wreu xvrat : 0, 

iXm XixXi? fjuii iirtpaiTt)8^ : { 18, ftxrx ymtixt cti/reUt irpe^riCu, 

Daily as St. Paul passed to * the (place of) prayer,* 
the girl, perhaps from some fixed station at a 
street comer, annoyed him by following and crying 
out that he and his companions were, like herself, 
‘ slaves of (the) God,* divinely inspired to preach to 
the Philipnians a ‘ way of salvation,*—a form of 
recommenaation not at all after the mind of St. 
Paul,—till at last one day he turned and made use 
of those powers of exorcism which the early Chris¬ 
tians never for a moment doubted that they could 
wield, * in the name of Jesus Christ,’ over the 
spirits that * possessed * such pagan devotees. The 
girl, whose belief in him was no doubt very real, 
lost from that day forward her supposed gift; and 
her owners (the injury to their gains making 
them keenly susceptible to the injury to their 
religion) seized Paul and his chief companion, 
Silas, dragged them to the forum ,—the great open 
space in a Roman city on to wdiich the law-courts 
would look,—and brought them before the magis¬ 
trates on the double charge of violating public 
order {iKTapdaffovaiv t^v trbXiv) and of preaching 
rites which for Romans at least, whatever might 
be the case with others, it would be illegal to 
accept or carry out {KarayyfWovaiv tOq A oI/k i^earip 
hfjuv frapa 54 x^(^ 0 o,t ov 5 ^ iroieiv 'Pwfialoii otaiy). 

The magistrates are called xpxovrtt In Ac 10i®, rrpxn^yci In 
1 C 20 . 22.86.88.88 j and Prof. Ramsay (.S'f. FatU, p. 217, Journal 
of Theological Stxtdies, Oct. 1891), p. 116) sees in St. Luke’s 
employment of the two terms in l0i».2O a proof that the book 
never received its finishing touches. Apxotrit was the normal 
Greek word for a supreme board of magistrates, rrpxrrtyii was, 
in later times at least, used interchangeably with »pxf** \ but 
it was also the techi)ic.al rendering of the Latin preetor (so 
itno-rpurnyof—proprcctor)', and in some colonies the highest 
grade of magistrates were actually called after the Roman 
model prcEtores, so that it has been questioned whether this 
may not have been the case at Philippi. But It would seem 
that this usage was confined to the period B.o. and to the oldest 
group of Roman colonies outside Italy, those in Gallia Narbon- 
eneis. It must be taken, then, as fairly certain that the official 
title of the superior magistrates was not preetor but as in other 
colonies duumvir. [The inscription CIL ill. Suppl. No. 7889, 
which B^aks of one who wsus Qunstor in Bithynia-Pontus, 
Cerial /Bdile, Prstor-designate, Decurion or Senator, at 
Philippi and In Thrace, refers to the Roman Pratorshfp]. 
Duumvir, Duoviri, can be represented literally In Greek by 
ivtipmit, iC» itint; but it is beyond question that a writer 
like St. Luke would avoid, if possible, such awkward literalism. 
He could only fall back on the rough equivalent rrpxTtiyif: and 
his use of this Greek phrase in no way proves either that the 
ma^strates at Philippi were preetores, or even that they were 
callki so by courtesy. 

The trial was never carried to an end (dxara- 
Kplrovs, Ac 16*^); popular feeling had been roused, 
and the magistrates, in the exercise of their general 
power to detain and punish suspicious characters 
(Mommsen, Bomisch^ Strafrecht, 1899, p, 899, 
n. 1), summarily ordered their lictors to scourge 
the prisoners. A Roman citizen was by law ex¬ 
empt from a form of punishment which was looked 
upon as degrading {ippiaOivTss iv ^CKlmrois, 1 Th 
2^); and since on one other occasion at least St. 
Paul claimed his rights (Ac 22“), it is possible that 
at Philippi too he made a protest which passed un- 
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heard or unheeded ; but os he suffered scourging 
altogether not less than three times {rpU ipa^dladriy, 

2 Co 11^), it is also possible that for the moment he 
was silent of set purpose about his citizenship. 
Ilf it could be supposed, in face of 16”***, that 
SUas was not a citizen, the motive of his silence 
would obvious]. The prisoners were then re¬ 
manded with special instructions as to their safe 
custody; and the gaoler, no doubt rightly inter¬ 
preting this as a warning against too lenient a 
treatment, threw them into the inner prison and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 

The Irmripm WM lurrounded entirely by the outer 

prison, and appears to have had no lig^ht and no air except 
through the door: for illustrations of the inner prison and 
stooks, of. (1) Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
(a.d. 177 : Eusebius, HE v, 11 Tilr mtA rrt i» r» rMtru m2 

rf y«Xifr»r«T4» truyttXtUuf na) rkf i» iC\m imrdrM r£p 

iir2 «ri/uirT#» ; (2) Acts of Perpetua (a.d. 

202) I 3, pcttt paucos dies recipimur in carcerem et expanl quia 
numquam experta eram tales tenebras, ib, paucls horls emissi in 
meliorem locum carceris; § 8, die quo in nemo mansimus: (8) 
Acts of Pionius (a.d. 260) } 11. #2 lif/MtfuXtuut . . . 
fU ri ira»Ti^ 0 f, but afterwards they were allowed out tU ri 
(4) Eus. ZTJff vi. 80. cf. Origen (o. a.d. 260), r»( t-i 

vr# Mk»tS rtfJMpiat inti if . . . T«wf ir^«f 

vri rtreaptt MsXttrrmpUu ^CXtu 0 mp^Tet 6 ti< iixfr^fAMrm, nttrat^-^ 

nmfjuft M.r.X; (5) Cyprian, Ep. xxxvii. 3. squalorem carceris ao 
recept^uli poenalis horrorem; xxxix. 2, per decern nouem 
dies custodfa carceris sosptus in neruo ao ferro fuit. Of. 
Mommsen, Jiihnuohei Stra/recht, p. 802. 

At midnight Paul and Silas were sin ring at 
their prayers {irpoatvxi^p-evoi (J/avow ; Jewish litur- 
giology is too obscure a subject for us to say 
whether it formally included prayers for mid¬ 
night, but Ps 119®^* should not be overlooked ; in 
any case, the ‘hymns* may probably have been 
from the Psalter), when an earthquake shook the 
prison so violently that the bars of all the doors 
and the fetters of the prisoners gave way. The 
gaoler, supposing naturally that his prisoners had 
taken the opportunity to escape, and knowing that 
he would be neld responsible lor them, would have 
committed suicide if St. Paul had not been able to 
reassure him, and so turn him from his purpose. 
From that moment, if not before, it is clear that 
he attributed the convulsion of nature to the 
prayers and powers of his two prisoners; and he at 
once professed himself their convert. From the 
inner prison he removed them to his own house,—a 
violation of the spirit rather than of the letter of 
the magistrates* injunctions,—ministered to their 
temporal wants, and received from them spiritual 
instruction and baptism. As in Lydia’s case, the 
whole household came over to Christianity with 
its head. 

As soon as day broke, the duovirit doubtless 
thinking to avoia all further complications by 
seeing that the objects of the riot left Philippi 
before the excitement should burst out afresh, sent 
their lictors to the prison with an order terminating 
all further proceedings, which, as Roman prisons 
were used only as places of detention berore or 
during trial, was equivalent to a direct order of 
release. St, Paul refused to leave in this undigni¬ 
fied fashion; he advertised the fact that he and 
Silas were citizens; and he demanded a personal 
acknowledgment of their error by the magistrates. 
This was willingly accorded as the price of the 
departure of the unwelcome strangers, whose 
citizenship not only rendered illegal the previous 
proceedings, but would complicate any future pro¬ 
ceedings that the owners or the wpulace might 
choose to press against them. St. Paul, though he 
would not forego a formal farewell to his hostess 
and his converts, did not further contest the 
demand that be should leave Philippi, where, 
indeed, his presence might for the moment hinder 
rather than further the work of the gospel. But 
the foundations of a flourishing Church had been 
laid; and Luke, the writer of the Acts, was (to 


judge from the dropping of the first person plural 
between 16^^ and 20®) left in charge of it. 

Five years later (perhaps in a.d. 65) St Paul, on 
his way to Corinth in the course of the third 
missionary journey, passed again througli Mace¬ 
donia and exhorted at length the Christians of 
‘those parts* (irapaKoKiffat avrobs \6y(p iroWip, Ac 
20*). We may be certain that a visit to Philippi 
was included, for the time occupied in travelling 
from Ephesus to Corinth was apparently as much 
as six months (cf. 1 Co 16* with Ac 20*- *^). On his 
return from Corinth in the early spring he paid 
another and unintended visit (Ac 20®), the last of 
which we have a definite record; and though it 
delayed the journey to Jerusalem, which he was 
so anxious to accomplish by Pentecost (Ac 20'®), 
he spent with the Philippian Church the last 
pascha which he was to enjoy in freedom for 
many years, while his (mostly Gentile?) com¬ 
panions went on and awaited him at Troas. At 
Fhilippi the * we-passages * commence again (20®); 
St. Luke appears to have joined St. Paul a^ain at 
this point, and probably stayed by him during the 
rest of the period of the Acts. 

The bonds of peculiar affection which united St. 
Paul to his Philippian converts are impressed on 
every line of the letter (see Philippians, Epistle 
TO THE) which he wrote to them from Rome, prob¬ 
ably at the beginning of his first captivity there 
(c. A.D. 69-60). 

That St. Paul again visited Philippi during the 
eastern travels implied in the Pastoral Epistles, is 
not recorded, but may almost bo assumed. The 
apostle journeyed to Macedonia from Ephesus 
(1 Ti 1*), and the journey would naturally be made 
vid Troas and Philippi. And if the recorded visit 
to Troas (2 Ti 4'*) belongs, as is probable, to a 
different and later occasion, the indications of the 
Pastoral Epistles suggest two visits to Philippi 
rather than one. 

At the beginning of the 2nd cent, the Church of 
Philippi emerges once more for a moment into the 
light of history, when it received a visit from one 
apostolic father and a letter from another. Some 
time in the reign of Trajan {i.e, before a.d. 117), 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was condemned to 
death as a Christian, and sent in charge of a raard 
of soldiers to be thrown to the beasts at Rome. 
His route, as we know from his Epistles, lay 
through Philadelphia, Smyrna, and Troas. Thence, 
like St. Paul, he must nave crossed to Neapolis 
and so reached Philippi (his guards were probably 
making for one of the Adriatic ports by way of the 
Egnatian road), since the Cjiurch of Philippi 
‘ welcomed * and * escorted * him, and on his depar¬ 
ture wrote two letters, one to the Church at 
Antioch consoling them for the loss of their 
bishop, and one to Polycarp of Smyrna asking for 
copies of as many as possible of the letters wliich 
Ignatius had written in Asia Minor.* St. Poly¬ 
carp’s answer is his Epistle to the PhilippianSt the 
sole source of our knowledge of this episode of 
Philippian history. We learn from it, further, 
that scandal had been caused at Philippi by the 
conduct of the presbyter Valens (the name is 
singularly frequent in Philippian inscriptions), and 
his wife, who had apparently, like Ananias and 
Sapphira, combined to carry out some dishonest 
financial transaction. Avarice would seem specially 
reprehensible to a Church which had distinguished 
itself for liberality as the Philippian Church h^ 
done in St. Paul’s day (Ph 4'®-'*; and of Macedonia 
generally, 2 Co 11*-* 8'*®). . 

Of the subsequent history of the Philippian 
Church nothing seems to be known till we meet 

* It is not Impossible that this request of the Philippians was 
the origin of the collection of a corpus of the Ignatlan letters, 
and therewith of their preservation for later ages. 
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the names of a few of its bishops amonff the sub¬ 
scriptions to 4th and 6th cent, councils: * Por¬ 
phyrins a Macedonia de Philippis* at Sardica in 
A.D. 344 (the Church of Philippi was therefore 
Athanasian, not Arian); * Flaviano Philipj;)ensium 
qui Kuii quoque reuerendissimi Thessalonicensium 
episcopi locum gerebat * (he signed next after the 
bishops of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Ephesus) 
at the OBcumenical Council of Ephesus in A.D. 431; 
* Sozon Philippi ’ at the Latrocinium of Ephesus in 
A.D. 449, and tne same bishop, * Sozon Philippensis,' 
at the Council of Chalcedon, which undid the work 
of the Latrocinium, in A.D. 451. 

LiriRATDRB.—For the topography—Leake, Traveltin Northern 
Oreeee, ili. (1886), eep. pp. 214>226; and the Auetrian and Bui- 

B rian staff maps of Macedonia. For the secular history— 
vy, xlv. 20; Diodorus; Strabo, vll. fr. 41; Dio, li. 4, f 6, and the 
Corpus Inecriptionum Latinarumt in. i. 638-707, ni. Supple- 
merUum^ 7337-7368. For the history of the Philippian Church 
generally—Lightfoot, St. PaxiCa Epiatle to the Philippiana*, 

S p. 47-65, S. lanatiua and S. Poly carp n. 11. pp. 807-934; 

ams, Seriea Epiacoporumt p. 429; I^e Quien, Oriena Chria- 
tianua, ii. pp. 66-70. For further discussion and illustration 
of points in St. Luke’s account (Ac 16i*^) see, the 
commentaries of Wetstein (1762) and Blass (Aeta a^atoioTum^ 
1806), od loc. ; Cony bears and Ilowson, Life and Epietlea of St. 
Fault ch. lx.; Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1893), esp. pp. 166-168, and St. Paul the Traveller and the 
Roman CUieen (1806), pp. 213-226. C. H. TURNER. 
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I. The Church of Philippi. 

ii. Time, Place, and Circumstances of Writing. 

iii. Contents of the Epistle. 

iv. Characteristics of the Epistle. 

Note 1. On Ph li. 

2. „ .. 2»ii. 

8. „ ., Sib-ao. 

T. Genuineness and Integrity of the Epistle. 
Literature. 


i. The Church of Philippi.— On the town see 
preceding article. The Church of Philipj)i was 
founded by St. Paul during his Second Missionary 
Journey, about the year A.D. 62 [Turner, 60]; it was 
the first Church which he founded on the soil of 
Europe (Ac Ifi^**^*)* On his arrival in the city, accord¬ 
ing to his custom, he sought out the Jews, who do 
not appear to have been numerous, for they had no 
synagogue within the city, only a * place of prayer* 
(Tpoaevx^) outside the gates, on the banks of the 
river Gangites. Paul, accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy, and ^ssibly by Luke (the use of * we* in 
Ac 16^*, and the graphic character of the whole 
narrative, betray the hand of an eye-witness), re¬ 
paired to this place on the Sabbath day and spoke 
to some women whom they found there. A certain 
God-fearing proselyte named I^dia [or this may be 
simply an ethnic name=»‘the Lydian*; see above, 
p. 177**], from the city of Thyatira, received the 
word, and was baptizea with her household. Paul 
and his companions remained for some time in 
Philippi, continuing to frequent the Jewish place 
of prayer; there aoes not appear to have token 

S lace any breach between him and the Jews on 
his occasion. The incident of the maid with the 
‘ spirit of divination,* and the subseauent arrest of 
Paul and Silos, led to their abrupt aeparture, but 
not until the nucleus of a Christian Church had 
been formed. The author of the Book of Acts 
says (16^) that before leaving Philippi, Paul and 
Silas entered the house of Lydia and comforted 
‘ the brethren.* 

Two features in the narrative deserve special 
notice, for they were not without infiuence on the 
subsequent history of the Philippian Church. The 
first is that the Jews were few in number; the 
second, that the earliest converts were women. To 
the first we may ascribe the failure of theJudaizers 
to gain a footing within this Churcli; and perhaps 
the second explains the specially kindly interest 
taken by the Philippian Church in the personal 
comfort of the apostle. It may also account for 


the circumstance that the disputes in the Philip- 

§ ian Church were about personal rather than 
octrinal questions. It has been said that the 
narratives in Ac 16** 17^* indicate—there is some 
corroborative evidence in the inscriptions—that in 
Macedonia women held a higher position than 
elsewhere. Female influence certainly continued 
strong in the Church of Philippi, for Paul regarded 
a personal quarrel between two of his female con¬ 
verts as a serious danger to the Church (Ph 4*‘ *). 

The Church founded by Paul and his companions 
continued to prosper. It suffered persecution 
(2 Co 8 *), but remained conspicuously faithful to the 
gospel of Paul and to Paul himself. If we are to 
understand ‘ bishops,* ‘ deacons * (Ph 1 ^) as names of 
ecclesiastical officers, it appears to have made more 
rapid progress in organization than other Churches 
(see on this point bmow, iv. n. 2 ). The Churches of 
Macedonia, and we may be sure Philippi was not 
an exception, manifested their attachment to Paul 
by the alacrity with which they collected money 
for the poor saints of Jerusalem, although they 
were themselves in deep poverty (2 Co 8 *). The 
Philippians also sent repeated personal gifts to 
Paul when he was in Thessalonica and in Corinth 
(2 Co 8 ®, Ph 4^®* ^®); and, lastly, when he was in 
Kome their care for him again revived, and they sent 
a gift through Epaphroditus, who was instructed 
to remain in Koine and minister to the apostle 
(Ph 4«). 

It is probable that the friendship between Paul 
and the Philippians was cemented by more fre¬ 
quent intercourse than we know of. Polycarp 
{Philip, iii. 2 ) speaks of the ‘letters* written by 
Paul to the Philippians ; and, although this may bo 
a mere inaccuracy on the part of Polycarp, or even 
if the plur. ivnrroXal may be used to denote a single 
letter (see Lightfoot, act loc.)f it is most improbable 
that Paul made no written acknowledgment of 
the repeated gifts. As Philippi lay on the Via 
Ematia, he must have frequently received tidings 
01 its Church from friends and messengers (Ac 19®*). 
In the year 57 [Turner, 66 ] Philipiii had two visits 
from the apostle in person; ana it was in Mace¬ 
donia, and almost certainly in Philippi, that he 
spent the anxious days of waiting for Titus (2 Co 
2 ia 76 . 6 )^ There also he wrote, in all probability, the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Co 2 ^* 7® 8 ‘ 9®*®). 
If that was the case, Paul passed one of the most 
critical seasons in his life, wnen his entire life-work 
seemed in danger, among the Philippians; and at 
such seasons mend 8 hi]>s are deepened. A second 
visit was paid to Philippi when Paul kept the 
Paschal feast with his converts before leaving for 
Jerusalem; and the language in Acts suggests 
that it was with difficulty that he tore himself 
away from them (Ac 20®- ®). 

In his Epistle, Paul expresses a hope that he 
would again visit the Philipnians after nis release 
from his Roman captivity (Ph 2 *®). Whether this 
hope was fulfilled we cannot say. If he was re¬ 
leased,—as seems more probable,—and the Pastoral 
Epistles are to be accepted as a genuine record of his 
subsequent labours, he certainly paid one visit to 
Philippi after his release (1 Ti 1 ®), and probably 
more tlian one. 

ii. The Time, Place, and Circumstances of 
Writing. —When St. Paul wrote the Epistle to 
the Philippians, he was a prisoner (Ph 1 ’* ^®*'’), 

and the ^ace of his captivity was almost certainly 
Rome. He sends greetings from those of Ceesar's 
household (4**). A large and active Christian 
Church is in liis neighbourhood, of whose doings 
he is fully cognizant (P®**’). A number of friencu, 
old and new, are beside him, and appear to have 
free access to him (4®^*®®); he sends letters and 
messengers to distant Churches, and messengers 
come from other lands to visit him (4^*). All 
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this is in harmony with his Roman life as de- 
soribed in Acts (28*®): it is improbable that he 
enjoyed the same liberty in Caesarea, where, more¬ 
over, as far as we know, there was no Christian 
Church. One expression only in the Epistle 
suggests Caesarea. In P* the apostle writes that 
his bonds had become manifest in Christ 6\<ft 
rtf rpaiT(apl(fi, When in Caesarea, Paul was con¬ 
fined in the praetoriura of Herod (Ac 23*®). Usage 
forbids us to understand prastorium as the imperial 
palace on the Palatine; nor does it seem to have 
l^en used (as is held by Ellioott, Meyer, etc.) as 
a name for the barracks of the imperial guard (see 
Lightfoot, Philip, p. 99). It is a designation, how¬ 
ever, frequently given by Latin writers (c.y. Tac. 
Hist, ii. 11) and by Josephus {Ant. xix. iii. 1) to 
the praetorian or imperial guard; and in thm 
sense most modem commentators understand it 
here. Mommsen {Berlin, Akadem. SitzungsherichtCf 
1896, p. 495 ff.), who is followed by Ramsay {St, 
Paul the Travellert p. 367), maintains that it is here 
a name for the supreme imperial court, before which 
Paul appeared. This explanation relieves Paul’s 
words or that note of exaggeration which they con¬ 
tain according to the former interpretation; for it is 
not possible tliat the knowledge of Paul os a bonds¬ 
man of Christ should have pervaded the ranks of 
the immense imperial guard. See, further, art, 
Pr^torium. 

If Paul wrote the Epistle in Rome, it was written 
between 62 and 64 [Turner, 69 and 61]; or if Har- 
nack’s chronology be adopted, between 67 and 59. 
The probability is that it is^ the last of the Epistles 
of the captivity, and that it belongs to its closing 
period. (Bleek, Lightfoot, Sanday, Hort,e^ a/.would 
place it first among the Epistles of the captivity; the 
view advocated in this art. is that of Zafm, Gwynn, 
Ramsay, et al,), A good deal had h^pened in 
Rome since Paul’s arrival. If we accept Mommsen’s 
view (see above), he had already appeared before 
his judges; and he was looking forward to a 
speedy settlement of his cose (2“). The assump¬ 
tion of Zahn {Einl, in d. NT), that when the apostle 
wTote, the period of libera custodia hod ended, and 
that he was in strict durance, rests upon a slender 
^undation, and is hardly consistent with the free 
intercourse with his friends implied in 2^®. 

St. Paul’s Roman life, as mirrored in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, presents that blending j^y 
and sorrow, of unexpected triumphs ana baffled 
hopes so familiar to the reader of the Book of Acts 
and of the Pauline Epistles. For years he had 
longed to see Rbme that he might preach the gospel 
in tliat great gathering-place of the nations, and 
communicate some spiritual gift to the Church of 
the metropolis of the world. He entered Rome, 
however, in a guise that seemed to mock all his 
hopes of fruitfm apostolic labour ; but he was able 
to assure the Philippians that the filtration was 
only in appearance; for his bonds in Christ had 
become manifest In a manner which had spread 
to wide circles the knowledge of Christ (P*); and 
his presence as a captive for Christ’s sake had 
quickened evangelistic zeal within the Roman 
Church (1“). But an element of personal bitter¬ 
ness mingl^ with his joy at the success of the 
preaching of the gospel. Some of the preachers 
whom his inspiring presence had sent forth to 
preach were animated by feelings of animosity 
towards himself, and preached Christ * of faction,’ 
hoping, as the apostle expresses it, to add afflic¬ 
tion to his bonds (I”). This can hardly mean 
that they hoped to increase the rigour of his cap¬ 
tivity, for if they hod irritated the authonties by 
their preaching, they would themselves have been 
the first sufl’erers ; they rather wished to make 
him feel more acutely the limitations of his cap¬ 
tive condition as compared with the unfettered 


freedom enjoyed by his rivals. It is the opinion 
of some critics {e.g. E. Haupt) that the cause 
of the hostility of those preachers was simply 
jealousy of the masterful alien who had become 
the leader of the Christian community in Rome. 
Had they been Judaizers, it is urged, Paul could 
not have rejoiced in their preaching, after his 
emphatic condemnation of different gospels in the 
Ep. to the Galatians (1® 6*), It is true that there 
do not seem to have been in Rome, when Paul 
wrote to the Romans, Judaizers of the extreme 
Galatian type. The Roman Church appears to have 
contained a majority of Gentile Christians, but 
there must have been in it a considerable minority 
of Jewish Christians, some of whom were anxious 
to preserve certain Jewish rites and customs. These 
may have taken alarm at the immense accession 
to the strength of the other party by the arrivid 
in their midst of the great representative of anti- 
legal Christianity. It seems therefore not improb- 
ame, and it is certainly more charitable to assume 
it, that those who preached Christ ‘of faction’ 
were under the influence of a more respectable 
motive than personal jealousy of the apostle. St. 
Paul might rejoice in their preaching, because 
through it men heard of Christ who would other¬ 
wise not have hoard the gospel at all. It was 
otherwise when, as in the case of the Galatian 
Judaizers, an attempt was made to substitute a 
gospel trammelled by legal conditions for the free 

m * of the grace of God, which the Galatians 
ready received. 

During his Roman captivity St. Paul was solaced 
by the society of a number of friends. Timothy, 
Luke, Epanhroditus, Aristarchus, Epaphras, Tychi- 
cus, John Mari', Demas, Jesus Justus, and Onesi- 
mus [see separate articles on these names] were all 
more or less frequent visitors in the hired house 
{pitfOuffM, Ac 28*®) in Rome, and not improbably 
often lodged under its roof. To a man like Paul, 
who possessed a genius for friendship, the pre¬ 
sence of his friends must have been a source of 
unfailing joy and comfort; and he owed to their 
ministrations not only the personal comfort which 
he enjoyed, but his opportunities of missionary 
effort in Rome and elsewhere; for he frequently 
sent them out on apostolic missions. But one ex¬ 
pression in the Ep. to the Philippians shows that 
the element of disappointment was not altogether 
absent even when lie was in the society of his 
chosen friends, and that they did not always come 
up to the apostle’s high standard of self-forgetful¬ 
ness in the service of Christ. He writes (2^*- »), 

‘ I hope in the Lord Jesus to send Timothy shortly. 
For I have no man likeminded who will care 
genuinely for your state. For they all seek their 
own, not the tilings of Jesus Christ.* It has been 
said that if these words are to be taken seriously, 
they show that Paul, like Luther in his old age, 
fell into a mood of morose complaining, which 
made him unjust towards his fellow-workers. But 
we need not apply them to all the friends of whom 
mention has oeen made above, only to those, and 
perhaps few, who happened to be present with him 
at the time he was writing ; some of these appear 
to have pleaded private business, and to have ex¬ 
cited Paul’s easily roused mdignation by their 
apparent indifference to a mission which was dew 
to his heart. ‘ “ All,” ’ writes JUlicher {EtrU. tn d. 
NT), ‘ is without doubt hyperbolical. Paul was a 
man ; and he had a right to give expression in his 
letters to his passing moods.’ 

It is generally supposed that Epaphroditiis was 
the bearer of the letter to Philippi, and that he 
was also the amanuensis. Lightfoot s judgnient 
is that ‘on the whole it seems most nrobable 
that 4* is an appeal to Epaphroditus, who was by 
Paul’s side and writing down his words, to use 
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his best endeavour to heal the grievous quarrel 
between Euodia and Syntyche. Others consider 
this unnatural, and prefer to take as a 

proper name, and explain yy/i<nos as * truly 
called.* The return of Epaphroditus and the fit¬ 
ness of sending thanks for the gifts received, 
through the person who had brought them, was 
probably the immediate occasion of the Epistle. 

iii. The Contents of the Epistle. —The 
Epistle begins in St. Paul’s usual manner, with 
this exception, that the bishops and deacons are 
singled out for special greeting (1^* *). The apostle 
goes on to say that the remenibrance of the Philip- 
pians always awakens in his heart thankfulness to 
txod, and that his prayers for them are accom¬ 
panied with joy, because of their fellowship in the 
furtherance of the gospel from the day they first 
heard it (vv.**®). A prayer follows, that their love 
may abound more and more, and that it may be 
accompanied with knowledge and discernment so 
that they shall be able to prove things that differ, 
and be found free of offence unto the day of Christ 
(vv.*‘ii). 

The apostle then turns to his own affairs, which 
are likewise those of the gospel. His captivity, 
instead of proving a calamity to the cause of 
Christ, as might have been feared, had contributed 
to the spread of the glad tidings, his bonds having 
become manifest in Christ throughout the whole 
praetorium and to the rest. His captivity had 
likewise emboldened many brethren to speak the 
word of God without fear; and although some of 
the preachers had been animated by unworthy 
feelings towards himself, he was able to re 
joice that they had proclaimed Christ. For him¬ 
self, ho cherisned the confident expectation and 
hope that Christ would be magnified in him, 
whether by his life or by his death. Death was 
to him a more attractive prospect than life, for 
after death he should be with Christ; but his life 
was more needful for the Philippians and his other 
converts, and he felt confident that he would be 
spared for their sakes. Only one thing could 
damp the joyful confidence of the apostle, evil 
tidings of nis converts, and he therefore exhorts 
them to live in a manner worthy of the gospel, 
and not to be intimidated by adversaries 

An appeal to the Philippians follows, to fulfil 
the apostle’s joy by living lives of brotherly love. 
They are warned to shun the spirit of faction 
and vainglory, and to cultivate lowliness of mind. 
In their Lord Christ, who exchanged the form of 
God for the form of a servant {Bmcef ffuntil,^ 
Christ, p. 28 ; see Gifford, Incarnation, p. 22 n., 
and below, iv. n. 2), they had before them an ex¬ 
ample of lowliness of mind, and in His subsequent 
exaltation, a proof of God’s approval of the lowly 
mind (2''^'). 

The apostle then repeats certain warnings al¬ 
ready given against disputings and murmurings, 
and entreats th^e Philippians to live as children of 
God. His absence ou^it to act as an additional 
incentive to more strenuous efforts on their part 
to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling 

The apostle intimates his intention to send 
Timothy to visit Philippi, that he may comfort 
them, and bring tidings of them to himself. 
Timothy is one who will truly care for their wel¬ 
fare ; and such men were at the time rare among 
the apostle’s companions, for they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ. The apostle 
explains that be has sent back Epaphroditus whom 
the Philippians had sent to minister to him, be¬ 
cause Epaphroditus, after a dangerous illness, had 
been seizea with a longing for his home. He had, 
however, done noble service to the apostle, and 
deserved the best reception from his fellow-Chris- 


tians in Philippi on his home-coming. The pas¬ 
sage ends with the words, ‘ Finally, my brethren, 
remice in the Lord ’ (2^®~3^). 

The last words of the former paragraph seemed 
to indicate that the apostle woe about to close 
his letter. But a new paragraph begins with 3^*>, 
in which he goes on to state that he does not 
hesitate to repeat warnings formerly given, as he 
knows that they are a means of safety for his con¬ 
verts. An impassioned invective foflows against 
the ‘ dogs ’ of tiie concision who were always bark¬ 
ing at him. Their worship, which they were so 
eager to introduce among all Christians, was a 
worship in the flesh, and not by the Spirit of God. 
Paul had himself possessed, in all their fulness, the 
fleshly privileges of which the Judaizers boasted, 
and had renounced them that he might gain 
Christ in their stead, and experience the power 
of His resurrection, and that fellowship in Christ’s 
sufferings thro^h which lies the path to a joyful 
resurrection. The apostle adds that he is aware 
that his own apprehension of the blessings of the 
Christian calling is as yet incomplete, but he de¬ 
scribes himself as one who is forgetting the things 
that are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before. A warning reference 
follows to some who are spoken of as the enemies 
of the cross of Christ, not apparently because 
of their opposition to the gospel, but because of 
their worldly and licentious lives. These men 
mind earthly things; but the citizenship of the 
Christian is in heaven. The passage concludes 
with a general exhortation to Christian steadfast¬ 
ness {3^^-4^). An entreaty follows to two women, 
Euodia and Syntyche, who had been formerly 
fellow-labourers with Paul, to be of one mind in 
the Lord; and an unnamed true yoke-fellow (or 
perhaps [see above] a friend named Symygus) is 
exhorted to labour to bring about the desired 
reconciliation. All are exhorted to rejoice in the 
Lord, and to show by their gentle and forbearing 
behaviour towards all men that they believed their 
Lord to be at hand. Their needs should be laid 
before the Lord in prayer, and the peace of God— 
a better defence than all the devices of men— 
would stand sentinel over their hearts and thoughts. 
After another ‘finally,’ a passage follows which 
seems to breathe the spirit of the philosophic 
moralist rather than of the Christian apostle. Let 
them open their minds and hearts to the con¬ 
templation of all true and beautiful thoughts, of 
all fair deeds wherever they are to be seen (4®*®). 

St. Paul then gives thanks for the gift the 
Philippians had sent through Epaphroditus, which 
he v^ued because of the spirit of which it was 
the manifestation, rather than for itself, for he 
was not in need. The Epistle closes with saluta¬ 
tions and the Pauline benediction 
iv. The Characteristics op the Epistle.— 
In the ]^. to the Philmpians and in the Second Ep. 
to the Corinthians, St. Paul’s personal character 
is more clearly revealed than in any of his other 
writings. But the two Epistles disclose different 
sides of bis character. In 2 Co he is writing to 
adversaries and to lukewarm or suspicious friends, 
and we mark how acutely he felt personal slights 
and unworthy accusations. He pleads his own 
merits and services in a manner which shows that 
self-esteem was by no means dead within him, and 
he verges on what appears to the modem reader 
boastfulness. In writing to the Philippians, he is 
^dressing some of the most trusted friends he had 
in the world. This trust in his readers gives a 
pleasing sense of repose to the Epistle. It accounts 
for the ^istolary undress of the language, for the 
want of plan, for the repetitions, and for the 
obvious reluctance to leave off. There were some 
things amiss even in Philippi, and Paul had to 
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critics. Many who reject Ephesians and are 
doubtful of Colossians {e.g, JUlicher, Hilgenfeld, 
Pfleiderer, Lipaiua), accept Philippians as the 
genuine work of the apostle. Holsten in his latest 
work {Paulinische Theologie^ 1898), although he 
continued to place it among the Epistles wrongly 
ascribed to Paul, admitted that its teaching is whrnly 
Pauline. A theory was broached recently oyVoelter 
{ThTt 1892) that the Epistle is in part the work of 
Paul, in part by another hand. Tne genuine parts 
are, according to Voelter, I'-’* » 

The remaining parts are not genuine. Spitta {Zur 
Geschichte u. Lit. d. Urchnstenthums, 1893) also 
denies the integrity of the Epistle. C. Clemen 
{DieEinheit d.pautin. 1894), while rejecting 

the theory of Voelter and defending the genuineness 
of the whole of the Epistle, maintains that it consists 
of two letters of the apostle, written at diflerent 
times, and made into one by an editor. 2^®*^ 3®-4* 
4** ® he holds to belong to the second letter. The 
expression of Polycarp, that Paul wrote ‘letters* 
to the Philippians, is relied upon as giving a certain 
traditional authority to this theory. Did the 

ortions which are considered as oelonging to 

illerent letters follow one another consecutively, 
the theory might deserve some consideration ; for 
two letters by the same author might easily have 
got fastened together, and would in time have been 
regarded as one letter. But it is hard to see what 
motives could have induced an editor to transform 
two connected letters into a document of artihcial 
piecework. Chapter 3 alone gives some colour to 
Ihe idea that foreign matter may have found its 
way into the Epistle, but is not sufhcient to lead 
us to accept Clemen’s theory. 

UmKTVf^n,—TNTRODUCTlOlf.--T, 0. Baur, PatdutderApostel 
Jem Chritti, 1866-67 [Enff. tr. by Menziee, 1878]; A. Hilfrenfelcl, 
UUitor.-krU. EinUitung in d<M NT, 1876; H. J. Holtzmann, 
Lehrbueh der historisch^kritUchen Einleitung I'n doi NT. 1885: 
Theodor Zahn, Einleitung in dot N2\ 1897; F. Godet, Intro¬ 
duction to the NT, 1894. 

CoMifSNrAiiiiss.-J. B. Lightfoot, St. PauVs Epistle to the 
Philippians, a revited text, with Introduction, Notea, and Dis¬ 
sertation, 189^ 0. J. Ellicott, St. Paul's Epistle to the Philip- 
tfiane, 1865; E. Haupt, ‘ Die Oefangenschaftsbriefe neu bear- 
beitet,'in Meyer's Eommentar 9, 1897 ; A. Kldpper, Der Brief des 
Apostds Paulus an die Philipper, 1893; R. A. Lipsius, Hand- 
Co7nmentar, 1891; Wohlenberg in Kurzgef. Comm. 1896; John 
Eadie, A Commentary on the Greek Text qf the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Philippians, edited by W. Young, Or. and Eng. 
1884 ; O, J. Vaughan, St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, Or. 
and Eng. 1886 ; H. 0. O. Moule, ‘The Epistle to the l^ilippians,' 
in Canib. Bible for Schools, also Philippian Studies, 1897; E. 
H. Gifford, The Ineamalitm, A Study of Philippians \%. 6-11, 
1897; J. A. Beet, Ephesians, Philippians, Colosswns, Philemon, 
1890; M. R. Vincent, ‘Philippians and Philemon' (In Internal. 
Crit. Comm.), 1897. J, GiBB. 

PHILISTIA.-^See next article, and Palestine. 

PHILISTINES in Am 9’ and 1 Ch 14’® 

[Keththh] ; LXa 4>i;X((me//x in the Hexa- 

teuch, and d}X6<pv\oi elsewhere; in Josephus and 
other Greek writers ^vXiotivoi or XlaXoKrrti/ot).— 

‘ Philistines * is the gentilic plural of in AV 
‘Palestina,’ ‘Palestine,* ‘tne Philistines,’ but 
in RV always ‘Philistia*; in Assyr. 'FaXaatu,' 

* Pilistu*} in Gr. Ila\ai<rrlvrit but in LXX alwi^s 
transmuted into the word for ‘ Philistines * (Ex 
16’*, Is 14«-Ps 60® 83’ 87* 108®, J1 3*). The 
Hebrew name as well as the Greek has been i 
explained, though with very doubtful warrant, 
as oy derivation denoting ‘ immigrants.’ 

1 . Ths Name. —It is probably Semitic. It has a 
peculiar grammatical use. The Hebrew has two 
usual ways of designating a people as such. One 
way is by the use of the primitive noun without 
modification, just as proper names of persons are 
used. For example, ‘Asshur,* ‘Assyrian,* ‘the 
Assyrian,* ‘ the ALSsyrians * are in Hebrew all alike 
Asmur^ this noun denoting either the founder, 
the country, the nation, or the people, and in 


each meaning used in the masculine singular, and 
without the article. But no such use is ever made 
of any primitive from which PUishttm might be 
derived. The other way is by the use of the 
gentilic adjective in the masculine singular, with 
the article. We have, for example, ‘ the Moabite,* 
‘the Jebusite,’ ‘the Ekronite,^ ‘the Gittite,* in 
the singular, alike for an individual and for the 
people as a whole, though tlie English versions 
pluralize words of this class when they denote 
peoples. In contrast with this, the word PUishtt 
18 used in the singular only of individuals, the 
instances being Goliath (1 S 17®* ’® and often) and 
the Philistine of 2 S 21”, and is always plural 
when it denotes the Philistine people. Further, 
it is regularly used without the article, though 
there are some exceptions, e.g. Jos 13®, 1 S 4’ 7’® 
1320 176 m 2 S S’®*^ 2V^{Keth.), 1 Ch 11’®*, 2 Ch 21’«. 
These facts differentiate this name, in a very 
marked way, from most other biblical names of 
peoples. 

Ijiis differentiation becomes the more marked 
when we note that it serves to affiliate the Philis¬ 
tine name in certain directions, as well as to sever 
it in other directions. Perhaps the name CaphtoHm 
and the six other unusual names mentioned 
with PUishttm in Gn 10*®* ’* follow completely 
the same usage, though the number of instances 
is too small to be decisive. The word RSphdimt 
when used as a gentilic name, follows the 
same usage ; and the other proper names of the 
giant peoples follow it in that they are used in 
the plural (see GlANT, etc.). The name 
denoting the Egyptian people, is plural except 
in Ezr 9’. The words * 9 ^ 13 , ‘Ethiopian,’ 

‘ Lybian,* '’jlpj, ‘ Chaldeean,* denoting peoples, are 
always plural, and are regularly definite without 
the article. All this is certainly significant of 
facts in Philistine history. Whether the facts 
thus signified are recoverable is another question. 

2 . Characteristics of the Philistines in the times 
when they are best knoxvn .—The usage attending 
the name is not more remarkable than are many 
of the facts concerning the Philistines themselves, 
as they appear in the OT. 

Their territory extended ‘from the Shihor* 
which is before Egypt, even unto the border of 
Ekron northward ’ (Jos 13®* ®). Its eastern limit 
was at Beth-shemesh (1 S 6 ’®). It included pos¬ 
sibly 2000 square miles of land, much of it re¬ 
markably fertile. Within this territory there 
were, according to the biblical writers, in the 
times when the Philistines were prominent, four 
kinds of inhabitants. First, tnere were the 
Philistines proper. Second, there were remnants 
of the Anaaim and the Awim in Gaza, Gath, 
Ashdod, etc. (Jos 11 ” 13®, Dt 2 ®*). These were 
politically Philistine, as the Anakim at Hebron 
were politically Amorite. Third, the accounts 
of the conquest under Joshua and of the subse¬ 
quent events seem to imply that there were 
Canaanites living among the Philistines, some of 
whom were conquered and superseded by Israel 
(see 3 below). Fourth, some of the southern 
Geshurites (Jos 18®, 1 S 27®), and perhaps other 
like tribes, lived within the Philistine territory, 
near the Egyptian border. It is noteworthy that 
the Philistines seem to have confined themselves 
to their own narrow region, even when for decade 
after decade they held dominion over the wider 
territories of Israel. It is recorded as an excep¬ 
tional fact that, after the overthrow of Saul at 
Gilboa, some of them became resident among 
the Israelites in the regions beyond Jezreel and 
Jordan (1 S 31’, 1 Ch 10’). 

The Philistines were proficient in agriculture 

* That la, either an arm of the NUe (DlUm.) or the WMp si- 
'ArtsA, • rlrer (^OJ) of B^ypt' 
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(Jg ®, 1 S 6, 2 K 8* etc.). They were skilful 
in architecture, in sculpture, in the working of 
iron and of the precious metals, and in other 
arts {e.g. Jg 16“’“ 1 S 5. “ 17®* « etc.). At a 

relatively early date they seem to have had 
monetary usages peculiar to themselves, witness 
the * eleven hundred of silver * (Jg 16®* ; cf. 

17*). In fine, they are presented to us as re¬ 
latively a wealthy and highly civilized people. 
So far as appears, it was only in later times tnat 
they engaged largely in commerce and maritime 
pursuits. 

Politically, they had five principal centres, the 
cities of Ashdod, Gaza, Ashkelon, Gath, and 
Ekron (wh. see, severally, and see also 1 S 6^*, 
Jos 13®, Zeph 2^’* etc.). It has been inferred that 
Ashdod possessed a right of hegemo^ over the 
others; out the order of mention difi^rs in dif¬ 
ferent places; and, judging by the history, the 
claim of Gath to the hegemony is much stronger 
than that of Ashdod. Besides the five, the Philis¬ 
tines had many other cities, the following (which 
see) being familiar examples: Gerar, Gezer, 
Timnah, Ziklag, Gob, Gibbethon, Jabneh (2 Ch 
26®) JT and many of them dwelt in unwalled towns 
(IS 6'®, Dt 2“); but the five principal centres 
representatively included them all (1 S 6*®). 

Their political organization was unique. The 
people of each centre are currently spoken of in 
the ordinary way in which other nationalities are 
mentioned, a.s * the Ashdodite,* * the Ashkelonite,* 
etc. But the centres themselves and their political 
heads are alike designated by the altogether pecu< 
liar word o'i’jp, tr. ‘ lords * in AV ana RV 

(Jos 13®, Jg 16* etc.). This word is used only in 
the plural. It is doubtless the native term, and 
has no near cognates in the Hebrew, save that a 
word of the same spelling is used (1 K 7®®) of some 
accessory to the wheels of the laver-bases of 
Solomon’s temple. Here the RV. following Vulg. 
and many lexicons, tr. by ^ axles,’ though the 
word is different from the one rendered ‘ axle- 
trees ’ in the same context. Half a dozen op¬ 
posing derivations have been conjectured for 
9 ^dnim, none of them more plausible than the 
natural suggestion that these nve cities and their 
chiefs were regarded as the centres or representa¬ 
tives of national power ; or that seren is tne Greek 
rOpavvos, 

The §&rdntmf * lords,* are distinguished from the 
adrim^ ‘captains* (1 S 18“ 29*"®, where AV 
and RV misleadingly translate ‘princes* instead 
of ‘captains*). The former are the depositaries 
of national authority, and the latter the men in 
actual military command. In particular cases, 
both offices may or may not have been combined 
in one person. The LaX prevailingly tr. §eren 
by aarpdmit or caTparla, ‘satrap* or ‘satrapy,* 
and sar by <rrpaTrrf6t, ‘captain,^ but sometimes 
interchange the two, and sometimes tr. q^rdnim 
by ‘rulers.* 

The functions of the qhrdnim were both civil and 
military. We have no account of any one a&ran 
acting by himself, but only of acts in which the 
whole body of qh'dnim participated. The accounts 
speak sometimes of the ‘ armies * and sometimes of 
the ‘army* of the Philistines (1 S 23® 28^ 29). 
Apparently each of the five centres had its inde¬ 
pendent force, but all were combined, in time of 
war, under one command. In David’s time Gath 
was especially prominent, and perhaps held the 
hegemony (1 Ch 20®, RV of 2 S 8^; of. 1 Ch 18»). 
King Achish of Gath may have been the Philistine 
commander-inoohief, though the narrative does not 
explicitly say so (1 S 29). 

We have no information as to whether the office 
of ^aTan was hereditary or elective or perpetuated 
in some other way, nor as to the relation ^tween 


this office and that of king. None of the Philistine 
kings who are mentioned reigned over all PhUistia 
(Gn 20* 26'* ®, Jer 25“, Zee 9®); tliey were all local. 
We are not told whether the ^Irdnim existed from 
the earliest times, or whether they continued to 
exist after the conquest by David. But in the one 
instance we have of a Philistine king in relations 
with the §irdnimi the instance of Achish (1S 28. 29), 
the king is compelled to submit to the s^rdntm, 
Achish may himself have been §eren of Gath, as 
well as king of Gath. 

The religion of the Philistines was in some 
respects unique (see Dagon and Baal-zebub). 
They were a very religious people. Their priests 
and diviners (IS 6*) had great influence. Their 
cloud-observing (?) soothsayers (Is 2®) were famous. 
Their being an uncircumcised pe^le is mucli 
emphasized in the biblical records (Jg 14® 15'®, 1 S 
14® 17*«* “ 31®, 2 S 1“ Jer 9*®* *«). 

They were distinguished especially for military 
prowess. Pretty full details of their system miglit 
be gathered from various parts of the Bible, in¬ 
cluding mention of their archers, their equipment 
for heavy armed infantry, their organization into 
hundreds and thousands, etc. (1 S 31®, 1 Ch 1(P, 
1 S 29*). The accounts make the impression that 
they usually fought as infantry, though chariots 
and cavalry are mentioned (1 S 13®, 2 S 1®, and 
perhaps Jg 1'®). We have descriptions of their 
savage treatment of the bodies of their fallen 
enemies (I S 31, 1 Ch 10), and of the honours with 
which their women welcomed their warriors re¬ 
turning from victory. But more significant than 
all matters of detail is the fact that this little 
nation, with its few hundred square miles of terri¬ 
tory, was able again and again to conquer Israel, 
and to hold Israel in subjection for generations. 

In their military operations they seem to have 
pursued a very definite policy. In the earlier 
stages of any movement of conquest they prac¬ 
tise effective and systematic pillage, as, for 
instance, in the case of Keilah (1 S 23'), or earlier, 
after their first great defeat of Saul (1 S 13'**'®). 
The indications are, however, that the Israelites 
increased in ovulation and wealth during the 
long periods or l^ilistine oppression, provided they 
were submissive. From this we may infer that it 
was the iiolicy of the conquerors, whenever resist¬ 
ance ceased, to abstain from pillage, doubtless 
exacting tribute instead, and finding it for their 
own interest to have the tributary people as pros¬ 
perous as possible. 

To secure submission, the Philistines practised 
the disaimament of the subjected people. We have 
an instance in the time of Saul (1 S 13'®'*®), and 
what seems to be an allusion to an earlier instance 
of the time of Shamgar (Jg 3®' 5®). According to 
the LXX in the first of these passages, the Philis¬ 
tines used this as a method of exacting tribute, 
suppressing the working of metals in Israel, and 
then compelling the Israelites to pay an exorbitant 
price for their tools. 

It was the Philistine policy to prevent the exist¬ 
ence of a united Israel. As long os David is king 
of Judah, and has a rival king farther north, they 
seem to be content. When Israel is divided, the 
Philistine supremacy is not imperilled. But when 
it is proposed that David reign over all the twelve 
tribes, tne Philistine armies march at once (2 S 5'^). 
A similar situation had arisen previously, when 
Samuel became judge (1 S 7*). 

Presumably, the Philistines did not achieve all 
their successes single-handed. It is a familiar fact 
that in cases of Egyptian invasion, in earlier times, 
or, later, of Assyrian invasion, it was the custom 
of the multituainous little peoples between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean to band to¬ 
gether against the common foe. Judging l^.tho 
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numbers of the Israelites, as mentioned in the 
Hexateuch, the invasion under Joshua was suffi¬ 
ciently formidable to call for similar confederations 
of the threatened peoples. As a matter of fact, 
the Bible represents the resistance made to Joshua 
and, later, to David as being of this character. 
We shall presently find evidence that in some of 
the wars o{ subjugation the Philistine success was 
due in part to the ability to array many allies 
against Israel. 

3. The History of the Philistines. —Beyond dis¬ 
pute, they were immigrants into Palestine. The 

f assages presently to be cited affirm this explicitly, 
t has been thought to be implied in tlie etymoloey 
of the Hebrew name PUishttm as well as of the 
Greek AXX60uXoi, So far, the problem is easy. 
But the questions whence they migrated, and 
when and how the migrating stock was modi¬ 
fied in its new seats, are questions not so readily 
answered. 

The Philistine language was probably Semitic, 
although the data whence this conclusion is drawn 
are restricted. So were certain important elements 
in their religion and their civilization. This proves 
either that the Philistines were originally Semitic, 
or that they changed their language, and to some 
extent their institutions, under the influence of 
the Semitic region to which they came. 

We are told that they came from Caphtor, as 
Israel from Egypt, or Aram from Kir (Am 9^ Dt 
2*-“); that they were Caphtorim (Dt 2”). They 
are called * the remnant of the coast of Caphtor * 
(Jer47**®). The Caphtorim are said to bo one of 
the seven nationalities begotten by Mizraim 
(Egypt), and the Philistines are said to have 
* come out * from the locality where one or more of 
the other six were (Gn The text has the 

adverb of place ‘from where,* not the pronoun 
‘ from whom,’ and the two expressions are not in 
Hebrew convertible. It is not said that the 
Philistines are descendants of the Casluhim and 
the others, and there is no need to transpose the 
clauses or otherwise change the text (but see Dillm. 
ad loc.). The net result from this part of the 
testimony is that the nucleus of the Philistine 
people consisted of Caphtorim, who migrated, 
witnin known historic times, from regions in¬ 
habited by Caphtorim and kindred peoples. 

But where was Caohtor ? The LXX uniformly 
either transliterate the name or make it Cappa¬ 
docia. Some have identified Caphtor with Cyprus. 
This finds some support in the fact that the Egyp¬ 
tian monuments associate the Philistines with the 
Zakkal, a people from Cyprus, and portray the 
two as scarcely distinguishable. Ebers, Hal4vy, 
and others have strongly held that Caphtor was a 
region in or near the Egyptian Delta. There is 
a strong recent trend toward the opinion that 
Caphtor was Crete, See Caphtor, Carites, 
Cherethites and Pelethites, Crete. 

The argument for identifying Caphtor with 
Crete connects itself closely with the phenomena 
presented by another biblical name. In two rela¬ 
tively late places (Zeph 2®, Ezk 25^®* i®) the Philis¬ 
tines are iaontified, wholly or in part, with the 
CMrethim, whom the LXa, in these places, make 
to be the Cretans. In both passages the word 
ChJ^rUhhn is used in a punning way, effecting a 
play on words. The name does not occur else¬ 
where in the plural, but, in the singular, ‘ the 
Cherethite’ is once mentioned (1 S 30”) as living 
in or near the Philistine country, and six or seven 
times in connexion with * the Pelethite,’a8 forming 
a part of king David’s military force (1 Ch 18^% 
2 g 8« 15« 20^ and Jfer^ of »», 1 K **). On the 
basis of these facts it is affirmed that Cherethite is 
another and earlier name for the Philistines, that 
they were Cretans, that Pelcthite is merely a 


variant form of Philistine^ and that David’s suc¬ 
cesses were largely due to his having Philistine 
troops. These conclusions are plausible, though 
they lack something of being sufficiently proved. 

The evidence, however, amounts to a strong 
probability in favour of the more general fact that 
the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere, who 
forced a settlement for themselves among the 
Semites and liephaim of the Mediterranean low¬ 
land, and adopted the language, and in part the 
religion and civilization, of the Semites whom they 
conquered. Of this we shall find many confirma¬ 
tions as we proceed to consider the evidence as to 
the date when the migration took place. 

Ramses ill. of Egypt, contemporary, in part, 
with Joshua, says that in his eighth year he 
repulsed an invasion made by six or seven hostile 
nations. Most or all of these nations have Greek 
names. They are kin to other Greek peoples, 
settled on the African coast west of the Delta, 
who made trouble for Ramses in his fifth and 
his eleventh years, and who had previously made 
trouble for his predecessors. The invaders who 
came in his eigiith year came by land and by 
sea. Those who came by land plundered the 
Syrian regions, ‘beginning with the people of 
Kheta, of Kadi (Galilee), and Carchemish, Aradus, 
and Alus,* established a rendezvous ‘ in the land 
of the Amorites,’ and were defeated by Ramses on 
the frontier between Egypt and the land of Zahi, 
that is, the region that we know as the land of the 
Philistines (Insc. in the Ramesseum at Luxor, as 
cited by Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs^ 
p. 329). Those who came by sea entered the 
mouths of the Nile, and were there defeated, large 
numbers of them being captured. 

Of these six or seven peoples, two are many 
times mentioned together, to the extent of being 
somewhat distinguished from the others. In the 
sculptures they closely resemble one another. 
They are, of course, Greek in features and equip¬ 
ment. Those two are the Zakkal and the Pulu- 
sata, Pulsata, Pulista, Purusata, Iffirosatha, as 
the name is variously transliterated. Scholars 
seem to agree that the Zakkal came from Cyprus. 
The Pulsata have been identified with the Pelasm, 
with the Prosoditae of Cyprus, and with the 
Philistines. Some of those who believe that they 
were the Philistines hold that they came at this 
time from Crete or Cyprus, and were settled by 
Ramses, after their defeat, in the cities of 
Zahi. I3ut it is more in accord >vith the whole 
of the evidence to hold that the Pulsata and the 
Zakkal had then been on this coast for some 
generations, keeping in coramimication with their 
Kindred in the vanous Greek regions, and now 
making themselves leaders in the movement of the 
hordes that sought the spoils of Egypt. If the 
Pulsata of Ramses had then just come from Crete, 
he would surely have designated them by their 
Greek name, and not by a Semitic descriptive 
word. If they had just come from Crete, it is 
difficult to account for the resemblance which the 
Egyptians found between them and the Cypriote 
Z^kal, while this is easily accounted for if the 
two had long been dwelling among Semitic neigh¬ 
bours on the coast. Other Greek invaders Ramses 
describes as ‘ kings,’ or as * peoples of the sea,’ but 
he speaks of the ‘ leaders of tne hostile bands ’ of 
the Pulsata and the Zakkal, just as he does in the 
case of the Edomites (‘Effigies at Medtnet-abu,’ as 
cited in Brugsch, Egypt under the Pharaohs^ 

. 332). Sayce {EHH p. 291) cites Hommel as 
aving found, a mention of the Zakkal on the coast 
near Dor, in a Babylonian document (WAIvf, B4, 
No. 2, lines 2,6) of the 15th cent. B.O. The writers 
of the history in the OT certainly thought of the 
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Philistines as well established in their country 
before the Exodus (Ex 13^^ 16** 23®*, Jos 13®* • etc.). 
Whether they believed that the Philistines were 
in the land in the time of Abraham and Isaac is 
not so certain. They designate as Philistine both 
the land and the people of that date (Gn 21*®* •* 
201.8.14.16. i8j^ 1)^1; it is easy to understand this m a 
mere geographical use of the term, or as proleptioal. 
On the other hand, however, these Philistines are 
described as a military people (Gn 21®®* “ 26*), and 
as having other resemblances to the Philistines of 
later times; and the proofs that the Philistine 
migration had not begun as early as the time of 
Abraham are not so decisive as many imagine. 

Whenever the Philistine settlements began, 
they probably began on a relatively small scale. 
The immigrants came in successive expeditions, 
and not all at once. In certain matters they 
accepted the conditions of life which they found 
on the soil. They became owners of cattle if the 
people whom they conquered were owners of cattle, 
and raisers of crops if the conquered were agricul¬ 
tural people. If they conquer^ Egyptian tribu¬ 
taries, they accepted the suzerainty without which 
Egypt would have forthwith expelled them. They 
seem to have accepted the Semitic names of the 
cities they conquered. At all events, Gaza, Gath, 
Ashkelon, and several other cities of the region 
were known by the names still familiar to us, as 
early as the time of Amenhotep ill. of Egypt (Tel 
el-.^ama letters). There were of them more 
men than women, and the marrying of native 
wives began at once. Their peculiar political 
organization, that of the f Jmnfm, presumably grew 
up upon the soil. From the time of Kamses IIL 
they were probably driven from the sea, isolated 
from their Greek kindred, and compelled to become 
a non-maritime people. Through these various 
changes of bloo<i, institutions, government, and 
external relations, they became at length differ¬ 
entiated as a people by themsrives. 

The accounts of the conquest by Joshua make 
the impression that the Philistines were then in 
their five central cities, but that there were also in 
the region several independent petty Canaanitish 
kingdoms; that Israel at that time conquered 
most of the Canaanite kingdoms, although it 
failed to permanently hold some of them (Jos 
1088.41 112.118 12W 1585-47 108.10 gtc.); but did not 
conquer the Philistine cities (Jos 13®**), though 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza are by the tenure of 
promise included in the inheritance of Judah (Jos 
1545-47 136)^ It ia said that Judah, after Joshua’s 
death, conquered Gaza, Ashkelon, and Ekron 
(Jg 1**), but that the Philistine cities were inde¬ 
pendent when the struggle of the conquest came 
to an end (Jg 3*). 

The biblical records signalize four periods of 
oppression of Israel by the Philistines. The first 
is that in which Shamgar was the deliverer (Jg 3** 
10**). This was in the time of the twenty years* 
^pression by Jabin and Sisera (Jg 4®‘* 5**®). 
Presumably, a generation or two of prosperity had 
raised Israel to a position where he was formidable 
to his neighbours, and so a coalition was formed 
against him by the Philistines and the many 
peoples of the north. The Philistine pressure 
was mainly felt by Judah and Simeon, and it 
may account for the absence of these two from 
Deborah’s roll-call of the tribes that marched 
against Jabin. We have no details of the Phil¬ 
istine operations, but there is a suggestion of a 
disarmament of their enemies, like that which was 
practised afterwards in the time of Saul (Jg 3** 6*).* 

The second Philistine oppression of Israel is that 
mentioned in Jg 10**® as occurring before the 

* Moore (Judges, pp. 80,106) ar^es that Shamgar appears too 
early as a champion against the Philistines. 


eighteen years of oppression by the Ammonites. 
Contrary to common opinion, the writer of this 
article holds that this was the oppression in which 
Samson distinguished himself (Jg 13®-16). It began, 
^parently, before Samson’s birth (Jg 13®), vmile 
Tola was judge. In the time of Samson’s wild 
youth it was so thoroughly a recognized fact (14^ 
16**) that it did not prevent relations between 
Israelite and Philistine families. It ceased when 
Samson was made judge, after the battle of Lehi 
(15*4-20)^ During the twenty years of his public 
life, the Philistines kept on their own side of the 
border (16), even when plotting against him. 

The third Philistine oppression was the one that 
lasted through the forty years that Eli was judge 
G S 4**, here regarded as corresponding to Jg 13*) 
and the twenty years that followed (1S 7®). 
After the first horrors of conquest were over, the 
Israelites seem to have prospered under the yoke, 
if we may judge of the population by the size 
of the armies (1 S 4®* ** 11* 15^). This oppression 
ceased after Samuel became judge (1 S 7^"^*). He 
defeated the Philistines in a decisive battle. He 
compelled them to surrender the cities in their 
country that belonged to Israel, that is, apparently, 
those tnat had formerly been Canaanite, and had 
been conquered by Israel. ‘And the Philistines 
were subdued, and they came no more into the 
coasts of Israel; and tlie hand of the Lord was 
against the Philistines ’ as long as Samuel remained 
chief magistrate of Israel, a statement not incon¬ 
sistent with 10® 13®* *®^*. 

The fourth oppression was that of the time of 
Saul. It began when Saul had been long enough 
on the throne for his son Jonathan to have ctowu to 
military age (I S 13*). The account says that they 
invadea Israel with an array extraordinarily large 
(IS 13®). Deal as we may with the numbers 
given, it appears that they had at that time great 
respect for the strength 01 Israel, and had gathered 
an immense body of allies to assist them. It 
turned out that their precaution was needless. 
Saul quarrelled with Samuel. His army melted 
away from him. With no resistance worthy of 
the name, the Philistines became masters, and 

lundered and disarmed Israel at will. Later, 

owever, Israel rallied. During the remainder of 
his reign Saul waged a series of fierce battles 
with the oppressors. He perished in the battle 
of Gilboa, and the Philistine power over Israel 
became supreme (1 S 31). 

Presumably both David and his northern com¬ 
petitor paid tribute to Philistia daring the seven 
and a half years that he reigned over Judah (2 S 
6®). Naturally, they interfered to prevent his 
becoming king over a united Israel. He defeated 
them in two desperate defensive campaigns (2 S 
6*®’®®), and then, in four or more aggressive expedi¬ 
tions (2 S 8* 21*®’*®), reduced them to subjection. 

In consequence of the disruption of the kingdom 
after the death of Solomon, the Philistines became 
independent, but they never re-established their 
earlier glory. We hear no more of their ^irdnim. 
Later, m the Assyrian times, they have a king for 
each of their cities (Zee 9®„ Jer 25®*, and many pas¬ 
sages in the records of Sargon and his successors). 
In the same later times they seem to be engaged 
in commerce, dealing especially in Israelitish spoils 
and slaves (Am I*’*, Jl 3^’*, cf. Ob*®* *^**®, detind- 
ing, however, on the date one assigns to Joel and 
Obadiah). Perhaps there are signs of a G reek revival 
among them (Jl 3®, and the Yavan of Sargon). 

However their institutions changed, we have 
frequent mention of the Philistines themselves. 
Among the cities fortified by Rehoboam were Gath 
and Mareshah, etc. (2 Ch 11*). The Philistines 
warred with Israel for Gibbethon (1 K 15®® 16*®)- 
They were celebrated for their oracles (2 K 1*) and 
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their soothsayers (Is 2®). Some of them paid 
tribute to Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 17^^), after whose 
death they raided Judah (21^®*^^). Philistia was 
a refuge for fugitives when the invasions of 
Shalmaneser ii., warring with Benhadad and 
his allies, caused famine in northern Israel 
(2 K 8^ ®). Hazael of Damascus captured Gath 
(2 K 12”). Ramman-nirArt III. of Assyria con¬ 
quered Damascus and took tribute from the 
Philistines. At this point there is a wide gap in 
the Assyrian records. When they again become 
available, the Philistines, with a multitude of 
other nations between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, have become independent of the 
Assyrian, and are again being reduced to subjec¬ 
tion. Uzziah of Judah is especially prominent 
among the rebel kings. Later, by intrigue and by 
arms, Tiglath pileser, to whom Ahaz of Judah was 
tributary, reduced Gaza and Ashkelon to tribute 
(B.c. 734). Under Sargon and Sennacherib there 
were two parties in the Philistine cities, the 
one favouring Assyria and the other favouring 
Hezekiah of Judah, and the latter was crushed. 
From Sargon to Assurbanipal the Assyrians have 
much to say concerning their Philistine conquests 
and subjects. The Philistine military operations 
of Uzziali and Hezekiah were doubtless connected 
with Assyrian politics (2 Ch 26®- 2 K18’* *), Their 
mutual relations to the Assyrians account for the 
fact that the Israelite historians and prophets, 
from Amos to Ezekiel, speak of the Pnilistines 
sometimes with denunciation, as enemies, but also 
often as having a common interest (2 Ch 28^®, la 9*® 
IP®, Am l«-8, Mio Zeph 2®-’, Jer 47®*’, Ezk 
1647.87 Am 3» 6® Zee 9®*®, Jer 26«-*>). 

Gath vanishes from the biblical records (except 
Mio P®) from the time of its capture by Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26®), and is similarly absent from the 
Assyrian monuments. 

Tne Philistines suffered greatly in the struggle 
between Egypt and Assyria, in the decades when 
the Assyrian power went down. Herodotus says 
that Psammitichus I, of Egypt, the contemporary 
of Manasseh and Josiah of Judah, took Ashdod 
after a siege of 29 years (ii. 157); that in the later 
part of his reign Scythian hordes plundered the 
temple of Venus at Ashkelon (i. 105); that his 
successor Necho, returning from the battle of 
Megiddo(when Josiah was slain, B.o. 608), captured 
Gaza (ii. 159); that when Cambyses invaded Egypt, 
about B.o. 625, Gaza and the whole coast belonged 
to the king of the Arabians (iii. 6). 

This is practically the close of Philistine history, 
though the cities and some of the institutions long 
survived, and the region has been the scene ol 
many interesting events. The Ashdodites came 
into collision witn Nehemiah (Neh 4^ 13®). Alex¬ 
ander the Great took Gaza from the Persians, 
Ptolemy Lagi did notable fighting there. In the 
Greek accounts of the Maccabsean times the Allo^ 
phuloi and the land of the Allophuloi figure pro¬ 
minently, and the land thus described is the 
Philistine country; but the persons called Allo¬ 
phuloi are any heathen in arms against Israel {e,g, 
1 Mac 3-4). Sketches of the later history are 
given under the names of the respective cities. 

Litbeatitri. — Hltadgr, UrgMchiehU . . . d«r PhUUtder; 
KdoImI, V6lkerta/4l ; Movers, Ph&nizier ; Pietechmann, Phdni- 
zisTf p. 261 ff.; Stark, Oaza und die phuUtditohe KiUte, Jena, 
1852. Of more real value are recent works on Palestinian 
geography and explorations, works which dre the text of 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, works on the history ol the 
nations mentions in the Bible, and commentaries on the 
biblioal passages where the Philistines are mentioned. As 
examples one may specify McCurdy, HPM vol. 1. sections 166, 
54, 192-194; Sayoe, EHU p. 291, and HCM (index); Q. A. 
Smith, HOHL oh. ix.; Brugsch, Egypt under the Phwraoht^ 

chs. ix.-xiv. etc.; W. Max Milller, AtUn u, Europa, 387 ff.; 
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PHILOLOGUS ($(\6 Xo 7 os).—T he name of a Chris¬ 
tian greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16^® along with 
Julia, Nereus, Olympaa, and others. The name is 
common among slaves and freedmen, and in inscrip¬ 
tions of the Imperial household {CIL vi. 4116). 
Philologus was commemorated with Patrobas 
(which see) on Nov. 4. Later legends about him 
will bo found in Acta Sanctorum^ Nov., ii. 1, p. 
222. A. C. Headlam. 

PHIL0MET0R.>-See Ptolemy vi. 

PHILOSOPHY.- 

Introduction : the place and function of philosophy; the re¬ 
lations between religion and philosophy; the periods of 
contact between them. 

i. The Problem of Greek Philosophy.~1. First Stage: early 
Greek thinkers. 2. Second stage: the Sophists; Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. 8. Third Stage: Stoics and Epicur¬ 
eans: Scepticism ; Neoplatonism. 

II. The Contact of Christianity with Greek Philosophy.—1. 
The Christian Unity: Christianity and Neoplatonism con¬ 
trasted. 2. Christianity and the Greek dualism : (i.) the 
speculative problem; (ii.) the ethical problem. 8. The 
relation of Christian experience to Greek forms of thought. 
Reference to the conclusions of the * historical ’ school. 

The Place and Function of Philosophy, —Man 
lives, and man thinks about the life he fives. This 
is the essence of his constitution as man. He is 
under the constraint of his nature to re-think the 
life he lives. This is his distinction from the 
lower animals, who live, but do not think of their 
life. Admit that man is an animal, and has been 
produced by evolution. Admit even that there are 
traces of several mental faculties in the lower 
animals. Yet the fact remains that for man alone 
does life present itself as an object of reflexion. 
For man alone is experience a problem. Philo¬ 
sophy, speaking broadly, is the activity of thought 
brought to bear on experience as a wnole. It is, 
in Scliwegler’s phrase, * the thinking consideration 
of things.* It is implied in the very fact of ex¬ 
perience being a problem that, throughout its 
manifold and aiverse elements, there is a unity of 
thought, reason, or spirit. If it were not so, ex- 

E erience would not be a problem, for it would never 
ave arisen as a whole out of the succession of 
separate sensations. It is the task of Philosophy 
to make explicit this unity which is implicit in 
human experience. We can see, therefore, in 
broad outline, the course which the history of 
Philosophy must take. It is a progress towards 
unity, towards a synthesis of elements, towards a 
view of human experience, with its varied contents, 
from one central standpoint. 

The stages of this progress will be marked by 
the unifying principles which they severally em¬ 
ploy. Such a principle, let us suppose, is reached, 
it serves to explain a number of the particular 
elements of experience, and to bring them into 
a harmony which shall for the time satisfactory 
to thought and stimulating to action. Soon, how¬ 
ever, it IS found that this synthetic principle is not 
adequate to the complexity of life. Elements of 
experience come into view which refuse to be ex- 

E lained by the alleged universal principle. The 
armony which was temporarily reached is broken. 
Tragic discord appears. The quest for unity has 
to be resumed with a deeper, sadder, insight, and 
a larger, more patient wisdom. As we review the 
histoiy of Philosophy, accordingly, we see that no 
speculative i^stem is final. Each system, in turn, 
has failed. We see, moreover, that Philosophy, if 
we choose to speak paradoxically, must always end 
in failure. It is the last result of thought to raise 
questions which thought alone cannot answer, to 
penetrate to discords which the energy of thought 
alone cannot reconcile. This very fauure PhRo- 
sophy, however, is, in the highest sense, its 
success. Want of finality in Philosophy, inability 
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to comprehend the variety of experience in one 
formula, ia not a mark of weakness, but of strength. 
It means that thought is not content with ab¬ 
stractions, but is resolute to face the facts of life 
in their fiilness and their mystery. It is essenti¬ 
ally the quest for a synthesis of life. The success 
of the quest consists in so deepening the problem 
that it is seen that no merely intellectual synthesis 
ia possible. The problem of Philosophy merges 
into the problem of Religion; and Philosophy 
points beyond itself. 

Religion and Philosophy thus present many 
features of resemblance and contrast, and have 
close and intricate mutual relations. Religion 
provides the solution which Philosophy seelcs. That 
which is the cmest of Philosophy is the realized 
experience of Religion, a unity in which the pro- 
foundest dillerences in life are actually reconciled, 
which leaves nothing beyond itself to confound 
the human spirit, but brings all elements of ex¬ 
perience into a perfect spiritual harmony. 

Towards religious experience, Philosophy renders 
a service which is at once apologetic and critical, 
and is in both aspects helpful and indeed indis¬ 
pensable. Philosophy vindicates the validity and 
reasonableness of religion. In the words of the 
Master of Balliol, it provides * a vindication of the 
religious consciousness—the consciousness of the 
infinite—as presupposed in that very consciousness 
of the finite which at present often claims to 
exclude it altogether, or to reduce it to an empty 
^otheosis of the unknown and unknowable* (E. 
Cfaird, Essays on Literature and Philosophy, vol. i. 
p. ‘J24). Philosophy at the same time has to con¬ 
sider the form in which this religious experience at 
any particular epoch clothes itself. Ana if it shall 
appear that tlie form contradicts the universality 
and comprehensiveness of the experience of which 
it is the expression, and is, therefore, falsifying and 
imperilling that experience, Philosophy must ruth¬ 
lessly asssol that form, and break it up, in name of 
that principle of reconciliation which is the inspira¬ 
tion and the goal both of thought and action. 
Religion holds an analogous position toward Philo¬ 
sophy, and has a work to do in its l^half, both 
constructive and critical. Religion discovers the 
principle for which Philosophy has been seek¬ 
ing, and exhibits it, not as a theory, but as a 
power, in the freshness and originality of actual 
life, transforming character and inspinng service. 
Philosophy, sinking into exhaustion through the 
inadequacy of the synthesis which it has reached, 
is rejuvenated at the fountain of religious experi¬ 
ence, and is enabled to meet the deepening com¬ 
plexity of its problem with a more comprehensive 
and more detailed explanation. Religion at the 
same time has to consiaer the intellectual synthesis 
to which its own inspiration has mven birth. And 
if it shall appear that this synthesis has omitted 
some element in the problem, and has obtained an 
appearance of harmony by neglecting some source 
01 discord, and is thus stopping the progress of 
thought short of its goal. Religion must resist the 
claim of this Philosophy to be absolute, must 
emphasize the neglected elements of the problem, 
ana must proclaim again the harmony which 
triumphs over the discords of life,— a harmony 
found not in intellectual formulse, but in the veri¬ 
fiable realities of spiritual experience. It follows 
that Philosophy and Religion can never in their 
inner meaning be opposed to one another. They 
are both necessities of the human spirit. Both 
alike presuppose the spiritual unity which pervades 
experience, and makes possible both thought and 
life. Each has its special function in apprehending 
and realizing this unity; and in their respective 
functions each is essential to the other. Those 
periods in which they come into close and con- 
voL. m.—54 


spicuous contact are peculiarly interesting in the 
history of each. The most important of these 
occurred in the beginning of the Christian era. 
In that period, Greek philosophy reached the 
goal of its long development, lii this article we 
desire to show what that goal was, and how, in 
reaching it, Greek philosophy asked a qi^icstion 
to whicn Christianity brought the only adequate 
answer. 

I. The Problem op Greek Philosophy.— 
The movement of Greek thought falls into three 
well-marked stages. In the first of these, the 
principle of explanation is sought beyond conscious¬ 
ness. In the second, a spiritual principle has been 
won, and is used for the comprehension of all 
existence, and the erection of a system of encyclo- 
psedio knowledge. In the third, thought retreats 
to the stnndpoint of the individual; the problem 
of knowledge is raised in its ocutest form; the 
exhaustion of Philosophy overtakes it, and an in¬ 
tense demand is made for a religious solution. 

1 . First Stage. —The early Greek thinker looks 
out upon nature with joyous curiosity, and asks, 
‘What is the principle which underlies these 
multitudinous phenomena?* The earliest philo¬ 
sophies contain brief dogmatic answers to this 
question. They are not valuable in themselves; 
but they are interesting as stating the problem 
of Philosophy, and indicating the goal of tnought. 
They are divided into four schools. The ionic 
School identified the explanation of all things 

t with one element in nature, saying with Thales 
I (B.d. 640-550), ‘all is water’; or with Anaxi¬ 
mander (B.C. 611-547), ‘all is matter,’ rb Hireipov; 
or with Anaximenes (B.C. 588-524), ‘all is air.* 

; The Pythagorean School passed flora substance 
to the proportion which aJl things bear to one 
another, and taught that ‘all is number.* The 
Eleatio School passed still further on the path of 
abstraction, from ‘substance’ and ‘number’ to 
‘being,* saying with Xenophanes (B.C. 676-480), 
‘ all is one.’ The Physicists, in reaction from this 
abstractness, sought to analyze existence into 
its material elements. This period closes with 
Anaxagoras (B.C. 500-428). His great distinction 
as a tninker is that he relics on the principle 
of reason, vov^, as the principle of explanation. 
Nous is a world-forming intelligence, acting on the 
primitive constituents of matter. Thus the first 
stage in the great movement of Greek philosophy 
has brought us to a spiritual principle. This is 
its great achievement, the spiendia heritage it 
hands on to succeeding generations of thiuKers. 
But along with this it also hands on another and 
less satisfactory heritage, viz. dualism, the opposi¬ 
tion of the spiritual and the material, Thought 
and Extension. 

2. Second Stage, —At the period of Greek history 
at which we have now arrived, about the middle 
of the 5th cent. B.C., we notice that the interest 
of thought is turning from the outer world of 
nature to the inner world of the human spirit. 
Thought, accordingly, becomes anthropological, 
and seeks the ultimate principles of truth, not 
beyond, but within man’s consciousness of himself. 

(a) The Sophists.— these men this now de¬ 
parture in the development of Philosophy is 
inaugurated. One of the most famous of them is 
Protagoras of Abdera(c. 440 B.C.), a pure subjectiv- 
ist, who taught that there is no absolute standard 
either of truth or right. Nothing is good or bad 
by nature (0v<rei), but merely by statute 
Another is Gorgias {o* 427 B.C.), wlio tanght a 
rigorous individualism, summed up in a series of 
paradoxes. Nothing exists; or, if something exists, 
it cannot be known; or, if it can be known, it 
cannot be communicated. The work of the Sophists 
was destructive, and often ethically mischievous. 
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but it was necessary, as a pr^aration for the great 
forward movement which Greek philosophy was 
now to take. Their mtrii is that thev have claimed 
on behalf of man that the principle which is to 
explain experience must be in harmony with his 
self-consciousness. Their defect is that they have 
construed man too poorly, and have regard^ self- 
consciousness as little more than individual opinion 
or feeling. 

(6) Socrates (B.C. 469 - 399).—In one sense Soc¬ 
rates is a Sophist. He occupies the position of 
subjectivity, and is a keen critic of conventional 
customs, institutions, and do^as. His aim, how¬ 
ever, is always positive. He desires to break 
through mere opinion in order that he may reach 
universal principles of thought and action. His 
method accordingly has a double aspect. It is 
destructive, an ‘irony* by which he destroys the 
conceit of knowledge and convinces of ignorance, 
which is the ‘original* sin of the Socratic theology; 
but it is also constructive, an obstetric process, 
whereby universal truth is brought to the birth, 
and instinct is raised to the rank of clear self- 
consciousness. In a word, his method is induc¬ 
tion, the process whereby is discerned in a mass of 
particulars what is universal, and therefore funda¬ 
mental and true. The last result of this method 
is condensed into the famous Socratic phrase, 
‘ Virtue is knowledge,* knowledge of universal 
principles of thought and action. In Socrates the 
problem of Greek philosophy has deepened so as to 
include the element of man’s conscious life. It 
has become a moral, even a religious problem, how 
to live life whole, and reach a complete synthesis 
of experience. Socrates finds the answer in Thought 
or the Universal. His gospel is ‘Salvation by 
Wisdom.* Defective as it was, the teaching of 
Socrates declared the supreme worth of man as a 
spiritual being. It gave direction to the whole 
subsequent course of Greek thought, till at length 
the problem became too complex for the Socratic 
solution. 

(c) Flato (B.C. 427-347) and Aristotle (B.C. 385- 
322).—Socrates attempted no systematization of 
thought. He was content with enunciating and 
illustrating a principle. It was the work of 
Plato and Aristotle to take the Socratic prima<;y 
of thought, and from this standpoint to frame 
systems of knowledge. Their systems have been 
called ‘splendid digressions.* This would be in¬ 
correct ii it meant that they were not in the main 
current of Greek thought. It is true, however, 
that one element prominent in Socrates is lost in 
them, to reappear with yet stronger emphasis in 
the post - Aristotelian thinkers, viz. subjectivity. 
They treat thought as a universal organ. Man as 
an individual falls into the background. Their 
problem is that of all Philosophy, to find a unity 
that shall reconcile all differences; but among 
these the self-assertion of the individual and the 
claim of the particular have not found their place. 

The Socratic universal principles are in Plato 
* ideas,’ which are reached by ‘ reminiscence,’ and 
fonn the archetypes of all things. Supreme among 
the ideas is the Good, the ultimate reality, the 
common ground of all thought and being. The 
Good is Uod; but for Plato the question of the 
personality of God has not arisen. He is moving 
in the pure ether of speculation, high above the 
strife and tragedy which make men so eagerly 
demand or so passionately deny a personal GoL 
Aristotle occupies the same grouna as Plato in 
holding that the universal is the real. But he has 
a deeper interest than Plato in the phenomenal 
and the particular. His aim is to bring the uni¬ 
versal and particular together, and to exhibit them 
in their true relations. The formula he uses is 
that of Form and Matter, etdos and 0X9. Form 


acts as a plastic artist, taking up the rude amor¬ 
phous matter, and transforming or rather forming 
it into actuality. Not only so, but this relation 
has stages; that which is Form to what is beneath 
it, being Matter to what is above it. Thus there 
is a oh&in of being with mere Matter at one end 
and pure Form at the other. Pure Form originates 
the whole movement of existence, but is itself un¬ 
moved. It is Thougdit, in its pure activity, having 
no object but itself, Very Thought of Very Thought, 
voTjffis Thus the high level of Greek specu¬ 

lation is theism, not that of the Hebrews with its 
ethical content, but a theism of thought, in which 
God abides by Himself in the bliss of perfect know¬ 
ledge. 

Both in Plato and in Aristotle the Unity is 
magnificent, but it is incomplete. The dualism of 
Anaxagoras is not yet exorcized. The phenomenal 
and the individual still fall apart from this sublime 
transcendental Thought. They must receive their 
proper place before a true unity can be reached, 
and when it is, it will not be merely intellectual. 

3. Third Stage. —In this, the closing period of 
Greek philosophy, a great change has come over 
the ancient world. It is the age of world-wide 
empire, crushing out the earlier civic life. It is 
therefore also the age of individualism. 

In Plato and Aristotle we are aware of an aloof¬ 
ness from the problems that most interest us ; but 
in the post-Aristotelian philosophies we find an 
affinity with our modes of thought and our general 
attitude toward life which make them interesting 
and valuable, though speculatively they are be¬ 
neath the level of the great encyclopoedic systems 
which immediately preceded them. T^e Philosophy 
of this period is intensely and increasingly occupied 
with the needs of man. To begin with, it is essen¬ 
tially Ethic, and this Ethic is meant to suffice man 
for religion. As it advances, it becomes more and 
more religious, till in the end, in Neoplatonism it is 
avowedly Religion. The systems of this period all 
logically connect themselves with elements to be 
found in Aristotle. In Aristotle we have still the 
Greek dualism unreconciled. Form and Matter, 
Reason and Sense, are still in opposition. Accord¬ 
ingly we find : (a) one system which makes Reason 
its ruling principle; [b) another which chooses 
Sense for its keynote; (c) a third which chooses 
either element to contradict and destroy the other; 
{d) finally, a system which strives to rise above the 
antagonism of elements, and makes a leap for unity. 

(а) The first is Stoicism^ which regaras the soul 
of the universe as rational, and gives to it the 
si^iiicant title of the Logos. Of this rational 
whole of things, man is part. He finds salvation, 
accordingly, in living according to nature, taking 
his place at the standpoint of all governing Reason. 
Thus all things work together for his good. Stoi¬ 
cism, to its eternal honour, lays hold of human per¬ 
sonality, and attributes to it absolute independence 
and infinite worth. In this aspect it approximates 
to Christianity, and formed a mental and moral 
discipline which prepared the Roman world for 
the preaching of the gospel. At the same time, 
Stoicism failed as a redemptive power in the fast¬ 
growing corruption of the Roman world. It is 
* Salvation by Wisdom,* limited, therefore, to the 
few, and precarious even in them. Reason fails 
as a reconciling, unifying principle. See STOICS. 

(б) The second is Epicureanism^ which frankly 
makes matter the ^ound of all things, sense the 
ultimate principle of knowledge and action. The 
Epicurean, like the Stoic, said, ‘ Live according to 
nature*; but nature, as he conceived itj was 
material only, and the end of a life within its 
limits is no more than pleasure. Such a principle 
does not necessarily lead to vice j but it may 

to this as well as to virtue; and in any oa&e it fails 
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which must be taken out of the way before the 
human spirit can be at one mth God. Christ has 
done this in the deed of sin-bearing. Christ is risen. 
His life, while lifted above time and space, is con¬ 
tinued in organic union with those who occupy 
time and space. He raises them through personad 
union with Himself into union with God. He in 
them is the source of a life whose spirit is sonship, 
whose privilege is communion, whose goal is like¬ 
ness. The occasional ecstasy, which was the 
highest privilege possible under Neoplatonism, is 
replaced oy a daily fellowship, without ecstasy but 
with true and abiding intimacy, open not to a few 
accomplished spirits, but to all who come to God 
through Christ. 

Witli this the Christian solution is complete. 
The problem, constituted by antagonism or the 
human will to the divine, is solved at length. 

2 . Christianity anij tub Greek Dualism, 
—Greek Philosophy, as we have seen in the foregoing 
sketch, was haunted by a dualism which it sought 
in vain to overcome. The secret of the failure lay 
in not conceiving the dualism profoundly enough. 
Christianity penetrates beneath the dualism of 
elements to antagonism of wills. The Greek 
problem lies within the Christian problem. The 
Christian solution is at tiie same time also the 
solution of the Greek problem. This does not 
mean that Christianity is a philosophy, or has its 
truth bound up with any special metaphysical 
system. It is a Religion. But it is a religion 
which provides the unitv sought for by Pliilo- 
sophy.* It contains, tnerefore, implicitly the 
answer to the question raised by Philosophy. 

(i.) The speculative problem. The Greek mind 
presupposed the irreconcilability of form and 
matter. The utmost effort in the direction of 
reconciliation was that made by Neoplatonism, the 
filling up of the gulf by a series oi emanations. 
The Christian teachers, surveying the long toil 
of the Greeks after wisdom, said in effect, ‘The 
ultimate dualism is not that of form and matter; 
it is that of the divine and human wills. What 
hinders man from reaching God is not his material 
environment, but his sin. Christ has taken away 
the sin of man. The Incarnate Christ may be 
reached by any human soul, immediately, at a step, 
a touch, a look. And when Christ is reached, God 
is reached.* They found, however, that the Greek 
mind was hag-ridden by phrases and formul®, 
Pleroma, ^gos, and what not, all implying the 
impossibility of getting to God except by a clumsy 
machinery of emanations. They therefore boldly 
adopted this nomenclature and baptized it into 
Chnst. 

What was supposed to be done by emanations, 
etc., and never really was done, has been done by 
Christ. He that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father. Do th^ speak of the Pleroma ? He is the i 
Pleroma (so in Colossians). Do th^ speak of the 
Logos ? He is the Logos (so in the Pourth Gospel). 
These Greek philosophic terms do not indicate that 
the Christian leaders who use them are sitting at 
the feet of Greek metaphysicians. The NT con¬ 
veys a thought which bad another origin than 
the speculations of a Philo; but, entering the 
Greek world at the time it did, it uses the terms 
which expressed the endeavour of the Greek mind, 

* The reference In Ool 28 it not to be regarded at a con¬ 
demnation by the apostle of Philosophy in itself. It has in 
view a definite form of teaching, easily recognizable by the 
first readers of the Epistle, thoi^h affording matter of inquiry 
and discussion in later times. This teaching was probamy of 
a theosophic Jewish Ohx^tian character, not without relation, 
as Lightfoot and others have Shown, to the Gnostic Judaism 
of the K^nes (see art. Oolossiavb). Bengel’s remark is appo¬ 
site, ‘ Philosophia in se est fnedium quiddam: sed taraen faciuor 
abusus ad fraudem^ in ea pnesertim philosophia Judaica, 
quam turn Jactabant et puritati fldei Skttempenre conabantur' 
(OnommN.T, inloe.X 


to carry the truth which the Greek mind despaired 
of reaching. In other words, Cliristianity, not by 
emanations or by hypostatized abstractions, but 
by the living Clirist, lifts men to a central stand¬ 
point, and enables them to look out on experience 
as a unity, and to see even in its most material 
elements no remote antithesis to God, but the 
manifestation of His mind, the instrument of His 
purpose. God is self-revealing Spirit. The uni¬ 
verse is spiritual to its core. Christ has abolished 
dualism. Christianity, it cannot be too much 
insisted on, is not a philosophy; but it is the 
inspiration and the goal of all philosophy. 

(li.) The practical problem. The Greek dualism 
haunts Greek ethic, and sets Reason and Sense in 
eternal opposition. The senses, seated in man’s 
material frame, form the great hindrance to virtue. 
Greek ethic, accordingly, resolves itself very much 
into various plans for the disposal of the sensual ele¬ 
ment in man's nature. Neoplatonism preaches the 
elimination of sense by an ascetic discipline, which 
shall gradually set the spiritual nature of man free 
from all perturbation by the senses. Stoicism 

E roclaims the dominion of reason over the passions. 

Ian is to be a despot in the domain of his nature, 
crushing every uprising of sense with the proud 
might of reason. Aristotelianism, breathing the 
classic spirit of Hellenism, teaches that reason is 
to use sense as an artist uses the material with 
which he works, and by means of which he elabor¬ 
ates an artistic product. 

Tracing evil to the senses as a given element 
in man’s constitution, Greek ethic never deepens 
toward conviction of sin, has no need or room for 
redemption, and remains always proud and self- 
sufficient. Christianity by a deeper analysis traces 
evil, not to sense as an element in man’s constitu¬ 
tion, but to will, i.e. to the man himself in revolt 
from God. It therefore accumulates upon man 
responsibility for moral evil, and deeply humbles 
him before God. Christian morality, accordingly, 
has the note of humility and contrition which is 
absent from Greek ethic. It also exalts man, and 
holds out to him hope of an attainment far higher 
than was possible under Greek ethic. Let his will 
be yielded to God and made one with the divine 
will. He is then at once placed in a position which 
is central and supreme, llis whole nature, includ¬ 
ing his material frame, is now a domain wherein 
the will of God is being progressively realized. 
The painful and precarious treatment of sense as 
an alien element is replaced by a process by which 
every element in mans complex nature is brought 
into harmony. This process has its human side, 
requiring strength of will and strenuousness of 
purpose. It is conducted, however, in the mi^ht 
of a divine energy, and its product, the Christian 
character, is not a manufactered article in which 
man may pride himself, but a creation, the work 
of the Divine Spirit operating immediately upon 
the surrendered spirit of man. 

3 . The Relation of Christian Experi¬ 
ence TO Greek Forms of The after¬ 

relations of Christian faith to Greek forms of 
thought have been made a subject of close and pro¬ 
longed investigation by the modern school of 
historical criticism of which Harnack is the great 
representative, and of which Hatch and MoGiffert 
are leading English examples. The work of this 
school is of priceless value in respect of its pure 
historical research. But in so far as it is dom¬ 
inated by certain presuppositions, and is deter¬ 
mined by a certain preconceived idea, it seems 
to the present writer to be mistaken in its results. 
That dogma is 'in its conception and develop¬ 
ment a product of the Greek spirit on the soil 
of the gospel’ (Harnack) may in a sense be ad¬ 
mitted. At the same time, care most be taken 
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in the application of such a principle to do 
justice to tlie original content of the gospel with 
which later reflections had to deal. In the hands 
of certain members of the school it niav be 
doubted whether this is secured. In the llibbert 
Lecture of the late Dr. Hatch, the problem, as 
conceived bjr these writers, is expressed with a 
clearness which leaves nothing to he desired, viz. 

‘ Why an ethical sermon stood in the forefront of 
the teaching of Jesus, and a metaphysical creed in 
the forefront of the Christianity of the 4th cent. ? * 
The conclusion to which the brilliant ability and 
ripe scholarship of the author are devoted is, that 
this change, being ‘coincident with the trans¬ 
ference of Christianity from a Semitic to a Greek 
soil,* is ‘ the result of Greek influence.* In plain 
words, primitive Christianity was simple etnical 
teaching regarding God and duty, undisturbed by 
intellectual problems, and absolutely free^ from 
speculative elements. Theology, as embodied in 
tlie great creeds, is a superstructure of mischievous 
metaphysic reared by the fruitless subtlety of the 
Greek intellect, which must be swept away before 
genuine Christianity can be revealed in pristine 
beauty and power. 

Obviously, then, the question is as to the nature 
of primitive Christianity. Is it true that it was 
etliical merely? Is it true that its essence is 
summed up in the Sermon on the Mount? Is it 
permissible to lay aside every element in the NT 
that is not rigidly and exclusively ‘ ethical ’ ? Is 
it fair to state the problem as being the transition 
from the Sermon on the Mount to the Nicene 
Creed? If the problem be misleading, the con¬ 
clusions cannot fail to be erroneous. In order to 
reduce the problem to the simplicity and narrow¬ 
ness of the above statement, the following positions 
must be maintained. (1) Jesus Christ cannot have 
been more than a unique religious personality, with 
deep and true moral instincts, and a high degree 
of spiritual-mindedness. He cannot have made 
Himself the centre of His message. His declara¬ 
tions regarding His second coming must have been 
an afterthought, due to the discovery on His part 
that His mission was to end in His being rejected 
and put to death. Here we have to aslc ; (a) Is 
this a fair account of the Jesus of the Gospels? 
Can the personality of Christ as presented in those 
narratives be reduced to the outlines of such a 
sketch ? Take the picture of Jesus drawn by the 
historical school and place it beside that given in 
the Gospels, and say if they are duplicates. If 
that of the historic^ school be correct, then that 
of the Gospels is not merely incorrect in certain 
features, but is a sheer monstrosity, which invali¬ 
dates the whole Gospel narrative, and makes it 
valueless for purposes of sober history. (6) Is it 
fair to ignore the self-consciousness of Jesus as 
gathered into His most pregnant sayings? On 
wliat principles of historic research is it permissible 
to discount the self-assertion of Jesus? Has the 
Self of Jesus not such a place even in that very 
Sermon on the Mount as to give an entirely 
diflerent view of the sermon itself, and an entirely 
diflerent reading of the problem * from the Sermon 
on the Mount to the Nicene Creed*? (2) The 
religion of the primitive disciples must have been 
simply Jewish Unitarianism and Jewish Legalism, 
moulAed in some of their elements by the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus regarding God and duty. Here 
again the question is as to matter of fact. Is this 
tlie whole truth regarding the first generation 
of Christians? Is this account a fair interpreta¬ 
tion of the narrative in the Acts? Can the life 
and work of the early Church, its worship, its 
preaching, its missionary impulse, its labours and 
martyrdoms, be made intelligible on such a sup¬ 
position ? In particular, is it fair to discount the 


place which the Risen Christ had in the faith of 
the early Church? Why was He worshipped, 
prayed to, trusted, served, and that long before 
Hefienic influence had touched the Church’s creed ? 
Give due weight to the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
estimate aright the place of the Risen Christ in 
the life of the early Christians ; and the positions 
of Hatch and McGiffert must be profoundly modi¬ 
fied. (3) The conceptions of Christ to be found 
in the NT writings must be due to peculiarities in 
the intellectual history of their authors, and cannot 
express anything in the general belief of Christians. 
On the face of it, such a proposition is utterly im¬ 
probable. The NT writings are chiefly letters 
between correspondents. Whatever may have 
been the intellectual idiosyncrasies of the writers, 
it is inconceivable that they do not express a 
consciousness common to writers and recipients. 
Indeed, this is expressly claimed by the writers, 
and Raul insists that his teaching is simply the 
faith of Christian people as such. The existence 
of a Pauline or Johan nine Christianity which was 
not that of the Church at large, and, in particular, 
was not the Christianity of Christ, is an unproved 
hypothesis, not warranted by the known facts of 
the NT period, and not required for their inter¬ 
pretation. 

If, then, the NT as a whde is substantially 
correct, both in its narratives of events and in its 
interpretation of them, the problem for the his¬ 
torian is not ‘ from the Sermon on the Mount to 
the Nicene Creed,* but ‘ from the NT as a whole to 
the Nicene Creed.* The question at issue is, ‘Is 
there anything in the Nicene Creed which, in 
respect of the truth sought to be expressed, is not 
already in the New Testament?* 

Go back now to the moral and intellectual situa¬ 
tion of the age in which Christianity appeared. 
Greek philosophy has led men to a luimamental 
dualism, and has uttered the demand of the human 
spirit for union with God. Neoplatonism, the last 
despairing ettort of Greek thought, fails to meet 
the demand. Christianity enters the Hellenic 
world with the proclamation of that for which 
Hellenic thought had sought in vain, union with 
God. This, accomplished in Christ, is its message 
to the Hellenic world, and to the heart of man as 
such. A mere amended Judaism would have had 
no point of contact with the Greek mind, or with 
the spirit of man anywhere. The personal Christ, 

I Son of God and Son of Man, is the centre of the 
primitive gospel. 

Conceive now Christianity entering the Hellenic 
world ; it will bear a twofold relation to Hellenic 
culture and to Greek forms of thought, (a) It 
will be influenced by them. It is implicitly the 
solution of the problem of Greek philosophy. It 
will thus naturally use the terminology of Greek 
philosophy, and fill the formuhe of unsuccessful 
thought with the meanings of a divine revelation, 
(6) It will stilfly refuse to be coerced by them. 
The Christian idea of union with God, viz. recon¬ 
ciliation through a Person, utterly transcended 
Greek thought. Again and again, in the centuries 
preceding Nicsea, the attempt was made to reduce 
Christianity to a phase of Greek Philosophy. 
Sabellianism on the one hand, Arianiam on tne 
other, were more logically consistent as specula¬ 
tive systems than the fulness of the gospel. Yet 
Christianity declined to surrender its mdepend- 
ence. In the end the Christian pperience was 
gathered into the Nicene Creed, which, in effect, is 
this; Christianity, stating, in terms borrowed 
from Greek Philosophy, that which is too great 
for any system of philosophy, a truth distinctive, 
unique, a revelation, not a discovery. 

Litsraturi. —On the nature and function of Philofop^, E. 
Oaird, Ei»(ky%t 2 vole. 1892. On the relation between Philo 
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•ophy und Religion, E. Oaird, Evolution of Religion^ 2 volfl. 
1898; And dlAousaions in T. H. Green’s Collected Works (1888), 
Tol. iii. On the development of Greek Philosophy, the Histories 
of Philosophy by Schwegler (1847, Eng. tr. 1867), Zeller (1883, 
Eng. tr. 1886), Ueberweg (7th ed. 1888-86, Eng. tr. from 4th ed. 
187S5-74), Wiudelbsnd (Gesch. der alien PhilosophUt 1888, Eng. 
tr. 1900; Gesch. der Phil. 1802). On Neoplatonism and its rela¬ 
tion to Christianity, Harnack, Dogmengeschiehte^ 1886-90 (Eng. 
tr. 1894-99). On the relation of Christiani^ to Greek Philosophy, 
Hatch, llmert Lectures, 1888. T. B. KILPATRICK. 

PHINEES (^iveh, Finees).^!, Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron. 1 Es 6® 8®* “ 
(B 4>op6$f A 2 Es 1^®. 2. The son of Heli 

and father of Acliias. These three names are 
mentioned among the progenitors of Ezra only in 
2 Es 1^ (cf. the lists inJEzr 7, 1 Es 8): their inser¬ 
tion here is probably an error, since Ezra belonged 
to the line or Eleazar, and Phinehas son of Eh to 
the younger branch of the line of Ithamar. 8. A 
priest of the time of Ezra, and father of Eleazar, 
1 Es (LXX **). H. ST. J. Thackeray. 

PHINEHAS (Dijv», LXX — 1. Son of 

Eleazar, and his successor in the high priesthood, 
Ex 6“ 1 Ch 6®*®®, Ezr 7®, 1 Es 8^, 2 Es 1*. The 
circumstance by which Phinehas is chiefly re¬ 
membered (Nu 25) bears a striking analog to 
the most decisive crisis in the life of St. Peter. 
The great confession at Cmsarea - Philippi was 
Bcarcmy more significant and epoch-making in the 
growth of Christian discipleship than was tnat act 
of fiery zeal at Shittim in the history of the Old 
Covenant, when for the first time the Mosaic 
reli^on came into collision with Baal worship, 
its future rival. In both cases we have, * in the 
fulness of the time,’ a great moral decision to be 
made of world imj^rtance, Mehoyah or Baal,’ 
* but whom say ye that I am ? ’ Alike at Shittim 
and at Cmsarea, amidst a general hesitancy and 
failure to grasp the situation, there is a prompt 
response on the paxt of one alone, followed by the 
pronouncement on that one of a siraal blessing of 
far-reaching import. When ‘ Israel joined himself 
unto Baal-neor^it was no ordinary revolt or mur¬ 
muring. Something more was needed ^to make 
atonement ’ than the official execution by man of 
‘all the chiefs of the pe(mle,’ or even than the 
visitation of a plague by God. The Divine want 
was satisfied by the personal devotion of the young 
priest who, while others wept helplessly, identi¬ 
fied himself with ‘the Lord whose name is Jealous’ 
(‘ He was jealous with my jealousy among them’), 
and determined for ever the rightful attitude of 
a whole-hearted servant of J" towards any en¬ 
croachments of the abominable idolatries of the 
heathen. Accordingly we find that the slaying 
of Zimri and Cozbi was ever after one of the proud 
and stimulating memories of Israel’s past history. 
In the psalmist’s retrospect (Ps 106*®*”) Phinehas, 
it is implied, was a second Abraham. His deed 
of faith ‘ was counted unto him for ri^teousness, 
unto all generations for evermore.’ The son of 
Sirach in his ‘praise of famous men* stamps 
Phinehas as * the third in glory ’ after Moses and 
Aaron, ‘ in that he was zealous in the fear of the 
Lord, and stood fast in the good forwardness of his 
soul when the people turned away, and he made 
reconciliation for Israel ’ (Sir 45*®'“). The slaughter 
of the apostate Jew and of the king’s commissioner 
at the hands of Mattathias, which initiated the 
Maccabman revolt, recalls to the historian the 
example of Phinehas, and, in his dying exhortation 
to his sons, Mattathias reminds them how ‘Phinehas 
our father, for that he was zealous exceedingly, 
obtained the covenant of an everlasting priest¬ 
hood’ (1 Mao 2^^). With respect to this cove¬ 
nant, reasons have been given under the article 
Abiathar for believing that the promise to 
Phinehas of an everlasting priesthood was con¬ 


ditional, as are all the promises of God, and that, 
in fact, Abiathar was his last direct representative. 
The other notices of Phinehas in the Bible history 
are of lesser importance. Nu 31® (P) states that 
he accompanied the punitive expedition against 
Midian, not as commander (Jos. Ant. iv. vii. 1), 
but in his priestly capacity, ‘with the vessels of 
the sanctuary ana the trumpets for the alarm in 
his hand,’ in accordance with the law (Nu 10®* ®; 
of. 2 Ch 13^*). He was leader and spokesman of 
the deputation from the western tribes to the 
eastern concerning the erection of the altar Ed 
(Jos 22^®* “‘®*); and in Jg 20*® the civil war be¬ 
tween Benjamin and the other tribes is incidentally 
stated to have occurred during his high priesthood, 
and that the ark was then at Bethel (so also Jos. 
AnL V. ii. 10), not at Shiloh as previously and 
subsequently (Jos 18^ 1 S 4®). Ewald {HI ii. 313) 
notes that the estate given to Eleazar (Jos 24®*), 
being called Gibeath-phinohas, is ‘ a proof that in 
popmar estimation he ranked even higher than 
Iiis father.* For this place see art. Gibe All, 8. 
According to 1 Ch 9“ Phinehas at one time had 
been superintendent of the Korahite gate-ke^ers. 
‘The sons of Phinehas’ (Ezr 8*, 1 Es 8**, 1 Es 6®) 
seems to mean the clan of priests who elsewhere 
are called sons of Eleazar. 

It remains that a brief mention should be made 
of the legends that gather round Phinehas in 
Rabbinical literature. His grandfather Putiel 
(Ex 6*®) was identified with Jethro by an absurd 
etymology, and Phinehas, before his great exploit, 
had been constantly reproached with his Midianite 
origin {Sota, Gemara, viii. 6, ed. Wagenseil and 
Targ. of Jonathan), In the Targ. of Jonathan on 
Nu 25, twelve signs testify to a Divine interposi¬ 
tion in the death of Zimri and Cozbi, and the 
promise of God receives this remarkable addition : 
* I will make him the angel of the covenant, that 
he may live for ever to proclaim redemption at 
the end of the days.’ A combination of this legend 
with Mai 4® is the probable origin of the wide- 
^read belief in the identity of Phinehas with 
Elijah (Fabricius, Cod. meudepig. Vet. Test, ch. 
170; Seder Olam, ed. Meyer, pp. 261, 845). He 
was also identified with the anonymous prophet 
of Jg 6® {Seder Olam, ch. xx.) and with the prophet 
who denounced Eli (Jerome, Qu. Ileb. on 1 S 2*^). 
Eusebius {Civron, An. 860) blunderingly identifies 
Phinehas with Eli. Phinehas was also said to 
have been the author of the last verse of the Book 
of Joshua, and of an explanation of sacred names 
(Fabricius, l.o.). 

2. Younger son of Eli, 1 8 1*. Jos. {AnJt. v. 
xi. 2) says that his father had resigned the office 
of high priesthood to him on account of his old 
age. It IS true that the biblical narrative implies 
throughout that Hophni and Phinehas performed 
the active functions of the priesthood, out there 
seems no other ground for this supposed abdication 
in favour of the younger son than the fact that 
the succeeding high priests were descended from 
him. Hophni was probably childless. Two sons 
of Phinehas are mentioned, Ahitub (1 S 14®) and 
Ichabod (1 S 4*^). On the other hand, it is almost 
certain that in 2 Es 1* this Phinehas is reckoned 
among the high priests. That list alone inserts 
Heli, Phinees, and Achias (i.e. Ahiiah) between 
Amarioh and Ahitub. This is eviaenUy an at¬ 
tempt to make a complete list by adding Eli and 
his successors, who are ignored in Ch, Ezr, and 
1 Es. This is not the place to moralize on the 
excesses of Phinehas and his brother, or on their 
indulgent father’s dignified but feeble remon¬ 
strances, or on their miserable death. Their ritual 
irregularity, however, demands an explanation. 
They committed two distinot breaches oi the law. 
{a) It seems clear that ‘the memorial,’ whieh in 
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animal peace-offerings was the inner fat (Lv 3), 
was always burnt on the altar first; that is, the 
Lord received His portion before either priest or 
offerer took theirs, {b) The portion of the animal 
due to the priest was strictly defined, although 
neither the law of Lv 7®^ (‘tne wave breast and 
the heave thigh have I taken . . . and given unto 
Aaron the priest and unto his sons as a due for 
ever from the children of Israel *) nor that of Dt 
18* (‘they shall give unto the priest the shoulder 
and the two cheeks and the maw*) may have 
been then in force. The worshippers, however, 
seem to have resented the impiety more than 
the greed of the priests. The sin of the young 
men is graphically summed up in the statement 
that ‘they contemned (ixk 3) the offering of the 
Lord* (1 § 2^^, on which see Driver or H. P. 
Smith). 

3. Ezr 8“, 1 Es 8**. Father of Eleazar, one of 
the two priests wlio received at Jerusalem the 
offerings brought by Ezra from Babylon. 

N. J . D. White. 

PHINOE AV Phinees), 1 Es 5*^=Paseah 

Ezr Neh 7®^ 

PHLEGON (^\iyu)v). —The name of a Christian 
greeted with others by St. Paul in Ko 16'^ He is 
commemorated with Ilerodion and Asyncritus 
(which see) on April 8 (Acta Sanctorum^ April, i. 
p. 741). The name was borne by a Greek writer 
of the 2nd cent, who is stated by Origen to have 
given some information concerning Christ. 

A. C. Hkadlam. 

PHCEBE (M^r }).—In Ro 16' St. Paul commends 
Phoebe to the Roman Christians. He describes her 
as (1) ‘our sister,* (2) ‘a servant (didKovos) of the 
Church that is at Cenchrem ’—the port of Corinth. 
(3) He asks that they ‘receive her in the Lord, 
worthily of the saints, and ‘ assist her in whatso¬ 
ever matter she may have need of them.* (4) He 
says that she has been ‘ a succourer (ttpoardns) of 
many,* and of himself in particular. It is generally 
assumed that Phoebe was the bearer of the Epistle, 
and the words by which she is introduced ((rwlaTrjfu 
bfiiv) imply a formal introduction to the Roman 
community. 

Two points demand a short discussion: (1) How 
far is didKOPos technical ? This is the only place 
where the office is referred to by name in the 
NT (for 1 Ti 3" 6*'^’ cannot be quoted), but the 
younger Pliny (Ep. x. xevi. 8) speaks of ndnisirm 
m the Christian Church, and tliere are constant 
references to them under the names of didKova 
(ii. 26) and diaK6vi(r<ra (viii. 19, 20, 18) in the Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions, Moreover, the circumstances 
of Oriental life must have made it necessary that 
there should be female attendants to perform for 
women what the deacons did for men, in baptism, 
in visiting the womeu*s part of the house, and in 
introducing women to the bishop or deacons (Apost, 
Const, iii. 16, etc.). There is no occasion, there¬ 
fore, for thinking that the word has not, at any 
rate to a certain extent, a technical meaning, but 
we have not sufficient grounds for assuming an 
order of deaconesses in the later sense. The 
translation ‘ servant,* however, is inadequate. 

(2) The description of her as wpoardm suggests 
that she was a person of some wealth and position. 
This word again is probably technical. It implies 
the legal representative or wealthy ‘patroness.’ 
Her residence at Cenchrem — the port towards 
Ephesus—would enable her to exercise the duties 
or hospitality, and to give other forms of assist¬ 
ance to Christians on their first landing in the 
country, and to help wliat must have been a small 
and struggling Church. She is commemorated on 
Sept. 3. See Acta Sanctorum, Sept., vol. i. p. 602. 

A. C. Headlam. 


PHCENICIA.-^ 

1. Sources. 

li. The Oountry— 

(a) Its extent and natural features. 
ib) Its history. 

(c) Greater Phoenicia. 

iii. The People. 

iv. The Alphabet and Lan((ua{;e. 

V. Constitution and Government. 

vi. Civiiization and Commerce. 

vii. Reli^on— 

(a) The deities. 

(b) Sacred objects and cultus. 

i. Sources.— The sources of our knowledge of 
Phoenician history and civilization are contained 
in— (a) Inscriptions in the Phoenician language. 
These are very numerous, amounting to some 
thousands. They have been found in Phoenicia 
itself and in Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, the islands of 
Melita, Gaulos, Sicily, Cossura, Sardinia, and 
Corsica, as well as in Africa, Italy, France, and 
Spain. Whilst these are invaluable for the restora¬ 
tion of the language (especially such as have Greek 
transliterations and translations appended), unfor¬ 
tunately very few are of historical interest, few are 
of any length, few have been found in Phoenicia 
itself, and, with one exception, none are earlier 
than the Persian period. The oldest kno^vn is 
CIS No. 5. This is on the fragments of a bowl 
discovered in Cyprus (‘in insula Cypro, casu [ut 
putamus] reperta*) but belonging to a temple of 
Ba'al not far from Sidon, ana on palceoginphical 
grounds is assigned to the 9th cent. B.c. It 
mentions a * Hiram, king of the Sidonians,* but it 
remains uncertain to which of the kings of this 
name it refers. The remaining inscriptions consist 
mostly of dedications and memorials on tombs, 
with two or three pertaining to sacrilices. Their 
chief value lies in the names of kings they con¬ 
tain, and in the proper names containing name.s 
of gods.* 

(6) The Egyptian hieroglyphic and Babylono- 
Assyrian cuneiform inscriptiom contain many 
references to the land of Pbrenicia, and give some 
idea of its relation to foreign powers from the 
16th cent. B.c. to the Persian period. The Tel 
el-Amama tablets give a glimpse into contem¬ 
porary history which is valuable and probably 
characteristic. Much, however, remains to l>e 
done in the classification and identification of the 
geographical names in the cuneiform inscriptions. 
For the Egyptian much has been done by W. 
Max Muller.t 

(c) Beferences to the Phoenicians, and especially 
to Tyre and Sidon with their dependencies, in the 
Old Testament ,—These occur in writings extend¬ 
ing over a period of about four centuries (9bh to 
6th cent. B.c.). They consist partly of short notes 
ethnographical (more properly geographical) as in 
Gn 10; archaeological or geographical, as in Dt 
3®, Jos 13*; historical, as in IK 5 and 16; or 
relating to religion, as in 1 K 11®. In addition to 
these tne longer passages in the books of Isaiah 
(ch. 23), Jeremiah (chs. 26. 27. 47), and Ezekiel 
(chs. 2^32) give a striking picture of the com¬ 
merce and civilization of the chief Phoenician 

•The PhoDdiclan inscriptions are collected In the Corpiu 
fnscriptUmum SemiHoarum^ pt. i. vols. i. and ii., Paris, 1881-99. 
Further details as to some of them, and two or three new and 
recently discovered inscriptions, will be found in the Oriental 
Journals of Germany, Vienna, Paris; in the Hevue d*Attyrw- 
logis, vol. V. No. 1, and other journals. 

t The references to Phoenicia in the Ecryptian inscriptions 
will be best found in Flinders Petrie’s Mietory of 
Brugsoh’e Bgypt under the Pharaohe, and W. Max Muller’s 
Asian und Burqpa, The Tel el-Amama tablets are edited by 
Winckler, The Tell el-Amama LetUrs. A very useful com- 
pendlum with much valuable comment is contained in Flinders 
Petrie’s Syria and Egypt from the Tell el-Amama Lett^e, 
London, 1896. The best collection of Babylonian and Assyrian 
insoriptions is in Schrader’s Keilinechriftliche Bibliothek, vols. 

I.-IV. 
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cities at the time when these prophecies were 
written.^ 

(^/) Greek writings. —For frapfments of two of the 
most important writings on Phoenician history we 
are indented to Josepnus, Eusebius, and others 
whose writings we have, who may have taken 
them from the encyclopaedic writer Alexander 
Polyhistor. Menan^os of Ephestts^ who seems 
to have flourished about the 2nd cent. B.C., wrote 
a history or chronicle of some at least of the 
Phoenician cities. The lirst fragment (in Josephus, 
c. Ap. i. 18 and in part also in Ant. Vlll. v. 3) con¬ 
tains Tyrian annals, with a list of kings from the 
early part of the 10th cent. B.c. to the rounding of 
Carthage at tlie close of the 9th century. A second 
fra^ent {Ant. IX. xiv. 2) tells of a siege of Tyre 
under Shalmaneser, and a third (c. Ap. i. 21), 
usually ascribed to Menandros, though he is not 
exjdicitly mentioned as the author, gives further 
chronology and list of kings from a siege of Tyre 
under Ncuuchadnozzar to tlie accession of Cyrus to 
the throne of Persia. Three other smaller pieces 
are of minor importance. 

DioSy an otherwise unknown writer, is quoted in 
Jos. c. Ap. i. 17 as having written nn accurate 
history of Phoenicia. The extract given tells of 
Hiram the contemporary of Solomon. Two or 
three other authors are mentioned in Greek litera¬ 
ture as writers on Phoenician history, but their 
works have perished.—Quite different in character 
from the works mentioned seems to have been the 
Phceniclan history of Philo BMios^ a writer of 
the end of the Ist cent. A.D. His work professed 
to be a translation of the writing of a Ph<i3nician 
named Sanchuniathon who lived in the period be¬ 
fore the Trojan war. The portions of his work 
nreserved for us by Eusebius show him to have 
ueen a euhemerist, who in his description of the gods 
and his cosmogony has used Phoenician material, 
but has 80 adapted it to suit his own views that 
his work can be used only after most searching 
criticism. — Besides the above works, there are 
references in Greek writings too numerous to be 
mentioned here. The Iliad mentions *Sidon,* 
‘Sidonians,’ and ‘Phoenicians,’ and the Odyssey 
the same, with the addition of * Phoenicia.’ Hero¬ 
dotus tells of Phoenician legends and commerce, 
and many writers after him have incidental notices 
of this land and people.—Of Homan writers, one 
deserves mention. In the prologue to the 18th 
book of Justin’s epitome of the history of Pompeitis 
Trogus (about the beginning of the Christian era) 
occur the words, ‘Tnde (continentur) origines 
I Phocnicum et Sidonis et Veliaj Carthagiuisque 
res gest?e in excessu dictie.’ The only section 
that remains is in Justin, xviii. 3ff., and was prob¬ 
ably taken from a work of Tiraagenes (1st cent. 

(«) Archaeological remains. —Underground Phoe- 

* For a complete list of OT passages referrinfi; to Phoonicla. 
sec the Concordances s. ‘ Sidon,^ ‘ Sidonians,' ‘ Tyre,' ‘ Arvad.* 

* Goba),' and consult the table in On 10 ; see also Canaan in voi. 
I. p. 847. Tyro and Sidon are mentioned In the NT by the 
Synoptlsts, Mt liai. w 1521 , Mk as 72^- Lk 428 on 1013- 1*, and In 
Ac 12^^ 218 - 273 . In Mk 728 the adjective 'Svptfoii'Htrrat occurs. 

t The fraginonts of Menandros are collected In Miiller’s Frag- 
menta llistoriconimGrcecorum^ vol. iv. p. 446 ff.. but to Muller’s 
list must be added the paragraph contained in Jos. Ant. \x. 
xiv. 2, and it should be noticed that a part of the first piece Is 
repeated in Ant, viii. v. 3. It will bo observed that Josephus 
says that Menandros wrote of the ‘kings of the Greeks and the 
Barbarians.' The frt^inent of Dios is contained in the same 
volume {Frag. Ilist. Gr. Iv. 898), where the author is Ideiitifled 
with Ailios Dios; but this is very doubtful. The remains of 
Philo Bybllos are collected, i/>. iil. 660flf. The value of his work 
has been much discussed by scholars. A gfood essay on the 
subject is that of W. Baudlssin in his Studien tur ssmitisohen 
Relxgionsgeschichte, vol. i. pp. 1-46. His ooucluslon is that 
Philo has taken his matenai from various sources—some 
Bemitio—and given to it the name of a mao of antiquity. 
Sanchuniathon is a (cenuine Phoenician name. In any case the 
work as a whole represents Phoenician religion in its dsoline, 
not in its origin. 


nicia is still almost entirely unei^lored, though a 
beginning has now been made at Sidon. Scattered 
about, however, on the surface of the ancient 
Phoenician land are remains of walls, fortifications, 
temples, and tombs, whicli help to tell the story of 
bygone days. Of the colonies, Cyprus and Car¬ 
thage have yielded a large number of articles 
(vases, statuettes, etc. etc.), which throw light on 
the arts and daily life of the people. Coins also, 
and seals, though not in large numbers, are now 
to be found in museums (see below under ‘ Civiliza¬ 
tion and Commerce *). 

ii. The Country. — (a) Extent and natural 
features. Although the Phceniciana inhabited 
cities as far north as Myriandos (in the Gulf of 
Alexandretta) and as far south os Jaffa (see below) 
in the Persian period, the earlier Phcenician terri¬ 
tory may be said roughly to have been bounded on 
the north by the river (jrontes or Mt. Casius, and 
on the south by Mt. Carmel. On the east the 
limits are entirely unknown, but the Bargylos 
and Lebanon ranges seem to form natural bound¬ 
aries on that side. Colonists from Sidon, however, 
appear to have pushed their way as far inland as 
the neighbourhood of the sources of the Jordan 
(Jg 18). The land thus consisted of two distinct 
regions: (1) The hill-countiy, i.e. the slopes of 
Bargylos (Nusaireyah) and Lebanon. Both these 
ranges extend from N. to S.: the former from 
Antioch to the river Eleutheros, the latter from 
this point to the mountains of N. Galilee and 
Hermon. They are of limestone, with many other 
formations, and in some parts reach a height of 
over 10,000 ft. The scenery is magnificent, espe¬ 
cially in the great gorges where the rivers pass 
down into the plains. The vegetation is luxuriant 
for a long distance up the slopes, and the many 
flourishing villages on tlie siao of the Lebanon 
facing the sea to*day, toll us of one part of 
Phcenician life which has vanished almost entirely 
from its history. The chief rivers are the Eleu¬ 
theros, which separates Bargylos from Lebanon; 
the Adonis, famous in history; and the Lycos, at 
the mouth of which still remain the well-known 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. But besides 
these there are many small streams which pour 
down from every mountain slope, full in the rainy 
season, empty in the dry, and for this very reason 
affecting both commercial and military movements. 
(2) The plains are best known as containing nearly 
all the cities that have left their mark in Phmnician 
history. The extreme north is a mere strip of land 
! between the mountains and the sea, and the first 
great plain is that extending for about 60 miles 
south Irom Gabala, with a width varying from 2 
to 10 miles, and containing the cities of Arvad 
and Simyra. The next piece of ojien country is 
that from the Lycos river to a few miles b^ow 
Beyrfit, then follow the plains of Sidon, about 
10 miles long and 2 broad. Tyre about 20 miles 
long and from 1 mile to 6 miles broad, and Acre 
about 8 miles long and 6 broad. These plains 
as well os the hilly slopes were famous for 
their cultivation, and there are traces to-day, in 
the remains that are found, of the industries 
that were carried on in them. But they owe 
their fame mostly to the fact that they are the 
highways along which the trade of the East 
came to the 'West. The inscriptions at the mouth 
of the Lycos, the annals of E^pt and Assyria, and 
the descriptions of the OT prophets, all b^ 
witness to the constant traffic and frequent in¬ 
vasions that were made possible by this low-lying 
coast-land of Phoenicia.* 

• A description of the old Phoenician torritonr at the present 
time may be read in Renan, Mission de FhAnieik : Welpole, Thi 
Ansayrii ; R^dus, VAsis Antiriewro ; and Baedeker's raXsstim 
and Syria. 
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{b) History of the country, —The earliest histor¬ 
ical mention of the Phoenician land is in the older 
Egyptian inscriptions, where it appears under the 
name of Dahe (or Zahi)* Between B.C. 1587 and 
1562 Aahmes reached it in his northern conquests. 
He also mentions a people called the Fenkliu as 
workers in his quarries. Thothmes I. (1541-16) 
overran the whole length of Syria as far as the 
Euphrates. Thothmes iii. (1503-1449) in his 23rd 
year records a victory over the Fenkhu and other 
Syrians; in his 29th year another campaign to 
Retennu, Tunep, Arvad, and Zahi, with much 
Phoenician spoil; in his 30th year a campaign to 
Kedesh, Simyra, and Arvad; and in his 34th year 
a campaign wliich brought tribute from^ Zahi, 
Retennu, and Asi (Cyprus). In the reign of 
Anienophis III. (1414-1379) Egyptian power seems 
to have been at its highest, and Phoenicia, with 
the rest of Syria, was entirely subject to it. The 
next reign, that of Amenophis IV. (or Akhenaten, 
1379-66), is one of decay. The discovery of the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets has given us a rather fuller 
insight into the relation of Phoenicia to Egypt than 
we have had hitherto, for some of the letters con¬ 
tained in these tablets are froni or to Egyptian 
governors and others in Phoenician cities. Thus 
we have mention of Abimilki of T^e, Amunira of 
Beyrht, Khaib, commissioner of Simyra, liibaddi 
of Gubla, Shutatna of Akko, Zimriaa of Zidon, 
etc. Nearly all the letters tell the same story of 
attacks from without and rebellion within, and 
prove that whether Phoenicia now made a stand 
for independence or became a prey to other rising 
empires, it was at this time passing from Egyptian 
dominion. The Egyptians still made raids into 
I’hoenician territory or marched through it (cf. the 
inscription of Ramses II. at the mouth of the river 
Lycos) to attack other enemies, and Phoenicians 
probably still paid tribute from time to time to 
Fgypt. We have no details of the history of the 
land at this time. We know, however, that it 
never formed one united kingdom. Its history is 
the history of its cities. Of these, Arvad seems to 
liave enjoyed a pre-eminence in the earliest times, 
and more certainly Sidon a little later. The whole 
people was sometimes known to foreigners as the 
Sidonians. The era of Tyre began about B.C. 1197 
(according to Jos. Ant, Viii. iii. 1); but Arvad and 
Sidon were still independent cities in the 9th cent.; 
in the 8th Tyre seems to bear rule over Sidon, 
Akko, and other cities. Later, Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a united council of men of 
Arvad, Tyre, and Sidon at Tripolis (native name 
unknown). This development of the government 
* W. Max Muller sug^gegta that this name may be connected 

with the root Ij^ ‘ to be beautiful,* 1^1 * to act well*; of, nnx 

‘ to shine' {AsUn uni Europa, p. 176). This name beifins to go 
Into the background in the 12th cent., and is almost foi^otten in 
the Ptolemaic period. Ka/t or Ki^t (in the inscription of 
Thothmes in. etc.) is frequently taken to indicate the Phoenician 
coast (cf. Sayce in article Canaan), but Muller fp. 837 flf.) argues 
strongly for Its representing Cilicia. Canaan is a geogiaphical 
term denoting the low land, and seems to have been used by the 
Phoenicians tnemselves at one time to denote their land (see 
Canaan). The name ^iven by the Greeks (it occurs in 

Ody88, iv. 88) has mven rise to much discussion. It seems to 
have been used (liKe *Exx«() for the land where Phoenicians 
dwelt, whether at home or abroad; thus Euripides (7’ro, 221) 
uses it for Carthage. The older derivations of the name 
fPhoonioians) from the bird (*phoenix’), or a * palm,* are 
fanciful and secondary. Some derive the word from 
* brownish-red,* as denoting the colour of the skin (Pietschmann, 
Oeich. d. Ph&nitier,p, 18), a root which reappears in the Latin 
Pcenui 0 Punic * of Carthaginians). Some (cf. Canaan and Ed. 
Meyer, Cesch. d. Alterthums, {S 180,100, etc.) refer both these 
names back to the word * Fenkhu,* which appears in the inscrip¬ 
tion of Thothmes iii. at Kamak. To this MiiUer objects 
(p. 208 ff.), that this word was originally only an Egyptian term 
used in a general sense for the northern barbarians. Finally, 
Ed. Glaser (Ptmt und dU tiidarobischen Eeiehe, 1899) has 
revived the view that the name is connected with the * ]*unt* 
(or Powen-at»Poen-at)of the Egyptian inscriptions, a part of 
Smtb Arabia and East Africa. 


of cities was not without foreim intervention. 
The Egyptians had scarcely ceased troubling them 
when tiiey were brouglit face to face with danger 
from a new quarter. It is possible that as early as 
1140 Nebuchadnezzar I. of Babylonia invaded their 
country (cf. Wiiickler, Geschichte Bahyloniens und 
AssyrienSf p. 95 and note 18). Tiglath-pileser I. 
(c. 1100) also seems to have reached the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast near Arvad. In the 9th cent, Assur- 
na^irpal raided the country, as did his successor, 
Shalmaneser ll., who received tribute from Tyre 
and Sidon and Byblos (Gebal), as well as from 
Jehu king of Israel; and Mattanbaal king of 
Arvad fought with Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
(854). In the 8tli cent, the cuneiform inscriptions 
record tribute received by Tiglath-pileser iii. from 
Arvad, and Gebal; and Menander tells of a 
siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser iv. which lasted for 
five years. In the following century Sargon, Sen¬ 
nacherib, and Esarhaddon all sent their armies 
to Pha3nicia, and the last named even to Idalion 
in Cyprus; and in the 6th cent, the new Baby¬ 
lonian empire continued the work of Assyria in the 
famous siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. With 
the rise of the Persian empire came a change which 
greatly benefited the Plioenicians. Cyrus seems to 
have left them alone, and about this time they 
again supplied the Jews with materials for building 
their temple (Ezr 3^). Cambyses enrolled them in 
a satrapy with Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, and 
thus received from them their share of tribute; 
but was friendly to them, and depended on them 
entirely for his navy (cf. Herod, lii. 19); nor did 
he attempt force against tiiem even when they 
refused to give him ships wherewith to attack 
Carthage. The Phoenician fleet continued to do 
good service for Xlie Persians, especially against the 
Greeks, until 351, when Sidon, under Tabnit, re¬ 
volted ; but Oclius soon brought Phoenicia back 
to obedience, and its cities continued to flourish 
under their native kings until after the battle of 
Issus they fell into tlie hands of Alexander the 
Great, Tyre only after Buttering a long siege and 
a cruel punishment. After Alexander’s death, 
Phoenicia fell with Syria to Laomedon, then in 320 
to Ptolemy Lagi, and in 314 to Antigonus. In 
287 it again passed to the Ptolemies, avIio held it 
until 198, wlioii it became part of the Seleucid 
empire. During aU this period Greek manners 
ana customs and lan^age were largely introduced 
into the country. Finally, after it had shared 
with Syria in the many vicissitudes of the Seleucid 
power, in 65 Koine took possession, and Phoenicia 
Was included in the province of Syria under a pro- 
consul or pro-praetor, though Tyre, Sidon, and 
Tripolis remained free cities with their own elected 
magistrates and council (cf. Ac 12^®^*). In Mk 7^-^ 
a woman of this country is called a Syro-phoenician ; 
in Mt 15*^*^ the older name * Canaaniti^i ’ is used. 
For this section, see, further, the Literature cited 
in the notes to * Sources,* above. 

(c) Greater Phoenicia,—A sketch of the history of 
Phoenicia would be incomplete without a notice of 
the many ports, especially in the Mediterranean, 
where its people settled, and from which came 
many of those articles of commerce which made 
them renowned. Some of these settlements can be 
traced back to the 15th cent. B.c. There may 
have been some before that time; but records fail 
us. In some of these places the Phoenicians seem 
to have had real colonies, in others merely * fac¬ 
tories,* where their traders received the wares of 
the neighbouring country to export them to their 
own land. Cyprus was very early settled by them, 
and although tue Greeks afterwards took much of 
the island, the towns of Kition and Idalion flour¬ 
ished up to Roman times (see Cypkus), The 
islands of the Aegean Sea (including Crete, Khodos, 
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Kythera, and many others) were occupied by them 
—as many scholars hold—even in pre-Horn eric 
times (cf. B^rard, ‘Les Ph6nicieiis et lea pofemes 
Hom6riques/ in Revue de Vhistoire des Religions^ 
xxxix. 173-228 and 419-460). The advance of the 
Greeks, and consequent expulsion of the Phoanicians 
from these islands, seems to have led to an in¬ 
creased interest in the settlements in the West 
Mediterranean, some of which, at least, had been 
founded long before. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Malta, Gaulos, Tarshish, and Godes in Spain, 
various places in N. Africa, including the famous 
Carthage, were settled by them, and were in con¬ 
stant communication with the home country. 
Many of these settlements have been assigned by 
history and tradition to certain Phoenician cities, 
e,g, titica and Carthage to Tyre, and Carthage 
itself seems to have established new trading ports 
on the opposite coast of the Mediterranean. (For 
settlements outside the Mediterranean, see para¬ 
graph in small type below). 

iii. The People. —The origin of the Phoenician 
people is wrapped in mystery. According to their 
own traditions of the 6th cent. B.O., they dwelt 
formerly bv the Erythraean Sea (Herod, vii. 89 ; cf. 
i. 1), i.e, the Indian Ocean, including the Persian 
Gulf. This tradition is repeated by other classical 
authors—Strabo, Justin, Pliny, et aL Justin en¬ 
larges the story by a statement that an earthquake 
was the cause of their movement, and that they 
dwelt then near the ‘ Assyrian lake * (XVlil. iii. 2); 
and Strabo (who in I. ii. 35 regards the story of the 
migration as untrustworthy) says (in XVI. iii. 4) 
that in the Persian Gulf are two islands—Turos 
and Arados—whose temples resemble those of the 
Phoenicians, and that the inhabitants of these 
islands say that the Phoenician islands are named 
after them, and their towns are settlements from 
themselves. Sayce (note to Herod, i. 1) suggests 
that the similarity of names gave rise to the whole 
legend, and points out that the names are really 
dill’erent, as according to Ptolen^ and Pliny the 
real name of the island in the Persian Gulf was 
Tylos, while the Phoenician city Tyre was and 
the Phoenician Arados was properly Arvad. Fail¬ 
ing historical evidence, we are led to such testimony 
as we can get from language, anthropology, and 
religion. This is avowedly incomplete at the 
present time; but the material available shows 
the Phoenicians of the Syrian coast to have been 
a Semitic people, who took part in the great 
migration to the West which at ditlerent times 
sent also the Aramoeans to Syria and the Hebrews 
and their kin to Palestine. 

It has lonff been known that the activity of the Phceniciane 
was not confined to the islands and coasts of the Mediterranean, 
and it has been suspected that the Phoenicians of the Syrian 
coast were perhaps only one branch of a race which had settle¬ 
ments in other parte of the Semitic world. A work entitled. 
Punt und die rddardbitehen Reioh$t by Eduard Glaser, the 
famous traveller in South Arabia, apMared in the end of 1899, 
in which evidence has been gathered from the records of Egypt 
and the South Arabian Inscriptions to show that these conjec¬ 
tures are supported by history. According to Glaser, the land 
of Punt, so often mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions, wae a 
large part of the coasts of East Africa and South Arabia. Thenoe 
the Egyptians obtained incense, gold, etc. From this land were 
established several colonies, including Mashonaland and Socotn. 
But the remains in the former place are evidently Phoenician, 
vayioue signs indicate the identity of the races inhabiting the 
land of Punt, and the name itself is identical with * Phoenician.* 
Thus we must In future speak of two branches of the Phoenician 
people, a Northern on the coasts of Syria, and a Southern (of 
the same raoe, language, and origin as the Northern) which 
left the Erythraan Gulf at a very early period, and ceased 
from that time to influence the other members of the race. 
The oonflrmatlon or otherwise of thie theory must depend 
on the further evidence of the Babylonian and 8. Araoian 
Inecriptions. 

iv. Alphabet and Language.—( a) The Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet is purely consonantal, and consists 
of 22 characters, written from right to left. Tra¬ 


dition says that this was the first alphabet in¬ 
vented— 

* PhcDnices primi, fames si creditor, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vooem signare flguris.*—<Luoan). 

It is, however, generally recognized that the in¬ 
vention consists in the taking over of signs used 
originally by other copies to denote syllables, and 
the adaptation of these to denote simple sounds, 
together with the simplification of what were 
originally pictorial or hieroglyphic characters. 
Together with this we must recognize that some 
letters were not taken over directly, but were 
formed by slight modifications of those thus re¬ 
ceived (thus the sira for the rough aspirate h is 
formed from that of the simple h oy the addition 
of a stroke to the left). Various opinions are held 
as to the original source. Until lately the favourite 
view has been that the Phoenicians borrowed their 
characters from the Egyptian. This was also held 
in ancient times, and is mentioned in Tacitus— 
‘ Primi per figuras animalium i®gyptii sensus 
mentis emngehant . . . et literarum semet inveii- 
tores perhioent ; inde Phcenicas, quia mari prte- 
pollehant, intulisse Greeciae gloriamque odeptos, 
tamquam reppererint quae acceperant ’ {Ann. xi. 14). 
Supporters of this opinion are divided as to whethei 
the Phoenician characters were derived directly 
from the hieroglyphs or from the hieratic writing. 
Much has been written of late to show that the 
Babylono-Assyrian cuneiform is the real source 
of the Phoenician alphabet. This opinion was also 
held in early times. Pliny says, ‘ Litteras semper 
arhitror Assyriis fuisse, sed alii apud A^gyptios a 
Mercurio, ut Gellius, alii apud Syros repertas 
volunt* {Nat. Hist. vii. § 37). The widespread 
use of the cuneiform characters about the time to 
which is assigned the invention of the Phoenician 
alphabet, is used to support this hypothesis. A 
third view held by some corresponds in some degree 
with the last mentioned by Pliny, and derives the 
Phoenician characters from the Cypriote, which are 
connected with the so-called Ilittite characters. 
This opinion is altogether too undeveloped at 
resent to he judged properly. Nor is it easy to 
ecide as to the Egyptian and Assyrian theories. 
The selection of the characters to which the 
Phoenician are referred seems arbitrary, and a 
succession of intermediate forms is wanting. Either 
view seems to be historically possible, neither 
proved. The Phoenician alphabet, like most others, 
seems to have only incoirmletely represented the 
sounds of the language. Two words beginning in 
Phoenician with the same letter are represented in 
Greek by different letters, 

These characters are identical with those found on 
the Siloam inscription in Judsea and the Moabite 
Stone, and on early Jewish coins, and may thus be 
called Canaanitish (in the large sense) as well as 
Phoenician. The early Greek alphabet was also 
derived from the Phoenician (cf. Herod, v. 68), 
though soon altered in many ways to suit the 
needs of the Greek language. 

{b) The language of Phoenicia is pure Semitic, 
and belongs to the same branch of that family as 
the Hebrew, the Moahitish, and the Semitic glosses 
in the Tel el-Amama letters, forming with these 
(and probably other dialects of which we have no 
remains) the so-called Canaanitish group. The 
materials for an exact comparison with Hebrew 
are wanting. The inscriptions (with the single 
exception of C1S\* 6, see above under ‘Sources*) 
are later than the 6th cent., and mostly of the 4th 
and later, when the language had probably 
suffered a certain amount of decay. The Punio 
passages in Plautus are of the end of the 8rd cent., 
and can be used only with care (cf. NUldeke, 
aemi^isehen Sjprachen, p. 25 f.), and the vowel 
letters in the inscriptions are rare. The consonants 
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wre the same as in Hebrew, but many words were 
probably pronounced with different vowel sounds 
from those used in the same words in Hebrew. 
The wau conversive with the imperfect, so familiar 
in Hebrew, is wanting in the Phoenician, which, 
on the other hand, seems to have formed a kind of 
pluperfect with kan {CIS 93). Words, too, that 
oecame rare or poetical in Hebrew were in common 
use in Phoenician. The later lan^age shows the 
same weakening and confusion of gutturals that 
marks late Hebrew. 

Litbraturb.—O n the Phcenioian alphabet see de Roug4, 
M&inoires sur Forigins 4gypti»nn$ ds Vadphab^t ph&nieimt 1874; 
Deecke, “ Ursprung d. altsemitisohen Alphabota aus d. neu* 
aesyrischen Keil8Ohrift/inZDif0xxxi. 102 ff.; andcf. Zimmern, 
ib, 1. 0C7 ff.; Isaac Taylor’s, The Alphabet where the E^tian 
origin is accepted ; Ball, * Origrin of the Phcenlcian Alphabet,* in 
1893, 89^-408; Berger, L*icriture dan$ fantiquiU, 
Oonder, in The Bible and the Eatt, p. 74 ff., supports the Cypriote 

*^SEe inscriptions are collected in the French Cotpae ; the words 
in them are collected in Bloch’s Photniciaohee Gloaaar ^Berlin, 
1891); and esp. by Lidzbarski, Handbuch d. nordeemttUchen 
Epigraphik (Weimar, 1898). The words in Plautus are discussed 
by uildemeister in Bitschl's edition of Plautus, vol. ii. faso. 5 
(Leipzig, 1884). A fuller discussion^ of these by Prof. D. S 
Margoliouth vrill appear in a forthcoming number of the Claatical 
Remev). The only grammar of Phoenician is Schrdder’s Photni- 
ziache Orammatik (Halle, 1809). Of., further, article on 
Lanquaob of OT. 

V. Constitution and Government.— The Phoe¬ 
nicians never appear in history as one united people 
under one government. Tneir political history 
resolves itself into the history of tneir chief cities. 
Naturally a quiet and unwarlike people (Jg 18’), 
the country folk were probably content witn the 
simpler forms of local or patriarchal government 
usual among Eastern peoples, depending for help 
in time of need upon tlie city that was nearest to 
them or which they had originally left as settlers. 
In the cities the government was more conven¬ 
tional. Kings of Sidon, Tyre, Gebal, Kition, and 
Idalion are mentioned in the OT, in foreign 
records, and on the Phoenician inscriptions. From 
Menander’s list of the kings of Tyre we can see 
that the monarchic power remained in the same 
family, except when revolutions broke the order of 
succession. As to the constitution of the court 
circle, wo can only gather from our knowledge of 
Carthage, and of the Semitic states bordering on 
Phoenicia, that there existed an aristocracy which 
probably owed its existence in early times to pro¬ 
minent position in the tribes. In some of the 
cities a body of ten chiefs (Justin, xvii. 6. 1) seems 
to have been prominent in international business. 
This seems to have been part of a larger] council 
of a hundred men. Of tue organization of the 
traders, the most important part of the population, 
we know nothing. A tradition in Justin (xviii. 3) 
seems to indicate the presence of a largo slave 
population. Among the different cities it was 
mevitable that one or another should gain some 
pre-eminence over the others. This is historically 
proved by the fact that at one time Sidon gave its 
name to the Phoenician people as a whole, while 
in OT times Tyre evidently had some kind of supre¬ 
macy. For tne Persian period Diodorus Siculus 
(xvi. 41) mentions a federal government with head¬ 
quarters at Tripolis, where Arvad, Sidon, and Tyre 
held a common council. Even when imder the 
sway of foreign powers, the chief Phoenician cities 
seem to have always maintained a large amount of 
self-government in internal affairs; and under the 
Homans we know that Sidon, Tyre, and Tripolis 
retained the rank of * free cities,’ with the right to 
appoint their own councils and magistrates. 

vi. Civilization and Commerce.— The people 
were originally, in all probability, largely agri¬ 
cultural. The inscription of Thothmes m. men¬ 
tions among the spoil of Phoenicia, * good bread and 
various br^ui, com in grain, flour . . . and all 
good fruits of the land? But though the agri¬ 


cultural class doubtless existed throughout its 
history, it soon yielded iu importance to those of 
the manufacturers, mercliants, and seamen, who 
received raw material from various parts of the 
known world, and sent it forth again in new and 
more useful or more beautiful forms, or content^ 
themselves with simply acting as intermediaries 
with profit to themselves. Their navigation, origin¬ 
ally token up for business purposes, became later a 
great source of influence and probably of wealth to 
them, when they provided a navy for their Persian 
rulers. Phoenicia was essentially mercantile, and 
was warlike only when commercial life was 
thr^tened. Situated on the only part of the 
Syrian coast that had any pretence to natural 
harbours, and hemmed in W lofty mountains on 
the north and east, its people naturally turned to 
the sea. And so the sea soon carried their ships j 
its shells gave them their valuable dyes, and its 
sand the material for their glass. The meeting of 
the land trade-routes from Asia and Africa, and 
of the sea-routes from all parts of the Medi¬ 
terranean, made alike the history and the civiliza¬ 
tion of Phoenicia. The land-routes existed for 
natural reasons; the sea-routes were due to the 
skill and enterprise of the sailors who pushed their 
way from island to island, and cape to cape, until 
they reached the southern capes of Spain, and 
passed through the Straits of Gribraltar. Yet the 
people do not seem to have been very original or 
mventive, and their chief merit seems to have 
been rather the power of adapting and fitting for 
commercial purposes the arts they learned irorn 
others. They had, too, the advantage of being 
able to collect in one place the products of many 
lands, and thus of producing an effect on the 
imagination of peoples which gave them a glory 
not all their own. Glass was one of the manu¬ 
factured articles for which they gained much 
credit, and tradition came to asenbe its invention 
to them (Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxxvi. 65); but it had 
been made * from time immemorial ’ in Egypt, and 
the art of making it was probably taken oy the 
Phoenicians from that country. The dyed wares 
of Phoenicia were renowned throughout tne ancient 
world, and the abundance of the murex on their 
coasts (see Colours in vol. i. p. 467) gave full 
opportunity for the production of the most brilliant 
colours then known; but the art of dyeing prob¬ 
ably came from Babylonia. Their weaving and 
emoroidery were alike famous and sought after; 
but we are still ignorant as to how much progress 
in these arts was due to native workers. Gold, 
silver, iron, tin, and load were imported by them 
long before the days of Ezekiel, and were wrought 
into forms of beauty that were known to the 
Homeric poems {II. xxiii. 740ff.; Odyss. iv. 618); 
but their artistic forms show undoubted marks of 
large foreign influence. Amber, it is now known, 
was dug in Phoenicia itself, but was also probably 
received by the ordinary trade-routes from the 
Baltic, and ol^ects made of it have been found in 
the ruins of Mycen®. 

The artistic side of Phoenician life (with a rather 
large commercial appeai'ance in it) is well repre¬ 
sented in the various objects which have been dug 
up or discovered in Phoenicia itself, but more ex¬ 
tensively in Cyprus and Carthage and a few more 
of the old Phoenician colonies. The pottery dis¬ 
covered belongs mostly to the Gr®co-Koman times, 
and most of its excellences seem to be due to 
foreign influence. Earlier specimens, supposed to 
be Phoenician, are both of the painted and incised 
varieties, but are not at all remarkable. The 
metal-work is more interesting, and the statuettes 
of bronze are curious if not particularly beautiful. 
The bronze bowls of Cyprus and the celebrat^ 
cup (discovered at Prmneste) of silver, overlaid 
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with gold, with figures in low-relief, alike bear 
witness to the influence of Egyptian and Assyrian 
art. The same applies to the seals and cylinders, 
which do not usueuly show a very fine finish, and 
are generally of serpentine, sometimes of glass, 
etc. The chief feature of this sculpture was the 
application of colour to give emphasis to certain 
parts of the figure. Their architecture is only 
partially known to us from very imperfect remains. 
A marked feature in their building is the employ¬ 
ment of the natural solid rock, as far as possible. 
This is the case with the old walls of Sidon, much 
of the funeral architecture, and the famous mono¬ 
lith house of Amrith. There seems to have been 
no vault in Phcenician architecture, the roof being 
terraced, as in Syria at the present day. The 
columns, cornices, and other decorations are almost 
entirely foreign, largely Egyptian. The tombs 
were in caves, and sarcopnagi were used, and 
sometimes massive monuments like the so-called 
‘ Hiram’s tomb’ towered above the burying-place. 
The architecture of their temples was prooably 
Egyptian. That in all these arts the Phoenicians 
were reputed to be skilful workmen wo know from 
the OT account of the relations between Solomon 
and Hiram of Tyre. A namesake of the Phoenician 
king made for the temple at Jerusalem the two 
great pillars of bronze, the molten sea, and other 
objects of beauty and utility (1 K 7 AT.). To recon¬ 
struct these from the descriptions given has been 
a desire of many writers on ancient art, but there 
is and must bo much uncertainty as to the details 
of the work. See art. Pillar. 

The only metal found in Phoenicia itself was iron, 
but the abundance of minerals in some of their 
colonies soon made the Phoenicians expert miners. 
Cyprus contained large quantities of copper, and 
the island gave its name to this metal. The Sar¬ 
dinian settlements were apparently duo to the 
search after copper and lead. The mines of Thasos 
were known to llerodotua (vi. 47), and the Spanish 
colonies were perfect storehouses of gold, silver, 
cooper, tin, iron, and lead. 

The attention given to navigation naturally gave 
rise to a large industry in the art of shipbuilding, 
and it is possible to trace on the Assyrian sculptures 
and Iflioenician vases and coins the development 
from the rude and small boats first used to the 
large and well-fitted vessels used in later times, 
and so warmly eulogized by Xenophon in the 
(Economica (§ 8). The art of navigation, too, as 
distinct from the usual hugging of the shore and 
sailing in the daytime only, seems to have been 
developed if not invented by these people, to whom 
the Polar star was known. * The slims of the sea, 
with their mariners,’ occupy the first place in 
Ezekiel’s description of the pride of Tyre (ch. 27). 

Prom this description by Ezekiel we can easily 
understand that the private life of the Phoenician 
traders was one of great luxury. Many of the 
articles of commerce, in which they traded, found 
their way into the homes of the people. Little is 
known of their private life, but there are indica¬ 
tions that behind the outward show of wealth and 
civilization lay a selfish and even cruel spirit. The 
traffic in slaves was no unimportant part of their 
commerce, and for the sake of it they would forget 
‘ the covenant of brethren ’ (Am 1®* ^®). Commerce 
was the life and soul of the people, and the faults 
as well as the virtues of a purely commercial 
people marked the Phoenician race (ci. Is 23, etc.). 

Litbraturb. —The remains of Phcenician industry and art 
may best be studied in Renan, Mittum de PlUnicie ; Perrot et 
Ohlpiex, nutoire de Fart dane Vantiquxtd, tom. iii. ‘ Ph^nicie- 
Cypre’; L. P. di Oesnola, Cyprus, its CUieg, Tombs, and 
Temples; A. P. di Oesnola, Scuamtnia: Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kuftros, die Bibel und Homer ; Davis, Carthage and her Be- 
tnaine. For fragments of the Phoenician calendar, cf. Oonder 
in PEFSt, 1889, p. 22 f. 


vii. Religion. —The religion of the Phoenicians 
was polytheistic, nor so far as we can go back do 
we find any traces of its ever having been mono¬ 
theistic. In the Tel el-Amarna tablets the Phos- 
nician names contain the names of several of the 
gods; in the OT, too, the haalim (plur.) are men¬ 
tioned. The origins of the gods are unknown. The 
statements of Philo Byblios in this matter are 
useless, for everything is made to serve his own 
euhemerism. The view that Ba'al was the name 
of an orifnnally one and only god—and that the 
sun-god-^as been shown to bo more than doubtful 
(see art. BaaL). Even the later identification by 
the Greeks of certain Phcenician gods with their own 
tolls us nothing of their origin and previous his¬ 
tory. As Ed. Meyer says [Gesch. d, Alt. § 192, note), 
‘It should never bo forgotten that of the Phoe¬ 
nician religion we know very little {recht wenuf), 
of the Phcenician mythology proper, nothing 
at all.’ It is a striking fact that one goddess, 
‘ Tanith,* is mentioned about 2000 times in Cartha¬ 
ginian inscriptions, and we know nothing either as 
to the meaning of the name or the nature of her 
being. Without attempting to explain the nature 
of each individual god, it seems clear, however, 
that some at least took their orij^in in the worship 
of the powers of nature (cf. the ‘ llaal of heavens,’ 
the worship of Eshmun and Adonis, the feasts of 
the seasons of the year, the veneration of objects 
of nature, etc. [see belowj). In this respect they 
fall in line with other Semitic peoples. Another 
determining feature in their worship seems to have 
i been their social organization. The existence of 
various tribes among the I^hccnicians has often 
been asserted, and is in itself very probable, but 
there is no evidence for it. On the other hand, the 
city has played a part, larger than in the history 
of any country, except perhaps the history of Italy 
in the Middle Ages. That each city had a god of 
its own is evident. Sometimes he was simply 
called the Baal of that city (see Baal), some¬ 
times he had a name of his own (as Mellparth, 
the Ba'al of Tyre). Beyond the actuating power 
of these two factors—reverence for the powers of 
nature, and the bond of city life—it is dilficult, if 
not impossible, to go in the present state of our 
knowledge of the early gods oi Phoenicia. A strik¬ 
ing feature in the names of the gods is the presence 
of so many appellatives in the names of the best- 
known (tnus Baal, ‘possessor*; *Adon, ‘lord*; 
Milk, ‘king,’ etc.). Another characteristic is the 
recognition of female as well as male deities. By 
the side of Ba'al is Ba'alat (as early as the Tel el- 
Amama tablets ‘ Ba'alat sa Gubla^), with Milk is 
Milkat, with El is Elat (see CIS 243, 244); but it 
does not follow that because the masculine and 
feminine forms of the same words are used, that 
there is necessarily any special relation between 
the god and goddess represented by them. A closer 
relation between two gods seems to be indicated by 
the compounding of two divine names, as in Milk- 
'ashtart, Ba’almelkart, Zadmelkarth, ^adtanith. 
etc.; but whether this has any political or doctrinal 
si^ificance is uncertain. 

In later times Phoenician cities, like ofiher peoples 
of the ancient world, introduced foreign gods into 
their temples. Egypt especially furnished its share, 
and Babylonian deities are not wanting ; while in 
regard to the other nations around them (other 
Canaanites, Aramaeans, etc.), it is often difficult to 
say whether one has borrowed from the others, or 
all have received them from a common stock. In 
Greek times the identification of their own gods 
with Greek deities did much to change the nature 
and worship of both. 

The relation of the individual (we have no evi¬ 
dence of the tribal relation prominent in Arabia, 
and undoubtedly present among the early Israelites, 
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cf. Tride) to the god is expressed by the various 
words expressing dependence on or relation to, 
prefixed to names of gods to form names of per¬ 
sons, e.o. my ‘ servant of * (which occurs with the 
name of nearly every Phoenician god known); ‘rn 
‘man of*; m ‘branch, member of* (see Bloch, 
PhoBfi, Gloss, p. 19, note); "'n (for 'hk) ‘ brother of*; 
m ‘ client of^; and once or twnce and “'aw 
‘father, or my father is* . . . Women’s names 
are also formed by prefixing the following and 
similar words to tne divine names "na ‘daughter 
of *; ’nnK and "/in ‘ sister of *; Tiott ‘ handmaid of *; 
■nrnK ‘ bride of.* 

(aj Thedcities, —Altogether about 60 names ofgods 
are known from the Phcen. inscriptions (see Lidz- 
barski, 162 ff.). Of many of these we know nothing 
but the name. Among the most important are the 
following (in the order of the Phcon. alphabet):— 

'HN (Gr. 'ASwi/tT, cf. Heb. ’•jitj), originally an 
appellative. A god in Byblos, then m Cyprus, 
where he was also joined with Eshmun. Origen 
and Jerome identify him with Tammuz (Ezk 8^*), 
wlio was really a Babylonian god. In some places 
he is joined with Osiris. For the probable mean¬ 
ing of the Adonis feast, see Baudissin, Studien zur 
semituchen Religionsgeschichtet ii. 188, note. 

(cf. Heb. Vk) occurs in several proper names, 
but it is still doubtful whether it stands for a par¬ 
ticular god. Philo of Byblos says that he was the 
chief god of Byblos, but had neither temple nor 
cultus. The feminine form nSn occurs on two 
Carthaginian inscriptions as the name of a goddess 
with priests of her own. 

(called by the Greeks *A(rifXi)irtos) is not 
mention^ in the OT, but was worshipped in 
Sidon, Berytos, Carthage, Cyprus, etc.; and his 
name occurs frequently in proper names, and 
compounded with Mel^arth (cf. Ed. Meyer in 
Boscher*s Lexikon d, Griechischen u. Jidmischen 
Mythologies i. 1385 f.). 

(Gr. BdaX, Bi)X, and in proper names 

BdX) was worshipped also by the Israelites, Philis¬ 
tines, and probably by Moabites. He appears in 
Palmyrene inscriptions as and Va. He was prob¬ 
ably also indigenous in Arabia (Nfildeke in ZD MG 
xl. 174), and is evidently connected with the Baby¬ 
lonian Bel. See Baal. The feminine form nSya 
(Gr. BaaXrfs, B^Xrif) occurs in the Tel el-Amama 
tablets as Bdalat Sa Guhla, It is as goddess of the 
same place that she is mentioned four times inCISl, 
It seems also to be present in the OT place-names 

and 

‘Ti appears in Phoenician inscriptions only in 
proper names, but occurs as a god in Is 66^^ in the 
aa of Jos 15*^, and in Ezr 2^^, also in Aramaic 
(ZDMQ xlii. 474), in Arabia (Wellhausen, Reste 
d, Arab, Heidentums^s 146), and probably in Pal¬ 
myrene, but is unknown to the Babylonians. He 
was a god of Fortune (see art. Gad) ; but the city- 
god of Greek inscriptions and coins from 

Syria, with whom he has been generally identified, 
is regarded by Baudissin (Herzog-Hauck, vi. 334 f.) 
as referring more probably to Atergatis. 

'JTO, originally an appellative,—of. Molcch and 
Milcom of the Ammonites (see Molech),— is men¬ 
tioned^ in the Tel el-Amama tablets in the names 
Abi-milki, Ili-milki, 'Abd-milki, etc., and in many 
names in the Phoenician inscriptions. A goddess 

is also found in Carthage, Hadrumet, and 
Sardinia. 

(=mp-^te ‘ city-king *) is not mentioned in 
the (JT, but was the Ba’al of Tyre, and was iden¬ 
tified by the Greeks with 'Hpa/cX^s (so in CIS 122, 
c, 180 B.C.). His temple, according to a tradition 
in Herodotus (ii. 44), was founded about B.c. 2740. 
His name is also found in Cyprus, Malta, and 


Carthage, and in such proper names as Ilamilkar, 
and is preserved in the Greek M.eXiK^pTrjs, In com¬ 
pound names of deities he occurs with Eshmun, 
Zad, and Resheph (see Ed. Meyer in Roscher’s 
Lexilcon, ii. 266011.). 

pD occurs in the proper names |3D*u, ponay, and 
p'aDO, which last is also the name I^yxowiddwy of 
Philo’s fictitious authority. 

n^y (in the Greek part of CIS 95 represented by 
*A07)v(i) is met with in the OT in the place-names 
Beth-anoth (Jos 16®®), Beth-anath (Jos 19*®, Jg 1**), 
and Anathoth (Jer 1, etc.). As a goddess of war 
she was known and honoured by the Egyptians in 
the 17th and 18th dynasties, having, according to 
Meyer {ZDMG xxxi. 718 f.), been taken over from 
the Hittites. A connexion with the Babylonian 
Anatu is not proved. 

n'lHK^y (Gr. ’Aora/ar?;), identified by the Greeks 
with ’A0po5iT77. See AsHTORKTH. 

seems to be connected with the Heb. ‘ to 
hunt, fish,* but occurs only in names of men and of 
compound deities. 

Cjtjn occurs in proper names of Cyprus, and meets 
us in Egypt os has/ipu, and is ascribed by Meyer, 
like Anath (see above), to the Hittites. It seems, 
however, more natural to connect the name with 
the Hebrew word for ‘flame,* and to look imoR 
the deity as a god of storms or lightning. This 
seems, too, to bo confirmed by the combination 
j^n in CIS 10 (cf. Driver, Deut. 68, with references). 

n^n was the great goddess of Carthage; but 
though her name occurs some 2000 times in in¬ 
scriptions, we are ignorant of her nature and origin. 
Except in two or tliree inscriptions she is always 
entitled Vya |fl ‘.face of Baal. A compound deity 
occurs in some inscriptions. 

As has been noticed in the case of *Anat and 
Resheph, it is possible that some of the gods already 
mentioned were taken from other peoples. In the 
later period this borrowing certainly took plp,ce, 
and in the inscriptions we lind the Babylonian 
Nergal, the Egyptian Isis, Osiris, Absit {e,g, Bastu, 
cf. Bubastis, Ezk 30^’), Horus, and Ptah. In some 
cases a Phcenician god was joined with a foreign 
one, as in Melekosir (so Jeremias), but the first 
part of the name may be only appellative. 

(5) Sacred objects and cult'iis, —As in other Sem¬ 
itic religions of Western Asia, the most prominent 
objects of nature had an idea of sanctity attached 
to them. Whether as themselves containing 
spirits, who had power over men, or simply os the 
greatest gifts of the gods, they were regarded 
with feelings of awe. High places (nioa) were 
chosen for their temples and altars as being especi¬ 
ally near the deity ; and it was on Carmel (wnich 
was known to be sacred in the time of Tacitus, cf. 
Hist, ii. 78) that the priests of Ba’al offered with 
Elijah (1 K 18). In Greek and Roman writers 
there are many memories of the earlier sanctity of 
various Phcenician mountains, from Mt. Casius to 
Carmel. Waters, too, were regarded with venera¬ 
tion, and some were particularly associated with 
certain gods, and even named after them (as the 
Adonis). Springs and rivers, two sources of life in 
the East, were regarded with peculiar reverence. 
Trees, too, we find sacred, especially to certain 
goddesses. The cypress, myrtle, and palm were 
closely associated with Astarte. This specializa¬ 
tion is, however, probably only a development from 
on earlier form of nature-worship. 

The ordinary worship of the Phoenician might 
be oflered in any place in tlie open air, but was 
most natural on nigh places, with trees, and often 
with a sacred stream. Among these surroundings 
was built an altar with an ashera beside it, and on 
it the sacrifice was offered. But there is mention 
! in history of temples {e,g, the temple of Meljfarth 
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at Tyre); and one would naturally expect that 
those who did so much for the temple of Jemsalem 
should have had great sanctuaries of their own. 
Yet it is very doubtful whether the temple ever 
pkyed a very important part in the worship of 
Phoenicia, or was ever much more than a prominent 
adornment of a city. Sacrifices were usual, and 
human life was offered in the fire and human blood 
on the altars, but apparently only on important 
occasions. Various animals, both tame and wild, 
were offered, and products of the field as well as 
flesh. Sacred prostitution was also a form of 
offering common to many acts of Phoenician wor¬ 
ship. Vows were made in time of difficulty or 
danger, and votive offerings (statuettes, tablets, 
etc.) were common. Feasts, too, were often associ¬ 
ated with religious rites. Priests and priestesses 
officiated, and the king himself was sometimes (if 
not always) a priest. 

Lrr]iRATURB.~Tbe articles Ttri, Sidon, Tarshish, etc., In this 
Dictionary, as well as articles on several of the gods by Ed. 
Meyer in Roscher's Leankon^ by Baudissin in Herzog's ReeU- 
0ncyolopcedie9, and by various writers in this Dictionary, and in 
the Encpclop^ia Bxblica ; Baethgen, BtUr&g* tur iemitUehen 
ReligionMeschichUt specially up. lS-d6, with Ndldeke's review 
in ZDM& xlii. 470 n.; Dauaissin, Studim tttr temUitohen 
Religionagetchichte^ i. and ii.; Jeremias in de la Saussaye's 
Lehrbuch d. ReliaxoTiB^eHchichit'i^ i. 221 ff.; Orelli, AUQ&meine 
ReligiontgetehiohU ; Tiele, Gesohiedenit van dsn Oodsdienst in 
de Oudheid (Amsterdam, 1893),!. 246 ft.: Ed. Meyer, *Ueber 
elnige semitische Q6tter,* in ZDMG xxxL 716ff.; Hoffmann, 
UebereinigephUnikische Jneohriften (Gottingen, 1889); Hommel, 
Die altieraeiitieche Ueberlitiferungt p. 219if. [AHT p. 219ff.]; 
and the foilowlng:— 

Gbnkral Litbeaturs.—I n addition to the works mentioned 
and quoted in the different sections of this article, the following 
are the most important general writings on the subject: Movers. 
Die Phoenizier (a new edition has Tong been promised, and 
should become the standard work); Pietschmann, Oeschichte 
der Phoenizier (in Oucken's series); Kenriok. Phoenicia ; Raw- 
linson, Ilittory qf Phaenieia (a.nd a smaller volume in the * Story 
of the Nations * series): the sections dealing with the Phcsnidans 
in the Histories of antiquity of Duncker, Ed. Meyer, and Maspero; 
of. Meltser, Oetohiohte der Karihager. 

G. W'. Thatcher 

PHCENIX ($ofvtf, AV Phenice) was a good har¬ 
bour on the south coast of Crete. When the corn- 
ship from Alexandria, bound for either Puteoli or 
the Portus Augustus beside Ostia at the mouth of 
the Tiber,* on which St. Paul was sailing from Myra 
towards Italy, had been detained so long on the 
voyage that it was considered too late in the season 
to ri^ the passage across the open sea from Crete 
to the southern coast of Italy, it was resolved to 
>vinter in Crete. When the resolution was come 
to, the ship was lying in Fair Havens, near the 
middle of the south coast. The question then arose, 
where should the ship lie up I The centurion, 
who evidently had the supreme authority,t called 
a council to advise him on this question; and the 
opinion of both captain and sailing-master was 
that they should seek an opportunity and make 
for the harbour of Phoenix. Paul, whose opinion 
was also asked (as, though a prisoner, he was 
treated with much consideration, being a Homan 
whose appeal to the emperor had been allowed by 
the procurator governing Palestine, and being also 
an experienced and practised traveller), strongly 
urged that they should stay where they were. 
There must have been good reasons on both sides. | 
The experienced sailors had some ground for their j 
opinion: presumably Phoenix was a better and 
safer harbour, and quite probably also it was 

* At that period more probably the former. 

t That this was so, and that the centurion had authority even 
over the captain, results from the character of the imperial 
service (the ship belonged, of course, to one of the Imperial com 
fleets), in which the military service ranked higher than the 
naval, and yet was not strictly divided from it. But the cen¬ 
turion exercised his authority with the penally of severe 
punishment before him, if he mismanaged; and he therefore 
would necessarily ask advice on the point of where to winter, 
and In purely nautical matters would leave the captain and the 
sailing-master free in their own departments. See Ramsay, Si, 
Paul the Travellert p. 324 f. 


recognized as being the proper place to winter in, 
if one of the many ships engaged in that trade had 
to spend the stormy season on that part of their 
long voyage (as must have been often the case)., 
On the otlier hand, Paul dreaded the voyage to 
Phoenix, which therefore must have been some 
distance away. Winds from the north strike with 
terrific force on the sea a little south from Crete 
(though the waters immediately on the coast are 
protected by the lofty mountains). The danger, 
then, would be greatest in crossing the great open¬ 
ing of the gulf of Messaria, which begins a few 
mues west of Fair Havens. It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that PhcBuix is to be looked for somewhere 
on the other, or western, side of that gulf. 

The centurion, as was right and almost obli¬ 
gatory in his situation,* took the advice of the 
I experts; and, when the opportunity of a mild 
I south wind was given, they set sail; but in at- 
; tempting to run across the gulf of Messaria, they 
I were caught by a tremendous north-easterly gale, 

I which Bwoopea down on them from Mount Ida, 

I and narrowly escaped after a terrible voyage of 
I many days across tne open sea. 

Phoenix is described by Strabo (p. 476) as being 
I a settlement (/rarotx/a, denoting a large flourishing 
I village,! originally a settlement of colonists or 
I KdroiKoi ) on an isthmus. The passage is very 
I obscure, owing to a lacuna ; but apparently what 
I Strabo descrifes as the isthmus was a narrow part 
I of the island of Crete, between the northern and 
I the southern sea, with a small town, Ampliimalla, 
on the northern coast, and Phoenix on the southern. 
Apparently he considered Phoenix as a settlement 
in the territory of Lampa or Lappa, a Cretan city 
of importance, striking coins (Mf'ixa t6v Aafxiritov), 
Now the situation of Lappa is practically certain; 
it was situated in the inner country, where Crete 
is narrow for a space, before it broadens out again 
to its western end, at a site called P61is. On the 
southern coast of this narrower part of Crete, 
Phoenix must be sought. Nearly due south from 
Lappa there is a village, Loutrd, with a harbour, 
described as the safest harbour on the south coast 
of Crete. Captain Sprat, an experienced surveyor 
and sailor, was fully convinced, after an explora¬ 
tion of the south coast, that lioutrd must be 
Phoenix, ‘ because it is the only harbour west of 
Fair Havens in which a vessel of any size X could 
find any shelter during the winter months.’ James 
Smith, who defends this view by very convincing 
arguments, quotes several even stronger assertions 
of the superiority of lA>utr6 to all olmer harbours 
on the south coast. There is some evidence that 
the tradition of the ancient name remains among 
the Greeks of the place (Smith’s Voyage and Ship¬ 
wreck of St. Paul, ed. 3, p. 250 ff., App. I. and IL; 
also p. 8611'.). 

Ptolemy (iii. 17. 3) describes both a harbour 
Phoenikous and a town near the south coast 
called Phoenix, His frequent vagueness and want 
of accuracy make him an unreliable authority; 
but he places the town and harbour evidently in 
this part of Crete (see further, below). 

Phoenice (i.e, Phoenix) is mentionea as a bishop¬ 
ric in the earlier Notitice, viii. and ix.; § and 
Hierooles gives it in his list of Cretan cities. All 
three authorities speak of it as beside a place 
Aradena (or Ariadne, Not. ix.): the phrase 
ffroK ^Apadha denotes that two distinct places were 
uni tea as a single bishopric. Now Aradena still 
retains its ancient name as Aradhena, a place 


* See the preceding note. 

t See Buresoh. Aus Lydien. p. 2f. 

i The ship which ie concerned in the question was large, 
being able to aocxMnmodate 268 of a crew and passengers, and a 
oargo of oom from AJoxandria for Rome. 

I In Not, vii., which Is the oldest known, there Is a laeatia of 
about 200 namee, amoiig which were the Cretan bisLoprka 
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which is not much more than a mile from Loutr6. 
Again, Stephanas Byz. mentions Aradena 
as a city of Crete which is also called Anopolis; 
and about two miles north of Loutr6 there is a 
village on high ground with ruins which is called 
still Anapolis. This is probably to be identiiied 
with the Phoenix which Ptolemy distinguishes 
from the harbour, while Aradhena and Loutrd 
together constitute his harbour Phocnikous, and 
all three were united in a single bishopric. 

Again, Hierocles (whose order in enumeration is 
commonly a very good ^ide) mentions the island 
of Cauda or diauda (he uses the form KXaOSos) 
next to Phoenix. Now that island is only a few 
miles due south of Loutr6. 

Finally, an inscription placed here in the reign 
of Trajan shows that an imperial ship was spending 
so long a time at this point of its course between 
Alexandria and Italy that there was time to erect 
some considerable work, whose nature is not 
specified. There can hardly be any doubt that 
the ship was lying up for the winter, and the 
imperial freedman who was in authority on the 
ship employed the crew at some useful work on 
shore. The sailing-master, gubernator (compare 
Kv^tpv^riSt Ac 27^^), and the ship’s sign, parase7num 
(compare irapdtr^/ioi/, Ac 28‘^), are both mentioned. 
See Smith, Voyaae and Shipioreck, 261. 

Thus we see that Loutro was beside a harbour 
where at least occasionally the large ships of that 
E^ptian corn service wintered. 

The identification of Loutrd as the harbour 
called Phoenix in Ac 27^^ seems beyond dispute, it 
these accounts of travellers and explorers rest on a 
sufficiently minute examination of the coast. But 
the identification is encumbered by one serious 
diflSculty. The harbour of Phoenix is described in 
Acts as looking towards the south-west and the 
north-west, i.e, apparently as opening towards the 
west, with a moutn just so wide that the entrance 
extends up towards north-west and down towards 
south-west. But the harbour of Loutrd opens 
towards the east, looking between north-east and 
south-east. 

In this difficulty there seem to be only three 
alternatives open. 1. The harbour of Loutr6 is 
formed by a very narrow isthmus connecting a 
broader peninsula with the mainland ; and there is 
a harbour on each side of the isthmus. As the 
isthmus runs out south from the mainland, one of 
these harbours looks east, viz. Loutrd, while the 
other looks west. Bishop Wordsworth has sug¬ 
gested that the western harbour may be the 
ancient Phoenix, and has pointed out that on the 
Admiralty chart the name Phinika is ^ven to it. 
Obviously, most of the arguments for identifying 
Loutrd as Phoenix would apply equally well to this 
western harbour, which is separated from the other 
only by a narrow isthmus, and is almost equally 
near Aradhena and Anapolis. The only difficulty 
lies in the very positive assertions that Loutrd is 
the only well-snmtered harbour; and certainly the 
chart represents the western harbour as more 
w idely open. Still it is distinctly desirable that 
the western harbour should be more closely and 
critically examined. Sprat, indeed, can hardly 
have failed to do so, and his weighty authority is 
almost conclusive (though not quite); but the rest 
of the evidence depends much on the statements of 
residents in Loutrd; and every traveller knows 
how prone the Greeks are to emphasize too strongly 
the arguments which support the identification of 
their own town with an ancient place of fame; 
their very love and respect for antiquities lead 
them to exaggerate the claims of their home. 

The conclusion must be that Wordsworth’s sug¬ 
gestion is not absolutely disproved, though the 
evidence accessible at present is against it. Among 


other things one desiderates careful examination 
as to whether the coast-line has been modified 
during eighteen centuries, and whether there are 
any traces of the western harbour having been 
used in ancient times. 

2 . James Smith suggests that the words of Ac 
27** pX4xovra Karb, AfjSa Kal Kard. XwpoVf do not mean, 
as is commonly thought, ‘looking towards south¬ 
west and north-west, ^but ‘ looking in the direction 
in which the south-west and north-west winds 
blow* {i.e. towards north-east and south-east). 
His rendering is distinctly against the analogy of 
Greek literary expression ; but, considering how 
little is known of Greek technical sailor language, 
one cannot feel quite certain that the rendering is 
absolutely impossible. 

3. It has been pointed out * that Luke did not 
actually visit Phoenix (for the ship never went 
there), hut merely speaks on report: his authority 
WM the argument used by the captain and the 
sailing-master of the vessel in the council which 
the centurion called. Naturally these arguments 
were reported to him by Paul ; ‘and, even if Luke 
were wrong, his mistake would prove, not want of 
observation of a place which he had seen, but 
misapprehension of the description of a place 
strange to him, after tliat description has passed 
through an intermediate channel. If (as was 
often the case) the expression of sailors dillered 
from that of literary Greek and of the ordinaiy 
landsman, an error might have thus been produced 
without any one being conscious of it. 

The case, therefore, must be pronounced unde¬ 
cided until Sprat’s statement (weighty as it is) is 
confirmed by new and careful examination; but 
the balance of evidence is strong that Loutrd is 
Phoenix ; and in that case the third alternative is 
perhaps least improbable, though the second is not 
proved to be impossible. W. M. Kamsay. 

PHOROS {^op6s)=Vo.roBh; 1 Es 5» 8*® (B ^ap4s, 
AV Pharez), 9*®. 

PHRURAI. —In Ad. Est 11* the Book of Esther is 
called ‘ the epistle of Phrurai * {4iri(rTo\^ tG)v ^povpal, 
A . . . ^ovpaid); cf. Est 9*®, and see Esthee, and 
PuRiM (Feast of). 

PHRYGIA.— 

I. Qeoerapbical and Historical. 

11. Pauline Geography. 

III. Phryifia in Acts 2io. 

IV. Christianity in Phrygia. 

V. The Jews in Piiryjfia. 

Phrygia {^pyyla) was the name of a ve^ large 
country in Asia Minor. On the view which will 
be here set forth, the noun Phrygia never occurs 
in the Bible, but only the term ‘the Phrygian 
T^on * (Ac 16® 18®); t and in 2 Mac 6® the ethnic 
‘ l^rygian * is applied to Philip, who was left os 
governor of Jerusalem by king Antiochus Epi- 
phanes about b.C. 170. In addition to this, a 
journey right across Phrygia is implied tacitly in 
Ac 16^'*, and another is tiielly described in Ac 19* 
{according to the view to be hero explained). But 
in spite of the very small appearance made by 
the Phrygian name in the Bible, there are such 
difficult questions connected with the passages 
where it occurs that a somewhat long discussion 
is needed. Moreover, Phrygia had unusual 
importance in early Christian history, and the 
monuments of Christianity before the time of 
Constantine that remain in the country are of 
unique number, interest, and importance. It can 

* Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 326. 

t Many scholars regard as a noun, not an adjective, In 

both these passes; others take it as an adjective in 160, and a 
noun in 18^. l^ese opLoions will he very luUy treated in the 
sequel. 
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\>e truly said that the first Christian city was a 
city of rlirygia. 

It will be convenient to classify the following 
remarks under headings. 

I. Geographical and Historical.—T he vast 
country of Phrygia presents so great a variety in 
natural character that it cannot ho described 
except at too great length. The level of the cities 
varies from the frontier town Karoura in the coast- 
valley of the Mceander, 600 ft. above sea-level, to 
the ancient city, among the monuments of the early 
kings beside the tomo of Midas, about 4000 ft. 
Great mountains, plains, and lakes are found in it. 
The two chief cities of Phrygia in the time of Paul 
were Laodicea and Apamea (Strabo, p. 676). 

Phrygia means the land of the Phrygea; and 
there is a general agreement that (as Herodotus, 
vii. 73, says) the Phryges were a tribe, or union of 
tribes, from Macedonia or Western Thrace, who 
crossed the Hellespont into Asia Minor, and 
gradually spread their conquests first over the 
Troad, and then farther east and south over the 
plateau. In the eastern direction they penetrated 
at their extremest range of power through the 
Sangarius valley and up to the banks of the Halys. 
On the south-east they reached ICONIUM, which 
was the last Phrygian city on that side. On the 
south they were stopped by the Pisidian moun¬ 
tains, the northern ridges of the Taums range, 
into which they seem never to have penetrated. 
On the west the boundaries vary most; but on all 
sides they vary to an extraordinary degree. 
Hence, in trying to define what any ancient 
author means by the name * Piirygia,' we must 
begin by inquiring what period is referred to, and 
what was the usage of the nara,e in that period. 

That the country of the Phrygians at an early 
period was bounded on the nortn-west only by the 
waters of the Ailgean and the Hellespont ia beyond 
doubt. They were the masters of the sea, according 
to Diodorus (vii. 11), for 25 years about B.C. 900. 
Troy is frequently called Phrygian, and there was 
a large, vafmely defined region along tlie Hellespont 
and the Sea of Marmora, called Hellespontine 
Phrygia. The country beside Mount oipylos, 
north of Smyrna, the realm of Tantalos and Pelops, 
is often called Phrygia by the poets, who repro¬ 
duce ancient semi-historical myths ; and this shows 
that considerable part of western Lydia once bore 
the name of Phrygia. 

At an early time the irruption of Thracian 
tribes, such as Thynoi, Bithynoi, Mysoi, across 
the Bosporus drove a wedge tnrough the country 
of Phrygia, and separated Hellespontine Phrygia 
from tne inner country, which was henceforth 
termed Great (Mc 7 d\^ 7 , Magna) Phrygia. The 
Phrygian element and name died out in Lydia 
also at an early period. The Troad ceased to be 
called Phrygia; and though the name of Helle- 
spontino Phrygia * lingered on for several centuries, 
tne land lost the Phrygian character,t and after 
the time of Alexander tne Great it seems to have 
no longer possessed any claim to be called a dis¬ 
tinct and separate country. Strabo still uses the 
name in A.D. 19. The north-eastern regions of 
Phiygia Magna were transformed into Gaj.atia 
during the 8rd cent., first through gradual drifting 
of the Gauls into that district as the one where 
there was least resistance to contend with, and 
finally, about b.c. 232, by general aCTeement of the 
surrounding rulers, and especially Attains i., king 
of Pergamum, who penned them into this place 
and acknowledged their right to it, but set limits 

• Also called Little Phrygia in distlnclion from Great Phrygia 
(Strabo, p. 671). 

t The Phrygian character was probably bound up with the 
use of the Phrygian language. Tconium called itself Phrygian, 
because the language was used there (see Ramsay, UUtorical 
C9aymentary on Gcuoftans, p, 216), 


to their wide-rangin{» forays. About B.c. 206 
a new name, Phrygia Epictetus, i.tf. Acc^uired 
Phrygia, came into existence. It was applied to 
a region in the north which seems to have been 
acquired by Attains I. from Bithynia. According 
to Strabo (p. 676) it contained six^ cities at least, 
Azanoi, Nakolia, Kotiaion, Midaion, Dorylaion, 
Kadoi. Another name for a special district was 
Paroreios Phrygia,* the great valley in the east 
between Sultan-Dagh and Emir-Dagh (whoso 
ancient names are unknown), with the cities Ipsos 
or Julia, Pliilomolion, Thymbrion or Hadrian- 
opolis, Tyriaion, and many small towns and 
villages. 

A third district was Pisidic Phrygia, or Phrygia 
towards Pisidia, or Phrygia tlie Jrisidian.f The 
city of Antioch towards Pisidia is the only one 
assigned to this district by Strabo; but Ptolemy, 
and probably Polybius, extend it more widely to 
include Apollonia and other cities in the valleys 
underneath the northern flanks of Taurus. Strabo 
clearly says that Paroreios and Pisidian Phrygia 
were only parts of Great Phrygia, whereas he 
distinguishes Epictetus as a separate and added 
country. 

Under the Romans, the wholo country of Cibyra 
and most of the valley of the Lysis were reckoned 
to Phrygia, though previously th^ had been 
counted either to IHsidia or to Kabali.s or to 
Milyas. It would also appear that the lower part 
of the Lycus valley was divided at an earlier 
time between Lydia (viz. Hiernpolis and Hydrela) 
and Caria (viz. Laodicea and Trapezopolis and 
Attoudda); Z hut in the Roman period all these 
cities came to be classed to Phrygia. On the 
other hand, Iconinm was then classea to Lycaonia 
(except in the estimation of its inhabitants, see 
IcoNiuM and Lycaonia), as were also Laodicea 
Katakekaumene and even perhaps Tyriaion. 

In the Roman time Phrygda was divided between 
two provinces, Asia and Galatia, with thorough 
Roman indifference to national frontiers in mapping 
out their province—an indifference which resulted 
in the final failure of those provincial divisions to 
attain permanence. These two parts were called 
Phrggia Asiana and Phrygia (falatica : for the 
former name, see Galen, tt. rpo^. iv. p. 312 
(Kuhn, vi. p. 615); for the latter, see a notice in a 
Byzantine Menologion (taken from a good and 
ancient source) quoted in Acta Sanctorum^ Sept. 
28, p. 663. 

That part of Phiygia was included in the province 
Galatia, though often ignored, is no longer denied 
by any scholar. A number of inscriptions, enum¬ 
erating the parts of the province Galatia, mention 
among them Phrygia; t.g, GIL iii. 6818, mentions 
the parts as Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Paphlagonia, Pontus Galatious, Pontus 
Poleraoniacus; compare GIL iii. 6819; Frfinkel, 
Inschr. Ptrgam, No. 461 (the lists vary at different 
periods as districts were added to or taken from 
the province). See also Galatia, vol. ii. p. 90 f. 

Moreover, several cities which Strano and 
Ptolemy assign to Phrygia, Apollonia and 
Antioch, are shown by their coins and by other 
means to belong to the province Galatia; and 
Ptolemy gives the region which he calls Pisidian 
Phrygia as a part of the province Galatia. 

Galatic Phrygia, or the Phrygian region of the 
province Galatia, was not a very large country. 
It was a strip of territory extending in considerable 
length along the front of the Pisidian mountains; 
anefit included the cities of Iconium (in the native 

* Tt is often wrongly said that Paroreios denoted the country 
west and south from Sultan-D.igh, with the city of Pisidian 
Antioch. That woe Pisidic Phryda (see following note). 

t Pisidic Phryria, Polybius, xxil. 6 14 ; Phrygia 
Strabo, pp. 667. 6«6, 6797; Phryflda IJtniftt, Ptolemy, v. v. 4 . 

t Ramsay, CUiet and BioAopna qf i. pp. 0,18$ f. 
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nsaffe), Antioch the Colonia^ Apollonia, and, as 
Ptolemy says, several others. Asian Phrygia was 
immensely larger, including all Paroreioa and 
Epictetus and far the la^er part of Great Phrygia. 
In process of time the Pisidian connexion became 
stronger, and the name Pisidian Phrygia wm gradu¬ 
ally disused. Antioch ceased to be considered a 
city of Phrygia and was called * of Piaidia.* Some 
of the epigraphio lists of the regions making up the 
province Galatia omit Phrygia and mention only 
Pisidia. At last a distinct Roman province Pisidia 
was constituted about A.D. 295, with the metropolis 
Antioch and a secondary metropolis Iconium. But 
in the time of St. Paul, and long after, the view 
was dominant among the people that Antioch and 
Iconium were cities of the Phryjnan region.* 

A distinction between High Phrygia and Low 
Phrygia can be traced in the Roman time from 
Strabo, A.D. 20, onwards. Low Phrygia was a 
name that included Hierapolis (Philostratus, 
IrmtgineSt i. 12) and Lake Anava (Strabo, i. p. 49) 
and the Sangarios (Steph. Byz. 5.v.), i,e, it included 
those districts that were less elevated above sea- 
level, while High Phrygia dvw ^ovyla) was the 
elevated region of central Phrygia lying between 
the Sangarios on the north-east and the great 
road passing close to Hierapolis in the Lycus valley 
and along the edge of Lake Anava. Aristides 
speaks of a certain city (probably Aknionia, 
possibly Synnada) as in High Phrygia. The pair 
of terms rarely occur in literature; but tney 
clearly were in current local use. 

We have seen how Phrygia steadily diminished, 
losing parts on the west, north-west, north-east, 
south-east, and south. About A.D. 295 or soon after¬ 
wards, when the great province Asia was broken 
up, two new provinces wbre formed,t Phrygia 
Prima and Secunda, called also Great and Small, J 
or Pacatiana and Salutaris : the last pair of names 
came into use in the latter part of the 4th cent., 
and soon established themselves in almost universal 
usage. The name Salutaris is explained by the 
Byzantine writers as caused by the fact that St. 
Paul had preached the gospel of salvation there. 
This is a curious statement: it implies that St. 
Paul had preached much more in Phryma Secunda 
than in Phrygia Prima (which was the western 
half under tne primacy of Laodicea). Now that 
may be either a belief founded on old authority, 
or a mere groundless fabrication of the Byzantine 
time, to explain a curious name. In the former 
case it would afford valuable evidence bearing on 
the history of St. Paul, for there was good author¬ 
ity underlying the really old tradition in Asia 
Minor. In the latter oa48e it would be absolutely 
valueless. Unfortunately, the latter alternative is 
pretty certainly true. The name is Latin {Salu- 
taris) transformed into a Greek word; but if it 
had rested on a genuine popular tradition or belief, 
it would have been Greek, for Greek was the 
language of the country, and very few can have 
known Latin in Phrygia. The name Salutaris 
has probably nothing to do with St. Paul or with 
religion. 

The name Phrygia henceforth was restricted 
within the limits of those two provinces. The 


district of Cibyra, on the south-west, was given 
over to Caria, Apamca and Metropolis to Pisidia, 
and (between 386 and 395) Amorion, Orkistos, and 
other north-eastern cities to Galatia. Tn the 8th 
cent, part of Paroreios was transferred to Galatia, 
and placed under Amorion as metropolis; it is, 
however, very doubtful whether this transference 
affected more than the ecclesiastical organization, 
for the civil division into provinces (though always 
retained in the ecclesiastical system) di.sap[»oar(‘(l 
politically in the 8th cent., and was replaced by 
the military system of Themes. In the later 
Byzantine authors much confusion and ignorance 
is shown in regard to the divisions of Phrygia. 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his treatise de 
Thematibusy defines the extent of Salutaris in a 
thoroughly erroneous way. Cinnamus (p. 198) 
speaks of Laodicea ad Lycum as on the border of 
Little Phrygia. Ducas gives the name Great 
Phrygia to part of the region of Hellespontus 
(from Assos to the Hellespont), calling it also Low 
Ph^gia: he does not speak of Little Phrygia or 
of High Phrygia, but apparently he must have 
treated those names as equivalent, and including 
both Pacatiana and Salutaris (as Cinnamus evi¬ 
dently does), which he sums up as ‘all Phrygia’ 
(see pp. 13, 72). Cedrenus (ii. p. 69), and Nicetas 
Chon. (p. 68) speak of High Phrygia as evidently 
including both Pacatiana and Salutaris. In those 
writers the names are prompted rather by inac¬ 
curate antiquarian memory than by real survival 
of the names in popular usage (see Ramsay, Ilia- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor^ pp. 150-153). 

II. Phryoia in Pauline Geography. —This 
long enumeration of vicissitudes and changes 
shows how slow one must bo in makhi'^ asser¬ 
tions 08 to the meaning of the name Phrygia 
in any' ancient writer, and how carefully tlie 
situation and the context must be studied. 
Accordingly, when in a writer of the Ist cent, 
we find the statement that a traveller crossed 
Phrygia, we must not assume forthwith that 
a journey across Phrygia Asiana is meant. The 
term Phiygia is employed freely in inscriptions 
of that period, found in the country outside of it, 
in the sense of Phrygia Galatica; and a writer 
who follows as a nifc* local expression may have 
used this term Phrygia in the same way as local 
inscriptions do. In such a case we must examine 
the context to see which division of Phrygia is to 
be understood. Now in Ac 16® Paul is stated to 
have traversed the region of Phrygia.* What 
part of Phrygia did ho traverse? The situation 
makes this clear. Paul in his journo had reached 
Lystra.t He now went on through Phrygia. It is 
beyond doubt that the part of Phrygia througli 
which he must go immediately on leaving Lystra 
was Galatic Phrygia, which began only a very 
few miles north or Lystra. Moreover, Paid had 
started on this journey with the deliberate inten¬ 
tion of visiting two cities of Galatic Phrygia, 
Iconium and Antioch ; and as we now see, geo¬ 
graphy makes it clear that he could not possibly 
proceed onwards from Lystra without going 
through Iconium and through part of Galatic 
Phry^J 


* In Antioch the memory of its Phrygian character remained 
aa Ute as the 8rd cent, (eee evidence in Ramsay, Hittor, 
Cofrvnusnt, on Galatiana, §S 19, 20); but outsiders called it' of 
Pisidia' in the 2nd oent. Similarly in Iconium. 

t Malalas says that Constantine divided Phrygia into two 
provinces, implying that in 206 only one province, Phrygia, was 
constituted. If so, Constantine's action is older than a.d. 325, 
as is shown in Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia^ pt i. p. 81: 
Malalas, in faot, mentions Constantine s act before the Council 
of NiC8Ba(A.D. 826), xiii. p. 828. 

t Small Phrygia occurs in a few 4th cent, 

authorities; the name Orest Phrygia in this new sense does 
not OGour (our authorities say * Phrygia' and * Small Phrygia'), 
but seems necessarily to follow from tiie other term. 
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* It is Immaterial to the geogr. Import whether 4>pvyt»i> in 
that passage is to be taken as a noun or (what we think right) 
as an adjective connected with the following 
t Some say Iconium; but we cannot consider that Ac 16» 
Implies that Paul has reached Iconium, for he is still in Lystra 
in 163. Ac 161 and 16® give the successive stages of travel. This, 
too, hardly touches ths geogr. Import. 

f This is oven clearer on the North-Galatian than on the 
Souih-Galatian theory. If Paul were going from Lystra to 
North Galatia, he must proceed first to Iconium m Galatic 
Phrygia; and if he were in Iconium, he must go on through part 
of tnat country. It may, on that theory, be maintained that 
Paul went on through Asian Phrygia after^vards; but It must 
be adraitt^ that he first went through Galatic Phrygia. 
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Moreover, if a writer of that period desired to 
be thoroughly clear, he ought to add some ex- 
ression or emthet to show which part of Phrygia 
0 meant. lUit this is exactly \^^at Luke does 
in Ac 16^ He adds the adjective ‘Galatic’ to 
show that he means * Galatio Ph^gia.* It is 
unfortunate that both AV and R v confuse the 
expression, and render the Greek adjective by the 
noun ‘ Galatia.* Luke never speaks of ‘ Galatia *; 
because, like most Greeks, he disliked calling the 
province by that name, and preferred the expression 
‘ Galatic province or region* (as used in CIG 3991). 

If Luke had used the noun Phrygia in this place, 
he would have simply appended the adjective and 
called the country traversed by Paul ‘Galatic 
Phrygia,’ tlie tenn quoted above. But he desired 
to bo minutely and pragmatically accurate; and 
(as is sometimes the case in ancient writers *) in 
his desire to exclude all possibility of mistake he 
employed a more cumbrous expression, which be¬ 
comes obscure to us through our ignorance of the 
nomenclature of that little known region. ^ A 
custom existed of designating the various districts 
included in the vast province Galatia t as x^pat 
or regions; c.g. the Isaurican region (Strabo, p. 
.'508 f.), the Antiochian region (at this time a 
kingdom governed by Antiochus, but afterwards 
incorporated, see Ptolemy, v. 6. 17). Luke follows 
this custom: he thinks of ‘ the Phrygian region,* 
and adds the adjective * Galatic,’ calling it ‘ the 
region (which is at once) Phrygian and Galatic,’t 
i.e. the country which ethnologically and accord¬ 
ing to native Greek expression is Phrygian, while 
l)oTiticalIy and according to Roman provincial 
classification it is Galatio ^pvylay xal VaXanx^y 
,X^f>ap), Lightfoot was the first to see and to state 
clearly the right and necessary construction of 
this expression, and subsequent discussion has 
failed to shake his decisive ar^ment; but, while 
he correctly translated it, he failed (owing to the 
obscurity in which central Asia Minor was then 
enveloped) to see the right geographical applica¬ 
tion. 

The interpretation of Ac 16* affects that of 18”; 
and on that account Luke expresses his meaning 
more briefly in the second passage. In that pas¬ 
sage, as l5r. Hort says {Lectures on Colossians 
and Ephesians^ p. 82), ‘ he followed his old course 
{i.e. as in ch. 16) through southern Asia Minor, 
and this time was allowed to follow it right on to 
Ephesus,* instead of being stopped and turned 
away north, as in 16®. Ho passed now through ‘ the 
region of Galatia and Phrygia,* as it is rendered 
in RV {t^v PaXanxi^v x^pav xal ^pvylay). These 
words are applied to a more extended journey 
than those of 16®, for in 18” the journey ihrough 
Derbe and Lystra is included, whereas 16® begins 
from Lystra, and includes only the subsequent 
journey. The difference of order of the words is 
important: in 16® two epithets are attached to one 
noun which follows them, whereas in 18” an epithet 
^vith its noun is connected by xal with a following 
epithet (or noun),§ and the second epithet (with 
the preceding noun repeated in thought) indicates 
a second region (this order in enumerating a list is 
common in Greek). 1| Two interpretations of the 
words have been suggested— 

1. ^pvylay is to be interpreted as a noun, and 

* An iustructlve example is mentioned by Mommsen {Bea 
Gimtm I). Aug. p. 38), ^prceeipuam euram duoena aanaum 
animi quain apertimme exvrimere nee dubitam groHat aiiouid 
detrahere ut mtaret obaeurUatem (Sueton. Aug. 86), ut fit, ipso 
uimio ambig^ultatis vitandte studio incidit in ambiguitatem t' 
f See above, p. 864, and vol. ii. p. 87. 

t The idiomatic English is *tbe Phrygian or Qalatio Region,* 
see ii. p. 90, and Ctaaaical Review ^ 1898, p. 887. 

Epithet or noun, according as we take as adjective 

or as noun: see next sentence. 

II Examplos are given in vol. 11. p. 90, 

Mi 'A^sX/vilw, etO. 


indicates the country Phrygia, both Asian and 
Galatio; Luke may he supposed to use 4>pvyla 
in 16® to indicate Phrygia as a region of the 
Galatic province, and <Ppvyla the noun in 18” to 
indicate the country Phrygia as a single concep¬ 
tion independent of Roman provincial divisions. 
Then r^uVaXaTiK^v xtipavwould indicate ‘ the Galatio 
region * in the sense of the province like PaXaniri) 
ii^pxeia in the Iconian inscription of A.D. 64-55, 
CIG 3991. Luke would, on iliis theory, say that 
Paul traversed the Galatio province and Phrygia 
(the country). There is a certain simplicity in 
this view which recommends it; yet for many 
reasons we are obliged to reject it. The following 
arrangement seems conclusive. St. Paul, as he 
traversed the region of Galatia and Phrygia in 
order, stablished all the disciples; there were 
disciples in both the region of Galatia and in 
Phrygia, so that throughout both regions he 
passed from Church to Cliurch. Now we know 
positively that he had as yet no Churclies in any 
part of Phrygia except Galatio Phrygia. More¬ 
over, the remarkable reading of the Bezan text 
Ac 19' shows clearly that its originator (whether 
Luke himself, as Prof. Blass and his supporters 
hold, or a 2nd cent, reviser, as seems more prob¬ 
able) considered Paul to have arrived at the 
borders of Asia in 18”, and then, after completing 
his survey of his Clnirchcs, to have begun to return 
to Jerusalem, when the Spirit bade him turn back 
again into Asia {i.e. the province Asia), the higher 
parts of which lie traversed, and so, finally, came 
to !^hesus. 

We must therefore adopt the following inter¬ 
pretation :— 

2. ^pvylap is an adjective, being the briefer de¬ 
scription of the same region whidi in 16® is called 
with pragmatical minuteness rV ^pvyiap teal FaXa- 
TiKijp x^^P®*** Luke would on this theory say, ‘ Paul 
traversed the Galatio region and the Phrygian.* 
Now, in truth, Paul did traverse two regions of 
the vast Galatian province, one Lycaonia con¬ 
taining the cities Derbe and Lystra, the other 
Phrygia with the cities Iconiuiu and Antioch. 
The one real difficulty is this; could Roman 
Lycaonia be called simply ‘the Galatic region’? 
The phrase can he explained and defended only 
on the supposition that the speaker conceives 
himself standing or travelling in Lycaonia; 
Lycaonia consisted of two parts, Roman or Galatic 
and non-Roman or Antiocnian (under king Anti- 
ochus): Ptolemy tells us that the latter was called 
*Aprioxt<iv^ {X^P^)* corresponding term for 

the other part necessarily would be PaXaruH) 
X^po >; the inhabitants of Lycaonia would describe 
the two divisions of his country by those terms. 
This explanation may seem rather complicated, 
but the complexity is due to the real complexity 
of the divisions at the time. As we see,^ it is the 
expression of one who feels himself standing in the 
country, i.e. it must be regarded as the expression 
used by St. Paul the actual traveller, and caught 
from his mouth by the listener Luke. 

The system of dividing Phrygia into High and 
Low is probably referred to in Ac 19', though the 
name ot the countiy is not actually mentioned. 
The journey described in 18”, as we have lust 
seen, carried St. Paul over ground which he nad 
previously traversed and cities where there were 
already disciples; but there still remained a long 
stretch of country between him and his goal in 
Ephesus, viz. the wiiole breadth of the^ large 
province Asia. The journey is resumed in 1^, 
where St. Paul is said to have traversed the 
higher parts (rd ^punepiKi pdpv)* Yhe term dp<a 
is often used in Greek to indicate simply the 

* Compare toe precise jmd clear deflaitioD of 18” by Asterlui 
aboutf A.D. 400, quoted in vol. Ii. p. 91. 
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inner country as distinguished from the coast;* 
but this distinction seems not in harmony with 
Luke’s narrative; it is of no consequence to liim 
to distinguish coast and interior : moreover, most 
of the previous part of the journey was over tiie 
high gi’ouiul of tile interior. Here we want some 
expression suitable specially to describe the part 
of Asia which he traversed. The word dvojreptKds 
is a rare one, and seems chosen in order to suggest 
a contrast with certain lower parts ;t in other 
words, the meaning is that St. Paul avoided the 
route through Lower Phrygia, and traversed Higher 
Phrygia (according to tne distinction mentioned 
above, § I.). This distinction was important; 
Luke had a definite purpose in defining the part 
of Phrygia which St. Paul traversed. He makes 
it clear that the apostle did not follow the longer 
and easier trade-route by Apamea, Lake Anava, 
Colossa 3 , and Laodicea (which led through Lower 
Phrygia, see above, p. 864), but took the other more 
direct road (less suitable for wheeled traffic, but 
better for walking travellers) across High Phrygia, 
keqjing very near a straight line from Metropolis 
to Ephesus, t That was a point of some importance, 
for Paul mentions that he had never seen the 
Cliurches of Colossje or Laodicea, which therefore 
must have been founded by some of his coadjutors 
(perhaps Timothy). 

III. Phrygia in Acts 2^®. —Phrygia is also 
mentioned in Ac 2^® in the list of places whence 
came the Jews and proselytes who were pre¬ 
sent in Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost 
shortly after the Crucifixion—‘dwellers in Meso¬ 
potamia, and in Judjea§ and Cappadocia, in 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt,’ etc. This remarkable list is an insoluble 
puzzle. It is made on no discoverable principle, 
either as regards the order of enumeration or as 
regards the districts mentioned and omitted. The 
only certain fact about it is that it is quite 
different in style from the original work of the 
author of Acts, and must have been derived by him 
from the earlier authority, or authorities, to whom 
he owed the narrative of the events described 
in ch. 2. Some districts where Jews were numer¬ 
ous, and which are certain to have had represen¬ 
tatives at Jerusalem, such as Cilicia, are omitted. 
The names, as a rule, are those of countries, not of 
Roman provinces; yet Asia is mentioned; this 
name must denote either the Roman province or 
a much larger region (see Lydia) ; in the former 
case it would include Phrygia Asiana, in the latter 
case it would include all Plirygia, both Asiana 
and Galatica, together with Pamphylia. (| 

The most probable view is that Asia in this 
passage means the province (a Roman province 
being named in this one case, because the name 
had already established itself in popular Greek 
nomenclature); and Phrygia is named in addition, 
partly because it was inhabited by such large 
numbers of Jews (see below, § V.), partly because 
Phrygia Galatica, which contained very many 

* kftt It used always in that sense, not »¥A>riptxc(. 

t kfmrtpmif (except in passages dependent on Ac 19i) Is used 
only by medical writers, Hippocrates and Oalen (if we may 
depend on Steph. Themurua on this matter). Hobart {Medical 
Language of Si, Luke, p. 148) does not fall to observe the con¬ 
firmation which this word ^ves to his views. 

t The Church in the Roman Empire before 170, second or 
later editions, p. 94, note. 

9 The name Judsoa is suspected by Blass, who would sub¬ 
stitute on Jerome's authority Syria. It Is, of course, not in 
harmony with the context: but, in a list which is as a whole 
incomprehensible, it is vain to carp at one inoomprehonsible 
detail. 

I Pontus and Oappadooia may be regarded as the external 
boundaries of 'Asia,' taking that term in the sense described 
in a verv difiScult p>^age, Pliny {Nat. Hiit. v. 28), where it is 
said that ‘ Asia,' if its two parts are taken tofrether, extended 
from the MgOM and Egyptian and Pamphylian Seas to Paphla- 
gonia and Pontus: on the meanintf, see Studia BiblieUt iv. 
p. 46. 


Jews, was not included in the province Asia. 
Similarly, the Lugdunensian Christians wrote 
to roTs iir* ’Atr/aj koI ^pxrylas dffeX0oiy, for they 
desired to include in their address the important 
Churches of Iconium, Antioch, and probably 
several in Galatic Phrygia of later foundation 
(which were not in Asia). On this address, prob¬ 
ably, Tertullian models his expression {adv, Prax, 
1) ^pacem ecclesiis Asue ct Phrygian inferentem.* 
There can bo no doubt that the Churclios of 
Phrygia Galatica were as important in the 2nd 
cent. Christianity, as its Jews were in the Jewish 
world. 

IV. Christianity in Phrygia. — Christianity 
was introduced into Phrygia Galatica by Paul and 
Barnabas on their first missionary journey (Ac 13. 
14). Paul revisited, confirmed, and strengthened 
them (Ac 16'*® IS^®). Considering how mudi space 
the author of Acts assigns to the account of the 
formation of these Churches (along with the two 
Lycaonian Churches), and considering how often 
Paul visited and consolidated them, we must see 
that they were regarded as being highly important 
in the early Church. 

Phrygia Asiana was traversed at least twice by 
St. Paul. On his second journey, accompanied 
by Silas and Timothy, ho went from Pisidion 
Antioch northwards through the country to near 
the Bithynian frontier (probably to about Dory- 
laion, over against Mysia), ana tlien westwards 
into Mysia and the Troad.* Paul was on that 
journey forbidden to preach in [the province] Asia, 
so tliat ho cannot have founded any Churches in 
Asian Phrygia (tliough, perhaps, we need not 
interpret the prohibition so strictly as to suppose 
tliat lie was bound to keep silence absolutely al^ut 
the gospel on the jounioy to the Troad: probably 
the command only implied that he was not to make 
Asia his sphere of work). On the third journey 
St. Paul traversed Phrygia Asiana from east to 
west on a line between Antioch and Ephesus (see 
above). He probably preached on the journey; but 
there is no sign of any success; and he was evi¬ 
dently eager to go to Ephesus, and make it the 
centre for the whole province. Thus in all prob¬ 
ability the earliest Cnurches in Phrygia Asiana 
were those of the Lycus valley, Colossse, Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, founded through the work of his assist¬ 
ants and subordinates (probably Timothy in par¬ 
ticular), while he was in Ephesus. 

According to tradition of somewhat uncertain 
value, the Lycus valley was afterwards the scene 
of missionary work by St. John the apostle and 
by St. Philip (probably the apostle, though several 
authorities, especially tlie later, say he was the 
deacon). Archippus of Colossse, the ‘ fellow-soldier’ 
of St. Paul (Phifem *), was said to have been the 
first bishop of Laodicea (probably a recollection 
of his ‘ministry, JtaxoWa, in the Lord,’ Col 4^^), 
and to have been martyred at Choiia3 {i.e. the 
later Byzantine representative of Colossse); and 
Nymphos or Nympha Laodicensis is coupled as an 
apostle with Eubulus of Rome in the Greek 
Mencea, and commemorated on 28th February: 
cf. Col 4^®. Heros is said to have been appointed 
bishop of Hierapolis by St. Philip, Epapliras of 
Colossi by St. Paul. These traditions, hardly 
trastworthy in themselves, are at least evidence 
that the Lycus valley was the scene of steady and 
progressive work in the second half of the Ist 
century. That work was certainly not confined 
to the valley, but spread up, doubtless, east and 
north into Phrygia, and perhaps south towards 
Cibyra, so that Laodicea must be taken as the 
centre and representative of a number of young 

* The North-Galation theory would leogrthen the westward 
loumey aoroes Phrygia Asiana, and shorten the northward 
Journey by diverting the route from that country into Galatia. 
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Churchea (as well as those in Colossse and Hier> I 
apolis; see above, p. 83P). Papias and Apol- 
Imaris, the great bishops of Hierapolis, Sagaris 
the bishop and martyr of Laodicea, are evioence 
of the importance of the Lycus valley in Christian 
history during the 2nd century. 

If Laodicea was such a centre of Christian in¬ 
fluence, so also we may be sure were Pisidian 
Antioch and Iconium. A trace of this work may 
be observed in the tradition that Bartholomew was 
the apostle of the Lycaones. It has been pointed 
out^ that this must mean, not the people of 
Lycaonia, whose apostles were Paul and Barnabas, 
but the tribe of tne Lycaones in central Phrygia, 
west and north-west of Synnada. But far more 
important and trustworthy evidence is furnished 
by the Christian inscriptions of Phrygia, wliich 
are collected for the central and south-western 
districts in Cities and Bishoprics of Ph/rygia, pt. 
ii. chs. xii. xvii.f The earliest is the famous 
epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, pres^ter or bishop J 
of the less famous Hieropolis or merapolis in tne 
Glaukos valley about A.D. 192. This document 
mentions St. Paul in such a way as to suggest 
that he was regarded with special respect in that 
district, probably owing to its having been first 
evangeli;^ by his immediate followers and 
ministers. 

The inscriptions fall into three local groups, 
diflorin^ widely in character. One has its chief 
centre m Euraenea and Apamea, and probably 
resulted from the influence of the Lycus valley 
Churches ; one is strong in the extreme south-east 
of Phrygia (and in the adjoining northern part of 
Lycaonia), and evidently sprang from the influence 
of Iconium and Antioch; the tnird is seen in the 
north of Phrygia in the valley of the Tembris or 
Tembrogius, and seems connected with the Cliris- 
tianity of the Troad (2 Co 2*2),§ spreading up 
through Mysia and the province Bithynia. All 
tliree therefore seem traceable to a Pauline source. 
The inscriptions of the third CToup are more akin 
to the Montanist type, and tTiose of the first to 
the Orthodox type, 11 while those of the second are 
mostly indifferent, but contain occasional examples 
like Doth other classes. The inscriptions of 
the first two groups throw considerable light on 
the Christians of the 3rd cent. Already during 
the 2nd cent., in the Montanist controversy, 
Phrygia stands out rather os a country where 
Chnstians are contending with Christians, than 
one where missionaries are trying to convert 

agans; and the inscriptions of the 3rd cent, set 

efore us Eumenea as a city which was mainly 
Christian in the period 250-300, in fact as the 
first Christian city (one may say with great con¬ 
fidence) ; and, further, they show probably that 
the prosperity of Eumenea died about the be¬ 
ginning of the 4th cent. Now Eusebius and 
Lactantiiis mentioned that a city of Phrygia, 
whose population was wholly Christian, was de¬ 
stroyed by fire in the persecution of Diocletian, 
A.D. 301-312; and, though there are some slight 
discrepancies in details between their statements 

* (Sties and Bishopries of Phrygia, pt. ii. p. 709. See also 
PONTUS, and Lipslus, Apeer. Apost. ii. 2, 55 ff. 

t The other aiati lets will be treated in pt. iii. See Oumont's 
very imperfect list d*ArcK et d*Eist, 1895). 

t He IS addressed by a friend as oo-presbyt^ (rv/bursir/S^nissr), 
which may be used of a bishop. 

I Perhaps also with Ao 108, aocording to a tradition that 
can be traced in the interior of Mysis during the 4tb or 5th 
cent, (see Acta S. PhUetesri, 19th May; and Expositor, Oot 
1888, p. 204). This tradition perhaps led to the Besan text 
in Ac 107 ZuxBivrte for ; and, if so, the tradition 

must be as old as the 2nd cent, (implying that the statement 
that Mysia was * neglected,* or *paBsed by,' was regarded at 
that ear^ date as Inoorreot in the quarters where Die Besan 
text originated). 

R But one case at least of the most marked northern type 
occurs, (Sties and Bishopries, U. No. 893. 


and probably some exaggeration in the sweeping 
conclusion, yet the generSi truth cannot reasonably 
be doubted ; and tne coincidence with Eumenian 
history is so striking that the statements may 
with the highest probability be applied to it. 
Apamea, its neighbour and fellow in Christian 
history, also seems to have sunk in importance 
to an extraordinary degree about the same time. 
On the very remarkable type of Christianity de¬ 
veloped in those cities, see tlie full discussion in 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ch. xii. 

Christianity did not spread uniformly over 
Phrygia. The three local groups of inscriptions 
are separated by a large district, where the new 
religion seems not to have jCTOwn so strong until 
the time of Constantine.^ The Phryman martyrs 
who aro knoAvn by name almost all belong to the 
period before A.D. 184 (see Neumann’s list in dcr 
rbm, Staat und die allgemeine Kirche, p. 283). 
When Christianity was so strong, the Roman 
theoretical principle, that Christians should be 
treated as outlaws, was difficult to carry out; for 
a formal accusation by an overt prosecutor was 
ordinarily required, and it would be difficult to 
find private persons ready to incur the hatred of 
a united and energetic body like the Christians. 
But in Diocletian’s persecution the government 
hunted down the Chnstians, and employed soldiers 
and officials for that special purpose; and in such 
a time the cities where Christians were most 
numerous would suffer most. Even in Diocletian’s 
time individual Phrygian martyrs were little re¬ 
membered, but only the general facts that whole 
communities and one entire city were destroyed. 

Considering at how early a date Christianity 
was diffused over large parts of Phrygia, it may 
seem strange that the ecclesiastical system was 
so backward there during the 4th cent., except 
in Galatic Phrygia, whore the list of bishoprics 
can be traced almost complete during that cen¬ 
tury, t The reason lies in two noteworthy facts. 
In the first place, Phrygia was the country where, 
above all others, heresy was strongest; but the 
ecclesiastical lists are of the Orthodox Church. 
Thus, for example, Kotiaion was a great seat of 
Christianity in the 3rd cent., and so was the 
country of the Praipenisseis. Yet neither can be 
traced in the lists earlier than the 5th cent. The 
reason is, undoubtedly, that the Orthodox Church 
had little hold there. We know of either bishops 
or presbyters at Otrous and Hierapolis in the 2nd 
cent.; but in the ecclesiastical fists those two 
cities appear only in the 5th cent. In the second 
place, Phrygia was regarded by the orth^ox 
writers as rude and uneducated,J because the 
organization and equipment of the Orthodox 
Church were in a backward state there. Chris¬ 
tianity was so strong in certain parts of Phrygia 
that the persecution of Diocletian raged there on 
a vast scale, and almost annihUatea people and 
civilization and organization. 

V. The Jews in Phrygia.— The position and 
history of the Jews in Phryma is another large sub¬ 
ject, which throws much li^it on the narrative of 
Acts and on the rapid spread of Christianity in the 
country. The Jews were much favoured by the 
Seleucid kings, as trustworthy colonists in the many 
cities which they founded to maintain their empire 
in Asia Minor, especially along the routes lea^ng 
from their capital at Syrian Antioch through Cilicia 
and Lycaonia into Southern Phrygia § and Lydia. 

* On the evidence, (Sties and Bishopries of Phrygia, ii, p. 716; 
Also p. 601. 

t Galatio Phryi^ is part of Pieidia in the Hate. Thoee 
Pisidian biahopnes which can first be traced in the 5th cent, 
or later were in the mountainous and backward districts. 

f See, for example. Acta S. Hypatii, 17 June, iv. 249. 

5 Northern Phmia and Galatia, which were little or not at 
all under Seleuclo power, shared very little in these settle- 
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Seloucus Nikator (b.C. 301-280) granted them the 
highest class of rights, equal to those of Mace¬ 
donian and Greek settlers, in all his colonies; and 
his successors maintained the privileges of the 
Jews. Various privileges were conceded to their 
religious scruples: the entire body of regulations 
guaranteeing their rights and privileges seems to 
nave remained permanently in force m the cities, 
and is appealed to as ‘the law of the Jews* in an 
inscription of .^amea as late as the 3rd cent, 
after Christ.* By one single act Antiochua the 
Great ordered 2000 Jewish families to be brought 
from Babylonia and settled in the strong places 
of Lydia and Phrygia about b.C. 200. When such 
a course of action lasted for fully a century, it is 
plain what large numbers of Jews must have been 
settled in Phrygia, Lycaonia, etc. 

These considerations explain liow Flaccus, the 
Roman governor of Asia in n.c. 62, could seize 
100 pounds weight of gold at Apamea, and 20 at 
Laodicea, being contributions from the Jews of 
Phrygia on the point of being sent up to Jeru¬ 
salem. These large sums, of course, represented 
the contributions of f^eat districts, and not simply 
of the two cities. They are calculated by M. Th. 
lieinach as together equivalent to 100,000 arachmae, 
bciim the contributions of 50,000 people pa 3 ring 
two arachmro annually, f 

According to Dr. Neubauer {G^ographU du 
Talmud^ p. 315), these Jews had to a considerable 
extent lost connexion with their country and for¬ 
gotten their language; the baths and wines of 
Phrygia had separated the Ten Tribes from their 
brethren, as the Talmud expresses it; th^ were 
readily converted to Christianity; and the Talmud 
alludes to the numerous converts. These opinions 
have been strongly confirmed by epigraphic dis¬ 
covery. The Phrygian Jews were strongly affected 
by their surroundings, and were ready to comply, 
at least outwardly, with many pagan customs, 
and especially witli the forms of the imperial 
religion, regarded as the test of loyalty to the 
Roman empire. They probably were often in¬ 
clined to magic and forbidden arts (see Thyatira 
and Ac 19^*). Their frequent tendency to amal¬ 
gamate Jewish and pagan ideas in an eclectic 
I)hilo8ophical system is illustrated at Colossm (see 
the Epistle). A Jewess married to a Greek and 
having an uncircumcised son is mentioned at 
Lystra (Ac 16^’*). At the same time there can 
bo no doubt that the Phrygian Jews as a body 
preserved much of the old Jewish character, and 
presented in society a much higher and purer 
moral tone than the pagans; and it was this 
character that gave tliem great influence and 
attracted numerous proselytes. On the whole 
their existence was not hostile, but favourable, 
to Christianity. Luke emphasizes every instance 
of their opposition, but he snows clearly that there 
was anotiier side to the question: tne Jews of 
Pisidian Antioch were opposed to Paul’s placing 
the Gentiles on an equality with themselves (Ac 
13**®), but not so much to his doctrines; a great 
multitude of Jews at Iconium believed. The 
Jewish and the Christian inscriptions melt into 
one another in Pliryma, so that it is often diffi¬ 
cult to draw a line of distinction. The Phrygian 
Christians were strongly inclined to Judaism. 
Eyeiy heresy in Phrygia tended to become Juda- 
istic. Novatianism, which seems to have been 

menu. The Jews of North Galatia were probably lUl late 
Imml^anU from Phrygia, etc. 

* Citiu and Bi»hopric$ of Phrygia, pt. II. No. 890 5U; see 
elso oh. XV. on ‘ The Jews in Phrygia.* 

t Ideates RekUifit au Judaisms, p. 240. He thinks they must 
represent several years’ oontribution; bat as the two cities 
stand for all Asian Phrygia and great part of Lydia, it seems 
not ftt nil impossible that they nre the oontribution of one year. 
Admmyttium nnd Pergnmum are the only other two fAnoes 
where flnoous is said to have seized Jewish money. 


quite free from any Judaizing character in the 
West, became strongly tinged with it in Phrygia. 
The Phrygians regarded the 14th day of Nisau as 
the great religious day, and seem to have called 
the festival Azyma, the Unleavened. There is 
every appearance that the reconciliation between 
Christians and Jews, which was one great aim of 
St. Paul’s work, was attained far more thoroughly 
in Phrygia than elsewhere. 

Early Phrygian Judaic Christianity thus pre¬ 
sents a very remarkable character, whicli stands 
in the closest relation with the Pauline Epistles. 
Its development was arrested by the terrible per¬ 
secution of Diocletian, which seems to have raged 
>vith special fury in that most thoroughly Chris¬ 
tianized of countries. As Eumenea was tne most 
thoroughly Christian city, so Apamea was the 
most strongly Je>vi8h; and they (so far as we 
can judge) were the gieatest sulferers (certainly 
very severe sufierers) under Diocletian. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PHYGELUB (4>i>yeXXos, WH 4>iJ7eXos).— Mentioned 
in 2 Ti P® along with Hermogknes (wh. see) as 
among those in Asia who turned away from 8t. 
Paul during his last imprisonment in Rome. The 
plirase ‘all they which are in Asia,’ proconsular 
Asia that is, must be qualified in some way, known 
doubtless to Timothy, and may perhaps be best 
taken to mean, ‘All whose help I asked’ (cf. 
2 Ti 4*®). We cannot tell what rhygelus refused 
to do, nor can wo affirm with certainty that 
apostasy or declension from the faith is implied. 
Possibly he was asked to go to Rome to use some 
influence he had on the ai)ostle’8 behalf, and re¬ 
fused to admit tliat St. Paul had any such claims 
on him. The forcible language used makes it 
probable, however, that Phygelus was guilty of 
something; worse than merely neglecting to visit 
the apostle in his imprisonment. W. MuiR. 

PHYLACTERIES, PRONTLETS.—PAy^aefery— 

so first in the Genevan Bible, 1557, in earlier versions 
filatcris (Wyclif) and philaterics (Tindale, etc.)— 
comes to us tlirough the \ ulgate from the Greek 
it>v\aKTiflpiov. In the Greek of tlie 1st cent. A.D. this 
word signified an amulet or charm, which possessed 
the property of protecting {fvXdaaeLv) * the wearer 
against evil spirits and similar malign influences. 
Among favourite charms were slips of parchment, 
written over with a magical spell and placed in a 
case which was hung round the neck, hence also 
called TreplaiTToy, wepiapfia, synonyms of <f>v\aKTif)piov, 

In His great anti-Pharisaic discourse (Mt 23*®*)» 
our Lord charges the scribes and Pharwees with 
ostentation in the discharge of their religious and 
social duties, * for they make broad their phylac¬ 
teries (irXaTi^voucrc yhp rh (pvXaKT’/jpia a&rwy), and en¬ 
large the borders of their garments (for which see 
Fringes in vol. ii. 68 ff.), and love the chief places 
at feasts,* etc.;(Mt 23®*- RV). Now there lias never 
been any doubt that the author of the first Gospel 
here uses ^uXaxrTypta, which is not found elsewhere 
in the NT, as the equivalent of the contemporary 
Hebrew word Uphillin (plur. of ‘a 

prayer’), the name then, nnd by the Jews still, 
given to two small cases of leather, to be described 
in the sequel, which were worn by the more ardent 
legalists of the time, one upon the forehead and 
the other upon the left arm. This practice, very 
considerably curtailed, however, is still regarded 
as one of the most sacred of religious duties by 
orthodox Jews of the present day (cf. opening 
paragraph of art. FRINGE.S). 

In this article It is proposed to investigate the 
origin, history, and significance of the phylacteries, 

•The perverted derivation still met with in eome quarters 
from fuXeirrn* (t#, as if fuX»*rii^«*o6sireafontt, is now 

entirely abandoned by acholars. 
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and for this purpose, on the principle of proceed¬ 
ing from the more familiar to the less, we shall 
examine— 

1. The practice of modern orthodox Judaism; 

il. The alleged Scripture warrant for this practice; 

iii. Tlie date of the introduction of the phylacteries; 

Ir. The manner and extent of the practice in NT times. 

i. The Practice of modern orthodox Juda¬ 
ism. —Every male Israelite above the age of 
thirteen years is required to ‘ lay (O’JOp, Mishna, 
Shebu, iii. 8 , 11, etc.) the Upliillin' —to use the 
technical expression — at daily morning prayer. 
To this extent the use of the phylacteries has 
been curtailed since NT times (see § iv. below). 
The t^hilUn or phylacteries are two in number, 
knotvn since the earliest times as the head- 
phylactery ny< 3 ft) and the hand-phylactery 

(n; V "b), and consist of two cubical leather boxes 
or cases, varying in size from J to li in. in the side. 
The material is the prepared skin of a clean 
animal which has boon thoroughly soaked in pure 
water. A cube-shaped wooden block ( 0^09 [nJiros] 
Mishna, Kel. vi. 7) is employed to give the desired 
shape and size. To form the head-phylactery, 
three deep incisions (n^V’Vp) are made in the block, 
and the moist parchment spread over it and in¬ 
serted into the incisions. When the material has 
dried and hardened the block is removed, and a 
leather case of four compartments, technically 
‘houses* (D'PJ), is the result. Before this, how¬ 
ever, two shvxs (ty) have been impressed on the 
soft leather, one with the ordinary three prongs 
on the outer wall of the hdyithy wuich, when the 
phylactery is complete, will be to the right of the 
wearer, and anotlier with four prongs on the 
outer wall to the left. This fourfold case is now 
fitted with a leather brim, and into each ‘house* 
is inserted a slip of specially prepared parchment 
(»] 7 »? Shahh, viii. 3), naving written on it, in a 
special caligraphy, one of the Scripture passages 
to be cited presently, and each bound round with 
a few white hairs of a calf or cow. A firm base is 
supplied by a square piece of thick leather, con¬ 
nected by a flap with the brim, and sewed to the 
latter by means of twelve stitches (representing 
the twelve tribes) of clean gut. The four passages 
of Scriptui’e above mentioned are those which the 
Jews have always regarded as constituting their 
warrant for the use of the phylacteries (see ii. 
below), viz. Ex Lt They 

are inserted in the four compartments in the order 
represented by the diagram— 



The hand - pliylactery is shaped on a similar 
block without incisions, and consists of a single 
compartment (n :5 bdyith) with plain walls, iitte<l 
with brim, base, ana flap as before. The same 
four passages are wiitten in four parallel columns 
on a single piece of parchment, ana inserted in the 
bdyith. Both phylacteries, coloured a deep black, 
arc kept in position by leather straps Yad. 

Ui. 3), which are passed through the flaps. Both 
straps are of considerable len^Ti, and blackened on 
the upper side. The head-phyiactery is fitted to the 
wearers head by having its strap tierl at the back 
of the head into a knot (i^i;), of the shape of a 
deUeth (n). One end of the otlier strap, after 
being passed through the flap of its phylactery. 


is formed into a noose by means of a knot of the 
shape of a yod (^). The shtn of the hoad-phylactery 
together with these knots thus make up the letters 
of the sacred name Skaddai (nu^ ‘ Almighty *), to 
which a mystical significance is attached. 

The phylacteries, a.s lias been said, are now woni 
daily at morning prayer, except on Sabbaths and 
festival days, which, being themselves ‘signs,* 
render the phylacteries unnecessary on those days. 
After assummg the \alVith (see Fringes), the 
worshipper proceeds ‘ to lay the tSphillln,* The 
hand-pnylactery is laid first. Its jxisition is the 
inner side of the left arm, which must be bare, 
'ust above the elbow, so that, when the arm is 
lent the phylactery may rest ‘upon the heart* 
(as commanaed Dt 11®). The long strap, which 
passes through the noose, is drawn tight, and 
wound three times round the arm above the 
elbow, the worshipper pronouncing the follcwing 
benediction in Heorew: ‘ Blessed art Thou, 0 
Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
commanded us to lay the tephillin,* The strap is 
thereafter wound four times, then three times, 
round the arm below the elbow, in such a manner 
as to form a four-jironged and a three-pron"ed 
shin respectively. At this point the head-phy¬ 
lactery is placed in position, so that thel case lies 
in the middle of the forehead just touching the 
hair, the two ends of the strap hanging down oyer 
the shoulders in front, the following oenediction 
being meanwhile repeated: ‘ Blessed art Thou, 
O Lord our God, King of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us by Thy commandments, and hast 
given us command concerning the precept of the 
Uphilltn,** To this is added, when the adjust¬ 
ment is completed : ‘ Blessed be His name, whose 
glorious kingdom is for ever and ever.* Finally, 
the remainder of the strap of the hand-phylactery 
is wound three times round the middle finger, and 
the following is said; ‘ And 1 will betroth thee 
unto Me for ever; yea, I will betroth theo unto 
Me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in 
loving-kindness, and in mercy: 1 will even betroth 
thee unto Me in faithfulness; and thou shalt 
know the Lord* (Hos 2^»). Prayers over, the 
phylacteries are taken off in the reverse order, 
the hoad-phylactery first, then the hand-phylac¬ 
tery. We canijot here attempt to give even a 
summary of the exceedingly numerous and minute 
precepts which have been elaborated and codified 
by the Jewish authorities regarding the prepara¬ 
tion of the materials, the manner of writing, the 
preservation and inspection, etc., of the t^philltn 
(see authorities named in the bibliography at end 
of article). 

ii. The alleged scriptural Authomty for 
THE Phylacteries.— The command to ‘lay the 
t^hill%n^ is contained, the Jews maintain, in four 
passages of the Pentateuch, viz. : Ex 13®*^®, Dt 6® 
IP®. It is of the utmost importance for our^ in¬ 
vestigation to obtain an accurate and unprejudiced 
exposition of these cardinal passages, which we 
proceed to examine in their order. 

(a) The bulk of Ex 13 is made up of injunctions 
regarding tlie perpetual observance of the Feast 
of Unleavened CaKes or Ma??oth (vv.®*^®), and of 
the Dedication of the Firstborn (w.“"i®). The 
former, we read, ‘ shall bo for a sign (b'ik 'dth) unto 
thee upon thine hand, and for a memorial 
zikicdron) between thine eyes, that the law 01 J* 
may be in thy mouth: for with a strong hand hath 
the Lord brought thee out of Egypt * (v.®). Simi- 

* On tho Blight variation in the form of these and simiUr 
benedictions see Friedlander, The Jewish Pelifjiont 1801, note, 
p. 329f.; to this excellent work the student is referred for on 
exporition of the ' sign' of tiphillin from the orthodox Jewish 
standpoint. The renderinffs given above ore from Singer’s 
edition of The Authorised Daily Prayer-Book^ ISM, p. Id. 
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larly with regard to the dedication of the first¬ 
born, ‘it shall be for a sign EV ‘token*) 

upon thine hand, and for frontlets (ntpho \6\ajph6th) 
between thine eyes,* etc. Now these two 

verses are so similar in their phraseology that no 
sane expositor would hesitate to declare them to 
be, in the writer’s intention, completely identical. 
The feast of Ma^^otli and the dedication of the 
firstborn shall alike serve as perpetual reminders 
to the Hebrews of the Egyptian deliverance, and 
of J"’s resultiim claim upon tliem. 

( 6 ) In Dt 6 ®^we read : ‘And these words, which 
I command thee this day (the exact reference of 
‘ these words * will be considered presently), shall 
be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach (pt?^)* 
them diligently unto thy children. . . . And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and 
they shall be for frontlets ootween thine eyes. And 
thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of thy 
liouse, and upon thy gates.’ In the second passage 
from Dt (lr**’*>) this injunction is repeated with 
only slight verbal changes (cf. 11 ^®* ‘ye shall lay 
these words upon your lieart and upon your soul,* 
with 6 ®*). We have now before us the cardinal 
passages on which has been based the ancient 
Jewisn custom of the phylacteries. Do they, we 
must now ask, or do they not command and 
sanction this custom ? The answer is by no means 
BO easy as may at first sight appear, for it is not 
an affair of exegesis alone, but involves questions 
of criticism and lexicology. 

Thus we note that tlie language of the passage 
Ex 13*’'® presents a strong Deuteronomic colouring, 
which has prevented our foremost critics + from 
assigning it exclusively to J, with which source it 
has also undoubted affinities. Only two alter¬ 
natives are possible (cf. Wellh. Comp. d. Eexat} 
74). Either we have here a section composed in 
whole or in part by an editor of the Deuteronomic 
school (so Kautzsch, Comill, Bacon), or we have 
one of several examples of the literaiy activity of 
the writer (R^®) who united J and E into a single 
work, and who must have belonged to ‘ the cirdes 
whence Deuteronomy issued’ (b^enen, Hexat. § 9 
n. 4, § 13 n. 291. J In either case the important 
result follows, that we have to deal not with two 
enactments, separated by a couple of centuries, 
the earlier of which may possibly be understood in 
a figurative and the later in a literal sense, but 
with enactments of approximately the same age 
and reflecting the same religious standpoint. 

With regard, further, to the Deuteronomic dm- 
eages (Dt 6 ®*® 11^®’®^), various critical difficulties 
suggest themselves. Whence this unwonted and 
almost verbatim repetition in the course of the 
same address ? Must we hold that in some of the 
early copies of Dt the verses repeated stood in 
ch. o, in others with some variations in ch. 11 , and 
that our present text has inserted a harmonized 
version of them in both places (so Steuernagel 
in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 1898, p. 40)? Dr 
shall we, with the latest commentator (Bertholet 
in Marti’s Kwrzer Hand-Comimrvtarf 1899, p. 36), 
regard lli*-“ as an insertion which interrupts the 
connexion between v.^’ and v.”? The strong adver¬ 
sative with which v.“ opens in the original (dj^ 
sa‘but,* not as EV *for’) certainly follows awk¬ 
wardly on vv.which so far makes for the 
latter view. The present writer, however, doubts 
whether either passage is in its original place. 
Dt 6 ®, for example, which is parallel to 11 ®', looks 
as if originally intended to form the continuation 

♦ only here In OT, appears to mean 'to prick with a 
sharp-pointed instrument,* hence probably tattoo (see below). 

t Escept Dillmann; but see bis latest editor’s view in Dill- 
mann-Ryssel, Ewodtu, pp. Ill, 141. 

I For a conspectus of modem critical opinion regarding 
Bi 1^14 see Juolsinger, SinUit. in d, Hexat. 4661., and the 
* labeUsB * aooompanying that work. 


of vv.®‘®; this would give the following corre¬ 
spondences: 6®-® = lD», G^ = lli», 6®=!!*®, 62=1D'. 
Assuming that both passages are genuine, wo 
should thus have an impressive call to the con¬ 
tinued observance of the provisions of the Deutcro- 
nomic code placed both at the beginning and the 
close of the hortatory introduction in clis. 6-11. 
In any case the characteristic Deuteronomic phrase, 

‘ these words which I command thee this day ’ (6®), 
must have here, as it has everywhere else in ehs. 
6 -11, a prospective reference to all the provisions of 
the following code, and not merely to the two pre¬ 
ceding verses, as the commentators suppose. The 
tivo pairs of passages, then, we have seen, are 
alike in tone and intention, and that intention is 
to impress upon those addressed the duty of per¬ 
petual observance, in the one case (in Dt) of the 
whole Torah, in the other (in Ex) of two particular 
ordinances thereof. The whole and its parts should 
be continually in their thoughts and on their lips, 
and should form a never-failing subject for tlio 
instruction of their youth. 

When we proceed to a closer examination of the 
special verses. Ex 13®*'®, Dt 6® 11*®, it is very 
evident, if our contention as to their authors’ 
motive is correct, that the language of these verses 
is figurative throughout^ as, indeed, is usually ad¬ 
mitted for Exodus, but denied, or at least ques¬ 
tioned, for Deuteronomy. But all figures of speech 
in Hebrew, as in other tongues, are borrowed from 
the common objects and processes of nature, or 
from the familiar facts of human life. So it must 
be in the case before us. Thus, as regards the 
* si^ * upon the hand, we have only to recall the 
widespread practice, among all primitive races, of 
tattooing or brfnding various parts of the body 
with the name or symbol of the deity to whom one 
wishes to dedicate one’s self, and whose protection 
it is desired to secure (see Cuttings in the Flesh 
in vol. L 638*’). Such, doubtless, is the underlying 
idea of the mark (n'lK) * of Cain, by which he was 
placed under the special protection of d’ (see esp. 
Stade’sbrilliant essay,‘Das Kainzeichen,’in ZA TIV, 
1894, p. 250 ff. In this essay Stode has further 
shown [p. 310 fif.] that pnj! of Ex 13® is a synonym 
of n’lK in this 8ense).t The forehead,-—for such is 
the meaning of ‘between the eyes* in all our 
passages,—even more than the hands and wrists, 
was specially adapted for the reception of these 
religious tokens, and is so used by tne most widely 
scattered savage and semi-savage races at the 
present day. But even in the canonical and extra- 
canonical literature of the Hebrews we find un¬ 
doubted references to this practice. Thus wo have 
the young man who bore on his forehead some 
mark or token that he belonged to the prophets of 
J" (1 K 20« ; see Stade, loc. cit. 314 f.; and Kittel, 
Handkom. in loc,)f Ezekiel’s cross (iJ? 0^*®) on the 
foreheads of the faithful (cf. Rev 7* 14*), the 
‘ token of destruction ’ {(x-qiieiov rrjs drwXflas) on 
the forehead of the wicked (Ps-Sol 16*®, cf. v.®), 
while ‘ the mark of the beast on hand or forehead * 
(Rev 13*® 14® etc.) is familiar to all. These instances 
more than suffice to give us a glimpse of tlje circle 
of ideas which supplied the metaphors of the pas¬ 
sages we are considering. The ordinances of the 
Torah were to serve the same purpose as tliose 
ariyyjarx of the ancient cults; tli^ were^ to bo 
outward and visible tokens of the Hebrews’ allegi¬ 
ance to J" their God, and of J'”8 special propriety 
in them. 

In three of the cardinal passages, however (Ex 
13*®, Dt 6® 11*®), for the zikkdrOn of Ex 13® there is 


* These marks were called by the Greeks (see Stade. 

a stfp., and Delssmann, Bibelttudien, 266 ff.); cf. LXX Lv iffrrr, 

fpitfAfjMTm mtutA. 

t Of. Nu 16®8-40 (Heb. 17» ®), where n'lK and p-i^I are used 
Qterob&ngeably. 
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nuLstituteJ a word of uncertain signiiication, nztsrc 
(6(aph6thf EV ‘frontlets.’ 

The singfular of this word appears as in post-biblical 

Hebrew, and the of the MT should in all probability be 

so pointed.* In form it resembles 3p'i3 for 3^35, by reduplica¬ 
tion from a root which must be either or (see Konlg, 
Lehrgeb. ii. i. $ 60, 6a). The latter form is generally preferred 
on the strength of the Arab, fd/a, ‘ to encircle/ but the sense 
* llllet, head-nand’ (so Qes. Thee., Dillm., Driver, etc.) suits 
jjuithcr the descriptive expression ' between thine eyes ’ iior the 
circle of ideas from which, we are convinced, the figure in the 
text is borrowed. The rendering ifphillin of the Targums is 
merely a reflexion of the interpretation which had long been 
current among the Jews (see below). The root »]BB is therefore 
to be preferred, but its significance can only be conjectured. 
Several modem scholars favour a conjecture, first proposed by 
Knobel, viz. ‘to strike,* then ‘to make an incision,^so that 
tdtdphdth would thus also denote rr/y/Mir« (Klein, ‘DieTota- 
photh nach Bibel und Tradition,’ in Jahrb. /. protest. Theolonie^ 
vH. (1881) p. 673; 8icgfried-Stade, Lex. s.v. ; Nowack, Ueb. 
Arch. i. i;M). This conjecture, it may here be added, has the 
support of the Peshitta in Dt 1118, where td^dphdth is ren¬ 
dered by rUshmd, ‘a mark,’t which is also used to render 
Ezekiel’s mark and the mark of the beast In Revelation. 

In the absence, however, of all trace of the above signification 
In the extant iiterature, it is more probable that we have in 
a root akin to »)03 * to drop,’ and actually found In this sense in 
the Talmudic r]B^o «to drip or drop* (used of wine, oil, blood, 
etc.); cf. the series DDn, Di.i, cni, and Arab, hamhama, Qes.- 
Kautzsch, ffeb. Grammar^ % 30k. 

hpB’iB is tlius akin to * [ear-]drops * (Jg 8 ^*, 
Is 3*"), as is further confirmed by the rendering of 
tlie Samaritan Targum j'DB, which must be the 
Aram, ‘ a drop’ (of blood, etc.; see Levy, s.v.). 
It jirob. denoted a * drop^ beadt or jewel worn as an 
amuletjt i.e. as a true <tiv\aKriipiov. In the Mi.shna, 
Shahh, vi. 1 , 6 , \6{^phtth clearly signifies a jewel 
worn by Jowi.sh women, attached to their head¬ 
dress. § The Leuteronomic authors, then, do not 
shrink from tlie u.se of another bold metaphor to 
express the tlionght that the commands of J" 
shall be as constantly present to the thoughts 
of Ills i)e(mle, and as highly prized as the mo.st 
precious or jewels by tlieir superstitious contem- 
lioraries. 

I'lie results of our investigations may now be 
summed up. The passages in Ex and Dt on which 
the institution of tlie phylacteries is based cannot 
be kept aj)art in such a way that the expressions 
of Ex are to be taken figuratively but those of Dt 
liiernlly. The figurative interpretation of both 
passages, further, is confirmed by such additional 
considerations as the following; {a) numerous 
other expressions in the contexts are plainly 
figures of speech ; such are the references to the 
words of J" being in the mouth (Ex 13», cf. Schoett- 
gen’s remarks, Horce Ileh. et Talmud., 194 f.) and in 
tlie heart (Dt 6 ®), to the duty of impressing (} 3 V ‘ to 
prick with a sharp instrument’) them upon tlie 
children ( 6 *^), and of laying tliem upon the heart and 
the soul (ID®, but see above, § i., for an attempt to 
do this literally); {h) similar expressions elsewliere 
have never been taken otherwise than figuratively, 
t.g. Dt Pr 3® (‘ bind them [kindness and truth] 
upon thy nock, write them upon the tablet of thine 
heart’), 1® 6^^ 7®, Jer 17* 31®® etc. ; [c) there is the 
impossibility of carrying out the injunctions in 
the literal sense when these refer to the whole 
Deuterononiic code, as we saw to be the case even 
in Dt 6 *,->a consideration, it may bo added, which 


ellectually disposes of the strictly literal interpre¬ 
tation of 6 '® ( = 11 ®**). 

iii. The Rise of the literal Interpretation 

OF Ex 13’® ETC., AND THE DaTE OF THE INTRO¬ 
DUCTION OF THE Phylacteries.-^ We have now 
to inquire at what period of Jewi.sh history the 
literal interpretation of tlie four jiassages in ques¬ 
tion took its rise. A strong presumption against 
a date in the Exile, or even early in the post- 
exilic period, is furnished by the fact that the 
I phylacteries are unknown to the Samaritan com- 
I munity (see Klein, loc. cit. 686 f. ; Hamburger, 
licalencycl. d. Judenthuins, ii. 1065). The Aramaic 
I form of the name Uphillin points unmistakably in 
the same direction. An evident terminus a quo, 
however, is supplied by the figurative passages 
from Proverbs just cited. These are admittedly 
echoes of the Deuteronomic teaching (see Driver, 
XOr® 396), and it is incredible that a Je^vi 8 h 
•writer would have so expressed himself, if the 
literal interpretation of Dt 6 ® etc. already held 
the field. Now the passages in question are all 
contained in the later section of the book (Pr 1-9), 
which, if the earlier section (10 ff.) date from the 
late Persian period, can hardly be earlier than 
n.c. 300.* Even half a century later, c. 250 B.C., — 
the provisional date generally accepted for the 
beginnings of the Alexandrian translation (LXX), 
—the figurative interpretation was still accented, 
at least in Egypt. This we see from the LXX 
rendering of the crucial nSBiB (xai airrd. els 

<rr}fjt.€Tov M rijs icrrai dadXcvrop voh 

dipSaXfiwp aou, Dt 6 ®) as something ‘immovably 
fixed ’ {dffdXiVTov ; t cf. Ac 27**, He 12 ®®) before one's 
eyes, the unchanging subject of one’s thoughts. 

The terminus ad quern is suggested by the 
famous letter of the jjseudo-Aristeas, who repre¬ 
sents himself as having been instructed by Eleazar, 
the then high priest at Jerusalem, in the institu¬ 
tions of Moses. The latter, says Eleazar, in 
addition to ‘ the token of remembrance on our 
garments (see Fringes) and the texts (rd X 67 ia) 
on doors and gates, commanded us expressly to 
bind the sign on the hands also ’ (xal M rCov 
t 6 ffrjfieiop Trepi9j<f)6ai —Hody, ‘ Aristece Historia,* in 
De Bibliorum Textibus, p. xviii; Kautzsch, Pseud- 
epigraphen, ‘Der Brief d. Aristeas,’ v.*®®), an un¬ 
mistakable reference to the hand-phylactery, but 
to that only.X Unfortunately the date of Aristeas 
is still sub judice. For various reasons we decline 
to accept the early date, c. 200 R.C., advocated by 
Schurer {UJP II. iii. 310), and incline to a date 
early in the 1 st cent. B.c. (cf. Wendland in Kautzsch, 
op. cit.). We thus obtain a period of one hundrea 
and fifty years (B.c. 250-100), to which the intro¬ 
duction of the phylacteries may confidently be 
ascribed. Now it is more than a coincidence that 
this is the period which witnessed the growth of 
that more strict and literal observance of the 
requirements of the Torah, which is associated 
•with the rise to power and influence of the sect of 
the HASiDiEANS (wh. see) and of their successors, 
the Pharisees. The latter, we know, acquired 
great influence under John Hyreanus (B.c. 13^105), 

•Toy In the IntemaZitmal Critical Comm. Bays c. 260 b.c. 
(‘Proverbs,* Introd. xxx); §o, too, Wlldeboer in Martl’s ZTamf* 
comm. 


• It should be noted that the Hebrew text haa twice nBU' 
and once fiBOb, never, as in tlie Samaritan Pentateuch, niBBl 
with express plural termination, 
t Which favours the Binjrular pointing, as suggested above. 

J It is well known that the practice of wearing Jewellery 1 
the ears, nose, etc., had ite origin in the desire to guard tl 
orifices of the body against the entrance of oWl spirits fc 
W. R. Smith, /iS^ 483f.). As rings could not be inserted I 
the eyelids as through the ear-lobes and nostrils, the same er 
was secured by hanging a lewel ‘ between the eyes.* 

S Of. the explanation of the Jems. Oemara in Levy, sv 
•something worn in the place of the G^phiUtn: i.e. on the for 
head. 


f For this term and the variant r<4XiwT«» (of which Philo gtvN 
an Ingenious explanation, 0pp. ii. 868), as also for the render¬ 
ings of the later Greek versions, see Field, Origenis IlexapUs. at 
Ex ISirt and Dt 68. 

t Have we here an indication that the head-phylactery was 
of later introduction than the hand-phj'laoteiy ? The female 
diviners of Ezekiel’s day were in the habit of binding amulets 
(n’lnp^, EV ‘ pillows,’ but understood in the former sense by 
Ephracm Syrus, and the anonjTuous ‘ Hebrew * who rendered the 
word by fvkentrfiput, see ap. Field’s Uexapta, in loo.) on their 
wrlWs, a practice which Ilitzlg regarded as the precursor of the 
phylacteries (see the comm, on Ezk 18 i 8 ir., and art. KcRCHur). 
The late W. B. Smith seems to have ihared this view (Jour, of 
Philology, xiii. 286). 
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imposing upon the people their views regarding 
Bacrifice, prayer, and worship generally (Jos. Ant, 
XViii. i. 3), and it may well oe that among the 
observances which the Pharisees then introduced 
(see ib, xili. xvi. 2 ), and which were successively 
abrogated by Hyrcanus and reintroduced by 
Alexandra (B.c. 78), the practice of ‘ laying the 
Uphilltn* had a place. CTur conclusion, then, is 
that the introduction of the phylacteries may with 
certainty be assigned to the period between B.c. 
250 and 100, an(f conjecturally to the generation 
embraced by the reigns of Simon the Hasmoncean 
and his son Jolm Hyrcanus, viz. B.c. 140-105. 

iv. The Phylacteries in the early Cen¬ 
turies A.D. —By the NT writers, as by Josephus 
{Ant, IV. viii. 3) and by their contemporaries 
generally, the phylacteries, like tlie use of the 
Shima* in the daily prayers (Schiirer, HJP 
II. ii. 77, k84f.),—for both practices doubtless had 
their rise in the same period and in the same 
circles,—were regarded as dating from the days of 
Moses. The practice was, of course, regarded as 
having scriptural authority, but even the details 
of the construction of the phylacteries were 
ascribed to a special revelation to Moses (teclini- 
cally 'ypj? np^n, for which see Hamburger, 

Rcalencycl. 2 nd Suppl. p. 162fl‘.). The following 
details, gleaned from the Mishna,—which may be 
taken as authoritative for the century ending a.d. 
136, although in its present form of somewhat 
later date,—may be given as illustrating the prac¬ 
tice of orthodox Jewish circles in NT times, and 
as showing, when compared with the details 
already given in § i., how little change has been 
introduced since the Ist cent. A.D. In the Mishna, 
then, we find the same terms applied to the phy¬ 
lacteries as at the present day, t^philld s}iel r6*sh 
and t. sM yadh (for the latter also, more correctly, 
yii} ''n *Uphilld of the arm,*—x. 3, 4). 
The material was the same (Kel. xxiii. 1 ); the 
shape square, not round {Megil. iv. 8 ). The head- 
phyiactery, sometimes spoken of as the phylactery 
par excellence (Kel. xviii. 8 , etc.),was already divided 
into four compartments {Kel. t 6 .), but not more 
{Sa,nhed. xi. 3), each with its parchment slip {Shabb. 
viii. 3 ; cf. Justin Martyr, the first Christian writer 
outside the NT to refer to the phylacteries by 
name. Dial. c. Tryphone, 46, ed. Otto^ ii. 148, 
tpvXafCTbpioy iv bpifft \eirroTdTois yeypapfiivuv 
rijpQjv Tiv&v) containing in all probability the same 
passages as in modem times. Thus the third of 
the passages in question (Dt 6 ^ ’) is expressly 
described as * the smallest section (njpp in the 
which is. Hear, O Israel’ {Sanhed. viii.3).* 
Tiie writing had to be in the square Hebrew char¬ 
acter lit. Assyrian, i.e. Syrian or Aramaean). 

Women, slaves, and minors (o’j^p) were exempt 
from the obligation of wearing the phylacteries 
(Berakoth^ iii. 3), also all males in the presence of 
their dead {ib. iii. 1 ), and on Sabbaths and festi¬ 
vals, the latter as greater ‘ signs ’ rendering super¬ 
fluous the observance of the lesser sign of the 
phylacteries. When not in use the plwlacteries 
were kept in a case (p’ri, Shabb. vi. 2 ). From 
various indications it may be inferred that they 
were worn during the whole day, the iustitication 
for which was found in a mistaken interpretation 
of Ex 18^®. There the Hebrews are enjoined to 
keep the feast of Unleavened Cakes np’p; D*p;p, i.e. 
not from day to day, every day, but—as the phrase 
elsewhere signifies and as the context requires— 
from year to year (so correctly Onkelos; also 
Aquila dvb xpbvov dt The Jews, however, 

referring the command to the phylacteries (v.®), 

* Jerome (Comment, in Matth. ad 23B) was evidently mis¬ 
taken in thinking that the orthodox phylacteries contained the 
Decalogue. He seems to have confused them with similar 
evKeMiiftm, used exclusively as amulets (see below). 


interpret the words as enjoining their use * from 
day to day.’ This interpretation is most clearly 
expressed in the Targum (pseiido-)Jonnthan to Ex 
13*”*. After the direction tliat the hand-phylactcry 
shall lie on the upper part of the left arm, and 
the head-phylactery in the middle of the upper 
part of the forehead, wq read; ‘Thou shalt ob¬ 
serve this commandment of the phylacteries in 
the appointed time, on working days but not on 
Sabbatlis and feast days, and in the day time not 
in the night time’ (ap. Walton’s Polyglot^ vol. iv.). 
The later limitation of their use to tiie time of the 
daily prayers was no doubt due to the same causes 
as brougnt about a similar curtailment in the 
wearing of the zizith (see FiilNOES in vol. ii. 69*). 

It is difficult to say with certainty to what 
extent this habitual wearing of the piiylacteries 
prevailed among the Jewish people as a whole. 
That it was the invariable i)ractice of the I’hariscos 
and of the scribes, who belonged almost exclusively 
to that sect, we may take for granted. On the 
other hand, the balance of probability is against its 
adoption by the Sadducees, who may possibly be 
referred to in the Mishna sentence {Sanhed. xi. 3) 
as saying, ‘ there is no such thing as Uphillin 
(pH? r 8 ). Certainly the Karaite Jews, who claim 
to be the religious successors of the Sadducees, 
maintain the figurative interpretation of the in¬ 
junctions in Ex and Ht (Hamburger, op. cit. ii. 
1204 ; Klein, loc. cit. 688 ). The gi eat mass of the 
people also, — 6 6x^os 6 p.^ ytviboKuv vbpov (Jn 7^*), 
—engrossed in the hard routine of daily toil, paid 
no heed to this enactment of the scribes (with 
Jn 7*® cf. Talm. Bab. Berakoth^ ilh: ‘Who is an 
'am-ha^arezt R. Jehoshua says: Every one who 
does not lay the UphUlin ’ [”r> n'jD V^]). Hence 
wo may infer that neither our Lord nor His dis- 
cijdcs lollowed, in this rey^ect, the lead of the 
pharisees (cf. Jn 7^®). In His denunciation of the 
latter {w\ar(fVov<TL ydp rb. (f>v\aKT-/}pia avrQvy Mt23‘’) 
our Lord is generally understood to refer to the 
ostentatious breadth of the 8 trai)s (ni^^sn Yad. iii. 
3, etc.) by which the phylacteries were firmly 
secured on head and arm, as is expressly .stated by 
the earliest Syriac translators (see loc. cil. in the 
codices of Lewis [Sinaiticus] and Cureton : ‘for 
they make broad the straps of their iUphillm [npny 
pn'^Bfn]).* It is probable, however, that this in¬ 
crease in the width of the straps was accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the size of the phy¬ 
lacteries proper, and that both are included in the 
denunciation. 

In addition to the Talmud (Mishna and (Jernara), 
we have in the Targums ample evidence of the 
Jewish belief in the antiquity of the phylacteries, 
resulting in several cases in amusing anachronisms. 
Thus Saul’s bracelet or armlet (2 S P®) is converted 
into ‘ the phylactery * (ancDio) which was upon his 
arm.’ The turbans (in^) of Ezekiel and his fellow- 
exiles are changed to phylacteries (Targ. Ezk 
2417 . 28 ), Mordccai is represented as recog¬ 

nizable as a Jew by his phylacteries (Targ. Est 8 ^®). 

While we believe that the introduction of the 
phylacteries was not duo to a superstitious belief 
in their magical virtues as ‘ appurtenances to make 
prayer more powerful’ (so W. R. Smith, Jour, of 
Phil. xiii. 286, and others), but, as we have shown 
above, to a mistaken obedience to the letter on the 
part of over-zealous students of the ’forah, it 
cannot be denied that by the rank and file of the 
people—from whom, no aoubt, the name ^uXaxriipta 
proceeded—and even by some of the more educated, 
the piiylacteries were regarded as possessing 
magical properties. This appears fi om the repeated 
mention, in the Mishna, of the Uphilltn alongside 
of the Jp&nM (rp»p), which was an amulet also 

* This is a preferable rendering to * bracelet,’ which Is based 
on the preoiurious etymology referred to above ($ ii.). 
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written on parchment by a professional exorcist 
(see Shahb. vi. 2), and worn on the person, from the 
rendering of Ca 8* in the Targum,* and from various 
references in the Midrash and Gemara (for which 
see Klein, 679 f.; Hambur^r, art. ‘ Tephillin *). 

On the other hand, the Talmud abounds in ex¬ 
travagant eulo^ of the religious value of the 
phylacteries.t In the Middle Ages, from the 8th, 
and especially from the 10th cent. (Hamburger), 
they were less esteemed; and, in some parts at 
least, the practice almost became extinct (see 
Bodkinssohn, Ur sprung u, Enttvickelung 

d, Phylacterien-liitus^ 1883 (Hebrew), to be usea 
with caution, cf. EEJ vi. 288). The fact that 
several Jewish scholars of note, beginning with 
Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam, 1080-c. 1160), in their 
commentaries maintained the figurative internreta- 
tion of the cardinal passages, no doubt contributed 
to the growing disuse of the phylacteries. A return 
to the earlier practice, however, was gradually 
effected, and their use is now universal among the 
orthodox JeAvs, both of the Polish and Spanish 
rites. At the a^e of thirteen years and a day the 
Jewish boy attains his religious majority, becomes 
responsible for his actions, and a *Bar-M4vah* 
(nj^p 15 , for the history and significance of which 
see L6w, Die Lebensalter in Literatur, 210 If.). 

Among the duties and pnvileges of the Bar- 
Mi?vah not the least important is that of ‘ laying * 
the t^hUlin^ 

Litb&aturb. — The oommentaries, esp. Dillmann - Ryssel, 
Exodus, eto.; Dilliuann, Driver on D^eronomy ; Kalisch, 
Exodus (special dissertation, pp. 223-227). The numerous 
minute Rabbinical prescriptions will be found In the authorita¬ 
tive works of MaimonidesCFod Ua-bozaka Uilkoth TephUlin) 
and Joseph Oaro {Shuifydn 'Aruk), Extensive excerpts from 
Maimonides in Ugolinua, Thes. Antiquitatum Saeraruin, xxi., 
containing treatise Me Phylacteriis Hebraorum.* Of the older 
discussions the most valuable are those by Buxtorf, Synagoga 
Judaica, pp. 170-186; Spencer, de Logibus Hebrasorwm, etc., 
Oambridge, 1727, lib. iv. capp. 1-7 de natura et origine Thy- 
laoteriorum'); Bodenschatz, Kirchlxchs Ver/assung der hevJtigen 
Juden, iv. 14-10 (with illustrations). Lightfoot, Schoettgen, and 
similar works on Mt 23*'^. M. Margoliouth, 2'hs Fundamental 
Principles cf Mod. Judaism, pp. 1-49. Of the articles in Bible 
Dictionaries perhaps the most important are those by Delitzsch 
in Riehm's BandwQrterhxich, eto. (art. * Denkzetter), by Gltis- 
burg in Kitto-Alexandcr's Biblical Cyclopcsdia (art. ‘Phylac¬ 
tery'), both iilustrated. and by Hamburger, lleaUncyclopcedie. 
d. Bihel u. Talmud, vol. ii. (art. ‘ Tephillin ’). The only critical 
investigation of the subject hitherto has been by Klein. ‘Dio 
Totaphoth nach Bibel u. Tradition,’ in the Jahrhucher filr pro¬ 
test, Theologie, 1881, pp. 060-689 (useful collection of material, 
but critically and exegetically weak). The varying usage of the 
Middle Ages is given by Bodkinssohn, hboS n^Ein, Ursprung 
u. EnttcUdcelung des Phylacterien'Ritus bei den Juden (in 
Hebrew), 1883 [not seen]. A short exposition of modern Jewi^ 
teaching in Friedlknder, The Jewish Religion, 831-338. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

PHYLAROH (rdr <Pv\dpx'nvi 2 Mao 8*^).—There 
can bo but little doubt that this word is not a 
proper name (as in AV; cf. RVm), but a military 
title. In Athens the ‘ phylarchs* had command of 
the cavalry; and here either a cavalry officer or a 
commander of auxiliary forces seems to be intended. 
Zdckler still supports the proper name. 

PHYSICIAN.— See Medicine, p. 321. 

PI-BBSETH (np;)‘'0, Boi5^curroy).—Ezk 30^^, a city 
in Lower Egypt, the hieroglyphic Fer-Bastety 
* House of Bastet,* in Copt. Pubasti, Buasti, eto. 
The city was named Bast ; the goddess who dwelt 
in it was hence called Bastet, * the Bastite,’ and 
thence again was formed the sacred name of the 
city, y\z. Per-Bastety lit. ‘the house of theBastite.’ 
The sacred name was that adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans; the modern name of the site. Tell 

* It is maintained by some, however, that the power of pro¬ 
tecting from evil spirits here affirmed is confined to the m&tuta, 

t It IS unfair, however, to use fpr polemical purposes such 
^rely aoademlo statements as Berdkolh, Oa, that the Almighty 
Himself ‘ Isys the tSphlUin ‘ 1 (a oorioas infsrenos from the 
'toUowing passages: Is 628, Dt SdX Ps 29DX 


PICTURE 

Basteh, ‘ the hill of Basteh,’ may be derived from 
the original form. 

Bubastis was probably a wealthy and important 
city from the earliest times. Its mounds arc very 
extensive, and its temple, recently excavated by 
Naville for the Egyp. Expl. hWd, contained 
monuments of every period from the 4th Dynasty 
down to Roman times. It is now entirely deserted, 
but lies close to the large town of Zagazig, which 
owes its importance to the railway. Bubastis was 
capital of the 18th nome of Lower E^pt, the 
boundaries of which are very uncertain. In aistory 
it does not appear until the time of the 22 nd 
Dynasty, founded by Shishak about B.C. 1000, and 
knoAvn as the Bubastite Dynasty, under which 
Bubastis was the second ciW of Egypt, Thebes 
still remaining the first. Wnen that dynasty ex¬ 
pired, and.E^pt was divided, Bubastis was still 
the capital of a royal family, which was after¬ 
wards considered to be the legitimate 23rd Dynasty. 
The city was visited by Herodotus, who greatly 
admired the situation and beauty of its granite 
temple, and has recorded the existence of a popular 
and somewhat licentious annual festival held in 
honour of the goddess Bastet (Hdt. ii. 69 f.). Tlie 
goddess was figured Avith the head of a lioness, or 
later almost invariably of a cat. She was held to 
be a mild form of Sekhemt, the goddess of destruc¬ 
tion. Cats were sacred to her. Her son Avas 
named Mahes, ‘ fierce-eyed lion *; hut Nefer-Atuiu 
Avas commonly worshipped as the third member of 
the Bubastite triad. Mummied cats, sometimes in 
bronze cases, Avere very abundant, the cat cemetery 
having extended over many acres; but antiquity 
dealers have now plundered what the damp atmo¬ 
sphere of the Delta had spared. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

PICTURE is AV tr“ of 1. n'pb'? Nu 33®*-* (LXX rd? 
(TKovids), Pr 26'^ (bpiilccKos), In the former of these 
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or with a hand or other amulet sign marked upon 
tliem for the preservation of fields and vineyards 
from evil influences. For ‘pictures of silver* in 
Pr 25“ RV mves ‘ baskets (m. filigree work) of 
silver.* See Cagarde, Aninerk, z, Gr. Uehersetz. d. 
Proverb, 80. 2. n;?lp. For n^onn Sy of MT 

the LXX has M iraaav dickv irXoluv /cdXXouy, AV 
‘ upon all pleasant pictures/ RV ‘ upon all pleasant 
imagery* (m. ‘watch-towers*). Siegfried-Stade 
propose to read n’irpip (cf. Jon 1®), * ships/ for 

Figures were represented either oy an image 
comidetely separated from its surrounding material, 
or by a surface in partial relief, or by a line of 
stain or etching (nijnp) on the surface. 

At the present day, when a pious Syrian Jew 
wishes to have a picture of the temple and the 
Mount of Olives in his house, he falls upon the 
device of having a line engraving mode up of 
Scripture quotations, thus avoiding the formal 
infrmgement of the second commandment. See 
engraving on previous page. G. M. Maokib. 

PIECE.-l. A measure : 1 Es 8 ^ ‘an hundred 
pieces of wine * (Gr. AtcrpiTriJs, RV ‘ firkin,* as the 
same word'is translated in Jn 2* AV and RV). 
See Weights and Measures. 2. An instrument 


The etymology and the meaning of the name 
Pi - habiroth are likewise uncertain, although 
attempts have been made to explain it from the 
side both of Egyptian and of Hebrew. The LXX, 
which finds a jjroper name in Nu 33’ (B ^trl <rT6fux 
AF . . . Elocid) ® (BA dir^vavn Elpt60), treats 
m’nn 'S in Ex 14** * as an appellative, dHvayri riji 
iiraij\€U)s. The ‘ farmstead * of this last rendering 
reminds Sayce (EJT/f 181) of the ahu or ‘estate” 
of Pharaoh in the district of Thukut, on which, 
according to a letter dating from the 8 th year of 
Merenptah, the Edomite herdsmen were allowed 
to settle. Naville has proposed to make Pi- 
hal;iiroth = Pi-§erA 6 ^, ‘the house of the goddess 
Qerhet,* the name of a sanctuary in or near 
Pithom, but to this there are philological ob¬ 
jections. The Pesh., Targ., and Saadya take 'B 
as the construct of np ‘ mouth,* while accord¬ 
ing to the first, means ‘ trenches or canals,* accord¬ 
ing to the other two, ‘ mountains or rocks.* For 
modern conjectures see Dillm.-l^ssel on Ex 14’, 
which, along with Sayce {HCM 252 fF.) and 
Driver (in Hogartl/s Authority and Archoeology, 
57, 61), may be consulted on the question of tlie 
site. J. A. Selbie. 


of war; 1 Mac 6 ®^ ‘ pieces to cast darts and slings ’ 
(Gr. ffKopirldLoVf dim. of aKopirlott a scorpion). In 
this sense the word is scarcely obsolete. Shaks. 
I Henry VI. I. iv. 15, has— 

* A piece of ordnance 'gainst It I have placed.' 

In Selden’s day the word was beginning to be 
r^laced by gun. He says {Table Talk, p. 66 ). 
‘ Sometimes we put a new signification to an old 
word, as when we call a piece a Gun.* 

PIETY.— In Lat. pietas signified duteous regard 
( 1 ) to the gods, ( 2 ) to one’s parents [cf. the familiar 
‘plus Aeneas’ of Vergil, Acn. i. 220, etc.] and in¬ 
feriors, (3) to one’s country; and the Eng. word 
‘piety* retained all these meanings. We use it 
now of devotion to God only, although we can 
prefix an adj. and speak of ‘ filial piety.* We 
cannot say with Milton, Sainson Agon, 993— 

‘ The public marks of honour and reward 
Conferred upon me for the piety 
Which to my country I woe judged to have ehown.’ 

In AV the only occurrence is 1 Ti 6 * * If any widow 
have children or nephews, let them learn first to 
show piety at home,* where eiaefieTv is rendered 
‘to show piety,* and the tr. is retained in RV. 
An example of the meaning ‘devotion to God* is 
found in the Preface to A V^, ‘ Piety towards God 
was the weapon, and the onely weapon that both 

E reserved Constantines person, and avenged him of 
is enemies.’ J. Hastings. 

PIGEON.— See Dovb. 

PI-HAHIROTH (nh’nn '$).—When the Israelites 
turned back from Etham, ‘in the edge of the 
wilderness,* they encamped ‘before ('i^V Ex 14’) 
or beside v.®) Pi-hafiiroth, between Migdol 
and the s^, before Baal-zephon.* The name 
occurs again in the itinerary of Nu 33’* In v.® 
RV has ‘from before Hahlroth,* instead of ‘from 
before Pi-habiroth,* following in this the MT 
*nc, which, however, may be a copyist’s error for 
‘np »BP or 'no 'a 'i^p. All the passages in which Pi- 
habiroth is mentioned belong to P. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the above definition of its position is 
insuiucient to fix its site, for Migdol and Baal- 
zephon, like most of the places named at the 
initial st^es of the Exodus, are themselves un¬ 
known. Even Raamses has not been identified, 
although we know the site of Pithom. Bee, 
further, art. Exodus in vol. L p. 803. 


PILATE.—Pontius Pilatus {llSurtos UeiXdros) was 
the fifth* Roman procurator of Juchca. After 
the deposition (a.d. 6 ) of Archelaus, his territory, 
which included Juda*a, Samaria, and Idumflca,t 
was erected into an imperial province in charge of 
an officer of the equestrian order with the title of 
procurator. In the Gospels, Pilate is called simply 
governor (ifye/x^r ); but Josephus specifically calls 
the ruler procurator (iirlTpoTos; Ant, XX. vi. 2, 
BJ II. viii. 1, ix. 2, etc.),t as also does Tacitus 
{Ann, XV. 44). His official residence was in the 
palace of Herod in Cmsarea (cf. Ac 2 il^); but at 
the time of the feasts he usually went up to J crus., 
probably occupying there also the palace of Herod.§ 
The military force under him consisted of about 
three thousand men at Cflesarea, besides small 
garrisons scattered throughout the country, and a 
cohort (5(K) men?) stationed in Jerusalem.il His 
judicial authority was supreme, except in the cases 
of Roman citizens, where appeal lay to the emperor, 
while his chief duty concenied tlie financial ad¬ 
ministration and the collection of taxes for the 
imperial treasury. The Judajan procurators thus 
exercised much nigher authority than officers of 
the same name in most Roman provinces, where 
they presided merely over the finances. Similar 
administrative functions, however, were entrusted 
to the eparchs of E^pt and the procurators of 
Noricum, Rmtia, ana a few other exceptional 
peoples. 1 T 

But while J udiea was thus directly governed by 
Rome, a large measure of local self-government 
was allowed, especially to urban communities. In 
Jems, the Sanhedrin was the supreme court of the 
nation, and as many judicial functions as possible 
were retained by it. Death sentences, however, 
required the governor’s confirmation, and were 
executed by him (cf. Jos. Ant, xx. ix. 1 , BJ ii. 
viii. 1). 'llie tolerant Roman rule showed much 
respect for the customs and prejudices of the Jewish 


* Some count him the eixth procurator, reckoning as the first 
Sabinus who took charge during the absence of Archelaus (Jos. 
Ant. xvii. ix. 3, x. 1); but Babinus, as procurator in Syria under 
Varus, merely acted to secure 0»sar’a interests after the death 
of Herod, and while the cause of Archelaus was yet in doubt. 

t Except the towns of Gaza, Gadara, and Ilippos (Schurer, 
HJPi. 11.89). ..... 

t Jos. also calls the governor iAiil. xix. ix. 2, etc.), 

{AtU, XX. vli. 1), {Ant, XVili. iv. 2), os 

well as (Ant. xxviu, iii. 1). 

§ See PaJBToaiUM. 

11 See SohOrer, HJP i. ii. 49-67; cf. Ac 21W, Jn W*. 

^ Oomp. authorities cited by Schflrer, HJPi. U. 46; also 
Mommsen, Provinoet (J the Jic^ Smp, ii. 201. 
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people. It aimed at as large liberty as was con¬ 
sistent with order and tribute. Most of the diffi¬ 
culties in Judiea arose from the religious zeal and 
intractable disposition of the Jews themselves. 
On the other hand, their liberties were liable at 
any moment to be overruled, if necessity seemed 
to require it; and the procurators were generally 
men who grievously abused their authority. The 
nation itself also was divided, and in an almost 
constant state of tumult. The recollection of these 
facts is necessary in order to appreciate the position 
of Pilate when Christ Avas brought before his bar. 

Of Pilate’s origin we know nothing,* though it 
has been inferred, from his nonicn Pontius, that 
he belonged to an ancient Samnite family whose 
name frequently appears in Homan history.f His 
cognomen has, hoAvever, been derived irom jnleatusy 
—one Avho Avore tlic pilciiSf the cap of manumitted 
slaA^es,—and the inference has been drawn that he 
was a freedman, or descended from one. But his 
appointment as procurator makes this improbable, 
since such officers Avere uniformly of equestrian 
rank.t Hence others derived Pilatus from pilum^ 
a javelin. His prccnomen is unknoAvn, nor does his 
name appear in history apart from his residence in 
Judoea. He Avas preceded in office by Coponius 
(A.D. 6-0?), Marcus Ambivius (A.D. 9-12?), Annins 
Rufus (A.D. 12-15?), and Valerius Cratus (A.D. 
15 -26), and Avas appointed (Eus. HE i. 9) in the 
twelfth year of Tioerius (A.D. 26), and continued 
in office ten years (Jos. Ant. xvill. iv. 2).§ The 
unusual length of time during Avliich he and Gratus 
held oflice Avas, in accordance Avith the policy of 
Tiberius, based on the opinion that governors Avho 
had already enriched themselves, would bo better 
for the people than neAV ones Avhose avarice Avas yet 
unsatisued (Jos. Ant. XVlll. vi. 5). Tacitus {Ann. 
i. 80, iv. 6) also notices the long governorships under 
Tiberius. Pilate came therefore to Jud^oea con¬ 
temporaneously Avith the appearance of John the 
Baptist, and his rule coverea the period of Jesus’ 
ministry and of the first establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity in Jud«?.a. 

Pilate’s administration was marked by events 
whicli shoAv lx)th the difficulties of his task and the 
small effort which ho made to understand the Joavs 
or accommodate himself to their prejudices. The 
first disturbance (Jos. Ant. xviii. lii. 1, BJ ii. 
ix. 2, 3) probably occurred soon after his entrance 
on office. To satisfy the Jews, the Romans had 
directed their soldiers not to carry to Jerus. upon 
their standards the usual image of the emperor; 
but Pilate sent the army to Jerus. to Avinter, and 
directed that the standards, with tlie images upon 
them, should be taken by night into the sacred 
city. This seemed to the Jews a direct violation 
of their religious laws. Forthwith multitudes 
hastened to Ccesarea to implore the governor to 
remove the images. For five days he refused to 
heed them, and on the sixth he admitted them to 
his presence, but suddenly ordered his soldiers to 
surround them, and threatened them Avith instant 
death if they persisted in their request. To his 

* The Germanic legends mention soveral towns as the birth¬ 
place of Pilate. One of the mo.st wdeapread locates hia birth in 
Mayence, as the illogitimato child of a king (variously styled 
Cyrus, Tyrua, and Atus), who sent him, because of a murder, to 
Homo, whence, because of another murder, he was sent to 
Pontufl, from which place he derived his name. There he 
served the enmeror by conquering the wild tribes of that region ; 
whereupon Herod made him his co-regent, and was in turn 
overcome by him. See O. A. Muller, Pont. PU. p. 48 fl. 

t See Pauly’s HE under * Pontii.’ 

t The case of Felix, who was a freedman, is remarked upon 
by Tacitus as if quite unusual. 

§ He must have been removed early in a.d. SC, since Vitellius, 
after sending Pilate to Rome, attended a passover in Jerus. (Jos. 
Ant. XVIII. iv. 8), and shortly after began the expedition against 
Aretas, king of the Nabataians, which, however, was prevented 
(Ant. XVIII. vi. 4) by the news of Tiberius* death (early in a.d. 87). 
Pilate’s appointment therefore is to be dated a.d. 26, since 
Josephus states that he ruled ten years. 


afltonisliment the Jews threw themselves on the 
ground, and declared that they would rather die 
than endure the violation of their laws. Pilate, of 
course, had not intended so great a massacre, and 
was forced to direct the removal of the images. 
Another disturbance arose from Pilate’s use of the 
money contributed to the temple treasury, to build 
aqueducts to Jerusalem. It has been suggested that 
his real object Avas to provide water for an army 
besieging the city (cf. Miillor, Pont. Pit. p. 16). At 
any rate the project aroused violent opposition, and 
Avhen Pilate came to Jerus. the people clamoured 
against his design. On this occasion, however^ ho 
silenced the tumult by introducing disguise<l 
soldiers into the crowd, Avho, at a signal, dreAv 
their clubs and scattered the multitude (Jos. Ant. 
XVIII. iii. 2). The incident, referred to in Lk 13', 
of the ‘ Galilieans whose blood Pilate mingled Avith 
their sacrifices,’is not mentioned by other authori¬ 
ties. Doubtless Pilate ordered them to be slain in 
the outer court of the temple, perhaps on account 
of some riot, Avhile they were celebrating one of 
the feasts. This appeared to some an unusual 
judgment of Providence upon these men ; and the 
incident illii.stratcs the disturbed state of the 
country, the frequent severity of Pilate’s measures, 
and the odium in Avhich the governor was held. 
The sedition in Avliich Barabbas took part (Mk 15’, 
Lk 23''*) is another example of the turbulent state 
of the community ; Avhile still another incident, 
characteristic of Pilate’s rule, is described by Philo 
{ad Gaiumy 38). Philo makes Agrippa relate to 
Caligula that Pilate once hung gilt sluelds in the 
palace of Herod in Jerus., on each of which was 
inscribed the name of the donor and of him in 
whose honour the shield AA^as dedicated. But even 
this aroused the fury of the Jcavs. Their chief 
men, including four sons of Herod, besought him 
to remove the objects of offence; and, Avhen he 
refused, they Avrote to Tiberius, who ordered the 
procurator to take the shields to Cicsaroa. Philo 
makes Agrippa describe Pilate a.s ‘inflexible,merci¬ 
less, and obstinate.* He says that the Jews’ threat 
to communicate Avith Tiberius ‘ exasperated Pilate 
in the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest 
they might go on an embassy to the emperor, and 
might impeach him with respect to other particulars 
of his government — his corruptions, his acts of 
insolence, his rapine, and his habit of insulting 
people, his cruelty, and his continual murders of 
people untried and uncondemned, and his never- 
ending, gratuitous, and most grievous inhumanity.’ 
This IB doubtless a one-sided representation. In 
the Gospels Pilate manifests a strong desire to do 
justice, and he was not more arbitrary or cruel 
than many other Roman officials. But he also 
appears in the Gospels, as in Philo, passionate and 
fierce, uniting obstinacy Avith Aveakness, seeking 
his ends by uiiAVorthy devices, and restrained in 
his desire to do justice by dread both of his 
turbulent subjects and of tfie effect of an appeal 
from them to the emperor. All accounts agree 
in testifying to the hearty dislike Avhich existed 
between him and the Jews. 

Pilate’s share in the trial of Jesus is related briefly 
in Mt and Mk, but somcAvhat more fully in Lk; 
Avhile Jn records further details which explain and 
confirm the Synoptic accounts. The governor evi¬ 
dently had some previous knoAvledge of Jesus, as 
his wife also probably had (Mt The Lord’s 

ministry indeed had been mainly in Galilee, so 
that probably He had only Avithin a short period 
before his arrest come under Pilate’s notice. But 
it is incredible, in view of the interest lately aroused 
by Jesus in Judsea, and the necessary watchful¬ 
ness of the government, that His presence had not 
been reportm to the procurator: and at the trial it 
is expressly stated that Pilate * knew that for envy 
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they had delivered him unto him * (Mb 27^*). But 
when, early in the morning, the representatives of 
the Sanhedrin, which had already condemned 
Jesus to death for blasphemy,brought Him to Pilate 
for permission to have Him put to death, and re¬ 
fused to enter the governor’s residence lest they 
should be defiled (Jn 18“), Pilate went out * to them 
and demanded what charge they brought against 
the prisoner. They seem to have expected him to 
confirm their sentence without inquiry, a fact 
which illustrates the large authority conceded by 
the Homans to the native court. But Pilate refused 
to act without reasons. When they suddenly 
cried, * If this man were not an evil-doer, we should 
not have delivered him up unto thee * (Jn 18*®), he 
contemptuously remarkea, * Take him yourselves, 
and judge him according to your law,’ thus forcing 
them to admit that they could not secure their 
purpose except through nim. His position fully 
warranted this haughty expression of authority; 
but he was probably actuated in this instance by 
the desire to do justice, or at lea,sb to prevent the 
injustice which they intended (Mt The 

Jews therefore, being forced to present charges, 
and knowing the uselessness of bringing the 
charge of blasphemy, made three accusations, viz. 
perverting the nation, forbidding to give tribute 
to Ceesar, and claiming to be Christ, a king 
(Lk 23^). The latter two, and perhaps the first, 
were matters with which the civil authority would 
naturally deal. Pilate therefore asked Jesus, ‘ Art 
thou the king of the Jews?’ Jesus replied in the 
affirmative, but to the accusing cries of the Jews 
He was silent. The governor was impressed by 
His demeanour, though acknowledging so grave a 
charge, as that of no ordinary prisoner. So he 
led Jesus within the palace, and privately ex¬ 
amined Him (Jn I8 ®®‘“).t In this interview the dis¬ 
position and character of Pilate specially appear. 
Jesus freely answered his questions, and explained 
tlie entirely unworldly nature of His kingdom. 
He dealt with the Roman throughout as with one 
not actuated by malice, but placed in circumstances 
where he could escape guilt only by courageously 
obeyiM the truth (cr. idso Jn 19^^). For this, how¬ 
ever, Pilate was not prepared. His ejaculation, 

‘ What is truth?’ (Jn 18“) was the utterance of a 
worldly mind, entirely sceptical of the worth of 
real religious and moral principles. But he was 
convinced that Jesus was politically harmless, 
and ought not to be sacrificed to Jewish malice 
and fanaticism. So he resolved to save Him. Yet 
he was afraid peremptorily to release Him : a fear j 
which is perfectly intelligible in view of the 
evident determination of the chief priests, the | 
serious charges they had presented, the large | 
tolerance always shown to Jewish preiudices, as 
well as of the suspicious character of Tiberius and 
the excellent grounds of complaint which the Jews 
already had against the governor. Therefore 
Pilate began the series of fe^le devices, which the 
Synoptists record, to secure the release of Jesus 
by a popular verdict, or at least to free himself 
from participation in His death. He first brought 
Him forth, and declared that he found no fault in 
Him (Jn 18^). But this unexpected announcement 
evoked from the priests and bystanders the cry, 

* He stirreth up tne people, teaching throughout 
all Judma, and bemnning from Galilee even unto 
this place ’ (Lk 23‘q. Hearing that Jesus was from 
Galilee, and impressed by the fuiy of their desire, 
Pilate thought to rid himself of the case by trans¬ 
ferring it to Herod Antipas, who was then in 
Jerus^em. He was the more willing to do this 

* Beinff only a procurator, Pilate had no queetor, and there¬ 
fore oonauoted toe trial hlmaelf. 

t This narrative of John’s is abiolutelv neoeseary to explain 
the Synoptio aooount of Pilate’s conduct. 


because the relations between liim and Herod had 
been strained, and ho desired to show Ids friendli¬ 
ness. But Herod, perhaps out of compliment to 
Pilate, refused to accept jurisdiction, only indi¬ 
cating by his mockery of Jesus his contempt for 
the prisoner’s claims (Lk Pilate tlius found 

himself compelled to adjudicate. He again declared 
his conviction of the jprisoner’s innocence, and 
appealed to Herod’s refusal to pass sentence in 
confirmation of liis own judgment. He proposed 
therefore to please the Jews by chastising Jesus, 
but his o^vn conscience by releasing Him (Lk 23'*®-)» 
It was a weak compromise, and certain to satisfy 
no one. Meanwhile the multitude, doubtless in¬ 
creased by new arrivals, some of whom hardly 
understood the puipose of the assemblage, began 
to clamour (Mk 15®) that Pilate should, according 
to his custom at the feast, * set free some notable 
prisoner. Knowing the popularity of Jesus, Pilate 
noped through this custom to prevent the purpose 
of tlie chief priests, and asked if he should release 
Jesus. But he was foiled by the priests per¬ 
suading the people to demand the release of a 
certain Barabbas, who was probably popular as a 
leader of sedition against the government (Mt 27*®). 
It was apparently at this point that Pilate, having 
taken his seat on the chair of judgment (see 
GABBATHA),t received the message from his wife,J 
which doubtless added a superstitious feeling to 
the force of his conviction that Jesus ought to ^ 
released (Mt 27^®). But he had already yielded 
his true ground and could not recover it. When 
again he asked whom they would choose for re¬ 
lease, they unitedly cried ‘Barabbas.’ When he 
next inquired what they wanted him to do with 
Jesus, the cry arose, at the instigation of the 
priests, ‘Crucify him.’ Shocked by their fierce¬ 
ness, the governor protested against so extreme a 

E enalty. ‘Why? Wliat evil hath he done? I 
ave found no cause of death in him. I will 
chastise and release him’ (Lk 23®*). But they 
clamoured for crucifixion. Pilate appears to have 
been simply overborne by their fierceness and the 
threatening aspect of affairs. His fault was moral 
weakness. Yet the peculiar character of his 
government and the Known tolerance of Rome 
toward Jewish prejudices make it quite intelligible 
that unwillingness to anger the Sanhedrin should 
outweigh with such a man the feeble sense of 
duty. His handwashing (Mt 27®^, cf. Dt 21®"® 
though the act was a natural symbol) was but tlie 
weak device of a superficial mind, as he sought to 


* The origin of this custom is unknown. Schiirer (HJP i. ii. 
60) states that it ’ was grounded on a special authorization of 
the emperor, for the riglit of remitting a sentence was not 
otherwiM given to the governors.’ He cites Hirschfold, 
Sitzungsb. d. BerL Akad. 1889, p. 439 ; and Merkel, A/;Aand/. aus 
d. Oebme de$. rOm. liechts, 1 Heft, 1831. Friedlieb (ArcAdoZ. 
110) thinks it was done at every feast, but St. John (183i>) limits 
it to the passover. Some suppose It was a Jewish custom re¬ 
tained by the Romans, and Pilate’s language in Jn (’ Ye have a 
custom,’etc.) seems to confirm this view. Others think it was 
of Roman origin, and connect it with Livy's statement (v.i8) 
that, at the feast of the gods called Lectisternium, prisoners were 
freed. 

t The (Mt 27*9), which had been put on ‘ a place called 
the Pavemen^ but, in the Hebrew, Gabwitha’ (Jn 10i3), Those 
who identify Pilate’s residence with the fortress Antonia suppose 
this place to have been the elevated, paved ground between the 
fortress and the temple (see Pujctorium). Those who identify 
Pilate’s residence with Herod’s palace suppose the to have 
been placed on a mosaic floor (Ktdcc-rpartPf 'spread with stones’), 
which was called in Aram. Gabbatha (K(i^3 ‘ elevation') from 
the elevated position which it, with perhaps the upon it, 
occupied. Otesar (Suet. JiU. 46) is said to have carried a port¬ 
able pavement on which to place his judgment-seat; and St. 
John^s mention of the pavement with the seems to imply 
that it had some connexion with the delivery of a Judicial 
sentence, and gave formality to Pilate’s flnal decision. See 
Gabbatha. .... 

t Originally magistrates were not allowed to take their wivw 
to the provinces, out the rule had ceased to be observed, as is 
shown by the failure of an effort to enforce it mentioned by 
Tacitus (Ann. ill. 83, 34). 
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calm his conscience by throwing the guilt of the 
transaction upon others. 

But, thougn Pilate yielded to their request, and 
delivered Jesus to his soldiers to be scourged 
preparatory to crucifixion, St. John’s narrative 
(11)^*’*^) shows that the governor’s conscience was 
not yet silenced. Once again he sought to satisfy 
the Jews by the spectacle of Jesus bleeding and 
mocked, declaring that even yet he liad discovered 
in the prisoner, though under torture, no cause of 
aeath. When they still cried * Crucify him,* Pilate 
became sullen and angry. In bitter satire, and 
as though about to dismiss the whole case, he 
bade them do the foul deed themselves. Then 
first they brought forward a religious charge, 
apparently feeling that now they needed only to 
work on the governor’s sentiments and make him 
realize how serious the case appeared to them. 
‘ We have a law, and according to our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of 
God.’ But the words roused afresh Pilate’s super¬ 
stition. Again, and now with evident anxiety and 
fear (Jn 19**), he privately examined Jesus, this time 
concerning Ilis origin. The silence of Jesus to 
these inquiries further wrought on Pilate’s mind, 
and, though he tried to induce Jesus to speak by 
boasting of his own power, he again made an 
effort to release Him. But the Jews, now fully 
realizing that they must conquer the impression 
which Jesus had made on Pilate by bringing to bear 
a stronger motive, taunted the governor with infi¬ 
delity to the emperor in favouring a pretended king; 
and this appeal to Pilate’s political ambitions 
proved decisive. He resolved to silence his con¬ 
victions. Besuming his seat on the Bema, he 
satirically and sullenly {>resented Jesus to them 
os their Icing. Thereupon he had at least the 
grim satisfaction of hearing his turbulent subjects 
vigorously forswear their political freedom and 
profess tneir allegiance to the emperor (Jn 19^®). 
Then he finally delivered Jesus to crucifixion; 
but it was quite in keeping with Pilate’s character 
and with the violence which he had done to his 
own convictions, that he obstinately refused to 
change the title on the cross, its very offensiveness 
to the Jews being a merit in his eyes (Jn 19^^). 

Thus Pilate appears a typical specimen of a 
worldly man. lue good in him was unsupported 
by moral principle, and overborne by personal and 
political considerations. Compelled to take the 
leading part in a transaction where high moral 
qualities were supremely demanded, he proved 
himself to be without them, and made a ^eat 
crime po.ssible by his feebleness of character. This 
is quite consistent with his bravado and reckless¬ 
ness on other occasions. Christ’s judgment upon 
Pilate (Jn 19^^) is also the verdict of history. 

Pilate’s rule was brought to its close by an ill- 
judged attempt to suppress a harmless movement 
in Samaria (Jos. Ant. XVili. iv. 1). A certain 
impostor summoned the Samaritans to Mount 
Gerizim by promising to show them the sacred 
vessels which Moses was alleged to have hidden 
there. They came armed, and collected in a village 
called Tirabatha. But Pilate fell upon them, and 
caused many, both then and suDsequent.ly, to 
be slain. Thereupon the Samaritans appealed for 
redress to Vitellius, the legate in Syria, pleading 
that no political sedition had been intended. Vit¬ 
ellius ordered Pilate to repair to Borne to answer 
the complaints against him; but before the pro¬ 
curator reached the capital, Tiberius had died. | 
Thereafter Pilate disappears from authentic history. I 
Traditions, however, concerning him existed in 
the Church, and finally took the shi^e of fantastic 
legends. Eusebius {EE ii. 7 and (Jhron.) relates, 
on the authority of certain unnamed earlier writers, 
that Pilate fell into such misfortunes under Calig¬ 


ula that he committed suicide; and later authori¬ 
ties repeat the statement. The Apocr. literature 
elaborated the story (see Tischendorf, Evang. 
Apoc., Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. viii.). Accord¬ 
ing to one version (* llapdSoa-if IltXdrov*), Tiberius 
summoned Pilate to Borne to answer the charge of 
crucifying Christ. When, at the examination 
before the Senate, Tiberius uttered Christ’s name, 
the statues of the gods fell to the ground ; where¬ 
upon Tiberius ordered war to be made against the 
Jews, and Pilate to be beheaded. The latter, how¬ 
ever, with his wife, died a penitent, and was 
assured by a voice from heaven of his forgiveness. 
According to another and probably later account 
{Mors Pilati)f Pilate appeared before Tiberius in 
the Saviour’s tunic, which protected him from the 
emperor’s fury. When he was stripped of it, 
Tiberius condemned him to death, but Pilate killed 
himself. His body was cast into the Tiber, but 
the evil spirits so disturbed the waters that the 
Bomans carried the body to Vienne and sank it in 
the Bhone.* Thence, for the same reason, it was 
removed to the territory of Losania (Lausanne), 
but was finally sunk in a pit surrounded by moun- 
I tain.s. Thus the legend connected itself with the 
j mountain opposite Lucerne (supposed to have been 
named originally PileaUiSf because surmounted 
often by a hat-shaped cloud, but corrupted by 
connexion with the legend into Pilatus ; see 
Buskin, Mod. Painters^ v. 128; MUller, Pont. 
Pil. pp. 52, 58) where the body of Pilate is said 
to lie in a lake on the mountain, and at times 
emerge and go through the motion of washing 
the hands. The legend exists in various forms, 
however (see Muller, i5.), and attached itself to 
several localities. In one of the later accounts 
Pilate is said to have been executed by Nero (see 
SchUrer, HJP i. ii. 88 n.). The ‘ tendency ’'of the 
earlier legends was to represent the Boman Govern¬ 
ment in its treatment of Pilate as vindicating the 
Christians and Christ; while the disposition to 
represent Pilate as becoming himself a Christian t 
explains, perhaps, the beliei of the Coptic Church 
that he died a saint and martyr, t 

Pilate’s wife is said to have been named Claudia 
Procula or Procla. Christian tradition made her a 
proselyte to Judaism {Gosp. of Nic. 2). That she 
became a Christian is also a very old tradition 
(Orig. Horn, on Mt. 35). In the Gr. Church she 
became a saint, honoured on Oct. 27th. Some 
have even identified her with the Claudia of 2 Ti 
4*^. Her dream may be assumed to indicate that 
she had heard of Jesus and His beneficent life and 
deeds. 

That Pilate made a report to Tiberius concerning 
Jesus is affirmed by Justin (1 Ap. 35) and Ter- 
tullian {Ap. 21), as well as by later writers {e.g. 
Eus. IIE ii. 2), and Apocr. literature. Some re¬ 
port from the governor to the emperor is prob¬ 
able ; but it is doubtful if the early Fathers restetl 
their appeal to it on any certain knowledge of its 
existence, or of its preservation in the archives. 
Certainly the extant Acta Pilati are spurious. 
Eusebius relates {HE ix. 5) that in the great 
persecution under Maximin, Acts of Pilate dero¬ 
gatory to Christ were forged and circulated hy 
the pagans; but none of these have survived. 

LiTKiiATUiiB.—G. A. Muller, Pontius Pilatus dor fiimSU Pro- 
kurator von Judila (Stuttf^T^rt, 1888), (pves a table of earlier 
literature, enumerating IIU treatises and articles. The 17th 


* * Pilate’s tomb,’ a curious monument, 62 ft. high, is still 
shown at Vienne. 

t Tertullian {Ap. 21) says Pilate at or immediately after Ohrlst's 
death was * already a Christian in his own conWetions * {jam 
pro sua conscientia Christianus), and In the first Gr. form of 
the Oosp. qf Nicod. {Acts qf Pilate) he is described as *uiicir- 
cumoised in flesh but circ^imoised In heart.* 

X He and his wife are honoured by the Oopts on June 26th 
(Stanley, East. Ch. p. IS; Miiller, Pont. Pit. p. 7). 
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UMl Uth oenti. were eepeoiaUy rich in IlteiMare nbout Pilate 
(Me MiiUar). Note, beeldee MiiUer. P.. J. de Mounier. 
Ponf. Ptf. in eauaa tervatons agend% ratioM (182^; O. 
Warneok, P. P, der Richter Jem Christie e%n Oemhlds aui 
der Leide^etoh, (1868); K. EMiAree, P(^ Pilate (im); 
Arnold, Vie neron. Ohrietenver/olg. pp. IT^lW.on Tadtue 
reference to P. (1888); Schurer, i 

of No*., Engr. \r, i. p. 229f., vi. p. 7dfl.; Wrer In Hewotr’s 
XjS». art ‘Pilatui*; Waltjen P. P. eene Studie (Amaterdam, 
1888J; Bdereheim, Life and Timee qf Jeme thejfeit, bk. v. ch. 
3 dv. iwd App. vl.; 0111 vler, ‘P. P. et les PontU* (Pew. Rib. v. 
pp. 694-600); Lange, Life or Lord Jems Eng. tr. 1864, 

vl 414ff.; Weiea, Life of Christ, Eng. tr. ih. 843f; Farw, 
Life qf Christ, Pop. ed. 1894, p. 688 ff., and We }^» 

p 494ff.; Stalker, Trial and Veath qf Jesus Christ, 1894, 
p. 48 ff.; Andrews, Life qf Our Lord upon the JBarth, new ed. 
1892, p. 628ff.; 0Ubert,5ft«fenre Life of JesuM, 1898, pp. 868ff., 
867i; Cox, ‘A Day In Pilate’s Life,’ in Expos, ser. ii. vol. viii. 
(1884) 107ff.: Macgregor, ‘Christ’s Three Judges—Pilate,’ in 
Expos, ser. yi. vol. i. (1900) p. 69 ff.; Taylor Innes, Trial of 
Jesus Christ, a legal Monograph, 1899; Carpenter, Son of Man 
esnumg the Sons qf Mm, 1898, p. 83 ff.; Quandt {n Foi^ from 
the Cross, Eng. tr. by Macintosh, 1883, p. Wfl.; Simcox, 
Cessation qf Prophecy, 1891, 287 ff.; Maclaren, Wecsried Christ, 
1898, p. 222ff.; Macmillan, Mystery of Grace, 1893, p. 217ff. 
See also B. A. Lipsius, Die PUatus • Aktm, krUiseh unter- 
sueht (1871); Tischendorf, Pilati drown Christum juduno quid 
luds afforatur ex Aotis Pilati (1866); Orelzenaoh, PUatus- 
Leaendm (1874); Hamaok, Vie Chronol. d. altehnst. Lit. i. 
mtt. G. T. PURVES. 

PILATE, ACTS OP.— See last paragraph of pre¬ 
ceding art. and NicoDKMUS (Gospel of). 

PILDASH 4>ttX6dt). — One of the sons of 

Nahor, Gn 22** (J). The personal name irnVfl ha.s 
been read in the Nabataean inscriptions {ZDMG 
xiv, 440). The proposal of Knobel to connect 
Pildash with the TtwdX^aj of Procopius {de jEdi- 
ficiis, ii. 4) is rejected by Dillinann. 

PILHA B ^»a8a«(s, A ^ahael ).—One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Neh 10**. 


PILL.—See Peel. 

PILLAR.—1. Arab, nu^b or rm^b, plur. 

an^db, from the Semitic root 323 , meaning ‘ to set 
upright.’ 2. 37b employed in 

Gn 19'^ to describe the pillar of salt into which 
Lot’s wife was transformed. 3. im, rendered in 
Greek by <rr’f\Kii\ (also employed by LXX in Gn 
19**). This Hebrew word occurs in Jer 27** in the 
sense of ‘column,’ which is probably its only 
signification, whereas means any upright 

stone. More frequently nsy is rendered by the 
Greek onJXos (Ex 13**, Jg 20**, Job 27**), or by the 
word Kl<ay, Jg 16*®***, 4. (used in jplur.), pillar 
dedicated to sun-worship. Cf. the Carthaginian 
pn Syn, Baethgen, Beitmge zur sem. Eel.y. 25 ti'. (cf. 

‘ sunglow * = sun in Job 30**). Un j— see 
Gesen.** §, 85 n. The plur. occurs in Ezk 6*- *, Is 17* 
27®, Lv 26*®, 2 Ch 14*-^ It may liave been a later 
equivalent of (so Kittel). I^XX did not under¬ 
stand the term, variously rendering by ^loXiva : 
XeigoTTolTjTa, renipti, ^deX&yfiaTa, and «W«Xa. 

Tlie term is nearly always used in associa¬ 
tion with religious cultus,* and signifies the upright 
stone which, in the pre-exilion and pre-Deutero- 
nomlc worship of Israel, was the never failing 
accompaniment of the Heh. sanctuary or bd^iah. 
It consisted of rough unhewn stone, and was the 
symbol of the Divine presence or numen, which 
was considered in some sense to reside in or be 
attached to it (see Jos 24*®* *’). Upon it the blood 
of the sacrificed victim or the oil of the vegetable 
ofibring was poured or smeared (cf. Gn 28^*). 

There is clear evidence that in the primitive 
sanctuary of the ear^ Semites the upriglit stone 
served as altar and Divine symbol in one; but in 

• The exception la 6i> is far from certain. The last clause of 
the verse is omitted in LXX BA* though supplied in Luc. text 
and by a later hand In A. The preceding relative clause, with 
its &<r. xiy. nsSr and the unique use of nsxD, appears to the 
present writer to have been mutilated at some early date. 


the later and more developed form of the cultus, 
both among Semites and other races, the altar and 
stone-symbol came to be separated tlie one from 
the otlier. This probably arose from the fact that 
it was found convenient to have a separate place 
for the reception and slaughter of the victim, and 
to this another motive came to be superadded in 
connexion with the larger and more important 
sanctuaries, viz. the need of having an erection 
which should bo conspicuous to a large concourse 
of beliolders who witnessed in silence the solemn 
act of slaughter. The further need to provide-for 
the reception and disposal of the blood gave rise to 
social arrangements in this particular apparatus 
ot worship. That the distinction between altar 
and stone-symbol arose very early in the history 
of primitive Israel is clearly revealed by the facts 
of language, since it is quite evident that osp 
‘altar”or place of slaughter, belongs to early os 
well as late Hebrew. Tliese views are established 
by archaeological evidence. Primitive dolmens 
have been discovered provided with hollows formed 
for drink-offerings, and intended to serve as altars. 
Stones were also used by the ancient Palestinian 
inhabitants for the worship of ancestral manes as 
well as to mark the place of burial. See Nowack 
in Heb. Archdol. i. p. 92, who cites from the 
researches of Noetling and Schumacher in ZDPV 
ix. 268, and Zeitsch. fur EthnoL xix. 37 ff. ; and 
Conder, Heth and Moab, pp. 238, 266 if. The Rev. 
James Sibree has infonnetl the present writer that 
many similar stones have been found in Mada¬ 
gascar. 

Much obscurity hangs over the origin of the 
unhewn stone representation of deity. It has 
been generally held that that origin is to be found 
in the primitive fetish worship of which many 
illustrations have been collected by Prof. Tylor * 
and other writers from Africa, India, and ancient 
Hellas. Theophrastus (4th cent. B.c.) describes 
the superstitious Greek as passing the anointed 
stones in the street, taking out his oil-phial and 
pouring its contents on them, and then, after falling 
I on his knees to worship, going on his way {Char. 
i xvi.). Survivals of stone-wor^ip were to oe found 
I even in quite recent times among the remote 
I mountain peasants of Norway (Tylor, ib. p. 167). 

I Accordingly the employment of the stone-symbol 
among the primitive Semites may be regarded as 
part of a weil-nigh universal tradition of antiquity. 
In ancient Arabic polytheism we find the stone 
nuyb or the group of an^db. The blood of the 
sacrificial victim was smeared upon Uie stone. 
The idea involved in this act was evidently, as 
Robertson Smith suggests, that of bringing ‘the 
oll’ering into direct contact with the deity, and in 
like manner the practice of stroking the sacred stone 
{e.g, that of the Kaaba) with the hand is identical 


* Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 161ff. It is by no means easy 
to define the meaning of ‘ fetisli.' Usually it is explained as 
meaning the matorUd thing, as a stone, which is made the 
object of worship. Others deny this, treating the fetish oa 
a magical * m^lum whereby one is placed in closer connexion 
with the deity, and in which divine powers reside.’ See Ohan- 
tepie de la Baussaye, Lehrbuch der Jieligionsgesoh.^ i. p. 14. 
'This writer remarks with much truth that it is not any or everv 
object of sense-perception to which the term can be applied, 
‘but only the individual, one might say, accidental object 
which attracts the attention of the savage.’ There is no 
essential distinction between the fetish and the idol. Tlie 
distinction Is merely one of external form. The former is a 
rude natural object accidentally found, the latter is carved or 
palnt^ by human hands. In both cases the spirit, which is 
ttie object of worship and whose help is sought. Is supposed to 
be In some way incorporate yn the material. Slebeok, Lehr- 
buck der Religionsvhitosophie, p. 64. contrasts this view with 
the more advanced conception which regards the idol as the 
symbol and not the seat of deity. It may here bo r^arkod, in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, that the expression st^e- 
symbol* is not used In this exclusive sense In this article. The 
(ton. omonj the wrly 8«nltM not mtvnpnmnted 6^ 
porated the numm of the deity. See Rohertson Smith, RSt 
p.204ff. 
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with the practice of touching or stroking the gar¬ 
ments or beard of a man in acts of supplication 
before him/ 

The stone might represent a male or female deity, 
but it must not be inferred that the plurality of 
stones represented always a plurality of deities. 
Probably it represented as a rule a single object of 
worship, just as the twelve stones erected by Joshua 
at Gilgal (Jos 4^), and the same number by Moses 
(on the occasion of the covenant sacrifice at Sinai, 
Ex 24^), for the twelve tribes of Israel, r^resented 
the one God, Jehovah. According to Wellhausen 
{Reste arah, Heid,^ p. 102) it was customary in 
oaths to swear ‘ by the an^db which stand around 
such and such a god.’ In an interesting passage 
in which Herodotus describes the mode in which 
the ancient Arabs ratify a solemn covenant (iii. 8), 
he speaks of seven stones on which the sacrificial 
blood was smeared in honour of Dionysus and the 
heavenly (goddess), probably meaning the sun 
and moon (so Abicht). In tne interesting narra¬ 
tive of Nilus quoted by Robertson Smith {RS^ p. 
338), the camel chosen as a victim is bound upon a 
rude altar of stones piled together. Probably this 
may bo regarded as the most primitive type of 
Arabian or Semitic sacrifice. 

The sacred stone (or stones) was not conveyed 
by the nomadic clan from place to place in its 
wanderings, like an ark or some movable Simula- 
crum^ but remained stationary, since the stone may 
be considered to have focussed the presence and 
personal power of the deity that owned and occu- 

{ )ied the Te^nenos^ J^odesh (or J^aram)^ as the hal- 
owed spot was named by Greek or Semite respec¬ 
tively. Such a spot was frequently one of special 
fertility accompanied by a sacred spring ancl tree. 
Frequently the iruiz^eha consisted of a large 
natural upright rook of irre^ar shape. The two 
pillars of Heracles (the Gre^ equivalent of Baal) 
consisted probably of enormous cliflf-like rocks 
situated by the S)traits of Gibraltar. Numerous 
examples of such natural blocks of stone in situ 
are given in RS^ p. 110 (see especially the foot¬ 
note). Among these is the notable stone-symbol 
of the goddess al Ldt (see Kinship and Marrmpe^ 
p. 292 ff). Doughty gives a description of his visit 
to el-'Pdif^ where he saw this and two other sacred 
stones (A Desertaj ii. p. 615 ff.). The inter¬ 
esting fact that goddesses were also worshipped 
under these stone - symbols clearly proves tnat 
Movers is wrong in ascribing to tnem a phallic 
origin and character.* Th^ can only be exmained 
as one of the many forms of fetishism out oi which 
polytheistic cultus grew. 

Any stone of this character would mark a 
Bith-el. Hence such stones came to be called 
by the Greeks palrvKoi or /SatriJXia.t In Is 67® we 
have an interesting reference to the wide pre¬ 
valence of this wor^ip of sacred stones, on which 
drink-oflerings were poured and to which meal- 
ofierings were offered. In the wadis, the winter- 
torrento made these boulders smooth and round. 
See Cheyne’s note, ad loc., in SBOT. 

It was not at every spot that such sacred pillars 
were erected. There must be a special manifesta¬ 
tion of the Divine presence in order to render the 
worship valid, because the place had thus become 
invested with special sanctity. Not simply fertile 
oases with trees and flowing spring coming from 
the depths of the soil, but also special events, as 
battles, signal deliverances and visions, were 
tokens of God’s presence. Thus after the battle of 
Michmash, Saul ordered a great stone to be rolled 

* Comp. p. 456 ff. (additional Note D). 
t On tneae hftyU m wonder-working atones endowed with 
magic powers, ace Pietachmann, Oesch. der PhUnizisr, p. 200, 
and Francois Lsnonnant, Revue de VhiiUHre dee reliffione, iii. 
81 - 68 . 


(1 S 14®) which served as an altar (v.®); Bethel, 
according to JE, became a consecrated spot through 
the vision of Jacob, who in consequence set up the 
stone pillar and poured oil upon it (Gn 28^®). 

These passages sufficiently illustrate the primi¬ 
tive character of the pre-exilian Hebrew maif^ebd 
which formed the indispensable accompaniment of 
every sanctuary (Hos 3^). The early pre-exilian 
code of legislation preserved in Ex 20“ sought to 
keep intact the stone’s primitive condition. It 
was to remain unhewn and no iron instrument was 
to desecrate it, either because the stone itself w^ 
sacrosanct like the sacred enclosure in which it 
stood, or perhaps, as Nowack suggests {Heh, 
Archdol. ii. p. 17), because the profaning hand of 
man drove the numen out of the stone. If we are 
to believe the statement of the Mishna tract 
Middoth (iii. 1), the altar of burnt-offering in 
Herod’s temple was formed of unhewn stones. 
Throughout the earlier portion of OT narrative 
we constantly meet with allusions to the stone 
pillars of the local sanctuaries, e.g. Shechem (Jos 
24“), Ramoth-gilead (Gn 31“), Gilgal (Jos 4®), 
Mizpeh (1 S 7'-), Gibeon (2 S 20®), En-rogel (1 K !•). 
Sometimes the stone gave the name to the spot, 
as Eben-‘ezer (1 S 7^®, cf. 4^). Here again, a#m the 
case of 1 S 14® (already mentioned), tlie erection of 
the stone at a particular spot follows the manifesta¬ 
tion of Divine power in His people’s signal victory. 
That the rough stone {niaz^ahd)^ as tlie symbol of 
Jehovah, diil'ered in no repiect from that which 
was erected to represent Baal, is quite certain. 
Baal worship and Jehovah worship at the local 
hdmdth wore inextricably blended in the pre- 
Deuteronomic period, as the oracles of Hosea 
clearly testify (Hos 2^® the genuineness of which 
Wellhausen and Nowack unnecessarily surrender). 
The mai^zchCth of Baal wore destroyed in Samaria 
by the reforming zeal of Jebu (2 K 10“*“). 
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Whether there is any reference to the stone- 
symbol in the designation of Jehovah by the name 
* rock * in many poetical passages in the OT (Pa 
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18«», 1 S 2*, Dt 32^'^-, Is 3(P), it is not easy to 
determine. The name for rock hero is nit, wliich 
also enters into proper names which have their 
parallels in Assyrian (Schrader, COT ii. p. 326). 
The balance of evidence is on the whole against 
this attractive supposition. In the first place, the 
occurrence of sucn names in Hebrew is late (Buch¬ 
anan Gray observes that they occur only in P and 
never in JE or Judges ^). In the second place, 
is not tlio term associated with the sacred symbol 
by the Hebrews, but ; but is never employed 
in personal proper names. Probably, therefore, we 
should regard the use of in the personal names 
and in tne poetical passages as figurative only, 
Jehovah being regarded as a safe and strong place 
of refuse (Ps 27® 61®), or as affording shadow from 
oppressive heat, cf. Is 82*. See, further, art. 
Rock. 

In Phoenician cultus we frequently notice the 
presence of tvnn pillars. Thus wo find twin 
pillars erected in Solomon’s templet by Hiram 
the Tyrian artificer (1 K 7^®*^*). Similar twin 
pillars are exhibited on coins wliich |)ortray the 
temple at Paphos, and also they reprosen tea the 
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I his own name, and it is called Absalom’s monu¬ 
ment (n;) unto this day ’). It may have been rather 



TWIN ntiLARS IN TKMPLa OF AIMIKODITS AT PAPHOS. 

deity Moll^arth at Tyre. The latter are specially 
described by Herodotus (ii. 44), who paid a personal 
visit of inspection to this famous Tyrian snrine of 
Hercules (Melf^arth). According to Herodotus, 
this temple was sumptuously wrought and fur¬ 
nished. One of the pillars was of refined gold, 
and the other of emerald (or more probably, as 
Abicht suggests, of green glass), the latter emitting 
a bright light at night-time, perhaps for the 
mariners at sea. To the same category belong 
the bronze pillars of the temple of Hercules at 
Gades (tj}), another Phoenician settlement, de¬ 
scribed by Strabo. 

Respecting Phwuician stones, sometimes called 
a'Jia, see Pietschmann’s Gesch, der Phonizierj pp. 
204-213. Among the varied forms of these Phoeni¬ 
cian stelcBf some of which were worked into a square 
tapering at the top (see illustration below), 
special mention should be made of the votive stelm, 
erected by individuals as the result of a vow to 
the deity in order to secure some desired object. 
Many of them have no inscription. Others Dear 
a legend which would nearly always bo somewhat 
of the following character: * To the Rabbat, the 
Tanit-P’n6-Ba’al and the Adon, the Boal-Haminon, 
as N.N. son of N.N. has vowed, since they have 
heard his voice; may they bless him.’ It is 
possible that this may have been the real character 
of the memorial stone erected by Absalom (2 S 
18^*, * Now Absalom in his life time had reared up 
for himself the ma^^^beth which is in the king’s 
dale ; for he said, I have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance; and he called the ma^^^beth after 

* Hebrew Proper Namee, p. 194, cf. also 196 f. 

f On the difficulties of tne text of 1 K 7^^®* dealing with the 
two pillars in the portico of Solomon’s temple, Jachin and 
Boaz. see Klostermann, Kittel (cf. Jer 62®i-®3), and Beuxinger. 
ad too. The last is especially useful on the archteologloai 
details and religious significance. Bee also the figured repre¬ 
sentations in his Commentary, p. 44, and in his Ueb, Arohiiol. 
pp. 245, 249 f. The Babylonian parallels to the names of the 
(wo pillars may be found in Schrader, COT i. p. 174. 
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a votive stone than merely memorial, erected in 
anticipation of his attempt to seize the throne. 
Tliere is no necessity, with Lfihr, to supiwse that 
this was originally the mark of an old 

Canaanite sanctuaiy, and that its aignificance as 
a Divine symbol has been transformed into some¬ 
thing else by the writer; see Smend, Alttest. lie- 
ligioiisgcsch.^ 132 and footnote. 

The ereijtion of the nia^^ebd as a stone-symbol 
>va 8 forbidden in the Deutcronomio code (Db 16"*, 
* Neither shalt thou set thee up a which 

the Lord thy God hateth’), which belongs to 
about the year B.C. 621 in Josiah’s reign. Here¬ 
after it became illegitimate. The reference to 
the pillar to Jehovah at the border of Egypt in 
Is 19^®, ‘there shall be a ina^tr^bd at the border 
[of Efjypt] to the liORD,’ must be regarded as 
pre-exilian and pre-Deuteronomio, though it is 

E robable tliat the cliapter in which it occurs 
as been afi'ected by later infiuences. See art. 
Altar. 

LmtRATTTRB. — Besldea the literature referred to, consult 
Wellhausen, Reste ar. //Wd.^pp. 101,141; Dillnmnn on Gn 
Dt ; Driver on Dt 16®^; Smith on 1 S ; Condor, Sifrian 
Stone Lore, new ed. 189(5, p. 86. 

OwKN C. Whitehousk. 

PILLAR, PLAIN OP THE.—In Jg 9® we read 
that the men of Shecliem and all the liouse of 
Millo made Abimelech king ‘ by the plain (AV; 
RV ‘oak,’ RVin ‘terebinth’) of the mllar that 
was in Shechem ’ (o^ip:? ayo iS‘?N-cy ; LXX B Ttpbi 
rn /SaXdFtp evpery ardcreojf rijt iu XiKl/xots [A oin. 
rp eitprrn and the second ; Aq. IttI TreSlov otijXJ}- 
fxaroi ; Vulg. juxta guermm quie sidhat in SirJiem), 
The correct rendering is undoubtedly ‘ tlie tero 
binth of the pillar* (see Oak No. 3 and Plain 
No. 2 ), although it is doubtful whether this can 
be obtained from the MT 2 ^ 9 . The latter word is 
held by some (e,g, Studer) to be a noun synonym¬ 
ous 'with but even so the absence of the 
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article has to bo accounted for. It is possible that, akiin, Neh 12”. It is possible that >ve should 
inserting the article, and punctuating difl'erently, emend to Falti ; cf. Nu 13^ 1 S 26^, 2 S 23^. 
■we shoiud read aw (cf. 1 S 13® 14**-, 2 S 23*^); 

but, upon the whole, the best course appears to be PIN.—Jg 4*^* “ RV for AV ‘nail.’ The Heb. is 

to emend, with Moore (followed by Iludde), to nrj; (LXX ird^craAos). In 6®, by an unaccountable 
‘the maz^ebd terebinth.* Abimelech, as inconsistency, RV retains ‘nail,* although the 
Moore appositely points out, was thus acclaimed Heb. is the same, and relegates ‘ tent-pin ^to the 
at the sanctuary of Shechem, as Saul was at that margin. On the other uses of the word no; see art. 
of Gilgal (1 S IP®). The name was in all prob- Paddle. The tent-pins, to which the ropes of the 
ability purposely obscured by the Massoretic tent were fastened (Is 33®), were not of metal but 
reading and punctuation The ma^^ehd men- of wood, as among the Redawln at the present 
tinned in Jg 9® is perhaps the same as is called in day (see Moore, ac?&c.). For the question whether 
Jos 24® ‘ a great stone j^^t). the description of Jaei’s action in 4**^* ® is not due 

J. A. Sklbie. to a prosaic misunderstanding of 5® (Wellh. Comp, 
PILLOW.—1. 1 S 19«* ® [only]. Michal, ac- p. 222; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ p. 132 ; Stade, 

cording to AV and RV, put a pillow of goats’ hair i. p. 178 n.), see artt. Jael and SiSERA, 
at the nead of the termihim which she had laid in 

David’s bed. The LXX (^irap) reads as nj? PINE TREE. —The tr” in AV of two Heb. ex- 
(constr. of np? ‘liver’); ana this is adopted by Jos. pressions—1. 'eif shemcn (Neh 8^®), RV ‘ wild 

(Ant. VI. xi. 4), who describes, somewhat fanci- olive.* We incline to the rendering ‘fatwood 
fully, how the palpitation of the goat*8 liver under trees* for this expression in this and the other 
the oed-clothes conveyed to Saul’s messengers the passages in which it occurs. This would include 
impression that David was gasping for breath, all the resinous trees of Palestine and Syria, 
The root laa, from which is aerived, probably especially the pines. See Oil Trek. 
means to ‘ intertwine or net,’ so that oqyn T5? 2.(Is 4D® 60^® RVm ‘ plane’). There 

would signify something woven or netted from is nothing in the etymology to indicate the tree 
goats’ hair. Hence one or other of the two render- intended. DardAr in the Arab., which is used for 
irigs proposed in RVm (‘ quilt or network*) should both the elm and the ash, is cited by the Oxf, Heb. 
probably bo adopted in preference to the text. A Lex .; but this is from a different root, ddradr^ not 
number of commentators {e.g. Sebastian Schmidt, ddfidr^ and really sheds no light on the question. 
Ewald, Keilj think the reference is to a mosquito- Thoodotion (Q*nfir) transliterated imn by dabbdp^ 
net {KiJivuiTfiov) sprea^ over the face of a person while Syramachus rendered it irreXala*', i.e. irreX^ai/, 
sleeping. But, as Driver points out, in Jth 10*U3®, ‘elm.’ In the LXX there are five trees named 
where this Greek term is used of the CANOPY (wh. where there are three in MT ; possibly two of the 
see) of Holofernes’bed, the is fixed upon names are doublets. The reading of RVm (and 

the (TTiJXot or bedposts. In favour of the renaer- Cheyne) ‘ plane * does not seem to have any founda- 
ing ‘ quilt ’ we have the employment of a cognate tion. The same is true of Ge.senius* rendering 
Heb. term in 2 K 8'® for the coverlet which ‘oak.* This he obtains from the radical signifi- 
Hazael used to smother Benhadad. But it must cation of dahr (Arab.)=‘age’ or ‘duration*; but 
be confessed that the description of MichaTs action the Heb. [ici-i] ddhar^ has not, so far as we know, 
in 1 S 19^® is not clear enough to determine the any such meaning. Perhaps the best refuge for 
sense of The following term (AV ‘ for our ignorance would be a textual or marginal 

his bolster,* RV ‘at the head thereof*) does not transliteration tidhhdVj as suggested in the case 
define the position in which the was placed of WdshshAr in the same passage (see Box Tree), 
with reference to the head, whether over, or under, and 'aXgummim (see Algum). G. E. Post. 
or around it; it simply implies proximity (see, 

further, Driver, Lohr, and H. P. Smith, arf ^oc.). PINNACLE [irrepirfiov, diminutive of 
2. It is this word which is rendered by AV ‘wing*; so lit. ‘little wing’; Vulg. pinnaemum 

* pillow * in Gn 28”* ^®, but RV gives more correctly and pinna respectively in Mt 4® and Lk 4®, the 
‘ under his head ’ (LXX irpht ice^aX^f a^oO). The onW two places where tlie Gr. word occurs in NT), 
other occurrences of the Heb. expression in the —That part of the temple enclosure (t 6 lep6v, not 
same sense are 1 S 26^* in all of which AV has b va6s) to which the devil took our Lord for the 
‘at his bolster,* RV ‘at his head’ (in v.'® read purpose of tempting Him. 

for AV ‘from Saul’s bolster,* irrepi^iov is used in the LXX to translate the 

RV ‘from Saul’s liead’; LXX dv-b irpbs Kf<f>dKijs following Heb. words; — 1, kdndph^ wing or 
ai>roO); 1 K 19®, where both AV and RV render border, as of a garment, Nu 15®, 1 S 16®^ 24®. 

by ‘ at his (Elijah’s) head* (AVm‘bolster*; 2. Twp ^huxppir^ tin of a fish, Lv 11®. Aristotle 
LXX Tpbi K€<pa\Tjt airrou). 3. n'lnpa (LXX ir/xxr- in xepl yf/vx^i, i. 6. 14, has the word in this sense. 
ice^dXaia) Ezk 13® (AV, RV ‘pillows‘). The mean- 8. nyp Ex 28®^ (AV ‘border,’ RV ‘edge* of 

ing appears to be ‘ fillets ’ or ‘ bands,* used as amulets breastplate). 

or charms, for instance in the process of divina- In NT it stands for some part of the roof of the 
tion. See art. Kerchief, also Phylacteries, p. sanctuary or of the temple proper, perhaps the 
872^^, and cf. the Comm, of Davidson or BertholeT, S.E. comer, from which tne widest and most im- 
ad loc. 4 . Trpo<rK«f>d\aiop. ‘ Pillow * is the correct pressive view was obtained. The part meant was 
tr. of this word in 1 Es 3®, where we are told that well known, as the use of the article rb {xrepdyiov) 
the three pages of Darius each wrote his sentence, shows, but the word is used in this connexion only, 
scaled it up, and put it under the king’s pillow, and we have no means of definitely fixing its 
The only other Biblical occurrence oi this Gr. connotation. Opinions, which differ widely, may 
term (in addition to the LXX of Ezk 13®* *® above) be arranged in two main classes, 
is Mk 4®, where we read that Jesus w€us in the (a) Those which make the pinnacle a part of 
stem asleep ‘on a pillow’ (so AV, but RV ‘on the sanctuary or temple proper (6 vabs), Meyer 
the cushion,* Gr. ixl rb xpo<rK€<f>d\aiov). The refer- (on Mt 4®) argues that the use of toO lepoDf not 
ence appears to be to the cushion used by rowers roO paoO, shows that the temple proper cannot be 
^ratin. Hor, 18, Hermipp. Strat. v.); see the meant; but he forgets in this criticism that Itpbp 
Comm, ad loc, J. A. Sslbie. is a general word which embraces the sanctuary 

and also the adjoining buildings; it therefore 
PILTAI (*9/9, B om., A ♦eXyre/).—The head of covers though it includes more. It has this 
the priestly house of Moadiah in the time of Joi- more extensive meaning in Mt 12® 24‘, Mk 
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Lk 21® 22**, though in some other passages it seems 
to denote the buildings around, to the exclusion of 
the temple proper, as in Mt 2P**“ 26**, Mk 14^*, 
Lk 19*7 21*7 2^ 24«» etc. In Mt 4* and Lk 4* it 
may be used in the broad or in the narrow 
sense—the word itself proves nothing. The sense 
here must accordingly be ascertained from the 
context, or the prooabilities of the case. Those 
who seek the pinnacle somewhere in the sanctu¬ 
ary differ as to its exact situation. (1) Luther, 
Heza, and Grotius place it on the parapet sur¬ 
rounding the roof; such a fence had by law (Dt22*) 
to be placed on the roof of all buildings, to pre¬ 
vent accident by falling. (2) The ridge or the 
liighest point of the roof, say Fritzsche and 
Winer. (3) According to Paulus, it is the gable 
or pediment of the roof, and it gets its name from 
its shape A* (4) Krebs, Keim, and generally the 
older expositors identify the so-called pinnacle 
with the roof. (6) Lightfoot {Hor. Heb, on Mt 4®) 
holds that the summit of the opiK {'ulWm) or porch, 
which extended on both sides of the sanctuary on 
the east, is what we are to understand. This 
porch was, he says, like a wing of the temple, 
and the top of it was like its wing. 

(6) Others hold that a part of some out-building 
is what is meant. Here again, as before, there 
are differences as to the details. (1) Wetstein 
and Michaelis think that Solomon’s porch on the 
east of the temple (see Jos. Ant. xxi. ix. 7) is 
what is meant. (2) Tlie 2rod on the south 

side of the temple area (see Jos. Ant. xv. xi. 9) 
is what B.-Crusius, Arnold!, and Meyer take the 
word to stand for. From this portico, according 
to the account of Josephus (see above), the view 
below is a deep and giddy one. This is the opinion 
to which Lightfoot is most inclined next to his 
own. 

When, however, we remember that the sanctu¬ 
ary was on the highest of a series of terraces, so 
that its roof woula command valleys and moun¬ 
tains around Jems., and even beyond Jordan, it 
is much more natural and impressive to make 
the sanctuary roof the scene of this temptation. 
Meyer objects that, on account of its being covered 
with pointed spikes, put there to keep the birds 
away, Christ could not have been placed there; 
but the priests are known to have ascended to 
this roof {Middothf ch. 4; Tannith, Talm. Bab. 
fol. 29). T. W. Davies. 

PINON (il'9).—An Edomite ‘duke,’ Gn 36" (A 
D E 4>ti/civ)=l Ch 1®* (B A 

It is the same name which appears in 
Nu 33** as Punon (jhs), one of the stations of the 
Israelites. See Punon. 

PIPE, in the sense of a tube, occurs in AY and 
RV of Zee 4* (n'lpy^D), and in AV (RV has ‘spouts’) 
of V.'* (n’iT^«j:f) in connexion with tlie golden candle¬ 
stick which the prophet saw in a vision, and which 
had a bowl at the top filled with oil for supply¬ 
ing its seven lamps by means of pipes leading to 
them. For ‘ pipe ’ in the sense of a musical instru¬ 
ment see Music. J. Wortabkt. 

PIRAM (D^f-|9 * wild ass ’ ?).—The king of Jarmuth 
who joined other four kings acainst Gibeon, but 
was aefeated by Joshua at Beth-horon and after¬ 
wards put to aeath at Makkedah along with his 
allies (Jos lO*®^*)- According to Hommel(Anc. Heb. 
Trad. 223 n.), Pir*am is identical with Pir’v, the 
name of an Arabian king in the time of Sargon. 
Sayoe [EHH 225n.) compares the Egyp. Pi-Bomi, 

PIRATHON, PIRATHONITE {^^,6 ^pa0u,P€lTfjs, 
Lao. *Z<ppaa$(itplTrtt), Jg 12“*“.—Abdon, a minor 
judge, was a Pirathomte, i.e. a native of Pirathon 


‘ in the land of Ephraim, in the hill-country of the 
Amalekites,* a district either anciently neld by 
the Amalekites, or seized by them on one of their 
invasions from the south. Benaiah, one of David’s 
mmhty men, belonged to the same town, 2 S 23*®, 

1 Ch 11*^ 6 ifapadujpeL, 27** 6 l/c ^apadibv. It is 
generally identified with Ferata, 6 miles S.W. of 
Samaria (a site also proposed for Ophrah); some 
prefer FeFon, due W. of Samaria. Smith suggests 
that Pirathon was a fortress at the head of the 
Wady Far'ah, HGHL 356, of. 350 f.; Moore is in- 
clinea to look for it in Benjamin, as Abdon is a 
Benjamite family in 1 Ch 8*** *® 9*®. Pirathon 
was one of the places fortified by Bacchides, 

1 Mac 9*® Kal r^v OajLLvdda ^apaddfv. It appears that 
Kal Ti)v has fallen out of the text before «!>. here. 
The other fortresses in this verse are all ip rg 
'lou^a/^t, so that 4>. can hardly be the same as 
Pirathon above; unless the autnor made the mis¬ 
take of introducing a Samaritan town into his list 
of Judeean forts. See also Jos. Ant. Xiii. i. 3. 

G. A. Cooke. 

PISGAH. —This word (which always has the def. 
art. nj 99 n) is not found by itself, but in the expres¬ 
sions nap^n and The first of these 

occurs in four passages, two of which refer to 
Moses (Dt 337 34*). In art. Nebo (Mount) it is 
I pointed out that ‘ the top (head) of Pisgah ’ and 
‘Mt. Nebo’ are alternative designations (in D 
and P respectively) of the same spot, and the 
situation is described. The two other passages are 
Nu 21*® 23**. In Nu 21*® a station in the joumey- 
ings of the children of Israel is described as ‘ the 
top of Pisgah which looketh down upon the desert ’ 
(AV ‘toward Jeshiraon,’ cf. RVm); and according 
to Nu 23** Balak brought Balaam, after sacrificing 
on the high places 01 Baal, or at Bamoth-baal 
(22**), ‘into tlie field of Zophim, to the top of 
Pi^ah.’ 

The second expression is found Dt 3*7 4**, Jos 12* 
13*®. RV renders ‘ slopes of Pisgah,’ with ‘ springs ’ 
in the margin; AV has ‘ Ashdoth-pis^ah,’ except 
in Dt 4*®, where it has ‘ the springs of Pisgah.’ In 
Jos 19*® 12® occurs by Jtseli, and is rendered 

RV ‘ slopes,’ AV ‘ springs*^; and is the first 
word of Nu 21*®—RV ‘ slope of the valleys,’ AV 
‘stream of the brooks.’ From these versions it 
will be seen that the unusual word from the root 
has been variously interpreted. In Aramaic 
ivH means ‘to pour’ [it is the Targ. rendering of 
in MT], and hence and are interpreted 
as places where water is poured down, i.6. the 
sloping sides of hills, or as pourings forth, i.e. 
streams or springs. 

The AV, in treating it as a proper name, follows 
the LXX, which renders uniformly 
is a variant in B of Jos 12* and A of 13*®). The 
hesitation of AV is like that of the Vulgate, which 
renders radices montis Phasga in Dt, and Asedoth 
in J oshua. The Onomasticon takes it as the name of 
a city in the tribe of Reuben, and adds ‘ adpellatur 
autem addito cognomen to Asedoth Fasga, quod in 
lingua nostra resonat abscisum.’ (Cf. Eus. [Lag. 
206]; X^tfrot Si ^Ajffrjduje 6 iffri Xa^evnJ.) It 
also asserts {s.v. ‘ Abarim ’) that a district was still 
called Fasga {Onom. Lag. ed. pp. 124, 126, 

237). No trace of such a district nas been found on 
the eastern side of the Dead Sea, but a very similar 
name is applied to a promontory on the western 
shore (Bos Feahkah ); and in its neighbourhood is 
the Neby Musa of Moslem tradition. 

The renderings of LXX for Pisgah call for some 
comment. In the second group (those containing 
*Ashd6th-happi§gah) we find 4>a<r7d or 4>a<rx<i three 
times, and r^p Xa^evr^p in Dt 4**. In the first 
group (those containing ‘top of Pisgah’) we find 
Jttiryd once (Dt 34*), but Nu 21*® roO XeXa^evpdwov, 
and Nu 23**, Dt 3*7 (both B) AeXaiwfdpov. 
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The root 30D occurs only once in the Mossoretic 
text of OT (Ps 48^^) in Targ. Jems, as a verb * to 
divide ’ (MT nna and the dir, \ey, nna of Gn 15'®), and 
M309 denotes * a portion.* The word Xa|ei5w (which 
is used of hewing and dressing stone) is the LXX 
rendering of the MT Vos in the command to hew 
the second tables of stone (Ex 34'* ^ Dt 10). In 
the OnoTnasticon it is regarded as a translation of 
Pisgah, and the 'dbscimm* of Jerome (see the pa^- 
sages given above) seems to indicate a mountain 
with precipitous sides. Pisgah as seen from the 
heights of the Moabite plateau would not suggest 
the idea of a mountain cut off from its fellows, out 
as seen from the Dead Sea and Jordan Valley its 
steep sides justify the epithet * abscisuniy^ which 
may be taken as an interpretation of \a^eim)u and 
Pisgah. There is another alternative suggested 
by the similarity between Sdb and naos, viz. that 
the LXX translation is due to a confusion of con¬ 
sonants. It may further be noted that the different 
renderings of tne LXX are not found in different 
books, but that in both Numbers and Deut. Pisgah 
is translated in one place as a proper noun, ana in 
others explained by the Greek verb 

A. T. Chapman. 

PISHON (l’ns^'9, Phison ).— See EdeN. In 

Assyrianjowannw means ‘water-channel.* 

PISIDIA (IIt<rt5/a) was a country in the southern 
part of Asia Minor, bounded by Lycia on the west, 
Ph^gia on the north, and Paraphylia on the south, 
while on the east it passed in a vague, indefinite 
way into the land of the Isaurian or Tracheiotic 
tribes. Its greatest length, east to west, was 
about 120 miles, and its greatest breadth about 
50. On the north and south Pisidia was originally 
well defined by its relation to the Taurus moun¬ 
tains ; in this part Taunis is a broad tract of many 
lofty ridges intersected by valleys, some of large 
size along the course of considerable rivers or the 
margin of lakes, others mere glens among the 
hills. Where the mountains are merged definitely 
in the great plateau on the north, or sink to the 
level coast - land on the south, Pisidia ended. 
Several of those large valleys bore special names, 
such as Kabalis, Milyas the land of the Milyes or 
Milyai, the country of the Etenneis (more strictly 
Hetenneis, transformed in Greek into two separate 
names attached to two parts of the country, 
Etenneis and Katenneis), the country of the 
Orondeis, the country of the Homonades: some¬ 
times those districts were called by their special 
names, but often they were summea up as parts of 
Pisidia. 

In the course of Roman history the name Pisidia 
was changed from a strictly geographical to a 
political terra. Pisidia was merely a part of the 
neat province Galatia in the 1st cent, alter Christ. 
In A.D. 74 the la^er half of Pisidia was taken 
from the province Galatia and attached to the new 
double province of Lycia-Pamphylia. It was then 
reckoned part of Pamphylia; and that name now 
gradually came to be used as including many cities 
which previously were purely Pisidian ; while the 
name Pisidia was more o^ecially applied to the 
part of tliat country which was still in the pro¬ 
vince Galatia, and I^isidia steadily encroached on 
Phrygia until in practice the whole of Galatic 
Phrygia was called Pisidia. Antioch and ApoUonia, 
origmaUy cities of Phrygia, then came to be called 
cities of Pisidia. Still later, probably under Dio¬ 
cletian, the whole of southern Galatia was formed 
into a province Pisidia, to which were attached 
western Lycaonia and another slice of Ph^gia 
with the cities of Apamea and Metrojjolis. Thus 
we find Iconium called a city of Pisidia in the 4th 
cent, by Ammianus Marcellinus. About 372 
new province Lycaonia was constituted 


out of parts of the provinces Isauria, Pisidia, and 
Galatia (eastern Lycaonia and Isauropolis from the 
first, western Lycaonia and parts of eastern Pisidia 
from the second, Glavama or Egdaumana from the 
third); and henceforth the name Pisidia was used 
to denote the diminished province with Antioch as 
capital. 

In the time of St. Paul, Pisidia was still used in 
its old and strict sense to indicate the whole great 
group of mountain valleys in the Taurus, which 
politically formed part of the province Galatia. 
Paul traversed Pisidia on his way from Perga to 
Antioch (Ac 13'*), and again on his return journey 
from Antioch to Perga (Ac 14®*). On the former 
occasion Pisidia is not named, probably for the 
reason that Paul and Barnabas were going straight 
to Antioch and did not preach by the way. On 
the second occasion ‘ they passed through Pisidia 
and came to Pamphylia *; the two names are here 
used as political terms, one being a region of the 
province Galatia (see vol. ii. pp. 87,90 f.), the other 
the small procuratorial province on the coast. 

In Ac 13'* the true text is ‘ Pisidian Antioch * * 
(not Antioch of Pisidia), that being a way of dis¬ 
tinguishing it from tlio many other Antiochs, 
abbreviated from the fuller description ‘ a Phrygian 
city towards Pisidia *; the region (of the province) 
of which Antioch was metropolis is mentioned 
Ac 13*®: it was (Galatic) Phrygia. 

If Paul preached in Pisidia, the brevity of the 
reference rather suggests that the work was un¬ 
important and unsuccessful. He found there no 
‘ door opened unto him* (2 Co 2'®). A rude, little- 
educated, rustic population was not favourable to 
his teaching; ana there is no reason to think that 
Pisidia was early Christianized. The only part 
where there are any pre-Constantinian Cliristian 
inscriptions, is that which lies closest to Apamea; t 
and tne new religion is likely to have spread there 
from that great seat of early Christianity (see 
Phrygia). 

Yet a Pauline tradition seems either to have re¬ 
mained alive from the first or to have grown up 
later in Pisidia. The modern name of tne impos¬ 
ing but wholly desolate and unpopulated ruins of 
Aaada is Kara Bavlo. The word Kara (literally 
‘block,* metaphorically in common usage ‘terrible* 
or ‘ strong*) is often applied to ancient sites. The 
name Bavlo is now applied to the modem town 
5 or 6 miles south of Kara Bavlo, which has re¬ 
placed it as the seat of government. Plainly the 
name was carried with the population from the old 
site to the new; and the ola city was henceforward 
distinguished as Kara Bavlo. Now it is evident 
and certain that Bavlo is merely the modem pro¬ 
nunciation of the apostle’s name ITauXo’; and 
clearly this name was the popular local designation 
of Aaada, derived from the patron saint. And 
it is highly probable that this local identification 
of Adaaa with the apostle*8 name in to be con¬ 
nected with the fact that Adada is the one im- 

g ^rtant city in Pisidia on the direct road from 
erga to Antioch; and that the name attests a 
local legend that St. Paul passed that way and 
taught in the city. A remarkable and very early 
ruined church stands near the road leading to the 
south about a mile or two from the city. 

One other trace of Pisidia has been loft on the 
NT. When St. Paul speaks of the ‘perils of 
rivers * and ‘ perils of robbers * which he had been 
exposed to, no locality is likely to have been so 
prominent in his mind as Pisidia. It was still 
barely conquered when he traversed it. Augustus 
had found it necessary to plant in it several colonies, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbaaa, Parlais, to keep down 

* *Avr4ixu»f KABO, Tisch., Westcott And Hort, 

•to. 

t BaiUBAy, CUist and Bithopriet otfPhrygiOt pt. il. p. 406. 
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its unruly tribes. Its mountain fastnesses were 
the natural haunt and refuge of robbers ; and the 
inscriptions bear testimony to this. Some examples 
are quoted in the Church in the Roman Empire 
before 170^ p. 23 f.; see also Conyboare and How- 
son’s scholarly work on St. Paul (though it indi¬ 
cates a dillerent route across Pisidia). 

LmcRATURH.—As to Pisidian ethnology and lan^^uage hardly 
anything is known; Itamsay, * Inscriptions en Langue Pisi- 
dienne,' in Revue dee Univereit6s du Midi, 1895, p. 35S, has 
published the only known monuments of the lani^age; but 
they contain hardly anything more than proper names, reveal¬ 
ing a few grammatical forms. The proper names, Grecized in 
form, which occur in Greek inscriptions, are of remarkable and 
peculiar character: many Greek inscriptions of Pisidian cities 
are given by Sterrett in his Wolfe Expedition and his Epi/jra- 
phio Journey in Asia Minor', by Lanokoronski. Stddte Pain- 
phyliens und Pisidiens (containing also splendid accounts and 
photographs of sites and monuments). 

W. M. Ramsay. 

PISPAH (n999, B ^a<r0a(, A 4E>a<r0d).—An Ashe- 
rite, 1 Ch 7“ 

PIT in OT represents twelve Heb., and in NT 
two Gr. words. 1, 2. From the root only in 
Piel, ‘make distinct or plain *-(a) (possibly 
from idea of coming to light or appearing)^ com¬ 
monly rendered ‘well/ indicating a deep shaft 
containing water. It corresponds with Arab. MV. 
It is once used of the pits whence bitumen was 
taken, nen (Gn 14^®). The dark, cold depths, 
from which, it one fell in, escape would be so diffi¬ 
cult, doubtless suggested the figures ‘pit of destruc¬ 
tion ’ (Ps 56'^), * pit ’ (Ps 69«), ‘ narrow pit ’(Pr232’). 
(6) n'ta the usual word for ‘cistern,’ which should 
take the place of ‘pit’ (RVm) in Lv H*®, 1 S 13®, 
2 K 10'^. When empty, the hor was frequently 
used as a place of confinement (Gn 37^*’^*, Zee 9^^). 
It is rendered ‘ dungeon ’ in Gn 40^®^*, Is 24^'-* RVm, 
La 3®®*®*; so also Jer 38® (RVm ‘pit’), which may 
explain the figure in Pa 40^. n'lao n'9 (Ex 12^, Jer 
37*®) is a prison cell. Thus it cornea to be used 
for the universal prison of the tomb (Pr P*, Ps 28^ 
30®, Is 14*® 38*®, Ezk 26^ etc.). The pit in which 
Benaiah slew the lion (2 S 23'-*®, 1 Ch 11^) and the 
pit, prepared against the necessities of a dreaded 
siege, into which Ishmael cast his slaughtered 
victims (Jer 41^*®), were probably larce empty 
reservoirs. The hole out of which stones have been 
quarried (Is 61*) is often used as a cistern. 

3. 33 (from 2U ‘to dig’) corresponds with the 
Arfib. jubb, a deep well or cistern or ditch. The 
word occurs in 2 K 3*®, where the most likely sense 
is ‘trenches’ (RV), and in Jer 14®, where ‘pits’ 
should surely be ‘ cisterns* (possibly also in same 
sense [so Klost.] in Jer 39*® 52*®||2 K 25*®). 

4. (from N^a ? ‘ to gather together ’) a cistern, 
as in Is 30*® RV; but in Ezk 47** probably a marsh 
or pool. 

5. (an Aram, loan-word) occurs only in Ec 10® 
‘ He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it ’; cf. the 
parallel in Pr 26'^, where the word used is ; 
root I'Da Syr. and Aram. = ‘ to dig.’ 

6t no$ (from an unused root no9 ‘to excavate*), 
probably an excavation, or deep cleft with gloomy 
recesses in which one might hide (2 S 17®). It is 
rendered ‘hole’in Jer 48% and doubtless because 
of its forbidding aspect it is associated with those 
things wliich inspire terror (Is 24*“*, Jer 48^, La 
3®^Rv, etc.). Into some such opening the body of 
Absalom was thrown (2 S 18*’), 

7. In each of the three cases where AV 

renders ‘pit’(Nu 16®®*®*, Job 17*®) ‘ Sheol ’ is pre¬ 
ferable (see art. Hades). 

8* 9.10. From the root ‘ to sink or subside — 
(a) in Jer 2® of the pits which enhanced the 
perils of the desert march; fig. in Pr 22*® 23®’ 
(AV and RV ‘ ditch ’), Jer 18®®* *®. {b) the pit 
in which snares are set to take wild beasts, and so 
metaph. the cunning designs of a man’s foes to 


compass his undoing (Ps 7*® (ditch) 9*® 85’ 94**, Pr 
26”, Ezk 19^* ®). It is also used as equivalent to 
the grnvCy which is destined to entrap all living 
(Job Sa*®**-, Ps 30® 55^). ‘ Pit ’ (RVm) sliould take 

the place of ‘corruption’ in Job 17*^ Ps 16*® 4S^, 
and Jon 2® (RVm); of ‘ destruction ’ Ps 103*, and of 
‘grave’ Job 33®®, In Job 9®* it seems to indicate 
a receptacle of filth, while in Is 5P* it clearly 
denotes a dungeon, (c) occurs thrice (Ps 57® 
119*®, Jer 18®®), fig. in each case, of the subtle and 
malevolent schemes of enemies. 

11. 12. From the root no^ ‘ to bow down ’-(a) 
ninjfi only once, fig. (Pr 28*®). (b) n’n^ (Ps 107®®, La 
4®®). In the former case, instead of ‘ destruction!^’ 
wo may read with Delitzsch {in loc.) ‘pits,’ refer¬ 
ring to the sufferings into which they had sunk. 
In the latter it again refers to the successful 
designs of the enemy. 

In the NT the terms used are — 1 . fi66vpos 
{=^66poet any hole or hollow in the ground, as, e,^., 
the trench in which a tree is planted), Mt 12**. In 
Mt 16*'*, Lk 6®®, AV renders ‘ditch’; RV uniformly 
‘pit.’ 

2. <ppiaip, an artificial well, (;istern, reservoir, or, 
generally, pit. In Lk 14® (UV), where the empty 
well is doubtless intended, and Jn 4**-*® it is 
rendered ‘well.’ In Rev 9**** it is used figuratively 
of tlie pit of the abyss. Empty wells are often 
left uncovered and unmiardefl near the villages, 
and especially around deserted sites in Palestine, 
and form a serious danger to the traveller, par¬ 
ticularly in the dark. See, further, the following 
article. W. EwiNG. 

PIT (metaphorical).—As might be expected, the 
metaphorical use of this word is most frequent in 
the poetical and prophetical books of the Bible, 
and in passages where an elevated style is natural. 
It stands in the EV (see the preceding article) for 
a number of Heb. words, and the utter lack of con¬ 
sistency in the translation is well exemplified in 
Pr 22, in the 14th verso of which ‘pit’ is the 
rendering of whilst in 23” “jh|i is represented 
by ‘ pit,’ and by * ditch.’ The shades of mean¬ 
ing may be classified as follows:— 

1. In a solitary instance, Is 61*, ‘ the hole of the 
pit (lis)’ refers to Sarali, the ancestress of the 
nation, the quarry from which it was digged. 

2. Very frejiuently the pit is a stratagem or 

device by which an enemy is injured. Ezk 19^*® 
justifies the conclusion that the figure was sug¬ 
gested by the pits in which wild animals are 
captured. The Heb. words used in this sense 
are—n’la, nns, nijT. See 

Ps 9*® 35’ 119*®, Pr 22** 23®’ 28*®* ” etc. 

3. From this sense the transition is easy to that 
of the miserable condition or the ruin into which 
one falls—the roaring pit (I'inip^ "»’i 3) of Ps 40®, the 
watery pits (n'nbqj?) of Ps 140*®, the ^60pos of Sir 
12*®, the ^66poe ^8ov of Sir 21*®. 

4. A wretched underground dungeon thoroughly 
deserves this name. It is found at Is 24®* (I'is), Zee 
9** (ihs), Wis 10** (Xdxjcos, here used, is the LXX 
rendering of I’is, Joseph’s dungeon, Gn 41*^). 

d. The grave is often entitled ‘the pit.’ Here, 
again, a variety of Heb. words are employed— 
ndc* nns>, no8^. Such passages as 

Ezk 3^*® call up the picture of a huge columbarium 
with graves in the sidqs. But here and elsewhere 
it is not easy to distinguish between this significa¬ 
tion and the one mentioned under No. 6. 

8. Hades, the realm of shades, situated beneath 
the earth, and tenanted by thin, unsul^tantial 
ghosts, bears this name. At Is 14*® the pit (nSa) is 
obviously the same as ‘ hell,* i.tf. Hades (7^K;f>). 

7. In the Apocalypse the abode of the devil and 
his angels is conceived of as a vast underground 
abyss, communicating with the surface of the earth 
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by a great shaft, which is opened or closed from 
al^ve by God’s angels sent forth for the purpose. 
For this or hottomless pit^ (ppiap rrji 

A/3i5<r<rou, ^ 4/3i;(r<roj, see Rev IF 17® 20^ *, and 

cf. art. Abyss. J. Taylor. 

PITCH (npT, Tliraa) may denote either mineral 
pitch (bitumen), or the vegetable pitch obtained 
from resinous trees. Pliny {Nat, Hist, xiv. 25, 
xvi. 23) reserves the word pix for the latter, while 
the former is called pvisasphaltus. The words 
rendered ‘pitch’ in Scripture apparently refer to 
mineral pitch, an inllammable, viscous substance, 
composea of a mixture of hydro-carbons, and found 
now in a more liquid, now in a more solid state 
(see Bitumen). 

ifli) occurs in Gn 6 *^ as the name of the substance 
with which the ark was covered both within and 
without. The word has a variety of meanings 
elsewhere in OT, and its usage here is connected 
with the simple sense of the verb 159 (‘ to cover ’), 
which appears in the same verse as the cognate of 
the noun, and is ti^ ‘to pitch.’ LXX has d<r 0 aX- 
rdirsis rf dfftpdXnp, and &<r<f)a\Tot is elsewhere the 
rendering of (‘ bitumen ’). 

npj in JEx 2* is one of the substances with which 
the ark of bulrushes was daubed, the other being 
mjn. It might seem from the Hebrew as if two 
distinct substances were referred to, but LXX 
combines both in the translation da<f)a\TOTr[(T<ra, 
The distinction between npj and ni;n is probably 
that between the more liquid and the more solid 
varieties of bitumen. 

In Is 34® (LXX Trt<r<ra) occurs twice in the pre¬ 
diction of the desolation of Edom. ‘ The streams 
thereof shall be turned into pitch, . . . and the land 
thereof shall become burning pitch.’ The mention 
of * brimstone ’ in the same verse, and the fact that 
bitumen occurs along with sulphur near the Dead 
Sea, suggest that here also bitumen is meant. 

In Apocr. irl(r<ra occurs thrice. Sir 13^ refers to 
the defilement caused by touching pitch. In Three 
pitch is mentioned among the suostances used in 
Kindling Nebuchadrezzar^s fiery furnace. Bel ” 
describes how Daniel slew the dragon by putting 
into its mouth lumps of pitch, fat, and hair, that 
had been boiled together. James Patrick. 

PITCHER (15 kad, LXX idpla; in La 4® LXX 
Kspdpuov, as in NT). — A vessel for holding water 
(Gn 24^®®^*)» carried by mrls on their shoulders (v.^®). 
These vessels were made of earthenware (Jg 7'®* ®®), 
and sufficiently wide-mouthed to admit a torch 
(Jg V** ^®* ®®). It was in a kad that the widow of 
Zarephath kept her meal (1 K 17'®), although the 
word is translated * barrel ’ in AV and RV; and 
the vessels of water (also called ‘barrels’) which 
Elijah caused to be poured over his sacrifice at 
Carmel were kaddim. In. the figurative descrip¬ 
tion of death in Ec 12 ® the pitcher is said to be 
broken at the fountain. The nebel of Jeremiah 
was an earthen vessel in shape resembling a skin 
bottle, and probably had a narrower neck than 
the kad. As both vessels were made to be carried, 
they had usually a pair of handles. The pitcher 
borne by the man who led the apostles to the 
place where the Passover was to be prepared was 
a Ktpdpuov (Mk 14'®, Lk 22 '®). The Samaritan 
woman’s waterpot was a hydria of earthenware 
(Jn 4®*), smaller than the stone hydrioe of Cana 
(Jn 2 ®), which do not seem to have been equally 

e ^rtable. In Is 6 '® Ktpdpuop of LXX represents 
eb. na (EV ‘bath’); in Jer 35® it represents 
nebel (RV ‘ pots,’ AV ‘ bowls ’). 

The Egyptian gad or gai (Copt. kcAcoA) was an 
earthenware vessel resembling the kad, with side 
handles, and sufficiently wide-mouthed to serve as 
a receptacle for fruit or other solids {Papyrus 


Anastas, iv. 14), while commonly used for water or 
beer, as in the story of Anpu and Bata. Pitchers 
of this kind have been figured by Bliss {A Mound 
of Many Cities, pp. 118, 120 ), and by Petrie in his 
sketches of Palestinian pottery; see Tell el Hhy, 
p. 40, pi. vii. figs. 123, 125, ix. fig. 100 . See art. 
Pottery. 

The English word ‘ pitcher ’ is derived from the 
French. The vessel is called pickier in the Lan¬ 
guedoc, and this has its root in the Latin picarium 
or bicarium, from which we also have got the 
word ‘ beaker.’ The word does not occur in Middle 
English to the writer’s knowledge, the water vessel 
being an euwere or ewer; see BoJce of Curtasye, 641. 
It had, however, become common in Elizabethan 
English, as in the familiar Shakspearean phrase 
in Taming of Shrew, IV. iv. 62, and Richard III, 
II. iv. 37. A. Macalister. 

PITHOM (Dh9; B A Ex 1 " it 

is said that the Israelites built for the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression the cities of ‘ Pithom and Raamses,’ 
to which the LXX adds, ‘ and On, which is Helio¬ 
polis.’ They are called n'lisop usually rendered 
‘ treasure (AV) or store (RV) cities,’ but the exact 
signification of the term is doubtful, and the LXX 
makes it ir6\ets ix^pal, ‘strong or fortified cities’ 
(see also 1 K 9'®, 2 Ch 8 ^, where the same Heb. is 
tr., in the first passage ir, tG)v (XKTjvcijjxdTujv, and in 
the second tt, dxvpal). The site of Pithom has been 
the subject of much controversy, which, however, 
has been finally set at rest by the excavations of Dr. 
Naville for the Egypt Exploration Fund in 1883. 

Herodotus (ii. 158) describes the canal made by 
Necho to connect the Red Sea with the Nile as 
starting ‘a little above Bubastis’ (now Zagazig), 
and passing ‘Patumos, a city in the Arabian 
nome^ {Udrov/jLov ^Apa^irjv ir6\iv), ‘Arabia,* or 
the Arabian nome, was the 20 th nome of Lower 
Egypt, called Sopd-Qemhes in Egyptian, whose 
capital was Qosem or Goshen, now Saft el-Henna. 
Patumos is evidently the Pa-Tura or Pi-Tum, ‘ the 
house of Turn ’—the ancient sun-god of Heliopolis 
—of the Egyptian texts. At Dondera the city of 
Pi-Tum is described as in the land of Ro-Abt, ‘ the 
entrance to the East,’ a name which Dr. Naville 
suggests may be the origin of the Greek ‘ Arabia,’ 
when used to denote the 20 th nome (see Mariette’s 
Denderah, iv. 76. 12). The name Pi-Tum is 
first found in monuments of the age of the 19th 
dynasty; thus a letter dated in the 8 th year of 
Meneptah li. the son and successor of Ramses II., 
and translated by Brugsch {History of Egypt, Eng. 
tr. 2 nd ed. ii. p. 133), speaks of Edomite nomads 
being allowed to pass the Khetam or ‘ fortress of 
Meneptah in the land of Thuket’ (Succoth), 
which protected the eastern frontier of Egypt, and 
to feed their flocks near ‘the lakes {bxrhata) of 
Pi-Tum of Meneptah in the land of Thuket* 
{Select Papyri in the Hieratic character from the 
Collections %n the British Museum, pi. cxxv.-vL). 

Ghabas had already, in 1864, pointed out that 
the Pithom of the OT must correspond with an 
Egyptian Pi-Tum, and suggested that its site 
should be sought at Abu-K6sh5d or Tel el-Mas- 
khfita in the Wady TumilAt, 17 kilometres south¬ 
west of Ismailiya {Milanges, p. 162), a suggestion 
which he afterwards withdrew in favour of Tmui 
el-Emdid, the ancient Thmuis. So far as the form 
of the name was concerned, however, the con¬ 
clusion of Ghabas was soon afterwards confirmed 
by the publication of various geographical texts by 
Brugsch, DUmichen, Mariette, and others, from 
whidi it aj^eared that the capital of the 8 th nome 
of Lower Egypt, Nefer-Abt, had the civil name 
Thuket and the sacred name Pi-Tum. Turn, 
the setting sun, was worshipped there under the 
form of a serpent, and its chief temple was accord- 
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ingly termed Pi-Qeretit, * the house of the snake.’ 
According to Brugsch {Zeitschrift fur ^^gypt. 
SprachCt 1876, p. 127), the sacred lalce or canal bore 
the name of ^Crocodile Lake* {K/uxrmu), the 
domain-land being Annu or On. 

Bnigsch first showed that Thuket is the biblical 
SuccOTH, the Egyptian th being, as elsewhere, 
represented by the Hebrew o, ana the vocalization 
of the name having been assimilated to that of the 
word which means ‘ booths * in Hebrew {Zeitschr, 
fur JEgypt, Sprache^ 1875, p. 7). Succoth was the 
first stage of the Israelites in their flight from 
Egypt before they encamped at Etham, the 
Egyptian Khetam or ‘ fortress,’ which commanded 
the approach to ‘the wilderness* (Ex 12*^ 13^). 
Pithom, accordingly, must have been in or adjoin¬ 
ing the land of Gosnen. 

When the Fresh water Canal was made almost 
on the lines of the old canal of Seti i. and Necho, it 
passed through the Wady TumilAt, and skirted 
the ruins or Tel el-Maskhfita (‘the mound of 
the Image ’). Various monuments of the age of 
Kamses ii. were discovered in the Tel, including 
the one from which it derived its name, and were 


been finished. To the north was a series of brick 
buildings, in which Dr. Naville sees storehouses in 
which tlie provisions were gathered ‘ necessiu y foi 
armies about to cross the desert, or e\en for 
caravans and travellers which were on the road to 
Syria.’ The chambers composing them had tliick 
walls, and were without communication with one 
another, the access to them being from the top. 
The whole city was ruthlessly levelled when tlie 
Homans formed a camp on the site of it, and 
founded the later Heroopolis on the north-eastei n 
edge of the camp immediately to the south of tlie 
present Fresh-water Canal. 

Litbraturb.— Naville, The Store-City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus, first memoir of the Ej^ypt Exploration 
Fund, 1^; Jacques de Rougd. Qiographie ancienne de la 
Basse-JSgypte, 1891; Sayce, HCM^ 1894, pp. 239 ff., 260IT.; 
H. Brugsch, J^etionnaire giographique de i*ancienne Egypte, 
1879; see alro Driver in llosoxth's Authority and Archoecdouy, 
1899, pp. 64 f., 61, 68: Balb Light from the East, p. lOy f. ; 
Dillm.-Bys8el on Ex lii. A. H. SAVCE. 

PITHON (I’m'?).—One of the sons of Micah, the 
son of Merib-baal, 1 Ch 8“ (P>A 1| 9*^ (jh'9, 

B A d>t^u.V). 


removed to Ismailiya. Lepsius had already pro- 

S )sed to see in the Tel tne site of the city of 
aamses {Chronologic, p. 348); and Maspero, who 
published some of the inscriptions in 1877 {Revue 
archiologigue, nouv. s^r. xxxiv. p. 320), arrived at 
the same conclusion. But the study of the monu¬ 
ments at Ismailiya, all of which were dedicated 
to Turn by Ramses II., led Dr. Naville to suspect 
that the Tel really represented Pithom, and not 
Raanisea, and accordingly he commenced excava¬ 
tions on the spot. The result was the discovery of 
a temple, as well as of storehouses, private habita¬ 
tions, the walls of the city, and various inscrip¬ 
tions. The city and temple proved to have been 
built by Ramses ii. of the 19th dynasty, and to 
have lasted down to the Roman era. They proved 
also to be the Pi-Tum or Thuket of the hiero¬ 
glyphic texts. 

Tlie discovery was important, as it not only 
settled the site of Pithom, and so threw light on 
the route of the Israelites, but it also showed that 
Ramses II., the builder of Pi-Tum, must have 
been the Pharaoh of the Oppression. Unless we 
deny the historical character of Ex 1“, the date 
of tne Exodus is definitely fixed. 

Dr. Naville’s discoveries further showed that 
Pithom changed its name in the Greek age. It 
became Heroopolis, which the Romans abbreviated 
into Ero, as is proved by inscriptions, which 
confirm the statement of otephanus Byzantinus 
(«.v.) that the Heroonpolis of Strabo was also 
known as H6rd. An explanation is thus afforded 
of the reading of the LXX in Gn 46^^ ‘he sent 
Judah before him unto Joseph to meet him at 
Heroonpolis in the land of Ramesses,’ where, it is 
noticeable, the Coptic version substitutes ‘ Pithom 
the Heroonpolis. D’Anville {Mimoires 


iur rEgypte, p. 121 ff.) long ago suggested that 
Heroo^Iis was to be sought at Tel el-Maskhfita, 
and the suggestion was adopted by Quatrembre, 
Champollion, and others. In the inscription of 
the obelisk of Hermapion, quoted by Ammianus 
Marcellinus (Champoltion, QrarnmaWe igyptienne, 
p. 361), ‘the son of Turn’ is translate ‘son of 
Hlr6n’ (or ‘H6r6’). Pi-Tum or Heroopolis was 
the capital of the 8th nome of Lower Ec^pt; 
consequently Herodotus was mistaken in placing 
Patumos in ‘Arabia.’ It adjoined the Arabian 
nome, but was not actually in it. The high priest 
of its temple had the title of Herti-sonti, 

The city was in the form of a square, contain¬ 
ing about 55,000 square yards. The temple of 
Turn occupied a small space in the south-western 
angle of the enclosure, and seems never to have 


PITIFUL.—Pity is the same word as piety, the 
Eng. having followed the Old Fr. in separating the 
one word pictas into piHC ‘ piety,’ and pitU pity. 
The adj. ‘ pitiful* was formed after the separation, 
and is simply ‘full of pity.’ But pity may be 
given or received, and ‘pitiful’ is used about IGll 
m three ways: (1) showing pity, compassionate; 
(2) exciting or deserving “ pity, miserable ; (3) con¬ 
temptible, despicable, tne modern use of the word. 
Shaks. has all three— 

(1) Rich, HI. I. iii. 141— 

‘ 1 would to God my heart were flint, like Ed ward ’m ; 

Or Edward’s soft and pitiful, like mine.* 

(2) Otftello, I. iii. 161— 

‘ 'Twos passing strange, 

Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful, 

(3) Ranilet, III. ii. 49 —‘That’s villainous; and 

shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that 
uses it.’ In Ay ‘ pitiful’ is used only in the first 
sense, compassionate ; La 4^^ ‘ The hands of the 
pitiful women have sodden their own ehildren’ 
(nV^pqT LXX ywaiKtav oiKTeipfxdyuv ); Sir 2'* 

‘ The Lord is . . . very pitiful ’; Ja 5*^ ‘ The Lord 
is very pitiful’ {voXOoTrXayxvos, RV ‘full of pity’); 
IP 3® ‘Be pitiful ’ {eitrrrXayxvoi, RV ‘ tender¬ 
hearted ’). 

The subst. ‘pitifulness’ occurs in Job 
in the sense of misery. J. Hastings. 

PITY,—See Compassion. In Ezk 24^^ ‘that 
which your soul pitieth (marg. ‘pity of your 
soul ’) is equivalent to ‘ object of affection ’ (cf. v.’^®). 
There is a play upon words in the Heb. {mahmad 
*in4khem umahmeu naphsMkhem), 

PLACE OP TOLL.—See Toll (Place of). 

PLAGUE (t.c. irXyjyfi ‘blow,’ ‘stroke’).—A gen¬ 
eral term for a penalty inflicted by God. It is often 
used as a synonym of ‘ pestilence,’ but is usually 
more comprehensive and used of other punishments 
as well as diseases. It is employed to indicate the 
last of the Egyptian plagues (Ex IP), and is here 
the tr. of nead, literally ‘a stroke.’ In Lv 13 
and 14 this wora occurs 69 times as descriptive of 
leprosy, as also in Dt 24®. It is used (in the verbal 
form) of Divine chastisement in general in Ps 73®’ 
as a synonym of ‘ pestilence ’ in 1 K 8®^'*® and Ps 
91*®, and it denotes the punishment inflicted on 
Pharaoh in the matter of Sarah in Gn 12*^ 

The word qj) is six times translated ‘plague.* 

* or. Fuller, Eoly Warre, 4, * VVe leave them in a «tabe motl 
pitifull, and little pitied.' 
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It is used in dos 22^^ of the plague of Baal-peor; in 
Nu [lieh. 17”’^“] of that following the re¬ 

bellion of Korah. Elsewhere its meaning is more 
general, as in Ex 12^® 30^^ Nu 8^®. The verb rjjj 
(AV ‘ nlague ’) in Ps 89®® is tr^ by RV ‘ smite.* 

In Isu 11“ the jud^ent at Kibroth-hattaavah 
is called n;i;? makkdht a word usually translated 
‘wound,* ‘smiting,* ‘chastisement,* etc. In Dt 
28®^ it is employed for any disease inflicted as a 
penalty, as in Lv 26®\ T)t 28®® 29“. In 1 S 4® it 
refers to the plagues of Egypt, and in Jer 49'^ 50^® 
is used of the plagues k) bo inflicted on Babylon 
and Edom, over which the enemies of these 
countries are to hiss in derision and astonishment. 

In 22 other passages ‘plague* is the rendering 
of .1939 maggeplidhf used of the Egyptian plagues 
in Ex 9^'*; of the disease that slew the spies, Nu 
14®7; or that which slew the rebels who followed 
Korah, Nu 16^- *®-®® [Heb. 17*®- *®]; of Baal-peor, 

Nu 25®- ®- *® 26* 31*®, Ps 106®®”®®; of the infliction on 
the Philistines, 1 S 0^; and of that which followed 
ilavid’s census, 2 S 24^*’®®, 1 Ch 21*’*“. It is also 
prophetically employed of the punishment of those 
tliat neglect the ceremonial law, Lv 14*®* *®* *®. 

‘Plague* in Hos 13*^ is cTefier, usually tr. 
‘pestilence.* In 1 Co 15®® ‘sti^,* appears 

to be tlie rendering of ; the LXa in Hosea 
uses KiuTpov as the translation of aol?, and bUri as 
that of deher. 

In NT the issue of blood is called a ‘ plague ’ in 
Mk 5®®'®^, where the Greek term is /udo-rt^, literally 
a ‘scourge.* This word is used of other diseases 
in general in Mk 3*®, Lk 7®*. In RV the word 
nXrjyi) is 12 times rendered ‘plague’ (AV wants it 
in 9*®). Sec, further, Mkoicine, p. 324. 

A. Macalister. 

PLAGUES OP EGYPT.— The judgments inflicted 
upon the Egyptians by God on account of their 
oppression of the Israelites and refusal to release 
them. They are detailed in Ex 7®-12®*, and given 
in epitome in Ps 78^®'®* 105®’**®. In the longer 
narrative ten successive plagues are enumerated ; 
(1) the turning the river into blood, (2) frogs, (3) 
lice, (4) flies, (6) murrain, (6) l)oil8, (7) hail, (8) 
locusts, (9) darkness, (10) the slaying of the first¬ 
born. In Ps 78 the list consists of 1, 3, 2, 8, 7, 5, 
10 ; that in Ps 105 includes 9, 1, 2, 4, 3, 7, 8, 10. 
Philo gives them in the following order; 1, 2, 3, 7, 
8, 9, 4, 6, 10, but that is to suit an obviously arti¬ 
ficial classification {Vit. Mos. i. 17). The Jewish 
teachers use as a mnemonic the words 2 nND iriy iJii, 
the initials of the plagues in the order given in the 
text. 

Egyptian history is silent concerning those as 
well as the other incidents of the Exodus; but that 
is not surprising. There were, however, evidently 
several ancient versions of the story, which have 
been collated and combined by those to whom we 
owe the text in its present form. It is probable 
that the groundwork of the narrative (J) was a 
document giving an account of seven plagues, viz. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10. The infliction of each of these 
is preceded by an interview of Moses with Pharaoh 
at which its onset is threatened; and the sign is 
brought to pass by Jahweh directly (see art. Moses, 
p. 439*"). with this is combined another version 
(E), whose record embraced /owr, possibly six 
plagues, viz. 1 (Ex 7*®**-7 (8®®**), 8 (10*®**^), 

9 (10®®*®®); there are also traces of its influence in 
the account of 10, and perhaps in that of 8. Moses 
in these is the thaumatur^st, and works by stretch¬ 
ing forth his hand or his rod (see art. MoSES, 
p. 441*). The third component document (P) 
couples Aaron with Moses; and, in general, attri¬ 
butes the carrying out of the miracle to him and 
his rod. The accounts of six plagues 1 , 2, 3, 5, 6 , 

10 seem to be taken in whole or in part from this 
(see art. Moses, p. 443*). It will be seen from 


this analysis that 3 and 6 are pecmliar to P, 4 to J, 
and 9 to E. 1, and possibly 10 are found in all 
three, 2 and 5 in P and J, and 7 and 8 in J and E. 
This list suggests the possibility that the list set 
forth in the Massoretic text may contain redupli¬ 
cated narratives. 

The district affected by the plagues is called in 
Ps 78*®- *® ‘ the Field of iioan * (lyirnny). This may 
be either a limitation to the eastern part of Lower 
Egypt, or, more probably, a poetical synecdoche. 
J and P in several places refer the influence of 
these visitations to all the land of Egypt, meaning 
probably Lower Egypt. In 4, 5, 7, 9, 10 tlie 
immunity of the land of Goshen is specially men¬ 
tioned. The interval between the first plague and 
the Exodus is not stated. Tlie actual duration of 
the Ist and 9th plagues is given, but not of the 
others. It has been supposed tliat the first was 
connected with the early stages of the Nile over¬ 
flow, possibly the end of June, and that the others 
occurred at intervals between that time and tlie 
following Passover, which was the definite ter¬ 
minus in point of time. The presumption in the 
narrative is that of a fairly regular and quick 
succession of stroke upon stroke. 

The plagues have been variously classified. 
Philo divides them into four groups : Ist, tho.se in 
which God asserts His power over the grosser 
elements, earth and water, intrusting the bringing 
of the plagues to Aaron ( = 1, 2, 3) ; 2nd, plagues of 
air and fire inflicted by Moses ( = 7, 8, 9); 3rd, one 
plague hurtful to mankind inflieded by both 
together ( = 5); 4th, those inflicted directly by the 
hand of God (=4, 6, 10). The first three were 
admonitory, characterized by uncloanness and 
discomfort; tliose following weie more or less 
destructive to property and injurious to man, lead¬ 
ing uji to the overwhelming catastrophe of 10. 

The story of the plagues is preceded by the 
account or a series of signs wliich Moses was 
instructed to perform: these were twofold: (1) 
two were for the purpose of attesting the reality of 
his Divine mission to his own countrymen ; (2) tlie 
other was for the purpose of influencing Pharaoh. 
With the former pair, the conversion of his own 
rod into a serpent, and the leprous hand, we are 
not at present concerned. The last, tlie conversion 
of Aaron*s rod into a serpent, is a part of the same 
group of signs as the ^agues. This sign Moses 
caused to be performed in the presence of the 
advisers of Pharaoh, who are called D’p;?q liiikdmlm 
‘ learned men,* D’Dtfjo m^kashsMpliim or ‘ sorcerers,* 
and D’9a*io or ‘sacred scribes.* While 

the first two names are undoubtedly Semitic, the 
last may possibly be tlie name of an order of 
Egyptian priests, a derivative of tlie native name 
Jirdot^ but this is unlikely. In tlie Gr. tliese are 
called iwaoidoL [in Dn 1®® (ro0taTa/]; see, further, in 
vol. ii. p. 773* note **. There is a tradition that 
two of these were chosen to confront the two 
wonder-working Israelites, namely, Jannes and 
Jambres (see vol. ii. p. 648). These last two names 
occur in very many forms lx)th in Jewish and Gen¬ 
tile literature. Wlien these variants are compared, 
the constant elements are Ane or Ani ana Mre 
or Mrif which are two of the commonest names 
found on the monuments of the 19th and of the 
immediately succeeding dynasties. In Lieblein’s 
list, Ani or some allied form of the name occurs 24 
times, and Mri 23 times. The Gospel of Nicodemus 
calls them Oepdiropres, It is suggestive that 
Ambres was the name of an Egyptian medical 
book known to Numenius and Clement (see Hora- 
polio, i. 38). 

The first sign, that of changing a rod into a 
serpent, was the converse of the common magical 
trick of rendering snakes rigid like rods. The 
African Psyllce, who had control over serpents 
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either by natural power or artificially by the use 
of herbs (Ludolf, Hut, of Ethiopia^ Gent’s tr. ix. 
p. 49), are mentioned by many classical writers: 
Herodotus (iv. 173), Dio Cassius (li. 14), Lucan 
{PJuirs. ix. 890, 925), .<Elian {de Nat, Anim. xvi. 
27), Vergil {ACn, vii. 753), Solinua Polyhistor 
{Memor, xL), Aulus Gelliusfxvi. 2), Siliua Italicus 
(i. 411, iii. 302, v. 354, viii. 498), Pliny (vii. 2), and 
several otliers. The same form of serpent-charminij 
is still practised in Egypt and North Africa, and 
lias been described by several travellers, for ex¬ 
ample, von Schubert (ii. 116), Trotter (p. 174), 
Antes (p. 15), etc. For other observations on the 
snake as symbol and wand, see BOttiger’s Klcine 
Schriften^ 1837, p. 112. The writer has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into 
the condition of rigidity in which they could be 
held as rods by the tip of the tail. 

( 1 ) The First Plague, the defilement of the river, 
was a severe blow to Egyptian prejudices. The 
river was a god to whom oflermgs were made 
(Stern, Zeitschr, Mgypt, Spr, 1873,129) and adora¬ 
tions addressed (Maspero, Hymne au Nih 1868). 
According to the narrative in J and E, the trans¬ 
formation was confined to the water of the river, 
killing its fish ( 717 - 18 . 21 . 04 . 26 ^^ P states that it 
extended to the canals, pools, ponds, and cisterns 
of wood and stone (v.^*). It is noteworthy that 
vessels of earthenware are not mentioned, and 
perhaps this may be connected with the statements 
of Alpinus(ilferL Alg. i. 165), Norden (i. 62), Sonnini 
(i. 124), Troilo (472), and Volney (i. 20), that it is 
only in earthenware vessels that the discoloured 
waters of the Nile-flood become clear and can lie 
kept clear. See also Galen, de SimpL Med. Facult, 
i. 3, § 2, The former narrative (JE) says that 
the people dug beside the river for supplies, and 
although it says nothing of the kind of water in 
these wells, it does not say that it was blood; the 
latter (P) declares that the water in these also 
was changed into blood, and Philo paraphrases 
this by comparing those wells to blood-vessels, 
from which the blood was flowing, as in a hsenior- 
rhage. Volney says that the water found by 
digging wells is brackish and unfit for use (i. 16). 
Such a change was plainly miraculous, and this is 
also shown % its aefinite duration of seven days 
and its sudden disappearance. 

In the normal condition of the river, as its 
waters rise in the third week of June, they become 
discoloured. This has often been described by 
travellers. Abd-al-latif says that tlie water be¬ 
comes green from the fragments of vegetable 
matter suspended in it, and remains di.scoloured 
until August (de Sacy’s tr., p. 333), and Makrizi 
refers to this alteration in colour and to the offen¬ 
sive exhalations from the water at a later stage 
(quoted by de Sacy, p. 345). Vansleb adds that in 
process of time the water changes in colour from 
green to a dull ochreous red (1677, p. 63). Many 
other travellers confirm this observation. See 
Maillet, p. 67 ; Tourtechot, 14; Hartmann, 128 ; 
Pococke, i. 199; Savary, 1786, ii. 179. The last 
author speaks of the unwholesomeness of the 
waters in this stage, and this is confirmed by 
Pruner (p. 21). These changes in colour are prob¬ 
ably due to the wasting down of some great 
accumulation of vegetable matter high up in the 
river, like the Suda or great Nile dam described 
^ Sir S. Baker (Zake Albert Nyanza^ ii. p. 329). 
Ehrenberg attributes the red coloration to a 
minute organism, Sphoeroplea annulina Agardh, 
which multiplies in tne water after the inundation, 
and he has described a large number of cases of 
red discoloration of water in Poggendorf s Annals 
for 1830, p. 477 . This reddening of ponds by 
minute organisms is not uncommon. Swammer¬ 
dam tells us that he saw a pool in the Bois de 


Vincennes made crimson by minute crustaceans. 
Schuyl describes the .same at Leyden, and Hjaerne 
at Dalecarlia {Bybel der Natuure, 1737, pp. 89, 90). 
The present writer has seen a similar discoloration 
in a pool in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, on account 
of enormous quantities of a species of Peridinium. 
The example in 2 K 3'^ may be quoted here. It 
has recently been shown that in many of these 
coloured animals the pigment is contained in 
parasitic bacteria. 

Changes in the water of the Nile were not un¬ 
known in the legendary h istory of Egypt. Manetho 
states that in the days of Nepliercheres (about n.c. 
4000) tlie Nile for eleven days flowed with honey. 
Eusebius mentions the same change as occurring 
in the reign of a nameless king 200 years earlier. 

The plague must have been a serious calamity to 
the whole population, not only on account of the 
lack of wfiter, but also because of the killing of the 
li.sh, as these formed an important element in the 
diet of the Egyptian. There is a little obscuiity 
in the description, arising probably from the 
diflerent standpoints of the original authors of tlie 
narratives. In v.^^ Mo.ses was instructed to say to 
Pharaoh that he would cause the plague by smiting 
with his rod on the waters fE), while in v.'* (P) 
Aaron is instructed to bring tlio plague by stretch¬ 
ing forth his rod. 

The plague lasted seven days and was appar¬ 
ently then suddenly removed. It was iniitatea by 
the magicians, which seems to imply that not all 
the water of tlie land was transformed. As to the 
time of year of its occurrence, if the phenomenon 
had any relation to the natural discoloration, it 
probably took place about the height of the flood 
in the month of Epiphi (beginning Juno 25), or, if 
Ehrenberg’s hypothesis be adopted, probably in 
the month of Thoth, beginning about the 29th 
August. 

(2) The Second Plague, that of the frogs (Ex 
8^ J, P), was preceded by an interview >vith 
Pharaoh, at which Moses announced the visita¬ 
tion. This was at once brought upon the land 
by the agency of Aaron stretching forth his hand. 
Frogs are in most years plentiful in the Nile, 
and the ponds and canals connected with it, but 
do not usually wander far from the water; but 
now they suddenly swarmed on the land, invad¬ 
ing the houses, even the bed-chambers, ovens, 
and kneading-troughs. In Ps 78“ they are said 
to have des'troyea the Egyptians, hence some 
Rabbinical authorities suppose these were other 
than ordinary frogs, but the word used, ^^jdiarded 
(LXX ^drpaxos), is the name of the ordinary 
amphibian. It was noticed by some Hebrew 
writers that while the word is used in the plural 
in general, it is singular in y.®, literally, ‘and 
the frog ascended,’ hence Akiba says in Serrwth 
Bahhah that there was but one frog, so rapidly 
prolific that it filled the whole land. The word 
13 obviously used as a collective, as it occasionally 
is in Arabic. The magicians imitated the miracle, 
but, as more than one commentator remarks, 
when the land was full of frogs, who could tell 
those brought by the Israelites from those of 
their Egyptian imitators ? The plague must have 
been one of groat irritation, not only from the 
discomfort, but from the croaking noise which at 
times frogs utter continually. The Nile frogs 
make a sharp sound like two pieces of wood 
striking together (Hasselquist, pp. 68, 264, 304). 
The frog was not reckoned unclean by the 
Egyptians, nor was it specially venerated in 
Lower Egypt as far as is known. In the Egyptian 
language the ligure of a frog was usea as a 
numerical symbol for 100,000 with the phonetic 
value hfnu. In Upper Egypt there was an obscure 
goddess represented with a frog’s head and named 
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Hkt, but we know little of her, except that in the 
Middle Empire the superintendents of nomes in 
Upper Egypt are called her priests, especially 
about the l‘ith dynasty. HorapoUo says tnat the 
frog was the symbol of Pta^i because it is the 
representative of man in embryo {HierogL i. 25), 
but there is no native confirmation of this. A 
frog-headed figure, called * Ka, the father of 
waters,* is figured by Wilkinson and thought by 
him to be a form of Ptah (iii. 15). In Papyrus 
Ehers lii. a frog boiled in oil is recommended as an 
external application for swelling of the abdomen. 

Several species of frog inhabit the Nile, the 
commonest being Rana esculenta, R. Niloticat and 
R. Mosaica* They are called in E^ptian 'b^nh and 
in Coptic ^P* The sagacity of the Egyp¬ 

tian frog is said to exceed that of all others. See 
iElian, yarice ITiHorice^ i. 3. 

Plagues of frogs were known in ancient times. 
Pliny (viii. 43), Orosius (iii. 23), iElian {de Nat. 
Anim. ii. 36), Diodorus (iii. 29) give instances of 
these. Athenaeus quotes from Heraclides Limbus 
an account of an invasion of frogs in Paeonia and 
Dardania, which drove out the inhabitants; and 
Justinus, in his epitome of Trogus Pompcius (xv. 2), 
speaks of a similar occurrence in Thracia Abderitis. 
lowers of frogs are often referred to by the old 
writers. ^Elian tells us that he experienced on 
his way to Dicaearchia a fall of rain mixed with 
tadpoles and mud {Hist. Anim. ii. 56). Several 
such occurrences are referred to in Beyerlinck’s 
Theatrumt under the head of Pluvice extraordi- 
narias» See also Valentinus Albertus, de Pluvia 
Prodigiosa. Similar occurrences are reported in 
recent times, one in liondon, in the Mirror for 
4th Aug. 1838. Several others are collected in 
Andrews’ Book of Oddities^ 1892, and some well- 
authenticated Scottish instances are given in the 
Glasgow Herald for 19th July 1894 and several 
succeeding issues. A plague of toads in the upper 
Nile Valley is reported by Haggard {Under Cres¬ 
cent and Star, 1895, p. 279). For Egyptian frogs 
see Seetzen {Reisen durch Syrien, etc., 1854, in. 
pp. 245, 350, 364, 490, 501); see also Cameron, 
Across Africa, i. 267. 

At Moses’ entreaty the frogs were removed, and 
their dead bodies were gathered in heaps which 
made the land to stink, and probably gave rise to 
plagues. Appius tells us that when the people of 
Antareia had offended Apollo, he sent, among 
other plagues, an immense host of frogs, which, 
when they decomposed, poisoned the waters and 
caused a pestilence which drove them from their 
homes {ae rebus Illyricis, 4). See also ^Elian, de 
Nat. Anim. xvii. 41. 

(3) (4) The Third and Fourth Plagues consisted 
of insect pests, the former of d '^9 kinnim, or 
D}? kinndm, tr. lice AV and RV, * sand flies or fleas’ 
RVm ; the latter of 'drdbh, tr. flies AV and RV. 
The account of the Third Plague is derived from 
P (Ex 8^®*^®), that of the Fourth from J (v.”'®^). 
The kinnah was probably a stinging fly, mosquito 
or gnat, such as was, and still is, common in 
Egypt (Herodotus, ii. 95). A cognate word is 
applied in Peak to a grain-fly. This plague was 
sent without any warning to Pharaoh, and was 
brought about by Aaron smiti^ the dust with his 
rod, as God commanded him. Ime insects attacked 
man and beast (v.^’), devouring them (Ps 78**). 
The interpretation in AV and RV, ‘lice,’ is an 
ancient one, as it is found in Jos. Ant, ll. xiv. 3, 
and in many other Jewish writings. LXX renders 
the Heb. words by ^KPitpet, crKPiiret, or kvit€s, the 
name given to small insects found in figs and other 
fruits (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, ii. 9, iv. 17), 
and the Vulgate calls them ciniphes. Kytwes and 
)pi}p€s are mentioned by Aristophanes as fig-para¬ 
sites (Aves, 590), Philo {Vita Mosis, i. 17) says 


that they were small insects which not only pierced 
the skin, but set up intolerable itching ana pene¬ 
trated the eyes and nose. Origen describes them 
as little flying insects {Horn, in Ex. iv. 6). That 
they were not lice in the ordinary sense of the 
word is shown by their attacking beasts as well as 
men, for none of the three species of human pedi- 
culi will live and multiply freely on animals. It 
heis been argued in favour of the ordinary interpre¬ 
tation that they came out of the dust, but while 
lice are not generated naturally in dust, the eggs 
of some species of the common small stinging 
flies are found in dried pools. Most travellers in 
Egypt speak of these gnats as one of the most 
trounlesome of nests (see Troilo, 774; Prosper 
Alpinus, Hist. Nat. JEgypti, i. 4. 3; Wittman, 
ii. 135; Scholz, 93 ; Lepsiiis, 93; Russegger, iii. 13 ; 
Lane, i. 4, and others). Such flies are always 
worst after the recession of the inundation in Octo¬ 
ber (Hartmann, i. 250), the larvie living in pools 
and the perfect insects emerging as these dry 
up. 

The magicians were unable to cope with these 
insects or to produce them, as they themselves 
were attacked by them, so they called them the 
* finger of God.’ In Egyptian dd n^rw = the phrase 
in the text, is found in several papyri (see Papyrus 
438 Boulaq), and is used of anything sent by the 
divinity. The magicians meant thereby that the 
plague was sent by their own gods, not by Moses, 

The account of the plague is imperfect, as there 
is no mention of Pharaoh’s entreaty for its removal, 
or of Moses’ intervention for this purpose ; but in 
the case of the Fourth Plague, that of the *ar6bh 
or ‘swarms’ (8^®®^*, P), these lacunce are supplied. 
There Moses is recorded to have threatened the 
infliction, and the Lord is said to have brought up 
the swarms, and at Pharaoh’s entreaty they were 
afterwards removed. The nature of these pests is 
not mentioned, nor is there any reference to the 
magicians. These insects are called by LXX and 
Symmachus Kwdfxvia, ‘dog-flies,’ interpreted by 
Jerome in the last paragraph of his epistle to 
Sunnia and Fretela ‘ omne genus muscarum,* as if 
it were Koivd^via. Aquila in Ps 78 calls them irdg- 
fiiKTos, ‘ a mixed multitude,’ a word used of crowds 
of men by iEschylus, Persve, 53, ‘ a motley host.’ 
Josephus {Ant, ii. xiv. 3), Jerus. Targunis, oa’adya, 
and other Hebrew authorities call them diflerent 
kinds of pestilent animals, but, as Knobel remarks, 
mm^ particular creature must be meant. 

Flies of many kinds abound in Egypt and are 
common pests, as testified by Sonniui (ii. 320), 
Came (i. 77), Rilppell (73), etc. Such swarms are 
often brought up by the south wind, filling the 
houses and appearing in clouds. Comparison of 
the descriptions of these two plajpies given in the 
passage renders it probable that 3 and 4 are both 
accounts of the one plague given by different 
writers. Ps 105 CToups them together, while Ps 
78 makes no mention of the kinnim. With this 



(5) (6) In like manner there is a probable con¬ 
nexion between the Fifth Plague (Ex 9^®*, J), the 
murrain, and the Sixth (9®, P), the boils. Neither 
of these is explicitly mentioned in Ps 78 or 106, 
unless they are the ‘evil angels’ mentioned be¬ 
tween the hail and the tenth plappie in the 
former; and, considering the connexion between 
disease and demonology in the Jewish mind, this 
is probable. Pla^e 5 was heralded by an announce¬ 
ment to Pharam, while there was no such for A 
The Fifth was sent directly from the hand of the 
Lord, while Mosos and Aaron are the instruments 
in the Sixth. It is also explicitly stated that 6 was 
upon beast as well as man (v.“). All these con¬ 
siderations strengthen the probability that these 
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are respectively the Jahwistic and Priestly records 
of the one plaj^ue. 

The nature of the murrain is not given ; it was 
nkp ‘ a very grievous pestilence ’ (see 

Pestilence and Plague, pp. 756, 8G5), but the 
word dhhtr is too general to give a dolinite idea of 
its species. Leyrer has conjectured that it might be 
anthrax or milzbrand (Herzog, RE, viii. p. 251). 
It was a disease afiecting flocks, herds, camels, 
horses, and asses, evidently very fatal (though 
shows that ‘ all ’ is not literally intended). Severe 
cattle plagues have been recorded in Egypt by 
many writers. Pruner says that splenic fever, 
anthrax, and rinderjiest occasionally prevail, and 
speaks of an epidemic of the last in March 1842, 
which lasted nine months, and was very destruc¬ 
tive, but it did not aflect camels or horses. 
Camels are not very liable to epizootic diseases, 
but suffer sometimes from tuberculosis, and often 
from itch (10211.). They were, however, at the 
time of Moses not plentiful in Egypt, if they 
were found there at all (see Chabas, Etudes sur 
VAntiqxUU Histori^ue, 1873, p. 398 ff.; and Dillm. 
on Gn 12^*). Lepsius mentions the same outbreak 
of cattle-plague in 1842, which had been fatal to 
40,0CK) oxen (p. 14) ; and it is also graphically 
described by Mrs. Poole {TJie Englishwoman in 
Egypt, i. 59, 114 ; ii. 32). 

We have no mention of the removal of this 
plague, which probably worked itself out; but 
immediately succeeding it, if not a part of the 
same infliction, was the outbreak of the rn^ sh&hin 
or ‘boils* on mankind and beast. This came 
without warning, Moses and Aaron being in¬ 
structed to sprinkle handfuls of the ashes of a 
furnace towards heaven. Although probably for 
the most part derived from P, there are signs of 
the influence of E in v.®. This plague affected all 
classes, but we do not read that it was very fatal. 
Its nature has been discussed already in Medicine, 
p. 324, and references to similar diseases in Egypt 
will be found in Niebuhr {Descr. Arable, i. 133). 
Little blister-like swellings on the skin are de¬ 
scribed by Ddbel {Wanderungen, ii. 184); a more 
severe form is recorded by Herggren {Reisen in 
AHJg, ii. 121). Similar diseases are described by 
Vansleb (Voyage en Egypte, 1677, p. 68), Volney 
(Travels, Eng. tr. i. 248), Wittman (who notices 
the pestilential effects produced by the putrid 
carcases of camels, horses, etc., around the Otto¬ 
man camp, leading to malignant fever, etc., and 
whose ‘M!edical Journal * is most valuable). Travels 
with the Turkish Army, 1803; Russegger (i. 247); 
Seetzen (Reisen, iii. 204, 209, 377), etc. In view of 
the recently discovered capacity of mosquitos and 
gnats to carry contagion, it is striking to note 
that disease of man and beast so quickly followed 
the swarms of flies. Josephus puts the distemper 
of animals as a supplement to the plagues of the 
swarms. 

(7) (8) Egypt was essentially an agricultural 
country, as we can gather from the monuments, 
especially from the tomb-pictures; therefore the 
two plagues which followed affected the material 
prosperity of the country in its most vital point. 
The Plague of the hail was foretold to Pharaoh by 
Moses at his next interview (9^®, J), and by the 
warning he gave the Egyptians the op|wrtunity of 
saving their cattle. On tne day following, Moses, 
by God’s command, stretched forth his hand to 
heaven (v.^, E), and the storm of lightning and hail 
burst over the land, beating down the crops, break¬ 
ing the trees, and killing the cattle left by the 
murrain (v.“). Visitations of this kind, thougn not 
unexampled, are exceedingly rare in Egypt (see 
Hail, vol. ii. p. 282). Pruner saw hail showers only 
three times in twelve years, and these were slight, 
while he knew of only one fatal case of lightning 


stroke in that time (p. 36). Sonnini describes a 
thunderstorm accompanied by snow (hail?) in 
January (ii. 133), Niebuhr in December (i. 497), as 
also 'Phevenot (i. 344). Wittman says that on 
20th November 1801 ‘we had a tremendous storm 
of rain, thunder, and lightning, which began at two 
o’clock and continuea near two hours’ (p. 577). 
Another storm occurred in March. Lepsius relates 
that in December 1843 there was a sudden storm 
growing into a hurricane ‘ such as 1 had never 
seen in Europe,’ and a hail which made the day 
dark as night (p. 26). Monconys also describes a 
lightning storm in January (p. 180); Pococke notes 
lightning and rain in the Fayyuin in February 
(p. 92). Seetzen experienced it also in March (iii. 
98); Vansleb heard thunder only twice in Egypt, 
in January and May 1673 (p. 39). 

The destruction of the cattle was due to their 
being in the field in spite of the warning. Niebuhr 
says that the herds are put out in the field from 
January to April (i. 142), and Hartmann that they 
are generally kept in their stalls from M^ to the 
end of November (i. 232). See also Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 36). The date of this plague is fixed by 
V. 81 .M which say that it happened when the 
barley was in the ear and the flax in bud (‘ boiled,* 
AV), but the wheat and spelt were not yet in ear, 
or sufficiently forward to be destroyed. Flax is 
sown usually in mid-November or December, rarely 
as late as in January (Russegger, i. 231), and 
flowers in February (v. Schubert, ii. 137; ForskAl, 
Flora, p. xliii) or March (Russegger); it is usually 
pulled in April (Seetzen, iii. 241), according to 
Wilkinson atout 110 days after sowing. Knobel 
quotes Sicard for its flowering as early as Decem¬ 
ber, but this must have been exceptional. Denon 
found the barley in flower in December (p. 143). 
Sonnini says that the barley is nearly a month 
earlier than the wheat (ii. p. 20), and Brown, that 
the wheat is beginning to bud at the end of 
January (ii. p. 138). Wlieat, spelt, and barley are 
generally sown in November. The barley harvest 
18 early in March, sometimes 90 days after sowing. 
In Olivier’s journey to the Pyramids in April, he 
found the barley already cut, the flax mostly 
pulled, but the wheat was ripening (iii. 125). Von 
Schubert (ii. 176) and Forstal confirm these ob¬ 
servations, and state that the barley is ripe by the 
end of February or beginning of March, while the 
wheat is not ripe untfl April (E?ora, p. xliii). The 
spelt (AV ‘ rye ’) ripens at the same time os the 
wheat (ForskAl, p. xxvi). The deduction from 
these data is that the plague took place probably 
about the middle of January. Confirmatory ob¬ 
servations as to the ripening of crops in Egypt will 
be found in Radziwill (Hierosolymita Rcregrxnatio, 
Brunsberg, 1601,159), Nordmeyer (Cow^nenf. Calen¬ 
dar jEqypt., Gottingen, 1792, 23-29), Shaw (ii. 171). 

The Eighth Plague, that of locusts (Ex 10^*®* 

J, E) followed while yet the devastation of the last 
plagues was fresh in the memories of the people, 
who said to Pharaoh, * Knowest thou not that 
Egypt is destroyed ? * (v.*^). Pharaoh was warned 
oiits imminence, but Moses and Aaron were driven 
from his presence (v.^^). The plague followed the 
stretching forth of Moses* hand (v.^*) or rod (v.^*) 
over the land, and the locusts were brought from 
the Arabian side by an east wind. The coming 
of locusts from the East has been mentioned 
by Shaw, as it was in olden time by A^athar- 
chides (Mare Rubrum, ch. v.) and Diodorus (lii. 29). 
Strabo likewise speaks of the locust-eaters of the 
Galla country, to whom the west wind drives the 
great clouds of these insects on which they live, 
and the unwholesome nature of that food (xvi. 
p. 772). 

The species of locust was the 'arbeh, or 
common migratory locust (see above, p. ISO*). 
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The peculiarity of the plague was their coming in 
Hucli immense numbers, for Egypt is by no means 
HO liable to devastation by locusts as Syria; and 
they swept clean all the remnants of vegetation 
that the hail had left, including the wheat and the 
spelt. The ground was darkened, that is, concealed 
by the multitude of the locusts. Burckhardt has 
described such a locust - plague in the IJaurAn 
{Syria^ p. 381). Lepsius also, in March 1843, while 
engaged in opening a sarcophagus in a mummy 

f )it, was suddenly overshadowed by a cloud of 
ocusts from the south-west, which darkened the 
heavens (p. 45). Denon saw in May an immense 
mass of locusts flying from east to west a little 
over the ground (p. 28G). Volney’s description of 
the locust-plague in Syria is well known (i. 305). 

At Pharaoh’s entreaty Moses prayed for their 
removal, which was accomplished by a strong 
wind from the Mediterranean, which swept them 
into the Red Sea, for, destructive as they are, they 
are the sport of the winds so much that * tossed 
like a locust* is a proverbial expression (Ps 109“). 

For other references to locusts in Egypt see 
Tischendorf’s Reise im Orient^ i. 262 ; Shaw, 165; 
Hasselquist, 254 ; Niebuhr, 168 ; Forskal, 81. 

(9) The Plague of darkness was sent without 
warning, and was bro\ight on by Moses stretching 
forth his hand (10^^‘“, E). For throe days the land 
was covered with a palpable cloud which shut out 
all light from sun, moon, and stars. This condition 
is described in the words dip;) Hhat one may 
feel (the) darkness’ (LXX \prj\ai>Trr6v a-Kdros). Of 
this plague there is a graphic account in Wis 17. 

It has been supposed that the author of J did 
not know of this plague, from the words * only this 
once’ in v.^^, but it may have been immediately 
aRer the locusts, as if a part of the same visita¬ 
tion. The condition of darkness referred to is 
strikingly like that brought about by the severer 
form of the electrical wind fiamsin. This is a S. 
or S.W. wind that is so named because it is liable 
to blow during the 25 days before and the 25 days 
after the vernal equinox {^msin~50). It is often 
not so much a storm or violent wind as an oppres¬ 
sive hot blast charged with so much sand and fine 
dust that the air is darkened. It causes a black¬ 
ness equal to the worst of London fogs, while the 
air is so hot and full of dust that respiration is 
impeded. There are excellent accounts of these 
storms of darkness in Prosper Alpinus, Medic, 
A^gypt. i. 7; Savary, ii. 229; Niebuhr, i. 468 ; 
Legh, 48; v. Schubert, ii. 409; Ruppell, 270; 
Sonnini, ii. 166; Pruner, 36; Wittman, ii. 64; 
Volney, i. 47; Pococke, i. 306. Uenon says that 
it sometimes travels as a narrow stream, so that 
one part of the land is light while the rest is dark 
(p. 286). In such a way the Land of Goshen was 
left unclouded while the rest of Egypt was dark. 
As the first plague showed God’s power over the 
river, so did this over the light of tne sun, who as 
Ba was one of Egypt’s chief deities. At Pharaoh’s 
request this plague was also removed. Three days 
is not an uncommon duration for the Ipxnisin, 

(10) The Death of the Firstborn.-^In bis last 
interview with Pharaoh, Moses was dismissed 
from his presence with the threat of death if he 
again appeared on behalf of Israel, whereupon he 
announced God’s last judgment (IP). The plague 
followed at midnight on that day. God claimed 
all the firstborn of humanity as His own, and 
ordained that in Israel they were to be redeemed 
by sacrifice (13**). In this plague the unredeemed 
firstborn of Egypt were sacrificed in one great 
slaughter. It aiiected all classes from Pharaoh on 
the throne to the maid at the mill (11®, J), to the 
captive in the prison (12“, J, P) as well as the 
domestic cattle. By this final catastrophe the 
obstinacy of Pharaoh was overcome, and, as Moses 


had foretold, the Egyptians not only freed Israel, 
but commanded their exodus. 

There are many traditional and historical records 
of sudden outbreaks of plague. See Syncellua 
(i. 101-103), Diodorus (40), Thucydides (ii. ^8), 
Procopius (ii. 22), etc. Modern outbreaks in 
the month of April, or a little after the vernal 
equinox, are reported by Bruce (iii. 716), Sonnini 
(i. 277), Tobler {LtistreisCy i. 137), Legh (113). It 
is worthy of note that many authorities say that 
the plague often is worst at the time of the immsin 
wind (Prosper Alpin. i. 7; Thovenot, i. 375; v. 
Schubert, ii. 138 ; ,Lane, i. 3 ; and Pruner, p. 419). 
The coexistence of cattle disease with the plague 
is mentioned by Dobel (WanderungeUy ii. 205). 

The account of this plague bears internal evi¬ 
dence that it is compiled from materials from all 
three sources. 

This catastrophe has been regarded by some as 
a sudden outbreak of pestis sideransy but accord¬ 
ing to the narrative it cannot have been a natural 
plague, but on account of the peculiarities in its 
course and incidence it was evidently a direct 
interposition, and one the memory of which was 
meant to have a lasting eflbct on the conduct of 
Israel (13*<- *®). 

In reviewing the narratives of these Divine 
judgments, we have seen not only that there are 
reasons to believe that they consisted of eight 
episodes, 1, 2, 3 (4), 5 (6), 7, 8, 9, 10, but that 
there is a certain tliread of connexion running 
through the series. If the first took place towards 
the end of the period of high Nile in August, it 
is probable tliat the second occurred in September, 
which is still the month when frogs are most 
abundant. The insect plagues may conjocturally 
be supposed to follow in October or November, 
and the disease plagues in December. The notes 
of time of the hail-plague give us surer ground 
to refer it to January. The locusts and the dark¬ 
ness intervened between this and the 14th of Abib 
(the date of the Exodus). 

In some of the series, and possibly in all, it 
is to be noted that the Divine power used the 
ordinary seasonal phenomena in a miraculously 
intensified form as the instrument of judgment. 
If the narrative of J, which confines the blood- 
change to the Nile, be taken as the oldest account, 
it is possible that it may have been due to some 
special detachment of a dam of vegetable matter 
like the Sudd above referred to. This, with the 
organisms which must exist in myriads in it, 
might well have caused the discoloration and feetor 
of the waters. Such a mass of organic matter with 
its concomitant animal life would be the condition 
under which frogs would multiply rapidly, and 
may have been the antecedent used to bring about 
the condition of the Second Plague. The decom¬ 
posing masses of frogs could not fail to have been 
the best possible breeding grounds of very many 
kinds of insects, a veritable ‘motley multitude’ 
fulfilling the name of the Fourth Plague. The 
results of recent bacteriological observations show 
how great a factor in the spread of disease these 
insects are, and so 6 and o would follow as the 
sequences of 3 and 4. The Seventh inaugurates 
a new series, and is followed by the two other 
plagues, depending on atmospheric conditions. The 
onset of the east wind brou^it the locusts, and the 
shift to the west removed them, while the drop¬ 
ping of the wind to the south-west brought up the 
dreaded hamsiny carrying the plague in its trc^. 

In the Apocalyptic visions of the trumpets and 
vials (Rev 8 ff.) much of the imagery is taken from 
the story of the Plagues in Egypt. 

Litbeaturm.—A bd-al-latif, HUtory of Egypt, French tr., 
Pftris, 1810 ; Antes, Mcmn&rt <md Customt of tns Bgyptianiy 
London, 1800 ; Berggren, lUiun in Ewropa u. im Morgentandey 
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Leipzig, 1834 ; Brown, Eastern Travels, Lend. 1763 ; Bruoe, 
TrawM to discover the Sowrees of the Nile, Edinb. 1790 ; Game, 
Liters from the East, London ; de Maillet, I^oription de 
VJSgypte, Paris, 1735; Denon, Voyage dans VEgypte, Paris, 
1802 ; Dillmann-Ryssel, Exodus und Leviticus, Leipzig, 1897 ; 
Ddbel, Wemderungen durch Eur., Asien, etc., Eisenach, 1851 ; 
Eiohhom, * de ^^ypti Anno Mirabili,’ In Comment. Soc. lieguo 
Omingeneis, 1^, iv. p. 85 ; Forskill, Desorij^io Animaltum 
quee uinere Orient, ouservavit., Havnioa, 1776, also Flora 
AEgyptiaoo-Arahioa, Havnlee, 1776 ; Hartmann, Comment, de 
Oeographia Africce, Qotting. 1791; Hasselaulst, Voyages 
Travels in the Levant, lx)nd. 1706; Knobel, Exodus, Leipzig, 
1857; Lane, Modem Egyptians ; Logh, Narrative of a Journey 
in Egypt, London, 1817 ; Lepslus, aus JEgypten, Berlin, 

1852; Monoonys, Journal de ses Voyages, Lyon. 1606 ; Niebuhr, 
Description d'Arabie, Amsterdam, 1774; Olivier, Voyage dans 
VEmmre Othoman, etc., Paris, 1801; Pococke, Description of 
the East, Lond. 1743; Pniner, Krankheiten des Orients, Erlan¬ 
gen, 1847; Rdppell, Reise in Nubien, etc., Frankfort-a.-M. 1829; 
Russegger, RHsen in Europa, etc., Stuttgart, 1841-48 ; Savarv, 
Letters on Egypt, London, 1786; Scholz, Biblisch- Kritische 
Reise in Peudstina, Leipzig, 1823; von Schubert, Reisen in 
dem Morgeuland, Erlangen, 1838; Seetzen, Reisen durch Syrien, 
etc., Berlin, 1864-59; Shaw, Travels and Obs. in Barbary, 
etc., Oxford, 1738; Sonnini, Voyages dans VEgypte, Paris, 
1799 ; Thevenot, Travels in the Levant, London, 1687; Tobler, 
Wanderungen nach PaldstinsL, Qotha. 1860; Tourtechot, Sieur 
de Grower, Relation du Voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, 1746; 
Troilo, Orientalisohe Reisebesohreioung, 1671: hotter. Mission 
to the Court of Morocco, Edinbureh, 1881 ; Vansleb, Nouvelle 
Relation d'un Voyage fait en Egypte, Paris, 1677; Volney, 
Travels through Syria and Egypt, Eng. tr. London, 1787 ; 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of Ancient Egyptians, 
London, 1876; Wittman, Travels in Egypt xoUh the Turkish 
Army and the English Mission, London, 1803. There is very 
littib of value in the Talmudic or Rabbinic literature. 

A. Macalistkr. 

PLAIN.— This word (as a subst.) stands in AV, 
in some cases inaccurately, for several very diilereiit 
terms in the Heb., whicli it has been the aim of 
RV, though with only partial success, to express 
and distinguish correctly. The following are the 
words which are tr^ ‘ plain ’ in AV ;— 

1. *73^ ‘meadow’ in Jg 11“ (‘the plain of the 
vineyards,’ RV ‘ Abel-cheraiiiini ’). 

2. i’iSn ‘oak’ (in accordance with an old Jewish 

interpretation), in ‘plain(8) of Moreli,’ Gn 12®, Dt 
11“, and ‘of Mamre,’ Gn 13^® 14^* 18b NV in each 
case ‘oak(s),’ marg. ‘ terebinth(s) ’; also in Jg 4“ 
96.37^ 1 g 1Q8 before). See Moreh. 

3. (from vpp ‘to cleave’), a broad plain 

between hills (‘a sun’ounding of hills seems 
necessary to the name BiVah, as if laud laid open 
in the midst of hills,’ HGHL 655, where mention 
is also made of a small upland plain, surrounded 
^ mountains, on the E. of Jordan, called the 
Belca, or [dimin.] the Buke%a\ see also Stanley, 
SP, App. § 6). In AV bilpdih is rendered ‘plain* 
in Gn 11b Neh 6* (‘the plain of Ono’), Ezk 3“*“, 
Am 1® (RV ‘valley’), Dn 3' (Aram. —‘the 

plain of Dura ’). Elsewhere in AV and RV ‘ valley,’ 
Dy which, however, must then be understood not 
a ravine (kjs), but a broad vale. The Bilfdhs 
mentioned oy name in the OT are those of 
Jericho, Dt 34* (‘the Kikkar [see below], (even) 
the of Jericho’); of Mizpeh, Jos ll*(prob. 

the merj *Ayun, N.W. of Dan, betw’een the Litani 
and the ^asTbani); of Lebanon, Jos 11” 12^ (prob¬ 
ably the broad flat plain between Lebanon and 
Hermon, even now called in Arabic by a nearly 
corresponding word, el-Be^aa ); of Megiddo, 2 Cli 
35**, 2ec 12” (the plain of Esdraelon, girt by 
hills on all sides; see HGHL 385f.); of Ono, 
Neh 6* (7 m. S.E. of Joppa); of Aven, Am 1® (the 
broad plain between Lebanon and Hermon; see 
Aven) ; and of Dura, Dn 3^ (near Babylon). 
Bijeahs without names are referred to in Gn 11*, 
Ezk 3**’ ** 8^ 37** * (in the vision of the dry bones ; 
prob. the same as the hilp ah of 3** etc.); the word 
occurs also, without reference to specific localities, 
in Dt 8* 11”, Pa 104®, Is 40* (see RVm), 4p8 63” 
(all). The retention of the two renderings ‘ plain ’ 
and ‘ valley ’ in RV is to be regretted; but it is 
no doubt aue, at least in part, to the fact that 
there is no exactly corresponding English term. 
‘Plain* is, on the whole, preferable to ‘valley.* 

4. 139 (properly a round, e.g. of metal, i.e. a 
‘talent,’ or of bread, i.e. a loaf or round cake), 
u.sed specifically of tlie ‘ round,* or as we should 
l)robably say, the ‘ oval,’ of Jordan, the (approxi¬ 
mately) oval or oblong basin into which the 
depression {eLGhCr) through which the Jordan 
flows expands, as it approaches the N. end of the 
Dead Sea: it must also, if the ‘ cities of the 
kikkar^ are rightly placed at the S. end of tlie 
Dead Sea, have included the Dead Sea itself.* 
The expressions used are ‘the kikkar of Jordan,’ 

Gn 1 K 7*® (=2 Ch 4”), and ‘the kikJear^ 

alone, Gn 13” 19”* *®* *®* *®, Dt 34* (cited above), 2 S 
18**. The word occurs also, perhaps in the same 
sense, in Neh 3**; but probably in a more general 
sense in 12*® (see Comm. : AV ‘ the plain country ’). 

In RV always ‘Plain’ (usually with a capital P) 

Cf. SP 284, 287, 488; HGHL 605 f. No doubt 
this is the re^on meant by 17 ireplxtcpos roD 'lop8dpov 
in Mt 3®; for LXX renders 199 by ij irepLxiopos in Gn 
and 2 Ch {ij tt. too *lopddvov in Gn 13”- ”), and by 
tA rreplxtcpa in Dt. 

5. a smooth and level tract of country (from 

1®^; ‘to be level’): the general meaning of the 
word appears well from J^s 26” 27” (‘a path of 
evenness^)f 143” (RVm), also from IK 20**-*® 
(where it is opposed to the ‘hills’), Is 40^ RVm 
(‘level’; || 0^,79), Zee 4L With the art., this word 
is used specifically of the elevated r>lateau, or 
table-land, of Reuben or Moab, E. of the Dead 
Sea, Dt 3” 4«, Jos 13*- ”• ”• *1 20®, Jer 48®* *1 (in 
the prophecy on Moab), 2 Ch 26”. AV and RV in 
all these passages render ‘ plain,’ except Dt 4“, Jer 
48'” ‘plam country,’ and 2 Ch 26” AV ‘plains,’ 
RV has sometimes the marg. ‘ Or, table land.' 

6. (ih poetry, Js 35” ® 40®, Jer 17® al.), 

with the art., as a proper name, the 'Arabflh, 

the name given to the gravelly, sandy, and gener¬ 
ally unfertile floor of the valley through which the 
Jordan runs, and which extenas southwards to the 
Gulf of ’Akabah (see Arabaii ; and IIGIIL 483 f.), 
now called el-GhOr (the Hollow, or Depression), 
in AV nearly always ‘ the plain,’ in RV ‘ the 
ArAbah,’ Dt I” ’ 2® (here of the same valley, S. of 
the Dead Sea, now eVArdhah), 3”'”t 4^®*^ 11“ 
(AV ‘the champaign’), Jos 3” 8” (see Dillrn.) 

12 ”®‘**® 18”-” (AV ‘Arabah,’ RV ‘the 
Arabah’), 1 S 23”, 2 S 2** 4^ 15*®, 2 K 14*® 25^ 
(=Jer 39^=52'^), Ezk 47® (AV ‘ the desert’), Am 6” 
(AV ‘the wilderness’), Zee 14”, RV (fig. of a 
level \ MT, however, as Baer shows, points both 
here and in Is 33* without the art., i.e, ‘like a 
st^pe’); see also Is 33* RVm. 

The same word, in the plural, occurs also in the 
two expressions, ‘the plains — better steppes, or 
desert parts--oi Moab,’ Nu 22^ 26*-“ 3P* 33^®-^* “ 

36' 36”, Dt 34' (see Driver), v.®, Jos 13**, and ‘of 
Jericho,’ Jos 4'* 6'*, 2 K 25® (Jer 39® 62«), of the 
parts of the same depression, on the opposite sides 
of the Jordan, in the latitude of Jericho. In the 
case of the plur., RV retains the repdering ‘ plains ’: 
in 2S 15*® 17'® (‘plains of the wilderness’), how¬ 
ever, it follows the Kethibh (nh^y for n'laiy), and 
renders ‘ fords ’ (with marg. ‘ plains ’). There may 
not be a precise English equivalent; but ‘plains,’ 
it should DO remembered, aoes not at all express 
the distinctive idea of the Hebrew word (bare, 
desolate, and unfertile soil; cf. HGHL 483, 486). 

7. (from to be low), the lowland, the 

technical designation of the low hills and flat 
valley land stretching down towards the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea in the W. and S.W. of Judah. This 
term is in AV rendered ‘plain’ only in Jer 17*®, 

Ob '*, Zee V ; ‘ low plains ’ in 1 Ch 27*®, 2 Ch 9*^; 
‘vale* in Dt V, Jos 10”, 1 K lO*’, 2 Ch 1'®, Jer 

* Cf. under Ijot, pp. 160,161. „ , 

t Here, as also 4«^, Jos 123b, 2 K the ‘ Sea of tbs 

Arabah,* <,s. the Dead Sea ; cf. Ezk 478, Am 
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3313; ‘ valley(8) ’ in Jos 1- i®-1« 128 1583^ jor 
32^; ‘ low country * in 2 Ch 26'® 28'®: in RV it is 
rendered uniformly ‘lowland.* The reference in 
all these passages is the same, except in Jos IP' 
where the context shows that a locality further to 
the N. must be intended, probably a group of similar 
low hills, between Carmel and the high central 
range of Samaria {HGEL 49 and 203 n.). The 
LXa represents nWnsmostly by ^ vcdtvii (cf. 1 Mac 
3"), but by i) 2e0i7Xa in Jer 32^, 33'®, Ob '®, 2 Ch 
26'®, which also occurs in 1 Mao 12“ (AV ‘ Sephela,* 
RV ‘ the plain country *). 

The region commonly known as ‘ the Shephelfth * 
must have been a fairly definite one : in Jos 16“*^^ 
it forms a distinct district of Judah (side by side 
with the ‘ Negeb,* the * hill country,* 

and the ‘wilderness,* r.•''•)! and 39 (40) Judahite 
cities contained in it are enumerated, those at 
present identified being (beginning at the N.) 
Gimzo (a little S.E. of Lydda), Aiialon, Gedfirah, 
Eshtaol, ?orah, Beth-shemesh, 'En-gannim, ^a- 
noa)^, Jarmuth, Socoh, Adullam, Margshah, ‘Eglon 
and Lachish (W.S.W. of Margshah), and Beth- 
tappuab (a little W. of ^ebron): Adida (included 
in it in 1 Mac 12“) is a little N. of Gimzo (IJad- 
itheh); Emrnaus {ib. S'*®) is very near Aijalon ; and 
Timnah (2 Ch 28'®) is close to ‘En-gannim. All 
these cities are between the high central range of 
Judah on the E. and the Phifistine plain on the 
W. The W. limit of the ‘ Shephelah * has, however, 
been disputed. It has generally (e.a. by Dillm. 
on Jos 15“) been held to include the Philistine 
plain, and the Phil, cities are certainly enumer¬ 
ated after those of Judah in Jos 16“'*^; on the 
other hand, Ob '®, Zee T, and 2 Ch 28'® imply 
that it was outside the Phil, territory. Hence 
G. A. Smith insists strongly that thougli the term 
may sometimes have been used more widely, it was 
limited more properly to the intermediate region 
indicated above, consisting of a mass of ‘ low hills,* 
varied often by stretches of ‘flat valley land,* 
which, as viewed from the Phil, plain and the sea, 
appear ‘ buttressing the central range all the way 
along,* but which are separated from it in fact by 
a well-defined series of valleys, running from 
Aijalon to near Beer-sheba’ {HGHL 49, 211 ff.; cf. 
Buhl’s criticism, Geogr. 104, with Smith*s reply, 
Expositor, Dec. 1896, pp. 404-406). This ‘ maze * of 
hills ‘curves round the Phil, plain from Jaffa to 
Gaza like an amphitheatre *: it is pierced by five 
important valleys running up from the plain into 
the heart of Judah: viz. (1) the road from Joppa 
and Lydda, through the hollow Vale (ppy) of 
Aijalon, and then up through the hills, past the 
two Beth-borons, to Gibe'on and Michmash; (2) the 
Wady e^-Surar, or valley f*?!:;) of Soreb, up past 
Beth-sheinesh and b^iriath-je'arim, to Jerusalem 
(the course taken by the modern railway from 
Jaffa); (3) the Wady e^-Sunt, leading up from Tell 
e^-Safi, through the Vale (ppy) of Elan, past Socoh, 
ana then either up the Wady el-Jindy to Beth¬ 
lehem, or (turning S.) along the Wady e^-Sur, past 
‘Adullam, to ^feilah; (4) the Wady el-Afranj lead¬ 
ing up from Ashdod, past Eleutheropolis, to Beth- 
tappuab and ^ebron; and (5) the wady el-IJesy, 
starting a little N. of Gaza, passing Lachish, and 
leading up to a point 6 miles S.W. of Hebron. 
The historical and strategical inmortance of these 
valleys is well drawn out in H(xHL 209-236: the 
first, especially, is a route along which have passed 
many times tne hosts of both invading and de¬ 
feated foes. 

8 . rbvoi rediifbSi Lk 6'*'; RV ‘a level place.* 

Of the words rendered ‘plain,* even in RV (Nos. 
8 , 4 , 8 ^ 6 ), each, it will now be seen, has a definite 
and distinctive meaning of its own: the environs 
of Jericho are indeed described (from different points 
of view) as a kikkdr, a hiffidh, and 'Urdhoth ; but 


the mishbr, for instance, could never have been 
called a hiledh, nor could a hijedh, speaking 
generally, have been called an 'drdhah ; and the 
‘plain* (mishor) inhabited by the Moabites (Jei 
48®) was geoCTaphically quite distinct from the 
‘ plains * Cdrdobta) of Moab, The only term which 
really corresponds completely to our ‘ plain * is 
mishdr, S. R. Driver. 

PLAIN.—The only unfamiliar occurrence of the 
I odj. is in Gn 25” ‘ Jacob was a plain man, dwelling 
I in tents.* As RVm (‘or quiet or harmless, Heb. 

! perfect ’) shows, the Heb. (o^) is the epithet so 
frequently applied to Job and ‘perfect* (Job 
11-8 28 gw 9®®* ; cf. 9“ Ps 31” 64*). The idea ex¬ 
pressed by the word is completeness or flawless¬ 
ness. ‘ In the present context,* says Dillmann, ‘ it 
can neither mean morally blameless nor AirXaaros, 
&w\oOs, simplex, simple, unsophisticated ; for Jacob, 
in what follows, appears always, on the contrary, 
as sly and cunning.* He compares the German 
fromm (pious), ana considers the meaning to be 
ijfiepot, ‘ quiet * or ‘ peaceful,’ in antithesis to ‘ wild.* 
The tr. ‘plain* is from the Geneva Bible, which 
has the ma^. alternative ‘simple and innocent.* 
‘Simple* is Tindale’s word, and the marg. note in 
Mattnew’s Bible reads, ‘ Ho is simple that is with¬ 
out craft and decept and contynueth in belevyng 
and executynge of godes wyll.* J. Hastings. 

PLANE TREE.—Gn 30®’, Ezk 31®, AV ‘ chest¬ 
nut,* Sir 24'*. See Chestnut. 

PLANT, PLANTS.—See Natural History. 

PLAY. — The verb to play had a wider use 
formerly than now. Tindale has: Ex 1'® ‘Come 
on, let us playe wisely with them, lest they 
multiply ’; Ex 6® ‘ Beholde, there is much people 
in the londe, and ye make them playe and let 
their worke stonde ’; Ex 10® ‘ the pagiantes which 
I have played in Egipte, and tlie miracles which 

1 have done amonge them.* And in AV to ‘play* 
is used in the sense of to ‘sport,* not only of 
‘boys and girls’ (Zee 8®) or a ‘sucking child’ 
(Is 11®), but of men and women in worship. Thus 
Ex 32® ‘ The people sat down to eat and to drink, 
and rose up to play* (pwi>,* quoted in 1 Co \0® 
val^uv ); 1S 18’ ‘ The women answered one another 
as they played’ (n'ipntf'9n,t RV ‘in their play’); 

2 S 6® ‘ Ana David and all the house of Israel 

played before the Lord on all manner of instru¬ 
ments made of fir wood [or, better, ‘ with all their 
might, even with songs,* reading, with parallel 
passage in 1 Ch, instead of 

DTn:j], even on harps,* etc. (the plying here is not 
playing on the instruments as AV, but sporting 
and dancing to the accompaniment of the music 
on the instruments, as shown in 1 Ch 13®; RV 
‘ with all manner of instruments *). See Games. 

The phrase ‘ play the man * occurs in 2 S 10'® 
‘ Be of good courage, and let us play the men for 
our people* (PIDJ^J) Pig, LXX Md^ov Kal xparatw- 
Ouf/uiftf), a phrase which comes irom the Douay 
Bible, where, however, it is the tr. of the first 

* This verb pnz in iU Qal oonjug. is the usual verb in Gn 
(where alone it is found) meaning to laugh (Gn 17^7 igia 18.15 6 <« 
216 ); in its Piel oonjug. it occurs On IQi^ ll® (RVm * play ’) 891*-17 
(followed by where it is tr. ' mock’; 26^ ' sport’; and Jg 16^ 
’make sport.’ 

f This, a later form of pn:<, is the verb translated ‘ play ’ (in 
the sense of sport) throughout the rest of OX (except Is 118 * the 
Bucking child shall plav on the hole of the asp,* 1 8 187, 

2 S 214 6 »- 81,1 Oh 188 i‘ 6 », Job 40» 41# (here and in the follow- 
ing passage with ^a*‘play with.’ Followed by 7 , pnb means 
'mock at,’ e.g. Ps 87'* 698, Pr glSB, Job 688 . Margoliouth 
surely forgets this when [p. 17 of The Origin gf the * Original 
Bebrew ' 0 / Ecclesiastioua] he renders V pnlr ' played with *), 
Ps 10498, Zee 8 B. 
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Heb. word, ‘ Play the man, and let us fight for 
our people,’ after Vulg. ‘ Esto vir fortis et pugne- 
mus. The phrase is not uncommon, especially in 
echoes of this passage, as Foxe, Martyrs^ vii. 550, 
‘At the stake Latimer exhorted his fellow-sufieror. 
Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and play the 
man *; Herbert, ‘ The Church Porch,’ Ixxvii.— 

* In brief, acquit thee bravely, play the man : 

Look not on pleasures as they come, but go ; 

Deferre not tne least virtue : life's pooro span 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy wo.’ 

J. Hastings. 

PLEAD.—To plead in AV never means to pray 
or beseech, but always to argue for or against a 
cause. Thus Job 16^' ‘0 that one might plead 
for a man with God,'* and 19® ‘If indeed ye will 
magnify yourselves against me, and plead against 
me my reproach.’ The verb most frequently tr. 
‘ plead ’ is an, which is also rendered ‘ contend,* 
‘strive with’ or ‘strive against,’ etc. It is the 
verb used in Job 13^“ ‘ Who is he that will jdead 
with me’ (RV ‘contend with me ’); Is ‘ Plead 
for the widow ’; 3^® ‘ The Lord standeth up to 
plead’; Jer 2® ‘I will yet plead with you, saith 
the Lord *; 2®* ‘ Wherefore will ye mead with 
me?’; Hos 2® ‘Plead with your mother, plead.’ 
Amer. RV usually prefers ‘contend.’ 

The subst. ‘ pleading’has the same meaning in 
Job 13® ‘Hearken to the pleadings of my lips’ 
(nb-i). 

Plead is to be traced back to Lat. placitum, an opinion (fr. 
placere, to please); in Low Lat. a writ summoning a court of 
Justice, in the form quia tale est nostrum placitum, ‘ for such is 
our pleasure.’ Then placitum came to moan the court so con¬ 
vened, and also the pleading or business done at It. Placitum 
became plait in Fr., whence Eng. ‘ plea ’ and ‘ plead.’ An older 
spelling of plead is ‘ pleate,* found in Ps 35h Pr. Bk. (in mod. 
editions printed‘plead’). J. HASTINGS. 

PLEASURE as a verb is found in 2 Mac 2^ ‘ for 
the pleasuring of many’ (5ia t^v tCjv v6K\C)v 
pLcrrlavy AVm ‘ to deserve well of many,’ RV ‘ for 
the sake of the gratitude of the many"^); and 12” 
‘ promising both to give him cattle, and to pleasure 
him otherwise ’ aiJroiJs, RV ‘ to nelp his 

people ’). The Rhemish translators speak (on Lk 
16®) of ‘ the farmers whom the il steward pleasured.’ 
Cf. Shaks. Timon, III. ii. 63—‘I count it one of 
my greatest afflictions that I cannot pleasure such 
an honourable gentleman.’ J. Hastings. 

PLEDGE.—1. Sbq (once Ezk IS"^ njibq) noun, 
verb (LXX -yudy, ivex^pd^w). The prim¬ 

ary meaning of this root is ‘to bind,* hence ‘to 
hold one by a pledge.’ The taking of a pledge for 
the repayment of a loan was sanctioned by the 
Law (Ex 22®® [Book of the Covenant], cf. Dt 24®- 
where, however, in v.^®®^* the term for ‘pledge’ is 
see below); but it was enacted that when this 

a e consisted of the large square outer garment or 
called siirdah or salmah, it must be returned 
before nightfall, since this garment often formed 
the only covering of the poor at night (cf. the 
reproaches uttered in Am Job 22® 24®, and see 
Ezk 18®- '® 33^®). In Pr 20^® we read, ‘ Take his 

arment that is surety for a stranger, and hold 
im in pledge (AV and RVm ‘ take a pledge of 
him ’) that is surety for strangers’(m. ‘ a strange 
woman ’ [following so A V, omitting ‘ that is 

surety’). The same saying recurs in 27^*, where 
both AV and RV have ‘ a strange woman.’ The 
Heb. reads (onoj) ''»?5-np(5>); 

UCX of 27^* (20'® is wanting) d^eXoO t6 Ip^dnov 
aCrroOf TapTjhdsv ydp* ^ppiar^s 6<ms rd dW&rpia Xv/aalv’ 
erat. This appears to be a reflection on the folly 
(cf. Pr 22*^) of becoming responsible for another 
man’s debt (see Toy, cidloc., who would read, ‘ for 
a stranger or strangers’ [masc. sing, or nlur., not 
fern, sing.] in both passages). It was foroidden to 


‘ take the mill or the upper millstone to pledge,’ as 
this was tantamount to taking ‘ a man’s life to 
pledge,’ Dt 24® (see Driver’s note). A similar pro¬ 
vision is found in v.”, which forbids taking the 
widow’s garment (la^) in pledge ; cf. Job 24®, where 
the taking of the widow’s ox is condemned. 

2. occurs four times, Dt 24»®- ”•« (LXX 
ip^X^pov). In vv.'®- ” it is prescribed that when an 
Israelite lends to his neighbour on the security of 
a pledge, he is not to go into the house for the 
purpose of fetching his pledge, but the borrower is 
to have the right of selecting the article. Vv.”- ” 
contain the same provision as Ex 22'*^'- (see above). 
The primary sense of the root eay (Qal ‘ borrow or 
pledge,’ LXX dapell^o/xai; Hiph. ‘ lend on pledge,’ 
LXX dapel^i'u)) is doubtful. 

The word ‘pledge’ is also introduced by RV in 
Hab 2® as tr. of in the phrase' 

(LXX Kal Sapijpuy t6p k\oi6p aCiroO ari^apCjs) ; RV 
‘and that ladetli himself with pledges’ {sc. which 
he has taken from the nations, and whose restitu¬ 
tion is at last compelled [(;f. Job 20'®-'®- ®®]). AV 
‘thick clay’ and Vulg. lutum denseum are due to 
understanding o'p^iy as two words, ay (constr.) and 
tt'o ‘ clay,’ cf. Ex 19® nyn ay^ ‘ in a thick cloud.’ 

3. any, Qal and Hitlip., ‘ to be surety,’ ‘ to give a 

pledge,’ ‘to make a wager.’ Thus m 2K 18“ = 
Is 30® the Rabshakeh says in his message to lleze- 
kiah, ‘ Now, therefore, 1 pray thee, give pledges 
(AVm ‘hostages’) to my master the king of 
Assyria’ (aiyn.n, fx.lx0r]T€). The correct sense is 
undoubtedly that given in RVm ‘make a wager,’ 
by handing over a pledge to be forfeited in case of 
failure to furnish men to mount the 2000 horses 
olFered by the Assyrian king. The noun .n^ny^ is 
tr. ‘pledge’ in 1 S 17^® ‘Look how thy brethren 
fare and take their pledge’ (n|5J? A ficra tp 

XP'fi^(>)(T(.v ypfiXTTd, Luc. Kal elaolaeis fioi ttjp dyysXLap 
auT(op)f i.e. ‘bring back some token of their wel¬ 
fare’ (Driver), nWiich had probably been agreed 
upon beforehand. This yields an excellent sense, 
and there appears to be no sufficient reason (with 
many scholars, including 11. P. Smith) to doubt 
the correctness of the MT. The cognate form I'laqy 
(LXX dppa^ojPf cf. the NT use of this word for the 
‘ earnest ’ of the Spirit in 2 Co 1“ 5®, Eph 1'®; see 
art. Earnest) is used in Gn 38'''*'®- ®® of the pledge 
(consisting of his stafl’ and signet ring) which Judah 
gave to Tamar as security for the fulfilment of his 
promise to send her a kia. J. A. Selbie. 

PLEIADES.—The three passages (Am 5®, Job 9® 
38®') which contain the premer noun S'p? {K?,^t 
Orion) also mention {Ktirid), and the Eng. 
Versions have in each case taken the latter to be 
the Pleiades, their rendering, ‘ the seven stars,’ in 
the first of these passages, obviously pointing to 
the asterism which they call Pleiades in the other 
two.* The Pleiades are a group of stars, seven 
larger and some smaller, in the constellation of 
the Bull, near the ecliptic, belonging to the 
northern hemisphere. To the ancients the rising 
and setting of this group announced respectively 
the beginning and end of the season of navigation. 
Hence their name is usually derived from the 
Greek ‘ to sail,’ though others would connect 
it with ttX^os, ‘ full,’ and understand the reference to 
be to their being apparently closely packed together. 
Josephus, in one of his rare references to astro¬ 
nomical phenomena, employs ‘ the setting of the 
Pleiades^to mark a date {Ant. XUI. viii. 2). The 
common Arabic name for these stars is eUnegm^ 
i.e, the star group par excellencef because they serve 

* Lockyer, The Dawn of Astronomy, p. 184, remarks : ‘The 
•even stars are held by many to mean the Pleiades, and not the 
Great Bear; but this, I think, is very improbable.' Yet Lockyer 
has admitted, p. ISS, that the Pleiades are mentioned in Job 
^ 1 , and there is no good reason why the original word should 
have diverse senses In the two passages. 
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the nomads and peasants as calendar and ti^e- 
measurer, especial^ by their monthly conjunctions 
with the moon. It has been shown recently that 
in Egypt the rising of the Pleiades was watched 
for astronomical purposes ‘ even in pyramid times,* 
and that three GfreoK temples—the archaic temple 
to Minerva at Athens (B.c. 1530), the Hecatompe- 
don (B.c. 1150), on whose site the Parthenon was 
subsequently built, and the temple of Minerva at 
Sunium (B.C. 845)—were orientated, the first two 
to the rising and the third to the sotting of rj 
Tauri in the Pleiades [see Lockyer, pp. 418, 419]. 

The verb kHm, from which Kimd must be derived, 
is not found in biblical Hebrew. In Syriac the 
cognate verb is frequentljr employed in the sense 
of ‘ heaping up.* In Arabic kumat— ‘ a heap.* In 
Assuan kinitu=*Q, family.’ The name Kimd 
would thus seem peculiarly appropriate to the 
Pleiades. The ancient VSS of the Hible, though 
somewhat wavering, are on the whole in favour of 
the identification. The LXX at Job 9® has ’A/)/c- 
roDpw, at Job 38*^ nXetdSa, at Am 6® it follows a 
corrupt text. The Pesh. and the Targ. retain the 
Hebrew word. Aq., Symm., and Theod. all use 
UXeidSa at Am 5®. Jerome varies between Hyadcs 
(Job 9*), Pleiades (Job 38®^), and Areturus (Am 
6®). An attempt has been made by Hoflmann 
(.* Versuche zu Amos,’ ZATW^ 1883) to prove that 
Kimd is Sirius. The ohief arguments are that 
Sirius, Orion, the Hyades, and the Pleiades — 
the order which, on this interpretation, is followed 
at Job 38®^**®—are ranged in the sky in this order, 
almost in a straight line; and, moreover, that an 
fwicurate picture of natural phenomena is thus 
obtained. * Dost thou keep bound the refreshing 
infiuences of Sirius, and aost thou let loose the 
outpourings of Orion ? ’ The reference would then 
be to the rise and overflow of the Nile, which >yas 
heralded each year by the heliacal rising of Sirius 
on the day of the summer solstice. But this in¬ 
terpretation depends partly on the conjectural 
alteration of the word nb^’io into ni 30 o, which we 
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have felt constrained to reject [see art. Orion], 
and partly on a mistaken derivation and explana¬ 
tion of nhiyp (LXX S€<ry.bv)y which does not mean 
outpourings, but ‘bands,* ‘links,’ ‘knots.’ 

As might have been expected, this conspicuous 
group of stars arrested the attention and exorcised 
the imagination of many peoples. The Australian 
saw in them a group of girls playing the corroboree. 
The North American Indian thought of them as 
dancers. There is some season for believing that 
at one time in Egypt they were connected with 
Isis. The Greeks represented them as sisters flying 
before Orion : the maidens prayed for deliverance 
from the giant hunter, and were heard by the gods, 
who changed them into doves, and placed them 
amongst the stars. In this mythology their names 
are Electra, Maia, Taygete, Alcyone, Celaeno, 
Sterope, and Merope. The Arabs pictured them 
as a group of riders mounted on camels ; and Wetz- 
stein (in App. to Dolitzsch’s Book of Job) points 
out that they named the star immediately in front 
of Ihe cluster Juidi^ i.e. the singer who rides in 
front of a troop of camels and stimulates them to 
swift movement by his song. The Persians com- 
p^e them to a cluster of jewels or a necklace. 
Their mention in the Bible has no mythological 
tinge. At Am 5®, Job 9*^, the constellations are 
adduced as forming part of that wonderful com¬ 
plex of creation tne existence of which bears 
testimony to the Maker’s almightiness. At 
Job 38®^ they are signs of the seasons, and the 
recurrence ol these seasons year by year is alto¬ 
gether beyond the control of man. lie cannot tie 
the bands which hold this group together—another 
proof of that impotence whicn should lead him 
willingly to submit to God. 

Litbraturb.— -Hoffmann's article quoted above ; Oheyne, Job 
and Solomon^ 1887, p. 290; Cox, Book qf Job, 1886, p. 618; 
Delitzsch, Book of Job, Enjf. tr. 1866; Com. on Job by A. B. 
Davidson (1884), or E. 0. S. Gibson (1899). Duhm, Da» Buck 
Uiob, 1897, folloves Gustav Bickoll, Das Buck Job, 1894, in 
omitting the verse Job 9^ from the text. 

J. Taylor. 
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